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ILL (1STRATIONS IN ITALICS. 




amobilis, 4 
balsamea, 4 
brachyphylla, 4 
bracteata, 4 
cephalonica, 4 
ciltcica, 4 

ClanbcaailHana, 457 
concolor, 4 

excelsa Ulanbrasilliana, 423 
firms, 5 
Fraseri, 5 
grand is, 5 

lasiocarpa, conu gf, 4, 5 
Lowiana, 5 
magniAca, 5 
Started, 5 
nobilis, 5 
Nordmanniana, 5 
num idler 5 
pectinata, 5 
Pinsapo, 5 
sachalinensis, 5 
sibirica, 5 
Veitchi, 5 
Webbi&na, 5 

A bullion Golden Flee' 2 , 313,552, 636 
rexiitariuin, 459 
Abut does, 471 
planted out, 453 
propagating, 653 
Acacia, an Australian, 40 
dealbata, 444 ; cutting dovn, 326; 

forcing, 110 
pruning, 665 
Riceana, 519, 568 
Acacias a* climber*. 33 
greenhouse, as climbers, 22 
treatment of, 303. 65j 
Acalypha musaica, £16 
Acalj-phas, treatment of, 689 
AainlAolitnon glumacetun, 35, 400 ; at 
Exeter, 400 

Acanthus mollis 363, 475 
-Acers, Japanese, 173 
Achimenes, 595 
Aconite, the Winter, 7, 660 
Actaea spicata, 463 
Adam’s Needle, 155 

Adiantum cuneatum, repotting large 
specimens of, 633 
decorum, 355 

glaucophyllum, 313; in a porous jar, 
313 

Adiantums unhealthy, J?4 
Agapanthus, 145 
umbellatus, 230 ; »*. albidus, 145 
Ajathcea cadestis, 21 
Agave americana, 389, 615 ; in bloom at 
Ven, Dorset, 645 
Victoria Regina, 303 
Ailantus, 14 

Air gun, licence for, 557 
Ajuga metallica crispa, 475 
Atema quinata, 458 
Albuca Nelsoni, 64 
Alder catkins, 64S 
Alkali caustic solution, 533 
Allamanda gr&ndiflora, 367 
AUamandas, 312 
Alocasia spectabili a, 171 
Alocasias, 171, 219 
Aloe, moving an, 561, 604 
root perforated by Grass root, 022 
the American, 66, 645 
Alovsia citriodora, propagating, 241 
Alpines, 433 
for border rockery, 134 
Joe sunny position, 120 
growing choice, near London, 34* 
AUtrosmeriss, 678 
failing, 283, 311, 500 
renovating, 317 

Amaryllis Belladonna, 509; ton-flowering 
Of, 338, 564. 605 
Amateur, notes by an, 108 
Amateurs, bints for, 50 
Ammonia, sulphate of, 545 
Aocbusas, 20 
Anemone baldensis, 199 
coronaria, lifting, 258 
fulgens, 57, 95 
nemorosa bosniaca, 134 
thalictroides, 68 
the Crown, 166 
the Greek , 7 


the Poppy, as an annual, 469 ■ failing, 262 
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Anemones, 380 
Crown, raising from seed, 36 
Poppy, in Northumberland, 674 
Annuals and perennials, 158, 344 
August-sown, 282 
autumn-sown, 270, 293, 401 
best dwarf hardy, 52 
definition of, 237 
dry weather, 383 
for autumn, 133 
for early flowering, 253 
for effect, 168 
for exhibition, 612 
for north border, 78 
from seed, 336 

hardy, for bedding, 101; In Scotland, 
414 

In pots for winter flowering, 52 
their place in our gardens, 523 
Anomatneca cruenta, 218 
Anthericum Liliago, 114 
Antirrhinum, white, in spring, 590 
Antirrhinums, increasing, 443 
self-sown, 402 
transplanting, 557 
Ants, 404, 434 
among Carnations, 217 
and ripe Peaches, 164 
and Strawberries, 358 
a plague of, 342 
black, destroying, 159 
in kitchen garden, 342 
in lawn, 272 
in small garden, 73, 137 
in vinery, 52 
red, destroying, 37 
Aphides on Peacn-trees, 164 
Aphis, the spruce gall, 73 
Apiarv, work in the, 151, 193. 21S, 355, 
303 

Aponogeton distachyon, 344 
in running water, 215 
Apparatus, heating, 579, 065 
Apple, a good baking, 681 
ale, 393 

Alfriston as a bush-tree, 455 
and Currant-bu<ls diseased, 188 
and Pear-stocks, 463 
and Pear-trees on Grass, 263 
a valuable late, 29 
Beauty of Kent, 023 * 

Beauty of Moray, 379 
Blenheim Orange , 453 
blossom weevil, 136 
Brantley’s Seedling,. 1, 339 
Cox's Orange, 452 
Emperor Alexander, 473 
for name, 407 
Ilawthornden, 517 
jam, 463 

Lane's Prince Albert, 454 
Loddington Seedling, 517, 550 
Lord Suffield cankered, 248 
Mank"s Codlin, 405 
Margil, 588 
New ton Wonder, 60 
Norfolk Beaufin, 29, 452 
Saw-fly, the, 255 
seedling, grafting, 383 
slocks, 74 ; grafting, 679 
Stone's, 492, 556 
Wellington, 454 

Wyken Pippin not fruiting, 407 
Apples and Pears for exhibition, 381 
early, 3:18 
failing, 456 
falling, 420 
gathering, 440, 510 
good late, 453 
grafting, 541 
grub-eaten, 300 
highly-coloured, 90 
how to keep, 427 
keeping, 345; badlv, 588 
late, 540 

late-keeping, 6S1 ; in barrels, boxes, 
etc., 187 

new and old, 441 
some sure-cropping, 89 
storing, 4S8 
thinning, 221, 279, 291 
two good late, 641 
weeping, 570, 649 
Apple-tree decaying, 602 
leaves, mildew on, 206; unhealthy, 233 
weak, 423 

Apple-trees, American blight on, 545 
caterpillars on, 148 
diseased, 52 


Apple-trees from cuttings, 405 
grafted, 317 
grafting, 653 
horizontal cordon, 463 
Mussel scale on, 574 
not bearing, 286 
overshadowed, 395 
planting, 587 
plants under. 0* 
pruning old, 104 
scale or woolly aphis on, 420 
seedling, 60, 221 
standard, 248 
thinning young, 00 
transplanted, 88 
unhealthy, 434 
young, on Grass, 345 
Apricots, 224, 441 
aspect and soil for, 116 
notes on, 440 
Apricot-tree failing, 250 
unfruitful, 574 

Apricot-trees, lifting and replanting, 478 
April, Celery in, 100 
Aquilegia hybrids, 140 
Stuarti, 259 
Aquilegias, 377 

nybnd, 311; in Aberdeenshire, 258 
Arabis, the double white, 280, 310 
Aralia 8ieboldi, propagating, 653 
Araucaria bearing cones, 410, 448 
excelsa unhealthy, 166 
imbricata, 173, 391 
unhealthy, 152 
Arbor-Vit®, 530 
hedge, 391 
Arbutus Unedo, 683 
Arches, plants for. 202 
Architects as gardeners, 348 
AristolochiaSipho, 114 ; training, 691 
Arrowhead, 157 

Artichoke, the White Jerusalem, 597 
Artichokes, Globe, protecting, 559; re- 
mulching, 3 

Jerusalem, 481, 559, 640 
Arum blooms, large v. small, 191, 219 
Dracunculus, 317 

Lily, a curious, 229; not opening, 160 
Lilies after flowering, 66; in the open 
air, 281; summer treatment of, 171 
sanctum, 557 

Arums, yellow', as aquatics, 8 
Ash, the Weeping, group of, in the 
Botanic Gardens, Reient's Park, 549 
the White, 213 
Weeping, grubs on. 49 
Asparagus, 234, 301, 597 
and Seakale, old, 4 

bed, making a, 612; old, 502; renova¬ 
ting, 250 

beds, 547 ; in summer, 153; making, 
15 ; old, 194 ; top-dressing, 655 
beetle, the, 272 
coming weak, 204 
cutting, 152,153, 207, 251 
decumbens, 689 
feeding, 359 
forcing, ei2 
for f jrcing, 413 
growing, 27 

m summer, mulching, 179 
in the open in January, 615 
in window, 394 
late Purple Argenteuil, 208 
planting, 103 

plants, 358 ; transplanting. 275 
plumosus nanus, 536; treatment of, 
123 

retrofractus, 1*7 
sowing, 127 
Sprengeri. 172, 437 
the best, 509 
Aspidistra, 14 

leaves of, splitting down the nvddle, 55 
lurida, 669* 

Aspidistras, 513 
failing, 536 
increasing, 374 
potting, 22 

Asplenium Nidus, 275 ; N,*avis, 6“l 
Aster acris, 471 
Fortunei, 533 
Maacki, 414 

Novi-Belgii densus, 509, 332 ; N.-B. 
Invigatus, 509; N.-B. It. Parker , 53-5 
Asters. 395 

China, 377 ; and Ten-week Stocks, rais¬ 
ing, 636 

damping off, 381 
dying, 317 


Asters failing, 182 
turning black, 293 
Astrantia, 555 
major in a vase, 554 
Atragenc alpina, 604, 564 
Aubnetias, 109, 232 
from seed, 105 
Aucubos in towns, 12*! 

August, flowering plants for, 326 
Auricula Dusty Miller, 192 
Auriculas, 529 
and Polyanthuses, 387 
and Primula casbmeriana, 404 
from seed, raising, 675 
Increasing, 246 
in w'indow-box, 665 
outdoors, 634 
raising from seed, 8 
sowing, 599 

Australia, Tree-Ferns from, 112 
Autumn, coloured foliage in, 545 
flowering plants for the, 197 
Aviary, building an, 181 
Azalea, 52 
buds failing, 487 

Deutsche Perle, 21; after flowering, 66 
Marie Planchon, 172 
mollis, 632; in pots, 450; sowing, 649 
rustica after flowering, 126 
treatment of, 612 
Azaleas, 568 
after flowering, 120 

S om cuttings, 10 
hent, 572 
hardy, 691 

Indian, dropping their leaves, 133 
manure for, 114 
sprays of, in a vase, 053 


B 

B ackyard, a pretty, 5te 
Balsams, 580 

Banana, bunch of, at Gunnertbury 
House, 688 

the, and its culture, 588 
Bank with Laurels, planting, 613 
Banks, covering steep, 64 
Barbarea vulgaris fl.-pl., 215 
Barberry, 4»8 

Barberries for the greenhouse, handsonir, 
45 

Basic slag. 502 

Baskets and plants for them, 611 
hanging, 172 

Bath, sotqe rock, plants in the Botarfic 
Gardens at, 199 
Bean roots destroyed. 300 
Beans and woodlice, 194 
cooking Runner, 39J 
dwarf Kidney, 3 

French, and Radishes, forcing, 431; 
forcing, 489; in winter, 449; not 
bearing, 397; profitable, 449; to 
preserve, 398 
Runner, not setting, 358 
Scarlet Runner, 204 
White Runner, 194 
Bed, suitable flowers for, 36 
Beds, plants for, 146 
small, the management of 144 
Beech, the Purple, 050 
Bee food, cane sugar for, 690 
Beehive, moths in, 366 
Bees, feeding, in straw hive, 591 
driven, feeding, 4:44 
in roof of house. 125 
property in, 248 
voung, cast out of hive, 462 
Beet, 104 
Blood Red, 407 
Cheltenham Green Top, IM 
Beetroot, 539, 632 
seed, 179 . . 

Begonia and Gloxinia seeds, Busing, 101 
bulbs, starting, 70 
carminata, 534 
Dregei, 580 
gemmata, 123 

Uloire de Lorraine, 78, 55^, 55T; pro¬ 
pagating, 242 

Gloire de Sceaux, 46 ; growing, 293. 

Moonlight, 552 

Mrs. L. de Rothschild, 552 

President Carnot, 410 

seedlings, 52 

seeds, raising, 45 

semperflorens, wintering, 36 

• 
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Begonia, small-flowered, 437 
Socotrans, 553 
tubers, starting, 70 
Begonias, 317,387, 699 
and Cyclamens, 77 
double, in the flower-garden, 493 
failing, 303 

fibrous-rooted, 238, 293 
in the open air, 324 
preparing bedding, 98 
ihnps on, 182 

Tuberous, 182, 298, 303, 530, 657 
winter-flowering, 552 
Belladonna Lily, the, 532 
Lilies growing in pots, 519 
Bellflower, the Chimney, 389 
the Peach-leaved, 269 
the Rampion , 270 
Bellflowers, 507 
Bells, Canterbury, in pots, 172 
Berberis, 448 
Aouifolium, 448 
anstata, 449 

Darwini and B. stenophylla, 264 

deaibata , 448 

dulcis, 449 

fascicularis, 448 

increasing, 74 

nervosa, 449 

repent, 448 

Bevington Home , Keevil, Wilts, 93 
Bignonia capreolata, 173 
arandi/tora, 173 
jasminoides, 606 

radicans, 173, 479; not flowering, 593 
Bignonias, 173 

Bindweed , the blue, in dry wall, 639 
Biota, 372 

Bird lime, making, 81 
Birds and fruit, 425 
and fruit-trees, 60, 84 
and the fruit-buds, 128 
black thread as protection from, 206 
eating buds of shrubs, 143 
eating fruit-buds, 88 
in the garden and on the farm, 314 
Blackberries, 29 
American, 463, 574, 602, 665 
Blackbirds, management of young, 236 
Blight, American, 72 ; treatment of, 025 
on Pear leaves, 169, 240 
on Pear-trees, 240 
Blind, planting for a, 530 
Blister on Peach-tree leaves, 186 
Blood-root, the, 68 
Bluebell, the , 70 
Bop bed, making a, 524 
Boiler, constructing a, 585 
Boilers, vertical and horizontal, 585 
Boltonia asteroides, 415 
Bone-meal for Boses, 482 
Books — 

“ Destroying insects,” 38 
Bordeaux-mixture, 480 
Border, a good hardy, 337 
and plants, 437 
a, of wild flowers, 1S8 
a shady, 675 
flower, planting a, 202 
flowers, 470 ; flowers for a shady, 28.1 
herbaceous, 381, 470, 487; making a, 
47U ; manuring, 499 
in front of shrubs, 422 
north, annuals for, 70 
plants, 377, 533 
the “ all-the-year-round,” 361 
Borders, dry, mode beautiful, 676 
early, Peas on, 179 
flat v. sloping, 624 

mixed, 42 ; at the Grove, Wishaw, 47 
planting, 388 
sheltered, 525 

Boronia megastigma, 33 ; after flowering, 
182 

Bougainvillea in a greenhouse, 443 
not fl iwering, 535 
Sanderiana, 101 
Bouillie Bordel&ise. 556 
Bouvardia HumbMdti oorymbiflora, 472 
odorata alba, 616 
BDUvardias, 512 
failing to bloom, 46 
Bowling-green, size of a, 473 
Box edging, 499 ; replanting, 381 
for edging, 395 
hedge dying, 512 
Boxes, flowers for, 239 
Brick edgings to kitchen garden walks, 
127 

Brier cuttings, bHiding, 112 
leaf galls on, 404 
seed, sowing, 418 

Sweet, Anne of Gierstein, 295; Meg 
Merrilies, 550; pruning hedge of 
601 

Briers budded last August, 294 
cutting back standard, 639 
hybrid Sweet, from seed, 501 
lifting rooted, and budding them, 314 
Penzance, and blight, 294 ; cutting 
down, 370 ''' 

standard, treatment of, for budding, 
653 5 

Sweet, pruning hybrid, 13; to replace 
Thom-hedge, 530 
Broccoli, a good, 682 
for spring, 114 
from fros , protecting, 465 
heeling in, 559 
Model, 104 

Supirb Ear'y While, 682 
Vanguard, lu4 

Brooms Spanish, cutting down, 370 
Browallia speciosa, 191 
Browallias, 64 
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Brujrmansia suaveolens, 495; in a green¬ 
house, 495 

Brugmansias, growing, 691 
Brussels Sprouts, 278; leaves, 396; 
quality in, 614 

Buddlaia globosa, propagating, 526 
Buds of Chry santhemum, retaining, 31 
Bulb beds, 461 
Bulbs after flowering, 215 
Daffodil, lifting, 308 
earlv, 395 
for beds, G65 

for winter decoration, 271, 312 
from the Cape, 416 
in orchard, 564 
in pots, 580, 585, 639 
in winter, 429 

keeping out of the ground, 599 

lifting, 26, 330 

manure water for, 599 

not flowering, 126 

planting, 651 

potting and planting, 416 

rotting, 66 

spring plants to follow, 206 
treatment of, 404, 429, 444 
Bullace, the white, 569 
Bullaces, pruning, 26 
Bullfinch ailing, 273 
death of, 87, 437 
lame, 273 

with rough plumage, 87 
Bullfinches breeding in confinement, 125 
Bulrushes, 422, 499 
Bush fruits, pruning, 602 
trees, planting, 516 
Butcherbird, young, rearing, 610 
Buttercup, the Bermuda, 221 
the wild Asiatic, 114 
Button-holes, keeping, 607 


PABBAGI, a good winter, 656 
^ beds, old, 317 
clubbing, 64 
early spring, 466 
Michaelmas, 359 
select strains of, 465 
spring, 252 

Turnip-rooted, 85, 481 
Winter, 262 
Cabliages, 409 
club in, 305, 348 
dearth of, 207 
early, 208, 277 
good winter, 435 
planting, 348 
Sa\oy, clubbing, 527 
small, 142 
■owing spring, 300 
spring, 179 

Cactus, curious growth on, 160 
large crimson, 326 
scarlet, not flowering, 262 
seed, sowing, 642 
Cacti in winter, 370 
Caladium bulbs, wintering, 389 
Calanthes, growing, 218 
Calceolaria, w ithered, 258 
Calceolarias, yellow, 231 
Calla, the black, 557 
Calochorti, moving, 283 
Calvary Clover, 64 
Camellia Adelina Benvenuti, 33 
buds dropping, 40, 639 
Camillo Aureliano, 147 
conspicua, 478 
Guillaume III., 147 
japonica, 479 ; j. anemoncejlora, 479 
Mathotiana alba, 10, 110 
reticulata, 479 
ros-jeflora, 479 
Samn<pta, 479 
Thea, 479 

the single white, 480 
the species of, 479 
tricolor, 96 
viridis, 479 
Camellias, 312 
dropping their buds, 10 
in the open, 280 
moving, 242 
on trellises, 32 
potting, 64 

raising from seed, 512 
red-spider on, 456 
Campanula ccexpitosa, 268 
carpatica, 269 
garganica hirsute, 311 
grandis, 270 

ieophylla alba in baskets, 141 
mauve, 487 
Medium, 268 
Peach-leaved, 363 
pertici/olia alba, 269 
pyramidalis in Ireiaml, 231: planting 
out, 627 6 

Rameri, 300 
Rapunculus, 270 

the Chimney, 627 ; in Ireland, 231 
Vidali, 404 

Campanulas in a town garden, 268 
trailing, 665 

Canary ailing, 13, 462, 626 

d< 599 ° f ’ 39 ’ 1W ’ m ’ 437, 529 ’ 544, 584 » 

German, 690 

hen, death of, 357 

troubled with parasites, 627 

with cough, 529 

with diarrhoea, 584 

Yorkshire, 090 


Canaries not singing, 422 
Canker in Gooseberry-trees, 178 
the true canse and cure of, 517 
Canna Amiral Avellan, 513 
Quasimodo, 512 
Sunset Glow, 511 
Cannas, 26, 58, 146, 627 
in pots, 390 
large flowered, 511 
propagation of, 631 
some good, 271 
Canterbury Bells, 231 
Cape Hyacinth, the, 259 
plants from the, 483 
Pond-flower, the, 344 
Cardoons and Rampion, growing, 272 
Carnation buds dying, 394 
cuttings, 446 

growing in the North of England, 41 
Malmaison, 21 
spot, 98 

Tree, notes, 256 
Carnations, 345, 388 
and Pansies, seedling, 362 
and Picotees for glasses, 247 
and thrips, 330 
ants among, 217 
dying, 232 
for the border, 508 
from seed, 79 
good Tree, 267 
in paper collars, 376 
MaJmaison, 160, 459 ; growing in a box, 
161; unhealthy, 627 
Marguerite, 52, 88 
outdoor, 246 

planting, 158; weakly grow ing, 8 
scarlet, winter-flowering, 33 
Seaweed for, 499 
soil for, 351 
“ spot ” in, 344 

Tree, in the open border, 524 ; potting, 
293 ; propagating, 98 
unhealthy, 152, 612 
wire worm among, 206 
C&rpenteria californica, 200 
Carpet bedding, 363 
Carrot Altringham, 656 
James's Intermediate, 657 
maggot, 262 
Market Favourite, 656 
Model, 657 
Short Horn, 234 
Carrots, 409 

and Parsnips, exhibition, 666 

for a year’s supply, 656 

Horn, lifting, 481 

late-sown, 583 

notes or, 27 

winter, 371 

young, 252 

Cassia corymbosa, 417 
Catalpa bignonioides, 307, 320 
Bungei, 306 
Catalpos, raising, 368 
the, 306 

Caterpillar in garden, 419 
large, 327 
on Rose, 434 
the Gooseberry, 217 
Caterpillars attacking trees, 299 
destroying fruit-trees, 327 
injuring plants, 48 
on Apple-trees, 148 
on Currant-Bushes, 178 
on Gooseberries, 60, 280, 342 
on plants, 342 

on Red Currant and Gooseberry- 
bushes, 379 
on Roses, 236, 342 
Catkin liearers, 648 
Uattleya fly, the, 434 
Mossia), 285 
Trianei failing, 338 
Cauliflower, grubs in, 239 
sowing, for spring use, 319 
Cauliflowers, autumn-raised, 359 
growing, 545 
quick growing, 5C7 

Ceanothus amcricanus, 524 , 525 ; in the 
Royal Garden w, Kew, 525 
azureus, 524, 525 ; a. var. Lustre, 526 
dentatus, 525 
divaricatus, 525 
in pot, 428 
on south wall, 250 
papillosus, 525 
rigidus, 525 
the, 525 

Veitchianus, 525 
velutinus, 524 
errucosus, 525 
Cedar of Goa, the, 30 
the Southern while, 30 
Celeriae, 248 
common, 466 
growing, 44S 
Celery culture, 539 
decayed, 489 
early, 52 

earthing, 409, 435, 465 
fly, the, 430 
for flavour, 4 
good, 527 

hard-stemmed, 166 
Ivery’s Nonsuch, 16 
late, 180, 513 
Leicester Red, 539 
maggot, 275, 438 
ridges, utilising, 277 
running to seed, 502 
Solid White, 539 
Standard Bearer, 540 
Superb White, 466 
transplanting, 278 


Celeries, white, 235 
Celosia pyramidalis, 429 
Centaurea babykraica, 550 
deaibata, 550 
glasti folia, 550 
macrocephala, 550 
montana 550 
ruthenica, 259, 550 
Centaury, the Mountain, 550 
Centipede and millipede, 300 
the common, 487 
Cerasus Padus, 185 
Watereri, 200 
Cercis sUiquastrum, 185 
Cesspool, utilising contents of, for vege¬ 
tables, 114 

Cestrura murantiacum, 631 
elegans, 429 

Chalk soil, 641; cultivating, 558 
Cherry Black Heart, 663 
Late Duke, 254 
the Bird, 185 
White Heart, 186, 360 
Cherries Black Heart, 663 
budding, 358 
failing, 303 
falling, 224, 289 

Morello, 440, 542; pruning, 570 
the Winter, 523 
Chickens ailing, 544 
death of, 151 
loss of early, 39 
Chicory and Sala&fv, 317 
Child’s garden, a, 395 
Children’s garden, the, 157 
Chilian Glory Flower, the, 577 
Chhnaphila umbellata, 68 
ChimonatUhus fragrans, 7 ; and Daphne 
indica, propagating, 50 
Chionodoxa gigantea, 73 
sardensis, 7 x 
Chives, 103 

Chloride of lime in the greenhouse, 456 
Chlorophytum elatuin variegatum, 312 
Choisya ternata as a pot plant, 552 
Christmas Roses and Maidenhair Fern, 
534 ; for decoration, 534 
Christmas, white-flowered plants for, 206 
Chrysanthemum blooms, newer ideas of 
exhibiting, 150 

buds failing, 437, 442 ; malformed, 539 ; 

retaining, 31 
crimson, 652 

cuttings, 567 ; striking, 684 
decline of the incurved, 578 
de Moucherotte sport, 545 
early-flow ering Precocity, 267 
Edith Shrimpton, 567 
Edwin Molyneux, 482 
Elmer D Smith, 52 
Emily Silsburv, 505 
Francois Viiillemiet, 482 
Golden Wonder, 344, 364 
Hairy Wonder, 627 
Harvest H Dine, 501 
Jeanne Delaux, 595 
Lord Ludlow, 482 
May SeriUe, 567 

Mme. Carnot and its sports, 554 ; with 
hen-and-chicken buds, 482 
Mme, C. Desgranges, 364 
Mme. J. Steel, 612 
Mrs. Filkins, 578 
Mrs. Mease, 554, 595 
Mychett White, 468 
notes, 32 

Queen of the Earlies, 526 
Royal Standard, 662 
Ryecroft Scarlet, 497 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, 422 
Viviand Morel, variation in blooms of, 
497 

Chrysanthemums, 501 
a few good white and crimson Japanese, 
531 

a few late-flowering market sorts, 40 
affected with rust, 526 
after flowering, 585, 612 
and the lateness of the season, 275 
a new system of grow-ing, 150 
attacked by leaf-maggot, 342 ; by leaf- 
rust, 419 

best buds for bush-grown plants, 345 
buds of, backward, 352 
bud-taking, 267 
coddling, 670 

culture of, explanation of terms in, 
070 

cut-back plants, 578 
decline of the incurved, 629 
decorative, 618 
developing early buds, 260 
discarding old varieties, 578 
dressing the blooms, 442 
dwarf late, 630; plants in small pots, 
619 

earlj', 6, 133, 161 ; and late, 54 ; how to 
make bushy plants, 193; in Bcotland, 
527, 608; in the outdoor garden, 246 ; 
sorts after flowering, 430 
early - flowering, 384, 459, 557; for 
towns, a selection of, 122 ; Japanese, 
411 

eighteen Japanese for exhibition, 82 
eight Japanese, to carry six blooms on 
each plant, 585 

exhibition, 594 ; early v. late starting, 
526 

failing to develop crown-buds, 502 
failure with early Borts, 545 ; with 
incurved sorts, 497 
fed p. unfed, 618 
feeding, 352, 384 
Anal potting, 228 
for borders, 407 
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Chrysanthemums for Christum bloom¬ 
ing, 590 

for grouping, 61 

for market, 585 

for small pots, 468 

for succession, 54 

fungus on, 842 

good early varieties, 490 

good incurved, 506 

grouped with other plant*, 497 

grouping, 497 

hints for the season, 400, 594 
housing, 411 

how to get dwarf plants, 82 
how to grow plants with six to twelve 
blooms, 531 

how to grow short, bushy Pompon, 280 
how to obtain healthy cuttings, 554 
incurved, twenty-four best, for exhibi¬ 
tion, 640 

in five-inch pots, 578 
in October, 526 
in Peach-houses, 531 
insects on, 404 
in six-inch pots, 23, 468, 585 
in small pots, 260, 608, 662; for house 
decoration, 88 
in various stages, 352 
large blooms for October, 496 
late, 32, 286, 531, 030, 644 
leaves unhealthy, 210 
market, 23 ; varieties for outdoor grow¬ 
ing, 6 

midseason, outdoors, 567 
mildew on, 267, 361 
Mons. E. Calvat’s novelties, 53 
new varieties of, 607 
notes for the present season, 150, 313, 
333 

of questionable merit, 182 
-old stools of exhibition sorts for out¬ 
door planting, 6 
on walls, 53, 662 
planted out, 482 

Pompon, 554,618; for outdoor culture, 6 
lot-plants after flowering, 545 
preparing plants for cuttings, 581 
propagating, 685 

proper time to strike cuttings, 556 
reliable sorts for amateurs, 572 
seasonable hints, 681 
seedling, 32, 644 

selection for decoration, late-struck, 
599; for small grower, 488; of easily- 
grown varieties, 47 ; of good quality, 
Japanese, 585 

September-flowering, 4J0; Pompons, 
384 

showing bu<ls, 475 
showing, in vases, 47 
single, 630 

small selection for succession, 395 
some of the new early-flowering sorts, 
629 

some of the newer, 31 

some of the newest exhibition sorts, 

556 

spidery sorts at the recent N.C.8. show, 
554 

spring-struck, 6 
staking the plants, 174 
stopping, 53; and retarding, 216; and 
tuning, 47, 82, 96, 113, 122, 275, 594, 
645 

Striking, 47 
surface roots of, 352 
the leading exhibit in the vase class at 
the N.C.S., 497 
thread-pe tailed, 174 
three incurved, 567 
three late-flowering Pompons, 554 
three pretty decorative sorts, 492 
too many, 630 
top-dressing the plants, 333 
treatment of, 114 ; after flowering, 505; 
of backward plants, 174 ; under glass, 
469 

twelve early sorts for bonier culture, 

653 

twelve good decorative sorts of, 497 
twelve sorts for specimen plants, 557 
twenty-five sorts of easy culture. 40 
two dozen best decorative varieties, 
567 

two promising incurved novelties, 572 
unhealthy, 174 

when and where to plant early, 161 
when to propagate early sorts of, 653 
white October Japanese, 526 
work among the, 246 
yellow aid white, for mid-November, 64 
Churchyard avenue, trees for, 438 
Cider, making, 42J 

Cineraria niaritima, propagating, 258, 3-37 
old plants of, 171 
the, 65 

Cinerarias, 160 
for winter blooming, 416 
planting out, 336 
Cixtu* creticu* , 212 
dare at inns, 34 
heterophyllm, 212 
uieauui, 212 
ladaniferu*, 213 
purpart 212 
the Bog, 213 
Clay for puddling, 433 
subsoil, 574 

Claytonia virginica, 63 
Clematis, 432 
alpina, 504 

and trild Granger, arrangement of, 581 
cirrhosa, 678 
erispa, 504 
eylinlrica, 504 


| Clematis, double, 394; propagating, 237 ; 
white, 433 

Flammula, 310; cuttiug down, 475 

Jlorida, 505 

for greenhouse, 516 

for wall, 475 

from seeds, 476 

Gipsy Queen, 414 

indivisa, 256 

Jackmani, 26 ; pruning, 114 
Jackman'« Snout White a h a pillar 
plant, 413 
layering, 470 
Mine. Baron Veillard, 665 
Montana, 57, 237, 870, 505 ; not flower¬ 
ing, 26 ; on a Yew-tree, 309 
planting, 370 ; a bed of, 500 
reticulata, 505 

the fragrant, 310; in autumn, 311 
Viorna, 504 
viticella, 504 
Clematises, 81, 461,634 
dying off, 524 

planting, 500 ; large-flowered, 430 
some wild, 504 

Clerodendron Balfouri, 330, 345 
fallax, 488 

Clerodendrons, climbing, 193 
Clianthus puniceus, 162 ; growing, 122 
Climate, our variable, 646 
I Climber, evergreen, for sunny and 
draughty situation, 114 
for cool greenhouse, 52 
for sunless passage, 83 
Climbers, 516 

and flowers under eaves, 52 

evergreen flowering, 691 

for a verandah, 530 

for cool greenhouse, 101 

for fence, 530 

for greenhouse, 172 

for wood fence, 485 

hardy and half-hardy, 362, 458 

on arches, 56 

on fruit-trees, 114 

on house front, 438 

planted out, 658; or in pots, 312 

propagating, 479 

summer, 94 

Climbing Rose, Yellow, as companion to 
C. Rambler, 407 
Olivia miniata, 643 
Clothes moth, 152 
Clover, cropping after, 612 
Club in Cabbages, 348 
in Wallflowers, 434 
Coal-dust, utilising, 16 
Cobs and Filberts unsatisfactory, 642 
Cockchafer, the common, 513, 527 
Cockscombs, culture of, 114 
Cocoa-nut-flbre in the garden, 331 
Codonopsis ovata, 296 
Coelogvne cristata, 521 
Colchicums, 280 
culture of, 182 
Coleus in winter, 271 
Coleuses, keeping, 450 
Cole wort. Hard}' Green, 305 
Cole worts, 153, 301 
and Cabbages, 250 
Columbine, double white, ‘231 
Columbines, 259, 337 
Combination, a fine, 493 
Comfrey, prickly, 527 
Conservatory', building a, 93 
fumigating a, 495 
in winter, 345 
oil-stove for heating, 52 
plants for, 326 
stages, 237 
Vines, etc., in, 26 

Convolvulus mauritanlcus, 659; in dry 
trail, 659 

Coprosma Baueriana, 167 
Cordyline australis, 401; failing, 653 
in dower, 401 

Coreopsis grandi flora, 557 ; hybrids, 268 
Co§ ner, a, in my garden, 685 
a shady, 678 

Cornflowers, perennial, 550 
Corn us florida, 88 

Cottage, a, at Westbrook , Broniham, 80 
a picturesque, 469 
at Keeeil, Wilt*, 83 
a Wiltshire, 469 
gardens, 80 
window plants, 534 
Cottagers’ Potatoes, 61 
Cotton plant, growing the, 545 
Cow-manure for Auriculas, 515 
Crab and Paradise stocks, 556 
trees, planting, 572 
Cra**sula coccinea, 242 
lactea, 631 

Cratajm pyracantha, 593,633 ; pruning, 
428 

Creeper, a quick-growing, 317 
for a porch facing north, 206 
Creepers, 26 

against galvanised wire, 50 
flowering, for a verandah, 271 
for porch, 410 
i to cover house, 16 
i Cricket ground, clay dressing, 585 
Crickets in Cucumber-house, 174 
in house, 287 

Qrinum and Hippeastnim, 374 
expense, 330 ; c. album, 215 
Crinuins and Lilies, 445 
not flowering, 349 
Crocus, autumn, 585 
Jmperati, 34 
Sieberi, 8 

Crocuses, autumn, 280 
winter flowering, 330 


Crops for a forcing-house, 615 
manures for, 49 
rotation of, 251 
winter, for profit, 512 
Croton Samleri, 197 
Crotons, 197 

and Dracaenas, propagating, 326 
in small pots, 229 
Crown Imperials, 156, 246, 337 
Cuckoo, feeding young, 315 
Cucumber, a good, 435 
bed, making a, 206 
frame, shading, 52 ; Tomatoes in, 179 
house, crickets in, 174 
Cucumbers, disease in, 358 
early, 559 

failing, 183, 252, 272, 331 
frame for, 61 

growing, 650 ; without ventilation, 451 
in greenhouse, 123 
in house, 666 
in houses, 38 
in pit, 668 

ridge, bitter, 359, 392 
winter, 289, 319, 320, 350; in pots, 397 
Cuphea in winter, 429 
Cupressus, 30, 516 
funebris, 30 
Gow'eniana, 30 

Lawsoniana, 33; L. iutea, 681 
lustianica, 30 
Mocnabiana, 30 

raacrocarpa, 30 ; at Castlewellan, 30 
Xootkaensi*, 30, 31 
oblusa, 30 
pisifera, 30 
xemjieroirens, 30, 492 
thyoides, 30 
Curculigos, 580 

Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, pruning, 

bush a9 a standard, 327 
bushes, caterpillars on, 178 
the red-flowering, 162 
trees, insects on, 392 
yellow-flowered, 457 
Currants, 210 
at exhibitions, 441 
Black, the mite on, 527 
good Red and White, 291 
not fruiting, 178 
on north walls, 517 
pruning Red, 221, 624 
standard, 327 
Cycas flowering, 284 
'growing in a Japanese metal cz*:, 121 
revoluta, repotting, 361 
Cyclamen Count, 7 
culture, 54, 98, 110, 330 
for autumn flowering, 639 
seed, sowing, 496 
Cyclamens, 52 
after flowering, 78 
as window plants, 113, 175 
hardy, 35 

the second year, growiug, 10 
treatment of, 330 
Cydonia japonica Maulei, 549 
Cyperus altemifolius, 585 
Cypress, the iEastern, 492 
the Lawton, 33 

the Monterey, at Castlewdlan, 30 
the Xootka Sound, 31 
Cypripedium Boxalli, 407 
insigne, 110 ; grown cold, 312 
spectabile, 120, 599 
Cypripedium?, culture of, 070 
Cytisus fragrans, striking cuttings of, 194 
Kew'ensis, 185 
out of flower, 64 
pnacox, 118, 300 
racemoeu8,101 

Booparius Andreanus from seed, 225 


D 

TkABOCCIApolifolia, 106 
A/ Daffodil Sira n’s-neck, 133 
Daffodil White Wings, 182 
Daffodils after forcing, 36 
a rate of miniature, 149 
for massing, 109 
from November to June, 673 
from seed, 170 
in a Rose border, 133 
in a vane, 23 
lifting, 190 
naturalising, 95 
Peerless, 563 
seeding, 101 

under perennials, planting, 604 
Dahlia roots, 88 ; wintering, 450 
tubers, lifting and storing, 501; reduc¬ 
ing, 50.) 

Dahlias, Cactus, 182, 386, 444, 470, 590; 
for garden decoration, 402 
for exhibition, 262 
good Cactus, 402 
growing, 065 
injured, 283 
pot roots of, 114 
I propagating, 161 
I soil for, 14 

| Daixie m, Michaelmas, ami other p'ants by 
| the 'tide of a mill stream, 431, 432, 
591 ; on Grass, 509 ; thinning out the 
1 shoots of, 311 

Damson trees unfruitful, 586 
| wine, 450 

1 Daphne indica, 9 ; growing, 039 ; i. rubra 
l and Chimonanthus fragrans, pro- 

I pagatiug, 50 ; unhealthy, 101 
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Daphne rapistris, 609 
the Indian, 9 
the Rock, 009 
the eweet Indian, 9 
Dart-moth, the common, 481 
Date Plums, seedling, 349 
Datura in a greenhome, 495 
Knighti, 606 
Stramonium, 646, 675 
Da call in on a tree-Fern tern, 135 
Decorations, seasonable floral, 562 
Delphinium flowers injured, 287 
Delphiniums, 476 
a group of, 230 
border of, 45 
failing, 298 
propagatin'' 120 
Dendrohium densiflorum, 522 
Wanlianum, 72, 136 

Dendrobiums and Calanthes, treatment 
of, 218 

Detail, neglect of, by correspondents, 445 
Deutzia corvmbiflora, 410 
crenata, 410; c. fiorc plcno, 412 
discolor purpuras cens, 410 
gracilis, 374, 410 ; in a put, 411; increas¬ 
ing, 162; g. rosea, 410 
Lemninei, 5, 411 
parvidora, 410, 413 
*eabra, 410 
Deutzia*, 410 
not blooming, 374 
Devon, a note from, 53 
notes from, 69 
Dianthu* alpinwt, 231 
double w'hite, 409 
Dicksonia, treatment of, 46 
Dielytras, 509 
Diosma, cultivation of, 563 
Dioxpyros Kaki, 663 
Diplacus glutinosus, repotting, 450 
Dipladenia boliviensis, 172 
Dipladenias, 312 
Disease, Hollyhock, 362 
“ the sleeping,” in Tomatoes, 354 
Dog ticks, 240 

Dogwood, the flowering, 619 
Don’t, 132 

Doronicmn caucasicum, 499 
pardalianches, 499 
plantagineum excels‘. mi, 499 
Doronicums, 499 
n basket of, 217 
tor massing, 230 
Dorset, trees for, 480 
Dove ailing, 87 
Drills e. broadcast, 179 
Duck, the Indian Runner, C U 


E 

PARTH, burnt, 64) 

Earwigs, destroying, 148, 370 
Earwigs, plague of, 327 
Eccreiaocarpu* seaber, 5*2, 577 
Edehreiss, the, 200 
Edging, a free, at Tracer re, 337 
plants for, 665 

Edgings and dwarf plants, 334 
Edraianthux Pnuulio, 14 
Edwardsia tetraptera, 162 
Eggs, brown, layers of, 544 
preserving, 63 
the year round, 571 
Elder, green berried, 443 
Elephant hawk moth, the, 354 
Elm-tree barked, 458 
Elm-trees, the age of, 64 
Endive, 481, 547 
blanching, 359 
Broad-leaved, 467 
Enfield, plants in hloom at, 10 
for autunm and winter, 358 
Epacris, 98 
Epiphyllum, 599 
truncatem, 513; dried up, 599 
Epiphyllum*, grafting, 197 
growing, 364 
propagating, 364 
E rant hie hyemali*, 7 
Eremurus and Liliuiu gigxntcuin, 31 
Ereinuri, 244 
Erica arborea, 106 
australis, MU 
carnea, MO 
ciliaris, 166 
gracilis, 369 
hybrids, MO 
lusitanica, 100 
mediterranea. 106 
uielanthera. 639 
scoparia, 1<>6 
stricta, 100 
tetralix, Mo 
vagans 100 
vulgaris, 1<»6 
Wilmoreana, 78 
Ericas after blooming, 197 
Eriogonum siib-umb^ILstUin, 269 
Ervtlironium americanum, 68 
Hartwegi, (! 

Erythroniums, 230 
Essex, wall-fruit in, 173 
Eucalyptus globulus, 107 
Eucharis growing, 197 
Lilies. 52 

Eacorn is punctata, 282, 520 
Eugenia I’gni, 530 
Euonymus, the, as an edging, 549 
the, ns a pot plant, 561 
varieties of, 303 
Eujiatoriunus- 150 
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Euphorbia fulgens, 632 
pulcherrima, 33 
Wulfeni, 160 

Evergreen blind, making an, XU 
Evergreens, the catting of, *613 
Exhibition, plants for, 45 
Kxochorda grandiflora, 317 


F 

PAIEY BINGS on lawn, 456; origin 
-T of, 680 

Pence, climbers for a, 530 
evergreen, 503 
unsightly, covering, 101 
Fern, a good basket, 285 
a useful, 355 
Mis, Japanese, 671 

fronds turning brown, 442 : unhealthy, 

40 

roots, grubs among, 000 
spores, 443; sowing, 52, 374 
Stag’s-horn, 111 
the Bird’s-nest, 671 
the Hart’s-tongue, 643 
the Killarne t v, 671 
the Mountain, 17 
'wall, a, 299 
Ferns and flow ers, 551 
and grubs, 4$ 
basket, 009 
crested, 313 

exotic, for the open air, 534 
failing, 519 
for windows, 17 
from spores, raising, 102 
Gold and Silver, 242 
growing Maiden-hair, 192 
hardy, 483; at Xcwick Park, Sussex, 
483; by rock garden steps, 192; in 
the garden. 111 ; under a north nail, 
633; winter treatment of, 504 
in casks, 443 

in forecourt gardens, 321 

in porous jars, 20 

in the rock garden, 102 

Maiden-hair, 17, 407 ; failing, 198 

on a wall, 111 

on cork, 321 

on tree-steins, 135 

potting, loosely, 589 

sunlight for, 504 

too i»ale in colour, 384 

tree, dying, lol ; in the open air, 485 

under an old wall, 1LI 

under glass, 57, 172 

unhealthy, 14 

Fernery, a, in Leicestershire, 40 
the outdoor, 633 

Festoons for Roses and creepers, con¬ 
structing, 488 

Ficus repens failiug, 101; on open walls, 
KJO 

Field with Strawberries, planting, 079 
Fia bu*h in town park, London, July, 
1000, 339 
Xebian, 576 
the, as a town tree, 339 
V inlette Sepor, 675 
White Ixchia, 574 
Figs, 24 

and Grapes, 202 
in i>ots, 574, 008 
late crop of, 381 
notes on, 139 

outdoors, ISO, 829, 379, 405, 407, 441, 

028 

locking, 202 
pot, unsatisfactory, 028 
protecting, 637 
Fig-tree in Scotland, 347 
not fruiting, 303 
seeds, raising, 013 
unfruitful, 517 

Fig-trees cn walls, protecting, 624 
Filberts, 24, 488 
Finches, Zebra, breeding, 13 
Fir, California Red Silver, 5 
Silver, 4 ; nub-alpine, cones of, 4 
Spruce, insects on, 233 
the Scotch, as a background to an old 
manor house, 143 
Firs, saving seeds of, 561 
the effect of old Scotch, 143 
Fire-heap, about the, 375 
Hag, the Siberian, 282 
Flame-flower, the, 314, 062 ; in Ayrshire, 
351 

Flies and fruit, 275 
Flower, a good blue, 270 
bed, Yew-tree in, 7 

beds, avenue, show) plants for, 81 ; 
filling, 44 

bneder against house, 43; against ter¬ 
raced wall, 49; artistic arrangement 
of the, 480; making a, 074; plant¬ 
ing a, 202 ; portion of a, at Fonle 
Abbey, 44 ; scheme of colour for, 92 
borders, mulching, 446 
)>o\es, tar for, 052 

garden, the, in summer, 686; tubs in 
the, 34 
show s, 20 

Flowers, a gjod way of keeping cut, 40 
and Ferns , border of, 551 
and frait for a suburban garden, 401 
arrangement of cut, 175, 472, 581, 007, 
05o 

cut, for May, June and July, 524 
ih ied, 595 
drying, 362 
for hank, 520 


Flowers tor boxes, 289 
for conservatory, 110 
for north border, 114 
for quadrangle, 486 

hardy, for cutting, 283; for garden 
decoration, 575 
market, 81 

of the Dolomites, some, 060 
old-fashioned, 461 
planting hardy, 245 
seasonable, for home decoration, 23 
some hard)’ w hite, 635 
suitable for bed. 36 
white, outdoor m April, 134 
wild, a border of, 188; and Grasses, 
arrangements of, 367 
winter, of the open air, 7 
Foam-flower, the, 663 
the, as an edging, 335 
Foliage, autumn, 525 
coloured, in autumn, 545 
Forget-me-not, alpine, 233 
the New Zealand, 146, 215 
Forsythia viridissima buds destroyed by 
birds, 118 
Forsvthios, 131 
Fourcroya cubensis, 519 
Fowi manure, value of, 87 
Fowls for profit, 394, 475 
manure, 545 

the best, for a small run, 39 
trespassing, 63 
Fragrance in the garden, 676 
Frame for Cucumbers, 61 
heated, Cucumbers for, 88 
heating, from greenhouse, 342 
hive, putting swarm into, 125 
Vegetable Marrow’s in a, 40 
Frames, Violets in, 36 
Francos append iculata, 284 
Fraxinus americana, 218 
Freesia refract a alba, 21, 79 
Freesias, 79, 99, 198, 505 
not flowering, 518, 617 
treatment of, 303, 364 
Fritillaria pluriflora, 67 
Fritillarias, 109 
Fruit and birds, 425 
and poultry, 187 
and the middleman, 291 
bottled, 441 
buds, birds eating, 88 
colour in, 573 
culture unprofitable, 454 
flavour in, 263 

from the orchard to the home, 880 
garden, market, profits of, 62 ; renova¬ 
ting, 407 

houses, cleaning, 587 ; ventilating, 128 

notes, hardy, 103 

orchard, planting a, 653 

preservation of, 540 

prospects, 195 

protecting, 163 

room, the, 556; making a, 117 
storing, 379 
thinning, 441 

Fruits and vegetables, mulching, 347 
for a Kent garden, 438 
good, on north walls, 425 
Fruit-tree arches , 56 
grafts, protecting, 140 
Fruit-trees and birds, 60 
and tomtits, 164 
and vermin, 2 
dressing, 612 
etc., removing, 223 
for small gardens, 558 
for walls, 503 
for wood fence, 570 
grafting, 50 
growing in pots, 478 
helps to, 542 

in heavy soils, planting, 587 

in pots, 492 

insects on, 24 

in the flower garden, 477 

lime wash for, 637 

manuring, 345, 600 

Moss on, 570 

moving, 360 

mulching, 186 

newly planted, 138 

not bearing. 441, 450, 516, 679 

on fence, 254 

on house, planting, 187 

overgrown, 502 

planting, 101, 370, 541 

protecting, 663 

I pruning, 74, 541 ; and training, 540; 
standard, 129 ; young, 641 
reccntlv-planted, 360 
re-grafting, 663, 681 
removing, 691 
root-pruning, 331, 478, 541 
seedling, 590 
stunted, 194 
suckers on, 224 , 455 
summer pruning of, 115, 178, 194, 329 
transplanting, 516 
wall, 139 

watering, 126, 407 
young, 280 
Fuchsia, 395 

fulgens not flowering, 564 
splendens, 171 
standard, 221 
Fuchsias. 390 

ami Pelargoniums, propagating, 374 
failing, 221, 293 
for cuttings, starting, 10 
for pyramids, 206 
l for the open air, 336 
growing, 364 
hardy, 126 


Fuchsias, treatment of young, 52 
wintering, 857, 680 
Fungus in wood, 480 
name of, 255 

on Chrysanthemum-leaves, 327 
on Gooseberry-leaves, 159 
Orange, on Rose-leaves, 354 
Fungi on lawns, 380; destroying, 456 
Funkia Sieboldi, 388, 415; not flowering, 
407 

Funkias, 533 


Q 

nAILLABDIAS, 414 

w propagating. 374 
Galanthus Cassaba, 660 
Eltcesi, 660 
Galley-worm, the, 513 
Galls on Lime-tree, 255 
Galtonia candicans, 259, 402 
Garden, a blue, 230, 258, 209,298, 308, 337 
a Devon, 200 
a London, 202 
an Armagh, notes from, 67 
an English, in Malta, 198 
an Essex, with border of Tea and 
Monthly Roses in the foreground, 376, 
877 

an inn, 95 

an old, renovating, 209 
a, of native plants, 94 
a, on a hill in Surrey, 107 
a roof, 401 

a seaside, in Scotland, 214 
a spring wild bulb, 522 
at Torquay, shrubs for, 185 
a wall, 386 

a water, in London, 41 
a Wiltshire, 93 
a window, 3 

cropping a, 182; a new, 204, 516 
entering on a new, 52 
flowers for shady Ixmdon, 289 
frame, 665; seeds for, 43 
fruit-trees for small, 558 
handlights, 16 
insects in, 625 
Kent, fruits for a, 438 
laying out, 691 
liming a, 533 
making a, 108,158 
making, from pasture, 314 
manuring, 289 

ID) , 0 

my new, 156 

nitrate of soda for, 52 

notes from an Armagh, 469,985 

notes from an Irish, 281 

notice to quit, 63 

over-manuring, 427 

planting a, 206 

rabbits in the, 190 

refuse as manure, 655; os plant food, 
682 

renovating an old, 277 
riverside, planting a, 836 
rock, a peep into a north Lancashire, 
244 

small vegetable seeds for, 49 
stocking an Italian, 146 
the children’s, 157 
the first, that I made, 375 
the good influence of a, 244 
the w'ild, 70 
wall, planting, 463 
wild snrubs for, 572 
work, 12, 24 , 38, 51, 02, 76, 86, 90, 104, 
124, 137, 140, 165, 180, 184, 196, 210, 
235, 250, 261, 274, 288, 302, 316, 329, 
336, 343, 355, 368, 378, 391, 406, 421, 
435, 447, 452, 474, 486, 490, 514, 528, 
543, 548, 660, 583, 597, 609, 625, 688, 
651, 063, 676, 688 

Gardens, cottage, at Stratton, Ciren¬ 
cester, 239 
forecourt, 4(H) 
manuring, 275 
the design of, IS 
town, some notes on, 69 
Gardener’s house, a, 249 
Gardenias, growing, 135 
unhealthy, 194 
Gardening, back-yard, 87 
for profit, 596 

in relation to bee-keeping, 155 
v. collecting, 167 

Garrya elliptica, 5,118,173 ; male catkins 
of, 648 

Gas lime and wire worms, 516 
stove, heating, 472 
I Ga ultheria Shatlon, 682 
I Gazania splendens, 407 
I Geese for market, rearing, 515 
I Gems, three alpine, 71 
Genetyllis tulipifera, 206 
Genista, 515 
cinerea, 241 
prsecox, 320 
Genistas, 114 
after blooming, 221 
cutting back, 114 
Gentiana acaulis, 81 
Gentianella, the, 81 
Geranium cuttings dying, 138 
Geraniums, 14 
diseased, 627 
for vases, 191, 271 
in winter, 616 
keeping, 344 
treatment of, 133 

wintered in spare room in pots, CS9 
winter-flowering, 293 


Geraniums, wintering, 450 
Zonal, striking, without a greenhouse 
or frame, 46 
Gerbera Jameson i. 134 
Gesnera amabilis, 631 
Gesneras, 166, 631 
Geum atro-sanguineum fl.-pl., 1.Y2 
Heldreichi, 158 
Ghost moth, the, 538 
Gladiolus, 380 
bulbs, keeping, 677 
Colvillei The Bride, forcing, 678 
failing, 357 
The Bride, 281 

Gladioli for exhibition, planting, 52 
lifting, 572 
planting, 42 
side shoots from, 422 
Gladwin, the, 71 

Glass bottles, screw-necked, for bottling 
fruit, 328 

Glasshouses, cleaning, 637 
our, 518 

Globe Artichokes, 99 
flowers, 188 

Gloxinia, a seedling, 617 
seedlings, treatment of, 52 
Gloxinias, 303, 519 
from seed, 22, 494, 617 
not blooming, 423 
potting, 138 
ripening, 390 
Goat moth, the, 419 
Golden Drop, the, 201 
Goldfinch feeding on Inga, 599 
mule, 125 
the, 584 
Gold-fish, 125 
management of, 462 
Good King Henry, 370 
Gooseberry bushes, Lichen covered, 663 
pruning old, 263; red spots on, 232 
tan among, 513 

caterpillars, 182, 186,217, 224, 488, 502, 
624 

Cluster Cup fungus, 233 
Greengage, 642 
leaves, fungus on, 159 
Bough Yellow, 254 
Gooseberries, 210 

and Red Currants, summer pruning* 
262 

caterpillars on, 60 
green dessert, 642 
mouldy, 327 
on espaliers, 103 
on north walls, 454 
propagating, 641 
protecting, 623 
pruning, 637 
two good late, 455 
Gooseberry-tree, chrysalis on, 240 
Gooseberry-trees, canker on, 178 
Goree hedge, 530 
Grafting, 1 

Grape, a good late, 177 
mark Alicante, 177 
bunches running to tendrils, 74 
Foster’s Seedling, 177 
Gros Guillaume, 253 
Hyacinths, 71 

Vine tangled, 50; treatment of, 426 
Grapes, a fine crop of, 195 
and Apples failing, 331 
bottling, 491 
colouring, 176 
diseased, 358 
earlv, 128 

failing, 140, 247, 317, 360 
keeping, 556 ; late, 440 
Muscat, setting, 139 
outdoor, 492 
scalding in, 194, 237, 315 
■hanking in, 280, 315, 383 
spotted, 358 
thinning, 123 
winter, 569 

Grass banks, sloping, 317 
basic-slag on, 487 

field, from, to flower garden in 2£ years* 
380 

flower-bed on, 510 

land, converting, into market garden 
ground,462 
orchards, 28 

Grave, dwarf plants for, 40 
garden, planting a, 678 
Greenery for nosegays, 59 
Green-fly on Plum-tree, 255 
Greenhouse, a, in May, 606 
a lady’s, 147 
and conservator)’, 40-1 
and drip, 672 

a shaded, damp, and what may be done 
with it, 459 

border, planting a, 114 
building a, 14, 520 
climber for, 487 

cold, fine-leaved plants for, ICO ; plants 
for, 672 

constructing, 520 
cool, climber for, 52 
cropping a, 530 
erecting, 67 
for climbing Roses, 152 
heating, 136, 152, 219, 289, ‘370, 535, 
545, 612, 652 
in shade, 520 
lean-to, 250 
painting, 370 

plants for, 26, 97, 152, 289; for sunny, 
cold, 122; pruning, 420 
roof, the, 494 
shading a, 126 
small Roses for, 487 
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Greenhouse, some experiences of a small, 

staging in, 78 
unheated, plants for a. 303 
u*«es of, 88 
utilising a, 606 

winter-flowering plants for, 45 
winter flowers, 21 

Greenhouses, are they rateable ? 125 
cleaning and painting, 672 
gay in the spring, 535 
Greens and aphides, 507 
winter, planting, 183 
Grevillea robusta, 101 
Ground, swampy, planting, 194 
Grouping in the’ garden, effective, 245 
Groups, plants for edging, 159 
Grub in kitchen garden, 148 
Grubs among Peas, 203 
and Kerns, 48 
eating plants, 72 
in Cauliflower, 239 
in garden, 233 

in soil, 122, 148, 174, 233, 314 
in standard Briers, 122 
in Strawberry-bed, 354 
on Weeping Ash, 49 
Guano for Parsnips, 28 
Guanos, 152 
Guelder Roses, the, 162 
Gum-tree seed, raising, 64 
Gunnera manicata, 20 
Gvpsophila cerastioides, 259 
elegans, 311 

pauieulata, 298, 370, 661 


H 

O^EMANTHUS pubescens, 229 
** Hailstorm in July* 

Hairbelt , the Carpathian, 269 
the silvery dwarf, 84 
the Tufted, 268 

Hairbells aiut Delphiniums, a roup of tall, 
245 

llair w orms, 255 
ilalesia tetraptera, 320 
Hastings, a note from, 350 
Hawthorn dying, 241 
Hazel catkins, 648 
Heaths, tall, hardy, 450 
the hardy, in Ireland, 106 
Heating failure, 484 
Hedge, a Lavender, 130 
a thin, 126 
forming a, 162 

planting, 509 ; a Sweet Brier, 210 
<|uick set, 691 

Hedychium coronarium, 868, 589 
Heli’anthemum fortnosinn, 428 
halimifolium, 428 
|*olifoliuui, 428 
umbellatum, 428 
rnjgare, 428 
llelianthenunns, 428 

Helianthus decapetalus and dry weather, 
415 

Ileliotroi*e in cool greenhouse, 545 
in greenhouse, 56 
scentless, 529 
the winter, 7 

Heliotropes as standards. 622 
for cutting, 333 
Hellebores as cut flowers, 632 
ilelleliorus abschasicus, 562 
antiquorum, 562 
colchicus, 562 
guttatus, 562 
niger altifolius, 6*/9 
onentalis, 562 
Hemerocallit, 70 
flava, 232 

Hemp, the African, 689 
Hens, feeding Laying, 571 
Hepatica, 68 
Hepaticas, moving, 414 
Herhs, garden, 572 
Heuchera sanguinea, 64, 599 
Hive, fi-ame, populating, 87 
inmates of the, 273 
products of the, 63 
the combination, 690 
Hives to the moors, taking, 330 
llolly for hedge, 118 
from berries, raising, 64 
propagating the yellow-berried, C2S 
the, 593 

the Weeping, 637 

Weeping, in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
593 

Hollies from s el, raising, 557 
■ two fine, 213 

Hollyhock disease, the, 81, 362, 414 
| fungus, 392 
1 leaves, unhealthy, 287 
| Holly hoc ks, 394, 432 
diseased, 434 
1 failing, 217 
Home acre, the, 188 
Homerias, 691 
Honesty, White, 146 
Honey, clarifying, 394 
Honeysuckle, the scarlet Trumpet, 345 
Honeysuckles, winter-flowering, 649 
Hops from s:*ed : 691 
spent, as manure, 476 
Hot-bed, making up. 545 
House aiui garden, a Hampshire, 19 
cold plants for, 483 
cool, 678 

decoration, a new idea for, 687 
decor it ions, simple, 175 


House front, climbers on, 438 
heating a, 665 

Hoya bella in a greenhouse, 303 
caruosa, 52; c. and H. bella, 97 
Hyacinth bulbs after flowering, 101 
Hyacinths, 395 
after blooming, 114 
after forcing, 120 
and Tulips after flowering, 114 
early. 349 

growing in water, 417 
Roman, failing, 568 
simple device for staking, 580 
with two flower-spikes, 78 
Hyocinthus candicans, 675 
Hydrangea Hortensia, 33 ; in pots, 417 
^lariesi, 204 

Hydrangeas, 166, 236, 293 
blue, 284 

group of, edged with Ferns, 159 

in pots, 256 

not blooming, 526 


I 


TUEX Hodginsi, 428 
-1 Imantophyllum, 110 
Improvements, small, 633 
Incubation, artificial, 571 
Indian Bean-trees, 306 
India-rubber-plant, repotting, 407 
Inn garden, an, at Dymock, Gloucester, 
95 

Insecticide, a good, 24, 48 
Insecticides, 254 
Insect in the garden, 240 
Insects in garden, 434, 625 
In manure-water, 306 
in water, 174 
on fruit-trees, 24 
on Pear-trees, 138 
Ipqmaea Horsfallko, 647 
Iris cristata, 58 

English, 387; and Tritomas iu Grass, 
215 ; Mont Blanc, 387 ; raising, 510 
flowers in a basket, 472 
faetidissima, 71 
germanica group, 190 
Kamipferi, raising, 363 
reticulata major, 8, 44 
seed. 344 

sihinca, 282 ; group, 191 
Spanish, and Ixias, 475 
stylosa, 58, 215, 557, 563; at Walley, 
215 ; not flowering, 500 
taller group, 189 
tectorum, 58 

the Algerian, at Warley, 215, 563 
time, 189 
Irises, 021 
diseased, 236 
English and German, 190 
Spanish and English, 330, 577 
bland, how to treat an, 101), 191 
Ivy as a pot plant, 549 
for hoarded fence, 557 
the bronzed, 649 
tree form of the common, 657 
Ivies, 582 
bush}-, 640 
for north wall, 92 
Ixodes erinaceus, 240 
Ixoros unhealthy, 642 


J 

JACKDAW, death of, 544 
J Jars, porous, Ferns in, 2d 
Jasmine, pruning the yellow, 479 
the hulian yellow, 92 
the Moreton Bay, 605 
the shrubby, 92 
the white, 92 

the winter, round a window, 91 
white, not flowering, 368, 561 
Jasmines, the hardy, 91, 92 
Jasminum fruticans, 92 
grandiflorum, 118, 126 
humile, 29, 213 

nudiflorum, 92, 561, 665 ; pruning, 88 ; 

round a window, 91 ; spray of, 92 
officinale, 92 ; fruiting, 649 
Jonquils, 120 
Judas-tree, the, 185 

Junitter, the Japanese, as grown in 
Jajtan in a metal vase, 117 
the Plum-fruited, 106 
Juniperus, 106 
chmensis, 106 
i communu*, 106 
j dntpacea, 106 
exeelsa, 106 
phcenicea 106 
recurva, 106, 107 
rigidi, 106 
Sabina, 106 
thurifera, 106 
virginiana, 106 
Justicia carnea, 370, 657 
speciosa, 673 


K 

TfALANCHOX flatnmea, 173 
A*- Kalmias not flowering, 138 
Kentias, 671 


Kerria japonica and K. variegata, 213 ; J. 
plena, 213 
the single, 144 

Kitchen garden, ^rubin, 148 ; the, 252 
gardens, cropping small, 559 
Kniphofla caulescens, 351 
Nelso’ni, 403 
Tucki, 325 
Kniphoflos, 620 
Kohl Rabi, 85 ; cooking, 393 


L 

T ABURNUM seed, sowing, G53 
kJ the New Zealand, 102, 545 
unhealthy, 612 

Lachenalia, the, as a basket-plant, 55 
lachenalias, 404 
growing, 55 
Laelia Dayana, 662 
purpurata, 55 

Land for profit, cropping, 451 
I^antanas in the flower garden, 415 
lapageria alba in cool-house, 535; grow¬ 
ing in a cool-house, 535 
failing, 344 
soil for, 450 
Lapagerias, 417 
Inarch aphis, the, 327 
disease, the, 549 
Lasiandra macrantha, 488 
Lastrea oreopteris, 17 
Lathyrus latifolius albus, 388 
Laurel hedge, old, 88 
laurels, planting hank with, 613 
unhealthy, 131 
Laurustinus, 107 

Lavatera trimestris, 442 ; flowers of, in a 
vase, 442 
Lavender, 351 
failing to bloom, 599 
hedge, a, 120 
increasing, 479 
water, making, 315 

Law— 

Action in county court, powers of the 
registrar, 652 

Allotment lands, notice to quit, 585 
Allotments, obtaining, 13 
Apprentice’s indentures, an, 39 
Arrears of rent, liability for, 24 
Bees, property in swarm of, 220 
Bill, what is a? 25 
Bui ding offence, 87 
question, a, obstruction to light, 301 
Bulbs, breach of contract for sale and 
delivery of, 100 

Cat, killing, liability of person, 220 
Claim by nurseryman and market 
gardener for compensation, 690 
Coachman and garaener, duties of, 

678 

Cock-crowing, nuisance from, 330 
Compensation for loss of business, 515 
Contract, terms of, 611 
Cottage, tenancy agreement for, 273 
use of, in return for loon, 544 
Debt, recoverv of, owing by intestate, 
100 

Debts and funeral expenses, liability of 
a son for, 678 

Delay in forwarding goods purchased 
through advertisement, 260, 287 
Ditch, a neighbour’s, 615 
Drainage question, a, 164 
Family troubles, 611 
Farmers and the Workmens’Compensa¬ 
tion Act, 698 
Fence, boundary, 557 
Fencing question, the, 422 
Flowers delayed in transit by railwav, 
357 

selling on a highway, 205 
Footway, a private, 39 
under public footpath, 422 
Fruit-trees and Roses, removal of, 
from private garden, 677 
etc., planted by agricultural tenant, 
475 

Gardener, treatment of, 393 
Gardener’s claim to flowers, a, 181, 205 
compensation, 557 
grievance and notice, 627 
illness and wages, 677 
notice, a, 87, 380 
removal, expenses of, 205 
wages, 657 

Garden tenancy, 220; notice to deter¬ 
mine, 677 

Greenhouse erected by tenant, 436 
faulty, construction of, 677 
purchase of a, 151 
repair of. 462 

Greenhouses erected by tenant, com¬ 
pensation for, 220 
Groom-gardener's notice, 422 
Gun licence, 100 

Hedge, a neighbour’s, overhanging, 593 
trimmings, removal of, from nigh- 
way, 556 

Highway, selling flowers on a, 205 
Holding, notice to quit, 287 
House, semi-detached, 698 
Income tax, 090 
Ivy growing on wall, 436 
Kitchen garden, notice to quit, 639 
Land, deficiency in area of, 436 
obtaining possession of, 63 
Landlord and tenant, breach of con¬ 
tract, 380, 557 

Landlord’s liability for repairs, 14 


Law- 

Lease, termination of, for term of years, 
501 

Licence, male servant’s, 125, 164, 205, 
611,652 

revocation of, 462 

Light, exclusion of, from garden by 
neighbour’s building, 422 
the right to, 100, 164 
Loan, 652 

Market garden, notice to quit, 25, 50L 
611 

Master and apprentice, fine for absence, 
442 

Month's notice, a calendar, 205 
Mortgage, 39 
Mortgaged property, 125 
Mortgagor, liability of, 357 
Notice to determine weeklv tenancy, 87 
to quit, 87, 151, 301, 653, 627 
unsigned, to quit, 100 
Partnership question, a, 585 
Payment, recovering, for plants suiv 
plied, 515 

Perversity, a piece of, 544 
Plants, a neighbour's climbing, 557 
flowering, right to remove, 369 
purchasing, through advertisement, 
100 

sold, recover}' of price of, 287 
Poor rates, 585 
Poultry trespassing, 393, 652 
Probate, 664 

Property, conveyance of, 652 
Rabbits, shooting, 462 
Rent, arrears of, liability for, 25 
liability for, further consequences. 

Right to remove edging tiles, 357 
Roots of trees penetrating the land of 
another owne-, 125 
Scotland, an under-tenancy in, 100 
Servant, male, licences for, 205 
Sen ant's notice—sickness, 627 
removal expenses, 090 
title to clothes, 249 
Service, notice to determine, 181 
Sewer, laying, through allotments, 163 
Shareholders, register of, 14 
Slaughter-house, nuisance from, 2G0 
Son, liability of, for his mother’s debts, 
677 

Sub-letting and valuation, questions <m 
to, 487 

Support, right of, 100 
Telephone company, trespass by, 422 
Tenancy, a case of disputed, 181 
an indefinite notice to determine, 611 
yearly, notice to determine, 151 
Tenancies, monthly, not within the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act, 515 

Tenant, private, may not remove 
things planted in garden, 611 
quitting before expiration of tenanev, 
611 

Tenant’s right to remove fruit-trees 
501 

Time to give notice to determine ten¬ 
ancy, 287 

Tree, injur}- to, 436 
Trespass by telephone company, 422 
Vegetables, hawking. 627 
Wages, a serv ant’s, 677 
during sickness, payment of, 571 
Wales, market garden holding in, 
agreement for U-tting, 544 
Water drain, surface, 639 
right to, 422 

Will, executors must prove, 677 
form of a, 475 
probate of, 220, 287 

Workman’s claim for compensation, 487 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (1900), 
369, 611 

Lawn, 380 
ants in, 272 
draining, 665 
dressing, 394, 422 
fairy rings in, 218, 450 
fungus in, 646 
hollow places In, 344 
improving a, 470 
management of, 388 
Moss on, 134, 437, 470, 533, 545, 572 
patchy, 88, 262 
plants and shrubs for, 461 
renovating a, 317 
sand, 8 
seeding a, 423 
tennis court, 377 
top-dressing, 487 
unsatisfactory, 524 
weed, 357 

weeds, destroying, 463 
weedy, 237, 437 
worms in, 190 
I.a\vn8, mice in, 26, 52 
Iieadwort, rosy-flowered, 536 
the Cape, 509 
Leaf soil, 140, 612 
Leather-flower, the, 504 
Leaves as protection, 635 
decayed, value of, 64 
skeleton, 221 
Ledbury, a cottage in, 80 
Leeks diseased, 234 
growing for exhibition, 615 
in June, 183 
main crop, 234 
Lejfhoms, white, 13 
IjOicestershire, a fernery in, 40 
I*euion-tree not fruiting, 138 
Lenten Roses, planting, 170 
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Leonotis Leonurus, 616 
Leptospermum scoparium, 162 
Lettuce, 871 

early spring, without a frame, 539 
Hardy Hammersmith, 103 
in hot, dry summer, 289 
in hot w eather, 208 
Paris White Cos, 467 
white Chavigny, 435 
Lettuces, Cabbage, for winter, 20S 
Coe, 208 

for winter and spring, 348 
summer, 235 
winter, 104 

Leuooium carpathicom, 71 
Lewiua redivisa, 259 
Leycesteria formoea, 118 
Libonia floribunda, 101, 236, 645 
Lilac and Syringa, striking, 286 
forced, after flowering, 66 
forcing, 496; into bloom, 617 
Mine. Legraye, 143 
shoot, deposit on, 287 
trees, cutting back, 411 
white, for forcing, 123 
Lilacs, 226, 488 

Lilium aw ration, 54, 325, 414,646; a fine, 
416,469; a monstrous, 54; failing, 40, 
221, 357 ; in pots, 52 ; planting, 232 ; 
potting, 652; rotting in Cocoa-fibre- 
refuse, 20 

bulbs after flowering, 496 
candidum, 469, 627 ; diseased, 250; in 
herbaceous border, 621 
chalcedonicum failing, 57 
giganteum, 508; from seed, raising, 562 
Hansoni, 270 

Harrisi, 97, 221; and L. speciosum, 
forcing, 639 
Rrsetzen, 414 

Iongifloram, growing, 617; l. Harrisi, 
257; 1. Takesima, 501 
odorum, 199 

speciosum, 361 ; growing, 589; s. Mel¬ 
pomene, 380, 402; s. rubnun cruen- 
tum, 414 ; s. rubram in pots, 40 
Thunbergianum Orange Queen, 269 
Lilium*, forcing into bloom, 627 
watering, 126 
Lily, a Day, 70 
a fine golden-rayed, 429 
Arum, not opening, 160 
deformed, 652 
Madonna, 330 

of. the Valley, 202, 579; bed, re-making 
a, 67 ; double, 533 ; failing, 190; forc¬ 
ing, 510, 612; for market, 472; under 
trees, 170 

Hoed, failing, 678 
the African, 145 
the'Bermuda, 257 

the blue African, 230, 407 ; in tubs, 416 
the Guernsey, 242 
the Madonna, 627 
the Scarborough, 536 
the St. Bernanl's, 114 
the white African, 145 
the white Wood, 169 
white, in border, 621 
yellow Arum, 242 
Ulies after forcing, 471 
and Crinums underneath an old wall, 
446 

and Torch Ulies, a border of hardy, 
619 

falling, 282 
management of, 374 
planting, 661 

IiiM'lor-Chrysanthemums, 352 
rubbish for fruit-trees, 488 
tree, galls on, 255 
trees, cutting down, 488 
wash for fruit-trees, 637 
water for slugs, 114 
Liming after manure, 85 
liqujdainbar stvraciflua, 530 
the, .530 

Squid-manure, 138 

for Apple-trees, 117 

JHriodendron tulipiferum, flower and 
foliage of, 204 
Liriope graminifolia, 515 
Liver disease in poultry, 287 
Lobelia cardinal (a, 169; at home, 96 
Firefly', 145 

Mgens, Queen Victoria, from seed, 444 
Queen Victoria, 361 
Loch Kishom, 1 loss, N.B., 386 
Lonicera sempervirens, 345 
Love birds, 869 
Luculia gratissima, 303, 609 
Lupine, the tree, 35 
Lupinus polyphyllus albus, 166 
Lyeaste Skinneri, 255 
Lychnis Walkeri, 325 
Lycium europnum, 162 


M 

MACKAYA bella, 607; doicers of, in a 
111 vase, 607 
Madagascar Love Birds, 63 
“Magazine, the Botanical,” 211 
Maggot in Peaches, 106 
in Pears, 217 
the Onion, 278 

Magnolia at Warley Place, Essex, 264 
'•ouspictia at Barringtons, Rayleigh, 
207; at Grange-ocer-Saiids, Lanca¬ 
shire, 265 

fl> icers in a bowl, 009 ; in a vase, 669 
not flowering, 138 


Magnolia on house, 438 
Soulangeana in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, 265 

stellate, group of, in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, 582 

Magnolias as cut flowers, 113 
in cool districts, 264 
Maiden hair Fern, 501 
Maize, cooking, 615, 640 
growing, in a Kent garden, 527 
or Indian Corn, 527 
Malt-dust manure, 502 
Malva moschataalba, 270 
Mandevilla suaveolens, 617 
Manetti stocks budded last summer, 
557 

Mango, the, 315 

Manure, artificial, for Potatoes, *28 
chemical, 26 
for Onions, 88 
for Potatoes, artificial, 679 
for pot plants, 114 
for sana, 481 
water for bulbs, 599 
Manures, artificial, 138 
for crops, 49 

Manuring with basic-slag, 239 
“ Many Happy Returns, 1 ’ 170 
Maple, a Japanese, growiivj in a Japan¬ 
ese pot, US 
propagating the, 545 
Maples for effect, 450 
Japanese, 16 
Marguerite , the blue , 21 
Marguerites, 394 

Market gardener’s difficulties, a, 03 
flowers, 81 
Peas, 679 

Marrow, a large, 451 
Marrow's and Tomatoes, 252 
Custard, in the north of Scotland, 52 
failing, 240, 348 
in frames, 234 
Mary, Blue-eyed, 206 
Meadow Rue, 507 

Mealy-bug and scale on Stephanotis, 10 
in vinery', 206, S47 
Medicago maculata, 627 
Medick, the Spotted, 627 
Medlar leaves diseased, 275 
Medlars, preserving, 438 
Megasea ligulata in pots, 135 
Megaseas, 635 
Melon notes, 291 
plants, insect infested, 395 
scarlet flesh, 62 
Melons cracking, 177 
decayed, 383 
failing, 237 
frame, 209 

fruiting, in frame, 263 
in pots failing, 360 
late, 176 

plunged in pots, 126 
pot culture of, 223 
raising and fruiting of, 60 
soil for, 128 
water, 29 

Mentmore ugliness, 69 
Menziesia empetriformis, 107 
Mice in a lawn, 26 
in lawns, 52 
Mignonette, 242 
among Roses, 446, 469 
for spring blooming, 326 
tree, 171 

Mildew on Apple-tree leaves, 206 
on Plums, 405 
on Vines, 128, 177, 248, 291 
Millipedes. 480 
Mimosa failing to bloom, 126 
flowering in the open air, 120, 173 
forcing, 110 
pudica, 495 
Mint, 26, 371 
failing, 272 

Mistletoe on Apple-tree in Royal Gardens, 
Kew, 595 
the, 594 

Mite, the Black Currant, 115 
Mock Orange not flowering, 152 
Oranges, the, 398 
Moles, killing, 407 
Montbretia failing, 362 
Montbretias, 8, 433, 400 
hybrid, 563 
in pots, 220 
lifting, 414, 469 
not flowering, 303 
Moss litter manure, 612 
on fruit-trees, 570 
on law'll, getting rid of, 114 
on lawns, 134, 437, 470, 545, 572 
Moth, Hawk-eyed, 404 
name of, 72 

the Death’s-head, 354, 419 
the Pine-bud, 148 
the small Ermine, 272 
Moths in beehive, 366 
Moulting season, the, 369 
Mouse-trap, a simple, 687 
Mulberry, the, in a London suburban 
garden, 187 

Mulberry-tree, broken limbs on, 114 
casting its fruit, 530 
Mulching and watering, S10 
Musa Basjoo, 282 

Ensete in a Berkshire garden, 284 ; at 
St. Catherine's House, Guildford, 283 
japonica, 282 
Musas and Bananas, 282 
Muscari, 71 
azureum, 44 

eonicuni tor naturalising, 134 
Heldreichi, 81 


Mushroom bed, 301; in vinery, 272 ; out¬ 
door, 252 

beds, part of, at Bromley Farm, Kent, 
603 ; watering, 194 
growing, 26 
house, the, 348 

Mushrooms all the year round, 003 
early, 305 
gathering, 637 
growing, 127 
in cellar, 250 
Mussel scale, the, 456 
Mustard and Cress in punnets, 6*23 
Myosotidiuni nobile, 146, 310 
Myosotis alpestris, 233 
Myrtles, growing, 672 


N 


MAVIS wanted, 120,134 
Ls Nandina domestica, 241 
Narcissus Albatross , 109 
bicolor, 215 
bulbs, lifting, 246 
ceriums, 133 

double white, failing, 58, 182, 200 
failing, 237 
Lultcorth, 563 

Mme. de Graaff in the Grass at Warley 
Place, 635 

Pheas&nt’s-eye, growing the, 149 
poeticus failing, 200, 250 
triandrus albus, 158 
White Wings, 157 
Narcissi above ground, 524 
bulbs after flowering, 604 
covering beds of, 28 
the best single and double, 231 
Nasturtiums, 388 
not flowering, 269, 296 
Nectarine Cardinal, 200 
Humboldt, 271 
Spenser, 624 

Nectarines shrivelling, 381 
Nephrolepis exaltata, 285 
Nerines, growing, 484 
repotting, 367 

Nerium, a double white, 578 
Oleander, 488 
single white, 579 
Neriums, 579 

Nettles, clearing out, 101, 591 
Nicotiana affinis, sowing, 101 
sylvestris, 510 
Nicoticide, 420 
Nightingales, Chinese, 13 
Nine Bark, the. 225 
Nitrate of potash, 250 
of soda for garden, 52; for outdoor 
Strawberries, 178 
Nuts, Cob, 315; fan-trained, 518 


O 


ADONTOOLOSSUM Rossi, 390; R. 
V tnajus, 662 

Oil-stove for heating, 519 ; conservatory, 
152 

heating bv, 530 
Old Man, 557 

Oleander, growing an, 194 
management of, 374 
Olearia Gunniana, 73 
Haasti, 345, 390; H. and O. Gunniana, 
73 

Omphalodes verna, 206 
Oncidium flexuosum, 484 
Jonesianum, 553 
tigrinuin, 553 
varicosuin Rogersi, 602 
Onion Allan’s Reliance, 203 
Banbury Prize, 406 
Bedfordshire Champion, 16 
Brown Globe, 547 
plants withered, 166 
Onions, autumn, thinning, 397 
feeding, 335 
for exhibition, 74 
from seed, 74 

good keeping, with strong flavour, 52 
keeping, 679 

light r. heavy soils for, 14*2 
manure for, 88 
storing, 397 

transplanting autunm-sowm, 679 
Ononis fmticosa, 246 
Onosma tauricum, 201 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum, 812 
Orache, 14 

Orange fungus on Rose foliage, 35)9 
the Myrtle-leaved, dy ing, 133 
tree seedling, 476 
Oranges, seedling, 237, 317 
Orchard and pond, our, 145 
house, 21, 51 
planting, 516 
trees, renovating, 040 
Orchid, a North American, 78 
name wanted, 429 
notes, 632 

Orchids, an amateur's, 255 
cool, 228 ; in winter, 553 
cool-house, 111 
for cool-house, 589 
hot and cool-house, 5S0 
intermediate-house, 130 
some easily grown, 522 


Orchids, treatment of, 521, 553 
watering, 484 

Ornithogalum arabicum, 133,158 
nutans, 70 
Osmunda regal is, 437 
Oxalis failing to flower, 40 


P 

DJBONIA Lemon Queen, 269 
A Pasony flowers in a jar, 867 
Patony, tree, in the garden at Court 
Farm, Hawkesbury, 290, 297 
Pwoniea, 218 
and Lilies, 407 
double, as cut-flowers, 367 
herbaceous, 264 
notes on, 620 
not flow’ering, 282 
sweet-scented, 311 

tree, 246, 501; and herbaceous, 499; in 
pots, 444 

Paint for hot-water pijies, 639 
Palm, a, in prt, 271 
Date, 325 
dying, 110 

leaves diseased, 64 ; scale on, 520 
repotting, 78 
treatment of, 122 
unhealthy, 14, 568 
Palms, 88 

in pots, 271 . • 

unhealthy, 530 

Pampas Grass, 500, 585, 636; moving, 7 ; 

not flowering, 101 
Pandanus Veitchi, 229 
Pansies, 190 

and Tufted Pansies, 132 
dividing, 317 
growring, 262 

Tufted, 96, 351; Dr. Stuart's, 202; 
Duchess of Fife and its sports, 270; 
early, 232; for autumn planting, 445 ; 
for massing, 170 ; from Hawick, 387 ; 
from Scotland, 170; King of the 
Blues, 213; Lark, 215 ; Marguerite, 
246; Miss Gertie Waterer, 215; 
neglected, 435; Nellie Cruse, 244 ; 
planting, 259, 298, 674; planting 
divided plants, 461; promising novel¬ 
ties, 20 ; propagating, 400 ; season¬ 
able w ork among, 412; shading 
flow’ers of, for exhibition, 258; sum¬ 
mer propagation of, 323 ; the newer, 
214; w'hen to plant, 44; White 
Empress, 145 

Parakeet plucking out its feathers, 2*20 
with sore back, 63 
Paris Daisy in the open air, 146 
Parlour Palm, 14 ; in bad health, 22 ; re¬ 
potting, 463 ; treatment of, 367 
Parrot casting its feathers, 462 
death of grey, 151, 571, 599 
grey, 652 
Parrots, grey, 626 
Parsley, 103, 234, 371 
for winter transplanting, 603 
Parsnips, coarse, 449 
guano for, 28 
Passifloras, 257 
Passion-flower failing, 351 
Pea Autocrat, 393, 435 
Criterion, 4 
Day’s Sunrise, 183 
haulm and Bean stem, 331 
Jeyes’ Conqueror, 01 
midge, 202 

Sweet, and the garden Pea, 297; bush, 
402 ; Butterfly, 402 ; Fascination, 
270; Navy Blue, 258 ; Salopian, 269 ; 
the new' bush, 351; Triumph, 258 ; 
Wide Awake, 258 
the Everlasting, growing, 500 
the Mummy, 301 
the w'hite Everlasting, 388 
Peas and Asters diseased, 202 
and drought, 320 
and dry w*eather, 451 
a selection of, 301 
attacked by millipedes, 159 
bad grow th of, 142 
blighted, 275 
bottling green, 317 
diseased, 250, 275, 395 
failure of, 301 
for autumn supply, 7; 
for market, 679 
i grubs among, 203 
I late, 179, 371 
mildewed, 392 
mulching and watering, 234 
on early lxmlers, 179 
sparrow's destroying. 637, 657 
Sweet, 166, 190, 005 ; as cut flowers, 
675 ; a selection of the best sorts, 3214 ; 
failing, 232; for garden decoration, 
20; from cuttings, 299 ; how to keep 
the plants blossoming, 268; in bloom, 
232, 035 ; in winter, 395; manures 
for, 444 ; on tree-stump, 486 ; plant¬ 
ing out, 156 ; popular sorts at the bi¬ 
centenary celebration, 296; sowing 
in winter, 282 : staking, 190, 370, 402, 
491, 557, 653, 674 
thin sowing of, 650 
Peach, a late, 555 
and Apple-trees diseased, 328 
and Nectarine-trees, extension of, 50 ; 
lifting, 383 ; neglected, 569 ; ripening, 
001 

blister, 116, 173. 200 
blooms dropping, 90 
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Peach border, making a, 624 
borders, closely cropping, 90 
branches dying, 60 
failing to fruit, 210 

S miming in, 114 
ale’s Early, 347 

house facing west, 425 ; lean-to, number 
of trees for, 426 
bouses in spring, cold, 115 
Sal way, 254 
Sea Eagle, 555 
stones splitting, 195 
Peaches, 407,455 

and Nectarines, 128, 223, 224 ; in cold- 
boose, 570; in the open, 451 
and Vines, treatment of, 84 
Belle Bauce and Princess of Wales, 516 
bud-dropping in, 24 
diseased, 380 
early, 38 
failing, 140 

in greenhouse facing cast, 420 
maggot in, 166 
cpen air, 641 
outdoor, 224, 555 
pruning, 491 
red-spider on, 383 
ripe, and ante, 164 
spurs on, 24 

standard, in the open, 473 
stone splitting in, 253 
thinning, 178 
two double-flowered, 46 
Peach-tree laterals, 178 
planting, 491 
roots, fungus on, 88 
seedling, 503 
sheltering, 666 
summer pruning, 152 
Peach-trees after fruiting, 347 
aphides on, 104 

bush, at the S. Devon fruit farm, 253 
in greenhouse, planting, 488 
life of, 140 

on old railway sleepers, 164 
on wall, 182 
outdoor, unnailing, 625 
pruning, 74 
renovating, 345 
training, 84 
under glass, 116 
yellows in, 573 
Pear, a late, 569 
and Apple-trees, old, 379 
a weeping, in St. Jam V Park, 649 
Beorre Alexandre Lucas, 3; B. Ballet 
pert, 2, 3 

bloom falling, 210 ; from frost, protect¬ 
ing, 2 

buds, sparrows eating, 29,117 
Charles Ernest, 2, 473 
Directeur Hardy, 3 
Docteur Joubert, 3 
Dr. Jules Guyot, 3 
Durondeau, 491 
for south wall, 405 
Jargonelle failing, 665 
leaves, blight on, 150 ; unhealthy, 174 
Le Lectier, 3 
Marguerite Marrilat, 3 
President Barra be, 3 
stern, grafted, 679 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, 420 
Pears, covering walks with single cordon, 
128 

cracked, 186 
cracking, 383 
failing, 358 
for walls, 516 

K sng sleepy, 518, 558, 601 
te keeping, 569, 602 
maggots in, 217 
new, 2 

notes on, 440 

premature dropping of late, 569 
shrivelled, 331,454, 572 
sleepy, 427 
twelve good late, 569 
Pear-tree in bloom on until, 637 
Jargonelle in bloom in Dublin, 129 
leaves unhealthy, 200 
moving a, 405 
Sir Philip Crampton’s, 128 
Pear-trees, blight on, 240 
insects on, 366 
not fruiting, 572 
on walls, pruning, 573 
Peat and loam, 437 
for Rhododendrons, 10 
Pelargonium, a fine Ivy-leaved, 617 
album grandijiorum, 293 
an early Jtoroer, market, 293 
double Zonal Fraicheur, 416 
French Dr. Andre, 292 
Ivy-leaved, in open air in Comical', 
350; Mine. Crousse a* a pot plant, 
294 ; unhealthy. 262 
Regal, treatment of old, 483 
Souv. de Chan. Turner at a window 
plant, 295 

West Brighton Gem, 459 
Zonal, Herniione, 99; Pnyllis, 191 
Pelargoniums, buds on, 88 
cut trusses of Zonal , 294 
double, 172 ; and single, 404 ; Zonal in 
pots, 272 
failing, 342 
French, 9 

in poor condition, 242 
Ivy-leaved, 191; for cutting, 416; 
raising, 160 

propagating Zonal, 372 
Regal, propagating, 417 
sections of, 292 


Pelargoniums unhealthy, 830 
winter-flowering Zonal, 417 
wintering, 403 

Zonal, 98, 120, 284; from seed, 671; 
turning black, 557 
Pent demon, a seedling, 591 
Pentsteinons, 591 
Perennials, 20 
a bonier of hardy, 290 
and biennials, 76 
and bulbs, 027 
dwarf, hardy, 361 
for beds, 433 
for border, 325 
for hot border, 633 
from seed, 158, 461,.498 
half-hardy, 20 

hardy, 500; for exhibition, 357 ; for 
shady borders, 412; growing from 
seed, 189 
low growing, 381 
near the sea, 470 
near trees, 88 
planting, 388,663 
seeds of hardy, 88 
summer, 440 
supposed, dying, 70 
Pergola, covering a, with Roses, 494 
Persimmon, the Japanese, 008 
Petasites fragrant, 7 
Petunia seed, 052 
Petunias, 100 
double, 220 

tor next year, propagating, 357 
Phacelia campanularia and Nemesia stru- 
mbsa, 062 

Pheasants, rearing young golden, 151 
Philadelphus eoronarim, 398 
Gordonianus, 398 

grandiflom*, 204, 398, 561; part of a 
plant of, 501 
hirsutus, 398, 399 
latifoliut, 399 
microphyllus, 398 
Satzumi, 398 
the, 398 
verrucosus, 399 
Phlebodium aureum, 275 
Phlox Drumntondi, late sown, 509 
Phloxes, 407, 645 
good, 325 

m shadv places, 422 
Phoenix liu-belini, 147 
Phonniums flowering, 138 
Photographic Competition, list of awards, 
529 

Phygelius capensis, 404 
Phy salts Alkekengi, 71, 082 
Franchetti, 134 , 515, 518, 545, 550, 686, 
693 

Physianthus aliens, 459 
Picea nobilis, 053 

Picotee Redbraes, flowers of, in a vase, 
247 

Pine-Apples from Jamaica, 254 
Pine-bud moth, the, 148 
Pine, the, 130 
the Cluster, 131 
the Corsican, 130 
the Grey, 131 
the Himalayan, 130 
the Jerusalem. 130 
the Monterey, 130,131 
the Mountain, 130 
the Oregon, 130 
the Pyrenean, 131 
the Red, 131 
the Star, 131 
the Stone, 131 
the Sugar, 130 
the Swiss, 130 
the Torch, 131 
the Western Yellow, 131 
the White, 131 
Pink, a white Mule, 285 
Her Majesty, an edging of, 334 
Mrs. la kin, 109 
Mrs. Sinking, var. Gear!, 258 
the alpine, 201 
Pinks for exhibition, 109 
propagating, 334 
Pin us, 130 
Cembra, 130 
Coulteri, 130 

densiflora with the roots growing in the 
air, 120 
excels*, 130 
halepensis, 130 
insignis, 130, 131 
Lambertiana, 130 
Laricio, 130 
montana, 130 
monticola, 130 
parvi flora, 131 
Pinaster, 131 
pinea, 131 
ponderosa, 131 
pyrenaica, 131 
resinosa, 131 
rigida, 131 
Sabiniana. 131 
Strobus, 131 
sylvestris, 131 

Pipes, black varnish on, 487 
hot-water, paint for, 639 
Pipsissewa, 68 
Pit, use of a cold, 120 
Plant, a fine winter-flowering, 616 
a useful bulbous, 542 
carpet, 440 
for a hedge, 107 
for a hot, dry position, 114 
leaves burned, 182 


shading Regal, 171 
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pests, 218 
Pif. making a, 120 


Plants and bulbs, hardy, moving, 062 
and flowers in the house, 687 
and shrubs for lawn, 461 
aquatic, for the bed or side of a river, 
437 

arrangement of, in small gardens, 350 
arrangement of stove and greenhouse, 
606 

border, 620 ; all the year round, 432 
carpet, for beds, 283 
climbing, for porch, 380; for wall, 
202 

cool greenhouse, 326 
dwarf edging, 545; for grave, 40 
early, for mixed borders, 81 
evergreen climbing, 394 
fine-leaved, for cold greenhouse, 100 
for arches, 202 
for artificial pool, 027 
for beds, 146 
for close place, 71 
for cold-house, 483 
for dry soils, 321 
for edging, 159, 065 
for exhibition, 45 
for fence, horse-proof, 557 
for greenhouse, 97, 320; in autumn and 
winter, 257 
for hedge, 88 
for margins, 675 
for porch, 488 

for rooms and windows, 647 
for sale, growing, 585 
for shade, 446 
for small greenhouse. 110 
for the surface of a bed, 691 
for vases, 206 
for window box, 120 
for wooden trellis, 52 
greenhouse, to be grown in the shads, 
303 ; unhealthy, 88 
growing in pits in summer, 219 
hardy border, 283; for beds, 310; for 
poor soil, 450; for pots, 417; for 
Bhrubbery, 395 ; in flower in the 
south, C75 ; in pots for early bloom¬ 
ing, 110 ; in the north, 460; planting 
out seedling, 240 ; propagating, 259 ; 
seedlings of, 564; too early removal 
of stems of, 269 

herbaceous, 20; for cutting, 232; in¬ 
crease of, 433 
In bloom at Enfield. 109 
India-rubber, growing, 423 
in pots, watering, 171 
in shade, 70 
in tubs, 443 
in winter, potting, 642 
native, a garden of, 94 
not flowering, 346 
pot, watering, 55 
propagating, 042 

purchase of, by advertisement, 357 
rock, 202 
seaside, 492 

showy, for avenue flower-beds, 81 
some lierried, 683 
some dry weather, 225 
some rock, in the Botanic Gardens, 
Bath, 199 

sub-tropical, in a London park, 403 
summer bedding, 310 ; climbing and 
trailing, 19 

three good showy, for grouping, 493 

to follow spring bulbs, 206 

treatment of, after flowering, 56 

tropical fruiting, 518 

uncommon bedding, 388 

under Apple-trees, 04 

under Elm, 423 

unhealthy, 000 

useful winter, 292 

waterside, some good, 019 

white-flowered, for Christmas, 206 

winter-flowering, 338 

wintering, 585 

Planta Genista, propagating, 293 
Planting, ill-considered, 169 
Pleasure grounds, our, 108 
Plumbago capensis, 326, 509,589 ; c. alba, 
632 ; in liyde Park, 509; not flower¬ 
ing, 585; pruning, 545 
not flowering, 519 
rosea, 536 

Plum Cox’s Emperor, 441 
Denniston’s Superb, 440 
Early Favourite, 427 
Early Prolific, 426 

leaves decayed, 463 ; falling, 195 ; un¬ 
healthy, 224 
Prince Englebert, 407 
stocks, grafting, 52 

the double-flowering, as grown by the 
Japanese, 119 

Victoria, 427 ; not bearing, 691 
Plums, cordon, 120 
mildew on, 405 
pruning, 570 
two good market, 420 
Plum-tree, a barren, 423 
green-fly on, 255 
gumming, 426 
Victoria, 423 

Plum-trees and aphis, 441 
unhealthy, 404 
wall-traiued, 407 
Plymouth Rocks, 550 
Poinsettia puleherrima, 33 
Poinsettias, 016 
culture of, 284 

Polyanthus and Auriculas, 422 
seedlings, 160 
Polyanthuses, 686 
propagating, 29$ 
seeding, 138 


Polygala oppoeitifolia, 22 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, 651 
Pond, weeds in, 36Z 
Pool, plants for artificial, 627 
Poplar, the Lombardy, 240, 241 
Poplars, Black, by the Thames, 241 
border under, 422 
plants under, 572 
Poppies, 401 
tn a bowl, 175 
Populus, 241 

fastigiata, 240; female catkins of, 240; 
foliage of, 240 

Porch, glass, stove for heating, 380 
plants for, 488 
Potash manures, 49 
Potato ground, cropping, 516 
International, 4 
Myatt’s Ashle&f, 127 
Ninety Fold, 371 
Onion, the White, 01 
Royal Ashleaf Kidney , 614 
scabbed, 358 

sets, cut v. whole, for seed, 49 
Sharpe's Victor, 16, 614 
store, the, 3 
The Bruce, 104 
trade, the early, 234 
tubers, unexhausted, 381 
Up-to-Date, 103 
varieties, 599 

White Beauty of Hebron, 16, 103 
W’hite Elephant, 319 
Potatoes, 392 

and the effects of frost, 208 

artificial manure for, 28 

big, 61 

blighted, 52 

cottagers’, 61 

crop after, 423 

diseased, 289 

early, 668 

first early. 614 

for exhibition, 682 

grub in, 366 

in Lincolnshire, sprouting, 27 
in shade, 449 
late, 40 

midseason and late, 650 
moulding up, 153 
notes on early, 183 
on poor land,142 
planting, 85; among, 142 
quality in, 547 
second early, 252 
seed, 602; sprouting, 16 
soil for, 451 
storing, 331 

Potentillas and Canterbury Bells, seed¬ 
ling, 114 

Pot-pourri, making, 250, 266 
Pots, saucers for, 64 
Potting, over-careful, 390 
Poultry and fruit, 187 
feather eating, 220 
feeding, 125 
green food, 397 
keeping, 13 
liver disease in, 287 
manure, 612 

Preserves from Pyrus fruits, 510 
Primrose, the, 687 
Primroses, 296 
blue, 8 
hardy,131 
tn a bowl, 687 
wild. 133 
Primula, 678 

obconica, 10, 52, 437; o. and Strepto- 
carpus 349 

sinensis and P. obconica, 657 
the Chinese, 191, 229 
Primulas after flowering, 101 
Chinese, 65 ; tn conservatory, 229 
double white, 100 
early, 114 

their treatment indoors. 552 
Privet and Thorn, increasing, 428 
hedge, 88 ; pruning, 653 
planting, 557 

Propagating pans, saddle-back, 40 
Prunus triloba, 143; flowering branch of, 
141 

Pteris cretica cristata, 483 
tremula, 313 
Pterises, choice, 285 
crested, 384 
Pullet ailing, 571 
death of, 599 
Purslane, 208 

Puschkinia scilloides, 35, 36 
Putty, making, 678 
to soften, 138 

Pyrethrum Parthenon, 282 
uliginosum, 591 
PyrethruiiiB, 214 
notes on, 334 
planting, 323 
seedling, 394 

Pyrus fruits, preserves from, 516 
japonica failing to bloom, 678; shoots 
of, in a metal vase, 59 
Maulei, fruits of, 225 ; in flower, 225 
salicifolia, 649 
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n^ADRANOLl, flowers for, 486 
w Quails, 671 
Quick-hedge, failing, 203 
Quince marmalade, 476 
Quinces from seed, 640 

Or 
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RABBITS, 282, 827 
Al in the garden, 190 
Radish, rat tailed, 449 
Radishes and I/ettuces in summer, 358 
sowing, on forced Asparagus-beds, 103 
Railway banks, rules for sowing and 
planting, 590 
station garden, a, 246 
JUunondiaS by leaves, propagating, 144 
Raphanus caudatus, 449 
Raspberry cane, fungus on, 327 
canes, gross, 476; newly-planted, 206 ; 

planting, 668; training, 29 
plantation, renovating, 328 
shoots, injured, 232 
trellis, 405 
Raspberries, 473 
after fruiting, 315 
and Currants, 339 
and Strawberries, mulching, 463 
cutting back, 588, 024 
injured, 538 
planting, 530 
propagating, 503 
pruning, 28 

Red-spider on Camellias, 456 
Redstart, the, 394 
Rein ward tic, trigyna, 431, 006 
Retinospora oblusa aurea, 610 
Rhododendron ferrugineum, 213 
multicolor Curtisi, 171 
walk , a, 457 
Rhododendrons, 457 
after Howe ring, 250 
and Azaleas losing their bud*, 78 
In flower, 458 
peat for, 16 
transplanted, 166 
Rhubarb and Seakale outdoor, 126 
a vegetable, 126 
forcing, 407, 476 
for succession, 85 
from seed, 104 
in a cellar, 120 
leaf, a large, 272 
outdoor, 103 

plantations, forming fresh, 650 
planting, 28 
roots, large, 513 
stalks, forced, diseased, 070 
Rhus (Minus, 201 
Ribes sanguineum, 162,185 
speciosum, 470 
Richardia Elliott iana, 130 
Little Gem, 314 
River bank, plants for, 64 
Rivina humifis, 568 
Rocket, the double yellow, 215 
Rock garden, an herbaceous, 19 ; making 
a, 7; position for, 275; the, in mid- 
June, 308 

gardening for small gardens, 107 
plants, 202 

Rote, Cretan, 212 ; Grey, 212 ; Purple, 
212 

Roses, 212 

Romneya Coulteri, 481, 524 
Roots through the winter, preserving, 
602 

Rom alba, 227 
anemonaflora, 385 
Grevillei, 286 
Iticida, 226 

microphylla, fruit of, 469 
nwschata, 226 
nitida, 226 
Pissardi, 550 
polyantha, 227 

ntgosa, 227 ; r. Blanche de Courbet, 
295 ; in sandy soil, 112 
semperrircm, 226 
sericea, 550 
setig*-r&, 373 

Wichuriana, 335; hybrids of, 203, 418 
Rose, a brilliant garden, 322 
a fin**, 228 
a fine pillar, 266 
a good white Tea, 37 
Amide Vlbert, 582 ; not flowering, 152 
a pretty single, 211 
arch, a, 57 
Artnosa, 460 

Augustine Guinoisseau, 418 
Beautd Inconstant* under glass, 40 
beds, carpeting, 48, 468 ; saddened by 
rain, 59 
blight on, 566 
blooms malformed, 221 
Bon Silene, 354 
Boule de Neige, 538 
Boule d’Or failing to open, 008 
buds dropping, 294 
hush, caterpillars on, 434, 456 
Catherine Mermet, 482 
Celine Forestier, 170; not flowering, 
120 

climbing, for small greenhouse, l'»; for 
wu’l in an unfavourable position, 627 ; 
in greenhouse, non-flowering i f, 463 ; 
in weakly condition, 166; Niphelos 
fol'age turning yellow, 237; net 
flowering, 407 ; scarlet, 286; treat¬ 
ment of, planted in Novemlier last, 
628 ; with weak flower-stem, 265 
Cloth of Gold, 122 ; not flowering, S3 
Cluster, 394 

Comtesse de Breteuil, 266 
crested Provence, 322 
Crimson Rambler, 407; dying back, 
295 ; on house, 488 
Daniel Lacombe, 213 
Dr. Rouges, 243 


Rose Elise Fugier, 205 
Empress Alexandra of Russia, 039 
Evergreen Gem, 418 
Fdlicitd P&rmentier, 243 
Ferdinand Jamin, 437 
foliage, black spot, 331; orange-fungus 
on, 399 

garden, arranging a small, 556 
Gardenia, 419 

General Jacqueminot under glass. 37, 
538 

Gloire de Dijon, 286; on back wall of 
greenhouse, 341; preparing ground 
for, 476 ; unhealthv, 358 
Gloire des Rosomaucs, 550 
Grace Darling on it* own root* at a 
railway ttdtion, 565 
growing on chalk, 431; under diffi¬ 
culties, 358 
Grass au Teplitz, 488 
Hon. Edith Gifford, 537; full-sized 
flower of, 536 
house, blinds for, 652 
Kronprinzessin Victoria, 213, 322 
Laurette Messimy, 265 
leaves, 407 ; damaged, 114, 354 ; un¬ 
healthy, 317 
Letty Coles, 112 

L’ldeal on south wall badly miklewed, 
399 

Luciole, 00 
Maniac Cochefc, 482 

Marshal Niel after blooming, 48; fail¬ 
ing, 149, 293 ; in a 12-inrh pot, 502 ; 
in cool greenhouse, 610, 608 ; in cool- 
house, pruning, 345 ; in pots, 432 ; in 
span roof greenhouse, 546 ; leaves of, 
being eaten, 260 ; not thriving, 423 ; 
on its own roots, 243; planted in 
small greenhouse, 630; planting, 101; 
planting, in cold-house, 260; pruning, 
59 ; pruning outdoor, 463 ; pruning, 
under glass, 476; shedding its foliage, 
644 ; training. 599 ; transplanted 
from a pot, 665 ; transplanting, from 
one house to another, 166 ; treatment 
of, in a conservatory, 395; with 
lateral growths, 422 ; with roots out¬ 
side, 69; with worm-eaten wood, 303 
Marquise Litta, 176 
Meta, 368 

MmInw Pcriere, prunin ', 13 
Mine. Pernet D.ieher, 206 
Mm". Planticr, 213 
Mme. Wagram, 266 • 

Mme. WilTermoz, 322 
Moss, Reine Blanche, 223 
Mrs. E. Mawlev, 09 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, 264, 331 
Musk, 226 

notes, seasonable, 83 
of Jericho, 678 
Ophirie, 394 
orange fungus on, 373 
Paul’s Early Blush, 482 
Pink Rover, 228 

pot, failing to expand its buds, 221 
Reine Marie Henriette, 639 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 164 
replanting a, 11 

Rfive d’Or, 154, 353 ; against house, 353 
Robert Duncan, 366 
shoots dying, 203 
Sir Rowland Hill, 366, 399 
Souvenir de la Malmaison not flower¬ 
ing, 206 

Souvenir du President Carnot as a pot 
Rose, 266 

sport, propagating a, 418 

Tea, buds turning black, 122 

the, 353 

the alpine, 213 

the Brain'de-leavel, 227 

the Dxmask, 227 

the Everyre*n, 226 

the glossy, 226 

the Japanese, in sandy soil, 112 
the Marsh, 227 
the old red Damask, 37 
the old yellow’ China, 487 
the Prairie, 373 
the Seven Sisters, 286 
the w'hite York, 266 
treatment of Climbing Niphetos, 373 
Ulrich Brunner pegged down, 385 
Victor Veidier, 385, 610 
Viscountess Folkestone in Royal Gar¬ 
den v, Kew, 521 

IP. A. * Richanlsnn and Clematis 
Henryi, 18, 493; as an autumn 
bloomer, 366 ; not flowering, *289; 
supposed canker in a plant or, 652; 
with white blooms, 243 
year, the, 430 
Yvonne Gravier, 322 
Roses, 394, 395 
a few beautiful, 193 
against trees, planting, 1** 
and Clematises, 126; triangular Ixds 
for, 644 

and mildew’, 265 
and Peaches, 870 
a summer’s, 340 
attacked by orange rust, 405 
at the Drill Hall, 308 
Ayi shire, 5S5 

Bank dan, not flowering, 237 
beautiful autumnal, 442 
Berthe Gemen and Fair Helen, 60 
bone-meal tor, 482 
Brier, failing, 287 
budding, on wall climbers, 357 
bush, treatment of a bed of neglected, 
101 

caterpillars on, 236 
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Roses, character of certain, 303 
Christmas, 101, 190, 065; from seed, 
44 ; moving, 485 ; planting, 603; the 
best, 659 
classes of, 294 

climbing, 194, 395, 008; bare at the 
bottom, 556; cutting back, 443; 
greenhouse, for, 152 ; in large pots, 
644; in the open garden, 644; in 
Tomato house, 460; in tubs, 265,468; 
on south wall, 593 ; planted in Janu¬ 
ary, 653; planted in November, 
treatment of, 669; pruning newly 
planted, 565; recently planted, 623; 
with long growths, 556 
Crimson Rambler and Aim£e Vibert, 
394 


cultivated number of leaflets on, and 
the stock, 450 

dark and yellow, for button-holes, 437 

eighteen best, for market, 475 

established four years, replanting, 341 

for arches, 678 

for a west wall, 37 

for back of border, 250 

for cold-frames or unheated greenhouse, 

for fence, 529 

for greenhouse and garden, 121 
for low wall, 11, 40 
forming a new plantation of, 545 
for pegging down, 442 
for pots in cool greenhouse, 228 
for shelter and profit, 215 
for winter blooming, 43) 
free flowering, 572 ; and hardy, 408 
from cuttings, striking, 203, 228, 243, 
286, 322, 385 


fungus on, 265 

Clone de Dijon and other, 286 
good, for the seaside, 322 
growing, in a house with Vine* and 
Ferns, 370 
growth of, 307 

hardy climbing, for galvanised arch, 
262 

house for, 203 
how to feed, 176 

how to grow, from cuttings in the open 
ground, 365 

II P. p not flowering in autumn, 430 
in a Surrey garden, 365 
in cold-frame, repotting, 18 
in cold-house, 11 
in greenhouse, planting, 2®) 
in Ireland, 341 

in large pots or tubs outdoors, growing, 

623 


in unheated greenhouse, 442 
Lenten, an arrangement of, 562 
long-stemmed, under glass, a new 
method of producing, 622 
malformed, 330 
manure for, 545 

Marshal Niel and W. A. Richardson in 
a cool-house, 442 
merits and demerits of, 582 
Mignonette among, 446, 469 
mildew on, 385, 395 
Moss, common, and gracilis, 266 
neglected, hard pruning of, 18 
newly-planted, pruning, 11 
newly-potted, pruning, 37 
Noisette, pruning, 521 
not blooming, 317 
old, a garden of, 354 
old-established, failing, 286 
on a Surrey house, 365 
on fence, 227 
on pillars and arches, 266 
on their own roots r. budded plants, 322 
opening badly, 294 
outdoors grown for market, 476 
pegging down, 385, 545, 581; on sloping 
border, 39*.) 

pillar, 48, 354, 475, 630; not flowering, 
243 


planted last February, transplanting, 

planting, 493, 537; Tea-scented and 
Monthly, 154 

Polyantha, and fragrance, 303; prun¬ 
ing recently-potted, 565 
pot, pruning and repotting, 380 
potted up for the greenhouse, 101 
preparing a bed for, 437 ; soil for, 331 
producing short growths, 48 
pruning, 17, 37, 582; climbing, 37; 
moderate growing, 83; moved last 
season, 26 ; recently-planted, 005 ; 
to dormant eyes, 11 
raising seedling. 622 
Rambler, planted last autumn, 652 
red, for Christmas, 354 
removing, 407 

seasonable notes on, 11, 154, 216, 306, 
372 


seedling, 538 

semi-double, an arrangement of, 340, 
341 

single multiflora, 205 
six, for cool greenhouse in large tow n, 
265 

six hardy free-flowering standard, 262 
some good garden, 565 
some new, worth growing, 592 
standard, 460; and bush, selection for 
north of London, 488 ; for London, 
516 ; newly-planted, 148; on Manetti- 
’ stocks, 610 ; planted thu spring, 227 ; 

v. dwarf tor town gardens, 295 
stocks tor, 463 
striking, from cuttings, 216 
Sunrise, Enchantress, and Kill&iney, 
587 


Roses, Tea, aspect for, 463; building hpuas 
over, 121; from cuttings, 592: m 
paraffin casks, 644 ; in pots, plah&flK 
out, 669 ; near the Durham Coiflt, 
530; protecting, 399; recently tiot- 
ted, 665 

thinning out climber and pillar, 537 
three good autumn blooming, 610 
to complete a Itose-bed, 529 
town, 622 

transplanting, 148, 345 
trellis, with curled foliage, 221 
twelve good, for outdoors, 665 
twelve Tea and Hybrid Tea, fof cob! 

greenhouse, 623 
two brilliant ir&rden, 266, 340 
two fine garden, 365 
two good climbing, 18; for greenhouse, 
450 

two hardy China, for bedding, 463 
two miniature Moes, 307 
two semi-double , Thalia and Etiphro- 
syne, 343 

under north w’all in Lancashire, 482 
under stage, planting, 48 
value of some new, 608 
wall, for town garden, 37Q 
wild and single, 226 
winter, 608 
with black leaves, 203 
with blighted foliage, 237, 205 
with brown foliage, 330 
with curled foliage, 237, 263 
with damaged foliage, 294 
with dormant buds, transplanting, 670 
Rose-tree with injured roots, 529 
Rose-trees, foliage of, destroyed, 299; 
rust on, 299 

Ross-shire, a view in, 386 
Rowan-tree, the, 264 

Rubbish plot, a, how it was made tidy, 
413 

Ruellia m&crantha, 552 
rosea, 271 

Runners, Scarlet, in December, 570 
Ruscus racemosus, 640 
Rust on Rose-trees, 299 


S 


CACCOLABIUMS, 522 

•3 Sagittari*. 157 
Sagittaria graniinea, 157 
heterophylli, 157 
montevidensis, 157 
sagittifolia, 157 
variabilis, 157 
Saladitig, 583 
Salads, Tarragon for, 4 
winter, 85, 466 
Salary, proportion of, 14 
SalpigloBsis, 323 
smuata, flowers of, 323 
Salsafy and Scorzonera, 481 
diseased, 370 

Salvia Pitcheri wintering in the open atr, 
169 


rutitans in small pots, 552 
splendens, 678 ; s grandiflora, 459,606 ; 
s. nana, 646 

Salvias wintering in the open air, 170 
8&nd, manure for, 481 
Sangtiinaria canadensis, 68 
Saucers for pots, 64 
Sawdust in soil, 354 
manure, 679 
Saxifraga Boydi alba, 68 
Burseriana, 96 
eochlearis, 283 
Cotyledon, 269 
oupositifolia, 232 
Scab and American blight. 494 
Seale on fruit-trees, 2U6 
Schizanthus, growing, 198 
the, as a pot plant, 65 
Sehizostylis coccinea, thrips on, 114 
Scilla anuxna, 604 
bifolia, 604 ; b. rubra, 8 
campanulata in the wild garden, 605 
bispanica, 604 
italica, 604, 605 
nutans, 70, 604 
patula, 604 
peruviana, 246, 604 
sibirica, 004. 605 

verna, wild, in Bull Bay, A n flc*crt , 
075 


Scillas, the, 004 
the British, 675 

Scolopendriurn vulgare crispnm, 643 
Scotland, Tufted Pansies from, 170 
Screens, garden in summer, 498 
Sea Holly and Homed Poppy, G>0 
Seakale, 114, 015 
bed, old, 545 
crowns, thinning, 20S 
diseased, 008 
forcing. 489 
from seed, 04 
growing, 615 
in the open, 103 
planting, 381 
propagation, 88,130 
Seaside plants, 492 
Season, mildness of the, 570 
Seaweed as manure, 99 
for Carnations, 499 
Sedum aizoideum variegatum, 245 
Sieboldi, 246 
Sedums, 507 
Seed sowing 15, 28 
the Pharaonic, 310 
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Seed* and tubers, 627 
in cold-houses, Bowing, 22 
soaking, 312 
sowing, 26 
to sow in old wall, 71 
under glass, sowing, 672 
Selaginella, 194 
Selections, fruit-tree, 464 
Sempervivum tabutoforme, 303 
Setnpervivuius, 202 
Sensitive-plant, the, 495 
Service-tree, the, 448 
Sewer, sediment from, as manure, 114 
Shaddock not thriving, 138 
Shade, value of, 168 
Shallots, Rhubarb, etc., planting, 572 
Shamrock, the, 58 

Shoot, detached, growing ami flowering, 
429 

Shrike, the red-backed, 380 
Shrubberies, 613 
dull, brightening, 549 
Shrubs, 684 

and fruit-trees, pruning, 64 
and plants for gravelly soil, 479 ; 
scented, 250 

and trees, overcrowding, 225 
birds eating buds of, 143 
cutting bock, 582 
digging among, 637 
everyreen flowering, 92; for church¬ 
yard, 342 

flowering, 407 ; pruning, 213 

for a blind, 343 

for a mixed border, 410 

forced flowering, 161 

for early flowering in greenhouse, ICO 

for lawn, 264 

for Somerset, 504 

for wild garden, 572 

hardy, propagating, from cuttings, 609 

height of, 368 

low growing, 289 

planted by tenant, removal of, 14 

pruning, 275 

two good summer blooming, 320 
under trees, 410 
Side, the shady, 93 
Si rex gigas, 392, 434 
Siskin or Aberdevine, the, 571 
Skimmia japonica, 114 
Sloe gin, making, 463 
Slug hunting, 49 
infested soils, 628 
Smilax, growing, 229, 257 
Smoke-plant, the, 201 
Snails in a town garden, 456 
Snake, the common ringed, 330 
8nake’s-beard, the variegated, 612 
Snapdragons, 363, 414, 470 
during winter, 289 
8now and the Irish Yew, 5 
Snowdrop, the, 661 
time in an Irish garden, 415 
Snowdrops and Sonias In pots, 21 
in rooms, 429 
in the Grass, 415 
the best, 94 
transplanting, 64 

Snowdrop-tree, dowering spray of the, 
320 

fruit and flown of the, 320 
Snowflakes, the, 20 
Soil, 476 

chalky, trees for, 143 
day, improving, 601; preparing for 
bulbs, 377 
for Melons, 12S 
gravel, plants on, 70 
grubs in, 148 

London, preparing for bulbs, 3S0 
Soils, deep stirring of heavy, 614 
dry, plants for, 321 
heavy, deep stirring of, 583 
Sol&num capeicastrum, 40 ; fruiting, 557 
jasminoides, 30, 479 
Seaforthianum, 220 
Solomon's Seal for forcing, 616, 5CS 
Somerset, shrubs for, 504 
Sophora tetraptera, 162, 545 
Southernwood, 557 
8ow-bugs in garden, 434 
Space under staging, utilising, 579 
8parmannia afncana, 10, 66, 472 ; afri * 
eana, 689; increasing, 114 
Sparrows and fruit-trees, 117 
destroying Peas, 637, 657 
eating Pear buds, 29 
justice for, 64 
tame, 437 

Spergula pilifera, 40 
Spinach, thinning, 4C9 
winter, 179 
Spiraea arguta, 186 
bracteata, 286 
flagellifonnia, 241 
hypericifolia, 213 
opulifoiia, 225 
Spinas, 591 
Spring, a late, 70 
and the waste places, 79 
flowers, 461; a few hardy, 68; some, 
68 

Squirrels, treatment of young, 249 
Stachys tuberifera, 628 
Staging of greenhouse, plants beneath, 
64 

space under, utilising, 679 
Star of Bethlehem, 70; the Arabian, 
133 

Starworts, some European, 471 
some good, 532 
Statice profusa, 166 
Stauntnnia latifolia, 459 
Steoogastra concinna, 172 
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Stephanotis floribunda, 78, 415 
haves turning yellow, 126, 219 
mealy-bug and scale on, 10 
ripening off, 395 
Stembergia lutea, 633, 659 
Stock, white, Grace Darling, 299 
Stocks, Brompton, 317 
Crab and Paradise, 666 
for forcing, 501 
intermediate, 351 
Stone edging, 334 
Stove, stoking a, 22, 46 
tortoise, 612 

Strawberry Admiral Dundas, 279 
barrels, 441 

bed, making a new, 426 
beds, new, 195, 291 
British Queen, 279 
Elton, 279 

Frogmore Late Pine , 279 
growing in casks or tul.*, 383 
Ladv Suffleld, 247 
latest of All, 329 

leaves, cutting off, 317 ; injured, 272; 

spotted, 383 
Louis Gauthier, 248 

plants diseased, 250; for early runners, 
117: for tubs, 488 
President, 224 
Royal Sovereign, 279 
runners, 237 ; transplanting, 691 
St. Joseph, 570 
the, as an annual, 329 
tubs, 405 

Strawberries, 29,195, 264, 263, 278, 289 
alpine, 2, 60, 209, 405 
and ants, 358 
basic slag for, 289 
failing to fruit, 280 
flowering, 195 
forcing, 504, 541 
for forcing, 328 
grown in cask, 441 
grubs among, 218 
m casks, 279, 315 

in relation to soil and climate, 425, 477, 
503 

in south Hants, 279 
late, 455 

layering, 177, 327 

level v. sloping ground for, 253 

mulching, 128, 254 

not fruiting, 262 

on early borders, 140 

on warm borders, 2a0 

planting field with, 679 

preparing for planting, 186 

preserving, 315 

the best, 254 

wood, in garden, 438 

worms in, 287 

Stream, artificial, making, 44 
Streamside vegetation, 431 
Streiitza Regime, 515 
Streptocarpus after flowering, 612 
sowing, 161 
Streptocarpi, 416 

Streptosolen Jamesoni, 65, 229, 256, 349, 
370; failing, 672 
Success, an amateur's, 6 
Sulphate of ammonia, 392, 545 
of copper dressing, 234 
of iron for Chrysanthemums, 352 
Sulphur fumes, 247 

in greenhouse, burning, 10 
Sumach, treatment of, 342 
Sunflower, a fine, 686 
a large, 446 
Sunflowers, 351, 362 
Sun Roses, the, 428 
Surface mulching, 414 
Sweet Brier hedge, planting a, 216 
Sycamore-tree, insects on, 233 
Syringa, cutting back, 463 
Emodi, 241 


TABERN£MONTANA coronaria, 
1 65 

Tacsonia failing, 101 
Van Volxemi failing, 289 
Tanager, death of superb, 205 
Tan among Gooseberry-bushes, 513 
Tank for Water Lilies, 627 
Tar for flower-boxes, 652 
Tarragon for salads, 4 
raising, 289 

Tea-plant, the, 66,88, 162, 479 
Tea Rose* augmenting a small collection 
Of, 463 

Teas and Hybrid Teas, selection of, 476 
Tecoma jasminoides, 101 
radicans, 388 
Smithi, 568 

Tennis court, size of, 64 
lawn, dressing for, 380 ; making a, 36 
500, 615, 636; making on an old 
garden, 351; marking a, 88; renova¬ 
ting, 20, 402, 437, 446 ; uneven, 394 ; 
weedy, 357 

Terrace border, planting a, 132 
Thalictrum alpinum, 507 
aquilegifolium, 507 
minus, 507 
tuberosum, 607 
" The Manse Garden," 670 
Thom, a, in flower, 492 
Apple, the, 646 

Thnps on Schizostylis coccinea, 114 
Throat Wort, the, 349 
Thrush ailing, 626 
Thujopsis borealis, 30 

gle 


Thyrsacanthus rut Hone, 589 
Tiarella cordifolia, 563, 610; an an edging, 
334 

Hbouchina macrantha, 667 
Tiger-flowers, 651 
Tiles, edging, right to remove, 357 
Titlark, the, 010, 030 
Titmouse, 473 
long-tailed, 12> 

Tomato blooms dropping, 319 
culture, 15 
disease, 319 
Golden Nugget, 179 
growing, 614, 650 
house, span, 393 
notes, outdoor, 163 
Perfection, 466 
plants, pinching, 239 
rust, 395, 366 
Tomatoes, 64, 423 
black spot on, 407 
cracked, 392 
defoliating, 207, 319 
diseased, 393 

earlv, 409; planting of, in the open, 
359 

failing, 153 
finishing off late, 559 
for a house, 278 
for cold-houses, 123 
forwarding open-air, 371 
for winter, 277 
good, 27, 183 

growing, 348; in rot*, 252 
in a Cucumber-frame, 170 
in baskets, 88 
in cool-house, 74 
in heated house, 104 
late. 397, 489 
manuring. 359 
notes on, 550 
not setting, 208. 250 
old v. new, 597. 655 
on wall, 49 
open-air, 3. 153. 397 
outdoor, 52, 61. 6l0 
planting 74; tu tbe open air, 142 
potting, 104 
pr serving. 381 
scalded. 331 
small, 301 
some good. 583 
spiral trained. 320 
spot on, 221, 303 
the disease in, 278 
two good, 16 
underpass. 38 
watering, 152. 194 
winter, 28. 305 
Tomtits and fruit-trees, 164 
Torch Lilies, 620 

Torquay, garden at, shrubs for, 185 
Town garden, annuals and perennials 
for, 605 ; small plants for, 501; what 
to do with a. 119 
Trachelitun cceruleum, 349 
Traps in garden, setting, 248 
Traveller's Joy not flowering. 022 
Tree, a beautiful floicering, 184 
a fine toum, 307 
of Heaven. 14 

Trees, American blight on, 423 
and cr.epers, protecting newly planted, 
649 

and shrubs, digging among, 672; 
early-flowering, northern exposure 
for, 185; hardy, 173 
dwarf Japanese, 118 
espalier and wall, pruning. 573 
evergreen, forchurcbyard, 423 
for chalky soil, 143 
for churchyard avenue, 438 
fruit, unfruitful, 504 
large, in small gardens, 144 
late planted, 129 

newly planted, disbudding, 176; prun¬ 
ing, 2,40 
on own roots, 162 
standard and bush, 405 
aucker.grown, 516 
unhealthy Peach and Plum, 339 
wall, management of, 224 
with rusty leaves, 237 
young, over-cropning, 2 ; unfruitful, 
518 

Trellis, wooden, plants for, 52 
Trichomanes radicans, 671 
Trillium grandiflorum, 67 
Trilliums, 08, 96, 134, 169 
Tritelela unifiora, 146 
Trollies, 188 
Orange Globe, 158 
Tropteolum azureum, 138 
canariense, 529 

speclosum, 314, 662; growing, 259; in 
a room, 497 
tricolor, 22 
tuberosum, 550 
Tropaeolums, dwarf, 114 
Truffle, the English, 602, 668 
Trumpet-flowers, 173 
Tuberose, leaves of a, witberfd. 126 
the, 443 

Tuberoses, 32. 271, 428 
growing, 443, 006, 672 
not starting. 126 
Tulips, 114, 221 
carpet plants for, 625 
May-flowering, 506 
Tulip-tree, JUncer and foliage of, *204 
the, 204 

Turkeys, death of young, 273 
Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone, 696 
extra Early Milan, 596 
Golden Ball, 16. 596 


Turnip Long White Meaux, 596 
Swedish, 481 
Yellow Dutch, 596 
Turnips bolted, 235 
for all seasons, 696 
for winter, 272 
summer, 142 
Swede, 16 

Tydwa hybrids grandiflora, 138 
Tyd®as,'55 


i v 

! V ALLOT A purpurea as a window 
! V plant, 662 

Varnish, black, on pipe*, 487 
! Vases, plants for, 206 

Vegetable crop?, watering and feeding. 

' 234 

I forcing, 647 

garden, insect enemies in the, 127, 
shaded,476 

Marrow, growing. 74 : Long White, 99 
Marrows, 99; failing tc *et, 370; in a 
frame, 40; in winter, 180 ; late, 371 ; 
with manure, 465; without manure, 
489 

Beads for small garden. 49; in hot soil, 
179 

Vegetables and drought, 251 
aphis-infested, 697 
aspect for, 082 
beneath trees, 653 
failing, 240 
for exhibition, 239 
in the north, 489 
keeping, during the winter, 667 
late summer, 466 
planting, 207 

Verandah, climbers for a, 590 
flowering creepers for, 271 
Verbascum phlomoidrs, 3?8 
Verbena Ellen Willmott, 433 
the, 590 

Verbenas, bedding, raising, 144 
Vermin and fruit-trees, 2 
Veronica Anderson! variegate in tbs 
flower garden, 550 
Veronicas, 593 
Viburnum Lantana, 162 
macrocephalum in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 102, 163 
icatum, 162 
nus, 107 

Vincas, growing, 344 
Vine and Geranium leaves injured, 255 
B. Hamburgh outdoors, 879 
border, making a new, 453: renewing, 
419 

borders, 624; covering, 26; covering 
outside, 641; forming new, 642; 
making and planting, 84 
cropping, 114 
eyes, striking, 681 
in tbe open air in Lancashire, 542 
Japanese, study of foliage of, 623 
laterals, the management of, 168 
leaves, fungus on, 203 ; unhealthy, 314 
manure, winter dressing for Vines and 
PeacheR, 473 

Mardcbal NielRose, and Passion-flower 
in greenhouse, 586 
mildewed, 473 
not fruiting, 599 
outside in winter, placing, 152 
planting a, 84 ; in greenhouse, 14 
pruning. 628 
resting, 600 
root, pruning a, 14 
roots, cutting back, 491; lifting, 502 
the Parsley-leaved, 375 
weakly, 194 

weevil, the, 96,182, 233 
young fruiting, 640 
Vines as climbers, 372 
Black Hamburgh, 166 
crowded, 478 

cutting back newly planted, 139 
destroying red-spider On, 550 
etc., in conservatory, 26 
failing to fruit, 116 
feeding, 129 
fl re-heat for, 640 
forced, 328 
from seeds, 586 
fruiting, 263 
hardy, 372 
in cola-houses, 116 

in greenhouse, 370, 570; training, 194 
lkte leaf growth on, 670 
manure for, 223 
manure-water for, 84, 317 
manuriDg, 114 
mealy-bug on, 2, 641 
mildew tn, 128, 177, 248, 264, 291 
neglected, 455 
newly planted, 254 
not fruiting, 126 
old, manure for, 517 
pests on, 342 

planting, 68, 89, 280, 025 ; young, 29 
pot, 14 

pruning r.eglecteJ, 640 
renovating, 681 
scale on, 383 
top-dressinr, 1 
training, 85 

treatment of, 224,653; newly planted, 
178 

winter dressing of, 688 
young, 187 
Vinery, ante in, 52 
building early, 600 
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Vinery, early, 38 
erecting a, 641 
mealy-bug in, 206, 347 
planting, 263, 668 
shaded,40 
shutting up 289 
ventilating, 502 
Vineries, dry heat in, 427 
early, front air in, 164 
Viola pedata, 68 
Violet bed, 529; making a, 43 
culture, 606 
La France, 647 
Luxonne, 673 
runners, 69 

the sweet, and its forms, 647 
Violets, 324, 400, 545, 665 
Czar, 407 
diseased, C4 
double, 64 
growing, 298 
in frames, 36, 470 
not flowering, 437 
propagating, 214, 498 
single, 488 
some new, 673 
strong-growing, 577 
unhealthy, 572 
Vitis arizonica, 373 
Coignetin, 523 
inconstant, increasing, 665 
riparia, 375 
seriancefolia, 373 
vinifera laciniosa, 376 
Vriesias and other plants failing, 66 


W 

TITALKS, covering, with single cordon 
V* Pears, 128 
Wall climbers, 612 
climbing plants for, 202 
concrete, clothing a, 485 


Wall, covering unsightly, 402 
fruit in Essex, 178 
low Roses for, 40 
north. Ivies for, 92 

of conservatory, climbing plants for, 
502 

old, seeds to sow in, 71 
plants, 395 
Roses for a west, 37 
Walls, low Roses for, 11 
north, good fruits on, 425 
old, pointing, 542 
plants to hide, 557 

stone, and what to do with them, 645 
Wall-trees, 52 
pruning, 679 

summer pruning and watering, 209 
Wallflower, the double black, 152 
Wallflowers, 146, 275, 309, 487, 591, 665 
club in, 434 
double, 194 
young,345 

Walnuts, keeping, 331, 473, 504 
Wasps, 327 
and ripe fruit, 329 
Water, chalky, 138 
effect, a charming, 145 
garden, a, in London, 41 
insects in, 174 

Lilies, 71 ; in Dots, growing, 42 ; plant¬ 
ing, 96 ; tank for, 627 
rusty, for watering, 114 
stagnant, 134 
supply, a, 44 
unfit for use, 233 
Watercress, 466 
bed, 28 
in garden, 4 

Waterproof covering, 394 
Waxbill, green, 287 
Wax-moth, 556 
Weed, a curious, 182 
eradicator, the Wickenden, 530 
killer, 366, 480, 513: recipe for, 405 
Weeds, destroying, 377 
in Grass, 327 


Weeds in pond, 362 
killing perennial, 532 
on lawn, 437 

Week’s work, the coming, 12, 26, 39, 51, 
62, 75. 86, 91, 106, 124, 137, 141, 165, 
181, 184, 190, 211, 236, 250, 261, 274, 

288, 302, 316, 330, 344, 356, 369, 378, 

392, 406, 436, 447, 452, 474, 4S7, 49), 

614 , 528, 543 , 548, 559. 584 , 598 , 610, 

626, 638, 651, 664, 677. 688 
Weevil, the Apple blossom, 136 
Wheat-ear, the', 394 
Wild gardening, 146 
Willow catkins, 648 
Willows, Weepine, 5 

the, Ripon, scene in the wild garden at, 
324, 325 ; view at the, 324 
Windflowers, the scarlet, 57 
Window boxes, best flowers for, 52; 
winter, 472 
climbers, hardy, 551 
garden, 266 
gardening, SS, 217, 536 
plants, dispute about, 370 
Wine, Rhubarb, making, 262 
Winter, bulbs in, 429 
Cherry, the, 71 
crops for profit, 512 
flowers, 423 
forcing in, 516 
Geraniums in, 616 
Sweet, the, 7 
Wire, barbed, 357 
baskets, filling, 46 
fencing for gardens, 395 
galvanised, creepers against, 50 
netting, 134 
Wireworm, 232, 230 
among Carnations, 205 
attacking Carnations, 221 
Wireworms, destroying, 138, 148, 258; 
Carrots, 666 
In manure, 502 
Wistaria and Laburnum, 102 
failing, 204 
nailing up, 303 


Wistaria sinensis, 2C4; fruit of, 542; 
pods of, 642 
training, 206 

Witloof or Cablnige-headed Chicory, 636 
Wood, fence, climbers for, 485 
fungus in,480 
leopard moth, the, 538 
Lily, the, 67, 169 
ripening of, 601 
waso, 434 

Woodlark, the, 639 
Woodlice and Beans, 194 
in old wail, 366 
Woodwardia radicans, 609 
Worms, hair, 255 
getting rid of, 394 
in Strawberries, 287 
on lawns, 190, 475 
Wormwood, wild, 407 


Y 


VIW hedge, a, 83. 684 
the Irish and snow, 5 
Yews, Irish, not growing, 450 
Yew-tree in flower-bed, 7 
Yew-trees neglected, 493 
Yorkshire, Tea Roses in, 112 
Yucca aloifplia variegata, 236 
gloriosa, 155 ; flowering, 310, 337 ; in 
Northumberland, 414; with twin 
spikes, 155 

recurva in flower, 362, 4S5 
Yuccas, transplanting large, 627 


Z 

'7EUZERA aesculi, 538 
Li Zinnias, 36 

Zygopetalum Mackayi, repotting, 72 
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FRUIT. 


GRAFTING. 

To the grower whose endeavour is to grow only 
the U*st things, grafting Is an important item 
in the yearly routine, as by ita aid alone ran 
existing trees of inferior varieties of Apples and 
Pears lie converted into profitable subjects in 
a short time by heading them Iwtck and put¬ 
ting on numerous scions of some approved 
varieties. In preparing old stocks for the scions, 
it is necessary that the branches shall be newly 
shortened back to the point chosen ; therefore, 
any that have been shortened in the orthodox 
method during the winter must have another 
inch or two taken off liefore putting on the 
grafts. It is still a moot point whether 
this double shortening gives any advan¬ 
tage or not. It is questionable whether the 
oft-repeated advice to Lake off scions earl}’ 
and lay them in soil until wanted is the best 
that could be given. I very much doubt if 
the possessors of a new and scarce variety, 
being worked for profit, would act thus, as tke 
lower part of the scions laid in soil for several 
weeks usually Itecnntes discoloured and unfit to 
use. It is far better in cases of this sort, and 
also with varieties that only make Bhort growths, 
to let the scions remain on tho tree till wanted 
f<-r grafting, as they take just as well, if not 
letter, and where there is much of this sort of 
work to do there is not the risk‘of getting the 
scions mixed. In addition to regrafting old 
stoc ks, an attempt should tie made to keen up a 
Mirresaion of young trees by grafting tho better 
sorts on young stocks in the home nursery, 
which should be an adjunct to any and every 
ganlen where fruit-trees are grown, os the work 
takes up very little time or room and one has 
always the satisfaction of knowing that a few 
trees are always at hand to replace any blanks 
tlui; may occur. For renovating old trees rind- 
gnfting is t he Itest method to employ, and is 
greatly superior to cleft-grafting, as the 
latter is certain to injure the wood even 
thoagh the injur}’ may not_ show itself Jor 
}eirs. For young Rtocks,/wlie 
an.l stocks are about equal 


ittg is the simplest way and as certain os any, 
provided care is taken to make the cuts so that 
they fit together nicely. In eases of inequality 
in size it will lie siitficient if the bark of stork 
and scion tits together on one side only, so that 
the cambium in each may grow together. Take 
care that there is no displacement in tying on. 
Use a sharp knife in shaping the grafts, and 
waste no time in getting them into ]Misition. 
Clay over at once after tying, so that air may 
not penetrate. Gootl grafting clay nmy lie made 
by mixing thoroughly together two-thin Is of 
tough clay freed from stones and lumps of any 
description and one-third of cow-manure, work¬ 
ing them into the consistency of putty. This I 
find preferable to any grafting-wax sold, and 
cheaper. A damp, muggy day is to lie preferred 
for carrying on grafting, as the cut surfaces do 
not get the sap dried off so readily under such 
conditions of the weather. T. 




TOP DRESSING VINES. 

Vines that are heavily worked year after year 
require plenty of feeding, and when starting a 
house at the new year or a little later a good 
top-dressing should always be given. I am not 
an advocate for the heavy top-dressings of 
animal manures that some growers still con¬ 
sider to lie necessary, and in a way I think 
they do hnrm by clogging the surface and pre¬ 
venting the entrance of air, light, and mois¬ 
ture. I consider a properly mixer! compost, 
such as is used for Vine-border making, 
much more suitable, and any additional 
manurial support may t>e given by the aid of 
chemical manures on the surface before the 
top-dressing is put on. There are many good 
proprietary manures that may lie used for the 
purpose, or txvo ounces each of superphosphate, 
bone-meal, nitrate of soda, and kainit may he 
spread over each square yard and watererl in. 
This placing of available food on the surfuce for 
the V ines to reach at the start is a great help. 
The roots kept up like this w ill enter the new’ 
compost freely, and when the Vines are begin¬ 
ning to develop a good head of foliage feeding 
may go on briskly from aliove. No matter how- 
well the Vines may be fed from the surface and 
treated in other ways, this inch or two of now- 
compost will give them additional vigour and a 


free, new' root action not attainable in any other 
way. 

lie fore applying the top-dressing it is well to 
make a superficial examination of the n»ots. 
Possibly around the stems of the Vines and in 
one or two favoured parts of the lionler these 
W’ill l ms plentiful, and in other places a lot of 
• lead soil will Imj found als»ve them, and no sign 
of a root, |MM*liaps, for 3 inches or 4 inches. 
This w’orn-out soil should l>e broken up and in 
part, at any rate, removed ; this and tlie addi¬ 
tion of new material will attract new roots to 
the spot. Sometimes very strong, whip-like 
roots may ho found, and in order to induce 
the formation of small surface feeders these may 
be notched about half-w’ay through. When such 
roots are hared it is well to give them attention. 
As to the compost for top-dressing, use for the 
bulk the lM**t fibrous loam at command that has 
been stacktsl for six months or so. To each 
earthuid of this odd a barrowload of burnt 
refuse, one of horse-droppings, one of lime 
rubble, an»l a pailful of old sts>t. Before putting 
on the top-dressing the W’hole border should lie 
thoroughly moistened, and the second day after 
this the compost should Is* added, working it 
well into the holes mode by removing the old 
top soil, and ramming it all in firmly and evenly. 
No more watering w ill he necessary for some 
time, but the surface may be frequently dam|>ed, 
and this gives off the congenial moisture so 
helpful to the Vines in the earlier stages. H. 


APPLE BRAM LEV S SEEDLING. 

Mr. Mkkrywkathkr, writing to us recently as 
to the fruiting of this Apple, says : “ Anyone 
knowing anything about vigorous - growing 
varieties, especially Bramley’s, must know that 
when grafted on the Crab and planted in good 
soil or soil liberally supplied with manure they 
will make strong w’ood. If you wish to stop 
this vigorous gruw’th and throw the tree into 
bearing, you must lift the tree. This will at 
once check the growth and cause the formation 
of fruit-buds, hence a crop of fruit. In all 
proliability in three years’ time you must 
repeat this treatment until the tree has some¬ 
what exhausted itself. I should apply at the 
same time a Itarmwloml iRf^b^b" loamy soil 
roun.! the 
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stable-manure on the surface to encourage root- 
aotion. This treatment applies more particu¬ 
larly to small gardens and to amateur cultivators 
whose room is limited, and where every tree is 
required to bear fruit quickly. I find it 
necessary to lift Bramley’s Seedling worked on 
Paradise - stock when about four years old ; 
then the trees bear splendidly. I have been a 
careful ^ observer of fruit culture for close 
upon fifty years, and I have come to the 
conclusion that if people would make fruit 
culture a stud}' the chances of failure can 
l*e brought to near a vanishing point. In 
the case of large orchards planted with 
Bramley’s Seedling for permanent trees, and 
where it is impossible or inadvisable to root- 
prune, the trees can quickly be brought into 
bearing by taking ou£ the crowds of small 
growths which a variety of such vigorous habit 
is always prone to make, keeping the centre 
of the tree open to admit sun and air, when the 
formation of fruit-buds will commence at once. 
Where the trees are in good healthy condition, 
give a top-dressing of manure that will tend to 
fruit-bud formation, such as bones or phosphates, 
in preference to stable-manure or manures of a 
nitrogenous nature. I have noticed during my 
many years of fruit growing that nearly all the 
so-called failures in the cropping qualities of 
vigorous-growing Apples are attributable to a 
w r ant of knowledge in the pruning and general 
culture of fruit-trees.” 


MEALY-BUD ON VINKS. 

At this season many are cleaning their Vines, 
and happy should those l>e that are not troubled 
with this pest. Nothing I am acquainted with 
is so difficult to exterminate as mealy-bug, the 
more so where plants from warm-houses have to 
lie brought into the vineries. Added to this, if 
the vineries are adjoining the plant-houses, it is 
almost sure to get on to the Vines. I should 
strongly recommend those about to erect houses 
to isolate the vineries from the stoves, if not from 
the other plant-houses. In this garden the stove 
is connected to. a vinery, and do W’hat I can I 
cannot clean the Vines. I have tried a large 
number of remedies with more or less good 
results. Many of the solutions sold if used 
strong enough to kill the bug injure the wood of 
the Vines. When the Vines are aged and have 
big, rough spurs, it is almost impossible to get 
these clean. I have often seen a bug creep out of 
the hole in the centre w here the pith was w'here 
a shoot had l>een cut off, and this in the spring 
after the Vines had lieen dressed with some 
celebrated mixture. After trying many things 
I have found more benefit from scrubbing the 
Vines, especially the spin's, with strong, very 
hot soapy-water at two different times in w inter 
after pruning, then w orking in a strong mixture 
of some insecticide without any clay, etc., in a 
warm state w ith a good brush. I go over the 
V ines once or twice a week during the growing 
jiertod with a little paraffin-oil and a very small 
brush, and whenever a hug is seen just touch it 
w ith the oil, and this soon destroys it. 1 con¬ 
sider this is the liest method of keeping it in 
cheek. About every three years 1 cut out the 
old rods, having run up a young one in its place, 
and in this way there are no very old spurs. 
By adopting these methods I keep the Vines 
fairly clean. J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning: newly-planted trees. — I 

planted two dozen bush fruit-trees last autumn. 
When and how should you suggest pruning 
them ? Some of them have shoots of last 
year’s growth of from 1 foot to 2 feet long. 
< hit of the two dozen trees eight are Apples, 
eight Pears, and eight Plums.— Jacque. 

It is desirable with newly-planted fruit- 
trees to prune them quite hard the first winter, 
as the result is the production of fairly strong 
growths, which again react on the roots and 
help to produce good root action. It is impor¬ 
tant to secure that the first year. After that 
very moderate pruning and some thinning of 
weaker shoots will suffice. When newly- 
planted trees are left unpruned, or only just 
lightly pruned, wood growth the next season is 
often weak and root-action is weak, so that 
they are long in becoming established. You 
should do your pruning at once, taking care in 
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breaks outwards. The special object of the 
pruner should be to keep the centres of the trees 
open, and such cutting back as is described 
tends to that result. 

Alpine Strawberries.— Kindly give m° 
full directions for growing the large red alnin® 
Strawberry, as I have a packet of seeu ?— 
N. Lindsay. 

%* Sow your seed in April in shallow boxes 
filled wdth fairly good soil. A good gentle 
warmth suffices for the seed to germinate freely. 
When the plants are strong enough transplant 
under a north wall for the summer months, and 
early in October transfer them to their fruiting 
quarters, planting them in row's about IS inches 
apart. Next spring it is well to pick off all the 
flowers as they open in order to strengthen the 
plants and render them better able to fruit in 
the autumn. The third year breadths give the 
best crops. These are removed, the second year 
plants furnishing a succession. It is advisable 
to raise some seedlings every year, as in this 
way you will have young stock coming on to 
take the place of the plants that have been de¬ 
stroyed after the third year’s fruiting. 

Protection of Pear - bloom from 
frost. —In a garden on the north-west coast of 
Lancashire, where westerly winds prevail, I 
have a wall about 40 yards long and 8 feet high 
facing south-west, against which are trained 
Pear-trees, comprising Louis Bonne of Jersey, 
Winter Nelis, Doyenm 1 du Coniine, Marechal 
de la (’our, Marie Louise, and others of fairly 
hardy nature. In two springs out of three 
blossom upon these trees is to a great extent 
destroyed l»y cold winds and late frosts. As a 
protection, I thought of driving nails into the 
top of the W’all at intervals, putting along the 
top eyed iron stanchions, inclining into the gar¬ 
den at an angle of 4o (legs., running through 
the eyes of these, from end to end of the wall, a 
W'ire, and then hitching on to the nails netting, 
and carrying it over the stretched wire and dow n 
to pegs in tYie ground a yard or so away from 
the foot of the wall, so that the netting could 
not be blown against the bloom in stormy 
weather.—W. M. 8. 

*** A very good plan is to obtain some strong 
Bamboo-canes. Let one end rest on the top of 
the wall and fix the other end into the ground, 
letting the poles slope from the top of the wall. 
Put them in about 10 feet apart, and then 
hang ordinary fish-netting from the top of the 
wall, allowing it to come to the ground, the 
poles keeping it off the trees. If the weather is 
very severe you can add another thickness or 
more of the netting. This netting, when the 
fruit has set, may be removed, and if birds 
are troublesome in the autumn, when the fruit 
is ripe, it may be used to protect the same. 
In a large garden we know this is the plan 
adopted to protect the Peach-bloom, and the 
crop never fails. 

Orchard-house. - Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Pluins, where pot culture is adopted, may 
bo grown together in the same house. The buds 
of all these, even w hen no lire heat is available, 
will lie getting prominent now, and it will he 
lietter to ventilate freely, especially during 
mild weather, to keep the blossoms back—to 
ensure safety if there comics severe weather, 
which is not unlikely. All through the season, 
till the weather is quite warm and settled in 
June, cold draughts should lie avoided. When 
cold air is permitted to rush through the trees 
after the sap liegins to flow, blossoms w ill fall 
without setting. Young leaves will lie infested 
with insects, all of which might lie avoided by 
giving most of the ventilation along the ridge 
till the air outside becomes genial. The watering 
must Vie carefully done. When the roots are 
dry give enough water to moisten the hall tho¬ 
roughly, and then wait till the roots are again 
dry. The syringe need not be used yet in a 
cold-house. 

Overcropping young trees. —Many 

young trees are ruined as far as the first few 
years are concerned by overcropping at first, 
and those who so deerv pruning the same season 
that the trees arc planted should at least assist 
them by removing these fruit-buds. Often 
these form at or near t he ends of the branches, 
and if these individual shoots are left tin- 
shortened at planting time, the consequence is 
that tin* growths start weakly and from the 
wrong end of the shoots. It is a great help to 
newly-planted trees of all kinds to have the 


heads reduced a little, and I am far frotn 
recommending anything like severo pruning, 
but to refrain from pruning and leave these 
fruit-spurs to form is asking too much of the 
roots. In rich garden soil there is, perhaps, a 
reason for letting a few fruits come as near 
perfection as they will the first year, but in the 
majority of instances, and always where the 
soil is poor or the trees late planted, they 
are far better left to get established the first 
season. Young trained trees moved from one 
part of the garden to another suffer the least, of 
course, and if moved with care just as this 
leaf is tinning there is no reason why they 
should not carry a few' fruits the ensuing 
season.—H. 

Fruit-trees and vermin.— Insects are 
not the only pests with W'hich the fruit grower 
has to deal. In sharp weather, especially when 
there is snow' lying about, trees often get barked 
by rabbits and field-mice. It is curious that 
rabbits always first attack any trees that have 
been recently planted, so these should be most 
watched and guarded. It may he said that 
rabbits should never be allowed aecess to the 
orchard, but they cannot always he kept out, 
as when there is a heavy fall of snow this is 
frequently drifted up to the netting or fence, 
and affords a ready means of admitting them to 
places where they cannot get under ordinary 
circumstances. Field-mice are as bad as rabbits 
for trees, and are almost sure to lie present in 
orchards that contain much rough or long Dross, 
w bile the destruction of owls and hawks has led 
to their rapid increase. If the hawk is left 
undisturbed it will do more good than all the 
traps one could set. A fairly successful pre¬ 
ventive of mice attacks is to smear the stems 
w ith a thick plaster of cow -manure and soot; if 
this is done in dry weather it soon hardens and 
sticks on. Among bird jiests the bullfinch is 
the worst pest to the fruit grower. The gener¬ 
ally accepted theory is that the buds are 
attacked only in hard weather, but with this I 
entirely disagree, and find the mischief most 
complete in mild w inters. Shooting or trapping 
is the only wav of dealing with the bullfinch, 
and of the two I am not sure that the former is 
not the more humane. There is, however, a 
right and a wrong way to set about it. Shoot¬ 
ing into the fruit-trees is the w'rong way, even 
for those who are not experts with the gun and 
can only shoot at a resting mark. The bullfinch 
generally has a favourite tree or hush to which 
it flies when disturbed, and if this is found out 
hy watching, and the gunner placed near in con¬ 
cealment w hile someone else scares the birds, the 
rest w'ill lie easy and the trees w’ill not lie spoiled 
by shot. 

NEW PEARS. 

Ah w r o have none too many good Pears, any 
new kinds are welcome if they are of good 
quality and good croppers. The kind illus¬ 
trated is a valuable addition, and no one will 
regret growing Beurre Baltet pere, a delicious 
November fruit, and suitable for gardens where 
only a limited nundier of the Tiest kinds is 
needed. Charles Ernst, a November and Deeem- 
lier fruit, promises w'ell, though it is full early 
to write of it w'ith the same confidence as of 
Beurre Baltet pere, as it is of more recent 
introduction. As a cordon tree it has done 
well, and should, I think, make a reliable bush 
or pyramid in well-drained soil. In cold 
positions it is well deserving of a wall. Both 
these new Pears are of continental origin— 
indeed, of late years nearly all our new rears 
have come from the same source. 

Beurre Baltet pere must not be confused 
with the older Pear of that name, and though 
the newer kind has been grown some years in 
this country, it is not so well known as it 
deserves. A dish of this variety was exhibited 
at the great Pear Conference at Chiswick nearly 
fifteen years ago. As a cordon tree it is a great 
favourite with me, and what is so valuable to 
many is that this variety bears so freely in a 
! young state, and gives fine fruit in addition. 
It is of delicious flavour, rich and melting, and 
as it grows less strong on the Quince stock Jian 
many others, is more suitable for gardens where 
restricted grow th is important. In a warm soil 
the fruit takes on a fine colour. The fruits *re 
| large, and when well thinned valuable for eihi- 
bition. Much the same remarks apply to 

Charles Ernst, an excellent cordon P*ar, 
of fine flavour, and deserving of extended 
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culture, as its size and quality should recom¬ 
mend it. This I have had larger than 
Beurre Baltet pore. It is pyriform in shape, 
highly coloured when ripe, and very handsome. 
The tree is of good habit, and grows well either 
on the Quince or Pear. Another valuable Pear 
not much known in this country is 

Bkurre Alexander Lucas, also a large fruit, 
and very handsome, its season being November. 

I am aware we have no lack of good November 
fruit, hut the last-named is valuable for its 
melting flesh and pleasant flavour. I have 
kept this fruit well into December from trees on 
a south-west wall. 

Le Lectiek is also a good Pear of recent intro¬ 
duction, and, what is important, it is a late fruit, 
in season from January to March ; also very 
handsome and highly perfumed, with delicious 
flavour. This variety makes a free growth, is, 
of erect habit, a free bearer in a warm soil, 
and well worth room in all gardens. A Pear yet 
loss known than the last-named is 

President Barraiik, a medium-sized fruit, 
and one that promises to become a great 
favourite for winter supplies. This variety last 
year received a first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society for its good 


VEGETABLES. 


OPEN-AIR TOMATOES. 

Although yet fully early for sowing seed of 
Tomatoes intended for growing on open walls 
or board fences, the present time is opportune 
for affording information on the subject, in 
order that those with only limited experience 
may lay in a supply of suitable soil and pots, 
procure seed of suitable varieties, and make a 
general preparation for the culture of the plants. 
Many condemn early sowing for open - air 
Tomatoes, hut my experience is that it is much 
better to raise the plants tolerably early in the 
year and pot them on into larger pots, thus 
securing strong, sturdy, short-jointed plants 
which will make good headway when placed 
in their permanent quarters and give go<xl crops 
that will ripen properly before the rainy season 
sets in, which it too frequently docs in 
September, resulting in wholesale cracking of 
the fruit and indifferent quality. The chief 
cause of failure with Tomatoes grown in the 
open, market-garden fashion is the inability of 
the grower to get the plants out early enough. 
Consequently, the fruits are late in setting 


first and covering at nights with mats. Should 
the weather be too cold at the end of May for 
planting out, rather give a shift into pot 3 an 
inch larger than risk a severe check. Where 
the rooting medium at tho foot of walls has 
been impoverished by fruit-tree roots or crops 
pf salad mg, take out a spit and replace with 
fresh loam only. Mulching and liquid-manure 
when in a bearing state will do the re3t. 

An important matter is varieties. Given a 
true strain, I do not think there is a better 
open-air Tomato than the old dwarf Orange- 
field. Many, however, prefer a fine-shaped 
fruit, and this with good cropping and yielding 
qualities is found in Up-to-Date, Chcmin 
Rouge, and Regina. B. S. N. 


New Pear, Beurre Baltet pisre. Proved to be successful in London district. 


qualities, and is a great acquisition in all collec¬ 
tions, as it bears in a young state ami in any 
form. 

I have dealt mostly with autumn and winter 
varieties, and those I have tried. Last season 
I saw excellent cordon trees of 
Dchteur Joubert, a good mid-winter Tear, 
and though better known on the Continent, I 
think in a warm soil it will be reliable. Much 
the same remarks apply to 
Dirkcteur Hardy, which does well as a 
cordon, and is valuable for its fine fruits. It is 
a late autumn variety and very prolific also if 
grown on the Quince. It fruits in a small state 
and is a fine Pear of good flavour. Of early 
Pears of recent introduction 
Marguerite Marii.lat is a l»eautiful August 
and early September Pear, very handsome and 
juicy. It rarely fails to crop grown as a 
cordon. 

Dr. Jules Gtyot is also an early Pear, its 
season being September, or even earlier in 
favourable summers. It is not unlike Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, and is a very free bearer, making 
a dose growth on the Quince. Its quality does 
not equal that of some o f _th ose named _abov 
but it is a good market fj 
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and swelling, and are often only just colouring 
when overtaken by inclement weather, the 
numerous heavy clusters of fine but spoilt fruit 
being disheartening to look at. The fact is, that, 
unless in extra warm localities and sheltered 
situations, Tomato growing, other than on walls 
or l>oard fences, is not worth the trouble. I 
think the beginning of March a good time to 
sow the seed, and as hardiness from infancy 
should Ixi studied as much as possible, as little 
heat as is consistent with a fairlv vigorous hard 
growth should be employed. Use single pots 
by all means, for not only is there less laljour 
attached to it than the still too common practice 
of sowing thickly in pans ami potting off, but 
all checks are avoided and the ball of roots 
remains intact. Drain the pots well and use a 
good loamy compost ; virgin loam is best if 
obtainable. Rub it down with the hands, not 
sift it, and add a little leaf-mould and coarse 
grit. Place near the glass in a temperature of 
60 (legs. When fit for potting off, 4 U inch pots 
are the best, using loam and grit only, no 
manure of any kind, return to a night heat of 
60 (legs, till established, then give only fv> (legs. 
As soon in May as the weather will allow, give 
the plants frame quarters, airing carefully at 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Potato store. — I have always 
advocated the storage of eating tubers in under¬ 
ground cellars or spacious outbuildings, where 
they can easily be sorted when inclement 
weather prevents ordinary outside labour. Sets 
for field planting with sprouts any lengtlr- on 
them will have to 1x3 divested of them for the 
present, as by the first or second week in April 
they would have grown too long and 
have robbed the tuber of too much 
nutriment to be profitable. Sets of 
early border varieties which have only 
short, stubby sprouts may be allowed 
to retain them, a satisfactory growth 
l>eing henceforth encouraged by sub¬ 
jecting them to cool, airy quarters, 
the best way being to pack the tul>ers 
closely together in shallow trays or 
boxes and place these on shelves where 
they can be conveniently examined. 
The following sorts may be safely 
relied on for good all-round crops on 
early borders and warm quarters: 
Ringleader, Ninety-fold, Hammer¬ 
smith Kidney, and Veitch’s Ash leaf. 
—C. 

Dwarf Kidney Beans.— It is 

not at all difficult to hasten the pro¬ 
duction of Dwarf Beans outdoors on a 
warm border if a quantity of 3-inch 
pots lie filled with fairly good but not 
necessarily fine soil, some of the e.iarser 
portions being put into the bottom of 
each j>ot as drainage, then placing one 
well-selected seed in each pot, burying 
about ^-inch. When watered and 
stood in a frame or in a greenhouse, 
growth takes place in a few days, and 
in about .three Meeks nice strong 
plants are furnished. These may be 
put out on to a warm border, in rows 
2 feet apart, and thinly in the rows, 
about the middle of May, and, being 
watered, M ill soon root, and produce 
pods quickly, being materially in 
advance of the earliest soM'ing out¬ 
doors. Ne Plus Ultra is a good variety 
for that purpose. The sowing may M*ell 
be made alxmt the middle of April. 
Sometimes sowings are made in 
quantity in shallow boxes. The plants, 
when M'ell out into leaf, are exposed, 
and then carefully lifted and planted out with a 
troMel, in rows as before mentioned. Duarf 
Beans are nearly always somti far too thickly in 
the rows. In the ease of such varieties as Ne Plus 
Ultra, Everbearing, or Negro, the seed should ho 
3 inches apart, M'hilst stronger-growing varie¬ 
ties, such as Advancer, Magnum Bonum, 
MohaM'k, or Canadian Wonder—all excellent 
ones—require more room ; indeed, the seeds 
should be fully 6 inches apart in the rows. 
When seeds are soM'n so thickly it is no matter 
i for surprise if in bad Meather the plants soon 
give out. It is very important also that the 
pods be gathered as "fast as they are sufficiently 
groM ii for use.—A. D. 

Re-mulching Globe Artichokes.— If 

the loose litter or Bracken M'hich Mas placed 
carefully round the stools of these, say in 
i November, as a protection against frost, has 
become to some extent soddened by repeated 
rains, a renewal of the material wili be advis¬ 
able. This will preserve the offsets till tho 
return of better weather. Any batches of 
offsets M'hich in case of any contingency M'ero 
severed from the parent plants in autumn and 
potted up must be examined occasionally, as 
damp or drip is affect the 
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centres when confined in frames or pits. 
Remove any green crust that may have accumu¬ 
lated on the surface of the pots, sprinkling 
freely with lime and wood-ashes to dispel damp 
and sweeten the atmosphere generally. Do not 
remove the lights, but tilt them well up for air. 

Pea Criterion. —In future all growers 
should give this a trial, as we think they would 
then always include it in their seed-list. It has 
boen termed the Summer No Plus Ultra, a title 
good enough surely for any Pea, but one which 
it undoubtedly merits, from its heavy and con¬ 
tinuous yield of medium-sized, deep green, well- 
filled pods of richly-flavoured Peas. As a main- 
crop, several sowings being made, it should be 
recognised in every garden. It needs fairly tall 
sticks. 

Watercress in garden {Valentine ).—If 
you can secure a constant, though almost trifling, 
stream of water from a tap, you should con¬ 
struct an artificial bed or stream some *2 feet 
wide and as long as you could give, with a very 
gentle fall of alxmt one inch in 10 feet, then 
place in the bottom alumt 3 inches of good soil 
with some sand, and into that dibble, (5 inches 
apart, nice young Cress-sprouts, such as can l»e 
purchased in the market. You 
can raise plants from seed sown 


a large trade is done in roots specially prepared 
for forcing. 1 think that in places where it does 
not flourish in the natural soil it could be made 
to do so by preparing a bed of light compost, 
composed of leaf-soil, road grit, old mortar, and 
brick rubbish, and planting a few healthy young 
plants. Then let them grow for some time 
without cutting, for I find in our light, shingly 
soil it grows like a weed, the tops attaining 
several feet in height. Tarragon wa3 one of 
the few things that kept green through the 
prolonged drought we had in 1899.—J. G., 
Gosport. 

Celery for flavour.— Celery is prized for 
its sweet, nutty flavour, and I have lately been 
very much surprised at the great difference in 
this respect between tho large, pithy heads, 
that are pushed on to a great size and weight 
by means of highly concentrated fertilisers, and 
such as are of far more moderate size, with only 
the ordinary preparation of the trenches, and 
very mild applications of liquid-manure. Every¬ 
one knows that if grown for sale, size is one of 
the first considerations, hut in private gardens 
it should he l>orne in mind that quality, 
especially in a vegetable like this, is of even 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ABIES (SILVER FIR). 

BeauthTl evergreen trees of northern and 
mountainous countries, many hardy in our 
country, and valuable timber trees in their own, 
among them being some of the great trees of 
Europe, such as the Silver Fir. Some of the 
Indian and Japanese Silver Firs suffer in our 
country by starting too early in our open 
winters and mild springs; in their own frost 
l>ound lands the young shoots only start when 
all danger is past, hut with us they are often 
induced to hud and are stricken afterwards. The 
onlv remedy for this is the selection of exposes! 
and elevated positions which will not encourage 
early growth, and also, perhaps, not making the 
soil so rich and deep as is the rule. In oiu- 
country, as with many of the conifers, the 
common way with these beautiful trees is to 
put them apart as “specimens,”hut that, from an 
artistic point of view, and that of their own 
health, is a mistake. Where there is room 
these trees should lie grouped together so as to 
shelter each other, in which state they are more 
effective and protect each other from the sun. 

Grafting of rare kinds is very 
often resorted to. These should. 


in shallow boxes under glass, 
and plant these out in the 
sunken bed when strong enough. 
Water freely, and also turn on 
your tap supply, keeping it con¬ 
stantly trickling. You should 
have a supply of Cresses all the 
summer. The bed should 1 m* 
cleaned out and he replanted 
each spring. Do the first plant¬ 
ing at the end of March. 

Old Asparagus and 
Seakale (Miss Banks). — If 
t he best Asparagus and Seakale 
you have in your garden are bo 
weak and poor that no trace is 
to 1 m* found of roots or crowns, 
then it is evident that they arc; 
useless and not worth keeping. 
If you do find any Asparagus 
roots, and, of course, if found 
t hey will lie very old, then you 
can lift them, and blocking them 
in close together on soil in a 
dark cellar may presently, after 
gently watering, get some rather 
weak, blanched shoots to cut. 
These will be nice to eat though 
small. After all the shoots art! 
cut the roots may l>e put into a 
heap with other refuse to 
decay. To have a proper 
Asparagus - bed you should 
deeply trench and well manure 
a piece of ground 9 feet wide 
and of good lengt h. Then alxmt 
the middle of April purchase 
from a seedsman strong 2-year- 



we think, in all eases lie on then- 
own roots, as only in this way 
can we get any real test of their 
fitness for our country. 

A. am a hi i. is (Lovely Fir).— 
A tall, massive tree with deep 
bluish-green foliage ami dark 
purple cones. It thrives well 
in Scotland, and is a desirable 
tree to plant as a single speci¬ 
men. It is not easy to get it 
true to name and on own roots. 
Owing to propagating by graft¬ 
ing from side shoots it is hard 
to get a good leader. British 
Columbia. 

A. balsamea (Balsam Fir).— 
A slender tree from 40 feet to 
80 feet high, and generally of 
hardy and vigorous growth, 
leaves fragrant, hut should not 
he planted in quantity unless it 
is known to thrive in the local¬ 
ity, as it is rather fastidious as 
to soil and situation. N.E. 
America. 

A. BRACHYPHYLLA (Short- 
leaved Silver Fir).—A handsome 
and hardy tree, frequently over 
100 feet high, with bright green 
foliage and short leaves. Wry 
useful as an ornamental tree for 
park or landscape. The densely 
crowded leaves are very silvern I 
underneath, and the general 
effect of a healthy specimen is 
very pleasing. Japan. 

A. bractkaty (Leafy-bracted 


old roots, and opening with 
a spade furrows 4 inches deep 
amt (» inches wide, plant these roots into 
the furrow 18 inches apart, covering them up 
well. The furrows should be 2 feet apart so 
that you will get four rows in the bed. When 
you get the length of the ground you can easily 
estimate the number of roots required. Give 
each summer a slight dressing of salt, and each 
winter a heavy top-dressing of manure if the 
soil is light. You will have strong tops to cut 
the second year after planting, and for many 
years after. With regard to Seakale, trench 
out any old roots that may be found, cut all 
the side roots into lengths of about f> inches, 
and having well trenched and manured a small 
piece of ground, dibble these root-pieces or 
cuttings into it in rows 20 inches apart and 
12 inches apart in the row-s, taking care to have 
the ends upwards that were nearest the main 
stem. These cuttings should give you plenty of 
tine roots to lift for forcing next winter, hut 
you must plant a fresh lot of root-cuttings in 
the same way every year. What few old roots 
you have you may put into soil in a dark cellar, 
and the growths from the crowns when blanched 
are when cooked delicious eating. 

Tarragon for salads. -Many owners 
of gardens find this a somewhat difficult thing 
to grow satisfactorily, and as it is much in 
request, both as a forced and open-air product, 


more importance. If you w-cre to take one of 
the monster sticks of Celery and compare it 
with one of the more naturally grown ones after 
it w r as prepared for the table, you would find 
that the naturally grown is far the better, for 
the market Celery is very largely made up of 
outside leaves, while what is edible is very much 
sw'eeter and crisper in the smaller naturally 
grow r n crops, while the keeping qualities are 
equally in its favour. So long jus the craving 
for mere size holds such a foremost place, so 
long will the attempt to unduly force growth 
continue.—J. G. 

Potato International.— Indifferent as is 
the quality of this, yet in its young and unripe 
state that quality is not much inferior to what 
is found in other varieties in a similar stage of 
grow th, wdiikt the tubers are then exceptionally 
large. Quantities of this fine kidney can he 
seen in the shops and on the stalls in May and 
June, and anyone needing a stock should then 
purchase tubers, lay them out to green and 
harden, and keep them over for early spring 
planting on a warm border. They w-ould in 
such a place l>e found very early, provided 
protected from frost. Offered in the market in 
>etter form and clean as home-grown tul»ers 
t hey should realise Ik- t ter prices than the foreign 
kinds. 


Silver Fir). — A stately tree, 
often lf>0 feet high in its native 
I country. The foliage in this plant is long and 
■ rather scattered, sharply jointed. It is tender 
I in some districts owing to starting early in the 
I spring. There are very few- good specimens 
I of it in Britain. The best specimens are 
those at Yortwortle Court and Eastnor. N.W. 
America. 

A. cephAloxica (Cephalonian Fir). — A 
stout growing tree of about 60 feet hi^li. 
quite hardy in this country in a variety of sods, 
hut is best planted in an exposed position to 
prevent it starting into growth too early. In 
Britain it is handsome till it reaches a height ot 
about 30 feet, when the leaders give way ami 
the side branches grow vigorously. It is one ot 
the most accommodating of Firs. Even in old 
specimens with several heads it forms a 
picturesque and handsome specimen. Greece. 

A. cilicica (Cilician Taurus). —A graceful 
tree, 40 feet to 60 feet high, with slender 
branches. It grows freely, hut is apt to be 
disfigured by sj)ring frosts. Foliage soft, hand¬ 
some, and of a peculiar shade of green whore the 
tree thrives. Cilicia. 

A. ooncolor (Colorado White Fir).—A light- 
coloured tree of medium height, with thick, 
grey bark. The flat leaves are ftlnnit 2 inches 
long, and it has small, jiale yellow cones. It 
1 hardy in this country, and a rapid grower in 
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many soils and aspects. Unless in good situa* 
lions it is liable to get somewhat thin as it 
gets older. Colorado. 

A. firma (the Japanese Silver Fir).—A tree 
of sometimes 150 feet in height, with light 
brown bark and foliage of a deep glossy green. 
It is hardy in this country, and grows freely 
when established, although it is late in starting. 
It is a handsome tree for park or lawn, with 
short branches and stiff habit. Japan. 

A. Fkaseri (Fraser's Fir).—A forest tree, 
reaching 90 feet high in its 
own country, with smooth 
kirk having resinous blisters. 

It is similar to the Balsam 
Fir, but has shorter and 
more oval cones, and leaves 
with silvery undersides. It 
is a small tree front 30 feet 
to 40 feet high. Not as yet 
to he trusted for general 
planting. Rarely seen good. 

Mountains of Virginia, N. 

Carolina, and Tenessee. 

A. ora ndis (Oregon While 
Fir). —A beautiful and stately 
tree of over ‘200 feet, with 
• I irk green cones *2 inches to 
.*» indies long, and dark, 
drilling leaves, white below. 

Hardy ami free in various 
parts of Britain : liest in 
moist soils, trees in Scotland 
at Ooliertyre k-ing over bo 
feet high. N.W. America. 

A. l isiorvRiw (the Alpine 
Silver Fir). A lieautiful 
spire-like alpine live, with 
white lank reaching up to 
130 feet, and very small 
cones, purple, ‘2 inches to 
3 inches long, and rod male 
Howers. Foliage luxuriant 
and gracefully curved. 

Hardy in Britain, Alaska, B. 

Columbia, and southwards. 

A. Lowiaka (California 
White Fir).—A lovely tree, 
often 150 feet high, long 
lea\es and light green cones. 

Miming yellow at maturity. 

Oregon to Southern Califor¬ 
nia. 

A. MAGNiriCA (California 
Red Fir).—A stately moun¬ 
tain tree of 200 feet to 
230 feet, with brown Iwirk 
(red within), and very large 
light purple cylindrical cones 
li inches to 8 inches long. 

I he foliage is dense oil the 
lower branches, but thinner 
towards the top, olive green 
crossed by two silver lines 
underneath. Crows rapidly 
in Britain. N. California. 


A. sibikica (Siberian Silver Fir).—A slow- 
growing tree of medium size. It is frequently 
disfigured by spring frosts and iB not a desirable 
variety, except for collections. North and East 
Russia. 

A. Vf.itchi (Veitch’s Silver Fir).—A tall, 
handsome tree of over 1 (K) feet. 11 is a rapid growet 
and mnkes a nice specimen. Ths Iwirli is light 
grey in colour, and the leaves a bright glossy 
green with silvery streaks, the cones being »i 
purplish brown. At Oehertvre, Crieff, X. B.. it 
is grand in form and growth, 
Mountains of Japan. 

A. Wrrbiana (Webbs 
Fir).—A well- proport ioned 
tree, sometimes nearly 100 
feet high, and one of the 
most distinct and beauti¬ 
ful of conifers. The leaves 
are deep glossy green with 
silvery undersides, and the 
cones are large. A variety 
Pindrow is without the 
silver markings. Both suffer 
much from spring frosts, and 
are not hardy in exposed 
localities. Himalayas. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weeping Willows 

Where can the golden kind 
of the Weeping Willow, 
which grows on the hanks 
of the Thames in private 
gardens, with long, weeping 
branches, be obtained on its 
own roots, and what is its 
name? N. Attknhokoi'oii. 

The variety by the 
Thames is no doubt the 
common Weeping Willow, 
S. kihylonicn. Sometimes 
old trees of the Yellow' 
Willow (S. vitellina) weep, 
and there is a distinctly 
]M*nduloiiH new variety of 
this which you ought to be 
able to get in any good tree 
nursery. The British Tree 
Willows are obtainable 
from Messrs. Wood and 
Ingram, of Huntingdon. 

The Irish Yew and 
the snow. — We art! not 
very sorry to see that the 
bandages of twine or wire 
which supported the Irish 
Yews lui\e given way in 
many eases. It is one of the 
snort conifers that are 
always diseased in the mid¬ 
dle, and has only to get old 
enough to show it. No 
amount of tying together 
will save it from eventual 
ruin, by snowstorms, etc. 
This tree was a grout com¬ 
fort to the new titled “for¬ 
mal" gardeners, who put it 
about old houses, believing 
they were doing something 
very tme and old fashioned, 
whereas it is a men* sport, 
propagated in our own cen¬ 
tury. and many good places 
art* disfigured by its funereal 
aspect. 


t A. Marikai (Maries' Silver 
Kir) is a tall, pyramidal t ree 
with robust spreading bran¬ 
dies and dark purple cones 
4 inches to 5 inches long. Of 
distinct character for park 
or landscape. Japan. 

A. Nonius (Noble Fir).— 

A noble mountain tree, 

•2ij0 feet to 300 feet high, 
with deep glaucous foliage 
ami brown cones 5 inches to 
7 inches long. A hardy 
tree; a rapid grower in 
Britain. Oregon. 

A. Nokum an man a (Noril- 
iTunn’s Fir-tree).—A heauti- 
hd dark green tret*, with 
rigid liranchos and dense 
dark green foliage and large 
oones. Hardy and good grower in Britain. One 
dllie host of the Firs for park planting, anil 
prohahly the handsomest. Caucasus and Crimea. 

-V irvifiDK \ (Mount Baboi Fit - A Kir u 
medium height with bright green foliage. A 
handsome plant in good soil. It is hardy in this 
gantry, but maj fail from too earlj growth. 
Mountains of N. Africa, growing with Cedars 
and Yew. 

A. pectin ata (Silver Fir).—A noble tree of 
Um * mountains of Central Europe, often planted 
m Britain, and growing — *' * * — 


falitornia Red 
luilfht of Jim 
in mjimcfer. 


Silver Fir (Abies ma^niflra), the larire*t of any of the gemtfl, reach ini? a 
feet to 250 feet in the Sierra mountain*, with a trunk .*> feet to I ‘ feet 
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A. Pissapo (Spanish Fir).—A large Fir, with 
bright green prickly foliage, and thriving in 
almost any soil that is not too wet or cold. 
Well suited for chalky districts. Yars.: A. P. 
Hamendi and A. 1*. variegata. It often suffers 
from too early a start in spring, ami the usual 
method of isolation by which the turf exhausts 
the moisture. {Spain.* 

| A. H.ir ii.AUN KNsis(SaghalicnSilverFir).—A tall 
Fir, w r ith greyish-brown liark and narrow leaves 
and small cones. It is often hardy, and of distinct 
and graceful habit. In .la|>an and Saghulien. 


Deutzia Lemoinei.— 

This is undoubtedly a wel¬ 
come addition to early- 
flowering deciduous shrubs, 
and is tin* result of (Tossing 
the well known 1>. gracilis 
with l>. parvitlora, the 
hybrid partaking greatly of the former. The 
blossoms individually are of considerable size 
and very pure, the compact bushes lieing simply 
loaded with the snowy flowers. Not only as a 
pot plant and for forcing, but equally as a 
good free-flowering shrub in the open, should 
this plant prove of considerable worth. 

Garrya elliptica. This well-known shrub 
is now attractive with the long drooping bunches 
of cat kins covering the plant in well-nigh endless 
quantity. In spite of its lieauty, it is not met 
with so frequently 
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100 feet high at I»ngleat, Burton Park, and 
many other places. It was the first of the 
Silver Firs ever planted in Britain, and will 
probably always remain one of the best. When 
young It grows Well in the shade of other trees, 
and the branches often inter-graft. It is an ex¬ 
cellent tree to plant for shelter, os it will grow in 
the most exposed situations. Its timber is pro¬ 
duced rapidly, and is much valued. It will 
grow in peaty soils. Mountains of Europe from 
thp Pyrenees to the Caucasus. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPRING-STRUCK CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Except for the growth of large exhibition 
blooms which require a long season, there is no 
gain in rooting cuttings before February or 
March. During these months the cuttings 
strike more readily than at any other period, and 
grow away more quickly* than do plants rooted 
so early as Christmas or before. It is my 
practice to keep the old stools until the spring. 
This is done by shaking away the earth and 
trimming the roots. Then they are placed 
thickly into shallow boxes, the roots just 
covered with soil, and stood in some out-of-the- 
way position on shelves, and frost kept from 
them. By this means I have now a plentiful 
supply of healthy, soft cuttings. These are 
made not more than 2 inches long, for I find 
big ones liable to flag. If they are dibbled into 
shallow pans or boxes filled with any sweet 
earth, one may obtain sturdy-rooted plants 
within a month. The cuttings are not shaded 
or sprinkled with water too often. One thorough 
soaking is given when the cuttings are put in, 
then they are left until the soil Iteconies dry 
and another good watering is needed. Many 
cuttings fail by regular moistening, localise the 
cultivator becomes unhappv at the sight of the 
slightest drooping of the leaves, which in the 
ease of Chrysanthemums will present itself more 
or less, but it does no harm. After the early 
process of rooting takes place, the leaves 
graduallv prick up, and are then used to the 
surroundings. They require no coddling to 
obtain quick yet sturdy growth from the begin¬ 
ning. Another danger in early-rooted plants is 
that they are likely to be drawn up by being 

? laced in heated structures through the winter. 

have noted many examples of this, especially 
with amateur cultivators, who often grow’ a 
goodly number of subjects in one house. Some 
twenty years back fire-heat was not thought of in 
the cultivation of this popular plant, and I 
fancy there are indications of once more return¬ 
ing to methods of those days. Some of the old 
stools which have l>een left in open ground 
have withstood nearly 20 degs. of frost, and are 
at the present time green with ample cuttings 
at the nose. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums — Pompon sorts 
for outdoor culture (H. S. H.).— The 
l»cautifully branching habit of growth peculiar 
to most of the Pompon Chrysanthemums renders 
them valuable for outdoor culture. The height 
of the majority of the early ami semi-early- 
flowering Pompons rarely exceeds 2 feet to 
2A feet. As regards their flowering, they are 
most profuse. Their propagation is of the 
simplest description, and anyone with a cool 
greenhouse or cold-frame may from this time 
forward insert cuttings in boxes or pots with 
the certainty that under ordinary conditions the 
bulk of them will root readily enough. They 
should be potted up when ready, and ultimately 
planted out in not too rich soil. Towards the 
end of April or during the earlier half of May is 
a good time to plant outdoors, and this should 
be done firmly. Attention to this matter may 
obviate the use of stakes later, as the plants 
treated as described in many cases are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves. For late 
August and Septemlier blossoming the following 
sorts are mo9t reliable: Piercy's Seedling, 
bronze, shading to orange, height 18 inches; 
Mr. Selby, rosy-pink, very pretty, height 
18 inches ; Mme. Ed. Lefort, old gold, shaded 
red, fimbriated petals, height 2 feet ; Little Bob 
(syn. Scarlet Gem), deep red, passing to brick- 
red, very effective, height 2 feet; Alice Butcher, 
red, suffused with orange, height 3 feet ; Lyon, 
rosy-purple sport from the last-named, other 
characteristics similar; Fiberta, rich canary- 
yellow, height 2 feet ; L'Ami Oonderchet, soft 
yellow, height 15 inches; and Mme. Jollivart, 
white, shaded pink, height 18 inches. Of 
October flowering sorts: Martinmas, pink, 
silvery reverse, height 3 feet ; Yellow Gem, 
orange-yellow, height 2 feet 6 inches ; Mons. A. 
Herlaut, red, shaded purple, tipped gold, height 
20 inches ; Crimson Pjrt^cocitc, crimson, tipped 
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gold, height 2£ feet; and Mme. Albert Colmiche, outdoors to see which answered best. Any <<f 
reddish-orange, height 3J feet, are the best.— the varieties named will do for pots. If you 
E. G. obtain two plants of each, then grow one of 

Chrysanthemums — market varie- ea °h in a p°t and one planted out. You should 
ties for outdoor growing (A. B. C .).— And Mme. Desgranges, Mrs. Hawkins, La 
There are several very good sorts for your pur- Preeocite, Lady Fitzwygram, Mme. Mnrie 
pose. A good white sort is Market White, a M a 8se, La \ ierge. Harvest Home, Koi des 
flower of a very pure colour. As a market Precoces, Pride of Myehett, Queen of thy 
variety this plant has a good future before it; Earlies, Toreador, Mr. W. Piercv, AlWt 
period of blossoming from mid-September till Morel, Bronze Bride, and Edith Syrutt- 
mid-October; height about 2^ feet. Another S^ootl, but you may’ ask the florist to send 
very chaste white sort is Myehett White, some- any that are really earlier if he has such 
what similar to Market White, hut coming into ^ 0,1 c .‘ an hardly obtain plants of these too soon, 
blossom a W’eek or ten days earlier in a normal Ask for stout, well-rooted ones, and get them 
season. As a pot-plant this variety’ cannot be once info 4-inch pots, using a conijjost of one- 
regarded w’ith favour, but when planted out it half turfy loam, the rest being leaf-soil, old hot 
attains capital proportions. The plant is very bed-manure, and sand. Keep the plants in a 
dwarf and branching, and should be partially cool-frame or greenhouse near the light, as now 
disbudded. For later work, say from Septem- they’will hardly need artificial warmth. W lieu 
ber till the same period in October, Queen of the the pots seem well filled with roots shift into 
Earlies should answ-er well. This has a robust A'hieh P°t* s sticli as you intend to keep in pots. 


constitution, is free flowering, and possesses a 
bushy habit. To be seen at its best this plant 
should be partially disbudded, although when 
grown in the freest manner possible the flow-er- 
stems are fairly’ long and stout. Bronze-coloured 
varieties are well represented by’ Nellie Brow’n, 
a rich bronze sport from the w-ell-known 
Ryecroft Glory, possessing a most robust con¬ 
stitution, branching habit, and also free flower¬ 
ing. Plants pinched back once or twice 
during the growing season, and when buds 
develop disbudded to one bloom on each stem, 
give results that should answer extremely well 
for market. Mid-October should see this sort 
at its best. Gloire de Mczin is a reddish-bronze 
flower for October display’. It grows al>out 
3-i feet high, and possesses a stout constitution. 
Like many’ other sorts it should be disbudded. 
A good new chestnut-bronze is Crimson Marie 
Masse, quite new, and sure to be in great 
demand; habit branching and dwarf, free 
flowering ; a mid-September sort.—E. G. 

Old stools of exhibition sorts for 
outdoor planting. — Most of the sorts 
named in your list are quite unsuited for out¬ 
door display’, except under most favourable 
conditions. For outdoor display it is usual to 
flow'er the plants from terminal-buds. In the 
case of the varieties named by you, the period 
of flowering, indoors, from “ crown ’’-buds is 
during the earlier days of November. Now’ to 
permit these same varieties to bloom from 
terminal-buds would bring their period of 
flow’ering some few’ w’eeks later, probably the 
latter part of November or early’ December. 
It is fairly safe for us to assume that long 
before the fatter period of blossoming arrived we 
should be experiencing frosts of a more or less 
severe character, and, added to this, fog. If 
y’our garden is at some distance from the 
neighbourhood of large townis, and your flower 
bonier is in a nice, sheltered, southern aspec t, 
you may succeed. Good sorts are : Source 
d’Or, reddish-orange, early November in the 
open ; Mme. Gustave Henri, w’hite, same period 
of flowering; Le Grand Dragon, orange-yellow, 
early November ; Pluebus, yellow’, mid- 
November and later ; Vi viand Morel, silvery - 
mauve, mid-November; Charles Davis, bronzy- 
yellow, mid-November ; Thomas Wilkins, deep 
chrome-y’ellow, mid-November ; and Mme. 
Marius Ricoud, lilac-rose, mid - Novomlnsr. 
Although we have omitted to include sorts 
w'hieh are unsurpassed for exhibition, you must 
not be disappointed, «aa the height of some 
precludes them altogether, apart from other 
considerations.—E. G. 

Early Chrysanthemums. — At our 

local show (end of August) there is a prize for 
cut Chrysanthemums (early kinds), and one for a 
plant. I should esteem it a great favour if you 
could tell me the best dozen varieties that 
w’ould come in for cutting at that time, and 
also two or three varieties that would lie 
suitable for pot culture, and how’ to treat the 
latter ?—R. S. B. 

It is a very’ unusual thing to have a class 
for early-blooming Chrysanthemums so soon in 
the season as end of August. Many varieties 
that t he trade describes as August flowering do 
not fully open their blooms before September, 
and in your case it may be needful for you to 
grow all your plants in pots, putting them 
under glass early in August to help bring the 
flowers forward. Of course, you could have 
duplicate plants also growing on a warm border 


but the others may be planted out on to a bonier 
in fairly good soil 2 feet apart. l)o that at the 
end of April. When the plants are well rooted 
into the fresh pots, stand them outdoors on an 
ash floor and in the sun, keeping them well 
watered. Six weeks later they' should he 
shifted, into 8-inch pots. The final potting 
should be into three parts turfy’ loam and no 
leaf-soil, the rest being old decayed manure, 
sand, and fine bone-dust. Stand the plant; 
outdoors, and keep them there until early in 
August, then place them in the green house to 
bloom. 

MY GARDEN. 

I work three or four hours a day all the year 
round in my garden (weather permitting), and 
w’hen wet I can find plenty to do making and 
painting sticks and labels, i have a greenhouse 
(a home-made one). It is only 10 feet by 7 feet, 
but it is surprising what a lot can bo done in 
such a small place. I chiefly grow’ Geranium* 
and Fuchsias. I grow a few’ Tomatoes 
on the back wall through the summer, ft 
few’ Chrysanthemums for the autumn, and a 
few' bulbs to make it gay’ in spring. I have two 
small frames in w hich to harden stuff off. Mv 
garden is about 50 yards bv 25 yards. I took 
it in a very rough state, not even a tidy path. 
I arranged the pat hs and put an edging ol brick* 
all round. I have now’ a nice collection of 1 am: - 
lions (about'300 plants and about (iO varieties', 
50 Rose-trees in 20 varieties, over 40 varieties 
Dahlias (mostly’ Cactus kinds). I add a few 
new’ Sw’eet Peas to my list each season. 
Gladioli do w’cll with me and make a grand 
show, and w’ith a nice selection of annuals and 
perennials I have a gay garden all through the 
season. I have planted six Apples, two Plums, 
and a Pear-tree. If any of my fellow’ cottagers 
wants a good Apple I advise him to try s 
Prince Albert. It is a grand cropper, a good- 
sized fruit, a good keeper, and does well in this 
very bleak district. Royal Sovereign is my 
best St raw terry. Of Gooseberries, I grow 
Whinham’s Industry, Crown Bob, leveller, 
and Dan’s Mistake. Lee’s Prolific is the Black 
Currant I grow, and when I say’ I have won 
first prize seven years in succession w’ith this 
variety it is proof of its quality, and the 
quantity it liears is wonderful. I will not say 
much about vegetables, but I advise working 
men or cottagers not to bother much with 
novelties, as there are plenty of good old sorts 
that when well grown will hold their own on 
any exhibition table. I have been a successful 
exhibitor for some years in the cottagers, 
amateurs’, and open classes. 

A. E. Oldhusov. 

The Green, Northop, Flintshire. 

Erythronium Hartwegi.— The many 
additions we have had of late years to the 
l>og’s-tooth Violets must surely tend to 
increase the interest of flower growers in 
delightful genus of plants. E. Hartwegi l" 1 
generally the first to bloom. The evanescence 
of the flow’ers of the Erythroniums is one of the 
failings of the genus, and E. Hartwegi is no 
exception ; if anything, it is worse than sonic 
in this respect. One finds, too, that p| an ^ in ® 
in semi-shade to prolong the life of the Howei- 
is injurious and prevents the plant blooming- 
At least this is so with me, and 1 find it re T^ ir : t - 
full sun. Although from the Sierra Nevada 
California, it is hardv w’ith me, and one likes 
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see its pale yellow flowers with their orange base. 
There are from one to three blooms on each 
stem, and, when more than one, they open in 
succession. The leaves are mottled.—»S. 


Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, etc. Some easily- 
grown alpines are Aubrietias in variety ; alpine 
Phloxes in great variety of colour, producing 
charming masses ; Aster alpinus superbus, 
CheiranthuB alpinus ; a selection of six Mossy 
Saxifrages, six crusted ditto ; a few Sedums 
and Sempervivums (the latter for narrow chinks, 
if such exist); Silenc alpestris, Gentiana acaulis, 
G. 8eptemfida, G. verna, Adonis vernaiis, 
Alysaum saxatile compactum, Achillea umbel- 
lata, A. toinentosa, Anemone apennina, A. 
pulsatilla, A. sylvestris. Some few dwarf 
i’olumbines, Amehia eehioides, Campanula car- 


V WINTER FLOWERS OF THE OPEN 
AIR. 

Even in the early weeks of the year, when the 
days are often dark and dismal, pleasure may be 
found while walking round a garden where 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Pampas Grass.— Can you in¬ 
form me as to best time to move a large plant 
of Pampas Grass, and if advisable to split it 
up into three or four pieces ?— Jacxjue. 

* # * Unlass you can remove a long-established 
Pampas Grass with a good ball of soil and roots, 
there is considerable risk in so doing. If you split 
up the plants you do so with material risk Very 
much depends on the care taken in the division, 


The Winter Aconite (F.ranthis hyenmlis). 


patica and alba, C. Hendersoni, C. pulla, 
C. G. F. Wilson, C. pumila, C. turbinata, 
C. grandiflora Mariesi, Iberis comefolia, Heu- 
chera sanguinea, Megasea cordifolia purpurea, 
Plumbago Larpentie, Ranunculus amplexicaulis, 
Saxifraga pyramidalis, S. oppositifolia, two 
varieties, red and w hite ; S. granulata plena 
these, in addition to the set of six each above 
noted—Tiarella cordifolia, Tropieolum poly- 
phyllum, Zauschneria califomica, Veronica 
rupestris, etc. The above are all strong and of 
easy culture. A list of rarer species may )>e 
given if you desire. Usually, how’ever, it is best 
to start with such as noted above, and gradually 
obtain a knowledge of the wants of better, or, 
rather, more rare kinds. All those noted may 
lie planted at once, and may be had from any of 
the hardy plant dealers. In the autumn small 
bulbous species could also be added that will 
assist to prolong the season. Endeavour to 
obtain nicely established plants, and make a 
point of firm planting.—J. 

Yew-tree in flower-bed. — I have a 
spreading Yew -tree in front of the house in the 
middle of a flower-lied. It has had common 
shrubs under it. Can I grow Lilias of the Valley, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and Anemones under it, ami 
are there any small perennial or annual plants 

{ r'ou could suggest for the summer ? The lower 
tranches are about 0 feet from the ground, and 
the soil under them dry, as they keep off the 
rain. Is there any species of Lily that would 

? ;row r ? It is a very prominent position as seen 
rom the house, and the tree is needed to hide 
unsightly buildings beyond.— Amadeus. 

Nothing can be grown well under a Yew’- 
tree, and if the tree is necessary to hide or 
shelter something, then the l>cst w r ay is to let it 
have its owm way and form a fine tree, putting 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 


every year the following winter flow'ers come up 
freely, provided care has l>een taken to plant 
them in sufficient quantities and in favourable 
situations—viz., Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger). Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans), 
Yellow Jasmine (Jasminum • nudiflorum), 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis), Snowdrops, Anemone 
hlanda, stray blooms of Hepatica (triloba and 
angulosa), and very early Erica. Christmas 
Roses require very good soil, and should not be 
distnrlied—their foliage should never l>e cut. 
Winter Heliotrojx? should not be grown in a 
small garden, as in consequence of its strong 
growth it spreads very rapidly, but where there 
is plenty of space it w ill be found a most valuable 
free-flowering, fragrant winter plant. Yellow' 
Jasmine ami Chimonanthus fragrans should be 
trained on south walls. The Winter Aconite 
looks speeially W'dl planted in masses in 
orchards, ami also very pretty in sunny l>orders. 
Snowdrops look best growing in Gross, and any¬ 
one having an orchard should plant them there 
in quantity. Anemone hlanda seeds freely, 
consequently soon grow's into large patches, 
and if left undisturlied makes a fine show, 
llepatiea triloba ami H. angulosa should never 
l*e mixed with other plants, but lie in beds by 
themselves. 

Clumps of Cyclamen hedenefolium make 
lovely patches, for although nothing but leaves 


the retention of roots and soil to each divided 
portion, and to the general care show’n in the 
work of replanting, especially whether done 
quickly or not. If you decide to lift your plant, 
open a trench round it 2 feet wide and as deep, 
about 2 feet from the outer stems, then work off 
some of the top-soil and cut through well 
lieneath the roots. If found too heavy to lift, 
cut a slope from the level ground dowm to the 
level of the underside of the ball, get some planks 
beneath the plant, andHihen move it on rollers. 

Making a rock garden. —lam making 
a rock-garden on the north-east of my garden, 
under some Laurel-bushes, and shall be very 
glad if you will kindly tell me which are the 
best Ferns for me to plant, and when they 
should 1 x 5 planted, and also w hat alpine flowers 
1 could grow there ? Would it harm the Laurel - 
bushes to trim them a little now ?—A. S. 

%* You must certainly “ trim ” or prune the 
Laurels, and it will be almost a necessity to cut 
back the roots of these, or the other plants will fare 
badly. The shade in itself may be regarded as 
an advantage ; but the roots are far reaching 
and very hungry. The following are good hardy 
Ferns suitable for garden-soil of fair quality: 
Lastrea Filix-mas in variety, L. spinulosa, 
L. montana, L. Goldieana; Athyrium Filix- 
ftemina, various ; Scolopendriums, Blechnum 
Spicant, Polypodium Dryopteris, P. phegopteris, 
P. vulgaro, P. elegantissimum, P. cambricum, 
P aculeatum, P. acrostichoides, P. angulare, 


The Creek Anemone. 


Cyclamen Couni. 


your flow r crs and flower-l>eds elsewhere. The 
thoughtless planting of Yew-trees everywhere 
in flower-gardens is a most harmful and stupid 
practice. 

Chionodoxa sardensis. — Long before 
the Squill and the Gentian give us their intense 
blue flowers in spnng (this ^ovely Glory of tho 


«t this time of the year appear, they arc so 
beautifully veined and coloured one quite for¬ 
gets the want of blossoms in their loveliness, 
■and a great charm is their being very hardy. 
1 write of a garden in North Wales, w'hieh con¬ 
tains all the above-name^ pTapte, and,, al hough 
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Snow is all aglow with a colour not surpassed by 
that of the plants just named. .So rich, indeed, 
and so intensely deep, as well as uniform in 
colour, are the flower's, that they would ap]>ear 
t > surpass even those of the vernal Gentian. 
Even were they of a paler hue, the fact that 
they brighten our gardens while severe frost is 
still with us entitles them to a place. 

Crocus Sieberi. —Probably no species can 
surpass this in its freedom of flowering or in the 
fine effect, a mass of its blossoms will create, 
whether grouped in the rock-garden or in beds 
in the pleasure ground. Indeed, in any position 
where a fairly sandy soil is at hand this fine 
species will not be likely to disappoint those 
who grow it. Where a few' good winter kinds 
only are grown this handsome form should 
always be grow r n. The characteristic sturdiness 
of the flowers causes them to stand erect where 
some of the more feeble, though exquisitely 
beautiful, kinds are doubled over and in some 
measure bereft of their beauty and charm. 

Iris reticulata major. — Few of our 
spring flowers are more delightful than tho 
Netted Iris, and none of its varieties is prettier 
than the one named al>ove. I think it is rather 
later than usual, but a study of its flowers 
recompenses one for the time of waiting. The 
deep violet blooms, brightened up with shining 
gold, are charming alike in colour and form. 
Looking at I. reticulata Krelagei and comparing 
it with the greater Netted Iris, one is struck 
with the superior beauty of the latter. As one 
stoops over it, another sense besides that of 
seeing is gratified by the delicious fragrance as 
of Violets it exhales. 

Scilla bifolia rubra. —This is a Squill 
that admirers of the smaller early bulbous 
flowers would do well to obtain. Deeper and 
brighter in colour than S. bifolia earnea, it is 
less plentiful, higher in price, and more difficult 
to procure. In some cases the flesh-coloured 
earnea is substituted, and, pretty as is the 
latter, it is not equal to S. b. rubra. It has 
been before remarked that this pink Squill very 
seldom seeds. Several times 1 have thought I 
would be able to save seeds, but have been 
disappointed to find that the seed-vessels w’ere 
empty or only contained imperfectly matured 
Reeds. 

Montbretias. —These grow’ like weeds and 
increase with marvellous rapidity, a patch 
becoming in a few years a solid mat of corms. 
Though light, or rather porous, ground is 
doubtless most suitable for them, they grow 
almost as strongly in heavy loam, sonm of the 
most vigorous specimens I have ever seen being 
situated close to the margin of a pond, the 
water of which was level W’ith their roots, in 
wdiieh position they were throwing up flowor- 
scapes over 3 feet in height, while their leaves 
were almost as robust in appearance as those of 
Gladiolus hrenchlcyensis. When planted in the 
border, if the old leaves are allowed to remain, 
these are sufficient, protection from the spring 
frosts to the young shoots. They arc charming 
naturalised in thinly-planted woods, some that 
are growing in clumps on a grassy slope between 
Oak-trees making as pretty an autumnal 
picture as do the Apennine .Anemones a spring 
one in the early days of tho year. 

Yellow Arums as aquatics. — I 

would be glad to learn the experience of any 
W’ho have tried the yellow Arums as hardy 
aquatics or hog plants, for if they succeed as 
such they will add immensely to the attractive¬ 
ness of our water gardens. I intend devoting a 
small, shallow pond exclusively to strong plants 
of Richardia Pentlandi the coming summer, and 
will record the result, which I hope will be 
satisfactory. I prefer R. Pentlandi to R. 
Elliottiana, as I consider the self-green foliage 
of the former will Ik> far more effective and 
pleasing than the spotted leaves of the latter— 
ut least in the open and in wuter. Richardia 
jethiopica succeeds well with me treated as 
a hardy aquatic. My success in blooming 
Nymph,*ea e<emlea in the pond last summer was 
only partial, hut it W’as late in the season when 
the plants came to hand and they were w'eaklv 
os well. However, they were lifted and housed 
in the autumn, so with stronger plants and 
earlier planting I intend to make another 
attempt. —G. 

Saxifragu oppositifolia. — In some 

gmlem this boautiml little Rockfoil|s a success, 
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while in others it is very disappointing. Where 
it does well it is always a pleasure to see it in 
flower, but too often one observes unhealthy 
plants, giving few oi* no blooms. ()ne would 
think that this plant ought to give very little 
trouble, but it is too plain that the contrary is 
the case. S. oppositifolia appears to require 
full sun, plenty of moisture, protection from 
excessive rains in winter, and to be kept clear 
of overhanging plants. The supply of water is 
a vital point, and where the plant is growrn in 
a thoroughly W'ell-drained peaty soil it can 
hardly have too much in summer. The grand 
variety S. o. pyrenaica superba appears, how'- 
ever, to require occasional propagation, and 
cannot be growm to the same dimensions as the 
smaller-flowered forms. A patch of the oppo¬ 
site-leaved Rock foil in full bloom is a fine sight 
in spring.—S. 

Blue Primroses. —The success achieved 
in obtaining such a distinct break in colour 
shows what can be accomplished by judicious 
hybridising and careful selection. As such and 
as curiosities the blue Primroses are interesting 
and command a certain amount of admiration, 
but my opinion is that they are failures as 
garden decorative plants, for the colours arc the 
reverse of effective, and plant them in whatever 
position I will, I cannot bring myself to admire 
them. Did they but possess more resemblance 
to the native Primrose in varying shades and 
depth of colour instead of the blue and purple, 
their usefulness for beautifying our banks and 
W’oods would lie very great. In comparing a 
good bank occupied by the ordinary Primrose 
and another equally as large and in quite as 
favourable a position in another part of the 
grounds planted w’ith the blue one, this latter 
is not in the running. Probably many of your 
readers w ill not agree with me in this or admire 
my taste ; nevertheless, it is my honest convic¬ 
tion, and as such I record it.—J. R. 

Planting weakly-growing Carna¬ 
tions. —Some of the largest and most beautiful 
border Carnations are of weakly constitution, 
this necessitating extra care in their culture. 
The compost forming the layering mounds 
should contain a liberal quantity of loaf-mould 
ami sharp sand, the staple l>eing light loamy 
soil. These delicate varieties will often Ixi 
beaten at transplanting time, so far as the 
number of roots is concerned, by stronger sorts 
though layered three weeks later. Old garde¬ 
ners used to plant their bonier Carnations in 
pairs, and this is certainly advisable in the case 
of the less vigorous growers ; indeed, I have 
generally practised it even with such free doer.s 
as llurn Pink and Pride of the Garden, a Carna¬ 
tion everyone should grow. By this duplicate 
planting a braver show is produced, ami one 
may cut and come again and still leave ample 
blooms for a rich display. Of course, w’here a 
long stretch of border lias to be planted more 
plants w’ould be needed, and the system is, 
perhaps, most practicable in limited collections. 
Where the stock is increased from isolated 
plants in borders verv good results are obtain¬ 
able from removing half the rooted layers for 
transplanting, allowing the rest to remain in 
the mounds of fine soil, where they will flower 
well. —N. 

Lawn sand. — I enclose an extract from 
the 1899 report of the consulting chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, published in the 
December number of their Journal , Vol. X., 
Pt. iv., page GGG, as I feci sure it will be of 
interest to many of your readers : “A material 
sold as ‘ lawn sand ’ is believed to have very 
potent powers in destroying Plantains and 
other w’eeds on lawns. A sample sent mo for 
examination w’as found to consist practically of 
ammonia salts (sulphate of ammonia) and sand, 


the analysis being : — 

Moisture and organic matter .. f>.19 

1, Sulphate of ammonia .. .. 64.12 

2, Mineral matter.40.09 

100.00 

1, Containing nitrogen .. .. 11.48 

2, Including sand.31.20 


The price of this was 34s. per cwt., so that 
sulphate of ammonia at 10s. per cw’t. would go 
nearly thrice as far and cost only about one- 
third the price. Like many other materials of 
its class, what the ‘lawn sand ’ practically does 
is to shrivel and burn up (as ammonia salts in 
excess will) the plants on w'hich it immediately 
falls, and subsequently, when the excess is 


washed away, the ammonia salts exercise ;i 
forcing effect upon the Grass around.”—J. B. H. 
Whitehurst. 

Raising Auriculas from seed.—I have 
had during the winter very interesting experi¬ 
ence of the germination of Auricula-seed. This 
seed was saved by a neighbour and given me in 
September last. I sowed some in a shallow box 
filled with light soil, and from lack of a frame or 
greenhouse placed the seed-box in a rather larger 
and deeper box, which I stood in the sunniest 
part of my small yard in the town, covering up 
the whole with a large piece of glass. Some 
seed germinated in October, and the plants 
are now r large enough to lift and prick off into 
pans. But germination, so characteristic with 
Auricula-seed, w r as slow and irregular. During 
the recent severe weather the glass was for 
some ten days or longer covered with snow. 
Now' that has disappeared I find that seedlings 
have come up thickly, almost by hundreds, 
showing that the seeds of so hardy an alpine 
as is the Ixuxler Auricula do germinate lx>st 
when they are kept dark and cold. Those are, of 
course, natural conditions. But how* few persons 
in raising Auriculas from seed regard Nature’s 
methods ! How r many in sowing seed would 
have put the box into heat, probably have fully 
exposed to the light, and have kept it rather 
dry than moist, tearing damping. But in niv 
box not a plant, tiny as all are, has damped off. 
I would not advise such cool treatment for all 
plants that are hardy, of course, but this one 
instance serves to show that in following 
Nature's methods we seem to be on the safest 
lines. Growth with my seedlings will now soon 
1x3 rapid for such plants, and then in May I 
shall have hundreds to dibble out on to Ixirders, 
where they can make good growth, and all 
should bloom admirably in the spring of next 
year, and then for many years after.—A. ]>., 
Kingston. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


A WINDOW GARDEN. 

P-LAN’ts to do well in the winter must l»e 
arranged with some regard to their needs for 
heat or cold, sunshine or shade. I will tell you 
how’ I have my plants arranged, and perhaps it 
may afford some points that will help you 
arrange yours. At a south window’ in one room 
I have a shelf that is even with the window’-sill, 
which is 8 inches from the floor, filled with 
flowering Geraniums, and the sill is filled with 
pots of Sweet Alyssum. In the sitting-room 
tho window’ (w hich is also a south one) has three 
shelves. The lower shelf is filled with fine 
foliaged, fragrant, and flowering Geraniums, a 
Cycas, Araucaria, and Ivies. The second shelf 
is filled with Asparagus plumosus nanus, 
Asparagus Sprengeri, and China Roses. The 
third shelf holds my Cacti and •lasminums. 
I have a small conservatory with glass roof and 
two large window s built at the south-east corner 
of the sitting-room. A window was removed 
from the south-east corner of the room, and the 
conservatory is warmed by the Htove in the 
room, and it is entered where the window 
formerly w’as. The windows are 8 feet high 
and 2 feet 8 inches brood. I have shelves 
mode box fashion, that extend across both 
windows at the sill and middle of the windows. 
At the south window’ I have a shelf midway 
between the tw’o box shelves. The lower 
shelf is filled with Carnations, flowering 
Geraniums, and Hydrangea. The middle shelf 
at the south window’ is filled with small 
fragrant and flowering Geraniums. Across 
the north end I have three shelves. The upper 
one is broad and made of slats, with spaces 
between the slats. It is filled with Amaryllis. 
The shelf just inches lower is the winter 
home of my Tuberoses. The third shelf con¬ 
tains fragrantand flowering Geraniums. Under 
the third shelf I have my Caladiums, Iris, and 
a large Geranium. Where they will get the 
light and on the floor also, I have several pots 
of Chrysanthemums, Ivy, and Madeira Vine. 
Mv Fern table stands just in front of the 
entrance to the conservatory, and holds my 
Palms and Maiden-hair Ferns. When my bullis 
are rooted and ready for the light, some of the 
plants will be placed elsewhere, and the bulbs 
placed near the glass until they bloom, when 
they will bo set back from the glass, and the 
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others replaced. My object in having those 
box-style shelves in the conservatory was to put 
sand in them so that I could have moisture 
to help keep the red-spider down. I have a 
tray 2 inches deep, 14 inches wide, and 2 feet 
8 inches long, made of galvanised iron, for each 
shelf at the sitting-room window, to hold sand 
as an aid to keep moisture about the plants, and 
I have on the stove a vessel containing water 
for the same purpose .—Success with Flowers. 


THE INDIAN DAPHNE. 

Thr secret of growing this charming plant is 
the fact that it abhors “composts.” Give it 
good loam full of fibre, and it will grow like a 
Willow ; nurse it with peat, leaf-mould, manure, 
etc., and, like other over-petted things, it will 
not grow at all. Take a nicely-grown plant 


to the size and compactness of the specimen, 
but its blooming will not be so certain as if 
the first growth had been allowed to mature 
itself. 

The blooming of this plant centres in the 
thorough maturation of the wood, and to that 
end it is much better to rost satisfied with an 
early growth, tlnln by forcing a second lose the 
chance of bloom. To ensure their blooming it 
is necessary that the plants lie exposed to full 
light and a free circulation of air till the end of 
.Tune ; and if after July, when gradually inured, 
they can be exposed to the full sun and a southern 
aspect, the certainty of their blooming will be 
much increased. During the season of active 
growth the plants, if well rooted, may be assisted 
with weak manure or soot-water once or twice a 
week ; and even in the blooming season an occa¬ 
sional dose of manure-water will l>e of service. 


popular subject is to plant it against the l>ack 
wall of a greenhouse in as light and airy a 
position as possible, and in the same soil. 

FRENCH PELARGONIUMS. 

How seldom one sees these plants well grown in 
small gardens now, and yet they require no 
particular skill to produce a grand display of 
bloom in the early summer months. They take 
up very little room through the w'intcr, as there 
is no necessity for keeping old plants after the 
young stock is rooted. My system of treating 
them is as follows : When the plants get past 
their best, in July or early part of August, nice 
young growths w’ill be seen growing out from 
the base of the old flower stems. When these 
have four or five leaves on them I take these oft' 
and insert them round the edges of small pots in 
any light sandy soil, and stand them in a close 
frame for about three weeks, by W'hich time 
they are nicely rooted. I then pot them singly 
into large 60-sized pots, put them back into the 
frame till the roots begin to work into the new 
soil, then stand them on a bed of coal-ashes in a 
sunny spot out-of-doors till the approach of 
frosty nights in the autumn, by which time 
they are nice sturdy little plants. 1 then put 
them into a cool-house, as close to the glass as 
possible, and water very carefully through the 
winter. “ What I mean by a cool-house is 
one from which frost is only just kept out.’ 
In February, when the days are longer and 
there is more sun, they show signs of new 
growth. I now' pot them into 0-inch pots, the 
size in which they are to flower. The soil I 
use at this potting is what my Chrysanthemums 
have grow’n in, the old stools being generally 
thrown away about this time. I suppose 
the rather liberal treatment the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums get in the w T ay of artificial manure ami 
top-dressing has something to do 
with it, for I find it answer well 
for a good many greenhouse plants 
Insides Pelargoniums. The plants 
are now' put into the only other 
house I have, which is a well-heated, 
also well-ventilated greenhouse, and 
in which is grown the usual collec¬ 
tion of greenhouse plants. Stood 
on inverted pots amongst the other 
plants, or on a sunny shelf, they 
make rapid progress. As soon as 
the new roots begin to work round 
the sides of the pots ami on the 
surface, which they will do if 
doing w ell, I feet! them twice a 
week with a little artificial manure ; 
the result of which is soon show n 
in the large healthy green leaves, 
many of them, especially those of 
the Mine. Thibaut section, almost hiding the 
pots. The result is strong, sturdy bushes 
18 inches to 24 inches in height, and almost 
the same in width, covered with their lx»au- 
tiful t msses of bloom. I generally pinch out 
the points of the young plants (except those 
of the Mme. Thibaut class, which rarely 
w'ants pinching), about a fortnight before the 
final potting. This is all the stopping they get. 

J keep the green-fly away by fumigating, alw ays 
giving them a good dose just before the first 
flowers open. Henrv Drake. 

Yew Tree House , Nails worth, Gloucestershire. 


Sweet Indian Daphne (D. indiea). A greenhouse plant, occasionally hardy in mild districts. 


AN AMATEUR’S SUCCESS. 


with three or four branches in early spring, 
place it in a temperature of SOdegs. orCOdegs.; 
in a fortnight or three weeks it will show signs 
of growth. Then pick out thepointof each shoot, 
which w'ill cause them to throw'duplicate branches, 
so that you may have eight or twelve of these. 
When the young branches are about $-inch 
long the roots may be examined, and, if in 
a fit state, the plant may be shifted into 
a larger pot. In doing this, take care that 
the pot is properly drained ; use the fibrous 
turf before mentioned, pot quite firmly, and 
keep the plants somew'nat close until such 
time as the roots have taken to the fresh soil. 
The Daphne, in its growing season, delights in 
a moist, moderately warm atmosphere and a 
free circulation of air. If a grow’th of 4 inches 
to 6 inches in length can be got by the middle 
of June, then the shoots may be again stopped 
and a second growth ens^AMgetl. This fill add 
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The 1 >loomi ng season over, the plants may be placed 
in a vinery or other forcing-house, Hyringing 
them lightly, but not giving much water at the 
root. As soon as the leading shoots show 
indication of grow'th, go over the plants, and 
pick out the point of each branchlet; keep them 
in the same temperature ; and, as the buds begin 
to break, increase the supply of water. Should 
the plants require more pot room, let them have 
it when the young shoots have just started into 
grow'th ; keep them in a moist, growing tempera¬ 
ture for a few weeks, and then gradually inure 
them to full exposure in the open air as before 
directed. In this manner, using the soil before 
described only, the Daphne may be grown and 
flowered as freely as a common Pelargonium ; 
but, unless it is understood that the plant must i 
have a season of growth, maturation, and bloom 
success in pots is impossible. 

Another simple w ay to succeed with this very 


Twelve years ago I l>egan gardening with a 
garden-frame 3 feet by 4 feet. I knew’ abso¬ 
lutely nothing about growing fruit or flowers, 
but a friend having given me a few' Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings, I stuck them in boxes and kept 
them in an attic window. After a wdiile the}’ 
began to grow' and require transplanting. I soon 
found the attic window too small for my plants, 
so I bought a frame 3 feet by 4 feet to accommo¬ 
date them. From Chrysanthemums I went in 
for Geraniums and other things, which were 
more or less satisfactory. About this time I 
began taking Gardening Illustrated, and 
very soon derived great benefit from its pages. 
I soon got into difficulties, however, for my 
frame I soon found w’ould not accommodate all 
the plants I W'ished to grow’, so I decided to 
make a greenhouse this time—a lean-to 8 feet by 
5 feet. I only had a few' hours a day to devote 
to my garden. However, I w’as very successful, 
and by this time wras getting very fond of fruit 
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and flower growing. Very soon ray greenhouse 

§ ot too small to hold all my plants, and I 
ecided to build a larger one. Having bought a 
piece of land I built a span 30 feet by 100 feet, 
in which I grew Tomatoes and was so successful 
that I soon put up more glass and planted Vines. 
I now am the owner of five glass-houses, 
measuring in all 9,000 superficial feet of glass. 

En Avant. 

CAMELLIAS DROPPING THEIR BUDS. 
Opinions as to the cause of Camellias casting 
their flower-buds vary. Some put it down to 
over-dryness, and others to too much moisture 
at the roots, while others have quoted too much 
or too little heat when the buds are swelling as 
the main cause of the evil. After years of close 
observation I am convinced that the principal 
cause is an unripe condition of the wood. I first 
formed this idea from the behaviour of some 
plants I once had under my charge. They 
occupied a lofty conservatory, part of tneni being 
in pots in the centre bed, the rest being trained 
to walls on each side of the building. Those 
in the pots got far more sun and light than 
those on the side walls, and alw’&ys flowered 
well, w'hile those on the w’alls, although 
vigorous in growth and thickly Bee with bloom- 
buds, always shed them as soon as swelling had 
well commenced, in spite of liberal thinning 
and a thorough watering of the somew’hat 
narrow border twice weeldy, liquid manure or 
soot-water being also given. In course of time, 
however, there came a tropical summer, and 
t he following winter all hut the most shaded 
tree on the walls flowered fairly well. This 
convinced me that the abnormally hot Hummer 
and autumn had matured the growth and 
enabled the buds to open. The finest display 
of Camellias I ever saw was in a lightly-built 
conservatory. A large bed in the centre was 
planted with bush-trees of leading varieties, 
the lofty back wall, which faced south, lieing 
covered with trained trees. This house received 
so much sun-heat that blinds w’ere necessary, 
but these were only lowered for a few hours, 
being again raised early in the afternoon and 
rigorous syringing practised. Hundreds of 
lieautiful richly-coloured blooms were annually 
cut from these trees, and the more they were 
cut the more they grew and flowered. Years 
ago nearly every private garden owned a 
collection of Camellias. These were sometimes 
of necessity grown beneath the partial shade of 
Vines, but old gardeners used to stand the 
plants out-of-doors as soon as growth was com¬ 
pleted, the object being to ripen up the wood, 
they no doubt having proved this necessary for 
securing a good display of bloom. N. 

AZALEAS FROM CUTTINGS. 

1 iiavk some strong plants of Azaleas in flow r er 
now, and wish to take cuttings. Will you 
kindly tell me the beet method ?— Azai.ka. 

%* Azaleas are not at all difficult to strike 
from cuttings, provided a reasonable amount of 
cure and attention is bestowed upon them. It 
is as yet too early . to commence, the liest 
cuttings being furnished by the present season’s 
shoots w'hen they are in a half-ripened condition. 
This will be, as a rule, in April or May, as a 
good deal depends upon the structure in which 
the plants are kept, while some varieties com¬ 
mence to grow earlier in the season than others. 
An important item is to take the cuttings just 
in the right stage, as if too succulent many w'ill 
decay, w'hile on the other hand if too w'oody 
they w’ill stand a very long time without root¬ 
ing. A close propagating-case or bell-glasses 
are absolutely necessary for the cuttings, and if 
possible they should be put in a structure from 
f» degs. to 10 degs. warmer than that in which 
they have been growing. Shoald there, how¬ 
ever, be no such convenience tli9 warmest part 
of the greenhouse may be chosen for their recep¬ 
tion, and a close case can soon be improvised ny 
making a shallow box (about a foot deep at the 
liack and 10 inches at the front), which can be 
covered with a few large squares of glass. For 
such a case pots 4 inches in diameter are very 
suitable in which to put the cuttings. The pots 
should be filled to within *2 inches or 3 inches of 
the rim with broken crocks, the upper layer not 
l>eing larger than Peas. The soil may consist 
f f equal parts of peat, passed through a sieve 
with a 4-inch mesh, and of cl°an silver-sand. 
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well mixed together. With this compost the 
pots must be firmly filled, leaving a space of 
about 4 inch at the top for watering. Several 
pots having been prepared in this way, and 
watered through a fine rosed w’atering-pot, they 
are then ready for the cuttings. Shoots of 
moderate vigour should be chosen for the 
purpose, and being cut off cleanly at the base 
with a sharp knife, and tw*o or three of the 
bottom leaves removed, they are then ready for 
insertion. It is very essential that the cuttings 
be put in firmly, hence care should l>e taken 
that the hole made with the dibber for the 
reception of the cutt ing is not too deep, as the 
cutting must rest on a firm base, otherw ise many 
w ill die. This is a very common mistake, yet 
one that in the case of such plants as Azaleas so 
much depends. To put in a cutting firmly the 
hole should be made of the exact depth required, 
then take the dibber (about the thickness of a 
pencil), and keeping it upright again insert and 
press towards the cutting. This will close up 
the soil around all the underground portion, ana 
make the cutting perfectly firm. From six to 
eight cuttings may be put into a pot 4 inches in 
diameter. The glasses should l>e taken off each 
morning to dry up any condensed moisture, and 
to allow of the removal of decayed leaves. The 
cuttings must also lie watered when necessary 
ami shaded from the sun. Where there is a 
propagating house with a gentle bottom-heat 
the pots should not lie plunged at once, but in a 
month or so. Bottom-heat, however, is not 
necessary for the cuttings, which will, as a rule, 
root in about a couple of months. When rooted 
air must be given by degrees till they are inured 
to the ordinary atmosphere of the house. Then 
the tops of the shoots should lie pinched out in 
order to ensure a bushy habit of growth, and in 
a fortnight the cuttings may lie potted singly. 
Small pots w’ell drained, and a compost of three 
parts peat to one of sand, will suit them w'ell. 
As the young Azaleas prefer a humid atmos¬ 
phere, they will during the summer be best if 
stood on a lied of ashes in an ordinary garden 
frame out-of-doors. They must, however, 
during their earlier stages be Bhaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. —T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Camellia Mafchotlana alba.— Though an old 
variety, this is not so frequently seen as one would 
imagine, even where a collection of (’amellias is still 
grown. At the same time it is doubtful if a larger pure 
white variety exists, the flowers very full and of flue form. 
It is certainly no less handsome in the t»eautiful foliage, 
the large leaves l>ei»g glossy and of rare sulwtance. 

Spar mannla africana. —This is an old 

? ;reenhouse plant, and one that used to be seen 
ar more frequently thirty years ago than now’. 
Frequently this is seen growing planted out 
under glass. In this w'ay, unless the root space 
is limited or poor, the leafage will lie very 
coarse and growth strong. Not so when grow n 
in a pot. I have one in a cold greenhouse that 
has been in an 8-inch pot for two years now in 
full bloom. It is 3 feet high. In Rummer it is 
stood in the full sun.— J. (Trook. 

Burning: sulphur in greenhouse.— 
Kindly tell me w’hat to do w’ith Clematis 
indivisa in greenhouse which had its leaves all 
destroyed through burning sulphur in green¬ 
house. Should it lie cut back ? It has been 
gradually getting very bare on the low’er half. 
Would it throw’ out shoots lower down if nearly 
half of it were cut down? It was very brisk 
throwing out shoots at the top. The Geraniums, 
which also suffered from the same burning of 
sulphur, are beginning to start again, I am glad 
to say. Should they be cut back too ?— 
M. F. S. 

\ # The only thing you can do is to wait 
until you see if the plant starts into growth, 
then cut it down to where the shoot startR. 
Yes, you had better cut the Geraniums hack. 
It is a wonder that the plantR are alive. 
Mealy-bug and scale on Stephanotls. 

- For many years I have had a strong plant in 
my fernery, which now almost covers one side 
of the house. In spite of a good deal of care in 
washing and fumigating it is nearly always covered 
with bug and scale. Is there any insecticide that 
I could use to clear it and the fernery of these 
pests ? - Enid. 

%* The XL All Vaporising Fumigator, if used 
according to the instructions at intervals of about 
ten days, will greatly check and ultimately free 


the plants from both mealy-bug and scale. 
Although so deleterious to insect life even Ferns 
and plants in bloom are uninjured by its fumes, 
Petroleum forms the basis of many insecticides, 
it being particularly effectual in destroying both 
mealy-bug and scale. A good way of applying 
it is this : Heat some water to a temperature ot 
about 120 degs., but not more, and to every 
three gallons of this add a lump of soft-soap, 
quite the size of a hen’s egg, and two wine 

f glasses of petroleum. Agitate the water freelv 
ly means of the syringe, otherwise the petroleum 
will float on the top, and then syringe the plant 
affected with the mixture. A good w'ay to keep 
the solution well mixed is to return each alter 
nate syringe full to the pail containing the mix¬ 
ture. This is very essential, as the crude 
petroleum will quickly burn the foliage. Of 
course, the Ferns must be removed beyond the 
reach of this mixture, as it w’ill injure them. 

Primula oboonica. —Very few plants are 
so useful as this almost perpetual-flowering 
Primula ; in fact, it keeps on producing fresh 
spikes before the old ones are done, for they 
last such a length of time by reason of the way 
they have of sending up from the centre of the 
old flow’er spike, as soon as it begins to fade, a 
fresh tier of bloom, until they form quite a 
pyramid. It is one of the easiest plants to 
cultivate, and may be readily increased by 
division of the roots, or, lietter still, by seed. 

I find that young seedling plants are much mot e 
vigorous and make finer plants than divided 
ones. This is the best t ime of year to sow the 
seed. If raised now r , and grow’n on in cold 
frames all the summer, they w’ill make splendid 
plants for next winter’s flowering. An inter¬ 
mediate temperature of about f>0 degs., or just 
enough fire-heat to expel the damp, suits it. - 
,J. Groom, Qosport. 

Starting Fuchsias for cuttings. - 

Those who prefer to propagate a fresh stock ot 
Fuchsias annually w’ill do well to introduce a 
few’ old plants into heat. Presuming they were 
duly ripened off by a gradual withholding of 
water from the roots, they niav now lie pruned 
hard hack, and after standing a few’ days to heal 
be placed in a temperature of .V5 degs. Here, 
with an occasional gentle overhead dewing, 
growth will soon move, when the supply of root 
moisture must lie weekly increased. The 
cuttings may lie detached w'hen aliout a couple 
of inches long, and inserted either singly into 
tiny pots or collectively into 4^-ineh pots, using 
a mixture fine in character, and consisting ‘>t 
loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand. If a gentle 
bottom-heat can lie given, covering with a bell 
glass or handlight, roots should lie forthcoming 
in three weeks. The w’oather will then lie just 
the thing for encouraging a free growth when 
the young sUick is potted off, still giving com¬ 
fortable moist quarters through May. 1 he old 
plants may 1 m* repotted and grown on. 

Growing Cyclamens the second 

year.—Most ganleners os well as market 
growers prefer to raise a hatch of Cyclamens 
every year rather than depend on old plants. 
Still*, very good results are sometimes secured 
by growing on the bulbs the second season. A 
good deal depends on Jiow’ the plants are treated 
in the interval between flowering anil starting 
into fresh growth. Some have advised drying 
the bulbs quite off, but I have found this treat¬ 
ment result in the crowms refusing to start at 
all. I have found it better to remove them to 
quite a cool-house and give a little w’ater occa¬ 
sionally to prevent shrivelling ; then, os soon as 
the new’ leaves are forming freely, shake the 
plants out and rejiot, giving them a comfortable 
temperature till established, and then removing 
them to a cool-frame. I have know’ll one-yeai 
old plants put out into frames in a ImxI of su* 1 ' 
able compost, giving a south aspect and shading 
in the hottest part of the day, do well, but 
have never had much success in this way. 1 f 
plants may produce the most blooms, but young 
ones have always the finest.—N. 

IV" As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the ,-* 
beginning haw come from its readers, tee desi 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each u# ^ 
for the coming three months, a copy of the taj 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden 
the sender of the most useful or interesting ter 
or short article published in the current tre 
issue, which unll be marked thus 
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ROSBS. 

ROSES FOR LOW WALLS. 

\V hat are the beet Roses to plant upon 6-feet 
and 8-fcet walls ?—V. 

Nothing could be finer than a plant of 
Marie van Houtte on such a wall, and as it will 
make shoots 3 feet to 4 feet long in a season, a 
large space would soon be covers. Such Roses 
as t hcse are at all times very bushy, and would 

f iroduce growths well down to the base. Un- 
ortimately, many of the vigorous climbers have 
the opposite tendency and often present a very 
lanky appearance. This to a certain degree is 
the result of mismanagement, for if the young 
plants were cut back hard the first year, and 
then the practice adopted of annually cutting 
clean away some of the old, worn-out growths, 
the base of these vigorous climbers would 
become 1 tetter furnished. 

The following 1 can recommend for planting 
upon walls -that is to say, any wall or wooden 
fence from 3 feet to 10 feet in height that has a 
southern or western aspect : Anna Ollivier, 
Caroline Testout, Dr. drill, Francinca Kruger, 
(1. Nalnmnand, (iloire Lyonnaise, Hon. Edith 
difiord, Innocents Pirola, Kaiseriu Augusta 
Victoria, Mme. Charles, Mine. Hoste, Mine, 
lombard, Mme. Laurette Mcssimy, Marie van 
Houtte, Papa dontier, Safrano, Souvenir d'lin 
Ami, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, and Viscountess 
Folkestone. They should lie obtained upon 
the Brier, the Heedling Brier for preference, and 
if planted in a good well-drained soil they will 
make some wonderful growths and produce au 
almost perpetual supply of flowers that cannot 
fail to be useful for cutting. It is best when 
planting to afford each plant a shovelful or two 
of some good prepared compost. The compost 
I generally use is one part fibrous loam, one 
part leaf-soil, preferably from Oaks, and one 
part gritty sand and burnt garden refuse. 
Leave a saucer-like cavity around each plant to 
facilitate the application of liquid-manure in the 
Summer-time when growth is most active, 
dartleners are often anxious to knowhow bent 
to utilise wall spice, and one often sees unpro¬ 
fitable subjects thereon. The demand for cut 
'l ea Hoses increases yearly, for they supply such 
diverse tints rarely found in any* other plant, 
and they lend themselves so admirably to almost 
every kind of floral decoration, that the number 
in any establishment cannot well lie too large. 
In districts where spring frosts play sad havoc, 
moderately sized climbers could bo better pro¬ 
tected with snare frame-lights than the more 
\igorous kinds. There are few' gardens but 
what have some such lights available, and here 
they could be profitably turned to account for a 
.short, time, and t hus be instrumental in saving 
the forward growths that would, if not injured, 
provide some of the earliest outdoor Roses. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

\N itu the advent of March the Rose-grower s 
busy time commences. The wintry weather we 
are now' having will tend to keep the plants 
back - a condition that every Rose-grower 
desires. Before pruning is done I prefer to 
lightly fork over the beds, as if left until after¬ 
wards there is danger of knocking off a 
promising bud. In the case of new plantations 
made last autumn, where, of course, the ground 
was previously dug or trenched, the manure 
which was then placed on the surface as a mulch 
may be now covered over w'ith some fine soil in¬ 
stead of forking it in ; but where Roses have 
been established more than one season the 
manure may be forked under. I like to leave 
the surface as rough as possible. Suckers 
should be removed with a sharp knife or spud. 
If this is done carefully now much unpleasant¬ 
ness will Ik? avoided. Should it lie desired to 
plant out some Tea Roses in late spring, and 
they flourish remarkably well if planted in 
April, the ground should now l»e ridged up so 
that it may become pulverised before planting ; 
or, better still, select for them a piece of land 
that was dug or trenched in the autumn. Obtain 
plants that have been heeled in and thus some¬ 
what retarded. Standards and Pillar Roses 
should be attended to without delay. If 
neglected much damage often arises from March 
winds. Dwarf stocks should be planted as 
sxin as the land is in a workable coqdition. I 
find seedling Briers, and^ in fact, alL stocks, 
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succeed better when the soil is in a nice 
pulverised state, even if the work be deferred 
until April. When planting seedlirg Briers be 
careful not to curl the long, tapering roots. If 
the land has been previously dug an iron dibble 
is the best implement to plant with, but after 
inserting the Brier in the hole the planter 
should with the dibble force the soil downward 
in such a manner that no space is left between 
the end of t he roots and the bottom of the hole. 
Seedling Briers should merely have the tips of 
the roots cut away, and their tops cut down 
about half their length. 

Pot-Rose8 grown in cool pits must be pruned 
at once, if not already done. If yearling plants 
were potted up the two or three hard growths 
should be pruned back to three or four eyes, 
taking care that the topmost eye points out¬ 
ward. Keep the pots plunged in ashes. The 
plants must never get really dry, but water is 
netter withheld until new growths ate about 
2 inches long, then they can nave one thorough 
good watering. As growths develop place the 
plants further apart, so that every leaf can 
obtain sunlight and air. The lights must be 
put on every night, also on cold days when 
cutting east winds prevail. Syringe with cold 
water on every bright morning about nine a. 111 . 
Dwellers in unfavourable districts will find this 
plan of growing Roses in cold pits an excellent 
one. Outdoor grown plants {totted up are far 
superior to those grafted in pots, even if they 
are ultimately intended for forcing, but they 
need to lie grown outdoors for one season. The 
present is a good time to pot up a quantity of 
Crimson Rambler for forcing next winter. 
Select strong outdoor grown plants and |>ot 
into 8-inch or 9-inch pots ; cut down the shoots 
to within a foot of the pots. The growths 
made this summer will furnish the bloom next 
winter. The plants should be plunged in a 
sunny spot outdoors. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Replanting a Rose. —Please say if this 
is the right time to replant a climbing (Jloire de 
Dijon Rose-tree (which has been lying in the 
cellar for a month) in a span-roof cold-house 
facing north and south, and also would it liear 
flowers this season? Kindly give a few names 
of good, dark-red climbing Boses suitable for 
button-holes ? I intend planting same inside 
with the f Hoi re de Dijon. Ecvi.ks. 

*** It would have lieen liettcr if you had 
planted the Rose a month ago, instead of allow¬ 
ing it to remain in the cellar, but it is not too 
lab 1 to plant now’. See that t he border is in 
good condition, and before planting cut off the 
tips of the roots, then dip the latter into some 
thin mud. (»ive the tree a shovelful or two of 
fine, gritty soil. It would doubtless j’ield a few 
flowers this summer, but we should advise you 
to cut the shoots Kick hard to one or two eves 
after the tree has lieen planted a week or two 
in order to induce now growths from which von 
could obtain plenty of flowers next year. Dark- 
red climbing Roses for I Milton-holes suitable to 
plant in same house as the Cloire de Dijon are 
very searco; probably the best would Ik? 
Monsieur Desir. Some of the Hybrid Perpetuals 
would grow quite strong enough for your 
purpose. Such kinds as Eugene Kurwt. Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Crown Prince, and Baron de 
Bonstettin you would find suitable. Obtain 
them as standards so that you have the growths 
uptyi the roof quicker. 

RO868 in cold-house.— Please to give in 
your paper the particulars for growing Roses, 
H.P.’s and Teas, in a cold, small span-roofed 
house 12 feet by 8 feet, all in pots, soil, time of 
pruning, time of re potting, ventilation, and 

S aneral particulars? There is no heat at all.— 
ld Subscriber. 

*** It is quite possible to grow splendid Roses 
in such houses as you describe. The plants are 
beat if potted up in October, but it would not 
be too Me even now to pot up some, <>r, better 
still, procure plants already potted. The Teas 
should be upon the seedling Brier, and the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are also best upon that stock. 
Eight-inch pots are best. If smaller are used 
the roots have to be too severely curtailed. We 
advise cutting back the roots moderately, and the 
branches should be shortened to half tlmir length. 
When repotting, use a compost of two parts 
loam, one part cow-manure one year old, and a 


5-inch potful each of bone-meal and powdered 
charcoal to a barrowful of soil. See that the 
pots are perfectly clean, and have about 2 inches 
of crocks carefully laid in the bottom. Pot 
firmly, ramming the soil well about the roots 
with a potting-stick. The plants arc much 
benofiteef if the pots can be plunged up to their 
rims in ashes. To do this we have used troughs 
made of zinc affixed to the staging and as 
near the glass as practicable. Syringe the 
plauts each fine morning, but do not water at 
the root until they have been potted a week or 
so, then one good watering ■will usually suffice 
until new’ growths commence to break. Sup¬ 
posing the plants are potted in Octolier, they 
are pruned in February t-o good plump eyes, 
leaving t he vigorous growers five or six eyes on 
each shoot, and those of a moderate nature 
two or three eyes. As to ventilation, we 
prefer to have air 011 niglit aud day, then the 
plants are more inured to the cold treatment. A 
good plan is to have the door made into sections, 
leaving the lower half open day ami night. 
When the plants arc advanced in growth, if 
frost threatens cover roof with some mats at 
night. If it seems likely to lie a fine day, open 
the top ventilator early. If you can maintain 
a fairly even temperature you will induce clean, 
healthy, and sturdy foliage, which means fine 
flowers. You must water very carefully. Never 
let newly potted plants liecome very dry ; on 
the other hand, they will not tolerate over- 
watering. As the foliage develops and 
flower-buds appear, then more moisture is 
needed at the root. Alternate waterings w ith 
weak liquid-manure should lie afforded as soon 
as the small flower-buds are visible. Some 
varieties require small sticks to each growth. 
Many of the stiff growing Hybrid Perpetuals 
and Hybrid Teas will support themselves. After 
flowering the Hybrid Perpetuals are best plunged 
outd<K»rs for the summer, but the Teas may 
remain in the house. If plants are potted up 
now they would not require nqioUing this year, 
and even those potted last autumn are best left 
undisturbed the fii-st season. Next winter 
before starting the plauts again examine the 
crocks and clean them of soil, and top-dress the 
plants with a little new soil. This is done by 
removing 1 inch or 2 inches of the old soil, then 
give a sprinkling of a good fertiliser, covering 
this with new’ loam, the latter having a little 
well-decayed manure mixed with it. In the 
following autumn the plants would need Pi lie 
repotted, using then pots a size or tw o larger. 

Pruning newly-planted Roses. I 

liave seen so many answ’ers in your paper n 
pruning Rose trees that I hardly like to bother 
you, but I do not w'ish the Roses to flower at 
all for the first 3 feet, or until they will show' 
over a wall. They are the climbing Roses you 
recommended me to get Crimson Rambler, 
Fclicite-Perpetue, Longworth Rambler, Aimed 
Vibert, etc. The shoots had lieen shortened to 
about 2 feet when 1 received them, ami were, 
planted the first w’eek in January. Is tin? 
object of pruning in April Pi make them root 
better or to flower low down ? A. W. 

%* The varieties you have planted namely. 
Crimson Rambler, FeliciP- Perpetue, Longworth 
Rambler, and Aimee Viliert will require no 
further pruning this season, as you say they 
were already cut back to about 2 feet when you 
received them. They will not make much new 
growth at first, but as soon as they are well 
established some long shoots will lie produced. 
You will do w'ell to attempt 110 pruning what¬ 
ever for two or three years, as you desire them 
to overtop a wall. The object of pruniug is to 
induce the plants Pi produce new wood, as the 
old growths quickly become worn out. After 
the period wo have mentioned you may then 
remove entirely one or more of the olde* t 
growths to make way for the younger ones. 
Climbing Roses blossom liest from the one or 
two-year-old growths, and these should not lie 
curtailed in any way beyond shortening the 
laterals of the latter. 

Pruning Roses to dormant eyes. - 

In a recent issue of your paper the following 
quotation occurs with reference to the priming 
of Rose-trees—“ Even if the kinds are of extia 
vigorous growth, you must cut past the started 
growths, otherwise, etc.” Will you kindly tell 
me if this holds good in all cases? I have some 
Tea Roses transplanted last autumn, but not 
pruned, aud if I cut past the started growths I 
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shall have to cut almost to the ground, and the 
new growths look so green, strong, and healthy 
that I feel reluctant to cut them all away.— 
Clover. 

*»* In your locality you probably escape 
spring frosts ; if so, you may, of course, retain 
some of the started growths. We can quite 
understand your reluctance to prune the bushes 
severely. If you are prepared to risk injury by 
frost then we should advise a more moderate 
pruning, but we have found in most seasons 
where such started growths have been left that 
the first blo3som has been more or less crippled 
by cutting winds and frost. It is true growths 
thus injured break out again at their base, but 
the blossom is usually very small. By pruning 
Teas at the end of March and early in April to 
dormant eyes one obtains much finer, although 
fewer, flowers, and there is always a number of 
new growths springing up from the liaso which 
keeps up the continuous flowering of these 
Roses, and more than compensates for the 
growths discarded. If the plants are growing 
upon low walls with a western aspect, some of 
this young growth might be safely retained, but 
we understand your bushes are in the open. | 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —The growth of Roses 
planted out, especially the free-growing Nois¬ 
ettes and Teas, is lovely in its bronzy freshness 
of tint when they first begin to grow ; but 
insects must bo watched for and destroyed. 
Certainly, I think no cool conservatory is pro¬ 
perly furnished without Roses planted out and 
encouraged to grow up near the roof and spread 
out under the glass, including Matechal Niel, 
W. A. Richardson, Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
Climbing Niphetos, Lamarque, climbing variety 
of Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria. Prepare the sites properly and work in 
some good loam, and plant out of pots any time 
during spring. A conservatory without climbers, 
especially if lofty, 1ms a barren look, and some at 
least of these climbers will be summer-flowering 
plants, including probably a Taesonia or two and 
a Passion-flower. These will soon be breaking into 
groAVth and should be regularly disbudded, or 
byand-bye they will develop a thicket of shoots 
that will not only shade plants beneath injuri¬ 
ously, but will also fail to flower freely. To 
keep conservatory climbers in good condition 
they should be looked over frequently during 
the growing season. Mandevilla suaveolens is 
one of the sweetest summer-flowering plants. 
Give it plenty of room to ramble about ; thin 
out the weak shoots and it will flower freely. 
In warm weather in summer I have, when the 
top-lights are left open night and day, had it 
ramble outside through the open lights and 
bloom profusely outside. The flowers are valu¬ 
able for cutting. Basket plants in a lofty house 
are almost as valuable as climbers. These should 
b 3 replanted annually, usually in spring, and it 
is wen to have duplicate baskets to always have 
some coming on to replace any which are going 
off. Aehimenes are charming summer flowers 
in baskets in the conservatory. These are 
usually started in a warm-house—an early 
vinery will do—and aro moved to the conserva¬ 
tory when the flowers begin to open. Ivy¬ 
leaved Geraniums are beautiful basket plants. 
Fuchsias and Petunias are sometimes used as 
well as Campanula isophylla and its white 
variety. In the shady positions Ferns in baskets 
may be used with advantage. The various forms 
of Nephrolepis are fine basket plants. My 
favourite is N. exaltata, with Polypodium or 
Phlebodium, as it is otherwise called, as a con¬ 
trast. There should be abundance of flowers 
now for all purposes ; night temperature 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. 


Stove. —All the win ter-flowering Begonias 
and other soft-wooded winter-flowering plants 
will strike freely now from cuttings of the young 
shoots The beautiful winter-flowering Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine is somewhat difficult to 


propagate from cuttings obtained lroni flowering 
plants, or, rather, though the cuttings strike 
woll enough, the plants make little progress. 
It is well known that Begonias will strike from 
leaves in the same way as Gloxinias are struck, 
and one friend of ours has raised a lot of plants 
of this variety in this way. Every effort should 
be made to worlf up a stock of this desirable 
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variety. We have had a batch of plants in bloom 
all winter in a night temperature of 45 degs., 
and they look like flowering all the spring. 
Amaryllisos that were rested and repotted 
will soon be throwing up their flower-spikes. 
Some of the early-flowering bulbs are already 
doing so. This is a lovely family and not 
difficult to manage. The buibs are at present 
expensive, but are not difficult to raise from 
seed, and seedlings from good varieties are not 
much inferior to named kinds. Caladiums will 
be starting into growth, and should be repotted. 
The strong-growing kinds should have some 
good loam and a little old manure in the com¬ 
post for the second shift. The growth will then 
come firmer and the foliage better developed. 
The small delicate varieties of the argyrites 
type so useful for dinner-table work will do 
better in a lighter, sandier soil. There w ill be 
a good deal of repotting to do now, and this 
wul involve more careful watering and a little 
more warmth, but 65 degs. at night will suffice 
for most things. A higher temperature en¬ 
courages insect pests. 

Pines. —Suckers may be taken off and potted 
any time when there is a brisk bottom-heat to 
give them a start. The season is at hand for a 
general overhaul of the stock. Those plants 
intended for fruiting this summer should be 
encouraged to show' fruit, if at all backward, by 
withholding water for a time, but not to run 
any risk of browning the foliage. Usually 
strong plants with plenty of roots will respond 
to a moderate check, such as drying the roots a 
little, or lifting them out of the plunging-bed 
and standing them on the surface of the bed for 
a fortnight, and then replunging in a brisk 
bottom heat. Very few Pine growers now 
depend upon tan or leaf-beds for bottom heat, 
but still a plunging-bed is desirable for keeping 
the roots at a regular temperature. The syringe 
will be used on bright days to freshen up the 
foliage, but the humidity of the atmosphere can 
be kept up by damping the floors. There should 
be a stock of* good loam always ready for potting 
Pines. This may be enriched more or less to 
suit the different kinds grown. Night tempera¬ 
ture : fruiting-housc 70 degs., successions in 
different stages of grow'th 63 degs. to 65 degs. 

Early Tomatoes. —Strong plants in pots 
or boxes started now in A night temperature of 
60 degs. will soon be in flower. Tomatoes do 
not want much soil to start in, but as soon as 
the fruits are setting rich top-dressing must be 
given. Up-to-Date is a very useful early kind 
and sets ireely ; but for bulk and weight of 
crop it has not yet superseded the old kind 
Freedom. l)o not crowd the plants, and plant 
in sweet loamy soil. If the loam is heavy add 
a few wood-ashes to keep it open and sweet. 
There is no plant so easily nourished by surface- 
dressings as the Tomato. We have found 
poultry-manure as cheap and as good as any¬ 
thing. We have mixed the manure with an 
equal bulk of loam and spread it over the roots 
an inch thick. This, of course, will .not lie 
done till the weight of crop begins to check the 
growth a little. 

T hinnin g Grapes. — Those who force 
early Grapos will now be busy thinning, as the 
sooner the work is done the berries which 
have taken the lead can be selected to form the 
crop—the berries which take the lead always 
keep it, and are the largest when ripe. It is 
those berries which ought to bo retained and 
relieved from the pressure and competition of 
the others as soon as possible. During the 
flowering and setting period the night tempera¬ 
ture should not fall much below 65 degs. 
Warmth in a reasonable way expands tne 
bunches, and its effect will be of lasting 
character. 

Outdoor garden. — We have passed 
through a period of stormy weather and low 
temperature. At present, so far as we can 
judge, very little harm has iieen done by the low 
temperature. Most people would have prepared 
as far as mulch and shelter could do for the 
change which might reasonably have l*een 
expected. At present the ground is not in a fit 
state for planting, but at this season the surface 
soon dries, and then any planting which may be 
desired may be done. February and March in 
the best cultivated gardens must be more or 
less a period of unrest. Even in the matter of 
Rose planting, very few, if much has to be 
done, can get their planting done in autumn, 


and we have generally seen that Roses planted 
in February and even later have done well, and 
as regards Tea Roses, w'e have rarely lost those 
moved in March. One of the evils of late 
planting is the drying of the roots during transit 
if they are purchased far away, but this is a 
matter that can be easily arranged. All kinds 
of herbaceous plants may be planted—Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, ryrethrums, Helianthuses, Hele- 
niiinis, and Centaureas. Scabiosa caucasica and 
Coreopsis grandiflora are two of the best flowers 
for cutting we have, and in some soils, in order 
to have plenty of them, a fresh stock should be 
raised annually from seed, as there are often 
many losses among the old plants during winter. 
This is a good time for planting all kinds of 
summer-leafing trees and shrubs. 

Fruit garden. —A good deal has been 
written of late years upon the advantages of 
bush Apples upon the Paradise-stock, and the 
demand for these trees has been much increased 
in consequence. In many places the first planters 
placed the trees too thickly on the ground mid 
then had to prune severely in order to keep 
them from forming a thicket to the exclusion of 
sun and air. It is always an advantage to adopt 
the grouping system where many trees are 
planted, planting each kind together and 
regulating the spaces between trees accordingly. 
To give a case. Blenheim Orange, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Bramley’s and Warner’s King on 
most soils are free-growing, robust trees, and 
require a good deal of space even on the Para¬ 
dise-stock. Regarded as permanent trees they 
should not have less than 12 feet, and a little 
more would be better, but when permitted to 
grow upwards a reasonable distance 12 feet 
will give room for a good-sized profitable tree. 
If as much as possible from a given plot of 
land is required, the trees at the beginning 
might lie planted 6 feet apart, and in six years 
many trees might tie moved to a fresh spot. 
Some of the Uodlins, notably Lord iSuflield, 
would not require so much space, and here 
would be seen the advantage of grouping each 
kind by itself. Granted that the autumn*is 
the best time to plant, unless the land then has 
been properly prepared it will be better to get 
the work done during winter, and plant in sweet, 
mellow, broken-up soil in February, or even 
March. This refers to all kinds of fruits. 

Vegetable garden.— It is time to get in 
early crops of most things in small quantities, 
but do not be in a hurry about Potato planting. 
We like to sow Onions end of February if the 
land is in good older ; but if the soil is wet and 
cold it is better to wait a few days. The Peas 
sown now will not lie much behind those sown 
in autumn, and the crop will probably be better. 
Some gardens are warmer, better sheltered, and 
are then earlier than others, and this feature 
will be taken advantage of to the full, and in 
the • late, cold gardens earlv crops of Peas, 
Beans, Cauliflowers, and Potatoes will be 
started under glass and improved shelter more 
freely used. Movable frames and handlights or 
cloches are very useful to bring on Lettuces, 
Cauliflow’ers, and other crops, even when no 
hotbed can be made for them. In the matter of 
succcssional crops, a covering with glass without 
a hotbed is of great use in keeping up the 
succession. In the case of early Strawberries, a 
frame or two on the early bed will make a good 
deal of difference in the earliness of the crop, 
and the same stimulus would be given to early 
Potatoes, Radishes, Carrots, and Beet. A 
reminder may be given that Brussels Sprouts, 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflow’er, and Leeks 
should be sown now. Forced Mint, Tarragon, 
and Chervil are in demand now in good 
establishments. Plenty of Seakale, Mushrooms, 
and Rhubarb also must be available. The best 
Seakale crowns are obtained by planting the 
roots or thongs which are taken off the roots 
when lifted for forcing. These are laid in sand 
when cut off, and by the time they are planted 
in March new crowns are forming. 

E. Hobday. 


the Coming weeks work. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 5th.— Removed covering from Globe 
Artichokes. Shall make a new plantation with 
offsets next month. Sowed Asparagus seeds for 
raising young plants. Pruned Roses on south 
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border. We want these to flower early. Prin¬ 
cipal collection will be left a fortnight longer. 
Covered up several rows of Seakale to blanch 
for late use. We are using burnt earth for this 
purpose. Planted out Longpod Beans from 
boxes after being well hardened off. 

March 6th .—Planted south border with early 
Potatoes. Planted Cauliflowers in trenches 
along front of forcing-house. Shifted on 
Tomatoes to 5-inch pots. These aro intended 
for growing under glass. Sowed Tomato seeds 
for raising plants for planting outside. Planted 
Shallots and Garlic. We are rather later than 
usual, but the ground has been cold and damp. 
Sowed a few seeds of Borage. We used to have 
plenty of self-sown plants, Dut these have failed 

113 . 

March. 7th .—Shifted on Chrysanthemums. 
There is always something to be done amongst 
these, as checks from neglect are ruinous. 
Shifted on young plants of Fuchsias and Zonal 
Pelargoniums. Stopped and tied Vines in 
second-house—Hamburghs, Bucklaud Sweet¬ 
water, Madresfield Court, and Muscat. Started 
a few Vineeyes in sods of turf placed on shallow 
trays over pipes in vinery. They are rather 
late, but we find them come away better when 
not started too early. They are chiefly late 
kinds. 

March 8lh .—Sowed a few seeds of Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces outside. 
Made another sowing of Red Celery in frame, 
and pricked off early plants in small frame on 
a led of leaves with manure on top. Top- 
dressed Cucumliers in bearing. Rubbed side 
shoots oft’ Tomatoes and tied up leaders. 
Thinned Grapes in early - house. Thinned 
Peaches and Nectarines, rempving the young 
fruits from underside of branches. 

March 0th .—Pruned and trained Figs on 
south wall, cutting out some of the old 
branches to make room for young wood. Put 
in a lot of cuttings of Tea Roses from plants 
forced early. Grafted a lot of Roses on Brier- 
roots. All the stem was cut clean away and 
the grafts fixed on the roots. Potted and then 
plunge* 1 in heat. When they begin to grow 
they will virtually be on their own roots. Made 
up hot beds for various forcing purposes. These 
an* made in blocks to economise the heat. 

March 10 .—Made up another Mushroom-bed 
in house. Shall soon begin to make beds outside 
now. Potted off seedling Cyclamens from lxixes. 
This is the hist batch. Early plants are in 
advance. Thinning young wood of early Peaches 
and tying up shoots left. Doing a little more 
thinning to the fruit. Stopped the young 
shoots of Figs in pots at the fifth leaf. Shifted 
on young Ferns, and pricked off seedlings into 
boxes. Re-arranged conservatory. 


BIRDS. 

Ailing Canary. —I havo a Canary, and 
lately one of its feet has become doubled up and 
it cannot grip the perch. Could you tell me the 
cause, and if there is any remedy ? It looks like 
cramp. — Bklt.r. 

Your bird appears to he suffering from 
cramp, which may have been brought alxiut by 
allowing it to bathe in cold weather. When a 
l>ath is given in winter the water should be 
removed as soon as the bird has used it lest 
it should continue to dabble in it and so 
contract a chill. Keep your Canary in a warm, 
even temperature, and bathe the foot with 
spirits of turpentine, or liniment of hartshorn. 
Possibly tho foot has become dislocated by the 
bird having had its claws entangled in the 
wires of its cage. If on examination this is 
found to be the ease, the foot should be very 
gently restored to its natural position, and so 
maintained by wrapping around it a thin strip 
of court-plaster. Then place tho bird in a 
small cage without perches, having the floor 
covered with dry Moss, hay, or flannel. 
Supply it with food and water within easy 
reach, and disturb it as little as possible for 
twj week ;.—8. 8. 

Chinese Nightingales.— I have a pair 
cf Chinese Nightingales, cock and hen—the 
former is in splendid plumage, but the hen has 
never got over her last moult. She has com¬ 
pletely lost tail and wing feathers; the tail 
starts growing, but the fe&tfibrs dron out Before 
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fully developing, and there has been no sign of 
any wing feathers. She appears quite lively. 
They are kept perfectly clean, in an equable 
temperature, are fed on insectivorous food, ants’- 
eggs, with six meal-worms daily, and have 
constant warm baths. Will you kindly suggest 
treatment?—U rivjuk. 

%* Newly-imported foreign birds are very 
liable to lose their feathers at any time, although 
when they havo Income acclimatised, they adapt 
themselves to our seasons, and moult at the 
same time as do our native songsters. The loss 
of feathers at other than the moulting season is 
sometimes due to debility, when a more generous 
diet than the patient has been receiving will 
often effect a cure. A little sulphur added to 
the soft food is found to be beneficial in cases of 
this kind. It may be supplied on freshly-made 
bread and milk. The phosphates contained in 
the preparation known as “ Parrish’s Chemical 
Food ” supply some of tho material necessary 
for the elaboration of new feathers, while im¬ 
parting strength to the system. Ten drops of 
this preparation may be added to each ounce of 
the drinking-water. Some birds acquire the 
had habit of plucking out their own feathers, 
for which there appears to lie no remedy. The 
feeding and general treatment of your birds 
cannot be improved upon, and in all probability 
the hen will regain her full plumage under tho 
treatment as above.—S. S. G. 

Breeding Zebra Finches.—I will be 
obliged if you would tell me what time of year 
to let Zebra Finches build and what to feed 
them on ? How many broods they have in a 
season, and how many eggs ? Will they breed 
best in a Crystal Palace aviary or in an ordinary 
breeding-cage? Do you consider them hardy 
birds in confinement ?—M. P. 

*** These pretty little birds, natives of 
Eastern Australia, are quite hardy, and breed 
freely in confinement, building four or five 
nests during the summer season, and producing 
three to seven young in each brood. An ordi¬ 
nary breeding-cage is to bo preferred to a 
Crystal Palace aviary, being warmer and less 
liable to draughts. A snug breeding-cage is 
an important matter in this changeable climate 
of ours, although these birds do not usually pair 
till warm summer weather sets in. This species 
is also known as the Chestnut-Eared Finch, 
from the male having chest nut-coloured ear 
patches. The sexes are easily distinguished, 
the female Hot possessing the chestnut ear 
patches, and lacking the purple spots on the 
sides, her plumage being for the most part grey. 
The young birds resemble the hen, hut havo a 
black instead of a coral-red hill, and the males 
cannot be distinguished with certainty until 
after the first moult. The staple food of these 
birds is Millet and Oanarv-seed. Both White 
Millet and Spray Millet should be given. Green 
food should be supplied daily in warm weather, 
but not so often in winter. Watercress, Chick- 
weed, Lettuce, and Grass, when in flower, aro all 
good. When there are young in tho nest the 
parent birds should he supplied with insect 
food or hard-boiled egg chopped fine, with pow¬ 
dered biscuit or bread crumns.—S. S. G. 

Canary ailing. — I should be greatly 
obliged if you would give me some advice in 
your next issue as to how to treat my canary, 
which seems very ill, aiul is, 1 imagine, suffer¬ 
ing from bronchitis ? It wheezes terribly, and 
breathes hard, and looks fat and puffy. I feed 
it on Canary and Rape-seed, with a little Hemp, 
a few seeds daily, and a little Millet and Maw¬ 
seed occasionally. It hangs in the window of a 
living-room, where there is a fire. It does not 
hang high up, nor close to the glass, and, as far 
as I know, has not been exposed to draught; 
but I fear the cold winds havo l>ceu too much 
for it, even with the windows shut. It has not 
had green food lately. I havo given it a bit of 
Groundsel to day, out it seems too ill to eat 
much. I have kept it partly covered to-day, 
with a kettle steaming by tho cage, and it has 
revived a little, but the breathing sounds no 
better. I only noticed it two days ago. Do 
you think it can he cured ? The l»ird is about 
tour or five year.; old, a cock. — A. M. C. 

The bird i| evidently suffering from 
bronchitis in its acute form," and it is to be 
feared there is little chance of recovery, not¬ 
withstanding the careful treatment it is receiv¬ 
ing. In his “ Diseases of Cage Birds,” Dr. 
Green says that this complaint usually fallows 


upon exposure to a current of air, and may bo 
recognised by its sudden onset, while tho 
chronic form comes on gradually, and is due to 
the influence of hot, dry, and exhausted air, such 
as is found in the upper ]>art of a room, where 
gas is burning. If the affection is due to cold, 
a little oxyniel of squills must be given three or 
four times a day, in dosos varying from one to 
six or ten drops, according to the size of the 
patient, while the temperature of the room 
must be carefully regulated and maintained at 
not less than 60 degs. night ami day. Draughts 
must l»e carefully avoided, and an ordinary 
bronchitis kettle be used to supply the neces¬ 
sary amount of moisture to the atmosphere of 
the room. If there is much prostration, one or 
two drops of brandy or whisky may ho given, 
mixed with the oxymel of squills. To afford 
relief in this complaint some bird keepers supply 
a few drops of cml liver oil on a little soaked 
bread, ami a little sherry on a small piece of 
biscuit, and for green food Watercress or Dan¬ 
delion leaves.—8. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry keeping (tf. G.).—You would find 
“ Popular Poultry Keeping'” verv helpful to you, it lxriiig 
a practical {pride’to breeding and keeping poultry for eggs 
or for the table. It is published by L. I’pcot Gill, 
170, Strand, W.C. (Is. 2d. by jKist). A more elaliorate 
work on the subject is “Poultry for Prizes anti Profit” 
(2s. 9d. by post, same publisher).—S. 8. G. 

White Leghorns (An Honest Hoot 
Gatherer ).—Leghorns aro most prolific layers, 
but not good table birds, their productiveness 
appearing to account for their not putting on 
flesh freely. They are inexpensive to keep, 
being small eaters, and aro hard to beat as pro¬ 
fitable egg-producers. You would do well in 
keeping your birds pure, and for table use 
secure a pen of a heavier breed, such as coloured 
Dorkings, Indian Game, La Fleche, Houdans, or 
Plymouth Rocks. Dorkings are at the head of 
all table birds, readily putting on flesh ; the 
hens aro excellent mothers, ami although the 
chickens are somewhat difficult to rear upon 
heavy soils, they thrive well where the land is 
light and dry. In Surrey and Sussex immense 
numbers of coloured Dorkings are reared for the 
London markets, where they secure the highest 
price. For a breeding-pen of these birds select 
massive, smiarely-built pullets, broad in the 
hack and breast ; the head should l»e neat, 
having a small, erect comb, white in the log, 
with five well-formed toes, and a perfect foot. 
The cock should be heavily built, broad, deep, 
long-breasted, and possess an oven, firm comb. 
—8. 8. G. 


LAW. 

Obtaining allotments.—I am desirous 
of obtaining about an acre of land to cultivate, 
but I cannot get such from any landowner in the 
neighbourhood. Can I obtain such under the 
Allotments Acts? And if so, to whom should I 
apply ? 1 am told any person may have from 

one to five acres, but I do not know if I am 
correctly informed. N. d. 8. 

Your information is but partially correct. 
A sanitary authority should acquire land for 
allotments when the authority is satisfied that 
there is a demand for allotments for tho labour¬ 
ing population, and that such demand cannot 
be met by voluntary arrangements lietwccn the 
owners of land suitable for the purpose and the 
persons desirous of cultivating the same ; but the 
authorities are not to acquire land for letting in 
allotments unless they can obtain it on such 
terms that they may reasonably be of opinion 
that the acquirement of the land will not throw 
any burden upon tho rates. The sanitary 
authority are the district council, and if you 
reside in an urban district you should get six 
registered parliamentary electors or ratepayers 
resident in the district (of whom you may count 
one), to join in making a representation to tho 
council of the district that allotments are needed 
but cannot 1 h? acquired by voluntary arrangement. 
If you reside in a rural district, tliesix parliamen¬ 
tary electors or ratepayers must be resident m lie 
parish for which the allotment., are required. If 
you reside in a parc h which has aparn h council, 
you may make your representation to the pariah 
council, and if they hire land compulsorily 
they may let not more th^pj-four acres to one 
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applicant; but if the land ia hired by voluntary 
arrangement the pariah council may let one 
person as much land as they choose. If the 
allotments are provided by the district council, 
not more than one acre may be let to any one 
person. It is your place to make the necessary 
representation, and the council to whom you 
apply will do the rest.—K. C. T. 

Removal of shrubs planted by 
tenant. — On Incoming the tenant of my 
present house I planted nine shrubs to form a 
screen to an unsightly corner. I ani now leaving 
the house. Can I remove these trees if the 
landlord does not care to take them over, or can 
I remove them without asking him anything 
about them ?—K. G. 

%* You cannot remove the shrubs you 
have planted, and your landlord is under no 
obligation to allow you anything for the shrubs. 
It has been pointed out in several recent issues 
of this paper that as soon as a private occupier 
plants a tree, or a shrub, or even a flower, the 
thing planted is annexed to the freehold, and 
cannot be afterwards removed without the 
assent of the landlord. If he is asked he may 
perhaps consent, but ho may do as he chooses. 
—K. C. T. 

Register of shareholders.— I am a shareholder 
in a limited liability company. How can I obtain the list 
of holders, and what number of shares appear against their 
names? I have written the secretary without result.— 
Oatway. 

*»* The secretary is bound to supply a list of share¬ 
holders of the company, hut he may take a reasonable time 
U) do so, and he may charge you for the list. You may 
inspect the share register any time during office hours on 
payment of the fee of one shilling. -K. C. T. 

Proportion of salary.— I get £150 per annum, 
paid quarterly, from a firm, and through a change in the 
management we disagree. I say “ let me go they agree 
to this, and I leave oh the 13th February. How much am 
I entitled to now, having been paid up to Christmas, 1899 ? 
—Oatway. 

%* The engagement having been determined by mutual 
consent, you are entitled to receive so much of your year’s 
salary os is proportionate to the ]>eriod you have served 
since the date up to whieh you were last paid. It seems 
that your salary was paid up to Dec. 25th, and. aH you 
afterwards served 50 days, you are entitled to 50-305 of 
£150—that is to say, £20 10s. lljd.—K. C. T. 

Landlord’s liability for repairs.—I live in a 
house for which I pay the rent of tts. a week, and last 
week, through the frost, a pipe burst indoors, and as the 
landlord lives 0 miles away, I called in a plumber. Can I 
claim from the landlord', or must I bear the cost?— 
A. T. K. 

You do int sav if there is a definite agreement that 
the landlord shall do such repairs as may be necessary 
during your tenancy. If there is such an agreement he 
must pay for the rc|>airs ; but if there is no such bargain 
he is not liable. Except in pursuance of an express 
arrangement or stipulation in that behalf, a landlord is 
not liable to repair premises ho has let to a tenant.— 
Iv. C. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gakdbniso free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the j taper only, anil addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkmxq, 37, Soul hampt on-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
In' used in the pajier. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of pajier, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Conditions, 
soils , and. means eary so much that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
u-hieh their experience is gained. Correspondents 
should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrjcino 
Illustrated, S7, Smithampton-streel. Strand, W.C. 1So 
more than four specimens of any fruit or dower for 
naming should be sent at one time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Doubting .—Unless you know something of the seeds it 

is of very little use trying them.- Mrs. Richards. —Yes, 

you will find that Tropwolum speciosutn will do well in 
Wales. It may not grow very fast the first year, but when 
established it will soon make headway .-—A Constant 
Subscriber.—So, the gas-stove is not sufficient to warm the 
bouse you refer to, and, liesidcs, the fumes of the gas are 

injurious to the plants in the house.- Lydia M. Birch. 

—The only thing you can do is to wrap a piece of old 
sicking or matting round the stems to keep the sun off. 

K^ep the rabhit-s out if you possibly can.- Mrs. Buggies 

—It is very likely that you have the plant under its 
correct name, it is not at all likely that it will prove 

hardv in England.- Anxious .—You give us no idea as to 

the size of the houses. Kindly tell us what amounT'bf 

nming vou have, and we will then try and help y ou. - 

3f. A. C .—If you refer to the single Chinese Primulas they 
are of no use after they have flowered. You must raise 
from seed every year. 
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Names Of plants. — R. M . Harvey.—The leaves sent 
look like those of Cassia florihunda, but it is impossible to 

determine from leaves only.- A madeus.— Looks like 

Kleinia repens.-If'. J.— ignite impossible to name unless 

we see the plants.- -A. L. Bennett.— Azara microphylla, 

hardy in favourable soils, unless in hard winters ; best on 

a YY’ail. -If'. C. —1, The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 

ternata); 2, Bignonia (Tccouia) radicans.- -E. Y.— The 

Crown Anemone (eoronaria). 

Names Of fruits. - B. Walker. - 1 , Cornish 

Aromatic; 2, Not recognised.- A. L. B. Apple Kymer. 

-If'. M. Findlay.— Apple Minchall Crab.- S. L. IV- 

Apple Scarlet Pearmain. 


Catalogues received.— List of Chrysanthemums. 

- Vilmorin et Cie, Paris.- Alpine Plants.— T. R. Hayes, 

Keswick, Cumberland.- Spring Seed List. - Arthur 

E. Grice and Co., Birmingham .—-List of Royal Farm 

Seeds. Toogood and Sons, Southampton.- Seed List 

for lltno .—Nattier aud Bethge, Oucdlinghurg.—— Spring 
Seed List for l'Juo .—Allierl Morris and Co., 1IU, Tullow- 
street, Carlow. 

Books received. — “ Mora of the Wordsworth 

Country,” by T. R. Hayes, Keswick.-“ Transactions of 

the Royal-Scottish Arboricultur&l Society," Vol. XVI., 

Part 1.-“ Handbook for Planning and Planting Home 

Grounds.” Stout Manual Training School.-“ Missouri 

Botanical Garden," Eleventh Report, 1900. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Soil for Dahlias (.4/tcr).—Dahlias will thrive very 
well in any good ordinary garden soil, if it has been deeply- 
worked, especially if trenched, and had a moderate 
dressing of manure added. That is work that should be 
done at once. 

All&ntUS (Tree of Heaven) ( O. C. ./.).-This tree is 
quite hardy, and youug plants cut down every year pro¬ 
duce a fine effect. Cut down the plant annually, taking 
care to prevent it breaking into an irregular head! 
Vigorous plants in good soil will produce handsome leaves, 
each 5 feet or more long. You ought to put your plant in 
the open at once. There is no need whatever to keep it 
in a greenhouse. 

Palm unhealthy (A. NJ.-If the leaves are 
shrivelled up we fear there is no chance of saving your 
plant. Palms, if once allowed to get too dry or too wet, 
arc sure to fail. 

Ferns unhealthy (Ferns).— Wc can sec nothing 
amiss with your Ferns further than the tips of the fronds 
gone. You are keeping them too shaded, ami we fear too 
wet. There is no need to plunge them in sand. Lift them 
out of the sand and stand them on c-oal-ashes in the sun, 
shading when very hot, ami you will find that they will 
soon recover. 

Geraniums ('Go. Donegal ).—You ought to i>ot them 
up at once into small pots, and then as they increase in 
size }K»t them on. Plant them out in May in soil that is 
not too rich, as rich soil causes them to go to leaf instead 
of floYvcr. A fairly dry season suits them best, as they 
then bloom far more freely. If you can spare any, you 
might groYv a few in j»ots. 

Building a greenhouse (J. Clark). Yes, the 
stove would be best next, the l*oilcr, then the vinery, and 
then the greenhouse. It would l>e advisable to have a 
valve on the flow and return pii*-* between the vinery and 
greenhouse, so that y ou could shut off the heat, as it will 
not alway s l*c necessary in the greenhouse. You might 
also have valves l*etwecn the v inery and stove. Have a 
lattice staging in the greenhouse, as then the air can play- 
more freely around the i*ots, and the water can get away 
more freely. 

Parlour Palm (Aspidistra) (A Sew Reader). As 
soon as the weather gets fairly settled y ou can ]K>t your 
Aspidistra, using a compost of fibrous loam, a little Well 
rotted manure, some leaf soil, and sand. l>o not, use too 
big a i*ot, and |*ot firmly . taking care that t he drainage is 
good, as this jdant requires abundance of water when 
growing freely. Give a good soaking after y ou have potted 
it, and lie careful in the watering for a time until the roots 
l»egin to run in the new soil, as if not the soil gets sour, 
and the plant suffers. The conn-like protul*cranccs are 
the flowers. 

FRUIT. 

Pot-Vines (Adam). -What are described as pot- 
Vines in trade lists are what are usually grown from early- 
forced eyes or buds, and being ultimately got into 12-inch 
pots produce rods fully 12 feet long, and the stems, some 
t> feet to 7 feet in height, areas big as a man's little finger. 
These are not grown for planting, neither are they so 
useful for that purpose as are smaller ones having more 
fibrous roots, but are intended to be forced in heat early 
in the year, and thus produce a few bunches of Grapes 
liefore the permanent Vines do so. Such N ines ere being 
forced are cut back to about 7 feet in height, and are best 
stood on a shelf near the glass roof, the rods being tied 
slantingly to the wires, as ordinary Vines are, to fruit. 

Root-pruning a Vine (Haverhill).—It your Vine 
be very aged, and the roots have run far, you may find 
it difficult to sever them easily. Your best course will 
l>c to open a trench all round the Vine, say 8 feet from the 
stem. That will give all the same a considerable area of 
untouched roots. Let this trench he 2 feet wide and 
24 feet deep. Below that probably there will be no roots. 
(Jut clean off all you find, then gradually remove the top 
soil down to the roots, filling the trenches with this soil 
as you proceed. Theu cover the exposed roots with some 
4 inches thickness of turfy-loaiu, wood ashes, old mortar- 
refuse. and mix with it, at the rate of one pint per barrow- 
load, any good Vine manure, treading the soil well dow n. 
Over all place a mulch of long manure. That work should 
be done immediately, ere growth begins. 

Planting Vine in greenhouse (W. College).— \ 
The best description of Vine for planting in a house is a 
young one, raised from an eye in heat last spring, then 
grown on finally into an 8-inch pot, in which it is stood 
outdoors during August and September to harden or ripen 


the wood. Such Vines are grown expressly for planting. 
The rods are from ti feet to 7 feet in length. If such a 
N ine be purchased it should, when the border is quite 
ready for it, l>e turned out of the j>ot and have its roots 
well loosened and spread out thinly and evenly in a hole 
about 4 inches deep. Fill in round these w ith some fine 
soil, wood-ashes, mortar-refuse, and bone-dust, using the 
| latter in the proportion of one pint to a bushel of com- 
|K>st. NVhcn the soil has settled for a vvoek, then cut the 
Vine hard back to a bud near the ground, and paint over 
I the cut end with knotting to prevent bleeding or sip 
| waste. Borders for y oung Vines need b • but about ;i feet 
wide for the first two years, and should he almut 2» inches 
deep, hav ing beneath a base of 3 inches of rubble and 
rough pieces of turf. Very little animal manure should 
he employee! in the making of a l*>rder, as that not ontv 
helps to create coarse, pithy wood, which is bad. but a No 
decays and leaves t he border hollow. The soil should be 
fully two-thirds or even three-fourths of good, sweet, 
turfy-loam, free from vvircvvoriii and grub, and the other 
part vVood-ashes, old hot-hod manure, and Iwne-dust. .is 
described. The soil should be made firm. After planting 
mulch with long manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Orache (H. W. A.).- The good seed of this is flat, 
russet in colour, and surrounded by a leafy membrane of 
a light yellow colour. It also produces some se«ds which 
are small aud black, without any membranous ap}*eiidage. 
These are not always fertile. You may have sown souk* 
of these. Sow the seed in the open grouifd, where the 
plants are to stand, in the early part of March in drilN. 
When the seedlings have made three or four leaves they 
should be thinnedout, no further attention Iteinir nece— 
sary than occasional watering in dry weather. Owing to 
the plants soon running to seed it is advisable to make 
suecessional sowings, say every four weeks. The leaves are 
eaten boiled, like Spinach. 
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dipping, or sponging. 

XL ALL MANURES for every purpose. grand 
nlity for Tomatoes, from fid. per tin. 

Send for full Price last of the (Ybbn.ied M< AL'; 
SjtecialitieH. To Ik* had from the Horticultural i raof 
throughout the United Kingdom. If any diffimlty in "blam¬ 
ing please write to the Manufacturer— 

G. H. RICHARDS, 

128, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 

SEEN IT?—RED HAND 

Book on the beat and cheajient way of building fdl 
Bicycle Hheds.TooI Houses, Poultry Runs, and cover s 

them with fcED HAND ROOFING FELT. 

You eau get the book pist fr*.-r from any ironmonger. NVn <- 
to UK for name of neared. 

D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD-, 

LAGAN WORKS, BELFAST. . 


GREENHOUSES. ^ 

Intending purchasers should send for our 1 lhiatra ted Pfj^ 


iiemnng purenasere snouiu aenu ior our 
t of Greenhouses, tu\, complete from 4&v, post Tree, 
nps.—S. HARTLEY & CO.. Horticultural Builder*. 


List _ 

Vallejr-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


■ROOFING! ROOFING!! ROOFING!!!-! 

j-w have some good stout, oiled and dressed Canvas’., f . 
pieces from the making upof large sails,; pcrfetly wal^n ^ 
about a yard wido in odd lengths; splendid for the J j 
lodges, chicken-houses, etc.; 8s. per ewt., from **• 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. _-— 


MU'ITA rv <NOTHING.- G.hhI, 

J-vo. Dark Grey or Blue Waterproof Cloth 
Sale. Put on* of service for other patterns Edner^- 
paid, for 7s fid Name size lequired Large C»P®"; men t 
material, 2s fid each —From H. J. GASSON, Govern 
Contractor, Rye. _ - 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. - 

J* Netting, small mesh, will keep "u» the Mualles^ ., r . 

square yard:, for Is Will not rot if left Old in 
Carnage paid on all orders over 5s. As supplied to , ‘ jyoui 
Gardens. Commoner Netting at 50 square yards tor 
H. J. GASSON, Garden Netting Works, Rye. 
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VEGETABLES. 


SEED SOWING. 

W hethrr it ia a wise course to sow the greater 
part of all our crops almost within a month or 
six weeks is, I think, open to question. The 
spring is undoubtedly the most natural season 
for sowing, but in keeping up a succession of 
growing crops, autunm sowing is equally impor¬ 
tant and necessary. Few would doubt but that 
vegetables are more nutritious and appreciated 
when used direct from the soil than when such 
as roots particularly have been stored, perhaps, 
for many weeks under cover. Rotation of crop¬ 
ping, however, has in a great measure to be 
regulated by the seasons, soil, and locality. In 
some favoured localities there are natural 
advantages in the way of sunny slopes and soils 
of a rich and porous character that are not 
materially affected by heavy rains or late Bpring 
frosts, giving the grower a decided advantage 
ami facilities for producing not only early, but 
late crops also over those less fortunately 
situated. Such favourable conditions are not 
always made the moat of, os though early 
supplies may be forthcoming, those for autumn 
and winter may be no better or so good as others 
in a worse climate, situation, or soil. The feel¬ 
ing that inclement weather is sure to follow 
shortening days, and that the sun’s power is 
waning daily, deters many from making any 
attempt to secure midwinter or early spring 
supplies of several of our most useful vegetables, 
roots and salads especially, from autumn sowings. 
Necessity once compelled ine to take extra means 
to make up for deficiencies in various crops 
caused by a dry summer. Among others, the 
main crop of Carrots suffered greatly, top- 
growth lieing short and the roots hard and 
stunted. To meet the difficulty, a good length 
of a smith border was sown at the end of August 
with James’ Intermediate. The rain when it 
did come cansed the parched and heated ground 
to lieoome like a gentle hot-bed, resulting in 
rapid growth. This bed furnished roots of the 
finest quality the whole of the winter, and far 
surpassing those sown five months earlier. 
Similar sowings of other things were also made 
freely with equally good results, especially 
Lettuce, Endive, Onions (Tripoli), Radish, Cab- 
Kage, Cauliflowers. I know it is usual to make 
sowings in autumn of the things named above, 
but to what a very small extent compared to the 
valuable yield they are likely to afford at what 
is considered the worst season of the year—viz., 
the earlv spring months. Gardeners in the past 
resorted to such methods more than we do at the 
present time when so many of our early crops 
are raiser] in heat, hardened off, and duly trans¬ 
planted to the open borders. This latter course, 
though followed most successfully by many, 
entails much coddling and labour liefore the 
plants are thoroughly hardened. It is a good 

E lan undoubtedly after a severe winter, but 
etter results would follow where there was a 
number of hardv plants to fall hack upon 
which, perhaps, have received a few branches 
only as a protection during the winter to 
ward off cutting winds and frost. We often 
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destroy many Cabbages, Lettuces, and other 
plants that are not required fur planting during 
the summer and autumn, but it is seldom 
either of the al>ovc is too plentiful in spring, 
which proves that we are apt to be free in 
sowing, and that thickly, at one season, and too 
sparing over the seed at another, To write in 
favour of autumn sowings at this date may 
seem out of place, but it may be a hint to the 
amateur in ordering the year’s seeds to recog¬ 
nise the fact that a continuous supply of the 
best vegetables is not secured by one or two 
large sowings, but rather by several. P. 


TOMATO CULTURE. 

Many amateurs like to grow their own Toma¬ 
toes, and it may l>e opportune to draw attention 
to errors frequently made whilst the plants are 
yet young, which, of course, have a bad effect 
upon subsequent growth. In the first place it 
is not advisable to sow the seeds thickly, or, at 
least, the seedlings should be handled before 
they become drawn. The seeds germinate 
readily now, and this is a very good time to 
start. Mine are sown in shallow ixixes, filled 
with any ordinary sifted earth. The boxes are 
put in a "warm temperature, a few days being 
sufficient to bring leaves above ground. I at once 
remove them to shelves, bo that the plants shall 
have no time to run up long, and when about 2 in. 
high, with only the two seed leaves developed, 
the plants are placed singly in small pots. The 
soil used is the nearest at hand so that it is 
fresh. Tomatoes in no stage of growth like the 
earth to grow in in which they have grown 
before. For a few days some care is required 
in the matter of water, just a sprinkling over¬ 
head is enough, but when the roots take to the 
soil growth is rapid, and good supplies.should 
be given. Keep the plants near the glass, 
because here they get light and air, which are 
as necessary to their well-being as warmth. A 
high temperature is not at all needed ; it is sun 
whieh Tomatoes like. Amateurs, therefore, 
who command a little fire heat for other plants 
should find no trouble with these. Do not let 
the roots get starved in small pots, hut give 
another shift into 5-inch ones, when the plants 
are 3 inches to 4 inches high. 

Pot-culture throughout the season has 
advantages, not the least being that all avail¬ 
able warmth from the sun strikes the roots as 
well as the leaves. For this purpose I use the 
pots that have grown Chrysanthemums the year 
previous, soil and all. The plants are simply 
pulled out and Tomatoes put in. The}' succeed 
remarkably well in these. But when fresh 
soil has U> l>e employed I prefer good loam, 
nothing more. Manures tend to gross leaves, 
and it is well to ram the earth in firmly. Pots 
not less than 10 inches across may be used. If 
smaller it is difficult to water the plants 
often enough when in full growth, unless the 
roots have soil below to run into. Allow enough 
room for the plants—quite 15 inches apart— 
and they should be trained single-stemmed, 
not too far from the glass. Put the Toma¬ 
toes in their final pots whilst yet small. 
I never favoured the starving process which is 
followed by some to get fruits low down on the 
plants. Instead of this, depend upon sturdy 


ones, and they will form the first bunch so as to 
hang down to the surface of the soil. Air may 
be given in abundance. A close, damp atmo¬ 
sphere is most detrimental at any time, and is 
sure to bring diseases, such os spot in the 
leaves. A little fire heat is helpful up to May, 
and this allows one to keep the ventilators 
partly open, even at night. H. S. 


MAKING ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

Those who intend making new Asparagus beds 
this season should not delay the work any 
longer, as it is important that due settlement 
of the soil should take place previous to the 
young plants being put in, and the sooner in 
April planting is performed the better, as if the 
new, tender fibrous rootlets get too long they are 
liable to get damaged during removal; moreover, 
if the new growths are more than an inch in 
length they will suffer more or less from 
cutting winds. The compost and general 
arrangement of the lied must in a great measure 
depend upon the position it is to occupy. 
Wl iiere the ground has a gentle fall to the 
south and the natural soil is fairly deep and 
porous, with an amply drained subsoil, all that 
is necessary is to trench a couple of spits 
deep and work in a plentiful supply of rich 
manure in a half-rotten condition, some rough 
leaf - mould, burnt soil, and road - sidings. 
The last, being enriched with horse-droppings, 
suit the young shoots well. In such mediums 
flat beds are the liest, and where these are 
preferred, 4 feet in width. All that is needed 
is a 2 - feet alley between them, driving in 
stout, short Btakes as boundary marks. Much 
more care is necessary in preparing lieds where 
the soil is strong and retentive and the sub¬ 
soil indifferently drained, os it is a waste of 
time forming beds unless superfluous water can get 
away. I would advise, first of all, the removal 
of 2 feet of the surface, this lieing wheeled 
on one side, so that if sufficient new soil ful¬ 
filling in is not forthcoming, a portion of it 
may be burnt and mixed with the new os the 
work proceeds. The bottom of the excavated 
portion should have a gentle fall to one side, 
where a main drain consisting of ordinary 4-inch 
pipes should be laid, cross ones connecting 
therewith at intervals. If it is impossible to con¬ 
nect this drain with the main drain of the kitchen 

f jarden, what is called a dry well may tie made 
»y digging a hole, say 6 feet deep by 4 feet 
wide, and tilling this up with stones, clinkers, 
or brick ends, and letting the pipe into it. 
After pricking up the bottom with five-tined 
forks, lay thereon C inches of the above-named 
rubble, and on this rough sods, Gross side 
downwards. If all new soil cannot be spared, 
choose that from a higher, lighter portion of 
the garden, adding a large percentage of the 
opening materials recommended above, and 
one-fourth of the original soil in a burnt state. 
If horse-manure can be procured, use it for this 
bed in preference to ordinary farmyard-manure. 
The bed should also be raised 6 inches above 
the ordinary level, this keeping the roots drier 
and warmer. I have for some years abandoned 
the old 4-feet beds on warm, porous soils, pre¬ 
ferring single rows of plants and allowing a 
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distance of 3 feet both between the plants and 
rows. They thus get plenty of sun and air and 
produce excellent gross. Grower. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Onion Bedfordshire Champion.— Few 

Onions yield or keep better than Bedfordshire 
Champion. Many acres are grown for market, 
which is a good recommendation for any variety 
so far as weight of crop is concerned. The 
bulbs are, under ordinary culture, of medium 
size, oval-shaped, the skin being of a brilliant 
brown colour. In anything like a fair season 
the bulbs become very firm and well ripened, 
the necks being unusually thin. Many gar¬ 
deners grow Janies 1 Kecpiug for latest supplies, 
and for the purpose none can beat it, but I 
would place Bedfordshire Champion next to it 
as a keeper. 

Sprouting seed Potatoes.— With a good 
deal of garden land under water, and the rest so 
soddened that one dare not step on it, the work 
of getting very early crops of Potatoes planted 
at the usual time is out of the question. The 
l»est course at present to pursue is to spread 
the seed tubers out in single layers and expose 
them fully to the light in a greenhouse, so that 
the sprouts may develop into short, sturdy 
growths. While the soil is so cold ami wet the 
tuliers will certainly be making more progress 
out of it than in it at least, such is my 
experience in other very wet springs.—J. <J.*, 
(jOHjwrt. 

Swede Turnips. —For winter and early 
spring supply we have few Turnips so reliable 
as these. A sufficient supply of medium-sized 
roots, closely packed together anti covered with 
a foot or more of earth or litter to prevent injury 
from frost, will keep sweet and sound for 
months, and be readily available. I only know 
of one other hardy vegetable superior to Swede 
Turnips for winter and early spring supplies, 
and this is Green Kohl Rabi, w'nich combines 
most of the merits of Vegetable Marrows, Cab¬ 
bages, and Turnips, and is easily stored and 
sheltered. Swedes are superb when cooked and 
served with skill and care. 

Celery Ivery’s Nonsuch.— As a rule the 
dwarf-growing forms of Celeries are preferred, 
such, for instance, as Standard • bearer and 
Leicester Red. There are, however, a few' of 
the more vigorous larger-leaved sorts which can 
be recommended. Foremost amongst these is 
I very’s Nonsuch Pink. It is by no means a new 
Celery, but it is one of those sorts not easily 
pushed on one side. It is a good Celery for the 
amateur or cottager, and those private 
gardeners who have not yet given it a trial 
should do so. It will stand a wet wintor as 
well as most sorts, and this is a great recom¬ 
mendation to any Celery and of the utmost 
importance where ground is scarce and only a 
limited quantity can tie grown.— Norfolk. 

Turnip Golden Boll. — Amongst the 
many sorts of Turnips few are really well suited 
for late autumn and winter work. Still w-e 
have several most excellent varieties for the 
purpose. At one time Chirk Castle was the 
only reliable winter Turnip, and as a proof 
of its value most gardeners still grow it. 
Golden Ball is a grand Turnip for those who do 
not object to a yellow-fleshed variety, and is a 
fine sort for sowing to produce roots for 
a late supply, a north liorder answering capi¬ 
tally. Its hardv constitution will be found to 
stand it in good stead in sharp weather. The 
great advantage of Chirk Castle is its habit of 
swelling all through the winter provided it is 
not too severe. 

Potato Sharpe's Victor. —In spite of 
all that has been said against this variety, I 
shall again plant it this season both for forcing 
and for the earliest crop outside. It is not of 
first-rate quality, but its earliness and free 
cropping are without question. When I recom- 
menaed it some time since a correspondent w*as of 
opinion that it was little, if any, earlier than 
Myatt’s Ashleaf, but if the true stock of Sharpe’s 
Victor is obtained it is quite a fortnight earlier. 
Not only this, but Myatt’s, excellent as it is, 
has its faults for early work. The fine flavour 
does not always appear in the earliest 
tubers, especially if dug for any special 
purpose a week before they are actually ready, 
and, under these circumstances, Victor, 


| according to my experience, is far before it. 

: Then it makes too much top growth, and 
| Veitch’s Ashleaf is in my opinion far better in 
| this respect. Indeed, out of quite a large 
| number I have tried I can find no better trio 
than Sharpe’s Victor, Veitch’s Ashleaf, and 
Sutton ’b Harbinger for early forcing. To follow 
those I plant Gloucestershire Kidney and 
Myatt’s Ashleaf, two Potatoes that it would be 
difficult indeed to beat in their season. Ten 
days or a fortnight make all the difference to 
the early crop, and 1 shall grow at least suffi¬ 
cient Sharpe’s Victor to fill the gap between the 
forced Potatoes and those namea above. —S. 

Two good Tomatoes.— It is only right 
that every encouragement should be given to the 
raising of good new Tomatoes, but it is to be 
hoped that some of the old sorts will not be 
allow'ed to fall out of cultivation. I think I am 
right in saying that Hathaway’s Excelsior and 
Ladybird are two of the most profitable sorts, 
the latter being especially suited for winter 
culture, being a good setter, very free-cropping, 
and of just the right size to please at table. 
For general summer cropping Hathaway's, if a 
good strain, is suitable alike for the gardener 
and amateur, its size, shape, and colour being 
all that can be desired. The market growers do 
not seem to grow it so much as formerly, for 
w'hat reason I know' not. I think a change of 
seed is requisite;—(i. 

Potato White Beauty of Hebron. 

I consider this the best Potato to grow where 
quality is the only consideration. When dug 
in August the quality is first-class, a feature 
retained until the end of April. When the 
weight of the crop is taken into consideration, 
then the weak point in this Potato is plainly 
seen. This is not of so much consequence where 
home use is the only point to be thought of and 
land plentiful. White Beauty is not so much 
addicted to disease as some sorts, and as the 
haulm is not so vigorous as in many varieties 
the rows need not be so far apart; thus the 
lighter crop is to an extent made up. Beauty 
of Hebron, the original red or pink-Bkinnea 
variety, is one of the best Potatoes possible to 
grow for quality, but it does not sell nearly so 
readily as the white-skinned kind.—E. 

Garden handlights. —No kitchen garden, 
however small, Bhould be without a few hand- 
lights. They are useful for so many things, and 
can easily be removed from one place to another. 
In large gardens, where early vegetables are ] 
important, I consider handlights indispensable 
for protecting the earliest lot of Cauliflowers. 
Frame-protected plants put out in spring arc all 
very well, but they cannot even by the most 
careful culture lie had as early by ten days or a 
fortnight as handlight plants put out in October. 
It may be said that, as in the case of Peas, newer 
earlier-maturing varieties of Cauliflower may lx* 
sown in January or February and he had by the 
end of May ; but my experience, after repeated 
trials w ith the various so-called forcing sorts, is 
that they are not at all reliable mined very early 
in Hpring, licing so apt to button. 1 admit mine 
was a light soil ; perhaps in a heavier medium 
the result might have lieen different. Then, 
how' useful handlights are for raising seed of 
things such as lettuce anil Mustard and Cress, 
and even in the flower garden many somewhat 
tender subjects can lie afforded slight temporary 
protection from cutting winds or frost. 1 have 
seen them used for placing over clumps of 
Christmas Roses, the flower-stems lieing thus 
drawn up to a more convenient length for using 
in a cut state, and the colour of the blooms 
preserved. Anyone purchasing should take 
care that the tops of the lights arc movable. 
The occupants can then he got at easily, 
and either a small or large amount of air can 
be admitted. Tho old-fashioned handlights 
were very clumsy and heavy, those being made 
nowadays with movable tops being much lighter 
and handier.—N. N. 
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DV As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months, a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current weeks 
issue , which will be marked thus %* 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Japanese Maples. —As I am purchasing 
a collection of Japanese Maples I should be glad 
if you would inform me how to propagate them ? 
—J. R. 

* # * Seedlings of A. japonicum or A. palma- 
turn would be much better than A. Negundo for 
your purpose, by reason of t he greater uniformity 
of stem grow'th. It is probable that budding 
will he the most suitable method in your case, 
for, while freely increased by layers and grafting, 
you have not as yet the requisite material for 
this. Seedlings suitable for budding can be 
obtained, and these should be planted in a 
rather sheltered position at once. 

Creepers to cover house.—I wish to 
know what would Be the best kind of self-cling¬ 
ing creepers to get to cover a house situated as 
follows: It stands about 100 yards from the 
sea and faces east. The surface of the house is 
very fine—cement, I think—indeed, it is so 
fine that Ivy cannot cling to it sufficiently well to 
support itself. Ivy, indeed, covers part of the 
house between the wrindowB, where I was able 
to put laths for it to grow under. The soil is 
very sandy and light, but I could, if you thought 
it necessary, put in some good soil. Would 
you, when naming the creepers, add a word or 
two about their foliage, so as 1 could judge 
them lietter, and if you advise ine to put in 
fresh soil, to what depth I should go with it? 
Can I plant anything now?—A. D. Bolton, 
Wicklow . 


* # * The best plants you can use are Vitis 
inconstans, better known as Ampelopsis Yeitchi, 
and V. quinquefolia muralis, both of which will 
cling to your wall without any fastening. See¬ 
ing your soil is so light it would be advisable to 
put in some good soil before you plant. The 
two plants referred to can be set out at once, 
and m the autumn are very effective, as the 
leaves take on a rich colour. 

Peat for Rhododendrons.—I cannot 
well get peat for my Rhododendrons, but peat- 
Moss I can get well enough. Will that no to 
put around tne roots to make them thrive ? I 
have entered upon a place that has been sadly 
neglected, and I want the shrubs to look 
thriving.— Thomas Charlton. 

* # * You would greatly have assisted us in 
answering you by informing us what your soil 
is. Peat is not essential in the cultivation of 
Rhododendrons, at the same time they do 
exceedingly well in it. We have grown the 
finest kinds on a steep bank of the most 
tenacious clay, and other more abundant kinds 
in clay soil in the woodland. We incline to the 
belief, too, that the plants in this heavy soil 
were more vigorous and gave finer heads of 
blixim than are frequently seen when peat 
beds are made for these things. Wo know from 
experience that many debar themselves the 
pleasure these beautiful flowering shrulis afford 
oecause of this erroneous notion concerning 
peat soil. If the “peat-Moss" you speak of is 
pcnt-Moss-manure, its use would be fatal if 
applied to the roots of these plants. If it is 
“ peat-Moss ” pure and simple, do not apply to 
tho loots, hut mingle it freely, say to the extent 
of one-third, with the soil. See to it that the 
ground is deeply moved. If the soil is very 
heavy, sharp sand or road-grit may also t>e 
added. 


Utilising coal-dust (O. S. If.).— One 
way to utilise coal-dust for furnaces is to mix it 
with well broken coke, damping it moderately 
before it is put on to the fire. You may also add 
to it a small portion of hot tar, at the rat© of 
£ gallon to a bushel of the dust*. Even lightly 
sprinkling the coal - dust with paraffin, and 
well mixing it, helps to its complete combustion. 
But for making up night fires to remain a long 
time smouldering we prefer to have two-thirds 
well broken coke and one-third of coal, well 
mixed and damped before using. As to garden- 
netting, home-made, becoming tanned, as fish¬ 
netting is found to be, exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere and weather will soon discolour it. Very 
likely were you to strain it lengthwise fairly 
tight, and paint it roughly with boiled-oil, that 
would help to tan as well as protect it. Almost 
all gardeners use old fish-netting, as it is cheap 
and very enduring. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 

THE MOUNTAIN FERN (LASTREA 
OREOPTERIS). 

The Mountain or Sweet-scented Fern here illus¬ 
trated is more common and more widely 
distributed in Scotland than in England, 
inhabiting abundantly both shady woods and 
• •pen hillsides. Its general aspect is not unlike 
that of the morecommon Male Shield Fein ; but 
it may be distinguished from that species by the 
gradual shortening of the pinnie from the middle 
down to the base of the frond, by the arrange¬ 
ment of the small sori round the margins of the 
pinnules, and generally by its lighter and more 
tender green colour. The leaves are profusely 
dotted over with resinous gland-cells, which 
when crushed give out a pleasant scent, which 
has l»een compared to new-mown hay. The 
illustration is from a photograph taken at 
Hirnam, near Dunkeld. A. Brady, M.D. 

- Of this genus, to which the Male Fern 

belongs, about 50 species are in cultivation, 
as well as numerous varieties of the different 
species. In almost every garden a spot may be 
found where these handsome subjects will 
tloarish. Shade is not indispensable for hardy 


turns, more particularly Adiantum cuncatum. 
This treatment is found to produce the longest- 
lived plants and fronds that when cut will last 
for some time in water, or even in bouquets and 
button-holes. The potting compost, once com¬ 
posed pricipally of peat and sand, now consists 
of loam, leaf-mould, and coarse grit. Growers 
also do not now scruple to give the roots weak 
liquid-manure. It is always advisable to plunge 
the fronds in cold water for twelve hours. This 
hardens the tissues and prevents speedy flag¬ 
ging.—G. 

FERNS FOR WINDOWS. 

There are many Ferns which will not only last 
well when placed in Mindows, but under suit¬ 
able treatment will grow and make good fronds. 
I am reminded of this from the fact that a few 
days ago a lady showed me some nice plants 
which she had raised from spores and grown 
them on into quite nice plants. Careful atten¬ 
tion to the watering is the most important 
factor in successful culture. It is a common 
error to suppose that Ferns require to lie kept 
constantly wet. To let them get dry enough 
for the fronds to shrivel is, of course, fatal, but 
overwatering will prove equally disastrous. 
It may be somo time before the mischief can be 
detected, but the fronds will gradually get 
weaker, and on examination it will be found 
that the roots are almost wholly block, instead 


var. lieing the best. Of Aspleniums, biforme is 
the most useful. Polypodium aureum is a 
general favourite, but if exposed to cold the 
fronds blacken. Some of our British Ferns are 
also useful for windows, especially the Scolo- 
pendriums and Polystichums, but these must he 
raised and grown in pots. Those dug up from 
their native habitats rarely do so well as those 
raised from spores. H. 

ROSES. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

The first fortnight in March is the l>est time. 
All who are desirous of exhibiting Roses should 
prune hard ; but where the plants are grown for 
garden decoration or for cutting then moderate 
pruning is best. When pruning a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Rose first ascertain the habit of the 
variety. Then cut away all pithy wood within 
one or two eyes of the base. Remove any small 
thin growths, and retain the sound, hard wood 
from 8 inches to 12 inches long, equal to five or 
six eyes in the case of vigorous growers. If 
growing Roses for exhibition I would free my 
plants of all wood over two years old. This is 
best done in November. Some of our most 
successful exhibitors rarely have more than five 
growths upon their plants. Tea Roses for 
exhibition should be pruned quite as severely, 
but not until April. I have seen 
some of the finest Teas produced 



from plants that were cut down 
level with the ground. I prefer to 
keep Tea Roses earthed up (that is, 
when they are grown as hushes) 
until the first week in April. The 
eyes under the earth will be found 
nice and plump. The Hybrid Teas 
for exhibition are pruned after the 
manner of Hj’brid Perpetuals 

So much for pruning for exhibi¬ 
tion. I am more in sympathy with 
those who cultivate Roses for the 
display they will make in the 
garden. Where the growths are 
firm and hard, with more solid wood 
than pith, these may be left fully 
18 inches long. With varieties of 
a vigorous habit, such as Ulrich. 
Brunner, these growths may be 
pegged down, and will thus produce 
many more growths and blossoms 
than if they were grown in their 
usual vertical style. Some of the 
most vigorous kinds may have their 
hard one-year-old growths left 
their full length, and then nearly 
bent to the ground, the result being 
blossom all along the shoot. Natu¬ 


rally, only short-stemmed Roses are 

Tiu- Mot. nt iiu KVrn (I.astrea oreopteris) at Birnani, Dunkeld. From a photograph sent hy l>r. Brady, Sunderland. produced, but for garden deco¬ 


ration this system of culture is 


Ferns, for in the open sunshine of the moors and 
in grassy glades between the copses they may be 
found in vigorous health. It is, however, in the 
wild garden, in portions of the rock garden, and 
by the waterside that the strong-growing kinds 
can be most effectively made use of. Here they 
grow naturally in graceful abandon, and provide 
i>eautiful pictures for many months of the year. 
Besides the Lastrcas many other Ferns are well 
adapted for naturalisation in the damper por¬ 
tions of the wild garden. The Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis) in deep soil will throw up 
giant fronds well-nigh 6 feet in height, while 
the l^ady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fcemina) in a 
moist and slightly shaded spot will spread aloft 
the delicate tracery of its arching plumes. The 
common Hart’a-tongue with its wide, drooping 
leaves is not to be despised from an artistic 
point of view, and is especially effective where 
its polished fronds can hang naturally over a 
rock-wall or above the margin of a streamlet, 
while, round the woodland confines, the Bracken 
spreads a border of branching fronds that gain 
an added charm when autumn dowers them with 
a golden lustre. Other Ferns that may be added 
to the above with excellent results are two 
North American species—namely, the Ostrich 
Fern (Struthiopteris germanica) and the Sensi¬ 
tive Fern (Onoclea sensibilis). S. W. F. 

Maiden-hair Ferns.—I think, as a rule, 
less heat and moisture are now given to Adian- 


of having the bright tips with a yellow shade, 
which is a sure sign of health. If the pots arc* 
stood in saucers, the water should lie emptied 
out after each watering. In re-potting Ferns, 
most varieties require to he put down deep 
enough to cover the ball, for many Ferns as t hey 
advance in growth make a stem from which 
new roots are produced under natural conditions. 
The accumulation of leaves and other vegetable 
matter provides suitable material for the new 
roots to penetrate, while in pots the soil 
is apt to get washed away rather than any 
fresh added ; and it may be f>eneficial to surface 
them with new soil when repotting is not neces¬ 
sary. For potting, a good loamv compost, with 
plenty of sharp sand, may he recommended in 
preference to peat. Good drainage should be 
given. It is better to keep Ferns in rather 
small pots than to overpot them. During the 
summer it may be necessary to avoid the direct 
rays of the sun ; otherwise, the more light that 
can be given the better. It is only under the 
most favourable conditions that the Adiantums 
(Maiden-hairs) succeed well. A. elegans is 
hardier than the ordinary Maiden-hair( A. cunea- 
tum). Of larger-fronded sorts A. scutum may be 
reoommendea. Of Pteris all the varieties of 
serrulata and cretiea are most useful. P. 
tremula makes a nice plant; it is free growing 
and stands well under cool treatment. Aspidium 
(CjTtomium) falcatum is another fairly hardy 
Fern. There are several varieties, kVnsom’s 


strongly recommended. It is ad¬ 
visable to select the least excitable kinds 
for pegging down. Many Roses, such as Duke 
of Edinburgh, burst into growth so early that 
there is always a danger of this young growth 
becoming injured by frost, resulting in mal¬ 
formed blooms. Where Tea Roses pass through 
tho winter uninjured I would advise that the 
bushes be well thinned. 1 have seen Tea Roses 
under glass fully 4 feet high and 3 feet through 
bearing blooms almost equal to the exhibition 
type. Outdoors upon walls it is no uncommon 
sight to see such Roses as Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Ollivier, Safrano, etc., covering a space 
6 feet to 8 feet in height, and the same in width, 
which is a proof tliat these lovely Roses, if one 
can but get them to ripen their growths, may be 
left almost entirely to their own devices, siniplv 
keeping them from becoming too crowded. 
Successful Rose culture outdoors, next to having 
a good soil, hinges almost entirely upon ripened 
wood, and good drainage is an important factor 
towards this end. I have had plants of Tea 
Roses growing near a south wall, where they 
obtained a good baking in the summer, pass 
through a severe winter uninjured without any 
protection whatever. Where Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals and Hybrid Tea Roses make a lot of 
twiggv growths not larger than a bodkin, it may 
be taken for granted that the plants are not 
happy at the roots. The growths to give good 
| flowers should be somewhere about the size of a 
stout lead-pencil. Quantity of blossom can only 
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be obtained by having plenty of yonng wood- We 
have now a rich collection of true garden Rones, 
made up of Noisettes, Climbing Teas, Austrian 
Briers, single species, Ayrshire Roses, Scotch 
Roses, and a host of others. Should these be 
pruned in the lines laid down for exhibition ? 
Certainly not. I would almost say, “ Do not 
touch them,” but that would not lie quite 
correct. However, beyond thinning the plants 
when they have become crowded, Tittle or no 
pruning is required. Many of these Roses 
make growths C feet to 8 feet in length. Just 
tipping these long growths is sufficient. They 
will then put forth a number of laterals which 
in most cases will bloom. Supposing these 
laterals flowered last summer, they may be 
shortened now to three or four eyes. 1 >o not 
bunch the growths up like a broom after 
pruning. Allow plenty of space between them, 
then you will have a fine effect and also escape 
to some extent the ravages of the caterpillar, 
for the birds can the more readily detect their 
presence. With 

Climbing Roses on walls, especially of 
the Gloire de Dijon tribe, cut out some, 
if not all, old growths os soon as they 
have flowered. This would be about the 
middle of July. By so doing air and sun¬ 
light are afforded the long growths of the current 
year from which the next season’s best flowers 
are produced. All the lovely Brier tribe, 
the whole of the vigorous-growing single Roses, 
also Ayrshires, I would allow to grow in wild 
confusion. I had some lovely flowers of old- 
fashioned Roses last summer upon the previous 
year’s wood that had not l>een touched with a 
knife. Roses planted in spring should lie 
pruned hard liefore planting. If Tea Roses 
have an almost imperceptible top they will 
grow, provided they are planted well and in 
good soil. 

Standard Roses of the ordinary La France 
type must be pruned to good dormant eyes, and 
the centre of the head kept clear of small 
growths, but the free-growdng Roses on stan¬ 
dards, such as Gloire de Dijon, never appear 
more lovely than when their long one-year-old 
shoots are covered with bloom and droop grace¬ 
fully with their weight. 

Labels. —Roses lose half their interest if their 
names are lo3t. Instead of allowing the frail 
parchnmit ticket to remain on when the plants 
are received from the nursery, procure either 
the useful metal label with raisea letters, or else 
wooden ones. Rosa. 


TWO GOOD CLIMBING ROSES. 

I often wonder why the two fine Roses raised 
by M. Bemaix—Duchesse d’Auerstadt and 
K. V. Hermanos—are not more generally culti¬ 
vated. Perhaps they are rather tender, but, 
given a good south wall, they usually ripen their 
growths well. In both varieties the pure Tea 
or Noisette blood is very evident in the wood 
and foliage, resembling in no small degree those 
of Mar&hal Niel. Duchesse d’Auerstadt is 
clear yellow in bud, slightly sliading to nankeen- 
yellow w'hen the blossoms expand. It is a 
vigorous grower, and on this account requires a 
lot of space. Worked on a Brier stem about 
H feet high it is a great success. The long 
shoots, naturally inclined to be pendulous, pro¬ 
duce a very elegant weeping tree. E. Veyrat 
Hermanos is even more beautiful. The form of 
the flower is perfect, reminding one of a medium- 
sized Charles Lefebvre, but the exquisite colour 
of delicate pearly-rose, heavily shaded with 
apricot and copper of the Comtesse de Nadaillac 
tint, is very attractive. It will be a grand 
variety for conservatory climbing, quickly 
covering a large space. The treatment usually 
accorded Mardchal Niel under glass would in 
this case be found advantageous, supposing the 
plants are forced into bloom before April—that 
is to say, cut away all the growths that have 
flowered, so that the young shoots that have 
started, or that will shortly do so under the in¬ 
fluence of heat and moisture, may have every 
encouragement to become well ripened by the 
autumn; then a good crop of blossom may be 
expected from such growths thefollowing spring. 
For outdoor culture, supposing wall space is not 
available, I would recommend that this variety 
bo budded on a standard Brier similar to 
Duchesse d’Auerstadt, for the natural habit is 
even more p3ndulous than in that variety. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Roses against trees.—1 

have a Silver Fir-tree, about 40 feet high, which 
has grown very unsightly and crooked. I 
propose to plant a Crimson Rambler and a 
Solatium jasminoides, but 1 am afraid that the 
roots will starve the creepers. Would it lie well 
to sink a large box at the foot of the tree and 
plant in that ? Should I bore holes in the hix 
or put drainage into it? The situation is ex¬ 
posed on a hill by the sea, but we do not feel 
the frost. Would you recommend a Clematis 
Flammula rather than the Kolanum jasminoides ? 
I understand it is rather delicate.— Bill. 

*»* The difficulty in sinking boxes for the 
climbers in the case of so large a tree is the 
large number of roots you would encounter by 
getting sufficiently close to the tree. But if the 
sinking of a large box or barrel is at all pract ic¬ 
able, even by the removal of a root or two, this 
should be done, and the box filled with some 
loamy soil, manure, and l>one-menl —2 pecks of 
manure and 1 peck of l>one-meal to each lx>x of 
soil. Some holes should l>e made in the box, 
which will be better if charred. The Crimson 
Rambler would do quite well, but the Solanum 
requires quite a favourable place to make much 
headway. It is, however, a charming subject, 
but somewhat delicate. If you can sink more 
than one box we would prefer a Clematis 
m on tana ; flowers snow white, in great numbers. 
This is a fine climber and less common in such 
positions than is C. Flammula. 

Priming Hybrid Sweet Briers.— 

I have nalf-a-dozen Lord Penzance Sweet Briers 
growing rampant over a wire-fence, which the 
shoots have quite over-topped, though it is 
some 10 feet or 12 feet high. How should they 
l>e pruned and cut, as there is no further rtxuji 
for training them, and should the suckers be 
removed ?— Ionota. 

*„* As these Briers have over-topped the 
12-feet fence and you do not desiie them to 
grow higher than this, you should cut away the 
ends of the growths, so that they are level with 
the top of the fence. Wo much prefer to see 
these lovely Roses given a certain amount of 
freedom—that is to say, when the growths have 
reached the limit in height allow them to bend 
over. They are then most picturesque with 
their swaying branches when lauen with blossom. 
If you are sure that the suckers are part of the 
•Sweet Brier wc should advise you not to remove 
them. Shorten them considerably if soft and 
pithy. Unfortunately, these Hybrid Sweet 
Briers are constantly being budded upon the 
Dog Rose and Manetti-stocks, although they 
root freely from cuttings. If yours are budded 
plants it is just possible the suckers are wild 
shoots. If so, remove them as close to the root 
os practicable. If the plants become too dense 
it is a good plan to cut clean away one or more 
of the very oldest growths, but the laterals we 
prefer to leave untouched ; or, at least, merely 
tip them. 

Hard pruning of neglected Roses.— 

I have a Gloire do Dijon Rose, grafted on a 
Brier, planted six years ago. It never xvas 
pruned in any way, unless cutting some W'eakly 
twigs last autumn. It blossoms very well, only 
the lower branches are quite Imre. There are 
two coming from the graft—one over .} yard 
long, and the other 1£ yards long. These are as 
thick as a forefinger, and, of course, hard. At 
the end of this it branches out; but it is so bare 
at the bottom that it looks ugly, and leaves the 
wall bare. Should I cut it down, at what time, 
and how?—Co. Donegal. 

* # # We have headed back old established 
standard Roses with much success ; but the 
good effect is not always apparent the current 
year. Provided the roots are in good condition 
standard Roses may have all their growths 
pruned back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the bud or graft, which compels the plant to put 
forth new growths, and thus, as it were, repro¬ 
duce itself over again. Of course, the operation 
needs to be performed ere the roots become very 
active. The present would be a very good time. 
Every cut part should be immediately smeared 
over with grafting-wax or painter’s knotting. 
In your case wo should advise you to cut the 
longest of the two old hard growths upon your 
Gloire de Dijon now to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the graft. Next year the second of 


these old growths may be similarly treated if 
desired. You need not fear that they will 
refuse to break out into new growth, ulihough 
they may not do so immediately. You must 
not fail to encourage growth during May and 
June by liberal applications of water and 
liquid-manure should the weather Im at all dry. 
If a wet season, scalier a little artificial manure 
on the surface soil and hoe it in. 

Repotting Roses in cold-frame.-I 

have several Roses in pots in a cold-frame. 
Ought they to be repotted, and in what sort of 
soil?—W. E. Stanton. 

%* We should have preferred a few more 
particulars ; then we could have answered your 
query more fully. Repotting Roses is l>eet done 
either in July, after first flowering, or in Sep¬ 
tember—the latter month for Roses grown in 
cool-pits or houses. Supposing your plants arc 
in small pots (5-inch), they should l>e given a 
shift now into 7*ineh pots ; but in doing so do 
not disturb the existing ball of earth, beyond 
removing the crocks and rubbing off’ the edge 
near the surface. If, however, your plants aie 
in 6-inch and 7-incli pots, we should recommend 
you not to repot now. Turn the plants out, 
examine the crocks, clear them of soil, and 
return the ball into the pot as before. Then 
remove about an inch of the top soil, give a 
sprinkling of some good artificial-manure, and 
cover this with fresh loam and decayed manure 
in equal parts. Before top-dressing, the ball 
of earth should be well soaked in water if tt 
all dry. The best compost to repot Roses in is 
two parts fibrous loam, one part one year-old 
cow-manure ; or, foiling this, Mush room-le. I - 
manure and a 5-inch potful of artificial-manure 
or bone-meal to each harrowful of the compost. 

Pruning Rose Mme. Isaac Pere’.re. 

—I have bought a few Roses, one of which is a 
Mme. Isaac Pereirc. Can you or any of your 
readers kindly say what is its habit an.I how to 
prune it? This bush is larger and older than 
the rest.. It has a strong shoot about *2 feet 
long on one side, with four or five small shoots 
branching out at the top. On tin* other side 
there are three thickish shoots from 0 inches to 
18 inches long, with small shoots branohin ' out 
on all sides, crossing and interlacing oach other, 
while two or three strong shoots appear to have 
! been previously cut back to the ba*z--I should 
say before sending it out.—A mateur 

%* This Rose is what one might term a half¬ 
climber. It makes an excellent pillar Rose, but 
may also be grown as a bush nr standard. 
When eHtablishell, if grown us a bush, the hard 
one-year-old growths are usually left about 
9 inches to 12 inches in length, anti the smaller 
lateral growths cut back to two or three eyes. 
With recently planted Roses, even of a vigorous 
nature, it is best to prune them rather hard tin* 
first year. We should advise you to cut hack 
all tire growths of your plant to w ithin about 
G inches of the ground, then next season you 
will have some young wood, which always 
gives the most satisfactory result*. 

Rose W. A. Richardson.- In the note 

upon the above Rose, which appeared on p. 690, 
Vol. xxi., “ H. 8.” minimises the demerit of 
poor colour which it is so prone to exhibit on 
sunny walls. To many the washed-out, parch - 
ment-like tint bo often assumed by the flowers 
renders it anything but an object of beaut}'. In 
hot seasons like the last, nine out of ten speci¬ 
mens in the south-west fail to show their proper 
colouring, the rich apricot of which is very 
charming, their masses of blossom being instead 
of a dingy white. Granting that it is a rapid 
grower, and that it covers a considerable space 
m a short time, there are many equally vigorous 
Roses, such as R£ve d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. 
Berard, Climbing Captain ChriBty, Bouquet 
d’Or, and others that retain their rightful 
colouring even when grown on the hottest wall. 
On a northern exposure, or when associated 
with other climbing subjects that prevent radia¬ 
tion from the wall, the petals are entirely 
suffused with the deep apricot tint so much 
admired, and the Rose is then an object of 
singular beauty. As to Crimson Rambler, the 
crude colouring of this Rose renders it distaste¬ 
ful to many. When grown by itself this failing 
! is not so apparent, but if it is placed side by 
s de with Carmine Pillar, an equally good 
climber bearing flowers of the richest crimson, 
its poor colour is at once mini feet.—F. 
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THE DESIGN OF GARDENS. 

TirhKh is a curious rigmarole now running in a 
weekly paper about the design of gardens, 
Written without knowledge of the subject and 
without an}' .'esthetic or reasoning force ; the 
whole theme of the writer being to show that 
there is o/ie way of laying out a garden, and 
that his own. Rut the. truth is that there are 
mm} ways and the more the better ! The 
misery of garden design, as of many other 
tilings, is the stereotyped idea which reduces 
everything to the same formula as the only 
right design for every individual placo, instead 
of the design that should arise out of the place 
itself—its circumstances, soil, and surroundings. 
Professionalism is the enemy of Art in a very 
deep sense. If we look into the gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, Manchester, Berlin, or 
London, one of little experience in each place 
would lie able beforehand to tell the kind of 
gardening lie would see on arriving at any given 


SUMMER CLIMBING AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

Where a considerable number of the above 
plants has to be provided, the new Tropa*olum 
heder.efolium is sure to be largely tried for 
window-boxes and the outer edge of the old- 
fashioned pile ls-ds. In habit it is between the 
Trop:eolnm Lobbianurn section ami the dwarf 
trailing Ball of Fire, with a compact, vigorous 
growth, the flowers thrown well above the 
foliage. The flowers do not unduly preponderate, 
as is the case with some of the varieties of 
Tropajolum Lobbianurn. T. canariense is still a 
favourite as a trailer, or it may be sown in 
the open in rings, as Sweet Peas, and by the 
aid of Pea-boughs may be grown into a deme 
yellow pyramid by the middle of summer. For 
raised beds above noted, the old Maurandya 
Barclayana and various forms of Convolvulus can 
also be tried : they are all good trailing plints. 
Where rapidity of growth and quick-covering 


P rofusion of flower with a minimum of foliage; 

or smaller boxes, the blue and white forms of 
Campanula isophylla, with good Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums and Harrison’s Musk, are 
among the most serviceable things. E. 


AN HERBACEOUS ROCK GARDEN. 

For the last few years we have heard many 
theories ventilated on gardening. All our old 
ideas have been mercilessly swept away. We 
are no longer allowed to clip our Yews or plant 
out our beds. We are treated with contempt 
if we even hint mildly to our neighbours that 
their much-vaunted herbaceous bonier has a 
somewhat untidy look at times. I may have 
been unfortunate, but I can only rememlier two 
i such gardens that gave me unmixed pleasure, 
but then their owners lived for them. Having 
a great admiration for herbaceous plants (when 
not in borders), it occurred to me to try the 
effect of an herbaceous rock-garden. Of 00111 * 86 , 



A Hampshire 

place. Clearly a system is leading to this result 
against all interest and life in garden design. 

Here we have a little garden photograph by 
Mr. Mason Good, who lives in a county which 
is rich in gardens. The subject of the illustra¬ 
tion we do not even know the name of, but it 
seems to us pretty, and chiefly in differing from 
others. We do not see the stereotyped idea in 
it, and it is very gracefully garlanded with 
Roses. We feel quite sure that if people who 
possess gardens thought more for themselves as 
regards their laying out—that is to say, studied 
the position in all its bearings more, instead of 
leaving it so much to professional men—it would 
he much better for the state of gardens. 
Nobody knows so well what to do with a garden 
tls the man who knows the ground and its sur¬ 
roundings by heart. In any case, anything is 
bHter than the man who comes with a plan in 
his pocket, which he adapts to every situation, 
as we are sorry to see some of the most popular 
of our landscape gardeners do. One can trace 
! n an instant where they have been at work, 
m the same pattern of bed, twirl of walk, and 
pudding-like lumpings of the earth. 
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house and garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. 

qualities are required, the best summer climbers 
are Cobnut scandens and the green and variegated 
forms of ther.Japanese Hop (Humulus japonica). 
The time for sowing these will depend on the 
amount of warmth obtainable, as given plenty 
of this they grow into fairly large plants very 
quickly. Eccreraocarpus scaber is another good 
climber, supplying a different colour. For 
window' boxes of large size, to combine a certain 
amount of both climbing and trailing, a good 
strain of free-growing and flowering Petunias is 
invaluable. The insertion at the back of the 
boxes of some Beech-twigs on which the plants 
can climb will considerably increase the height 
and provide ft sloping bank of bloom, W’hich, 
given liberal treatment, w'ill last well out to the 
end of the season. To secure good plants, seed 
may be sown at the end of this month, the 
seedlings being pricked out into a fairly good 
compost, grou'n quickly and pinched once or 
twice to secure a stocky growth. If attached 
to boxes of this kind there are side standards 
and a top arch ; these may be furnished with 
the Canary Creeper. There are few summer 
climbers that last so well and give such a 


Mason Good. 


1 1 had to combat the long-established ideas of my 
gardener, whose foelings were much hurt on my 
refusing to put in a conspicuous place a broken 
china image, sent up by a friendly villager, 
on hearing of my undertaking. Having pro¬ 
cure! several tons of good stone, I set to work 
I and soon made my rock-garden, piling the 
stones high at the back, and finishing in the 
front with an irregular w’all about 2 feet high, 

| above the gravel path (this is built with much 
earth, suitable for planting Ferns, Heaths, 
Saxifraga, etc.) My rock-garden has the 
! advantage of being on a bank, but any 
flat bonier could lie piled up and have 
nearly the same effect. I then planted at the 
, back fine-leaved plants, such as Bamboo, 
Spiraea, Dimorphanthus, Yuccas, etc. ; carpet¬ 
ing ■with Anemone appenina, Primula cortu- 
| soides, Narcissus, etc. In a more forward 
position I placed all the best herbaceous plants, 
combining in the different pockets a succession 
1 of flowers according to the season. It is 
w'onderful how the stones appearing in between, 
covered with Saxifraga, or tne minute Creeping 
' Thyme, set off the plants. I also mix Ferns 
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freely, Hart’s-tongue having a grand effect. 
Besides these I have hundreds of the many 
lovely little plants, miniature Campanulas, 
Lithospermum, Dianthus alpinus, Cheddar 
Pinks, Saxifraga, alpines of all sorts, tiny 
Irises, etc., which all do so much better when 
associated with stones. One of the great 
advantages of my border I consider is that, as 
it is raised, you can admire, weed, plant, and 
smell, without the back-breaking work inevit¬ 
able in a flat bed. Also it can oe kept much 
cleaner, and lends itself much more to a com¬ 
bination of all sorts of plants than an ordinary 
bed. I find Ferns, Aquilegias, etc., seed freely. 

I have a path at the hack reached by steps 
(planted with Krinus alpinus), and have climb¬ 
ing Roses, Huch as Gloire de Dijon, planted at 
the top, and trained down over the rougher 
ports with good effect. Clematis may be 
grown in the same manner. From the* first 
Primrose in February till the end of November 
there is never a week without something new 
and interesting coining into flower. I carefully 
avoid little white, laliels and baie stones, which 
so often give to an ordinary rock garden the 
appearance of a miniature graveyard. 

NaJburn Hail , York. K. 15. Palm is. 

* # * There is no reason why rock gardens 
should not be devoted to hoibaceous plants 
and dwarf shrubs as well as true alpine plant**, 
hut many of the plants our correspondent 
names in her interesting note are alpine plants. 
There is no doubt the mixed border often gives 
a poor effect llocalise the plants art* not well 
grouped ami chosen. Some of the tiwst I caul if id 
things that can be seen in gardens arc well 
mixed borders, but they must be cleverly planted 
and well formed so that the bulbs may come up 
and relieve the herlmceous plants, and only the 
best things should be used. The ground in such 
borders might be covered with dwarf plants just 
ns well as in the rock garden.—Ei>. 

FLOWER SHOWS. 

As at this time of the year secretaries and 
committees usually prepare the schedules for 
the summer shows, it mav perhaps be a suitable 
opportunity to offer a few suggestions to the 
promoters and managers of amateurs’ ex¬ 
hibitions. It is a common- experience amongst 
secretaries that it is no easy matter to introduce 
novelties of sufficient attractiveness to interest 
visitors to the show, consistently at the same 
time with the main object—the encouragement 
of horticulture. The following suggestions may 
have been already adopted by some societies, 
but there are many shows held in various parts 
of the country where the ideas are not in vogue. 
In plant and cut-flower classes the rule is to 
offer pri7.es for foliage, flower, or a combination 
of both, which is pleasing only to the eye. 
Some flowers and plants, however, have an 
additional characteristic, appealing to the sense 
of smell. In many well-known instances both 
lieautiful and insignificant flowers combine a 
delightful perfume, while the greatest possible 
variety is found in the quality of that perfume 
and in the flowers. A flower with a sweet 
perfume adds much to its own attractiveness. 
To make this note of practical use, I would 
suggest that classes grouping such plants and 
flowers should be formed, as for (l) collections 
of plants bearing sweet-scented flowers, (*2) 
collections of plants w’ith perfumed foliage, 
(3) collections of sweet-scented garden flowers 
(cut), (4) collections of sweet-scented wild 
flowers (cut). There is another section, which, 
although it is attractive enough, is but seldom 
seen at the shows. I refer to the “ Ever¬ 
lastings.” A class for a limited number of 
varieties would encourage the cultivation of 
these useful flowers. The Clematis, also, is 
now one of the gayest of flowering plants, and a 
class for a group of several varieties in pots 
would form an attractive exhibit. Many flower 
shows could Is? made, in certain classes, to 
assume a more pleasing appearance. It is 
distressing to a show visitor who has a special 
liking for a particular flower to see it staged in 
a plain square box. Some of the choicest and 
most useful flowers in the garden are often so 
exhibited. Another serious drawback to this 
method of staging is that no clue is obtainable 
of the habit of the plant. Especially is a dis¬ 
advantage felt with new varieties. Cut-flowers 
should not be shown without accompanying 
foliage of some kind. W. H. Wharton. 

Woodland awnuc, Crewe. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Snowflakes.— The Lcucojum has 
not, perhaps, the lightness and elegance of the 
Galanthus, but it has a b^nuty of its own. Its 
large bell-like blooms are3t lfurther embellished 
by the green or yellow spots which serve to 
accentuate the purity of the flower. The broad 
foliage is handsome, and the Snowflake is, taking 
it all iu all, one of our most beautiful flowers of j 
spring. The differences among the flowers are 
not very numerous, but besides the normal I 
form, with its solitary bloom on a stem, there 
are some with twin flowers. Some have yellow 
spots and others green, with shades intermediate 
between the two. There is also some difference 
in the time of blooming, so that by a little selec¬ 
tion one may have Snowflakes over a longer 
time than usual. 

Herbaceous plants.— The herbaceous 
border is usually over-crowded and the soil 
very poor from growing huge clumps of the same 
kind of plant year after year without any 
change. Ever since the demand for cut flowers 
set in it has been found that these plants 
exhaust the soil so rapidly that to get good 
return* they need lifting and dividing, and, if 
practicable, planting on quite fresh soil every 
year, so that if they must lie grown on the same 
site the only way is to cultivate deeply, enrich 
the soil heavily, and introduceagood proportion 
of frcdi soil at planting time. This is a very 
favourable time for replanting many of the most 
lieautiful kinds, such as Phloxes, Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas Daisies, and many others, all of 
which need plenty of space. ,1. (}., Gosjmt. 

Anchlisas. —Does Anehnsacapcnsis require 
greenhouse protection in winter, and is it a 
perennial? I have seen it called a biennial. 
Will it flower this July if I sow in slight heat 
earlj’ in March? Are A. italica, A. myosotidi¬ 
flora, A. officinalis, A. sempervirensallpcrenniaiB 
and hardy ?— Anon. 

Anchusa capensis is liest treated as a cool 
greenhouse plant in winter. Sow in late summer 
in pots, and plant out in April or May. It is a 
biennial. If sown at once some of the strongest 
plants may flower in early autumn, but these 
would afford little idea of the beauty or worth 
of the plant. A. myosotidiflora is also a bien¬ 
nial, but hardy. A. italica, A. officinalis, and 
A. sempervirens are perennials, the first a very 
fine border plant, producing huge panicles of 
intense blue flowers. All these Borage Worts are 
good bee-feeding flowers, and all the kind come 
very freely from seed. 

Gunnera manicata. —In a recent number 
an illustration of ft well-grown plant of Gunnera 
scabra appeared, and in the accompanying letter- 
press a passing allusion was made to the subject 
of this note. Both Gunneras are plants of noble 
form, but G. manicata far exceeds the more 
generally grown G. scabra in dimensions. Last 
year I came across plants of these two species 

S row’ing in the same garden, G. scabra in a 
amp position and G. manicata in a dry. It 
wtfuld have been imagined that, under such 
circumstances, the leaves of the former would 
have considerably exceeded those of the latter in 
size, but the contrary w’as the case. Gunneras 
never attain their finest proportions unless 
planted in a position w’here their roots may 
penetrate below the level of adjacent water. In 
such a site the leaves of G. manicata assume 
gigantic dimensions, often attaining a diameter 
of ft feet, and being liornu on stems of like 
height. In his note on (5. scabra (p. 66), “E.” 
recommends that a surfacing of Oak or Beech 
leaves should be heaped over the crown to pre¬ 
serve it <luring the winter. Its ow’n leaves, 
however, if cut and laid over the crowns as soon 
os they are withered, afford a most efficient pro¬ 
tection. This should not lie removed too early 
in the year, as the young and tender leaves are 
often injured by late frosts. It may not be 
generally known that the leaves grow to a larger 
size if the flower-spikes are removed as soon as 
they make their appearance.—S. W. F. 

Sweet Peas for garden decoration. 
—Sweet Peas, possessing, as they do, almost 
every good quality desired in a flower, long, 
slender, yet firm steins, beauty of form, 
brilliancy, and variety of colouring and per¬ 
fume, have now' become a feature in every well- 
managed garden. To have these favourite 
flowers early in the season they require to be 
started in a frame or cool greenhouse and kept 
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free from frost. About the middle of February 
I fill three dozen 6-inch pots with well-prepared 
soil, and into each of these pots I place nve or 
six seeds. The first week in May I make a 
trench in the garden for their reception about 
8 inches deep. I then turn them out of the 
pots without disturbing the roots or the soil 
and plant each clump 3 feet apart in the row. 

A double row’ of these clumps has a grand effect, 
and the more the blooms are cut the more the 
plants w ill bloom. They require a deeply tilled 
soil, well enriched with manure, about 12 inches 
under the surface. The seed-pods mu9t Ve 
picked off immediately they begin to form, or the 
plants will cease blooming. If this is done n gu 
larly they will continue blooming till Septcndier. 
They should also be well watered at the roots, 
and never be allowed to want for this during 
the season.—D. Pro van, Wardhead, Stewartou, 

A yrxhire. 

Tufted Pansies—promising novel¬ 
ties. —Many of the newer introductions posses* 
a characteristic which enhances their value, and 
because of this fact are deserving of extended 
culture. Those on the look-out for a typical 
Tufted Pansy will find Melampus good. The 
habit is perfect, and this plant also possesses a 
robust constitution. Another excellent trait in 
its character is that it flowers freely w'ith stout, 
erect fiiotstalks of medium length, carrying 
ray less flowers of good size and of a deep yellow 
colour. The growths are literally covered with 
blossoms. Sydney, although not quite so new, 
is a splendid acquisition, and is supposed to be 
a cross lietween Pembroke and A. J. Rowlierry. 
The present flower has little of the latter trace 
able in it, partaking more of the former, but of 
a brighter and more effective yellow colour. 
The habit is not so dwarf and compact as is 
desired, yet it is well worthy of a place in the 
hardy flower garden. A new’ sort which call* 
for special notice is that distributed under the 
name of White Beauty. The habit of tl»i> 
variety is quite distinct from that of any other, 
its perfect creeping-like grow’th quickly covering 
intervening spaces. Standing up w’ell above 
the tufted growths, on stout footstalks, the 
pure w hite rayless blossoms make a lovely dis¬ 
play. The constitution is robust. Another 
excellent white sort of which little is yet known 
is Niobe. This is a flower of great promise, 
possessing a capital dwarf habit and ravless 
blossoms.—1). B. C. 

Lilium aur&tum rotting in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse. —Some Lilium auratum 
bulbs which I recently stored temporarily in 
boxes of CNicoa-nut-fibre refuse became infected 
bv a blue-green mould, and turned brown and 
pappy in places, this rottenness in some case* 
reaching the core of the bull). My nurseryman 
and, indeed, others have told me this wn* 
caused by the Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, iu which 
they find they cannot keep July bulbs, particu¬ 
larly L. auratum. On the other hand, an amateur 
gardener of long experience tells me that !»♦’ 
alw’ays starts his bulbs into root-growth in thi* 
material. .Can any of your readers enlighten 
me on this subject?—A i katum. 

The decay in your Lily bulbs has nothing 
whatever to do with their storage in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, which, indeed, is really a most serviceable 
article for the purpose. The decay is simply 
the final stages of a disease—in all probability 
fungoid—that is contracted by the bulbs during 
their journey from Japan to this country, 
frequently entire shipments arriving in a per¬ 
fectly useless condition. It is due in the main 
to the long period of confinement without air 
that these undergo. Scarcely a cargo arrives 
in which numbers are not quite rotten, while 
others, apparently sound externally, have the 
disease germs embedded in them, merely wait¬ 
ing the conditions necessary to develop. This 
is evidently what has happened in your case. 
In purchasing these bulbs take care to examine 
the base— i.e., the point from which roots issue. 
If this ’is dry, or new r or old roots protruding, 
you have not much to fear. On the other hand, 
hesitate concerning bulbs devoid of roots, par¬ 
ticularly such as exhibit a depression or slight 
hollow’ from where the roots appear. This is 
the seat of the trouble, and a close inspection 
will often display the disease itself. Therein 
no cure for such as these. The remedy is the 
selection of sound bulbs. Disease on the Ofctet 
scales may be checked by the removal of the 
a flee ted portion. 
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V GREENHOUSE WINTER FLOWERS. 

O.NK could hardly wish for a brighter show in a 
<mall house than I have had through the winter 
and at the present time* Tho house is 17 feet 
by 11 feet. It is in an exposed situation, hut by 
hot-water-pipes I manage to keep up a fairlv 


sense, and resist any attempt to hurry 
them on much in advance of their ordinary 
season of flowering. Nevertheless, they may 
be utilised as pot plants by potting the bulb's 


Azalea Deutsche Perle 


coloured Hyacinths and Polyanthus Narcissus 
Irish King, Daffodils Horsfieldi, Empress, and 
Emperor are well out, also the pretty little 
Hoop Petticoat Narcissus. Freesias, with 
their sweet fragrance, are just past their best. 
Several masses of Lachenalias are in bloom, 
among them the beautiful L. Nelsoni, that 
one can never have too many bulbs of 
—the colour is so rich. By the time these 
bulbs have faded there will Ikj a second batch. 
Carnations grown on a shelf near the glass 
are just beginning to open, and the light and 
dark Malmaison, Princess May, Mrs. E. Hambro, 
Sir J. Freemantle, and others, are very forward, 
so that I shall be able to gather many blooms 
soon. The Genistas should not be omitted, 
as in addition to their brightness they are very 
sweet smelling. Pelargoniums have flowered 
continuously since October. Previous to that 
all flower-buds had lieen pinched out for at 
least a couple of months. Miss E. Strachan, 
Raspail Improved, John Gibbons, H. Jacoby, 
Hollyhock, Aglaia, and others 
too numerous to mention, have 
much helped to make a 
general brightness. Habro- 
thamnus, trained on the roof, 
has bloomed continuously for 
months. Much of my success 


even temperature of from JO degs. to J5 (legs., 
occasionally higher, and plants look clean and 
healthy. The house is more crowded than is 
advisable, but with limited space it is difficult 
to avoid that, and the amateur is always trying 
to get something new. I will give a list of 
flowers that 1 have found especially useful for 
the winter months, also those in bloom at the 
present time. I have several 10-inch pots of 
Calla rethiopica, each plant bearing from 
five to seven flowers. These take up so much 
room that they are grown sparingly. Azaleas, 
white and pink and Dutch Perle, of which I have 
several, make a fine show. Cyclamens, dark red, 
pure white, and red and white are flowering in 
profusion. Some I have had for three years 


early in autumn and plunging under ashes 
out-of-doors until Christmas, when they will be 
found to have filled their pots with roots, and 
may be transferred to a frame, with just enough 
warmth to keep the frost out, where they will 

f ush up strongly and be in full bloom in 
ebruary. The drooping bells of the Snow¬ 
drop contrast well with the lovely blue of the 
Scillas, and make a very effective group for the 


less blooms for many months ; white Abutilons 
also, but these have not done so well as the 
yellow one. Then come Primulas 


ariety, 

from brightest red to pure white, also mauve 
and blue. The foliage of several varieties is 
very dark nnd handsome. Primula obconica 
is a profuse bloomer, and 1 could not do without 
it, although it has such a poisonous reputation. 


interest to other working 
amateurs to know what has 
l>een done by me. It makes 
living in the country more 
enjoyable, and not quite so 
dull* as some people would try 
to make one believe. Another 
thing is the trying to get as 
great a variety as possible, 
and flowers in succession all 


The Blue Marjjuerite (Agathxa caelestis). 


Five plants of Statice Butcheri and S. imbri- 
f uta have given some fine sprays of flower, last¬ 
ing a very long time, either growing or as cut. 
1 he colour is a rich deep blue. No greenhouse 
should be without some of the Statices. The 
pretty blue Marguerite (Agathrea ccelestis) is 
quite another shade of blue, and flowers con¬ 
tinuously. Begonias also have helped to make 
a Tar iety, including B. P. Bruant, B. Knowsley- 
and B. Gloire de Lorraine. The last is 
lovely, a dense mass of bright pink bloom, 
he most free-flowering nlant I have ever 


Maltnaison Carnation. 


require a very skilled person to water a plant, 
id Scillas in pots. — but forethought and judgment are necessary. To 
seen in good condition in w’ater a plant is a very easy task, but to do so 
he simple reason that they at the right time, and give the right quantity, is 
in its generally accepted i quite another matter, and makes a vast 
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difference to the health of the plant. There is 
no doubt that more plants are killed every year 
by injudicious watering than any other cause, 
and it would be difficult to make any hard-and- 
fast rules on the subject, os many different 
species and varieties vary in their requirements. 

As a rule fine-rooted plants of slow growth 
require less water than plants with fleshy roots 
and of quick growth, not forgetting the different 
periods of growth and rest. At the commence¬ 
ment of growth water should lie given sparingly, 
increasing the supply as growth increases, the 
plant calling for most water when carrying its 
load of flowers or crop of fruit. One must study 
closely the natural habits and requirements of 
the different plants. Newly potted plants 
require special attention, and should not be 
watered until well on the dry side, as there is a 
tendency in the new soil to become sour before 
the roots have 'worked into it. 

In watering plants always see that sufficient 
is given to thoroughly soak the ball, enough 
care not always being paid to this. Another 
important item is that the water should always 
be of the same temperature as the house in 
which the plants are growing. It is best 
applied early in the -morning before the sun 
reaches the plant, especially in very hot 
weather. The same applies to winter—the 
earlier the watering is done the better, os the 
atmosphere has a Letter chance to dry again 
before night. Where obtainable, rain-water is 
the best, and should always be used in pre¬ 
ference to any other. Avoid using water 
immediately drawn from wells and covered-in 
cisterns. It is well to remember that old and 
true saying that “they who cannot water a 
plant cannot grow it.” C. Dale9. 

Waimer Castle, Kent. 


GREENHOUSE ACACIAS AS CLIMBERS. 
When planted out in a prepared border, made 
up of equal parts good loam and peat or leaf- 
mould, with some sharp sand to keep it open, 
and trained up the roof or pillar, the pendent 
varieties are grand. I have a large conservatory 
planted out with large Camellias and other like 
subjects, with several varieties of Acacias 
trained overhead to the rafters, and at the 
present time the effect is grand. Considering 
the little trouble they are to grow, it is strange 
that such beautiful subjects should be so little 
grown, as all they require is plenty of water 
and light, with an occasional thinning out of 
the shoots to keep them from getting crowded, 
leaving the flowering sprays to hang down. The 
reason why Acacias are not more generally 
grown is, I suppose, the large amount of space 
some of the best varieties require to show off 
their natural beauty. 

The sprays of Acacias seen at the present time 
in the shops are no doubt appreciated, but not 
to be compared with those seen upon the plants, 
as they soon lose their freshness when cut. I 
have a plant of Acacia Riceana, *20 feet in 
height, trained to the rafters, now a mass of 
bloom. In this way the flowers are shown off 
to the best advantage. 

I send you a photo of the Acacia in the best 
condition, but lam afraid it is of very little use, 
as it does not show the flowers well. The 
conservatory is so crowded that it is difficult 
to take the whole plant to show' the effect. 
»Several varieties are past their best, as I use 
more heat than is necessary for the Acacias for 
the sake of other subjects. 

W. J. Scott. 

The Carden*, Old Park , Winehm or e-hill. 

The photo showed a very handsome 
plant, and the effect of these weeping Acacias is 
very line.—Eli. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Potting Aspidistras. —1 would feel much 
obliged to Editor of Gardeninq if he would 
kindly tell me if Aspidistras require repotting 
every year, or if they do better in poor soil ? In a 
room should they lie kept near a window ? Are 
the variegated plants obtained by keeping the 
green plants in poor soil ?— A. M. C. 

*** As a rule these plants do not require 
repotting every year ; in fact, some of the finest 
examples are those most pot-bound. As to how 
long a plant may remain without potting, how¬ 
ever, has much to do with its condition, and 
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equally how it was treated at the last potting. 
Given a good free drainage and a soil not over¬ 
charged with fat manure, with firm potting, the 
plants would be quite safe for two years. The 
green variety certainly prefers a goocl soil, while 
the variegated kind is best in a somewhat poorer 
soil. In these respects they are by no means 
fastidious, and the free addition of charcoal will 
assist in keeping the soil sweet and good. 
There is no need to place these plants in a 
window ; they are quite content often enough 
in a dark comer, a fact that renders them 
doubly valuable as room plants. The variegated 
form is a sport from the green variety, and not 
obtained by poor soil. A pot-bound condition, 
in conjunction with poor soil, will, however, 
help to retain the variegation. 

Stoking small Stove.— What is the best 
way to stoke a small upright circular Btove ? It 
is about 2 feet 6 inches high, with an inside 
diameter of 9 inches or 10 inches. I use coke, 
with a little coal slack on top, but it invariably 
oes out during the night by “sticking.’’ The 
raught is excellent, and I always stoke up at 
night with a good fire on, and I break the coke 
fairly small. Ought it to be broken very small, 
or would it be advisable to mix the slack with it 
instead of putting it all on top ?— Coke. 

*** The coke requires to be broken quite 
small, say to the size of Walnuts in the husk. 
The smaller it is broken the greater will be the 
weight of fuel in the stove, and, of course, sub¬ 
ject to judicious management of the draught 
and damper, the longer the duration of the fire. 
You do not say what time you make up the 
fire for the night, but we imagine it is made up 
either too early, or made up upon too great a 
bulk of fuel already far advanced towards com¬ 
bustion. This requires modifying. Assuming 
you clean out ashes and clinkers at 5 p.m. 
daily, you should then replenish the fire with 
fuel that you imagine will last till 8 p.m. or 
10 p.m., leaving, after again raking out the dust, 
etc., just enough to give the fresh fuel a good 
start for the night. This is most important, for 
you will readily see that if your stove is half 
full of hot fuel when you make up the fire at 
night, you can only acid the other half of fresh 
fuel for the night. The fire then is only 
virtually half made up. In making up the 
night fire use qjiear broken coke to not more 
than one-third, then fill up with coke and the 
small coal mixed for the remaining two-thirds. 
If this does not answer use less clear coke in the 
bottom, and again leas the following night, and 
note results. You may or not still add a 
topping of small coal, but as this is above both 
your smoke outlet, and virtually your draught 
channel, it cannot much modify* combustion. 
As you say the draught is “excellent,” the 
damper need only 1m* left open alsmt 4 inch or 
even less. If this does not mend matters your 
only other chance is anthracite coal, that known 
as “cobbles” lieing l»est for the purpose you 
require. 

Parlour Palm in bad health.—I have 
several Aspidistras, and the leaves are not a 
good deep green, rather inclined to turn yellow. 
What is best to water them with ? Ought 1 to 
put any manure of any kind on the top of the 
pots ? If so, what would you advise ?—G. G. 

%* We imagine your Aspidistras require a 
change of soil. Repotting into good, sweet soil, 
shaking away much of the old and worn out soil, 
would accomplish this. Leaves that are turning 
yellow^ most frequently continue in this w*ay, 
and ultimately die off, particularly if the start 
is from the point of the leaf. We have no infor¬ 
mation as to how’ long the plants have lieen in 
the present pots and soil. In any case, it is a 
good time to repot them noyv—an operation 
that will proliabfy induce fresh leaves to put 
forth. If, on the other hand, the plants are not 
old or in need of potting, it is probable too much 
water has been given during tbe winter months. 
Some plants we have, both green and variegated, 
were recently quite a month without water. 
Withhold water for two weeks, then sink for 
five minutes in a pail of water, and repeat the 
drying for another period. If this brings no 
improvement have the plants repotted at once. 

Sowing seeds in cold-houses.— 
Amateur gardeners, who, as a rule, have not got 
the aid of much artificial heat, may still do a 

ood deal by sowing the seed of the kinds it is 

esired to hasten, and setting the pots or 
boxes in the sunniest spot under glass that is at 


command. I find that by sowing such as Asters, 
Stocks, Marigolds, Phloxes, Dahlias, Zinnias, 01 
any of the annuals that are usually grown in a 
garden, one may get good plants ready for 
planting out by the end of April, and by this 
means provide a much longer season of flowering. 
There are also many useful vegetables and salad 
plants that can be hastened by solar heat in the 
same way. Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
Lettuces, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Vegetable 
Marrows, if sown and brought on gently, will 
be far less likely to get a check to growth w hen 
planted out than t hose that have been hurried 
on in strong artificial heat. One of the first 
points in successful flower or vegetable culture 
is to avoid too great a hurry and rush the young 
seedlings on in a high temperature. Then 
when planted in the open air they come to a 
standstill, while later sown crops keep gently 
on and are ready for use in a shorter period.— 
J. G., Comport. 
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this lieautiful greenhouse climber will now* Ik* 
considerably advanced if the corms w ere planted 
in autumn. A good deal of patience is needed 
with the twining growths, as they are very 
easily snapped or bruised. Some gardeners use 
a Larch shoot for training the growth on. For 
general furnishing purposes plants so trained 
are as good as any. Small light green balloon 
or globular trellises, which look well when 
covered with the green haulm and pretty 
flowers, are also often used. The best wav is 
to insert a few* Hazel sticks about 2 feet in 
length into the pot, letting each slant outwards 
somewhat, and on these train the shoots. W hen 
they have gone to the top, carefully untwine 
them and tie them round the trellis ; then bring 
the point of the shoot to the base of the sticks 
for it to ascend again. This saves all trouble in 
unwinding. 

Glo xinias from seed. —Formerly it was 
only by* growing named varieties that really 
gocil results could be obtained. At the present 
time, however, it is not difficult to procure seed 
which will give good flowers and a great variety 
of colours. The advantage in growing seedling* 
is that they are not so liable to be troubled with 
insect pests. For How’ering the same season 
the seed should be sow*n not later than the first 
or second w eek in March. I have sow*n earl} 
in January, but find there is little gain, f° r t” e 
seed germinates quickly, and if we get dun- 
dark weather the young plants W’ill lie liable to 
damp off, or if they survive they w ill not <*• 
vigorous as those raised later, w’hen w e get 11101 e 
daylight and sun. The seed lieing very snud > 
care should be taken not to row’ too thick!) * 
and if the soil is left loose on the surface laden 
sowing ami then gently pressed, no furth«i 
covering is necessary. I like to place the see< 
pots in a light place and avoid all shading- 
the surface soil is not allowed to get drV, ‘ 
seed will germinate well and there w r ill I** 
less trouble with damping. After the seedl»V 
are pricked off, w’hich should 1 ** done as » 
os they can lie handled, a little shading " ll ^ 
necessary for a few’ days, but after they 
established t he more light and sun they '“ ar ^° nl 


* light f 

the lietter. When started and grown 
the early stages without shading it is surpn- r 
how well they will stand the sun w’hen g ^ 
more powerful. Gloxinias are often j 

through excess of heat and over-shading* 
have seen beautiful plants grow’n in hea V at . 
when they are exposed they are of n °, U! ^ nUft llv 
ever, W’hile those grown cool will ma f r oiii 

good growth and are not so liable to sune use ,l 
insect pests, liesides which they may ' Vj ( . 
for r<K>m decoration, and w’ill last a const* 
time.-— SrssEX. r . 

Poly gala oppoaltlfolia.-J" 

dens wdiere good established plants 01 
to be found it constitutes a distinct onj P4 ^ t | ie 
in its flowers and the general ns l >e ‘/ 1I L a nd 
plant. It does well in any cool strueti «> r> 
here it will grow’ and flower freely eaen 
sending up strong shoots from the o _ rfl thH 
year. This is more likely to ensue whe jj v 
bard pruning follows after ^ owe /, 1 a'ppe& r * 
potting the plants when fresh break 
brandies some 3 feet to 4 feet long m o j uce d 
The flowers are of a purplish hue and *j gU me * l 
in terminal racemes. The stems v -a>\ 

graceful arching character, and in , t j V( »cf 
associated with other plants, are p ron 
good results. 
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good self colours, and others prettily tinted. 
The blossoms should be cut with a good length 
of footstalk, and an abundance of their own 
silverygreen leaves should always accompany 
the flowers. Tulips are easily arranged, no wire 
or other artificial support being required. The 
narrowing stem of the trumpet vase assists very 
materially to keep the flowers in any desired 
position, and if the silvery leaves be arranged 
to overhang the edge of the vase, and a few 

S ieces also interspersed among the blossoms, a 
elightful picture is brought about. The Lily 
of the Valley is almost indispensable in shallow 
bowls and baskets. The pale green leaves of 
this, when raised in heat, contrast pleasingly 
with the flowers, a few leaves carefully inserted 
here and there making a very dainty picture. 

1). B. Crane. 


shoot, taking up the strongest succeeding shoot 
following this treatment. This shoot must be 

g rown on carefully, and if a bud is not 
eveloped by about the middle of July pinch 
the point out of the shoot as before, and 
grow on the strongest succeeding shoot. 
Ultimately this will give you a bud, probably 
about the last week in August, and this 
bud must be retained. Buds of this description 
usually open kindly, and develop blooms of 
high quality. I should have mentioned before, 
that when "the roots have well filled the 3-inch 
pots with roots they should be given finally 
the pots 6 inches in diameter, taking pain* 
to pot firmly and with care. The date of this 
operat ion should he somewhere about the closing 
days of June. The second Itatch of varieties 
in your selection, represented by Matthew 
Hodgson, Edwin Molyneux, Mrs. Hermann 
Kloss, Mme. Ed. Roger, and Oceana, should l>e 
taken in hand early in April and propagated as 
recommended for the first lot of plants. In 
this case, however, the first buds which appear 
in the points of the shoots must be those 
retained, as it is necessary in the case of those 
in the second list to have the buds secured in 

f ood time, as they take a long time' to develop. 

n this way each plant will perfect one bloom, 
and for use either for grouping or as cut blooms 
they should stand you in good stead. The 
plants during the summer should be stood in 
double rows—i.e., back io lwtck—leaving, say 
6 inches to 8 inches between them thus, and a 
pathway l>etween the double rows of about 
2 feet. In this way the plants can l>o attended 
to in comfort and their requirements better 
served. During the hot w eather they will nee 1 
constant attention, and when the pots are full 
of roots, and not before, liquid-manure in 
moderate doses. Amateurs and others with 
low glass-houses will find this method of culture 
one well suited to their requirements. E. (5. 


SEASONABLE FLOWERS FOR HOME 
DECORATION. 

Thanks to the enterprise of many of our 
market-growers, and to supplies from the 
Continentaud Channel Islands, there isabundant 
material for making our dwelling-rooms bright 
and cheerful with spring flowers. This may be 
supplemented by flowers raised under glass in 
our own gardens. At this early period there 
i* a beautiful assortment of Daffodils which for 
almost, every form of decoration are invaluable. 
There is a tendency on the part of most persons 
to waste many flowers by their too free use. 
Half-a-dozen, or even a less number in a small 
vase, are ample to make a pleasing display, 
more esj>eoially if a few* of the long, narrow, 
glaucous-coloured leaves be used in association 
with the blossoms. It is surprising what a 
charming effect the leaves give to such an 
arrangement, and it is a matter for regret that 
they arc not more often used in this way. A 
table decoration at this time may be made up 
as follows, using Daffodils only :—A small bowl 
or hand-basket arranged in the centre with 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SIX-INCH POTS. 
In visiting the gardens of a neighbouring 
gentleman last autumn, I saw some splendid 
specimens of Chrysanthemums grown in 6-inch 
pots, one bloom on each plant. Will you kindly 


MARKET CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Could you recommend me half-a-dozen good 
outdoor Chrysanthemums for market, sorts with 
long flower-stems, not decorative flowering, so 
as you could take crown-buds ? Kindly also 
give the colours.—W. W. 

As you desire that the varieties should 
he “good outdooor flowering ” ones, we assume 
you mean those blooming (luring October, or 
even earlier. It would be almost useless for 
you to grow the mid-season (November) sorts 
for outdoor flowering, owing to the uncertain 
character of the English climate in late autumn. 
Another stipulation we notice you make is that 
you want sorts with long flower-stems, not 
necessarily “decorative flowering.” Dwarf 
habit, too, you wish the plants to partake of; 
consequently, the selection l>ecome.s narrowed 
down considerably. The varieties which we 
recommend are recognised for their sterling 
merits, and if properly grown, and also sent to 
market in a clean and fresh condition, should 
secure handsome prices. Mrs. Geo. Hill is a 
lovely Japanese of recent introduction of 
exquisite form ; colour a distinct and pleasing 
primrose, deepening towards the centre of the 
bloom. The plant is dwarf and free-flowering, 
and if partially disbudded develops ideal 
flow'ers. Late September and .early October is 
its period of blossoming. A pure white Japanese 
flower is Market White. When partially dis¬ 
budded and grown well valuable blossoms may 
be had during the latter part of September. 
The plant rarely exceeds in height 2£ feet. 
Crimson Marie Masse is a chestnut-bronze sport 
from the popular Mme. Marie Masse, and, like 
the parent variety, when grown quite natur¬ 
ally, develops an enormous crop of blossoms. 
The habit is dwarf and branching, and the con¬ 
stitution most robust. If fewer blossoms be 
allowed to develop you should get much larger 
and more valuable specimens. September may 
be considered its period of flowering. A plant 
4 feet high, flowering about the first week in 
October, is Notairo Groz. Some persons have 
described this variety as possessing a “stiag- 
gling habit,” and as such, the description is mis¬ 
leading. From careful observation it may be 
said to make a grand bush, each blossom, even 
in a natural way, developing on a long foot- 
Btalk. Let this same plant be disbudded to one 
bloom on each shoot, and you will then get 
something to please you. The blossoms are 


Daffodils in a vase. 


blossoms standing up erect, out of a 1 mm l of nice give me details that will enable me to aecom- 
green Moss, with the free use of their own plish like results ?— Progress. 
foliage as a finish. At either end of the centre # # * In recent years some marvellous results 
of the table, a medium-sized vase, sufficiently, from plants struck late in the spring, potted on 
Large to hold alxuit six flowers should l>e immediately after they were rooted, and finally 
arranged, and on each side of this same centre, shifted into pots fl inches in diameter, have been 
three small vases or specimen glasses should l>e seen. The latter part of March and early April 
disposal. About three blooms in each is the most popular season, although in a few 
receptacle, with a piece or two of foliage will instances a later propagation has answered 
Ik* ample for the purpose, the whole arrangement remarkably well. The cuttings may be inserted 
producing a charming effect under artificial light, in boxes or pots according to the convenience of 
The Daffodils for lurge vases, bowls, and many the grower, out the success which has followed 
other vessels arc also splendily suited, although the propagation of these late-struck plants in 
too often the larger receptacles get unduly shallow ooxes warrants one in specially recom- 
crowded. It is not at all an uncommon sight at mending that system. During tho latter part 
this season to see displays in which a far more of March insert cuttings of the following sorts 
satisfactory floral picture could be got if only from among the list you sent us : Congress de 
half the number were arranged in each vessel. Bourges, Louise, Mme. Gustave Henry, Mons. 
The blossoms frequently are simply bunched up Chenon de Leche, Reine d’Angleterre, Souvenir 
tightly and dropped into any available utensil, de Petite Amie, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Phoebus, Mrs. 
Each flower and each piece of foliage should tell, j J. Lewis, Swanley Giant, Hairy WoRder, 
The more unwieldy blossoms of the Polyanthus j Empress of India, Mme. E. Capitant, Mme. H. 
Narcissus need more careful arrangement. In de la Rocheterie, and Mrs. White Popham. As 
specimen tubes, however, they are seen to soon as the cuttings are nicely rooted, pot them 
advantage, and in such glasses they may be up singly into 3-inch pots and stand the young 
placed on the mantelpiece or dotted anywhere plants on a shelf in a cool, airy greenhouse, or, 
about the room. An ideal decoration for the better still, a cold-frame. Accord them hardy 
drawing-room or sideboard is a small trumpet treatment, thus keeping them sturdy. When 
vase of Tulips. These ma}’ lx* had in a few about C inches high pinch out the point of the 
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distinctly pretty both in form and colour, the 
latter boing a mauve-pink. Another sport 
from Mme. Marie Masse is named Ralph 
Curtis, this being a distinctly coloured flower, 
creamy-white, suffused with salmon-pink at the 
base of the petals. Possessing the freedom of 
the parent variety both in blossoming and in 
the character of its growth, in this variety we 
have a decided acquisition. The selection may 
very well conclude with Ivy Stark, a pretty 
and free-flowering orange-yellow kind of true 
Japanese character, resembling the old and 
popular Source d’Or, which blooms a month later. 
The variety under notice comes into bloom 
about the third week in September, and is seen 
to much advantage when the buds have been 
liberally thinned. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good insecticide.— Would Quassia and 
soft-soap dissolved in water be a suitable thing 
to syringe Peach and Plum-trees on a south 
wall to prevent insects, etc., and should I 
fertilise the blossoms ? If so, is it necessary to 
do it more than once, and am I correct in 
supposing the best way to do it is to pass a soft 
paint-brush from one blossom to the other ?— 
M. S. H. 

* # * The insectide you propose using is very 
suitable and at the same time very efficacious. 
There is no need to trouble about fertilising the 
blooms, as bees and insects will always do this, 
and in all probability if the season is favourable 
you will have more fruit set than can be allowed 
to ripen, necessitating thinning. 

Insects on fruit-trees.—I have a brick 
wall 72 feet by 14 feet with Pears, Hums, and 
Peach-trees trained against it. last year the 
trees were covered with insects ; there was 
hardly any fruit, and the foliage shrivelled and 
turned nearly black. The aspect is south-west. 
Will you kindly tell me what I should do to 
prevent this happening again ? Nothing at all 
wos done last year, the house being unoccupied. 

%* If your wall is, as you say, 14 feet in height, 
it would greatly assist to keep the soil in which 
the wall-trees on it are growing very dr}', and 
that would greatly conduce to the insect-eaten 
condition of the trees. The first thing to do, if 
it be not already done, is to hard prune the 
trees and burn the trimmings. Then the trees 
and wall need hard washing, and that should be 
done by the aid of a garden-engine that can 
force water severely on to the trees. Then the 
trees need to bo gently syring<*d with a solution 
of soft-soap, 0 In. ; Quassiachips, 1 lb. ; and 
coarse Totaeeo, l lb., the whole soaked and 
dissolved all night in 4 gallons at least of tailing 
Mater. To that may be added next day 
10 gallons of water, ana then the uholc strained 
clear. With such a solution go over the trees, 
and Byringe them gently, so that every part of 
the wall as well as the trees is watered with it. 
You may even follow with a liberal dusting of 
hot slacked lime, as that will both destroy 
insects and Moss or other parasitio growth. 
Let that dressing remain for a week, then use 
the garden-engine to w’ash it off. With trees in 
such a badly infested condition it is useless to 
treat them tenderly. Similar garden-engine 
washings will do them good in the summer, 
after bloom is set and the foliage is well formed. 
The water will also do the roots good. It may 
be good policy also to remove the surface soil 
ana replace it with other soil from the vegetable 
quarter, finally giving the border for a wndth of 
4 feet or 5 feet from the wall a mulch of 
' manure. 

PigB.— Only in very favoured parts of the 
country is it possible to grow Figs outdoors 
without some sort of protection during the 
winter, as the embryo fruits of the first crop— 
the only crop of any service from outside trees 
—are formed in the autumn, and being far more 
tender than the trees themselves, they will not 
bear the frosts of an ordinary winter. What¬ 
ever protection has been used must very soon be 
removed, and if this can be done gradually, so 
much the better. Pruning and nailing must 
soon follow. In the colder districts the trees 
must be pruned, so that they may be nailed or 
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fastened close to the wall. No shortening of 
the shoots is |*ermi8siblc, unless in the case of a 
very strong lead which requires suppression. 
All the well-ripened growths of last year for 
which room can be found should be laid in, and 
the pruning confined simply to the removal of 
superfluous growths and breast wood. On the 
south coast, and, indeed, anywhere where the 
winters are not. cold and the position which the 
trees occupy is a dry one, a less formal system 
of pruning is conducive to much heavier crops, 
for the breast wood is often of the greatest ser¬ 
vice in fruit production, and the trees may in 
such cases be allowed to assume a semi-wild 
growth M'ith advantage. Any trees which have 
developed a too robust style of growth and 
which do not show well for fruit should be dealt 
with at the roots—first of all by root-pruning, 
and then by ramming in some poor soil, broken 
brickB, and mortar rubbish in place of the richer 
and looser material removed. If any treatment 
can be made to produce fruitful trees outdoors 
it is this, and, speaking broadly, the poorest 
soil—t.e., the soil containing the least manure 
and the most chalk or lime, is the best for Figs. 

Filberts. —As usually seen, little care is 
bestowed on Filbert-bushes, and their usual 
aspect is that of a thicket of suckers. Good 
Nuts cannot be grown in this way, and both the 
Filbert and the Cob Nuts pay well for better 
treatment. The present is a good time to take 
bushes in hand, removing the suckers and 
manuring the roots. Spur-pruning is the best 
for the branches, and when the trees have been 
carefully attended to over a series of years the 
spurs become numerous and fruitful. On 
neglected trees, however, they will be some¬ 
what sparsely distributed, so' that spurring 
back the straggling growths would end in 
cutting away most of the female blossoms; 
consequently, it will "be tatter to distribute the 
work of renovation over two years rather than 
do it all at ome. Surplus branches should be 
out b'Hlilv away, bo that those left have plenty 
of room, this being quite as necessary an item 
with fie Filbert as with any other fruit-tree. 
The form which suits the trees best is the basin 
shape usually applied to Red Currant-bushes in 
the op3ii garden. If the female blossoms have 
not yet become fully developed, either defer the 
pruning for another week or two or leave all 
those prurungs which are bearing catkins hang¬ 
ing among the trees, where the catkins can shed 
their pollen as it ripens. Should there be an 
insufficient number of catkin-bearing branches, 
a few from the common Hazel of the woods 
should be cut and shaken daily among the 
Filbert-bushes for the purposes of* fertilisation. 

Bud-dropping in Peaches.— Autumn 
moisture in abundance will check in part at 
least -bud-dropping. There is no greater mis¬ 
take possible than the neglect of the trees after 
the fruit is gathered, and after the leaves have 
fallen even. Watering at the roots is not, of 
course, going to entirely prevent bud-dropping, 
but if this detail were always studiously carried 
out it Mould ta far less prevalent than it is. 
The state that some fruit borders get into in 
autumn and early winter is a disgrace to those 
M’ho have the management of them. The house 
is throMm open, of course, and this allows of far 
more rapid evaporation than w'as possible W’hen 
the t rees Mere being syringed daily and the 
house closed at midday or soon after. Yet the 
borders are quite neglected, though everyone 
M’ho has been in the habit of pulling trees about 
at the roots must have noticed how active these 
are just when the leaves are falling. The 
requisite moisture is not forthcoming for the 
proper nourishment of the buds, and they fail 
to properly develop, dropping off in scores when 
the trees again become active. 

Spurs on Peach-trees. —There are cer¬ 
tain occasions on which spurs may ta left with 
advantage, especially in the case of young, vigor¬ 
ous trees which it is desirable to steady. Some¬ 
times the retention of a few spurs for a season 
means the saving of a crop of fruit and a whole¬ 
some check to the grossness of growth. In such 
cases I have proved their value, DUt in the case of 
trees with plenty of well-ripened fruiting wood 
they are not, of course, required, and for the 
sake of appearance may be cut out. Some of 
the earlier Peaches that are singularly prone to 
bud-dropping are in the habit of producing 
these fruit-spurs, and on these the fruit seldom 
fails to set.—H. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Now that the days are 
lengthening so fast and the sun gaining power, 
more water will ta required both at the roots of 
the plants and also in the atmosphere. Of 
course, the mere fact that more water is used 
in the house will increase the humidity in the 
atmosphere ; and then again, more ventilation 
can ta given, and this will tend to soften the 
aridity of a tire-heated structure. The tires Mill 
demand more care. Moat men who have charge 
of gardens with other inen under them find some 
difficulty in inducing them to do the right 
thing. On a bright day hot pipes are injurious. 
It seems so easy and simple when the sun rises 
and gives promise of a tine day to l>onk up the 
fire and shut it up close; but some fail to see 
it, and so thrips and red-spider appear and a 
good deal of damage is done, unless a tight 
hand, is kept. Considering the price of fuel 
at the present time, a careful fireman will 
save the cost of his labour in a moderate-sized 
place. The importance of the matter has led 
to my mentioning it here. Fuel wastcfullv con¬ 
sumed not only is reckless expenditure, but it 
actually does harm. Many plants will require 
repotting now. Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, and other soft-wood plants which 
are being grown on for spring and summer 
flowering can be shifted on. White and yellow 
Marguerites should be shifted into .1-inch or 
6 -inch pots. There will also ta a good deal of 
potting of the Chrysanthemums, as no check 
must be given. Young plants starved now’ 
cannot produce fine blooms later. To grow ex¬ 
hibition flowers, at any rate, every w'ant of the 
plants must ta anticipated. Acacias are so 
pretty a feature now in a few places that one 
wonders w'hy they are not more grown. There 
is no hard-wooded plant easier to manage. 
After flowering cut them into shape with the 
knife and at the first sign of new growth repot, 
being content with a small shift and ramming 
the soil in very firmly. The early-flow’ering 
Show Pelargoniums should ta neatly staked as 
soon as the buds appear. Many arc showing 
buds now’, and a little weak stimulant will ta 
desirable. Use as few sticks in training the 
plants as possible, and do not crowd them on 
the stages. Many plants will thrive on ash-beds, 
but tbe Show and Fancy Pelargoniums do tatter 
on an open stage. 


Stove. —The best time for repotting any 
plants which more or less rest during the 
winter is on first symptoms of growth in spring. 
Then the old soil, or some of it, may be shaken 
away without giving any check, and the new 
growth just starting away will encourage the 
Formation of new roots that will at once enter 
and take possession of the soil before there has 
taen time to sour it by too much water. Of 
course, the careful hand does not overwater his 
recently-potted plants, but every gardener who 
has more work than his ow'n hands can do 
know’s the importance of not running risks. It 
is important, too, that this compost, especially 
the peat and loam, should be the best obtain¬ 
able, and, after all, the quantity required for a 
fairly good collection of stove and greenhouse 
plants is not a very heavy item, even when it 
has to ta purchased. Drainage is another 
matter that must not be neglected or carried out 
in an inefficient manner. Medinilla magnifies 
is a grand summer exhibition plant when well 
done, but it requires careful drainage and a 
free, open, good peaty soil, and a few lumps of 
good fibrous turf, with bits of charcoal and a free 
admixture of sand to keep all open and sweet. 
This kind of compost will grow most stove 
plants well. Of course, certain classes of 
plants—Anthuriums, for instance—require a 
greater amount of drainage and the materials 
more fibrous in character—somewhat similar to 
what is used for Orchids. Then the woody 
plants, such as Rondeletia speciosa, do best in a 
pretty solid compost in which loam forms a 
part. The same rule applies to Allamandas and 
Bougainvilleas, but the loam must be good and 
full of fibre. Night temperature now, 65 degs. 

Orchard-house. —The trees, even if no 
fire is used, will be breaking into blossom. Air 
enough should ta given to keep up a circulation 
and dry the pollen. Between 11 and 12 o’clock 
in the forenoon go over the trees and give the 
stem of each a tap to assist the distribution of 
| the pollen. The trees must have water enough 
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to keep the roots moist, but not to over-do it. 
Where there is no means of warming the house 
the trees Bhould be kept back as long as possible 
by freely ventilating, but when the trees are in 
blossom, and afterwards, keep all cold winds 
out. Until the weather gets quite genial it 
will be safer to give all the air near the top of 
the house. In warm weather Peaches enjoy low 
ventilation, but not cold currents. Leave a 
little air on all night when quite warm. 

Late vinery. —The buds of all late varie¬ 
ties will now be starting, and it will be better 
to help them with a little fire-heat. Get the 
work done early so that there may be time for 
ripening before the short days come, especially 
if the Grapes have to be kept after Christmas. 
As regards keeping Grapes, a light, lofty, dry 
house, and the whole site of house and border 
well drained, help much in keeping the Grapes, 
and in building a house for late Grapes these 
matters should be well considered. 

Barly Peach-house. — Tie the young 
wood in as it grows so that the fruit may not be 
shaded. All the crop when the fruits are 
thinned off should be left on the upper side of 
the trellis, for colour is important m Peaches. 
As regards crop, if very fine fruits are wanted 
they must be well-thinned. At any rate, not 
more than two should be left to the square foot, 
and many good growers who carry their trees on 
from year to year, always having a crop, only 
leave one. I have seen some market growers 
leave tremendous crops on the trees, but the 
fruit is only third-rate, and the trees soon give 
out and arc pulled up. 

Window gardening. — Cuttings will 
strike and seeds germinate in a sunny window. 
Bring succulents. Cactuses, Aloes, etc., to the 
light now and give more water. Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and Cyclamens should be in flower. 
Coronilla glauca is a very useful cottager’s plant, 
and is flowering now. There is a variegated 
form which is worth having. Do not forget to 
use a soft sponge over the leaves and get rid of 
insects when they are few in number. 

Outdoor garden. —Look round all hardy 
plants planted within the last two or three 
months, and press the soil round the roots to 
fix them firmly in the ground. This is specially 
necessary with Carnations, Pinks, Pansies of all 
kinds, and any other plant that has been lifted 
up by the frost. The sooner this is done after the 
thaw comes and the surface of the ground is 
fairly dry the better. Another matter that is 
sometimes deferred is the staking and mulch¬ 
ing of all recently-planted trees. It is very 
important that ail trees which offer much sur¬ 
face to the wind should be staked and mulched 
as planted. In fact, we usually drive in the 
stake as soon as the roots are comfortably fixed 
in the hole, as then no roots are injured by 
driving in the stake. Those who havo planting 
to do should get on with it whilst the weather 
is open. I have done a good deal of planting 
at what some would consider unsuitable seasons 
from the force of circumstances, and I have 
come to the conclusion that more depends upon 
the way of planting and the attention given 
afterwards than the time of planting. The 
best hedge plants are our native Hollies and 
Yews. We have to wait for the effect some¬ 
times, but a Holly or Yew-tree-hedge with care 
will last a very long time. And there is a 
further advantage that both are useful in the 
suburban garden. The Box also, another 
British plant, makes a good hedge. 

Fruit garden. — Raspberries the first 
season should be cut down to near the ground, so 
as to induce the production of strong canes for 
the next year’s fruiting. If the canes are extra 
strong and have fibrous roots, a cane here and 
there may be left a little; but one cannot eat 
one’s cake and have it too, and every newly- 
planted Raspberry should be allowed a little 
time to get established before permitting fruits 
to appear, which, under any circumstances, 
would be small and inferior. All Raspberries 
should have a rich surface dressing to encourage 
the roots. Those newly planted should be 
mulched immediately after planting. Others 
may have a surface dressing of good manure as 
soon as the warm, drv weather sets in. A 
ro-jlch of manure will 'bo of special benefit to 
finish fruits of all kinds. To obtain tine fruit 
from plants or bus]ies~\hat bear a liee-yy crop 
annually help must Hje gj^gnt K Jt^afi^jilberts 


which have not had the necessary thinning 
should be seen to now. There appears to be an 
abundance of male catkins, and, if all goes well, 
there may be a good Nut season. Figs might 
be safely uncovered now. Those who have a 
fairly sunny position against a wall might 
prepare sites for Figs. The chief object should 
be to keep the roots out of the cold subsoil, and 
to this end a stratum of rubble should be made 
beneath, sloping a little from the wall, and 
made firm on the surface. On this foundation a 
border of loam, with some wood-ashes and bone- 
meal, should be made. 

Vegetable garden.— A good seed time 
generally comes to those who wait and watch, 
but in dealing with heavy land in a wet season 
there is a great advantage in having a heap of 
light stuff laid up for covering small seeds. 
Very often where seeds germinate badly it is 
the fault of the sower, as there are, or should be, 
the means of helping germination in a bad sea 
sou. March is the sowing time for a large purt 
of the main crops of such things as Onions, 
Parsnips. In early districts these crops would 
probably be sown in February, and I believe in 
early sowing where it can be done with safety. 
Carrots had better wait till April. Salsafy and 
Scorzonera are apt to bolt if sown before April. 
Those who grow Cardoons may start a few seeds 
in pots for the first row. Later crops can be 
sown in the trenches thinly. It should be safe 
now to plant out Peas and Beans raised under 

g lass. Put the sticks to them at once, having 
rst drawn up a ridge of soil. If not already 
done, Seakale crowns outside should be covered a 
foot deep with burnt earth or ashes to blanch the 
growth. Rhubarb crowns may be covered with 
tubs, pots, or boxes. They will come quickly 
enough now without any fermenting material. 
Plant the main crop of Shallots and Garlic. 
Make new beds of hardy Herbs. Cuttings of 
Sage, Thyme, etc., will strike now. Other 
thingB can be increased by division. Sow main 
crop of Celery in gentle heat. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WHIR'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 12th .—Inside fruit borders under glass 
have been examined, and watered where neces¬ 
sary with chilled water with a little stimulant. 
Top-dressed borders of early vinery where the 
Grapes have just been thinned with a dressing 
of artificial manure. A weekly look rbund is 
given to remove sub-laterals ou all Vines. The 
nets for protecting wall-trees in flower have 
been overhauled, and where necessary repaired 
and placed ready for use. 

March 13th .—Planted Seakale thongs or 
cuttings in rows 15 inches apart, and 12 inches 
apart m the rows, on well-prepared land. The 
thongs have been laid in damp sand since they 
were taken off the crowns intended for forcing, 
and are now forming small crowns. When they 
begin to grow all but one will be rubbed off. 
Started Dahlia anil Salvia patens roots in heat 
to get cuttings. Pricked out more early Celery 
in frame. We want a lot for flavouring, and 
grown thus, though it may not be well blanched, 
it will be tender. 

March 14 th .—Planted out the best of the 
roots of forced Rhubarb. The roots are gener¬ 
ally divided and planted 3 feet apart, and in 
two or three years the crowns will be strong for 
forcing again. Cut the heads off some Apple 
and Pear-trees that will be regrafted shortly. 
Put in cuttings of various kinds of bedding 
plants in a brisk hot bed. Potted off a lot of 
spring struck Geraniums for bedding. Moved 
Sweet Peas in pots to cold-frame to harden off. 

March 15th .—Planted out another bed of 
autumn-sown Onions (Golden Rocca). Straw¬ 
berries are setting freely uuder glass now 
without artificial fertilisation, but a little 
ventilation given just over the plants and the 
motion of the air scatters the pollen. Plauted a 
small span-roofed house with a climbing variety 
of French Beans. The plants M ill be trained 
up near the glass. Sowed seeds of choice 
Primula sinensis for earlv blooming. The 
principal sowing will be mado later. 

March 16th .—Cleared away a lot of old 
Laurels and Lilacs from an outlying part of the 
ground’ and filled in with better things, I 


including a group of Hollies and Rhododen¬ 
drons, with patches of Lavender, Rosemary, 
Berberis stenophylla, and B. Aquifolium 
towards the margins. Planted more early 
Potato Duke of York. Sowed a small bed of 
Turnip-rooted Beet for early use. Planted out 
Lettuces. 

March 17th .—Sowed second early Peas with 
rows of Spinach between. Earthed up Potatoes 
in frame. Pricked out Brussels Sprouts from 
boxes. Planted out early Peas, sown in pots 
under glass, and sheltered with sticks and 
branches for a time. Covered Aprioot and 
earliest Peach-trees on a wall with nets. Used 
weed-killer on terrace and other walks. This 
dressing generally suffices for the year. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Liability for arrears of rent.— I occu¬ 
pied some nursery garden land and got into ill- 
will with my landlord's son, whose poultry used 
to trespass in my garden and injure my crops. 
My landlord had a quarry near, and his work¬ 
men used to cross my ground and walk over my 
beds. I complained, and so got notice to quit, 
and left, being £5 in arrear of rent. I have 
since paid £2 on account and am pressed to pay 
the remainder. Can my late landlord distrain 
on my goods on the premises I oooupy under my 
new landlord, or otherwise enforce payment ? 
—Ajax. 

%* A distress for rent can only be made on 
the premises out of which the rent issues, and, 
further, it cannot be made after the tenancy has 
ceased. Therefore your late landlord cannot 
distrain upon your goods, but he may sue you 
in the county court, and, having obtained judg¬ 
ment, may afterwards take your goods in execu¬ 
tion wherever they may be.—K. C. T. 

What is a “ bill ?”—I took some garden 
ground and erected a large shed upon it, and 
the cost of the shed absorbed all my ready cash. 
The man who erected the Bhed for me pressed 
me to let him put a new roof on a greenhouse, 
promising to allow me to pay when and as 1 
chose, and I let him do it. Owing to the bad 
weather I have been unablo to earn anything, 
and, as he thinks I may be some time before 1 
pay him, he wants me to give a bill for his 
bankers, but I know little about bills. Can he 
distrain on my goods if I will not give him the 
bill, or can he make me a bankrupt, or must he 
accept a small sum per week ? —Ajax. 

To put the matter briefly, if you give the 
man a bill for his bankers (really accepting a 
bill drawn upon you and directing you to pay 
him or his bankers) you will undertake to pay 
the amount of tho bill upon a given date ; and 
if you fail to then pay it, proceedings will be at 
once taken to recover the amount, and you will 
be unable to make any defence, and an execu¬ 
tion will pretty certainly be levied on your 
goods. Have nothing to do w f ith any bills ; the 
man cannot distrain (only a landlord can do 
that for rent in arrear), and he will not make 
you a bankrupt as that will be too expensive for 
him. He will have to sue in the county court, 
and you must go to the court and admit the 
debt, but explain how it was incurred, and offer 
to pay a small sum, say 2s. fid. a week, and tho 
court will pretty certainly make an order for 
payment by instalments of something like that 
sum. Your creditor cannot do anything further 
so longas you pay the instalments punctually.— 
K. C. T. 

Notice to quit market-garden (Mid 
dleton ).—Although I do not profess any know 
ledge of Scotch law, I may tell you that the Mar- 
ketGardeners’ Compensation (Scotland) Act does 
not apply, as your tenancy commenced after 
January 1st, 1898, and it has not been agreed 
in writing that the place is let as. or is to be 
treated as, a market -garden. At first you took 
the place for one year, and at the end of t!i*- 
year you could have been compelled to quit, «... 
your tenancy expired, without any notice. 
Afterwards, you seem to havo retaken the 
place on a tenancy from year to year, and a:, 
the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act applie- 
to your tenancy, you aro entitled to months’ 
notice to quit, and you must similarly give six 
months’ noticitf itp determine the tenancy. — 

K Cornell universit j 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrmnq free of charge if correspondents follow theme 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardeninq, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Harden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Conditions, 
moils, and means vary so much that several answers 
to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply loould do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents 
should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrhuto 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four specimens of any fruit or dower for 
naming should be sent at one time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mice in a lawn.— Will any reader kindly inform 
me of any possible way of getting’ rid of field mice, 
which, during last summer began working holes in mv 
lawn, and now have increased to such an extent that they 
have nearly destroyed a ]>ortion of the lawn by contimi- 
ouslv working fresh holes in It and killing the Grass round 
the holes, so that only Moss grow’* there? I tried pouring 
tar down the holes, hut this has had no effect.—E. S. O. 

Half-hardy perennials (A non ). - -Regarded col¬ 
lectively, these require frame or cool greenhouse protec¬ 
tion in winter, the latter preferable by reason of the 
greater air-space available for the plants'. 

Pruning Clematis Jackmani (G. G .).—Your 
Clematis Jackmani may be cut down at once to within 
0 inches or 12 inches of the soil, the former preferable if 
the htrls or “eyes" below are good and sound. We pre¬ 
sume il is a young plant, not previously cut down. 

Lifting bulbs (M. Vaughan ).—You ought to allow 
the bulbs to ripen properly before you lift them, as on 
this depends their flowering next year. Leave them alone 
until the foliage dies down, then lift them and dry them, 
storing them away in a cool place till you wish to plant 
again. It is of no use to plant out Roman Hyacinths to 
lift for forcing, os our summers are not, as a rule, suffi¬ 
ciently hot to ripen the bulbs. 

Perennials {Anon Very few perennials flower the 
sim.-y ear as sown. Perennial Gaillarxlias or .Scabious will 
occasionally bloom the same year as sown, but it is only a 
few blooms, and not a general flowering. It is, however, 
advisable always to sow the seeds as early as possible, and 
by planting out in the early summer ensure a long season 
for the development of the young plants. Where only a 
limited number is required it is better to purchase plants 
thin wait for seedlings, awl in some instances this latter 
course is the only one to be followed. 

Covering beds of Narcissi (Jynota ).—if vour 
b i’b* are planted fairly deep— i.e., 5 inches, vou may w ith 
impunity plant such things as Tuberous Begonias, 'Helio¬ 
tropes, Sweet Sultans, Dwarf Nasturtiums, Asters, awl 
such like from boxes ; or while the Narcissi were still 
growing, Gladiolus in variety could he planted lietween 
the rows of the former. If, however, the Daffodils are 
shallow planted, it would be best to plant anything fresh 
b tween the rows for the present , and in early autumn lift 
and replant the Daffodils more deeply. 

C^nnas (II. -If the < 'annas are strong, plant at 

- feet apart each wav ; ti inches less room if only of 
m? lium size. A good dark Heliotrope is among the 
most useful for planting under these things, and When 
the plants arc fairly started peg the growth dow n once 
to assist covering the surface. Mignonette, Dwarf Mari¬ 
golds, or Nasturtiums come quickly from seeds, or if you 
hue knowledge of the colours l>oth of foliage and flowers 
of the Gannas, nothing would be more pleasing than a 
groundwork of Tuberous Begonias iu mixture, avoiding 
tlio.e colours that would clash with the flowers of the 
Clematis. 


Improving tennis lawn (Duneske ).—To have 
a tennis-lawn in good condition for use in the summer, the 
roller should be freely used during the winter. If yours 
have not been so treated, certainly use the roller freelv 
now. It will do great good to run the roller over it during 
open w’eather twice or three times a week. If the Gross- 
growth is weak, then it will be wise, if the material is at 
hand, to dress the lawn with fine gritty soil; but sand 
alone, or ashes (if coal-ashes) alone, will be w orthless. If 
you can get guano, give a dressing of that at the rate of 
4 lb. to the rod all over, that it may be walked in, and a 
further dressing of guano at the same rate in May. Failing 
that give a heavy dressing of soot, as that is* excellent 
Grass manure. Use the roller freely, as advised, and a 
lawn-mower once a week, also when the Grass begins to 
grow. 


Clematis montana not flowering ( ignota).— 
Have you tried leaving the plant alone? There is not the 
least necessity for pruning this valuable old climber, than 
which nothing flowers more profusely. No more beautiful 
plant can adorn a house-wall in May or early June than 
this. The flowers.jgsue from the axillary buds on the 
growths of the previous year, and to prune is to take away 
all the flowering wood. We have known it flower grandly 
on walls having east, west, and south aspects, and on soils 
varying from gravel and stone to heavy lias clay. The 
chief essential is to let it alone, and assuming a good 
grow th is made during the present year, flowt-rs should lie 
abundant a year later. If a good growth was made last 
year and is now retained, a good flow ering should follow 
in a few weeks, provided, the buds (laterals) are not blind. 
If you have doubts on this point, nlea^ send ja branch for 
our inspection—the gro\tofo| |jist|v ?ar If J ^ 


Plants for small greenhouse (Ignota).— The 
following 'may be of service as flowering plants in pots: 
Liliums in variety, Tuberous Begonias in pots or planted 
out, Campanula pynunidalis and alba, C. isophylfa alba, 
a beautiful trailing plant that succeeds in shade. Daphne 
indica rubra, Tuberoses, Plumbago capensis and P. e. alba. 
Azaleas would also be most useful, particularly those of 
the mollis section, which would stand out-of-doors when 
flowering is past. A capital plant for such a place is 
Clematis indivisa lobata ; this may l»c trained to the side 
wall and planted out. Many bulbous plants could also be 
employed, thus giving variety and lightness. 

Ferns In porous jars (A'. Y. Z.).—l, You may re¬ 
move any old fronds that are discoloured by age, but not 
otherwise. So long as the old fronds remain good they 
are helpful to the young uprising ones. Iu removing the 
old fronds cut them away with scissors as near as possible 
to the root-stock. The same holds good if any are cut for 
decoration. 2, Keep the jars well filled with water. The 
amount of water and the frequency of its application will 
depend on the amount of growt h and also the temperature 
of the structure. 3, This Fern is most accommodating as 
to temperature. Carefully watered, it will with impunity 
endure so low as 40 degs., while many large growers 
maintain from 75 degs. to 80 degs. even during winter. If 
you are desirous of quickly covering the pots a tempera¬ 
ture of GO degs. to G5 degs. should be maintained. 

Pruning Roses moved last season (F. P. //-). — 
White Baroness is one of those moderate grow ing Roses 
whose growths if pruned to any good eye, either high or 
low, are sure to flower this year. With Duke of Edinburgh 
different treatment is necessary. You say this variety 
made a lot of wood last season. Considering the tropical 
weather wc experienced it should l>e well-ripened, and as 
much as 1 foot, or say six or seven eyes, may lie left upon 
each growt h. Another good plan is either to peg down 
the growths horizontally to within a foot of the ground so 
that all the eyes are induced to break and bloom, or train 
them i>erpenaicularly to a stake placed near the plant and 
thus form what is termed a pillar Rose. You would, in 
either case, retain the growths almost their entire length, 
merely cutting off the ends of the shoots where the young 
growths are appearing. G'hesliuut Hybrid may lie treated 
in exactly the same manner. 

Creepers (S. G.). — There is nothing of quicker 
growth than the common Virginian Greener, which does 
well iu most places, while the smaller-leaved kind, A. 
Yeitchi, would also flourish. These arc best for the house 
wall. On the fence you could grow Aini6c Vibert and 
Cheshunt Hybrid Roses, Clematis Jackmani, C. montana, 
or Pyrus japouica. A very desirable result is frequently 
secured by planting Roses aud Clematises in mixture in 
such places, allowing the branches and blossoms to mingle 
together. Ivies generally may be too slow, but the one 
known as lledera deutata grows quickly and strongly. 

FRUIT. 

Covering Vine-borders (O. A. j.—Covering Vine 
liorders with a thick mulch of manure, especially in 
the winter, makes the soil sodden and sour, causing 
shanking and other evils. It is only when early forcing 
takes place that a light dressing of strawy litter and leaves 
mixed is desirable for outside borders. 

Pruning Bullaces (Amateur). -Bullaccs and Dam¬ 
sons, as a rule, make thicker growth than do ordinary 
Plums, and their chief need is found in thinning, rather 
than in cutting back in any way, except when now and 
again extra strong growth may be pushed by a branch, 
when a little shortening helps to keep the tree fairly 
uniform. The thinning should all the same lie moderate, 
and if given al>out once in two years usually suffices. Use 
a small saw to cut out thickly-set inner branches, so that 
what branches are left get light ami air, and yet are not 
too severely thinned. Damsons and Bullaces are very 
easily propagated by means of suckers when they are on 
their ow n roots. But when budded or grafted it is need¬ 
ful to increase them iu the same way, budding small stocks 
in August and grafting large ones in April. 

Vines, etc., in conservatory (J. K. x. Abbott). 
—Your plan of conservatory does not show whether the 
roof is span-roofed or whether it be a lean-to. If it be 
a lean-to that is, a clear slope from back to front you 
may plant a couple of Vines on an out side border, as you 
suggest, buL in any cum* it seems as if you will have to 
carry up rods or stems inside several feet before you can 
run them along wires just under the roof. But these 
Vines, allowing for their side-shoots or laterals, when fully 
grow n and pinched w ill need a space of 18 inches on cither 
side of them. Thus two Vines would shade full} 6 feet of 
the roof. That would, of course, be a good deal in the 
summer, and would make it too dark For plants below. 
We think one Vine only, planted towards the front, and 
then run along the house inside and just under the roof 
on wires fixed about 15 inches apart, would be enough. 
Then you want a Peach-tree on vour back wall ; but 
Peaches need all possible light, and they would do badly 
under Vines, and the lack of sunlight would cause the 
wood to fail to ripen. You had lietter plant some fairly 
good climbing Roses, such as L'Ideal and Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, and keep them to the wall-surface only. These 
will better bear some shade than will Peaches. If you 
plant one l ine, let it be Black Hamburgh, and if two,' let 
the other be Black Alicante, for succession ; and if you 
plant a Peach you will find Early Gross Miguoune good. 
We do not think your house is likely to be overheated in 
winter by any means. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mint (Henry Clarke).— Peppermint is Mentha piperita, 
and Spearmint is Mentha vinuis, which is that used for 
making Mint-sauce. 

Mushroom-growing (Ignota).— Whether Mush¬ 
rooms can be made a pavabTe crop when both spawn and 
manure have to be purchased depends on the skill shown 
in the work, the facilities for making beds, especially 
under cover, the cost of the manure, and the chances of 
getting a market. But where these things can be favou rably 
found, then Mushroom-culture pays well, and there is 
ample room for growers. 

Good ling Henry (Mrs. F. Ganlincr).— This is 
extensively grown by the Lincolnshire farmers. If placed 
in a warm corner and well manured it yields an abundant 
supply of shoots before Asparagus comes in and afterwards. 
Wnen well grown the young snoots should be as thick a$ 


the little finger, and when wanted for use should lie cut 
under the gfound, as in t he case of Asparagus. The leav es 
are also eaten like Spinach. You cannot have the ground 
too rich. The plant is a perennial. In planting put the 
rows IS inches apart, and the plants 1 foot apart in the 
row*. 

Chemical-manure (A rtifieial). Wc cannot recom¬ 
mend to you any special combination of manures such as 
arc so freely advertised. These have to stand on their own 
merits w hen tested. But no manure is good unless it '-on- 
tains in good proportions superphosphate of lime, potash, 
and nitrogen, and if you w ish to secure these separately 
vou can purchase them from merchants in the form of 
V>one-flour, dissolved bone, or Basic-slag, potash in the 
form of Kainit, and nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia. These may lie intermixed and 
be applied to soil at once by forking or hoeing it in, or. if 
preferred, the two first-named used in that way now. and 
the last as a top-dressing amongst crops after growth 
has begun, as it becomes speedily soluble. 

Sowing seeds (Amateur ).—To have certain vege¬ 
tables fit to gather for exhibition at the end of July, such 
as are mentioned, you had better sow a score of seeds of 
Ne Plus Ultra Runner Beans singly in small pots under 
glass about the middle of April and get them on to have 
them strong, supported by small sticks, ready to plant 
out in good soil in a warm place at the end of May, 
or, if possible, even earlier. Dwarf Kidney Beans may he 
sown outdoors thinly on a warm bonier early in May. 
Longpod Beans should Ik; sown at om-e on deep, holding 
soil. Sow Marrow Peas, any good variety, at o»<*. 
Have those 3 feet high and sow now ami again at the 
end of the mouth to make sure. Sow Globe Beet about 
the middle of April, Gos and Cabbage lettuces in small 
quantities fort nightly to ensure some plants heart ing in at 
the right time. Sow SnowbAll Turnips at the end of May 
or a week earlier; Cabbages and Cauliflowers at once, both 
in boxes under glass, and sow Marrows at once in a frame 
or greenhouse to have strong plants to put out early . 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Anon. —Spring: March, April, May. Summer: June, 
July, August. Autumn : September, October, November. 

Winter: December, January, February.- Briton. —Mix 

it up with its own bulk of soil ami dig it into the ground. 
It makes a splendid, manure. Or you can use it as a top- 

dressing for the v arious crops.- Fletrher. The better 

plan wall be to mix lime with the manure. This vyill 
destroy the insects, and at the same time when applied 
enrich the soil.-Anon.—Dutch Clover is slow to ger¬ 

minate, and March-sown seeds will not flower this year, 
but in the y ear following the sowing. It is not advisable 
to sow it in a “ large Grass field which is always hay ” for 
the purpose indicated, as it w ould be mown down Just as 
flowering began. Give it a separate plot.-— II. H’- W.M. 
—There is an embarrassment of riches for y ou, and you 
ought to exercise your own individual choice. A good 
Lilac, like Marie Legray, Hpinoa arisrfolia, Cydonia japonica, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, Prunus triloba flore-pleno, 
and the pure white variety of Althiea frutex. called totu 
alhus, are as good a six as you can get. We cannot recom¬ 
mend tradesmen. Any hardy plant nurseryman should be 
able to supply IVonies; the prices vary greatly. - 
Cltra Amateur .—Vou can remove the ashes at once, am 
directly it begins to grow nail it up thinly to the wall. 
Let it grow rather loosely, only fastening up the leading 
shoots. It is all the more effective when not trained 
stilfly. Vou might apply a mulch of rotten-manure during 
the summer, watering it well in dry weather.- -W.n. 
Stanton.— Yes, cut them down, putting in the cuttings to 
increase your stock. Pot them up at once, watering 
very carefully until the plants have started to grow, htep 
them close in a heated frame in house if you have one, 
not. a frame in a sunny position will answer, covering it 
up at night for a fortnight to encourage them to break 
into growth. -An Old Subscritwi . There is no difference 
l*elween the two. A. II. C.—We know of no book 
devoted solely to the subject you refer to. K. h. B. 
You can pot it at once, and seeing that it is so well-rooted 
vou can shift into a much larger pot.- ('. II. Taylor. 

It is quite impossible to grow and ripen Grapes properly 
in this country unless you have glass. There is no sub¬ 
stitute for this, and we fear the only course open toyou is 
to rebuild the house if vou wish to succeed. K. A- «•" . 
There is so little value in this manure t hat we fear you will 
have to give it to some one for the carting away. -y- A’ 

- We cannot understand your first query . IF. G. D'"/; 
—The best creeper in such a position would probably ee 
the little Ivv wort (Linaria Cy uibalaria). We think you 
would hav e done much better to have planted some grace¬ 
ful creeper, of which there is a choice, and train it o' e 
the door instead of nutting soil iu such a position.^. 
K. J.— 1. Get a handy labourer to cut off the branches of in 
tree, and then plant Clematis montana at the bottom o 
the trunk. 2, See the article in “ English Flower Garden 

dealing with mixed borders.- T. B .—Please consult tn 

“English Flower Garden” article on climbers. Bern, 
near the sea you would have the advantage of g’ n ?'^ I T 
things that would not do inland, such as t he Coral Bar- 

Iterry and Solatium crispum.- U. (’. Jours. Hope i 

deal w ith the subject iu an early issue. 


Names Of plants.-//. W. A.— Entada scandous. • 

tropical climber.- Mrs. B. Whishaic— Libonia floribund®- 

Its usual season of bloom.- Mrs. Shatp.— H' nienocan ? 

macrostephana.- Trilene. — Camellia I .any Hunie^ 

Blush. Any nurseryman will supply you w ith a plant. 
Henry Clarke.— Acacia Drummondi. When wending 
flowers for name it is always advisable to send some of i 
leav es, especially in the case of the Acacia*. — -M* " • 

Aspidiimi(Cyrk>niiuni)falcatum var. Fortune!.-- 

(Jhionodoxa Lueiluc.- A nemone.— Anemone (Hcpali* t 

angulosa. 

Names of fruits. — E. Sagg. — Apple Crimen 

Queening- A. A.— Apples: 1, Rhode Island Greeting * 

2, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, Not recognised. 1 
Winter Nelis.—— Evan Thomas. —1, Blenheim Oran., • 
2, Court Pendu Plat; 3, Probably Old Nonpareil. 
Catalogues received.— Little antS 

Carlisle .—Farm Seed List. -las. Carter and Co.. ” 

Holbom.— Lawns. Lawn-tennis, etc., and other Gto*\ 

Grounds. -R. till Bath, Wisbech, P<« ntx 

Seeds. -Dixons, Hull.— Farm Seed Catalogue. 
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VEGETABLES. 


GOOD TOMATOES. 

The question has been asked why market 
growers do not grow Hathaway’s Kxcelsior so 
{argely as formerly. I think it is now twenty- 
two years since I first grew the kind named, 
but for the past ten years I have not grown it 
4 t alt I believe many growers grew this kind 
largely until the advent of Chemin Rouge, the 
superiority of which was abundantly apparent, 
not so much in its more rounded or high-cUss 
fruits as in their characteristic uniformity. 
The great superiority of Chemin, however, in 
giy experience came later, when I found it 
yetting bunch after bunch at a little tpore 
than 8 inches apart to the very tip of / the 
plant. These plants maintained a succession 
Ip the end of the year of good marketable 
fruits, whereas Hathaway’s had quite done 
tome weeks before. The seed in each in¬ 
stance was quite fresh. In the end Hatha¬ 
way’s, with several others, was discarded, 
for no variety I know can surpass Chemin for 
fo* great and continuous cropping qualities. 
Hathaway’s has certainly many good points, 
though I believe Lady him would surpass it in 
weight if given a trial over a l ing /season. 
Many kinds, especially those possessing the so- 
called Perfection characteristics, are /too short 
in their season, and are more suitable for exhibi¬ 
tion than for general use or even for market. 
To-day, as for sometime pa?t, I believe Chemin, 
either by its own name or liy one of the many 
since liestowed upon it, is the m >st largely 
grown of any variety for market. I am well 
aware that it is open to improvement. Doubt¬ 
less some improvement may he effected by cross¬ 
ing Lady hire! and Chemin Rouge. There are, 
however, so many reports of crosses between 
this kind and that, and so little evidence of the 
fact, that one can but regard many as 
imaginary. Another point with these supposed 
hybrids is that they are never subjected 
to any definite trial ; the cross is made 
or supposed to be effected, the seed 
saved and the variety distributed, with 
great pomp and without more ado, w hen as a 
fact 50 per cent, may be rubbish. Surely it is 
not too much to expect that the cross shall be 
tried and its worth proved, and the better 
selected and the rest discarded. In this we may 
get improved strains. Of course, it is done in 
this way by reliable men. It is, however, not 
always so, and the weeds so distributed have 
been in evidence more than once. One or 
two types deserve attention besides those 
named. Of these I w ould mention Duke of York, 
which resembles certain strains of Trophy, 
and therefore may be cited as a good cropper. 
A very good cross should result from Ladybird 
and the beet types of Conqueror, the’object 
here being to secure a greatly improved winter 
kind. For this purpose no two kinds are better 
suited; indeed, Conqueror as I know it is 
already excellent for the purpose, be‘ 
free, and, above all, a reliable? setter i 
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SPROUTING SBE1> POTATOES IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

With reference to. a short paragraph in your 
last issue tin this subject by .V J. G., Gosport,” 
it may be of interest to some of your readers to 
know how Lincolnshire growers prepare their 
Potatoes for planting. It may not he known by 
many that in this county a far larger acreage of 
Potatoes is planted than in any other county. 
Last year it was over 50,000 acres, and “ J. G.” 
writes as though it is poly necessary to sprout 
Potatoes when the land is wet and the season 
backward. The custom which obtains here is 
to sprout all early Potatoes in any season,. and 
many growers are beginning to sprout the late 
varieties as well, being convinced that this 
method pays and that heavier yields are the 
result. 

In January the Potatoes whieh have been 
saved for seed are taken out of the pits, riddled 
and cleaned, and all long sprouts broken off. 
They are then put into trays specially con¬ 
structed for sprouting them. These are about 
3 feet by 2 feet and 3 inches deep, with handles 
at each end and an air space at each side, and 
so made that they can be piled one on another 
to any height, and thus a great saving of space 
is secured. When filled ’ they are stood in 
a shed, or, better still, a warm greenhouse, 
and covered down with cloths. In a fort- ( 
night to a month, according to the tempera¬ 
ture of the place, the sprouts will be grown 
sufficiently long. The cloths are then removed, 
and air is given on warm days to harden the 
sprouts and ipake them tough, so that they are 
not so liable to become starved pn being put 
into the ground or broken on being handled. A 
few days before planting they are stood under 
an open shell to get the Tull benefit of the air. 
When the day for planting arrives the trays 
are taken to the field in carts, and the tubers 
put into the trenches by boys and women, each 
one being carefully placed In position. 

The business of sprouting is such an impor¬ 
tant one that every little grower, eYOn doWrt to 
one acre, has his stock of trays, while that of 
some of the large growers amounts to many 
thousands. The larger growers also put up 
greenhouses specially for this purpose, and some 
nave woollen sheds erected and heated with hot- 
water pipes. These are locally knowti as 
“ chittiug-houses.” The usefulness of the tray 
is by no means confined to chitting Potatoes, for 
when they are done with for that purpose they 
are used for drying Onions, storing bulbs and 
fruit, drying seed, as boxes for pricking out 
young Celery plants, and many other purposes. 

Boxton % Lincoln. F. W. 


GROWING ASPARAGUS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ ‘ GARDENING" ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,—M y garden slopes to the sbuth, father 
too near a river to be clear of white frost. It 
is yellow limestone day, with about 9 inches of 

g ood soil on top. I marked out-four beds, each 
0 feet long by 4 feet wide, and alley-ways 
2 feet wide between ; I dug the beds well with a 
fork, working in some manure and bone-meal. 
I then threw out the earth from "the alleys on 
to the beds until I canitr to the day, finishing 



the beds off dome-shaped. I then sowed two 
rows of seed. When the seedlings came up I 
bunched ^hem out with a hoe, and afterwards 
singled them out to about G inches apart. The 
following year the growths came up about the 
thickness of a lead-pencil, and I out them and 
boiled them by the hundred, finishing early that 
year, and gradually destroying the plants until 
they were about 18 inches apart, weeds being 
kept down with t'ie hoe. 

The beds have b3m in bearing ten years, and 
last year I sold 601 to 700 heads per week, 
besides what I gave away and used in the house, 
where iti s useu without stint. As to manure, 
it need not be expensive—£ cwt. nitrate of sodA, 
4 cwt. bone-meal, some common salt, and what 
I get out of the fowl-house is what I use. I 
bum a fair amount of wood, the ashes being 
used in the fowl-house, and then wheeled on to 
the beds about this time of the year. When a 
storm of rain is probable in the summer I take 
the nitrate and sow it over broadcast. This 
annoys the slugs and helps the grass. The 
bone-meal is put on at any time. Lastly, about 
July, I sow my alleys white with agricultural 
salt; this finishes off surface weeds. As my beds 
are arched up they lie dry as regards the surface 
soil; and I have never cut Asparagus later than 
April 15th. In -1899 it was the last day of 
March. Devonshire. 


NOTES ON CARROTS. 

Dcntixo the year 1899 we heard many com¬ 
plaints in respect to the failure of Carrots. In 
numerous gardens the crop was a complete 
blank. This was attributed to, first, bad 
seed which did not germinate ; secondly, to 
the dry season, in consequence of which the 
crop was rendered worthless by being destroyed 
by wire worm. Mine, I think, never did so well. 
Tne ground was well manured for the previous 
crop. The bed was trenched two spits desp 
dumtg the winter and left rough. After It vai¬ 
ling in spring; 2 inches deep of perfectly dry 
burnt materials (from smother) were spread 
on the ground and then dug in one spade 
deep. The ground was then raked smooth, and 
drills drawn 1 foot apart, in the bottom of 
which was placed a thin layer of burnt earth 
(dry), on which the seeds, mixed with sifted 
coal-ashes to separate them, were sown, covered 
with a little garden mould, then trod in, and 
the surface marie smooth with the rake. I sow 
on the principle of little and often, and leave 
the produce in the ground all winter, as by so 
doing the flavour is much superior. A supply 
for tne house has been forthcoming every week 
during the winter, except for a fortnight, when 
the ground was covered with snow, and I am 
still pulling from the bed whenever this veget¬ 
able is required. My lost sowing was made in 
October. This has stood the winter, and the 
roots will be ready to draw by the time the 
others are exhausted. The kinds to grow are 
Short Horn, the best flavoured, and James’ 
Intermediate. A good plan to secure good seed 
is to allow a few roots to seed. You are then 
sure of it germinating. It must be watched 
when ripening, and gathered every few days, 
otherwise it soon falls out. The position 
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selected should he an open one away from trees, 
shrubs, or hedges. My garden is in South 
Lincolnshire, subsoil gravel on limestone. 

Robt. Gko. Smith. 
Castle Bytham Vicarage , Oranlham. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Watercress-bed. —I wish to make a little 
stream of running water through the kitchen 
garden to form a Watercress-bea, and to be a 
home for moisture-loving plants. What would 
be the best way to proceed ? The water now 
runs through underground pipes, entering at 
nearly the highest part of the garden and 
running some 500 or 000 yards underground.— 
Mockincj Bird. 

You do not say at what depth the present 
pipes are underground, and you give us no idea 
of the amount of fall in the distance named. 
These are material points. The simplest method 
of procedure is to excavate a trench 15 inches 
or 18 inches deep and of the required width, 
and make good the sides and bottom of the bed 
with tempered clay, a thickness of 4 inches or 
6 inches being sufficient to retain the water. 
Over the clay place 1 inch or 2 inches of good 
soil ma le rather firm, and upon t his a sprinkling 
of gravel. At intervals it would be necessary 
to dam the water back by small clay banks, 
thereby constructing a series of beds, the surface 
being level in each case, and so arranged that 
the overflow supplied the next below, and so 
on. If the gradient is considerable, bo also 
would be the cost, and here, also, much depends 
on the force of the stream at command. If, 
however, the gradient is ordinary and the water 
supply moderate but continuous, a sort of 
shallow, widened ditch-like arrangement could 
be made, damming the water back here and 
there with wood logs set across and clay. With 
the latter the crop of Cress would be greatly 
modified, however, while a series of well-made 
beds may be made a source of profit for some 
time to come. It is a case requiring good advice 
on the spot. In such a place moisture-loving 
plants could be grown well, and, if you wish, a 
list of suitable kinds shall be given. 

Winter Tomatoes.— Will you tell me 
whether I could grow Tomatoes in a greenhouse 
in the winter with profit ?— Five Ways. 

Very many persons who find Tomato cul¬ 
ture under glass simple work in the summer 
get to think that, given sufficient artificial heat, 
they can get fruits all through the winter also. 
But even when such fruits are obtained the 
cost far exceeds the value of the crop, and the 
fruits are at their best of very poor quality, 
being soft, pulpy, and entirely devoid of brisk¬ 
ness or flavour. The best course to take to 
ensure a long season of Tomatoes in the same 
house is to make two sowings, one in gentle 
warmth early in February, getting the seedling 
plants so soon as they show rough leaves singly 
into small pots in light soil, and keeping them 
in warmth close to the glass on a shelf. Then, 
a month later, shift them into 6-inch pots, in 
which they should become strong and 15 inches 
to 18 inches in height, and from these getting 
them into 10-inch pots singly, in which, stood 
in a row in the front of the houss, the plants 
being trained up close under the roof, they will 
flower and fruit. The pots may be stood close 
to each other. To secure a good set the flowers 
should be fertilised, the stems being tapped two 
or three times a day, and pollen liberated on to 
a sheet of white paper may also be conveyed 
with a hare’s-tail or fine brush to the pistils. 
The skle shoots should be kept hard pinched 
out. When fruits begin to swell, some liquid- 
manure rather weak should be given twice a 
week. Plants so treated should fruit from the 
end of May, when the sun is warm and renders 
the fruits solid and good, on till the end of 
September. A farther sowing, without heat, 
made at the end of June, the plants being 
similarly treated and got into pots may be kept 
in a warm place outdoors until the others are 
cleared out. Then, being 3 feet in height and 
having two or three clusters of fruits set, they 
will, trained under the roof, and having ample 
warmth, fruit and ripen well up to the ena of 
tiie year, and prove profitable. During the 
next four months forced Tomatoes will not pay. 

Guano for Parsnips. —I am about to 
make holes in the ground to plant Parsnip seed. 
I have some Canary pip'io. ^WjlJ you kindly 


inform me if that is good to mix with the com¬ 
post, and how much, say, to a bushel for filling 
up the holes ? I have grown Parsnips in that, 
way with good results, but I have never used 
artificial manure.— Cat^ord. 

After making a deep hole in the ground with 
a bar or long dibber to fill with soil before 
sowing seed, it is well to understand that mix¬ 
ing guano with that soil for the purpose of 
feeding the roots is calculated to cause side roots 
to form, and then produce roots that are 
ungainly. But assuming that you do m you 
suggest, we should advise that you make the 
holes fully 30 inches deep, and that you fill 
them up to within 12 inches of the surface with 
good sifted soil, with which is mixed a pint of 
guano per bushel, as that is ample. Then fill 
up the holes with similar soil, which contains 
the guano in a proportion of \ pint per bushel. 
Parsnips feed chiefly by their deep main or tail 
roots, and to secure handsome roots the food 
should be placed rather low down. 

Artificial manure for Potatoes.— 

In using artificial manures, such as superphos¬ 
phate and Kainit, nitrate of Boda, etc., for 
Potatoes, when should these manures be applied? 
If given after the haulm has appeared, where 
should they be applied—in the rows between 
the sets, or between the rows ? If between the 
rows, would any injury be caused—if there were 
no rain between the scattering of the manure 
and the next earthing—by the earth containing 
the manure being placed in contact with the 
haulm ? Would guano be applied in the same 
way ?—T. G. W. 

To use any description of artificial manure 
with Potatoes in planting, there is no better 
method than, after the soil has been deeply 
worked or trenched, to throw out furrows with 
a spade quite 4 inches deep, and wide apart, 
according to the growth of the Potato to be 
planted. These furrows should be beside a line 
strained tightly across the ground at measured 
intervals. Strew the manure—in the propor¬ 
tion of two of superphosphate, two of Kainit, 
and one of nitrate—along the furrows at the 
rate of about 21b. to 20-feet run. Then plant 
the Potatoes, and fork in the loose soil thrown 
out on to them, leaving a slight ridge over each 
row. After growth has begun, and the tops are 
well through, give nitrate of soda, strewn very 
lightly along between the rows, and hoe it in. 
That will soon be washed down to the roots 
when the rows of plants are properly moulded 
up. ’ 

Seed Sowing. —The month of February 
has been so unusually wet that no progress 
could be made with seed sowing out-of-doors, 
and in low-lying gardens it will be sime time 
before the surface is dry enough to admit of 
digging or seed sowing. Many of my amateur 
friends are in great distress for fear they should 
lose the season. The old adage, “ the more haste 
the less speed,” probably applies with more 
force to seed sowing than to anything else, and 
up to the present the ye\r 1900 has been re¬ 
markable for not only excessive downpours of 
rain, but remarkably dull, leaden skies. 
Even here, close to what is termed sunny South- 
sea, we have not had a glimpse of sunshine. In 
the matter of seed sowing we must have patience, 
for March wind and sun will soon render the 
surface workable, and then, with plenty of 
moisture underneath, growth will be very rapid. 
—James Groom, Qoxjmt. 

Planting Rhubarb. —Where Rhubarb is 
forced extensively, more or less renewal is needed 
annually or the stock of roots soon becomes 
exhausted. Where plants are not raised from 
seed, small portions may be detached from old 
stools which have a sufficiency of vitality in 
them and planted out in rows in richly manured 
and deeply dug ground. For earliest supplies, 
either for lifting and forcing in Mushroom- 
houses or for covering with pots and leaves 
where they stand, Prince Albert stands 
unrivalled. It is small, but of grand colour 
and delicious flavour, and starts into growth if 
placed in the least warmth. Dancer's Early 
Scarlet is also a valuable sort. For later supplies, 
also for jam and wine-making, Myatt’s Victoria 
is valuable. In order to carry on the supply 
in summer as late as possible, a small plot 
should be planted in a semi-shady situation. 
The best time to sow seed is at the end of April 
in a frame recently cleared of Potatoes and 
having a little bottom-heat. 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING RASPBERRIES. 

Tile extremely simple dtiei'Atidri df pruning 
these is generally left till late in the season so 
that rains may not penetrate the pith of the 
shortened canes and cause them to split under 
the influence of frost. It should now lie safe to 
deal with them. Well-managed Raspberry 
plots will have had last year’s fruiting canes cut 
out in the autumn together with the weaker 
canes made during the season, and in this case 
all that remains to be done is to shorten those 
that are left to a convenient length for the 
position they occupy and the mode of training 
to which they are subjected. In private gardens 
it is the custom to leave long canes ana to use 
some kind of support for them. In this way the 
crop lasts a little longer than it does under the 
market grower’s system of shortening sufficiently 
to make the canes self-supporting. Where stakes 
only are used as supports, from four to six canes 
may be loosely tied up to each stake, and in 
this way they do fairly well ; but I much 
refer tying to wires, as each cane can then 
avo ample room. This is a most inexpensive 
method of training, as all that is wanted is a 
fairly strong post at each end of* the row 
and a couple of wires stretched from poet to 
post, the bottom one 2 feet and the top one 
4 feet from the ground. As the wires really 
have very little to support, they need not 
be strained very tightly. The canes may be 
tied to the wires in any position that fancy 
dictates, a favourite form being to cross them 
diamond-wise from stool to stool. This is con¬ 
venient, as it lessens the neeKl for having the 
top wire set high up, while the most may be 
made of the length of cane left after cutting 
away the weak tips. The so-called double- 
bearing Raspberries are best when only allowed 
to carry one crop, and that one in the autumn 
after the main crop is over, for they are not 
really needed till then, and the crop is much 
strengthened by cutting all the canes to the 
ground now and only taking fruit from the 
current year’s growth. All young canes of 
either section which were planted during the 
autumn ought also to be cut down to the 
ground, as it is fatal to their welfare to allow 
them to bear fruit the first year after planting, 
and once stools commence to throw up weakly 
canes it is difficult to grow them out of the 
habit. When pruning and tying are finished, 
give the ground a good mulch of half-decayed 
manure, this being a wonderful help to growth, 
especially in a dry season. No digging should 
be a 1 lowed in the Raspberry plot, as it cannot 
be done without sacrificing a quantity of fee¬ 
ing roots. _ 


GRASS ORCHARDS. 

Opinions of an adverse character have been 
expressed concerning Grass orchards. No 
doubt such criticism is deserved in many 
instances, but to include all Grass orchards iM 
think, going a little too far. When the land 
beneath the trees is laid down to hay, and a 
crop of the latter carried for several year 9 w 
succession, the soil naturally becomes im¬ 
poverished, with the inevitable result that the 
trees cease to bear profitable crops of fruit. 
Such a practice cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned, and the sooner the owners of the#* 
orchards recognise the folly of such a proceed¬ 
ing the better it will be for their own interests. 
But with regard to orchards in which the 
Grass is fed off by sheep or cattle, the case 
is quite different. There are hundreds n 
acres of such orchards in this country, and, 
although there are great numbers of trees in 
many of them, ofttimes the whole of them ol 
little value, I am of the opinion that it is due 
more to past neglect in the matter of non¬ 
pruning than from the soil being left in an 
uncultivated state beneath them. Had suen 
trees been pruned at the right moment an 
periodically looked to afterwards they would oe 
yielding profitable returns instead of cumbering 
the ground as they now do. On the otne 
hand, there are Grass orchards where the trees 
receive proper attention and yield most satisiao- 
tory results. The Grass in all these case* 
is fed off by stock. TTie roots get the ben 
of the manure dropped by the animals, «> 
the ground is' nfever broken up. I U8UA ' 
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gather my finest fruit of King of the Pippins 
Irurn a tree in a Grass paddock. I also 
> all to mind an orchard where the trees at one 
time produced magnificent crops of King of the 
Pippins, Blenheim Orange, and many other 
aorta so long as the Grass land was left undis¬ 
turbed. Since this has been ploughed the trees 
have done little or no good, the great loss of 
surface roots they had to undergo at the tjme 
having completely ruined them. Grass orchards 
on farms, particularly thode of small trees; are 
a necessity, and so long, as the site is good, the 
trees properly cared for, apd the owners con¬ 
tent with grazing instead of. letting the Grass 

f ;o for hay, such, in my opinion, ean always 
h‘ depended on Co yield profitable crops of 
fruit. A fruit farm or plantation is quite 
another matter, as here the ground is usually 
cropped to its fullest extent, and has therefore 
t-> be kept cultivated, but when it comes to the 
question of farm orchards, those on Grass—so 
far as my experience goes—yield infinitely better 
results than when the land is cultivated with 
the plough. A. 


much shorter than is often done, the canes then 
requiring so little support that very little train¬ 
ing is needed. The best canes I ever grew were 
planted wide apart and at this season pruned 
to within 3 feet of the soil, and having ample 
space they were remarkably strong, and sup¬ 
ported themselves. The only fear was in wet 
weather, as with a heavy crop a few bent over 
a little, but not enough to cause breakage. 
Raspberry canes would be much stronger if the 
old fruiting canes Mere cut out as soon as the 
chip is cleared, this allowing of a much better 
growth. Another point is not allowing.ton 
many canes from one stool.—S. 


APPLK NORFOLK BKAUFIN. 

This fine old Apple is still largely grown in the 
Eastern Counties, and deservedly ranks as one 
of the best of our late cooking kinds. For 
keeping it has foM’ rivals, and can be kept until 
July. It is not quite so juicy as the Welling¬ 
ton, but its firm flesh makes it valuable for 
baking whole, for 9tewing, for preserving, and 
drying. Varying seasons do not in the least 
seem to affect its keeping. It, we find, always 


PLANTING YOUNG VINES. 

No hard and-fast date ean be mentioned when 
Vines should be planted. When year-old canes 
are employed, planting should be clone before 
the growth has started. When Vines are 
chosen that were raised from eyes inserted in 
January of the current year, they can be 
planted when as much as 2 feet of new growth 
has been made. In this ease the roots are not 
shaken from the soil, as is the rule when year 
olfl^Tines are employed. The present is a good 
time to plant Vines of the latter kind. If the 
border is an entirely new one, as it ought to be, 
the soil ought to be prepared and put into posi 
tion fully two months liefore planting. Espe¬ 
cially is this so when the bulk of the border is 
freshly-cut turf. It is somewhat annoying two 
months after planting to find the soil settling 
down 6 inches below* the proper level. Vines 
growing in a low border are not, as a rule, so 
satisfactory al those w*here the roots get the full 
benefit of the sun’s warmth. It is not a wise 
proceeding to raise the bonder by adding (i inches 
of compost to it after planting.* The soilahould 
be made firm, but treading on it for this purpose 
when it is in a wet state is a great mistake. The 
soil should be moist and no more when made 
firm, which renders it more porous when the 
time arrives for applying water freely to the 
roots. 

Presuming, then, year-old canes are to be 
planted, the soil in the pots should be just moist, 
as in this state it leaves the roots lietter than 
w hen either dust dry or very w'et. The canes 
will perhaps be 0 feet or more in length. For 
convenience in planting this length might be 
reduced to 2 feet. Turn out the plant from the 
pot, carefully removing the drainage from among 
the roots, disentangle these from the soil, and 
remove the w*hole of the latter very carefully. 
A sharp-pointed stick is useful for doing this. 
Spread out the roots as thinly and as straight as 
possible on the surface of the soil. If the 
border is made partly in and partly out, some 
of the roots should be spread in the direction of 
the arches, so that they can readily occupy a 
portion of the outside border. The bulk of the 
roots should he so spread out that they will 
occupy the inside border. Cover the roots w'ith 
fine soil, with 2 inches of coarser material over 
that, adding freely to this wood-ashes or old 
mortar rubble. Press the soil clown firmly with 
the hand. Should the soil on the surface show* a 
tendency to become dry in a few days, give suffi- 
ient water at a temperature of 90 degs. to 
moisten the roots. A mulching 2 inches thick, 
'lirectly after watering, w*ith partly decayed 
table-manure, rendered sweet by turning once 
°r twice, will check evaporation of moisture, 
seeping the roots in a moist state and inducing 
tiiem to come to the surface. Lay down boards 
■ n the border to walk upon, and* place a stake 
• ’ each Vine to prevent its being moved about. 


A valuable late Apple, Norfolk Reaufui. 


does best on a light sandy soil, old trees bear¬ 
ing quite as fine fruit as young ones ; in fact, 
in common with other stt*ong-grow*ing kinds, it 
is not always seen at its best when young, 
neither will it submit to the spur system of 
pruning, the only tiling required being to thin 
out the branches sufficiently to admit light and 
air. 

On a cold, heavy soil the Norfolk Beaufin is 
liable to canker, the fruit being small and 
spotted. Where it does well the fruit is clean, 
above medium size, and of a dull red-crimson 
colour, except at the base, w*hich is generally of 
a dull green shade. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water Melons. —I have had some Water 
Melon seeds sent mo from Australia. Will 
you kindly tell me how* to grow them in a garden 
frame ? I have not a pit, but an ordinary frame 
w’ith sliding lights. I suppose the bottom 
should be prepared as for Cucumbers ? —Stra- 

NORTATN. 

We cannot hold out much hope for ulti¬ 
mate success in the cultivation of these essen¬ 
tially tropical or sub tropical plants in an 
ordinary garden-frame ; hut if you <• mid prepare 


Training: Raspberry canes.— Doubt- 

ioas the best mode of training is that which 
i^ives the canes the most sunlight and allows 
‘-lie fruit to lx.- readily gathered, and none is 
superior to two strong wires attached to posts 
iU each end of the rowsvT^haye found. Veil- 
grown cans* give quite 4? e K?‘|£3 t 


a warm dung-bed w*ith fresh horse manure, a 
better opportunity would be afforded for fruit 
ing the plants. Naturally much depends on 
the heat of the year, and in your case particu¬ 
larly. Should you prepare the frame as 
suggested, the seeds could be sown on a rr.ised 
mound of rich soil within the frame, and treated 
much after the manner of frame Cucumbers. 
This plant is supposed to be an annual, bearing 
fruits 10 inches or more in diameter. It is a 
native of India. Your frame should occupy a 
sunny position, and as soon as the plants get 
into rough leaf, water always tepid should 
ho applied freely. At Kew another species, 
(’. Uoloeyrthis, is grown with success in the 
stove aquatic house, where the plants luxuriate 
in the moist tropical heat that prevails. 

Sparrows eating Pear-buds.—I have 
all along known sparrow’s to bo passionately 
fond of the young tender growths of Peas, also 
of Gooseberry and Green Gage buds, but never 
knew* them to interfere with Pear-trees until a 
few* years ago. A tree of Thomson's on a w*est 
wall was well furnished with bold bloom buds 
w'hich had swelled to the size of small marbles. 
Suddenly I discovered that those on the upper 
part of the tree were l*cing eaten. At first I 
blamed mice, then tomtits, 4 hut eventually 
discovered that sparrows were the depredators. 
I watched and saw them slyly slippin * fro n the 
eaves and nibbling the Pear-buds. I had to net 
the tree to save the crop.—J. 

Strawberries.— All Strawberry beds con¬ 
taining plants more than one year old should 
now* have a good mulching of the best natural 
manure that can be spared for them, as the 
roots will soon he getting active and ready to 
assimilate food of this nature. Autumn 
manuring I have not practised for many years, 
as the plants pass through the winter much 
lietter without it ; besides, plants that have 
been divested of their runners and old leaves 
soon after they have fruited, and then treated 
to a mulch of rich manure, are often forced into 
an unnatural activity, the effect being that the 
crowns, instead of ripening up properly as they 
would do if allowed to carry most of their 
leaves and not manured, are split up and fail to 
throw good flower-trusses the next season. 
Plants put out thickly on south borders to give 
an early crop last year need not l>e chopped up 
after the one crop, as they often can be made to 
render a good account of themselves the second 
season provided they are well thinned. Cut 
out every alternate plant all over the beds and 
treat the remainder as advised for older plants. 
Leader is one of the }>e.st to treat in this w*ay, 
and Royal Sovereign is another, but the latter 
must be allowed to stand much further apart 
than is necessary for Leader and many other 
good varieties, as its leaf production in some 
gardens is enormous, and if the plants are t hick 
the fruits will rot wholesale in damp seasons. 
Before applying the mulching, it is advisable, 
where slugs or other insects destructive to the 
fruits are plentiful, to dust round the plants a 
good sprinkling of lime, wood ashes, or so it.— 
G. 


Blackberries. -All increasing interest in 
the cultivation of Blackberries has brought a 
good many varieties into not ice, and among them 
all our ow*n native varieties have proved as good 
as any under culture. The methods of pruning 
and training best suited to these are much on 
the same lines as the Rasplierry is given, but the 
varieties vary a great deal in general habit and 
strength, so that the system must he modified 
to suit the variety. Some make canes many 
feet in length, and these should not he shortened 
down on an equality with the less robust 
varieties, and it is best to cut aw*ay only the 
unripened tips of the young canes in all cases, 
as hard pruning appears to stunt the lateral 
fruit-bearing shoots to a considerable degree. 
Weakly growths may be cut away entirely, as 
they only serve to cumber the rest if they are 
left on the plants. Perhaps the most satisfa^ 
tory way of training is tying to wires as with 
the Raspberry, but the stronger canes should be 
bent into the form of anarch. This will keep 
them low* and within bounds, while it also helps 
them to break more regularly than they would 
if trained upright. An excellent position for 
Blackberries is a low board fence in a sunnv 


part of the garden. Fastened to this they m 
be allowed a little rrp)| 3 j3.djrpjjj<|lqp*.^ growth, a 
they alw ivs look haopywhen so grown. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


plant is quito hardy. 

C. macrocarp a (Monterey Caress). 


CUPRE88US (CYPRESS). 

Gracetcl low trees, often seen in the garden 
landscape, and forming charming backgrounds. 

Not many, however, are really hardy, save in 
seashore and in warm southern districts, and 
even there they often perish in hard winters. 

They are often beautiful in Ireland and the 
western coasts, but there we havo seen the 
Californian Cypress (C. macrocarpa) perish after 
looking happy for years. The beautiful Eastern 
Cypress, so marked a feature in the Italian 
garden and landscape, is 
worth planting under the 
best conditions ; but so dis¬ 
tinct and fine a tree would, 
if hardy, have been every¬ 
where planted long ago. 

We havo seen very fine 
specimens of it here and 
there, as at White Knights. 

The graceful Cypress of (Jo?, 
is charming in some seashore 
gardens. 

C. rnNEBRIS (Chinese 
Funereal Cypress).—A pic¬ 
turesque tree in its own 
country, sometimes reach¬ 
ing a height of nearly 
fiO feet. Robert Fortune 
described it as having a 
lieautiful effect in the Chi¬ 
nese landscape ; but, un¬ 
happily, it is not hardy in 
our country, though here 
and there it may be seen in 
sheltered and warm places. 

C. Go wen ian a (Gowen 
Cypress).—A low growing 
tree from the neighbourhood 
of Monterey, in California, 
and, therefore, of doubtful 
hardiness for our country. 

It may be classed with a 
group, unhappily, many of 
them tender in this country. 

It is known from the Mon¬ 
terey Cypress by its spread¬ 
ing, slender, and pendulous 
habit and small cones. 

C. Lawson i an a (Lawson 
Cypress).—A tall and beau¬ 
tiful tree of the Pacific coast 
of N. America, 1(H) feet 
high, and very free in our 
climate. Unfortunately, we 
think, owing to propagation 
from cuttings instead of in 
the natural way from seed, 
the tree often breaks into 
a number of stems which 
interferes with its natural 
habit and beauty. There 
are a great many varieties. 

Unfortunately, it varies 
very much into what is 
called “ sports,” and which 
are really often a manifes¬ 
tation of disease, especially 
when they take the varie¬ 
gated form. Almost every¬ 
thing that occurs in a nur¬ 
sery in this way is dignified 
with a pompous Latin name 
- sometimes three or four— 
although worthless. These 
variegated forms never 
attain to any size or dignity. 

There are a number of fastigiutc forms, of i described in catalogues and even in books on 
which, perhaps, the best is Waterer’s ; but they | forestry as hardy, but it is not so, perishing in 
are mere malformations, and as they get old the severe winters, even near the coast, and having 
branches are pressed so closely together that not the sbghtest cliance of enduring in cold 

inland districts. Like many other conifers, it 
has many varieties of little garden value. 

C. NOOTKAENSLS, ThUJOPSIS BOREALIS (Yellow 
Cypress).— Really a most distinct tree, and we 
think the most precious of the whole family for 
our country, being quite hardy and never run¬ 
ning to many stems, as the Lawson Cvpress so 
often does in our gardens. It is a native of the 
Northern Pacific coast and British Columbia, 
and has various synonyms and several variegated 
varieties of no value compared with the wild 
tree. We have found it to thrive in cold ordinary 


this is well know n through books and lists. It 
is a graceful tree of uncertain origin, but with¬ 
out the least chance of succeeding in our country, 
save in seashore gardens and very mild districts. 

It is naturalised in temperate countries like 
Spain and Portugal. 

C. Macnabiana (Macnab’a Cypress). — A 
Californian tree, rather dwarf and without 
much of the grace of the Cypress generally. 

It is compact, glaucous, and not more than 10 feet 
high. Coming from a cold country the true are really states of growth only, and which are 


soils, and it is a pleasure to see at all season* 
and in all situations. The English name of 
Yallow Cypress was given by the colonists of 
Vancouvers Island from the fresh wood being 
yellow in colour. 

C. obtusa (The Great Japanese Cypress) • 
A very beautiful evergreen tree of the 
mountains of Japan, better known in our 

f ardens under the wrong name of Retinospera- 
t has many forms and so-called varieties which 


nearly always grown in nurseries under the 
-A very name of “ Retinospora.” The confusion oi 


graceful and often stately tree, much planted names in this plant and its varieties ha* 
and succeeding well near tlie sea coast. It is caused its great value as a tree to be over¬ 
looked. It grows nearly 
100 feet high, and is very 
handsome. In its own 
country it is much used t<? 
form avenues. It has many 
varieties with Latin names, 
but few of them of real 
value as they grow old. 

C. risiPRRA (Common 
Japanese Cypress). —Here, 
as with C. ootuaa, there w 
much confusion of name-* 
and giving of Latin ones to 
mere varieties and states «<i 
growth. It is a much 
smaller tree than the great 
.Japanese Cypress, but a 
hardy and useful tree all the 
same. Syn., Retinospora. 
C. 8EMRKRVIREN9( Eastern 

Cypress).—One of the most 
graceful of all evergreen 
trees, giving distinct and 
good effects in many parts 
of the East and northern 
Africa, spreading into Nor¬ 
thern India also. In some 
North Italian gardens jt 
grows over 100 feet, as in 
the Giusti Garden at Ve¬ 
rona, and there are very old 
trees in Rome and many 
other parts of Italy. In 
Algeria and Tunis we have 
seen it farming very tall 
shelters for the Orange gar 
dens, far better than any 
clipped tree could do. Un¬ 
happily, it is not generally 
haniy in England, though 
it has some chance near tne 
sea in mild districts. 

C. THYOIDE8 (Southern 
White Cedar). — Thi* is a 
tree of the North American 
woods sometimes reaching 
nearly 100 feet high in it* 
best state, inhabiting wet 
places and Bwamps in New 
England, westward anti 
southward, rather near the 
coast, and forming very 
dark woods. Coming from a 
very cold country it is haniy. 
and may be planted in wet 
and marshy places. There 
are several varieties, one 
variegated and of uo value. 


The Monterey Cypress (CupresNus macrocarpa) at Caxtlewellan. Only haniy In 
mild and sea-shore districts. 


they die, unless we take the trouble to tie or 
wire them up in some way to prevent them 
falling about. • The spreading varieties are not 
so liable to this, and many of them go back, as 
they get older, towards the natural form of tree 
of which they are mere states. For the pendu¬ 
lous ones there is perhaps a little excuse—for 
the globular ones none at all: and the multipli¬ 
city of Latin names for these things in catalogues 
does harm in w*eakening the interest in the wild 
tree. 

name of 


Solanum jasmin 

oides.— I wish to plant a 
S olanum jasminoides again*! 
the wall in a very sheltered 
angle of the house. Aspect, 
south-west; soil, heavy clay. 
In all catalogues I find that the plant is a 
“ cold greenhouse plant.”—A Belgian Readkk. 

Solanum jasminoides is, in this country, 
hardy only in favoured districts in the south 
and west, so that for general purposes it >* 
treated as a greenhouse plant. Such being the 
case, it will be far better to wait till May and 
purchase os strong a plant as possible in a pot, 
as it will then grow away freely and becom* 
thoroughly established before winter. »o u 
speak of the soil being a heavy clay, which l* 
certainly not the best for this Solanum, and it 
would be advisable to mix some lighter compost 
with it, in order that the roots may take posses¬ 
sion of the soil more readily than they otherwise 
would. 
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in a normal season sure to be seen in excellent 
form. Growers across the Tweed saw this in 
character last season. As an exhibition flower, 
when properly grown it is one of the highest 
quality. __ 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


SOME OF THE NEWER INTRODUCTIONS. 
Thk past season having been such an unsatis¬ 
factory one for a proper trial of now sorts, it 
would be altogether unfair to base one’s calcula¬ 
tions on the results then obtained. It would 
therefore be mo9t unwise to express an opinion 
based upon observations of the past season. 
The following can, however, be recommended : 

Japanese. 

Mme. R. Cadbury. —A flower of splendid 
quality and beautifully 
ivfinea. The florets are of 
good substance, building 
up a bloom not unlike 
Mutual Friend in form. 

Colour clear ivory - white. 

If grown without stopping, ^ 

leaving the plant to make 
a natural break, this vari* A-fr* 

ety will be invaluable for 
I December displays. 

Mrs. W. Cuksham. — 

This variety wa9 one of the 
best of Mr. H. Week's 
novelties of 1898, and will 
not be distributed until the 
spring of this year. The 
blossoms are quite unique 
in petal and form. The 
florets are of splendid sub¬ 
stance, building up a large 
deep flower ; colour pearly 
flesh - pink, wflth pearly 
reverse. It is of nice habit 
and of good constitution. 

Second crown-bud9 should 
be retained. 

Mias Edith Pilkington. 

—An English-raised seed¬ 
ling of great promise. 

Although we already have 
many very fine yellow sorts 
this new rich golden-yellow 
flower may be welcomed. 

Many growers describe it 
a* a much glorified Edith 
Tabor, as the flowers have 
long, broad, drooping 
petals, curling and incurv¬ 
ing at the tips. 

Lord Salisbury. — 

Another new sort of con¬ 
siderable promise, and like 
the * last-named variety 
somewhat resembling Edith 
Tabor in form, though a 
much fuller flower than 
that variety. .Second crown - 
buds should be retained. It 
is of nice dwarf habit; 
colour yellow, tinted bronze. 

Le Grand Dragon. — 

Some exceptionally good 
blooms of this variety have 
been seen during the past 
season. It is a plant of 
the easiest possible culture, 
and if the second crown- 
buds are retained towards 
the end of August really 
handsome full flowers are 
perfected ; colour rich yel- 
l »w. Petals of medium 
width, long and drooping. 

It is of medium height. 

Miss Maud Douglas. 
with long stiff florets, building up a large flower 
of capital substance, and quite distinct from 
any other flower, colour pale rose-pink with 
silvery reverse; medium habit, grand consti¬ 
tution. This is a bloom useful either for 
ex i.bition or conservatory decoration. 

R. Hooper Pearson.— The richest buttercup- 
yellow .Japanese Chrysanthemum in cultivation 
a ul a great acquisition. Last season many buds 
fiiled to develop, evidently having been retained 
t to early in August If this variety be propa- 
gited during January and February, and first 
crown-buds retained, invaluable flowersjfor all 
purposes should ultimately "fee 
of dwarf,! vigorous hnbitf * J 


RETAINING CHRYSANTHEMUM BUDS. 

Will you kindly give me information as to the 
retaining of Chrysanthemum buds, and the 
meaning of the different terms used with regard 
to them ? How do you distinguish the difference 
between the first crown, second crown, late 
crown, terminal-buds, and natural breaks *— 
A Beginner. 

Information regarding the different kinds 
of buds which a Chrysan¬ 
themum plant develops is 
of more value to a grower 
of exhibition blooms than 
to a cultivator of plants 
for decoration. To become 
Ife. a successful exhibitor it is 

of the highest importance 
that one should understand 
•Jpk the meaning of the various 

terms in constant use, and 
also be able to distinguish 
the buds as they develop. 
On the other hand, if the 
plants are simply grown 
IE for cut flowers terminal- 

buds are the kind usually 
selected, and these the 
plant produces in quite a 
natural manner. In order 
that you may distinguish 
the different kind of buds 
we will describe each one 
in its natural order of de¬ 
velopment. Cuttings which 
were rooted during Decem¬ 
ber or the succeeding 
January, in the course of 
about three months will 
produce in the point of 
their respective shoots a 
bud. This bud is generally 
described as the “ break - 
hud, because the young 
shoots from this point 
break away into a number 
of fresh growths or shoots ; 
this is described as a natu¬ 
ral break. It is usual to 
remove the buds on each 
plant, and afterwards to 
grow on the new shoots 
with all vigour. In the 
course of time, usually 
about three months ar leas 
from the date the “break’”- 
bud has appeared, another 
bud should form in the 
point of each of the 
growths taken up from the 
break. This is what is 
known as a first “ crown 
bud, but as this kind of 
bud is developed much too 
early to ensure bloomB of 
good form and good colour, 
they are more often pinched 
out, and three of the 
strongest growths which 
surround the bud again 
grown on. From this 


The Nootka Sound Cypress (Cup reams Nutkaensis). 


>om variety it is so like. Another season's trial 
may prove that it is of easier culture than its 
parent; colour deep rich crimson, with golden 
reverse. 

Vicar of Leathkrhead. —Little has been 
seen of this very promising flower, yet quite 
sufficient to prove that we have a large, 
refined bloom. The petals are very long and of 
medium width, pleasingly curling and inter¬ 
mingling. It is said to be a cross between Lady 
E. Saunders and Edith Tabor, the outcome 
being a flower resembling somewhat the well- 
known Madame Carnot in build, and in colour 
a lovely golden-yellow. 

Rivers H. Langton. —A lovely straw-yellow, 
lis tinted buff, sjx rt from Mrs. W. H. Lees, and 
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of most growers, if their plants are intended appearance of a plant of Mme. Marthe, one of catholic in his tastes, and is glad to get any- 
to produce exhibition blooms, to retain only the best of its type, carrying but half-a-dozen thing that has any intrinsic beauty. Sometime* 
the largest and best shaped bud amongst blooms, the plant occupying an 8 -inch pot. he will even forego beauty if there are any 
them, pinching off all others. For decoration, Compare this with a specimen of a free-flowering other points of interest. This amateur apiiit 
the buds are slightly thinned, sufficiently so, in variety like Nellie Rainford, a buff-yellow sport keeps alive many precious old-fashioned flower* 
fact, to ensure each bloom having ample space from Rosinante, whose habit of growth is of a and offers some sort of welcome to many modest 
to unfold its florets without restraint. Although free character, the flowers on stiff stems and new kinds, 
we have only described first and second** crown”- quite suitable for vase decoration accompanied 

buds, there are instances where certain varieties by their own foliage. Take, again, a well- CAMELLIAS ON TRELLISES, 

produce quite a series of ** crown ”-buds, some cultivated plant of Mary Anderson or Mrs. . , , , 4 , . i 

being most persistent in their bud production Langtry, the former w'hite, with just a tinge of Camellias m bush form, both/planted out anl 
right throughout the growing season. This blush on its single row of florets so roundly growing in large pots and tubs, are comim n, 
kind of plant, fortunately, is limited, but it is formed, or the faintly perfumed, small pale pink but as trellis-trained plants they are not so 
just as well to remember the above fact, blooms of the latter. met with. It is, however, an excellent way m 

Crown-buds are always distinguished by jfow is the time to set about producing ^mellias, 48 . one the adxantag^ 

developing individually'in the point of each plants of any of these types From the ordin- 4 l II \°^ " adoption is to leave the wdy "t 
«bont and alwAv« aiirrmmdwl hv fm^b vnnna P la,,u L 01 an J °* , 8e yl* 8, f r y n 4 J' ne y, 4 the house usually occupied by them free for the 

shoot, and are always surrounded bj tresh young ar y January-struck plants select those that ffrow : nir or arrantrimr of other subiects Ina.l.li 

growths. If the new'growths have to be grown are stockv in growth ninch out the point to 8 row m g °. r arranging ot other subjects. inaum 

nn mb mit tbH bud bnt if nn tb« nth«r band a,< " 8locK > ,n growth, pin* ii ouiuio P< non to this, they are capital subjects for hiding 

tHe bad, supposing it b to I* a^nd ^crown '»"> and objectionable back walls in gr^ 

PnSa'artte/ atndant space,, light', 


out and the bud alone retained. 


, , nine iruuuie wiien unce csuiuuhiicu, nuu in.-.nz 

and air. Ibis treatment, accompanied by eve rgreen they look cheerful even when out of 


Sometimes the young plants do not make the careful attention to such details as supplying flow * r Trellis-trained plants are quite as 
ttural break sufficiently early to ensure the water judiciously ami increased pot-room as oa 


to grow, and are equally as free-flowering as 
bushes, while the space they occupy is very small. 
I have the walls of a house facing due north 
covered with Camellias, from w hich I cut quite 
as many flowers as when the plants weie 
growui U9 hushes. For trellises the plants su< 
ceed best planted out, and a narrow' Wdcr 


therefore, fails to produce the “ natural break” with the large flowered Japanese varieties the as m flowers as ’when the plants wee 
at the period stipulated, the point of the plant s same daily attention is an absolute necessity, grown ag l >us hes For trellises the plants su. 
growth is pinched out, this operation inducing accompanied by the foundation of timing the ° eed ^ planted out am { a nari , )W W<l ( . r 
new growths to appear in the axils of the growth of the plants in thfeir various stages of ahould ^ F made expressly for them. This 
leaves and these are grown on, and are conse- development. With the exception of Mrs. II. muat 1>e well drained, {UJ the roots require a 
quently the equivalent in value to the shoots Weeks, it is yet early to commence pinching deal of water when on( , e the plant9 are f u U 
which !t was hoped would have formed round the plants with a view to obtaining early or „ If { healthy plants are used they 

the “break -bud already alluded to In this tote bud-formation, as the case may require. 90 on clothe a wall, but until this is accomplished 
way we may obtain artificially what nature The variety quoted requires hastening in its the growths mugt he trained out judiciously 
failed to do for us. I he term late crown - bud-formation. By pinching early in March wit h that end in view. After this the train 


faded to do for us. I he term * late crown - bud formation. By pinohmg early in March with 8 that end in view. After thia the train 
bud mostly refers to those plants which are earlier buds are secured. These produce finer i ng and tying are confined merelv to the main 
persistent bud producers and buds retained blooms than the naturally-grown plants do as a and subsidiary branches, which need an annual 

during the Utter days of August are those rule. _ E. M. fanning to the wires of the trellis, as a act 

referred to. or f orma j niethod of training is not required. 

- NOTES AND REPLIES. If the plants are fastened hack in the manner 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. Late - flowerfn* Ohrysanthemume 

Now' that so much attention is raid to the (Iynaramu *).—.If you wish to make a beginning u'nn> romilnrlv t.inl in and made to look like ft 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. Late - flowering Chrysanthemums beautiful whSt in flow;; 

Now' that so much attention is paid to the (Ignoramu*).— If you wish to make a beginning w'ere regularly tied in and made to look like a 
raising of new varieties from scad, a great m growing late kinds,, you cannot do better trained fruit-tree. The flowers may without 
improvement is manifest in the habit of growth, than commence at once. Any Chrysanthemum he cut with a good length of stem attached, 
Not only are the plants dwarfer, but each specialist will supply you with abundance of and this in a measure obviates the necessity for 
carries much more foliage than was the case in cuttings of suitable kinds, and if no delay takes severe pruning to keep the plants within bounds, 
the days when Mme. C. Audiguier was the place and the cuttings are inserted immediately, aa, all conditions being right, they make ample 


the days when Mme. C. Audiguier was the place and the cuttings are inserted immediately, aa, all conditions being right, they make ample 
leading variety in the Japanese section. Plants they should root quickly, and success in the growth afterwards and quickly cover any 
thoroughly clothed with large healthy leaves, earlier details be thereby ensured. If your potion of the trellis which may lie laid bare, 
even if they grow' 6 feet high, are more desir- ambition be to grow your plants for market, you j n a q other respects the treatment is the aaiiH* 
able than those, like the variety named, w'hich must consider W'hat colours are likely to give ^ f or bush-trees, taking care that the roots get 
annually grew double that height. Fortunately, the best results. VV lutes and yellows are always a 8U ftieiency G f moisture, keeping the foliage 


however, w'e have many sorts in the Japanese the popular colours. However, other shades of c j ean by hosing or syringing it occasionally. 
__a: ^ „__ _ 4 a c _ 4 _ 1 __i„ mlniir nhnuul not tie Altogether excluded. A n_ti.. r t_ *1 . _.• 


section now that stop at 4 feet ami carry’ ample 
leafage right down to the pot. Such plants, 
when not disbudded or limited too severely in 


colour should not be altogether excluded. A Personally, 


;iven number of good self-coloured sorts should I Jh<T gemi* -’ double varieties,^InJt^any^othei 


when not disbudded or limited too severely in he grown on steadily, and in this connection variety' will succeed grow'n in this way an*l 
the number of their branches, are well adapted some of the bronzes, a good pink or rose-pink, a flord an abundant supply’ of bloom. I have 
for conservatory decoration. Plants of the an( l ft * ew bright crimson varieties are sure to a i HO aet . M Camellias grown on the hack walls of 
type noted are much more frequently'met w’ith find buyers, although the sale in these colours is early Peach-houses with great success. Many 
on the Continent, and are certainly deserving of likely'to be somew’hat restricted. Much depends g ar deners would not care to have Camellia’' 
encouragement. When exhibiting does not upon the selection of suitable kinds, as there is aa W j,.j a ted with fruit-trees, but those mentioned 
hamper a cultivator in his methods of training undoubtedly a 8 °°" number of rather weedy t M>t h grew' and flowered remarkably well, sa l 
the plants or of limiting their blossoming flow'ors. It should be your aim to provide g ave but little trouble either culturally ot AS 


capacity to three or even fewer blooms, he has blossoms during the whole of lVecember and regards insects. 

an opportunity of testing the Chrysanthemum January, and even later, provided good sorts _ 

to its utmost for decoration. Nowaday* culti- can be got. It is important that the quality be 


little trouble either culturally ot as 


to its utmost tor decoration. Nowadays culti- w me jutun.i uo 

vators for show limit the number of blooms to good, as with the lengthening days and advent of 
two as a rule ; indeed, some allow but one on the early spring season supplies of bulbous 


each plant, in the hope, of course, of obtaining Aow'.ers from more genial climates enter into 
extra large and full specimens. competition with winter flowers now on the 


rl advent of TUBEROSES. 

These are by no means so difficult to cultivate 
enter into _ f. _ _km 


os many amateurs suppose, and anyone w'ho has 
a greenhouse or pit may' safely invest in a fe* 


° 7 . ; 7 . . . wane. It is a matte t* for surprise that some of * "use W p» may sareiy invw 

If cultivators intend to win prizes they must t|u , gmaller 8p idery Japanese Chrysanthemums root« of these with every prospect of getting^ 

a re not gro«?, tJ m fe* of the S‘s"fwhii: wax-like* Sowen^^' This mS 


Limiting the strain of the plants to fewer blooms 
will give superior results. Now’ that there seems 
to be a general wish to improve the method of 
staging cut blooms, the method of production 
of these immense specimens has much more to 
recommend it. Iso doubt a fully^-developed, 


a decorative point of view as are the Japanese, 
their naturally round appearance being all 
against them. The colour, too, of the bulk of 
varieties is dull and distinctly dingy*. Pompons 
and single-flowered varieties are gradually work¬ 
ing their w r ay to the front. Grown to produce a 


are not grown tor market; also a few of the ® c 1 ,., r a J m, 

pretty little Pompon aorta, which for cutting of white wax-like flowera Tina » jus 

ahouul lie in great .lemami. Such Pompons a5 the t.me for anyone to make a atari for althouK ' 
Snowdrop (wTiite) and Primrose LeaguVlpalo “wneraofatoveamay enjoy their Tuberose* 

sz£ «r zr&x 

IS^ter^^r 1 ^ with it ."^khUi “ellow) 9 and An“ne d'ea'iwu"^ 

naturaHoliage is an object of admiration The tnd^'aup^ M0 tinle "J tfce heat hulba he ran. 

incurved varieties are not nearly so useful from limitedi 4 should cre ate a demand for these and pot them at once in a mixture of w«t. W 
a decorative point of view as are the Japanese, . . ’ an A „,u „4 : a ;^^„ 4„„4 mould, loam, and sand. I find small pots octt. 


limited, should create a demand for these and pot them at once ... a mixture o pe«. •- 
charming flowers, and, what is most important 1 “ an \? nd 8 ? ,,d ' { fi,ld sn a in^starS 

of all, command a g<id price. Shallow boxes ?°* 8tartm ,f th .™ and "' l,e ", f “‘-'' nc h‘sTr 
should be used for propagating, and the ’ n . U ' g™«ti. shift them into 1 *““ ;’ ,nc ^ 0 « 
r,mines he notted us as soon Is rolled. 6 . n ' he ?. ,ndiam . et ? r .- but heftwe potting reBO 


cuttings be potted up as soon as rooted. 


all the little scale-liko growths that usually w 1 * 


Seedling Chrysanthemums. — The found at the base of the bulb, as they 


tug tacu v* JT LIK? ll'JIlt. UIUW1I LU |JIUUULC OuUUUiig KJMJLLj OCLLL Uiicuumio. - X lie IUU11VA O.L UiWU U1 IUC UU1U, vuv ; z 

mass of blossom on long stems, their true florist’s ideal of a Chrysanthemum is very weaken the central flowering spike. If the 
character is revealed. When Pompons, or even definite. It is of a large flower, full to the is moist when potting is done no water 


single-fl 6 wered varieties, are cultivated to give centre, ot a form somewhat resembling the needed for some time, fcet tne «*• —j 

a limited number of blooms, it is difficult tlien globular, and the petals firm, or at least durable, warmest part of the fratne or glass-house 
to classify the flower, w hether it belongs to the But the amateur, tlie flower lover, the man who syringe lightly on sunny davs, and when V 
Pompon or refletfed'section- Nptje t^e ridiculous grows plants for the love of them, is much more central growth pushes up and roots are act» » 

? d by VjUOQlC CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


centre, of a form somewhat resembling the needed for some time. Set the pots in *7 
globular, and the petals firm, or at least durable, warmest part of the fratne or glass-house 
But the amateur, tlie flower lover, the man w’ho syringe lightly on sunny davs, and when V 
grows plants for the love of them, is much more central growth pushes up and roots are act» » 
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extent of the drooping habit of one of its parents, 
Alegatiere. Perfect blooms are of large size 
and bright in colour. In many cases complaint 
has l>een made of the jpetals showing a slatey 
hue instead of the rightful scarlet, and as a con¬ 
sequence an improved William Robinson was 
introduced for which it was claimed that the 
blossoms were always tme to colour. As a 
matter of fact, however, the original strain is 
capable, under careful cultivation, of producing 
blossoms as perfect in colour and size as any 
that can be found on plants of the so-called 
improved variety. F. 


left out until the nights get cold, but they will 
when placed in heat lose nearly all their leaves, 
and the bractB will not develop properly. As 
soon as they l>egih to show colour the more heat 
and light that can be given the better, and after 
they are well developed they may be gradually 
hardened off. When cut they should have the 
base of the stem dipped in nearly boiling water, 
which will drive the sap up and prevent bleed¬ 
ing. Thus treated they will last in a room for 
several weeks longer than on the plants, unless 
the temperature falls to freezing. Sussex. 


plenty of water may be given, and syringing 
every day in hot weather, as they are liable to 
red-spider if kept in dry heat. In August and 
Septenllier you will be rewarded with lovely 
spikes of bloom. James (Iroom, (losport. 


EUPHORBIA (P0INSETT1A) PUL- 
CHERRIMA. 

For bright colour the Poinsettia has no rival 
during the winter season, and when the weather 
is mild it may be used with advantage either 
cut or as a pot plant. It is not all growers who 
succeed in having plants with good toliage down 
to the pots. In many instances the plants are 
propagated too early in the season, and before 
the time of developing the bright red bracts they 
have become too tall and also have lost their 
foliage, or at least all of the lower leaves, 
leaving a length of bare stem. I like to 
commence to propagate as soon as good 


SCARLET WINTER-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

No flowers are more acceptable in the dark win¬ 
ter days than well-grown blossoms of scarlet 
Carnations. Alegatiere, a comparatively old 
introduction, was at one time the l>cst in this 

colour, but it has of late years been to a certain 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Camellia Adelina Benvenuti. - As a 

rule, self-coloured Camellias are most generally 
admired, but there aro a few notable exceptions, 
and the above variety is one of them. The ground 
colour of the flower is a lovely blush-pink of a 
rather deep shade towards the centre, but the 
petals are thickly spotted with carmine, and 
some of them have a broad stripe of the same 
colour down the centre. The form of the some- 
w hat large flowers is flat, petals pointed and 
very symmetrically arranged. Altogether it is 
an excellent variety. 

Acacias as cumbers—From the large 
family of Acacias a good selection may be made 
for climbers on the roof, over arches, or up 
columns. The variety now so much imported in a 
cut state and known in the florists’ tradeas Mimosa 
is one of these. This is the same as we grow in 
gardens under the name of A. dealbata, which 
is only seen at its best in a lofty or roomy house 
by reason of its vigorous growth. A. Riceana 
is a better one to choose on the whole ; it is a 
very graceful plant and beautiful when in 
flower. Two other good sorts are A. leprosa 
and A. echinata. Peat is preferable, or at least 
it should form the greater portion in the case of 
the weaker growers, as A. Riceana, but more 
loam should be used for A. dealbata. Any 
necessary pruning should be attended to after 
flowering. 

Hydrangea Hortensia.—I had a very 
nice Blue Hydrangea last summer. I see now' 
there are several young shoots around the root 
of the old plant. Are these young plants, and 
what ought I to do with them ?— An Amateur. 

The young growths around the base of your 
Hydrangea when they are about 2 inches or 
3 inches long would strike root, and furnish 
you with some nice plants, supposing you 
desired to increase your stock. It would be 
ntMjessary to cut off a piece of the old wood, 
technically called a “heel,” with each cutting, 
dibbling them into pots of sandy soil, and placing 
in a w'arm greenhouse. If you allow r the growths 
to remain on the plants you will have a much 
finer specimen this year than last, but some of 
them should be removed to allow those remain¬ 
ing more light and air. The plant should be 
rejxjtted at once into a size larger pot, using a 
compost of good loam two parts, well-decayed 
manure one part, and silver sand half part, 
affording plenty of drainage. 

Boronia megastigma. — I have just 
bought a plant of Boronia megastigma. A 
nurseryman who saw it after I bought it said I 
should not be able to grow it. If the London 
gardeners can grow them, why not in the 
Midlands ? I have a small greenhouse, heated, 
and should be glad if anyone will advise me as to 
the best way of keeping it alive ? It scents the 
house beautifully.— Flora. 

The plant after blooming should be cut hard 
back, and, directly it has started into growth, 
be repotted. This must be carefully done, 
using a pot a size larger and a compost of good 
sandy peat. Keep close for a few days until 
root action begins, when give ordinary green¬ 
house treatment. During the summer the 
plant may be stood in the open to thoroughly 
ripen the wood, as on this the blooming of the 
plant next year depends. 


The l.a\vson Cypress (Cupressus liawsoniana). (See jwi^e 30.) 


strong cuttings can l>e obtained, and then i extent superseded by Winter Cheer and William 
take the tops from these later on. Strong Robinson, the latter a seedling raised by 
tops taken any time during August will w f ith the crossing of the two other varieties. Alega- 
care root freely ; they must lie kept quite tiere has, however, been by no means entirely 
close where there is a good bottom - heat, discarded, being at the present time grown in 
Either a hotbed or the stove propagating-pit considerable numbers. The flowers possess very 
will answer, but at the season when the fires j slender footstalks, and thus acouire a drooping 
are not kept up it is perhaps better to rely on j habit that is by some considered objectionable, 
a hotbed. Shading is essential until * the [ Winter Cheer is at its best an invaluable flower, 
cuttings have taken root, and I should mention | being of an exceptionally vivid colour, 
that as the strong tops are hollow between the its flat outer petals giving it a refined 
joints they must be cut quite close below a joint, contour, w'hile its stiff footstalks retain the 
Thejje late-struck plants should be kept in heat blossoms in an upright position without the 
throughout, but must be as close to the glass as need of any support. This Carnation should 
possible, and exposed to all the sunshine. As | not be subjected to too low a temperature 
soon as the bracts are beginning to develop during the winter months, since such a condi- 
manure may be used freely. It is only where tion often results in the petals failing to expand 
careful treatment can be given that these late ' symmetrically and the flowers being of a dull 
cuttings succeed. Those propagated early may | colour. William Robinson, w'hen w'dl grown, 
be grown in pits, or during the summer they is, without doubt, as far as the individual blooms 
may be placet! in a sheltered, sunny position, i are concerned, the finest of the trio here men- 


W“ As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , tre desire 
to encourage this t and therefore offer each xoeek, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue t which will be marked thiut %* 
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space in deep blue. I am trying some plants of 
Ostrowskia magnifies, aiul Michauxia Tchichat- 
schewi—it seems cniel to hang such millstones 
of names round the necks of these plants. 

Of course I have put bulbs where a space was 
left. Crocus zonatus, C. hadriaticus, C. Sieberi, 
and C. Imperati give bloom from September 
onwards. There are various Iris species which 
I can hardly say anything of yet, they have 
been planted too recently. One capricious little 
beauty I have quite failed in pleasing—viz-, 
Eritriehinum nanum. I have tried this twice; 
each time it has bloomed, and then it has been 
stricken with nostalgia and I have been left 
lamenting. Exarrhena macrantha (like a large 
Forget-me-not and hailing from New Zealand) 
appears to have taken more kindly to my 
border ; it lias had a little piece of glass as an 
umbrella all winter. 

It would be tedious to name all the varieties 
of plants grown in this border, but I may mention 
Ranunculus palmata, white and yellow, various 
Tulip species, and Puschkinia libanotica, which 
I fear my dread enemies, the slugs, are finding 
out, as an excellent spring salad. I have planted 
all these things, except the Peach-trees, myself: 
I also attend to the watering, no mean factor in 
the success of growing alpines, and I take care 
to add frequently soil over and round the 
plants. Mrs. M. I. Stafford. 

W aided-, En field. 


• TURS IN THE FLOWER HARDEN. 
Thk abuse of these useful articles is, perhaps, more 
frequent than their rightful use, it being no 
uncommon thing to find laudable efforts towards 
tub gardening quite spoiled by the employment 
of unsuitable plants, or the provision of improper 
soil, not to mention non-recognition of the 
necessity for careful watering and occasional 
manuring. The popular fancy for conifers and 


The Silvery Dwarf Harebell (Edraianthus Pumilio). 


it as “ sehr dankbar” (very thankful), but it 
has proved so far thankless enough not to bloom ; 
A. sarmentosa, on the contrary, flowers and 
spreads. A. arachnoidea is a beautiful little 
species with silky rosettes. A. foliosa is very 
impatient of damp, but grows vigorously enough 
when it does not damp off. A. sempervivoides, 
a Himalayan species, looks like a deep-coloured 
variety of sarmentosa ; the rosettes are like 
miniature sempervivums. A. Chumbyi and 
A. lanuginosa were ungrateful enough to 
resent the shade and shelter afforded them 
by some of their neigbours and to take 
their leave of me. 1 mean to replace them 
and to warn off intruders from their private 
premises. 

Campanula garganica, C. g. hirsuta, and C. 
isophylla (blue and white) make my heart glad 
by their profusion of bloom and their desire to 
enlarge their borders. Campanula Saxifraga is 
healthy, but not free-flowering—at least, with 
me. The Algerian Iris, which I raised from 
seed, Idas not bloomed, but looks fresh and 
green. Then there are the Ivy-leaved Cycla¬ 
mens, pink and white, the white especially a 
boautifu kind ; Cyclamen cilicicum is also an 


you an account of my own efforts to grow some 
of the choicer alpine plants in a limited space 
and under conditions not very congenial to the 
plants. 

To begin with, I had a narrow bonier adjoin¬ 
ing house wall, aspect due south, al»out 24 feet 
wide, Iff inches high, and 30 feet long, made up 
of lime-rubbish, leaf-mould, sand, peat, and gar¬ 
den-mould. This was well mixedand trodden very 
firm. I had used Norfolk sandstone for making 
some rocky mounds for alpines in another part of 
the garden, but found that it erumblod and split 
from the action of the weather. The only stone 
procurable was Derbyshire spar, which 1 did not 
like, therefore I was thrown liaek on burrs from 
the brickfield. They are probably neither so 
ornamental nor so cool as stone, yet as my 
plants are thriving and but little “ rock ” shows 
in summer, the appearance is not so important. 
Trained to the wall are two Peach-trees: a 
yellow Tree Lupine, through which grow Sola- 
num jasminoides and a plant of Eccremocarpus 
sea her. 

There are in the l>order six varieties of 
Cistus—C. algarvensis, the very similar C. for- 
mosus. C. undulatus. C. cris us C. florentinus. 


Crocus Ini|>erati. 


autumn-blooming kind. I have 



Cistus florentiuu*. 


one other which has not yet 
flowered, but the foliage of 
which is lovely. Arabis hry- 
oides is a charming little grey- 
foliaged kind, while Arabis 
vochinensis makes a patch of 
close bright green. Asperula 
arcadiensis is another silvery- 
foliaged alpine, beautiful Itoth 
in and out of flower. Still 
another Asperula in my bonier 
is A. nitida, a modest little 
flower ; these I grow in chinks. 
/Ethionema persicum makes 
quite a cloud of delicate colour 
in its season, and sows itself. 
Iberis jucunda is showing its 
little flower - heads on every 
shoot, which will ere loiig open 
their pretty pink eyes, loir two 
years in succession the Chilian 
Crocus has flowered on this 


and C. ladauiferus—Cheiranthus mutabilis, and 
I he old double yellow and crimson Wallflowers 
yrow near the wall and are now showing flower. 
E Iraianthus serpyllifolius (both blue and white), 
E. tenuifolius, and E. Pumilio, grow well and 



border, and the little clumps look as if there 
might be one or two flowers by and-bye. The 
alpine Poppies, the Erinus, ami the Linaria sow 
themselves, so I can harflly claim credit for 
their beauty. Saponaria ocymoides makes a 
veil of pink for its particular 4 * rock,” while close 
1 ) 3 ' Veronica satureiarfolia clothes its allotted 


shrubs as tub plants leads to the death, generally 
from drought and poverty at the roots, of many 
a tree which in the open ground, with room to 
develop, might have oeen pretty ; and a gaunt, 
stalky Euonymus, bare al>out its lower parts, or 
an Arbor-vitai, grimy one side and brown the 
other, cannot by any stretch of fancy be con¬ 
sidered an ornament, though often apparently a 
satisfaction toitsowner. Probably, the selection 
ofcvergreensfortubcultureis dictated in all cases 
by the idea that they w ill be ornamental all the 
year round. As a matter of fact, severe frosts 
injure them very much—much more so than it 
they were in the open ground—and dry, cutting 
winds also spoil their beauty, so * that the 
chances are much against their remaining in 
good health ami looks for an}’ length of time 
after they are of a size sufficient to balance the 
tub in w’hich they are planted. Personally, I 
prefer to see an empty tub in the winter to one 
containing a half-dead or ding}’ conifer or ever¬ 
green ; and tubs which are only planted for the 
summer, or which can be taken under shelter, 
if not of a warm greenhouse, at least of a cold 
one, or even of a stable or shed, can }>e made 
both interesting and attractive. At the men¬ 
tion of Oranges and Myrtles as tub plants 
everyone wiR immediate]}’ recall the immense 
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specimens to be seen in the Versailles and 
Tuileries gardens in France ; and such as these, 
although attainable only by those possessing 
large facilities for their winter housing, are 
precious possessions. Their huge tubs have to be 
made on purpose, and are provided for the most 
part with wheels for easier progression. It is, 


Tree Lupine. 


however, quite within the capacity of the 
amateur who can only afford scant time and 
outlay to make a brave summer show in a 
.'■mailer way, whether or no ho is able to house 
his tubs during the cold weather. 

The most useful tubs for this purpose are the 
buckets in which lard is sent from America. 
They can be bought from almost all grocers, and 
are usually sold at sixpenceeAch. The first thing 
to be done with them is to free them from grease, 
which is best achieved by a thorough washing 
with strong soda-water. After this they must 
be painted, and the iron-wire handles which 
proclaim their use removed. The darkest 
jossible green paint looks best with all flowers, 
and the aim as regards colour of the tubs should 
lie towards repression rather than emphasis. It 
is only necessary to paint the outsides of the 
buc kets, the interior may have a coat of creosote 
wash, which is obtainable from all oil-shops, and 
is very cheap. The quality of the paint used is 
worth investigation, lor very cheap paint made 
up with whitening instead of white lead will 
not stand the weather well, and will look smeary 
und dull, besides being disagreeable to use. The 
ni-vt. oix*ration, a most necessary one, provides 
for efficient drainage, and consists in boring 
three or four holes in the tub’s bottom—a task 
easily performed with a red-hot poker, which 
does the job more quickly than a centre-bit, and 
also preserves the edges by charring them. 
Over these holes a good heap of broken crocks 
must be placed, and over these again a layer 
of rough lumps of turfy loam and fibre, then 
a good thick layer of loam and old hot-bed man¬ 
ure will give the roots tempting food. It must 
be remembered that plants in cramped quarters 
like these want somethihg to retain moisture 
and give ample nourishment, and no greater 
mistake can lie marie than to fill tubs with 
ordinary garden soil, under the impression that 
it is as good in small quantities as in bulk. 

The foundation soil, so to speak, may be as 
directed for all tubs, no matter what is to be 
grown in them. The soil surrounding the roots 
must be adapted to the plant’s special needs. A 
mixture of good loam—it is well worth while to 
buy the materials for tub soil, either separately 
or mixed, despite the small extra coBt, from a 
reliable source—two parts, leaf-mould half a 
part, and coarse sand a quarter of a part, with 
half a part of old hot bed manure, will grow 
most plants admirably, and may be modi¬ 
fied to taste, a little peat being a necessary 
addition in some cases, as w'here Azaleas, 
which make good tub plants in coses where 
winter shelter is possible, or Spiraeas are used. 
The Azalea mollis, the Indian-Azalea, is 


suitable, but, of course; 'cannot rival plants 
whose flowering period is the whole summer. 
Of these, Zonals and the white and yellow Paris 
Daisies or Marguerites take the palm for free- 
flowering, the latter growing into great bushes 
under liberal culture, and requiring an abun¬ 
dance of moisture. Where Zonals are used, a 
charming display may be made by 
means of a long row of tubs, each 
filled with three plants in an as¬ 
cending scale of colour, beginning 
with white and shading up to deep 
crimson, the three plants in eaeh 
tub being strictly of the same 
kind and colour. These along 
one side of a flagged path, with 
a row' containing alternate white 
and yellow’ Marguerites up. the 
other side, make a most charming 
picture ; and if they can be housed 
away from frost in the winter 
will last several seasons, being 
well mulched with fresh soil and 
manure each year, severely cut 
hack in autumn before taking 
them indoors, and most sparingly 
watered during their seclusion. 
Other suitable subjects for this 
kind of culture are Lilies, which 
are hardy, the Hpeciosum group 
being most successful, and aura- 
turn, though somewhat fickle and 
seldom blooming twice, unless 
English grown bulbs are used ; 
Diplacus ealifomicus, a very 
showy plant which is tender, but 
lends itself admirably to tub cul¬ 
ture, and w ill live in the tub until 
too big for it; Daturas, which are 
I also winter tender but make a brave show of 
| grand tubular blooms ; Cannas, which require 


Pifschkinia srHIoiricfl. 

rich soil and die down in w inter like other half 
hardy bulbs ; and such annuals as Sweet Peas, 

Mignonette, Thunbergias, and 
some of the Ipomteas, which 
W’ill trail over three tall branch¬ 
ing sticks, crossed, and fixed in 
the soil. Stalky plants, as 
Lilies, should have a surfacing 
plant, and if Campanulas, such 
as isophylla or carpatica, Saj>o- 
naria, or Mignonette are used, 
the tub will be gay both before 
and after the blooming season 
of its principal occupants. 

M. L. W. 


bougie 


HARDY ’CYCLAMENS. 

Ix the dark days of winter and 
of earliest spring the charming 
little Cyclamen Coum expands 
its reflexed blossoms ana cre¬ 
ates a delightful winter picture. 

As is the case with the Hepa- 
ticas, the hardy Cyclamens 
merit a far wider appreciation 
than they obtain, and it is 
only when grown in quantity 
in gardens where their cultural 
requirements are naturally or 
artificially provided that their 
value from an ornamental 
point of view' is adequately seen. In the 
culture of Cyclamens perfect drainage is of the 
first importance, and therefore an elevated 


position, such as a bank, raised bed, or pocket 
in the rock-garden, is well adapted to their 
requirements in this respect. To attempt the 
culture of these plants in a soil retentive of 
moisture is to court failure. The compost 
employed should be porous, sandv loam, leaf- 
mould, old mortar - rubbish, and road-grit, 
especially where the last is collected from 
roads mended w’ith limestone, since the Cycla¬ 
mens exhibit a distinct partiality for a calcareous 
soil, this proving an excellent rooting medium. 
Rough stones embedded about the norms 
are much appreciated by the plants. 

In planting, the corms should not lie placed 
on the surface of the soil, but should Ihj covered 
w’ith a layer .‘1 inches in depth, while a yearly 
top-dressing of leaf-mould usually tends to pro¬ 
mote vigorous growth. As a rule, although 
instances may be adduced of Cyclamens flourish¬ 
ing in a site fully exposed to the sun, a parti¬ 
ally shaded position is advisable. Shelter from 
bitter gales is also desirable, since these often 
twist offthe leaves and thus materially weaken the 
plants. Corms should always lie planted during 
their resting period. In thesouth and south-west, 
where conditions are favourable, the hardy 
Cyclamens increase rapidly from self-sown seed, 
and are soon surrounded by a numerous progeny. 
After the flower has fallen, during the pro¬ 
duction of the seed-pod, the stalk coils round 
upon itself. The seeds often take almost a year 
to ripen, during which time they are exposed 
to the attacks of slugs and mice, so that where 
it is desired to havo seed from any particular 
plant the pods should l>o protected by muslin 
and perforated r.ine collars. During severe 
frosts the leaves and flower-stems become quite 
limp, and lie apparently lifeless on the ground ; 
but on the advent of warmer weather these 
quickly regain their pristine vigour. 

Perhaps the most generally growmisC. C<mm, 
blooming in the w’inter ana early spring. It 
bears deep crimson-purple flowers, w’hicn are 
scentless, and rounded leaves of a dark green 
colour. There are also varieties bearing flowers 
of every tint between the normal and pure 
white. C. alpinum, C. Atkinsi, C. ibericuni, 
and C. vernum are forms of this species, of 
which the best is C. Atkinsi, which bears 
white flowers w’ith a maroon blotch at the 
liase of the petals, and of larger size than those 
of the type. C. repandum, blooming in April 
and May, is the true C. hedera-folium, a title 
now' more usually bestow’ed upon C. neapolitanura. 
Its flow’ers are of a rosy hue, ami its triangular 
leaves are attractively marbled with white. C. 
ncapolitanum, as has been stated, has usurped 
the name of hedenefolium, by which it is equally 
well known os by its correct appellation. It 
l>ears its flowers in the early autumn. The 
slightly fragrant blossoms are rose-coloured in 
the type, but there is also a charming white 
variety, as well as many gradations of colour 
betw’een these two tints. At the time the 
flowers are produced the plants are leafless, but 


Acantholimon glum&ceum. 


i the foliage, which is of exceeding beauty, is 
; developed before the plants have passed out of 
bloom. The leaves are large, pointed, and 

Original from 
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toothed, often being aa much as 5 inches 
in length, and handsomely marbled with 
white. They remain in full beauty through the 
whole winter, and large colonies of the plants 
present exquisite pictures, especially where 
these are naturalised beneath deciduous trees, 
such as Beeches. Well-grown, vigorous corms 
often attain a diameter of 1*2 inches, and bear 
as many as two hundred blossoms. C. cyprium 
and C. grcecum are forms of this species. C. 
europaum bears its purplish-red, dclioiously 
fragrant flowers in the autumn and well into 
the early winter. Its foliage is rounded and of 
a dark green tint, sometimes slightly mottled 
with a lighter shade. C. cilicicum ia apparently 
merely a variation of this species. S. W. F. 


ZINNIAS. 

For flower garden decoration double and single- 
flowered Zinnias are unsurpassed for brilliancy, 
especially now that the colours have been 
improved so much of late. I wonder that Zinnias 
are not more extensively cultivated. For 
supplying cut-flowers in quantity there are few 
plants to equal a well-selected strain of this 
annual. Zinnias can now be obtained in 
separate colours. Where many persons make a 
mistake in Zinnia culture is that of raising the 
plants in heat and drawing them up weakly. In 
this way success cannot be achieved, as weakly 
prepared plants do not branch out strongly or 
freely afterwards. It is upon the manner in 
which the plants break into additional shoots 
that success depends. Cool treatment produces 
a sturdy growth, this giving finer blooms and 
more of them. The middle of March is a good 
time to sow the seed in boxes or pans of sandy 
soil, with cold-frame protection only. Shade 
from bright sun will prevent evaporation and 
hasten germination of the seed. Directly the 
plants show through the soil remove the shad¬ 
ing; and give all the light and air possible to 
induce a Bturdy growth from the start. 

When the plants are large enough to handle 
they can be pricked off into prepared soil in a 
shallow cold-frame or in a temporary sod pit, 
over which a glass light can lie placed to afford 
a little warmth to induce the plants to start 
quickly into growth. The base of the frame 
should consist of ashes. On this should be 
placed a layer of old Mushroom-bed manure an 
inch thick. Into this the roots run freely, 
enabling the plants to be lifted at planting¬ 
time with a good ball of earth. Any refuse 
from the potting-bench, to which is added leaf- 
mould or decayed vegetable refuse, will afford 
a capital rooting medium. The plants, if 
pricked out 2 inches apart and the frames kept 
(dose and shaded for a few days, will quickly 
make headway and will require all the air 
possible afterwards to keep them stocky when 
the weather is suitable. An open situation 
is the best site for a Zinnia-bed. The soil 
should be deeply dug and well manured, as the 
stronger the growth the finer the flowers. If 
plants are to be grown in a single row beside a 
path, they may be placed so that they will grow 
upright at once, and have a stake placed along¬ 
side of each to secure the leading shoot to. If 
the plants are in a mass in a bed a different 
style of planting should be adopted. Instead 
of putting the plants quite upright they should 
be sloped. Each plant will require quite 1 foot 
of space, as the side shoots grow to a consider¬ 
able length. If crowded, the blossoms cannot 
develop fully. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Daffodils after forcing.—I should be 
grateful if you would kindly give me advice 
about the treatment of forced Daffodil bulbs 
when they have finished flowering in the house? 
I Want to increase my outdoor stock. Should 
the bulbs be kept in the boxes or pots, watered, 
and given any other extra nourishment until 
the leaves die down and then be planted in the 
garden ; or should they be planted outside at 
once after flowering, and should the ground 
have any particular preparation? Should Roman 
Hyacinths be treated m the same way as the 
Daffodils ?— Ashbourne. 


It will suffice if you continue to supply the 
bulbs with moisture till the foliage is ripened 
off. There is no need of manure or other 


nourishment as the 
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When you have done with them indoors. 
When fully ripened off lay the biilbs out to 
dry for a week or two, and then sort 
and replant in good ground. These bulbs 
will not flower much for a season, or perhaps 
two, a matter largely dependent on the manner 
in which they have been forced, as also the 
varieties. You had better dig the ground fully 
18 inches deep, and bury some decayed manure 
at 0 inches deep. Plant the bulbs at 4 inches 
deep. If you are planting these in the border, 
we would suggest digging a hole 2 feet or more 
across, laying in the manure, and replacing the 
Boil, excepting 4 inches of the upper part, and 
then place the bulbs in position all over the soil 
at 4 inches apart. Press them lightly into the 
earth and cover in. In this way, when fully 
recovered, you will obtain some fine masses of 
colour, and being well planted there will be no 
need for further disturbance for several years. 
The Roman Hyacinths are of no use; throw 
them away. 

Violets in frames. — I have a small frame 
which I want to plant some Violets in. It 
measures 3 feet 3 inches by 3 feet, and it is 
2 feet deep. I wish to have Violets flowering 
in it in the winter. Would you kindly tell me 
when I ought to plant them, and how many I 
ought to put in it, and what kind of soil I should 
use?— M. Bolton. 

Get some well-rooted layers and plant out 
about the first week in April in well-manured 
ground facing the sun. Plant 1 foot apart each 
way, and when they commence to grow freely 
constant attention is necessary to keep off all 
the runners. During the summer duBt them 
well with soot, and water overhead on dry days 
to keep them free of red-spider. By the end of 
September they should be fit to go into the 
frames, placing them as near the glass as pos¬ 
sible, and well watering in to settle them. 
Cover them well in frosty weather, but admit 
air as soon as the glass rises to freezing point to 
prevent damping. Marie Louise and Comte de 
Brazza (white) are the best double varieties to 
grow in frames. Among the single kinds 
Princess of Wales is one of the best. Old spent 
hot-bed material is a9 good as anything to grow 
them in in the frames, and if this is not to 
hand, any fairly light soil, with which has been 
mixed some rough leaf-mould, will answer well. 

Suitable flowers for bed.— I have 
two round beds, about 4 feet in diameter, which 
I want to make resplendent with flowers in 
summer. Hitherto I have put out plants in the 
late spring, but they have not done well. 
Would you advise sowing seeds, and if so, what 
kinds? The plants must not exceed a foot in 
height and should be in several colours. Would 
Zinnias do for one kind ?— Scrutator. 

You do not mention any particular season in 
which you would prefer the beds to be most 
showy, so we give a variety that would 

f iroduce a lasting display. You confine the 
ist to plants only 1 foot high, but Zinnias, 
which you mention, most frequently exceed 
this. China Asters in distinct shades, dwarf 
Ageratums, Heliotropes, yellow Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi are all useful 
things and free-flowering. The Asters, Ver¬ 
benas, and Phlox must all be raised from seeds, 
sown now in boxes of sandy soil in a slightly 
warm frame. We think your best course 
would be to obtain young plants from some of the 
many advertisers in our columns. A pretty bed 
may be formed thus : Crimson, scarlet, pink, or 
white shades of Tuberous Begonias and a margin 
of Lobelia Emperor William. After planting 
the Begonias, scatter thinly a few seeds of 
Giant Mignonette in the soil. This would 
flower early and could be pulled out when the 
Begonias begin to bloom. Both Heliotrope and 
Verbenas give a fine display, and young plants 
can be had cheaply. Zinnias are usually in 
mixed colours, but Asters may be had in 
separate colours, either in plants or seed. 

Making a tennis-lawn.—I have a 
Strawberry-bed, which I would like to convert 
into a tennis-lawn. If I had fruit from the 
Strawberries this time and then sow lawn seeds 
afterwards, would the Grass stand the winter, 
and would it be ready for use next summer ? I 
shall be glad of your advice as to what to do and 
what seeds to get, etc.— Reader. 

If you particularly desire to have some fruit 
this season from your Strawberry-bed, you 


should in any case have All the plants cut off 
and burned so soon as the fruit hlis been 
gathered. If then the soil be very hdrd and 
dry, little good can be done until rain falls. 
But if it bo workable, then give a dressing of 
well-decayed and very short manure, forking it 
in from 10 inches to 12 inches deep, and leaving 
the surface level, then tread it all over alike and 
rake it thoroughly. It should then be fit to 
receive the seed. Get that from a seedsman, 
telling him the extent of your ground and its 
quality, and he will send you the proper amount. 
Sow about the first week in September to have 
strong Grass to stand the winter. If you prefer, 
clear off the plants now, get the ground ready 
as advised, and sow first week in April, well 
raking it in and rolling it. From that sowing 
you should have a lawn by August. 


Raising? Crown Anemones from 
Seed. —When should I sow Anemone ooron- 
aria and A. fulgens to get an autumn blooming ? 
If possible, I should like to sow outside. Could 
I go on sowing every month, say from May to 
September in open, to give me blossoms at diffe¬ 
rent times ? As a continuation, do you advise 
lifting tubers in June and storing and planting 
again in October as being better than leaving 
them in the ground all the year round ? I think 
some of mine have died from thi9.— Anon. • 
The seeds of these Anemones should always 
be sown as soon aa ripe. It is not pos¬ 
sible to regulate the flowering period of 
these plants from sowing the seeds, as the 
plants do not usually reach the flowering stage 
before 18 months or so. For instance, if the 
seeds are sown as soon as gathered, say in 
August last, very few would germinate before 
the present spring, and these would reach the 
flowering stage a year later. You may regulate 
the flowering of the plants by planting the 
tubers at various seasons, and secure as good 
a flowering in September as in April or May. 
Indeed, we have planted the above species in 
great quantity so late as midsummer ana secured 
a grand display in the autumn of the same year. 
All that is needed is that you keep a portion of 
the tubers in perfectly dry sand in a dry and 
freely-ventilated place, such as a shelf in an 
outhouse, till required for planting. The tubers 
will assuredly be reduced in size by their 
enforced reBt, but in a surprisingly short time 
they respond to the warm influence of the soil 
and appear above ground. The same holds 
good of Ranunculus, but we do not advise 
planting later than the end of June. If yon 
consider your Anemones deteriorate, by all 
means lift them and store them away till 
planting time. In some heavy soils this is quite 
a necessity, and even in light and warm soils 
the tubers deteriorate in quality and diminish 
greatly in quantity. Lift them as soon as the 
foliage decays, ana plant at the end of October 
or November. In this country this lifting is 
helpful, and in conjunction with autumn 
planting saves the young tops being damaged 
by frost. This frequently happens when left in 
the soil, owing to the early restarting into 
growth. 

PUBChkinla SCllloldeS.— Less familiar to 

? *owers of outdoor flowers than the Scillas, the 
nschki nias are not desi rable plants for the choice 
border or the rock-garden. The Puschkinias 
are more difficult to establish than the Squills, 
and appear to me to require a warmer situation. 
They are, besides, exceedingly subject to the 
Attacks of slugs, which appear to find that the 
flowers when about to emerge from between the 
leaves are delicacies. One has to make frequent 
search in the neighbourhood of the Puschkinias 
for their hidden foes. As March flowers these 
Puschkinias are very desirable.—S. 


“The Bullish Flower Garden.”— 

Thoroughly revised, with fall descriptions of all 
the best plants , their culture and arrangement , 
beautifully illustrated. Medium 8w>, 15*. ; post 
free , 15*. 6d. Bound in 2 vole.—sage green 
morocco—for library or presentation, one guinea. 
Of all booksellers, etc. “ Worth more than all 
other books on flower gardening and landscape 
gardening ever published. Whatever success l 
have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good 
gardening , but, what is quite as important, con¬ 
demns bad gardening , giving reasons that arc 
convincing for both.” —J. W. Elliot, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. iral from 
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ROSAS, 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT UNDER 
GLASS. 

In these days of cheap glass-houses many of the 
readers of Gardening Illustrated would find a 
house full of the above grand old Rose a very pro¬ 
fitable investment. Planted out in good soil 
it makes wonderful growths, many of the plants 
reaching a length of 10 feet or 12 feet in a sea¬ 
son. It seems a pity to cut this fine wood back 
in the orthodox style, and a far better plan is to 
bend the growths horizontally to within 2 feet 
or 3 feet of the ground. The plants should, 
however, be prepared for this treatment. After 
they have flowered in early spring withhold 
water for a time. As soon as new growth com¬ 
mences, the wood that has flowered is slightly cut 
back and all the thin, twiggy shoots removed, so 
as to provide a free circulation of air and sun¬ 
light. The borders should then tie thoroughly 
watered and the plant liberally fed at intervals 
with liquid-manure to encourage a rapid growth. 
By the autumn the long growth previously 
alluded to will be the result of this treatment. 
As it takes from 12 to 14 weeks from the 
pruning to the blooming of this Rose under 
glass, the time to start the house must be 
regulated by the owner’s requirements. 
When about to commence, go over the 
plants, cut out small and unripe wood, and 
retain the long growths to within from 
5 feet to 8 feet of their base. Commence at one 
end of the house and peg these growths down, 
but all to one uniform level, so that when the 
new growths break, which they will do from 
almost every eye, they all obtain equal light 
and air. Give the beds at the same time a 
.lressing of old manure, with a sprinkling of 
one-meal and wood-ashes. Before new growths 
,\re far advanced cow-manure is put on the 
•orders in ridges about 1 foot apart. By placing 
on the beds in this manner the roots obtain 
some of the nourishment as carried down after 
each watering. When the roots become very 
active the manure is spread all over the beds, 
which induces the roots to come to the surface. 
By attention to minor details a house full of 
superb red Roses will reward the owner. When 
the flowering is over cut away the pegged-down 
growths, these latter beiug replaced during the 
summer by the new growths already on the 
move. Rosa. 


winter the frost will, in too many cases, have 
done the work of pruning for us in respect to 
this somewhat tender clam. It is yet early to 
tell what damage has been done, but plants of 
the beautiful Rose last named do not look at all 
happy. Roses recently planted—that is, last 
autumn, and since—must be pruned back. This 
is the Burest way of building a good foundation 
for the future trees. The disturbed roots have 
not the chance to provide vigorous growth the 
first year after planting that more permanent 
plants have. 

A long established time for pruning Roses is 
March for the hardier sorts and April for the 
more tender Teas. These periods cannot be 
found fault with. In mild seasons, and even in 

few days of warm weather after severe frosts, 
Roses push out the green leaves, and this 
circumstance makes most of us want to begin 
pruning. It is, however, risky to do so before 
the time named, because of harm likely to 
accrue from late frosts. Whilst the tops of the 
branches are growing the buds or “eyes” 
below are kept safe by being inactive. The 
loss of sap may be considerable when 
cutting the branches in a growing state, 
as it were, but it is the less of two 
evils. Always use a sharp knife in prun¬ 
ing Roses. Any other implement will bruise 
the growth and do harm. The inner part 
of a Rose-tree, again, should be that most 
thinned, otherwise a mass of shoots will form 
that will rob one another of proper room for 
development. Cut in an outward direction, not 
too close to the growing buds. . 

The foregoing remarks apply more especiaUy 1 y 
to dwarf and standard Roses. Climbers require 
less Bevere cutting out. In this instance the 
plan is to first deal with dead wood, then shorten 
slightly very long branches, as well as the short 
twiggy side growths. Afterwards entirely 
remove an old branch wherever there is a young 
one of the last season’s growth to fasten into its 
place. _ H. S. 


can be no doubt that the striped variety known 
as Rosa Mundi, and more generally as the York 
and Lancaster (albeit it is not the true one) 
originated from the crimson Damask, for they 
may both be seen at times upon one and the 
same plant. Such Roses as these are excellent 
for the front of shrubberies if they are afforded 
plenty of space to spread, as they certainly will 
do if encouraged and liberally treated. Many 
of these old Roses might be considerably 
improved were they but attended to one half as 
carefully as the modern varieties, and their 
beauty would surprise not a few. This variety 
and Rosa Mundi make showy pillar Roses. 

Pruning: climbing: Roses. — I have 
several Lord Penzance Sweet Briers planted to 
form a hedge. They were received from the 
nursery with shoots 3 feet to 5 feet long. How 
ought they to be pruned ? The buds are Btroug 
and healthy the whole length. I have also 
some climbing Teas. These, I know, object 
strongly to the knife. Ought they to be cut 
back this their first spring ? Lamarque, 
Fortune’s Yellow, and Banksian are among 
them.—E. A. G. 

We should advise you to leave the bushes un¬ 
pruned this season, but next year cut back to 
within 2 feet of the ground. This will ensure 
a nice bushy hedge, well-furnished at the base. 
You might without any detriment to the bushes 
leave one growth per plant its full length next 
year, should you be reluctant to cut all back. 
The plants of Lamarque and Fortune’s Yellow 
will be the better for pruning this their first 
year. Cut them back to about naif their present 
length, afterwards retain their whole length. 
The Banksian Rose will *be best allowed to grow 
as it likes for a year or two. 


PRUNING ROSES. 

Perhaps no work in Rose culture is more puzzling 
to amateurs than pruning, yet a few simple rules 
might assist those without experience. The 
first thing to consider is the object of the culti¬ 
vator : Is a limited number of highly-developed 
blooms desired, or a quantity of not less beauti¬ 
ful flowers from a plant ? It is clear, then, that 
in the first case we want but few shoots, and a 
plant may, therefore, be cut back hard ; that is 
to say, every growth on a tree may be removed 
to an inch or so of its base, besides old as 
well as weakly stems. For a quantity of 
shoots, each to supply blooms, those of 
last year’s growth should be left propor¬ 
tionally longer. The least vigorous should 
be cut hardest and the strongest 
the most wood to be left on the plant, 
logues of Rose specialists usually indicate the 
growth of a particular variety by placing against 
each, “ moderate,” “ robust ” or “ vigorous,” 
and “ very vigorous.” The last may be grown 
as climbers, and need very little cutting beyond 
taking away worn-out growth and weakly stems, 
besides shortening slightly those of extra length. 
Vigorous Roses, of which the variety Mrs. John 
Larng is a very good example, may have from 
6 inches to 9 inches of each shoot left after 
pruning. Robust growers generally produce a 
bushy tree and not very long shoots. These 
should be reduced to about 4 inches. The 
moderate growing varieties are the least satis¬ 
factory and in plenty of gardens refuse to grow 
at all. These must be pruned back every year. 
The moderate growers unfortunately include 
many Roses of great beauty, such as A. K. 
Williams, Horace Vernet, jCavier Olibo, Gus¬ 
tave Piganeau, and others. 

Some of the Tea-scented kinds, again, ore of 
moderate growth—Comtesse de Nadaill&c, for 
instance. But Teas generally are better when 
but little pruning is oone. In factijsfter a hard 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning newly-potted Roses.— When 
should I prune Roses Gloire Lyonnais© and 
General Jacqueminot, which were planted in 
October in large pots in cool house, and are now 
breaking very freely ?— Cronje. 

The plants being in a cool-house may be 

S runed at once : indeed, this might have been 
one last month, much to the benefit of the 
plants, supposing you could keep the frost out 
of your house. If, however, you prune them 
now to good dormant eyes, the top one pointing 
outward, you will find that they will break out 
strongly again. You must prevent loss of sap 
by painting over the cut part with a little 
painters’ knotting. The La France will be the 
better for hard pruning as it was planted in 
October. Cut back to three or four eyes from 
the base. 

good white Tea Rose.— Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, a white sport of the old favourite 
Souvenir d’un Ami, although not possessing 
the refinement of such a Rose as The Bride, 
is, nevertheless, a splendid kind for outdoor 
culture. It is one of the hardiest of the Teas, 
very pure in colour, and a capital grower. 
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r€ 8ata-1 Where practicable it should be budded w upon a 
1 standard Brier, for its flue globular flowers 
are rather heavy and much inclined to droop, 
but in standard form these drooping flowers, 
resembling as they do large eggs, are thuB 
displayed to great advantage. It will be 
gathered from the foregoing remarks that a 
Rose with such vigour must also make an 
excellent specimen in a pot, and so it is. If 
one desires a good variety to plant against one 
of the pillars of the conservatory, this Rose, 
together with its pink parent, would make a 
delightful pair.— Rosa. 

The old red Damask Rose.— Few, if 
any, of the modem single or semi-double Roses 
can compare with the above old favourite. To 
see it in perfection one must visit the Rose 
garden in the early morning. Its immense rosy- 
red petals Bparkling with dew never appear 
ouite so handsome as they do at this time of the 
day, although at any time during their brief 
flowering season they are very lovely, their 
beauty doubly enhanced by the quantity of 
golden-yellow stamens and pale green foliage 
that so bountifully clothes tne shoots. There 


Roses for a west wall.— I wish to plant 
a couple of Roses against the side of the kitchen 
wall. The situation is only open to the south 
and west. Would you kindly say what Roees I 
should get ? I want crimson or dark red for 
colour. The soil is nothing but sand, so I sup¬ 
pose I should require to put in fresh soil. 
Would you kindly say what this should be, and 
how deep ? I have a W. A. Richardson. Is 
this haray enough to leave out all the year 
round ?— Mabel Bolton. 

Monsieur Desir is one of our best dark crimson 
climbing Roses. We think if you planted this 
variety upon the west wall and Longworth 
Rambler upon the south, you would find that 
they would produce a tine effect when well 
established. Heine Marie Henrietta is a vigorous 
grower and a very useful Rose. It is not 
very dark, the colour being a bright cherry- 
carmine. Waltham Climber No. 3 is aii 
excellent dark climber and very fragrant. 
The soil, being of a sandy nature, must be 
replaced with some good loam. A few barrow- 
fuls from a part of tne garden where it is not so 
sandy would do if you have any difficulty in 
obtaining loam. We should advise you to 
remove the old soil 3 feet deep and about 2 feet 
wide each way, then fill up with a mixture of 
new soil two parts, and cow-manure one part. 
This manure is much to be preferred for light 
soils. Should you obtain loam of a heavy, 
clayey texture, then stable - manure would 
answer the purpose. The variety W. A. 
Richardson is practically hardy, and may be 
left outdoors all the winter. If planted on the 
west wall this Rose should yield a quantity of 
beautiful buds. 


Destroying: red ants.— How can minute 
red ants that are in a small forcing-house be 
exterminated ? They seem to be on the 
Gardenias. —Mrs. Poe. 

When ants become a uuisauce, and it is desir¬ 
able to destroy them, the great thing is to find 
out where their nests are. They can then pro¬ 
bably be dealt with in a wholesale manner ; 
otherwise they can only be trapped, which is a 
long and tedious business. Ants, like most 
other creatures, only infest places where they 
can obtain food, and, as a rule, if you find 
plants overrun by them (fruit trees bearing fruit 
excepted), it is because the plants are infested 
with aphides or scale insects, which secrete a 
sweet substance on which the ants feed, or, at 
any rate, collect. Very likely your Gardenias are 
infested with one of the scale insects. If this 
be the case, and you thoroughly cleanse the 
plants, and your other plants are not attacked 
Original from 
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I expect the ants will soon quit your house. 
However, if you wish to destroy them, and can 
find their nests, you can do so by pouring 
boiling water into them. This is easily done if 
they are in the earth outside the house. If they 
are not, but are under the house, it may be 
possible to reach them by taking Bonie of the 
floor up. If this cannot be done, but you can 
find the crack or hole by which they enter, take 
some well-kneaded clay or putty, and place it 
round the hole, so as to form a kind of cup. 
Into this pour some paraffin-oil or a strong solu¬ 
tion of carbolic acid, which will, if the hole is 
in a downward direction, gradually sink into 
the nest and kill the inmates or drive them out. 
If trapping has to be resorted to, sponges soaked 
in treacle, or bones which have not been picked 
quite clean, are very useful. A piece of string 
should be tied to each, so that when they are 
covered with ants they may be dipped into 
boiling water to kill the ants. Saucers partly 
filled with beer and treacle, and with flat pieces 
of wood so placed against them that the ante 
lean reach their edges, should also be tried.— 
G. S. S. 

Heliotropes.— These make most useful wall or pillar 
'plants, taking' a little time to grow into effective specimens, 
•but when they are once permanently established they will 
last for years, one pruning each season being given to 
keep them within reasonable limits. Almost any of the 
kinds now in cultivation will answer for this purpose. 


BOOKS. 


DESTROYING INSECTS.* 

We have received from Mr. James Dobbie, 
of Rothesay, a pamphlet entitled “ Practical 
Instructions to Procure Shelter for the Amnia) 
and Vegetable Kingdom, and Kill Caterpillars, 
Snails, Worms, Insects, Green-flv, and Para¬ 
sites that Destroy Plauts.’’ Perhaps the 
words with which each page is headed, 

• “ Cultural notes by one having fifty-five years* 
practical experience,” would form a better 
title. At any rate, they would more clearly 
denote the scope of the pamphlet. The author 

• is much impressed with the necessity of afford¬ 
ing most plants shelter of some sort, and 
the great advantage that it is to plants to 
prevent them blowing about in the wind. He 
shows how much better and larger fruit will 
grow if fastened so that it cannot bend or strain 
the stalk as it inoreases in size and weight, as 

. any bending of the stalk “ lessens the supply of 
nutritious fluid to the fruit,” and that he has 
- “from observation and a series of trials, ascer- 
. tained that all sorts of fruit can be raised about 
. one-third larger than they usually are, and their 
quality much improved, . simply by supporting 
■ the fruit in the following manner.*’ Details are 
. then given of the best ways to support the fruit, 
and goes on to say that: “ The successful grow¬ 
ing of plants of all sorts mostly depends on the 
careful staking, tying, or.pegging-aown of the 
same ; indeed, far more depends on it than is 
generally supposed.” The author is a great 
advocate for hedges as a means of shelter, and 
mentions, which is quite true, that walls do not 
break the wind but only divert it and cause 
swirls. Much good advice is given as to the 
cultivation of various plants grown in the 
kitchen garden. The necessity of ventilating 
. greenhouses and frames properly, so that the 
plants should have plenty of fresh air without 
being in a draught, is well pointed out. The 
remarks on insects are of an elementary character. 
Soot, black soap—by which, I suppose, soft-soap 
is meant—lime, and cold water are the only 
insecticides that he speaks of. Scooped out 
Potatoes are recommended as traps for snake- 
millipedes, but no mention is made of any of the 
more modern insecticides, and the number of 
insects alluded to is very small, not more than 
f mr being mentioned i»v name, besides milli- 
pades and snails. As regards growing Potatoes 
the author is a strong advocate of plauting 
whole and not cut sets, and gives figures show¬ 
ing from an experiment he made some years 
ago that the value of the crop from the whole 
sets js nearly double that of the other. This 
pamphlet should prove of interest to most 
cultivators of vegetables. 


v “Practical Instructions to Procure Hhelter for the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdom, and Kill Caterpillars, 
Snails, Worms, Insects, etc., that Destroy Plants.” James 
Dobbie: Butemsn Office, CasUe^street, Rothesay. 
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, GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.-‘—Well-grown Mignonette 
is always valuable,, but especially now 1 and 
through the early spring. There are several 
ways of growing winter and early spring¬ 
flowering Mignonette. To obtain very large 
specimens the seeds should be sown in a gentle 
heat in April, three or four seeds in each small 
pot, and, when they are up, the best is 
selected and shifted on as required through the 
summer, the plants being trained according to 
taste -some being run up as standards several 
feet high, others being formed into pyramids 
with a main central stem and branches radiat¬ 
ing all round, all flowers being pinched off till 
October. During summer the plants may be 
grown on a coke-ash bed outside. The market 
grower’s ideal is to have a dwarf bushy plant 
or plants in a 5-inch pot. Sometimes seeds are 
sown thinly over the surface of the soil, which 
is specially selected and rammed firmly into the 
pots. When the young plants appear the 
weaklings are removed, leaving about four or 
five at equal distances apart. Another way is 
to sow the seeds in 3|-inch pots, thin them to 
three, or sometimes only one is left, and When 
well rooted the plants are shifted into 5-inch 
pots. Under this system seeds may be sown in 
succession from the beginning of August till 
March. Good loam with some body in it two- 
thirds, and the remainder made up of very 
old cow-manure, a dash of bone-meal and a 
sprinkling of wood-ashes, and some leaf-mould or 
peat. Pelargoniums showing buds should be 
opened out with a few small sticks and receive 
liquid-manure twice a week. .Sow a few seeds 
of Cinerarias for early blooming. It is too soon 
yet to sow fully, but a few well-grown, well- 
flowered plants will lie useful next winter. • Very 
handsome specimens may be had in 6-inch and 
7-inch pots, and one w'cll-grown plant has 
more value in the conservatory than half-a- 
dozen poorly developed. As Epacrises and 
Heaths go out of bloom shorten hack straggling 
shoots, and, when they break, shift into larger 
pots any plants which may require moro pot 
room. Early Hydrangeas will now be showing 
flower and should be lieliied with liquid- 
manure. A well-grown plant in a fi-inph pot, 
carrying six large trusses of bloom and not much 
over a loot in height, exclusive of the pot, is 
valuable now. There are, or should be, plenty 
of bulbs of many kinds coming on in succession, 
including Gladioluses and Irises. 

StOV©.—There should be plenty of Tube¬ 
roses coming into bloom now. We are growing 
the American Pearl, and the bulbs are fine this 
season. There are several ways of growing 
Tuberctees. Our earliest lot is potted singly in 
small pots, and when the pots are full of roots 
they are shifted into those of larger size, for the 
most part 5 inches in diameter. They will grow 
very well in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, or a little old cow-manure may be 
added ; and as flowers are wanted early they 
are started in heat, and continue there till the 
flowers begin to open. Later batches will come 
on under cold treatment and the last batch may 
be plunged in coal-ashes outside. Aspidistras 
and other fine foliaged plants may be repotted 
now and any large old plants may be divided 
to make stock. It is necessary to give such 
plants a little extra heat after repotting, especi¬ 
ally if the plants have been pulled to pieces ; 
otherwise a cooler house 4han the stove will 
suit them. Divide and repot Eulalias. These 
are very useful. 

Early vinery. —As soon as the Grape 
thinning is finished a top-dressing of artificial- 
manure may be given, scratched in with a rake, 
and the border well watered with warm or, at 
least, chilled water. I have used a good many 
kinds of manure, and I am not going to give a 
free advertisement to any one manure, as I 
believe I could pick out half-a-dozen manures 
that would give good besults. But in using 
artificial manures the same may not always give 
the same result. I have at times been very well 
satisfied with guano, but the next season the 
same quantity of manure need not give the same 
result; therefore it is better to change the 
manure occasionally, using a manure rich in 
potash and phosphate early in the season, and 
then finish them off with something more stimu¬ 
lating. The quantity to be used must be 


governed by the oondition of the Vines and the 
border, but I have generally used a pound per 
square yard at each dressing. If the Vines are 
healthy they will use up a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment when the berries are growing. 

Early Peaches. —Keep the young growths 
thinned and neatly tied in, and so arrange the 
bearing branches that the fruits can be exposed 
to the full influence of the sunshine. It would 
be a serious matter if the borders were per¬ 
mitted to get too dry now. Peaches, when 
taking their last swelling, must have plenty of 
nourishment. Those who have a liquid-manure- 
tank connected with a cattle-yard need wish for 
nothing better, and it may be used very freely 
indeed, and, if possible, take the chill off it by 
I adding hot water. 

Cucumbers in houses.— These need 
almost continuous attention in the regulation of 
the young shoots. If neglected only Tor a short 
time thoTruits soon get smaller. If each house 
is run through twice a week it will save time 
and the crop will pay for it. Frequent light 
top-dressings will be a great help. Ventilation 
may, of course, be given at the will of the culti¬ 
vator, but we think we get more fruit without 
ventilation and save something in firing; and 
in a non-ventilated house we have no bother 
with insects or mildew. 

Tomatoes under glass.— It is rather too 
soon to plant quite cold-houses, but if there are 
pipes enough to keep out frost I should start 
the plauts. There are many ways of growing 
Tomatoes, but the prime necessity is sweet, 
fresh soil, and when the borders of a house have 
had a crop of Tomatoes planted therein for 
three seasons some other method must l>e 
adopted. To change the soil would mean a good 
deal of labour, and, in consequence, many 
growers try pots. These are expensive, and wo 
find our pobq of a suitable size get fewer in 
number every year. We have used boxes and 
lard and butter firkins, and these last a couple 
of years and are cheaper than pots in some dis¬ 
tricts, especially near a large town. 

Window gardening.— The weather for 
some time has been cold, and it will be as well 
to postpone any repotting required to be done 
till things are a little more genial, but no possi¬ 
ble harm can be done by using the sponge. 
Seeds coming up in the winter must not bo 
over-watered in cold weather. 

Outdoor garden.— Long-stalked flowers 
for cutting are always in demand. One has 
only to look through the markets of any of our 
large towns to see which are the most popular. 
A bed of Iceland Poppies will yield large 
quantities of flow’ers for a long time in summer, 
and if a few seed-pods are permitted to scatter 
their seeds there will be plenty of vigorous 
plants for forming a new bed. Coreopsi* 
grandiflora requires to be treated as a bieuniai, 
a few seeds being sown annually as soon as 
ripe. The Caucasian Scabious is apt to die 
during winter in some places, and to always 
have a healthy stock of this excellent cutting 
plant sow a few seeds under glass early iu 
Bpring and plant out in April. Chrysanthemum 
maximum, C. latifolium, and C. uliginostim 
follow in succession. The various kinds of 
Leopard's Bane (Doronicum) are all useful for 
cutting. Everlasting Peas, though lacking the 
lovely tints and fragrance of the Sweet Peas, 
are more lasting in a cut state. Anemones 
in many forms are very useful for cutting. 
Centaureas (Perennial Cornflower) should be 
rown. We find the yellow and red most in 
emand. The white is dingy in colour and 
the blue is a poor flower. Gaillardias mid 
Columbines, hybrids of the best kinds, are 
charming for cutting, and should be treated as 
biennial? We have had them flower early in 
5-inch pots. Gypsophila pan i n lata is a good 
deal grown, and some of the white, mauve, and 
blue Starworts are lovely for autumn cutting. 
All the above and many other plants of like 
character may be planted when the ground is 
in suitable condition during the next month or 
six weeks. 

Fruit garden.*— Nets will soon be required 
for the blossoms of Apricots and Peaches. In 
early districts the trees will probably be in 
bloom by the time these lines appear. I have 
generally found fishing-nets tightly straified 
over poles sufficient to save a crop. In ex BP B ?~ 
situations a double thickness of netting may be 
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necessary. In our district (Eastern Counties), 
the blossoms are later than usual, the late cold 
weather having acted as a cheok. This ought 
to be an advantage. So far as 1 have seen healthy 
trees are showing plenty of blossoms, and 
Apples, Pears, and Plums are well studded 
with fruit-buds. In pruning Figs thin out some 
of the old naked shoots to make room for 
laying in young wood. To have abundance of 
Figs the young wood must be encouraged in 
every part of the tree. This is a good time to 
prepare borders for Figs and plant them. A 
dry hard bottom of concrete, with 18 inches of 
loam mixed with a few bones, some wood-ashes, 
and old plaster, wall make an ideal bed for Figs. 
It need not be more than 6 feet wide, as when 
necessary the roots can be fed on the surface. 
Stir the soil among Strawberries. Progress will 
soon be visible now, aud nothing stimulates 
growth more than loosening up the surface, not 
deep enough to injure the roots, but to let in 
the air and sunshine. 

Vegetable garden.— The land works 
fairly well now, and all arrears of seed-sowing 
should be fetched up. Anything and every¬ 
thing likely to be required may be sown now, 
and it is even more important to have the land 
in good condition for sowing than to sow on any 
particular day. Still, such things as Onions and 
Parsnips should be sown as early in the month as 
possible. Peas, of course, have been sown ere 
this, and the early kinds will be followed by 
the second earlies and midseason kinds. No 
one has too many early Peas, especially the 
early Marrows. Cauliflowers raised under glass 
may be planted out in sheltered places now. 
We planted a lot in a trench in front of a forcing 
house and they came as early as those under 
h&ndlights. Those who have the means to grow 
Cauliflowers under glass may have Veitch’s 
Forcing variety very early, but for this purpose 
autumn-raised plants are best, sowing, say, 
about the end of August, potting on and keeping 
near the glass, though after Christmas a little 
warmth encourages growth, and the hearts may 
be had from the middle of April onwards. There 
will probably be plenty of Broccoli then, but 
thev will not compare in delicacy of flavour with 
a dish of Veitch s dose and white ; and, of 
course, no one would force Cauliflowers for the 
servants’ hall, and in severe winters Broccoli is 
scarce. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WBHiTS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 19th .—Put in cuttings of various 
Coleuses, Iresine, and Alternanthera. We used 
to strike these, dibbled into light soil in mild 
hot-beds, where they remained till ready to be 
planted out, but we do not want so many now. 
Peach and Apricot blossoms are now sheltered 
with netting, and healthy trees are showing 
plenty of Dlossoms. Fires are now being 
watched very closely on bright mornings— 
dampers in and fires damped down before 
7 o’clock. As soon as the sun strikes a glass 
roof the temperature rises. 

March 20 th .—Repaired worn places in turf 
edgings and elsewhere. Box-edgings that had 
become rather gappy have been replanted, and 
worn gravel walks loosened over, and a little 
fresh gravel added and rolled down. Vaporised 
house containing Arum and other Lilies and 
Roses. We make it a rule to keep those 
together which are liable to insect attacks. 
Made a sowing of tender annuals in heat. 

March 2 lal .—We have some grafting to do, 
but shall wait a few days till the sap is well on 
the move. Put in cuttings of Sage and Mint, 
and sowed seeds of Lavender, Thyme, and 
Rosemary. A few seeds of the tender annual 
herbs, such as Basil, Knotted Marjoram, aud 
Summer .Savory, have l>eeu sown in heat. 
Pricked off Celery and sowed a little more seed 
of Sulh&m Prize. This is a good keeping kiud. 

March 22 nd .—Hardened off Sweet Peas sown 
in pots in cold-frames. Took the tops off 
Zonal Geraniums as cuttings. Every cutting 
will atrike in heat now, ana the same may be 
laid of all soft-wooded plants with soft, tender 
shoots. Started a further lot of Gloxinias and 
Achimenes. Planted another house of Cucumbers 
and Tomatoes. Tomatoes are planted in troughs 
on each Side of a long span-roofed house. 
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March 23rd .—We are using a little fire-heat 
in late vineries, and this will oe continued till 
the end of June ; but, of course, on bright days 
fires will be damped down early in the morning. 
Sowed a couple of boxes of Turnip-rooted Beet. 
It transplants well. Made a sowing in a small 
frame of Celeriac. Wonder more is not done 
with this excellent vegetable. Solved Chervil. 
Sowed more Radishes and covered bed with 
long litter. 

March 24 th .—Sowed various kinds of Winter 
Greens. Shall sow again later. Cabbages that 
were planted on early l>order, and later had a 
string of matting round each, will soon be of a 
useful size. Sowed more Lettuces and set out 
more plants from a previous sowing. We have 
plenty of Lily of the Valley now in blossom. 
A fresh batch is started every week. Potted 
off seedling Ferns from boxes. Shifted on 
young Palms of various kinds. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Mortgage (North Lancashire ).—He will 
require a second mortgage for the sum he 
is now about to advance, or, in the alterna¬ 
tive, will require that the existing mortgage be 
cancelled for a new mortgage for an amount 
equal to the sum at present secured and the sum 
to be advanced. Unless this is done ho will have 
no security for his further advance, as although 
the property will certainly be increased in 
value by his further advance, and so he will 
have a better and more valuable security for 
the sum first lent to you, he will have no 
security for the capital now found you.— 
K. C. T. • 

An apprentice’s indentures.— I have 
been with a nurseryman thirteen months, and 
now he wants me to leave. I was bound for 
three years, but ray indentures were not signed 
by a lawyer, only by my master and his witness, 
myself and my two witnesses. Can my master 
stand by turning me away? I have behaved 
myself in every way ; the fact of the matter is 
that he does not want to allow me anything this 
coming year.—H. R. 

80 long as the indentures or agreement for 
apprenticeship were properly drawn and 
executed it was quite immaterial whether a 
solicitor was employed or not. Probably the 
indentures are not under seal, but upon the 
whole I think it is not now necessary that they 
should be under seal. If your master persists 
in dismissing you, your' remedy is by action on 
the contract (or indentures) to recover damages. 
—K. C. T. 

Private footway. —Can a private foot¬ 
path be freely reclaimed after the adjoining 
landowner has claimed a right of way through a 
former owner’s neglect ? The adjoining land¬ 
lord and his tenant have not used the path now 
for several years.—R. 8 . 

This question refers to a private right of 
way, which is an easement, ana may be acquired 
by 20 years’ adverse user. Such an easement, 
when once acquired by user, may be lost by non¬ 
user during a similar period. I do not quite 
understand the meaning of your question, but I 
suppose it is that the adjoining owner neglected 
to use the way for a number of years, and that 
the person who has now succeeded to the owner¬ 
ship wishes to claim the right to use the way. 
If you want precise advice, you must give full 
particulars as to dates, etc., and as to tne right 
claimed. Give as much information as possible, 
and give the names of the various parties. You 
will make the position more intelligible, and the 
names will not be published in this paper.— 
K. C. T. 

BIRDS. 

Death of Canary (W\ .4. B.). —Your 
bird had, from all appearances, been ailing for 
some considerable time, the internal organs 
being in a very unhealthy condition. The 
immediate cause of death appears to have been 
disease of the heart. Judging from the soiled 
state of the plumage and looseness of feathers it 
must have been kept in a warin, smoky atmos¬ 
phere, which is so destructive to cage-birds, but 
in which so many feathered pets are doomed to 
pass their lives. All birds should be allowed as 
much fresh air as possible without being sub¬ 
jected to draughts. Water for bathing and 


green food are also very essential in keeping 
them in good health. Canaries should not be 
allowed to partake of large quantities of Hemp- 
seed, while Inga-sced should never find a place 
in their diet, it being most injurious, quickly 
affecting the liver. Tne latter seed is, unfor¬ 
tunately, often found in the mixed seeds as 
sold in packets. Canary, and the smaller kina 
of Rape-seed, with a very small proportion of 
Hemp, is the best staple diet for tnese birds.— 
8 . 8 . G. 

Death of Canary (A. M. C .).—This 
bird’s death was due to inflammation of the 
bowels, which is not at all an uncommon disease 
of our feathered pets, and can generally be 
attributed either to a chill after bathing or to 
a sudden fall in the temperature. Sometimes, 
however, it is brought about through errors in 
diet; food of a too nutritious quality causing 
the bird to become surfeited. All remedies 
appear to be ineffectual against this complaint 
if not discovered and treated in its early stages, 
but relief is sometimes obtained by putting 
the patient upon plain, non-stimulating diet, 
administering a few drops of olive-oil, placing 
a small piece of alum about the size of a Pea 
in the drinking water, or giving a drop of castor- 
oil on a little bread and milk. To guard against 
a chill being taken after bathing, which so often 
proves fatal in the case of cage-birds, it is well 
curing the winter season to let the water be 
lukewarm, and to remove the bath from the 
cage immediately after the bird has had a dip, 
that the plumage may not become too wet to 
dry off quickly. Nothing, however, could have 
saved this bird, all the internal organs being in 
a diseased condition.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 


Best Fowls for a small run {H. £.).— 

Your run is rather over-stocked, and you would 
have better success in your poultry-keeping 
were you to reduce the number of hens to about 
one-half. The management aud feeding are 
excellent, although, maybe, you are treating the 
Fowls too literally in the matter of diet—fat 
hens do not lay. Maize is very fattening, and 
should be supplied to egg-producers with a 
sparing hand, while Buckwheat is not to l»e 
surpassed as food for laying liens. Certainly 
your egg-supply has been very limited during 
the last five months, but then it should be 
remembered that in our country very few eggs 
are produced during these months. From now 
onwards you will, probably, find your egg- 
basket better filled. Minorcas are equal to 
any we know for a small run, but they should 
be large and vigorous, and not such as are bred 
solely for the show-pen ; while Plymouth Rocks 
and Black Hamburghs are to be strongly 
recommended. Silver - spangled Hamburghs 
and Leghorns are also good layers, and bear 
confinement well. It would greatly benefit 
your birds if you were to cover the whole of 
the top of the run, as wet is most injurious to 
the health of Fowls.—S. S. G. . 

Loss Of early chickens {Sena, Berwick¬ 
shire ).—Chickens hatched in winter or early 
spring should be reared and fed in a warm, 
efry shed or outhouse of even temperature. 
They should also be fed very often—at least 
every two hours ; the beat food for them, after 
their first meal of hard-boiled egg and bread¬ 
crumbs, is made of two parts of coarse Oatmeal 
and one part Barley-meal, mixed into a crumbly 
paste with fresh milk. Curds are found to be 
a verv excellent article of diet for early chickens. 
For tlie first three or four days the hard-boiled 
egg-food may be continued, after which a little 
finelv minced underdone, meat should be given 
till the chickens are about three weeks old. As 
insects cannot be procured by the chickens so 
early in the season, it is all important to supply 
them with animal food that the growth of 
plumage may be stimulated, and ants’ eggs are 
most excellent for this purpose. Groats, crushed 
Wheat, or bruised Oats should form the last 
meal at night. Sopped bread is bad food for 
chickens and liable to cause cramp. Be sure 
to keep the floor of the -coop perfectly dry, 
covering it well with a mixture of lime, sand, 
and earth. Nothing conduces so much to the 
germination of disease as foul air, and if chickens 
are constantly cooped upon the same soil they 
cannot long remain in a healthv condition.- 
S. 8 . G. 
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<t Qlt long.— ^Queries and ansteers are inserted in 
G&mwMtm free of charge if correspondent! follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
wn/*«n on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbriko, S7, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London, Letters on business should be send to 
the Publishrr. t The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be-on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbxikg has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Fern fronds unhealthy (E. J. R .).—Your Fern 
fronds have been attacked by thrips. The best thing you 
can do is to fumigate the house in which they are, 
doing this on two successive nights. 

Climbing Rose for small greenhouse (Ama¬ 
teur). —To grow in your Bmall house, which you say is 
only 6 feet long, you require a Rose that is not too 
rampant in growth. For a red we could not recommend a 
better variety than Cheshunfc Hybrid; pink, Mme. Abel 
Cbatenay; white, Purity; and yellow, Bouquet d'Or. 

Spergula pilifera (Enfield).—This may still be 
obtained from the hardy plant nurserymen. The plant 
has not proved useful for lawns, as it will not endure 
treading or walking upon with impunity. It is, however, 
a most useful subject in diy places under trees where 
Grass cannot live for any time, and in this is by no means 
alone. 

Oxalis falling to flower (Mrs. Poe).— It isdifficult 
to suggest a reason for the Oxalis failing to flower, as the 
method of culture should have given good results, though 
the temperature named is about 5 degs. higher than is 
usually given them. Perhaps the tubers were partially 
exhausted through being kept out of the ground too long 
before they were potted. When growing the Oxalis should 
have as light a position as possible in the greenhouse. 

Saddle-back propagating-pans (Camellia).- 
It is possible that the saddle-back propagating-pans to fit on 
the hot-water pipes are still made by one or two Arms, but 
even this is doubtful, as the demand for them is so small. 
At one time considerable advantages were claimed for 
these pans, but such anticipations were not justified by 
results, hence they fell into disfavour. Too great a heat 
and its weakening influence on plants raised in this way 
were the principal objection against them. 

Chrysanthemums—a few late-flowering 
market sorts ( Ignoramus). —Good white flowers are 

h. Canning, Mme. Theresa Panckoucke (the very best), 
Mrs. C. Bown, Mme. Philippe Rivoire, Princess Victoria, 
and Letrier. Yellow varieties should be represented by 
Golden Dart, W. H. Lincoln, King of Plumes, H. W. 
Kieman, and Mrs. Wm. Filkins. A good rose-pink is 
Mme. Felix Perrin (syn. Framfleld Pink); bronze, Tuxedo; 
and crimson, O, W. Childs. All the above are Japanese 
kinds. 

Iillium speclosum rubrum In potsf/f. G. P.). 

This being more vigorous and robust and flowering 
later, is less liable to suffer in transit, because the new 
crop of roots appears less early. This, if healthv, may be 
grown on for several years in pots, but it would he best to 
shift into a larger |»ot every other year. If not large— 

i. e., less than 9 inches round—only flower once in pot, and 
plant out In the garden for a vear, when you may pot 
the bulbs up again. All the forms of this Lily are most 
satisfactory garden plants. 

A good way of keeping out-flowers (Reader). 
- An easy way in which to arrange cut-flowers for 
side-boards, etc., is to get a flat wicker punnet, line it with 
Mow, and fill np the middle with sand. In this the stalks 
of the flowers can be inserted, not only on the top, but 
also through the apertures in the sides of the punnet; the 
whole can then be set in a dish of water, which may be 
changed as often as desirable. This is a much better way 
than haring to wet the sand or remove the flowers to 
change the water, and they keep much longer fresh. 

. Dwarf plants for grave (Enfield).—The follow- 
ing are all compact, free-growing, and free-flowering 
subjects, requiring little or no care after being well 
planted: Aubrietia grseca, A. violacoa, A. deltoidcagran* 
diflora, Arabia mollis variegata, Campanula pumila and 
alba, Baxifraga Camposi, S. muscoid«*s atro-purpurea, S. 
hypnoides, Silene aipestris, Sedum glaucum, Thymus 
lanuginosus, etc. Beneath these evergreen carpets Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, and Spring Snowflake could be planted, 
thus adding variety as well as beautv to the whole. None 
of the carpets named exoeed 8 inches high, save the first 
named Saxifrages, which in flower may be 5 inches or 
G inches. 

Solanum oapslcastrum (J. A. G.).—> Cut l«ck 
the branches of the Solanum to about half their length, 
and place in the greenhouse, then, when the young shoots 
commence to start, repot in a compost of two-thirds loam, 
leaf-mould, and a little silver-sand. The pot 
will in all probability need to be a size larger, and in potting 
a part of the old soil should be removed. The plant must be 
kept in the greenhouse till the end of May, and then stood 
in a sunny spot out-of-doors in order to induce it to flower 
and produce berries. Before autumn frosts put in an 
appearance it must , of course, be removed to the green¬ 
house. Failing such a structure a sunny window Is the 
liest spot. It must not be allowed to suffer from want of 
water at any time, but particularly during the summer 
months. 

An Australian Acacia (A Constant Reader).- 
The leaf sent is from one of the Australian Acacias, prob- 
.^ cac * a psradoxa. but without further material, 
including flowers, it is impossible to give the name of the 
species with certainty, as the genus is a ■very extensive 
one, and a plant changes greatly in appearance as it _grows 
up. The pungent odourof the roots, suggestive of Garlic, 
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is common to most of the Acacias. Though generally 
referred to as a leaf, the functions of which it performs, 
the specimen sent is botanically known as a phyllodia, the 
true leaves consisting of the pinnate ones, which in many 
species at least are only produced when the plant is small. 
It is very probable that your specimen will not flower for 
another two or three years, but it is impossible to say with 
certainty. 

O&mellla bud8 dropping (Camellia).—' Three 
possible reasons suggest themselves for your Camellias 
dropping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture at 
the roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as plants in tubs 
or boxes may get dry in the centre of the ball of earth 
without that fact being suspected ; and, thirdly, which is 
a frequent cause, an insufficient circulation of air through¬ 
out the structure in which they are grown. Very bad 
cases of bud-dropping are often cured by additional venti¬ 
lation, for it must be borne in mind that the Camellia is 
nearly if not quite hardy, and greatly resents being 
coddled in any way. An examination will reveal the fact 
whether they are too wet or too dry, and if no fault can 
be found in this respect more air should be given, espe¬ 
cially during the dull, damp days often experienced in 
autumn and winter. 

Beaute Inoonstante under glass. — This 
Rose, so unique in its tint, rarely varies in colour 
when grown in a pot as it does outdoors. Under the 
latter conditions some of the buds are of the rich 
bronzy-vermilion with yellow shading so much admired ; 
but on the same branch flowers appear of quite a light huff 
and fawn shade, and, in fact, other tints. Under glass I 
have found little of this variation, a fact w’hich makes this 
Rose a most valuable one for button-holes. It is a first- 
rate grower, producing stout wood as strong as a Hybrid 
Perpetual. There is a distinct relationship between 
Beauts Inoonstante and L'ldeal, but the former undoubt¬ 
edly has the finer colour of the two, although it is not a 
climber. It is advisable to give this Rose a cool tempera¬ 
ture when the buds show colour. The slower they develop 
the more lasting and intense will the colour become.— 
Rosa. 

Lllium auratum falling (R. G. /*.).—It is but 
rarely that Lilium auratum does any good after the 
first year, whether in the open ground or in pots. This is 
not because the species is not hardy, or even not suited to 
the British climate, but because of the way the bulbs are 
weakened through their transit to this country. To more 
or less successfully perform this, the bulbs are denuded of 
their basal roots, and, frequently, when this is done, the 
fresh crop of roots for the coining year is already emitted 
from the bulbs. These being cut off to render packing 
more simple, no others are produced in a large number of 
instances, and the bulbs of all such perish after flowering. 
Those that continue to exist are those that emit fresh 
roots from below'. These latter must not be mistaken for 
the great mass of roots forming on the flower-stem of this 
Lily, which in very large degree is the result of circum¬ 
stances already named. 

Roses for low wall (J. T. S.).— We think that 
ten plants would be sufficient to plant upon your 4-foot 
wall. They would appear rather thin at first, but the 
varieties we recommend quickly spread. Of the twenty 
kinds you name we should select the following: Mme. 
Hoste, Anna Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte, Maman Cochet, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Souvenir d’un Ami, Mme. Lombard, 
Marie d’Orleans. As you desire some rich colours Francis 
Dubreuil and Comtesse Festetics Hamilton w'ould be 
excellent kinds. If instead of the pink varieties vou 
would prefer more yellow you could not surpass Francisco 
Kruger and Jean Fernet for this purpose. You might 
succeed with Perle des .larding (the aw'arf form). It is 
unsurpassed as a forcing Rose, but is uncertain outdoors. 
Dr. Grill, Grace Darling, and Mme. Pierre Cochet would 
do well for your south-east border, provided you drain it 
thoroughly and water the plants in summer. The 
remainder of the kinds named would do very well for the 
tied you are preparing, with the exception of Monsieur 
Desir and climbing Captain Christy. The former is a 
splendid Rose, but rather too vigorous. It w-ould do well 
in pillar form, as would also climbing Captain Christy. 

Chrysanthemums—twenty-five sorts of 
easy culture ( Mum).— The varieties in your selection 
embrace a good mixture of both new and old sorts, also a 
few which are best described as decorative varieties. As 
you specially state that you wish us to name twenty-five 
sorts giving large blooms, with the proviso that they shall 
be of easy culture, we must of necessity exclude some of 
the handsomest and most valued of our exhibition varieties. 
Japanese sorts are best represented by Baron Ad. de 
Rothschild, Mme. Gustave Henry. Charles Davis, Gloire de 
Rochcr, International, Kentish Yellow, Mrs. F.. G. Hill, 
Morn*. C. Molin, I’hudnis, Niveum, W. II. Limxilii, Mons. 
Win. Holmes, Elaine, La Triomphante, Australian Gold, 
Val d’Andorre, Rose Wynne, Stanstead Surprise, Lady 
Ridgway, Duchess of Wellington, fieauty of Teignmouth, 
President Borel, and President W. R. Smith. The two 
incurved varieties we recommend are Baron Hirsch, a 
variety of the easiest culture, and Lord Aleester, a plant 
~ving very handsome globular flowers when rather late 

ds are retained. Although the foregoing are the best 
and easiest of culture of the forty varieties submitted to 
us, you should understand that there are many others of 
equal merit—in fact., a large number far surpassing the 
above both as regards their quality os individual flowers, 
and also their easy culture. So far north (Aberdeen) 
you should be safe, however, with those we have 
selected. 

FRUIT. 

Pronins newly-planted trees (A. R.).— All 
freshly-planted young fruit-trees need hard pruning the 
first year to encouia/e the formation of strong fresh 
shoots and strong root action. To secure those require¬ 
ments you had better have your recently-planted Plum- 
trees cut back to at least one-third the length of last 
season’s growths, afterwards nailing in the few stout 
stems left. During the summer encourage all the leading 
shoots t o grow, nailing them in as they need, and pinching 
or cutting lvrk all small side shoots to about three lent 
buda. In the winter prune these strong shoots to about 
one-half their length, and the following winter two-thirds. 
Then the trees should be full of 6purs and become fruitful. 

Shaded vinery (J. /*.).— It is best to deal with each 
question on its own merits, and yours differs from some of 
a similar nature. Thus vour house is without heat, it is 


in a semi-shaded position, and you have in it, being 25 feet 
long, four Vines. These Vines, if they be kept to one main 
stem or rod each when in full summer growth shade at 
least a width of 4 feet, and thus beyond the absolutely 
sunless end, at least 16 feet of the ether portion, is some¬ 
what densely shaded during the summer. Now, under 
such conditions plants that flower can hardly do so with 
any satisfaction. You may now some Fuchsias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Abutilons, French Marigolds, Neriutn 
(Oleander), Crassula coccinea, and Streptocarpua. But all 
depends, even with these plants, on tne quantity of sun¬ 
light that can penetrate into the bouse. Ferns, hardy 
Palms, India - rubbers, hardy Dracaenas, Aspidistras, 
Aralias, aud similar flue foliaged plants would do oest. 

VEGETABLES. 

Late Potatoes (S. Laings).—lt, as we assume, you 
want w hite late Potatoes that will keep well, we know of 
none better than Up-to -Date and The Bruce, both very 
strong growers ana heavy croppers. Both are white 
kidneys, and in good soil come to considerable size. They 
cook well, but neither should be over cooked, as that is a 
common fault with late kept Potatoes. They are bent 
when steamed, but if boiled the w'ater should be poured off 
from them before quite done, and then replaced on the lire 
partially, and finished off with the steam shut in. These 
Potatoes should be in rows fully' 30 inches apart, and he 
planted quite 15 inches apart in the rows. Where the soil is 
boggy, a dressing of fresh lime and peat, or wood-ashes 
strewn into the furrow's, will do great good. 
Vegetable Marrows In a frame (J. Your 

frame, 6 feet by 4 feet, is rather a small one in which to 
grow- such strong-growing plants as Vegetable Marrow*. 
But much depends on whether you purpose making up a 
dung hot-bea to start the plants early, or whether you 
propose simply to put out plants into a frame without 
heat. If you make up a proper dung bed you mav sow 
seeds so soon as it is ready, or, better still, if you will put 
a wheelharrowful of soil on the bed, and have some 
strong plants purchased ready to plant out so soon as the 
steam is exhausted, you can plant two only, as so early 
the plants must be kept within the frame till the end of 
April. But if you merely plant the frame without heat it 
will not be sale to do so until the middle of April, when 
the gun gives w'armth enough, and you may then put out 
four plants 12 inches apart, and w-hen they have filled the 
frame you can lift it on to bricks, and thus enable the 
plants to cover a large space. The chief training is pinch¬ 
ing very long shoots or growths. Of course, by the end 
of May the frame may be removed entirely, and be 
employed for other purposes. 


SHORT RHPLU1IS. 

A . C. S. —In ail probability you will find that either raw 
or mice are the cause of the trouble, these pest* being 

sheltered by the hedge you refer to.- South Lrneoln- 

shire .—All depends on the size of the shrubs in the border. 
It is of no use planting it to he buried up amonp other 

things.- E. J. if.—Get some size, melt it, and mix some 

whiting with it, adding some Brunswick preen to tone 
down the colour, and apply' with an ordinary painters 

brush.- P. S .—Now is a good time to do it; in fact, it 

is better than if you were to wait until growth start*.-— 
J. Fisher. —We should advise you to give the 8*°°™ a 
good dressing of wood-ashes, leaf-mould, loam, and rotten 
manure mixed. Apply it at once, and let the rains wssn 

it in.- Miss Cassells.— We see no reason why the planw 

vou mention should not succeed. Of course, they wouki 
bloom much later than in the south of England.—— "re 
plexed.— We very much fear that you have allowed your 
plants to get too dry in both cases. The Arum Lily wnen 
in full growth requires abundance of w T ater; in fact, it 
an aquatic. The Tacsonia would do far better if you were 
to plant it out, thus allowing the roots more room. 
France*.—Cows and climbers never go well together. 
there is no effectual way of planting, we fear; but to aeep 
them off from the fence there is nothing better tn 
Sweet Brier, which should lie planted In the small sw • 
Would it not be possible to put a post and rail fence _ 

keep the cows off the Briers for a few years ?- 

Hickman.— It certainly is not Cocoa-nut-flbre, 

cannot say what it is.- H. F. //.-We know of no boox 

on gardening with coloured plates.- L. A—The 

w'ay is to cut the hedge down and let it «tart afreah trom 
the bottom._ 

*** Any communications respecting 
sent fo name should always accompany the P^^ 
which should be addressed to the Editor of ~am> 
Illustratkd, 57, Sout ha inpton-street, Strand, fr.u. 
more than four kinds of fruits or (lowers for na 
should be salt at one time. 

Names of plants.— Edgar. —Crinum anwMJ* 
Georye Gair.—l, Poor form ofOdontoglossum Hmtj 

- Pink .— 1, Crown Anemone (A. corouana). ^ 

seed in June, and the seedlings will flower the fo .. 
spring.— -John Gibbons. —Scotch Fir (Pinus 5J 1 Hisease 
Kindly send us a piece of the Spruce in which tne e 

s more developed.- John Gibbons.— 1, _ 

A hies excelsa).- Miss Jones.— Acacia longi^ 

Torquay. — Chorozenia variura.- Woodbine-, . 

.atifolia.- Mrs. Graveson.— The Silver 'J' att, n e r .i from 

dealbata).- E. Gore .—Quite impossible to nw « wer 

such specimens.-if. M. Gilbert.—N arcissus sin una bers 

is N. obvallaris and the other N. Henry Irving. 2, 

should always be affixed to the flowers.-•*' Rprberi* 

Banibusa Metake ; 3, 5, G, Forms of tfie Cowum 

(B. Aquifolium); 4, Next week ; 7, Retinosporasq 

8, Please send specimen with fruit if possible. . ^ 

Names Of fruits. — j. Rea "^rr A J^ e Queeaios- 

Queening.- H. Hohlcroft.— Apple CrimsonQU n q( 

- South Lincolnshire.— Kindly send us *P®r, 

Apple.- Mr. Robinson.— Apple Court Pendu i 

Catalogues received-w. H. Hud8onJ^ l opfr 
N.W .—Lmgf Vegetable and Flower Seed*- 
Taber. & Co., Southw ark-street. S.E - r ' 

for 1909.-E H. Krelage & Son, Ham * 1 S 

yovelties. -Amos Perry, Winchmdre Hui. ^ Andre* -5, 

ment to Catalogue of Hardy Plants .——^ 

Boulder, Colorado.— hist of Rare Flowers- 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


V CARNATION GROWING IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

Although there iB nothing new for an amateur 
to write on the subject of Carnation growing, 
yet the experiences, the trials, and, above all, 
the failures of a novice in gardening are some¬ 
times more encouraging than articles written by 
a professional hand. The labour required in 
growing Carnations is not heavy. With the 
exception of the trenching and preparation of 
the lieds, the work is light and easy. It is true 
that the last few years have seen n great 
increase in their cultivation, but, as a rule, in 
the ordinary countrv or suburban garden, they 
are only represented by one or two more or less 
old plants grown in the lierliaceous Ixmler. 
This is not the l>est way to see Carnations in 
fall beauty. When grown in beds by themselves 
it is easier to prepare a suitable soil, the flowers 
seem to set off each other’s beauty, while the 
soft grey-green of their own foliage serves as 
the best of Ivackgrounds. The soil being suit¬ 
able, Carnations will grow in almost every 
situation, with the exception of very damp and 
misty localities, or in quite high-lying districts. 
1 tried them in the Highlands, 800 feet above 
sea-level, where the winter cold was extreme. 
They stood it well and grew strongly, but the 
late and short summer gave too little time to 
mature the buds, and the cold of autumn blighted 
them as they were opening. My garden here is 
set on a hill top, the soil is light and shallow, 
an<l the place is exposed to every wind, while 
drought is frequent in summer. The bloom lasts 
from the end of July until well into September, 
ami even in October late buds can be found. I 
never saw a prettier and more delicate contrast 
of colour than a few late blooms of Duchess of 
Fife mixed with some sprays of the small mauve 
Michaelmas Daisy. 

The sea coast seems specially to suit Carnations, 
and the smoky atmosphere of towns has also a 
favourable effect, both salt and soot supplying 
something necessary to growth. The varieties 
most suitable for the ordinary amateur'B garden 
are the hardy border Carnations, amongst them 
living the old ('love-scented. They require less 
attention than the more delicate show kinds. 
The requisite soil is composed of a good light 
loam into which a fair amount of decayed 
manure has lieen worked in the autumn. If 
the soil is heavy clay, a good addition of either 
river and sea-sand, ashes, or road-grit should be 
made to lighten it. The beds should be well 
sheltered from high winds if possible. Here 
they lie in the only sheltered comer obtainable, 
but'quite exposed to the west wind, only the 
north and east side being protected. It is 
wonderful how they stand it—the stems remain 
unbroken, and even the blossoms are undamaged 
As the blooms keep well when cut, it is one of 
the best of flowers for sending through the post. 
In a cold or exposed situation it is better to 
obtain plants from an equally high nursery, or 
even from a colder place, as plants from a 
warmer district receiye a check from which it 
takes them some ti|he lo, recover.-. Palpations 
Digitize 
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require little top-dressing if the soil has been 
carefully made up in the previous autumn, so 
that the labour is light after tho start. During 
the summer I twice give a dressing of ordinary 
soot, and onco a week water with weak liquid- 
manure. Acting on a hint given me by a grower 
at one of the best-known Carnation nurseries in 
the Border district, I am going to give the 
plants a doee of salt when the buds are nearly 
opening—a teaspoonful to each plant. It is 
supposed to ensure brilliancy of colouring and 
prevent the striped varieties from running. 

When the flower-stems shoot up, short strands 
of liast and plenty of neat stakes 2 \ feet high 
must lie in readiness. Home plants, like Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, send up exceedingly long 
flower-stems, and require extra high stakes. 
Duchess of Fife is of a drooping habit, and can 
scarcely be tied up stiffly, but a few stems tied 
together and the flower-heads allowed to droop 
naturally produce a very graceful effect. It 
is well to take off the small side buds, as they 
never come to any good, and only take away 
the strength from the main crop of flowers. 

In arranging Carnation-beds it is helpful to 
form some scheme of colour. Last year mine 
were planted in rows 18 inches apart in a wide 
bed, ranging in colour from the deepest crimson, 
represented by Uriah Pike, through a scale of 
intermediate colours to pure white, this last row- 
being composed of Mrs. Muir and a large w'hite 
Clove Carnation. The rows in betw'een were 
formed of a bright cerise-coloured flower, name 
unknown, behind it Raby Castle, then Duchess 
of Fife, followed by Blush White. The effect 
looked exceedingly well, though a 1 letter range 
of Pinks might be found. Germania is a beau¬ 
tiful yellow, but here it is delicate, and in its 
place I have substituted Lennder, a robust- 
growing plant. It was w’hen the layering season 
began that I first discovered the disadvantage 
of so wide a bed. It was almost impossible to 
manage without breaking thesurrounding plants. 
The beds are better to be not wider than feet, 
so that the plants can be reached from each 
side. 

layering is a delicate operation, requiring a 
steady hand to guide the sharp penknife neces¬ 
sary to make tfie clean cut naif through the 
stem and upwards towards the top of the plant. 
If one is not in an easy jiosition the knife is apt 
to slip right through the stem and the plant is 
lost. Plenty of good, light loam, leaf-mould, and 
rood-grit is neocssar)’ to spread under the layer 
if there is sufficient “ grass.” A good stock of 
wooden pegs should lie ready, or a hotter substi¬ 
tute, which I saw' used in the above-mentioned 
nursery—viz., galvanised w'iro of a suitable 
strength, bent like hair-pins. It is inexpensive 
and saves the trouble of finding and cutting the 
pegs. Hair-pins rust and Bpoil the layers. 
Some kinds of Carnations run all to flower and 
cannot be layered until very late. One can 
obtain plants by cuttings under glass, or layering 
and leaving the layers uncut until the following 
spring, but this is risky, except in very dry 
localities. 

With a little heat, either a hot-bed or a moder¬ 
ately warm greenhouse, a few seedlings can 
easily be grown in the spring, and will provide 
one with plenty of interest the following season. 


Peach branches dying .. 50 RoseH, Pillar ..48 

Peaches, two beautiful Seeds for garden frame .. 43 

double-flowered.. .. 46 Slug hunting.49 

Plants and flowers .. 41 Store.51 

Plants for exhibition .. 45 Stove, stoking a .. „ .. 46 

Plante for wooden trellin 52 Stream, making artificial 44 

Plants, winter-fiowering, Tomatoes on wall.. 49 

for greenhouse .. .. 45 Tomatoes, outdoor . . 52 

Plum stocks, grafting .. 52 Trees and shrubs .. .. 50 

Potash manures .. 49 Trees, wall.52 

Potatoes, blighted .. 52 i Vegetable garden .. .. 51 

Potato-sets, cut v. whole. Vegetables.49 

for seed.49 Vegetable seed-; fin sinilll 

Primula obeoniea . 52 garden.49 

Roie-beds, carpeting . 48 Vinery, ants in .. 52 

Rose Marshal Niel ufln Violet lied, making a . . 4.5 

blooming .. .. 18 Water supply, a ..44 

Rosea.4i Week's work, the com 

Roses, Christmas, from ing.51 

seed .44 Window gardening .. 51 

Roses producing soft Wire-lioskets, filling . . 46 

growths 48 Zonal*, striking, without 

Rows under stage, plant- the help of a gre rihouso 

ing.48 or frame.45 


If flic amount of double flowers is not quite up 
to one’s expectation, still one haH always hail 
the pleasure of hoping that a real gem nmy turn 
up, and perhaps some (lay the reward will come. 

In growing these beautiful plants l have 
found so much to interest one, and also found it 
so well within the reach of an ordinary amateur 
to cultivate them W'ith a fair amount of success, 
that I hope other readers may l>e induced to 
take up Carnation culture more earnestly, and 
I feel sure they will not regret doing so. 

Georgina F. Watkkston. 

FIodden, Woofer, Northumberland. 


A WATER GARDEN IN LONDON. 

Mv present waterside garden, which extends 
along both sides of a stream for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, is the direct outcome of a note which 
I read in Garden ing Illustrated several years 
ago, on the possibilities of growing Water 
Lilies in a small expanse of water. It might 
even lie accomplished in a tub, I read, provided 
the tub were deep enough and had the water 
sufficiently often renewed. I was living in 
Maida Vale at the time, in a detached house 
with a small garden, well shaded by good 
trees. I took a discarded sponge-bath, sank it 
on the edge of my little law’n, faced it and the 
surrounding hollow' with cement, lieautiticd the 
raw rim W’ith the inartistic clinker, well con¬ 
cealed by many Ferns, liought a white and 
a yellow Water Lily, planted them according to 
instructions, and had three blossoms the follow¬ 
ing year. A friend happened to see my 
modest “ pond,” and a week later he sent me a 
huge hamper, tilled with a variety of bog and 
water-loving plants, which, he said, ought to 
thrive under tiie conditions I could offer them. 
With the plants he gave me full directions as to 
depth of water, etc., for each. Menyanthes 
trifoliata (Bog Bean), yellow' Iris, Sweet- 
scented Water Lily, and Villarsia I put 
into the “pond,” and with the two Lilies 
already there they eompletely filled it. All 
did well except Villarsia, which never 
blossomed. The rest, whigh included Rodgersia 
podophylla, Geum rivale, Hemerocallis of 
sorts, Meeonopsis Wallichi, Miniulus radi- 
eans, Sarracema purpurea, Trollius asiaticus, 
Trillium grandiflorum, anti a good many others 
which space forbids my enumerating, I planted 
in specially made beds at the bottom of my 
sloping garden, which was of a clayey nature t<» 
begin with. To secure the necessary moisture 
I contrived to make a connection with tin* 
waste-pipe of the bath-room, the bath licing far 
enough above the garden to render it quite 
certain that the water would never reach mv 
plants hot enough to hurt them. The water 
was directed into the “pond,” and the over 
flow (after moistening the surrounding ground) 
was carried by a little cemented channel down 
to the bog-beds. I must confess that I often 
turned on the water for a considerable part of 
the day, but I never turned the bath-tap full 
on, as the pressure would have been too great, 
so I never found the water company raise any 
objection, although one of their officers inspected 
and admired my pond, with its Lilies and its 
gold-fish, one day wrhen lIKerRvaste pipe was in 
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full flow. Almost all the plants I have men¬ 
tioned did well with me, and this I ascribed to 
the fact that whatever the imparity of the air 
of London, the water at any rate was tolerably 
healthful. 

The whole thing was done on a miniature 
scale, but the pleasure it gave me and my 
friends was by no means in proportion to the 
size of the garden. By the time l left London 
to settle in the country I had become a con¬ 
firmed water-plant lover, and the wealth of 
Iteautv which I have been able to create here 
out of a wild tangle of mud, swamp, and madly- 
rampant water-weeds is the direct outcome of 
what 1 learnt about water-side gardening from 
my little toy pond and bog-beds in London. If 
London amateurs only knew how much easier it 
is to grow water-plants than to succeed with 
even commonplace bedding-out plants or hardy 
annuals, 1 am sure they would soon transform 
their back-yards -to say nothing of their gardens 
—into places of interest and beauty. 

E. M. Wjiishaw. 

Jlealhjield Down, Motlbnry , S. Devon. 

GROWING WATER LILIES IN TUB§.' 

I 1 ‘Ttrposk growing a considerable collection of 
Water Lilies, both hardy and tender, and should 
be glad of some information. My plan is to 
grow them all in half barrels or hogsheads, 
tarred and sunk in the ground. The tender 
ones I propose to grow in water warmed to a 
temperature of To aegs. Fah. by hot-water pipes 
coming from a boiler. 

1, The half barrels containing the hardy sorts 
and the half barrels containing the tender sorts 
respectively will be connected so that water 
poured into one will fill all. Will this daily 
filling suffice to keep the water sweet ? If not, 
will the addition of charcoal in some quantity 
do it, or must the entire water be changed from 
time to time ? Yes. 

2, Can the required heat for the tropical 
kinds (To degs. Fah.) be best attained and 
maintained by passing the pipes under the tubs, 
by coiling them round the tubs, or by pass ‘ 
them through the tubs or tanks and water ? 
the last, should a wire gauze covering surround 
the pipes to prevent the roots coming into contact 
with the hot metal? Wc should culrise you to 
let thr pipes pass through the tanks. 

3, Can the Nelumbiums, and more especially 
the tropical Nymphieas, be successfully flowered 
in the open under these conditions ! Only by 
the aid of heated irater. 

4, What is the winter treatment? Leave 
the tropical sorts in their tubs, protecting 
them all with a heavily thatched ridge, so 
that frost cannot get in ? In this case shall I 
turn off the heat so as to compel the plants to 
rest, merely keeping frost out, or shall I leave 
it on through the w inter and spring, not remov¬ 
ing the thatching in either case till June ?—K. 
Keep in the miter and protect as yon my. 
Several excellent articles dealing with this 
subject appeared in “ The Garden” Vol. LV., 
jKp. 68, 101, 160, and 177. 


PLANTING GLADIOLI. 

This is the time to plant all the large-flowered 
kinds of Gladioli, for if kept out of the soil any 
longer than is absolutely necessary great loss of 
strength to the bulbs results. In this part of 
the South Coast I have left Gladiolus bulbs in 
the open ground on several occasions and they 
have taken no harm from frost; but then there 
is always the possibility of losing the entire 
stock, and even at wholesale price a good bed 
of roots is too valuable to trust to the tender 
mercies of our fickle climate. I like to have 
the bulbs under cover from November to the 
middle of March, and then, having a good piece 
of land that has been deeply cultivated and 
well manured in the autumn, select a fine 
morning and lightly fork the surface soil over, 
and as soon as the top will bear treading on I 
mark out lines as if for Potatoes, 2 feet apart, 
and with a spade take out a spit of soil and 
place a strong bulb in each hole about 1 £ feet 
apart in the soil. Very little is needed during 
the summer beyond keeping the surface soil 
clean by frequent hoeing, for Gladioli are about 
the best of all the flowers I grow for resisting 
drought. Even last summer the Gladiolus beds 
were covered with gorgeous spikes of bloom 
from July to October. James-Groom. 

°°Bigftized by OOO^lC 


MIXED BORDERS. 

Of all the various ways which offer opportuni¬ 
ties for improvement in the making of gardens 
there is none which has stood the test of time 
so well as the mixed border, which has the 
charm of infinite variety, and, although gener¬ 
ally badly planned, is worthy of all attention 
for the future. We have so many lovely plants 
that there is little excuse for having a ragged 
or poor mixed border, but the common “ dotty ” 
idea leaves much to be desired, and putting 
single plants out and repeating them cul 
nanseam along a line is ruinous to gdod effect. 
The proper way is to group them and to plant 
nothing that is not good and effective in its 
season. The worst things that ever were in the 
old mixed borders were the common Starworts, 
which used to eat up the border, and betw'een 
them and the Golden Rods there was nothing 
left; but if we plant the best Starworts, like 
Aster acris and the Italian Starwort, A melius, 
we can make no mistake. A splendid innova¬ 
tion in a mixed border is double grouping, if 
wisely done—that is to say, if we have chosen 
the best perennials for our border, and made a 
good border for them, not less than 30 inches 
deep, it is an excellent thing to put a bed of 
Lilies and fine bulbs below' the perennials. The 
finer Narcissi and Lilies are quite happy below 
the level of the roots of the Sea Hollies or Irises 
or whatever other things we wish to prevail inour 
mixed border, and if we make our border as 

§ ood as we ought to do there is no need for 
igging in the old brutal way. Another excel¬ 
lent plan is, where we have a choice mixed 
border rather limited in extent, to cover the 
surface with evergreen things, Christmas Roses, 
Hepatica, and the various little evergreen 
plants, many of which are quite hardy and 
easily growm. Through these would spring the 
tall herbaceous plants and summer Lilies and 
the whole would give an effect wonderfully 
superior to the old poor scraggy mixed liorder. 
These things should all l>e done in relation to 
the soil of the place, and, moreover, to the time 
of the year when w r e w ish the borders to be at 
their best. People who spend half the year in 
the town will like the borders best in autumn, 
in which case the autumn flow'ers should lie 
considered, all the finer Starw’oi ts, and some of 
the best half-hardy things, perhaps, that are 
liest in autumn. For early summer a w'holly 
different number of things would be ohosen. A 
very good idea in mixed border's is to let a 
family predominate that we arc interested in. 
For people who enjoy their gardens in early 
summer, for eximple, an Iris l»order, in which 
the most beautiful kinds predominate, can 
hardly be surpassed in effect. So, again, in an 
autumnal border there should lie groups of the 

f reat Torch Lilies, Tritomas, and the Starworts. 

‘here are a number of things which, given 
thorough preparation at first, it would be wise 
to leave alone for some years at a time—os, for 
example, groups or Iteds of the various Tritomas, 
Irises, Lilies, Pieonies, the free-flowering 
Yuccas, and Narcissi. 

Mixed borders may be made in various 
ways ; but it may be well to bear in mind the 
following points : Select only good plants, there 
is no scarcity of the liest. Put, at first, rare 
kinds in lines across 4-feet nursery beds, so that 
a stock of plants may be at hand. Make the 
choicest borders where they cannot be robbed 
by the roots of trees ; see that the ground is 
good and rich, and that it is at least 2£ feet 
deep, bo deep that, in a dry season, the roots 
can seek their supplies far below the surface. 
In planting, plant in naturally disposed groups, 
never repeating the same plant along the border 
at intervals, as is so often done with favourites. 
Do not graduate the plants in height from the 
front to the back, os is generally done, but 
sometimes let a bold plant come to the edge ; 
and, on the other hand, let a little carpet of a 
dwarf plant pass in here and there to the back, 
so as to give a varied instead of a monotonous 
surface. Cover the border with dwarf plants. 
Thoroughly prepared at first, the bord< 
might remain for years without any digging in 
the usual sense. When a plant is old and rather 
too thick, never hesitate to replant it on a wet 
day in the middle of August any more than in 
the middle of winter. Take it up and put a 
fresh bold group in fresh ground; the young 
I plants will have plenty of roots by the winter, 

I and in the following spring will flower much 


stronger than if they had been transplanted in 
spring or in winter. Do not pay much atten¬ 
tion to labelling ; if a plant is not worth know¬ 
ing it is not worth growing. Let each good thing 
be so bold and so well grown as to make it* 
presence felt. 

Flower borders frisoiho SHRrBBERiEs.—A 
frequent way in which people attempt to culti¬ 
vate hardy flowers is in what is called the 
“mixed border,” often made on the edge of a 
shrubbery, the roots of which leave little food 
or even light for the flowers. When forming 
flower borders fringing shrublierics it is gener¬ 
ally l*est to use plants which do not depend for 
their beauty on high culture -which, in fact, 
fight their way near shrubs—and there are a 
great many of them, such as the evergreen 
Candytufts, the large - leaved Rock foils, 
Acanthus, Day Lilies, Solomon's Seal, Star¬ 
worts, Leopard’s Kanes, Moon Daisies, ami 
hardy native Ferns. A scattered, dotty mixed 
border along the face of a shrubbery gives a 
poor effect, out a good one may be secured by 
grouping the plants in the open spaces l>etween 
the shrubs, making a careful selection 
of plants, each occupying a bold space. 
One can have the finest things among them -if 
the bushes are not jammed together. The 
ordinary way of planting shrubs is such that- 
they grow together, and then it is not possible 
to have flowers between them, nor to see the 
true form of the bushes. In growing fine things 
—Lilies or Cardinal-flowers, or tall Evening 
Primroses—among open bushes we may form a 
delightful garden, and secure sufficient space for 
the bushes to show their forms, and get light 
and shade among them. 

Borders by Grass walks in shade or srs- 
—Unhappily, the common wa.y of planting 
shrubberies has robl>ed many Grass walks of all 
charm. The great trees, whicli take care of 
themselves, are often fine, but the common 
mixed plantation of Evergreens means death to 
the variety and beauty of flower we may have 
by (trass walks in sun or shade. I^ight ana shade 
and the charm of colour are impossible in such 
coses with these heavy, dank Evergreens, often 
cut back, but once one is free of their slavery 
what delightful places there are for growing all 
hardy flowers in broad masses, from the hand¬ 
some Oriental Hellebores of the early spring to 
the delicate lavenders of the Starworts in 
October. Not only hardy flowers, but graceful 
climbers like the wild Clematis, and lovely 
comers of light and shade may be had instead 
of the walls of sombre Evergreens. If we want 
the ground green with dwarf things, we have no 
end of delightful plants at hand in the Ivies and 
Evergreens likeCotoneaater. We have seen places 
with acres of detestable clipped laurels. Withall 
these grubbed and burnt, what places, too, for 
such beautiful things as the giant Fennels, and all 
our strong, hardy Ferns whic h want no rocks, 
with Solomon’s Seal and Foxgloves among 
them. Such walks may pass from open spaces 
into half-shady ones or through groves of old 
Fir or other trees, and so give us picturesque 
variety, apart from their planting with flowers. 

FlAJWER BORDERS AO A INST WALLS AND 
iiorsES. —In many situations near houses, and 
especially old houses, there are delightful oppor¬ 
tunities for a very beautiful kind of flower 
border. The stone forms a fine background, and 
there are no thieving tree-roots. Here wc have 
conditions exactly opposite to those in the 
shrubbery : here we can have the best soil and 
keep it for our favourites. Wo can have l>el- 
phiniums, Lilies, Pieonies, Irises, and all choice 
plants well grown. Walls m Ay be adorned with 
climbers of graceful growth—climbing Rose, 
Wistaria, Vine, or Clematis, which will help 
out our beautiful mixed border. Those must to- 
some extent be trained, although they may be- 
allowed a certain degree of abandoned grace' 
even on a walk In this kind of border we have,, 
as a rule, no background of shrubs, and there¬ 
fore we must get the choicest variety of plant 
life into the border itself, and we must try to 
have a constant succession of interest. In 
winter this kind of border may have a bare 
look when seen from the windows, but the 
variety of good hardy plants is so great that we 
can make it almost evergreen by using evergreen 
rock-plants. Where walls are broken with 
pillars, a still better effect may be obtained by 
training Vines and Wistaria along the top and* 
oxer the pillars or the buttresses. 
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Till FLOW KK BORDER IN THE FRUIT OR KITCHEN 
•UKpen.—W e have here a frequent kind of 
mixed border often badly made, but which may 
He excellent. A good plan ia to secure from 
about 8 feet to 10 feet of rich soil on each Bide 
of the walk, aud cut the borders of! from the 
nuin garden by a trellis of some kind from 
7 feet to 0 feet high. This trellis may be 
of strong iron wire, or, better still, of simple 
rough wooden branches. Any kind of rough 
l*rmanent trellis will do, on whioh we may 
grow climbing Hoses and Clematises and all the 
choicer but not rampant climbers. 

Evergreen borders of iiardy flowers.— 
Since the revival of interest in liArdy and 
Alpine flowers, and the many introductions of 
recent years, wo have a great number of beauti¬ 
ful plants that are evergreen in winter and that 
enable us to make evergreen borders. The 


uvergteeu creeping things like the dwarf Part¬ 
ridge Berry, Canadian Cornel, hardy Heaths, and 
, SandMvrtloa, often good in colour when grouped. 
Of garden pictures, there are few prettier than 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, or Scillas coming through 
i the green, moes-like carpets in these evergreen 
borders, far prettier to those who love quiet and 
natural colour than more showy effects. A 
narrow border (18 inches will do), cut off with a 
natural stone edging from the Gross or walk, is 
best. Even a bonier of this sue may have 
many lovely things, from early f'yol&men to tho 
rarer Meadow .Saffrons in the autumn. Besides 
the flowers already named, we have Violets, 
Periwinkles, Yuccas, Carnations, Pinks, white 
Rock Cress, Barrenworts, charming in foliage, 
purple Hock Cresses, Omphalodes, Iris, Acan¬ 
thus, Indian and other Strawberries, HouseleokB, 
Thymes, Forget-me-nots, Sandworts, Gentian 


the worked ground with its fertilising pro¬ 
perties. The use of manure in Violet bxts is 
sometimes condemned, and where a natuial 
soil, rich in humus and fibre, can be provided 
its addition is certainly needless. In the 
majority of cases, however, ground from whioh 
other plants have extracted tho nutriniem has 
to be utilised, and in such it is impossible fi r 
Violets to attain their fullest vigour. Crude 
manure should never be allowed to come into 
contact with the roots of Violets, asid, therefore, 
where beds are made in tho spring only well- 
rotted hotbed or Mushroom-bed manure should 
be employed. Affer tho bed has been prepared, 
and just previous to the rooted runners being 
planted out, a top-dressing of leaf-mould, wood- 
ashes, and hot-bod manure should be spread on 
the soil. About the end of April plunting may 
Ik» taken in hand, the runners being placed in 
rows Pi inches apart, the individual plants 
being distant at least 10 inches from each 
other. If the ground be dry at the time 
of planting a copious watering should lie 

S iven to settle the runners, and during 
ry weather such waterings should be 
given periodically, care being taken to 
thoroughly saturate the soil each time. 
If dry weather Bhould supervene imme¬ 
diately after planting a slight shade may 
be for a time afforded by thrusting Latch 
or Blackthorn branches into the Boil, so 
that the effect of the direct rays of the 
sun may be somewhat mitigated. A 
mulch of well-rotted manure in the month 
of June, and applications of weak liquid 
fertilisers through the summer and 
autumn, will be found beneficial in build¬ 
ing up the strength of the plants, so that 
by the end of September they may be well 
furnished with flower-buds. All runners 
forming on tho plants during the summer 
should tie removed as soon OB they appear, 
so that the whole strength nmy be con¬ 
centrated in the production of* vigorous 
crowns. Whether the plants are intended 
to be grown in the open bed throughout 
the year, or to lie lifted and transferred 
to pits or frames in the autumn for winter 
blooming, a precisely similar routine should 
lie followed during their growing period in 
the open. If they are not removed to 
pits they may lie sheltered during the 
winter by lights raised a few inches above 
the bed. Deep frames should on no account 
lie placed over them, as in such a case tho 
plants will Is? too far from the glass. 
Violet beds should lie situated in the open 
rather than in close proximity to walls, 
since the radiation from the latter burns 
tho plants in hot summers, and almost 
invariably induces an attack of red-spider, 
which injures the leafage and thus mate¬ 
rially weakens t he crowns. In the south 
a slight slope to the north-west, shaded 
during a portion of the day by deciduous 
trees standing at some little distance, is 
as good a situation os can be provided for 
a Violet bed. Constant shade, such as 
that from an overhanging tree, should lie 
avoided, since this induces leaf growth 
at the expense of flower-buds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mower border agaiini liouso. 


great while blanket that eovors the north aud 
many mountain ranges in w inter protects also 
for months many Alpine plants which do not 
lose their leaves in winter, such as Rockfoils, 
^tonecrops, Primroses, Gentians, and Christmas 
Hoses. The most delicate of Alpine plants 
suffer, when exposed to our winter, from 
excitement of growth, to w’hich they are subject 
m their own home, but many others do not 
mind our winters much, and it is easy by a good 
' hoice of plants to make excellent borders wholly 
,,r in greater part evergreen. These are not 
only good as Evergreens, but they are delightful 
in colour, many beautiful in flower in spring, 
and having also the charm of assuming their 
most refreshing green just when other plants 
are dying in autumn. Along with these rock 
and herbaceous plants we may group a groat 
many shrublets that come almost lietween the 
true «hrnS and 111* Alpine flower little woody 


cl Li, I ^a vender, Rosemary, hardy Rock Roses, 
and many native and other hanly evergreen 
! Ferns in nil their fine variety. Bamboos, 
J Ruscus, and dwarf Savin are essential aids in 
; the making of overgreen bordere. 
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MAKING A VIOLRT BED. 

I a u about to make a Violet bed for single 
varieties, and shall be much obliged for hints as 
to formation, aspect, mode of treatment, and 
advisability of a frame over the plants 7 I wish 
to grow Princess Beatrice, California, etc. 

South of England. 

It is rather late* to commence the preparation 
of u Violet bed. Tho late autumn or winter is 
the best seaBon for trenching and enriching 
ground for VioletB, as by the planting time the 
soil will have become mellow and the manure 
will have had time to decompose and impregnate 


Seeds for garden frame. -1 have 
three frames in niv garden, with plenty 
of sun on them. Would you kinmy toil 
me what sort of seeds I could sow in 
them so oh to lie ready to plant out in June 
in my front garden ? The size of frames is, 
one i» feet G inches by ti feet 0 inches, and 
two G feet G inches by 3 feet G inches.—M. \Y. 
Walmslky. 

You could raise such things as Asters, Stocks, 
Verbenas, Sweet Sultans, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Celosia pyramidalis, etc., while such things as 
Mignonette, Bartonia a urea, Candytuft, Mar¬ 
garet Carnations, Chrysanthemum tricolor vara., 
Dianthua Heddewigi, Lupines (annual kinds), 
and others may be sown in the open garden. 
Your frames must not be filled now, as you will 
need the largest one for transplanting suih 
things as Asters, when these get into rough leat. 
Obtain some tubers of Begonias and rooted 
cuttings of Fuchsias, Heliotrope, Ageratum, 
Lobelia, Ivy and other Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
etc. These may also be grown into good plants 
by the time stated. We would prefer now to 
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prepare one frame by placing in G inches of long : any soil is found adhering to the roots, and, ns 
dung, made firm, and above this 2 inches of fine a consequence, many roots shrivel and are lost , 
sandy soil for sowing the seeds. Place the light Readers will therefore appreciate the value of 
on and let the frame warm up for a day or two I getting their plants into their permanent 
before sowing. The end of March will be quite > quarters before the warmer weather approaches, 
soon enough for the things named. if the plants have not yet been ordered, see to 

A . . T ,.. the despatch of the same without delay, and in 

A water supply. —I would be very grate ^ interval take a little pains to get the be<ls 
ful for any hints on the best and cheapest way anc j b or( i erg ready. The garden soil, which it 
of procuring a g«>od supply of water for a ia fairly safe to assume was deeply dug nnd well 
garden where, at present, there is none. The manure d some time since, and at that period 
garden is far away from the main, and it would Xeft in a rough condition, should lie well brokon 
lie very expensive to convey the water in pipes. The frogt hftvin „ t well into the soil, 

v\ hat would be the best and simplest way of 1 should now” tie in a nice friable condition, 

storing the rain-water. Drought. rendering the work e&sy. In the meantime, 

There are several ways in which this difii determine in what way the plants are to lie 
eulty may lie permanently overcome, one disposed, giving due consideration to the value 
lieing a deep boring, the water therefrom of massing yarieties of a kind and also to beds 
to be raised into tanks by a pump, then dis- of a colour. The question of colour-association 
tributed throughout the garden; an ordinary I is important. Do not crowd the plants; at 
deep well and hand-pump, and storing rain- least 9 inches lietween each plant should lie 
water in underground tanks. The first is allowed, giving some of the stronger-growing 
undoubtedly the licst where a constant supply | kinds 3 inches more. It is astonishing how 
is roquired for a large garden. If your garden 1 quickly the ground gets covered with the 
is under 4 acres, the first may Ik* disposed of, oreeping-like growth of many varieties, and 
as the cost would be out of proportion. In unless proper provision bo made early in 
many gardens far removed from any main water j the year when planting, serious inconvenience 
supply an ordinary deep well is sunk, and the j during the summer season is sure to follow, 
water pumped up. In this ease the eost is When planting make a good hole with the 
almost wholly primary, the after cost being prae- trowel so that the roots may l>e spread out and 
tically nil. Much in these things depends on I also that the plants may be embedded sufficiently 
surrounding circumstances. The simplest way deep. Press the soil firmly all round each plant, 
of storing rain-water is in underground tanks, finish off the surface neatly, and if the weather 
as in such the water is 
maintained in excellent 
condition. Here, again, 
however, the size of 
the garden will control 
the size of the tank. 

The tank must be of 
cement concrete, made 
very strong. The cost 
of making will lie 
materially lessened if 
you have a subsoil of 
sandstone rock, or lias 
clay, for instance ; and, 
again, whether the land 
springs are high or low. 

If the latter, no provi¬ 
sion w ill be necessary to 
combat their force, 
which in revorse in¬ 
stances w'ould lie essen- 
tiaL A tank 10 feet 
deep would be ample, 
or half this, if an ex¬ 
tended tank could l>e 
made. For example, 
if your garden is not 
large a long tank may 

lie made beneath a main Portion of a flower liorder in the "aniens at Konlc Al»be.v, Chanl. (Sec iwge 42.) 
pathway, with conduc¬ 
tors into it here and 


there. In this way you would waste no land alxivo. lie dry and the soil dry also a good watering in 
Another item in favour of a shallow and long should be lxmeficial. Sometimes in the/ spring 
tank is the need for strong side walls is greatly and during the prevalence of easterly winds 
reduced. ButassumingthatafifeetorC feet deep the jilants seem to lie subject to the attacks of 
tank will do, the side walls, whether of brick or aphis. ()n this account a sharp look-out should 
concrete, must be 9 inches thick without plas- I be kept, and on its appearance an application 
tering. Concrete for side walls should be in I of soft-soap solution should lie applied to the 
proportion of three to one—the former gravel, { shoots by the aid of a syringe. Two ounces of 
the latter Portland cement. The same strength soft-soap to a gallon of water will make a 
must be U 804 I for the bottom, which must also capital insecticide. Apply the solution in the 
extend under and beyond the base of the side ! early evening, syringing this off again in the 
walls. A surface coat of washed sand and morning liefore the sun attains much ]>owcr. 
cement (three to one, nnd J inch thick) must —(*. 

lie used for plastering the inner surface of the Making artificial stream.— I wish to 
tank. In the cise of brick, only good stock ' make an artificial stream in an old stone pit, 
bricks should l hj used, and these set in sand and jand should be glad if you could inform me of 
cement, and finally plastered, as in the previous | what to make t he sides and bottom, and of what 
case. Made in a pathway the tank would ; thickness ? I have lieen told thick concrete 
require covering up. In very few r cases are above- cracks with frost. The stream will lie about 
ground tanks formed, these lieing governed )g inches w'ide and 1*2 inchesdeep, except where 
chiefly by the levels of the intake. In this way j intended for Water Lilies, where it is w'idtr and 
a narrow* passage betw’een two walls may be deeper._T. W. 

treated at small cost and turned to excellent It w’e rightly assume that the “ stone pit” is 
account. a gort 0 f W orked-out quarry, or something akin, 

Tufted Pansies — when to plant having a solid foundation, you have a very 
(AmaleurJ. —The present month (March) is an smooth course liefore you. The breaking and 
ideal time for planting these, and the earlier in cracking of concrete to which you refer are due, 
the month the work is carried out the better, first, to settling through imperfectfouridation, or, 
If the plants are now growing in the cold-frames secondly, to improperly proportioned concrete, 
it is an easy matter to lift them and place them or dirty material. We advise, therefore, quite 
in their flowering quarters without any really , in the belief that your foundation is secure, and 
severe check being experienced ; but if, on the you should proceed os follows: In the bottom 
other hand, the plants have to be got from the ! or bed, and extending fully half way up the 
specialist, and Are sent by post or rail, little if sides, a thickness of 3 inches of concrete should 


lie first laid. This must be composed of best 
Portland cement and quite clean river sand ami 
small stone mixed, the proportion of river sand 
and cement being three to one. This must hr 
mixed first in the dry state to ensure uniformly 
mixing the whole, first assuring yourself that 
quite half the bulk is of sand. Mix on board* 
to keep everything clean and free of soil. Marly 
gravel will riot answer at this strength. You hod 
Better gauge sufficient for a yard long—that is, ft r 
bottom an<i half-way up sides, and do the work 
in regular sections. Moisten the wdiole well, 
but not to a running wet state, ami place in 
roughly in posit ion w ith t rowel. 1 >o not attempt 
any finished edges to the sections, the rough 
edges uniting far better. When all the bottom 
ia thus completed, finish the sides up to the top, 
gradually diminishing the thickness as the top 
is approached. When all the concrete is com 
pleted and reasonably set, as it wrill lie in a 
couple of days, you can proceed with the surface 
coat. This must he an inch thick and composed 
of clean, sharp river-sand and cement, in pro 
portion of two to one, or if you have doubt or 
difficulty in getting good sharp sand, float a fair 
efiating of neat cement over all. Some large 
tanka exposed fully on three sides, made ns Bug 
gested years ago, have not had a single penny 
spent on them since they ware made, hut we 
know of others cheaply made that are more or 
j less a nuisance. 


Christmas Roses ft*om seed.— I should 

be glad of information how I can grow Christmas 
Roses from seed ? What aspect, and when- 1 
can produce the seed ? My gardener was most 
successful one year, hut after several attempt? 
since then the seeds have failed to germinate.— 
Elizabeth Markham. 

Purchased seeds of these rarely give satis¬ 
faction. The only w*ay to succeed is to save see<l 
for oneself, sowing this as soon as ripe in 
boxes, or in a partially shaded western position. 
A splendid lot was raised three years ago under 
the shade of a Holly hedge, and finally tran? 
planted there. As the seedlings are usually 
several months liefore appearing, a board or slate 
should Ik* placed over the seexls for some time to 
k cep birds, etc., away. After the seedlingsappenr 
one year must elapse liefore they arc removed, 
as growth is very slow. In raising such thing? 
everything turns on obtaining a supply of quite 
fresh seeds. 


Iris reticulata major.— This charming 
spring-flowering Iris is now in bloom in the 
south-west. The form knowm as major i* 
apparently hardier than the type. A porous 
soil is liest suited to this IriR, as in a heavy, 
retentive staple the hull is rarely' cxifct for more 
than a day or tw r o, while when planted in friable 
compost they* often remain in vigorous healtli 
for years and increase rapidly. In Algeria 
these Irises may lie found flowering by the 
hundred on the lianks of streams, hut in this 
colder climate the proximity of water is l ar 
from lieing an advantage. Where a good col¬ 
lection of these beautiful flowars exists care 
should lie taken that all new introductions are 
perfectly healthy'. I have known a fine breadth 
of over 200 plants, w'hioli for years had been in 
robust health, absolutely ruined by the planting 
of a few newly purchased bulbs in the same l>ed- 
These evidently contained the germs of disease, 
which eventually spread anil destroyed the 
whole collection, though plants in another part 
of the garden were unaffected, and remain m 
the liest of health up to the present day. Then* 
are several varieties of this Iris, all of which an? 
sweetly scented ; of these some of the liest know 1 
arc cyanea, sky-blue ; Krelagci, clarct-purph* • 
histrioides, azure; and sophonensis, violet- 
purple, the last form lieing very dwarf." 
S. W. F. 


r illing nower-oeas i nave tnree nu»n- - ( 
a oin-le of 4 fe«-t in diameter and two half circles, 
intend planting Begonias in the two half circles. ;* 
would you advise for the middle lied—the circle ?—A> 


Sl'BMCRIBER. . , 

The half circles could lie filled with Ivv-*ea . 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Verlienos, of which the n 
and last may lie obtained in various colours ; and ny I * 
ging down' the plants a more prolonged season 
lowering would be assured. 

Muscarl aaureum.- This sturdy little 
plant is never wanting admirers when its chamnnt, -v 
if pretty blue flowers are wel* advanced. The 
singularly bright and effective one, and in tnw re»l 
far ahead of those dark and /lull si a 

uncommon in the same group. In a ^mall colony 
sunny position this little plant will always lie con p 
when in flower. 
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STRIKfNG ZONALS WITHOUT THE HELP 
OF A GREENHOUSE OR FRAME. 

Ft may interest readers who possess, like myself, 
.i email garden and no glass at all to know that 
it is quite possible, within one Beason, to strike 
cuttings of Zonal Geraniums, and see them in 
fall bloom in the garden. This is how 1 did it 
list summer with much success. About the 
middle of April I procured the cuttings from ft 
triend, who hftd greenhouses and lovely Gera¬ 
niums. He gave me principally Raspail and 
Xi<olfts II. I put each cutting into a small 
inedirine-bottle tilled with rain-water, and set 
the bottles on window-sills in unheated places — 
hall, staircases, and empty attics. The bottles 
were kept full of water. The cuttings soon 
developed roots, and when these reached the 
hi'ttom of the bottles 1 shifted the plants into 
*rnftll pots containing coarse Band and a little 
decaved leaf-refuse. I left the pots on the same 
window*, and gAve them very little water. On 
the 15th May they were planter! out in the 


RAISING BEGONIA SEEDS. 

Begonia seed is so small that considerable care 
is required in sowing it. To cover it With soil 
is a sure means of preventing its germination. 
I proceed in this way : Loam and leaf-mould 
are used in equal parts, but the latter is first 
roasted over a fire to kill insects, and then both 
are run through a fine sieve. Shallow pans are 
prepared by a layer of crocks being placed at 
bottom, and over this a layer of Moss. The 
soil is then put in and pressed to an even sur¬ 
face. A thorough watering is given. After an 
hour or so the seeds are scattered thinly on the 
soil and a sheet of glass laid on each of the pans. 
The}’are placed in a temperature of fit) dogs, 
and shaded so that the sun may not reach the 
seeds for a moment until they have germinated. 
When tiny green leaves appear, the seedlings 
are pricked out into other pins or boxes pre¬ 
pared with similar care as for sowing the seeds. 
They are too small to handle with one's fingers. 
A small stick with a notch at the punt is used 


! a sweet soil of fresh loam and leaf-mould. Theio 
conditions in an ordinary greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture should be studied in their subsequent 
stages of growth. H. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant3 for exhibition.— Kindly name 
three pot-plants for exhibition about July 2fith, 
with hints for purchasing same now and growing 
on ? I have a small greenhouse.—A n Old Rm* 
SfRIBF.R. 

You give us no idea of the requirements of 
the schedule or what are its conditions or limit¬ 
ations, but the following are all reliable, as well 
as free and continuous flowering : Tulierous 
Begonias in three distinct colours- white, crim¬ 
son, pink. Start the tubers now in moist 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and in the middle of April pot 
into 6-inch pots of good rich soil, with ample 
drainage. Fuchsias, Ivy Pelargoniums, and Zonal 
Pelargoniums would also do. Obtain good 
young plants now ami pot on as required. Grow 



Harder of Delphinium", showing effect of grouping. (See page 4*2.) 


garden, slatted blooming in less than three 
seeks after, ami continued all the summer. 

A Belgian Reader. 


HANDSOME BARBERRIES FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Few plants are more suitable for planting out 
iu the Imrdcrs of the greenhouse or winter 
garden than the large-leaved Berberis, such as 
II. nepalensia. These remarkable plants, so 
"ften seen in a poor condition about London and 
»u various parts of the country, find in a cool- 
li *use of any kind the very conditions they 
'l-Jight in, and whosoever will plant them 
therein will soon be rewarded with as noble 
Joliage and as rich heads of bloom as we can find 
in any plant. In districts where these fine 
plants do well in the open air it would not lie 
wise to use them in the conservatory, but in 
the numerous places where the fine evergreen 
barberries, going by the name of B. Beali, 
nepalensis, and japonica, are sickly shrubs, they 
may, with the greatest advantage, bo used with 
good effect under glass. 
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to remove t hem -or rather a stick in each hand, 
one to take up the little plant, the other to 
prevent more than one being removed at a time. 
Little holes an inch apart are made on the 
surface of the soil to receive them, and they are 
carefully dropped in. It is a tedious operation, 
but it is advisable to part the seedlings whilst 
small, or they smother one another; the 
weakest, too, mostly develop the better blooms. 
Water through a fine-rosed can, and keep the 
sun away from the plants for a time. They 
soon pick up and grow freely. A second 
thinning is needed when the plants become 
big enough to handle without sticks. This time 
the soil used may be sifted less fino, and the 
rougher portion is put as a covering to the 
drainage. The roots like this and ramble 
among it to the benefit of the plants. Soon 
little bulbs will be noticed as well as other 
leaves form, and before the leaves touch each 
other in the boxes the plants should be potted 
singly into small pots. 

After tlio first removal from the seed-pans a 
little air may reach them, and os the plants 
grmv itmaybegiveningreaterproportion. as well 
as less heat. Bsgonias like slianc and air, also 


the Pelargonium! freely and keep all flowers 
pinched off till a month before you require them. 
A good rich soil is required for all, and firm 
potting necessary. Avoid all artificial-manures 
at present. Obtain a fino bulb of Lilium longi- 
florum and plant in a fi inch pot; place untier 
greenhouse stage till growth appears. 

Winter-flowering plants for green¬ 
house. —I will l»e very much obliged for some 
hints about the management of inexpensive 
plants for the greenhouse in winter? 1 have 
not much room to spare, as the space is a good 
deal taken up in winter with tbe cuttings of 
beddin^-out plants, but I wish to have some 
plants in flower purposely to supply the house. 
—L. B. 

We would suggest your relying principally on 
bulbous-rooted, hardy, and semi-hardy things, 
of which those named below nre a selection. 
Roman Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils may 
be bought very cheaply, and if planted thickly 
in shallow boxes in August or September, anil 
plunged under ashes till December, would give 
a quantity of valuable flowers at slight coat. 
Bixis, t«n, are suggested rather than pots in 
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t hid case, because of the space occupied, as also 
general utility, when only cut-flowersare the aim. 
Of hardy border things Christmas Rosea and 
Doronicums are very suitable. Thoso may be 
lifted in autumn, potted, and placed in frames to 

f ive a start. Of semi-hardy things we have 
‘rimula sinensis, P. obconica, Agatluea codestis, 
Rhodanthes, and Mignonette. The two last 
should be sown in pots in August, and brought to 
the greenhouse from a cold-frame in batches 
nf a dozen or les*. Von do not say whether 
you have a frame or not, but this would 
form a most valuable adjunct in preparing many 
things for the greenhouse. Home Dcutzias, 
Spirals, and such things would also be service¬ 
able, and if the greenhouse stage is an open one, 
many of the lnjxes of bulbs could be stored 
lameath it, and lifted up when growth had well 
started. 


Filling wire baskets.— Will you kindly 
inform me through your paper the right t ime for 
tilling wire-lkoskets, and what are the l»est 
plants —< J. S. 

This should be done at once that is, if you 
wish for baskets of showy things. The best 
plants are Fuchsias, Geraniums, white and 
yellow Marguerites, Heliotrope, Ivv-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Tuberous Begonias, Holden 
Moneywort, Campanula isophylla and O. i. alba, 
etc. Seedlings of Canary Creeper, Nasturtiums, 
and suchlike could also be employed with 
advantage. By arranging the baskets now and 
bringing them on in the greenhouse the plants 
will have become established and the appear¬ 
ance of newness avoided. Begin by first placing 
some rough Moss around the sides and bottom, 
then add the soil, which must be as good as 
possible, and finally arrange the plants to your 
taste. The four first-named are more or less 
erect growing, the remainder are inclined to 
trail. Baskets either of Begonias or the Cam¬ 
panulas make very pretty objects. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.— This is a 
pretty and most useful winter-blooming kind. 
Well-grown plants are valuable if only for their 
foliage, which is of a bronzy metallic hue. The 
flowers are bright rosy-pink, and freely pro¬ 
duced. The great recommendation of this kind 
is that it blooms through the winter and early 
spring, a time when bright foliage and flowering 
plants are none too plentiful. This makes a 
fine plant for table or house decoration. When 
well grown the leafage covers the rim of the pot, 
a great recommendation. Anot her ad vantage 
is that it may be grown into large or small 
plants. If needed for early blooming the 
old plants may be potted up in early summer, 
or cuttings rooted in May. I prefer fresh stock 
every year. I^ist year my stock was rooted 
at the above time and grown on through the 
summer in garden frames on dung-beds. In 
September I resol ved to take off the tops. Some 
were put three round a pot, others singly, and 
now (February) I have some very nice plants in 
4-inch, .1-inch, and (j-inch pots. -J. Crook. 

Bouvardfas failing to bloom. — I 

bought some Bouvardias from a seedsman last 
autumn hoping they would flower during the 
winter or early spring. They do not seem to 
have grown at all, but are now making fresh 
shoots. What will be the best future treatment 
for them ? They have been on tup shelf in 
greenhouse, heat 40 degs. to (50 degs.— Novice. 

The natural poriod for the Bouvardia to 
flower is during the summer and autumn : and it 
is only under special treatment that it will 
flower during the winter. Your plants should 
l>e stopped back to where the wood is firm and 
well ripened. Very little water should be given 
until they begin to start into new growth, when 
they will require to lie repotted. The 
compost should consist of good fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of sand, 
using it in a rough state. After repotting 
the plants they should be kept close in 
a warm house, and when they get a good start 
they may be stopped. The flowering period 
may be regulated by the stopping. During the 
summer they will do well in a cool-frame, or 
even out-of-doors, but to flower them well 
during the winter the temperature should not 
fall below .10 degs. Plants which receive a 
check or get stunted will fail to flower. After 
the pots are well filled with roots liquid or 
artificial manure may be used freely. To 
ensure success great care must lw> taken that 
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they are kept free from insect pests. To flower 
them successfully during the winter it is essen¬ 
tial that they should be fully exposed to the 
sun—in fact, it is a mistake to shade them even 
during the summer. Provided watering is 
properly attended to, the Bouvardia will with¬ 
stand the brightest sunshine,we get, though 
plants that flower early will last longer if a slight 
shade is given after the flowers begin to open. 

Stoking: a Stove. I see bv vour last 
Gardening Ti.i.rsTR m:i> that you have had 
some enquiries about the way to avoid jamming 
in an independent amateur boiler, and as I have 
had some experience with several boilers, the 
ono mentioned inclusive, my remarks as a 
supplement to yours may perhaps be of use to 
your correspondent. In the first place, the 
boiler mentioned is always liable to this trouble. 
The better kind of round boiler is the one 
slightly tapering from the top downwards. 
With one I had in use for years I found the best 
fuel was very small broken coke, mixed with 
house cinders, in the proportion of one part 
cinders to two parts coke (I am speaking of 
cinders that have been sifted free from dust and 
clinkers or stone), and the whole well damped 
and mixed, the alternative being small coke as 
above, with two shovelfuls of slack coal to 
about a barrowful of coke, damped and well 
mixed. The former mixture I have found to 
be the best. I generally raked out the fire once a 
day, and cleared the bars and dust chamber 
from dust and clinkers, and then either relit or 
started the fire again w’ith the red hot cinders, 
kept together for the purpose. At (i p.m. I 
raked out the bars from dust and opened the 
dampers wide, and when all the contents of the 
boiler were red hot I filled up and closed the 
damper to j/ inch, closing the doors. At 
9.30 p.m. I again opened the damper and wtirred 
up the fire, clearing it of dust and letting the 
fire bury till the whole was red, and then closed 
the dampers, etc., for the night, after filling 
up with fuel as before. With this treatment I 
have invariably found it to last well till nine or 
ten next morning. The above treatment does 
for any sort of amateur independent boiler, 
though the simplest to manage, in mv opinion, 
is the upright saddle form, built in the end of 
the greenhouse, and of w r hich I have two in use 
at the present moment. Over one I have a 
small shed built, and as a sort of protection 
from the weather. For the other, and in a sort 
of way to keep in the heat, I have a piece of 
corrugated-iron cut to cover the front of the 
boiler, leaning up against it on the slant, 
and hooked to two eyes in the wall to prevent 
the wind carrying it off.—0. (1. V., Jersey. 

Two beautiful double • flowered 
Peaches. — The double-flowered Peaches, 
when w’ell grown, are almost as useful in their 
way for greenhouse decoration as the Camellia. 
Two varieties in particular demand more exten¬ 
sive cultivation as pot-plants, and if gardeners 
knew the value of these two we should find 
them largely grown at this season of the year. 
The variety known as Carnation-flowered is of 
that rich intense pink well exemplified in 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and Rose Mrs, 
W. J. Grant. Shapely pyramids in pots, their 
branchlets covered with a mass of the highly- 
coloured flowers, are beautiful, and the shelter 
afforded by a gloss roof, minus artificial boat, 
enables the flowers to remain in perfection much 
longer than they would outdoors. The blossoms, 
though called double, have only three rows of 
petals, but they are of a good size—fully 
1 '{ inches in diameter. No less tieautiful is the 
double white. In this case the blossoms are of 
snowy purity, forming a charming contrast to 
the crimson kind. The two intermingled make 
a very telling feature. For outdoor culture, 
where partial shado can be given, the two kinds 
named, together with the double rose-coloured, 
if massed together produce a very charming 
effect. 


W&- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week , 
for the coming three months, a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letttr 
or short article published in the current week'? 
issue, which will be marked thus *»* 


FERNS. 

A FERNERY IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Rather more than thirty years ago I took 
possession of a flower garden. The position was 
bleak and cold, the soil heavy, infertile clay. 
One comer, placed in the angle of high Yew 
and Laurel hedges on the south and west so 
that no sunlight touched it, was my despair, the 
soil even in summer was completely sodden - not 
even weeds, would grow. After some years of 
struggle an inspiration came to me. A fernery 
was begun as si sin as resolved : the ground dug 
out and a good layer of broken tiles, crocks, and 
pieces of brick put in, a rough wall of brick and 
stone built next the hedges from *J feet high at 
the ends to 4 feet : 0 feet at the angle. 
A small stone pit in the village afforded plenty of 
rough sandstone, and one sunny September day 
I with a labourer and a band of children in 
a donkey-cart went for stones. I carefully 
avoided all granite Ixwlders, clinkers, anti 
flints ; of limestone I had none. They were 
piled up against the wall, with plenty of spaces 
filled with common garden soil, leaf-mould, and 
coarsely-pounded sand, and left to settle for the 
winter. It took some years to fill with the 
following : Asplenium Adiantuni-nigrum, A. 
Trichomanes, A. viride, Ceterach, Cystopteris 
fragilis, C. regia, Allosorus crispus (Parsley 
Fern), Lastrea Filix-mas (Male Fcm), and its 
lovely golden-brown variety, L. F. -mas dilatata, 
L. spinulosa, L. rigida, L. recurva, Blcchnmn 
Spicant, Polystichum angulare, P. ocnleatum, 
P. Lonehitis (Holly Fern). Poly podium vulgare, 
P. cambricum, P. Drvopteris (Oak Fern), P. 
Robertianuni (Limestone Fern), Soolopcndrium 
vulgare (Hart's-tongue), and rrispuru. To this 
goodly band were added a few hardy foreign 
Ferns: Struthiopteris Gernuinica (Ostrich 

Plume), Polystichum vivipanun, and Onorlca 
sensibilis. These were all big, healthy, vigorous 
clumps, cut perpetually for vases, and divided 
to adorn the neighbours' gardens I never kept 
a Fern that would not content itself and lx> 
happy. I humoured it and helped it fur three 
years, and then if it had not made up its mind 
to live or die I settled the question for it by 
transferring it to the rubbish-heap. The Beech 
Fern, Wall Rue, and Moonwort T could never 
succeed with. Of course, 1 considered their 
dispositions* Parsley Fern was grown among 
slate clappings, others were mulched wit h lime- 
chippings, and dressed with powdered lime, ami 
the crowns of deciduous sorts, well protected 
with dead leaves in winter, which were left to 
rot. I afterwards brightened the fernery by 
some of our rarer flowering plants, collected 
where they grew, and keeping pleasant memo¬ 
ries of many holidays and picnics. From Derby¬ 
shire came Jacob’s Ladder, Globe Ranunculus, 
the Marsh, Hairy, and Yellow’ Violets, and Blue 
Alkanet : from Yorkshire, Yellow Anemone 
(Scarboro’ neighbourhood), Maianthemum Con- 
vallaria, Trientalis europjea, Helleborus fu*ti- 
dus. lmpatiens, etc. I have made a fernery in 
my Devonshire garden, whero soil and climate 
are more propitious, but I doubt whether any 
will possess quite the charm of the one created 
so many years ago in the dank, damp corner of 
a Leicestershire garden. A. Grf.fn. 

Paignton, S. Devon. 


Treatment of Dicksonia.—I purchased 
a growing Tree-Fern (Dicksonia) at the Earls 
Court Exhibition last autumn, and removed it 
to my house. I kept it for the greater part of 
the winter in a temperate house, but it seems 
to Ik) slowly dying. Recently I had it removed 
to a warmer house, where the temperature 
averages about 00 degs. or 70 degs., and still it 
shows no sign of revival. A young frond ha* 
died without expanding. Can you give me 
some suggestions as to its treatment ? Should 
the stem be syringed ? And is it a proper course 
to pour water into the crown bet w’een the fronds, 
as I was advised to do when T purchased it ? — 
Kronos. 

When healthy the Dicksonia does not require 
any special treatment, and a temperature of ironi 
40 degs. to .10 degs. Fah. will suit it well during 
the winter. It is not naturally deciduous—that 
is, it should not lose its fronds during the 
winter. From the description of your plant we 
shonld think the crown is decayed, probably 
owing to too much moisture while in a dormant 
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state. With healthy fronds the syringe may be 
used freely; but if in a fairly moist position 
very little water should be given during the 
winter, and in no case should water be pourod 
into the crown. The fact of one frond starting 
and then dying &Yr&y shows the plant is in a bad 
state. If healthy, a number of fronds would 
Ntart at the same time, and if a little extra 
warmth is given at. the period when they begin 
to start it will ensure the letter development of 
the fronds. Imported stems always arrive 
without fronds, but if the crowns have not l**en 
damaged they soon make good fronds.—A. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 

timing.—Please tell me when to pinch, which 
hud to take, height of plants when full grown, 
what feeding they will stand, size of pots for 
blooming in, of following Chrysanthemums for 
exhibition blooms : Loro Ludlow, Lord Cromer, 
H. J. Jones, Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. Coombes, Lady 
Phillips, and Lord Kitchener?—W. B. N. 

It is not always necessary to stop or to pinch 
out the point of the young Chrysanthemum- 


each plant about a certain date. This has the 
effect of inducing the plants to break into 
several new growths from the base of leaves, 
and these, to the number of three or four, are 
usually grown on with all vigour. Another 
point needing explanation is, that a plant in a 
natural way may not develop the “ break ”-bud 
—/>., the first bud forming in the point of each 
plant—sufficiently early for the resulting growths 
to develop second “crown” or later Tunis ii 
I time to see the variety at its best. Con 
sequently stopping and pinching have to lie 
carried out, and if done in good time there is 
little doubt as to the ultimate result. The 
varieties, the names of which you have sub- 
! niitted to us, should l»e treated as follows :— 


Which bud Size of 
When to pinch. to retain. j*ot. 

Lord LiulJow Karly April 2nd crown ft inch 

Ix>rd Cromer :*rd Week May 1st crow n 1) inch 

II. .1. Jones Karly April 2nd crown Pinch 

Mrs. Barkley Prd week March 2nd crown ft inch 

Mrs. CoomI»e« Prd week April 2nd crown in inch 

Sir II. Kitchener Prd week May 1st crown 0 inch 

I^dy Phill»i*M Mid April 2nd crown ft inch 

As to feeding, you should adopt the practice of 
giving supplies of manure-water when the pots 
are well tilled with roots and not l>eforo. The 
rule of weak doses and often in the long run is 



Mixed Itorders, The Grove, Wishaw. (See page 42 ) 


plants; at least, so far as regards the greater 
number of cultivated sorts. The reason why 
this stopping or pinching is sometimes advo- 
' Ated is to meet the washes of a large numl)er of 
growers whose knowledge regarding the different 
^•rts is somewdiat limited, and who, unless some 
specific informal ion be given, are very unlikely 
achieve the result they covet. Stopping or 
pinching has advantages which are far-reaching, 
without which operation many plaits, par 
tioularly from an exhibition point of view, are 
•loomed to failure. It is all very well for growers 
who have had charge of their plants from the 
cutting period onwards to attempt to criticise 
'his method of culture, but there are many 
'housand9 who do not get their plants from the 
1 hrvsanthemum specialist until the springseoson 
h well advanced, and unless special means are 
|aken to make the plants “break ” at the period 
suited to their requirements, it is fairly 
safe to aav that the period of bud-production 
will also be late, and os a result the plants of 
little value. It will therefore be seen that 
punts propagated, say, during December and 
«Mly January should, provided the “ stock ” is 
healthy and other points of early culture equally 
satisfactory, make their “break” naturally in 
the spring or early summer, and^o achieve the 
same result from plants pmpagated la tori t. 
‘•©comes necessary to pinch Vnil fail point Ifl 


more benoficial and gives no anxiety. Highly- 
coloured flowers, as a rule, quickly give evidence 
of watering with strong manures and stimulants, 
and on this account you will be acting wisely if 
you refrain from using manure in any but the 
weakest doses when the flowers are more than a 
third opened. You should distinctly understand 
that if the plants make a natural break about 
the period mentioned for the pinching to l>e 
done the latter operation, of course, is dis¬ 
pensed with.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums — selection of 
easily grown varieties (C. G. V.)— Your 
list is a very lengthy ono, and (embraces many 
old as well os a fair sprinkling of the newer 
introductions. Wo are pleased to accede to 
your request by placing the sorts in order of 
merit, both as regards size of bloom and ease of 
culture. You will observe that some of the 
most popular exhibition sorts are placed lower 
in the list than the good properties of their 
bloom seem to merit. However, this is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as although their blossoms are 
very beautiful and interesting, the difficulty, or 
rather the uncertainty, of developing satisfactory 
flowers must of necessity exclude them from 
the foremost places in the selection. Our selec¬ 
tion is as follows : Viviand Morel, Emily Sils- 
;feury, Win. Seward, Comte F. Lurani, Mrs. .T. 
Jtitson, Lady Randolph, Le Grand Dragon, Col. | 


W. B. Smith, Mons. Clias. Molin, Souvenir de 
Petite Amie, Louise, W. Tricker, Val d’Andorre, 
Stanstead Surprise, Australian Gold, Mme. Ad. 
Chatin, Melusine, Mme. Madeleine Expulsion, 
Celeste Faleonnet, Mme. Louis Remy, Mme. 
Gifstave Henry, Gloire du Rocher, Mme. Chas. 
Capitante, N.C.S. Jubilee, Rose Wynne, 
Mrs. F. A. Bevan, Mrs. ,7. R. Tranter, Mdlle. 
I^aurence Zede, Hairy Wonder, Rayonnante, 
Edith Tal>or, Sunflower, Pride of Exmouth, 
Kentish Yellow, Duchess of Wellington, 
President Bevan, Silver (’loud, Mme. Bergier, 
Mme. Deis, Marie Calvat, President Nonin, 
Niveum, Pride of Ryecroft, Prido of Madfoni 
(syn. Beauty of Teignmoutli), and M. Auguste 
do Jinovivier. With the exception of Culling 
fordi, which is a reflexed variety, each of the 
foregoing lielongs to the Japanese section. 

Striking Chrysanthemums. — That 
striking Chrysanthemum cuttings in heat 
weakens the constitution of the plants and pro¬ 
duces subsequent debility has, no doubt, much 
truth in it. It is less trouble and more expedi¬ 
tious to strike in heat, and it is owing to this 
fact that the practice prevails to the extent it 
does now-a-days. Chrysanthemum cuttings 
can be struck under perfectly cold treatment 
even in the depth of winter, and when I used to 
exhibit in a small way some fifteen years ago I 
invariably struck the cuttings singly in 2^-inch 
pots under a bell-glass in a sheltered part of the 
open garden. In cold weather the glasses were 
covered with sacks during tho night, but I 
never remember losing a cutting from the low 
temperature, though on more than one occasion 
the soil in some of the pots was frozen. After 
the cuttings were well rooted they were placed 
on shelves suspended close under the roof of a 
cold-house, and thus made short, sturdy growth 
in their early stages which, I believe, contri¬ 
buted in no small degree to their vigorous health 
at their flowering period.—S. 

Showing Chrysanthemums in 
vases. — The Kingston Chrysanthemum 
Society has this year, in arranging its schedule 
of classes for the ensuing autumn exhibition, 
resolved to introduce some half-dozen classes for 
flowers shown in vases. Certainly no less than 
three half-dozens of large blooms are to lie so 
exhibited in clusters of three flowers and in 
pairs of vases, a class for singles, hitherto 
shown in a very flat, formal way in boxes, being 
also set up in vases ; and for amateurs and 
cottagers classes for single vases are introduced, 
which will leave the competitors free to show 
what varieties of Chrysanthemums they like, 
with any description of foliage. These latter- 
classes will specially test tho taste of the com¬ 
petitors. Everyone now seems to realise that 
the continuance of the old flat, formal 
method of exhibiting flowers at shows cannot l>e 
continued in entirety. It is not needful that all 
blooms should be presented in vases, but it is 
needful that some should bo, soas to break up that 
feature w'hieh hitherto has l>oen universal and 
is now so much disliked. Tho Kingston com¬ 
mittee have, in making this arrangement, also 
gone farther than other similar bodies usually 
do, for they have made an arrangement to 
furnish quite handsome glass vases to com¬ 
petitors at a nominal charge, thus overcoming 
what has to some been a strong objection to tin 1 * 
innovation. They also overcome an objection 
that merits attention—namely, that vases, ugly 
and nondescribable in form, might l»e intro¬ 
duced. This is a course of action that other 
societies might well take. It is all the more 
noteworthy because competitors are largely 
represented on the committee, and therefore 
what has been done will secure the loyal sup¬ 
port of those so intimately concerned.—A. D. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— 

Thoroughly revised, with full descriptions of all 
the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Medium 8 tv, 1 5s. ; post 
free, 15*. Bound in 2 t'ols.—sage green 

morocco—for library or presentation, one guinea. 
Of all booksellers, etc. “ Worth more than all 
other books on flower gardening and landscape 
gardening ever published. Whatever success I 
have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good 
gardening, but, what is q^ite as important , con¬ 
demns bcul gardening, giving reasons that are 
convincing for both.—J), j ! flMiiOT, Pitts- 
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ROSBS, 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Carpeting Rose-beds.—I wish to carpet 
my Rose-beds with Pansies and Mignonette, 
but my gardener tells me this would prevent the 
necessary st irring of the soil during the growing 
season. Is such stirring really necessary ? 
“ The English Flower Garden’* advocates such 
carpeting of beds, therefore the author can 
hardly think the stirring necessary.—O. A. S. 

Stirring the beds in summer is absolutely 
unnecessary if the beds are properly prepared 
at first. We have had beds of Tea Roses for 
years covered with a close carpet of Mossy 
Kockfoil, and they look as well as they can be. 
Some rock plants, like Sednni dasyphyllum, are 
so small that they cannot rob the soil, and they 
actually keep the bed cool. Tufted and other 
Pansies may also be grown over such beds; in 
all cases, of course, deeply and well prepared at 
first. 


Planting: Roses under stage. — I 

planted, from large pots, two very strong Roses, 
Gioire de Dijon ana W. A. Richardson, under 
the stage of a greenhouse. They both died 
away very quickly. I fear the soil was not 
very good. 1 have now had 2 feet of the soil 
under each stage removed, and good soil from 
my kitchen garden, enriched with well-rotted 
manure from a cow-shed, substituted, and 
intend, if you give me any hope of success, 
trying again. I purpose buying four plants, 
two for planting under each stage, ana shall 
feel obliged if you will suggest names most 
likely to suit one who will be satisfied with 
medium quality of blossoms? The greenhouse 
is placed east, west is somewhat shut in, con¬ 
sequently does not got much sunshine.—H. J. 
Birch. j 


Climbing Roses do not, as a rule, succeed 
when planted under greenhouse stages. 1 >oubt- 
less the poor quality of soil was largely 
responsible for the failure of your first attempt. 
Now that you have remedied this you w ill no 
doubt suooeod better, although the shaded situa¬ 
tion of the structure is detrimental to Roses. 
We should advise you to plant climbing Roses 
upon standard Briers. The heads would then 
come above the staging, and, when long enough, 
their growths could be trained on to the roof. 
Four good varieties w'ould be Gioire de Dijon, 
Cheahunt Hybrid, W. A. Richardson, and Mme. 
Alfred Carriore. These are very free-growing 
climbers, and would require a tolerably large 
amount of spaoe. Should you prefer less 
vigorous yet free-growing kinds you could not 
improve upon Mme. Lambard, Marie Van 
Houtte, Anna Ollivier, and Caroline Tcstout. 
Plant at once, but previously puddle the roots 
in some thin mud. When planted, give the 
troes a good watering, and syringe the tops 
every day. 

Roses producing soft growths.— 

1, On page 1 of your issue of June 25th, 1898, 
you say respecting “ Blind wood upon Rose 
plants’*: “We do not encourage the strong 
suckor-like shoots that appear upon Rose plants 
and that rarely give a flower. We prefer to 
remove them, etc.*’ At what stage in their 
growth do you remove them ? If taken away 
early how are they distinguished from strong 
shoots springing from the base that would give 
flowers ? If left till full grown would they not 
give flowers the next year ? 2, Does not the 
earthing up of Tea Roses encourage a premature 
development of the buried eyes ? I have found 
mmy of mine when uncovered at the end of 
M irch putting forth feeble white shoots. 
“ Rosa** says, in a recent issue, leave them till 
.April.—M. A. B. 

The paragraph you refer to wherein wo 
a 1 vise4 the removal of sucker-like shoots had 


reference to such growths as start out from the 
I> i^o of a plant comparatively late in the season, 
and which cann< t poss : bly ripen sufficiently by 
t he autumn. When old w'ood is freely cut out 
of a plant new growths are produced from the 
base early in the season. The strongest of 
t hese mu->t he leaked after, for they will provide 
the he>t blo^s .iih next year, and whether they 
flower or not they should certainly be retained. 
If, however, new growths start out late, say 
ab mt July, unless the shoots are required to 
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as seen, for they will rob the other growths of 
their necessary sustenance, and will by reason 
of their lateness be soft, pithy, and useless 
another year. The earthing up of Tea Roses 
will tend rather to retard the growth than other¬ 
wise. Tea Roses are so excitable that they 
would keep on growing all the year if in a suit¬ 
able climate. The feeble white growths you 
speak of would appear j ust the same if plants 
were not earthed up, the difference being only 
in their colour. They will soon come all right 
when uncovered, and will escape the chilling 
from cutting east winds, w hich uncovered plants 
are now experiencing. Unless you are an 
exhibitor we should advise you to retain these 
started white growths when pruning the hushes. 

Pillar Roses. I will be grateful if some¬ 
one will tell me how to treat my pillar Roses? 
They were planted three years ago and have 
not been pruned at all. If there arc more than 
four or five shoots ought some to be cut out ? 
The pillars are connected by chains, but the 
Roses have not yet reached the chains, though 
they appear as if they would this summer. The 
kinds are : IT Ideal, Heine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg, Charles Lefebvre, and Princess Louise 
Victoria. When long enough ought the shoots 
to be tied to the chains ?—L. B. 

It is always advisable to prune back pillar 
Roses the first year to about half their length. 
If the proper kinds are chosen, long growths 
should result that would produce blossoms the 
next season. When required to run on chains 
the long growths which true running Roses will 
make must not l>e in any way shortened after 
the first year. It is a good plan to remove now 
and then one or two old growths in order to 
encourago new wood from the base. As your 

S lants have never loecn pruned you would 
o well to cut out one or two growths if 
there are more than four or five. You 
do not say what height the pillars arc, but for 
ordinary 7-feet to 8-feet pillars such Roses as 
you have planted, with two exceptions, are 
totally unfit to run up such pillars and then on 
to the chains. Heine Olgade Wurtemburg and 
L’ldeal will do this in time, but Charles Lefebvre 
and Princess Louise Victoria are not at all 
suitable. You want such Roses as Aglaia, 
Crimson Rambler, Flora, Felicite - Perpetue. 
Myrianthes Rt'-noncule, Euphrosync, Carmine 
Pillar, Ruga, Bonnet's Seedling, etc., then you 
may expect a fine effect when the plants are 
established. The shoots when long enough may 
be tierl loosely to the chains ; they will produce 
many laterals, which blossom freely for several 
years. 

Rose Marechal Niel after blooming. 

—What is the best treatment for a Marshal 
Niel Rose after flowering ? Mine is on its own 
roots in a pit in the greenhouse border, and will 
shortly be in flower. It is loaded with buds, 
one or two of thorn having already opened, but 
much to my disappointment they have ugly 
brown stains on their delicate yellow. Could 
this be owing to canker? It was dressed for 
that disease last year, and apparently quite 
cured.—Mi ran da. 

We fear from the description you send of your 
plant that it is in a feeble condition. You say 
it is loaded with buds. This in itself repeated 
yearly will weaken any plant. Where the buds 
are produced so profusely some should be 
removed at an early stage. The brown stains 
upon the blossoms may be the result of syring¬ 
ing with insecticides insufficiently diluted, 
fumigating too powerfully, or over-abundant 
moisture in the atmosphere. As to the treat¬ 
ment of this Rose after flowering, the 
plants should bo encouraged to make new 
wood. Supposing your specimen is now 
blooming upon the growths made last summer, 
these growths should be hard-pruned after 
flowering. Cut them back near to the old wood, 
or at most only leave about 1 foot of these last 
season’s growths. By affording plenty of heat 
and moisture new shoots soon start. The best 
of these must loe encouraged to grow to as great 
a length as possible, and if too many appear, 
rub off the weakest the more to encourage those 
remaining. Two or three good strong shoots 
are better than a quantity of weakly ones. By 
September or early October long growths should 
be the result of this treatment. In order to 
thoroughly ripen them remove in October 
2 inches or 8 inches from their extreme ends 


and give as much air a-s consideration of the 
other occupants of the house will permit. If 
you have any further trouble with the plant 
wo should advise you to discard it and replace 
it with a vigorous half-standard upon a hedge- 
Brier. Prepare a good border for it and you 
will not fail to have some glorious Roses. 
After flowering each spring, cut back to within 
2 feet or 3 feet of the stock, and fine growths 
some 20 feet in length will result. This is la- 
far the best method of growing Marechal Niel. 
You will find by referring to one or two 
volumes of Gardening Illustrated practical 
hints upon almost every subject connected with 
the culture of plants under glass. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Caterpillars injuring plants (rhd j. 
—The caterpillars you sent are those of thegurden 
swift-moth (Hepialus lupulinus). These c.atei 
| pillars are decidedly injurious in gardens, n>; 
they feed on the roots of many kinds of plants. 
Like all other caterpillars that live on the roots 
of plants, it is of no use trying to kill them with 
insecticides, as they cannot be made to reach 
the pests in sufficient strength to injure 
them. The only way is to turn them out of 
the ground with a spud or similar implement, 
or take up the plant and examine its mots. 
G. S. S. 

A good insecticide. — At page 24 
“ M. S. H.” asks for information regarding 
Quassia and soft-soap as a wash to keep down 
insects on Plums, Peaches, etc. I quite agree 
with you regarding this useful wash, having 
used it regularly for this purpose till last year, 
when I used Abol insecticide, having tried it in 
a limited way the previous season. G« .*l 
Quassia and soft-soap arc, I consider .\l#t 
better, as it may be used by any person, pro¬ 
vided he follows directions on the can. Added 
to this, there is no need of ever making a mis¬ 
take, as a measure is sent with each can, and 
this is graduated so that a small or large 
quantity may be made. Another great ndvan 
tage of Abol is its being always ready for u*' 
by simply obtaining boiling water and mixing 
some with the quantity of Abol, adding enough 
water to make it of the right strength. In these 
days, when everything is rushed to such a 
degree, there is not time enough to spend on 
making solutions for this purpose. Added to 
this the insecticide that is to Ik* used to advan¬ 
tage must be cheap. All this is to lie found in 
Abol. I intend using it largely this season. 

J. Crook. 


Ferns and grubs.— I have sent you two 
specimens of a grub which is working havoc 
amongst my Adiantums. I liave taken as many 
as 100 out of a 7-inch pot. In any case it means 
that the Ferns have to be spoiled by the grub, 
or else shaken to pieces to get rid of them. 
Could you inform me the name of the grul>. 
and also what measures I should take to get rid 
of it?— Clydeside. 

The roots of your Ferns are attacked by the 
grubs of the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhym-hus 
sulcatus), or by those of a very nearly allied 
species, the clay-coloured weevil (O. picipe*l- 
The grubs of these weevils are so much alike 
that it is impossible to tell them apart; how¬ 
ever, that is of little consequence, as the habits 
of both insects are exactly the same. These 
grubs feed on the roots of various plants, 
Primulas, Begonias, Cyclamens, and Ferns being 
especial favourites, i am afraid that there is no 
letter way of destroying the grubs than that 
which you have tried, ft is almost impossibly 
to kill them while at the roots with au insreti 
eide, as the latter loses so much of its virtue m 
passing through the soil, and if applied in siiric 
cient quantity and of sufficient strength to kill 
the grubs the plants would also be injure* • 
The weevils are very injurious to the leaves «’ 
various plants, and particularly Vines. "he.\ 
only feed at night, hiding themselves during the 
day so carefully that they are very difficult ■> 
find. If they are attacking plants in P ot> * 
during the day lay the pots on their sides on 
white cloth, and after it has been dark f° r ^ 
hour or so suddenly throw a bright light on t u 
plants ; this will probably cause the beetles ^ 
fall, and they will be easily seen on the V 
cloth. If they do not fall give the plants a go<* 
jarring shake -andi’search them well. I* 1 1 
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case of Vines or other plants trained on the 
roof, the sheet must be laid under them. Small 
bundles of dry Moss or hay tied to tho stems of 
the plants are useful as traps, as the weevils 
hide in them. The traps should be examined 
every morning. The beetles are black, and each 
is nearly ^ inch in length.-—41. S. S. 

Grubs on Weeping Ash.— A Weeping 
Ash in the middle of a lawn is every year con¬ 
stantly being eaten up by green caterpillars, 
which in a few days devour every leaf. Can 
you give a recipe for syringing the same ?—Ash. 

You cannot do better than use a wash con¬ 
taining plenty of soft-soap, and probably the 
best is a solution of paraffin emulsion, which 
should l>e made as follows: Dissolve 1 pint of 
soft-soap in 1 quart of boiling water, using soft 
water if possible. As soon as the soap is dis¬ 
solved take tho vessel off the fire and immedi¬ 
ately stir in A a pint of paraffin oil and mix all 
together with a syringe for at least five minutes. 
Before using add 20 quarts of water. If the 
paraffin is not very thoroughly mixed with the 
soap and water it will soon float to the top, and 
part of the liquid will be too strong and the 
remainder too weak. You might also syringe 
the tree with £ lb. of Paris green, twice as much 
lime, and 50 gallons of water. It is better to 
buy the Paris green as a paste than in a powder, 
as it is a very strong poison, and in the form of 
a paste cannot blow about. This mixture must 
l>e very frequently stirred as the Paris green is 
very heavy and soon sinks to the bottom. 
Probably a good many of the caterpillars might 


shaken down and crushed under foot. If 
your tree is attacked again this year, and you 
would send up a few of the caterpillars, I might 
be able to tell you of some other means of 
destroying them.--f». S. S. 

Slug hunting. —Now that the spring will 
soon he here with its milder weather, the care¬ 
ful gardener should keep a sharp look-out on 
his treasures. Ifi the w’arm, damp April even¬ 
ings the herbaceous border and seedling-beds 
are swarming with slugs and snails, which 
devour the young green shoots. In man}' slug- 
infested gardens such plants as Omphalodes 
Luciliae, Aster alpinus, young Delphiniums, etc., 
would never make a start at all if they were 
not carefully collared with perforated zinc. 
The plan I am going to recommend for getting 
rid of these ]>ests is one I have found very 
satisfactory, though it involves a certain amount 
of trouble. Get some bran, mix it with boiling 
water into a thick paste, thon drop this mixture 
(which really has quite a savoury and 
attractive smell) in little heaps about the 
l*eda and border, especially near any 
particular favourite of the slugs. Do this 
about G o’clock, then, about 9 or half-past, 
sally out with your garden lantern, armed with 
a can of limo-water or a pan of lime and a 
trowel, when you will fine! (or, at any rate, 
such is my experience) each little heap 
surrounded by slugs and snails, when they can 
easily be sprinkled with lime and killed. Tho 
next morning the heaps can be removed with a 
trowel, for lime is unsightly amongst flowers, 
or they can be left for another night’s work. I 
always put the bran down hot, as the smell 
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seems to attract tho slugs. Of course, these 
remarks would only interest what I may call 
a working amateur, not anyone with a staff of 
gardeners to attend to such back-breaking jobs. 
When slug-lnmting on a damp evening I often 
think of Juliana Horatio Ewing’s remark in one 
of her books that one sine quA non for a gardener 
is u a back with a hinge to it.”—(Mis9) E. 
FarraKT, St. Thomas , Exeter. 

VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vegetable seeds for small garden — 

l have a vegetable garden, small, sheltered, and 
early. Could you give me names of the best 
sorts of vegetable seeds to order—those that will 
not require a lot of attention will oblige? I 
only know that Celery, acres of which are 
grown at the Dartmoor prison, and where only 
Major Clarke’s Red is grown, is hard to beat in 
this locality (Devon). —dsn. Ward. 

The Celery you name is one of the best for a 
small garden. Of other things you want, of 
Peas, Gradus, Senator, Magnum Bonum, The 
Queen, and Autocrat, all from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height. Of Broad Beans, Wonderful. Of Run¬ 
ner Beans, Ne Plus Ultra (scarlet) and Tender 
and True. Also of Dwarf Beans, Ne Plus Ultra 
and Canadian Wonder. Of Onions, White 
Spanish and James’s Keeping. Of Carrots, 
Early Nantes and Intermediate. Of Parsnips, 
Hollow Crown. Of Beet, Crimson Globe, (early) 


and Cheltenham Green Top. Extra Early Milan 
and Snowball Turnips. Open Air and Chemin 
Tomatoes ; Long White Marrow : Ellam’s and 
Nonpareil White, and Blood-red Cabbages: 
Brussels Sprouts, Dwarf Savoy, Dwarf Scotch 
Kale, and Victoria Spinach. These are all good 
varieties. 

Manures for crops (If. J. O.). —Super¬ 
phosphate 2 lb., kainit (potash) 2 lb., and 
nitrate of soda 1 lb. make a good compound 
manure to apply to crops in gardens per rod 
when the ground is being forked over prior to 
sowing seed, or else be sown in with the seed ; 
but it is liest to just fork them in first. Salt¬ 
petre is a somewhat costly manure. Kainit is 
cheaper and gives potash in good form. After 
crops have made some growth a farther dressing 
of 2 lb. per rod of nitrate of soda may be given. 
Salt is cold, and is best applied at the rate of 
2 lb. per rod in Jane or July, and thon well 
hoed in. It soon dissolves and keeps the soil 
moist. The above quantities are good for all 
crops named. Tabulated statements as to best 
manures for certain things are practically mis¬ 
leading. The best book for your purpose is 
“Chemistry of the Garden” (Macmillan, pub¬ 
lisher), price Is. It may be had through any 
bookseller. 

Pota9h manures (Kainit ).—'The potash 
salt known as Kainit is the form in which arti¬ 
ficial potash is chiefly obtained, especially in 
agriculture. It varias somewhat in its com¬ 
position. It is assumed to contain about one 
quarter of sulphate of potash. But whilst the 
[cheapest form it is less desirable for garden 
| applications than is sulphate of potash, which 


is dearer and very much purer. Kainit, when 
employed for agricultural purposes, is usually so 
used in tho winter, that being the best time to 
apply it as a manure-dressing. During the winter 
it Becomes materially purified, and is in a more 
fit state for use by growing crops than if recently 
applied. Sulphate of potash is Kainit purified 
before offered for sale, and when really good, as 
of course it should be, it is assumed to be of 
fully four times the manurial value that Kainit 
is. These forms of potash are found in veins 
or mines in Germany. Wood-ashes give the 
best home-made form of potash, and wherever 
wood is consumed the ash should be carefully 
saved and kept dry for use. Gardeners have of 
late become fully sensible of the great value of 
wood-ashes and employ them largely in forming 
Vine and Peach borders. Potash, indeed, is the 
primary constituent of woody matter, and all 
vegetable wood when burnt, even garden rub 
bisn, gives potash in a more or less desirable 
form. A compound manure consisting of l>one- 
flour, 2 lb. ; sulphate of potash, 2 lb. : and 
sulphate of ammonia, 1 lb., is a good dressing to 
use with Potatoes, strewing it in the furrows 
when tho planting is done. Tho quantity named 
should dress some 40 feet run of rows at least. 
A thin dressing of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda may be applied after the plants 
are well through the ground. 

Cut v. whole Potato-sets for seed. — 

Opinions differ regarding these. Were I asked 
which I preferred, I should say whole sets. 
Many object to cut sets, contending they do not 
come up regularly. I admit this is so sometimes. 
When this occurs, the cause very often lies not 
with the Potato, but with those who store them. 
Not a few sets come to grief when cut from 
being stored through the winter in a close, 
warm position. In spring these frequently 
have shoots many feet long. These are of no 
use and are pulled off, consequently there iH 
comparatively no vitality left, and to cut these 
is very unwise. Another cause of cut sets 
coming up badly arises from cutting them and 
planting them at once in land infested with 
insects and slugs. These feed on the fresh 
cut sets, eating out all the inside of the Potatoes. 
I have found great advantage in cutting the sets 
some time before planting, dusting them 
over with wood-ashes or lime, and allowing it to 
dry on them. This prevents the slugs 
attacking them. I have found on light, dry, 
sandy soil this unnecessary, as seldom are there 
many insects in this kind of soil. Regarding 
the size of a set, I consider one from 3 o/.. to 
3A oz. a good average size. I have tried them 
of all sizes and have found some good crops can 
be had from seed not 1 oz. in weight, provided 
the soil is well worked. I am planting some 
this year of this size.—J. Crook. 

Tomatoes on wall (E. Y. II'.).—A wall 
3A feet in height will do well for Tomato plants. 
But you may secure rather more length for them 
if you have each one nailed rather slantingly 
or obliquely, as that will enable the stems 
to lengthen quite 12 inches. The plants should 
lie put out close to the wall and be 14 inches 
apart. Do not fix wires, but rather nail the 
stems loosely to the wall, using shreds A inch 
broad. Keep all side shoots hard pinched from 
each stem, and when these have reached the 
top of the wall pinch them. If Tomatoes have 
been grown on the wall previously, have a trench 
of soil 15 inches wide and 12 inches deep thrown 
out, and fill with soil brought from any vege¬ 
table quarter. Give the soil a light dressing of 
well-decayed manure, but Tomatoes do not want 
rich soil. Put out your plants when 10 inches 
high from the small pots they will be in, and if 
tho stems be rather naked then plant low to 
partially bury theso stems. Also in thus plant¬ 
ing do not stand the plants erect, but a little on 
the slant. After planting tread the soil about 
the roots fairly firm, and if it be dry give watir 
quite moderately, just to help the roots to start 
growth. You may find it desirable to place 
along over the soil 12 inches wide a coat of long 
manure to enable the soil to retain moisture. 
Give the trusses of bloom an occasional tap with 
the hand to encourage the diffusion of pollen, 
and thus promote fertility. Treatment of that 
kind is needful early in the season, and occasion 
ally during very hot weather. It will be soon 
enough if you plant out during the second week 
in Mav, but even then some covering may be 
desirable at night. 
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EXTENSION OE PEACH AND 
NECTARINE-TREES. 

No matter how good the culture, there are at 
times difficulties in the way of getting these 
trees to fill the alldtted spaces. One often sees 
wide spaces between the trees on walls that 
could profitably l>e filled in more readily if the 
extension system had been adopted. If there 
is spare, there is no need for the continual 
shortening back of the growth, which is often 
cut back to a fruit bud, with the result it will 
l>e shorter still when the crop is cleared. If 
maidens are planted it is not necessary to cut 
hack so severely as 19 frequently practised, as 
much may he done by pinching ana disbudding 
to extend the tree in its infancy. It is sur¬ 
prising how much space Peaches and Nectarines 
will cover in a suitable soil and position. The 
more the tree is extended the better the chance 
of a crop. Tho American varieties, some of 
which are anything but gross growers, give a 
much better return if allowed more freedom of 
growth. Grown thus there is less trouble with 
bud-dropping and less fear of gumming. There 
is less gross wood if tho growth is spread over 
a larger area, and the fruits are then 
produced on the smaller wool more freely. 
Some varieties planted five years ago and 
allowed to extend freely have given much less 
trouble than trees pruned in the usual way and 
allowed much less space. There is another 
important point. Trees grown on the extension 
principle are much cleaner and tho foliage is 
much better, and, as all growers know, well- 
developed foliage means better fruit in the end. 
To grow’ trees thus, of course more room must 
be given betw'een the branches at the start, and 
it is an easy matter to improve on the training 
as the trees increase in size, allowing more room 
each year. Once the leaders are in position it 
is an easy matter. Many advocate leaving the 
pruning to the end of February, and it is safe 
advice, but far better prune as soon as the fruit 
is gathered—that is, remove the old bearing 
shoots. By doing this it will leave but little to 
prune if stopping and regulating were done as 
needed. YY ith ample extension root action will 
be more vigorous. There is less chance for the 
roots to overrun the top growth—that is, the 
growth will be so regulated that there w r ill be 
better wood in all parts of the tree ami very few 
coarse branches that will need severe pruning, 
as is often the case where free extension is not 
practised. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Tangled Grape-Vine. —I have a brick 
wall, 60 feet long by 9 feet, with a Grape-Vine 
trained against it. This has been neglected 
and got tangled up. Would you kindly tell me 
w hether I shall be doing wrong by cutting some 
of it away and thinning it out ? If not, when 
should I do it ? What part of it should I cut ? 
What would improve tne soil, which is sandy ? 
-R. B. B. 

You had best prune it back rather hard toenable 
it to make quite fresh growth. If you do not 
mind the possible loss of any Grapes this season, 
cut back quite hard to a few main branches and 
nail those to the wall w’ide apart. Then, when 
shoots or laterals break from them, retain only 
the strongest and nail these loosely to the wall, 
but carefully, so that they are from 12 inches to 
1 ”»inches apart. Let these grow’ as long as they 
will until the middle of August, then pinch the 
points out of each, and that will help the roots 
to thicken. When the leaves have fallen next 
winter, prune all these short back to about one- 
third their length, and leave those portions to 
produce fruit the following year. 


Seedling Apple-trees.— I have twenty 
seedling Apple-trees about 6 feet high. They 
have been allowed to grow as they liked. The 
stems are from J inch to 1 inch thick. As I 
wish to graft them, would you please say which 
is the best way to proceed ? They are standing 
1 foot apart. Should they remain where they 
are or be moved before grafting? — J Esmond. 

You had best graft your seedling Apple-stocks 
where they are, not moving them until next 
winter. Get cut off at once from the trees 
of the varieties of Apples you purpose putting 
on to the stocks strong young shoots of last 
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year’s growth. Tie them into bundles with the 
bottoms even, name them, and lay them into the 
ground imder a north wall, or where it is 
shaded and cool. Bury the lower ends from 
5 inches to 6 inches deep. The buds on these 
shoots w’ill then keep dormant longer. Early 
in April, just as you see the leaf-buds begin to 
burst, cut off the heads of your seedlings to 
clean stems about 12 inches from the ground. 
Put one good graft on to each, slicing the bark 
of the tip of the stock on one side 4 inches long, 
and the same from the bottom part of the graft, 
which should be about 7 inches long altogether. 
Bring these two cut surfaces together, so that 
the rwirk edges meet on one side. Tie them 
tightly together, then clay the union well over 
to exclude air. 

Peach branches dying.— Kindly tell 
me what is the matter with one of my Peach- 
trees ? It is a Royal George, about eight years 
old. Last year the leaves on one of the branches 
turned a silver colour, and then fell off, and the 
branch died. This spring two more branches 
on the same tree are doing the same. All the 
other trees in the same house are in splendid 
condition. All have bloomed well, this one 
included, and set a good crop of fruit. I have 
had over twenty years’ practice, and have not 
seen one like it before. Please state cause and 
cure, if possible ? -King’s Langley. 

The fact that a branch died off in a somewhat 
similar way last year seems to indicate that 
there is something wrong with the roots. Is it 
possible that the border where the principal 
roots are is dry? If it is, we need look no 
further for the cause, and if the border is 
inside we should examine it closely. ’ The Royal 
George bears so freely that if permitted the 
tree w’ould injure itself by over-bearing, and 
then occasionally a branch would die from the 
exhaustion of the tree. The leaves enclosed are 
very puny and thin, showing there is debility 
of some standing. Has there l>een any gum¬ 
ming at all ? These are symptoms that would 
guide anyone in coming to a aecision respecting 
its condition. You know, of course, that a 
Peach border should lie in a fairly firm condition, 
and that the roots should be reasonably moist at 
this season. During winter inside Peach borders, 
unless carefully managed, are apt to get dry in 
certain spots, and these spots are difficult 
to moisten. Again, have you seen any mildew 
on tho leaves and fruits ? The Royal < Jeorge, 
when it gets out of condition, usually mildew’s, 
and this may arise either from dryness or a sour 
condition of the soil from bad drainage. All 
you can do now’ is to examine the condition of 
the border and find out all you can about it, 
and give a good dressing of potash and phosphate 
manure—at least a pound to the square yard. 
Lightly prick it in, and give the border a good 
soaking of w’ater, w’ith the chill off, if possible. 
Repeat the dressing when the fruits are about 
stoned, only this second dressing should bo 
something that will act speedily- nitrate-and 
if there is no improvement in the growth during 
summer, lift tho tree carefully in the autumn, 
and w’e feel sure you will find the cause in the 
border. Remake the border and replant the 
tree. This may be done without losing a crop. 

Grafting fruit-trees.— Whilst I must 
differ from “T.,”on page 1, with respect to 
certain statements made in relation to scions for 
grafting, I do so with all respect, because his 
experience may be more recent than my own. 
It also does not follow’ liecause the practice of 
taking off scions from trees and heeling them in 
during the winter is an old one that, therefore, 
it is necessarily the right one ; but I have never 
found contested tho undoubted fact that as the 
object in view is to rather retard sap action in 
the scions or grafts, the only possible way to 
do so is to cut the scions from their parent 
trees in the winter whilst sap is solidified and 
restful. In myriads of cases it is found that to 
catch stocks just when sap is moving or expan¬ 
ding the leaf-buds on young wood have 
developed or burst, and when such is the 
case if such precocious shoots be used as grafts, 
the leaf development is rapid and absorbs what 
sap is in the scion, rather than allow ing it to 
remain to assist in effecting so soon as possible 
the needful union with the stock—that is, at 
any rate, the foundation of tho old practice of 
removing scions from parent trees in the winter, 
and laying them in by the heels. And now in 
relation to the statement that such portions of 


the wood as are buried in the ground are stainpl 
and unfit for use, I have nob found such to be 
the case. Wood so buried hae just kept plump 
and fresh, but no more, and has been, when 
rinsed in a bucket of water, just as clean and 
fit for use as the w’ood not so buried. Possibly, 
were scions cut from the t rees in September and 
then heeled in, they would be discoloured by 
April, but January or February is amply early. 
I prefer the end of February, lest we should have 
exciting mildness in February, as is sometimes 
the case. But, after all, in the case of young 
stocks, autumn budding is better generally than 
is spring grafting.—A. D. 


TREE8 AND 8HRUB3. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Creepers against galvanised wire. 

—In the case of creepers planted last autumn— 
Roses, Pyracantha, Jessamine Clematis, etc.— 
against an Oak fence covered with galvanised 
wire netting, all have died off, blackened as if 
by fire, at the lowest and other points of contact 
with the wire-netting. The fence has a south¬ 
west aspect, and ha9 trees and shrubs on the 
other side of it— i.e., north-east. Specimen 
enclosed.—P. S. 

The galvanised wire fencing is the cause of 
the injury to vour various creepers. The acid 
used in the galvanising causes the shoots to die 
off in the way yours have done, and the only 
thing you can do is to cover the wire with two 
or three coats of good paint. This will prevent 
any injury being done. YVc saw the other day 
a beautiful trellis made of split Oak, fastened 
with wire to an upright held to the wall bv iron 
holdfasts driven into the wall. This will last 
for many years, and is Bafe as far as the health 
of the plants tied to it is concerned. 

Propagating Daphne indica rubra 
and Ohlmonanthufl fragrans.— Please 
give name of this Daphne, and say how it and 
Chimonanthus fragrans can best be increased ? 
Can it lie done by cuttings, and at what time of 
year ? The Daphne is flowering in the open air 
under a wall.—G. YY\ H. 

Daphne indica rubra can lie struck from cut¬ 
tings, yet at the same time it is not an easy 
subject to propagate in this way. The best 
cuttings arc tho shoots of the current season’s 
growths, taken about July, at which time thev 
will have become moderately woody. A length 
of about 4 inches is a very suitable one for the 
cuttings, which should be cut off clean at the 
base, and dibbled firmly into well-drained pots 
filled with sandy peat, which has been passed 
through a sieve with a 1-inch mesh. After the 
pots are filled with cuttings, w’hieh must on no 
account be overcrowded, a good watering 
through a fine-rose should be given, and the pots 
then placed in an ordinary garden frame kept 
close and shaded. Of course, the usual routine 
of watering when necessary, removing tho light 
occasionally in case of any signs of decay and 
taking off the shading when not needed, must 
be carefully followed. The cuttings had better 
be wintered in the greenhouse, and in the 
spring will be ready to pot off. The abovo 
directions as to cuttings apply to those grown in 
the open air as yours are, for when the young 
shoots are produced in the greenhouse, a little 
bottom-heat isanadvantage in propagating them. 
In nurseries this Daphne is usually grafted 
on to the Spurge Laurel (Daphne Ijaureola), or 
the Mezereon (D. Mezcreum) ; but though 
plants are obtained quicker than by cuttings, 
these grafted ones are seldom satisfactory, and 
often die off suddenly. The Daphno, too, may 
bo layered. Chimonanthus fragrans is extremely 
difficult to strike from cuttings : indeed, it is 
often asserted that it cannot be increased in 
this way. Seeds occasionally ripen in this 
country, and from them young plants can be 
raised ; but the usual method of propagating 
this fragrant flowering shrub is by means of 
layers, which may be put down now. They 
should be tongued after the manner of a Car¬ 
nation, and some sandy soil worked around the 
cut portion, in addition to which it will lc 
necessary to water during dry weather, i s 
these layers take two years to root sufficiently 
for removal care should be taken that good per¬ 
manent pegs are employed to hold them in 
position. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Zonal Pelargoniums for 
early summer exhibition should now be well 
established in their flowering pots. Good 
specimens may be had in fl inch ana ?-inch pots, 
and very large specimens in 8-inch pots, which 
is as large as wo use for Zonals. The main 
staple for potting is thoroughly good turfy loam, 
enriched more or less according to its body and 
texture. A little bone-meal and soot arc 
usually added. The pots are well draiued and 
the potting is done firmly. A light, fairly dry, 
but not overwarm, house will suit them well. 
If grown in the conservatory from the first they 
should have a sunny position, and be watered 
carefully ; but it is usual in good gardens to 
have separate growing house for all these things, 
and move to the conservatory when the flowers 
begin to expand. Hydrangeas showing trusses 
of blossom should have liquid-manure two or 
three times a -week. They are strong-rooting 
thingB, and if starved the leaves are apt to fall. 
Well-grown Roses will be useful now. They 
are more effective in groups of colours, and 
when the flowering is over they are easily cleared 
away, and the space filled immediately with 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, or what¬ 
ever is in season. It is necessary, to keep a 
conservatory gay, to always have something 
coming ou. For instance, just now’ there should 
1)0 a lot of Lilies coming on, especially L. 
Harrisi and L. longiflorum. The latter has 
licen more satisfactory than Harrisi, which has 
often disappointed us, and were it not that it 
comes in a little earlier we should cease to grow 
it, as the Japanese imported bulbs of longiflorum 
have al ways done well. These may be had to bloom 
successfully till quite late in summer by storing 
the latest batch of bulbs in a cool place. Keep 
the growth of the free-growing climbers thin by 
rubbing off all the weakly shoots. In Borne 
large houses Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
are effectively used for covering nuked places 
on walls and pillars. They grow rapidly when 
planted out and the leading shoots encouraged 
to extend. Cuttings or pipings of Tree-Carna¬ 
tions w ill root now in sandy soil, plunged in a 
little bottom-heat, and with a top heat of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. I have rooted them in 
boxes of sand on hot-water pipes, the sand 
always being kept moist. 


Stove. —There is always some propagating 
to do at this season. It is from the stove that 
we shall look by-and-bye for handsome plants 
in 5-inch pots for the dinner-table and in vases 
for the draw ing-room. Coleuses a re looked down 
upon now, but they were a good deal used a few 
years ago, and cuttings rooted now will grow 
iuto useful sized plants during the summer ; but 
those that can grow' Crotons, Drachmas, and 
Caladiums need not trouble about tin* absence of 
Coleuses, aud there are many fine leaved plants 
Insides the families named above, to mention 
only one family, Fittonia, that we used to find 
useful for table decoration years ago. When 
grown in broad, shallow pans then* creeping 
growth completely hides the pans. Prick off 
Gloxinia seedlings and grow them on rapidly. 
Night temperature Go degs. 

Chrysanthemums.— These should all l>e 
outside in cold frames now, with the lights off 
in mild weather. I am assuming the cuttings 
were struck in good time, and only steady pro¬ 
gress is required, nothing like hurried growth 
being required to fetch up arrears ; in fact, with 
Chrysanthemums arrears cannot be made up 
without injury being done somewhere. Keep 
the plants cool and not overwatered. 


Ferns under glass. —Seedlings raised in 
autumn will soon .be ready for pricking off into 
boxes. Young plants in small pots will be 
shifted on. In moving plants from 3.Cinch pots 
to,1-inch pots, market grow’ers very often put 
t wo plants in each pot to gain time, and when 
one has pleuty of plants and not much room, 
any plants such as the Adiantums and Pterises 
t’.iat may lie extensively usod to form edgings or 
groundwork, may be treated in this w r ay. Any 
p ernB which can only be increased by division 
should be divided up whilst there is plenty of 
heat to help them forward. But it is always 
more profitable to break up comparatively 
young plants than old ones. This is specially 
true of that lovely Maiden-hair, A. Farleyense. 
V ill baskets with free • giro win g-,F cm a ‘ 
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for the conservatory when the climbers have 
made some progress, so as to throw a little 
shade over them. The new Pteris Drinkwateri 
or Wateri, as the name is sometimes shortened, 
makes an excellent, wide-spreading basket- 
plant. 

Orchard-house.— Ventilate chiefly at the 
top of the house till the weather settles in Juno. 

A cold draught through the young growth will 
do harm. IJse some simple means of setting the 
blossoms. In fine sunny weather the circula¬ 
tion of the atmosphere will effect this, but to 
make sure each tree may be given a tap with 
the hand about 1*2.30 or l a.m. Watering must 
not be neglected, but the matter is not quite bo 
urgent as it will l>e in a short time. With more 
foliage will come a greater demand upon the 
roots. Close early in the afternoon and damp 
any dry spots there may be in the border, and 
at night, unless frosty, give just a crack of air 
along the ridge. 

Window gardening:.— We must got on 
with the seed sowing now. It is mainly a 
question of energy rightly directed. Some of 
my amateur friend* raise a surprising number of 
young plants in the kitchen window, and move 
on afterwards to the spare room. They appear 
to lie always pottering about their gardens, and 
if they have a greenhouse they appear to live in 
it at this season. These are the men who 
succeed, because if they do fail, they t ry again, j 

Outdoor garden.— To obtain a good lawn 
during the spring and summer, the roller must 
bo used freely now', aud top-dressings of wood- 
ashes will l»e beneficial where the Grass is thin. 
Bone-meal and Basic-slag are good for thicken¬ 
ing and strengthening weak turf. Four or five 
pounds of slag may Ikj added to a bushel of 
wood-ashes and applied to each rod of w’eakly 
lawn, distributing it equally. Lawns often 
become weedy through poverty of the soil. The 
w r eeds will grow even when the soil has become 
too poor for the Grass to grow’ freely, and w’hen 
a lawn liecomes suddenly weedy, ]>overty in the 
soil has been the main cause, and the removal 
of this poverty should Ikj the first remedy 
applied. We usually begin pruning Roses early 
in March, taking the plants on Bouth wall first, 
and then follow with those on south border. 
These were planted to obtain early flowers, 
and the pruning is not delayed Iniyond the end 
of the first week in March, and not later than 
the ‘20th the whole lot of Roses is pruned. 
The weather has some influence. I should 
never prune during a snowstorm, nor yet during 
severe frost, but make every allowance for the 
weather. 1 find from ray diary during the 
last twenty-five years the bulk of the pruning 
has t*een done between the 15th aud the ‘20th of 
March, these early walls and borders beiug 
finished during the first week of the mouth. 
The usual rule is to cut hard fur fine flowers. 
This is now* generally understood. 

Fruit garden. —Tap the steins of the trees 
in the orchard-house to distribute the pollen 
when the latter is dry, about eleven o’click in 
the forenoon. Insects will probably appear, 
and must be dealt with immediately, either 
with Tobacco-powder or vaporising with 
nicotine. Thin the blossoms of Strawberries in 
pots so os to leave about a dozen of the finest 
fruits to ripen. Less than a dozen, if the fruits 
are large, w ill give a profitable crop. AVhen the 
operator is among tlie blossoms he will look 
closely among the foliago for stray insects. I 
have kept Strawberries clean by hunting for 
green-fly among the foliage whilst thinning and 
fertilising the blossoms. It will soon be time to 
think of doing any grafting which requires to 
be done this season. To put young heads on 
old trees is easy enough, though the future 
result is mainly due to the vigour still left in 
the old tree. If the old tree is in a sound con¬ 
dition there is likely to be a very useful future 
for the tree. Of course, the grafts must bo 
taken from a healthy, vigorous tree, and 
must have been laid in moist earth in a north 
aspect to keep the buds dormant, as the chief 
essential to successful grafting is to have the 
stock in advance of the scion. 

Vegetable garden.— All land should now 
be in proper order for cropping, which means 
that all trenching, ridging, and digging have 
been done. The manuring will have been done 
with the object of making each plot suitable for 
the crop assigned to jt. Seed-sowing from this 


onwards will be of a snccessional character. 
Certain main crops are now or should be in. 
There is no necessity to be in a hurry about 
Potatoes. If the tubers are properly set out to 
give force to the central main eye in the crown 
April will be time enough to plant all, except 
the earliest for digging end of May, and these 
must have a little shelter of some kind. When 
a Potato plant has been badly frozen the crop 
must be much smaller. Those who have early 
Peas raised under glass will pick a mild day for 
planting them out, and will stake and shelter 
with ridges of soil. At the same time make new 

E lantations of Horseradish. Cauliflowers may 
o planted under handlights or in manured 
trenches in front of a hot-house. Among the 
seeds to be sown now are Leeks, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuces for succession, and Asparagus 
to raise young plants for making new' beds for 
forcing. Plant more Longpod and Green 
Windsor Beans. Prepare a frame by placing a 
layer of good manure on bottom, ana *2 inches of 
good loam on top, and in this prick out Celery 
4 inches apart. l>o not forget to sow (Jeleriac. 
i It is easily grown, and makes a most wholesome 
stewed vegetable. E. Hoiiday. 


THIS COMING WBIK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 20th. —Stirred the surface-soil among 
I>ed8 of spring flow’ers. Sowed a few' j witches of 
the hardiest annuals. Clumps of Virginian 
Stock are scattered about along the margins of 
tho shrubbery, or w'herever there is a chance of 
the plants doing well. They give us a few 
broad masses of colour for a time and then dis¬ 
appear, and are filled up with something else. 
Planted out a lot of seedling Hollyhocks ; we 
are using them to fill in a new piece of 
shrubbery. 

March 27th. —Watered inside fruit-borders 
w'ith liquid-manure with the chill off. Pruned 
Ivy on walls and whero used for edgings to beds 
anti borders. Grafted several Apple-trees where 
tho kinds were inferior. Wo have pretty well 
transformed all our shy-bearing Apple-trees 
now. Shifted on a number of hard-wooded 
greenhouse plants. Looked over early vinery 
to remove sub-laterals. Air in small quantities 
is given early in the morning w’hen bright and 
sunny. 

March 2Sth. —Potted off a lot of bedding 
plants of various kinds. Sowed Asters, Stocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, and Marigolds in 
boxes, and placed in gentle heat to start the 
seeds. Pricked off subtropical.* sown some time 
ago to got strong. Planted a heated pit with 
Cucumbers and a low span-roofed house with 
Melons. Disbudded Peaches in ore haul hoi in*' 
iu the warm end. Put in more cuttings «»f 
Chrysanthemums; the early-struck piniits aie 
now' in cold-frames. 

March 20th. —Sowed Peas iu succession. 
Planted Green Windsor Beans. Sowed Spinach 
lietween rows of Peas. Sowed Cardoons singly 
in small pots for planting in trenches later. 
Sowed New Zealand Spinach in small pots, three 
seeds in a pot. These w'ill be planted out in a 
warm sunny spot early in June. Put in more 
cuttings of Lobelias, Heliotropes, Coleuses, aud 
lresines. Sow'ed Cockscombs and Balsams in a 
warm pit. Planted more early Potatoes and 
drew soil up to Cabbages. 

March 30th. —Sow’ed winter greens of various 
kinds, including Broccoli, Savoys, Kale, 
Cauliflowers, Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting 
Broccoli. Planted out Red Cabbages. Drew 
a little more burnt earth over the last row's of 
Seakale outside. Put in cuttings of Cactus 
Dahlias in warm pit. Sowed more Cucumber 
and Melon seeds, also Capsicum and Chili seeds. 
Potted off a lot of Solanum capsicastrum seed - 
lings. Stopped and tied in Cucumbers and top- 
dressed borders. 

March SDt. —Replanted some edgings of 
hardy plants round large beds on lawn. Packed 
off Celery in frame. The frames are movable, 
and can bo taken off later. Sowed a few row's 
of Turnip-rooted Beet for early use. Top- 
dressed double white Primulas W'ith Bandy peat 
to induce loot formation with a view to division 
when ready. Commenced making Mushroom- 
beds on the north side of a wall for summer 
bearing. Planted a frame with French Bean* 
oftor Asparagus.Original frem 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answert are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : A U communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name an>l address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be useA in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
eazh should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in miiui that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Hoya C&rnosa (A/i***).—Yes, you can repot the 
llova at any time now. T’se a compost of leaf-soil, loam, 
and a little charcoal. Give ample drainage, and do not 
have the compost broken up too finely. 

Sowing Fern spores (»’. A'.).—Any time now. 
Sow upon the reverse side of n sod of stiff turf and lay this 
in a shallow pan of water. You must Ik- careful not to 
wash t'le spores off, and they germinate better if kept 
(lose. 

Climber for cool greenhouse (//. » whv 

not try a Rose, su *h as William Allen Richardson or Mare- 
c'lal Nod? Tacs.ciia Van VoKenii is a beautiful i-limber, 
and quite hardy enough for your pur|>ose. I/ipvgrria 
lO'ca an 1 the white \uriety would also answer. 

Climbers ani flowers under eaves (A. /?.). 
Virginian Creeper. Amp.dopsis, and Ivies would do upon 
Un* wall. There is a great choice of herbaceous subject* 
suitable for vour birder, **i«-h as Delphiniums, Phloxes, 
and <' ibimblue. b.uitzias, Spiraxw, Roses, Seringa, aiul 
CvJoni.v- would be suitable flowering shrubs. 

Eucharis Lilies (E. /?.).- These require a moist 
stove heat of 75 degs. to >>’> degs. An ordinary greenhouse 
t«7mperaturc is not sufii dent to do them well. Give a rich 
turfy loam and water with li<|uid-minure when in active 
growth. They are subject to mite and mealy bug, and are 
not easily grown by the amateur. 

Mies in lawns.— Get some good-sized Jam or 
marmalade jars, let them in level wnth the ground, fill 
h alf full with water, rub a ring of lard or dripping about 
1^ inches from the top so they have to reach in to get it. 

I was troubled last season with them, but I got rid of 
them in this way.—W. M. 

Cyclamens (AY A’.).—You should be able to summed 
with Cyclamens in your house. A temperature of CO degs. 
is ample. Keep them growing steadily, not drying the 
bulbs off as used to be practised. Your plants should be 
in full bloom now. They have probably been kept too far 
from the glass, hence their drawn up leaves and flowers. 

Best dwarf half-hardy annuals (//. w. P). 

- You might raise Asters, Tom Thumb Dahlias, Candytuft, 
Virginian St ocks, Dwarf Nasturt iums, Margaret Carnations, 
Ten-w_»ek Stocks, Mimulus, Nemophilas, Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, and many others. Procure some florist’s seed list 
giving heights and colours. 

Planting Gladioli for exhibition (R. De¬ 
select an open situation, and commence planting at once. 
For exhibition it is best to plant a bed, placing the bulbs a 
foot apart, and about 4 inches deep. As soon as the 
flower-spikes appear support them with a stake, and use 
a little stimulant to assist the full development of the 
flowers. 

Entering on new garden (Adam), or course, if 
you could have prepared the ground during the w inter, 
time would have been saved ; but you cannot have a more 
suitable time for the work you intend doing. The plant¬ 
ing of the fruit-trees ought to he left till the autumn. 
In the case of the shrubs you will have to water carefully 
if I he w eather is dry. 

Marguerite Carnations (F. M. A’.). We . an 
«'ulv suggest you did not pot on the plants soon enough. 
Tto-y need repotting <>r transplanting to their jiermanent 
quarters outside as s i >n as the seedlings can Ik* handled. 

II s y.vn now and transplanted to t he open bonier, or potted 
on at once, they will bloom well this suiuni.r. We prefer 
to treat these as annuals. 

Annuals in pots for winter flowering 

(H r . GY),—You cannot do better than sow this month Cine¬ 
rarias, Primula sinensis, or Cyclamens for winter and 
early spring flowering. We recommend you also Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies of the Valley, and Daffodils, and 
if placed into a forcing temperature in November a fine 
show of flower can he had at Christmas. 

Eccremocarpus scaber (M. c. )■ only remove 
the dead tops of Eccrermxrarpus scaber. It is not often 
the top survives our winters outside, but v ours will be 
green the whole length again with growths from the 
roots. Sow Cokeascanden- in gentle heat now, and pdoff 
rcaily to turn out next dune. Do not give it a rich soil, 
or it will grow too luxuriantly to Mower freely. 

Lilium auratum in pOt8 (G.). - You have done 
right with your bulbs, ft is well to give them S-im h 
pots, and only about two-thirds filbd with cnuqwist. As 
the growth progresses place more rich soil, or even pieces 
of v ery old cow-manure, around the bulb. They are hungry 
feeders, and either need this or plenty of liquid-manure 
w hen about a foot high. Write to publisher about the 
plate. 

Azalea (R”x).— We ad\ isc you to turn the Azalea out 
of the pot and carefully replace the drainage, which must 
be thoroughly clean. Do not disturb the roots, as it may 
cause injury* to the flower-buds. After the plant has 
finished flowering and shows signs of fresh growth, repot 
it. into new soil and give clean drainage. Good sandy peat 
is required for Azaleas. They do not require a rich 
mixture ot soil. 

Plants for wooden trellis (B. #,)— Tropaeolum 

canav;gr.>« (Canary Creeper). Con v oh "ulqfte:>, Japanese Hop, 
nnd Trop.i.olum L^bbi..nyAn would suit you. Ivy I-, of 
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course, a splendid hardy creeper, and Emerald Green is 
one of the best varieties. If the wall is a low one, get 
Cotoneastcr mierophylla, which bears bright red berries, 
and is welcome for its grow th and colouring. 

Treatment of young Fuchsias (O. ir.). Pinch 

out tin* tips of your Fuchsias and get a more bushy plant. 
New growth should not have been so long if you want 
them for bedding out. Cut them down half way. and 
pinch back new growths again when 4 inches long. Pot on 
according**) the size of your plants. You can cut hack and 
root the cuttings from Zonal Pelargoniums, and still grow 
on the old plants fit for bedding. 

Nitrate of soda for garden (Robert). l sethis 
at the rate of 1 oz. to the square yard when dressing. As 
a liquid you may use 1 oz. to a gallon of water when apply¬ 
ing to fruit-trees, hut half this strength when watering 
I>ot plants. It is an excellent fertiliser, but best used 
while the plants are growing, or upon t he point of new 
growth. Soluble manures of this description arc waited 
unless tin- plant be in active growth and able to assimilate 
them at once. 

Primula obconica fIFJ.- Repot your Primula 
obeonica, and give it a stiffer soil. Feed with liquid- 
manure if you do not re|»ot : the flowers are half starved. 
The hard-wooded plants you name must bo well attended 
to in the matter of syringing and water. Keep them in a 
cool greenhouse all summer. They are among the easiest 
to grow. Sprinkle the nitrate of soda over the soil during 
showery weather if possible. I'se at the rate of - oz. to 
the square yard. 

Chrysanthemum Elmer D. Smith (Mums). 
You will set-by the name we have given here that that 
given with your two plants is slightly wrong. This is a 
plant of American origin and has 1 k*ch regarded with some 
favour in the past. It is a Japanese bloom of a deep 
crimson-red colour. It flowers rather late and attains a 
height of about 4 feel. Early buds are of little use w ith 
this variety, and to sec the flowers at their best, cither 
second crown or terminal-buds should l>e retained. 

Best flowers for window-boxes (T. ('.).—To 
keep a window-box furnished w ith flower throughout tin* 
year, you can have bulbs for a spring display, such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils. For summer and 
autumn Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums arc effective, 
with an edging of Ixibelia, Ageratuni. or Golden Feather 
Pyrethriim, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are useful for 
trailing over the sides. In the winter months very few 
flowers can be had outside which are suitable for window- 
boxes, so you cannot do better than plant w ith small 
evergreen shrubs, such as variegated Aucuba and Thuja 
Lobbi. 

Treatment of Gloxinia seedlings f»Y ° ) - 

Priek the Gloxinias off singly into small 00 pots, and place 
in a shady position on a shelf. Pay careful attention to 
the watering to prevent damping off. When the plants 
are well rooted and making good growth, j»ot on into 
laixer i»ot9. A 4-inch pot will he quite large enough for 
this year, os Gloxinias do not make veiy rapid root action. 
We recommend fibrous loam, peat, and sand to pot in, but 
w r e do not recommend malt combs. Grow in a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., and always keep shaded from 
strong sunlight; also keep free from cold draughts. 

Bego nia seedlings (if.).— As soon os the Begonia 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick them off into 
well-drained pans, about 1 inch apart, and place on a shelf 
in a temperature of (la degs. Careful attention must be 
paid to the watering, as they will ouickly droop off 
if not attended to in this respect. When they have 
made three or four leaves pot off singlv into small sixty- 
sized jvot-s and place hack in the same jvosition. When the 
l>ots are full of roots give another slight shift, and place in 
a greenhouse, but keep W’arm for a few days till the 
plants have recovered from the check. Sandy loam 
and peat arc most suitable for Begonias. 

FRITT. 

Ants ill vinery (C. AY). Ants will eat fruit. Find 
out where they nest or come to and fro, then put a little 
fresh tar in the crevice. You w ill need to persevere if you 
wish to eradicate them. Set a few saucers on the floor, 
putting a thin treacle in these. Large numbers can be 
caught in this way. 

Profits of market fruit garden (Fir,-dy). 
We, who have never seen the garden or any of its crops, 
could not, of course, tell you anything about the results 
and the profits, of which there ought to Ik* an account in 
books properly kept. We should strongly advise you to 
learn fruit farming before going in for it, and, if you can, 
learn it somewhere in Kent, near the fruit district. 

Diseased Apple-trees (Inquirer). — Your trees 
are badly cankered. This is the result of the soil being too 
heavy. The soil sent is almost pure clay, and not suitable 
for the trees. You should incorj»orate some light materials, 
such as road-scrapings, sand, grit of any kind, leaf-soil, 
wood-ashes or burnt refuse, and old mortar rubble before 
planting, and it would also be advisable to place a good 
quantity of brick rubble at a depth of 1 feet to 3 feet under 
choice trees for better drainage. 

Wall trees (A. S ).—Very few trees thrive in clay 
soil unless well drained. It is a good aspect, but 
you do not give us your locality. Pears will do well, 
also Cherries and Plums, hut you would do well to get 
good trees at start. Of course, one tree, as you name, is 
not sufficient for au 8o-feet run. It would be better to w'ait 
now until the autumn, as the season is late for planting. 
Cherries would suit as well as anything We should like, 
however, to have a little more information. 

G-r&fting Plum stocks (F. E. D.).—As y our Plum 
stocks were so recently planted—and they cannot yet have 
made appreciable root growth—we should advise you to 
leave them until August, and then bud them low down 
with any good variety. By that time they would have 
become w ell established. You would also have the advan¬ 
tage. should the buds fail, of being able to graft them the 
following spring. That is what nurserymen do in such 
case, although, because the budding is performed by 
experts, they have very few failures. Grafting requires more 
care and gives more trouble than does budding, which is a 
simple process. Then, by budding, a better union is 
secured than results from grafting. When buds are inserted 
in the *?<.ocks in August, they lie dormant al! the winter 
a?yl thi*n break up extra strong in the following spring. 


VEGETABLES. 

Outdoor Tomatoes (J-).—' You cannot plant out¬ 
door Tomatoes before all fear of frost is past—not, in fact, 
until May is well advanced—unless you cover at night. 
The best place is against a south wall or in an open, sunny 
borde ; . 

Shading Cucumber-frame (K. Eagle).— We sec- 
no need for shade at all. If you, however, wish to shade 
the plants, throw an old mat or something of the sort 
over the glass in the middle of the day when the suu is 
very strong. Permanent shading is a great mistake, as it 
only tendsto weaken the plants and prevent the flowers 
Ixing fertilised. 

Good keeping Onions with strong flavour 

(G. A. M.).— -Very likely your northern climate does not 
suit onions, as all new or old varieties in the sunny south 
give plenty of flavour—some too much. But if such old 
varieties as Bedfordshire Champion, James’ Keeping, and 
improve*! Reading, with the old Blood Red., do not give 
you the desired flavour, then we know none that will. 

Blighted Potatoes (Adam).— Your land has got 
sick of Potatoes, and would lie better for a rest. Can you 
not give change of plant and grow a green crop or other 
roots, such as would come off soon t Then turn up ground 
rough. The best wav is to lime, and soot would do much 
good. Dress ground at once and plant early Potatoes; 
you will then escai>c disease if it is essential to grow these 
roots. 

Custard Marrows in the north of Scotland 

(G. A. M.). We should assume the reason why Cusl.aid 
Marrows grow so |K)orly in the north of Scotland i> tbst 
there is not enough of natural warmth and too niueh 
moisture. Probable they would do letter grown in a green¬ 
house. ff planted outdoors it should be on mounds <>i 
soil, made over heaps of rubble and in v ery warm |*o*ilion>. 
and, if possible, sheltered from rains by having frame- 
lights fixed over them. Marrows grown in frames when- 
humble-bees cannot get access need to Ik* artificially fer¬ 
tilised as Melons arc. 

Early Celery (•/. G.).- Dwarf comj>a<i varieties an 
liest for early work. Thev are less liable to l*>ll off earlv t" 
seed, as so many Celeries will if raised very early in the 
season. In nnv case you cannot now be ton early—indeed, 
you should sow seed at once in shallow {vans, stood in 
a warm-frame or greenhouse, that germination be quick 
and growth also. Von will find it best, when vour seed¬ 
ling plants are 2 inches in height, to lift them carefully 
and priek out the strongest singly into other pans or shal¬ 
low boxes, filled with good fine soil, and 2 inches apart. 
Such plants after being exposed to the air for a week or so 
ere planting out into the trenches will be quite hardv 
There are for such early work no better varieties than Early 
Gem, Dwarf White Incomparable, and Dwarf Red. 

Scarlet Flesh Melon (Rataine ).—You will find it 
difficult to obtain any really good red flesh Melon that, lias 
not, when rii>e, a yellow* rind. Blenheim Orange and 
Read’s Scarlet Flesh are two of the best older varieties in 
cultivation. As to growing Melons, we assume that you 
wish to do so in a frame. Of course, a low and well heated 
house is best, but failing that, then you need a frame, say. 
6 feet bv 4 feet. A good heap of stable manure w*ell shaken 
out and two or three times turned and mixed first, should 
then be made up as a solid hot-bed about 12 inches wider 
and longer than the frame, and should he fully 3 feet deep 
behind, sloping a little to the sun. Let the position he a 
sheltered one. Put on the frame, and then into the centre, 
forming a mound, place a couple of bushels of turfy loam, 
and into the crown of this put a couple of plants from 
a pot after the steam has passed off. Cnless you could 
get some one to raise plants from seed for you in heat you 
would have to make up a hot-lied to raise them on. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

S. I>. E. -Your India-rubber-plant has evidently Ikk-ii 
allowed to get dry at the roots, seeing that so many leaves 

have fallen off.-A. E. T. - We know of no look surh as 

vou refer to. “The Villa Garden,” by E. Hobday, might 

answer your purpose.- E. M. 1, You can only wait 

until vou see if they start into growth ; 2, No, leave them 

alone; 3, Seedlings of the Blue Cornflower.- Enquirer. 

—We fear vou have allowed the light to reach the tSeakah 1 - 
If allowed to become in the least green it always has a 

bitter flavour.- Gardener.- Mulch well in the autumn, 

this allow ing the winter rains to wash the goodness down 
to the roots. You might also mulch lightly in the spring 

-Ah Old SubscrUnr. -See reply to “ E. J. R.” m last 

week’s issue, page 40.- R. B. if.—Kindly say what th** 

creeper is.— E. M. Batchelor.- -Wc fear that you hare 
given the plant too much water after bring newly potted, 
causing the soil to go sour. No, you cannot w arrant the 
Fuchsia cuttings striking. Why not put the plant in th** 
light?— Mrs. flartjreares.— Chenopodiuin bonus Henri- 
cus (Good King Henry). Any nurseryman will get plants 
or seed for you. 

Y* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. ho 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants. -//. HY R.— All form* of Hi-n<- 
horus orientalis.— —M. J. A. .Srilla bifolia tauri« a. 

Mrs. Buggies Brisc.— Yellow flower, Lilxmia florilmnua. 

the other Spinea confusa. - Dr. Glotvr.— Wellingt°"!* 

gigaiitea, native of California.-€*. GY— 2, Kvvainsoma 

gat^gifolia; 3, llabrolbauimis elegan*; 4, Iris p*» , u<i- 
acorus variegata ’, 5, Cupressus Liwsoni a urea: •’» 
Cupressus Nutkanus. It is better when sending 1! , V 
for name to put the number on the outside of the lobe 1 - 
It wastes a deal of time having to untie every one totlnu 

the number.- L. Welch .—Blue flower is Chiuno dos* 

sardensis; and the other, Chionodoxa Lucihx. 

//. D. B.—A seedling form of Helleborus orientalis. 

Catalogues received —T. w. Fletcher, Kimber¬ 
ley, Notts .—List of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
Joseph i'isou A Co., Ltd., Ipswich .—FcrtUisus Illus¬ 
trated. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRTBANTBBMUMB. 

STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is thought that in the production of large 
blooms a great deal of manipulation of the 
growth is necessary. This is more especially 
the case with amateur cultivators and beginners. 
Every season I receive lists of sorts with the 
request that I shall name the date of topping 
against each variety. The questions run some¬ 
thing in this way : “ When shall I top my 
plants so that the blooms will be fit for our 
show the first week in November?” It has 
become an idea with some persons that the 
matter can be settled with absolute precision 
and dates for topping given. I never took 
kindly to such a scientific phase, and believe it 
is much overdone. Each autumn I am careful 
to note instances which are put in my way. 
These and my own experience convince me 
that it is so. One grower of a large number of 
plants for show blooms was so enamoured of 
the system that he was not content to top the 
plants once —certain dates in March—but again 
interfered with the shoots during June and 
July. The results were too absurd for the 
trouble taken, the wood generally by the end of 
the season being nnripened and the blooms 
comparatively small and thin. Another 
striking example was with two plants of the 
variety Etoile de Lyon. One had been duly 
topped on a certain dato to obtain the second 
crown-bud at a particular time; the other was 
allowed to grow at will—that is, produce its 
breaks at its natural period. No. 1, instead 
ol perfecting the desired show blooms, had 
flowers of a coarse description and wanting 
in colour. No. 2, which it is thought could 
not give its blooms from second crown- 
lmds in time if not stopped, was, in fact, 
earlier in bloom than the other, and perfected 
handsome flowers for the particular variety. 
In advising growers as to topping their plants, 
it is necessary that one must see them, as no 
two collections are alike in forwardness. One 
may have plants at the present time in 6-inch 
pots varying in height from 3 inches to 9 inches, 
another may be cultivating plants not so large ; 
hence the difficulty on paper. 

Although I think topping is overdone, I 
know there are exceptional cases when it is 
advisable, but the varieties are so few that there 
need not l»e long lists and intricate dates. The 
habit of flower-bud production in Chrysanthe¬ 
mums when grown for large blooms may be 
divided into three distinct types. One is where 
the sort show's buds at frequent intervals of 
growth during a season. Fair examples are 
Viviand Morel and M. Chenon de Leche. It is 
obvious these will not be benefited by topping, 
for no one could time them by so doing. 
Another type, a very good example of which is 
Mme. Carnot, is sorts that give the better 
bloom from what is known as a second crown- 
bod. The obiect of topping in this case is to 
secure such a bud about the middle of August. 
This type includes, perhaps, the principal pro 
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portion of exhibition Chrysanthemums of 
to-day. I would strongly advise early pro¬ 
pagation of cuttings rather than any manipula¬ 
tion of the leading growths hero. The above 
two types take in practically the whole of the 
varieties which originated in France. The third 
division, to my thinking, is the only one at all 
difficult to manage in the matter of proper buds. 
I give below a fairly comprehensive list, although 
some of the sorts are not now esteemed among 
the best for show blooms : A. H. Wood, C. A. 
Owen, Col. T. C. Bourne, David Inglis, Dorothy 
Seward, General Roberts, John Neville, Jos. 
Brooks, Julia Scaramanga, Khama, Lady Law¬ 
rence, Lord Brooke, Mrs. C. E. Shea, Mrs. E. W. 
Clarke, Mrs. F. Jameson, Mrs. John Shrimpton, 
Mrs. John Cooper, Mrs. Weeks, Mr. A. G. Hub- 
buck, Primrose League, Sunstone, The Queen, 
and W. Wright. To those who know Chrysan¬ 
themums, the names noted suggest English origin. 
A few are from America, ana most aro probably 
raised from the latter strain. Their characteristic 
is that a long season of growing is required before 
they form flower-buds at the apex of the shoots. 
If, therefore, they are allowed to grow in the 
natural manner, the first, or break-bud, is late ; 
consequently the crown-bud is late too. This 
group, then, may have tile tips of the shoots 
pinched out during April to make the plants 
branch—if required for exhibition blooms, three 
to each. But the better plan in the case of this 
type is to root the cuttings late in the season— 
March—and grow only one flower on a plant, for 
unless they be exceedingly well cultivated it is 
rarely one sees three good blooms from a single 
specimen in a pot. H. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON WALLS. 

Many otherwise bare walls might be rendered 
beautiful by covering them with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums which would flower during the months of 
October and November. The main point is to 
grow suitable varieties. Those with closely 
imbricated florets are the best, as the water does 
not lodge among them so much. Small-flowered 
Japanese kinds like Source d’Or, Pompons of the 
President type, and single-flowered varieties 
like Purity and Mary Anderson are the best. 
No varieties are better for this method of 
growth than Mrs. Horril and Elsie. The former 
is a primrose sport from George Glenny, having 
roflexed florets, which is peculiar, seeing that 
its parent is a typical incurved variety. Elsie 
is a wonderfully free-flowering variety, pale 
yellow in colour and of the reflexed type of 
Japanese. All have stout stems and produce 
numerous spikelets of bloom, which when cut 
with 18 inches of stem are extremely useful for 
vase decoration. It is surprising how long 
single-flowered kinds last ami how bright the 
colours are. 

A southern aspect is the best position for the 
plants, and if a temporary coping 9 inches wide 
could be fixed when the blooms are developing 
much good would be done, as this in a great 
measure would prevent the flowers becoming so 
wet as they otherwise would be owing to the 
drip. If the wall is 7 feet high, so much the 
better. Plants that have flowered in pots 
the previous season are better than young 


ones grown from cuttings of the current year, 
as they are better furnished with branches 
to begin with, owing to the greater number 
of shoots that sprinj from the base of such 
stools. The middle of March is a good time 
to put out such plants. If the soil is fairly 
good odd some half-rotten manure. If the 
soil is, however, of poor quality it is better 
to remove it 1 foot deep and 15 inches wide, 
thoroughly breaking up the bottom 6 inches 
deeper. A fairly rich soil is advisable, as 
the more vigorous the growth the longer the 
flower-spikes, and for the same reason more 
side growths, and consequently more blossoms 
altogether. Remove part of the old soil from 
the roots and plant them close to the wall at a 
distance of 3 feet apart. Between each two 
large-flowered varieties plant one Pompon or 
single-flowered variety. These will cover the 
bottom part of the wail, tho aim being to have 
it covered thoroughly; tread the soil firmly 
about the plants, and when they are growing 
freely water copiously. If the plants were of 
good size the first year, they will start into 
growth tho second with many shoots. Select 
six of the strongest on eaeh plant of those but 
the Pompons and single-flowered sorts, which 
may have eight shoots to start with. When 
the branches are long enough spread them out 
thinly and fasten to the wall, securing them as 
growth proceeds. Do not top the branches, 
but allow them to grow away uninterruptedly. 
When the first break takes place select two of 
the strongest shoots on each original stem, or 
more if space will allow. The habit of growth 
of each variety will guide this, as some sorts 
have longer leaf-stalks than others. It is not 
wise to crowd tho shoots or they will grow 
weakly, anil that means poor blossoms. From 
this time onward all shoots that form from tho 
next natural break must be allowed to remain, 
securing them to the wall as they progress. 
The foliage then grows regularly and presents a 
neat appearance. 

As growth proceeds vigorously, there may not 
be space to fasten all the shoots to the wall. 
Those on the front should be loosely secured 
with raffia. Copious supplies of weak liquid- 
manure will be an advantage when growth is 
being freely made and the weather is hot and 
dry. Upon no consideration should the plants 
want for moisture ; if so, mildew will quickly 
infest the underneath side of the leaves and do 
incalculable damage, not only to the growth, 
but also the appearance of the plants. After 
a hot day thoroughly syringe the plants. This 
greatly assists in keeping the foliage clean ami 
healthy. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums — Mona. B. Cal¬ 
vat's novelties. —I have just purchased the 
whole of Calvat's ’99 varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The cuttings are rooted, but very little. 
Do any of them require special treatment as to 
time of pinching, etc. ? If so, will you kindly 
mention what varieties and the date it would 
be advisable to stop them ? —South-east Kent. 

We find that this raiser's list of novelties to 
be sent out during the ensning spring numbers 
some thirty or forty varieties. Little is known 
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and fill Up with a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, then press the seeds gently 
into the soil, not too thickly, and slightly cover 
them. Moisten the soil thoroughly and Leep 
uniformly moist until the seeds germinate. TV 
seedlings will begin to appear in two or threr 
weeks. Some advise putting them into a stove 
temperature to start, but a cold-frame with \ 
nort hern aspect suits them admirably at that 
time of year. Cover the pans with sheets of 
glass ami shade heavily. When the seed¬ 
lings begin to appear remove the shade, and 
in a few days tho sheets of gloss. When 
the nights l>egin to get cold they should 


onwards ; Mrs. Lulling ford, blush-white, tlower- 
ing same time as that Ta^t mentioned; andCTrim- 
son Precocity, as its name implies, a valuable 
crimson-coloured flower. This last possesses a 
most robust constitution, is free-flowering, and 
is seen at its best towards the latter part of 
October.—E. 0. 

Early and late Chrysanthemums 

(Conxlnnt IL'wlcr). You will find Lady Selbome, 
a white Japanese ; Mme. Desgrange, white ; 
0. Wermig, yellow — the latter two being 
reflexed Japanese—and L’Africa ire, .Japanese, 
crimson and gold, suitable early-flowering varie¬ 
ties. PrincessTeck, blush-white: Mrs. Norman 
Davis, yellow, both incurved : Meg Merrilies, 
Japanese, white: and W. (i. Drover, white 
striped purplish-lilac, large, are capital late- 
flowering varieties. 


coal-ashes, keep as near the glass as possible, 
and shade from bright sunshine. Keep a sharp 
look-out for green-fly, as Cyclamens are sub¬ 
ject to this pest. In October they should l>e 
pricked off into other pans, giving them more 
room, using a compost similar to that previously 
advised, and adding a little charcoal. Remove 
them inside to 
near the glass 
to 55 degs., m 


A MONSTROUS LILIUM AURATU.U. 
Monstrous forms of the Golden-raye l Lily of 
Japan (Lilium auratum) are now well known. 


m a temperature of from 50 (legs. 

_ 0 , oistening thoroughly. When this 

has been done very little water need be applied 
during winter, but they must be examined 
even’ day to see that they do not get too dry. 
In February the temperature may l>e 55 (legs, 
to (Kf degs., or a few degrees more. They should 
then be potted, the best plants into 3-inch pots, 
and the smaller ones into 2-inch. Use a nice 
compost of fibrous loam two parts, leaf-mould 
one part, and one part powdered dried cow- 
manure, charcoal, and coarse Rand, with a 
sprinkling of wood-ashes. When potting, be 
sure and have the soil of the same temperature 
as that in which they have been growing, so as 
not to cause any check. Do not pot too firmly, 
and keep the corms w’ell to the surface. Put 
back to the same place in which they have been 
wintered, and keep in a brisk heat, a tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 degs. to 65 (legs., looking well 
after them as regards water, and never allowing 
them to approach dryness. Fumigate every 
three or four weeks, Shade during bright sun¬ 
shine, but expose them to all the light possible. 
They should be grown on in that way until the 
beginning of May, when they will require shift¬ 
ing into their 

Flowering pots. Plants previously in 
3-inch pots should be nut into G-inch, and those 
in 2-inch into 5-incn pots. Use the same 
material as before, potting moderately firm, 
and having tho crow’n about & inch above the 
surface, because when potted level with the 
soil, or at all buried, it has a great tendency to 
cause damping during the winter months. 
The plants should then be put bock into the 
same temperature, and allow’ed to stay there 
until they show signs of taking hold of the 
fresh soil, and then, if w’e appear to have got 
rid of cold nights, they may bo removed to a 
cold-frame with a northern aspect, on a bed of 
coal-ashes, and as near tho glass as possible. 
They should be kept close for a time, then 
gradually given air. During this time the 

S ’ringe must be used two or three times a day. 

ever allow’ the sun to shine on them ; a roll of 
tiffany is a good thing for shading. On a hot 
day, when the sun is leaving the frame, give the 
plants a good syringing, and shut up. This will 
cause the foliage to become quite stiff and fresh. 
When there i9 a w’arm, quiet night, the lights, if 
one were certain of the weather, would l>o better 
off all night. In July begin to feed them with 
a little artificial manure. Pinch out all blooms 
showing before the middle of September, and 
stop pinching then those you wish to flowerat the 
beginning of November. For those to come on 
in succession, stop pinching at fortnightly inter¬ 
vals after the time stated. In October all 
shading should be dispensed w’ith, and the 
plants may be removed to a low, light span- 
roofed house, w’here they should flower. Give 
an abundance of air both night and day. At 
night the plants will greatly benefit by a little 
heat being turned on, and also during cold, 
damp, foggy days. 

Wnile the plants are in flower they should bo 
gone over, and those selected which you wish to 
keep. It is wise to save a few old plants, but 
these should never be grown more than two 
years. A fresh batch of seedlings ought to be 
brought on every year, a3 young plants P rod ^U 0 
miioh finpr blooms? than nU nn«q_ When the 


Lilium auratum. From a p’lo’ogranh sent by Mr. K. Mercer 
Lanslown Lortje, W eymouth. 


In the one figured in tho illustration, and 
grown by Mr. R. Wright, Belfield House, 
Weymouth, tho stem, as will be seen, is several 
inches broad and flattened as if what should be 
several stems w’ero soldered together, the upper 
portion being closelv packed with flowers. The 
flower spike was 8 feet high, and contained 
fifty-six olooms. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

Cyclamen growing very often ends in failure. 
One can go into many private gardens and never 
see this lovely winter-flowering plant in good 
condition. It is during the w’inter the most ser¬ 
viceable plant that I know’, its season of flower¬ 
ing extending from the beginning of November 
until the end of March, some plants remaining 
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plants have done flowering, remove to an old 
irame, and keep in a semi-dormant condition 
when resting, not baking them in the sun, as 
some growers advise. About the end of May 
shake off what old soil you can, repot, and treat 
as recommended above. A. W. Nichoi.ls. 

Norton P/iory Gardens, Runcorn , Chuhire. 


gravel-walk. This should be done from ! u; 
bottom upwards, making the whole body of :oil 
uniformly firm throughout and leaving nearly an 
inch for water space at the top of any pot of 
6 inches diameter and upwards. Then, turning 
to the watering, the space should be filled quito 
full, which for newly potted plants would 
suffice for a week at all times, save summer. 
Then, before more water is given, the mobture 
should have been well taken up by the plant, 
but never to an extent that is parching dry, 
lieeause when this happens the soil contracts 
from the pot, and the water in any future 
ordinary applications passes between the ball 
of earth and the pot and is lost. Any plant in 
this state can only be recovered by complete 
immersion for fully ten minutes. A very useful 
test to dryness is the pot itself; this in 
extreme cases putting on an ash-grey tone with 
the dryness. At all times when water is applied 
the water space must be filled, as only in this 
way can the water reach the bottom roots where 
tliey are usually massed. For instance, a large 
0 -inch pot with Cineraria should have a full pint 
of water weekly when in full growth, and more 
as the flowering stage is reached. These things 
cannot endure anything approaching dryness, 
and, of course, much difference exists, not 
merely between different groups of plants, but 
between different examples of the same plant, 
all l>eing not alike well rooted and vigorous. 
It is here that any hard and fix*ed rule is an impos¬ 
sibility, and whore discretion, which the know¬ 
ledge of circumstances affords, should hold 
material sway. Above all things rigidlv avoid 

? ;iving “ little drops’* of water : this is the most 
atal of all mistakes in watering, simply because 
it sours and soddens the surface for £-inch deep, 
and leaves the bulk of roots below dry and 
parched, and never reached by the moisture at 


Ltelia purpurata in cool-house.— 

Will you tell me if it is possible to flower Lidia 
purpura ta in a cool-house mostly filled with 
Ferns and Odontoglossums of several species? 
'I'ho minimum on coldest winter nights is 
40 degs., but mostly not lower than 4."> (legs., 
ranging up to 50 degs. Although a shady 
house, a sunny comer can be found for the 
Lidias. The Odontoglossums flourish, and so 
does Dendrobium Jamesianum, but 1). nobile 
does not do at all well, although making good 
growths. Is a faseiated bloom of Odontoglossum 
crispum of frequent occurrence ? I have an 
example now in flower, and it looks very l>eau- 
tiful. The rest of the blossoms on the spike 
are of the usual type, and the plant has never 
before given a faseiated double bloom, although 
flowering every year. I may add for the encour¬ 
agement of your readers that I first tried to 
grow* cool Orchids because the house was too 
dark and damp for anything else to bloom, i 
could only grow’ Ferns in it decently. I have 
found them just the thing, and not too dear. — 


We do not think it possible for you to grow 
Lidia purpurata successfully under the condi¬ 
tions mentioned in your letter. It should not 
be grown in a less temperature than 55 degs. at 
any season of the year : even with that, for any 
length of time, dry conditions at the roots 
and in the atmosphere would be necessary. 
We should prefer a temperature of not less 
than (iff degs. for the resting season, and 5 decs, 
to 10 degs. higher for the growing season. We 
are glad to hear you are so successful with 
Odontoglossums. There are numerous specie s 
in addition to these, such as Miltonias, Masdc- 
vallias, Lycastes, Cymbidiums, Maxillarias. 
Oncidiums, etc., that would do satisfactorily 
under the same conditions as are mentioned 
in your letter. It is not usual to meet with a 
faseiated bloom of Odontoglossum crispum. it 
will probably not occur again. 

Tydaea8 (Ilex ).—Tydaas are an extremely 
beautiful class of gesneraceous plants, whoso 
tubular-shaped blossoms are borne in great 
profusion at different periods of the year, 
according to the treatment given. The colours 
principally represented in the flowers are red, 
purplish-red, j'ellow’, and chocolate, some of 
the varieties being netted and marked with 
different shades in a curious yet pleasing 
manner. They may be easily grow’n in a warm 
greenhouse—that is to say, a winter tempera- 
tureof 50degs. to 55 <Je£?. ? with corresponding 


The Lnrhenalin as a basket plant. 


overhead, is beneficial and necessary. Liquid- 
manure w’ater may be supplied tw*o or three 
times a week, as long as the leaves can be kept 
green. Somewhat in the way of the wild Hya- 
<inth, ljachenalias love to be cool, partially 
shaded, and moist. 

When the leaves turn yellow’ and die oft*, a 
good position for the plants is a cold-frame close 
to the glass, with full exposure to sunshine, 
and kept perfectly dry till the end of July, 
when they may l>e turned out, the bulbs sorted 
into size3, and repotted or basketed. Ten good 
bulbs are quite sufficient for a 6-inch pot. 
Use for potting a good fibrous loam, plenty 
of sharp sand, and some leaf-mould, then plunge 
in ashes in a cold-frame, leaving off the lights 
both night and day when the weather is fine. 
If kept through October in the cold-frames—the 
best place for them—a mat at night will be neces¬ 
sary to protect from frost. In November they 
*“1 be safer if moved into a pit w here a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. can be 
ensured. This treatment will bring the plants 
into flower towards the end of January, when 
a good display of bloom for six weeks may be 
had. 
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turning out two I found both dust dry. I am, 
therefore, completely puzzled how to proceed in 
the future, being very much an—A mateur. 

There is no single item in connection with 
gardening as a whole more generally perplex- 
ing and more difficult accurately to determine 
verbally than this. Very largely indeed the 
subject is dependent upon circumstances, and, 
to our thinking, even more than usual in the 
present instance. The knocking with the 
Knuckles and the response thereto are certainly 
an infallible test, but to good potting only, and 
unless this much is insured the test is valueless. 
Again, a pot that is cracked, how’ever slightly, 
will not respond in the w’ay a perfectly sound 
one would ; hence another loophole for errors. 
Most deceptive of all, perhaps, is the loosely- 
potted plant, which invariably gives only the 
“ dead 5 sound w’hen the pot is struck with the 
knuckles. Those are some of the reasons in 
this very puzzling matter which w r e will now 
try to make clear. If potting soil is moderately 
dry, so dry, in fact, that if clenched in the 
hand quite tightly and immediately released it 
falls to pieces again, such soil is capable of 
being made in tne pots almost as hard as a 
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rise as the season advances. During the 
summer no artificial heat is needed. A mixture 
of two parts of loam to one of leaf-mould, or 
equal proportions of each according to the 
consistency of the loam, with a good dash of 
silver-sand, will suit the Tydmas well. They 
pass the winter in a dormant state, during 
M’hich time tho soil must be kept moderately 
dry ; then, in early spring, the curious cater- 
pillar-like rhizomes should be shaken quite clear 
of the old soil and repotted. Four rhizomes in 
a pot 5 inches in diameter will form an 
effective specimen, or they may be potted 
singly into 2^-inch pots, and shifted into d-inch 
ones 'as they require it. In potting, the rhizomes 
should be covered with about half-an-inch of 
soil. The pots being stood in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse should only be kept slightly 
moist till the young shoots appear above ground, 
when they will need more water, but an excess 
must be guarded against. If potted about the 
end of February and treated in this way, they 
will commence flowering in 
June and continue through¬ 
out the summer. In ob- _ 

taining Tydecas from a 
dealer, the early part of A / L . jTl 

the year is a good time, as fl } fB M 

the dormant rhizomes can L {/ 

be sent cheaply by post. xA 

Treatment of plants 
after flowering. — 

What treatment is proper I. 


frosts are over they should be stood in a sunny 
spot out-of-doors. If the pots are plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-refuse or ashes they will not need 
nearly so much water. Spirieas are better 
planted out and allowed a season to recoup 
themselves, but if it is intended to flower them 
next year they must be shifted into pots a 
sizo larger. Two4hirds loam to one-third well 
decayed manure w’ill suit them well. Keep 
under glass till frosts are over, then plunge 
out-of-doors. Spiraeas need copious supplies of 
water as tho pots get full of roots. 

Heliotrope in greenhouse.—I have a 
Heliotrope trained on the wall of a greenhouse. 
It is very old and grows about 2 feet over my 
narrow stage, which is most inconvenient. I 
think it is too old to cut back to start afresh. I 
thought I should like to plant another. Can 
you tell me of a kind that would grow very 
close to the wall, or not to be more than 6 inches 
from the wall ? And is it possible to get a stan¬ 
dard Heliotrope, as it would then be above the 


CLIMBERS ON ARCHES. 


I do not think most people realise what a beau¬ 
tiful plant we have in the climbing Rose. If 
you ask people why climbing Roses arc not 
more grown, they reply that they have no space ; 
but there are so many places in a garden where 
arches can be introduced with effect, such as 
where the paths meet in a kitchen garden or 
over walks. The prettiest are made by crossing 
two arches, each upright being made of double 
iron bars, joined by narrow pieces of iron. This 
arch, of course, would be suitable for a place 
where four paths met. I have a very pretty 
arch thickly covered with Clematis montana : 
but with this climber you must be careful to cut 
out the old wood, which does not flower, .as it 
becomes so heavy. I found this so to my cost 
this winter, when snow collected on the top ami 
broke the whole thing down. Clematis montana 
must always be pruned immediately after flower 
ing ; if done at other times of the year it will 
not bloom next spring. A 
very pretty arrangement 

___ for the centre of a Rose 

f garden is the following: I 

-HT*. i>c j I have four beds arranged 

C A-1 I * n a circle, divided by four 

^ r narr ^ >w walks, with a square 

V have an arch covered with 
Roses and Clematis. Then 
from the comers of the 
space, in which arc placed 

crossed arch (as already 

*. mlrSBSdi * have planted free-growing 
cluster Roses, which flower 
|0Ej at the same time, two 

Aglaia, and a Flora. The 
two last were recommended 

Ramblers. To distribute 

HIM ] wire netting across the 

top and sides so that the 
Roses can be tied out and 
Kb?* the old wood more easily 
removed. Very soon these 
strong-growing Roses form 
a complete summer-house. 
^ ^ ew ■ ^ mauve or "hite 

I Liteman, lanuginosa, l.ad\ 

Caroline Neville, etc., look 
well grown with them. It 

them in and out as much 
as i>o8siblo, as at each bend 

later Roses, such as Bardou 

temburg, Climbing Captain 
Christy, Lamarque, Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, Ophirie, and 
Chromatella to follow the 
cluster Roses in the centre. There i 5 * 

; nothing more beautiful than a flowering 


Fruit-tree arches. 


stage and start at once to cover tho wall, as the 
bed for same is under the stage, or should I 
get a plant, put it into a large pot, and stand it 
on the stage to cover wall ?—Ignorant. 

You might possibly obtain a standard 
Heliotrope, but it is not at all probable, for 
though occasionally met with in old-fashioned 
gardens, the various dealers in plants do not 
keep such things in stock. Your better way 
w’ould be to obtain as large and vigorous a plant 
as possible, and grow it on in a large pot, keen¬ 
ing it to a single stem by the removal of the side 
shoots till the required height is attained, when 
it may be planted out in tho border referred to. 
No particular variety can be recommended 
for growing close to the wall, as all have a 
tendency to draw to the light, and consequently 
the shoots grow away from the wall. A good 
deal may t>e done to obviate this by strict 
attention to close training w T hen young, and by 
cutting back in tho spring. A space of only 
6 inches from the w r all is not sufficient for the 
well-being of the Heliotrope. 
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freat addition to the beauties of the garden, 
('limbing Niphetos is one of our most beautiful 
Roses, but it prefers a high wall. I find the 
Crimson Rambler does l>est planted in a north 
ktrdcr, with not very rich soil, as, being such a 
free grower, it is apt in good soil to go to 
wood instead of Hower. Also it does not do 
well against a wall, or, rather, l should say, a 
*>utb wall. Being a hardy Hose it does not 
like to be pampered. 

(Mrs.) K. B. Pvi.MKS. 

Xulmr 7i If till, York. 


ones, and these if left in the ground are but a 
mere shadow of their former selves when the 
; second season arrives. Indeed, too frequently 
; the bed containing the roots is covered by its 
leaves soon after the coming of the early 
autumn rains, and then when frost follows the 
foliage is lost, and failure results. Covering 
with lights and other things seems but a poor 
way of keeping them, and better success would 
be more generally secured were the tubers 
I lifted each year and dried off, only planting 
them again when all frost has departed. 


ANEMONE FULOENS. 

This plant well repays the little attention 
it requires. I started about ten years ago 
with a threepenny packet of seed of A. fulgens 
(the Scarlet \Vinclflower). Sown in April, the 
seedlings were planted out singly in due course, 
and grew well, blooming at two years old, and 
each year since seeming to improve. I have 
also some plants from mixed single bulbs which 
flower well, but all are not good in colour, 
though there are a good white one, a beautiful 
inauve, and some white with 
red blotches amongst them. 

They are planted in three 
different positions. That in 
which I have the greatest quan¬ 
tity and where they do the 
best, increasing from year to 
year, is on a very dry spot 
underneath a small standard 
Pear-tree, in a garden where 
the gravel often reaches to 
within 18 inches of the top. 

In this comer it is rather 
deeper. Very little else will 
do there, hut the Anemones 
•eem to thrive well. They 
receive, on the first sign of anv 
leaves appearing above the soil 
[usually about September), a 
good dressing from a Bpent 
not-lied, which they soon push 
through, and usually before 
Christmas I am able to gather 
a few blooms, cut before they 
arc quite open, as when brought 
indoors they soon unfold their 
totals in the warmth of a 
room. Wet and foggy weather 
affects these early flowers more 
than frost, as the petals often 
rot away ; but after a spell of 
frost, unless it be very severe, 
they do not seem much the 
w orse. The plants are usually 
well covered with blooms until 
the middle of May. The 
Howers, borne on stout stems 
of often a foot long, are very 
useful for cutting, lasting bet¬ 
ter if this is done before they 
are unite open. As soon as 
the nowering season is over 
they die down. The seed may 
be easily saved, and as soon 
as it is ripe may be sown, mixed 
with sand, as it is very light 
and fluffy. In places where 
the majority of other plants do 
well with me the Anemones 
do not thrive, and in one damper spot the 
dugs are exceedingly troublesome, as they 
are very fond of both leaves and flowers. In 
planting the roots, the earlier in the Beason it 
‘•an l)c done the better. I find the beginning of 
♦Hober a good time. They look best planted 
in clumps of about six or eight roots. The 
Anemone, because of its beauty, hardiness, and 
the little attention it requires, should be much 
in<»rc largely grown than it is E. M. K. 

Shatp Farm, Mf Hexham, Wilt*. 

-— Why this fails so often in average gardens 
is simply the result of indifferent culture—a sort 
»»f let alone system that onl v brings failure with it 
at every turn. In tho early bower we have no 
plant, hardy or otherwise, that can vie with 
this one, nnd surely any flower or plant of 
which so much may be said is worth special 
culture to make it a success. Much of the 
failure in British gardens is due to the foliage 
being cut off by frost. It may be also that the 
plant suffers through the lack of sun-heat in our 
average seasons. In the fin^ year the pl|nt is 
generally success ^f t||e roj^^re * 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis montana ( MorecomU? ).— Un¬ 
wards of two-thirds of the buds on the example 
sent are quite useless, the few remaining ones 
being also weak and undersized. These facts, 
in conjunction with the additional evidence of 
dying back, would appear to point to a generally 
impoverished state of the soil, or, what would 
be virtually the same, an insufficient supply of 
soil, or a soil that even in winter cannot obtain 
enough of moisture. The remedy for all this is to 


A Rose arch. (See page M.) 


at once provide a more liberal root-run. If you 
could remove tho old Boil, say, 2 feet deep and 
3 feet wide, for a small space, replenishing with 
good kitchen garden soil, a decided improve¬ 
ment should follow. Keep at least 2 feet away 
from the base of your plant in doing this. If 
fhe soil is very heavy, add old mortar rubbish 
or road grit and a little manure. Then about 
mid-April well prune back the plant, and so 
build up a new head. In doing this you would 
of necessity sacrifice what bloom there would 
have been this year. 

Remaking Lily of the Valley bed. 

—My bed of Lilies of the Valiev has been going 
off very much during the last few years, 
although it was a very good one some seven or 
eight years ago. I fancy the last three dry 
summers have something to do with it, and, 
partly, the roots of fruit-trees increasing, which 
have spread underneath the bed. Some altera¬ 
tions I am making in the border necessitate the 
disturbance of the Lily roots ; and I shall be 
obliged for any hints as to the best way to 
remake the bed, so that I may have some good 


Lilies in future ? The soil is rather light, sub¬ 
soil gravel.—E. M., Ttddington. 

Early autumn is the best season for such 
work. If, however, the work is to be done 
now, no time should be lost, as the plants arc 
already putting forth tho growth. As the l*?d 
is obviously an old one, the Lily roots have 
doubtless become crowded, and, with the fruit- 
tree roots below and tho dry seasons of lato, 
an impoverished condition generally has resulted. 
Select a fresh position, where fresh soil would 
be at hand. If thil cannot l»e done, give an 
entire change of soil, taking out fully lo inches 
of the old, and replacing bv a like quantity 
from another part of tho garden. Dig in plenty 
of very old manure and leaf-soil, if possible. 
Some care will be required in digging out the 
old bed at this time to avoid breaking the 
Bhoots. Your best plan •will ho to cut the roots 
out in tufts 0 inches or 9 inches square, unless 
you can fork under them and lift them out 
bodily. Assuming you lift tho bed in tufts, the 
latter should lie again divided into pieces 
3 inches square or thereabouts, preserving tho 
runners as much as possible. The rows should 
Ik* at least 9 inches asunder, 
and tho tufts about 0 inches. 
It will be liest to prepare the 
entire bed before replanting. 
In setting the individual 
plants keep the crowns well 
below the surface, and, above 
all, plant firmly. 

Lilium chalcedonicum 
failing.—I have lately hod 
occasion to move roy bulbs of 
Lilium chalcedonicum, and find 
them eaten and full of milli¬ 
pedes and a few white insects, 
which I think must be the bulb 
mite. I cleared the scales ss 
well as I could without injuring 
them, and shall be grateful if 
you will tell me if a dusting 
of sulphur would be beneficial, 
or a bath of any sort of mix¬ 
ture ? As 1 am changing my 
residence the bulbs will have 
to be taken up again. —Clif¬ 
ton. 

The scales of Lily bulbs are 
very frequently attacked by a 
small black slug during win¬ 
ter, which exists largely upon 
such things underground and 
the young shoots of such 
things os Pyrethrums and 
other plants. But unless very 
badly attacked it should not 
greatly affect the flowering, 
not nearly so much as moving 
the bulbs at this season, when 
growth has usually started. 
The white insect is not iDju- 
rious, and is not the bulb 
mite, the latter being of a 
microscopic character, inva. 
riahly working in subterranean 
passages, which it bores for 
itself. If the heart or centre 
from which the new growth 
proceeds is sound and showing 
indications of activity there 
I is not much to fear, and any insects may 
bo cleared from the bulbs by soaking them 
for an hour in a solution of common 
paraffin-oil and soft-soap. Boil 1 gallon of rain¬ 
water, then dissolve a heaped - up table- 
spoonful of the soap in the water, and add two 
wineglassfuls of the oil, stirring all into a good 
lather. Let this cool somewhat, and plunge 
I tho bulbs into the solution at 100 (legs. 
Dusting with sulphur is of no use in such cases, 
and is fatal in its paralysing effects on and in 
the soil. If your bulbs usually suffer in this 
way in the soil you should surround them with 
charcoal-dust or even coal-dust, which is not 
appreciated by slugs etc. If the Lilies have 
again to be moved this spring we W’ould suggest 
potting them at once, and in this way preparing 
them, unless they can remain where they now’ 
are till flowering is past. 

The Scarlet Windflower.— Will you 
tell me why my Anemone fulgens does not flower 
properly? I enclose a few blooms. One 
batch seems to be slightly improving and is 
giving some proper olroms; another batch 
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which flowered fairly well last year is producing 
these strange abortions this year. They are 
none of them more than two years old. The 
soil is good kitchen garden soil, with a chalk 
subsoil about 2 feet to 3 feet down. Is the soil 
possibly too poor or too good ? A neighbour 
grows them with great success on apparently 
similar soil.—A. J. Richardson. 

It i9 more than likely that with advancing 
spring yotlr Anemones will flower much 
as usual. Occasionally, after tho tubers have 
l>cen in the soil a year or two, the soil becoming 
impoverished, or, in other words, the plants 
tired of the soil, these abortive blooms are more 
frequent. We have also had them after a severe 
winter, but never in a freshly-planted bed. 
Years ago it was considered right to lift and give 
fresh soil each year to such roots as th^se, and 
if this W'ere more freely carried out nowadays 
failures would be leas frequent. We consider it 
the outcome of the dry autumn and summer 
of last year, in conjunction with the age of the 
bed. If the later blossoms favoured with 
greater sunshine give no better results, vour 
remedy is to lift the roots as soon as the foliage 
is well ripened off, and replant in October in 
good rich ground. 

The Shamrock. —The public have lately 
been so extensively had over “ sham Sham¬ 
rock,” that I feel sure your readers would l>e 
interested in an article on the genuine charac¬ 
teristics of this now very much to the fore 
plant. Tell us, please, to what family it belongs, 
what is its botanical name, how ," when, and 
where to grow it, its habits and preferences, 
and generally all about it ?—J. T. Homer. 

The following note by Mr. Hemsley, of Kew, 
in The Field of March 17th, sets the matter 
right: The question which is the real Sham¬ 
rock can only be answered by the statement 
that various plants having trifoliate leaves have 
borne the name at different periods and in 
different localities. Students of history, of 
etymology, of folklore, and of botany, have 
investigated the subject, with the result 
embodied in the foregoing statement. Britten 
and Holland (“ Dictionary of English Plant 
Names”) give the most authoritative summary of 
what has been written, together with the facts 
that have come under their own observation. 
The plant commonly sold at Covent Garden as 
Shamrock is Trifolium minus, a small yellow- 
flowered Clover, and the same plant is now in 
use as such in Ireland in the counties of Antrim, 
Down, Meath, Fermanagh, Dublin, Wicklow, 
Carlow, Westmeath, Wexford, Limerick, 
Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. This plant, 
therefore, so far as present usage is concerned, 
has the greatest claim to the name of true 
Shamrock. Black Medick (Medicago lupulina), 
a very similar plant, is sometimes substituted 
for the Clover, from which it may be distin¬ 
guished by the leaflets being rounded, not 
notched, at the top, and by the tiny pod being 
twisted. The common red Clover (Trifolium 
Dratense), the white Clover (T. repens), and the 
Wood-Sorrel aro other plants more or less 
commonly known and used as Shamrock. 
Occasionally one or the other of the plants 
named produces leaves having four leaflets, then 
called the four-leaved Shamrock. 

Cannas. —These will now be starting intofresh 
growth, and must be dealt with in tho way of 
potting or propagating. The plants are quick- 
growing, and, therefore, require to be cut in 
pieces at least once a year. All the soil should 
be shaken from the roots, then each clump cut 
into as many parts as is thought desirable. The 
smallest portion will grow ; but there is no 
necessity, unless for severe propagation, to inako 
the parts too small. Pot each separately and 
water freely. The roots will soon become 
established, and may be planted in the open 
about the end of May. Cannas make most 
effective groups in beds by themselves or in 
borders with a suitable background in the way 
of shrubs. They require water in dry weather, 
and with plenty of this they will continue to 
grow and bloom throughout the summer. As 
p)t-plants they are splendid ; few subjects are 
oetter for the conservatory during a long season. 
They are not particular as to soil; plenty of 
m nature at the roots is a principal cultural 
it3m, as also is occasional potting into bigger 
p>ts to prevent a starved appearance. With 
t-iis treatment Cannas continue to throw up new 
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stems, eaeh in its turn bearing a spike of flower. 
The Orchid-flowering kinds, as they arc called, 
grow somewhat tall, but they make noble pot- 
lants. Italia and Alcmannia are examples of 
ne varieties of these. The dwarf-growing 
ones like Konigin Charlotte and Mrae. Crozy, 
being less robust, make perhaps the prettier 
beds, and they are very’ useful fl3 specimens in 
small pots.—H. S. 


A NOTE FROM DEVON. 

Iris 9ttlosa. —I enclose a few blooms of what 
I believe to be I. stylosa var. spcciosa. Though 
not a rare plant it is surprising how seldom one 
sees it. The Algerian Irises are very delightful 
flowers, requiring practically no cultivation, 
and blooming in tne dullest months of the year. 
Though hardy enough, there is no doubt that in 
a dry, hot position they will yield a far greater 
number of flowers than when planted in an 
ordinary border, exposed to rain and the 
inclemencies of an English winter. Some 
three or four years ago I purchased and planted 
a few of the type, with its pretty mauve- 
blue flowers, the t>eautiful white kind, and 
the rather larger and darker variety’—of which 
I send examples—in a small, narrow piece of 
border against the house and facing south, 
which gets practically no rain on account of the 
overhanging eaves. The soil was somewhat 
poor ana sandy, with a little leaf-mould added. 



Iris cristata. 


Since becoming well established theae plants 
have bloomen profusely, the white variety, 
which 1 prefer, l>eing much more free than the 
type, giving probably twice as many flowers and 
sui ting some weeks earlier. A thorough “ sun 
baking” and drying-up during their period 
of rest in the summer seem to be the 
desiderata upon which the succeeding crop 
of flowers is largely dependent. I did not 
water my plants more than twice throughout 
tho long dry summer of last year, and then it 
was towards the end, when they were naturally 
awaking to new vigour. During the present 
winter I have several times gathered some four 
dozen or live dozen buds at one time from a fe\y 
clumps of the white variety. These are espe¬ 
cially useful for indoor decoration, all the more 
so when, as in my case, one has no green¬ 
house plants to furnish blooms in the winter. I 
have tried Iris stylosa in several positions, but, 
though it grows more luxuriantly in richer and 
mooter soil, its flowers are far fewer than when 
starved a bit and dried up with sunshine. In 
the open border snails appear to like a thick 
clump of this plant for their winter quarters, 
and will cause much annoyance by eating the 
flower-buds as they push up. Another Iris I 
obtained at the same time as those alluded to 
above was 

I. cristata. I was under the impression 
that this charming little plant required a simi¬ 
larly warm and dry position, so planted it 


accordingly. However, this situation was 
evidently unsuitable, and os the plant looked 
miserable, I gave it a complete change—viz.., 
full exposure in an open Border and a soil of 
stiff loam. It has since done well, suffering 
division immediately after flowering, and last 
year I had five good sized clumps, though the 
perpetual rain of the last two montfis has pro- 
bablV rotted some of the small rhizomes. 

Iris tectorcm, another species I have tried, 
appears to like moisture in the summer, but to 
be kept rather dry in winter. Though making 
abundant pale green and rather flabby foliage, 
it refused to flower in an ordinary border, so 1 
perched my plant in a hole on the top of an 
old wall, among stones, lime-rubbish, and a little 
soil. Last year it bloomed well, but being a 
particular attraction to snails, I had to run >vn 
it to safer quarters. Few, if any, of the 
numerous pests are 90 troublesome as slugs. 
In old gardens, where plenty of cover exist 4, it 
is almost impossible to combat them successfully. 
Nothing less than the most assiduous nightly 
search, whenever the weather is mild and open, 
w ill suffice to prevent their depredations, to say 
nothing of a small fortune expended on perforated 
zinc fences round special favourites. With all 
precautions, in siu*h a garden Aster a! pin us 
enjoys but a precarious existence. 

Paignton, Deron. C. M. M won. 


Double white Narcissus failing. - 

I am anxious to know the reason of double \vnite 
Narcissus buds withering ? They lcok healthy 
until thoy seem ready to expand, when they 
turn brown and gradually die off. It has been 
the case especially during the last two years. They 
have not lacked moisture, but tho ground is 
poor. Would that be the cause ?— Clifton. 

The so called blindness in the double white 
Poet’s Narcissus is a failing more or less preva 
lent each year, and is due to a variety of causes. 
You do not sav if your soil is heavy or light, or 
whether the l>ulbs are old clumps or newly 
planted ones. You say the bulbs “ have not 
lacked moisture,” but it is not clear whether 
your soil is naturally 7 moist or whether the 
moisture has been supplied. The following arc 
some of the essential details in the successful 
cultivation of this much-prized flower. It is a 
grois feeder, and therefore should be well 
manured. It prefers being planted deeply in 
the soil, not less than 0 inches, and preferably 
at S inches. A strong, almost tenacious soil is 
that most suited to its grow'th, development, 
and flowering. In light Boils, in conjunction 
with shallow planting, it is usually a failure. 
The bulbs are impatient of removal, and especi 
ally resent being dried off. When replanting is 
contemplated, this should be done in July, if 
possible. The root fibres of this kind arc almost 
perpetual in character, and should l>e regarded 
in a common-sense view’. Bulbs that have stood 
some time and flow’ered in the same spot have 
impoverished the soil, and failure is sure to 
follow. In such a case a winter mulching of 
manure would be helpful. Too often this is 
whero the neglect comes in. though quite unwit 
tingly. It is not sufficiently recognised that by 
reason of its late flowering the summer i* 
approaching before the bulbs arc fully ripened 
off. It is not generally know’n that the flowers 
that should appear in May 7 of tho present year 
are really formed and exist in embryo in mid 
summer in 1891). It is for this reason that every 
support should be accorded the bulbs, so that 
the growing season may be prolonged as much 
as possible, and thereby ensure the fullest de¬ 
velopment and the proper formation of the buds 
at this time. Not a few regard the “ blindness, 
as this failing is called, as the result of the 
climatic or atmospheric conditions of the 
moment, but the true cause is more probably 
insufficient development in the previous year, as 
even though blind all the other parts may 1*.* 
good, and as such aro produced by’ the bulb in 
its season. All you can now do is to encourage 
the most vigorous growth by mulching with 
manure and a good dressing of soot, and at least 
w’eekly applications of liquid-manure. Then at 
the proper time replant as directed in rich soil. 
In digging in the manure—cow’-manure and soot 
are best if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches 
or 0 inches below the bulbs. We have answere<l 
your question very fully on account of the 
number who eaeh year fail to get this handsome 
hardy plant to flow’er satisfactorily. 

Original from 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 

I think it may interest and be of practical use 
u> some readers of Gardening Illustrated to 
know how nn ardent flower lover managed to 
make a 9mull garden in an almost sunless yard 
rej.lice in blossoms of splendid 9ize and colour. 
As is the case with many readers, I had no 
storage place for manure, and for beds the con¬ 
centrated fertilisers in packets are decidedly 
costly, though invaluable for pot plants, so they 
were out oi the question, but I dug a hole about 
1 foot deep and 2 feet across in an out-of-the- 
way comer. This was mode lirni and close at 
bottom b\’ beating, and partly filled with fino 
loose earth, into which was poured a pail of 
bullock’s blood (procured for a trifle from the 
butcher). This was puddled with earth till 
pretty firm and left for several weeks, when a 
little of the now solid manure was crumbled 
round the plants and watered in. This con¬ 
tinued a little at a time, about once a week 
during the heat of summer, wonderfully pro¬ 


of red-twigged Lime or Beech it is very interest¬ 
ing to watch the little sheaths burst and the 
protty little green leaves expand. 

MaRY E. Stabi.ks. 

2, College Lawn , Cheltenham. 


Greenery for nosegays. The above 
Applies to hardy, half-hardy, or cool-house 
foliage that may bo grown on through the 
winter months cither outside or, if under cover, 
with just sufficient warmth to keep out the 
frost, and in the case of the half-hardy things 
transferred by the beginning of .Tunc to the 
open, and that are useful as an accompaniment 
to the nosegay of cut bloom culled from 
outdoors that is often called for in spring and 
summer. Naturally, where own foliage can l>e 
used, as, for instance, in the case of Daffodils, 
Irises, and Roses, nothing else is required, and 
if the necessary amount is not obtainable from 
the varieties of Roses from which blooms are 
taken, it can easily be furnished from strong 
growers of the Noisette and Polyantha sections. 
The same principle answers in a somewhat 
different way with Pelargoniums. There is a 



Shoots of Pyrus japonica in a metal vase. 


longed the flowering period. The effect was 
marvellous ; it seemed like tho elixir of life to 
every plant, even different families like Roses 
and Geraniums alike thriving under its 
influence. 

The blossom-buds on the fruit-trees are now 
beginning to swell, so anyone who likes to try 
*n interesting experiment can gather a branch 
°j Apple, Plum, Cherry, or Horse Chestnut, and 
placing it in water watch the gradual growth 
and expansion of the leaves and flowers in the 
house. This is frequently done in Germany and 
■Japan, where branches of fresh green leaves as 
room decorations are thought quite as beautiful 
^ flowers. The branches must be cut with a 
knife, and a considerable portion of the stem 
15 peeled. The Japanese often beat the stem 
*Rh a hammer to separate the fibres ; this 
^&ke9 a larger surface to absorb water. Then 
branch is plunged almost to the leaf or 
blossom-buds in fresh rain-water, which is gently 
changed once a week, and is placed in a sunny 
Window. An occasional syringing with luke¬ 
warm water will do much good, and, of course, 
the experiment is most successful in a room 
where there is no gas. Even- wpth only a spray 
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call sometimes for a nosegay of bright scarlet, 
semi-purple, or pink double zonals, and no 
better foliage to associate Avith them can be 
found than that, of the scented-leaved varieties, 
the largo Oak-leaved form supplying the outer 
fringe, with thin sprays of the finely cut 
Forn-leaved to relievo the centre. Nearly 
all these scented-leaved sorts are strong and 
vigorous, and if good plants are put out in 
prepared beds by the middle of May a mass 
of foliage is soon obtained. To them may be 
added the Lemon-scented Aloysia and Eucalyp¬ 
tus, both of which, given vigorous plants, 
will furnish long slender shoots. In tho case of 
lants equally useful from which to cull the 
omely nosegay that do not in themselves furnish 
tho necessary amount of foliage, this has to be 
provided from other sources. In semi-hardy 
and hardy things, Onychium japonicum Fcm 
and Thalictrum adiantifolium and T. aquilegi- 
foliuni arc about the best, with the annual and 
perennial forms of Gypsophila, whose light, 
graceful panicles of flower resemble delicate 
Foliage. If a spare comer or portion of a bed 
can be reserved in a cool-house for a few bits of 
Onychium so that they can be planted out, vory 


vigorous growth will he made, and the supply 
of fronds for cutting proportionately increased. 
To the above may be added the Tamarisk, tha*. 
will furnish an abundanoe of light, graceful 
foliage. __ 

ROSES. 

Rose beds soddened by rain. 1 shall 
feel greatly obliged if you can give me a little 
advice under the following circumstance^ : L 
planted some Rose bushes in December ; tho soil 
is rather heavy clay. Having had such an 
enormous quantity of rain in February, this has 
made the soil very sour. What treatment 
would you advise to assist in counterac ting t.hfo 
state of things? The bed is not particularly 
low lying. Would any kind of artificial manure 
be of any service ?— Anxious. 

This condition of he^vy clayey soil is very 
apparent this season, owing to the heavy rainfall. 
Possibly you unduly trod upon the ground when 
planting. It is always advisable, oven when Rose 
planting has been carried out in October and 
November, to lightly fork up the surface after t he 
plants are arranged. The frost and wind during 
the winter months will usually counteract the evil 
effects of this over-moist condition of the soil. 
You should have this done even now, then early 
in April give the beds a good hoeing, after this 
a slight sprinkling of short manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. We prefer what is known as peat-Moss- 
litter taken from a stable where it has been 
used as a substitute for straw. It does not exclude 
air from the ground in the same way as a 
mulching of heavy manure would do. If you do 
this and continue to use the Dutch hoe at fre¬ 
quent intervals, whether there are weeds or not. 
you will considerably benefit your plants. 

Rose Marechal Niel with roots 
outside. —I have a Marechal Niel Rose 
trained round conservatory. It grew very 
strong last year, making nearly 30 feet of 
growth before it began to break. I thought it 
was dead. Do you think I ought to shorten it 
in any way at all ? The roots are planted out¬ 
side. I have also a Lamarquc. I think it is 
quite dead.— ‘ tzzled. 

It is nothing unusual for this Rose to make 
30 feet of new growth in one season ; but it 
shows that your border is in good condition. 
As you say you trained the growths round the 
conservatory, the eyes or buds should now he 
breaking out into new growth, accelerated by 
the horizontal training, and will doubtless 
terminate with bloom buds. Beyond removing 
the extreme unripened ends we should advise 
you not to shorten this last season’s growth in 
any way at present. When tho plant has 
flowered you may prune the growths rather 
hard. See our reply to “Ignorant” and others. 
Lamarque is an extremely tender Rose. If your 
plant is really dead, and you desire to try 
another, we should recommend you to plant it 
under glass in a tub or pot, supposing there is 
no inside border. It is a lovely Rose, well 
worth a little care. Perhaps the plant, if cut 
back hard, will break out from the base. If 
the wood is sound it should be of a Grass green 
colour and the pith quite white. 

Pruning Marechal Niel Rose.— I shall 
bo glad if you will give me a few hints as to 
pruning my Marechal Niel Rose planted on wall 
of greenhouse. It is fairly full of buds now, 
but I am in doubt what to do next. It is last 
year’s wood that is flowering, but all this year’s 
cannot be left, as there is no room for any fresh 
main laterals. Iam rather surprised the new 
rod, about 9 feet, lias not yet shown a single 
bud, although plenty of shoots ; but I am afraid 
it cannot have been well ripened. It grew at 
the rate of 2 inches each day and 2 inches each 
night. Any hints as to pruning will be much 
esteemed, and if you refer to the letters I shall 
understand. —J unior. 

The new 9-feet growth produced last summer 
could not have been well ripened, or the bend¬ 
ing over should have produced some flowers. 
Doubtless, the plant being now in flower, you 
are enabled to give a fair amount of artificial 
heat. Such being the case, when the plant has 
finished flowering cut bock this new shoot to 
about 3 feet from the ground, and the laterals 
of last summer, marked B, cut back to within 
about an inch of the main upright stem. As to 
feeding the plant and ripening the growths, see 
ungirdl TTOITl 
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our reply to “Ignorant’’ in this week’s issue. 
Keep the syringe freely used on bright days 
during May amt June, in the morning about 
9 a.m. and in the afternoon about 3.30. At 
this hour the house should be almost closed, 
just a crack of air being left on the top venti¬ 
lators to allow the escape of superfluous moisture. 
Let the morning syringing be the heavier. If 
the house is too moist at night the troublesome 
black-spot, brought on by the foliage remaining 
wet during the night, attacks the foliage. 

Roses Berthe Gemen and Fair 
Helen.—I have a couple of Roses, Berthe 
Geinen and Fair Helen, in pots now in bloom. 
Are they good for forcing, and when should I 
prune them ? After blooming, or if I put them 
out-of-doors, when should I do so ? Are they 
considered good Roses? The Maivchal Niel I 
asked you some time ago about has made one 
tremendous rod. Ought this rod to be left as 
it is ? I had about fourteen blooms from this 
Rose just after Christmas. May I expect 
another bloom ? Ought I to feed same ? This 
Rose runs under roof of greenhouse.— 
Ignorant. 

These are both new Roses, introduced last 
spring. The former is a seedling from the Mar¬ 
chioness of Dufterin, and is unquestionably a 
very fine novelty, its colour being a beautiful 
ivory-white. It has an excellent habit of 
growth, stiff and vigorous. Fair Helen is a 
sport from Mrs. John Laing. We have not seen 
a blossom yet, but it is reputed to be of a pale 
blush colour, nearly pure white. A sport to be 
valuable must not fall short in quality of flower 
from its parent. Another sport of this grand 
Rose—namily, Mrs. H. W. Sanford—although 

{ ;ood in colour, is lacking in that fulness and 
icautiful form so much admired in the parent 
variety. Whether this will prove to be the 
case with Fair Helen we have yet to learn. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals are of little use for pro¬ 
ducing a second crop of flowers under glass. 
Your best treatment of the two plants will be to 
shorten the flowering shoots 2 inches or 3 inches 
after the blossom has fallen, rest them for a 
week or two by withholding water, then repot 
into 8-inch pots, supposing, as we presume, they 
are now in 3 inch p >ts. Plunge them in a cold- 
frame until the end of May. then outdoors in 
a sunny sp »t until late autumn. We much 
prefer the hybrid Teas and Teas for forcing, for 
they will yield t wo or three crops of bloom in a 
season, but the Hybrid Perpetuals provide us 
with some fine, bold, brilliant, and fragrant 
blossoms. We find them more amenable to cool 
treatment, employing the Teas for early flower¬ 
ing. As regards the plant of Marechal Niel 
which (lowered soon after Christmas, it is not 
likely to flower again. We do not quite under¬ 
stand from your letter whether the strong 
growth you ailude to was produced last summer. 
If so, and it is well ripened, it should have 
flowered early this year. As it appears to be 
robbing the other growths, you will do 
well to shorten this strong shoot, say to 
about a yard from the b.ise ; and those 
growths that have flowered cut back hard 
to the main growth in order to induce new 
wood for flowering next year. If you have 
plenty of space an alternative plan, as regards 
the strong shoots, would bo to bend it into a 
horizontal position and allow four or five of the 
best growths which break out to extend per¬ 
pendicularly a* much as possible until August. 
Then ripen them off by adorning plenty of air 
and partially withholding water. Daring May, 
June, and July give weak applications of liquid- 
minure, say, at every watering, increasing the 
strength a* the growths lengthen. This Rose, if 
liberally ted with liquid-manure, makes wonder¬ 
ful growth. 

Rose Luciole (Tea-scented). - This beautiful and 
fragrant Rose, noted for it* long shapely buds and exquisite 
colouring, is, unfortunately, of very moderate growth. 
Now and then a truly wonderful carmine and oopper- 
ooloured bloom may be seen at the exhibitions. But this 
does not often occur, and it can only be recommended as 
a bud Rose, for it is not very full, and only then to indivi¬ 
duals who are able to give it a nice sheltered nook. 

Rose Mr3. E. Mawley (Tea-Stinted).—'This Rose 
was shown in line condition at Manchester last year. I 
have not yet tried the variety outdoors, hut under glass 
the flowers were so large and’ double that the thin stem 
tided to-support the bloom. To some this may seem a 
difeol, but to the exhibitor it is not, for such flowers are 
enabled to withstand the rain much better than stiff 
growers. The colour is bright carmiuc, shaded salmon. 
In form it is all that one could desire—high centred, with 
p -t ils uf ‘if s ih-c me .*, and prettily r.-fl.-xod.—R osa. 
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ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 

For very many years alpine Strawberries have 
been grown in gardens in a half-hearted fashion, 
the result being that perhaps a few dishes of fruit 
have been picked throughout the autumn, but 
as a crop to be depended on for daily pickings 
they have, until recent years, been a failure. 
The real cause of this has been mistaken methods 
of cultivation, new plantations having been 
made from divisions of the old plants or from 
runneis ; consequently they have always been 
more or less worn out. A greater demand 
has been made in Borne gardens for more 
Strawberries of this class, and with the demand 
has come a more intelligent method of cultiva- 
vation. Raising each year batches of seedlings 
with which to make new beds is the best plan. 
The present is a capital time to start, and 
where room can be found in which to raise the 
plants in gentlo heat this will be a gain, but on 
no account should the plants be allowed to 
become drawn. Rather than this should occur 
raise in cold-frames, sacrificing a little in the 
way of size for the sake of the extra sturdiness 
obtained. The seeds are best sown in boxes, 
the soil for filling which should be composed of 
two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, with 
a sprinkling of sand to keep the surface open. 
Frequent pricking off is a great help to the 
plants, so the seedlings should be dealt with in 
this way as soon as they can be handled with 
ease, and when they have again become esta¬ 
blished move the boxes to cold-frames, in which 
they must remain until the weather becomes 
genial, as the young plants are very susceptible 
to injury from cutting winds. There are several 
varieties of the alpine Strawberry, but the best 
two are the Improved Large Red, with very long 
and bright rea fruits, and the Hautbois-like 
Belle de Meaux. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds and fruit-trees. — I should very 
much like to leatm from anyone who has had 
quarters of fruit, and especially of buBh fruits, 
enclosed all the year round with a fine-mesh 
wire, to the entire exclusion of all birds from 
the trees and bushes, whether by so doing tliero 
has been gain or loss, or whether the trees or 
bushes have been in consequence of such bird 
exclusion entirely free from insect pests, or 
whether, on the contrary, they have been more 
than ordinarily infested with insects ?—I). 

Raising and fruiting of Melons.— 

Would you kindly give me a few directions as 
to the raising and fruiting of Melons in an 
ordinary frame ? I have some seeds of the 
Hero ol Lockinge Melon, which is said to be 
well adapted for the purpose. I should lx) glad 
of some guidance as to the heat required (if any), 
watering, soil, and ventilation, so that I may 
know exactly what ought to bo done ?—A. E. N. 

A suitable bed for Melons should lie 4 feet in 
height, and should extend a foot on all sides 
beyond the frames. The bed should, if possible, 
be composed of equal parts of stable-manuroand 
tree-leaves, and be well shaken together and 
left in a heap a few days to get warm, and then 
made into a bed with a reasonable degree of 
firmness so that the heat may continue as long 
as roquired. Melons will do all the better for a 
little warmth till the fruits begin to colour. Of 
course, in August there is always more or less 
warmth from the sun. When the lied gets cold 
early in the season the temperature will not 
permit of much feeding being done, and one has 
to keep ariose watch for canker. Therefore, it 
is well to keep a little warmth in the bed—I 
mean, of course, beyond the natural warmth. 
Every degree tells. As regards watering, a 
good deal depends upon the warmth of the bed. 
Under any circumstances better not water the 
centre of the bed much, except in very hot, dry 
weather.„ Where there is likely to be a nice 
warmth in the bed, the best soil for Melons is a 
good sound turfy loam, with a little bone-meal 
mixed with it, and a deal of soot. Liquid- 
manure may be given when the crop is set and 
swelling fast. ventilation in proportion to 
needs must be given freely from the time the 
plants are set out till the fruits are ripe, and 
then no shading will be required. In ventilat¬ 
ing a Melon-frame, begin with a prop I inch 


thick at the back—if a two-light frame this 
may be increased as desired—and the frames 
damped and closed from 3 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 
Of course, no ventilation will be required on 
cold days. As regards temperature of bed, if 
made as proposed above (half leaves, half 
manure), we need not think about figures, as 
the temperature of such will exceed 85 degs. at 
the highest, and is not likely to go below 
75 degs. at the lowest. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberries.— As one 
who lias frequently obtained much valuable infor 
mation from your paper, and on the principle that 
one good turn deserves another, I wish to tell your 
readers of a simple and effectual way of ridding 
their gardens of these pests. Some years ago 
my Gooseberry-bushes were attacked, when the 
berries were forming, by caterpillars,’ which 
totally denuded the bushes of every leaf. I 
tried picking them off, dusting with lime and 
soot, and every known means ineffectually. The 
following winter I removed the soil from the 
roots and covered it with gas-lime. They 
reappeared in greater numbers, and for three 
seasons I had neither fruit nor leaves. In 
despair, I was about digging up the bushes when 
an old lady of my acquaintance recommended 
me to put in an ordinary Broad Windsor Bean 
between each of the bushess. Incredulous as to 
the result, I did so in the following spring, and 
to my surprise I found that though Cabbages 
were freely attacked in the same garden there 
was not an insect upon the Gooseberries. I 
repeated the operation next year, and I have 
since enjoyed absolute immunity from the pests, 
which have been rife in the gardens aVmt. 
Several friends of mine have done likewise, with 
the same results. I cannot explain the reason, 
but the result obtains. It is simple and inex¬ 
pensive, and efficacious in every case I have 
heard of.—C. H. P. 

Thinning young Apple-trees.- The 

thinning out of young Apple-trees is beneficial 
provided it be performed with judgment. It 
is, however, often carried to excess, with very 
harmful results. There are some people who 
never seem easy except when using the saw 
amongst the branches of trees, oven though they 
have only been planted a few years; yet they 
complain of their barrenness. Rigorous thinning, 
especially in the case of strong-growing sorts, 
only adds fuel to the fire by encouraging vet 
grosser wood minus fruit-buds, and the scanty 
allowance of bloom stKffh trees produce generally 
falls to the ground as soon as it expands. The 
better plan is to lift trees showing a tendency t" 
grossness the first or second year after planting, 
repeating the operation if necessary and leaving 
the head of the tree alone. The roots should be 
laid in near the surface, even if a slight mound 
has to be formed, a liberal quantity of road 
scrapings being added to the compost and the 
tree secured to a stout stake. This should 
induce fruitfulness, although there are certain 
kinds—and these, unfortunately, some of the 
finest—with which nothing but age avails to 
bring about that condition. Perhaps the chief 
evil of over-thinning arises from the bloom being 
robbed of shelter from cold, cutting winds. 
This is especially so in the case of exposed 
orchards. In these, removing any branches 
that cross each other and reducing those where 
actually crowded are all that should bo done. 
Some have an idea that the fruit on rigorously 
thinned trees is much larger,’ but my experience 
is the opposite. The nourishment goes into the 
wood instead of the fruit. It must not he 
thought that I condemn judicious thinning, n»> 
aim being to draw the attention of fruitgrowers 
to the necessity for discretion in the matter.—* • 
Apple Newton Wonder. -I know of no App e 
more attractive late in the season than Newton >*o } jj 
and when proven in an exposed posit ion, where tne • 
contains a fair percentage of sulphate of iron, the * # 
next to the sun becomes quite red. This variety no- 
great future before it, for the tree appears tqbehanjL' ^ 
not so subject to canker as some others: it h ais 
productive even in a young state. — 1*. 


As many of the most interesting not 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from thef*\9 
beginning have come from its readers, toe a***, 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each «***> 
for the coming three months, a copy of the 
editum of the “ English Flower Garden^ 
the sender of the most useful or interesting 
or short article published in the current tree* 
issue, which will be marked thus *#* 
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VEGETABLES. 


80ME GOOD BROCCOLI. 

As regards the varieties of Broccoli I was for 
many Years most conservative in my ideas, and 
the old Sulphur variety was largely grown. Of 
late vears it has been discarded for newer intro¬ 
ductions, which I fear vary little except in 
name from some of the older kinds. As regards 
very early and very late varieties some are dis¬ 
tinct and good. No one who has grown Self- 
protecting will grumble at its quality. In my 
opinion it is superior to the old Cape varieties, 
which were not always reliable. Snow’s Winter 
White I discarded for two seasons, as I found it 
so poor and the plants so much mixed. I was, 
however, again induced to give it a trial, 
with, I regret to say, equally poor results. 
My best January and February Broccoli is 
Superb Early White. Every plant appears 
true. This will take the place of Snow’s, and I 
think will be reliable. I have grown this for 
three winters and found it most valuable. This 
variety is not unlike Snow’s in build, and the 
heads remain good long after the plants are 
housed in severe weather. I strongly advise it 
for March and early April, sowing in May for 
use at that date. Another excellent variety for 
spring use is Early Penzance, of which there are 
several forms. I obtained my seed from a large 
grower who grew no other kind for many years 
Probably this is not so hardy as the Sulphur or 
Cattell’s Eclipse, a very old but good type, and 
one of the hardiest Broceolis I have grown. 
Cattell’s has a sulphur-coloured head, and is a 
very compact grower and a valuable Broccoli 
for April cutting. For use in the spring there 
is no lack of varieties. Leamington, a dwarf 
grower, is of compact habit and has a pure 
white head. Then we have Chappel’s or Sul 
phur, a very hardy variety, later than Leaming¬ 
ton and hardier. Model is one of the best late 
varieties ever introduced. This sown in April 
for April cutting is reliable, and in warm locali¬ 
ties it is quite early enough to sow in May. 
Late Queen follows Model, and is excellent in 
every way. This sown in May will give a full 
supply in twelve months’ time. I have found 
this on© of the hardiest of all, and it invariably 
does well. A Broccoli under the name of June 
Monarch I have found even later than The 
Queen. G. 


COTTAGERS’ POTATOES. 

For cottage gardens and allotments a suitable 
^election of Potatoes is essential, as not only is 
the position more often than not an exposed one, 
t«ut cultivation is less deep and drainage more 
defective than it should be. In wet, sunless 
seasons the Potato crops on allotments often 
suffer on account of the foregoing drawbacks, 
and in backward springs tender-haulmed varie¬ 
ties often suffer even in the absence of actual 
frost. One or, at the most, two early varieties 
are sufficient, and all who have a tolerably 
light, well-drained soil should grow Beauty of 
Hebron and Puritan. On retentive soils, how¬ 
ever, both these sorts are sure to eat soapy, 
and I would substitute Veitch’s Ash-leaf and 
Sharpe’s Victor. The former is not only 
one of the hardiest of all Ashleafs, but 
the heaviest yielder. The best crops of 
Victor I have seen have been lifted from heavy 
soils. In light soils it yields badly. Schoolmaster 
would be my choice for a variety to use in 
autumn, and its constitution is good. White 
Elephant is also a capital allotment Potato, and 
under such culture is not liable to grow' coarse, 
especially if small seed is used. Its yielding 
liowera are enormous anti the flavour good. 
For main winter crops, King Noble, Gloucester 
Kidney, and Magnum Bonum cannot be l>eaten. 
The first is a capital strong soil Potato and of 
grand cooking quality. Gloucester Kidney is 
one of the best yielding, cooking, and kooping 
Potatoes, though now very old. Magnum Bonum 
is grown by most allotment holders and is one 
of the best all-round Potatoes ever introduced, 
but, as a rule, people do not change the seed 
often enough. This and The Bruce are now 
considered the same. 


Outdoor Tomatoes.— The present time 
will, as a rule, be found the best for sowing 
Tomatoes for open-air work. When sown 
earlier the plants frequently suffer through 
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being pot-bound, as they cannot la) turned out 
till the weather is settled and fairly warm. If 
the seed Is sown now in small pots and the 
young plants brought forward in a temperature 
of 60 degs. until the first rough leaves arc 
formed, that of a warm, sunny greenhouse will 
then suit them best until hardening off in frames 
takes place about the middle of May. Planting 
should lie done about the first or second week in 
June, but in backward localities it is always best 
to give the plants an extra shift into pots an 
inch or two larger and keep them in frames well 
aired for a fortnight longer. When planted, 
the tender foliage must be screened from cutting 
winds, and various ways of doing this will sug¬ 
gest themselves to the cultivator. Dwarf 
Orangefield if obtainable true is a good outdoor 
variety. It is not of handsome shape, but for 
general kitchen use it is still unsurpassed. The 
new Up-to-I)ate, Regina, and Challenger are all 
good. Amateurs who do not possess walls may 
have good results by planting against board 
fences having a southern aspect and sheltered 
from the east and west winds. Growing iu the 
open trained to stakes may be practised in warm 
localities and well-drained soils, but it is risky 
at the best, much depending on the season. 


THE WHITE POTATO-ONION. 

This vegetable is as little cultivated in gardens 
as it is little known to gardeners. It follows 
from our adhering to our ancient vegetables as 
much as to our ancient customs. Messrs. 
Vilmorin, in their treatise on the kitchen 
garden, describe the Potato-Onion as a fair- 



White Potato-Onion. 


sized bulb ; the skin tolerably thick and copper 
coloured. In most cases it forms a group of 
bulbs of irregular shape rather than a single 
rounded bulb. It produces neither seeds nor 
bulbils, but increases solely from bulbs, which 
it develops in the soil. Plant at the end of 
winter a strong bulb and in June wo get new 
Onions, and already well formed. If we leave 
the plant where it is properly ripened we shall 
find instead of one Onion seven or eight bulbs, 
generally varying in size, the strongest of 
which will produce in their turn, perhaps, a 
large number of bulbs ; whereas the small ones 
often do no more than grow into a large single 
bulb. The flesh of the Potato-Onion is very 
sweet and good in quality. The larger they 
are the less well they keep. The new Potato- 
Onion (here figured) brought out by Messrs. 
Haage and Schmidt, of Erfurt, is silvery-white 
in colour. It possesses the same good keeping 
qualities as the red and yellow sorts.— 1feme fie 
/'Horticulture fiefge. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Giant Lettuces (St. Aibam).—It is not 
common experience with us that judges at 
flower shows prefer big Lettuces over those 
that are smaller, if the former show signs of 
coarseness, or are soft and badlv hearted. Let¬ 
tuces that are very fresh, green, and crisp, also 
have firm, solid hearts, are very much the best 
in all cases. But if you have deep, holding soil 
you may try seed of the large green Lettuce, 
called Exhibition by some, by others the Giant 
White Cos. That, when it does well, produces 
large hearts ; but if the soil be thin, poor, or 
dry, it does not heart in, but bolts off to flower. 
Generally, wo prefer a good firm-hoarted stock 


of Paris White Cos Lettuce. But you must, to 

g et fine hearts, work your ground deep, and 
ury into it plenty of strong manure. Lettuce.*- 
are, being mere leaf producers, gross feeders, 
and must grow quickly also ; hence they want 
also plenty of water. 

Big Potatoes (J. S.). —With the cxcep 
tion of the German Bovinia, a very coarse, un 
gainly Potato, we do not know of any varieties 
that produce larger tubers than Up-to-Date or 
Chancellor ; but to secure very large tubers you 
should get sets from 3 oz. to 4 oz. in weight 
each, set them up in a shallow box, and stand 
them in a warm but very light place to cause 
them to sprout. When they have done so 
remove all the eyes and shoots'but the strongest 
one, and so plant the sets with great care 
to preserve this one shoot. Both varieties are 
strong growers, and should be in rich soil, 
deeply worked, the manure being rather under 
than about the roots. Give plenty of room, at 
least 18 inches apart in the rows, and the rows 
3 feet apart. We do not at all approve of prizes 
for the heaviest tubers: they lead to great 
waste, as such tubers make the worst of food. 
It is a pity that show committees should 
encourage them. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. —1, Do you consider 
with the great foreign importation of Tomatoes 
outdoor cultivation is sufficiently payable 
to go in for ? I live near a fair-sized town. My 
soilisalight loam, dry, with a south aspect. 
2, Should the seed be sown in April or March ? 
Is glass necessary for raising the seed ? 3, Is 
May too early for putting out the young plants 
4, Should the soil for the young plants be made 
up with any manure ? Or is ournt refuse and 
garden rubbish better ? —Close. 

The culture of Tomatoes in the open is 
extensively carried on in this country iu spite 
of great foreign importations, and seems to l»e 
very successful. But when outdoor crops are 
at their best the foreign importations are much 
less large. As to whether you can make Tomato 
culture pay depends chiefly on your cultural 
skill and tho position you are in. Your soil is, 
as you say, light and warm, and you live near a 
town. These are favourable conditions. But 
to have strong plants to put outdoors seed must 
be sown under glass, either in a greenhouse or 
frame, and the plants thus raisod l>e got singly 
into small pots, and be some S inches to 
10 inches in height before they are planted out. 
To secure those, sow the seeds thinly in 
shallow pans or in broad-mouthed ]>ots early 
in April. Keep the pans near the glass 
and fairly moist, but shade them with paper 
during the day. You will have when the plants 
are some 2 inches in height to lift each one care¬ 
fully and put them singly into small pots as 
mentioned, keeping them under glass until they 
have become strong. Ere they l>e finally 
planted out they should be exposed in a sheltered 
place outdoors to harden. In warm localities 
Tomato plants may be put out the second week 
in May; but as a rule the last week of the 
month is soon enough. The site lor planting 
should be, if possible, sheltered from cold winds. 
The soil need not be manured to any consider¬ 
able extent. A very light dressing of manure 
or well-decayed garden refuse may be dug in 
before planting. The plants should be put out in 
rows 24 feet apart, and be 15 inches apart in 
the rows, each one having the support of a stout 
stake. 

Pea Jeyes’ Conqueror.— This Pea is 
much grown by cottagers about Oundle and 
other parts of Northamptonshire. It grows to 
a height of 6 feet. Although medium tall-grow¬ 
ing varieties may be the most serviceable in 
gardens where large and repeated sowings are 
made, a tall grower is certainly the most profita¬ 
ble for those who can only afford room, say, for 
one or two rows, as a greater yield is obtainable 
from a given space. This, coupled with the fact 
that Jeyes’ Conqueror is a good eating Pea, no 
doubt accounts tor its popularity in the district 
named. 

Frame for Cucumbers. — I am thinking ot 
making one or two Cucumber frames, 6 feet by 4 feet, and 
should be glad if you would kindly state in one of your 
early issues what slope would be best—that is to say, what 
height you would suggest for the back and what height 
for the front of the frame?—J. E. F. 

Frames for growing Cucumbers in are from IS inches to 
20 inches high at the bock, and from 9 inches to 12 inches 
high in front. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

0 onservatory • —The growth of all the 

permanent plants in the borders will be more 
rapid now, and as fast as each plant goes out of 
flower, bo it Camellia, Acacia, Habrothanmus, 
or African Hemp, a little pruning into shape as 
the new growth comes away is required. Himan- 
tophyllums, or Olivias, as we used to call them 
formerly, have become a numerous family, and 
are very useful in the conservatory. They are 
not difficult to cultivate, though it takes time 
to make a large specimen, and they are not 
difficult to keep in condition when once created. 
Turfy-loam two-thirds, one-third peat, leaf- 
mould, a little old cow-manure, and plenty of 
sand will grow them well. They may be grown 
in a warm house through the early stages. 
There is plenty of flowering stuff now, including 
the herbaceous Spirscas, which are always 
useful about Easter. Arum Lilies are usually 
abundant now, and the price, consequently, low. 
Lily of the Valley is splendid now, every crown 
throwing up a good spike and stout foliage. 
Standard Thorns in various colours are lovely 
now, and come in well for Easter decorations, 
especially the double-flowered kinds, the double 
white being specially valuable. Lilacs, when 
properly prepared, force easily, and so also does 
the Guelder Rose. Then there are beautiful 
things among the hybrid Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons, which are not difficult to manage by 
those who have had experience with fine-rooted 
plants that must have fibrous peat and clean, 
sharp sand. The difficulty met with in this 
edass of plants, and which applies to hard-wooded 
plants generally, is they will not mix with other 
things. They make a lovely group in the con¬ 
servatory when in flower, the same as Heaths 
and Epacrises do, but afterwards a regrouping 
is necessary, on family principles. This is the 
season for repotting various things. Genistas, 
as they go out of flower, are pruned into shape, 
and about ten days or a fortnight later repotted. 
This kind of treatment will suit most things 
that require an annual shift. The soft-wooded 
Heaths, Epacrises, Azaleas, and many other 
plants will come under this heading. No plant 
should remain in the conservatory after the 
blossoms have faded. Faded flowers bring 
damp, and damp soon spreads. Dry spots in 
the border should also be guarded against, as 
they mean a check to the roots, which means 
red-spider or something worse later. 

Stove. —All the fine-foliaged plants are now 
in vigorous growth, and if the syringe is used 
only very pure rain-water will be suitable. It 
will be as well to defer shading as long as possi¬ 
ble, especially where Dracaenas and Crotons are 
grown, though it may bo possible to leave a part 
of the house unshaded where the Dracaenas and 
Crotons are. Summer-flowering climbers will 
very likely require repotting, especially the 
strong-growing Allamandas and Bougainvilleas. 
Both of these require firm potting in well- 
drained pots, and the young shoots trained up 
near the glass to insure plenty of blossoms. 
Fill a number of 5-inch pots with Selaginellas 
for decoration work during the summer, and 
autumn, and winter. There is a pretty little 
Indian Grass named Panicum variegatum, very 
useful in small pots, or for draping baskets. It 
is easily rooted from young cuttings in bottom- 
heat. Night temperature 05 degs. to 08 degs. 

Early vinery.— Give a little air along the 
ridge early on bright mornings, and keep the 
ventilation well abreast of the rising tempera¬ 
ture, so that no moisture condenses on the 
berries. This means visiting the house several 
times before breakfast, but there will be no 
necessity to rush on a lot of front ventilation to 
keep down the thermometer. I like to do 
as long as possible without front ventilation for 
vineries. Very often in May the air is too cold 
to let in freely along the front of a forcing- 
house when bunches of Grapes are hanging. 
The skins of the berries of Grapes are very 
tender. Rust and mildew have often been 
introduced with the cold wind through the front 
lights. Now that the earliest Grapes are about 
taking their last swelling is the time to give 
tham a final dressing of chemical manure. 
There is plenty of good manures on the 
market. Rear in mind it is wise to have a 
change sometimes. Keep the sub-lateral growth 
down. Night temperature 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
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Tomatoes under glass.— Some of the 
bottom fruits in the earliest house will now soon 
be showing colour. Up-to-Date sets freely and 
ripens early, but has not the weight of crop I 
have had from others. Ham Green Favourite 
is a very handsome Tomato, and comes fairly 
early, and wo have often had a good second 
crop from the young shoots, which break away 
after the first crop has been gathered. There 
is no better way of training Tomatoes than to 
make the main stem carry all the crop 
of fruit. As regards manures, I am doubtful 
about there being a best manure for anything. 

I generally use what comes, is handiest and 
cheapest. When within reach of a poultry farm 
a few years ago, and I could buy poultry-manure 
at 30*. per ton, I used it largely, for it paid. 
Moss-litter-manure [ have used as a mulch with 
marked results, and I have used several kinds 
of artificial-manures without any desire to say 
that I prefer one before all others. Something 
depends upon the kind of soil the Tomatoes are 
planted in, and it generally pays to make this 
fairly good for the plants to have a healthy 
start. When I say make the soil fairly good, I 
do not mean fill it with manure. Old turf, old 
plaster, a little old Mushroom-bed-manure, and 
a little charred rubbish or wood-ashes, or some 
such mixture, will grow Tomatoes very well in 
pots, boxes, or troughs. 

Late Peaches. —The trees w ill now be in 
blossom ; the forwardest trees will have set 
their crop. We had one frosty night when the 
thermometer went very low, but all Peach- 
houses should be provided with the means of 
keeping out the frost. There should be no diffi¬ 
culty in inducing the flowers to set by giving 
air early in the morning to get the pollen dry 
early in the forenoon, so that the dry pollen may 
be scattered whilst the warmth of the sun is in 
the house. 

Window gardening. — Repot Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Tuberous Begonias. Prune 
sweet Verbenas and put cuttings into sandy 
soil ; most of the cuttings of ripe shoots will 
strike now. Cuttings of the young shoots of 
Campanula isophylla and other suitable varie¬ 
ties for suspending will strike quickly now. 

Outdoor garden. —Choice named Carna¬ 
tions and Picotees which have been kept 
through the winter in pots in cold-frame, if 
the positions are ready, should now be planted 
out. Even when Carnations are planted in 
groups round the margins of the borders some 
effort should be made to improve each parti¬ 
cular site. There are certain plants, among 
them being Roses, Carnations, and Hollyhocks, 
which should always have some special help at 
planting. We always have a good sized heap 
of various matters, some of it being the ola 
Chrysanthemum balls of the past season, and 
as we buy the best loam for them, and it is 
otherwise fortified with manures, this forms 
the neuclus, and other substances are added to 
suit each kind of plant. We find the compopt 
valuable beyond measure to put a shovelful 
round the roots of a Rose-tree, a Phlox, a 
Carnation, or Hollyhock, or any other plant 
that we want to do better than usual. Get the 
pruning of all coarse growing evergreens done 
as soon as possible. If Ivy on walls is pruned 
at once by cutting everything off quite close to 
the main shoots with the shears, the new foliage 
will soon cover the wall again. Finish pruning 
Roses, and keep in mind that the thinning out 
of the weakly growth is even more important 
than cutting back to any particular point. Ail 
kinds of trees and shrubs may be planted. 

Fruit garden.— Grafting may be done 
now. Personally I like the sap to be well 
on the move before I begin to graft, as there 
being a steady flow upward of sap, the wound is 
filled and the air is kept out, and growth com¬ 
mences almost immediately. There has not 
been frost yet to injure the blossoms of fruit- 
trees outside, but the frosty nights may set in 
at any time, and it is best to make provision. 
A simple covering will often save a crop. I 
have seen this done by sticking in a few 
feathery twigs of common Yew, so that the 
feathery parts overhang the blossoms. Some 
years ago I saw a crop saved by a gardening 
friend who had more wall space than his nets 
could cover. He had a lot of long Hazel Pea- 
sticks reaching nearly up to the top of the wall, 
and he inserted a row of these alongside the 
wall, and a very effective protection they mode, 


! and, of course, the sticks were j ust as good fur 
the Peas and Beans afterwards. Early Figs. 
Peaches, Plums, and other fruits in pots wiil 
soon be in a position to take weak stimulants. 
It is not often that the eatlv crop of Fiji; 
requires much thinning; but if the crop is 
heavy, better thin a little to give the second 
crop a chance, and, of course, all sublaterals 
should be pinched off. Strawberries will se^ 
freely anywhere now under glass where there is 
a little heat. British Queen is a good Straw¬ 
berry at this season for those who can grow it: 
President and Sir Charles Napier are also 
amongst the best. 

Vegetable garden. —March is the month 
for sowing almost any and every kind of 
vegetable seed. Of course, successive crops 
will be sown in rotation as the season advances 
and declines—that is an understood thing— 
but when we have made up our mind that we 
want any particular crop we had better look it 
up now and get it. Several years ago it some¬ 
how got abroad that I had got a stock of Good 
King Henry or Mercurv plants, and my corres¬ 
pondents soon cleared me out. Personally I 
prefer Winter Spinach, the flavour is not 50 
rough, though the Mercury is very wholesome 
and is very hardv, and is a good deal grown in 
Lincolnshire. I'hat is where l should advise 
anyone to write who wants a supply of roots oi 
seeds, as the plant seeds freely. Spinach may 
be sown freely now, either as a catch crop 
between Peas or in an open situation in parallel 
rows 1 foot apart. Cucumbers may be put on 
manure beds or in warm houses, and Tomito-’s 
may go out under glass now, where there is the 
least bit of heat to start them. I was told the 
other day about a wonderful crop of the climb¬ 
ing French Bean. They were planted on each 
side of a low span-roofed house and trained up 
under the roof, and the crop was somewhat 
wonderful. By picking the Beans in good time 
and using liquid - manure the crop was 
continuous. E. Hobday. 

THB COMING WJANETS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 1st. —Moved a lot of bedding plants to 
cold-frames to harden the plants and make room 
in house. Pricked off Stocks and Asters into 
boxes and sowed more seeds. Shifted on a lot 
of seedling Gums and Acacia lophantha. Planted 
more early Potatoes. Put sticks to early Peas. 
Planted out more Lettuces and Cauliflowers. 
Shifted on Cyclamens. 

April 2nd. —Moved more Strawberries in pot* 
to cool-house. We arc filling up shelves in 
cold-houses now. Some of the best of the forced 
early plants are reserved for planting out for an 
autumn crop. Sometimes we have a very good 
autumn crop, and then the plants are lifted and 
potted, and kept under glass till the fruits are 
gathered. 

April St'd .—Watered inside fruit borders with 
warm liquid-manure. Rearranged conservatory. 
We have a good many Spirseas coming into 
blossom, as we generally have about Easter, and 
good-sized groups are useful, having a graceful 
effect. Cucumbers require a good deal of atten 
tion in stopping and tying in young shoots. A 
light top-dressing is given as soon as the young 
roots work through. No ventilation is given 
now. 

April 4th. —Shifted on a lot of Solanum capei- 
castrum. Pruned back rather hard a lot of 
winter-flowering stuff that had finished blooming 
and placed in cool-house to break ; these include 
several hundred Salvias of different kinds. 
Shifted on a lot of young Ferns, including a 
batch of Adiantum Farleyense that was cut up 
to single crowns some time back to get more 
stock. To get up a stock of healthy plants 
quick it is best to Keep to young plants, as they 
move so soon. 

April 5th. —Planted more Potatoes, Peas, 
Beans, including a few rows of dwarf Kidney 
Beans at the foot of a south wall. We can find 
covers for these if the weather comes cold. 
Finished grafting some old Apple - trees. 
Vaporised Rose-house. Planted a ran 8®Jr 
warm-frames with Melons. Sowed some seeds 
of New Zealand Spinach. 

April 6th.— Planted out a lot of red and pink 
Celery plants for main crop. Sowed a patch 
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of Celery seed outside for last planting. Tied 
up Lettuces to blanch in frames. Sowed seeds 
of Vegetable Marrows in several kinds in pots 
for planting out when ready ; also Ridge 
Cucumbers. Planted enough Cardoon seeds in 
small pots for first row. 


BEES. 

PRODUCTS OF THE HIVE. 
Flowers do not contain honey pure and simple, 
which has merely to be gathered by the Bee 
and stored in the cells of the hive, but the 
nectar consists in great measure of cane sugar, 
and undergoes the change into honey in the 
body of the Bee. On alighting upon a flower 
the Bee darts out its tongue, which is long and 
of great flexibility, probes the cells to the 
bottom, and drains them of their nectar. The 
tongue is then withdrawn into the mouth and 
the juice projected back into the throat, and 
thence into the first stomach or honey bag, and, 
upon returning to the hive, is deposited in the 
honey-cells. When first stored in the cells it is 
thin and watery, but is left unsealed in the cells 
till the watery parts have been evaporated, and 
it has become thicker and sweeter. In each of its 
excursions the Bee appears to confine its forag¬ 
ing operations to one species of flower, which 
accounts for the character of various kinds of 
honey. If the Bee wandered indifferently 
from flower to flower without selection, the 
fertilisation of flowers would be imperfect, and 
hybridisation and confusion of species the result. 
There is a great variety, both in colour and 
flavour of honey, according to the particular 
flower from which the nectar is gathered, Lime- 
blossom honey being of a greenish shade ; that 
from Sainfoin yellow; from Beans brown; 
while that from Heather is very dark, some¬ 
times almost black, and very strong in flavour. 

The manufacture of wax for comb building 
necessitates large quantities of honey being con¬ 
sumed by the Bees, and a high temperature 
within the hive. The wax-makers having filled 
themselves with honey form a cluster, and 
hang from tlio top of the hive, suspending them¬ 
selves one to another by attaching the claws of 
the forelegs of the lowermost to the hindlegs of 
that next above. They remain in this position 
some hours, during which wax is secreted (or 
rather the substance to be ultimately converted 
into wax), and thin flakes exude from the mem¬ 
brane of the wax pockets. A Bee now leaves the 
cluster, and passes to the top of the hive, and 
there lays the foundation of a comb, by heaping 
together all the lamina it has secreted, after 
having converted it into true wax by a kneading 

f irocess performed by its tongue. The little 
unip of wax is added to by other Bees till a 
rough piece is formed about b inch long, in 
which there is no indication of tne form of cells. 
This small wall of wax is now taken in hand by 
another set of Bees who form in it the bases of 
the ceils. As the cells are drawn out the wax- 
makers increase the magnitude of the rough 
partition wall, while the outdoor workers fill 
the cells with honey as fast as they aro con¬ 
structed. 

Pollen, the fertilising dust of flowers, is 
collected in the sprin" in large quantities, and 
uied with honey ana water in the rearing of 
brood, that not required for immediate use being 
stored in worker cells, and sealed over with 
wax. Foraging amongst the flowers the Bee 
beconies^iowdered with pollen ; this it brushes 
from its body with its front legs, which aro pro¬ 
vided with brushes for this purpose; it then 
kneads the pollen up into two little pellets, 
which are transferred to the hollows of the hind¬ 
legs, and thus curried to the hive. 

What is known as honeydew is a sweet, 
s icky substaucc found in dry seasons on the 
upper surface of the leaves of the Lime, 
.Sycamore, Oak, Birch, and other trees, being 
the product of the various kinds of aphis. 
When softened by rain or dew it is gathered by 
the Bees in times of scarcity of nectar, and 
stored in the hive in quantity ; but it is so dark 
in colour and of so unpleasant a flavour that 
« \en a email quantity quite spoil:? many a 
imple of ebrub honey. Propolis is a resm like 
ubstance obtained from the Horse Chestnut 
;ad the various kinds of Pine, and is collected 
and used by Bees, more especially towards the 
end of the season, to fil! up oraoks and crevices 
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about the interior of the hive, and to make all 
snug and weather-proof for the winter. When 
set it is much harder in substance than wax. 

S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Parrakeet with sore hack {Dorothy 
Moort ).—The general health of your bird must 
first be attended to. You should give it a 
greater variety of food, adding to its diet Hemp- 
seed, boiled Maize, Nuts, and plain biscuit. 
Let it also have plenty of coarse grit-sand to 
assist it in the digestion of its food, with a 
constant supply of fresh water for drinking. 
Anoint the sore place with zinc ointment or 
vaseline ; the latter can be applied bv means of 
a camel-hair-brush or feather. use every 
possible means to prevent the Parrakeet pick¬ 
ing the soro place, and try to divert its 
attention by supplying it with something ujxm 
which to exercise its beak, such as a piece of 
soft half-rotten wood, or a cotton reel. All the 
Parrot tribe are in their wild state groat wood 
nibblers. If you suspect the presence of para¬ 
sites paint all the crevices of the cage with 
Fir-tree oil, and dust the bird under its feathers 
with Pyrethrum powder, avoiding, of course, 
the sore place. Let the bird have plenty of 
fresh air and all the sunshine possible.— 
S. S. G. 

Madagascar Love - birds (Dorotiy 
Moore ).—^These birds do not breed very freely 
in confinement. They are, however, very hardy, 
and will thrive in an outdoor aviary all the year 
round. They should be fed chiefly upon boiled 
Maize, which should be freshly prepared every 
day, as it soon turns sour. To this diet may be 
added some Canary-seed and Millet, but do not 
attempt to keep them upon Canary and Millet 
alone, or the birds will soon fall into a bad state 
of health. Provide them with a large, roomy 
cage—an ordinary breeding-cage will be best if 
it is to stand at an open window or in any other 
draughty position. In place of the oi dinary 
nest-box provide a small, hollow log of wood, 
having an entrance at one end. This will he 
used (should they lay) for the reception of the 
eggs, without any addition of building materials. 
Do not remove or interfere with the eggs in anv 
way.—S. S. G. J 


POULTRY. 

Preserving eggs (A. Hodson ).—There 
are two systems which can be relied upon for 
the preservation of eggs for a length of time. 
One is to select an earthen vessel into which 
place the eggs, and pour over them a mixture of 
lime and water, taking care that there is not an 
undue proportion of lime, or much will sink to 
the bottom of the vessel, and the eggs will 
become embedded in it, causing difficulty in 
removing them without breaking. Therefore, 
only so much lirno should bo used as will be 
held in solution by the water. The vessel may 
be nearly filled with the mixture and the eggs 
dropped ifl from time to time. The other plan 
is to use a box, sufficiently large to hold about 
fifty eggs, having the bottom so fixed that it 
can be easily removed. A layer of perfectly 
dry salt should be placed at the bottom of the 
box, and on this the eggs packed close together 
on their sides. These should then be covered 
with another layer of salt, when another lot of 
eggs can be added, and so ou till the box is filled. 
The salt must during the process be pressed 
down as tightly as possible, round the sides of 
the box more especially. The lid should then 
be put on, and the box stored in a dry place, 
and when the eggs are to be used the box should 
bo inverted and the bottom removed, so that 
those longest packed may v be used first.— 
•S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A market gardener's difficulties.— 

I rent a market garden of three acres under a 
lease. A tidal flood came over my garden, 
owing to which I lost two hundred pounds. I 
find that I will not be able to pay my May rent, 
and have almost decided to become bankrupt, 
m my landlord is certain to distrain. In 
November last my wife borrowed the rent from 


her brothers, and thinks I ought to give her a 
bill of sale to secure her brothers’ interest. 
Can I do this ? I took over all fruit-trees, etc., 
at a valuation. In filing my bankruptcy would 
these also go towards paying my creditors— 
although my lease says nothing can be removed 
from the gardens until all rent, etc., is paid up— 
or could these also be included in a bill of sale ! 
—S. L. W. 

It would be practically useless to give your 
wife a bill of sale—it should be given to her 
brother. You may include in the bill of eale 
all the property you are at liberty to remove. 
It is impossible from the short quotation given 
to say what iB the effect of the clause referred 
to. Surely you do not mean that you are 
restricted from removing any of the produce in 
the garden at any time if the rent is in arrear ? 
Although until the rent is in arrear you might 
remove everything, you arc not legally prohibited 
from removing as tenant. Perhaps the clause 
is only applicable on the determination of the 
tenancy. The fruit-trees, etc., which have been 
permanently set out cannot be removed ; at the 
most you can only claim a valuation for them. 
Having due regard to the position in which you 
are placed, and that through no fault of your 
own, you had best consult a solicitor.—K. C. T. 


Notice to quit garden.— Eighteen years 
ago I took a plot of land as a garden at the 
yearly rental of £1, payable on September 
29th. The land has now been sold, and my 
old landlord tells me I must give up possession 
on Juno 24tli, but I have received no written 
notice, only verbal. Can possession be claimed 
on June 24th ? —Anxious One. 

In the absence of an express stipulation that 
a written notice shall be necessary to deter¬ 
mine the tenancy, a verbal notice is good. 
But I cannot say whether the notice you have 
received is good, for you do not say whether 
3 T ou have any written agreement as to notice, 
nor when the notice Mas given, nor yet when 
the year of tenancy ends. This land is held 
upon a yearly tenancy, and seems to be culti¬ 
vated as a private garden, and so, in the 
absence of an agreement for some other notice, 
you are entitled to half-a-year’s notice, and 
the notice must expire with a year of tenancy— 
that is to say, at the same time of the year 
as the tenancy began. If there is no bargain 
as to notice, aDa your tenancy began on 
June 24th, and the notice was given at or 
before Christmas last, it is a good notice 
although verbal, and you must give up posses¬ 
sion on June 24th, but if your tenancy oegan at 
some other time of the year, you cannot be 
compelled to leave on June 24th.—K. C. T. 

Fowls trespassing. —Fowls from my 
neighbour’s farm come through the boundary 
fence and roam all over my Grass field, spoiling 
some of it later on as hay, and generally being 
a nuisance, as they come up close to my house 
and garden. The fence is my property, is very 
old and useless as a fence. Havo I any remedy ? 
—X. Y. Z. 


Independently of the ordinary rule of law, 
that a person must protect his own stock from 
straying, unless a direct obligation on the part 
of some other person to fence against such 
stock can be proved, you are not bound to fence 
against poultry, as no obligation extends to that 
length. Give the farmer written notice to keep 
his poultry out of your Grass, and if he still per¬ 
mits them to trespass, you may recover damages 
in the county court.—fe. C. T. 

Obtaining possession of land.—I have 
taken a garden at the annual rental of 30s., 
payable quarterly, and the tenancy may bo 
determined on any quarter-day by notice given 
three months previously. I now find the 
present tenant is subject to six months’ notice 
to quit, but has received no notice to deter¬ 
mine his tenancy, although much in arrear 
with his rent. The landlord tells mo to take 
possession and begin cultivation, and he will take 
all risks on himself, but the tenant says I 
must touch nothing. What is my best course ? 
—T. K. 


Tell your landlord that you desire possession 
to be given as per agreement, and if he does not. 
give possession, tell him you shall sue him for 
breach of contract. It is his business to get bin 
tenant out, not yours, and if you enter to do 
any work, etc., you will be liable to an action 
of trespass. Get the landlord to give you the 
key, and then you may enter.—K. C. T. 
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Questions. —Querist and answer* are inserted in 
OARDBxnfG free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rales: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
thi Editor of Gardbxixq, S7, Southampton*street, Cooent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
tks Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
requital in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
ea A should be on a separate piece of paper , ami not more 
than three queries should be sent at a tim*. Correspon- 
dux's shnUa bear in mind that, as Gardhxivo has to be 
.-■■’-it to press sometime in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND 7LOWHRS. 


Size of tennis-court (J. M.).— A full-sized court 
should ba 78 feet long and 36 feet broad. 

Calvary Clover (Mrs. Randles).— The botanical 
name of this is Medicago Echinus. Any seedsman will 
procure seed for you. 

Oy tiSUS out of flower (E.).-H must be cut in and 
grown on for another season’s bloom. Whether it requires 
repotting or not depends on the size of the pot and the 
state of the roots. Probably it does. 

Transplanting Snowdrops (R.).— Wait until 

the foliage is quite decayed, say about June. You would 
then have no difficulty in findiug the bulbs, and at that 
season there would b' less harm done to them in moving. 
Take the bulbs up bodily with soil. 

Albuca Nelsoni (Ilex).— This Capo bulb will suc¬ 
ceed in a greenhouse, but at the same time it is not 
particularly ornamental, though decidedly curious and 
interesting. The flowers, which are borne on the upper 
part of a stout scape, are white, shaded on the exterior 
with green. 

Saucers for pots (Amateur, Hammersmith).— The 
drawback in the use of saucers is that the soil in the pots 
is apt to become too sodden, but they may be used for 
plants that require a great deal of moisture. If you place 
t he pots on crocks, so that the soil is not in actual contact 
with the water itself, the plants would take no harm. 

Palm-leave3 diseased (Little Chang).— Your 
Palm-leaves have been attacked by scale, of which wc 
found many specimens on the leaf sent. The only thing 
you can do is to wash each leaf carefully with some 
insecticide such as (iishurst's Compound, using it os 
directed. 


Plants beneath staging of greenhouse 

(Amateur, Hammersmith ).—There are very many plants 
that would flourish in such a position, particularly Ferns, 
L\ copods, and large-leaved Begonias, the chief essential 
l»eiiig that the soil should be well drained and of good 
depth. Any of the small-growing greenhouse Ferns would 
suit the plac 3 . 

Justice for Sparrows.— Your correspondent in 
issue dated M irch 17, in the note “ Sparrow’s eating Pear- 
buls,” must, I think, be making a mistake. I have closely 
watched Pear-trees and G joseberry-bushes for years, and 
have never seen any birds except Bullfinches eating the 
buds. Sparrows and Tom tits eat insects, but never, as far 
as 1 cm ascertain in Killinane, do they injure the buds of 
fruit-trees.— R. Bradshaw. 


Covering Steep banks (A Mechanician).—Ivy 
makes a cipital sloping hank cover. You should get from 
a nursery plants in pots of the common English Ivy. 
Open a tie ich along the top of the slope 12 inches wide, 
then return the sod, working in with it a little decayed 
manure. Put in vour Ivy plants 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart, letting the long growths hang down the hank, and 
pegging t hem down. These plants would soon cover the 
bank, and always furnish a green coat afterwards. 

Violets diseased (Violets, Herts). Your plants 
aresufferin^fromarathertroublesomeand.insomedistricts, 
prevalent disease, and for which there is no know n remedy 
at present. The perfect wig of roots affords the best proof 
that it is no cultural error, such as impoverished soil, over- 
manuring, an 1 the like. Wc would, however, advise a change 
of position for the plants for another year as far removed 
.»< is possible from tbe old one. In making a new bed see 
that it is well enriched, and add a peck of soot to each 

square yards of ground. 

Double Violets (J . B. IF.>.-Thc blossoms were 
4 erv much crushed and disfigured in the post, and we 
doubt if we can accurately say if anything is amiss. Such 
flowers should always be sent in small tin box in damp 
Moss to ensure reaching us in a fresh state. If your 
inquiry concerns the colour externall} - , we see nothing 
more unusual than that this is somewhat in excess of that 
pun rally Been. No double white Violet is wffiite on the 
r» it side,* and, indeed, none of them are entirely pure. 
Picquently, too, the white is mixed with blue. If we have 
n >’ caught vour query send again some fresh flowers in 
box. 

Value of decayed leaves (A Mechanician).— 
l,o if-soil, when it is well decayed, is excellent manure for 
nil crops. Tbe m >rc completely it is decayed and thus 
I.-c nues soil, the better it is to mix with other soils to 
make potting compost. But to secure that the leaves 
commonly take two years to decay. You will accelerate 
the decay of yours if you turn them once a month through 
the winter, and give them, if dry, an occasional soaking of 
water or sewage. To dig in about fruit-bushes or trees, 
or as manure for vegetables, if the leaves be but half 
decayed, they will do well. Dress the ground with them 
as ordinary manure. 

Browalllas (Ilex). — The best Brow'allia is B. 
wtveiosa, but the smaller B. elata is also very pretty. 
They may be raised either from seed or cuttings, but seed 
is preferable. It should be sown in earlv spring in a gentle 
h"at, and the young plants when au'tii icntlv advanced 
-hould be potted three in a 3-ioch pet around the sides, 
"'nen necessary, shift into pots j inches or 0 inqhes in 
•hamster. A mixture of loam, leaf*mould. and sand wnll 
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suit them well, while as the pots get full of roots 
occasional doses of liquid-manure will serve to prolong the 
flowering season. Grown in this way the Browallias are 
very useful for the summer embellishment of the green¬ 
house. 

Plants for river bank (H.).— Evidently, from 
what you say, your hope is in hold groups of perfectly 
hardy plants in easy, natural-looking masses near the 
river’s edge. Irises will do—a variety of them—tall kinds, 
be it understood ; the Bog Bean will make a nice fringe 
in the water, and the handsome, tall, deep-coloured Loose¬ 
strife (Lythrum) will suit. The Flowering Hush and the 
Arrow-Head you will, of course, also have in the water. 
We hive seen the Flame-flower, or Tritoma, do beautifully 
on the edge of a lake, and so do the Day Lilies (Ilemero- 
callis). 

Heuchera sangulnea (A. J. H’.). in not a few 
instances this plant is a shy bloomer, though this is rather 
brought about by position than any special soil. It is 
reputed partial to frequent division ana replanting, but 
we doubt it, and more so if the plants are in an over-drained 
or very hot, dry soil. In certain positions we would 
only divide and replant every third year. This plant is 
much more a cool and shade loving subject than many 
think, and if a deep soil can be given it in a shady corner, 
all should be well. It is not a suitable subject 
for cold clay soils, and prefers soil of a leafy nature, 
the latter being mingled with sandy loam. With this, 
endeavour to combine a little shade, and see that the soil 
does not become too dry. 

Plants under Apple-trees (R. X.).— You do 
not say what you require the plants for. If, however, the 
fruit-trees are in any wav a success, there are many 
flowering things that would also succeed. Especially is 
this the case if > ou could add manure at planting time, 
and each year after as a mulch. Lily of the Valley, 
Daffodils, Christmas Hoses. Squills, Crown Imperials, Flag 
Irises. Alstrannerias, Oriental and other perennial Poppies, 
Day Lilies, Liliunis, Achillea ptarniica plena, Evening 
Primrose, White Lupins, Dielytras, Foxgloves, Columbines 
in variety, Anemone japonica and alba, Hyacinthus can- 
dicans, and many others would suit. It is a good time to 
plant many of the foregoing, but Daffodils and Squills, 
also Lilium candiduni, had better be left till early autumn. 

Chrysanthemums suitable for grouping 
(Eiujuirer).— Yours is a very lengthy list, and from among 
the sorts therein mentioned the following are best calcu¬ 
lated to make a display, provided you can arrange them 
in an artistic manner— Japanese: \m Grand Dragon, 
Phcobus, Mons. lloste, Louis Boehmer, Edith Tabor, Sun¬ 
flower, Col. W. B. Smith, Mutual Friend, Mine. Gustave 
Henry, Niveum, Lady E. Smith, Milano, Hose Wynne, 
Mons. Chenon de Leche, Viviand Morel, Mrs. S. C. Probin,' 
Lady Hanham, Edwin Molyneux, Mrs. Coombes, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Dcuil de Jules Ferry, J. S. Dihben, Mrs. A. 
Cross, Bed Warrior, and Mile. M. Hicoud. Incurred: 
Chas. H. Curtis, D. B. Crane, Mrs. N. Molyneux, Mrs. 
Thos. Wood, Mrs. H. J. Jones, Duchess of Fife, Countess 
of Warwick, and Major Bonaffon. Large Anemone: 
Mm. Judge Benedict.—E. G. 

Potting Oamelli&S (j. A',).—Camellias will grow 
in either loam or peat. The peat induces more luxuriant 
foliage, hut the loam does not so soon get exhausted, and 
the plants usually flower more freely. The turfy loam 
should be broken by hand into pieces larger than Walnuts 
for such plants as you have, adding sand and a little peat 
according to the nature of the loam. Before potting see 
that the ball is thoroughly moist and be very careful 
about the drainage. Cover the crocks with some rough 
pieces of the turf, and ram the new soil to make it close 
and solid. Keep them close for a few- days after potting, 
and syringe in the afternoon of fine days. Be careful 
with the watering until the roots have begun to run in 
the new’ soil. You can pot them now, slightly shading 
them when the sur. is strong in order to prevent the 
shoots flagging. 

Chrysanthemums — yellow and white 
Japanese sorts for mid-November flower¬ 
ing (Black North).— As you specially stipulate the var¬ 
ieties are to be only those of easy culture, the selection 
must naturally come within a narrower compass than is 
usually the case. However, there is ample material for 
your purpose, and as you wish for varieties to blossom 
about the middle of November, the following should meet 
your case J. H. Kunciman, pure yellow; Mr. Chas. E. 
Shea, light yellow ; Yellow Source d’Or, rich yellow’; 
E. G. Hill, deep yellow, flushed-bronze ; \fcllle. Lacriox, 
pure white ; Elaine, pure white ; Mrs. C. Myers, creamy- 
white; Mine. l/ouise Leroy, pure white, slightly earlier 
than the others mentioned above. A dark red or crimson 
Japanese Chrysanthemum to flower about the same time 
is well represented by William Seward, a deep rich crimson 
flower, which is seen to great advantage when obtained 
from terminal buds. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The age Of Elm-trees.— Will some reader kindly 
inform me what is the age of Elms under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, when they reach their full growth, and what 
would be the probable age of the oldest trees known ?— 
X. w. 

Raising plants from Blue Gum-tree seed 

(L. 0.).—Sow the seed now in a frame in ordinary potting 
soil. The seeds will most likely be a long time in ger¬ 
minating. Keep the soil moist and the temperature 
moderately warm. 

Raising Holly from berries (S.). -Holly terries 
do not germinate until the second year after sowing. Sow' 
now’ in ordinary garden soil in the open. If you intend to 
sow a quantity the better plan would be to mix the 
berries with soil, and leave in a heap in some convenient 
place, then sow a year hence. 

Pruning shrubs and fruit-trees (4 Mechani¬ 
cian).—Whenever pruning is done the cutting with a 
knife should always be close beyond a bud that projects 
outw’ards. Thus tbe pruner, standing on the outer side 
of a tree, will put the knife to the farther side of the 
branch to te cut, and draw it sharply to him, so that it 
just leaves the bud facing him intact. If portions of the 
wood be left even but * inch above a bud, that portion 
presentlv dies back to the bud All pruning depends 
very much on the form or nature of the tree or bush to 
be pruned. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes (IF. 0.).—We expect your plants hare been 
sown too thickly, and fail owing to lack of rigour. Our 
advice is to sow three seeds in a thumb-pot. When above 
ground thin to the strongest, and the one left will do well. 
Keep it close to light and warmth. Very little moisture is 
needed at the start. Market growers place their seedlings 
over the hot-water pipes until the rough leaf has developed, 
and give very little moisture. 

O&bbage clubbing (E. M.).— You do not describe 
the nature of the clubbing to which your plants are sub¬ 
ject, w’hetber it be caused by a grub or by a fungus. Both 
forms of clubbing are test remedied by the use of gas-limo 
applied at the rate of about 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground. 
That is, however, a somew hat dangerous dressing to apply 
now-, and is best used in the winter, spread over the 
ground in November, allowed to be exposed to the air for 
several weeks, well broken, and re-spread, then dug in so 
that its acid properties are well absorbed in the soil before 
cropping. You may give vour ground a heavy dressing 
of fresh lime, putting down heaps of 1 bushel to each rod 
of ground, ana covering them thinly with soil. The lime 
soon slacks. Then spread it about and dig it in That 
should do great gooa. If the soil has previously been 
much manured do not apply any this season. Plant 
Cabbages or other Cabbage tribe, and later, in very dry 
weather, give between the plants, and hoe in, a light 
dressing of nitrate of soda or even common salt. 

Seakale from seedf Barton ).—The best time to sow- 
seed of Seakale is about the middle of April. The seedling 

K lants do not then come through the ground until frosts 
ave gone. Though not relatively tender, yet they are 
such in their voung stage- The ground should have been 
deeply dug, tetter still if trenched, and well manured. 
Drills should be 2 inches deep and drawn 20 inches apart. 
Seed which is large in its shells should lie sown thinly, and 
w hen the seedlings are well up he thinned out to 12 inches 
ajvirt, as the aim is to sei-ure strong roots and crowns. 
So treated a rod of ground should contain about two 
hundred plants. During the summer keep the soil w-ell 
hoed, ana give once, at least, a dressing of coarse salt 
tetwen the rows at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, well hoeing 
it in. Later the strong leaves will cover the ground 
entirely until they die aw’ay in the late autumn. Then 
lift the roots carefully, trimming off all side roots hard, 
and setting them aside to make root cuttings for the 
following year, whilst the roots may be forced as needed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. D.~ 1, Your Azalea leaves are attacked by thrips. 
Give them a good syringing with an insecticide and keep 
them well syringed all through the season; 2, You ha\t 
no doubt over-watered your Geranium ; 3, Did you break 
off the Vine shoots or did they fall off ! If the latter the: 
Vine weevil has attacked them. Let us know and we will 
then help you. See reply to “ L. H.” in issue of March 24 

(p. 45).- M. L. €.— No doubt in time the Clematis you 

mention would injure the Yews.- A. B .—See reply to 

“ Ashbourne ” in issue of March 17 (p. 36).— -J. K.— No, 
it will do no harm to cut off the terries * in fact, it is an 

advantage, as they tend to weaken the plants.- Bridge 

End .—Continually cutting them dow’n will in time get 

rid of them.- Ilortus .—You can sow the Peas at once. 

Keep the dead blooms picked off, and water w-ell if the 
w-eather is dry during the summer. Perhaps it would be 
well to make another sowing in about three weeks’ time. 

- Puzzled. -<iuite impossible to assign any reason unless 

we see some of the plants.- Norice .—Purely questions 

for a chemist, whom you had tetter consult . -A. Pears. 

—Sow- about the last week in April.- Ingleside.—As 

you are so particular, Crataegus Pyrac.antha is probably 

the only one you could depend upon. - II. Canon.— tee 

reply to “G. S.,” in Gardemmj Illi mtratkd of March 24 

(p. 46).- Helda .—Any grow’erof trees ami shrubs should 

be able to supply you.— — Cobden.— Crataegus Pvracantha. 

- Eagle. -If the house is kept moist and the plants in 

good health there is no need to shade.- S. Wilson.— 

Yes, the plants you mention will do well. Put in some 
rough peat and loam for the Ferns if the soil in the border 

is bail.- Digitalis.— Auouba japonica. The test time to 

propagate is the autumn, putting the cuttings into sandy 
soil in a frame. Your Yucca will grow all right. 


•»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxeno 
IliLVBTRATBD, 57, Southampton-street , Strand, IF. (7. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one lime. 

Names Of plants. Pengrugln. I, Correa alba; 
2, Brachyglottis repanda ; 3, Boronia polyg.xl.efolia ; 4. 
Olearia Haasti. f'laude Vernon. -1. Abies Fraseri; 2. 
Probably Cryploineria japonica (poor specimen); 3, Pinus 

austriaca.-c. If'. F .—Spiraea confusa.- A. Wallace. 

—Aubrietia purpurea.- A. M. D.- Cy mbidium canali 

culatum, an Australian species, suitable for cool-house 

culture.- E. D.— The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica 

carnea).- Potsy .—Plant in flower. Andromeda japonica 

(hardy), the other'impossible to say without flowers.- 
G. /.— Daphne Mezereum. 

Name Of fruit. — Wyatt.— Apple Stunner Pippin. 

Catalogues received.— Barr and Sous, 12, King- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. — List of Hardy Peren¬ 
nials, Alpines, and Aquatics. 

Books received.— Annual Reports for 1890 of the 
National Auricula and Primula Society, and the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays w 
shall be obliged to go to press early wit h the 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated April 21st. Orders should be sent 
as early as possible in tho week preoeding to 
insure insertion. No advertisement intended 
for that issue can bo received , alter ed* or 
stopped after the flrst post on THURSDAY 
the 12th APRIL. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


THE CINERARIA. 

There in an answer to a query in the issue of 
Feb. 24, in which the following occurs : “ Cine¬ 
rarias are of no value after they have done 
flowering.” I beg to differ. In the summer of 
1898 (being ill, and not up to taking any 
trouble with seedlings, and having some good 
old plants), I cut them down, put them in the 
shade, and watered them well. Very shortly 
they sent up suckers, which I carefully took 
apart, potted, and treated like seedlings, and 
the result was most satisfactory. There was also 
the advantage of knowing and choosing the 
colours one liked best. Of course, I should not 
recommend this plan with the same plants two 
successive years, as they naturally would degene¬ 
rate. Having only two small greenhouses, I 
like everything of the test, and having teen a 
lover of plants from childhood, reading and ex¬ 
perience have taught me more than, perhaps, 
those who have to learn from compulsion. At 
onetime, when I had more glass, l used to sow 
my own seed, but as seeds are troublesome, 
and yield probably three-fold more plants than 
<me requires, now that I have less glass I buy 
my seedlings. These I have about the middle 
or end of July. I pot them into 2i-inoh or 
8-inch pots, placing them in a frame with full 
light, hut no sun, taking care to syringe tho 
leaves each day. The Roil consists of three parts 
good fibrous loam, three parts well-decayed 
leaf-mould, two parts rotten cow-manure, a good 
sprinkling of course sand, anil about an ounce of 
soot to a large pailful of soil. Cinerarias love 
rich light Roil and plenty of drainage. I cover 
the tettom of the pots with crocks, weil fitted 
in (not carelessly thrown in), then put a good 
thick covering of small coal cinders, which they 
revel in, then a pinch of soot, then a layer of 
Moss. Cinerarias like the soil pressed tolerably 
firm. After the Becond potting pinch off the 
top shoot. This makes them branch and grow 
into noble plants. This must not be done for 
three weeks after the potting. I am never 
troubled with green-fly. 1 never fumigate 
them, and I never have to syringe them 
with insecticides, as I often have to do other 

S lantB. My frame is in a north-east aspect, 
lost of them are in 8-inch and 9-inch pots now. 
During frost the frame has teen covered with 
old rugs and sacks, but when there is no frost 
it is open all day. The climate here, at Saun- 
dersfoot, is mild, so, of course, w f here frost is 
more severe, I should put them into slight heat, 
keeping them well watered over the foliage each 
morning. At this present moment the lights 
are off my frames ana the plants are enjoying the 
rain, which serves insteadof spraying. Anyone 
following this treatment will I know be satisfied 
with the result. E. E. B. Corkk. 

Shruhlands, Saundersfoot Il.S.O ., S. Waits. 

-I see in Gardening Illustrated a writer 

asks advice as to his Cinerarias. Plants kept 
after flowering do not pay to grow on for 
another year. If he has got a good strain, he 
could, without doubt, ripen ana save some of 
the seed and get good results next yearf. The 
plan years ago w r as to 
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so long as they had got a bit of root; hut then 
they would not do like young seedlings. 
(Jood seed of choice strains is plentiful, and from 
a packet costing 2s. 6d. you can get hundreds 
of plants. The strain I always grow is very 
dwarf and bushy, as I do not care for the tall, 
straggling plants. I sow the seed in a pan at 
the end of May or beginning of June, stand it 
on the stage, place a sheet of glass on it, and a 
sheet of paper over it to shade it. As soon as 
the seedlings have been up a few days I take the 
sheet of glass off, and stand, for fear of damping, 
close to the glass, still shading. After they 
have developed two or three leaves I put them 
into thumb-pots,- in a mixture of three 
parts loam, one part leaf-soil, and a little 
coarse sand. I then stand them back again 
and keep them sprinkled and shaded. After 
they have started again in the fresh soil I place 
a layer of coal-ashes in a frame facing north, and 
stand them here, allowing them plenty of room. 
Plenty of air must be given at all times, and 
they must bo shaded from bright sun and 
sprinkled with a syringe. As growth proceeds, 
pot into large 3-inch pots, using above soil, with 
the addition of a little well-rotted manure. 
There should always bo a look-out for green-tty 
at all stages of t he plants' growth. Fumigating 
with good Tobacco-paper should te given on a 
calm night when the foliage is dry, or else the 
leaves will suffer and get scorched, and quite 
likely spoil them altogether. After the plants 
have just filled the 3-inch pots with roots they 
shDuld te put into 0-inch or 7-inchpots to flower 
in, as they make nice table plants so treated. 
To grow large specimens they might go into 
8-inch pots. The compost for final potting I 
find is same as before, with the addition of a 
little burnt ashes, pounded old mortar, and a 
small quantity of guano -one part to one hundred 
parts soil, mixed well together. Pot them a 
little firmer than tefore. Keep out in frames 
as long as safe from frost, afterwards place in a 
light, airy greenhouse where there is just enough 
heat to keep frost out. The cooler they are 
kept the better. Diluted soot-water about 
every three days, or a tablespoonful of guano to 
a gallon of water is beneficial, with clear water 
on the other two days. The final potting ought to 
be done tefore they tegin to throw their bloom 
spikes up. I have forwarded a few blooms 
grown under this treatment. I could not send 
many as they are not out enough. Enclosed 
you will also find seedling Cyclamen from plants 
raised last March. They are nice bushy plants, 
and the foliage is lteautifully marked. They 
have l>een grown in an ordinary greenhouse with 
Vines, Arums, Abutilons, Primulas, Geraniums, 
etc., and have not had much heat. 

R. T. Howell. 

Middie Aston House Gartkns, Middle Aston , 
near Oxford. 

The Cineraria blooms, as also those of the 
Cyclamens, were excellent, the colours varied 
and very rich. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chinese Primulas. —When one compares 
the Chinese Primula of a few years ago with the 
many beautiful forms we have now in cultiva¬ 
tion one is struck with the great strides that 


have teen made in this popular winter and 
spring-flowering plant. The advent of Chiswick 
Re<i certainly enhanced the depth of colour, but 
this has now been much improved on, more 
especially in the size of the bloom. A gathering 
of these Chinese Primulas from Messrs. Stuart 
and Co., Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
shows W’hat a variety of colours we now’ have. 
Among the test of those sent are Giant Ruby 
Queen, a fine flower, richly coloured; Cherry Red, 
a large flower of fine form, and colour, the petals 
slightly crimped and overlapping each other ; 
Apple Blossom, a very distinct kind with a 
delicate purple zone round the eye; Peach 
Blossom, a fine large flower, the colour sugges¬ 
tive of the name, of fine form, and with a very 
distinct eye. Among the doubles particularly 
noticeable was the double Chiswick Red, a great 
improvement on what we have seen in previous 
years, the colour being richer and the flowers 
fuller to the centre. 

The Schizanthus as a pot plant. - 

The Schizanthus is very useful Tor growing in 
pots in summer. The flowers by their extreme 
lightness and variety in colour make it a most 
desirable annual to cultivate. Two or three 
seedlings raised now in small pots, and shifted 
on as they grow’ to 5-inch or fl inch pots, and 
tied up, not too tightly, make a very charming 
group. The pure white is perhaps the most 
attractive, and nothing can te more graceful in 
a vase than sprays of S. niveus and a few fronds 
of Maiden-hair Fern. Having grown it for two 
or threo years I havo found it very useful and 
always admired.—A. C., Marston , Frome. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni. — Will you 
kindly tell me what Rort of a plant Streptosolen 
Jamesoni is, and what treatment it requires? 
— E. A. Holton. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni, also known as Brow- 
allia Jamesoni, is a very handsome, soft-growing 
shrub, native of the Andean region o? South 
America, and needing much the same treatment 
as a Fuchsia. The leaves are small and roundish, 
whilo the flowers, which aie borne in loose 
clusters towards the points of tho shoots, are 
of an open, tubular shape, and of a distinct 
orange-red colour. Grown in fi-inch pots, or as 
larger specimens, it is very useful for the green¬ 
house during the summer, while last year some 
specimens 5 feet to 6 feet high were planted 
out in Hyde Park, and in July and August they 
made a goodly show. Cuttings strike very 
readily during the Bpring months. 

Taberaaemont&na coronaria. — Will 
you kindly tell me what sort of a plant Tabem;» - 
raontana coronaria is, and what treatment it 
requires?— E. A. Holton. 

Tabemiemontana coronaria is a shrub, in 

S moral appearance a good deal in the way of a 
ardenia, with pure white sweet - scented 
blossoms. The double-flowered form is the one 
most generally met with. In this the flowers 
are not so large and double as those of a 
Gardenia, but are more like those of one of the 
double Oleanders. The oblong-shaped leaves 
are of a dark glossy green, which serves admir¬ 
ably as a setting to the pure w’hite blossoms. 
It is cultivated as an ornamental plant in many 
parts of the tropics, and in this countrv requires 
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tlie temperature of a stove, or at all events of 
an intermediate house—that is to say, the 
minimum temperature during the winter must 
not be less than 50 degs. It needs a compost of 
about equal parts of good loam and peat, with 
a liberal dash of sand, and care must be taken 
that the pots are well drained. Overpotting 
must be guarded against. During the summer 
a slight shade is beneficial, but towards the end 
of the season it may be dispensed with, and 
frequent swingings serve to keep the plant in 
good condition. It flowers in spring and early 
summer. It has been tried as an ordinary 
greenhouse plant, but with little success. 

Azalea Deutsche Perle after flower¬ 
ing. —Would you please tell me what to do 
with a plant of Azalea Deutsche Perle after 
flowering (just going out of flower now) so as to 
have it m good form for forcing next winter ?— 
Tom. 

Encourage the plants to grow freely by 
frequent syringing and the maintenance of a 
humid atmosphere in a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 65 degs. A dose of weak soot-water applied 
to the roots about every fortnight is also an 
advantage. By midsummer the plants will 
have made good growth, when they may be 
hardened off and stood out-of-doors, as this 
ensures a thorough ripening of the wood'and 
consequent formation of flower-buds. Should 
the plants need repotting, this may be done 
directly after flowering, using for the purpose a 
mixture of peat and sand, which must be 
pressed down firmly. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that Azaleas may be kept in 
health for years and flowered each season 
without repotting. Any straggling shoots may 
lie cut back as soon as the flowering is over, 
but not unless absolutely necessary, as the 
more the pruning the fewer the flowers. 

The Tea-plant (C. S. c. 0.).— We do not 
know where seeds of the Chinese Tea-plant can 
be obtained, for though occasionally sent to this 
country, they lose their vitality so soon that 
unless sown at once they rarely grow. On this 
account they are not kept in Htock by seed 
dealers. Should you by any chance obtain seed 
it should be sown in the following manner : 
Take a pot or pots 5 inches in diameter, see 
that they are thoroughly clean, then place a 
piece of broken flower-pot in the bottom suffi¬ 
ciently large to cover the hole, on which may 
l»e placed smaller pieces to the depth of an inch. 
Next take some ordinary potting soil, such as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc., are grown in, and 
till the pot to within an inch of the rim with 
this soil pressed moderately firm. Then sow 
the seeds thereon, cover them with ^ an inch of 
the same soil, and place in your greenhouse, 
giving sufficient water to keep the soil moder¬ 
ately moist, but care must be taken that it does 
not get too wet. The young plants will come 
up in about a couple of months, and when 
3 inches high pot them singly into small pots, 
using the same kind of soil as recommended for 
the sowing of the seed. Date-stones may l>e 
treated exactly in the same way, and being now 
readily obtainable they should be sown at once 
as above detailed, and placed in the warmest 
part of your greenhouse. They will make their 
appearance during the summer, but it will be 
better to wait till next spring before putting 
them singly into small pots. 

Sparm&nnia afHcana. —Will you kindly 
tell me what sort of a plant Sparmannia africana 
is, and what treatment it requires ?—E. A. 
Holton. 

Sparmannia africana is a large soft-growing 
shrub, native of the Cape of (Tood Hope, ana 
in this country requires the protection of a 
greenhouse. The heart-shaped leaves are as 
much as 8 inches or 9 inches long, and clothed 
with short hairs. The flowers are very beauti¬ 
ful, being borne in clusters, which proceed from 
each leaf-axil near the ends of the branches. 
Individually they are about 1^ inches across, 
with pure white petals, while the interior of 
the bloom is filled with a brush-like bunch of 
vellow and red stamens. Its actual season of 
blooming is throughout the spring months, but 
cKscasionally flowers aro produced in the winter. 
After the blossoms are past the plants may be 
cut back if required, when they will break out 
and grow freely. By July the plants should be 
stood out-of-doors in a sunny spot, os upon the 
thorough ripening/Of ^the wood depends the 
future display of e amnia is a 


gross feeder, and when stood out-of-doors 
espeoial attention must be paid to watering, as 
it quickly suffers if neglected. Weak manure- 
water onoe a fortnight is a great advantage. 
Before there is any danger from autumnal frosts 
the plants must be again taken into the green¬ 
house. The Sparmannia cannot be flowered in 
a dwarf state, and it needs to form a bush 
4 feet to 5 feet high, or even more, in pots at 
least 8 inches in diameter, before a good display' 
of bloom can be reasonably expected. A soil 
composed of two parts loam to one of leaf-mould 
will suit it well. 

Vriesias and other plants failing. 

—I had from Belgium last summer four 
beautiful plants, the names of which are:— 
Vriesia brachystachys, Bilbergia rhodocyanea, 
Nidularium fulgens, Vriesia Duereti. I am 
afraid the plants have died this winter. I have 
a small greenhouse, which is not heated, very 
damp ana cold. From time to time I used to 
give them some tepid water, but towards the 
end of December the plants showed some signs of 
decay in the leaves. They dried up, and all the 
plant w’as quite rotten. I removed them, and 
let the Roil dry off, thinking perhaps the root 
w r as in a dormant state. Tne plants were in 
mould and Sphagnum Moss. Have 1 still the 
chance to have the plants revived by-and-bye ? 

I should lie very sorry to lose these plants, 
especially the Nidularium.—L. V. 

To keep the plants enquired about in good 
health during the winter they need a green¬ 
house that is heated by hot-water pipes. At no 
time should the thermometer go low’er than 
50 degs. Fahr. In other respects, your treat¬ 
ment was correct, and tne plants have 
undoubtedly perished from the cold. Such 
being the case, there is really no chance of their 
growing again, as in all probability the under¬ 
ground portion is also quite dead, for these 
plants do not form a tuber, but simply a base 
from whence the root fibres spring. Cut the 
flower spike off the one that appears sound, 
sponge the leaves with warm water, and keep 
the soil moderately moist. By so doing it will 
be encouraged to push forth new leaves. 

Forced Lilac after flowering.— 

Kindly tell mo through Gardening best treat¬ 
ment for white Lilac after flowering (in flowei 
now), so as to have the plants ready for forcing 
next season. They have some long, thin shoots on 
them now. Should I pinch these back ?— Tom. 

Lilac that has been forced needs a season 
to recoup itself—that is to say, two batches should 
he grown and forced in alternate years. This is 
the most satisfactory way, but at the same time 
fair results may be obtained when annually 
forced. In the case of vour plants (presumably 
in pots), directly the flowering season is over 
cut book the long thin shoots to the stoutest 
buds, and keep the plants under gloss, but with 
an increased amount of air, till all danger from 
frost is past, as though hardy enough w’hen grown 
naturally, the leaves produced on forced plants 
are too tender to resist exposure to frost and 
cutting winds. When safe, stand the plants 
out-of-doors in a spot fully open to air and sun¬ 
shine, and see that they are regularly supplied 
with water during the growing season. 
Occasional doses of liquid-manure are also of 
great service. If the pots are plunged they will 
not need so muoh water as if standing on the 
ground. The result of such treatment is good 
sturdy, well-ripened growth, which will pro¬ 
duce a fair amount of flowers, but not equal to 
that of plants which have had a season to 
recover from the strain of forcing. 

Arum Lilies after flowering— What 
is the best treatment for Arum Luies after 
flowering so os to have them do well next 
winter ?— Tom. 

After the spring frosts are over and the plants 
have done blooming, stand the Arums out-of- 
doors and give but little water. The result of 
such treatment will be that many of the leaves 
will turn yellow and die oft’, the object being to 
obtain well-ripened crowns that will start into 
vigorous growth when required to do so. 
About midsummer turn the plants out of their 
pots, shake clear of the old soil, and remove all 
the offsets. Then repot in a mixture of two- 
thirds loam to one-third well-decayed manure 
with a dash of sand. The strongest crowns may 
be put singly into pots 6 inches in diameter, 
while for those only of medium vigour 5 inches 
will suffice. Larger masses may, if needed, be 


formed by putting three crowns in an 8-inch 
pot, and so on in proportion. The small offsets 
if needed to increase the stock may be potted 
singly or placed several together in boxes or 
pans. When the plants are potted they should 
be stood in the open air in much the same way 
as Chrysanthemums are treated at that season. 
After potting, the Arums should be watered 
but sparingly till their roots are again active. 
As the plants grow freely and the pots get full 
of roots, occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
of great service ; but, failing this, some of the 
highly concentrated manures of which we have 
now so many may with care Ic used. In the 
autumn on the approach of frost remove the 
Arums into the greenhouse. 

Bulbs rotting (Co. Wicklom ).—Wo can¬ 
not see that your gardener is at all to blame in 
this matter, as he obviously followed exactly 
the same treatment as do hundreds of others 
with good results. Furthermore, the Freeeiaa 
—the more tender and delicate and least liardy 
of those you name—have escaped. The only 
point on which we could differ in the treatment 
given is that of watering heavilv at the time of 
potting. This, again, must be governed by 
circumstances, and seeing yours were plunged 
and not again watered till they were houfted, 
does not appear at all excessive. Very often 
the failures are due to lack of moisture, and 
Dutch growers of experience always aver we do 
not give anything like enough water to such 
things. In your cold-house the bulbs would 
not require much water during December, 
January, and February, and with good healthy 
bulbs the flower-spike should now be well 
advanced or, say, half-grown, opening about 
mid-April. If the bulbs are themselves quite 
rotten you may be very sure it is not the treat¬ 
ment, but the bulbs, at fault. Good and sound 
bulbs would not rot if completely immersed in 
water for a month—indeed, not a few grow the 
Polyanthus Narcissi in water - bowls now. 
Your Freesias will flower later on if the bulbs 
aro of good size ; but give water to these rather 
freely, and as soon as flower-spikes appear a 
little soot-water in solution. 

The American Aloe.— Will you tell mo 
the best method of dealing with this plant, a leaf 
of which I enclose ? I have a plant which has 
been in a pot 24 inches across for many years. 
It has now’ quite outgrown the pot, and is 
leaning over considerably to one side. Being 
awkward to repot, it has been left year 
after year, but now’ it is necessary to do 
something with it. I should very much prefer 
it planted in a bed out-of-doors, if frost would 
not affect it. Will you kindly inform me on 
this point ? I could give it a sheltered position. 
If not likely to live out-of-doors, please tell me 
the best method of repotting, also soil ? The 
lower leaves are quite a yard in length, and the 
plant is between 5 feet and 6 feet; high, and 
measures 3 yards round the lower part. It is 
much admired, and I should be sorry to lose it, 
but, if possible, would like it out-of-doors, as it 
takes up so much space in the greenhouse, 
the heat in which it is kept over rather than 
under 40 degs. in winter.—A. L. 0. F., Bristol. 

The leaf sent is that of the variegated 
American Aloe (Agave americana variegate), a 
native of Mexico, and in this country 
requires the protection of a greenhouse. Such 
being the case, it would not live through an 
average winter out-of-doors, even in a sheltered 
spot, so if you do not wish to lose your 
specimen the protection of a greenhouse must 
still be afforded it. Of course, it may lie stood 
out-of-doors during the summer months. Re 
potting such a fine specimen as yours is by no 
means an easy matter, os the lowermost leaves 
usually press closely on to the rim of the pot, 
and it is not possible to bend them to any 
extent without clanger of them breaking. As 
your specimen is in a 24-inch pot, the Detter 
way will be to put it in a tub rather than a large 
pot, the tub being more convenient to move 
about, especially if a couple of good stout 
handles are secured to it. If a pulley can be 
fixed overhead to lift the plant it will be a great 
help, as the leaves alone are of considerable 
weight. The plant should be prepared for the 
operation by drawing the leaves together as 
far as possible with broad strips of canvas or 

I something in that way w’hioh will not bruise 
the foliage. In using a pulley, wrap a mat or 
old sack around the base of the plant just above 
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the soil to prevent injury from the rope unetl in 
lifting. A pulley is by no means absolutely 
necessary, but, at the same time, it is a great 
help. The tub should be sufficiently large to 
allow' of at least 4 inches of soil around the old 
hall of earth. A compost of three parts loam 
to one (Kirt of liroken brick rubble and a little 
rough sand wil 1 suit the American Aloe well. 
A layer of drainage material must 1*3 put in the 
lK>ttom of tho tub, and a little of the compost 
placed thereon. Then drop the ball of earth 
(which is probably a mass of roots) into its 
place, and press the soil firmly all around, using 
.i stout piece of wood for the purpose. If the 

I dant is lifted with a pulley it can be gradually 
owered into the tub “with hut little trouble*; 
but where a pulley is not possible the plant 
«ihould l»o stoml on something slightly higher 
than the tub in which it is to be placed, as it 
can then Iks slid into position much more 
readily than it can lx* lifted from the ground 
after Wing turned out of flic pot. The most 
satisfactory way will be to lift the plant into 


i 

n work. Start the brickwork with a “fixiting” 
y course of “ headers”—bricks laid across the 
it trench close together—this gives a 9-inch setting 
o for a 4^-inch wall, ami with the footing course 
d buried out of sight. Make the side walls 3 feet 
n high all round The height of ridge-lmard should 
lo be 7 feet, which would admit of rafters or sash- 
1. liars of about 5 feet fi inches long on each side. 
ie You could have a proportionately shorter hnr by 
it lowering the ridge-board and excavating tho 
h path to compensate for height. For your mir- 
8 pose set the house broadside to south, with floor 
g at western end. There will lie no need for side 
e lights at all, so start the wrxxl-work by bedding 
y on with mortar the wall-plates. These you can 
; get of all sizes, hut lie sure and not have a fiat 
it one that will hold all the water upon it. Before 
r bedding the wall-plate on you should shape it 
t and mortice it for splicing or joining corners, so 
c as not to disturb its setting after. The under- 
d side of wall-plate touching mortar should have 
X at least two coats of good paint. There is no 
o need to sink the sash bars into wall plate, nailing 



The Wood Lily (Trillium tframliflormn). (See payc OS.) 


the required position while still in its pot, and 
then break, the pot into pieces, which can then 
beremovetl, leaving the hall of earth standing 
alone. Then slide this into the tub ami fill it 
with soil, n.s alxive directed. As your specimen 
is leaning over, this can be remedied in the 
potting or tubbing. 

Erecting greenhouse (An Old Reatler). 
—In a greenhouse of this size there is no need 
whatever for 9-inch brickwork. Four and a half 
inch walls with 9-inch corners, and one 9-ineh 
pier in the centre of each side, will be ample. 
Nuch work would be quite strong enough if 
rendered in good greystone lime and sand in 
proportion of five to one, hut may lx? nude 
infinitely stronger by gauging tip a little cement 
with the mortar. If you want a cheaply con¬ 
structed house, here it is: Dig out trench 
J foot deep and wide, and im-ert 0 inches of con¬ 
crete, lime and ballast such as small clinkers and 
gravel mixed, one barrowful of lime to five of 
oallast. Wet all up fairly, and put in trench 
in moist state, levelling aJT~*p ready for •nek- 
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will lx* ample at top and bottom. Use larger 
squares of glass, as this is a saving of sash-liars 
ami gives greater light. Employ ‘21 -oz. glass, 
which can Tie had in several “ stock ” sizes ; t his 
saves cutting. Internally fix a stage that 
would be 9 inches from glass at lowest point. 
Paint all wood-work three coats, and bed on 
glass quite firmly by rubbing down on a thin 
bed of putty. An oil-stove would proliably suit 
for heating, which would, of course, depend on 
its size, hut as you only wish to expel frost, 
ordinary lamps would also do this. 


IW As many oi the most interesting note* 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the ivry 
beginning have come from its readers, tee desirt 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each toeek, 
for the coming three months, a copy oj the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the mo A useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current xoteVs 
issue, trh:c\ will he marked thus 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 

On the 27th of January the following flower s 
were gathered here in the open air : Tho old 
blue Polyanthus and a yellow seedling variety. 
Jasminum nudifiorum, Sisyrinchiura gtandi- 
florum, Christmas Rose, a hardy Heath, ilie 
Winter Aconite (Eranthis hycmali<), and 
Lonicera Standishi. Arranged with some sprays 
of Caasinia iulvida, etc., these made a voiy 
acceptable winter bouquet. 

February set in very wintry, and the bloom¬ 
ing of spring flowers was retarded. On the first 
of the month there was a fall of snow, succeeds 1 
by very Bevere frost. A few bulbs in pots in 
the greenhouse made a welcome addition to the 
belated spring flowers in the open garden. Iris 
Danfordia*, a very early, rich golden-yellow 
bulbous Iris, and very dwarf, Mas extremely 
pretty, and seemed quito suitable for pit, 
culture. Muscari Freynianuin has been a very 
attractive object for boiuo time past. The 
flowers, of a very delicate pale blue tint, were 
produced very freely in a pot, and still afford a 
very pleasing bit of colour in fact, almost a 
turquoise-blue. On March 12, in u sheltered 
nook in a rock-garden, 1 observed Adonis 
amurensis already in bloom. During the very 
severe weather it had the protection of an 
inverted flower-pot, but this was removed some 
time ago. Atfonis amurensis ti. pi. bloomed 
with ine last year, anil made a very favourable 
impression on me at the time. It had very 
symmetrical, neatly-formed yellow flowers and 
light, graceful foliage. The flowers were 
very double. And formed quite a contrast to 
iho8e of the t\po growing in close proximity. 
Muscari a/.ureum rolmstum in a rock garden 
near a south wall was in bloom before the 
middle of March, having merely received a tem¬ 
porary protection from an inverted flower¬ 
pot. It is a very beautiful spring flower, 
another of those fascinating pale blues, remind¬ 
ing one of that gem amongst Grape Hyaeinths, 
Muscari Szovitz.ianum sub-cceruleum. In the 
same rock garden 1 observed the beautiful deep 
violet double Hepaticaalso in bloom. I am not 
sure whether it is the ordinary double blue, as 
the colour is very deep and rich, more violet 
than blue. 

Among the flowers—new' and old—which 
impressed me favourably last year I wish briefly 
to mention the following— 

Aquilegia viridiflora, a quaint little plant 
with elegant flowers of very uncommon colour¬ 
ing, delicate shades and tones of green, a very 
rehned little Columbine, worthy of careful 
culture, and furnishing & crop of graceful little 
flowers for small vases, the effect of which is 
quite unique. 

Orobus VARIU9, although not new to me, last 
year improved on closer acquaintance, and I 
now regard it as one of my treasures The 
colouring is a soft blending of cream and rose, 
the flowers like miniature Sweet Peas of dainty 
form and tint, but destitute of the exquisite 
perfume of the latter. 

Mkconofsis camukk a fi..-i»l. was a very 
conspicuous plant in the rock garden here last 
summer. The flowering season extended over 
a very considerable period. The plants were 
nearly all seedlings, and they commenced to 
flower, I think, in May. In October there was 
a stray bloom or tw’o. The seedlings varied a 

f jond deal in form and colour, some of them 
icing pure yellow', others deep rich orange, 
some a combination of Ixith colours. One plant 
in a prominent position was for some time very 
attractive, the colour deep brilliant orange, 
almost approaching scarlet. Some of the plants 
yielded a few' pods of seed, but this, although a 
very robust and free-flowering variety, did not 
afford a single pod. 

J. Mc\V alters. The Mrdl, Armagh, 


Fritiilaria pluriliora. — This is un¬ 
doubtedly the finest of all the early-flowering 
species. The species grows with considerable 
vigour, and appears to improve each year in the 
strength of its spike and the nuitdxT of its 
flowers. So valuable a plant is worth caring 
for, and the best that can l»e done under the 
circumstance's is to select such a |x>siti.*n in the 
garden &s will not too early excite the plant into 
growth. It is frequently the case that such 
things are planted on sunny borders, but here the 
changes are greatest .-and it j* these ince* ant 

* b uhginal from 
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changes that do the most harm to young 
foliage. On a north-west border the plant 
would not start into 
any case the chai 
and as a result less 


Ill/iurnosu innilCI IUC pUMIL 

nto growth quite so early. In 
anges would be less frequent, 
ss harm would ensue. 


SOME AMERICAN SPRING FLOWERS. 
After many years of familiarity with the beauty 
of English woods in springtime, our American 
woods are somewhat disappointing. But 
although we do not find them sheeted with 
• olonr, as inyonr Primrose, Violet, and BlucMl 
time, many flowers may he found in ample 
spreading colonies that for a brief period moke 
things gay, and certainly we welcome these first 
evidences of flower-life after earth’s six months’ 
winter sleep. One of the first flowers to awaken 
and greet us is the appropriately named 

String Beatty (Claytonia virginica), which 
in moist, alluvial spots with partial shade for a 
short time claims pride of place, spreading out 
into sheets of soft pink colour. It. is a flower for 
the sunshine, however, ami only opens during 
the brightest hours of the ilav. Among many 
Violets, all, however, devoid 
of fragrance, the palm for 
lieauty is easily borne by the 
The Bird’h-Voot Violet (V. 

1 mm lata), which, on some sandy 
or gravelly pastures I have 
seen, is a beautiful sight when 
in full bloom. 

The Rue-Anemone (Anemo- 
nella thalictroidee) is common 
in our woods, and an ex¬ 
tremely pretty plant, combin¬ 
ing the graceful elegance of its 
Fern-like growth with a pro¬ 
fusion of pure w’hite flowers. 

Tuf. Hepatica cannot be 
overlooked as it is usually about 
t ho first flower we see when the 
last snow has melted. 

TnEYKLlXJWADDER’S-TONOtlK 
(Erythronium americanum) oc¬ 
curs abundantly in rich moist 
spots, even bordering the public 
roads, and a mass of this on a 
bright day calls forth admira¬ 
tion, its yellow blossoms in 
thousands gracefully poised 
;d»ove a carpet, of leafage so 
thickly os to effectually hide 
the ground. 

Thf. Blood-root (Kanguin- 
aria canadensis) certainly ranks 
among the best of our spring 
flowers. In open woods wheio 
the soil is moiBt and rich it is 
found in the greatest abundance 
anil vigour, spreading out into 
broad masses as handsome in 
foliage as in flower. Although 
not showy the 

TirsissEWA (Chirnaphila uni 
bcllata) deserves mention among 
the choicest of spring flowers. 

It. is a low trailing evergri 
having thick shining ler 
liorne in wdiorls upon 

sterns, which attain a height of uboul G inches, 
terminated by a oorymb of w hite or flesh-pink 
flowers exquisitely fragrant. I^ast, but far from 
least, we have 

Triij.iumh, abundant in the rich woods, their 
lovely blossoms mingled with the enfolding 
fronds of Ostrich and Feather Ferns that wall 
later spread out and shade them 
adi 


;reen, 

leaves 

erect 


frozen up and lay lifeless on the ground. The 
Winter Aconite is a native of Southern 
Europe, and was first introduced to this country 
in the year 1596. There is another variety, E. 
sibirica, introduced in 1826, which flowers later 
than the older variety, its flowers are also 
yellow. The culture of the Kranthis is very 
easy, and I wonder that it is not more generally 
grown. It grows in ordinary garden soil, and 
requires no further care, exoept where possible 
a dressing of leaf-soil or old hot-bed manure in 
the autumn, as this much improves the size and 
colour of the flower*. The plan! does eon ally 
well in t he open or under trees, hut in the latter 
instance the flowers have a greenish tinge, not 
the brilliant yellow’ as when grown in sunshine. 
Planted under a sunny wall or hedge it does 
well, and niAkes a charming edging plant in the 
spring garden, lieing only 2 inches or 3 inches in 
height. The Kranthis can be procured easily 
from any nurseryman, and may be planted at 
any time from August to November ; the proper 
depth for planting is about 0 inches, and it may 
be loft undisturbed for years, when it increases 
rapidly and seeds very freely. 


Madison , N.J. 


A. Herrington. 


A FEW HARDY SPRING FLOWERS. 
The Winter Aconite (Kranthis hyemalis).— 
Although the Sno wdrop is known os the “ Firat- 
lmm of the \ear, ’ and is by most people 
thought to be so, the pretty Winter Aconite 
(Kranthis hyemalis) is in reality the true har¬ 
binger of spring, being tho first flower in our 
gardens to remind us that life and growth in 
t he plant world are again beginning, and that 
the cold, short, dreary days of winter will soon 
bo over. This pretty little plant opens its first 
gav yellow' blossoms during the early days of 
January. and in some seasons as early as the 
o id of December, and during the hard frost of 
this winter it l inaincd as bright and cheerful 
its ever, W'lu-n evrfnllio^now'difiJs^ero quite 

Digitized by ‘QlC 


The Birds-foot Violet (Viola peflatn). 


The Snowdrop (Galanthus).—So much has 
already lieen said about tho Snow’drop, or, as 
this pretty little flower is sometimes poetically 
called, " Fair Maids of February,” and it is so 
well known, that there is little to lie said about 
I it, except that, as it is now in bloom, it may be 
interesting to lovers of this, perhaps the love¬ 
liest of our hardy spring flowers, to know 
something of its other species and varieties. 
Galanthus nivalis is the common Snowdrop of 
our gardens, and is a native of Great Britain. 
Until about twenty years ajjo it, and its 
double form, wore tho only varieties generally 
grown, but now the larger varieties from tho 
Crimea are beginning to lie more known, and 
these very fine kinds are worthy of more general 
cultivation. The double-flowered Snowdrop, 
G. nivalis fl.-pl , is particularly fine ; it blooms 
later than the single form, and is a much 
stronger grow’er. G. Elwesi is a very choice 
and distinct variety; it has large globular 
flowers, tipped and blotched with green ; it is a 
native of Asia Minor, and was first known in 
187•*». Other fine varieties are G. latifolius, a 
broad-leaved variety, Caucasus, ISGK ; G. 
•licatus, Crimen, 18IN, a very distinct and 
dutiful kind ; G. Imperati, G. Fosteri, etc. 


pli< 

non 


Besides the white Snowdrop there are also 
green and yellow varieties, and some species of 
Galanthus are autumn-flowering. The culture 
of the Snowdrop is very simple, thriving 
equally w'ell in flower borders, lawns, and 
shrubberies, but it is seen at its best in Grass, 
only care must lie taken not to plant in kepi 
turf, as the foliage must never be eut, but 
allowed to wither off of itself, otherwise the 
bulbs are weakened and dwindle away. The 
best time to plant Snowdrops is from July to 
November, and they should not be disturbed 
They like deep loamy soil,-not too dry, and tic- 
flowers increase in size ami )»oautv if occasion 
allv given a dressing of rotten manure or leal 
soil. 

Tiie Crocus may be called the gayest and 
brightest of all our early flowers. What more 
brilliant sight can we have on a sunny spring 
morning than a mass of Crocuses in full bloom, 
their golden petals expanding in the heat and 
radiance, and w hat flower is more glorious in 
depth of colour than the Yellow Crocus, with its 
lovely satiny |>etals ! There are many specie, 
anil varieties of Crocus, lioth spring and autumn- 
tlow'ering, from different parts 
of the globe, but those I wish 
to speak of now’, and tlIXt lor 
general garden purposes 
re the lai 


most useful, are the large- 
flowered florists’ varieties— 
giant yellow, purple, and white. 
Thev are cheap to buy, and 
eosiiv procured from any nur¬ 
seryman, and these three col¬ 
ours give a splendid effect when 
planted in beds or borders. 
From October to December is 
the best time to plant, and 
they should be given an open, 
sunny situation, and light, rich 
soil, os in hea.vy, wet clav they 
are apt to die off. The Crocus 
also grows well in turf, anil i* 
a very free seeder, but the 
w’hite variety always seems to 
increase the most rapidly, and 
in time, if not attended to, 
quite exterminates the other 
colours. The Crocus looks well 
grow’n in company with the 
Nnow’drop, but the loveliest of 
all combinations is when the 
bright golden variety is grown 
with 

The Squill, the lovely blue 
flowers of Seilla Bibirica open 
mg at just the same time, and 
making a charming contrast- 
There are many varieties of 
Seilla, another’ good kind 
flowering a few weeks later 
lieing S. bifolim, its flower* 
being rather deeper in colour 
Seillas are perfectly hardvjunl 
will grow and thrive in alrrKW 
any soil or situation, and it i« 
easy to procure a good stock 
of bulbs in a very short time, 
as they seed freely, and arc 
cheap to buy. The lovely blue 
flowers of these little Squills make them quite 
indispensable, even in tho smallest garden. They 
should lie planted during the autumn or early 
winter months, from 4 inches to 6 inches deep. 
Some people plant too near the surface, hut, 
like tno Snowdrop and many others of cm 
hardy bulbs, the flowers are finer when 
plan toil rather deeply’. The two varieties 
of Squills named grow’ from fi inches to 
10 inches in height, and are natives of Southern 
anil Central Europe. A dressing of rich sod. 
either rotten manure or vegetable matter, 
is of great service to tho bulbs, strength 
eniug and improving the size of the flower*. 
There is also a larger Squill, Seilla campanil* 
lata. It is a native of Southern Europe, am 
grows about 1 foot in height, blooming in May- 
This variety has two other forms, white an* 
pink, the white variety being especially charm 
ing, with its creamy, waxy blossoms, which arc 
most useful for cutting. 

Frances E. A. V. Brb- sa * v 

The Cottatjf , BaUymascanlan , JhindoU- 

Saxifraga Boydl alba. -Tl.ougl> H..- 
flowers individually of this earlv kind posses* • 
sort of supcrjwity wM* other w’hito forms so * 
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ns substance is concerned, it is a little doubtful 
if the variety will prove so generally useful as 
the better-known S. Burseriana. In the latter 
the wavy or undulate character of the petals is 
a feature, while in Boyd’s white kind the flowers 
present a plainer surface. A weak point, how¬ 
ever, is the habit. 


SOME NOTES ON TOWN GARDENS. 

To a large number of readers of Gardening who 
have a small garden near a large town with, no 
doubt, little idea as to how to cultivate if, 
although having a desire to get what they can 
from it, the present season is an opportune 
period to consider what can be done towards 
providing the house with a supply of cut-flowers 
during the summer. 

The first difficulty that confronts one when 
dealing with a town garden is the sins of omis¬ 
sion in the years that are past. T^eft to the 
lender mercies of the jobbing gardener, the time 
when the ground was last broken up is wrapt in 
olisenrity, with the result that under the top 
spit it is caked and set, if it is not composed of 
brickbats and rubbish. As a start, then, when 
putting the garden in order this spring, after 
removing all the plants that have survived the 
winterandlaying them in elsewherein temporary 
•[uartern, have the ground thoroughly dug over, 
two spits deep, incorporating plenty of well- 
rotted manure, after which it is as well to let 
the soil settle before planting again. If there is 
any difficulty in obtaining manure recourse must 
l>e had to artificial-manure later on in the season 
when growth is active. 

One of the chief causes of failure in town 
gardens is trying to grow 
things in unsuitable situ¬ 
ations. A little thought 
as to the natural habitat 
of a plant w r ill often pre¬ 
vent disappointment as 
to its non-success. How 
often does one see a shade 
loving plant installed in a 
hot, dry soil, where its 
drooping foliage and 
short - lived bloom cry 
aloud for the coolness and 
moisture in which it 
would revel. If the soil 
is light and exposed to 
the sun throughout the 
day, make a selection 
from the following sun 
lovers: Wallflowers, 

Alysaum, Pinks, Sedum 
spectabile, Sunflowers 
(perennial), Snapdragon, 

• Iriental Poppies, Iris, 
stylosa, I»opard’R-bane 
(Doronicum), Achillea 

ptarmica fl.-pl. (double Sneezewnrt), Helian 
themum (Sun Roses). Carnations, Candytuft 
(perennial), and Day Lilies. If, on the other 
hand, your garden has a fair proportion of 
shade or a retentive soil, try such subjects 
■w tho Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
J’unkia (Plantain Uly), London Pride, Japanese 
Anemones, Phloxes, Geums (Avens), Trodes- 

• antia (Spider Wort), the large Saxifrage (S. 
oordifolia), Pseonies, Sidalcea, Solomon’s Seal, or 
Michaelmas Daisies. All these Iteing perennials 
do not require so much attention as is necessary 
with annuals, and, moreover, most of them are 
free bloomers of a “ cut-and-eome-again ” des¬ 
cription. They arc all hardy and well able to 
lake care of themselves, and if the ground is 
well broken up, as previously ml vised, before 
they arc planted, they can be left in the same 
place for several years to increase and 
multiply. 

For borders under trees nothing bents the 
•ommon Iris, while the varieties of Periwinkle 
and St. .John’s Wort can be obtained for a small 
sum. Ivy also is a useful subject for this pur¬ 
pose, and has, moreover, the additional advan- 
tige that it does not lose its foliage during the 
winter months when any vestige of green is 
welcome, even though it bo liberally garnished 
with smuts. The drought of the past two 
summers has accentuated a fault which many 
amateur gardeners are prone to, and that is the 
question of watering. To just damp the surface 
«oil daily is worse than useless. It is far better 


copiously. When applying artificial-manure 
care must bo taken not to give too much at a 
time and to distribute it evenly. It is best to 
give it in liquid form, and after the plants have 
been well watered. Do not think of using 
artificial-manure until the plants aro in fairly 
vigorous growth, and thus in a position to 
assimilate the good things you are giving them. 

F. Ckawtkr. 

2, Grott'a-buUdinga, Blackhiath . 


NOTES FROM DEVON. 

“ L. J».’s” remark, “ 1 have not much room to 
spare, space being taken up by cuttings of 
lidding out plants,” should cause some thought. 
How, in England, where “bedding out” can 
never be for more than four months, people can 
lie found who will sacrifice six months’ cut 
bloom for these stiff, low-growing, scentless 
tropical plants, posses my understanding. When 
the ground is cut up into small beds and form 
ally planted, there is no gardening in the true 
meaning of the word, only raking, weeding, and 
tying up. My large cold-house, in bygone years 
uninteresting with “ bedding-out plants,” is a 
sheet of bloom and healthy growth : nothing 
rare, or even expensive : hut I do not know the 
meaning of “no flowers.” Plants of the white 
Azalea indica in half barrels beg one to come 
and cut big sprays of dainty flowers and buds ; 
masses of Primulas, cheaply raised from seed, 
Daffodils, Freesias, and a host of other cheap and 
hardy plants prevent one feeling that summer 
will never come. I am not speaking of the 
Orchid-houses, or stove, but of a barely-heated 
house that is suitable for growing masses of 



The Blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis). From a photograph sent by 
.Mr. N. Rnshworth, Beechfleld, Walton-on-Thames. (See page (W.) # 
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hard-wooded plants and cheap bulbs and 
annuals for cut bloom. Outside, the change is 
even better. My garden is on a very light soil— 
new red sandstone, the warmest and, on the 
surface, the driest soil of all in one of the 
warmest and driest parts of S. Devon on the 
coast ; the result was, that unless well watered 
all summer the plants died off. Many weeks 
wero spent in twice a year planting tho twenty- 
eight more or less small oeds that formed the “gar¬ 
den.” I quite allow that the show of “bulbs” was 
fine, but before the surfacing plant s could get well 
established it was time for “summer bedding.” 
With all the small beds gone, only fair-sized 
ones of simple form and Dermanently planted, 
there are repose and flowers. Groups of 
Hydrangeas (of course, hardy here), Azalea 
mollis, Tree Piconies, Lilacs, Cvdonia japonica, 
have been planted in the beds left, and such 
specimen trees as Paulownia, Judas-tree, Snow¬ 
drop-tree, and Hawthorns ate certainly better 
to look at than Lobelias or Golden Feather. 
Take the bed of Lilacs. Soon after the New Year 
the Winter Aconite is putting on its little green 
ruff and holds the field, or a patch of Crocus, 
which gives way to the big Daffodils. Then 
comes a race—will the Lilac be out before the 
2-feet high cottage Tulips? But in either case 
the tender green of the Lilac leaves is a soft 
sotting for the great Lily-like Tulips, preventing 
that air of rather common self-assertiveness that 
Tulips are apt to have. The ground is carpeted 
with one of the Mossy Saxifrages, which in tho 
hot June days gives a wealth of its tall white 
, flowers, quite handsome enough for the house. 


Through it Gladiolus Lemoinei hybrids show, 
and in September will again make the beds a 
feast of colour, and all this for the once doing. 
A rather long, very hot, narrow border, due 
south, at the foot of the Rose-walk, is devoted 
to bulbous Irises, and splendidly they do with 
their baking. Where a chain of nine small beds 
was is now a herbaceous border, 130 feet by 
(j feet. Knowing how beautiful hardy flowers 
always look by and under fruit-trees, I have 
planted a row of rather tall standard trees 10 feet 
apart, but the}’ are all grown for flower, not fruit 
Double Peaches, Almonds, Apples, etc., CerasHs 
Watereri, whose pink petals when they fall will 
make a lovely setting to a large group of single 
white Hyacinths, which are planted singly and 
in groups amongst the white Virgin Lilies that 
grow' aoout the Cherries. The whole of this 
bonier is a harmony of white to purple, with 
pink. Yellow, blue, and scarlet have their own 
“ gardens," so do the Irises and Prconies. These 
two last have to go to the north Ride of the 
grounds. I utilise the peat of t he Azalea beds 
to grow Liliums, Scarlet Lobelias, and Pansies-- 
tho only way that wc can grow them in our hot 
soil. Has anyone grown Pansies in pure peat 
with no manure ? 

One of the greatest advantages of a “ mixed ” 
border is you can always find or make room for 
a plant given by a friend. To-day, tho middle 
of March, I have many flowers out. Crocuses 
are nearly over, but single wild and common 
double Daffodils, N. minor. N. minimus. 
Jonquils, Anemone fulgens, Scillas, Chinodoxas, 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, and a few Crown 
Anemones are making a brave show. Ti e 
Cyclamens are nearly over, so are the Jasmine 
and all the winter flowers, but the old Ribes is 
opening a flower here and there, and the fruit 
blossom is only waiting for a day or two’s 
warmth. How I wish I could persuade “ L. B.” 
to really “garden,” not “bed.” The shrubs 
always look healthy, for I find out their wants 
in the way of sun or shade, manure or peat, and 
plant accordingly. Peat is really cheap, for it 
will last a lifetime. Mrs. A. Bayi.don. 

Oakland W, DarHi*h, Devon. 


MENTMORK UGLINESS. 

It has become such a habit of late to insert 
views of country places in journals that little 
care is to be expected from editors in picking 
out the good from the bad, and so the most 
fearful “pictures” are presented to us in the 
shape of flower gardens, presumably for the 
public education in garden design. One of the 
ugliest examples of this is the flower garden at 
Mentmore, figured in a recent issue of a garden¬ 
ing paper. There are happily few places in 
England where the stupid and false British 
notion of an “Italian” garden is carried out 
with more callous effrontery and ugliness than 
at Mentmore, where everything is as hard 
and lifeless as it can be made, even the 
Laurels being clipped into hard banks, and where 
tho flower gardens have exactly the effect 
of an oilcloth pattern. The flat, hard garden 
without one leaf rising above another is not 
Italian, not artistic, not human, nor has it any¬ 
thing to do with garden design in any true 
sense, the men who design such garden patterns 
having no sympathy with or knowledge of the 

g arden as a living and beautiful thing—at its 
est a changeful picture—full of lessons in form, 
colour, and varied beauty. 


Violet runners will attain to as large 
a size by the autumn and produce blooms 
of hotter quality then and on through the winter 
than the crowns. My mode of preparing the 
runners for planting is briefly thus: Close 
attention to pinching off runners being practised 
throughout the growing season, few are found 
on tho plants at pitting time, what there are 
being cut off’ but not propagated, preference 
l>eing given to those produced in the early 
spring. The plants are gone over in February, 
and the runners thinned, reserving the strongest 
for stock. Early in March, when these throw out 
quantities of tiny rootlets, they are taken ofl 
and inserted in light leafy soil in a part of a pit 
where Violets have been wintered, kept close 
until root-action commences, and treated to 
ensure stiff, sturdy stuff by planting time— 
generally the latter half of April. I find this 
treatment turns out fairly satisfactory.—J. 
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Iris, on the contrary, has increased much, and, 
except in one year with a very dry spring, has 
flowered well. The blue Flag, after gome on kll 
right for some years, last year gave no flowers. 
The Gladwin having been moved three years ago 
last summer bloomed for the first time. The scar¬ 
let Anemones do well and are not affected by the 
dryness—indeed, they do best on the driest spot 
and give a great quantity of blooms. I am 
usually able to gather some before Christmas ; 
wet weather spoils them most. These I got 
from seed, and each year I make it a practice to 
buy a packet or two of seeds of some perennial, so 
that there is some new plajit coming in at small 
expense, and there is notch pleasuro to be 
obtained in this way. Lupins (perennial, from 
seed) in variety, are lovely, one being white, 
another blue and white, reminding one of the 
old-fashioned china. All do well. I think it 
is really those plants which have to stand the 
dry weather which we have had during the last 
few years before flowering—t.e., the late 
summerand autumn flowering plants—which are 
affected most. Columbines, Wallflowers, For¬ 
get-me-nots, Violets, Geums (double scarlet), 
Sweet Williams, German Scabious all flower 
profusely ; the last-named all through the dry 
summer—they were all obtained from seed. 
My Hyacinths on a dry spot under a standaid 
Pear-tree flourish : Scillas flower but do not 
increase, but the little Grape Hyacinth increases 
in this position rapidly. Tulips in variety do 
well and increase, especially my favourite, a 
semi-double red, sweet-smelling kind given me 
by a cottager. A large cluster of big purpb 
Crocuses are lovely now. Snowdrops open 
earliest on the north side of the wall, single 
first, a week later doubles, the Winter Aconite 
quickly following. Narcissi have the trick oi 
disappearing, or, if they stay, of not flowering. 
The wild White Hyacinth is this season for the 
first timo in my garden, I hope to stay, as I have 
long wanted it. A variety of Bluebell, with 
larger bells of a paler hue and more erect habit 
than the wild sort, does well in a damp comer. 
Bushes of Lavender, Southernwood, and 
Mezereon, the last now covered with flowers, and 
Star of Bethlehem or “ Lady Eleven o’Clock,” 
increase rapidly. The Madonna Lilies flower, 
but do not increase, though, hk« 
the Irises, they are soaked with 
water during and just previous. 

season. The 


and C. Flummula afo growing rapidly. Thesmall 
flowered Fuchsia grows, but not well. White and 
Naked-flowering Jessamines do well; but a late 
Honeysuckle seems almost every year to suffer 
from blight. The varieties of Day Lilies aud 
Tiger Lilies do well. Annual Cornflowers (self 
sown), Nicotiana attinis (also sclf sown), the old 
plants of which survive all kinds of winters, 
and the orange Eschschoitzia are as trouble 
some as w'eeds. Pink Everlasting Peas and 
Peonies give good returns. Lychnis chalee- 
dotiica, Phloxes, Perennial Asters, and TrolHus 
(Globe-flower) all suffer from drought, no 
amount of watering seeming in such a season as 
last to keep them in health. The Sunflower 
did much better. Delphiniums and Crown 
Imperials I am successful with, also double 
Daisies, the Goat’s Rue (white), Pentstemons 
from cuttings each autumn, Meadow .Saffron, 
Honesty, Stachys germnnica (Lamb’sean, 
German Scabious, Lilies of the Valley, and th- 
Cape Gooseberry all do well. Dahlias, so 
greedy, are in a border alone. Gladioli will not 
flower. Cape Hyacinths failed last year for the 
first time. Autumn Anemones seldom do well, 


V PLANTS ON GRAVEL SOIL. 

As it may be interesting to some to know how 
plants succeed on a shallow soil which is in some 
parts not more than 18 inches to 20 inches deep 
over gravel, I give below a list of those, with 


Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans). 


notes on their l>ehaviour, in my borders. Pinks 
do well ; I have three varieties, the common 
white, that known here as Gipsy Pink, and Her 
Majesty; these are all Well established. 
Cirnations have an unpleasant.habit of dis¬ 
appearing in a year or so. The white Mountain 


to the flowering 
Tufted Pansies, in good soil, from 
seed, with all faded blooms kept 
picked off, make a good show’ 
until the very hot weather con.e« 
on. The small white Periwinkle 
covers a particularly dry spot, 
and the larger variegated-leavul 
kind against a wall at the back 
of a border flourishes. The 
striped Grass, too, is very useful 
for cutting, though I find the 
cate are fond of eating the fresh 
young tops of the blades; so 
much so that one can scarcely 
find a perfect blade to cut. Last 
summer it got particularly 
shabby, and was cut down just 
before the rain came, when it 
soon shot up again. The Oriental 
Poppies look well till after 
flowering. Iceland Poppies will 


A Bay Lily (Hetnerocnllift). 


much to my sorrow', though well watered « 
in good ground. (Miss) E. M. Kf.evii 

Shair Farm, Mdkshnm , Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A late spring.— That we shall have a Ut'* 
spring is now pretty certain, for the heavy rain 
fall has not only tended to keep the soil cold, 
but the very small amount of sunshine we have 
had of late has failed to warm the soil, and now, 
at the end of March, vegetation is quite as back 
ward as it usually is at the beginning. This i* 
decidedly an ad vantage—at least, so far as hardy 
fruits are concerned—for the later tho bloom 
buds caq be kept from expanding, the greater 
the chance of their escaping the spring frosts. 
Those who have glass copings and roller blinds 
for letting down by night and fully exposing the 
bloom by day ought to have a full crop of fruij 
this season, for tho buds are both plentiful and 
strong. Those who cannot give their trees the 
benefit of roller-blinds may do lire next best 
thing, and that is, put small meshed fish-nets, 
double thickness, over their fruit-trees, u> r 
those obstruct very littlo light, break the wind, 
and may be left on the trees until they are wed 
covered with foliage in May. According to 
present appearance, the bloom of fruit-trees m 
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w *oppies 

B not stay with me; from a packet 
of seed my last surviving plant 
disappeared last year. Among 
my best spring-flowering plants 
are Polyanthuses, coloured Cow r - 
slips, and Primroses (double 
mauve and other single shades). 
The first-named need well-pre¬ 
pared ground and frequent shift¬ 
ing. These also I raised from 
seed, and, if allou'ed, they seed 
freely. The plants, when flower- 
ing in late winter and early 
soring, have the appearance of 
Primroses, but as the warmer 
days come they show the main 
stem. Foxgloves (from seed) 
in lovely forms made a splendid group last 
year. TThe Peach-leaved Bellflower does well, 
also a very dwarf dark blue one and a paler 
blue ; the white variety I have lost. 

Roses do not flourish. Two plants of Clematis 
Jackmani have refused to grow, while C. montana 


Tho Bluebell (Scilla nutans). 


Cress (here called White Alice), Stonecrops, 
Saxifrages, and Sedum spectabile. which looks 
well each autumn, do well* Iris pallida is 
splendid, and each year it improves. The 
Spanish Iris is inclined to decrease in numbers, 
but the bulbs leil^flower well^ The English 
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the open will not be fully expanded this year 
until all danger of spring frost is past.— .James 
Gkoom, Go*port. 

The wild garden.— In all articles on the 
irilil garden certain common plants are named 
a able to take care of themselves when once 


The Red Winter Cherry (Phys&lis Alkekengi). 


established—e.//., Canterbury Bells, Columbines, 
Honesty, (Enothera, Mallow, among innumer¬ 
able other strong-growing perennials. Can 
these be established by sowing seed in an Oak 
plantation, where Corse, Brambles, and Couch 
Crass are at present in full possession ? I have 
nude sundry walks, and find the Grass is kept 
down by mowing two or three times in the 
summer, and I want to grow perennials along 


Grape Hyacinths (Muscari). 


tfMSe walks. It is out of the question to 
l Uenipt clearing the Corse, etc. Apart from 
u y*|ng too well established (at least GO years 
it would destroy the beautA’ of theplacf. 

Ii# * sulwoil i9 clay, with a lew iunhes ob-inAi. 
decayed vegetable matter yini ylil 


There is plenty of sunshine along most 
of the walks. The plantation is nearly an acre 
in extent, and expense a consideration. I cannot 
buy plants enough to make any broad effects. 
Where clearing has been possible, on the edge 
of the plantation, I have many perennials doing 
well; but in one spot, where two years ago I 
sowed Digitalis, Lupin, Larkspur, etc., in Grass, 
not a single seed came up. I have done well 
with bulbs so far. Any advice on the subject 
will be gratefully received.—W., South Devon. 

Much depends upon whether the ground is 
already densely covered or not, and much 
on the nature of the soil. Canterbury Bells wo 
should not attempt in such a position, but the 
large Evening Primrose and the Foxglove should 
do, though the Foxglove does not grow in every 
soil. So far as we can understand your diffi¬ 
culty the best result will probably come from 
sowing in the bare places seeds of such as the 
Spanish Broom, Portugal or White Broom, the 
little Furze (U. nanus), and the common Broom. 
All of these we sow out of hand in bare places 
and find they do well. Ono herbaceous plant 
you should not omit, as it does well under 
almost all conditions, is the Willow Herb. 

Plants for close place. Please give a list «.f 
plants that would grow in a garden entirely enclosed hy 
an 8-foot wall on three sides and a 20-foot wall on the 
fourth side. The enclosure is only about 14 feet hy H feet. 
What creepers would grow best on the walls? It faces 
■north.—M rs. Wricuit. 

I Almost any hardy creeper would grow in such an 
enclosure barring the effects of smoke. You may Ik? quite 
sure of the winter-flowering Jasmine, Clematis tnontana, 
some of the prettiest Ivies, and any of the Ampelopsis 
you like. Any hardy plants will do. If a town garden, 
Irises and Lilies will do well. 

I Seeds to sow in old wall. Will you 
kindly tell me what seeds to sow in the chinks 
[of an old brick wall ?—R. Canon. 

You may sow any of the following in the 
chinks of the wall, but you must first remove 
some of the mortar from the joints, and then 
mix the seeds in a littlo rather stiff soil, and in 
.this way put them in position. To make such 
a wall an interesting feature you should also 
insert small plants, as only a limited number of 
(suitable subjects are obtainable in seeds : Linaria 
alpina, Krinus alpinus, E. a. albus, any of the 
Aubrietias, any of the alpine Pinks (Dianthus), 
Alyssum saxatile, Kaponaria ooymoides, Zausoh- 
neria calit'omioa, Silene alpestris, Dral>a aizoidee 
and others, any of the smaller Erodiums, the 
dwarfer Aquilegias, as e.g. t alpina, glandu- 
jlosa, Stuarti, etc. The following or some of 
them should tie obtained as 
plants, though we prefer the 
early autumn chiefly for the 
work : Rock Roses, Cam¬ 
panula pumila vars., C. 
alpina, C. Waldsteniana, C. 
garganica, Iberis in variety, 
Pnlox setacea in variety, 
rooted euttings l>eing the 
best, Sedums, Sempervivums, 
and Saxifrages, Crucianella 
stylosa, any of the dwarf 
Thymes, Veronica saxatilis, 
and others. Quite small 
fresh young bits are the most 
likely to take hold, but if 
done now some attention 
would be requisite in water¬ 
ing till a start was made, the 
remark also applying to the 
seeds. 

Water Lilies.—I have 
just got ready a cemented 
tank for Water Lilies (25 feet 
by 8 feet and 2^ feet deep). 
J propose to plant the Lilies 
in baskets on a shallow' lied 
of loam, and close by the 
Hides at either end to bring 
this up to at>out the level of 
the w'ftter for the benefit of 
nlants which like mud. 
Would clay do for this pur¬ 
pose ? My only fear is lest 
the water might smell un¬ 
pleasantly, and to remedy 
this I think of making up sort 
of cushions of wire-netting 
filled with charcoal and sinking them in the 
central part of the tank. Your opinion on this 
point and any suggestions will be appreciated. 
—Inolkside. 

j> The way you propose to plant the Water 
iLilics will do quite well. “Clay,” if of the 


soft puddle kind, would not be suitable for the 
other plants alone, but you could modify it by 
adding other soil to some extent, or a thin bed 
of loamy soil over the clay would answ'er just as 
w'ell. Cannot you get a supply of fresh water 
into your tank oy hose pipe ? This, with a small 
overflow' at one end of the tank, w'ould prevent 
any smell arising, or, indeed, any unpleasant¬ 
ness generally ; or, if the w’ater could be laid on 
to the tank and turned on occasionally, it would 
serve the same purpose. Three inches of gravel 
on the bottom, where not covered with soil, 
would also help to keep the water sweet. You 
would require picked or lump charcoal as 
opposed to small or dust, and, in any case, t his 
w'ould be helpful. Some fish may also be intro¬ 
duced. 

Three alpine gems. Saxifraga Burseri 
ana, oppositifolia, and luteo-purpurea are now' 
in their full beauty on the rockwork here. The 
first is on a gentle eastern slope at the highest 
part of the rock garden. Three years ago some 
very small plants were put in—a mixture of 
turfy loam, loaf-mould, and fully half rough 
grit being used—small, flat stones were placed 
round the plants to prevent evaporation, the 
high position and grit combined securing excel 
lent drainage. Now' the plants form lovely 
clumps 0 inches or 8 inches across, studded with 
scores of beautiful crimson buds and large w'hite 
flowers. It is desirable to get a good strain of 
this plant. The beautiful glaucous green foliage 



The Gladwin (Iris fndidissimu.P 


ought to be one of its great features, but some 
strains are poor, and the foliage of a very ordin¬ 
ary light green colour. S. Burseriana major is a 
much more difficult plant to manage, and is, I 
think, in every way distinctly inferior. I find 
it so capricious that I have rejected it in favour 
of the loss variety. S. oppositifolia succcods 
best at the foot of the rockwork. There it gets 
loss sun and more moisture. Grit, loam, and 
leaf-mould suit it well, and good drainage is 
essential. The best specimens of this plant that 
I ever saw' w’ere on the Sparrenhorn, Canton 
Valais. There it hung in sheets of crimson 
bloom in places W’liere it was so overhung with 
rocks that the sun never reached it. In this 
country a northern aspect suits it well. In com 
moil with many of the finer Saxifrages it 
suffered from the intense sun of last summer. 
S. sancta and juniperina too were almost burnt 
up. 8. luteo-purpurea is also now at its best. 
It is so compact, so free flowering and its 
yellow blossoms so beautiful that it ought to be 
in every rock garden.— R. Laycock Rocth, 
Sibford Fnrrii, Banbury. 

Leucojum carpatliicum. — Whether 
grown in pots or planted in little groups in the 
rock garden, this handsome Snow'flakc is always 
welcome. As a pot-plant it has certain advan¬ 
tages over the more elegant and graceful Snow¬ 
drop, chief among these being the large and 
boluer flowers. These latter, dangling from 
slender pedicels, are beautiful when fully open, 
when the green tips holpSliiclisjilay to better 
advantage the .pur.it) ..(jf-the d|T jx> j»ing-flejiirepj^■ 
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fully removed, leaving the remaining old bulb* 
undisturbed «os little as possible in the removal 
of the front ones. Fill up the space caused by 
removal with the compost mentioned below, 
but mixing a liberal amount of drainage with 
the material as it is being worked in. Give a 
thorough soaking of water and keep shaded. 
In a few weeks new growths w r ill appear from 
the base of the bull>s in the ordinary way. The 

S iece that has been removed should have any 
ead or decayed matter removed and be placed 
into a pot sufficiently large to comfortably 
contain the massive roots. The pot should lie 
drainer! to al>out one-third of its depth with 
clean broken crocks. After the plant has Ihhmi 
got into position work the following compost 
moderately firm about the roots and up to the 
base of the new growth, which should In- 
slightly’ !>elow the rim of the pot. The potting 
compost should consist of one part fibrous loam, 
the remaining portion fibrous j>eat and a little 
Sphagnum Moss. A liberal sprinkling of 
decayed leaves or dried cow-manure rubbed tin**, 
some charcoal, and rough sand should also le 
added. Water the plant thoroughly with soft 
rain-water as soon as the potting is done, 
place in a fairly’ moist position, and give every 
encouragement to induce toot-action from the 
lrnse of the young growth. Water carefully for 
a few weeks, and as soon as the roots lieoome 
established in the compost more lil>eral treat¬ 
ment may l»o afforded. Shade carefully until 
the plant becomes re-established. 


most humid part of the house, answers the 
purpose. The success of this will depend on 
the attention they receive as regards the 
moisture retained about them. It is scarcely 
worth your while to propagate D. Wardianum 
unless it is a superior variety. This species can 
now be bought so cheaply that if it is desirable 
to increase the stock it would be more satis¬ 
factory to purchase freshly-imported plants. 
As soon as the imported plants are received 
they’ may be potted. Do not place the plants 
directlv from the cold into a hot-house ; 
gradually bring them into the warmer con¬ 
ditions. Do not overwater the plants at first, 
hut as soon as the roots l>egin to take hold of 
the potting compost more liberal treatment 
should be afforded. Sy’ringe the plants freely 
overhead during the growing season in bright 
weather, and give every’ encouragement to 
induce quick growth. As soon as tnc growths 
are matured l>egin to withhold the moisture 
gradually’, and when the ripening process com¬ 
mences place them under resting conditions. 
Do not take any notice of secondary’ growth, 
starting perhaps Indore the primary growth lias 
maturei 1. Professionals, as well as amateurs, 
frequently attempt to encourage this secondary’ 
growth, with disastrous results l>oth to the 
flowering season and future well-being of the 


DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

I have some plants of Dendrobium Wardianum. 
They do not seem to be showing for bloom as 
yet, but half way up the stems they are throw¬ 
ing out a number of long white rootlets, with a 
green shoot coming out of the middle. Should 
this shoot and roots be taken off and potted in 
the usual way, and is that the method of propa¬ 
gating this species'’ Any’information regarding 
this Orchid would be welcome. Orchid 

III NTF.R. 

The shoots coming from the sides of your 
Dendrobium Wardianum stems indicate that 
something has been amiss in your sy’stem of 
resting the plants. Side breaks generally’ occur 
if the plants are too kindly’ treated through the 
resting period. Bringing the plants direct into 
tropical conditions from the cool, airy' house in 
which this species loves to l>e during the dor¬ 
mant season will generally’ turn the flowering 
mules into growths. Too much humidity in the 
atmosphere also conduces to growth. You may 
take off the young growths where the roots have 
appeared, and pot them up in the usual way’, 
hut they will do just as well, or lietter, perhaps, 
if they’ are allowed to remain on the pseudo- 


Mm 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moth, name of.— Can you name enclosed 
moth ? And can you inform me whether it is 
injurious to fruit-trees ? I catch (during the 
year) a number in Codlin-moth traps filled with 
syrup.— .John James Bos weld. 

The moth you sent was very much rubbed 
before it reached me, but I believe it is a 
specimen of Scopelosoma satellitia, a very 
common insect. The caterpillars feed on the 
leaves of various trees—Kim, Oak, Beech. 
Apple, etc. Though common, I have never seen it 
mentioned as a pest : prolmbly it docs not occur 
in sufficient numl>ers to make the injuries it 
does to the foliage of the tree it attach* 
noticeable. Its habits are peeuliar, for when 
young it feeds on leaves, hut later in its life it i- 
carnivorous, and h'eds on other caterpillars, 
that it is difficult to say whether it is a pest or 
the reverse in gardens. As far as I know, it 
W’ould not l>c worth w’hile to take any special 
means to destroy it.—G. S. S. 

Grubs eating plants.—1 enclose three 
species of pests which aro eating Stocks, Cine 
rarias, Primulas, Geraniums, etc. Nos. 1 and- 
are in the loam I got from pasture near here: 
No. J is in manure. The heap of manure is 
infested with them.— Gardener’s Triad. 

The grubs with black heads that y’ou find 
injuring your plants aro the grubs of a ny, but l 
cannot give you the name. I have no doubt 
that they are doing much mischief, hut probably 
they w’ill soon become chrysalides, and then will 
do no further harm. The flies from the chrysa¬ 
lides will lay- eggs that will hatch into similar 
grubs, so that it is very desirable to kill them. 
This, how’ever, is easier said than done, for 
while thev are in the soil you probably w ould 
not be able to kill them with any insecticide. 
If the soil could be spread out thinlv somewhere 
the birds w’ould probably pick out all the grubs : 
but if, as you say, you have baked the soil, that 
w’ould have killed them, as well as the long, 
slender little worms which you find in the Iohui 
and in the manure. They are the young of oxe 
of the earthworms, and are quite incapable "l 
injuring your plants. Though you find them 
near plants that are injured by something, y ,nl 
will find that something else is the real culprit. 


-v. 




iiemlrobium Wardianum 


plants. It is natural in its native habitats for 
this species to form these growths, and 
they frequently reach upwards of a foot in 
length before the dry’ or resting season arrives. 
After lying dormant ami perhaps losing some of 
the basal leaves during the resting pcriml, with 
the return of the first monsoon rains they’ 
immediately commence growing and quickly 
reach maturity. H. J. C. 


bulbs to mature. If left on, the growths will 
requires every encouragement. Sy’ringe them 
tw’iee a day in bright weather. These growths 
may lie removed and potted up immediately 
after the resting season next year. They wiil 
then quickly’ form small plants. This is the 
method by which the whole of the deciduous 
section of Dendrobiums may he propagated. 
The usual system followed is to have a small 
propagating-case, through w’hich tho hot-water 
pipes may pass. These are covered with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, filling the case to within (» inches of 
the top. After this has been thoroughly W’atered 
and the heat has penet rated through, suitable 
bulbs are selected, the best for the purpose being 
the old ones that have not flowered much. 
After having been cut from the plants they* may 
be laid flat on the fibre, or cut into lengths of 
about tw’o or three nodes, and inserted as 
ordinary’ cuttings in the fibre. Wet them 
thoroughly with soft chilled water, keep the 
case close and in a highly’ humid condition, and 
in a few day’s growth commences. As soon as 
these get an inch or tw’o long new roots will be 
emitted. They can then be removed and potted 
up in chopped Sphagnum Moss and a little 
rough silver sand. Give every encourage¬ 
ment to rapid growth. Failing the propa- 
giring - case, abed °f Sphagnum Moss, 
oread out to /ec^ivetthe sevelpiUnilhs in the 
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Repotting Zygopetalum Mackayi.— 

Please say when is the best time to repot a 
Zygopetalum Mackayi ? It is now in bloom, 
one spike with five flowers. The spike conies 
from a new’ growth, which is about it inches 
high. The growth is so close to the side of the 
pot that there is no room for it to expand. 
Also state the materials to use? Can it lie 
repotted into the same size pot by reducing the 
soil, or would it be better to use a larger pot ? 
Kindly say how it is propagated, as I never 
have more than one growth. —Thankt. 

We should advise you to cut the flow’er-spike 
off the plant and repot it at once. We suppose 
you have several old pseudo-bulbs in sound 
condition on the plant. You may part these 
by cutting through the rhizome* behind the 
second bulb from the new’ growth. The two 
old bulbs and the new growth should be care- 


American-blight on Apple-trees. - 

My Apple - trees were covered with the 
American-blight last year. Shall I wash the 
stems over with any’, and what, mixture?— 
E. L. A. 

You cannot do better than rub paraffin 
emulsion, diluted with ten times its volume ot 
w’atcr, overt fclio pfirltactibflftt are infested with the 
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American - blight. Use a stiflish brush, and 
work tlio mixture well into the rough places in 
the bark where the insects are. Next winter, if 
vou find the trees are still infested, you had 
better spray them with a caustic wash composed 
of 1 lb. of caustic soda dissolved in '2 gallons of 
water, to whicli add $ lb. of pearl-ash, stir 
until all is dissolved, and add 8 gallons of 
water, then stir in 10 oz. of soft-soap, which has 
been dissolved in a little boiling water. This 
mixture is very caustic, and should not lie 
allowed to touch the hands or clothes more than 
is necessary. Very old clothes should be Worn 
while spraying, and a calm day be chosen that 
the spray may not l>e blown on to th<$ hue. It is 
almost too late to apply this remedy now as the 
buds may have be^un to open. This is a very 
effective remedy m cleaning fruit-trees from 
various kinds of insects, Moss, etc.—O. S. S. 

Red ants in garden. -My garden is 
infested with red ant«, which have, I believe, 
caused the death of ray Rose-trees. Last year 
I destroyed a lot of nests with boiling water, 
but I cannot get at those immediately under the 
roots of the Rose-trees. What do you recom¬ 
mend?—E. L. Aoak. 

The ants may have caused the death of one 
of your Rose-trees, but if they did it was not 
from their feeding on the roots, but by making 
their nest among the roots. The roots were to 
some extent laid bare and deprived of their 
natural surroundings, and were in consequence 
unable to supply the plant with sufficient 
nutriment. The best way to destroy the nests 
when they are formed at the roots of a plant is 
to take up the plant, destroy the nest with 
boiling water, and having put the soil right 
again, replace the plant. Or take a flower-pot, 
close the hole at the bottom, half fill it with 
leaves, and set it bottom upwards near the 
plant, then thoroughly soak the earth round 
the plant, and keep it in that condition for some 
ten days or a fortnight, when it will be found 
that the ants have removed their nest into the 
flower-pot, so that it may be dry. The pot may 
then be removed, and its contents thrown into 
boiling water. The drawback to this plan is 
that the plants may not like their roots being 
soaked in this manner. They would also resent 
any insecticide lieing poured among them that 
would kill the ants.—(«. »S. >S. 

The Spruce-gall aphis. -Please say 
what is the cause of the deformity of the 
enclosed sprays ? Is it due to disease, and can 
anything lie (lone to cure the trees affected by 
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The small cone-like excrescences on the Spruce 
shoots are caused by one of the aphides (Chermes 
abietis), the Spruce-gall aphis, a very common 
pest, and one that is by no means easy to get 
rid of if the tree that is attacked be of any con¬ 
siderable size. When a tree is quite young, so 
that it is easy to reach every part of it, the nest 
thing to do is to go carefully over it and 
remove the galls whilst they are quite young, 
and bum them so as to destroy the insects they 
contain. In the autumn, when the galls have 
begun to turn brown and are empty, they may 
be left where they are, as they can do no more 
harm to the tree, and the trees should be sprayed 
with paraffin emulsion diluted with ten times its 
bulk of water. Trees that are larger and cannot 
be treated in the same way as the smaller ones, 
if l>adly attacked, had better be cut down to 
prevent the attack spreading. No doubt this 
pest is more likely to attack and increase 
quickly among trees that are too closely crowded 
together, so that woods or plantations of tlieso 
trees should always be properly thinned before 
they have time to grow so close together as to 
shut off light and air from one another.—(4. S. S. 


Dlearia Cunniana. 


for grafting Apple trees. The present season is 
a good time for carrying out this operation, 
which is done by cutting off the stock almost 
level, and splitting it down the centre for 
3 inches or 4 inches. The scion should consist 
of a good clean shoot, the thickness of a pencil 
or a little more. A length of fi inches is very 
suitable for the scion, which must at the base 
be fashioned in the shape of a one-sided wedge* 
that will on the outside fit the bark of the 
stock exactly. Do not scrape out the pith. As 
in grafting, even when carried out by a practised 
person, success cannot always be assured, your 
better way will lie to insert two grafts or scions 
exactly opposite one another, so that should one 
fail the season is not lost. After the operation 
tie securely in position, and cover thoroughly 
with grafting-wix or clay. In any case see 
that all the cut portion is made quite air tight. 
Budding is earned out in July ; the exac t time 
will depend upon the condition of the bark. In 
taking the bud do not cut too deeply into the 
wood,'as the removal # fit: {afterwards is risky 


flower is when fully expanded not much more 
than half an inch across. This Olearia is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and, flowering as it does at a time 
when so few shrubs are in bloom, it iff on this 
account particularly valuable. It is a native of 
New Zealand. --Olearia Gunniana forms a much 
looser-growing bush than the preceding, while 
the small green leaves are conspicuously toothed. 
Their undersides are whitish. The flowers, 
which are borne in such profusion that the 
plant is entirely covered with them, are each an 
inch across aud white, except the central disc, 
which is yellow. This flowers in late spring 
and early summer, so that it is over before the 
earliest blossoms of 0. Haastiareexpanded, while 
the flowers of (). Gunniana are double the size of 
those of the other. 0. Guuniana is a native of 
Tasmania. It is hardy only in the South of 
England, and is even there injured during severe 
winters, so that in your district it would require 
the protection of a wall. Treated as a green¬ 
house or conservatory plant it proves very satis¬ 
factory, and may lie often met with under such 


Chionodoxa gigantea.— Though merit¬ 
ing its specific or varietal name as the case may 
l>e, and in so far as the size of the blossoms is 
concerned, it is extremely doubtful whether 
this form is ready etjual to C. I*ucili;v from a 
decorative point of view. In freedom of flower¬ 
ing, the latter, wliich, by the way, also appears 
the more popular, can scarcely lx* surpassed, 
and as much may be said of*its flue colour. 
This latter, at least, is not a strong point in 
C. gigantea, which, while being larger, appears 
to be less free-flowerim' and to haxo weaker 

^tftgitizeo by CjO CH0- 
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work. At the s&uie time a little woody base at 
the back of the bud is an advantage. When 
finished tie in position after the manner of a 
Hose bud. 

Increasing Barbells.— Gan the common Berberis 
(Berberis A mi i folium or vulgaris) be easily and <|uickly 
propagated by cuttings? It so, when should they be 
taken ?—Maiduncombb. 

Yes ; Berberis Aquifolium can be propagated by cuttings 

f iut in in the autumn, but a far easier way is to lift some of 
he old plants and diride them, suckers being abundantly 
produced. _ 

FRUIT. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Prilning Peach-trees.—l should be muoh 
obliged if you could give me a few hints on the 
pruuing of* Peach-trees growing on a wall out- 
of-doors ? What is the best kind of manure for 
them, or is it too late to manure them ? The 
trees have been planted about four of five years, 
but did not bear well last year.—E. 11. T. 

Peach-trees on walls to do them well need the 
attention of a practical gaidener. But if you 
prune yourself you should aim to preserve the 
stoutest and apparently most ripened of the 
previous season s shoots, os these produce the 
fruit. C’ut out shoots that seem to be weak or 
apparently bare of buds. But it is work of a 
technical kind that is easier shown by example 
than by writing. The best time for manuring 
is now and on through the Bummer, placing a 
mulch or coat of manure 2 inches thick over the 
roots, and allowing it to wash in. A fresh coat¬ 
ing may be given when the fruits begin to swell, 
also in very dry weather some occasional soak- 
ings of water or liquid-manure. Any sweet 
animal manure will do. 

Grape bunches running to tendrils. 

—I planted a house with fruiting Vines twelve 
months since, the varieties Black Hamburgh 
and Foster’s Seedling.* Last year I had one 
bunch on each, and they did well. This year 
they started of themselves and broke very 
strong, and the foliage is everything that could 
lie expected. Then I fired up and kept as regular 
as I could at 55 degs. They have shown fruit 
well this year, and have all run out to wires. 
The Vine-border is outside. — An Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

It is unusual for young Vines to run their 
bunches out to tendrils in the way yours appear 
to have done. The most likely cause is soft, 
unripe wood. What condition is the border in ? 
It looks ns if you had put too much manure in 
it, and the wood in consequence was soft and 
spongy. Certainly unripe wood is the chief 
cause of your failure. 

Apple Stocks. —Will you kindly reply to 
the following: 1, What are Paradise-stocks? 


way to commence to obtain a goodly number of 
Apple-stocks for budding? -O. V. E. 

What are known as Paradise-stocks—one 
Dutch, the other French -is probably Pyrus 
pra'cox. The former or broad-leaved, also known 
oddly as the English Paradise, though not 
English at all, is the better, and now almost 
exclusively used. Why the term Paradise was 
applied no one seems to know, but the Dutch 
introduced it very many years ago. The stock 
produces numerous fine fibrous roots that keep 
near the surface, and as a consequence the trees 
worked on to it make less coarse growth than 
they do on the Crab-Btock, and fruit earlier and 
more often. The bulk of these stocks used in 
our nurseries comes from France. They are in¬ 
i'teased both by suckers and layers, and by 
' moans of cuttings. Possibly you could purchase 
Homo from some of our fruit-tree nurserymen. 
You may raise seedling Apples from pips sown 
in pots or in drills in the open ground. They 
would make stocks for budding in about two 
years, or grafting the third year. If you can 
obtain pips pi quantity, nnx them well with 
sand or fine dry soil, and sow thinly in drills 
18 inches apart. If the soil be good, strong 
growth will result, and the following winter 
you will have to lift the seedlings and plant 
them out into rows 12 inches apart, and the 
rows 20 inches apart, until Btrong for budding. 

Planting fruit-trees.— I am thinking of 
planting at once half(an-ac^e’j?' h dwarf 


fruit-trees. The land is on a hill, and soil of a 
sandy nature. Will it be adapted especially for 
Apples ? If so, could you recommend any, also 
the distance apart to plant them with the view 
to get the quickest ana best results ? -Forester. 

It would have helped to a more satisfactory 
reply to your question had you mentioned the 
aspeot of your hillside half-an-ocre of ground— 
that is, in which direction it looks. For the 
Midlands, where you reside, a south or south¬ 
western aspect is better than one looking north, 
or east, as on these positions the trees and 
fruits would fail to obtain sunshine, which is 
essential in the autumn. Then you do not say 
whether you want Apples for your own us© or 
for market sale. If for the latter you may find it 
most profitable to plant such as LordGrosvenor, 
Stirling Castle, Ecklinville, Warner's King, 
Bismarck, and Prince Albert. Those are all 
good fruiters, samples large, and can be all got 
into market and sold at good prices early in the 
winter. If for own use, then plant of cooking 
Apples Manx Codlin, Grenadier, Lord Gros- 
venor, and the others above named, with 
Bramley's Seedling and Newton Wonder. For a 
long succession of eating varieties plant Irish 
Peach, Worcester Pearmain, King of the 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, P.radclick's 
Nonpareil, Adam's Pearmain, Cockle Pippin, 
and Sturmer Pippin. To secure a quick and 
profitable crop plant dwarf bush-trees on the 
Paradise-stock at 10 feet apart each way. Have 
the ground deeply worked and moderately 
manured. You had better plant at once, os it 
is now getting late to do so this season. 

VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onions for seed. —I have a few bulbs of 
the Lord Keeper and Ailsa Craig Onion, which 
I am putting in for seed. I want to keep l>oth 
varieties true. If I plant them side by side 
will the bees cross them ? I have been told 
they will not, but I am afraid they will.—W. N. 

Most certainly you should not plant two 
diverse varieties of Onions close together if you 
wish to keep the seed stocks distinct. If you 
have already planted the bulbs, we advise that 
you lift all of one variety and replant as remote 
from the other as you can. Insects of various 
descriptions, especially wild bees, frequent the 
flowers and soon intermix the varieties. Keep 
the two as far away from oach other as you can, 
but still plant in the warmest and sunniest 
positions, as the flowers need ample sunshine to 
perfect the pollen, and then later to enable the 
seeds to ripen. 

Onions for exhibition.— I wish to grow 
Onions for competition, and have well prepared 
the ground. Should I purchase plants that have 
been sown this year, or would those that have 
been wintered in the open do best for showing 
first week in August ? —An Oi.d Reader. 

If you could purchase from anyone stout 
plants of Onion Ailsa Craig or other line variety 
that have been raised under glass, you could 
then secure very fine bulbs in August; but fail¬ 
ing these, then get plants from an autumn 
sowing, and, if possible, of some good Tripoli or 
Roeca variety, and plant those 12 inches apart 
each way on soil that has been very deeply 
worked and heavily manured. The second week 
in April is a good time for such planting. Lot 
the plants be lifted so that the points of the 
roots, which go deep, are retained and kept 
moist. When you plant see that the roots go 
down well and are securely fixed with the aid 
of a dibber, but only allow' the mere base of the 
stem to be buried. You can help your plants by 
giving occasional waterings with liquid-manure 
and some noil dustings with guano, but very 
thinly. 

Tomatoes in cool-house.— Kindly give 
me your advice about growing Tomatoes in a 
cool greenhouse, well situated, but not heated 
except by small oil-stove. Can I hope to ripen 
Tomatoes in it, or raiso plants to put out against 
a warm wall later on ?—E. L. A. 

Sow the Tomato-seed in 5-inch pots, having 
those well filled with sandy soil. Put twelve 
seeds into each pot thinly, just covering with 
soil. Water gently, then stand in a warm 
place in the greenhouse. As soon as growth 
begins place the pots on a shelf near the glass. 


When 3 inches in height lift the seedlings out 
carefully and put them singly into 3-inch pots, 
keeping the stems well buried in the soil. 
Later, shift into (i-inch pots, and when the 
plants are 1*2 inches in height shift again into 
10-inch pots, in which to fruit them. If you 
have no such large pots, any boxes 12 inches by 
18 inches will hold two plants well. The plants 
may stand so close together that the main 
stems are but 12 inches apart. You nui9t have 
them quite close to the front glass of the green¬ 
house, tied up to stout stakes or wires, and 
every Ride shoot so soon as it show's must be hard 
pinched out. Some of your plants in the 0 inch 
pots may be planted outdoors against a warm 
wall 12 inches apart, and be treated in the 
same way, the main stem being loosely nailed 
to the wall. These may be planted out at the 
end of May. In lx>th cases yon should be able 
to ripen Tomatoes in quantity. 

Peas for autumn supply.—I should l>e 
very glad of advice in the matter of ensuring a 
small supply of Peas—perhaps a peck of 
gathered pods a w*eek—throughout August, 
September, and, if possible, October ? The soil 
is loam, said to bo rather light, and the situa¬ 
tion on a hill sloping steeply to the north, on 
the north coast of Somerset, and unshaded. 
What kinds should I sow’, at what times, and 
with what treatment? Do the terms “late" 
and “ early " refer to the times of sowing, or to 
the time taken to arrive at maturity ? How 
long should the rows be to afford no more 
than the quantity wished ? Should I have any 
chance of getting Broad Beans during the same 
months ?—Parleston. 

The getting of a good supply of Peas to gather 
during the months of August, September, and 
even October depends on other things besides 
varieties. Is your garden, being in Somerset¬ 
shire, a very w'arm one ? Does it suffer from 
summer drought ? Is the soil sha-llow and soon 
dries? Do you find Peas in the summer habit¬ 
ually become coated with mildew? These 
are the troubles which have to be surmounted, 
chiefly to enable good green Peas to be had in 
the months you name. Soil naturally shallow' 
may be helped by throwing out trenches 
20 inches wide, and the same in depth, putting 
the top-soil on one side, and the under poor 
soil on to the other. Even then loosen the 
bottom or floor of the trench, then throw' on the 
top-Boil and with it mix plenty of half-decayed 
manure. Add more soil from the top sides 
of the trench and more manure, and tread down 
moderately. Do this in every case when vou 
sow a row. Each row' or rows should be of an 
entire length of at least 40 feet, and similar sow¬ 
ings should be made once a fortnight, beginning 
in the middle of May. Half-a-pint of seed is 
enough for a row' of that length, practically put 
ting the Peas at least 2 inches apart in a wide 
drill. During hot, dry weather gi^re the Peas 
frequent overhead sprinklings or ayringings, 
and the drills a thorough soaking at least once 
a week, putting also a good coat or mulch of 
long-manure on the surface each side of the rows 
to keep the ground moist. Should any evidence 
of mildew appear on the plants, a gentle 
syringing with w r eak Bordeaux solution will 
check it. Of good varieties, 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height, iSharpc’s Queen, Gladstone, Late 
Queen, Michaelmas, and Autocrat are good. Of 
taller ones, the very best are Alderman and 
No Plus Ultra. “ Early ” and “ late” in the case 
of Peas mean that some come naturally t“ 
maturity quicker than others if all be sown at 
the same time. Do not attempt to grow Broad 
Beans at that late period of the year. 

Growing: Vegetable Marrow.— Kindly tel! me 
if 1 ran start vegetable Marrows in a greenhouse heater! b> 
little stove? 1 nave no frame for hot-bed.—K. L. A. 

Yon may sow seed of Vegetable Marrows at once in jo» r 
warm greenhouse. Sow four seeds in each of severs) I 
Mneh pots, if you need so many plants, and when _th«- 
seeds are well lip remove two from each pot, as a i*air 
plants in each is ample. These should be strong and 
ready to plant outdoors in any convenient place toward 
the end of May. These plants are too gross growing to 
have in a greenhouse to fruit. 

Planting Tomatoes — I intend to plant some 
Tomatoes on an outside south border about 2J feet h* 
width, and os it faces the road 1 wish to include some 
bright flowering plants therein. Kindly inform me what 
plants would do well ? Would Legion of Honour Marigolds 
suit amongst others?—Ax Old SrBBCRiBER. 

Yes, the Marigold you name would do as one, while 
other things not of tall growth are Asters, Dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, Sweet Sultans, Shirley Poppies, Mignonette, 
Candytuft in variety. Marguerite Carnations, etc. Allure 
annuals of quick growth and free-flowering. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—As the double Primulas 
«*euse to ilower, clear away some of the old 
leaves round the base, and till in the pots with 
sandy peat so that it reaches well up the 
stems. In a few weeks roots will run into the 
sandy peat and the old plants may be divided 
into as many plants as there are stems, and, if 
potted singly and brought on in heat for a time, 
t*y .Tune they will be ready for 5-inch pots anti 
a cold-frame on a coal-ash bed partially shaded 
from the hot sun. The Scarborough Lily 
\ Vallota purpurea) may perhaps require ropot- 
ting if it is much pot-bound. We find it best 
to shift it on into a larger pot without dis¬ 
turbing the bulbs. This, Tike the'Eucharis and 
some other bulbs, flowers liest when not over¬ 
potted. This is a true evergreen, and should 
never be altogether dried off; but it will flower 
all the l»etter for being placed in a cold-frame 
towards the end of July, and a month later the 
lights may be drawn off and the bulbs altogether 
exposed till the spikes show. There is now a 
good show of Azaleas, both the Indian and 
"there. Doutzias, Spirmas, Dielytras, ami 
Arum Lilies aye all in force now, or should be. 
The above are all easily grown, and if there is 
loom to grow them in quantity there is sure to 
be a gay house just now. Of course, one wants 
the house to lie continuously gay, and that 
means that there must be several houses of 
varying temperatures working in connection 
with the conservatory for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing up the supply. .J ust at this time some things 
will come on fast enough without much forcing 
-Mignonette, Cinerarias, I'ytisus, or Conista. 
Years ago 1 used to have a lovely white 
i'ytisus (('. tilipe>). It was a very graceful 
plant, and when leaving that neighbourhood 1 
lost sight of it and havo not found it since. I 
daresay 1 shall find it some day, probably in a 
liotanic garden. Those who make much use of 
Musk should start some of the old roots in 
heat—in fact, it is getting rather lato for the 
work ; but they soon come on in a warm-house, 
and may afterwards Ik) cooled down. Musk 
may bo raised from seeds, but to get it into 
flower early the seeds should be sown early. 
Keep flown the temperature on bright days. 
F lei should not be wastefully used ; 45 degs. to 
.*) degs. at night will lie high enough. 

Stove.— Pot off rooted cuttings of winter- 
flowering plants and put in more cuttings if 
more stock of anything is wanted. Among the 
useful things for keeping a large conservatory 
gay in winter arc Salvias and Kupatoriums. 
Salvias are generally struck every spriiig, but 
Kupatoriums may be pruned back after flower¬ 
ing, and be planted out early in Juno and lifted 
again early in September. Neither of the two 
plants last named is a stove or hot-house plant 
in any form, but all these require heat to strike 
the cuttings and give them the first start in 
life. Ixoras require heat and moisture to do 
them well. They make lovely sjiecimens when 
i i flower. They want a night temperature of 
Jidegs. ami a day temperature of SO degs. to 
S5 degs., ami careful watering, shading, etc. 
Start Achimenes for filling pins ami baskets 
later. The strong growing < aladiuius will be 
given a further shift, using good loam aud old 
••"W-mauure for the last shift. 

Hard-wooded plants.— April or early 
May is considered a good time for repotting 
rtnytbing in this department. We know, of 
course, that the imported Azaleas are potted in 

• he autumn, and it not unfrequently happens 
that the balls, which frequently arrive in a 
rough state, have to be reduced to get them into 
a moderate sized pot ; but in all eases I should 
rep »t all hard-wooded plants in the spring, just 
ai the first signs of growth appeared after lieing 
pruned back, ll is well-known that the liest 
iibnuu, |*eat should be used and freely mixed 
with clean sand. Only moderate shifts should 

• *e civcn, and the soil should lie rammed in 
firmly. 

Early MolOUS. —If grown in a warm-house 
the plants should be trained to a single stem, 
and this single stem should be taken up to 
within a foot of the top before stopping it. 
This treatment will give off plenty or Melons 
ready for setting about the same time, and all 
the Melons on each plant should be set as nearly 


as possible together, as if one fruit takes the 
lead it will be difficult to get any more to swell 
till that early fruit is cleared off. In fact, if 
only one flower opened I should bo inclined to 
sacrifice that, and trust to the next flowers 
coming more together, so that we may get not 
less than from four to six fruits to swell. Four 
fruits to each plant if they were set are enough 
to swell and will make a good paying crop. 
Melons should never l>e shaded, but onough 
ventilation should be given to ensure vigorous, 
hardy foliage. Plant in the best loam, which 
has got some body in it, and mix a little bone- 
meal therewith. 

Work in vineries. —Where there are 
three or four vineries following each other in 
succession, not only is the work very interest¬ 
ing, but it requires somebody very active to keep 
everything moving along without injury. In 
stopping sub-laterals harm is done if the shoots 
are permitted to extend. If Grapes are not 
thinned as soon as ready, the work takes longer 
to do, and a person is more likely to make 
mistakes. Then, again, in a time of pressure 
the borders may lack the necessary nourishment 
from top-dressings or watering. 

Window gardening 1 . — Hyacinths and 
other bulbs in glasses and pots will be plentiful 
now. Lily of tho Valley, Musk, and many 
other things will be coming on now. If gas is 
burnt it will be as well to confine our attention 
to the fairly hardy things, including Aspidistras, 
India-rubbers, and Palms, with a few Primulas, 
Hyacinths, and Lily of the Valley for tho 
pie sent. 

Outdoor garden.— How lovely the Nar¬ 
cissi are in many gardens now! Even the 
common kinds that you can buy cheaply enough 
to plant in large patches arc exceedingly l>eau- 
tiful, aud may enable us to wait till the rarer 
varieties get cheaper, so that we can afford 
to buy. If ono had a few acres of rough land 
with a stream trickling through it, what a 
chance there would bo for naturalising oc a 
large scale ! And yet as we wander about we 
find many quiet spots that with a small amomit 
of labour might make a lovely garden on any 
simple system of naturalising in groups. This 
is a good time to sow hardy annuals of all the 
best and brightest kinds ; Nemophilas, Coreop¬ 
sis, Candytufts, Virginian Stocks, Shirley 
Poppies, Phacelia campanularia, (iodetias in 
variety, Clarkias in variety, dwarf Nasturtiums, 
and among tender things Stocks, Asters, Phlox 
Drummondi, Petunias, Verbenas, Zinnias, Sal- 
pigloBsis, and a few summer-flowering climbing 
plants, such as Tropu*olum lobbi anil other tall 
growing Nasturtiums, including the yellow 
Canary Creeper, the twining Convolvulus 
and Maurandya Barclayana. A very pretty 
garden may bo had from raising seedlings alone, 
and the houses may be used till February for 
other purposes, and, iii fact, enough plants for 
planting a good-sized garden with only a few 
frames, some of which may be of a tern}Kirary 
nature. It will be bettor to have one with a 
hot-bed in it; the others are not so important. 

Fruit garden. —Good Pears are getting 
scarce now. I have had Beunv Kamo good 
from a south wall, and also from a sunny 
espalier ; but tho fruits were smaller than from 
tho wall, though tho flavour was good. Wo 
used to find a little warming up at this season 
to improve tho flavour very much if caught at 
tho right time. If tho fruits are wrapped in 
paper and placed among some paper shavings in 
a box, and placed in a temperature of fio JegH. 
to 05 degs. for a week the flavour of not only 
Beurrc do Ranco, but Bourn* d'Esperen and 
ot her late Pears would be much improved. Now 
is the time to see about any regrafting which 
may lie required. There is always work of this 
kind to be done. Certain trees from some cause 
or other fail to do well, and it is either necessary 
<o replant or to regraft, and the last named is 
the surest way of getting a bearing head upon a 
tree that has not been satisfactory. Raspberries 
should be pruned back according to strength. 
The first season after planting it is better to cut 
hard back. If there must be fruit, cut every 
second cane back close to the ground, and leave 
the remainder 1 foot long. Five feet high is a 
good height for strung canes, anil when growing 
Raspberries thinly in rows, as they were grown 
in the field, I found we had splendid crops when 
tho canes were cut back to 3 feet. 


Vegetable garden. — Rearrange and 
make new beds ofherbs. New beds of Mint are 
easily made now, and it is well to havo beds in 
different aspects. A small bed under a south 
wall comes in very early. Another bed in an 
open situation carries on the supply, and there 
is a later batch on tho north side of a wall that 
comes in very useful during summer, aiul, of 
course, fluring winter there are boxes of roots 
ready for pushing on in heat. Cuttings of tho 
young shoots, cut under tho surface and planted 
4 inches apart, will soon make a good bed. Cut¬ 
tings of Sage or divisions of other herbs may bo 
made now. Tarragon is always in demand, and 
the young shoots from the forced plants make 
good cuttings, which may be rooted under glass 
and be planted out later. New plantations of 
Asparagus may be made now. It is best to 
raise the plants at home by sowing seeds. 
Where only a few hundred plants are required 
and there is room in a glasshouse or a 
frame or pit could be spared, the seed might be 
sown in small pots, started in heat, and when 
the plants were strong, plant them out. When 
one wants to do things well and speedily this 
system offers advantages. l>o not forget the 
seeds of tho Turnip-rooted Celery. It is full 
late for sowing, but there is just time. 

E. Hobday. 


THH OOMING WHISK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 9th .—Mushroom beds in house are now 
kept rather moister. We want to get all wo 
can out of the spawn before the Mushroom-fly 
appears. Sowed Sweet Basil, Knotted Marjoram, 
and Summer Savory. Planted more Potatoes. 
Soils vary, but I know no late Potato hotter 
than Up-to-I)ate for our soil. Royal Sovereign 
is also a good main-crop kind. Planted out 
more Lettuces. Tied up early lettuces in 
frames. 

April 10th.— Sowed more hardy annuals, in¬ 
cluding Godotias, Clarkias, Coreopsis, Love-in- 
a-Mist, Nemophilas. Nasturtiums Tom Thumb, 
Scarlet Flax, Night-scented Stock, etc. Planted 
several rows of the Chinese Artiehoke. It has 
not done well with us hitherto, but wo are 
giving it another trial. Planted dwarf Kidney 
Beans on south border. Beans will be sheltered 
when they come through. Planted early-flower¬ 
ing Gladioli. 

April llth. — Planted several bods with 
Ranuuculuses. These are charming things, 
though not so much sought after as they were. 
Perhaps the flowers are too formal for {esthetic 
people. We shall havo a lot of dwarf Stocks 
and Asters to fill tho beds when the Ranuncu¬ 
luses come off. Planted out Sweet l’eas raised 
in pots. Sowed several long rows outside to 

E rovide plenty of flowers for cutting by-anil- 
ye. 

April lJth .—Planted out a few new Carna¬ 
tions just bought in. The Carnation seeds 
started in heat a short time ago are now coming 
through. These havo been saved from agouti 
strain, aud a special bed will be made fur them. 
There is always work to do in disbudding Vines. 
Tied down young shoots and pinched loaders 
two leaves beyonu the bunch. This is routin'* 
work which must not lie neglected. 

April loth.— We are giving all our midst* a son 
and lato Potatoes 3 feet between the rows. This 
gives plenty of room for earthing up, and if mm 
is hard pushed for land, Brussels Sprouts or 
Veitch’s Autumn Self-Protecting Broccoli may 
be planted between. Filled several rather long 
liorilers with Violas. The ground has l»ecn 
well prepared, and the manure buried deeply so 
that the roots may find it when the hot went her 
comes. 

AprU 14 th .—Moved more bedding plants to 
cold-frames to harden off, but they will be covered 
up at night. Planted another house with 
Tomatoes. Sowed more Spinach, including 
several rows of the Spinach Beet, which is often 
found useful when the hot weather comes. 
Repotted a number of variegated Aspidistras. 
We use poorer soil for this variety, chiefly 
rather good peat and plenty of sand, ami kf*f*|> 
warm after repotting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE!. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charae if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, Loiidon. Letters on business shouhl be sent to 
the Publisher The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance af date, queries cannot 
a!>rays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants in shade (No signature and no address ).— 
You break all our rules, ami do not even say what country 
you live in ; so that our advice may not meet your wants. 
If in a cool country you might find the best ground 
covering is the l>ondoii Pride and a few of its allies, as 
they thrive in any sunless place. 

Starting Begonia tubers (E. fl. T.).— Begonia 
tubers to bed out should be at once put singly into pots, 
or else in quantity in shallow boxes in sandy soil to sprout, 
ami these when good growth has been formed will be best 
for planting out at the end of May. Another good way is 
to put them into Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cold-frame, keeping 
them near the glass. The tubers root into the fibre, and 
can be lifted with good balls of this and planted out in 
May. 

Supposed perennials dying (E. M. K .).—We 
should not call Snapdragons grown in rich ground 
perennials, though they often survive on old walls ; so 
Wallflowers which survive on walls will perish in many 
soils after flowering, sometimes before it unfortunately, 
and so of many other plants. Foxgloves are t rue biennials, 
and Campanula pyramidalis, although it exists in stony 
and rockv places for .\ ears, should be frequently raised 
from seed in gardens on many soils. 

Starting Begonia bulbs (C. II. S., H ading).- It 
is adv liable to first start the bulbs in Cocoa-fibre or some 
light sandy soil, potting into small pots when growing, 
and shifting on as may be necessary. Loam, to which 
have been added some decayed leaf-soil, a little rotten 
manure, and sand, will grow them well. When the pots 
are full of roots you may give the plants a little liquid 
manure. Six-inch pots will be quite large enough. The 
same treatment will answer for Gloxinias. 

Perennials and biennials (Fcrn6an*).-The 
Delphiniums, Pyrethrum, Hollyhocks, Antirrhinums, Can¬ 
terbury Hells, Gypsophila, Dianthus, Lavender, Honesty, 
and Sweet William may all be raised from seeds sown in 
the open, and need no winter protection whatever. None 
of these will flower in the first year. The Verbena, being 
tender, requires a frame or a sunny window. Sow the 
seeds in a box. The Brompton Stocks may be sown in the 
On.-n or in boxes covered with a sheet of glass, and t rans¬ 
plant'd when large enough. If done early, these would 
M r.ver this year, but not otherwise. 

Annuals for north border (Galyonn ).—Quite 
a large number of annuals would do well in such a posi¬ 
tion, assuming the soil is fairly good ; indeed many plants 
are benefited by such shade as you mention, especially 
during the summer. Any of the Poppies, Candytufts, 
llelianthus cucumerifolius, Gaillardia, Mignonette, 
White Alyssum, Nemophila. Nasturtiums, Godetias, Chrys¬ 
anthemum segetum, C. carinatum vars., and many others 
would do. If plants of taller or more bushy growth arc 
iveiled some Cactus Dahlias or summer-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums would make a good display. The annual 
Asters in variety would make a fine show ; these, how¬ 
ever, would require raising from seed and transplanting 
1 .ter on, say in May or thereabouts. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Lily of the Valley.- See reply to E. M. (Teddington) in 
our issue of March 31st, p. 57.—— M. Guerin * Cork. —Yen ; 
we see no reason why, with your experience, you should 

not do so.- Mrs. Booth. —See notes in Gardening, 

March 17th, p. 36, and March 24th, p. 43.- M. A. C .—We 

tear you have allowed your plants to get dry.- It. C .— 

If you are quite sure that the plants are alive, you may 
safely plant them out towards the latter end of May. It 

is, however, advisable to start them a little.- Mina.- 

Brown scale. Well wash the trees, stems, and leaves with 

Gishurst Compound, using it according to directions.- 

L. Mac Lulich .—Kindly send fresh flowers of the Violet; 
they were quite shrivelled up. The other plant is the 

common Coltsfoot.- Clifford .—From the appearance of 

your Violets they are quite starved, the soil in which they 
are growing being very poor. The leafage as well as the 

flowers shows this.- M. M. Acton .—To have Celery 

blanched you must earth up the plants, and we fear you 
have not done this. Four good Cactus Dahlias are 
Keyne’s (white), Lady Penzance (yellow), Gloriosa(scarlet- 

cniiHon), and II. Strcdwick (maroon).-IF. S. McD .— 

Any nurseryman ought to be able to get Epai rises for you. 
Almost all the Daffodils do well in Grass.- Lex. Eigh¬ 

teen inches will be high enough, but all depends on the 

height of the back wall. Use 21-oz. glass.- M. E. Thorp. 

—Now very common. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name, should always accompany the parcel, 
■which should be cut dressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kiiuls of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


CARNATIONS. 

The following: are the very best varieties 
in commerce. 

Carriage froe on orders of 5s. and upwards if sent by Parcel 
Post. All (he varieties can be supplied in pots, but these are 
sent carriage forward. 

No. 1 Set, 14s. Best new varieties. 

Each s d. 

Brodick, champion yellow ground at the National .. - 0 


Haidoc, boat mauve Self .1 ►> 

Qucon of Scots, superior rose Self .16 

Mrs. G. Buchanan, splendid deep apricot .. ..16 

Mopsa. lovely pale apricot ..10 

Nox, the darkest crimson Self .10 

Mrs. McCrae. finest scarlet in existence ..16 

Lady HincUip, finest crimson-scarlet ,. .. ..10 

Cassandra, best flesh Self.l " 

Nedda. white, suffused saluion-red ., .. ..16 

Zephyr, vvhite, delicately shaded pink ;.16 

The Druid, bluish-mauve Self.16 

No. 2 Set, 8s. 

Winifred, l ii h deep apricot Self.10 

Monarch,yellow, marked purple and rose .. ..10 

Bendigo, bluish-purple Self.10 

BoadiCCa, splendid rose-scarlet Self .10 

Knight-Errant, enormous dark scarlet ..10 

Miss M. Sullivan, salmon-pink Self.10 

The Dey, buff, marked rose.10 

Mrs. E. Hambro, champion white Self .. ..0 0 

Seagull, blush tinted Self.0 0 

Corunna, golden-yellow Self .0 6 

Marigold, "mmro.-marked apricot and rose .. ..10 

H. Kenyon, best piuplo-eilgcd Ficotee ., .. ..10 

No. 3 Set, 6s. 

Keith, :-l'l' C'lid uhlte Self ■•>. . i.0 

Gneist, apricot, marked steel-Mue..O'.) 

undo Torn, deoil crimson-maroon .0 0 

Miss Campbell, grand yellow Self .0 0 

Lady Ridley, pure white Self or, 

StambUlOff, yellow and pomegranate-red 11 ' 

Mrs. C. Daniels, flesh Self .o 6 

Mayes' Scarlet, fine scarlet Self .0 

Albuera, yellow, marked scarlet.0 0 

J. B. Bryant, heavy red. e<lged l’icotee ..06 

Belladonna, bright red Self . 10 

Juno, fine rose Self.0 0 


No. 4 Set, 10s. All yellow ground Picotees. 


,rs. Trcmayne, yellow, heavy scarlet edge. 

Mohican, yellow, bright rose-red edge.16 

•badminton, yellow, deep red edge ., ..10 

Mr. Nigel, yellow, heavy crimson edge.10 

Wanderer, yellow, rosy-red edge.. ..10 

Voltaire, yellow, heavy rose edge.10 

Empress Eugenio, yellow, narrow rose edge 10 

MiSS A Mills, yellow, heavy scarlet edge ..10 

Golden Eagle, yellow, bright rdd edge ..10 

Mrs. Dransneld, yellow, edged pule rose ..10 

Ladas, yellow, narrow scarlet edge .0 0 

Primrose Loague, yellow, c<lged purple-rose .. 0 9 

VIOLAS. VIOLAS. 

I hold the finest Collection in existence of these flowers. 
During the last five years I have been awarded 240 Gold and 
Silver Medals, Frizes, and Certificates for Violas and Pansies. 
I offer the i*eat varieties at the lowed, prices, in any of the 
following colours: white, blush, lilac, lavender, mauve, blue, 
purple, pink, rose, crimson, primrose, yellow', striped, edged, 
blotched, and fancy varieties. 

12 Plants, in 12 var., 2s. ; J00, In 10 var , 7s. 6d.; 100, in 25 
var., 10s ; any one colour, at Is. fid per doz. ; 6s 6d. per 100. 
Please state whether required for bedding or exhibition. 

12 Best new varieties, Oof 1900 and 6 of 1899, for 5«. 

VIOLETTAS. 


These tfTc tlu* very best for bed edgings: the growth is close 
and compact The thro^ beat var. are "Gold Crest," deqr 
yellow: "Queen of the Year, china blue; “White Lady, 
pure white. Price, 2s. per doz.; 10s. jmr 100. 


FANCY PANSIES. 

During the season of 1899 Mr. C. Kay, the pre-eminent 
raiser of Pansies, won the unique honour of gaining all the 
19 Certificates awarded by the Scottish Pansy Society for 
Fancy Pansies — a sure proof of their superiority over all 
other new varieties. T have purchased the entire stock from 
Mr. Kay, and now offer the very best 9 varieties at one third 
the usual price. All these varieties were certificated last 
year by the Scottish Pansy Socie'y.,' 

1 Plant of each of the 9 varieties, 10s.; 6 for 7s.; 3 for 4s.; 
each. Is. 6d. 

12 Very best exhibition Fancy Pansies, including 4 of the 
above, for 7s. 6d. 

12 Splendid var., including 2 of the above, 5s. 

12 Fine ,, „ 1 „ „ 3tf. 

109 Splendid plants, in 50 var., 20s. 

100 ,, ,, 50 var, including 2 each of Mr. 

Kay's 9 new var., for 33s : or including 1 each of Mr. Kay's 
varieties, 27s. fid. 


S. PYE, Bowgrave Nursery, Garstang. 


A 

Speciality. 

BIRKENIIEAPS’ FERNS are always clean, healthy, true 
to name, and good value. Such is the universal verdict. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a splendid stock of 
Ferns and Sclaginellas in 1,400 species and varieties, we offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s. : 25 for 7s. 6d.: 
59 for 17s. fid.: 100, in 25 kiiuls. 25s.; 100. in 50 kinds. 30s. ; 100 
kinds. 50s. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds. 3s.: 25 for 8s. fid.: 50 for 
25s.; 100, in 25 kinds, 30s ; 100. in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds, 75s. 

Catalogue iroo on application. •’Ferns and Fern 
Culture," 50 illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2s., post free. 



Names Of plants.— Cornwall .—Daffodils are both 
th<- same, and appear to be a seedling form between 

Golden Spur ana Ard-Righ.- P. G. Ebsworth .—The 

Austrian Pine (Pinus austrioca). —Pa rlcston .—Narcissus 

i> illidus praseox.- It. E .—Dendrobium firabriatum oeu- 

utum.- M. J. D.—A malformation, and of no value. 

Names of fruits.— L. Beamesh.— Apple Rymer. 

Catalogues received.— T. Smith ,X every.—Alpine 
Plants, etc .; Home-saved Seeds of Hardy Perennials, 
Brooms, etc. ; Supplenwntaru- L ist of Trees aiuLShrubs. 

Digitized by GOCKllC 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nurseries, Sale, near Manchester. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

X Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for Is. Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
Sent any width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5s. As 
supplied to the Royal Gardens. Commoner Netting at 50 
square yards for Is.—From H. J. GASSON, Garden Netting 
Works, Rye. 


T OR PL EASURE AND PROFIT: 

GMT- 

Nothin* so profitable 
<sjy to grow. 
ho acres of Saleable Tree* 


r TH* <*E87 PROCURABLE ( 

. Lists Free. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSAND*. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 
j Carriage free for Cash with orde*, 
&/• per dox., 60/- per 1(V 
4 ft other Nursery StotA 
carriage forward. 

Jim POTS From 15/- * dor. 

<4* n a mental Trees. 91 4cf4#,| 
Four Acres of Glasa 
Llcroatl* (So.oooMroua if/- 
per do*. 

[ N.B.—Single Plants are told at 
slightly increasedpruts 

GENERAL CATALOCUl 

flOae 170 pagwa) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, . ontatnlsg 
*om* hundreds of Illustrations, 
and full of valuable Information, 
free on receipt at M. for postage I 



ASPARAGUS can be groum by anyone 
if planted at the right time of the year. If 
done this month or next it will be a success. 
We hold the finest stock in England, in four 
varieties. Prices very low. Illustrated List, 
with full directions how to plant and cul¬ 
tivate, post free. 

Superlative Rasptoerry, best in 
cultivation, all selected caries, special offer 
to clear, 12s. 100; 80s. 1,090. 

W. HORNE & SON S, Cllffc , Rochester. Kent. 

CARNATIONS, DAHLIAS, PAOMIES, Antir- 

rhinums, Aquilegias. Begonias, Delphiniums, Fuchsias, Gsil- 
lardiaa, Montbretias, Pansies, Pelargoniums, Pentstcmons, 
Phloxes, Potentillas. Pyrethrums, Violas, Ac., Ac. For the 
liest of these and aU Hardy Border Flowers extant see horbes 
Illustrated Catalogue, 152 pages, for 1900 . free on application. 
JOHN FORBES. Nurseryman. Hawiclt, Scotland. 

CHEAP CLASS! GOOD GLASS! 

Special Offer of Horticultural Glass, 

From 5/6 per box. 

All Sizes in Stock. List Tost Free on application to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 

72, B1SH0PSGATE- ST. W ITHIN, E. C. 

G A RDEN TREL LIS. 

J-in. by 1 -in. Ijaths and 3J mash. 

12 ft. long by 1 ft. high .. .. Is. Oat. each. 

12ft. „ „ 1 ft. (Jin. „ .. .. Is. 3»l. „ 

12 ft. „ „ 2 ft. „ .. .. Is. 6 «J. „ 

12 ft. „ ,, 2 ft. Gin.Is. 9tl. „ 

12 ft. „ „ 3 ft. .2s. Otl. „ 

12 ft. „ „ 3 ft. 6 in. ,. .. .. 2s. 6 <i. 

Garden Edoino, J by 3, 2s. 100 feet. At 
J. ALSFORD. Cheap W ood Yard, 

Lea Bridge Road. LEYTON. ESSEX. 

"EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 

Free Grants of 160 Acres of Land in Manitoba aud the 
North-West. Crown Grants in the other Province*. 

Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 

No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Splendid Climate. Sunny Skies. 

Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Pro¬ 
duce and Fruit; and products of the Fisheries, Mines, 
Forests; and Manufactures. 

Classes w’anted: — Capitalists, persons with moderate in¬ 
comes, Farmers, Farm Lalsjurers, young men desiring to 
learn farming, and Domestic. Servants. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information aud advice on all 
matters of interest to intending settlers, and as to the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis ami 
post free on application to the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 17, Victoria-st., London, H.W.; also from the Allan, 
Dominion aud Elder Dempster Steamship Cot’s, or their 
local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Correspondence, and personal interviews invitjd. 

■VTETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, bo 

■Lv useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7s. 6 d-< 
carriage paid. 1 do not require payment till you have received 
and approved of the netting from—H. J. GASSON, b©* 
W orks. Rye. __ _ 

WANLEY, KENT.—1 acre freehold nursery 

ground, with 6 glasshouses and prospective building 
ue.—Solicitors, Mkssrs. MAY, SYKES, & CO.. Suffolk 
use, E.C. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— I think from what I see in Gardening 
that many of its readers are in my position, with 
only a small greenhouse and a small frame to 
supply plants and cut flowers for the house. I 
had a long stand in a drawing-room bow window 
and in two stages to keep gay all the year. My 
house was about 6 feet by 8 feet, unheated, and 
protected by walls from north and east. It was 
built by a farm labourer under my direction. 
The walls were brick for 3 feet, then glass, with 
wire-netting over the roof to protect from tiles, 
snow, etc., from the house roof above. Under 
the eaves of the glass roof I had a strip of per¬ 
forated zinc inserted 4 inches to provide constant 
ventilation without draught, and to that I 
largely attribute the almost complete absence of 
all insect plagues. Inside, the floor was earth ; 
a stage of six narrow shelves occupied about 
half the space, and shelves on one side completed 
the arrangements. When finished there was 
barely space for myself and watering-can inside. 
Every plant as it came into bloom was trans¬ 
ferred to the house, and my experience with 
some may be useful to others. Of Roman Hya¬ 
cinths I always got the largest possible bulbs, 
the number of spikes of blossom quite compensat¬ 
ing for the small extra price ; but with ordinary 
Hyacinths I did just the opposite. I bought 
cheap unnamed bedding bulbs, and by good and 
liberal culture produced very fine blossoms. An 
Epiphyllum grafted was an unfailing winter 
ornament, a complete fountain of blossom quite 
concealing its pot. About June I set it out-of- 
doors on a sunny border till there was a fear of 
frost, then brought it in and kept it quite dry till 
buds appeared ; it was in full bloom by Christ¬ 
mas. 1 kept no bedding plants in the house, 
but some Geraniums, self-coloured, one, Ragged 
Robin, flowering in large trusses of narrow 
loose-petalled blooms, of most thrifty growth, 
incrimBon and scarlet varieties, was invaluable. 
I could never do well with winter greenhouse 
annuals, Primulas and Cinerarias. I think 
there was not heat enough to finish them off 
well, the check of the cold produced diseases ; 
but the hardier Primulas, P. verticillata, Sie* 
boldi, and cashmeriana flowered well and did not 
require Bowing again each year. Calceolarias, 
spotted and large seifs, I managed by sowing 
early in May, so as to have large plants before 
winter. Bulbs and tubers—Achimenes, Ges- 
naras, and Tuberoses—that required to be kept 
drv in winter were very useful in late summer 
before Chrysanthemums came in. I tried heat- 
mg with a small oil-stove, but I came to the 
conclusion cold was less harmful than the dry¬ 
ness produced by the stove. In summer all 
winter and spring residents were turned out-of- 
dooraand plunged in a sheltered sunny spot. 
Where borders are not available I would say 
tend in boxes or behind loose boards, and fill 
m between the pots with Cocoa-nut-fibre. It is 
important not to allow the sun to strike the 
roots through the pots. I believe more 
plants are Wiled by that T 
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these few hints will enable some others to make 
a very small greenhouse as great a pleasure and 
success as mine was. A. Green. 

Eastbourne , Paignton. 


BEGONIAS AND CYCLAMENS. 


It is surprising, with such a variety of beautiful 
subjects to choose from and so many good 
gardening books and magazines within the 
reach of everyone, that amateurs and others 
with limited glass accommodation have the 
stages of their greenhouses occupied year after 
year with the inevitable Zonal Geranium and 
Fuchsia ? I feel sure that many of those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a greenhouse 
would, if they could be induced to run it on 
somewhat different lines, derive more pleasure 
from it than they do at present. Visit a man 
with a small greenhouse, and perhaps venture 
to suggest that though Fuchsias and Geraniums 
are very beautiful, it is a pity to let them 
monopolise so much space to the exclusion of 
other things quite as beautiful and that would 
give more lasting pleasure, and you are met 
with some such reply as : “ Well, you see, I’ve 
only got this one house. I can do these things 
pretty well; they do not entail much expense, 
and they give me a nice show in the summer.” 
Why be content with a display for a few months 
in summer when flowers are plentiful enough 
outside, when with very little, if any, extra 
expense or trouble you may make your green¬ 
house gay all the year round ? 

If I had to keep a house bright and gay all 
the year, and was limited to two subjects, I 
should unhesitatingly grow Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias for summer ana Cyclamen for winter. 
Given a heated greenhouse, no matter how 
small, and an ordinary garden frame, it is quite 
possible with these two plants alone to have 
a display of choice flowers every month in the 
year. What more charming than a bank of 
Begonias in full bloom, with their bold, hand¬ 
some foliage, and flowers lovely in form and 
exquisite in colouring, rivalling our choicest and 
most expensive exotics ? And what more bright 
and cheery, when all is cold and bleak without, 
than a batch of well-grown Cyclamen? No 
flowers are more suitable for a button-hole, few 
things last so long in a cut state, and a plant is 
always acceptable for the table or window of 
the dwelling-house. The culture of the 
Tuberous-rooted Begonia is pretty gene¬ 
rally understood, so that I need only briefly 
refer to it here. It is almost universally grown 
from seed. Seed should be sown in early 
spring, an4 the pots or pans stood in the 
warmest comer of the greenhouse, and covered 
with a sheet of glass to prevent evaporation. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they must be pricked off into other pots, 
and when they have made sufficient growth 
transferred singly to small pots, and from these 
again into those in which they are to bloom, 
5|-inch pots being large enough for their 
requirements the first season. After flowering, 
when the tops have ripened and fallen away, 
the tubers may be shaken out of their pots and 
stored away in boxes of sand or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
[pel out of the reach of frost. They keep as well in 
V 


a dry cellar as anywhere. Here they may 
remain till it is time to start them again in the 
following February. The culture of 
The Cyclamen does not seem to be quite so 
well understood ; indeed, occasionally in places 
of some pretension, where other things are 
done well, one may often see poor specimens 
apparently exhausted by the effort of producing 
half-a-dozen attenuated leaves, and as many 
straggling flowers. I can well remember the 
feeling of envy whicli used to take possession of 
me when beholding well-grown plants at the 
shows, and contrasting them with the sickly 
plants I had at home. I think the rock on 
which most amateurs and young gardeners come 
to grief is the difficulty in getting conns to 
break properly after their “ rest.” While 
splendid plants can be grown from seed in one 
year, why court failure by bothering with old 
corms ? For several years I have grown 
Cyclamen from seed sown annually, always 
with excellent results, and except where very 
large specimens are wanted for exhibition I am 
convinced this is the best way to grow them. 
This season, for instance, at the beginning of 
last October I removed from a frame to the 
stages of a greenhouse a batch of two dozen 
plants, each measuring about a foot through, 
with abundance of stout, handsome foliage, and 
the corms bristling with scores of buds, which 
soon began to push up and expand into fine 
flowers. They have produced abundance of 
bloom ever since, and are now (March 19tli) 

? uite a show ; six months’ continual blooming. 

question whether any other plant, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Primula, could pro¬ 
duce bloom over so long a period. Constant 
care and attention rather than any especial skill 
bring about success in tho cultivation of the 
Cyclamen. Seed should be sown in August, 
The soil Bhould consist of two parts loam, 
one part leaf-mould, and one part silver- 
sand. Well drain the pots or pans— 
the latter for choice — and fill to withiq 
£ inch of the top, making the soil moderately 
firm, then place the seeds about an inch apart on 
the surface, and cover with fine soiL The pans 
must now be placed in the greenhouse, and after 
being well watered through a fine rose covered 
with a sheet of glass, and shaded from bright 
sunshine. When the seedlings appear the pans 
should be placed on a shelf near the glass, and 
beyond watering and keeping clean, and seeing 
that they do not suffer from extremes of heat 
or cold, they will not require much attention 
till about the end of February, when they must 
be potted singly into small pots. Keep them 
growing in the greenhouse till about the begin¬ 
ning of May, when they will be ready to go into 
a larger pot. Take care not to pot too 
deeply, only half the corm should be covered. 
They should now be placed in a cold-frame on 
ashes, a light shade being provided when the sun 
is very bright. In July they should be put into 
5^-inch pots, in which they are to bloom. A 
little well-rotted manure may be added to the 
soil for this shift, and after potting, the frame 
should be kept close for a few days, after which 
abundance ol air must be given on all favourable 
occasions, and the plants syringed liberally at 
the close of a hot day. This treatment will 
continue till the buds begin to push up, when 
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they will be much benefited by rather liberal 
doses of weak liquid-manure, and at the end of 
September or the beginning of October they 
may be taken into the greenhouse, where with 
liberal watering and liquid-manure once a week 
they will make a display that will more than 
compensate for the care bestowed upon them. 

Frank Millward. 

Mountlands , Norfolk-road, Edgbaiton, 
Birmingham . 

STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

Thts is the best of stove climbers, but does not 
at times flower so freely as it should do. This 
is by some attributed to the variety being a bad 
one, but it is rather, in my opinion, to the 
management. If grown too vigorously, and not 
afterwards given a resting period by withhold¬ 
ing water from the roots, it may tend towards 
woody rather than flowering growth. This is a 
ease for a restricted border if the plant is not to 
occupy an unusual amount of space, to the dis¬ 
paragement of other climbers. It is an easily- 
managed elimber, given a moderate control at 
the roots. The best results I have seen 
have been with plants growing in brick pits 
about 3 feet square. Two such plants furnisned 
a supply from March onwarcis through the 
London season, and less plentifully until the 
late autumn. One was pruned immediately 
after flowering, so as to make its first growth 
the sam3 season, thereby forming its flower- 
trusses in the autumn. This would, of course, 
be the first to flower in the following spring. 
The other would be pruned in the early spring, 
any too early growth being held in check by 
keeping the plant dry at the roots. When 
pruned this plant would look quite bare, but 
the young growth would soon come away and 
yiela flower-trusses over a long period. I once 
had charge of a Stephanotis which was 
planted out without any restriction whatever, 
no border being made beyond a little good 
soil just around the roots. Inside of this 
house there was no room to make a border, so 
it was planted outside, the Btem coming in 
under the post on which the door was hung. 
Thus it was fairly planted outside, but I should 
add that the boiler was fixed on the other side 
of a wall contiguous to it; this explains why it 
grew for many years and flowered so freely. 
The soil was of a heavy, retentive character. 
Pruning was done in this case in the early 
spring, the plant being trained on the north 
side of a three-quarter span house. 

The Stephanotis can be grown remarkably 
well in pats, but as a rule the flowering season 
is not so prolonged. Two or three plants in 
pots would help to prolong the season. It is 
possible to keep these pot plants in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. during the winter when quite 
dry at the roots. Even if the leaves do feel 
soft, it will not materially matter. This is the 
plan often adopted by growers of specimens for 
exhibition or other special purposes, the plants 
being pruned and brought into more warmth 
about twelve weeks or a little more before they 
are wanted in flower, each young growth as it 
becomes sufficiently long being trained up a 
string towards the glass. To tie these shoots 
around the trellis in the old-fashioned way 
would often mean failure to produce flower- 
trusses, these, instead of advancing, dying off 
from want of light and air. Firm potting with 
about equal parts of peat and loam I have found 
to be the best treatment. Some few plants of 
Stephanotis have at times been raised from seed. 
I think it is thus that some cases of a non-flower¬ 
ing character have originated. There is what 
is known as the “Elv&aton” var., but I have 
never been able to see its superiority over the 
type when the latter is well managed. 

Grower. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cyclamens after flowering.— I am in 

doubt as to what to do with my Cyclamens, 
which have now done flowering. Should they 
be still kept watered and in the greenhouse, or 
be put into a cold-frame ?—H. G. C. 

The Cyclamens that have done flowering may 
now be stood in a cold-frame, but should be 
watered just as carefully as if in flower. They 
must be covered with a mat if there are any 
signs of frost. The pots should be stood 
sufficiently apartto^pvoid crowding the leaves. 

Digitized b> 
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As they show Signs of going to rest the Water 
supply should be diminished, and during June 
and July they will not need much water. After 
this, if kept a little moister, the young leaves 
will soon start, when they may be Bhaken clear 
of the old soil and repotted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. So treated, these 
plants will give a good display next year. 

Repotting Palm.*— Could you give me 
instructions for growings Fan Palm in a parlour 
window facing east, getting sun all the morning? 
I only have a fire in the room once a week. It 
is a large plant with about eight leaves, but in 
a pot only 6 inches across and very much pot- 
bound. Should I repot, and how ?—T. Ward. 

Yes, you can repot the Palm now, using some 
good loamy sandy soil, and taking care not to 
injure the roots in any way. Give good drain¬ 
age and keep in a shady position until the roots 
begin to work into the ne.w soil. See that the 
ball is moistened through before you do pot, 
and give a good Boaking immediately after 
potting. Be # careful not to overwater, other¬ 
wise the soil will get sour. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
losing their buds.—I shall l>e obliged if 
you can give me any reason as to why the buds 
of my Rhododendrons and Azaleas fall off 
instead of coming out? The plants are in a 
temperature of between 50 degs. and 60 (legs., 
and look very healthy and full of bloom, but 
the buds fail to open and fall off, and I shall 
be glad to know if they require special treat¬ 
ment?—H. G. C. 

It is extremely difficult to assign any reason 
for your Azaleas and Rhododendrons dropping 
their flowers before expansion without an 
examination of them, as various causes may 
have combined to bring about this unfortunate 
circumstance. Concerning the Azaleas, you do 
not say whether they are the evergreen kinds, 
known as Indian Azaleas, which are commonly 
grown in the greenhouse, or the hardy deciduous 
Azalea mollis, that is very generally employed 
for flowering under glass in early spring. In the 
case of A. mollis, a frequent cause of the buds 
dropping is taking the plants into the greenhouse 
before the roots are established in the new soil. 
They should when needed for flowering in the 
greenhouse be lifted from the open ground and 

S otted early in the autumn, as dv bo doing the 
owers open in a far more satisfactory manner 
than if the potting is carried out later on. If 
the Indian Azaleas are referred to another 
reason may be suggested, and that is many 
varieties in early spring push out two or three 
young shoots immediately below the flower-bud. 
If these shoots are not removed they grow 
rapidly and deprive the bud of so much nourish¬ 
ment that it dwindlesaway and ultimately drops. 
Again, if you are within reach of the heavy sul¬ 
phur-laden fogs which frequently prevail around 
London in winter, and during the last one they 
were particularly fatal to vegetation, this may 
be the cause of your buds dropping, as we have 
seen several instances of soud buds, both of 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons, being so much 
injured by fogs that they failed to open. This 
happened nearer to London than Beckenham is 
situated. If the roots of the plants have been 
allowed to get too dry this would account for 
the buds dropping ; but, as you say the plants 
look very healthy, this can scarcely be the cause. 
No special treatment iB required, and the 
temperature named is quite suitable for them. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— I will be 

much obliged if I can have any information 
about the Begonia called “ Gloire de Lorraine,” 
as to whether it should go to rest at this time of 
the year, or if it requires any special treat¬ 
ment ?— Silurian. 

This Begonia and all the varieties which 
claim B. Socotrana as one of the parents 
require a different treatment from that given 
the ordinary Begonias. The typical B. Socotrana, 
with the hybrids from it raised by Messrs. 
Veitch and M. Lemoine, all need much the 
same treatment, for they flower during the 
autumn and winter, after which they go to 
rest. The plants remain dormant until the 
summer is well advanced, when directly signs 
of growth are visible they must be turned out 
of their pots, shaken clear of the soil, and 
repotted. If placed in a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate house they will flower in due 
course. When resting, the plants must not be 


parched up, but the soil should always be kept 
slightly moist. A good open soil, such as is 
required for Begonias generally, will suit this 
class. 

Hyacinths with two flower-spikes. 

—I purchased in the beginning of October last 
a number of Hyacinth bulbs, paying a fairly 
good price. They were of different colours, 
but all single. I had them potted in October 
in good soil, and plunged in cinders 
outside until the middle of December, when 
they were taken inside—some of them into the 
house and others into a conservatory without 
heat. They were at first put in a dark place 
and gradually exposed to the full light. With 
only one exception the bulbs have thrown up 
two spikes of flowers, the one generally being 
only fairly good, and the other poor. They 
would have been much better if there had only 
been one spike. Would you kindly say if you 
know of any treatment by which I could pre¬ 
vent the double spikes in future years ? The 
first spike was showing colour and beginning to 
expand before the second became visible. The 
bulbs are only now in full bloom.— Anthos. 

The spikes are formed in the bulb in the year 
previous to their flowering, and it is impossible 
for you to prevent their opening. The bulbs 
probably received some check when the spikes 
were forming. A dry time followed by a wet 
season will cause the bulbs to start into second 
growth and cause a flower-spike ta be developed. 

Staging in greenhouse (Newstand).— 

The best arrangement for staging in greenhouse 
will be to have one broad shelf at back on a 
level with the wall shown in plan, and then 
narrow Rteps, till the front next the path is 
reached. The end next the dwelling-house 
could be dropped, either in a circular or any 
other form that will give a good view from 
drawing-room. The form of the house seems to 
offer some facilities for climbing Roses or other 
climbing plants. We should think in the 
summer shade will be found useful. Beside 
Chrysanthemums and bulbs you may grow 
Camellias, Azaleas, Genistas, Cyclamens, Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas. Most of these things will be 
in cold-frames in some partially shaded spot 
outside all summer. Hydrangeas, Pelargo¬ 
niums in variety, especially Zonals ; Begonias, 
both Tuberous and Fibrous rooted ; and among 
fine foliaged plants the Fan Palms may be 
grown in a low temperature. We expect you 
will find 40 degs. rather low' to keep up a supply 
of flow'ering plants in winter; 5 degs. higher 
will be better, but you will not have room for 
many Palms. 

A North American Orchid.— While 
a half-dozen species of the genus Cypripedium 
comprise the majority of our largest flowering 
Orchids east of the Rocky Mountains, there are 
still many members of our flowering Orchidacea* 
equally worthy of admiration and culture. 
Among these may well be classed that little 
woodland gem Goodyera pubescens. The foliage 
of this plant is of exquisite beauty, each leaf 
looking as if out from heavy, lustrous silk, over 
which has been thrown a veil of white lace. 
The flowers, which appear in July or August, 
are white, and though small are very delicate 
and pretty. Although a native of our northern 
woods, and able to withstand the rigour of our 
frightful winters, the Goodyera is amenable to 
household treatment, as I have had no difficulty 
in growing it successfully in the ordinary living 
room, the spike of dainty blossoms peeping 
forth from its setting of lovely foliage as 
contentedly as if looking up to the sky from the 
depths of “the forest primeval.”— Elisabeth 
Loney, New York. 

Orica Wilmoreana. — Where soft- 
wooded Heaths are grown in quantity this is 
almost indispensable, as it fonnB a good succes¬ 
sion to that charming winter kind E. hyemalis, 
so universally grown by all cultivators of this 
olass of plants. There is a considerable amount 
of resemblance between the two, the main 
points of difference between them being that 
E. Wilmoreana is more sturdy in growth, and 
flowers in spring instead of late autumn and 
winter, as E. hyemalis does. That they can be 
readily propagated is shown by the vast numbers 
turned out oy some of our market growers and 
the cheap rate at which good flowering examples 
are disposed of. 

Qrigiralfrcm 
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PREESIAS. 

Fkkkslas, in oonunon with all other bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted plants, have in their native 
habitat—V.e., the Cape of Good Hope—a fixed 
season of flowering, that in these islands is 
merely accelerated or extended according to the 
methods adopted. The largest growers of these 
plants secure their supplies as early as possible 
in the summer months, and commence potting 
or boxing in July and August. Boxing is that 
meetly in vogue by the market men who culti¬ 
vate these flowers by the thousand, the Guernsey 
growers being enabled to start cutting in 
Aovember under glass, and from this time 
onwards till late in spring. Want of sun 
prevents the English growers obtaining the same 
results at this season, while later on their 
produce is highly creditable. The beBt way to 
prolong the season to its utmost limit is to plant 
in'successive batches from the end of July to 
end of October in pots 5 inches in diameter, or 
boxes lo inches long, 10 inches wide, and 
4 inches deep inside, with an opening, say A-inch 
wule, in the bottom for free drainage. Such 
boxes will accommodate four dozen large 
tubers, which when planted should be 
covered with not more than ^ - inch of soil. 
The pots named will each accommodate half-a¬ 


v SPRING k THE " WASTE PLACES.” 

In many gardens there are out-of-the-way 
corners and neglected portions that with a 
little care and thought might be transformed 
and become—in spring, at least—the most 
beautiful and effective spots within the garden 
boundary. During other times of the year it is 
hopeless to expect anything at all in the way 
of colour in these places; thev are overhung, 
maybe, by deciduous trees, and once these have 
put on their thick foliage neither sun nor rain 
can penetrate ; but it is in these very places that 
in springtime there are endless possibilities. 
Let an amateur give a description of a few 
experiments with the hope that they may prove 
suggestive to those who may wish {o turn their 
attention to this phase of gardening. In this 
particular garden of which I write, and which is 
said to have been laid out by Paxton, there 
seemed great scope for this spring gardening. 
Below a long narrow lawn is a large mound on 
which grow a Walnut-tree, a Lime, a Copper 
Beech, and two or three Scotch Firs (note the 
exquisite blending of foliage in early summer). 
Beneath these trees was an inviting spot for my 
experiment, especially as it ran down on one 
side into an irregularly shaped plot of ground, 
planted with smaller trees and shrubs. Of this 



Freesia refracta alba. From a photograph sent by Mr. C. Church, 
2, Beech wood-road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


its likeness to the yet deeper blue of the 
Gentiana ocaulis. At no other time of the year 
shall our English garden give us a mass of blue 
such as this; and to those who often lament 
the poverty of our blue flowers the value of it 
will be untold. Nothing else is planted with 
it—neither Crocus, Snowdrop, nor Daffodil— 
there is nothing to break the depth of its 
brilliant pure colour. 

There is another experiment in spring garden¬ 
ing that is well worth the trying, and it also 
can be carried out on one of the “ waste places.” 
I have never seen it in any other garden and 
never read of it. It is this : A long bit of 
undulating ground, and planted with a mass of 
Crocuses—dark purple, pale purple, and all the 
intermediate shades—and over-plan ted with 
great cushions of purple Aubrietia. These 
plants are not to be dotted about in little 
patches as one often sees in surburban 
rockeries, but in wide masses—masses which, if 
left alone, run and creep away to nooks and 
crannies of their own finding, clothing rough 
stones by the way, and perhaps wandering down 
into the pathway and making themselves tilings 
of beauty. There is another flower which may 
be said to make a winter garden—the Snow¬ 
drop. I have in my mind an old country 
garden in the Eastern counties, where, under 
Elms and Beeches and shooting up through 
ground clothed with Ivy, springs a vast colony 
of Snowdrops. No one digs about them, no 
one disturbs them, and year oy year the ground 
is white with them, as with snow. 

All those who would thus bring a blaze of 
colour to the waste places within their gardens 
would do well to seize the time now to look 
round and determine the portion of ground they 
intend to brighten and make beautiful; and 
during the months that must pass before the 
planting time comes the soil can be made ready, 
trenching can be done, and manure loam added 
if necessary. A stock of Primroses and Aubrietia 
can be raised from seeds sown now. In this 
talk on spring gardening I have said nothing 
of Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, Tulips, nor 
Hyacinths, but, with the exception of tno first, 
they do not seem to me so suitable as those 
already named for the “waste places.” And 
it should always be borne in mind that a great 
deal of the success and much of the charm of 
gardening, and of spring gardening especially. 
Fie in realising the fitness of things. These 
“ waste places ” may not exactly be suitable for 
a wilderness garden, or a wild garden, yet 
neither do they belong to the province of culti¬ 
vated bods and borders, and plants that can 
essentially take care of themselves are those 
that seem to me to be the ones we should thus 
colonise. F. M. Wells. 

18, Sydenham-hill, S.E. 

[A suggestive and good note. Making the 
best of such waste places with spring flowers, 
many of which are quite hardy and vigorous, is 
the best way to get a spring garden without 
spoiling the summer garden, which of course is 
the most essential.— Ed.] 


•lozen tubers. A good mixture to grow them 
in consists of fibrous loam one half, to which 
add peat, well-decayed leaf-soil, and sharp 
sandy grit. Well-decayed and rather finely- 
sifteri cow-manure may be added at the rate of 
one-fifth part. When planted, the batches 
niay be first well watered, placed on a. bed 
of ashes, and then covered with 2 inches o/ 
G*-*)ft.nut-fibre. Later planted lots should be 
tn-ated similarly in ail respects, though as the 
colder nights appear they will be safer in a 
frame. It will oe well if the whole of what is 
intended for early work under glass be planted 
W much thq sanio time, thus encouraging an 
*uiy and abundant rooting before placing in 
t io greenhouse. When roots are freely pro¬ 
ceed, a light airv position and as near the 
gla* as possible should be chosen, and with 
mcretsing growth water must be given without 
*dnt. Anything approaching dryness at the 
1 x»t generally ends in failure. A fatal error is 
' T on the outcome of stagnant root moisture, 
dae to the placing of the pots in saucers that 
*re rarely ary, for while with a free drainage 
the water supplies may be abundant, the other 
fcUreme will be fatal. By early potting and 
subsequent forcing these fragrant flowers may 
be had for at least six months in succession 
without scarcely any break/" ^ .— I 

[ :iz by QIC 


latter bit was made a Primrose garden, pure 
and simple, Primroses from banks and lanes in 
all their delicate wild beauty ; Oxlips, with 
their greater staying powers, and the golden 
Primrose of cultivation. No other colours 
intrude themselves. It may be a whim and 
fancy, but it seems to me that if crimson and 
laced Primroses and Polyanthuses were admitted 
the garden would lose all its woodland charm. 
The yellow Primrose of cultivation is welcomed 
by reason of its affinity in colour to its wild 
brethren, and treasured by reason of its long 
flowering period. Plant your Primroses in 
broad, irregular masses, give them liberal culti¬ 
vation, ana in April lead your friends to your 
Primrose garden by winding paths, and let them 
come upon it as a surprise—you will not soon 
forget their pleasure. And the mound close by, 
under low Barberry, and between great clumps 
of Ferns and Solomon’s Seal, as yet beneath the 
soil, spring myriads of Aconites, Crocuses, and 
Daffodils, many of them peeping up through a 
carpet of Mossy Saxifrage. 

There is yet another comer where stands an 
old Apple-tree, which in its turn is one of 
spring’s fairest jewels; ju9t at present the ground 
beneath it is blue with the flowers of a thousand 
Siberian Scilla. It makes a wide sea of blue 
that serves to remind one of Alpine beauty in 


Carnations from seed. —Many people 
have an idea that these beautiful flowers are 
useless if raised from seed, on account of the 
large percentage of single flowers that they 
have been accustomed to get from seedlings. 
In common with most other things in gardening, 
a very marked improvement has been mode of late 
in Carnation culture generally, and in the saving 
of the seed in particular, so that now, if one 
gets seeds of a really good Btrain, fie may rely 
on getting quite two-third9 of good double 
floM'ers, and the freedom with which they bloom 
is marvellous, for they will produce bloom- 
spikes on nearly every shoot, and very few 
plants will yield so much bloom from a given 
area of soil. But I would strongly advise all 
lovers of these beautifully-scented flowers to 

§ ive yet another trial, getting best seed, for I 
nd that many of the most beautiful doubles 
are weakly in constitution and liable to the 
attacks of wireworm and other pests, so that 
the amount of bloom from them is not very 
large. From a good bed of seedlings one may 
cut basketfuls in all shades of colour, and if 
the flowers are not quite up to the standard of 
named varieties they are very useful for 
cutting and for filling vases, etc.—J. Groom, 
aoojxn-t. Original from 
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COTTAGE GARDENS. 

Flowers in the open air are mot with through- 


i i3 a saying that originated in the days when the 
later-introduced Teas and Hybrid Teas, with 
their long-extended period of bloom, were 


out the length and breadth of England in many ■ unknown, and is generally well exemplified in 



A l ‘ottage at Westbrook, Bromhain. From a photograph sent by 
\lr. Rossi ter, f>, Devonshire Milos, Rath. 

and diverse aspects. 1 here is a sense of rest- cottage gardens, where, as a rule, the Roses 
fulness in the humble cottage plot, with its 
ockground of full-foliaged Elms and, per- 
lance, its deep-eaved thatched roof, here 
-ellow with freshly-laid “ reed,” here sombre 
brown, here emerald-green, gold, or ruddy- 
orange, as the slanting sunbeams strike the 
Moss-grown thatch at varying angles, that is 
absent in many a more pretontious garden. 

The axiom “Flowers only flourish rightly in 
the gardens of those that love them,” is well 
exemplified in the cottager's restricted domain, 
for here flowers exhibit a spontaneity of growth 
suggestive of some subtle bond of sympathy 
between the plants and their owners ; of a 
recognition that the proprietor's hour or so of 
solicitous tending after a long day’s w’ork and 
the old grandam’s feeble attempt to assuage, 
with the help of a tiny, short-frocked assistant, 
the sun-dried rootlets with water from a 
cracked earthenware pitcher, merit a reward 
that is to bo judged, as was the widow’s mite, 
not by the intrinsic value of the gift, but by 
the spirit in which it was tendered. 

The lines— 

“ There purple Pausies, quaint and low, 

Forget-me-nots, and Violets grow, 

Or stately Lilies shine,’ 


grown are of the summer-blooming race, though 
occasionally a Marechal Niel may be seen bear¬ 
ing its splendid golden 
blooms on a sheltered 
w'all. Climbing Roses 
are especial favourites 
with the cottager, and 
many are the spare 
moments spent on the 
rickety ladder in training 
the luxuriant shoots 
round lattice windows 
and beneath the over¬ 
hanging eaves ; some¬ 
times, indeed, the very 
chimney is garlanded 
with a wreath of blossom, 
from which, on breath¬ 
less summer evenings, a 
thin column of vapour 
ascends aloft, growing 
ever fainter as it rises, 

1 and finally vanishing 
amid the spreading fans 
I of a giant Chestnut. 

In the springtime of 


thousands of bedded-out villa gardens docs not 
obtain in the cottage plot, and the striving after 
effect is but seldom manifested by geometrical 
figures and lines, and thus the “art” that 
“ itself is Nature,'’and not the trivial arti tire 
that obscures her intent, is the predominant 
feature. In some villages one particular flower, 
not necessarily a common one, will be found 
in almost every garden, the remainder of the 
plants varying according to the fancies of the 
respective tenants. Thus, in one village the 
white Everlasting Pea will be present in each 
garden : in another, the Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis) ; in a third, Campanula grandis or 
some specially showy variety' of Herbaceous 
Phlox. Almost invariably, however, even 
where a general similarity occurs in the garden 
occupants, the proprietors of one or more plots 
create a diversity of effect by striking out a line 
of their own. Here, a breadth of purple Irises 
glows imperially; here, the tall spires of 
crimson Hollyhocks flame against the white¬ 
washed wall ; here, spreading Godetias display 
their satin petals of carmine and white. 

Porches and walls afford scope for the employ¬ 
ment of any' leisure time which the cottage 
gardener may have at his disposal after he ha* 
attended to his plot of ground, for there are 
many delightful plants besides Roses that ait* 
well adapted for clothing such surfaces with 
flower mantles. The genial atmosphere of the 
south-west permits the use of some half-hardy 
subjects of strikingly decorative qualities whidi 
would be inadmissible in more northern locali 
ties. Of these Solanum jasminoides is facilt 
princeps, being without doubt the most effective 
flowering climber for warm districts, since it* 
white bloom-clusters produced tow'ards the end 
of April or commencement .of May increase in 
number until September, and are often lionie 


may well have been written of a cottage garden ; the year, when the 


indeed, nowhere does t he white Madonna Lily 
the emblem of virginal purity, flourish in such 
perfection as in the gardens of the poor, the fell 
disease, which often works such havoc in 
its ranks, rarely blemishing the loveliness of 
its snowy spires within the precincts of these 
unassuming sanctuaries. Cottagers, as a rule, 
have the good taste to recognise the value of 
fragrance, which has been happily styled the 
song of flowers, and in almost every garden 
perfumed blossoms are to be found that mingle 
the sweet breaths of their silent songs with the 
liquid notes of bird-voices that float through the 

dewy mcming air from verdant bough and j colour to the picture, 
flowering spray. Here the old-fashioned double and, later on, the pink 
white Rockets, that occupied a premier place in Thorns flush with rosy 
the parten'es of our ancestors, grow with hue. In the summer the 
unwonted vigour, scenting the balmy air of the high banks that slope 
long June twilights with such sweetness that from the garden-hedges 
the atmosphere is flooded with exquisite to the road are starred 
essence ; here crimson Clove Carnations exhale with the white flowers of 
their unrivalled scent, and the path-verges Woodruff with its faint 

f leam whitely’ with countless close-set, fringed aroma of new-mown hay', 
lossoms of odorous Pinks, while in their seasons and on dewy' evenings 
Violets and Lilies of the Valley spread their the “ Sweet Brier wind ” 
fragrances around. A great bush of the old of Jeffries breathes a 
Cabbage Rose, pink Moss Rose, or Maiden’s parting caress to the 
Blush often stands by the wicket-gate, and here tired day\ One of the 
and there a large standard of some vigorous chief charms in cottage 

variAtv H foAf nr ninra in (linmAt/ir la ft. nlmirl nf rrnnlona ia flinf f.Vinnnli ♦ 


month of May is but a 
few days old, some ruinl 
villages are filled through¬ 
out the length of their 
winding lanes with deli¬ 
cious perfume, the scent 
from unnumbered flower- 
clusters on the great 
Lilac - bushes in which 
certain of the cottages 
are well-nigh embowered, 
while the Laburnums’ 
golden rain lends bright 



A cottage garden in Ledbury. From a photograph sent ty Miss 
J. Niblett, Upham, Ledbury. 


variety, 5 feet or more in diameter, is a cloud of i gardens is that, though their details are few, 
blossom within a few days of the hay-carrying, i each reflects the distinctive ta 9 te of its pro- 


‘ It hastes, it wastes, the montji of the Roses, 
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prietor. The undue exactitude displayed i 


till as late a date as Christmas, \* T hile the In 
leaved Pelargonium Mine. Crousee U8,m 
survives U^ tVjiptfjrp against cottage wft “ s » ft, ‘ 
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NOTES d: REPLIES. 

The Genti&nella 

(< •enti&na acaulis). —Can 
you tell me what is the 
heat soil, etc., for Gen- 
tiana acaulis? Would 
piece* of limeatone stuck 
thickly in the lied lie 
likely to make it flower ? 
la tramping on the plants 
necessary? Year after 
year a large mass has 
few blooms. The soil is 
good loam, well drained, 
facing well south.—G. 

We have grown this 
in ?andy peat, sandy Boil 
over sandstone rock, in 
very light soil over 
gravel, and on varying 
• omiitions of loam and 
heavy loam that more 
nearly approaches clay, 

1 fiat we no longer believe 
in any particular soil 
for it. We prefer, how- 
ev er, a soil not too heavy 
.uid pretty sandy, and 
we certainly agree that a 
certain proportion of 
lime should be present 
in the soil. Very firm 
planting is an essential, 

mil to this end we have not only well trodden 
the | plants down, but we have more than once 
employed the garden roller over a new ly-planted 
lied and after frost. In your case we imagine 
that replanting and dividing would bring about 
a change, for it is possible that the central 
growths cannot develop, and thus flowering 
generally over the clump is not possible. Try 
the replanting of a portion, dividing them not 
too small, making the plants very firm. In 
ruther heavy soils we would add old mortar, 
limestone, or plenty of grit, such as rood- 
grit, with leaf-soil and manure. Planting must 
be done immediately or left to September, 
though in any case you could risk a plant or two, 
ami in this way gain knowledge by the autumn. 
The plant is fairly partial to moisture, but not 


A West Country Cottage. 


Early plants for mixed borders.— 

Can you give me a list of early spring plants 
for mixed borders, herbaceous and bulbous, to 
flower immediately after Crocuses and before 
Tulips, Daffodils, etc. ?— Dorchester. 

This is not easy or even safe to do, as you do 
not say what Daffodils you possess.” For 
instance, the Crocus is still with us, and the 
earliest flowers of such things as double 
Daffodils, Tenby Daffodil, Ard High, Countess 
of Anneeley, pallidus njwqpx, are withxus also ; 
while princeps is mmj thajrjr.lf <g.4id>l at 


avenue, eight beds on each side? Kadi lied is 
4 feet wide and .4*2 feet long. There is a row 
of Kim trees at the outside of the avenue and 
lieils, which throws a shade over them. 1 would 
like to plant them with annuals, if they would 
do. If not, kindly let me know what jiercnnials 
would suit ? 1 would like to have some dw arf 

stuff near the edges. The situation is very airy 
and dry, soil strong loam. I would like them 
to flower during the summer and autumn 
months. — H. F., Duldin. 

W'e think your better plan for this season 
would be to plant a collection of both annuals 
and perennials, particularly os you wish for 
summer and autumn flowers. To depend wholly 
upon the annuals may prove disappointing. 
The following are good and suitable annuals for 
vour purpose :—For sowing where intended to 
flower : Poppies, Phacelia campanularia, Chrys¬ 
anthemum segetum, C. tricolor, Helichrysums, 
Rocket, Larkspur, Linaria reticulata, Linum 
grandiflorum, Helianthus cucumerifolius, Esch- 
Bcholtzias in variety, Godetias, Mignonette, 
Love-lies-bleeding, Nemesia strumosd, Nemo- 
phila insignia, etc. For sowing in frames 
and transplanting in May: Asters in variety, 
•Stocks, Petunias, Nicotiana affinis, N. syl* 
vestris, Margaret Carnations, Verbenas, Phlox 
Drummondi, Marigolds, Zinnias, Cockscomb, 
Mimulus, Sweet Sultans, Celonias, etc., etc. 


Making bird lime. Would .sou kindls * 

recipe lor inuking Mrii-liiiic, us I um told that if thi* i* 
spread upon Mark thread and the thread* are fastened 
taut over a sets I hed, the lords *oon take fright and lease 
one's sprouting needling* t— F. W. 

Take, say, half a pint of I.inneed-oil, put it into an old 
pot and stand it on a close fire, Stirling it until it thicken*. 
This you can tell by cooling the stick in water and trying 
it with the fingers. It in l*-*t to make it rather harder 
than for u*e. Then pour it into cold water. It can l*e 
reduced to the proper consistency by adding a little 
Archangel tar. 

The Hollyhock disease. -I* there any wr> of 

curing or avoiding the nasty Hollyhock disease ? And 
what is the best kind of soil for Pinks, which hereeootltu 

die down in the winter Y—U. 

There is no known remedy for the Hollyhock disease, 
but it is modified by using manure somewhat sparelv 
We do not understand why your Pink* die in winter. Mi e 
should have attributed this to badly drained soil, but jou 
•peak of the soil os “ good loam, well drained,” and Pink* 
can have nothing better. I)o all Pinks, young and o!d, 
suffer, or only the old plants ? If so, try a drier, sunnier 
spot. 

Market flowers.—Can you give me the names of 
the best flowers to grow for market on a border facing 
south, in good loam—some for the autumn and some for 
spring—for table decoration chiifly?—E. 8. A., Kent. 

All depends on your nearest market and the den and 
tor cut-flower* existing in your neighbourhood. Daflulil* 
tor the early spring months and IJliums for the autumn 
would be suitable for your purpose. 

Muscarl Heldrelchl.— ‘The true species is easily 
recognised when it has once teen seen, although it must 
be said that it is not easily obtained true to name. T1 e 
flower* are a pretty blue,' with a white ring round the 
orifice of the little hrt|f. .^-i^prefk specie* with some 
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clothes them through the summer with a veil 
of flesh-pink. Roth of the foregoing are used 
with thu best effect in the* south-west as well as 
other more hardy climbers, such as Jasmine, 
Clematis montanu, the Virgin's Bower (C. 
Flammuls), Honeysuckles, Wistaria, the blue 
Passion-flower and its white variety Constance 
Elliot, while many plants of shrubby growth 
are utilised by cottage gardeners as wall coverers 
with pleasing results, auoh as Myrtles, Escallonia 
macrantba, Pyrua japonica, Cratiegus pyracan- 
tha, and Cotoneastcr microphvlla, the last 
with its numberless crimson berries being 
especially attractive in the winter when asso¬ 
ciated with the golden-flowered Jaaminum 
nudiflorum. In villages whore the cottages abut 
on the road, flower gardens, except at the back 
of the houses, are naturally an impossibility, 
yet even in this case the occupants often provide 
a brave display of colour by contriving a narrow 
border a foot or so in width between the front 
walls and the road, thus skirting the cottages 
with a floral hem. Here bright annuals such os 
Zinnias, Marigolds, Petunias, Asters, and Stocks 
form a striking blaze of colour, a strong-growing 
Carnation spreads—a goodly clump—into the 
dusty road, or a tall 
Hollyhock, or perhaps a 
few Orange Lilies, stand 
out from the white back 
ground. S. W. F. 

South Devon. 


tho date of your letter—vir, , March ‘28th. The 
only chance for an opening is in the event of 
your bull Ml —*.e., Tulips and Daffodils—being all 
late or May flowering kinds. Assuming this is 
the case, you could plant any of the Doronicums, 
Fritillaria imperialis, any of the Primula 
cortusoides group, Trilliums in shade and peat, 
Iris pumila varieties and allied forms, such as 
I. oloiensis and I. nudicaulis, etc. ; Hepaticas, 
Adonis vernalis, any Aubrictias, Arabis and its 
variegated form, Florentine Iris, the Lenten 
Roses, Helleborus oriental is and allied kinds, 
Orobus, any of the Megaseas, such as M. 
cordifolia and purpurea ; while Anemone 
fulgens, A. syl vestris, may also be serviceable 
in certain seasons ; Muscari conicum, and some 
late planted batches of Chionodoxa Luciliic and 
C. sardensis should also fit in quite well. As 
we have pointed out, however, the margin is 
very narrow, and wholly depends on the late¬ 
ness to flower or otherwise of the things you 
already possess. 

Showy plants for avenue flower¬ 
beds. Would you kindly let me know what 
would be the most showy things to plant in my 
flower - lieds, which are situated along an 


Perennials : Sunflowers (any). Kudbeckia New- 
mani, Helenium autumnale, H. pumilum, 
Gaillanlias, Tritonms, Phloxes, Eryngiuius, 
Galega (blue and white), Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety, Stenactis speciosa, Pyrethrum uligi 
nosum, Coreopsis grandiflora, Delphiniums in 
variety. These are summer, late summer, and 
autumn flowering. Early summer flowers are 
omitted. The perennials should be obtained in 
plants. You could also include single and other 
Dahlias. 

Clematises. —When and how can these be 
propagated ? Can I take cuttings?—G., Kings- 
ton. 

Clematises are propagated by grafting them 
on the roots of common kinds, by layers, and 
by division of the roots. To layer the Clematis 
the wood as it grows should be pegged down at 
each joint, a small cut being made close to the 
bud with a sharp knife to cause the roots to 
appear. Mix some fine sand with the soil to 
induce freer rooting. Stop the shoot after 
several growths have been so layered, and when 
rooted the young plants can be lifted and trans¬ 
ferred to their permanent quarters. Old roots 
I may be lifted in the winter and carefully divided. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. 

The following notes are given In response to enquiries made by “Chrysanthemum ” and others, and in giving the ^particulars regarding the 
varieties mentioned in their lists other readers of Gardening Illustrated will no doubt also be helped. It should be understood, however, 
that in many cases it may not be necessary to stop or rather pinch out the points of the shoots, as the plants may make the “ break ” in quite a 
natural way. The remarks should be useful to persons who have acquired their plants from the specialists rather late, in which case the date of 
the “ break ” forming in a natural manner would very probably be most uncertain. The dates are given to enable growers to get their flowers 
at their best by about the first week in November. 


Same. 

[ When to stop. 

Which bud to 
retain. 

Feeding required, etc. 

Name. 

When to stop, j 

1 Which bud to 
| retain. 

Feeding required, etc. 

Japanese. 1 


1 1 


Japanese (Cuntd.y 





Admiral Avell&n 
A astral ie 

Beauty of Teig-nmoutt. 
Col. W. B. Smith 
Charles Shrimpton 
Eda Proas 

Edith Tabor 
Kdwin Molyneux* 


Fiamina 
Florence Davis 
O. J. Warren 
(Jen!. Roberts 
Joseph Chamberlain 
Joseph Brooks 
J. S. Dibben 
Kentish Yellow 
Lady Esther Smith 
Lady H&nham 

Iwouis Boehmer 
Lord Brooke 
iAird Cromer 
Le Grand Dragon 
Milano 
Mme. Carnot 
Mme. Gustave Henry 
Miss Maggie Blenkiron 
Mrs. W. Mease 
Mrs. II. Weeks 
Mrs. A. Cross 
Mrs. Hennann Kloss 
Mrs. Coombes 


First week April 
Natural break 
Natural break 
First week April 
Second week May 
Third week May 

Natural break 
Natural break 


First week April 
Last week March 
Middle April 
Second week May 
End March 
First week May 
Third week May 
Natural break 
Third week April 
Natural break 

First week April 
First week May 
Third week May 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Middle April 
Natural break 
Second week May 
Middle April 
At once 

First week April 
Last week March 
Second week April 


Second crCwn 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 

First crown 
Pinch end of 
June,retain- 
ing first buds 
afterwards 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second orown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
end August 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Freely 

Freely; very tall 
Rather liberal 
Rather liberal 
Freely 

Moderate, inclined to 
damp 

Rather liberal 
Liberal 


Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 

Liberal; rather late 

Freely 

Liberal 

Moderate 

Liberal 


Liberal 

Liberal food supplies 

Freely 

Moderate 

Liberal 

Moderate 

Not too freely 

Freely; strong grower 

Moderate 

Sparingly 

Freely 

Liberal; late variety 
Not. too liberal; easy 
grower_ 


Mona, lloste 
Mme. M. Ricoud 
Mons. Ohenon de L^che 
Mrs. 8. O. Probin 

Mutual Friend 

Niveum 

Oceana 

Prtfet Roberts 
Phoebus 

Rose.Wynne 
Red Warrior 
Sunflower 
Viviand Morel 
Wm. Bardney 


Notutal break 
First week April 
Natural break 
Natural break 

Second week May 

End March 

Natural break 
Second week April 
Middle April 

Middle April 
End March 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Third week May 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 

First crown 

Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 

Seaond crown 
8econd crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 


Moderate 

Freely 

Moderate 

Not too freely; easy 
grower 

Not too freely; strong 
grower 

Not too liberal; rather 
late sort 
Freely 
Freely 

Liberal feeding; easy 


grower 
Moderate 
Not too liberal 
Moderate 
-Freely 
Freely 


Incurved. 

Chas. U. Curtis 

Countess of Warwick 
D. B. Crane 

Duchess of Fife 
Miss Louisa D. Black 
Mrs. H. J. Jones 
Mrs. Thomas Wood 
Mrs. N. Molyneux 
Major Bonaffon 


First week April 

First week April 
Natural break 

Last week March 
Last week March 
First week April 
Last week March 
Last week March 
End March 


Second crown 

Second crown 
Late crown 
(end August) 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown - 
Second crown 
Second orown. 


•Freely after bud* we 
set 

Freely 

Freely 

Not too freely 
Freely 

tfbt.toofreely 
Moderate 
Moderate ; 

Freely . 


Large Anemone. 


Mrs. Judge Benedict 


First week April 


Second crown 


Freely 


As a generol rule it is better to take up three shoots from the first break, and keep to this number all the way through. All plants which 
have not made a natural break by the third week in May should be pinched, three shoots afterwards grown on, and first crown-buds retained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums — preparing 
ground for the early sorts ( J. R. H.).— 
With the approach of more genial weather it 
would be wise to have the ground devoted to 
the early - flowering kinds got ready. It is 
fairly safe to assume that the soil has been 
deeply dug and left in a rough condition for the 
March winds to sweeten, but if this has not 
been done take the matter in hand at once. 
Impoverished soil, peculiar to the gardens in 
most suburbs, should be enriched with some 
good manure, while those gardens in more 
favoured positions, where the soil is in good 
heart, need but little added to make them suit¬ 
able for these plants. The soil, a few days 
before planting, should be broken up with a 
rake and neatly levelled. In the meantime the 
plants should be hardened off in a cold-frame, 
but on no account should they be planted out 
until all fear of hard frosts is over. Planting 
in some seasons may commence towards the end 
of April, while in others it is necessary to do 
this a few weeks later. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping; and 
timing the plants (Old Subscriber). — 
Although the operation of stopping and timing 
the plants of Chrysanthemums has on various 
occasions been deprecated by some writers, this 
does not necessarily follow that what they say 
is correct. By “stopping” a plant the grower 
may make up for late propagation, and by these 
means ensure the production of buds of a certain 
kind within a prescribed period. As you are 
probably aware, many sorts are seen in far 
better condition when second crown-buds are 
selected, and to effect this object the plants are 
Btopped at a date when it is considered the 
peculiarities of the plants are best served by 
such manipulation. Of the varieties mentioned 
in your list, Charles Davis and the parent plant, 
Viviand Morel, and W. H. Lincoln, should not 
be interfered with in any way, but allowed to 
make a natural break. Any buds developing on 
these same plants during the closing clays of 
August should be retained, and should also 

S 've splendid results. Plants of Lady Ridgway, 
meat Cannell, and Mile. Laurence Z£ae 
should be pinched immediately these notes are 
read, and second cyowh-burls retairifd.^ Those 
Digitized by 
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also of Western King, Sunflower, and Inter¬ 
national should be allowed to make a natural 
break, and first crown-buds retained. Plants 
of Edwin Molyneux should be allowed to make 
a natural break, and during the last week in 
June be pinched. From the resulting growths 
the first buds appearing should be retained. 

Chrysanthemums —18 Japanese 
varieties for exhibition (General French). 
—The whole of the varieties in your list may 
safely be considered suitable for exhibition. The 
best eighteen sorts are: Rose Wynne, Mons. 
Chenon de L^che, Mons. Hoate, Mrs. G. W. 
Palmer, Mrs. Coombes, J. R. Upton, G. C. 
Schwabe, Soleil d’Octobre, Mme. Carnot, Lady 
Hanham, Chas. Davis, and Robert Powell. The 
foregoing varieties are seen in best condition 
when they are treated for a second crown-bud 
selection, and from the latter blossoms of good 
form and colour invariably develop. The 
remaining six varieties should embrace 
R. Hooper Pearson, Australie, Jane Molyneux, 
and Hon. W. F. D. Smith, each of which should 
be allowed to make a natural “break,” from 
which a first “ crown ”-bud selection should be 
made. Mrs. H. Weeks and Mary Molyneux 
are very late sorts, and when presented in 
character are of immense value on the exhibition 
table. In order to ensure the first crown-bud 
being developed in sufficient time for the 
ordinary November shows, you should pinch the 
first-named about the third week in April and 
the last-named about the first week in May. In 
each case first crown-buds formiiig on the result¬ 
ing shoot should be retained. The variety in 
your list named Mrs. A. J. Millar is unknown 
to us. We know of a variety catalogued as Mr. 
A. G. Miller, which is a very beautiful silvery- 
pink Japanese flower. This variety, if it has 
not made a natural “ break ” by the third week 
in May, should have the point of the shoot 
pinched out, retaining first crown-bnds on the 
subsequent shoots. 

Chrysanthemums — how to get 
dwarf plants (//. B .).—If your plants are, 
as you say, about a foot high at this early 
season, it is useless for you to expect to get 
dwarf plants, if they are grown in the usual 
manner. Yon mention that ytm want them as 
dwarf as those seen at Kew during the flowering 
seorion, and this may, with a little trouble. 


easily be brought about. Your gardener friend 
is partly right in saying the plants should le 
cut down. He is wrong, hoWever, in advising 
you to cut back the plants to t he hard wood. 
If you did this the probability is that the haid 
portion of the main stem retained would not 
break away freely into new growth, and if you 
are to get nice, dwarf, bushy plants free growth 
from the portion of the plants retained is most 
essential. An inch or two above the hardwood 
is where the cut should be made, and if the 
plants be kept fairly dry at the roots for a short 
period new shoots will soon be seen breaking 
away from the axils of the leaves. As to the 
time when the plants should be cut back, the 
late varieties should first be taken in hand, 
ohoosing the third week in Mav as that best 
suited to their requirements. Ten days later 
the ordinary November mid-season kinds may 
receive attention, concluding with what are 
usually termed semi-early or late October- 
flowering varieties about the middle of June. 
A natural “ break ” is caused by the formation 
of a bud in the point of the shoot, this bud 
causing the plant to break out into several new 
shoots. These plants too, in your selection, 
should be cut back beloifc where the “ break ” 
was made if you wish to make dwarf examples 
of them. When a “ late crown ”-bud is recom¬ 
mended, this generally refers to a “crown”* 
bud forming about the end -of August. That 
you may distinguish a “ crown ”-bud from a 
terminal-bud the following brief description 
will probably suffice: A “crown”-bud is 
always surrounded by new shoots, and the buds 
are produced individually at the apex of each 
shoot, while in the case ‘of “ terminal”-buds 
they apptear in clusters, and mark the termina¬ 
tion of the plant’s growth. Unless a very free 
display of blossoms is required it is usual to 
retain only the largest and best shaped bud 
in the cluster. These plants are admirably 
adapted for dwarf glass structures, and make 
handsome specimens for grouping. As far as 
possible the selection should be confined to those 
sorts known for their dwarf character, as some 
of the taller kinds, even when cut back hard, 
make so much growth afterwards that they 
reach a height of i quite 5 feet or 6 feet. 
Australie is an excellent example of the latter 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE ROSE NOTES. 

Since the last notes were penned wo have had 
some rather severe frosts, and I hear that Tea 
Roses have fared rather badly. Especially is 
this the case in low-lying districts, which proves 
that if one has the opportunity an elevated spot 
is best for this tribe. When the growths of 
this tribe show signs of injury do not hesitate 
to cut past this to dormant eyes. If pith is in 
anv way discoloured no good result will follow, 
unless we cut right back to that which is sound 
and white. Where so-called climbing Roses, 
such as the Gloire de Dijon tribe, are grown as 
hushes, unless plenty of room can be afforded for 
the long growths to spread outward, it is a good 
plan to train these long growths around three 
stakes placed in the ground, bringing their 
{joints together and tying about 3 inches from 
the top. Pillar Roses must have their stakes 
renewed, unless they happen to be of iron. 


useful next year. Do not go in for a collection, 
but a very select selection suitable for cutting 
for the house. The buds inserted last summer 
will now require attention. Those have been 
covered either with earth or weeds until the 
present time. We are now uncovering them to 
prevent grubs eating the tiny buds should there 
be any in the soil. Place a pointed 3-feet 
6 -inch Bamboo-cane against each stock on the 
east side. When the strong gales come from 
the west the little shoots find a resting-place 
against the cane. After the canes are placed 
have the surface carefully and thinly dug over, 
or a good hoeing will answer the same purpose. 
Do not, on any account, allow the surface to 
become baked and hard ; keep the hoe fre¬ 
quently in use among the Roses. Any standard 
stocks whose buds have failed should have the 
growths cut close back to the main stem. New 
growths then break out upon which to bud 
again this summer. Rooted cuttings and 
rooted layers should now be transplanted into 
their permanent quarters. Give some fine soil 


Roses when in this stage can take a good supply 
of water. Keep the foliage clean by syringing 
every morning, and where possible use soft 
water. Do not be afraid to use it fairly cold, 
for it is a good preventive of mildew. If water 
is chilled Dy adding hot water from a boiler, 
this leaves a sediment on the foliage which is 
anything but conducive to good health. Pot- 
Roses grown under cooler conditions, principally 
for exhibition, will require looking over carefully 
for maggot, also to remove ill-placed shoots, or 
such as seem likely to cause over-crowding in 
the centre of the plant. If bottom-heat is 
available insert a few pots of cuttings, using the 
growths that have just flowered. Out these 
into lengths of 4 inches or 5 inches. Retain the 
foliage of the topmost eye ; the other leaf-stalk 
should have its end leaflet removed. Cut the 
ends level just below the eye. Well crock the 
pots, use a very sandy compost, and plunge the 
pots into bottom-heat of about 55 degs. to 
58 degs. They will root in thirty days to thirty- 
six days, and should then be potted off and 
grown on in the same temperature. Rosa. 



A cottage at Keevil, Wilts. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Rossi ter. (See page SO.) 


Nothing looks worse than a pillar Rose badly 
grown with the ugly stake much in evidence all 
the summer. Of course, if the proper kinds are 
planted this will not occur. The beauty of a 
pillar Rose is in its informality. Allow a few 
of the best summer growths to bend away from 
the cent re support. Do not harbour old worn- 
out growths. Cut them out and give the one 
to three-year-old shoots room for development. 
Standard Roses will also need to be overhauled 
and their stakes renewed. A piece of rubber is 
often employed to prevent the ligature chafing 
the stems. Rose beds where not too crowded 
may be carpeted with Tufted Pansies. Nothing 
harmonises so well with Roses. Beds of Tea 
Roses covered in this way with suitable con¬ 
trasts not only have a charming effect, but 
they take the place of a mulch. 

Dwarf stocks for budding this summer may 
s till be planted. If one has room for a row or 
two of Manetti or Brier cuttings, where Celery 
or other highly-fed vegetables have been grown, 
do not miss the opportunity of planting some. 
If^budded this summoriCfuy wall comqjl most 
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to each. If possible plant all in one piece 
of land or bed. Cuttings inserted under 
bell-glasses last .Tune and July will now be fit 
for potting up into small 60’s. Use a sandy 
compost and place them in a cold-frame kept 
close for a few’ days. Such cuttings will be 
ready to plant out at the end of May and early 
in June. Select a nice w r ell tilled piece of land 
for them. The reason so many fail with own 
root-Roses is because the very small plants are 
planted in cold, ungenial soil. They require 
careful nursing at first. Cuttings inserted out¬ 
doors last autumn should be looked over. The 
recent frost has most likely raised the cuttings 
an inch or so. Push them down so that their 
base is resting on the soil, tread the latter, then 
give surface a good hoeing. 

Pot-Roses that are showing buds will benefit 
by a sprinkling of some good fertiliser. I have 
found the following very useful for pot-Roses 
w’hen the buds are swelling : 1 oz. of sulphate 
of ammonia and 3 oz. of superphosphate, dis¬ 
solved in 10 gallons of water. Maintain a moist 
atmosphere now that foliage is nearly developed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Cloth of Gold not flowering. 

—This is generally known as the shyest bloom¬ 
ing Rose in existence. We should say your 
plant would flow’er after such a summer as the 
last, the growths being surely w'ell ripened. As 
to pruning, it is best left alone. We fear you 
will not obtain any bloom from the very strong 
sappy shoots; but, if not likely to erow’d the 
other growths too much, w'e should advise you 
not to prune them, for often the laterals of such 
growths will flow'er t he following year. If any 
growths are more disposed to flow’er than others 
it is the long, thin, wiry ones. You will encou¬ 
rage them to bloom if you allow' the longest 
growths to fall aw’ay from the wall in an arch¬ 
like manner, the remainder spread out fan-like 
as much as possible. Many years ago w’e 
How’ered this lovely Rose most successfully by 
budding it upon a yellow Banksian growing on 
a south w’all. We believe the Italians adopt 
some such method, both with Cloth of Gold and 
Marechal Niel. Although the former is so shy 
How’ering, we had several maiden, or one- 
year-old, plants of it that bore flowers last 
summer. These blossoms w’ere produced right 
at the extremity of the 4-feet and 5-feet current 
season’s growths. As your plant is so very 
vigorous, you w’ould do well to avoid giving it 
liquid-manure or other stimulants. Try and 
starve it into flowering. 

Pruning moderate-growing Roses. 

—I much appreciated the advice given on March 
17th by “H. S.”on Rose pruning, at the same 
time wished it had been more explicit on 
moderate-growing kinds. I planted a Marie 
Baumann about March 2nd, with five shoots 
about 2 feet long, leaves breaking freely there¬ 
from. What with the new planting and frosts 
it now has a very bad appearance, shoots look¬ 
ing dead a considerable distance down from the 
top. Will you advise me as to future treat¬ 
ment ?— Inquirer. 

Although Marie Baumann is sometimes 
described as a vigorous grower, the majority of 
rosarians would vote it a Rose of moderate 
habit. The plant you recently set out is an 
exceptionally good one, but we should advise 
you to cut back these 2-feet growths to within 
about 6 inches of the ground. This should leave 
on each four to six good dormant eye9. 
Do not wait for these to break out into leaf, but 
cut back the shoots at once. Marie Baumann 
starts into growth quickly, and the recent 
transplanting, together with cutting winds, 
would be sure to cause the young tender growths 
to appear dead. But it is the fine dormant buds 
below these that will yield those superb and 
fragrant blooms so much admired. Even if you 
can induce this variety to make fairly good 
annual growth you must nevertheless prune 
each new’ shoot back each year to the third or 
fourth eye, and about every alternate year out 
some of the oldest growths quite down to the 
base of the plant, so that new wood is induced 
to break out. Marie Baumann requires rich 
soil and high cultivation. Be careful not to 
give it too much rich food this year, but another 
season, wdien it has established itself, a handful 
of bone-meal and liberal doses of liquid-manure 
during the summeiv,YjiBj|i^lp^^pnsiderably. 
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MAKING AND PLANTING VINE 
BORDERS. 


I AM planting a vinery, 26 feet long 22 feet 
wide. Now am I to make the bed and what is 
it to be composed of ? Is drainage required and 
how made ? What depth is it to be ? Should the 
Vines be planted in an outside or an inside 
border ? I can arrange that the roots may grow 
either inside or outside, as I am building the 
front wall on railway rails. How many Vines 
should I plant in the house, and what ones 
would you recommend? I intend heating it 
with hot-air.—M. 0. W. 

Where the site of the border is clay or 
approaching it, concrete is needed to prevent 
tne roots from penetrating an unsuitable sub¬ 
soil. In cold, low-lying districts the depth of 
outside borders should not exceed 2$ feet at the 
bach, and not more than 2 feet at the front. 
After the natural soil has been removed, and 
previous to laying on the concrete, a drain 
should be carried along the front of the intended 
border at some 6 inches below the general level. 
This should have a good outlet, and should 
receive a good covering of stones or broken 
bricks. From 9 inches to a foot of brick-bats 
should also be laid upon the surface of the 
concrete, which should be 3 inches thick and have 
a good fall from the wall of the vinery to the 
main drain already referred to. Where the sub¬ 
soil is sand or gravel, the necessity for artificial 
drainage is reduced to a minimum. For early 
forcing we prefer a border entirely inside 
the house, as then the roots are more on 
an equality with the foliage so far as 
temperature is concerned, and consequently 
work in more thorough unison than when the 
roots occupy an outside border. With vineries 
that are not forced the case is widely different, 
as by the time the roots are moving the sun’s 
rays are becoming powerful, and consequently 
in the matter of heat the roots and foliage are 
more on a parallel than is the case with the 
earlier forced Vines with roots in an outside 
border. In regard to 

Compost, there is, perhaps, more variety of 
opinion than over any other point relating to 
tne cultivation of the Vine. Some growers 
maintain that the use of farmyard manure is 
wrong, while others argue that success is in a 
great measure due to its use. For compost 
add to every ten cart-loads of good holding 
fibrous loam, cut, if possible, from an old sheep 
or deer pasture, three loads of mortar-rubble, 
4 cwt. of horse-hoof parings, and one good cart¬ 
load decomposed cow-manure. Let the whole 
be turned over several times and wheeled in in 
a dry condition to form the border. The drain¬ 
age should in all cases be covered with turves, 
Grass side downwards, before the soil is placed 
upon it, in order that it may not be choked. 
It is a capital plan to make Vine-borders piece¬ 
meal, and if 6 feet is made the first year it will 
be sufficient for the roots for two seasons. One- 
half of the remaining space may then be filled 
in, and the rest the following year. If each 
new addition exceeds the other in richness, the 
roots of the Vines will receive nourishment in 
proportion to the demand made upon them by 
the foliage and fruit. We are not in favour of 
Vines which have been raised and grown the 
first year in strong bottom-heat; as a rule the 
fibrous roots of such Vines perish when exposed 
in autumn, and are of no service to the Vine 
when planted the following year. Numerous 
young Vines which would otherwise do well are 
checked by too frequent waterings the first 
year. As a rule, even if entirely inside, a 
couple of waterings are all that are needed the 
first summer if a surface mulch is applied. 
Indifferent spoutings are often the cause of 
Vines failing, these being too small to receive 
the rainfall from the roof, especially during 
heavy storms. Covering the border with dry 
leaves is also necessary, particularly for newly - 
planted Vines, as the fibres which in such cases 
lie near the surface are easily ruined by frost, 
should such occur after much rain. 


For permanent Vines the distance apart 
should not be less than 5 feet, although market 
growers plant more closely. The best varieties 
if you wish to have Grapes both early and late 
are Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, Muscat 
of Alexandria (at the warmest end of th< 
Alicante, and Gros 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Manure-water for Vines.— I should 

be glad if you would advise me. I have an 
early vinery in flower. The Vines are planted 
inside in very loose, open soil with plenty of 
drainage. How often should the Vine-border 
require water ? Would it be safe to water the 
border with stable drainings diluted with clear 
water to one half ? Also, would the ammonia 
rising from the manure-W'ater do any harm to a 
collection of plants, including Ferns, that I 
have in the same house ?—J. H. 

If the inside border is dry, water, must be 
given, but be careful in using strong stimulants 
now the Vines are in flower. Instead of using 
one-half of the stable drainings use only one- 
fourth, or less if the manure is strong, and 
raise the temperature of the water by mixing 
hot water with it. It is impossible to say how 
often inside borders should be watered, but, if 
well drained, it is not easy to overwater them. 
A mulch of manure can be placed on the 
surface, and that will do away with the 
necessity for 'watering so much. The liquid- 
manure should not be made strong enough for 
the ammonia to injure any plant in the house. 
If there is the least suspicion of this leave an 
inch of air on along the ridge for two or three 
hours. 

Planting a Vine (R. H. Thomas .)—You 
say the house is a lean-to, 28 feet long and 
10 feet wide, 6 feet to eaves, and 10 feet to 
ridge, and is heated by a Star boiler, fixed out¬ 
side, from which is taken a 2-inch flow and 
return along the front of the house for 23 feet. 
If this is the whole of the heating power- 
40 feet 2-inch pipe—we are not saying it is not 
enough for your purpose, though sometimes we 
should think there would be a difficulty in 
keeping out frost. We do not see the necessity 
for taking the Vines out of the house at ail 
during winter. If you had one Vine trained 
along the front of the house, and young rods 
led from the main stem, 3 feet apart, all near to 
the ridge, and leave the Vine inside altogether, 
you would find it would do better, and you 
would have more and better fruit if you applied 
sufficient nourishment to the roots. Of course, 
there would not be heat enough to force the 
Vine, and that would suit the Peach-tree 
on the wall When several things are 
planted in one house it is a disadvantage to 
have the command of too high a temperature, 
unless the management is in careful hands. 
Under reasonable management a Grape-Vine 
ought to bear a fair crop of G rapes every year. 
When a Vine has been overcropped for a series 
of years it will be an advantage to take a light 
crop for a year or two, but with proper feeding 
this is seldom necessary or desirable. You have 
not enough ventilation for hot weather. Better 
have three of the front sashes made to open, but 
you will not want to use the front ventilators 
till the weather gets warm and genial in June. 
If we are right in assuming the boiler is fixed 
outside there should be no smoke escape when 
stoking to injure anything inside the house. 
The expansion pipe, if the heated water escapes, 
should he carried outside. 

Birds and fruit-trees.— In reply to 
“ D.,” I should strongly advise him to enclose 
his bush fruit with small-meshed wire. A few 
years ago I took charge of a garden where 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes were plentiful, 
but fruit never Been in any quantity; so I set 
to work at once and enclosed the plot, the 
rosult being that I had plenty of fruit for my 
own wants and to spare. I left the door open, 
except when there was ripe fruit, as I kept 
bullfinches and sparrows down with the gun. 
Another gardener near who was not allowed to 
use a gun had a large piece enclosed, from 
which birds are entirely excluded the whole 
year, and he has bushes of perfect shape as he 
loses no buds and lie always has splendid crops 
of fruit. I have never known him to be 
troubled with insect pests. Once or twice I 
have seen a few Gooseberry-bushes stripped of 
their leaves by caterpillars, but not to anything 
like the extent I have seen it in open planta¬ 
tions where birds of all sorts were plentiful. 
Birds are not nearly so useful to the fruit¬ 
grower as some people would have us believe, 
although in other ways they are indis¬ 
pensable. Bullfinches ana sparrows, the former 
especially, are decided pests to the fruit-grower. 


The sparrows feed their young to a large extent 
on caterpillars, small snails, and other pests 
injurious to the gardener, but I also know to 
my cost that they do a great amount of damage 
by taking the buds of Currants, Gooseberries, 
Pears, etc. I have at present Pear-trees under 
my charge that are entirely stripped of their 
bloom-buds by sparrows alone, in spite of spray¬ 
ing and sprinkling with nauseous mixtures, 
owing to the buds being so large that they can 
extract the inside portions without tasting the 
outside as is the case with smaller buds. They 
are so numerous and daring here, that they soon 
do a great deal of mischief, and, I regret to say, 
the trap that will catch the eunning sparrow 
has not yet been invented. — Hants. 

Treatment of Peaches and Vines.— 
I shall be much obliged for information regard¬ 
ing some Peach-trees and Vines that I planted 
at the beginning of the year in an unheated 
house. The Peach-trees are all breaking, and a 
good many of the flower-buds are open. Ought 
the trees to be disbudded, and to about what 
extent ? Or would it be best to let them all 
grow for the first year, and then prune out in 
the autumn ? Vines were plantea at the same 
time. I cut them back to 5 feet from the 
ground. The buds are now plumping up, and 
some just bursting. Ought I to cut off all the 
lower buds and only leave two or three at the 
top, or shall I wait till they all burst into 
growth and then rub off?—W. D. S. 

The disbudding of young Peach-trees the first 
season afterplanting should be limited in extent, 
as there is more space to be filled up. Still, what¬ 
ever is required should be done, and done 
promptly. If we have the framework of young 
reach-trees to fill with young fruit-bearing 
branches we may leave enough of the best placed 
young shoots to train in between the main 
branches from 6 inches to 8 inches apart. 
These will form the main branches o! the 
future tree. Though the trees are flowering, 
unless they are very strong, it will hardly 
be wise to take more than one or two fruits 
this season. If they grow freely they 
will bear that easily. It is, however, a mistake 
to overload a young tree. As regards cutting 
back or disbudding young Vines, much depends 
upon their age and strength. Unless very strong, 
5 feet is over long to leave the stem. There is 
nothing gained by leaving a long stem unless the 
wood is strong enough and well enough ripened 
to bear fruit. When this is done there is often 
a contracted piece of stem between the roots 
and the wires, where the first young shoots 
are tied down. Under any circumstances if the 
5-feet stem is left do not rub off any buds or 
shoots which may start away from there, as 
if left for this season they will strengthen 
the stem. The main leader should be laid in 
full length, and the laterals pinched to half-a- 
dozen leaves or so. If any bunches of Grapes 
show one bunch may be left. 

Training: Peach-trees.— Will you give 
me some instructions on the management of 
Peach and Nectarine-trees plantea in the 
autumn, so as to have nice-shaped trees?— 
Constant Reader. 

We are assuming the Peach and Nectarine- 
trees are dwarf-trained, not bush trees, as are 
sometimes planted in orchard-houses. They 
would probably have six well - developed 
branches, three on each side. If they have 
more branches the principle will be the same, 
as they would spread out so that there would 
be an equal number on each side. Before they 
are trained we shall have to see how far they 
should be cut back. If the wood is w r ell ripened 
it will not be necessary to cut back very far ; 
from a fourth to a third will be enough. We 
should prefer a fourth, or even less, if we could 
ensure the back buds breaking well. If there 
are three shoots on each side the bottom pair of 
shoots will be trained out horizontally, the 
centre pair obliquely at equal distances on each 
side of a vertical line in the centre, and the 
other pair of shoots midway between the bottom 
pair and the centre pair. We may term this 
the framework of the tree, and when the young 
shoots start away we must so manipulate them 
as to fill in the spaces with young wood at equal 
distances apart, and soplaced that they are 
about G inches apart. We do not want gross 
wood, and to this end we have left perhaps 
more shoots than will be required, and further, 
when laterals are thrown out, we should select 
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in a warm cellar or beneath tho stage of a 
greenhoilse. If that be done early in January 
there will be good pullings in February. A 
second lot of toots, so treated, should give a sup* 
ply in March. If these forced roots be divided 
later and replanted outdoors, they, too, will 
r. Some old roots 
lifted and divided every year. Some, 

_*_ ’ _ y, can be covered up with 

tubs outdoors to give early pullings. . The best 
Hawke’s Champagne and Victoria, 
Your first effort 
itock 

have a plentiful 


often saved from destruction. Where rough 
home-made, moderately deep boxes are available, 
it will pay to plant in these some of the more 
advanced tubers of the earliest sorts, placing the 
boxes in light, airy positions in orchard-houses 
or late Peach-houses. The possibility of a break 
between successional frame batches and the 
earliest border lots is thus avoided. If a few 
rows of Puritan, Sutton’s Seedling, or Beauty of 
Hebron are planted with the dwarf Ashleaf 
section they will follow closely on their heels. 


a few, Rs many as there is room for, of the be£t 
of these to lay in to extend the troo os much 
possible. This will prevent the main shoots 
gettLng too gross, and the laterals will simply 
divert the surplus strength into fruit-bearing 
wood for next year. Peaches require a firm 
root-run, but the border should not be rich. If 
planted in rich soil one of the difficulties in the 
training of young trees is to keep them from get¬ 
ting gross. Of course, the roots can be lifted, 
but we would rather avoid that, and let the 
growth come on steadily and moderately from 
the first. 

Training 1 Vines. —If the common custom 
of one-rod, spur-pruned, is to be adopted—and 
this is generally the plan followed where Vines 
are to last a number of years—one eye only -will 
be required, but it is never.safe to depend upon 
one only for a time. It often happens that this 
single shoot is broken off or slugs may devour 
the Succulent morsel. If Vines with four or 
more shoots are to be found, the whole of the 
buds on the 2-feet stems must be retained, and 
as growth proceeds train them at will. For the 
one-rod plan, remove two or three of the buds 
near the point of the cane, and when it can be 
seen that those near the base are swelling freely, 
remove all but the two nearest the base. The 
early removal of the uppermost buds induces a 
stronger growth of the base shoots. When 
these have grown 6 inches long they are tolerably 
secure from slug attacks. Choose that which is 
the most promising, if possible selecting that 
nearest the soil, and remove the other so as to 
concentrate the whole of the energy of the plant 
into this one shoot. The 2 feet of stem denuded 
of its buds need not be cut away at once, but, 
left until the following autumn, it will be found 
useful to secure the growing shoot to. Keep 
the surface of the border sprinkled with soot 
and fresh lime, as both act as a check to tho 
ravages of slugs and snails alike. A daily 
syringing of the young canes with tepid water 
will induce them to break more vigorously 
into growth. If single rods are to be adhered 
to, not less than 3 feet of Rpace should be 
given. For strong-growing sorts like Gros 
Colman, Muscat of Alexandria, and Gros Guil¬ 
laume 4 feet is not too much. Varieties of 
ordinary growth, like Black Hamburgh and Ali¬ 
cante, will succeed with 6 inches less space 
between.—E. 


give a succession another year, 
must be so J 

also, once there are plenty 

t \ . 

varieties are 

the former being the earlier, 
must be directed to securing a large si 
of roots, and then you can 1 
supply of stalks for pulling. 

Liming after manure.— A piece of 
ground was dressed with manure in January ; 
beginning of March it was dressed with slaked 
lime, at the rate of two tons per acre ; Peas 
being sown at the same time. Would the lime 
counteract the manure ? I have seen very good 
results from (or in spite of) dressing land with 
manure, and at the time of planting dressing 
with lime (not quicklime). I remember a piece 
of land being manured with horse-manure 
heavily and limed as above, the piece being 
about 6 perches, out of which I managed to 
get seven sacks of Potatoes, the best crop I ever 
saw. But now I am informed that, scientifically, 
the use of lime with manure is wrong. Please 
answer as soon as possible and oblige, yours 
faithfully—F. Dei/bridue, Bristol. 

Certainly it is contrary to practice to apply 
fresh lime to ground that has also just been 
dressed with manure. The primary object of a 
lime-dressing is to cause the liberation of locked 
up ammonia in the form of non-decomposed or 
non-utilised manures left in the soil from several 
previous dressings. But that such humus exists 
in constantly crippled ground shows that the 
soil lacks lime, as this mineral is absolutely 
essential to plant-life. When you say that you 
obtained a heavy crop of Potatoes from ground 
limed soon after it had been dressed heavily 
with manure, the inference is that; the lime- 
dressings did but put into the soil that pro¬ 
portion of lime which should be in it naturally. 
When ground is properly repleted with lime, 
then to add a dressing immediately on manure 
is wrong, and such excess is likely to burn the 
roots of plants. In the ordinary course of 
culture a dressing of lime not only acts as a 
fertiliser without any manure application for 
one season—that is, if the ground has been well 


KOHL RABI OR TURNIP ROOTED 
CABBAGE. 

Though this is generally considered a farm 
rather than a garden vegetable, there are two 
varieties of it worthy of extended culture—viz., 
the Early Green Vienna and the Early Purple 
Vienna, both of which attain a moderate size 
only. The bulbs, if used when about as large as 
a medium-sized Turnip, make a fine substitute 
for that vegetable in a season when through fly 
or drought it has failed. The Kohl Rabi never 
fails in a dry season, and is never attacked 
by insects. When too large the Kohl Rabi is 
apt to be tough and bitter, as Turnips are in a 


PLANTING POTATOES. 

Early sorts, such as Victor, Ringleader, and 
Ninetyfold, must now’ be planted even in back¬ 
ward districts. If growth has been made in 
cool quarters, and the boxes containing the 
seed placed in a cold-frame for ten days no 
check will occur from planting provided the 
plot is in a fairly sunny position and the soil 
comparatively light and well - drained. Of 
course, protection of some kind will be needed 
when growth shows itself. Avoid deep plant¬ 
ing and take care to draw the drills in the 
forenoon of a sunny day, allowing them to 
remain open till the afternoon, this warming 
process, especially whero the row’s are covered 
at night, inducing an early start. Potting-shed 
refuse, walk sweepings, old leaf-mould, and 
burnt refuse are invaluable for strewing liber¬ 
ally in the drills. Leave three stout sprouts to 
each tulier, some recommend only two, but some¬ 
times grubs attack them, or they fail from some 
other cause, and blanks occur. A fair amount of 
foliage is necessary for these extra early short 
haulmed sorts to induce a satisfactory root- 
action. For a few earlier dishes the tubers of 
such as Ringleader may be planted on the sur¬ 
face at the foot of south or we3t walls, covering 
them with some light, dry compost, and pro¬ 
tecting with evergreen branches w’hen growth 
show’s aboveground. The main crop of garden 
Potatoes had better not be planted, except in 


Kohl Rabi. From a photograph sent by Mr. 
Eddie, Freehold Gardens, Inech, N.B. 


hot, dry season. 1 he best soil for this vege¬ 
table is that which is light and sandy, but in 
this it is not fastidious, provided it be well 
tilled and manured. Sow' at any time from the 
middle of April to midsummer in drills 18 inches 
apart, and then thin the seedlings to 9 inches 
apart. The seedlings may, if required, lo 
transplanted to make a plantation elsew’here. 


To have a long succession of Rhubarb to pull in 
the spring it is needful to have a good quantity 
of roots. If you have any large old ones lift 
them at once, divide them into several, retain¬ 
ing one or tw T o crowns to each portion of root ; 
then replant 4 feet apart each w ay in soil that 
has been trenched and well manured. Place 
about each newly - planted root some long 
manure to keep the soil moist. During the 
summer give the plants liberal soakings of 
sewage or liquid-manure. Strong growth will 
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easily keep up a supply of Mustard aftd 
Cress, which could be kept covered up with 
paper until good growth was made. Then, if 
Vou could sow seed of both Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces in July, and put out plants into a 
frame 6 inches apart early in September, you 
should have good Lettuces up to Christmas. 
Also make a sowing at the end of June and 
again a couple of weeks later of Broad-leaved 
and Curled Endives. Plant these out on to a 
sloping border when large enough in rows 
12 inches apart, and then in November they 
may be lifted and be put thickly, with plenty 
of soil, into a dark frame or cellar or shed, and in 
time, the light being absolutely excluded, the 
hearts will become blanched and furnish very 
white tender salading. For summer salads sow 
seeds every fortnight of Radishes, Lettuces, and 
Mustard and Cress. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —There is, or ought to hr, 
a lovelylot of flowers in the conservatory in 
April—Hydrangeas, Lilies of various kinds, hut 
especially those having white flowers, such as 
Harrisi and longiflorum, the latter being the 
cheaper and better. L. auratum is too fragrant 
for a room, either in a pot or when cut, 
but it may do in a large conservatory where 
the ventilators can be freely opened, and, 
besides, there are so many fragrant flowers in 
the conservatory at the time tne Golden-rayed 
Lilies are in bloom that the odour from 
them is not bo overpowering, or, at any 
rate, in a large house it is not so notice¬ 
able. Lilacs brought on in a cold-house are 
now charming. Japanese Azaleas and Ghent 
Azaleas under similar conditions are very 
effective, and they can be bought cheaply in 
Holland. Roses that have been brought on 
cool are more lasting and sweeter than when 
pushed on in heat. Of course, we want both 
the early and late-forced Roses—in fact, we 
want all the Roses we can get. When Woigela 
rosea was first introduced many years ago we 
grew it under glass, and splendid specimens we 
had of it in the conservatory at this season till 
someone discovered it was hardy enough to 
stand outside, and then its beauty disappeared. 

(irown indoors as a pyramidal bush, it was 
splendid, but os a shrub outside it has been 
cfisappointing, to me at any rate. Perhaps that 
may be because I have always been un¬ 
fortunately fixed as regards climate. What a 
grand show may be made with Rhododendrons 
now! It is not necessary to buy expensive 
varieties. Of course, the choice named sorts 
are the best, and where money is no object the 
best and choicest of everything can be bought, 
but so far as making a good show is concerned 
the commoner sorts will do. Water freely 
Camellias, Oranges, and other plants growing 
in the border. They will now be making 
growth; liquid-manure is only required for 
plants making their flower-buds. Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and other plants in 
bud should have help. 

Stove. —This is the time to prune back any 
unwieldy plant. The stove Hi biscuses are bright 
subjects in winter where the plants have been 
pruned back after flowering and the wood 
ripened during summer. There is a variegated 
variety which, if grown in poor soil, has 
very pretty foliage. I have often found it 
useful for working up with cut flowers. Ron- 
deletia speciosa major is a lovely thing for cut¬ 
ting. This plant, when in good condition, is 
nearly always in bloom, perhaps not very freely, 
as it continues to grow and flower. Paasiflora 
prinoeps is one of the loveliest climbers in 
winter. It does best where there is a little 
bottom-heat. All climbing plants in the stove 
are so placed, or should be, that a little warmth 
can reach them, if possible. As a matter of 
course, all stove plants do get a little warmth 
from the atmospheric temperature of the house, 
but when a box, a tub, a pot, or a small brick-pit 
is placed near to the warm pipes the growth is 
generally stronger and healthier. Get on with 
the repotting, potting of cuttings, pricking off 
seedlings, ana putting in of cuttings. 

Pines. —This is the usual season for the Pine 
grower to overhaul his stock, take off suckers, 
shift on successions, top-dress fruiters which 
can be carried through without repotting, and 
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rearrange the plunging-beds. Where many 
Pines are grown there is a good deal to do> and 
it must bo done quickly. The usual course is 
to stop all other work and set all hands on the 
Pines, and many hands make light work. Of 
course, we shall wait till the weather gets 
settled, as doors will have to be left open and 
lights off. Some men tie up leaves and pass 
on plants to the leading hands, who do the pot¬ 
ting. Pines must be potted firmly, and the loam 
must beof the very best quality and fortified with 
manure of several kinds to help on the plants 
and swell off the fruits properly; but the 
manure must not be too lavishly used. When 
Pines have been repotted and replunged 
in beds that have been turned over and 
rearranged they soon show an improvement. 
The watering must be very carefully done after 
repotting. Too much water will kill the roots 
and give the leaves a foxy hue. A light dewing 
over with a fine-rosed syringe after a hot day 
done early enough in the afternoon to let the 
temperature rise to 85 degs. or 90 degs. will be 
beneficial. 

Late Peaches under glass.— Do not do 

all the disbudding at once. It will check the 
growth of both young shoots and young fruit 
too much. Spread the disbudding over three 
weeks. If there are many fruits Bet some of 
those under the branches may be thinned off. 
We ought to endeavour to fix all the crop on 
the upper side of the branches, so that they 
may get full exposure to sunshine and when ripe 
be highly-coloured. The first work of disbudding 
is to remove all shoots from the upper and lower 
sides of the branches. The few shoots required 
to keep the tree well filled with bearing wood 
can easily be selected from those growing on the 
sides of the branches. The two shoots which 
are generally all that are required to replace 
those cut out when the crop is gathered from 
each shoot, may be selected, one near the 
bottom of each branch and the other to form 
the leader. In young trees more wood will be 
left, but one of the causes of Peach failure is 
leaving too much wood in the trees and too 
many fruits, though if more nourishment were 
given, the overcropping difficulty might dis¬ 
appear. Dry borders at this season are very 
injurious. 

Late Vines. —There is a good deal of stop- 

r g, tying down, and regulation of growth to 
seen to now, and it must have immediate 
attention. Do not crowd the foliage if you want 
fine Grapes and good colour. Two leaves 
beyond the bunch of Grapes may be better than 
one if there is room, not otherwise. Keep a 
little heat in the pipes till the end of June or 
later, though there may be days during May 
when the fire will not be needed. It is better 
to have the means of turning a little heat into 
the pipes when there comes a sudden depression 
in the outside temperature. 

Window gardening.— Fuchsias will be 
growing freely, and should be repotted, if neces¬ 
sary. Cuttings struck in autumn should be 
potted off singly. Sow Primulas and Cinerarias. 
Those who have a warm wall outside may raise 
a few Tomatoes in a box in the window to plant 
against a wall, but it is getting quite late enough 
for sowing Tomatoes now. 

Outdoor garden. — Gladioli should be 
planted now. There are several ways of arrang¬ 
ing these. The most popular is to plant them 
in groups—preferably of one colour —five or so 
in a group. If planted in beds this arrange¬ 
ment may be altered somewhat, so os to have 
blocks of the most distinct colours, and others 
worked in round the blocks, which may be in 
any shape desired. I need hardly sav that who¬ 
ever grows Gladiolus largely should also save 
seeds and raise seedlings. There are fewer 
losses among home-raised seedlings than among 
purchased corms. Seeds may be sown now 
thinly in drills 1 inch deep. The seedlings will 
flower in a couple of years or so. Now is the time 
to sow biennials for blooming next year. These 
will include Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Campanula car- 
patica, blue and white, pretty edging plants or for 
massing on rock work ; Aubrietia Leichtlini, A. 
grreca, and others. All the Aubrietias are 
charming for massing on rockwork or on banks, 
or to form edgings. Under favourable circum¬ 
stances seedlings flower the second year. 
Antirrhinums make beautiful groups. If sown 
now in boxes under glass and pricked out they 


will be ready to plant out in May. Sow Asters 
of various kinds for forming bold masses. The 
Victoria is very useful, and it is also good for 
cutting. Stocks, Zinnias, Marigolds, and all 
Other tender annuals should be sown now under 
glass and pricked off when large enough. Seed¬ 
ling plants should never be left to starve long 
in boxes or pots. 

Fruit garden. —Those who have grafting 
to do should lose no time now in getting the 
work done. The two methods commonly 
practised in this country are whip grafting for 
young stocks, and rind or cleft grafting for older 
trees. For rind grafting young wood is gener¬ 
ally used, but it should be well ripened and 
sound. As implied by the name, rind grafting 
really means inserting the grafts after removing 
the outer bark and smoothing the inner side of 
the scion just within the bark round the edge 
of the amputated stump. Older wood is often 
used in cleft grafting, and the scions are driven 
in tight with a small mallet. The clefts in the 
stock may be cut out with a saw. Straw¬ 
berries are looking well w’here set out 
last August, and it will be an advantage 
to stir the soil and clear the weeds if any are 
there, and then apply a little more top-dreasing 
of manure. Usually a top-dressing is given soon 
after the plants are set out. To a large extent 
that has disappeared, and a top-dressing of long 
littery manure later on, when the flower-spike* 
show, will be necessary. The weather has been 
cold for Melons in frames, and warm lining* 
may be necessary for keeping up the heat. It 
is of no use to play fast and loose with Melons. 
If the heat declines it must be recuscitated. 
Do not set a fruit on a Melon plant till there 
are several ready. If one fruit gets two or three 
days start the others will wither and die. The 
crop in the orchard-house will now be set. Give 
the trees a good syringing. 

Vegetable garden.— Sow the main crop 
of Carrots, if not already done. Beet also of the 
Turnip-rooted section tor early use should be 
sown. Prick off Brussels Sprouts from boxes 
to a bed outside. Celery, according to require¬ 
ments, should be pricked out now. Temporary 
shelters should be arranged for the main crop 
plants, which are usually pricked out on specially 
prepared beds. An arrangement of hoop9, with 
oiled calico over them, or some similar con¬ 
trivance, will do. Do not forget to get up a 
stock of plants of Celeriac. This is a valuable 
vegetable for stewing, flavouring, etc. Go< <1 
Peas for sowing now are Ne Plus Ultra and 
Dr. McLean. Huntingdonian seems to have 
gone out of date. It is an excellent Pea if one 
could get it true. Sow a few Turnip seeds in 
rich soil. The early crop is an uncertain one. 
Better only sow a few seeds just yet. Plant 
more Brood Beans. I prefer the Green Wind¬ 
sor. It has a better colour and better flavour, 
though the Beans are not bo large. Sow 
Winter Greens of various kinds, and make a 
further sowing towards the end of the month. 
Sow Lettuces and plant out from earlier seed 
beds. Radishes and small salading should be 
sown often enough to keep up a succession. 
Rhubarb covered up outside will soon come on 
now. The same may be said of Seakale. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

April lGth .—We want plenty of Peas through 
July, August, and September, and so we sow 
pretty often. As soon as the last-sown rows 
are through the ground we sow again. We do 
not sow many kinds : Ne Plus Ultra, Walker’s 
Perpetual Bearer, and Veitoh’s Perfection. The 
above kinds are good, but we change one of 
them sometimes for something a little newer. 
It is not much use sowing Marrow Peas aft* r 
June even in favourable situations. Planted 
out more Cauliflowers and Lettuce. Sowed 
main-crop of Carrots. 

April 17th .—Imported herbaceous Spineas 
are not so good this year; the clumps are 
smaller, and they are not flowering so well, and 
last autumn, from some cause or other, it was a 
difficult job to get goods delivered from the 
Continent. Several of our parcels of roots were 
three or four weeks behind, and as a consequence 
came to hand very much dried up. They were 
potted on arrival and plunged in cold-pit to help 
the roots. 
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April LftA.—-Moved Tomatoes to oold-pit to j 
harden off ready for planting outside. Put in 
cuttings of various stove plants, including 
Acalypha Sanderi, Gardenias, etc. Potted off 
cuttings of Bouvardias, Pentas rosea, etc. 
Looked over Early Tomato-house to pinch back 
growth and top-dress roots. Fruits are swelling 
freely now. Sowed Sweet Peas for succession. 
Planted a north wall with Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
with here and there a plant of Ja6minum nudi- 
florum. 

April J9(h. — Moved a lot of Tuberous 
Begonias to cold-pit to harden. These are 
gradually working down to the working man’s 
garden. They are cheap enough now to suit 
Anyone's purse. Sowed more hardy annuals 
"Utside. There is a wonderful effectiveness in 
good-sized masses of hardy annuals, especially 
• »n the borders w'here open spaces several feet in 
diameter can be obtained. Pricked off a lot of 
Marguerite Carnations. Divided a lot of 
Pyrethrums for stock purposes. 

April 20th. — Planted more Gladiolus of 
various types, including Brenchleyensis. Sowed 
a bed of seeds of Gladiolus. We believe in 
raising seedlings. The plants are longer lived. 
Sowed Asters and Stooks outside for late bloom¬ 
ing. We find them useful to fill up bare places 
in beds and borders late in summer. Sowed 
more Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas. Sowed 
Vegetable Marrows in frames. Thinned Horn 
Carrots. Rearranged beds of Herbs by layers, 
cuttings, and seeds. 

April 2Ini .—Sowed late Broccoli and various 
Winter Greens. Sowed Ridge Cucumbers 
in frames. Sowed various kinds of Helichry- 
eums and other everlasting flowers and orna¬ 
mental Grasses. Planted a collection of Tree or 
Bush Ivies. Planted Hollyhocks in specially 
prepared sites. Sowed Dwarf French Beans 
ancf Scarlet Runuers. The latter will be 
sheltered when they first come up, as it is rather 
early. Planted a collection of Pentstemons. 

Value of Fowl-manure.—I would be 
obliged if the Editor would tell me how to use 
Fowl-droppings collected in a fowl-house and 
quite dry, ana for what garden crops they are 
most suitable and in what quantities ?—C. E. 

Poultry-manure is excellent for many crops. 
We have used it largely for Tomatoes as a top- 
dressing, and also to mix with the soil for 
Cucumber* and pot-Vines. We have used it as 
a dry top-dressing with advantage for many 
things, sprinkled on the surface and hoed or 
raked in at the rate of a peck per 2 square yards. 
We have also used it as a liquid-manure by 
placing a bag in a very large tub or tank and 
filling up with water, afterwards diluting it 
according to strength and applying it to any 
growing crops which appear to require help. 

Backyard gardening.— in your i& 
for March 31, Mary E. Stables has a very 
interesting article on “Backyard gardening.” 
I agree with all she has to say, with the excep 
tion of the digging of a hole and therein mixing 
bullock’s blood. This is a very dangerous 
thing to do so near the house, as well as a most 
disagreeable thing to have so near the dwelling. 
Few people could endure the smell which would 
proceed from such a mixture. I know of nothing 
in the shape of manure which has such an 
offensive smell as blood. Even after lying in a 
heap for twelve months it will give off a moat 
offensive smell. 1 use tons of thiB manure yearly, 
but I take great care in its preparation before I 
use it in the garden, and even then after rain 
and warm sun the odour is quite apparent. I 
allow it to lie in a hoap, mixed with wood-ashes, 
for fully twelve months, turning it several times 
during that time. It is a most valuable manure, 
but should be in the bands of careful people - 
for several reasons. 1st, It is dangerous to 
plants if used in excess. 2nd, It is likely to 
attract the attention of the sanitary inspector. 
3rd, Unless carefully prepared it may be injuri¬ 
ous to health.—T. Arnold. 


B9- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in " Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, toe desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming thru months, a copy qf the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the under qf the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article *yuhlisked in the current weelfs 
issue, which will be marked thus * # * 


BEES. 

Populating frame-hive (C. W. J.).— 

To get Bees from a skep into a frame-hive, and 
still retain the skep as a stock-hive, you should 
first furnish the frame-hive with comb-founda¬ 
tion (either full sheets or narrow strips of the 
latter may be used), and then cut a circular 
piece out of the quilt—that covers the frames a 
little less in diameter than the bottom of the 
skep. Then place the skep over the opening so 
that the Bees may be obliged to pass through 
the frame-hive to go out to work. As the 
population of the skep increases, some of the 
Bees will remain in the frame-hive and diaw 
out the foundation into combs. In about a 
month from the time that the Bees begin to take 
possession of the frame-hive the Tatter will 
become fully populated, when the skep should be 
removed ana placed on a stand close to it. 
Whether the queen is in the skep or the frame- 
hive is of little consequence, but you must make 
sure by examination that there are eggs and 
brood in the hive that is left queenless, so that 
the Bees may be able to raise a new queen. It 
is quite possible in this way to populate two 
frame-hives in one season and still have the skep 
left as a stock-hive. These operations should 
only be practised in spring and early summer. 
A piece of thick carpet makes a good covering 
for frames.—S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Bullfinch ( W. Martin ).—This 
bird appears to have died from inflammation of 
the lungs, caused, no doubt, from its having 
been exposed to a cold current of air. It is a 
common fault to keep cage-birds too warm, 
causiug them to become very susceptible to the 
sudden lowering of temperature which must 
necessarily occur from time to time from the 
opening of doors and windows. Lung com¬ 
plaint is, consequently, one of the most frequent 
and formidable of diseases to which pet birds 
are subject . V our Bullfinch was a good speci¬ 
men of a hand-reared bird, and healthy, with 
the exception of the lungs being congested. 

S. S. G. 

Dove ailing (A Regular Reader ).—The 
fits are in all probability brought on through 
the ingestion of unsuitable food causing a 
derangement of the digestive organs, and 
although your bird may recover from a number 
of attacks it will eventually die in one of them. 
You would do well to change the food of your 
Doves, com alone not being the best diet for 
them. If yours are what are generally known 
as Barbary or Collared Doves the best food for 
them is Tares, Dari, Wheat, with occasionally a 
little Millet, Hemp, and Canary-seed, while 
care should be taken to supply them with 
abundance of coarse grit-sand, and a piece of 
rock-salt to peck at. As a tendency to epilepsy 
is hereditary it is well to avoid breeding from 
birds so afflicted. Try keeping the patient on 
low, non-stimulating diet for a time.—8. S. G. 

Bullfinch with rough plumage (A. 
Ramsay Brush ).—You should keep your bird in 
a cool, well-ventilated room, for, ad a rule, 
Bullfinches do not thrive in an artificial 
temperature. 'The supply of Hemp-seed might 
safely be increased for a time : twenty seeds a 
day will do no harm, but will help in furnishing 
the oil of which the bird is apparently lacking. 
The smaller kind of Hemp-seea is the best, and 
it should be of a bright grey colour. It is not 
good policy to lot these birds partake of a large 
quantity of Canary-seed, it having a fattening 
tendency. As a staple food, scalded Rape-seed 
is very much to be recommended, the scalding 
removing its natural acidity. A drop or two 
of cod-liver-oil on a little soaked oread is 
helpful in keeping a bird bright and close in 
plumage, the bread being soaked in cold water 
and squeezed as dry as possible. If your bird 
will partake of it, a little Flax-seed would also 
help in improving its plumage, as would some 
bread and milk, given now and then ; while 
Lettuce-sced, acting as a slight purgative, would 
help in carrying off any ill humour it may have 
contracted. The bath would be used more 
freely if the water were supplied luke warm. 
There is nothing better for keeping all kinds of 
seed-eating birds in good health and plumage 
than cuttle-fish-bone.—S. S. G. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to quit.— I have ocoupied a house 
for fifteen years, and paid rent for it quarterly. 
I have received a month’s notice to determine 
my tenancy. Am I not a quarterly tenant, and 
as such entitled to a quarter’s notice ?—W. 8. 

If you took the place at so much a quarter 
you are a quarterly tenant, and as such 
entitled to a quarter’s notice ; but if you took 
the place at so much a month, although the rent 
be only paid quarterly, you are a monthly 
tenant and must quit on a month’s notice. 
You must know whether you took the place by 
the month or quarter, and you should have 
stated which way it was taken.—K. C. T. 

Notice to determine weekly ten¬ 
ancy. —Last May I took a house at the 
rental of Is. fid. a week, and after I had 
been there a week I asked the landlord when 
the rent should be paid, and he said I could 
pay as I chose, and so I said I would pay half- 
yearly. The next half-year's rent will be due 
on May 31st. What notice most I give to 
determine the tenancy ?—G. M. 

As you took the house at so much a week, 
without any other bargain as to notice, the 
tenancy is weekly, and you may determine it at 
the ena of any week by notice given at the end 
of the previous week.—K. C. T. 

Building offence.— Three years ago I 
put up a detached glass-house in the yarn at 
the rear of my house, and I was not aware that 
I was breaking any law. The surveyor has 
now given notice to me to pull down the erection 
within fourteen days. Several builders and 
others tell me to disregard the notice because, 
as the erection has stood over six months with¬ 
out any notice from or interference by the local 
authority, Jervis’ Act prevents any proceedings 
being taken. The building is no nuisance or 
source of annoyance to anyone. Will you 
advise ?—H. A. J. 

You have probably disobeyed some building 
bye-law requiring notice, plans, etc., to be sent 
to the surveyor. Whether such a building 
comes within the terms of a bye-law of which I 
know nothing I cannot of course say, but Jervis’ 
Act will not t>ar proceedings in the sense you 
suppose, as the erection of the building is con¬ 
stituted a continuing offence bv section 158 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875. £ut as the same 
section enacts that a penalty shall not be 
incurred in respect thereof after the expiration 
of one year from the day when the offence was 
committed or the bye-law broken, and your 
building has been erected three years, no 
penalty can be recovered.—K. C. T. 

A gardener's notice.— Two years ago I 
waR engaged as gardener at £1 a week, with 
lodge and garden found. I have now received 
a week's notice to determine my service, and to 

g ive up my lodge and garden. If I fail to get a 
ouse within that time can my employer put my 
furniture out ?— Constant Reader. 

It is a disputed question whether a man who 
is engaged as a gardener at a weekly wage, 
without any stipulation as to notice, is entitled 
to a month’s notice or to only a week’s notice 
to determine his service. My own opinion is 
that where the gardener is one in respect of 
whom male [servant's duty is payable, he is r 
domestic servant, and as such, in the absence of 
an express stipulation for some other notice, he 
is entitled to a month s notice to determine his 
service. But I do not know of any case so decided 
in a court of law, and I cannot advise you to 
contest the point. Should you be entitled to a 
w eek's notice only you must quit your house 
and garden, for your right of occupation ceases 
with your service. Your employer may then 
put out your goods, whether you have got 
another house or not, but he must use no more 
force than is strictly necessary, and should you 
resist by force it may end in both of you being 
fined in a court of law. If ho iB wise ho will 
Jtake legal proceedings to recover possession of 
the premises, and if you are wise you will 
endeavour to get out at the expiration of the 
notice. In future be careful to nave an express 
stipulation as to the length of notice to be given 
to determine your contract of service. You 
need not be afraid that your name would be 
inserted. Have you ever seen any correspond¬ 
ent’s name printed in this column ?—K. C. T. 
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OORRJSSPONDHNOB. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
OiBDiHiKa free <y charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Carden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisubr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query v{ sent, 
each should be an a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbbino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Climber for sunless passage (M. H. O.).— As 
to a climber for a glass-covered passage that is sunless you 
had better plant Aristolochia Sipho, which has noble 
foliage, and with that interminglo Passiflora coorulea 
Constance Elliot, Clematis indlvisa, and C. i. lobata. 

The Tea-plant (C. .9. C. ().).—Thirty years and more 
ago, by the courtesy of the Curator of the Cambridge 
University Botanical Gardens, 1 was given a seed or two of 
the Chinese Tea-plant, from which I easily raised some 
plants.—D. P. Ciikstal, Dursley. 

Seeds of hardy perennials (/>. Jr.).— <i), Sow in 
pots or pons and place in a cool-frame at the end of March, 
transplanting all to the open borders early in June. The 
sixteen subjects you name form a very mixed list, but 
neither need special treatment. (2), There are many such 
works, but a good one is naturally expensive. What kind 
of seed do you want to raise ? Do you want a book on 
hardy flowers, or a general w ork ? 

Marking a tennis lawn ( Warrii\gton ).—The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single-handed 
game, and for a double-handed game 78 feet long and 
86 feet wide. It is divided across the middle (of the 
length) by a net, which Bhould be 3 feet C inches high at 
the posts, and about 3 feet at the centre. The half court 
line is halfway between the side lines and parallel with 
them. The service lines are 21 feet from the net, and 
parallel with it. 

Buds on Pelargoniums (Own )—Cuttings of 
Pelargoniums taken in March should make plants large 
enough to flower in winter. Propagate two or three 
cuttings in a 60 pot, and pot off singly into small pots as 
soon as rooted. In June shift into 5-inch or (j-inen pots, 
and place in a cold-frame, keeping the flower-buds pinched 
off until required to expand ; then place the plant in a 
conservatory or greenhouse. Zonal Pelargoniums are not 
so subject to green-fly as the Fancy section. 

Marguerite Carnations (/’- A’.).—There is not the 
least doubt that vou have been keeping the Carnations too 
moist, and in a close house, not allowing sufficient air to 
keep the plants cool and free from damp. To cultivate 
Carnations well it is advisable to have them in a special 
house, where a free circulation of air can he afforded. A 
front stage of a greenhouse is very suitable where front 
ventilation can be had. It is a mistake to place amongst 
other plants, as they are sure to damp off more or less, 
ow ing to the moisture arising from other things. 

Greenhouse plants unhealthy ( L. B.). —From 
the leaves of the plants which you have sent we fear that 
you arc keeping the house too hot and dry. The leaves 
seem shrivelled up, as if the soil in the pots was also too 
dry and loose. The Chrysanthemums certainly are kept 
too warm, and they would do far better in a cold-frame. 
All the plants, leaves of which you send, will thrive in 
a cool greenhouse. Perhaps the fumes of the paraffin lamp 
may be doirig the harm. The steam rising from the water 
is certainly injurious in such a house. 

Palms (P. *9.).—Palm-seed should be sown in pans, 
well-drained, with good fibrous loam and sharp sand. 
Sow somewhat lightly, and cover the seed with about 
inch of soil, finely sifted, and plunge in a brisk bottom- 
eat to encourage quick germination. Spring is the best 
time of the year to sow Palm-seed. It takes from a month 
to six ’weeks for all the seeds to germinate, some varieties 
being longer than others. When the seedlings have three 
leav es prick off into small <K)-size pots and place in a tem¬ 
perature of from 65 degs. to 70 degs., with plenty of mois¬ 
ture to encourage quick growth. 

Perenni al s near trees (M. A. C.).— in this cate 
you have the double difficulty of trees and a “ raised 
border,” which latter means quick and excessive drain¬ 
age. In the circumstances, your only remedy is to cut 
down a wide trench at the back, as near the trees aspos- 
sible, and sever all the roots and throw them out. Tnen 
deeply dig, manure heavily, and replant the perennials at 
once.” The general condition of things is made worse by 
the chalky nature of the soil in this case. It is, however, 
more than likely that a great improvement should follow 
the above, but it is also probable that it may need repeat¬ 
ing a year or two hence. 

Dahlia roots (//. F.).- You do not tell us whether 
your large Dahlia roots have been left in the ground all 
the winter or whether you have them dry under cover. 
The best course in the former case is to lift the roots at 
once, shake them clear of soil, and lay them in shallow 
boxes filled with soil, standing these in a frame or green¬ 
house, or in some very light place from which frost is 
excluded. Do this also if you have dry roots. So soon as 
growth begins, and a few strong shoots arc formed, divide 
the roots carefully with a knife, so that you have at least 
one strong shoot to each portion of root, then replace in 
tho Ikjxcs and keep them growing on in light and air until 
you can plant them out. They should bloom well this 
year, but we cannot be sure they would do so well in a 
small enclosed London garden. 

Patchy lawn (Mrs. C.).— It was unfortunate that 
you sowed Grass seed on your bare lawn so late as 
November. The end of September was quite late enough 
to enable the seedling Grass to stand the winter. No 
doubt germination was ba<l in consequence. You will do 
well to stir the surface of the hare places w ith a coarse 
iron rak*, and also spread thinly over them some fine soil. 
Then get some fresh lawn Grass seed, mentioning the area 
to be sown and the nature of the soil. Sow the seed 


about the second w'eek in April, well raking it in, and 
rolling It. Grow'th should soon follow, and in a couple 
of months it will be well to mow it with a scythe. Later 
use the ordinary lawn-mower. A dressing of guano at the 
rate of 2 lb. per rod will do much good if applied in 
showery weatner. The Grass should be well established 
ere very dry weather sets in 

Usee of greenhouses (Kew).— For the length of 
one house 55 feet, the breadth 9 feet is rather narrow. The 
other one a lean-to 15 feet by 9 feet is better proportioned 
and should, because It is a lean-to, make the best warm or 
forcing-house, especially that you seem to have two pipes 
all round the house—ample heating power. Being nar¬ 
row, we should prefer trellis stages, one in front 3 feet 
wide, then a path 2 feet wide, and a further flat stage 
some 6 inches higher than the front one and 4 feet wide. 
If you preferred you could have the 2 feet nearer the 
wall elevated 0 inches above the front 2 feet width, 
with trellis stages, the heat from the pipes below could 
ascend. As to temperature, much depends on what you 
want to grow r , but it would he needful during the W inter 
to keep up a warmth of at least JO degs. In your 
wrcirm-house you could grow various exotic Ferns, and 
such things as Hex Begonias, Tradescantias, and Panicum 
variegatum beneath the stages. In the cool-house you 
could grow hardy Ferns, Creeping Jenny, and Musks 
under the stages also. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots for house 
decoration (C. IF. C\).—In the reply to an enquirer in 
our issue of March 10th last, we referred more particu¬ 
larly to plants growm and flow’ered in 6-inch pots for the 
production of large blooms for exhibition. For that pur¬ 
pose it is necessary to get the buds within a given period 
in August; and to effect this, means are taken in the early 
summer to pinch out the growth of the plant, this causing 
buds to develop within the period above-named. In your 
case, however, vou would be well advised to pinch the 
young plants when they are nicely established in 3-inch 
pots. This would Induce the young plants to branch out 
into several new’ shoots, and this operation may be 
repeated at intervals of each succeeding 8 inches of 
growth, but never later than the latter part of June. By 
following this rule you should get plants of a nice, bushy 
character, each of which should give you numerous blos¬ 
soms. For all kinds of decorative Chrysanthemums this 
treatment may be observed. “Chrysanthemums and 
their Culture,” by Edwin Molyneux, will answer your 
purpose.—E. G. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Comus Florida?X).—I never remember having seen 
this growing in a wild state on level rich ground, but have 
known it to grow in dry gravelly places, and nearly always 
on a slope.— E. Lobby, hew York. 

Plants for hedge (Belmont).— You cannot do 
better than purchase young plants (seedlings) of Holly. 
These, If planted carefully about 18 inches apart, will soon 
close up and make a most beautiful ana impregnable 
hedge. 

Privet-hedge. I have an old Privet-hedge, which 
must come out, and f want to plant elsewhere another 
from the old stuff. Shall I divide the roots, or shall I 
insert cuttings Can I set about propagation and planting 
now ?—G. Kinohto.v 

Dig up the Privet-hedge and burn, and plant instead a 
hedge of young seedling Holly. 

A Yew-hedge.—I wish to grow a Yew-hedge as 
a screen behind a garden scat, and to this end hav r e 
lantcd bushes, 3 feet to 4 feet high, in a line close together, 
hould be very glad of instructions as to trimming and 
training 1 —Winto.v. 

Leave the plants alone for a few years until they (get 
well established, after which you may prune in the ordin¬ 
ary w’av. 

Old Laurel-hedge.— I should be glad to know w hat 
I ought to do with an old Laurel-hedge w'hich is dying in 
places ? It runs north and south. There are gaps on both 
sides, and much dead wood. It has been clipped, and is 
now full of flower-buds. It suffered much from the 
drought of last summer. The soil is clay. Would liquid- 
manure Iki better than mulching ?—Nix. 

Dig it up and burn it root ana branch. If you want to 
have a nice hedge plant some seedling Hollies. 

Pruning Jasmin urn nudlflorum («/. A\).—This 
Jasmine flowers on the young wood, and, if pruned hard, 
a good mail}- of the blossoms would be cut away, unless 
the cutting-in was done immediately after flowering. The 
best time to prune is early in spring. By doing this, and 
allowing the plant to have its own way, long flowering 
sprays will be obtained. In mild seasons it often flowers 
in December, but the usual time is from the beginning to 
the end of January. It should always have a warm 
sunny aspect, against a wall if possible. 

FRUIT. 

Birds eating fruit buds (U. A.).— Stretch some 
pieces of thread among the branches of your fruit-trees, 
and also give them a good wash of lime. Finches arc very 
troublesome among Gooseberries and Currants, but if you 
take care in pruning and use thread, you should lie able to 
secure a crop. Do not feed the Passion-flower. It is 
probably growing too strong to bloom well. Your Clianthus 
is attacked by red-spider, and must bo well syringed with 
some insecticide. Young plants of this pretty climber 
flower best. 

Fungus on Peach-tree roots/ E. Smith). The 
Peach-roots that you sent were certainly- attacked by a 
fungus, but whether the fungus was the cause of the 
death of the tree is quite another matter. We should 
imagine not, but that the roots were unhealthy for some 
reason and then were attacked by the fungus. You do 
not say whether the tree was grown in the open air or 
under glass. Perhaps the roots hail been allowed to 
become too dry, or they mav have been kept too moist ; 
anyhow, we should think that the tree became unhealthy 
from some cause, and when the roots were decaying the 
fungus attacked them. 

Transplanted Apple-trees (»'. H'.).— You in¬ 
curred great risk of losing your Apple-trees, that are from 
fifteen to twenty years old, by lifting and replanting them 
so late as March*24th. The work should have been done, 
and then with the utmost care to preserve the roots, so far 
back as last autumn. You will do well to place about 
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the roots of 'each'tree a coat of long manure to prevent 
the soil from becoming too dry’. At present, no doubt, it 
is moist enough for the purpose, but it must he kept so. 
Then we strongly advise y’ou to lighten the heads of tbj 
trees considerably, either with a small saw or a large 
knife. Too great a strain on the roots will be made if the 
entire heads have been retained. Still further, if later 
the hard thinning causes some new growths to be made, 
these will react on the roots and assist them to nuke 
good growth also. In dry' weather give the roots a soak¬ 
ing of water once a week. 

VEGETABLES, 

Manure for Onions (A. G.J.— Guano would be 
useful for Onions, but they would not get much benefit' 
from the bone-dust, as it decomposes very slowly? r.tiaiiu 
is an active manure, and would afford nutriment to the 
current crop. 

Tomatoes In baskets.— Would Tomatoes giovy 
well in wicker margarine baskets, 15 inches by 9 inchr>. 
8 inches deep, one plant in each? 1 thought the roots 
would probably be too exposed. I could stand the baskets 
on my staging nicely.—W. R. R. 

We should not advise you to risk the Tomatoes in mb, 
as tho roots will suffer, and you will be unable to keep the 
plants moist enough. Get some tubs and plant in these, 
and you will up doubt succeed. 

Cucumbers for heated frame ( H'X-Cucumber? 
will thrive very’ well in the frame during the summer 
mbnths either with flre-heator fermentation from manure, 
but it is not safe for you to think of planting them yet, 
not until the weather is warmer ana the sun has more 
power to help to keep up the necessary temperature. You 
would do well to grow plants in the frame during the 
winter months. A few Chinese Primulas or Cy clamens 
would do very well, or even a few* forced bulbs might l>e 
acceptable in the way of Roman Hyacinths or Tulips. We 
advise you to use it for plant growing during the winter 
months, and Cucumbers for the summer. 

Seakale propagation (M. H. 0 .).—The proper 
treatment of Seakale to keep up a succession of blanched 
heads seems yet to be very’ imperfectly understood. Your 
best course now is to purchase the seed and sow- it in 
drills draw-n as for Peas, 20 inches apart, on deeply 
worked, well manured soil. Do this at once. When the 
seedlings are well up thin out to one ev ery 9 inches apart. 
During the summer sprinkle coarse salt thinly about the 
plants and well hoe in. In November, when the leaves 
nave died away, lift all the roots carefully, trenching them 
out, trim off close to the main stem all side shoots, saving 
them, laying all one way ; then lay the main roots into 
soil thickly*. You can blanch the crowns in a cellar, or 
in any other close, warm, dark place, as wanted, through 
the winter. Make cuttings 4$ inches to 5 inches long oi 
the root pieces, and set them all on end in soil, iu«t 
bury ing the tips till end of March, then plant them by llm 
aid of a dibber in good soil in row’s 20 inches apart, arxi 
12 inches apart in the rows, just burying them. Be t are 
ful to keep the larger end upwards* If you adopt that 
practice you can have as much Seakale to blanch each 
winter as you desire without messing with manure, pots, 
etc., on old worn-out roots. Once a stock of root? i* 
obtained from seed it will be needful to propagate by the 
aid of root cuttings only to keep up a stock. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

I in/.—1, Give the wire a coat of white paint, and we see no 
reason why the Rose should not thriv e. 2, The best way i» 
to form large groups in different parts of the garden.— - 
P. D.—\t carefully attended to we see no reason why 
they should be injurious. You can see if any harm has 
followed their use if you have used them during the 

winter.- Wyehcood.— No, it will do the Daffodils no 

harm if you do not strip off all the foliage from each bulb. 
Yes, Water Lilies can bie fjrovvn in the way you say, but it 
is far better to have running water if you possibly can.-— 

F. //.—Yes, plant a Bean lietween each bush.- A heir 

Start.— Your trees will no doubt with the advent of 
warmer weather soon start. Liquid-manure should never 

be given to any tree unless well established.- Constant 

Reader.— (.Juite impossible to say unless we saw the trees. 
Cannot vou get a local man to value them for you ?—— 
J. K. J .—Senders of queries should always give their 
names and addresses in addition to any designation they 
may desire to be used iri the pajier. Sec reply in our issue 
of April 7th to “C. II. S., Reading." F. //.- See reply 
to E. J ."—Study.—Heo reply to “ W. 1>. S."— - 
Klitno. —Yes, you can sow’all the seeds you mention in the 

oi>cn air.- Athlone .—You may thin out the shoots 

slightly, but the less pruning vou give the Japanese Hose 

the better.- Miss E. Pennefather. —No, we should say 

the combination w’ould be very effective.- Buryhill .— 

\Ve should say’ that the bulbs are too thick and the soil 
exhausted. Lift them when they have ripened off and 
transfer to fresh quarters as early in the autumn as you 

can.-//. C. //.—Did you fasten up the shoots w hen you 

planted the Ivy ? If not this will account for its not 

clinging to the tree-stump.- Plato.—" Vines and Vino 

Culture," by A. F. Barron, price five shillings.— //•/'• 

1. The spring months are the liest. 2, The Auricula 

Society’s Show will he held on Tuesday’, April 24th.- 

Scarborough. —We fear you have allowed the plants to 
get dry, bill we should like to see a part of one of the 
growths and then we will be better able to say. 


*** Any communications respecting plants or fruds 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., hd 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one t ime. 


Namesof plants.— A.—Billbergia nutans. -[• 

-Scmpervivum Hawortbi.-IF. J. Prhurf.—* »xaln>sP- 

- C. Glaysher.—l, Oxalis cernua; 2, O. oertiua flpre- 

pleno.- Abbey .—l,Ohionodoxasardensis; 2, Sisyrincmuin 

grand iflo rum, purple form.—— C. T. IF.— 1. . 

Dalmaisiana ; 2, Eeneveria rctusa; 3, Lamb's Ear(Siachvs 


gcrmanica); 1, Centaurea ragusina. 

Name Of fruit. — Mrs. Burton .—Apple is Wel¬ 
lington. 

Catalogue received.— m.m. Lemoine et FiK 
Nancy. — General Catalogue of Plants. 
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fore, I am compelled, though reluctantly, to omit 
this otherwise fine and valuable Apple from the 
list. With regard to 


Dessert sorts, 


the Red and White Juneatings are the earliest, 
but these are, of oourse, not stored, they being 
gathered direct from the trees as required. They 
are very reliable, and it is but seldom they miss 
bearing. A far superior Apple to either is 
Beauty of Bath, which is equally as free-bear¬ 
ing, and is larger and more brightly coloured. 
This Apple when its merits become more 
generally recognised will supersede the .Tune- 
atings. Another valuable early and wonder¬ 
fully free-cropping sort is Duchess of Oldenburg. 
This is very reliable, and for market work is 
excellent in its season. Worcester Pearmain 
comes under the same category, and though 
not of first-rate flavour is one of the best early 
dessert Apples to grow for market on account 
of its brilliant colour. Fearn’s Pippin, a 
flatter and somewhat smaller Apple than 
the preceding, is equally as brightly coloured, 
and never tails. This is a favourite London 
market Apple, and it also does well in 
the west of England. In point of flavour 
and keeping qualities it is superior to any 
that have yet been mentioned. Seek-no- 
Further and its variety King of the Pippins nre 
also heavy and continuous croppers, and I can¬ 
not call to mind the time when I have beeri 
entirely without either. Both are excellent kinds 
lo grow for profit, and they are alike valuable for 
private use, keeping as they do in good condition 
until after Christmas. Next to be mentioned is 
Ribston Pippin, which, although anything hut 
reliable in some parts of the country, does 
remarkably well here either as orchard standards 
or bush-trees, ami seldom fails. Reinette du 
Canada, of course, may he used for either cooking 
or dessert, but I class it among the latter, as it is 
of bucIi great service in the spring months. It is 
a certain cropper and generally bears heavily. 
Mannington Pearmain, a smaller but an equally 
as useful Apple, bears very freely and is invalu¬ 
able for spring use. The Scarlet and the Old Non¬ 
pareils are both first-rate, and, if not quite so 
free as some, are never without a crop, and the 
quality of both when in season is first-rate. An 
Apple in use at the end of the year named Red 
Ingest re is, though small, of handsome appear¬ 
ance and well flavoured. It is a constant Dearer 
and succeeds cither in the orchard or garden. 
Royal Russet, too, must not lie omitted, as when 
worked on t he Crab and grown in an orchard it 
scarcely ever fails to crop. The fruits then 
take on a high colour, and, if smaller in size, are 
equally serviceable either for marketing or home 
use. The three last on the list are Old Golden 
Pippin, I/ondon Pippin, and Lamb Abbey Pear¬ 
main. The first of the three is a very old but 
much esteemed dessert Apple, but is not 
always to lie found true to name. It is a won¬ 
derfully free and regular bearer, and, if of no 
use for t he market, every private garden should 
possess at least one tree of it for supplying the 
table at t he end of the year. London Pippin is, ' 
next to Lamb Abbey Pearmain, t he best Keeping 
dessert Apple we have. In March, April, and 
May it is in fine condition for the dessert, and, 
if not quite so sugary as some sorts, is crisp 
eating, juicy, and pleasantly flavoured. The 
last of the three—Lamb Abbey Pearmain—will 
keep well into the summer months ; in fact, I 
do not consider that it acquires its full flavour 
until the end of April. It is an exceedingly 
free and sure cropper, and makes a fine 
spreading bush. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Closely cropping Peach borders.- 

There can be no question that the system of too 
closely cropping the borders when the main 
occupants of the walls behind are Peach-trees is 
oae of the causes of their unsatisfactory state. 
A loose root-run through annual or biennial 
digging of the borders, and heavily charging 
with manure for the support of vegetables, are 
sure to produce a gross and watery growth, 
which sooner or later ends in gumming. 
There is far too much border disturbance 
practised for either Peaches or any other class 
of fruit-trees growing against walls, but more 
especially stone fruits. Morello Cherries 
would not succeed with me until a 
immediately in front of the trees was‘left 
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undisturbed. In fact, the whole border 
50 yards in length is not now cropped. Some* 
times two rows of late Strawberries are planted, 
but that is all.—Y. 

Peach blooms dropping.—I will feel 
obliged if you will inform me why the blooms 
have fallen off my Peach and Nectarine-trees ? 
You will also observe that the shoots enclosed 
have lost leaves and seem to be dying off. 
There are two Peach-houses, an early and a 
late one (those enclosed are off late Royal 
George and a Nectarine-tree). All the trees in 
both houses have failed this year at exactly 
the same stage. These bloomed in lovely 
profusion about a week ago, every shoot 
nealthy, blooms fertilised with soft rabbit-pad, 
watering exact, air given, heat 50 degs. at night 
and 60 degs. in day on an average, in charge of a 
gardener with fifteen years’ experience. I also 
enclose some soil taken from the three trees in 
late house.—B. P. B. 

There are signs of weakness in flowers, leaves, 
and old wood of the Peaches enclosed. We 
may say debility is writ large in every frag¬ 
ment. There is probably more than one cause. 
Very likely the soil was not suitable when the 
trees were planted, and we have a very strong 
suspicion that the border where the roots are, 
or some parts of it, is very dry. The shoots 
enclosed remind us of a case we examined some 
years ago. The border had been permitted to 
get very dry after the fruit had been gathered, 
and it remained dry all the winter, and alt hough 
a good deal of water was given during the 
spring, the border, where the principal roots 
were, still remained dry. Watering a dry spot 
so as to thoroughly moisten it is a difficult 
matter. Very probably, also, as there are 
signs of too much manure in the soil with an 
absence of lime, the roots have been attacked 
with a fungus. The wood has just the appear¬ 
ance of it. This can only be ascertained by 
working down to the roots with a fork. If 
the trees are any size it is too late now to do 
anything at the roots ; but the border might be 
loosenea up with a fork and be thoroughly 
saturated with lime and soot-water. If, as we 
suspect, some parts of the border are very dry, 
ana there is fungus present, the lime and soot 
may be used freely. When the autumn comes 
round it will be better to lift the trees, if they 
are worth it, and make a new border under 
them with the top soil from an old pasture, 
mixing some bone-meal and old plaster with it, 
with some wood-ashes. 

Highly-coloured Apples.— It is not the brightly- 
coloured fruits that are always the best, though they often 
command the highest price" in the market. If u‘e look 
down the list of cooking varieties we shall find many that 
are excellent l»oth as regards cooking and free-bearing 
that are by no means commanding in appearance. 
Northern Oreening is one of these, ana the same may be 
said of Wellington, Lane's Prince Albert, Keswick Codlin, 
Hawtbornden, Kcklinville, Stirling Castle, and others of 
like appearance. 


GARDBN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Azaleas will last longer 
now, as (hey have not been hurried in strong 
heat, and good specimens are always effective. 
A north-house to keep these and other things 
back is very desirable. Such a house will be 
valuable now for Calceolarias, and later on will 
come in useful for Fuchsias and other things. 
The Indian Rhododendrons are always valuable 
at this season, and the flowers of the Sikkim 
varieties are useful for cutting. There is 
always a large demand for flowers at Easter. 
Lilium Harnsi, Lilacs, Deutzias, and white 
Rhododendrons are all easily grown, and but 
little forcing is required to get them out by 
Easter. There is a variety named Purity we 
find very useful at Easter, or earlier or later by 
varying the temperature a little. Lily of the 
Valley is easily obtained in quantity now. We 
secure our usual stock every autumn, and lay 
the crowns in on the north side of a building, 
and bring them on as required. Climbers wul 
require frequent attention now. Noisette and 
other Roses are flowering freely in a cool-house 
and are amongst the moet lovely flowers for 
cutting. Clematis indivisa is flowering freely 
in a cold-house and the flowers are useful. 
Insects will probably be giving trouble, especially 
in the Rose-house, and mildew, also, may 
appear. Extremes of dryness or damp at the 
roots may produce mildew, or cold currents of 


air through the young foliage may bring it on. 
All the necessary ventilation will be given in 
the roof for the present; but there ought to be 
plenty of openings along the ridge. Very little 
nre-heat wul be required now. There is plenty 
of bright sunny days at this season, when fin- 
heat will do harm. Many plants that are 
intended to be grown on for another season 
should be cut pretty hard back, especially 
Eupatorium oderatum and some of the 
Fibrous-rooted Begonias. To a large extent we 
should depend upon young plants struck early 
of Salvias, Begonias, ana other soft wooded 
winter-flowering things. Hybrids of Gladiolus 
gandavensis, potted three in a 6-inch pot in 
December and plunged in a pit in a gentle hot¬ 
bed of leaves, Will be coming into flower now, 
and make a very choice, handsome group. All 
the various forms of Gladiolus will do for pot- 
work in the conservatory. 

Stove. —Finish potting all fine foliaged 

? lants that may require division for stock. 

'hese will include Marantas, Alocasias, Anthu- 
riums, Pandanuses, etc. There must be plenty 
of drainage, and the compost must be rough and 
fibrous. AnthuriUlfls, especially, must have 
plenty of drainage and very free, open compost. 
All&mandas, Dipladenias, and other flowering 
stove plants mast have the new growth trained 
up in the full light to harden the growth and 
induce a free flowering habit. Put in cuttings 
of Poinsettia, both the scarlet and white—the 
former is the more useful, but a few of the 
white form will give variety. If there is a bare 
wall in a light position where a narrow border 
can be made, or a box or trough can be fixed 
up, young or old plants of Euphorbia jacquiniie 
flora may be planted and trained up the wall. 
Some years ago I had a wall at the back of a 
small forcing-house completely covered with 
this Euphorbia, and a splendid show I had all 
the winter, and an abundance of long sprays for 
cutting. Eucharis flowers are always useful, 
and strong bulbs not too often potted will 
flower three times in one season by a careful 
system of resting and forcing. When the spike? 
are coming up weak liquid-manure will 1* 
useful. Night temperature, 65 degs., with 
plenty of moisture in the atmosphere. Plant? 
in bloom, such as Gardenias, must have a thin 
shade. 


H&rly Grapes.— The fruit on pot-Vines if 
forced early will now be colouring. It is an 
advantage where pot-Vines can be surrounded 
with good compost, so that the roots when the 
Grapes are taking the last swelling can work 
over the top of the pot into it. .Sometimes the 
pots are plunged into the compost. I have seen 
the pots encloeed in wire-netting, and Un¬ 
enclosed space filled with old rotten turf and 
manure, into which the roots worked with 
manifest advantage. This is "better than satura¬ 
ting the soil in the pots with liquid-manure, and 
perhaps making it sour, or at any rate spoiling 
the colour of the Grapes. Pot-Vines requirf 
very careful management to finish the Grape? 
well. The best pot-Vines I ever had were 
grown standing in a bed of leaves, and each pot 
was enclosed in a mound of turfy compost after 
the thinning was finished. 

Disbudding late Peaches^— Nectarines 
are included with Peaches. Years ago only* 
very limited number of Nectarines was planted, 
and it was a very uncommon thing to find a 
house planted altogether with Nectarines. 
There is a greater demand for Nectarines now, 
and probably a house of early Nectarines would 
pay better than PeacheB. Cardinal and Rivers 
Early Nectarines are the beat early kinds. D |S ‘ 
budding begins when the young shoots are about 
an inch or rather more in lengtn, and all shoots 
growing out from the front and also those shoots 
growing beneath the branches should beremoveo, 
then waiting a week before thinning out tne 
side shoots. When the disbudding is finished, 
the operation lasting from three to four weeks, 
there will be just enough well-placed^ young 
shoots to fill up all the bore places in the tree, 
allowing the shoots to be trained 6 inches apa** 
when the final thinning has been done m to 
autumn or winter. Inside border* 
a good deal of moisture no«v> and Wl® * 
manure may be given freely. The trees cany* 
ing the heaviest load should receive the m 


Window gardening. — For vind 0 ^* 

boxes in shady positions all the Mimulus fami y 
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are useful, including the common Musk. Violas 
in several colours make charming boxes in shady 
positions, and if well looked after with water 
and top-dressed they will flow-er all summer 
and be quite as attractive as Geraniums. In 
sunny positions Ivy-leaved Geraniums, white 
and pink, are attractive when the boxes are 
completely covered. Marguerite Carnations 
make pretty window-boxes, w'ith Creeping 
Jenny to cover the box and hang down over the 
front. 

Outdoor garden.— Pretty well all kinds 
of hardy herbaceous plants may be divided for 
increase of stock now, especially Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, Starworts, summer - flow’ering 
Chrysanthemums, including the Ox-eye Daisy 
section, maximum, and the autumn-flowering 
species sometimes called Pyrethrum uliginosum. 
Tritomas may be transplanted now where they 
have plenty of room. A top-dressing of manure 
over the roots will be a great help. The Pampas 


Sow more hardy annuals if required to till up 
borders. Make speeial beds for sowing hardy 
biennials and perennials. Stir the surface 
among spring-flowering plants. 

Fruit garden. —Late Strawberries in pots 
will come on anywhere now under glass. Cold- 
pits and frames may be utilised for this pur¬ 
pose. The blossoms w r ill set now' if they have 
plenty of ventilation without any artificial fer¬ 
tilisation, though, if necessary, the rabbit’s-tail 
passed over the blossoms when the pollen is dry 
makes pretty sure work. If there are shelves 
in the orchard-house they are usually filled with 
Strawberries in pots, and always do well. It is 
always wise to thin off all weak blossoms ; ten 
good fruits on a pot plant that swell and ripen 
off at about the same time are better than a 
straggling crop, even if more in numlier. Liquid- 
manure is generally given to plants swelling off 
their fruit. Prune and train Fig-trees, if not 
already dene. It is better fo leave this work 


The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum midiflorum) round a window. 

by O. A. Champion. (See page 92.) 


From a photograph 



Grass may be cut back and divided if 
necessary now, but a top-dressing of short 
mellow manure over the roots will carry the 
plants through another season. This Grass 
makes handsome groups on the lawn in 
connection with clumps of Tritomas and other 
striking plants. G roups of Lavender close to 
the margins of the lawn in front of shrub¬ 
beries always attract attention, especially 
when associated with dwarf Barlierries, the 
spotted Broom (Genista Aiulreana), and the 
dwarf early-flowering Genista pneoox. More 
should l>e done with Holly hocks, as seedlings 
are easily raised, and strong seedlings flower 
the second year—in fact, they bloom the 
first year if the seeds are sown in heat and 
helped cm under glass till end of April and 
then planted out. The earliest plants will 
bloom towards the end of the summer and 
continue flowering through the autumn till 

checked by frost. ~ ‘ .. 

Zinnias, Marigolds, 

Digitizer { 



till all danger of severe frost is over. All fruit- 
trees are backward this season in consequence 
of the low temperature all through March ; but 
this may not be a disadvantage. Those who 
have started Melons in frames must see that 
the temperature of the bed is kept up by using 
warm coverings at night and adding linings of 
w'arrn manure to the bed if necessary. A small 
crack of air along the back of the frame will bo 
necessary if the sun is hot. Ventilation is 
better than shading, as it hardens the foliage, 
and red-spider docs not attack such foliage 
later. Warm crater only should be used in the 
frames for Melons or Cucumbers. The shoots 
should be pegged out towards the comers of the 
frame as they grow', pinching out the points a 
foot or so before the outside of the frame is 
reached. The fruits come on the side-shoots 
later. 

Vegetable garden.— Finish Potato plant¬ 
ing. It is a great advantage for seed Potatoes 
I to be placed in shallow boxes or trays a few 


weeks before planting ; the sets do not then ex¬ 
haust themselves. All the growing force is 
retained within the set, to the future advantage 
of the ciop. This refers not only to the early, 
but also to the late sorts, which are apt to grow 
out too much if not laid out thinly. Plant ou', 
Lettuces and sow fortnightly whatever kii.d of 
Cos or Cabbage is most in demand. Onions 
started in heat will be hardened off and planted 
out on good land in rows 12 inches apart, ai cl 
0 inches between the plants in the rows. Nitri.te 
of soda, 4 lb. to the square rod, will be useful 
applied in showery weather. Clear off late 

f reens and prepare land for the next crop. 

'repare isolated rows for late Peas, and sow 
from time to time as required. There must bo 
a regular supply of good Peas, or there will be 
trouble in the kitchen, and no one cares much 
about the small round Peas after the Marrows 
come in. I have never known any complaints 
to arise W'hen there w’as a good supply of No 
Plus Ultra. Sow Spinach according to require¬ 
ments, but there is usually plenty of the winter 
” h till end of May, or later if there was 

E sown in the autumn. Late Broccoli will 
ill in many districts in consequence of the 
dry weather last summer. Early Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers will be valuable, and should be 
pushed on as fast as possible now. Make new 
plantations of-Globe Artichokes where the land 
is good. Sow New Zealand Spinach in small 
pots in the hot-bed. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 23rd .—Watered Mushroom-beds in 
house. We want to run these beds out before 
the hot weather comes. Other beds are made 
outside for summer. Dusted soot over Onion- 
beds. Sowed various hardy biennials and peren¬ 
nials. Pricked off Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Marigolds, and other tender annuals. Moved a 
lot of plants to cold-pits to harden them off. 
Planted out a collection of Pentstemons that 
were rooted and wintered in a eold-pit. 

April 24 th .—Sowed a small bed of white 
Turnips in rich soil. Sowed Spinach Beet 
This and the New Zealand Spinach are useful. 
We have sown the latter in heat in small pots, 
three seeds in each pot, and shall plant out on a 
warm border in May. The site cannot be too 
hot or sunny for the New Zealand Spinach. 
Potted off Grevillea robusta, Acacia lophantha, 
and Cypsrus altemifolius. All these are useful 
for sub tropical bedding. Will be grown in 
heat till May. 

April 25th .—Mulched Apples on Paradise- 
stock with short manure. Mulched Straw¬ 
berries with long litter. Planted seeds of 
Vegetable Marrows in frame in 4-inch pots, two 
seeds in each pot. Pricked out more Celery in 
frames, chiefly Manchester Red. Sowed several 
kinds of Lettuces. Disbudded late Peaches. 
Planted a cool-houso with Tomatoes. Shifted 
on Chrysanthemums, and put in a few cuttings 
for late flowering in small pots. 

April 26th .—Planted out Cauliflowers in 
trenches. Planted more Gladioli of sorts. 
Stopped the young shoots of Figs in pots. 
Potted off late-struck Zonal Geraniums and 
pricked off Verbenas and Petunias. There is 
a greater demand for l)oth these plants. 
Petunias especially; they are dry - weather 
plants. Sowed more round-leaved Spinach. 
Made a further sowing of Ne Plus Ultra Peas 
and Green Windsor Beans. 

April 27th. — Sowed Ne Plus Ultra and 
Canadian Wonder Beans and several long rows 
of Scarlet Runnel's. Stopped, thinned, and 
tied Cucumbers in houses. Looked over second 
early Grapes to remove a few’ more berries 
where the bunches are rather crowded. The 
mowing machine is going its weekly round 
now, but we have lifted up the cutters a little 
by dropping the front rollers. This will thicken 
the-Grass. 

April 28th .— Shifted on Gloxinias. Filled 
several baskets with Achimenes. They will 
come on in a warm vinery for a time. Shifted 
on young Palms, chiefly Kentias and Cocos. 
Staked Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Helio¬ 
tropes. Weak liquid-manure is given to all 
plants coming into bloom. Thinned the young 
shoots of climbers in conservatory. Put in the 
first batch of cuttings of Poinsettias. 
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E. Philippiana, which produce# it# white 
flowers in July, are all ornamental; the 
two first-named aro, however, not absolutely 
hardy, except in the south-west, and are liable 
to be damaged in severe winters. Garrya 
elliptica, with its long catkins, Da striking 
shrub, as is Indigofera Gerardiana', from the 
Himalayas, with its pink, Pea-like blossoms, 
borne in August; but the latter requires a 
rather sheltered site. Olearia Haasti (the 
Daisy Bush) is smothered every summer with 
its white flowers, and when it has attained a 
large size is most ornamental in the shrubbery. 
Phillyrea Vilmoriniana bears clusters of white, 
fragrant flowers in May, while Pittosporum 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


SCHEME OF COLOUR FOR A FLOWER 
BORDER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. M 

Sir,—T he following account of a scheme of 
colour for a flower border which I tried last 


THE HARDY JASMINES. 

The Jasmine is one of the most interesting of 
the shrubby wall plants introduced to our 
country, and of very wide and precious use. 

J. frutican’8 (Shrubby Jasmine).—This is a 
wiry-looking shrub from Southern Europe and 


The White Jasmine (J. offi’inale). 


summer with satisfactory results may interest 
some of your readers. Having seen a charming 

K ' ire by Mr. Alfred Parsons of a garden 
er on one side of pale blue and on the 
opposite side of the path of pink flowers in full 
sunlight, I determined to try the same effect in 
my own garden, and carried it out in annuals as 
an experiment. The borders run north and 
south, and are each 120 feet long and 5 feel 
broad, with a paling on the outside and arches 
at intervals. The blue 
l>order being on the west 
side of the path was in 
shade all the afternoon, 
which helped to improve 
k the effect of the blue 

tones, as all blue flowets 
seem to gain in bril- 


The Indian Yellow Jasmine (J. humile). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ivies for north wall ( Belmont, Glasgow). 
-In ^.district so far north as Glasgow it is not 


the Mediterranean region, hardy in England, 
and, though not so important as some of the 
free growing kinds, is worth a place on dry 
banks. It has numerous small yellow flowers. 

J. humile (Indian Yellow- Jasmine).—A 
handsome kind and quite hardy for wall culture 
in ail parts ; with evergreen foliage, which adds 
to its value. It flowers freely, and its yellow 
blooms amidst the deep green foliage are welcome 
in summer and autumn. Being an Indian plant 
it should have a warm aspect and good w-arm 
soiL (Syns. J. revolutumand J. Wallichianum.) 

.T. ntdiflorum (Winter Jasmine).—A lovely 
Chinese bush, which is hardy enough in our 
northern climate to flower very often in the 
depth of winter, clustering round cottage walls 
and shelters, and lovely when not too tightly 
trained, as in the illustration herewith. In wet 
years it will be noticed increasing as freely as 
twitch at the points of the shoots. It should be 
planted in different aspects, so as to prolong the 
bloom, planting it on each side of a house or 
cottage for example. The sun coming out after 
hard frost may Destroy the bloom on one side 


Spray of the Winter Jasmine 
(J. innlirioniin) 


S robable that any but strong, hardy Ivies would Raney when seen in shadow-, while the oppn- 
o well, especially on a north wall. Still, site Imrcler, l>eing in full sunlight most ,*f 
there are few evergreen plants that thrive so the day, suited the pink flowers best. For the 
well in shade as Dies do. It is possible that blue border IusedNemophilainsigniaasan edging 
contiguity to the sea may ameliorate your U feet broad the whole length of the border, 
ordinary winter temperature. But in covering Bihind this were Nigella damascena, Oonvolvu- 
a wall so long as 60 feet and so high as 2J feet, lus minor in shades varying from pale blue t*» 
you frill do wisely to plant at intervals so dark blue and violet, and blue Cornflowers, and 
strong a grower as the bold-leaved Ra-gneriana, as a background a hedge of Sweet Peas, in tones 
as that could to some extent form leaf buttresses, ranging from palest mauve to deepest purple 
and intermediate you could plant the tine- and dark blue. The Sweet Peas used w-ere Lady 
leaved dentata. Between these, to form panels, Nina Balfour, Countess of Radnor, Dorothy 

Tennant, deep mauve, Violet Queen, Stanley, 
and Indigo King. The contrast of mauve anti 
sky-blue is a very favourite one of mine, and 
though it may sound daring blends well in 
reality. There are many other blue annuals I 


>ver arbours. It is one of the best of all climb¬ 
ing shrubs on account of its hardiness and rapid 
growth in almost any soil. There are several 


plant Rhododendrons. Rhododendrons, how¬ 
ever, beautiful though they are, sometimes 
refuse to accommodate themselves to such a 
soil unless peat or leaf-soil is added in quantity 
to the staple, and I therefore give the names of 
some ornamental flowering shrubs that are not 
so fastidious in their requirements. Berberis 
Darwini forms a handsome shrub, both when 
covered with its bright orange flowers and later 
when laden with its purple fruits. B. Aqui- 
folium and B. stenophylla are also useful. In 
sheltered spots in the south-w-est the blue- 
flowered Ceanothus divaricatus grows to a good 
size and is very effective. The Mexican 
Orange-flower (Choisya ternata) bears clusters 


The Shrubby Jasmine (J. fruticans). 
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i c.rations I am using are Duchess of Fife, Mary 
Morris, Raby Castle, and Crimson Clove. Li 
front of the mauve and purple Sweet Pea hedge 
J am using white, yellow, and purple Carnations, 
the varieties being Mrs. Muir, Alice Ayres, 
Redbraee, Leander, Mias Audrey Campbell, and 
mme yellow ground Picotee* and Purple Era 
pfror. Hardy Carnations dower well here, and 
the young layers are left out all the winter, 
protected by rough cinders. G. 

Hanchory, N. ti. 


A WILTSHIRE GARDEN 
1* this little view’ of a garden from a county in 
which are many old manor houses, the beat of 
*11 backgrounds for a good garden, we have 
t harming repose instead of the complexity and 
fuss of the modern garden in mechanical design 
and geometrical planting of the dowers. By 
this and other exumples we hope to Bhow what 
m most precious in the formation of our gardens 
-that beauty is got by and through variety 
rather than through stereotyped style, and to 
rnforee the lesson that the garden should grow 
out of the spot and its surroundings and condi¬ 
tions rather than be the 
mere carrying out of a 
I*ok plan already car¬ 
ried out, it may t>e, in 
hundreds of other 
places. There is a gen 
tleman, Mr. Thomas, 
now preaching in one of 
the weekly papers that 
(here is only one right 
-ort of garden, although 
the existence of the 
most beautiful gardens 
in England would tell 
him that they are so 
beautiful because they 
differ from any one 
'•rder of design rather 
than conform to it. 

It is a far't beyond 
all argument that the 
most beautiful gardens 
in England, from an 
artistic point of view, 
whether thone of cot¬ 
tage, manor, or large 
reunify seat, are those 
which differ absolutely 
as to form, and are 
often beautiful in pro¬ 
portion as they did'er 
irom the orthodox way 
of laying out a garden 
from looks. Among 
the amusing things said 
by Mr. Thomas, who 
l«.is not even mastered 
the very elements of 
i he < | nest ion, is that all 
the formal gardens have 
gone, and that he and 
his friends mnst hurry 
up and make a sketch 
ot the last before they 
are swept away—a fine 

rvaniple of the texts of his preaching, for, 
in the very journal in which he makes this 
moan, are published every week cuts of the 
most formal gardens that in m could wish to 
In the same paper he uses the word 
“formal” in its new and amusing application 
to anything that is straight. There is a little 
jprden pool at Drayton House which he figures 
aid <*alfs it Ikelow a “ formal pond,” as if any 
"ther conceivable kind of pond could he put 
n*w a house except such as this. There 
i no lesson in garden design in it; it is 
"imply a square hole of water. But the 
r '*W writers who have run amok about 
r irdening have taken to the word 44 formal ” with 
*'iu«times the most comical results. One 
w mte an article in the Studio some time ago on 
“'f formal garden in Scotland, and when we 
r -ad it to see what it was about, found that it 

■niisted of a lot of sections and drawings of the 
• -urtyard and necessary approaches to a country 
limn*, and hail nothing whatever to do with 
e ud©n design. 

R**ntly, too, in a co-operative horticultural 
Publication, in which are illustrations of various 

mien scenes, there is a little circular basin symk 
"■ the ground in a small 
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written 44 example of a forma' pond." 1 It is not 
much bigger than a washing basin, and as since 
the txsginniug of time men in all countries have 
made little basins of this kind for fountain 
squirts and other uses, yet nobody evor thought 
of calling them 44 formal ponds” until the 
present time. But this kina of loose talk suits 
the penny-a-lioing style of writing of the present 
day, and adds complexity and confusion where 
all might be clear. When much of it is read 
the reader does not got 44 any forrader,” and, as 
he cannot understand it, supposes there must 
be something in it. There is, however, one idea 
that there is but one right sort of garden, that 
which anyone with apairof compasses can design, 
as men design any other pattern, ignoring the 
existence of all the gardens of Britain made in 
other ways, cottage, house, manor, farm, or 
rectory gardens, or the many gardens set in 
country towns and looking out on the peaceful 
landscape, as in Cjoil Lawson’s well-known 
picture. 

THE SHADY SIDE. 

In those very frequent cases where the garden of a 
house lies in front of and behind the building pleising to the eve. 


Bevingtcn lloust*. keewl, Wilts. From a i>hotoyr»ph sent by Mr. Raviter, lUth. 


couple of hours of it ill the day will lie quite 
enough to keep them from growing weak and 
lanky. Four Wls are planted with Devonshire 
(’ream, a lovely almost ray less flower of the 
colour its name suggests, one, the opposite, 
w ith William Niel, a pale lilac of most exquisite 
hue, and in the two others the deeper mauve 
yellow J. B. Riding and Lemon Queen, will 
make a most charming harmony. A round 
bed in the centre might either be planted 
with single BogoniAS or with the white 
Tufted Pansy Countess of Hopetoun. Double 
Begonia* are very beautiful but expen 
sive if erect-flowered varieties are purrhaaed, 
while those which droop their heavy blooms are 
not effective. A centre bed with three Fuchsias 
in the middle and single Begonias round is 
very showy ; and nlthough it is the fashion 
to decry the big double flowering Fuchsias, 
they, with me at any rate, bloom profusely, 
ancf meet with far more admiration than the 
singles, while their rather tall growth renders 
them suitable for centres. The mauve and rose 
Phenomenal is, perhaps, the most showy, its 
two colours being delightfully assorted and very 
They can be put out in 
the last week of April 
if the reason be mild, 
and must he taken up 
liefore the first frost, 
when any cellar out 
of reach of frost will ac¬ 
commodate them. The 
liest results for this 
sort of w’ork will be had 
from Begonias planted 
out in the lied in early 
April, not having been 
previously encouraged 
to make growth. They 
will be a little behind 
those which were placed 
in warmth earner, but 
will give more and finer 
blooms. Both they and 
the Fuchsias greatly 
enjoy an overhead 
sprinkling with tepid 
rain water every even¬ 
ing in hot weather, and 
a surface dressing of 
guano, two or three 
times in a season, will 
keep them going very 
merrily. 

Viola cornuta, easily 
raised in great variety 
from good seed, makes 
an interesting edging 
plant, and of Lilies, of 
course, there is no stint, 
very many of this family 
enjoying partial shade. 
These will he found 
most useful for the nar¬ 
row l»eds bordering 
most litlrle gardens, and 
look best planted in 
groups of three of a sort, 
while it is well worth 
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while to invest in a little 
tpecial soil for t hem, and to take the precaution 
omplctely shaded, and this condition of I of filling the scales of each hull) with sharp sand, 

with udiich the bnllw may be surrounded, this 

f ireventing their rotting in the winter. Not 
lalf enough use is mode by amateurs of Lilies. 
They are very cheap and excel in ltesuty and 
scent, while, once established, they give no 
trouble beyond an occasional top dressing. The 

f rare white, pink spotted and red-spotted lancj. 
olium or speciosum Lilies are particularly hardy 
and good. The longiflorum Lilies, hardly ever 
seen out of pots, are grand border flowers. 
Liliuin Browni, with a massive t rumpet, reddish- 
chocolate outside anil white within, is exquisite 
und easy of culture, while the Panther Lilies, 
L. pardalinum, will do w’ell if the ground is 
deeply dug to receive them. The Turk’s-Cap 
and tiger, and the summer Orange Lilies of 
various kinds, croceuin,davurieum, etc., require 
more sunshine, and are not suitable for our 
present purpose. In spring, and indeed well 
into summer, and certainly again in autumn, we 
cannot do without coloured Primroses in the 
shady garden. These flowers suffer terribly 
from hot sunshine, though they like a glint of it 
at early morning or towards evening, and in 
the shady garden, thsi ififllHs sweet and 
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it is usual for one nr other division to l»e more or 
less 

things, which really makes for a pleasing variety, 
and should lie taken full advantage of, often 
results merely in neglect for the shaded port ion. 
Ferns, so commonly seen in small sliaiiy front 
gardens, are well enough in their way, but 
they are monotonous in colour all through the 
height of summer and autumn, and are, more¬ 
over, terrible snail and slug preserves. For the 
piece of ground which gets absolutely no sun 
whatever, they, with Creeping Jenny and 
Periwinkles, are perhaps necessary : but for 
that which receives even one hour’s sunshine in 
the twenty-four there are much more attractive 
plants for a summer display. The Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages enjoy such a situation, and planted in 
variety about an edging of rather small rough 
stones* soon form cushions, always green. 
Saxifraga Wallacei or S. Camposi are both 
suitable and bloom freely in spring, producing 
sheets of pretty white flow'ers on slender 
reddish stalks. For svhole beds or inner edgings 
a very charming display can be made with 
Tufted Pansies. The more delicate ami 
uncommon colours, such as lavender and cream, 
in Tufted Pansies do not stand sun well, and a 
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ood, they will do wonders. The blue Primroses 
ave been accused of not being sufficiently 
showy to vie with the highly-coloured and other 
gay strains, but they are very sweet and tender 
in colour, and though only a proportion ef them 
comes blue, it is worth while to sow several 
packets with the chance of getting a few plants 
of the one shade of exquisite Cambridge-blue 
which sometimes rewards us among darker blues 
and viplets, with a number of reds. 

Mrs. L. Williams. 

2/, Bath trick Hill , Both. 


V A GARDEN OF NATIVE PLANTS. 
Fou several years I had a great desire to 
form a garden of native plants, hut. up to the 
spring of 1899 considerations of space stopped 
me. Having taken a garden in the early 
part of the year which had up to that time been 
meadow land, and which haa at its end a high 
bank surmounted by a hedge of Hawthorn of 
varying heights, I determined to carry out my 
idea. The north-west corner ran to an acute 
angle, and I marked off a triangle, the base of 
which was about 30 feet, and the apex at the 
angle formed by the hedge and side fence. 
Wild Roses of two species grew naturally on 
the hedge and large numbers of wild Hyacinth* 
beneath ; in addition to the Rosea I planted 
Traveller’s Joy or wild Clematis at the foot, and 
also a plant of Honeysuckle. Of course, last 
year they did very little good, but show better 
for this year, especially the Clematis. 1 have 
now planted several of the Great Hind weed, 
which has plenty of room to run without becom¬ 
ing a nuisance. Previously I had been making 
a collection of wild flowering plants for the time 
when I should be able to utilise them to my 
satisfaction, so that I had many of the following 
ready to shift to their permanent quarters. 

To begin, I excavated an irregularly-shaped 
basin about 10 feet by 6 feet ami threw the 
earth in a mound on the north tank ; this was 
done at the lowest part of the ground, so that 
a swampy piece was formed, and in this 1 
planted a huge root of Marsh Marigold (Ciltha 
palustris) which was a picture in the summer, 
the yellow Water Iris and the Gladwin -the 
latter did not bloom last season, but I hope to 
be rewarded with blossom this season and its 
coral berries in the late autumn -also a tall 
Rush or Hedge which grows in the ditches in 
quantity near me, and a clump of the Water 
Violet. I tried to grow Sundews, Butterwort, 
and Bog Asphodel, brought from Glen Nevis 
during last summer’s holiday, but as I feared to 
no purpose. In planting the level space l 
removed one or two turves and filled the hole 
with loam, and in some cases with loam and loaf- 
mould mixed. My own neighbourhood provided 
me with many of my subjects, such as two or 
three species of Centaurea, a Horsetail, Common 
and Ox-eye Daisy, Field Bindweed, yellow 
Toad Flax, Creeping Cinquefoil, the Wild 
Arum (the Lords and Ladies of the children), 
Cow Parsnip, grown for its lovely spring 
foliage, a beautiful setting for Daffodils, two 
Willow Herbs, Wood Anemone, Ragged Robin, 
one of the Crowfoots, a Rock Rose or Helian- 
themum, the common Sedum, and one or two 
Vetches, besides the pretty but evil-scented 
Allium uranium. These plants were, of course, 
not planted indiscriminately here, there, and 
everywhere, the Giant Willow Herb was placed 
well back to the hedge of the yellow Toad Flax 
on the dry bank, etc. 

In the Grass near the boundary there are 200 
Snowdrops and a hundred or so single Daffodils 
and Pheasant-eyed Narcissus under tne shade of a 
bush. Solomon’s Seal, and many common Prim¬ 
roses,Cowslips, and Wood Anemones are scattered 
irregularly in the Grass, and two or three score 
of Foxgloves treated in similar fashion, hut well 
back ; then in a dry, sunny place Thrift, Statioe, 
and Sea Holly are planted. These three come 
from Hayling Island in Hampshire, the result 
of an excursion. One part of this “wild” 
garden has had more cultivation, and here are 
planted Oriental Poppies to replace the common 
red Poppy, which will not grow here; two or 
three Teasels, whicli promise to become enor¬ 
mous Diants ; Soapwort, Catchfly, Mallow’, Dog 
and White Violets, and I mean to try Borage, 
Gentian, and some of the wild Campanulas. On 
the tank made by the earth out of the hollow 
I have four varieties of Sedup, two of which 
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come from the N. Devon cliffs, and one from 
Cheddar; the small St. John’s Wort, wild 
Scabious, and two wild Mints, also London 
Pride. 

I have many other plants on my list, some of 
which I shall be able to procure myself and 
others which I must perforce purchase. From 
what I have done up to the present (in one 
season) it is clear that I shall have in time an 
interesting and beautiful addition to my garden. 
Ferns I have galore in some eight or ten 
varieties, and hope in the future to have many 
of the rarer sorts. When you consider that I 
am within 10 miles of the centre of London City, 
it is surprising that so many beautiful wild 
flowers grow bo near at hand. 

F. W. Hui. 

C/./7 Villa , Victoria road , New Bar art. 


SUMMER CLIMBERS. ( 

Ai/morcii notes on summer climbers so fre¬ 
quently appear in Gardening Iu.'TSTk ated that 
further writing on the subject may at first sight 
seem a repetition, yet sometimes it is pleasant to 
have the names and advantages of old, well-nigh 
forgotten favourites recalled, and also to hear 
of novelties W’hich may have escaped notice. 
Many gardeners advocate autumn planting, but 
in a situation somew’hat low and damp my own 
experience points to the fact that the first 
w’inter has often injured the young climbers, 
while, on the contrary, spring planting invari¬ 
ably produces more satisfactory results. My 
first favourite among climbers is the Chilian 
Glory-flower (Eccremocarpus soaber), with its 
drooping clusters of waxy orange-red tubular 
flowers, w r hich look so w'dl against an old w’all 
I am much surprised that it is not in every 
garden. The growth is very rapid, and although 
m most counties it generally dies dowu during 
the winter, in some favoured spots the plant 
remains evergreen and even tiow’ers. The 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), with its 
strange horn-shaped flowers anil gigantic leaves, 
is seen to far better advantage when covering 
bowers, pergolas, or tree-stumps than a wall, 
and is invaluable for shady positions. Where 
rapidity of growth and quick covering qualities 
are required, Cob: c a scandens should be obtained, 
and will soon drape bare and unsightly wall" 
with its Ash-like foliage and great rose-purple 
flow’ers. It is also very effective in window 
boxes, where ample moisture must be supplied. 
The effect of the groat Gourd, adorned with big 
fruit, when grown on arches, is mod striking. 
The Variegated Japanese Hop, the foliage of 
which is marbled silver, grey, cream, and green, 
seems to be supplanting its more simple relation, 
the true Hop. The former species has no 
economic value whatever, but the flowers are 
larger. The autumn leafage of various Vines 
can rival the grand old Virginian Creeper for 
glowing shades of red and crimson. Thunbergi 
and Tenturier aro kinds which well repay 
culture. The curious Chinese Yam (Dioscorea 
sativa) is handsome, while the true Jalap- 
plant (Exogonium purga), covered with rich 
purple blossoms, is very beautiful among 
autumn - flowering plants, and of its hardi¬ 
ness there can be no doubt. In a garden 
last year I saw a beautiful plant of Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum (the Turkestan Rambler) 
covered with trusses of paper-white flowers, 
which were produced towards the close of 
summer—an additional recommendation, as at 
that time most climbers aro beginning to lose 
their beauty. The brilliant Flame - flower 
(Tropieolum speciosum) blooms freely in a 
warm situation, but it is often a source of 
despair to its possessor, for, though growing 
like a weed in its Scottish home, it is difficult 
to manage in the south. I think an important 
point in cultivation is to select a shady position 
protected from the sun by higher shrubs. 
With the summer the fortunate dwellers in the 
south-west will rejoice in the strange brilliant 
Lobster-elaw-plant (Clianthus) and the orange- 
scarlet glory of the Trumpet-flower (Bignonia 
radicans), the latter self-clinging like the Ivy. 
The White Trumpet flower (Datura suaveolens), 
although it requires great attention, can be 
grown with success as an outdoor plant, but 
requires considerable moisture in dry weather, 
and will often bloom from the end of July until 
the advent of autumn frosts. Akebia quinata, 
a native of China, is particularly sensitive t j 
the withering effect of the east wind and must 


be provided with a sheltered position. It seems 
almost superfluous to mention the well-known 
favourite Wistaria sinensis, with its delicate 
lavender-blue flowers. The older variety at 
present quite holds its own against the newer 
species Wistaria alba. The sweet-scented 
white Jasmine, the winter-flowering yellow 
Jasmine, Convolvuli, French and Dutch Honey¬ 
suckles (the former an excellent bee-feeder). 
Cotoneaster, and Pyrus japonica are all at 
our command, with the numerous varieties of 
Clematis. A word of commendation must be 
given in closing to the fascinating almost ever¬ 
green Blue Passion-flower (Passinora cieruleai, 
with its highly interesting, almost unique 
flowers, afterwards succeeded, by orange fruit, 
which hang far into the dull winter mnntlr, 
shining like tho golden Apples in the \ iMr-l 
garden of Hesporides. 

Mary Clkoke Alnoi.u. 

The Ctn*e , Wiachesfrr. 


THE BEST SNOWDROPS. 

The best Snowdrops for each of us are tliwi: 
w’hich grow most luxuriantly on that p.irtkubr 
soil with which each of us lias to deal. In 
places Galanthus nivalis grows best, while in 
other places the double-ttow’ered variety d<xs 
best. I find that two of Mr. Whittall’s varie¬ 
ties from the mountains behind Smyrna grow 
and flower most freely—viz., G. Ikari:e, a robust- 
form of G. latifolius, and G. Cassaba, which is, 
as I think, one of the finest Snowdrops from 
Asia Minor, noble as I know’ G. Elw’esi can b* 
when at its best. G. Cassaba has very broad, 
hoary-looking foliage, each great flat leaf bciiiLi 
covered with a grey bloom, which rubs off quilt- 
easily on the leaves being touched with tin 1 
fingers. The bold (lowers are elevated on stout 
stalks, which are taller than the fluted leave 
at flowering time, although the leaves eventu¬ 
ally attain to a greater height after the hlrx.ru 
is past and gone. G. Cassaba also seeds freeh 
even on a soil not particularly suited to < s n*»' 
drops generally’, being too hot and dry (i.< , 
too light and sandy) during the summer season. 

The bovvers of G. Cassaba aro not unlit c 
those of G. Elwesi in general appearance, bit 
differ in the blotches on the inner segments iwii u 
all joined together. After sonic years ex¬ 
perience I have come to the conclusion that tie 
heaviest and wettest corner of a light soih-d 
garden is by far the best for these dainty spring 
flowers. They soon die out on light, warm, 
and sunny borders. What the Snowdrop 
seem to enjoy is a deep, wet, and o" 1 
northern border, living longer on Grass than 
on bare soil, probably because there is » 1 
siderably less evaporation from the surface* 1 
the soil as-.Grass-covered than wdien bare. • *.' 
the same token, they like the proximity of n ( *K* 
or stones, anything that keeps cool moist uk 
around their bulbs, and, as is w’ell known, the' 
enjoy the half shade of Apple and other deci¬ 
duous trees. I suppose the common Snowdrop 
and all its varieties are never seen so happy < l " 
they are north of the Trent, unless it he noi > 
of the Tw’ced. The Snowdrop amongst flouers 
seems like the Gooseberry amongst fruits 
essentially northern so far as soil and clim& <■ 
are concerned. Those who have seen the Snow 
drops in Scotland, notably at Dunrobin, in 
Sutherlandshire, tell me they rarelv ever Fec 
them so fresh and fine elsewhere. In Iralam , 
they do better in the north and west than u 
the south and east of the country. 1 here an 
exceptions. Straffau, in Kildare, is °* lC 
them. There the Snowdrops grow on the bra n 
but the ground is very near the level of the Hi' * 
Liffey, and often in the late autumn and "in 
the lawn on which they thrive so well »** un< ' j 
water—*. e. , whenever there is a heavy y 
or much snow and the river ovciflows. ‘ 1 • 
of the readers of Gardening have failed J . 
Snowdrops on light, hot soils, I should a< ^ 
their trying them in the wette t and 
part of the garden, or in damp pl° ,H ° n 
lawn, or woodland walks outside. , 

There are none that increase at the roo¬ 
t-lie common singleaml double forms of » «• ,u '* t 
After these perhaps G. pliiatus is t ,ic . 0 

prolific on suitable soils. The finest kim l0 
far as individual flowers are concerned, s , 
be G. Elwesi, G. Ikarue, G. nivalis grants, * 
G. Cassaba, one of the most distinct o 

Asia Minor kinds. G. nivalis grandis » 

1 teen called G. caucasicus grandis, ana is 

Dr 
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Crimean Snowdrop, although in no way closely 
related to G. plicatus, which is usually known 
by the popular name of the Crimean Snowdrop. 
All the Snowdrops are exquisite as seen healthy 
and luxuriant on suitable soils, and it would be 
very interesting to hear of the kinds that do 
tfcll on various soils and in other localities. 

' _ F. 

AN INN GARDEN. 

In the accompanying illustration we are afforded 
a proof of the effects attainable from the uncon¬ 
ventional grouping of flowering plants in a small 
garden. In many villages and country towns 
throughout the length and breadth of England 
such beautiful pictures are to be met with, 
entirely disproving Alison’s unfounded assertion 
that “ the common people universally follow' 
the system of the production of uniformity,” 
and his equally baseless statement that “ the 
violation of the usual appearances of Nature 
increases the beauty of the scene.” Indeed, 
one of the chief charms of these little plots lies 
in the absence of^any formal garden design in 
their arrangement? Anyone who has travelled 
much in theVuml districts of the British Isles 


scent. In the other somewhat similar con¬ 
ditions obtain. The gabled house, w’hose walls 
glow' in the autumnal days with the profuse, 
scarlet berry-clusters of Crataegus Pyracantha, 
while facing the high road, overlooks at the 
back a large garden that stretches to the banks 
of the Derbyshire Derw'ent. The wide borders 
contain a w'ealth of old-fashioned flowers—Lilies, 
Rockets, Anemones, tall Hollyhocks, and 
giant Sunflowers. At the edge-of the green 
law-n a huge Weeping Ash droops its pendent 
branches and winding paths lead to where the 
rushing river speeds melodiously through the 
arches of the Ivy-clad bridge. These are but 
tw'o instances out of the many that might be 
cited of picturesque inn-gardens. They may, 
however, serve to recall to readers similarly 
attractive scenes that have been met with in 
the course of their journeyings. S. W. F. 


NATURALISING DAFFODILS. 
Anyone who has tried the naturalisation of 
Daffodils on a somewhat large scale cannot fail 
to have discovered the great difference in varie¬ 
ties as to their adaptability for the;purpose. 
Some kinds will strengthen annually until th 



An inn garden at Dymock, Gloucester. From a photograph sent by Miss J. Xiblett, Upharo, I/Hl>ury. 


will be able to call to mind many instances 
where hostelry gardens have exhibited unlooked- 
for grace and serenity of expression. Some of 
these are, like the one here portrayed, limited 
in extent, others, whose scope is less confined, 
are enable 1 to attain a proportionately w'ider 
measure of attraction. In not a few' cases 
private houses have been converted into inns, 
many of these possessing gardens w'hich have 
not been allow'd 1 to suffer from the change of 
proprietorship. Two examples, especially 
where such has been the case, revert to my 
mind at the present moment. In one, situated 
in South Devon, the back of the house faces 
an extended garden. The wall is covered with 
the glossy foliage of Magnolia grandiflora, whose 
white chalices perfume the summer air, and 
with the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia 
citriodora). Beneath the windows are beds of 
sweet-smelling flowers—Stocks, Mignonette, 
Heliotrope. Further down the slope colonies 
of the chaste Madonna Lily diffuse their 
fragrance and reveal their pure loveliness, while 
on either side the w'ide lawn, between the 
Apple-trees, that in the spring are canopied 
with shell-pink blossom, stand clumps of 
gorgeous Oriental Poppies. Many other flowers 
grace the seasons with their charms of hue and 


original bulb forms a fine clump, whilst others 
make no headway, and after the lapse of several 
seasons are very little, if any, stronger than in the 
first year after planting, (liven favourable soil, 
Daffodils may be planted on any aspect, and the 
varieties that lent! themselves to this will thrive 
amazingly, but in ground not to their liking they 
are not thoroughly at home on any point of the 
compass. In writing this I do not mean 
that on a very light soil better results might 
not be obtained from a north-west than a 
due south aspect, but that even ‘on the former 
site the return after several years’ planting 
would leave much to be desired. 1 should give 
a deep sandy loam as absolutely the best soil 
for tne naturalisation of Daffodils. Some of 
them do admirably in a heavier, damper 
compost, as the display given in many a south 
county coppice will testify, but, taking the 
family as a whole, I find the best and most 
enduring results where the soil is deep and 
loamy, and yet with no suspicion of clogging or 
waterlogging. 

The above notes are the result of an experi¬ 
ence in naturalisation so far as the one place is 
concerned, trials having been made in various 
parts of the garden and pleasure ground both 
in the natural soil and in prepared ground. I 


cannot chronicle a success so far as the 
natural soil is concerned. This is sandy, the 
sand, in fact, coming within from (> inches to 
12 inches of the surface and going down a great 
depth, varying a little in colour and consistency, 
but none the less sand. In such soil Daffodils 
exist, but are certainly not quite at home. I 
find that some of them under such conditions 
will bulb out and increase in size of clump. 
Obvallaris, for instance, will do this, but the 
foliage lacks vigour, the flower is barely thrown 
above the Grass and is small and poor, the 
perianth especially hanging close to the trumpet 
as though it cannot expand. If, however, the 
attempt at naturalisation hero is not a success, 
the result is very different on prepared 
ground — average kitchen garden soil, for 
instance—where one can go dow’n a couple 
of spits before coming on bad, hungry stuff. 
Opportunity offered for occasional planting 
of a permanent nature on such soil, and it 
is a pleasure to watch the yearly increase in 
size of clump and number of flowers. The 
May-flowering Poeticus was probably the best 
of all the clumps last year, averaging from 
twelve to sixteen blooms—this w r as the seventh 
year from planting. I should like to know if 
the same thing is apparent in heavier soil. 
Other sorts planted at the same time and under 
the same conditions which have done well and 
furnish annually from five to eight flrrwers per 
clump are Rugilobus, Golden Spur, Prinoeps, 
and Johnstoni Queen of Spain in the trumpet s, 
and Barri conspicuus and Cynosure in the 
chalice - cupped section. Telamonius plenus, 
too, seems to increase in vigour with each suc¬ 
ceeding year, and so, although in a somewhat 
less degree, does the Gardenia-flowered Poeti 
cus. The main object in the original planting 
of the above varieties was to furnish a supply 
of cut bloom, and so in order to help them I 
give an annual mulching of good short manure 
that has l>een well broken to pieces with the 
fork. E. 


ANEMONE FULGENS. 

The remarks appearing at the foot of 
“ K. M. K.’s” note on Anemone fulgens (p. 57) 
are certainly far too sw eeping in their character, 
although it may be true that in some cases 
failure is “the result of indifferent culture.” 
The statement that the “ let-alone system ” 
(that is, leaving the tubers undisturbed) 
“brings failure at every turn,” is, to say the 
least, misleading, and I would strongly advise 
growers of this lovely spring flow'er to think 
twice before they decide upon an annual lifting 
and drying of the tubers, which, if left undis¬ 
turbed, provide, in many cases, a display of 
undiminished beauty for several years. Only 
yesterday (March 28) I saw, a few’ miles from 
here, an exceptionally fine patch of Anemone 
fulgens, many of the flowers being nearly 
4 inches in aiameter. The plants had not 
l>een disturbed for ten or twelve years 
and have each year produced self-sow'll 
seedlings that have been transplanted and 
growm in other beds with equally good results. 
The soil in this instance is a heavy loam, and 
the garden situated almost at the base of a deep 
coombe, through which running water flows. 
Other instances may be cited where these 
plants permanently succeed in very dissimilar 
soils and sites ; thus, in a cold and elevated 
garden in mid-Wales, in very poor staple that 
might almost be termed gravel, plants raised 
from seed thirteen years ago have grown 
and flourished freely ; while in Suffolk, in light 
soil, the behaviour of undisturbed tubers has 
been equally satisfactory. These coses, I think, 
prove that annual lifting is in many instances 
not only unnecessary, but inadvisable. Again, 
it will sometimes be found that in cases 
where the plants deteriorate after their 
first year even lifting and drying will not 
prove efficacious in providing a brilliant 
yearly display. Of this, my own experience 
with two totally different soils, in neither 
of which Anemone fulgens could be termed 
a success, affords an example. In one case the 
soil was light, in the other a heavy loam, each 
apparently possessing identical characteristics 
with soils in which this Anemone has been 
found to flourish for several years in succession 
w hen left undisturbed, but in each instance the 
plants deteriorated in their second season, and 
though fresh tubers w’ere procured, which, after 
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their first crop of leaves had died down, were 
lifted and dried off for a time, little or no good 
accrued from the operation, as their frequent 
flowering was far from satisfactory. Lifting 
is doubtless productive of good results in 
some soils, but in others the only method by 
which a brilliant display can . be assured 
appears to be the annual introduction of 
fresh tubers. In noting the varied behaviour 
of Anemone fulgens under conditions of soil 
and exposure apparently identically similar, 
here flourishing in undiminished vigour for a 
period of ten years or more, here refusing 
to flower freelv whether left undisturbed 
or lifted and dried off, one is inclined to 
: urmise that- the result is affected less 
by cultural solicitude than by some quality in 
the constitution of the soil. At one time I was 
under the impression that seedling plants were 
more likely to permanently succeed than pur¬ 
chased tubers, but since then I have met with 
so many instances where the latter have flowered 
admirably year after year that I have discarded 
the theory. The advice given in the note 
referred to—that the tubers, after being lifted 
and dried, should not be replanted until all 
danger of frost is past—would result in trans¬ 
forming this Anemone from a flower of the 
early spring to one of the summer—a most 
undesirable consummation. Here the sharpest 
frost of the past winter occurred on March 
26th, Anemone fulgens being then in full bloom, 
but, with the exception of a few of the petals 
being seared, no damage was done to the 
plante. S. W. F. 

Kinystrcar , S. Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting Water Lilies. — Will you 
kindly tell me where to obtain the ordinary 
white Water Lily? I have carefully looked 
through all the advertisements for many weeks 
and never see anyone offering any for sale. At 
the same time would you be good enough to give 
me some instructions as to planting same ? I 
should also be glad if you will give me the 
correct name (botanical) for the plant ?— Fair- 
light. 

The common Water Lily is Nyraphoea alba, 
and any hardy plant nurseryman should be able 
to supply you. Planting is best carried out at 
the end of April or early in May. A simple 
way of planting is to put the plants with some 
soil into shallow baskets and sink them to the 
bottom of the lake or pond where you intend 
them to grow. Before the basket has rotted 
the plant will have anchored itself to the bottom 
with fresh roots. A natural mud bottom is best 
for Water Lilies, but they can also be grown in 
tanks, the bottoms of w'hich are covered with a 
layer of compact, rich clayev soil about 1 foot in 
depth, allowing about 3 feet of water over 
this. 

Tufted Pansies. — Autumn - planted 
Pansies have been looking very bad, but by 
using the Dutch hoe ten days since there is 
evidence that the aeration of the soil lias already 
left its mark upon the plants. The soil has 
become soddened and caked on the surface, in 
many cases leaving autumn-planted pieces very 
much exposed about the roots. The use of the 
Dutch hoe about once a week will soon alter 
this, more especially if the plants are mulched 
with some light, gritty compost. With this 
material there should be incorporated some 
thoroughly rotten manure, placing the compost 
round the collars of the plants. In a short 
time new growths will lxi seen pushing through 
the soil, and these, together with the older 
growths, will be blossoming freely before the 
month is out. There is more in the consistent 
use of the hoe than many persons are perhaps 
aware, and if pains be taken to compare plants 
treated as hero advised the value of freely 
stirring and mulching the soil will be at once 
apparent.—D. B. C. 

Lobelia cardinalis at home.— Having 
known the Cardinal flower since the days of my 
childhood, when my attention was directed to 
its beauty by my father, one of the pioneer 
botanists of eastern New York, I feel that long 
acquaintance only strengthens ray belief in its 
hardiness. This Lobelia grew near my home in 
the latitude of Southern Vermont, where the 
mercury is liable to drop down from a reason¬ 
able altitude to the disconcerting depths of 
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20 (legs, or 30 degs. below zero at any time 
during the winter months. One cannot always 
understand the effects of climate, and I should 
not be surprised if the unexpected occurs with 
regard to plants when transferred to foreign 
lands, otherwise the fact that a “wet” or 
“severe” winter in Middlesex, England, need 
prove fatal to the Lobelia cardinalis would 
cause me no little astonishment, since the plant 
in its native liabitat is not only able to endure 
extreme cold, but is usually, if not invariably, 
found in wet localities, either in or near swamps 
or streams, or in boggy places. I should not 
think this plant would thrive in a light, dry 
soil, but I have seen its myriad blossoms glow 
ing like lines of fire as the train on one of our 
eastern railways rushed through a wet region 
where these royal flowers were evidently “ hold¬ 
ing high carnival” in their native wilds.— 
Elisabeth Lonf.y, Coxseeckie , Greene Co. t Xex- 
York, U.S.A. 

Saxifraga Burseriana. —What a fine 
thing would De a plant 2 feet or 3 feet across if 
we could only have it. Unfortunately, one 
finds that this Rockfoil has to l>e taken to 
pieces, so to speak, by being broken up and 
replanted in smaller plants. When it begins to 
get large it becomes patchy and dies off. If one 
works peat and sand well among its rosettes it 
may live for a time longer, but eventually the 
breaking-up has to be done. While S. Bur¬ 
seriana likes a dry and sunny place, there is a 
possibility of giving it a position too hot and 
without enough moisture. One has seen 
promising plants succumbing to drought when 
in such places. So pretty is Burscrs Rockfoil 
that it is worthy of some care. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING ANI) 
TIMING. 

In reply to W. W. Holloway and “ A. G. L.” 
It ie now rather late to pinch out the points of 
your plante to secure second crown-buds on the 
resulting growths. The reason why second 
crown-buds are more often sought after is that 
blooms developed from bade of thiB kind are 
usually free from coarseness, of good colour, 
and of exquisite form. The blooms may in 
some cases be somewhat smaller than those 
developed from a first crown-bud selection, but 
you will gain ample compensation for this by 
the general high quality of the blooms from 
second crown-bud*. As a general rule, three 
shoots, or more if desired, should be taken up 
from the first pinching, but only when the 
plants so treated are fairly strong and sturdy. 
If your plants are weakly it would be better 
to take up one shoot only from the pinching, 
leaving this to “ break ” naturally next time, 
and from this point taking up the required 
number of shoots—three in most cases. Again, 
any plants having made a natural “ break,” or 
now about to break, snould not be interfered 
with, but allowed to develop throughout in a 
natural manner. Stopping and timing are 
specially valuable to growers having weakly 
plants, enabling the growers to get decent 
blooms in the proper season, where they might 
otherwise fail. 


Name. 


When to pinch. 


Which 
budto 
retain. 


|K>t. 


Preparing bedding Begonias. — I 

think many failures with bedding Begonias are 
due to coddling in the early stages of growth. 
Occasionally excellent beds are met with in 
amateurs’ gardens, and their bulbs are, as a 
rule, started into growth very gradually, per¬ 
haps in a cold-frame. Cocoa-nut-fibre for em¬ 
bedding the bulbs in when starting them in 
spring is very useful. The new roots lay hold 
of it readily, and the bulbs can be planted with 
a portion of it adhering to them. Even when 
cool treatment is given it is not wise to start 
the corms too early, as if only ^ inch of growth 
has been made when final planting takes place, 
they go away strongly ana make up for what 
some might consider lost time, ana both the 
quantity and quality of the blooms are better. 
—N. 


Trilliums. —It is a curious thing that there 
is no mention of Trilliums in any of the 
charmingly-written gardening books of recent 
years, whether practical or descriptive. The 
names appear occasionally in catalogues with a 
little wretched “ cut ” that gives no idea of 
their value. Very few people know what they 
are when they see them, and yet they are 
almost the most beautiful of hardy spring 
flowers. The books say the tubers come from 
Mexico, but I found them growing wild in 
Japan. Singly the flowers are very quaint, 
just three delicately-veined white leaves, about 
5 inches across, and three green, rather larger, 
below, on a thick, juicy stalk that holds them 
straight up. In a mass—and they are quite at 
their best in a mass—they are a sheet of snow 
in a bright green frame. They want no care, 
only suitable soil, and to be let alone. When 
they are over they die down so fast and 
tidily that anything over from bedding-out 
goes on the top of them quite harmlessly; in 
the autumn a little leaf-soil is forked in, and 
that is all. The only really good bed of them I 
know was planted nearly sixty years ago in an 
out-of-the-way corner of Yorkshire, not far 
from the sea. A little peat was mixed with 
the rich garden mould, and there they have 
been ever since, have neither increased nor 
decreased, and have never missed flowering. 
Some twenty-five years ago a clump was dug up 
to force, and the hole remains as sharp as the 
day it came out. Shrubs have grown up and 
been cut down and grown again. The trees 
have got bigger, the shade deeper, but nothing 
has affected the Trilliums. Everything is 
changed in the now neglected piece of garden, 
only the Trilliums and some old-fashioned 
Roses—Geant des Batailles, Baron Reidet, 
and Queen of the Bourbons—have defied time 
and newer kinds, and flower on for ever.—L. B. 
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Mdlle. Th^rtwe Roy 
Miss Dorothea Shea 
Mr. X, Carrington 
Mrs. Hermann Kloss 
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Pride of Exmouth 
Silver King 
Sxvanlcy Giant 
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('olonel Chase 
Command’nt Blussett 
Marquise de Paris 
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Viviand Morel 
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Mine. Carnot 

It. Hooper Pearson 

Soleil d'Octobre 

Simplicity 


April 10 
May, 3rd week 
2nd week Mav 
Mid-April 
Mid-April 
May 23 

liast week Mav 
Mid-April 
May, 3rd week 
May 12 

May, 3rd week 
May 12 
Mid-Aprii 
Mid-April 
May 12 

May, 2nd week 
Mid-April 
Mav, 3rd week 
Mid-April 
Mid-April 
Trv 3rd week Mav 
Mid-May 
Mid-April 
May 1 
May 12 

Natural break j 
Mid-April 
3rd week April 
Mid-April 
May, 3rd week 
3rd week April 
May, 3rd week 


2nd crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
Any buds 
end Aug. 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 


9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
10 in. 
H> in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 

10 in. 

9 in. 
10 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
lit in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
10 in. 
9 in. 
9 in 
10 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 
10 in. 
9 in. 
9 in. 


After careful reflection we have decided to 
recommend a first crown-bud selection in many 
instances, as the time is getting on, and there 
would be as much as three weeks” delay in some 
cases, and this would minimise your chances of 
success. E. G. 


The Vine-weevil.— I have enclosed a few 
insects in a box, and would be glad if you could 

f ’ve me any information as to what they are ? 

had a nice Maidenhair Fern in the greenhouse 
and this morning I noticed a quantity of the 
tiny leaves of the young fronds lying all over 
the mould in the pot, and on examination I 
found a quantity of these insects. Not having 
seen anything of the kind before, I thought I 
would ask your opinion ?—Axxiora. 

The insects you send are the Vine-weevil 
(Otiorhyneus sulcatus). This insect feeds by 
night and hides away during the (lay. As the 
Ix'etles drop off the plants on the slightest 
disturbance or when a light is thrown on them 
you should stand the plants on a white sheer 
and throw a bright light on them so that they 
may l>e easily noticed and destroyed. Give 
the plants a good shaking in order to dislodge 
any that may not fall off the plant when the 
light is thrown on it. 

Camellia tricolor.— The flowers of tricolor consist 
of seven to nine petals, the ground colour flesh-pink, but 
there are broad stripes of rosy-crimson upon most of the 
petals. In some cases the petals are edged white ami 
when this occurs the combination is very beautiful. 


Original from 
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LILIUM HARRISI. 

Whks this was first sent to this country in 
quantity a good deal of interest was aroused 
os to whether it was really a particularly early - 
flowering form or owed this feature only to the 
conditions under which the bulbs had been 
grown. This latter theory is now proved to 
be the correct one, for in the open ground, 
at all events in the second season, it will 
flower at the same time as the rest of the 
longiflorum section; indeed, L. Harrisi from 
Bermuda cannot under such conditions be 
distinguished from L. longiflorum from Japan. 
Planted in the open ground it makes sturdy 
growth and flowers profusely, so that a mass 
of this Lily with its countless dazzling white 
trumpets forms a very attractive feature. A 
mass of this Lily interspersed with the scarlet 
spikes of (iladiolusbrenchleyensis is particularly 
snowy. As L. Harrisi is often brought on in 
considerable heat for early flowering, the idea 
that it is a tender Lily is very widespread ; but 
such is not the case, as our average winters do 
not have any effect upon it. It succeeds best in 
a good open loam, fairly sandy, and where the 
drainage is good, though not in a spot dried up 
during the summer. 


HOYA CARNOSA AND H. BELLA. 

The best known and most useful species of this 
handsome genus are H. carnosa, a fast-growing 
creeper, and H. hella. Both have thick, fleshy 


those which the Ivy generally and Fig some¬ 
times do, and when I saw it the connection with 
the border had l>een a long time severed with¬ 
out having produced any effect upon the plant’s 
health or progress. 

Both H. carnosa and-H. bella make admirable 
basket plants; indeed, they show to better 
advantage treated in that way than in any 
other, as their drooping flowers seem intendea 
to be seen from beneath. H. bella is especially 
a choice subject for a basket, but its culture 
must be confined to the stove. It is not so 
hardy or robust in constitution as H. carnosa, 
but it is more elegant in appearance, and in a 
choice collection of stove plants it will always 
attract attention. 

Pottinc.— Hovas are impatient of stagnant 
moisture about their roots, and the material 
forming the root medium must he of a porous 
character. In potting specimens of consider¬ 
able size, the pots must first Iks well drained ; 
more attention should l»e paid to this, in this 
case, than is customary or even necessary for 
the general run of stove plants. The soil 
should consist of about equal parts of good 
turfy loam and peat, pulled to pieces with the 
hand, and the fine, light particles should be 
shaken from it so that only the turf remains ; 
to this should be added beut a sixth part of 
sand and the same quantity of broken charcoal. 
In such material the plants may be firmly 
potted, leaving sufficient space at the top in 



Lilirnn Harrisi. From a photograph sent by Mr. C. Church, Reerhwood-road, Ranclagh, Dublin. 


leaves, ami both produce abundantly for a 
considerable period in summer clusters of wax¬ 
like flowers, from the centre of which exudes 
a single drop of a honey-like fluid, which has 
led to their receiving the name of honey plants. 
Although these two species of Hoya are 
commonly classed as stove plants, and they may, 
indeed, be cultivated successfully in a stove, 
yet H. carnosa will grow equally well in an 
intermediate or warm greenhouse, and will 
often flower more freely in such a structure 
than in the stove, Biniplv because its drier 
atmosphere leads to the better ripening of 
the wo<xl, without which flowers must l>e scanty. 
In the stove the plant should stand in the full 
sunshine during the time the growth is being 
made. When grown in a low temperature it 
must not be over-watered in winter ; indeed, 
during that period this class of plants should l»e 
kept comparatively dry. If ever disease over¬ 
takes the plants it is generally caused by using 
too large pots, and plying the watering-pot 
too freely in winter, when but little root-action is 
taking place. Very large plants of H. carnosa 
can be grown in very small pots ; indeed, I saw 
a large plant last year growing on the back wall 
of a damp stove that had absolutely no soil at 
all. It had originally been planted in a small 
chink of a border in the back path, but the 
branches, wherever they touched tfie damp 
surface of the wall, mad (jhrywii jvOf roots like 


proportion to the size of p »t used for giving 
water, as in the growing season the plants 
delight in and require a liberal supply of mois¬ 
ture both at the root and in the atmosphere. 
It is only stagnation that must be avoideu. In 
potting small plants the turf should be broken 
up small, but never sifted. 

The best position for H. carnosa, if grown in 
a pot, is trained on a wire trellis just under the 
roof, or it may be grown over a wire trainer, 
either globular or of any other desired shape. 
H. bella must l»e neatly supported with small 
stakes, but no moro than are necessary should 
be used, as they add nothing to its beauty, and 
the roots of a plant are often injured by having 
the ball honeycombed with stakes. Most of the 
Hoyas are readily increased by cuttings of soft, 
young shoots in sandy soil in a brisk bottom- 
heat, either with or without the assistance of a 
bell-gla98. If a plant should become sickly, it 
is best to start afresh with a young one, and 
they are so easily propagated that a few young 
plants of H. bella might alwavs be coming on. 
Plants in a bad state of health are difficult to 
restore, as it, in nearly all cases, arises from 
decay of the roots through imperfect drainage, 
or the soil having become close and sour. When 
mounted on wire the flowers of all the species 
are useful for bouquet making, although if used 
too freely they impart to the bouquet a rather 
too formal appearance. H. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

I am very tired of Geraniums and Fuchsias, and 
any hints a9 to what would be pretty and a 
change would be gratefully received ?— Ilex. 

There are a great many desirable plants that 
will succeed perfectly in a greenhouse, and, 
flowering during the summer, afford a \ery 
pleasing change from the Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and such things so commonly grown. 

An alphabetical list of a few of the best is here¬ 
with given. Achimenes are treated much as 
Tydieas, except that the rhizomes, being smaller, 
should be put in a pot; the varieties of Achi- 
menes are very beautiful. Agapanthus umbel- 
latus and A. umbellatus albus flower better when 
allowed to stand for years in the same pot than 
if repotted every season. Campanula pyramid 
alia ami ('. pyramidal is alba arc tall Canterbury 
Bells. C. isophylla and C. isophvlla alb\ 
are pretty drooping plants. The numerous 
dwarf Gladiolus-flowered varieties of Cannas do 
well in the greenhouse. Cassia corymbofa is a 
free-growing shrub with yellow blossoms. 
Celosia pyramidalis, if sown in the spring, will 
flower in summer and autumn. Crinum Moorei 
l>ears large blush-tinted flowers on a stout spike 
during July and August. Crocosmia imperialis 
is like a Montbretia, but with large flow’ers of a 
brilliant orange colour. Cjrtanthus McKeni is 
a pretty little South African bulb, with 
Grass-like leaves and narrow tubular pure wliite 
blossoms, borne on a scape al>out a foot high. 
Diplacus Sunbeam is like a shrubby Mimulus, 
W’ith bright red blossoms. Epiphyllum Gaert 
neri is a showy member of the Cactus family, 
whose red flowers arc borne in spring and early 
summer. Francoa appendiculata, pale red, 
with a dark spot, and F. ramosa, white, w ill with 
ordinary treatment flower w*ell in the green¬ 
house. Gloxinias flower best from one-year-old 
tubers, which should be treated as recommended 
for Tyda»a, except that in tho case of Gloxinia 
one tuber only must be put in each pot. 
Hiemanthus coccineus seldom needs repotting. 

Its red brush-like flowers are borne in July. 
Ixias, if potted in the autumn, putting five or 
six bulbs in a o-incli pot, form an attractive and 
brightly coloured feature in the greenhouse 
about the end of May. Kalosanthes coccinea, 
known also as Crassula coccinea, an old- 
fashioned succulent, with clusters of crimson 
ljlossoms, is a beautiful but much neglected 
plant. Nerinc, an extensive genus of bulbous 
plants, flowers early in autumn, growing during 
the winter and resting in the summer. The 
Guernsey Lily (N. sarniensis) w ith rose-coloured 
blossoms is very beautiful, but the showiest of 
all is N. Fotliergilli major, with dazzling scarlet 
flowers. Nerium Oleander is a loose grow ing 
Willow-like shrub, whose double blossoms, each 
a couple of inches or so in diameter, are borno 
during the summer. There are varieties with 
white, pink, and red flowers respectively. 
Oxalis of several kinds, particularly O. 
Bowieana (rose-red) and O. cernua (yellow), 
are also useful. Phyllocactus of sorts are all 
very beautiful, tho flow’ers of some being 
gorgeously coloured. The old-fashioned 1\ 
speciosissimus, better know*n as Cereus speciosis- 
simus, was at one time a popular window* plant. 
Numerous shades of colour are now represented 
in tho many varieties. Except when in flower 
they need a sunny spot. Plumbago capensis, 
whose porcelain-blue blossoms aro admired by 
everyone, and its variety alba will flower con¬ 
tinuously for months. It is a loose 9hrub that 
may be trained up a rafter or grown in bush 
form. Primula floribunda, with charming little 
golden blossoms, is one of the prettiest green¬ 
house flow*ers w*e have, while the mauve-tinted 
P. obconica flowers continuously. A drawback 
to this last is that the handling of the leaves 
sometimes causes eczema. Rhodanthe Manglesi 
is a pretty everlasting with pink and wdiite 
flow'ers. As it transplants badly, the seed 
should be sow*n in spring in the pots in which 
the plants are to flower. Saintpaulia ionantha 
forms a tuft of roundish leaves, and produces 
a number of violet-blue blossoms, tho entire 
plant being only from 3 inches to 4 inches high. 
Sparaxis is like Ixias,and needs the same culture. 
There are numerous forms of Streptocarpus, the 
best of which flow*er for a lengthened season. 
Numerous shades of colour are represented 
among them. Thunbergia alata, an annual 
plant of a creeping nature, has tubular blos¬ 
soms of a rich orange’with' a dark centre. Seed 
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should be sown in spring. Torenia is an annual 
of a decidedly chaste character. The best are 
T. Bailloni, yellow, and T. Foumiori, lilac and 
purple. Seedlings raised in a gentle heat in 
spring will flower in the summer. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

On page 670 “ J. G.” gives his experience of 
raising Cyclamens from seed, and states that 
some of the corins are only the size of a shilling 
after two years’ growth, while none have 
flowered up to the present time. Such a state 
of things manifestly points to faulty culture, 
for it is quite possible to produce plants with 
conns considerably larger than a half-crown 
piece and carrying from fifty to sixty flowers in 
twenty months from sowing the seed. The time 
of sowing the seed should be regulated by the 
season at which the plants arc required to be at 
their best. Supposing this to be, say, November, 
when they will remain in flower until Christmas 
or later, the seed should be sown during the 
first week of March in a compost of one half 
leaf-mould and one half loam, peat, and sand in 
equal proportions. The whole should be finely 
sifted and the pans given good drainage, the 
crocks being covered with a layer of Moss. The 
pans should be introduced into a temperature of 
65 (legs., and covered with a pane of glass, on 
which a layer of Moss should be spread. The 
seedlings will appear very shortly, when the 
pane of glass should l>e removed, and the pans 
placed upon a shelf near the glass roof, sur¬ 
rounded by Moss which must l>e kept damp. 
Directly the seedlings show the second leaf 
weak solutions of soot-water and liquid row- 
manure may be given alternately with pure 
water. By the end of April the conns w ill be 
as lar^e as Peas, and the plants may be placed 
in 2£-inch pots, one crock being used for each 
pot, over which a few pieces of rough cow- 
manure should be placed, a similar compost as 
used for the seed-pans being employed, with the 
exception of less sand being added and the Boil 
I icing unsifted. The pots should now' be placed 
on a shelf near the glass, where they remain 
through the summer, the glass being rather 
heavily whitened, and the Moss, w'itli which the 
shelf must be thickly spread, and the walls 1 icing 
kept in a continually damp condition, so that 
the surrounding atmosphere may be plentifully 
charged with moisture. If this matter be carof ully 
attended to the temperature of the house may 
run up to 90 (legs, without the plants being 
injuriously affected. In August they will be 
ready for another shift, this time into 4^-inch 
pots. In these pots they may remain t hroughout 
the following winter in a temperature of 05 (legs. 
All flow’er-buds must be picked oft’ as soon as 
they appear. Alwmt May in the follow ing year 
the* plants should l>e allowed to become 
moderately dry at the roots, though the Moss 
surrounding them must always be kept moist. 
Early in .nine they should receive their final 
potting and ought to be large enough to be 
placed in 6;f-ineh pots, the soil being merely 
broken up roughly and the peat omitted. Tw r o 
inches of drainage should be given, over which, 
as in the previous pottings, rough cow-manure 
should l>e laid. The compost must never lx* made 
absolutely firm, but should be loose enough 
after the potting is completed for the finger to 
be inserted into it without difficulty. After the 
final potting the plants should lx* placed in a 
close frame, which should lx* shaded until they 
have taken hold of the fresh soil. Then air 
should 1 x> gradually admitted, and the lights 
entirely removed Indore August. If the season 
prove exceptionally rainy, care must lx» taken 
that the soil does* not txvome saturated with 
moisture. Every bud must be picked off until 
October 1, w hen the plants may be brought into 
the house, and, after a week or so in the cool 
section, removed into a temperature of 65 degs. 
The pots will now be completely covered with 
leaves and the flower-buds pushing up strongly. 
During the wiiole period of their growth, except 
immediately after the potting, when the roots 
are taking hold of tne fresh soil, alternate 
waterings should consist of some well-diluted 
stimulant, but on no account should this be 
given in a concentrated form at any period of 
their existence, the application of strong fer¬ 
tilisers having a more deleterious effect on plant- 
life than is generally realised. Care should be 
taken that insect pests-nepat no time permitted 
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to effect a lodgment on the plant. Periodical ^ 
tisfi of the XL evaporator will, how'ever, keep I 
these pests <il bily. S. W. F. 


EPACRIS. 

Thi 9 free-flowering class of greenhouse shrubs 
is very beautiful during the early months of the 
year, at which time in most instances their 
slender wand-like shoots are crowded with pretty 
tubular blossoms. They seem to have increased 
in popularity within the last few years, being 
met with more often than was at one time the 
case; but, beautiful though the different kinds 
of Epacrise9 may be, they are not what might 
be termed popular plants. They are not at all 
difficult to grow, being less exacting in their 
cultural requirements than most of their allies, 
the Heaths. A good way to commence the 
culture of the Epacris is to obtain a few plants 
from one of the nurserymen who make a 
speciality of such subjects. The best time of j 
the year to purchase them is in late summer or 
early autumn, at which time the plants will be 
supplied in the shape of neat little specimens in 
5-inch pots set with flower-buds. After this 
they only need ordinary greenhouse treatment, 
but care must l>e taken that the atmosphere is 
not too close, otherwise the buds may drop. 
In a greenhouse the flowers, protected from 
the direct rays of the sun, will remain 
fresh and bright a long time. After the 
flowering season the plants should be cut back 
hard, and in this matter a beginner is apt to 
err, as the plants look bo fresh that one is 
inclined to just shorten them hack, the result 
lieing t hat before another flowering season conies 
round they run up tall and thin. They must 
be cut back hard and kept somewhat closer, 
with an occasional syringing, till the young 
shoots make their appearance, and then they 
may at once be repotted. Gorxl fibrous peat, 
with an admixture of silver-sand, suits them 
w T ell, and the potting shGuld be done firmly, 
using, if necessary, a pot one size larger than 
that in which they have grown. After that 
the plants should be still kept close and 
occasionally syringed till the roots are again 
active, which will he in about a fortnight, w hen 
they may be treated as ordinary greenhouse 
subjects, finishing the summer out-of-doors in 
order to set the flower-buds. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

By constantly striking cutt ings one need not be 
without showy plants of these almost through¬ 
out the year. Winter is, of course, the most 
difficult period, and then they require warmth 
to open out the blooms satisfactorily. At the 
approach of spring, however, even the smallest 
plants have a tendency to flower. Old plants 
usually bear the most bloom, but young ones the 
better trusses. Guttings rooted in the autumn 
and potted singly should now be shifted into 
larger pots. The 5-inch size may be employed, 
as comparatively small pots are always advised 
for Pelargoniums. When the roots are a bit 
cramped the plants flower all the more freely. 
In regard to soil, too, I favour a compost which 
may oe termed poor. Rich manures create 

f ross leaves, and these at the expense of bloom, 
n my case the old pott ing soil used for other 
plants—like Chrysanthemums, for instance—is 
saved. This is used, and with better results 
than from any specially prepared mixture. 
When potting, the soil is pressed in firmly, this 
causing a short-jointed, sturdy growth. For a 
time it is well to take away all bloom-buds, as 
well as pinch the point out of any Bhoot that is 
growing longer than the bulk. Then, when 
nice bushy plants are obtained, t hey are allowed 
to bloom. Old plants, which were cut back 
recently to provide cuttings, are breaking 
freely. These are not potted afresh, but, 
instead, stimulants are given to help the worn- 
out soil. Old specimens are especially free to 
bloom, and if any have the appearance of being 
worn-out they are planted in the open ground 
by-and-bye. This seems to give them new life, 
and one may thus be provided with a healthy 
stock of cuttings of sorts wanted for increase. 
A lot of spring-rooted cuttings are now being 
potted. These make capital plants for flower¬ 
ing in early autumn, when the earlier ones are 
fading. Anything containing a good percentage 
of ammonia is an excellent stimulant for Pelar¬ 


goniums ; soot-water, guano, and nitrate of soda 
arc therefore used. Plenty of light mid air 
must be aflorded at all times. One groat 
blunder should be avoided. The leaves must not 
be allowed to flag through drought. Once this 
is done it is difficult to prevent a plant getting 
into an unhealthy state. H. S. 


PROPAGATING TREE-CARNATIONS- 

One of the greatest difficulties connected with 
Tree-Carnation culture is striking the cuttings. 

I do not think there is any better rooting 
medium than a gentle hot-bed made up very 
carefully of well-prepared materials. Three 
parts leaves and one-part stable-litter answer 
well. Let it be 4 feet high at the back, falling 
considerably to the front, and surface it with 
6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre ; failing this, leaf- 
mould or even fine ashes will answer. This is 
not only good for plunging the pots in, but also 
for preventing the rise of steam. Should, how- 
ever, too much of this be present in the frame, 
the slightest chink of air will disperse it. This 

is, I think, best given at night, so that the 
frame can be kept close through the day. Let 
the mats fall over the air aperture. Use small 
pots and a sandy, leafy compost. Choose side 
growths that are sturdy and quite clean, slightly 
slitting each cutting at the base before inserting 

it. Syringe only if absolutely necessary, and 
then lightly, as it is surprising how moist such 
frames will keep at that early date—March. 
As soon as the cuttings are rooted give a little 
air continually, and when the roots have worked 
round the sides of the pots, lift them on t » 
the surface of the plunging bed and gradually 
increase the air, thus preparing them for 
removal to a glass structure in about a fort 
night. The temperature of the frame should 
be about 55 degs. at first, and the cutting-pots 
must not be stood too near the roof glass nor 
much air be given for a time, or a very severe 

[ check may be given. It is best to pot them off 
and return them to the same house for a time — 
in fact, till the roots are working round the pots, 
then a greenhouse temperature is best till frame 
quarters are safe. If once over this stage 
safely there is not so much difficulty in bringing 
the plant to a blooming state if ordinary care 
is given. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oam&tion spot.— Will you kindly tell me 
what is the matter with the Carnation, part of 
which 1 enclose ? I have several plants affected 
in the same way.—A. B. 

Your Carnations are suffering from what is 
known as the Carnation spot, caused by a damp 
and stagnant atmosphere, sodden or unsuitable 
soil, a severe check, or the overcrowding of the 
plants. Up till now nothing has been dis¬ 
covered which can be said to cure it. If the 
plants are in the open border they must take 
their chance. If in pots, give the plants as 
much light and air as possible, cutting away the 
diseased leaves and putting them into a drv, 
warm atmosphere to force them into growth. 
This disease is most troublesome in wet, cold 
seasons. 

Building a conservatory.—I enclose a 
rough sketch of a lean-to conservatory and 
greenhouse, which I purpose erecting against 
the front of a house, and will feel much obliged 
if you will reply to a few questions. (1), How 
can the conservatory be heated in winter, as the 
porch being on the same level os the greenhouse 
and conservatory cannot be passed through? 
(2), If it cannot be heated, will hardy Ferns and 
plants live here during winter? (3), Will the 
erection of greenhouse over window of morning- 
room cause any inconvenience in the room pro¬ 
vided the light is not interfered with ? Will it 
make the room stuffy or overheated? (4), 
Would the additional height of greenhouse to 
suit conservatory make the growth of plants. 
Tomatoes, etc., more difficult ? (5), Is it unusual 
to cover the front with glass in this way, and 
should not the porch and conservatory be one 
space without a division ?— Subscriber. 

There is no reason why you should not,cover 
the front of your house with glass if ye* wish 
to, but the work should be well do^e and the 
ventilation as perfect as possible to$* >vent any 
stuffiness in tne rooms. (1), The •conaervatorv 
can be heated by taking a 2-inok,. and 
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return over the door of the glazed porch 
along the front of the conservatory and round 
the end about level with the caves, with a 
flight rise to the farthest |>oint, in which an 
air-pipe should l»e fixed. There should be a 
valve in connection with the greenhouse to 
check the flow' into the conservatory. We have 
; een this arrangement work well." (2), If the 
conservatory remains unheated, hardy Ferns, 
bulbs, and "other plants will make the house 
interesting, but as there will be a boiler for the 
greenhouse we should heat the conservatory in 
the way suggested above, unless the appear¬ 
ance of the pipes should be objection¬ 
able. (3), The erection of the greenhouse 
or conservatory over the windows need 
not necessarily make the rooms stuffy or 
hot ; it is a question of ventilatiou. Some 
people would prefer the house without the 
covering of glass, but that mainly concerns 
yourself. In cold, bleak districts the covering 
of glass checks draughts in cold weather, and 
adds to the comfort of the dwelling. (4), The 
aspect being full south, there will always be 
light enough for Tomatoes and other plants, 
even if, for the sake of appearances, the house, 
is a little higher than is absolutely necessary for 
plants in pots. (3), We have seen houses covered 
with glass in this way. We do not, of course, 
recommend it without knowing more of the 
position, site, and character of the buildings. 
Our advice would be, give the matter full con¬ 
sideration, and then please yourself about it. 
There is no necessity for a division between the 
glazed porch and conservatory. Let tho door 
of dwelling house open into the conservatory 
direct. 

Zonal Pelargonium Hermione. This 

is a white with semi-double flowers, and although 
it has been in existence for several years, is yet 
not generally known. I do not think there is a 
better variety either for outdoors or for pots, 
and the blooms seem to open as readily in winter 
as in summer. It is exceedingly dwarf, and 
remarkably free flowering, besides lieing of easy 
culture. The blooms are pure white and the 
trusses not over large : therefore useful for 
market work. Another novelty in Geraniums 
is Fraicheur, a double-flowered white, with an 
edge of rosy-red. This gives it a Picotee like 
appearance, and it is very choico and attrac¬ 
tive.—H. 

Freesias. —These should be mure exten¬ 
sively grown. The potting soil should consist 
of loam, leaf-soil, and dried horse-droppings. 
Six-inch pots are, I think, the most useful. If 
t he bulbs are of a good size, eight bulbs in each 
pot are quite sufficient. The bulbs Bhould be 
lotted quite an inch below the surface of the 
soil and moderately firm. The first batch 
should be potted in August for flowering at 
( hristmas. After potting, water wxdl and cover 
over with ashes. When the shoots are about 
I inch above the soil, take them out of the ashes 
and put them into a cold-frame and shade by 
day. About the end of October introduce them 
into a temperature of from 13 degs. to 35 degs., 
according to weather, and do not allow them to 
become dry. A little artificial-manure mixed 
in the water about twice a week will be found 
very beneficial. This year T have had forty 
flowers from oue single hull), thirteen flowers on 
the main or centre spray. To keep up a succes¬ 
sion pot another hatch in September, and 
when they aro taken out of the ashes and havo got 
lined to the light, place them on a shelf in a cool 
vinery or Peach-house. Introduce them iu 
Latches, then you will get a continuous succes¬ 
sion of flowers from December t ill tho end of 
May. After the Freesia has done blooming take 
all old flower-stems from the plant. Still con¬ 
tinue to water after tho Freesia has done 
flowering f«»r six or eight weeks with liquirl- 
mauure water, which is the making of tho bulb 
for t he next season. After this give the bulbs as 
much sun as possible, and keep them perfectly 
dry.—E. D. 


D^“ As many of the most interesting notes 
<uul articles in '* Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , toe desire 
Jo encourage this , and therefore offer each week, 
, ,,#» the coming three months, a copy oj the latest 
edit*** of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the st aler of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week’s 
i* inhich will be nuurfyd thus *#* t 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The seed of Vegetable Marrows should be sown 
in April under glass in a temperature of 30 degs. 
or 60 degs. As soon as the rough leaf is formed 
pot off singly into 6-inch pots, and return the 
plants to a frame until they become established. 
Gradually harden them ofl* and plant out in the 
open air towards the end of May. Handlights 
should be placed over them for a few days after 
planting. Do not keep on the lights too long, 
as the plants are liable to be attacked by 
mildew. When well established the shoots may 
be stopped to make them throw out from six to 
eight leading stems. These may be led off iu 
different directions to form the plants. After 
the plants reach a considerable size a fruit will 
be formed under each leaf, and if tho Marrows 
be cut young and none left to ripen seeds, the 
plants will go on bearing until October unless 
cut off by frost. If planted on rich soil very 
little water will be required ; but if tho soil is 
poor and sandy frequent watering is necessary, 
with an occasional soaking of liquid-manure. 
On no account allow the plants to flag, as then 
they will be attacked by mildew, which 
will 6oon destroy them. A simpler way for 
those who have no glass is to sow the seeds in 
the ground aliout the middle of May. A 
bell-glass may be put over tho seeds to assist 
germination, and toe plants, when well estab¬ 
lished, will continue to fruit during the summer 
and well into the autumn. 

Early cutting, careful cooking, and serving 


spring from lo\v down on the old stools where 
the roots are soft, not from the base of the old 
flower-stems. These latter, though stronger 
at the time of planting, seldom grow so 
vigorously as those produced lower clown on 
the roots. After a fairly mild winter these 
suckers will l>e ready to come off the old stools 
towards the latter part of March, but after a 
severe one it will be the middle of April before 
they are forward enough to be separated from 
the parent plants. 

The ground intended for Artichokes should 
be liberally manured and deeply dug before 
planting. Some prefer setting the suckers 
singly in rows 4 feet apart, allowing 3 feet 
between the plants in the row, but by planting 
4 feet apait each wav and putting out three 
suckers at each station, better results aro 
obtained the first year. The suckers are 
planted diagonally about a foot apart, so as to 
form a clump. Should the weather be dry 
it will be necessary to water frequently, but 
only sufficient should be given to keep the soil 
moist round the plants. As they are only allowed 
to stand two years there will be no overcrowd¬ 
ing, particularly if all but three of the best 
suckers are removed the following spring. To 
grow fine heads, all except the centre one on each 
stem should be removed before they get too large, 
or they would rob the others. Liberal appli¬ 
cations of manure-water must be given at the 
time the plants are throwing up their flower- 
stems, and must l>e continued if the weather 
be dry until the heads are cut. When raised 
from seed many of the plants are worthless, as 
the heads are not at all fleshy; some of them 



\ ege table Marrow J^oiig White. From a photograph sent by Mr. Jim. Eddie, Freefleld Gardena, Insch, N.B. 


whole are tl\e chief points to attend.to.^ Rapid I 
growth, too, is important, hence the soil can 
haidly lie too rich. If grown slowly the Marrow* 
is apt to be tough and bitter. On a rubbish- 
heap the Vegetable Marrow will do well and 
fruit abundantly. It is also a capital plant for 
tilling any nook'or corner, covering dead W’alls 
and fences, scrambling o\er outbuildings, or 
growing iu any out-of the-w’ay place. Among 
varieties the best are the Long While (here 
figured) and Pen-y-Byd. 


GLOBK ARTICHOKES. 

It is difficult to account for this vegetable not 
being more populur, for it is, when properly 
cooked, very wholesome. With the majority 
of people, however, in this country it is looked 
upon as worthless. Can this l>o localise they 
do not understand its cultivation, oron account 
of not knowing how to cook it ? There is one 
drawback to its Incoming more popular which 
might be easily overcomeoy a little forethought, 
ami that is, the liability to be injured in severe 
wiuterti, particularly where the ground is heavy. 
If a little litter be put rouud the roots on the 
approach of winter, this will usually enable 
them to withstand the frost. We too often see 
the old stools growing in tho tamo place year 
after year until they become exhausted, instead 
of making a fresh plantation each spring. 
Plants that are allowed to stand undisturbed for 
two yoars usually send up their flow'er-stems 
earlier than the newly-planted ones, therefore 
by only taking up half the plot the season of 
their usefulness may be prolonged. Much, too, 
may be done in the selection of suckers, as those 
that produce the largest and most fleshy heads 


have long spines, being little better than ('ar- 
doons. It is, therefore, best to procure suckers 
from a reliable source. These, if planted in 
April and well looked after, will give a supply of 
nice heads tow r ardH the end of the summer. 
The season may be prolonged by taking off 
suckers in the autumn, and after polling stand 
ing them in a cold frame where protection can 
be afforded in severe weather. These plant* if 
s*t out early in April will usually throw up 
their flower-stems a fortnight in advance of 
those that have remained out through the 
winter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seaweed as manure. -Is .Seaweed suit¬ 
able for garden manure, ami if so, how used ? 
Dki.ta. 

Seaweed comes as manure into much the same 
•category as ordinary green crops that may be 
dug into tho soil ;is manure. There are two 
diverse Seaweeds, tho liest being Fuous digitatus, 
which contains some ‘.M'fifi per cent of potash, 
and Fucua sorratus, which has a proportion 
of but 3118 per cent of tho same ingredient. 
Both are good nitrogenous manures. It is 
determined l>y its greater substance and longer 
tirao taken to decompose. Chemists tell us 
that nitrate of soda, which is found iu layers of 
varying depths in extremely arid regions of 
' South America, and is now regarded as a tirst- 
rato artificial manure, is tho product of Sea¬ 
weeds that havo through countless age3 gone 
' through the process of nitrification. For 
| present use wo prefer to have these vegetable 
products of the sea collected early in the winter 
' and placed in a large heap to promote partial 
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decomposition,, employing the product as 
manure when it has materially shrunk m dress¬ 
ing for crops. More complete decomposition is 
rapid, and By the time roots are formed to take 
up food the decayed Seaweed is available for 
the purpose. It would be wise to fully utilise 
such material as garden manure to give soil to 
which the Seaweed is to be applied a dressing of 
Basic-slag 3 lb. and Kainit 2 lb. in November, 
well forking it in, then adding the decomposing 
Seaweed in March, cropping very soon after. 
To employ a specially nitrogenous manure only 
for crops would soon cause complete exhaustion 
from the soil of phosphates and potash. The 
artificial ingredients named can be purchased 
cheaply, but should be applied early as advised 
because they are some time in becoming soluble. 

Celery in April.— Notwithstanding the 
excessive drought and shortness of water last 
summer, I have never had better or sounder 
Celery in April than this year, nor can I remem¬ 
ber a season when there was so little decayed ; 
indeed, the loss this season has been fractional 
compared with other years. This is the reverse 
of what might have been expected following 
such wet months as January and February 
proved to bo. Frost, too, has been frequent 
and severe. Celery now in use was sown in 
March last year, and when of sufficient strength 
was pricked out direct into the trenches, watered 
as often as circumstances allowed, and left to 
grow quite late in the autumn before earthing 
up was carried out. From the shortness of the 
waler supply the crop was less in bulk than 
usual, and to this may be attributed in part its 
better keeping. With a shortened supplyof other 
vegetables, Celery has had an enhanced value. 
Standard Bearer is the kind I always grow for 
latest use and it may be said to never fail. I 11 
planting Celery direct from the soed-boxes, 
short (irass from the lawn-mower is excellent 
for mulching, because it is easily applied and 
replenished as it becomes dried. In a decayed 
state it becomes converted into food for the 
roots.—W. S. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Purchasing plants through adver¬ 
tisement. —Last May some rare Lilies (named) 
were advertised in Exchange and Mart by a 
Dublin man (N.D.S.). I sent him 15s. and duly 
received eighteen bulbs. Some six rotted, the 
remainder Bloomed and turned out to be a 
oranon variety, L. speciosum roseum—i.e., not 
true to name. I wrote and received reply saying 
he was very sorry, that they were an “ex¬ 
change ” lot, and that he would replace them 
when bulbs were ready to be lifted, as he had 
all the true varieties growing. On strength of 
this agreement I bought from him two Tots of 
Narcissi, which were duly received. I have 
written four times for the Lilies but have had 
no answer, and nivletters have not been returned 
through post-office. His letters are in my pos¬ 
sesion, and I have no doubt I can get a copy of 
tin- advertisement.—Ax minster. 

Cpon proof of tin* facts stated you could recover 
compensation for the breach of warranty, but 
sj the vendor resides in Ireland your remedy at 
law would be very expensive, and I think you 
had better put up with the small loss you have 
sustained. You should write to the Editor 
of the Exchange and Mart and narrate all the 
circumstances to him; he may be able to help 
you.—K. C. T. 

An under-tenancy in Scotland.— In 

18U7 1 took a market garden for the term of the 
lease to my landlady, which expires in May of 
this year. In June last I asked her if the lease 
would Ik) renewed, ami she replied that she 
could not tell me, but that I could stay another 
year at least. On this promise I planted 7JXK) 
Cabbage plants, and went 011 digging, pruning, 
and with other winter work. I laid on 25 tonB 
of manure, and then received a notice—a copy 
of which I enclose—to quit at Whit Sunday next. 
My landlady has not retaken the place. Is the 
notice good ? Can I claim compensation from 
the outgoing tenant (my landlady), or the 
incoming tenant '! Can I remain in possession 
until November ?— Bob. 

I profess no knowledge of Scotch law, but if I 
had such knowledge I could say nothing about 
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the validity of the notice, as the copy is not 
dated, neither do you say when it was served on 
you. The names of the parties from whom the 
notice comes are given, but it is hot stated 
whether the lady on whose behalf it is given is 
your immediate landlady, the superior tenant, 
or the head-landlady. You do not describe the 
holding as a whole, and although you have culti¬ 
vated the garden as a market garden, it does not 
follow that your landlady held it as a market 
garden, or whether it is a large private garden 
attached to a substantial residence. As your 
lease was for the term of three years, a year's 
notice was, by the Scotch law, necessary, or 
upon the expiration of the lease the tenancy 
became yearly. It is evident such notice was 
not given at or before last Whitsuntide, and, so 
far as your own intermediate landlady is con¬ 
cerned, the notice you have received is bad. 
But, as already stated, it is not clear what her 
own position was, and therefore she may bo 
compelled to quit, and if the law of Scot¬ 
land is the same as the law of England 
you may bo ejected on the termination 
of her interest in the holding. You took the 
garden before the Market (Jardeners’ Com 
pensation (Scotland) Act came into force, and 
so, if you had previously to January 1st, ISOS, 
executed any of the improvements in respect of 
which a right to compensation or to removal is 
given by that Act, it applies. But I think it 
useless to discuss possibilities, more especially 
as I have no intimate acquaintance with Scotch 
law, and so I can only advise you to consult a 
local lawyer.—K. (’. T. 

The right to light.—1 own a piece ol 

freehold land which I occupy at present as a 
garden. The owner of the house adjoining the 
garden has erected a glass structure over his 
back door, and the structure is continued to the 
outside of his boundary overlooking my garden. 
He has not asked my permission nor have I at 
present any objection to offer, but can he claim 
a right to light if I do not interrupt the light 
within a certain number of years ? Or could I 
protect myself by charging him a small annual 
rental ?— Old Subscriber. 

You have no power to interfere with the glass 
structure he has erected upon his own land. 
Should he enjoy the access of light to the 
structure for twenty years without interruption 
or acknowledgment he would gain a right to 
the unobstructed flow of light of which you 
could not deprive him. But you must not wait 
twenty years before taking steps, as at the 
latest you must movo in the matter before the 
commencement of the twentieth year, and you 
would be very foolish to wait half so long. You 
cannot charge a rental, but you might have a 
short w’ritten agreement for payment of a small 
Bum yearly in consideration of your refraining 
from blocking his light, the agreement to bo 
determined at any time by three months’ notice 
by either party. If he will not enter into such 
an agreement you should erect a hoarding to 
block the light.—K. C. T. 

Right Of support.— My neighbour claims 
absolute ownership of the wall which divides 
our gardens and threatens to compel me t<» pull 
down a potting house and other buildings which 
were erected at the same time as the wall, 
fourteen years back, and are bonded into it. 
Until now no question as to easement has 
arisen, and I am told that, whereas twenty 
years used to be required for making good a 
claim to the use of a wall for the support of 
buildings such as mine, twelve years are now 
sufficient. Is there legal authority for such a 
statement? Or what is my best course to adopt ? 
—Win ton. 

Your information is not quite correct, as 
although you cannot be compelled to pull down 
the pottiug-house or disconnect it from the wall, 
yet an easement is not acquired by twelve years’ 
user. Your neighbour will no doubt contend 
that the connection was made under a mere 
verbal license which he could at any time 
revoke, but the circumstances are such that it 
is evident a permanent connection was content- 

lated by both of you. And the fact that you 

ave expended so much money on the faith of 
the license will effectually prevent any capricious 
revocation. If desired, reference will be giveu 
to cises in which the courts have proceeded on 
these lines. It may also be that some local 
Act may render your claim indisputable, and if 


your property is situated within the metropolis, 
your claim cannot be contested. There are 
also equally strong grounds on which your claim 
can be supported. My advice is that you do 
nothing, and that you let your neighbour take 
his own course. As soon as he touches your 
buildings or pulls down the wall, you should 
instruct your solicitor to take the necessary 
steps to vindicate yonr rights.—K. C. T. 

Breach of contract for sale and 
delivery Of bulbs.— I purchased at their 
sale a quantity of bulbs of an auction company, 
and part delivery was made. After some letters 
had oeen sent, I finally threatened to buy in tho 
market against them and claim for tho difference, 
and this brought me a cheque from the liquidator, 
as I find the company is now in liquidation. 
The cheque does not cover the balance due to 
me. Could I recover the balance in the county 
court, seeing that by sending the cheque liability 
is admitted? Should I sue the liquidator or 
the manager ?— Curio. 

Your second letter, in addition to the one 
previously sent, and which is too long for publi¬ 
cation, makes it abundantly clear that there has 
been a breach of contract on tho part of the 
company who sold you the bulbs and received 
the price, but failed to make delivery. I cannot 
say what sum you can claim from them, but 
ou may claim not only the return of tho 
alauce, but also tho difference between tho 
price you gave and tho sum it has cost you to 
purchase other bulbs. Your claim must bo 
made on the liquidator, but, if you state all tho 
circumstances, lie will probably admit the claim, 
and an action will be unnecessary. You may 
have to accept a dividend on your claim if tho 
company was a limited one.—K. C. T. 

Qun license.—I manage a market garden 
for my father, and wild hints do much damage 
to buds and fruit in the season, and sometimes 
birds of game and rabbits also enter. To what 
extent can I use a gun without taking out a 
gun license ? The house stands in the garden. 

—Si LOOTING. 

Any person may use a gun within a dwelling- 
house or the curtilage thereof without a gun 
license, and an occupier of land may ubo a gun 
to scare birds or kill vermin on such land 
without incurring a penalty. But he cannot 
authorise anyone else who has not a license to 
use a gun on the land for sueh a purpose. Now 
if your father lives in tho house, and takes out 
a gun license, you may use a gun to scare birds 
and kill vermin without a license, but rabbits 
are not vermin, and you could not shoot rabbits, 
although you might trap them, etc*. You might, 
however, kill sparrows and similar birds. If 
your father does not take out a license, you 
cannot use a gun without you take out a license. 
If lie does not live on the premises, and you 
occupy the house and are rated for it and the 
garden, you may be considered the occupier, 
and so you may scare birds, etc., without a 
license, but you cannot authorise any other 
person (who has no license) to do the same. It 
depends oil the size of the garden, etc., whether 
it may not be considered as being within the 
curtilage ; and if it is, you may use a gun there 
to scare birds, etc., whether you are lho 
occupier or nut. If the garden be a Luge «uih, 
it will be your best course to take out a license 
and so be on the safe side. But if you take out 
a gun license you may not shoot birds of game, 
although you might shoot rabbits and hares, if 
any hares came. To shoot birds of game, you 
must have a license to kill game.—K. C. T. 

Recovery of debt owing by intestate.-A 

person who owed me a small sum for goods supplied u> 
him died possessed of a house and furniture, which passed 
to his brother, as there was no will. Can I comj>el the 
brother to pay the debt owing to me ? M. it. 

Vo, \ou may recover \ our debt from the brother, uni'--.*, 
the total indebtedness of live deceased exceeded th«» 
value of the property he owned and could have dispostd 
of by his will if he had made one.— K. t\ T. 

Unsigned notice to quit.—I occupy a house and 
garden as a yearly tenant and pay rent at Lady Day and 
Michaelmas. On October 10th, 1899,1 received a notice to 
quit on April 6th, 1900. Is the notice good ? It was not 
signed by anyone.—J. S. S. 

As a verbal notice to quit is good, so an unsigned notice 
may, in my opinion, be good if handed to the tenant by the 
landlord personally, or if it is enclosed in a letter from the 
landlord and sent by post or otherwise. In my opinion the 
test will be this: Did you know that this notice was given 
by your landlord? Was the delivery effected in such a man¬ 
ner that you could not reasonably doubt that it was given 
by him ? If this was so, I think the notice was good if 
yonr year of tenanrv began on April 6th — K. C. T. 
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OORRBSPONDSNOB. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening fret of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
tech skouli be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
rent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
ike receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND 7LOWBRS. 

Daffodils seeding (Bead ).—So many of the Daffo¬ 
dils produce seeds with such freedom that we could not 
give any satisfactory reply to the query as it stands. 
Please send us a flower for naming. 


Getting rid of Nettles (J.)—It you repeatedly 
cut the Nettles and rank weeds down during the season, 
they will eventually die off from exhaustion. If you want 
a speedy clearance you must root them out. 

Pampas Grass not flowering fit;.—You have 
probably not the strong, coarse-growing, broader-leaved 
variety, which is a very shy and late bloomer. You should 
get the variety with narrower leaves and less stiff growth, 
which flowers a full fortnight earlier. 

Hyacinth bulbs after flowering (b'.).-U you 
remove the flower-spike you will prevent waste of the 
bulb's strength; but you should let the leaves alone. A 
little later on you can plant the bulbs out i>ermanently in 
light soil in a warm position. 

Sowing Nlcotlana afflnls Sow thinly now, 
-r during the month, in a frame in pots. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, prick them off thinly 
mto large pots. Finally pot into 4-inch or (J-inch pots, using 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 


f Primulas after flowering (U .) : -Unless your 
I'rimulas are double varieties, or something siijierior in 
• •I’our, the old plants are not worth keeping, new ones 
l*ing better in every way. Smsl should be sown this 
q>ring, and the plants grown ami potted on through the 
runnier and autumn, all flowers being picked off as they 
appear until they arc wanted for a display. 

Christmas Roses (A).—Potting and forcing such 
things as Hellebores into flower weaken the constitution 
of the plants to .some extent, and you should therefore 
allow them time to recuperate themselves in free soil. We 
•should encourage free growth by surfacing w ith manure 
and good soil; then after a season or two you may take 
them up and pot them for early flowering. 

Hardy annuals for bedding (F. B.).— Why not 
try German Asters in variety, Chrysanthemum tricolor 
(yellow and white). Eschscholtzia crocea (orange), Godetia 
(pink and red), Hetichrysurn (various), Larkspur (various), 
Nasturtiums (brown, cream, and orange), Myosotis sylva- 
tiea (blue), Evening Primrose (yellow), Sweet Pea, Phlox 
Drummondi (scarlet). Poppy (carnation)? 

Planting Marechal Niel Rose (Anxious),— 
Plant the Rose inside the house, certainly, if you have a 
weii prejpared border there ; if not, see that the outside 
border u good, and plant the Rose in it. The stem 
should be brought inside through an opening in the wall, 
the outside portion being protected by hay-bands or 
similar material. 


Ficus repens flailing (E. S. S.).— Prom the 
appearance of the shoots and leaves you send we should 
imagine you have allowed the plant to get dry. The roots, 
by which the plant clings to the wall, are all dead. The 
"my thing you can do is to wait and set* if it starts into 
growth from the bottom after having well watered it. 
‘ ut it down if it starts. You ought also to repot, it, as the 
lot is no doubt full of roots. 

Tree Ferns dying (SubscrUnr, AVer), if the 
• Towns of those that have gone wrong are quite decayed 
they will be of no further use, as Tree Ferns grow only 
from the tops. If they were healthy at one time, there 
must be some error in your treatment. Examine the 
•.roans, and see if there is any sign of life. If there is, 
‘•nwrap the stems in a layer of Moss, which should be kept 
'* m P This will induce the formation of young fibres, 
i ni< h will spring out from the stem, and tend to produce 
^ stronger head of fronds than would be seen if the 
plant had to rely altogether on the moisture drawn 
through the stem from the roots. 

Daphne indlca unhealthy.— I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me what is the reason for the 
»Af*. Daphne indica assuming the yellowish colour 
?' * ea * 1 enclose, and also what the disease is at the 
«>ek of the leaf and how I can cure it ?— Pickles. 

The insect on the back of the leaf you send is brown 
wale, which is causing the yellow colour in the foliage, 
wash each leaf carefully with Glshurst compound, using it 
according to the instructions sent with it. 


Grayilioa robusta (Joseph AUen).-Tbia may be 
polled m a mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould 
a,,out an eighth part of silver-sand. It 
Mfeds ordinary greenhouse treatment, but in winter the 
reniperaturr should, if possible, not fall below 45 (legs, 
‘norough drainage ami careful watering are necessary , 
specially during its earlier stages. In summer the 
'rtullea will do well out-of-doors, and in the London 
often be seen in some of the flower-beds, plants, 
i inches or so high, being dotted over some low growing 
wnjects to relieve their formal appearance. 

Covering unsightly fence (C. C .).-To have an 
wgntly fence covered quickly the best plan is to obtain 
Vfc /y strong-growing Roses in pots, and plant them 
1 - et - apart, having the soil at the bass of the 
trenched deeply and well manured. The Roses may 
£ moderately shortened back, and their present 
•rrowth with the side shoots that will break from such will 
rh^ < 1°' ^he * e , nce - But if that course be too expensi ve, 
.nH 1 °, n A hc *’ orrle l r prepared as for Roees sow towards the 
n of the month seeds ©f Con\plVuhi8 major, Canlrv 
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Creeper, and Scarlet Tropaeolum, and furnish some tall 
spray-like Pea-sticks, fixed close to the fence for these 
quick-growing climbers to run up. They will soon cover 
the fence, ana by being thus mixed create a really charm¬ 
ing effect. Just a few Sweet Peas may be introduced also. 
Of course, covering of this kind, if quick growing and 
beautiful for a time, is yet but temporary. 

Cytlsus racemosus (Joseph Allen).— This is the 
name of the specimen sent. It needs the protection of a 
greenhouse, but otherwise does not require any special 
treatment. Ordinary* potting compost, such as two thirds 
loam, one third leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand, will suit it well. A winter temperature of 
40 degs. to 50 degs., a moderate amount of w*ater, and all 
the light possible, will at that season just meet its require¬ 
ments. Throughout the summer it may* be stood out-of- 
doors till there is danger of autumn frosts. Very probably 
too much watei may account for your non-success, for 
given the same treatment as a Pelargonium it will, as a 
rule, flower in a satisfactory manner. 

Tacsonla flailing.— I have two plants of Tacsonia 
planted out in my conservatory. The foliage is profuse 
and healthy, and the flowers abundant, but they will not 
open, and fall off like those enclosed. The soil has been 
renewed. The conserv atory is south-east, the temperature 
about 55 degs. What is the cause ?—G. L. G. 

It is quite impossible to say without seeing the plant. 
Probably the watering has something to do with it. You 
may have allowed it to get dry or overwatered it, thus 
rendering the renewed soil sour and sodden before the 
roots had got a good hold. 

Llbonla floribunda (E. A. Holton). —A native of 
Brazil, is a valuable winter-flowering plant, and in some 
gardens is largely grown. It can be readily struck from 
cuttings in the spring, like a Fuchsia, and plants so 
obtained if grow*n on freely will bloom in pots 5 inches or 
($ inches in diameter by the autumn. During the summer 
months they are greatly benefited by being lilterally 
syringed ; but an excess of w*ater at the roots must be 
guarded against. As the pots get full of roots occasional 
aoses of liquid-manure are of service. The flowers, which 
are borne in great profusion, are funnel-shaped, each 
about an inch long, the colour scarlet, tipped with yellow. 
To keep it in flower throughout the winter it needs a 
structure in which a minimum of 50 degs. is maintained. 
A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand suits it well. 

Tecoma jasmlnoldes (E. A. Holton).— This is a 
vigorous-growing greenhouse climber of an evergreen 
character, introduced from Australia many* years ago. 
The leaves are pinnate, usually consisting of five or seven 
leaflets of a done shining green tint. The flowers, which 
are produced in loose terminal clusters during the summer 
months, are broadly tubular in shape, with a widely- 
expanded mouth, 1J inches or so across. The ground 
colour of the flow*er is white, with the interior of the 
throat reddish. It is a very beautiful climber, but has 
one decided drawback, for it seldom flow*ers in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner unless allowed to grow at will, and in a spot 
fully exposed to the sun, conditions which cannot alw’ays 
be afforded it when a mixed collection of plants is grown 
in the greenhouse.. Where this can be managed it is cer¬ 
tainly a very desirable climber. The Tecoma succeeds 
w*ell in a mixture of loam, peat or leaf-mould, and sand. 

Bougainvillea Sanderlana (E. A. Holton).— 
This charming form of B. glabra has been generally grown 
only within the last few years. It succeeds w*ell in the 
greenhouse, especially when clothing the light, sunny end 
or in some similar position. It may also be grown in bush 
form by tying the long, flexible shoots to a few [sticks, and 
large specimens are sometimes grown in this way. Its 
general treatment is this: As soon as the flowering season 
is over, which in a cool house will not be till the autpmn 
is fairly advanced, the plants should be kept somew’hat 
drier at the root, in order to thoroughly ripen the wood. 
Wintered in this way the plants will, on the return of 
spring, with the increased temperature and additional 
moisture, break out freely and produce their flowering- 
shoots in great profusion. The flowers of this Bougainvillea 
are small and insignificant, but are surrounded by large 
bright-coloured bracts, which supply the place of blossoms. 
They commence to develop soon after midsummer, and 
continue till the autumn. The more they arc exposed to 
light and sunshine, the brighter will lie the oolour of the 
bracts. 

Ollmbers for cool greenhouse {A. C .).—The 
names of eight of the best greenhouse climbers suitable 
for such a position as you describe are given below. 
They are all evergreen, and as the colour and time of 
flowering are indicated you will be able to select the half- 
dozen which you prefer. Clematis indivisa bears white, 
star-like flowers an inch across, in February and March. 
Hibbertia dentata has pretty bronzy leaves, at least when 
young, and golden-yellow blossoms 1J inches in diameter, 
borne during the first three months of the year. Harden- 
bergia Comptoniana bears clusters of little Pea-shaped 
flowers of a bright purple colour in the spring. Kennedya 
Marryatta) has scarlet Pea-shaped blossoms, February to 
May. 1‘assiflora Iniperatricc Eugenic, a particularly good 

B ’ish-red Passion-flower, and Passiflora Constance 
, a white Passion-flower, bloom during the summer 
months. Solonum jasminoides has pretty white starry 
flowers, borne nearly throughout the year. Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, with pendulous blossoms, something like those 
of a Passion-flower, but of a magenta-scarlet tint, blooms 
during the summer. The Ceanothiis would not be suit¬ 
able for such a position. 

Raising Begonia and Gloxinia seeds 

(T. F. C .).—An average temperature of (JO degs. would 
be much more favourable to the germination of the seeds 
mentioned than 10 degs. lower; indeed, in the case of the 
Gloxinia it is absolutely necessary to ensure success. The 
object of covering the seed pans with glass is to ensure a 
regular amount of moiiture, for some of the seeds named 
are so minute that they must not be covered with any soil 
except the slightest sprinkling of very fine sandy compost. 
It h therefore readily understood that unless some means 
are taken to check evaporation continual watering is 
necessary, thus running the risk of washing away the 
seeds, or of alternately subjecting them to a deluge and 
period of drought, very minute seeds may be mined in a 
short time if allowed to get too dry just as they commence 
to germinate. Great care must be taken, too, that the 


sun is not allowed to shine on the glass, as the tiny seed¬ 
lings are simply roasted thereby. The germination of seeds 
depends a good deal upon the length of time they have 
been kept, and other circumstances, but the Gloxinia and 
Begonia should germinate in a fortnight or so, the Primula 
taking a week longer, while the Cyclamen and Smilax 
may be put down at a month or thereabouts. 

Treatment of a bed of neglected bush 
Roses (A dam ).—Not knowing the varieties, it is some¬ 
what difficult for us to advise you how to proceed. If 
they are good kinds the plants will certainly be worth 
keeping. Your best plan will be to cut them down at 
once to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the ground. This 
will cause them to make new wood during the summer, 
which next year should prove very valuable, as it is from 
ripened one-year-old wood that we obtain our best blooms. 
If there are among these plants any of the La France type 
and other moderate growers, they should flower this year; 
but very free growers will only make w*ood. Next year 
such as these latter must have their growths retained 
some 15 inches to 18 inches in length. After you have cut 
back the plants as advised, paint over the cut ends with 
some painter's knotting to prevent loss of sap owing to the 
lateness of the season for pruning, then give the Soil a 
good dressing of cow-manure, and nave this very lightly 
forked in. On no adbount dig deeply to disturb the roots, 
w’hich may run very near the surface. If you find that 
just below* the surface, roots are very plentiful, slightly 
prick up the soil, and instead of buryiDg the manure 
place it on top, covering it over with a thin layer of soil. 

Potting up Roses for the greenhouse 
(Brumagem ).—The varieties you name, Abel Carriere, 
General Jacqueminot, Climbing Captain Christy, and 
Golden Cluster (which, we presume, is synonymous with 
Aglaia), may certainly be grown in a greenhouse, but the 
plants should be established before placing them therein. 
We gather from your letter that your plants are not yet 
in pots. October is the best month to pot up Roses from 
the open ground, and should your plants be growing out¬ 
doors you would do w*ell to defer potting them until that 
month. If you have lately received them from the nur¬ 
sery, then you can pot up at once into 8-inch pots and 
either keep them in a cold-frame or plunge them in the 
open in some ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. A good syringing 
every morning will be beneficial. To be successful with 
Roses in a greenhouse the pots should be full of roots, and 
this could not be the case until the plants had been potted 
for some six or eight months. The compost we should 
advise would be two parts good loam and one part well- 
decayed one-year-old manure. If you have any difficulty 
in obtaining the manure you might mix with the loam a 
small quantity of some good artificial manure. About 
one-fourth of the leaf-mould would also render the soil 
porous should the loam be at all heavy and deficient in 
fibre. If, however, you can obtain the well-rotted manure 
then you would not require to add the leaf-mould. 

FRUIT. 

Planting fruit-trees (Forester ).—You have done 
wisely to postpone the planting of your fruit land until 
next autumn. If you manure the ground well for Pota¬ 
toes it will be in capital condition to allow the planting 
to be done without adding fresh mauure. Allow* your 
Thorn hedge on the north side to get up to 12 feet in 
height if possible, as that will make a capital wind break. 
Plant on the east side of the ground a row of half-standard 
Farleigh and Frogmore Damsons, and on the west side a 
similar row* of Victoria and Rivers’ Early Prolific Plums. 
Plant these at 15 feet apart. Then plant the rest of the 
ground with tw*o-year-old Apple-tiees on the Paradise- 
stock to form bush trees at 12 feet apart each way, with, 
if you desire, a few bush or pyramid Pears on the Quince- 
stock ; but do not have any standards. Plant varieties 
that are found to do well in the Midlands; but prefer 
Apples to Pears, as far more profitable. You could plant 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes between the trees, and 
they would do for several years, soon bringing in return 
for your outlay. 


SHORT RHPLUBS. 

«S. Barker.— Carnation Illuminator is a Scarlet Flake 

The other two we do not know.- M. M. Yates.— It i > 

very possibly a slug that is eating the leaves of your 
plants. liOok after dark with a light, and you will ver.v 

likely find the marauder.- F. B. —You cannot do better 

than get some of the single Roses, including the Japanese 

Rose (R. rugosa).- C. F .—Quite impossible to say why 

your Vine-snoots have become fasciated as in the case of 
those you send. It often happens in Cockscombs, Cucum¬ 
bers, Vegetable Marrow's, ana Lilies, but we never recollec'. 

having seen it in Vines.- H. F. F. —You can start tire 

Dahlias in a frame in some Cocoa-nut-flbre, and then divide 
the old tubers, taking care that there is a shoot to each 
portion. They may be planted out at the end of May.— 

George S. Douglas.—1, Scilla bifolia all»a.- J. Jefferson. 

—See Gardening Illustrated, March 17, p. 36, and 

March 24, p. 43.- W. H. Jefford. —See replies in issue of 

April 14, p. 82.- Nemo.— Leave the hedge alone until it 

becomes well established, when you may cut it into any 
shape you wish. By pinching the leading shoots you en¬ 
courage the hedge to thicken at the bottom, which is just 

what is wanted.- T. A. Loak.—The subject you inouire 

about has been dealt with frequently of late in these 

pages. We do not answer inquiries by post.- C. 

wressell .—Very probably something wrong with the 

drainage, or the plant has been over-w atered.-C. G. O 

—We should say that the plants are very old and the soil 
exhausted. Do you live in a smoky district, as this might 
in a measure be the cause? Any further information will 

be welcome.- Cumberland.— We see no reason why tire- 

two should not succeed together. 


*/ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenia u 
Illustrated, 87, Southamptonstreet, Strand. W.C. 
more than four kinds qf fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of fruits.— ./no. n. Scaly.— 1, Apple Adam'* 
Pearmain; 2, Small specimen of Rvmer. 

■Names of plants.— W. H. tf'. l, Euonymus rad 
cans variegatus; 5, Eupatorium riparium : 3. Cyperu* 
altcrnifolm«.- Mrs. A. E. fftWftfjgl'fpgftif Di-trio. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOCRAPHS, 

1900 . 

The Editor of Gardening Illustrated 
announces Photographic Competition for the 
season of 1900. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Gla&* 1 .— Small Gardens.—A prize of Five 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas 
for the best eight photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens. This class may 
include town and villa gardens, rectory, manor, 
farmhouse, or cottage, orj any other kind of 
rmall garden. 

Class 2.—Town and Citv Gardens.—A prize 
of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for the best eight photographs of 
town and city gardens, including good effects 
from plants or trees in towns? cities, public 
gardens, squares, etc. 

Class 3.— Flowers and Shrubs of the Open 
Air. —A prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize 
of Three Guineas, and a Third Prize of a 
copy of “ The English Flower Garden ” for 
the best series of not less than twelvo photo¬ 
graphs of the above. These may include any plant, 
flower, or shrub grown in the open air, or tree, 
native or foreign, including also half hardy 
plants put out for the summer, and either single 
specimens or groups, or the effects resulting 
therefrom, in beds or borders. Shoots also 
of rare or beautiful plants photographed in the 
house may be included in this class. 

Class 4.—Indoor Flowers and Plants.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of 
“Greenhouse and Stove Plants” for the 
best ten photographs of indoor plants— 
greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plants not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange¬ 
ments of such plants separately or in associa¬ 
tion with others. Window-gardening, window- 
boxes, and plants in hanging-baskets, Ferns, or 
groups of Ferns in houses may Ikj included in 
this class. 

Class 5 .— Best Fruits and Vegetables. —A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of “ The 
Vegetable Garden ” for the best collection of 
not less than twelve photographs of garden fruits 
and vegetables. The fruits to be shown singly 
or on the branches, and not crowded on dishes. 
Also the best kinds of garden vegetables. In 
the case of vegetables the aim shoiud be to show 
well the form of each kind, and as far as may be 
life-size, and to get good renresentations of the 
best garden vegetables unricr the old names, 
ihougn we do not want to exclude real novelties 
when they are such. 

Class 6.—Vases, Cut Flowers, Table Deco¬ 
rations, etc. —A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than eight photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
buttonholes, and cut flowers. Merit, natural 
grace. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until October 31st, 1900. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not he arranged in vasts with patterns on them . 
Jiacktjrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women , harrows , watering-pots, rakes , hots, 
rollers , and other implements , iron railings, 
wire , or iron supports of any kind, labels , ami 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from afjore. The camera should 
he brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
ra*d. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs. The size should not be less than 
5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects should not 
be crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First — The photographs may Do of objects in the posses - 
swn of either the. sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which w open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and. no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
rhnxrii photographs. JTJ^/ } h>>tnpraphy ml y be print'd o,\ 
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any good paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platino- 
types, brvmuies, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers arc preferred for engraving. All pkmograpks 
should be properlg toned. 

Sr.coXD. —The name and aildrcss i\f the sender, together 
with the name, and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the t>ack of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the 
face of the photographs. This is verg important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, J7, Soulhampton-street, 
Covent-garden. London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended should be marked on the pared , 
tchich must also be labelled “ Photographic Competition." 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient j>ostagc stamps for that 
purpose. 


FIFTY MILLION BEDDINC PLANTS. 

(Catalogues gratis; send postcard for one.) s. d. 
50 Compacta, Double Pink, grand for edging borders 1 0 
100 Daisies, red A white, Is. 6d. 25 Dianthus, Indian Pinks I 0 
25 Sweet Williams, line plants, Is. 12 Dbl. ditto. .. 10 
100 Onions, Ailsa Craig or Tripoli, now ready .. ..10 

12 Begonias, tuberous-rooted, all colours.10 

25 Single Dahlias, grand strain, Is. 15 Dbl Dahlias .. 10 

12 Pompone Dahlias, all colours. Is. 12 T- Thumb do. 1 (> 
12 Giant Dahlias, blooms often measure 24 in. round 1 0 

12 Fuchsias, all finest leading kinds .10 

6 Salvia patens, lovely blue, Is. 6 Salvia splendens 1 0 
(6 of each. Is. 6d.) 

12 Marguerites, large yellow, Is. 12 Marguerites, white 1 0 
(6 of each, Is.) 

3 Telegraph Cucumbers, fine Btrong plants 10 

20 Tomato Plants, Earliest of All, Challenger, Perfec¬ 
tion, etc.10 

12 Tomato Plants Rugby Gem, my noted Tomato .. 10 
50 Cornflowers, lovely blue, grand for cutting .. ..10 

36 Cornflowers Dwarf Victoria, grand blue, for edging 1 0 

25 Polyanthus, most lovely' shades.10 

25 Iceland Poppies, Is. 12 large Primula obconica .. 10 

25 Verbenas, all colours. Is. 15 Nicotiana affinis .. 10 

6 Nicotiana sylvestris.10 

12 Delphiniums, strong plants, splendid strain .. 10 

12 Hollyhocks, mine are noted to be a grand strain .. 13 

6 Large clumps White Perennial Phlox.10 

I have few very large climbing Marshal Niel and Gloiro 
de Dijon Rose-trees to clear at Is. each, worth 5s. Not free 
unless other Btuff is ordered. 

N.B. —All plants will be carefully packed iu damp Moss 
named, and carriage paid for cash with order. 

C. F. LETTS, f.r.h.8., WEST HADDON, RUCBV. 

EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS, CARRIAGE PAID. 

1 O BEAUTIFUL Hardy EVERGREENS, Box, 

Yew, Mahonia, Berberry, Fir, Tine, Euonymus, laurels, 
Arbor-vibe, Holly, Privet, Broom, 3s. 9d.; 12 lovely Flowering 
8hrubs, Laburnum, Lilac, Spine*, Forsythia, Cytisus, Deutzia, 
Coronilla, Cotoneaster, Guelder Rose, Rhododendron. Ribes, 
Ryringa. 3s. 9d.; 12 Forest Trees, Lime, Beech, Poplar, Willow, 
Elm, AbH, Elder, Acacia, Chestnut, Larch, Maple, Oak, 39. 9d. 
Special Cheap Collection, 50 Assorted 8hrube and Trees, my 
selection, 10s. 6d. Splendid Grafted Fruit Trees, best sorts, 2 
Apples, 2 Pears, 2 Plums, Cherry, Mulberry, Walnut. Sweet 
Chestnut, 9s. 6d.; 6 Currant, 6 Gooseberry-bushes, 12 Rasp¬ 
berry-canes, 3s. 6d.; beautiful hardy Roses, 6 choice Bush and 
6 Climbing, 3e. 9d.; 12 Early Rhubarb, 20 Asparagus-roots, 
2s. 9d.; Useful Herbs, 20 Parsley, 12 Lamb Mint, 12Mackerel 
Mint, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 6 Marjoram, 6 Sage, 6 Fennel, 6 
Sorrel, 2s. 9d.; 12 Carnations, 12 Picotees, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian 


flowers, 2 a. 9d. Lovely Hardy Climbers, 2 Virginian Creeper, 
2 Honeysuckle, 2 Climbing Cluster Rose, 2 Irish Ivies, 2 
Euonyuius, 4 Perennial Pea, 2 Periwinkle, 2 Clematis. 2s. ikl. 
4 Clematises, red, white, bine, grey, Is. Cd. BOOOh* Thorn* 
Privet, Myrobella Plum, for hedging, 2». o*l. liw; 2Us. 
l.ooo. Early Vegetable Plants: loo Cabbages, loo 
Lettuces, 20 Cauliflowers, 20 Red Cabbages, 2s. 9d. Hardy 
Perennials, choico mixed colours, 6 Foxgloves, 6 Stocks, 6 
Miraulus, 6 Lupins, 6 Columbines, 6 larkspur, 6 Marguerites, 
6 CaUiopsis, 0 French Honeysuckle, 6 tarnation, 2 Holly¬ 
hocks, b Pyrethrums, 6 Sunflowers, 12 Sweet Williams. 6 
Honesty, 6 Michaelmas Daisy, 6 Chrysanthemums, 3s. 9*1 
25 Pkts of different choice hardy flower Seeds, all 
named, Is. 3d. 20 Pkts. different useful Vegetable Seeds, 
including Peas and Beans. 2s. Grand Display for Cold Green 
house.—10 Geraniums, 4 Fuchsias, 4 Marguerites, 6 Trades- 
cantia, 4 Begonias, Cactus, Passion-flower, 10 Campanula, 6 
Cineraria. 4 Chrysanthemums. 4 Ricinus, 2 Musk, 1 Solatium, 
for 3s. Enormous stock of Forest-trees, Hardy Shrubs, Fruit- 
trees, Plants, and Climbers of all descriptions at low prices. 
I Argo Catalogue sent free. State wants; lowestimato sent by 
return. 

Lobelia “ Emperor William,” popular dwarf dark 
blue, strong seedlings for pricking off, 200, Is. 3d. 

GeraninmRorFpobalaa. choice mixed. Is. doz ; Cs. 100. 

Tomato ** Conference, popular market favourite, 
20, Is. 9d.; strong, sturdy, transplanted plants, splendid 
smooth fruit, euormous cropper. All carriage paid 

E. GAYE, CARLTON NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS 

6 Named varieties of 8weet Peas.. 9d. 
6 Named Tom Thumb Nasturtiums 9*1. 
18 Packets Hardy Annuals.. .. Is. Od. 

18 Perennials.Is. Od. 

18 Varieties of Vegetables .. .. Is. 0*L 

AU Tost Free. Write for Catalogue. 

A. C. TAYLOR, Ltd. 

28 d, Electric Avenue, Brlxton, S.W. 



CHOICE PLANTS.—SPECIAL OFFER. 

TTEATH, white and scarlet, ALPINE RHO- 

•LL DODENDRONB, Gentiana verna, Auricula "Golden 
Queen," Cypripedium Calceclus, Cistus in 6 varieties, Cam¬ 
panula. 12 choice sorts, Spinea aruncus, Ferula 3 sorts, 
Rhododendrons (alpine), Roses, Crimson Ramblers, Gloire 
rte Dijon, 6s. per doz.. from above selection. Oval-leaf 
Privets, 3 ft.. 6s. 100; 4 ft.. 8s. 100; 5 ft., 12s. 100. 

STAN8FIELD BROS., Southport. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 

CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST. 

CRAND CACTUS NOVELTIES. 1899- 

Countess of Lonsdale, Exquisite, Magnmccnt, Radiance, 
Capt. Broad, Firebrand, J. F. Hudson, Ebony, Sylvia, 
The Clown, W. Cuthbcrtsou, Rauiii, Viscountess Sherbrooke. 
Lucius, Mrs. Bcvoir-Barker, Wallace. Sparkler. The cream 
of last year's introductions. Edward Badman'b selection 
from above, iu most distinct Exhibition colours, 10s. doz., 
post free. For full description, purchasers’ selection price, 
Ac., see Catalogue, sent post free on application. 

CRAND CACTUS NOVELTIES. 1898.- 

Araehne, Keyues White. Britannia, Standard Bearer, 
Casilda, Ethel, Alfred Vasey, Capstan, Night. Octopu;, 
Mrs. J. Goddard, Mary Service, Loreley, Stella, E. J Deal, 
Primroso Dame, Ruby, Porcupine, Regulus, Mrs. Scraae 
Dickens, Eileen Pallsser, Miss Finch, Tillie, Mrs Dickson, 
Island Queen, Falks. Annie Turner, Daffodil, Gipsy, 
LaverstocK Beauty, F. C. Parole, Kingfisher, King of Siam 
Edward Badman’s selection from these, in finest variety of 
colour and Exhibition form, 6*. doz., post free. For full 
description, purchasers’ selection price, Ac., see Cata¬ 
logue, sent post free on application. 

CRAND CACTUS OF PREVIOUS YEARS.- 

Starfish, Fusilier, Bridesmaid, Charles M oodbridge. AfncaD, 
Ensign. Miss Webster, Gloriosa, Lady Penzance, H. Stred- 
wick, Mrs. Peart, Ctesar. Harmony, Matchleas. Mabel Keith, 
Miss Nightingale, Valkyrie, Fantasy, The Queen, Mayor 
Haskins, Miss Bennett, Nil Desperandum, Miss A. Jones, 
Mrs. Wilson-Noble, Mrs. Francis Fell, Mrs. A. Beck, Mrs. 
Allhausen, .Juarezi, The Bishop, Sir Roger, Delicata, Bertha 
Mawley. Countess of Radnor, Mrs. H. Cannell, Dr. Jameson. 
Lady Grosvenor, Apollo, Cannell’s Gem, Jessie, Ernest 
Cannell, J. E. Frewer, Miss Bashan, Aurora, Beatrice, 
Beauty of Arundel, May Pictor, Blanche Keith, Mrs. 
Monteflore, J. Welch, Mrs. Turner. Princess Eds, Mrs. 
Kingsley-Foster, Mrs. B. Stirling, Mrs. L. Seymour, Mr-. 
Barnes, R. Cannell, Pro. Baldwin, Earl Pembroke, Irene 
Cannell, Cinderella, Crawley Gem, May Hillier, H. Cannell, 
Countess of Gosford, Cycle. Edward Badmnn's selection 
from these, 2s. 6d. do/.., iK»t free. Purchasers' selection. 
3s. 6d. doz.. post free. See Catalogue. 

SHOW DAHLIAS, 20,000. —All the finest, 

chosen for keenest competition from luy unrivalled 
lection. Edward Bad man s selection, 2s. 6d. doz Purchasers 
selection, from 3s. 6*1. doz., post free. Sec Catalogue. 

FANCY, DAHLIAS, 10,000 . —Finest money 

can buy. See Catalog ue for names and descriptions. 
Edward Badmnn's select ion, 2s. 6d. doz. Purchasers' selection, 
from 3s. 6d. doz. 

POMPONE DAHLIAS, 20,000.-I» »» ,«"> 

In-stand most perfect kinds, thoroughly’up-to-dalc Collection?. 
Edward Bad man’s selection, 12 distinct Exhibition colours, 
2s. 6d.. post free. Purchasers' selection, from 3s. 6d. doz. 
Soo Catalogue for names and descriptions. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. — Edward Badman’s 

selection, in fine variety, 2s. 6d. doz , i»ost free. 

idT All Dahlias are from single pots, care¬ 
fully packed, froc per parcels post. 

I consider it unnecessary to print long lietsof Teetiiuooiab. 
simply stating that I have received thousand** as to excel¬ 
lence of selection, t rueness to label, vigour of plant*, and 
carefulness of packing, and that my old customers North, 
South, East, and West are, as usual, already sending in 
their kind orders by every mail. 

Everyone interested in Dahlias, either Cactus, Show, 
Pompone, Fancy, or Single, should write at once for my 
1900 Descriptive Catalogue, post free on applic ^mn^^ 

Onslow Nurseries, Hailsham. Sussex. 


120 PLANTS for ty¬ 

po ward BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

■LJ contains: 00 Geraniums (mixed r-olours. including 5 
choice Ivy-leaf, 10 Yellow Calceolaria, 1CJ Fuchsias, 10 Sweel 
Heliotrope, 10 '’Blue Ageratum, 15 Blue lobelia, 5 Verltera 
All well rented and sun- to please. Most free for 5s. fi ¬ 
lial f the Collection, |xist free for 3s. N.B. 10 choice Dahlia-* 

P aris with each Collection; 5 with each half-Collection. 
O.O. with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


Choice New CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

20,000 IN STOCK. 

The following 12 8plendld New Vara.. »!' vl IWMJ ■ 
any 6 for 7s. Splendid healthy plants —R Hoorer Pest- -- 
Mrs. Coombes, Mrs. Barkley, Mr. Louis Remy, Hon v> 
Smith, Madeline Davis, Lord Cromer. Lady Crawshaw, Mia. 
Ja*. Blisant, Mrs. A. H. Hall, Henry Weeks, Emily Towers 
12 Splendid Exhibition Vara., including .Mm 
Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Mdm. G. Debrie, Le Grand Dragon. 
Mrs. W. Popham, Hugh Crawford, Mrs. Ritaon, M«. Mess* , 

T i“sp&d bowratlve Vars„ iocludin, Rywj 0 ** 
Scarlet, Golden Shower, Klondike, Vivid, Sunbeam, Fink 
Sel borne (all new ’99), 3s. 6d. . 

12 Splendid Earliee* including new Crimson Mane 
Masse, Golden Queen of Earliee, Market White, Cnm»on 
Pride, Ac., 3s. .. __ 

12 Choice Incurved# including Hanwcll Glory. 
Countess of Warwick, etc., 3s. 

All strong, healthy plants, tme to name, and absolutely 
free from rust. 

SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS.- 13 

grand vars., including Dorothy, Chilwell White, E. Perkins, «r_. 
4s.; 24 splendid vars., 7s. 6d. Strong plants from 3-inch pots. 

DAHLIAS (Pot-roota).-12 choice Cactus and 
rat ire, includingM is* Box (new ’99). 2s. Od. 12 choice Sho* 
and Fancy. 3e. 12 choice Pompons, 2s. Gd. 6 choice Singw- - 

Is. 6 Choico Tom Thumb, dwarf. Is. AU distinct vars. 

TOMATOES. Up-to-Date, Tho Cropper. 

Cross, each var. Is. 6d. per doz. Strong t ransplantcd plants- 
FUCHSIAS. —12 choice single and double, 2s. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. - 12 splendid 

tingle and double, 3s. 6d 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS, -Vi uplend-l 
double var«., including Ryecroft Surprise, Ed. Char ton, e—. 
36.; 6, including same. Is. 9d. 

PENTSTEMONS, magnificent strain. Is. dot Cg- 

e nula alba, 3d. GreviUea robuata, 2s. 6d. doz. bum*** 
6d. doz. 

Catalogues Free. AJ1 orders value 2s. 6d. and over free 
for cash with order. 

J. W. COLE, mBiSERYMAN, PETERBOROUGH. 
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VEGETABLES. 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

I', most, gardens this may now l>e performed. 
Hear in mind that well-made beds are not every¬ 
thing, many failures occurring through rough- 
ami-ready planting. When the roots come front 
a distance the gardener should arrange for them 
to lie well packed in damp Moss or some such 
aiaterial, so that the plumpness and vitality not 
only of the delicate fibrous rootlets, but also of 
the newly-formed growths, are preserved. Even 
when home-grown seedlingB are planted, a calm, 
dull day ought to l>e ehosen, and only a few roots 
lifted at a tinio. Laying out whole rows of 
roots at once, particularly in sunny, bree/.y 
weather, is a mistake. Presuming that 
the beds were prepared early in tne new 
year, they will by now have settled sufficiently, 
and nothing further will be needed than 
pressing the soil about the roots firmly, 
‘hould the latter not be in the best con¬ 
dition, work in a little fine material from 
the potting-shed or compost yard. I have 
had good results by planting in single rows, 
allowing a 2$-feet alley between each and 2 feet 
between the plants. Lettuces or other small 
growing subjects can be grown between the 
rows for a season or two. Avoid deep planting ; 
■lerelv sink the crowns below the level ; and if 
die plants have made any growth, draw a 
mound of soil over them to protect from frost and 
•utting winds till the roots get established. 
The remaining principal cultural details w’ill 
•insist in keeping the surface clear of weeds 
and supporting the growth by means of small 
Micks when about a foot high. If this pre- 
•aution is not taken the young plants are liable 
to be snapped oft’ at the base by the forre of 
b'gli winds. As regards varieties, the old 
I’onnover’s Colossal and Reading Giant are 
4 °od, late Argenteuil being most valuable for 
•ontinuing the supply. On ordinary soils, 
'‘uept in wet summers, the plants are benefited 
■>’ a mulch of some light material, not so much 
w ‘d‘ a view to nourishing them as preserving 
■loistnre in the lieds. The condition of the 
roots must, however, l>e ascertained from time 
i" time, as dryness will bring about premature 
rijiening and undersized crowns. I have found 
n a good plan to plant in a very shallow trench, 
•ut not in cold wet soils. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato White Beauty of Hebron.— 

*> ould some reader kindly inform me if there is 
more than one variety of the above Potato, and 
d raised in England or America? I think it 
vould be very interesting to know the history 
? Potatoes that are so much thought of.—H igh 
Pk.vk. 

This now very popular and widely-grown 
L'tato is not a seedling, but a sport. Tubers 
having white skins have often been found 
Mnongst those of the original pink-skinned stock, 
oports break out in many places simultaneously 
vary often in many things, but these trans¬ 
positions are rare with Potatoes, ^djroi l(t>i|&Lfearly 


of the parents of Beauty of Hebron hod a white 
skin, and the progeny that has become white 
has but harked back to the parent. That the 
sport occurred in several places is evidenced by 
the fact that the variety, quite identical, w’as 
put into commerce as White Beauty of Hebron, 
now shortened into White Beauty only, an( l as 
Duke of Albany. It is also met with under 
other appellations, it is also belie veil that the 
American Early Puritan is but the transatlantic 
sport of Beauty of Hebron as we have it here. 
There is in commerce a variety Webb’s White 
Beauty, which has been so known as a first early 
for many years, but it is generally held to lie 
distinct from the White Beauty sport. That 
point I shall be able to test during the coming 
season. The White Beaut}’, because of the 
whiteness of its skin, has largely displaced the 
original pink-coated variety. In all other 
respects they are identical, and may claim to 
have been the most useful and popular of all the 
American Potatoes grown over here.—D. 

Potato Up-to-Date.— In Gardening 
Illustrated of the 7th inat. under the heading 
of “ The Coming Week’s Work. Extracts from 
a Garden Diary, April 9th,” is “ Planted more 
Potatoes. Soils vary, but I know no late 
Potato better than Up-to-Date for our soil.’ 1 
I should like to know what soil it is? Mine is 
gravelly, and this Potato did not do well last 
year. —C. A. G. 

Our soil is rather heavy loam over chalk-marl, 
with about 90 feet of chalk below. But beds of 
drift-gravel and blue gault may l>e found less 
than a mile away, but still, the main staple, 
when one gets down to it, is chalk. Up-to-Date 
is a good main crop Potato, and Windsor Castle 
also pays to grow. 

Chives. —This is one of the most useful 
flavouring plants of the Onion tribe, and one 
that is worth a little more attention than most 
people give it. The plant is a native of Britain 
and will thrive anywhere, the only attention 
required being to divide up the clumps occasion¬ 
ally -say, once iu three years—and to keep the 
tops cut oft’ regularly, whether wanted for use 
or not; this always ensures a constant supply 
of fresh green Chives.- -H. 

Outdoor Rhubarb. —No matter how care¬ 
fully and gently Rhubarb is forced, the earliest 
stalks outside are always the nicest flavoured, 
and for this reason a few rootH ought to !>e 
planted in a warm, sunny corner of the garden. 
These should be covered early in the year with 
about 6 inches of light, dry litter, which pro 
teets the crowns and hastens the crop. From 
these early roots no stalks should be taken late 
in the season, as they are best left to make a 
natural growth and die off early, while the main 
plantation will probably supply all that is wanted 
after May. 

Sowing Artichokes. — Raising Globe 
Artichokes from seed is not to be recommended 
as a rule, but sometimes w’hen the stock has 
deteriorated and offsets cannot be secured seed¬ 
lings have to be depended on. In such cases 
the best way is to sow on some spare plot and 
prove the plants previous to putting them into 
their final position. A sunny aspect and as 
sowing os practicable are necessary in 


order to prove which are worth retaining the 
first season. Some gardeners sow in small pots 
and grow the seedlings in a comfortable tem¬ 
perature, planting with the India intact after 
duly hardening off. A good batch should be 
raised, as in all probability one half will turn 
out no l»etter than Cardoons. 

Seakale in the open.— For the latest 
supplies the old-fashioned plan of covering the 
roots of Seakale with ashes is not to be despised, 
as fine, well-flavoured, and firm shoots are thereby 
produced at a minimum of cost and trouble. 
It need not be disturbed so often as when boxes 
or narrow’ boards are used, but three, or at the 
most four, years are quite long enough to leave 
it on the ground. After this the shoots become 
too long and they cover too much ground, 
making large, broad ridges of ashes necessary. 
The produce must be carefully cut, or the ashes 
will spoil it. 

Parsley. —The last week in this month or 
first week in May is a very good date for sowing 
for the principal supply of Parsley. It is 
always best to sow’ several small plots, over 
which frames can be placed in autumn. From 
the present sowing also transplantings can be 
made for lifting and placing in pits or frames 
for winter use, transplanted roots lifting better 
than those from the seed-beds. In this case 
plenty of room must be allowed between the 

F lants, so that lifting can be easily performed. 

usually make a good sowing in July for early 
spring use, covering the young plants with 
frames during winter. This lot starts into 
fresh growth in February, and quickly produces 
useful fronds. Ground for Parsley should Ik* 
carefully prepared early in the year, and w here 
wirew orni or grubs are plentiful, gas-lime and 
burnt refuse incorporated. If these precautions 
are not taken these pests will sometimes clear 
the bed oft’ in a very short time.—C. 

Sowing Radishes on forced Aspara- 

gUS-beds. —Some few years ago it occurred to 
me that Radishes might be sow’n on the soil on 
the top of Asparagus, when l»eing forced in pits 
and elsew’here, seeing there is no foliage to cover 
or crow’d up and keep out light. Accordingly I 
resolved to try these. When the beds are made 
of fermenting material, the Asparagus put out 
and covered with soil, sow thinly over this 
an extra early strain of short-topped Radish, 
slightly covering this after watering. A mat 
is put on to keep the soil damp till the 
seeds germinate, when it is removed and air 
given to the pits, etc., every day. This year I 
had good Radishes in six weeks from the time 
of sowing, and this from an old bed in the centre 
of a vinery where the Grapes were cut the first 
week in January, and the Asparagus was ready 
in about a month. 

Lettuce Hardy Hammersmith. 

Several of the Cabbage Lettuces of recent intro¬ 
duction are a distinct advance on the older 
forms in point of earliness, and admirably 
adapted for sowing in heat in spring, or even 
wintering in cold drip-proof frames or pits. 
Where hardiness, however, is considered I do 
not think any variety yet surpasses the useful 
little Hammersmith. I remember the general 
clearance of autumn transplanted stocks of the 
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Brown Cos and other sorts, which occupied 
positions at the foot of south walls, made by 
the severe frost early in the year of 1895, while 
in some instances Hammersmith escaped. I 
think it a good plan to transplant a percentage 
of it in October where the plants have to be 
risked in the open air, as although many have 
an objection to the softer texture of the Cabbage 
varieties in the salad-bowl, it is better to have 
these than none at all. In trying winters Let¬ 
tuces are sometimes difficult to keep even in 
frames, owing to havoc by damp, and here again 
this Lettuce shows its superiority over many 
others and is ready for cutting early in the 
season.—C‘. 

Potato The Bruce.— In the opinion of 
some growers besides myself The Bruce and 
Magnum Bonum are the same. When it was 
first introduced, a neighlxmr of mine, a small 
farmer, bought some seed tubers, and when the 
crop was lifted the yield was so much superior 
to wh?.t his Magnum Bonum had been for years 
that he quite believed them to be distinct, and 
next season planted more. In a couple of 
years, however, he failed to detect any difference 
either in the weight of crop or general quality, 
and pronounced them identical. —Grower. 

Tomatoes in heated house. —The 
plants will now be growing fast and the bottom 
trusses of flowers expanded. Keep all side 
shoots picked off, and give the stem of each 
plant with flowers open a tap with a padded 
stick about 11 a.m. Some growers, when about 
three trusses have been Recured, stop the 
leader to throw the strength back into the 
bottom, and start a new leader with the next 
shoot. I do not find there is much advantage 
in this, unless the house is a very low one, 
then there would form a concentration that 
might be an advantage. As a rule, whether we 
stop or not we usually get about the Rame 
average. 

Broccoli Model. —I have grown this now 
for the past sixteen yearn with the most satis¬ 
factory results, and rely on it almost entirely 
for late supplies. I usually sow the seed in the 
early part of May, which I find to be quite soon 
enough to give plants for supplying heads for 
cutting in April and May. The plants of this 
variety differ somewhat from those of other 
Broccolis, as they are more dwarf and compact, 
and can consequently be planted more closely 
together than is advisable in the case of the 
taller-growing kinds, a consideration where 
space is limited. The stock has also been kept 
very true, as it is but seldom that a rogue 
appears amongst the plants.—A. 

Broccoli Vanguard. —This is far superior 
to the wretched types sold as Snow’s Winter 
White, though a variety obtained under this 
name has been much better than usual, and a 
month ago was being cut. daily, the heads 
certainly l»eing very small, but useful at this 
season. Vanguard is a larger, finer kind, 
and, as far as the curd itself iR concerned, 
the frost seldom reaches it in a young state 
owing to the leaves turning in well over it. 
In the winter of 1895 I lost every plant of 
Vanguard, but that is the only time I ever 
lost it during the seven years 1 have grown 
it. The seed is sown in the middle of March, 
the plants pricked out when ready, and usu¬ 
ally planted permanently on the Strawberry 
IksI that is done with. The ground is not dug, 
the plants being put out upon it as soon as 
ready, very often by the aid of a crowbar.—-H. 

Beet. —From now till the end of the month 
is a good time to sow the main crop of Beet. 
Some recommend sowing in May, and where 
ground is plentiful it is perhaps advisable to 
sow a few more rows then, but should the season 
prove very wet and cold or very dry, the roots 
often do not swell to more than half their normal 
size, as good gardeners never think of giving this 
vegetable a rich root-run. Much, however, 
depends cn the variety, as some sorts are natur 
ally such ram jant growers that even on unman 
ured land and only moderately thinned out the 
roots become coarse and too large for the dining¬ 
room. For an all-round table variety I prefer 
Veitch's Selected Red. It is of medium size, 
delicate in colour, and of a delicious flavour. 
Nutting’s Dwarf Red, Dewar’s Northumberland, 
and Cheltenham Green-top are ail good sorts, 
and where extra dark colour is in favour Dell's 
will give satisfatdich). A rather llight soil of fair 
Digitized by 



depth and free from stones, and that has borne a i 
crop since manure was applied, is what is 
needed. Thin only moderately, as too much 
room only produces an ungainly growth.—R. 

Potting Tomatoes. —It is the unfortu¬ 
nate characteristic of raising these plants from 
seed that, because too thickly sown and kept 
too far from the light, the seedlings are invari¬ 
ably drawn, and have therefore weak stems. 
To hide this defect it is the practice to bury 
these elongated stems somewhat in the later 
pottings, and thus present the plants as well¬ 
leaved to the base. Growers apologise for this 
deep potting, on the ground that the soft stems 
buried in soil regularly emit roots, and these 
furnish renewed vigour to the plants. The 
theory seems plausible enough on the face of it, 
but it is overlooked that Nature has from the 
first furnished the plants with proper or 
ordinary roots that are capable of discharging 
all the functions required of them, and that 
what action may take place in connection with 
stem roots is invariably at the expense of the 
natural ones, which thus find their work 
arrested, and they suffer in consequence. It is 
an undoubted fact that no Tomato plants do 
better, whether in pots or planted out, than do 
those raised under such conditions of culture 
that they have no drawn stems, but are very 
stout, sturdy, and well-foliaged. 

Rhubarb from seed.— Young healthy 
plants have greater vigour than old divided 
roots, and, grown on in the usual way, I have 
never found any difficulty in getting the plants 
as true to name from seed as I can from 
division, and how anyone can give room to the 
badly-coloured varieties when plantR with bright 
crimson stalks Are so easily raised I cannot 
imagine. Sowing under glass and potting off 
will give forcing crownR quicker than by my 
rough-and-ready plan of sowing in the open on 
good soil, somewhat thinly, and letting them 
stand for one season and then replanting. If 
one sows a few rows of seed every year and has 
a good supply of young crowns always on hand, 
there is really no need for taking up space 
under glass, which is always needed at this 
time of year. If early kinds, such as Royal 
Albert or Linmeus, are grown, it is surprising 
how early in the year they may l>e obtained fit 
for use, even with very little artificial heat, 
and, considering that the roots do well if 
packed together closely under plant stages or in 
cellars, Rhubarb can hardly fail to be a profit¬ 
able crop. The greatest demand is for a few 
weeks before the outdoor produce is realty, and 
hurrying it on in strong heat is by no means a 
profitable plan. Get good strong crowns, and 
let the produce come on gently, and the public 
will give a better price for it than for the 
weakly, elongated stalks that pass muster for 
forced Rhubarb.—J. G. 

Winter Lettuces.— The supply obtained 
from autumn sowingR is by no means uniform 
from year to year, and it is curious to note how 
the crop varies in one garden from that of 
another. That most hardy of all T^ettuces, Bath 
Cos, cannot always be depended on, and while 
this may fail others succeed under exactly 
similar conditions. With me it has stood re¬ 
markably well, though from the extreme nature 
of both the w inter and spring months the heads 
are small and late in growth. In a neighbours 

? ;ardcn, which would seem to be much more 
avoured than mine, Bath Cos entirely failed, 
the only sort surviving the frost being Stanstead 
Park. Hammersmith Hardy Green has stood 
well, and I am able to cut fairly full-hearted 
heads for present use. Frame-grown crops, 
which are now ready, will give these an oppor¬ 
tunity to further improve. Hicks' hardy White 
Cos is often as good as the Bath Cos, both in 
hardiness and early maturity, though perhaps 
scarcely so fully-flavoured. It is from the shel¬ 
tered borders that March and April supplies 
only can be expected in favoured seasons, no 
position being so good as the front of forcing- 
houses having low brick w r alls. From Buch 
positions I have sometimes had serviceable 
Lettuces in February, these forming a very agree¬ 
able change to Endive in the daily salad. In 
sowing at intervals during August, it is well to 
remember Commodore Nutt or Early Paris 
Market for spring work, as these, with mild 
winters, turn in more quickly than the hardier 
ones mentioned above, especially when planted 
at the foot of warm walls.—W. S. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —As hard-wooded plants 
go out of bloom give them sufficient pruning to 
put them into shape. Azaleas, as a rule, do not 
require much pruning, but Genistas, Clioroze- 
mas, and the soft-wooded Heaths, such as 
hyemalis, Wilmoreana, etc., will be better 
shortened back, and if repotting is required it 
should be done as soon as the plants show signs 
of growth. Fires should be kept down ; in fact, 
very little fire will be required now. Fuel haa 
been both scarce and dear, and it will be neces¬ 
sary to be as economical in its use as possible, 
and where a fire can be allowed to go out it will 
be wise to do so, in the cool plant-houses at any 
rate. There will be plenty of plants that will 
come into flow’er without fire-heat now if under 
a glass roof. Good bushes of Deutzia gracilis, 
Lilacs, Japanese and Ghent Azaleas, Hydran- 
late Indian Azaleas, and Rhododendrons, 
s in variety, Dielytra spectabilis, and herba¬ 
ceous Spirieas, will not require much forcing now if 
the crowns were well grown and ripened. 
Standard Thoms and Laburnums that have been 
established in pots a year and plunged out will 
be useful to stand thinly among dwarfer plants. 
Luculia gratisgima forms a fine bush in the con¬ 
servatory border, planted in a l»ed of peat and 
loam. Prune liack rather hard after flowering, 
and a dense, well-flowered bush that will be 
very effective towards Christmas will be formed. 
Pelargoniums of the show section, which will 
soon be showing colour, and will form handsome 
groups, should be neatly staked, but the sticks 
should not be too prominently placed, and 
liquid-manure may be given twice a week till 
the flowers have expanded. Tuberous Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Zonal Geraniums, Gloxinias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Mignonette will be coming on now’. 
The late section of the Narcissus family will W 
very effective, and Lily of the Valley may be 
had pretty well all the year round now ; it is 
only a question of cold storage through the 
summer. I>o not crowd anything now. Unless 
the plants liave breathing room they soon go 
wrong. Ik) not move plants which have 
ceased to be effective direct to the open air it 
they are expected to be useful in the future. 

Stove. — Anyone building new’ forcing- 
houses should provide a l>oiler rather larger than 
required for the work, and have pipes enough 
to maintain the requisite temperature without 
overheating them. Any boiler that requires to 
be worked with the damper out more than an 
inch must be more expensive than it should be. 
If the present price of fuel continues it will pay 
to overhaul a good many heating apparatuses 
with a view’ to more economy’. There is plenty 
of propagating to do yet to work up young 
stock. Winter-flowering things are in the greatest 
demand, but to flower well they should be struck 
early. It iR not so important, perhaps, to strike 
Poinsettias early. May or even June will lie 
time enough, but to get fine heads of bracts the 
cuttingR must l>e sturdy and robust, and when 
struck fairly early they may he grown cool 
through the summer, shifting them into larger 
pots w’hen necessary. Night temperature now 
about 65 degs. will suit most things, the humidity 
in the atmosphere being in proportion to the 
temperature, and the ventilation and shade 
subservient to the weather. 

Ferns under glass. — Ferns growing 
freely will lie lovely now in their m^ny shades 
of green. The most interesting and easily man¬ 
aged variegated FemB are Pteris argyrea and 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata, and both are easily 
raised from spores. Gold and Silver Ferns are 
charming, but require more heat, and are not 
useful to the general cultivator, who requires 
plants for decorating the house. The Palms 
have taken the place of the Tree-Fern. They 
are more easily managed and more effective, 
and are as easily raised from seeds. The only 
Tree-Fern at all common now’ is Lomaria gibba, 
and this requires rather more heat than the 
generality of the market Ferns. Buyers of the 
Lomaria ’ gibba soon find the fronds turning 
brown. Polypodium aureum is easily’ raised 
from spores, hut requires more W’armth than the 
Pterises. The same may be said of Nephrolepia 
exaltata, a most lovely Fern for basket in sum¬ 
mer ; also easily raised from spores, and quickly 
propagated by division or offsets, which are 
freely produced. | f r= | 
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Chrysanthemums. —Do not cripple the 
pUuts by overcrowding or keeping them too 
I«»ii 2 in small pots. Stopping or cutting down 
will be in course of operation now. Cut to n 
gfwxl bud, as much depend# upon having a 
strong shoot. The plants will be better outside 
now in a sheltered spot, but fully exposed to 
sun and air. Where many Chrysanthemums 
are grown a temporary shelter might be pro¬ 
vided. 

Young Vines. —Young cut-backs intended 
to make fruiting canes next Beasen must be 
trained up near the glass, or, at any rate, in a 
light position. One almost wonders what 
becomes of all the young Grnpe-Vines, but the 
luburbau amateur takes most of them ami puts 
them in his greenhouse. Seven-inch to H indi 
pits will lie large eiiough, os the carriage of the 
plants in large pots is expensive. When grown 
for fruiting at home it docs not so much matter. 
Cleon, weU drained pots, good old turfy loam 
with some good mellow nianuro, u little old 
plaster with the hairfln it, and a sprinkling of 
wood-ashes will make a suitable compost for 
building up canes that will hear fruit the follow¬ 
ing season. 

Window gardening. -- Sow Balsams. 
Put in cuttings of Campanula# for basket work. 


yellow, aral crimson, they will come fairly true 
seedlings. If the .seed# of Antirrhinums are 
sown outside in rather poor, Bandy soil they 
will bo hardy enough to stand the winter with 
very slight protection, or, perhaps, without 
any. Sow Ornamental Grasses and Everlastings, 
such os Helichrysum, etc. 

Fruit garden —The fruit-trees are looking 
promising, though the future result is dependent 
upon the weather. But the healthier the trees 
the better the chance of a crop. This being so, 
everything possible should be done to keep them 
in vigorous health. Those trees which have 
suffered from over-cropping in the past will be 
benefited by a top-dressing of manure or a 
soaking of liquid-manure. One way of applying 
liquid-manure, and a very successful one, is to 
make boles with a crowbar under the trees as 
far as the roots extend, and a foot or so deep, 
and till theso holes several times with the 
liquid. This soon finds its way to the roots, 
and its action will be prompt. < If course, no 
one would give manure or liquid stimulants to 
young, vigorous treeH unless they were grafted 
on the Paradise stock, or Pears on the (Quince. 
Morello ('berries sometimes cast some of the 
crop when the stone is forming. This often 
arises from a deficiency of lime in the soil, 
which might be applied and lightly' forked in 
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all the grass as it comes up long enough. 
Asparagus may have nourishment at any time, 
but I prefer to give it during summer. 

E. Hohday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April JOth .—Looked over Peaches on wall to 
see if there are any signs of green or black-fly 
on the young foliage. A puff of Tobacco powder 
is used where there is any suspicions as it saves 
much time and expense to be in front of the 
insects. Planted out a lot of Violet cuttings to 
produce plants for framing and potting in the 
autumn. As fast as Potatoes are cleared out of 
the frames the latter are filled with tender 
annuals and other things which require shelter 
for a time. 

May 1st .—The hoe is used frequently now 
among growing crops. As soon as the young 
Onions, Carrots, and other crops are through 
the ground the hoe is used for the douhht 
pur]K*se of killing weeds and encouraging 
growth. There is u good ileal of {lotting to do 
now where much young stuff is grown, and 
every' spare moment is devoted to it. Fern 
spores sown early in winter are now being 
pricked off into boxes in heat. 

May 2nd .—Planted out Paris Cos Lettuces. 
Rearranged conservatory, tilling up with Lilies, 
Spiraeas, Amaryllises, late Azaleas, Pelargoniums, 
etc. Examine*! all liordors ami watered where 
dry. Thinned Grapes in second house ami top- 
dressed liorders with chemical manure ; watered 
it in. We give a weekly look round to all Vines 
now to keep sublaterals in check. Tied 
Tomatoes under glass ami rubbed off side 
shoots. 

May 3rd. -Spring flowers are retaining their 
effectiveness later this year, so that tiedding 
plants will be held bock. A heap of charred 
matter is always saved for dressing the lieds 
after the spring flowers come off. It is wonder¬ 
ful w'hat a help this is to plants coming later. 
The beds seem to fill up in no time. Sowed more 
French Beans and Scarlet Runners. Sowed a 
few Early Milan Turnips. A little nitrate of 
soda has been sown on the ground. 

May 4th. —Shifted on specimen Fuchsias, or, 
rather. Fuchsias which are intended to form 
specimens about midsummer. Liquid-manure 
is given weekly to Melons swelling the crop, 
but it will be discontinued when the fruit 
begins to ripen. Finished planting Calceolarias 
ana Pentstenions. Only a few Calceolarias are 
grown now. They are not, as a rule, satisfac 
tory, although it is difficult to find the colour in 
anything else. There is a yellow Antirrhinum 
which makes a useful beddor, and a small French 
Marigold is a good deal used. 


Shift on Fuchsias and strike cuttings of the 
y«*ung shoots. Turn the plants round often, ho 
that all may have the benefit of light. 

Outdoor garden.— Flowers need support 
in the way of manure as much os fruits and 
vegetables. In country places, where trees 
abound, a good deal of leaf-mould is made, ami 
is used on the flower-be*Is. Where the soil is 
heavy the leaf-mould will do, but it is not 
suitable for light land. Something heavier is 
required, and, if the land is poor, cow or pig- 
manure is better. I have been in gardens 
lately where for years the beds have been 
annually dressed with leaf-mould. Very few 
plants do really well in them, and the soil is 
much infested with injurious insects of various 
kinds. Something heavier is required, and a 
little good manure—if that cannot be given, a 
pound of gas-lime and sulphur to a square yard 
—would improve matters. Plant out Violet- 
cuttings that were rooted in autumn on good 
land 1 foot apart. Plant out Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums, and Calceolarias. The last- 
named are quite hardy enough to go out when 
they have been grown all winter in a cold- 
frame. Pentstemons and Antirrhinums will 
be bright an<| effective masses, ami they are 
easily propagated from seeds and cuttings in 
f'oId-frames, iwml if the seeds are saved from 
masses of dia-tinct varieties;* such as wlite. 
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now. The lime need not lie fresh ; old flakes or 
mortar will do. If the Black Currant-mite is 
seen on any of the branches of the Block 
Currant , they should lie pruned hard back to 
clear off all the mites, and the branches burned. 

Vegetable garden. — Sow plenty of 
Dwari French Beans and Scarlet Runners. 
French Beans in pits should have liquid manure 
several times a week. New plantations of 
Asparagus may be made now. Fill up cool- 
houses with Tomatoes, either in pots or boxes, 
or planted in the border. The latter plan will 
not bo suitable for more than three years. 
Troughs made of rough boards answer very well, 
and are cheaper than pots, and the plants do 
not dry so fast. We use a good many Orange- 
boxes. They last very well for one season, and 
are then useful for lighting fires, and the plants 
do well in them. Plant Cucumbers in frames or 
hot-beds. Earth up or otherwise shelter early 
Potatoes on warm borders. Cabbages are late 
this season. A string round the heart of each 

E lant will hurry them on. Run the hoe through 
etweon the rows of young crops coining up. 
All the early Cauliflowers raised under glass 
should lie out now. A little soot sprinkled 
among and around the plants will keep away 
insects and encourage growth. In cutting 
Asparagus be careful not to injure the heads 
coming up beneath the soil. It is ubusI to cut 


May 3th. —A buoyant atmosphere is kept up 
where late Vines are in flower, and to this end a 
little fire is used. Mode a last sowing of Long- 
rooted Beet. Finished top-drasHiug Strawberries 
with long litter. This refers chiefly to late 
sorts, as the early ones hod been already done. 
Moved plants from houses to cold-frames and 
improvised shelters. We are filling up with 
Tomatoes now. 


Aubrietias from seed.— The lx»t way 
to obtain a stock is to sow seed in April in pot s 
or boxes in a cold-pit, pricking the seedlings 
out into the open border when large enough. 
By the autumn they are large plants and can 
lie placed in their permanent positions. I^ast 
year I obtained a packet of seed of A. Leicht- 
lini and treated it in this way. I am aware 
they vary from seed, but the stock can lie kept 
true by destroying all the poor ones.—d. 
Crook. 


IW As many oj the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each wttk, 
for the coming three months, a copy oj the latest 
edition of the “ Enolish Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article oublished in the aimnt week’s 
ssue, which will be marked thus %* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


JUNIPERU8. 

Evergreen shrubs and medium-sized trees, 
natives of northern and temperate countries. 
The wood of some kinds is fragrant, and the 
foliage contains an acrid principle as in the 
Savin. The Junipers vary much in size and 
habit in their native countries owing to their 
usually wide geographical range, ana growing 
in all sorts ana conditions of soil and climate, 
probably mere forms or varieties have been 
considered species. Some are too tender for 
our climate although of much value in their 
own, while others are quite hardy and vigorous 
with us. Such beauty as the hardy kinds 
possess is very much diminished by the common 
way of planting among shrubs, or, as in the case 
of the pinetum, isolating in Grass, both ways 
being against their good effect and even good 
cultivation. Where possible the really effective 
way is to group them. The good effect of this 
is well seen in the case of the common Savin, as 
indeed it would be in most of the others, and 
where there is no room to do this, and do them 
justice, it would be better to leave them out 
altogether, as, starving in the embraces of the 
common British shrubbery, they soon come to a 
had end. The following embrace, so far as we 
know, the most distinct of the hardy kinds :— 
J. riiiXKNHis (the Winter-flowering Juniper). 
—During winter or in the early spring, when 
covered with its yellow male flowers, this is 
beautiful ; and of the easiest culture, succeed¬ 
ing well in loamy soil. .Several varieties are in 



Juniperus virginiana. 


cultivation. It forms a low tree or bush. 
J. japonica is thought to he an alpine form of 
this. 

J. communis (the British Juniper).—Is chiefly 
found growing in England on sandv or chalky 
soils, or on open downs, while in .Scotland its 
native home is amongst the granite or trap on 
hill and mountain sides. The Irish Juniper is a 
close erect form not confined to Ireland, but 
occurring also wherever the Juniper is plentiful. 
J. communis varies much in gardens, and we 
often see forms of it where the wild plant is 
never cultivated, though we doubt if any of the 
varieties are better, if so good. The Swedish 
and Canadian Junipers are supposed to be varie¬ 
ties of this. J. oxycedrus is the Mediterranean 
representative of our common Juniper, hut in 
our climate it does not generally thrive. 

J. drupacea (Plum-fruited Juniper) is a 
native of Syria and Asia Minor, attaining on 
t he mountains there a height of some 15 feet. 
It thrives best in gardens on well-drained soil. 
It has a close, conical habit of growth, with 
branches of a light grassy-green colour. This 
Juniper makes a good tree for a lawn. The 
fruit is fleshy, enclosing a hard kernel, about 
the size of the Sloe, and of a Plum-like purple. 

J. excels* (Tree Juniper).—A graceful tree, 
native of many countries in Northern India, 
Persia, Arabia, and Asia Minor, under some of the 
most favourableconditions forming large forests at 
very high elevations. A close tapering form 
was sent out from Messrs. Rollisson’s nurseries 
as J. e. stricta, and is a very attractive shrub. 

J. Phocnu’Ea (Phomicea Juniper).—A shrub 
of conical form from the Mediterranean region, 
the male and female flowers on the same plant, 
but on different branches. Although long in¬ 
troduced to our country it is as yet far from 
common. 
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J. rkcurva (Weeping Juniper).—A distinct 
kind, with graceful, drooping branches, from 
the mountains of India and Cashmere, varying 
in size from a low bush to a medium-sized tree, 
according to q}imate and soil. The male form 
is more close in habit than the seed-bearing 
one. It is a graceful kind for banks or the 



Tin* Plum-fruited Juniper (Juniperus dnip’.cea). 


outer flanks of the rock-garden. At Brynmeirig, 
near the Penrhyn slate quarries, there is a 
number of these graceful Jumpers, which for 
size are perhaps not excelled in Britain. The 
soil is loam and peat resting on shaly slate rock 
—the situation is shady and with a northern 
aspect, which seems to suit this species. 

J. rig i da (Mount Hakone Juniper).—A grace¬ 
ful and picturesque kind, with free and often 
drooping habit, and in southern England at 
least vigorous and hardy, assuming in autumn 
and winter a pleasant bronzy-green hue. It has 
not been long enough in cultivation to judge of 
its stature or permanent habit and value in 
Britain, but merits a place. Japan. 

J. Sabina (Savin).—A hardy and plumy bush 
of the mountains of Europe, few evergreen 
shrubs being more beautiful. In the garden at 
(Joddendene, near Bromley, a dwarf form is very 
prettily used as a lawn plant. Among the 
varieties of the Savin the most useful forms are 
J. prostrata and J. tamariscifolia—variegated 
ones as usual being ugly and useless. 

J. thurifera (Frankincense Juniper).—A 
small distinct tree, in its native country attain¬ 
ing to a height of 40 feet. As a lawn tree it is 
attractive, and from its dense conical shape 
associates well with trees of the same race, 
and is very hardy. Spain and Portugal. 

J. Virginia NA (Red Cedar).—This is of the 
easiest culture and succeeds in almost any situ¬ 
ation ; a graceful hardy tree on the hills and 
mountains of N.E. America, giving somewhat 
of the effect of the Eastern Cypress in Italy. 
This tree, like many conifers that have been 
much grown and observed, has had its forms and 
varieties propagated a good deal, few of them 
being lietter than, if as good as, the common 
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kind, the exception, perhaps, being the glaucous 
or silvery forms, which sometimes »>ccur among 
plants raised from seed, as they should always 
be. Garden or curious varieties must, of 
course, be grafted, as if raised from seed mast 
of these would revert to the w’Id form. 


THE HARDY HEATHS IN IRELAND. 

I read a very interesting account of the Hardy 
Heaths in Gardening Illustrated of Septem¬ 
ber 23rd, last year. I have been growing them 
for some time, but find it very difficult to get a 
roper system of nomenclature for them. I 
nd them nearly all grow well in pure fresh 
loam. The climate here (Dublin) is mild enough 
for arborea to flourish and grow to a great 
height. I give a list of the Heaths I have, with 
descriptions : 

E. arborea grows 12 feet or more high, 
flowers white at end of March, very sweet. Are 
there any varieties? [There are severed varie¬ 
ties of this.] 

E. australis. —About 3 feet high, makes a 
better stem than E. mediterranea. Flowers, 
bright rose. It is a little later than E. arborea, 
and seems less hardv. 

E. carnea needs no description. Is E. 
herbacea different, and if so, is it worth grow ¬ 
ing? I have the white ^amea. [E. herbaern 
is a synonym. ] 

E. ciliaris does not grow high. Flowers, 
purplish-red, turning brown when fading. Does 
not like wind. Is Maweana sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to be worth having? [E. Maweuna is a 
vigorous growing form of this with day her ied 
fowers, and is worth including.] 

E. hybrida looks like a cro&s between earnea 
and mediterranea. It is not so bright as carnea, 
but the spikes of flower are longer, come 
earlier, and last longer. 

E. lusitanica was described in Gardening 
Illustrated last September, and I intend to 
get it. What is E. eodonodes? | A synonym of 
E. lusitanica.) 

E. mediterranea grows about 5 feet, but is 
crow’ded, and having to fight its way to the 
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light W’ill grow far taller. Flowers dull pinkish- 
wliite. Seedlings seem much bet ter than layers, 
flowering more freely and growing taller. Is 
there a brighter flowered variety of this ? I 
have nana, but it has not flowered yet. It 
flowers in April. [There are set'eral ixtrirtie* of 
this. The Irish form known as E. hibemica is 
considered distinct.] 

E. strkta grows about 4 feet high, flowers in 
summer, flow r ers rose. A stiff shrub. Is this 
also called racemosa, or is there another Heath 
very like it ? [A r o.] 

E. scop aria. —I bought a soft fine-leaved 
Heath under this name. It has never flowered, 
and has no stem, and only rises about 12 inches 
above the ground by means of layer above layer 
of prostrate shoots. Is this a wrong name, or is 
it the result of grow’ing the plant from layers ? 
Is viridipurpurea an old name for this Heath ? 
[No The jrlant does not gel sun as in its own 
country. ] 

E. tetralix. —I have the ordinary tetralix, a 
white form found wild in Wales, and Mackaiana. 
All low-grow’ing, with pink ttow-ers (or white) in 
summer, and Mackaiana has beautiful dark soft 
foliage. Are there any other hybrids except 
Mackaiana? [E. Watsoni is a supposed hybrid 
between E. tetrahx and E. ciliaris. J 

E. vagans. —Very strong growing, but does 
not make an upright stem. The white form 
seems best for the garden. Flowers in summer 
and seems attractive to insects. 

E. vulgaris. —One of the finest varieties is 
E. vulgaris foliis aureis. In summer bright 
yellow-green, after the first frost a splendid red. 
Alportei grows tall ami is very bright . 

Daboscia polifolia, D. p. alba, and p. bicolor 
all do very well. Besides differences in colour 
they seem to have very different habits. Thetype 
I is strong enough to make a good fight with Grass 
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if the place is wet enough. Alba is far more a 
garden plant. It is not nearly so strong, 
though the branches seem stiffer. Bicolor does 
not grow nearly so tall as alba and its shoots 
are far shorter, though the llowering stems 
are as long as those of alba. It is a more 
compact plant. They seem all to like being 
near stones. 

Mknziesia empetrtformis grows about 
8 inches high, leaves dark-green with spikes 
of pink bell flowers in autumn. This seems to 
grow slowly. What is Menziesia polifolia ? 
[ It is a notice .shrub. The right name of it ia 
Andromeda pelifolia .] What is Menziesia 
c<erulea? [A notice of the high mountains 
of Scotland t and a eery pretty dtcarf shrub. ] 

I find that they all bloom more freely if I cut 
off the flower-spikes after flowering. Stricta if 
not treated thus remains very pretty with its 
brown dead flower-spikes, and sows itself freely. 
They seem to move Dest when in full flower. If 
the weather is damp 
enough they all seem 
to make their new’ 
growth after flower¬ 
ing. Gym. 


lime. Here they make but little growth, and 
the wood resists the frost. I have bushes 
10 feet to 12 feet high, and as much through, 
covered with bloom.—J. Crook. 

Eucalyptus globulus.— The Australian 
Blue Gum Tree is very interesting and easily 
grown. A few seeds placed in pots in May in a 
garden frame will germinate almost without 
extra heat, though an almost spent hotbed is 
perhaps better. They prefer a light soil. The 
young trees can be used in rooms, and are sup¬ 
posed to banish flies. I have several specimens 
20 feet high. They are near a high kitchen 
garden wall and have no protection the winter 
through. The trees are only three vears old 
and w’ere raised from seed direct from Australia. 
The foliage in w’inter-time suffers a little from 
the cold winds and frost, but it quickly recovers 
and becomes very handsome in summer. The 
scent of the bluish farina-covered leaves is 
pleasing to some people. One of the trees was 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


NOTES AXD 
REPLIES. 

Plant for a 
hedge. — Will you 
tell me what is the 
heat kind of tree or 
shrub for making a 
hedge about 50 feet 
long in a garden on 
the edge of a large 
city? It is needed 
partly to give shelter 
from a strong wes 
tern blast, and partly 
to give privacy by 
shutting out over¬ 
looking premises. If 
there was any pros¬ 
pect of the hedge 
reaching 12 feet or 
14 feet within any 
reasonable period it 
would be all the l»et- 
ter. Bat it should 
l»e dense. I was 
thinking of seedling 
Hollies, or Beech. 

1 suppose the former 
could lie put down 
now. The hedge is 
principally needed 
from Apiil onwards 
to hide the view.— 

Mortis. 

You cannot do bet¬ 
ter than get some 
seedling Hollies to 
form your hedge. 

J*»t the ground In* 
well done, and if dry 
when planted give 
the trees a good soak¬ 
ing of water, with 
frequent doses during 
the summer. It 
would greatly assist 

establishing the hedge if you were to syringe 
it over every evening after the sun goes down. 

The Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus).— 
The long cold weather has had the same effect 
on this shrub as on other things, bv retarding 
the blooming season, it being a month later than 
usual. At the present time, April 12th, the 
bushes are in full flower, and I do not remember 
ever having seen them so full of bloom before. 
When seen in full bloom few things are more 
effective. I am aware in cold districts it is not 
to be relied on, and often one sees it grown in 
pots, and good pot plants it makes for cold- 
houses and corridors. Here the blooms are 
white. This could be grown in the open air in 
many places where it is not now seen. Not a 
few plant this in warm, low, damp situations, 
where it grows fast. Here the wood seldom 
ripens. I have bushes that have been cut to 
the ground twice in ten years, whereas some 
large bushes planted twenty years ago under 
the shelter of big trees, on high, drj’, opposed 
positions, have not beeryfrqtroyed once in that 
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Juniperus recurva. (See pajre 10G.) 


blown down last autumn in a storm, uprooted 
in fact. ; however, 1 put it up again, support¬ 
ing it by ties to the wall, and it seems none the 
worse.—A. Whitworth, Greets, I. of Man. 

Coprosma Baueriana. — I am a constant 
reader of Gardknin' 0 Iu.rsTRATED, and beg to 
otter my tribute of praise to the many useful 
hints contained therein. In your Octol>er num¬ 
ber of last year, p. 452, “ Menai Strait *’ wishes 
to know the best kind of plant to stand strong 
winds and salt spray. To my mind there is 
nothing like our native shrub Taupata (Coprosma 
Baueriana), a handsome, fast-growing plant that 
will resist the fierce gales ; in fact, after a storm, 
when the plant has been subjected to a good 
drenching of salt spay, its dark green glossy 
leaf is quite a picture. For breakwinds and 
hedges it is unsurpassed. My house and garden 
are situated near Island Bay, and exposed to the 
full fury of the bitter south-east winds, but the 
Taupata flourishes in spite of the gales.— Robt. 
Hosif., 5/, Cufxt-street, Wellington , N.Z. [Has 
this been found hardy in England?—E d.] 


A GARDEN ON A HILL IN SURREY. 
The articles in Gardening which interest me 
the most refer to those subjects, whether flowers, 
vegetables, fruit, shrubs, birds, or insects, with 
winch I am familiar in my own garden, and 
even if new ideas and information are not always 
to be had, still, the recital of details and results 
gives pleasure, especially when learnt by 
personal effort. The place of which I now write, 
some 2 acres in an oblong shape, was merely a 
Gross field with fine bunches of Nettles and an 
odd rabbit about five years ago; elevation 
600 feet to 700 feet al>ove the sea ; soil deep 
sand, sometimes nearly white, and within a few 
yards yellow and more sticky. The first thing 
was to plant a belt for shelter on the north, con¬ 
sisting of Austrian Fir, at regular intervals to 
make specimens eventually’; Scotch, Larch, 
Birch, Oak, etc., and 
red and yellow Wil¬ 
lows. Although the 
soil is so porous and 
dry, these last thrive 
wonderfully, and are 
very showy and useful 
forbinders. Between 
the Austrians are 
round-leaved common 
and Portugal Laurels. 
At, the back of all 
and with a good space 
between it and the 
plantation is a boun¬ 
dary’ fence of Quick 
and Beech mixed, a 
single row, and hard 
cut back twice a 
vear, broad at the 
I»a8e and pointed at 
top. Three inches or 
4 inches is all I allow 
it to increase in height 
each season, believing 
that n proper hedge 
should stop even a 
hen, and to ensure 
this the knife must be 
applied vigorously 
from the very first. 
In dealing withshrub- 
l>eries, etc., the sav¬ 
ing that it is well to 
let one's enemy’ do 
the pruning should l>e 
borne in mind. To 
plant trees for speci¬ 
mens, then to allow 
the temporary ones 
which are only put in 
to fill up for a time 
to smother and dis¬ 
tort them, is a fre¬ 
quent mistake. The 
next thing is to lay 
out the garden, and 
1 own to a preference 
for straight lines, 
giving a good length 
of path, which when 
lordered by various 
plants and arches for 
Roses, etc., makes a pleasant vista. The cul¬ 
tivated ground has all been trenched nearly 
.‘1 feet, burying the turf about half the depth. 
For flowers I am content with the old-fashioned 
mixed borders, and many of them bulbs of all 
kinds, which are left in the ground and have 
annuals planted quite close to them w’hen t hey have 
died down ; Crown Imperials, Brompton Stocks, 
Pansies and Polyanthus (three latter raised from 
seed). Fritillary or Snake-flower, large-flowered 
Omithogalum, Forget-me-not, Sweet Williams, 
Columbines, Wallflowers Belvoir Castle and 
Blood-red, universal favourites, a bunch of 
which is always acceptable to a visitor from 
London ; Foxgloves, red and white. Then 
come Sweet Peas, sown in winter and again 
in April, Mignonette, Portulaca, Love-lies- 
bleeding at intervals, and which is expected 
to make tails a yard long and 1^ inches 
thick : Asters and Stocks in the Rose-bed 
between the trees, as they do not exhaust the 
soil much ; African Marigolds and five or six 
colours of hardj’ Ghrysant hemums. Many more 
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old favourites, such as lilacs, Syringa, a Sweet 
Brier hedge, four sorts of Michaelmas Daisies, 
a favourite with the Bees, could be named, and, 
wherever there is room, bedding plants to give 
brilliancy. On north side of house a semi-circle of 
Fuchsias in large pots, well supplied with manure- 
water, did splendidly last summer. All flower¬ 
beds are liberally top-dressed in autumn, because 
when a mixed border is once established it is 
not easy to enrich it in any other way. For 
training creepers or Roses on a house or arch- 
wav I find wire-netting held up with a few 
nails very useful. 

Vegetables. — Cauliflowers and Spring 
Onions are the only failures, and no pains seem 
to ensure a crop of these. In sowing Peas it is 
useful to keep a record of dates. For instance, 
from my diary of 1899 I see: “Feb 2, sowed 
William I. Peas,” “ Feb. 28, William I. Peas 
up,” “ June 19, William I. Peas ready to 
gather,” “July 3, pulled up William I. Peas.” 
Seasons vary, but it helps one to avoid having 
the next sowings of Chelsea Gem and Ne Plus 
Ultra, or Veitcn’s Perfection coming in nearly 
together. On July 3 I see : “ Hawfinches busy 
with second row Peas ; sowed Turnips, Horn 
Carrots and Pa rale}’; planted two first rows 
Celery ; Roses lovely and abundant.” Such a 
note made every few days is interesting to look 
back upon. As to Celery, which is an important 
crop here, I do not attempt to have it early, 
being quite satisfied with Lettuces and Tomatoes 
to the end of September. I sow Celery now 
under handlight or cold-frame, keep it hardy, 
and do not earth it up till as late as possible. 
“ Sept. 12, earthed up Celery after binding with 
paper,. plenty of second crop, Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, a few Scarlet Runners, plenty of New 
Zealand Spinach and Brown Cos Lettuce.” I 
allow for 300 sticks of Celery, and have now 
30 to 40 left still good. Globe Artichokes 
and Seakale are always acceptable, the latter 
so easy to cultivate and coming in unforced 
when the other things are Bcarce. All kinds of 
roots do well, sending their tap roots straight 
down, a mulch between the rows in hot weather 
helping them. As I write, the afternoon tea of 
the blackbird and thrush is proceeding and 
presently we shall have from a point of vantage 
those mellow sentences which add to the charm 
of our gardens. 

While the blackbird in the trees 
In the leafy month of June, 

Like a gentleman at ease 
Whistles leisurely his tune. 

Bullfinches are a sore trial to a gardener, 
especially if he is fond of birds. A good scaring 
now and then and some black cotton seem to 
have kept them away from the buds fairly well 
this season. Fish nets hung over bent ash-poles 
are effective in preserving bush fruit and Straw¬ 
berries from tne first-named songsters. One 
member of the family, however, always says 
“ they may have my snare and welcome,” the 
only objection to that being that the feathered 
friends are apt to presume on one’s good 
nature. G. J. H. Walker. 

Court field, Haxhmere , Surrey. 


OUR PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

Despite the fact that there is an increasing 
demand for hardy plants and shrubs for the 
embellishment of our pleasure grounds, there is 
much need of reform in this direction. There 
is an old adage that old customs die hard, and 
it is verified when we see in many gardens the 
old method still in practice of clipping and 
mutilating trees and shrubs into various shapes, 
which causes a large amount of labour and 
gives the grounds a stiff and formal appearance. 
I am aware that each place has its advantages 
and disadvantages, but with the variety of bulbs, 
plants, and Bhrubs obtainable it is a great pity 
the pleasure grounds are not made more attrac¬ 
tive than at present. True, there is the annual 
“ bedding-out,” which keeps the grounds gay for 
a time, and although flower gardening has under¬ 
gone many changes of late years, there is still 
so much formality attending this that to the 
lover of nature it becomes as monotonous as the 
masses of clipped green shrubs seen in many 
places. That there are exceptions we all know, 
but the scarcity of flowering shrubs in many 
places is only too apparent, not to mention the 
absence of bulbs in any quantity, such as Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Narcissi, etc., which at this 
period of the year brighten many a dull spot 
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under trees, on banks, by the shrub borders, 
and especially on the Grass in the wilder parts 
of the grounds. What is more convincing of this 
than the various photographs that appear from 
time to time in these pages, and which depict the 
charming effect of these flowers when judiciously 
massed together? One of the most pleasing sights 
in our grounds this season is tne Snowdrops 
peeping through the Ivy that covers the ground 
andbanks in tne shrubbery—simple and inexpen¬ 
sive, yet how attractive. Much might be said 
here about bulbs, but space will not permit, 
though I should like to mention one little item 
regarding Hyacinth bulbs. Hundreds of these 
are wasted every year, yet with a little trouble 
and forethought they may be put to considerable 
use. After flowering they should be hardened 
off in a cold-frame for a few days, then, time 
permitting, transferred to suitable places about 
the grounds, keeping the foliage intact, or they 
may be planted in clumps amongst the Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, where they can ripen off their 
foliage, afterwards to be lifted and planted at 
some convenient time. We have many treated 
thus, gaining vigour each year, and well have 
the}’ repaid the slight trouble involved. 

Much may be done in improving our pleasure 
grounds by the means already stated, and by a 
gradual clearing of the more common shrubs, 
replanting with those of a more attractive 
nature, studying, of course, the blending of 
these so that they harmonise one with the 
other. Amongst the many suitable plants and 
shrubs are the following : Funkias, Hedysarum 
multijugum, Kniphofias, Spiraeas, Clematis, 
climbing Roses, Deutzias, Hydrangeas, Vibur¬ 
nums, Garrya elliptica, Genistas, Choisya 
ternata, Magnolias, Lilacs, Acers, Liquid- 
ambar, Prunus, etc. It is only by close 
observation and perseverance that our pleasure 
grounds will become attractive and picturesque. 

W. D. Chinkry. 

Forde Abbey Garden*, Chard , Somerset. 


MAKING A GARDEN. 

Perhaps some others like myself have had the 
not unmixed pleasure of a new garden. Though 
the area may not be large it is astonishing what 
a number of shrubs and plants it requires to 
take away the bare flatness of the bedB. I have 
numbers of Rhododendrons, Laurels, Golden 
Elders, Laburnums, Sumachs, Lilacs, and 
Acacias, besides several varieties of Scotch Firs, 
all of which are still quite small. Planted 
amongst them are clumps of the light blue Iris, 
and also the delicate yellow Iris, with here and 
there smaller clumps of the dainty, delicately- 
tinted Japanese and Spanish Iris, Madonna 
Lilies, ana Crown Imperials. Large patches of 
Oriental, Shirley, and other Poppies make a blaze 
of colour for a short time. Campanulas and 
Hollyhocks are very effective if planted in bold 
groups against the dark green of the shrubs, 
whilst a hedge of Sweet Peas makes a pleasing 
variety of colour. The borders may be filled up 
with low-growing annuals, such as Asters and 
Stocks, or the old-fashioned Nemophila, Mig¬ 
nonette, or Marigold. Nigella (Love-in-a-Mist) 
and Gypsophila elegans effectively combine when 
sown together. Most of the garden is hot and 
parched, and a constant use of the water-can is 
necessary during such dry summers as the last 
two have been. Nothing stands the scorching 
heat so well as Zonal Pelargoniums and the 
common Nasturtium. In one border, which I 
am able to leave undisturbed, I have a number 
of the beautiful May-flowering Tulips. They 
grow' very tall, and are of the most delicate 
cream shade, tipped with pink, or pink and 
yellow striped, and other pretty dainty colours. 
Another border is given up to varieties of 
Anemones, Turban Ranunculus, and just now 
the bright little yellow' Aconites, which are very 
showy, and are perhap most appreciated 
because they are some of the earliest to peep 
up above the brow T n earth. 

On the east side of a hedge I have a small 
rock garden containing Home of the common 
but none the less pretty Ferns. The Male 
Fern, Hart’s-tongue, Polypodiums, etc., have 
soon made a green background for the Creeping 
Jenny, Rose of Sharon, and Primroses, which 
offer a little variety. Wild Clematis grows in 
through the hedge and all up the tall trunk of an 
old Fir-tree. The well-known Crimson Rambler 
Rose has grown splendidly on an open rustic 
fence. It is planted on the north side, which 


seems to suit it admirably. Though only 
planted two years, it has covered nearly 18 feet, 
of the fence, and during the flow'ering season 
was a perfect mass of clusters of bloom. In 
a sheltered place on the front of the house I have 
a Marshal Niel Rose, w'hich last summer bore 
a number of Roses equal to any grow'n under 
glass. Curiously enough, it does not lose its 
leaves during the winter, but they drop off one 
by one as the new' ones come in the spring, so 
that it is practically evergreen—a distinct 
advantage wdien growing up a red house. 
All down one side of the garden is a row of 
large Horee-Chestnut-trees, under which it is 
very difficult to make anything grow, owing 
to the denseness of the foliage. I have 
tried Poppies and Nasturtiums, but without 
success. Now I have planted a lot of Lent 
Lilies, or the common wild Daffodil, and 
I am pleased to see they arc coming up thickly, 
and will, I hope, make a brave snow' by-and- 
bye. Michaelmas Daisies and Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers are very useful to fill up big spaces, as 
there are so many varieties blooming at slightly 
different seasons. They seem able to bear a good 
deal of hot sunshine, and require very little 
attention. Doronieums spread rapidly, and 
their tall Dandelion-like flowers are vmy 
bright. 

Soon the beds w’ill l>e gav with Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, and Crocuses, l^ater 1 hope fora good 
many Roses, as I planted a number of new trees 
last autumn, including Cleopatra and Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, tw'o very beautiful kinds. 
The soil does not seem to suit all Roses very 
well, but there are some exceptions, notably 
Kaiseriil Augusta Victoria, which blooms weW 
and is much admired. I read almost every 
word of Gardening each week, and find it most 
helpful and instructive, even to an amateur like 
myself, who has no glass, and very few appli¬ 
ances or conveniences for growing the mure 
rare and delicate plants. 

(Mrs.) M. W. Simpson. 

Fai*en*tcood t Grays, E*»tx. 


NOTES BY AN AMATEUR. 

The present is the time for planting hardy her¬ 
baceous perennials, and I should like to draw' 
the attention of amateurs to one or two which 
are usually considered only half-hardy, but which 
I have grown whollv out-of-doors. The exqui¬ 
site and unrivalled blue of Salvia patens is 
admired by everyone, but it is not seen often 
enough, because most people think it must be 
liftea before frost comes, whereas it really is as 
hardy as the common Sage. It bears freely 
seed which ripens very quickly, germinates with 
certainty, ana comes perfectly true. Sown in a 
frame or greenhouse in February and planted 
out in May it will flower by the end of June, 
and if cut down in autumn will stand the winter 
well and grow into large bushes in a year or 
two. As with most plants, close gathering 
induces frosh growth and greatly prolongs 
the flow'ering season. It is a charming 
companion to Lobelia cardinalis as a cut flower, 
the blue of the one being of the same depth as 
the red of the other—a matter worthy of notice 
in arranging flowers for a study in colours. 
Cannos are also often looked upon as half-hardy, 
but with me they flourish unprotected and are 
very rapid growers. The foliage makes a 
pleasing variety among the shrubby growth of 
ordinary herbaceous perennials. The .seed is 
slow and uncertain in germinating, but good 
plants can be had for a few pence, and make 
large stools in one year. Plumbago capensis 
can be cut down, ana has stood three winters 
outside, not blooming luxuriantly as it does 
indoors, but producing flowers much deeper in 
colour. Being a native of sunny, sandy S. Afriea, 
its chief requirement is a thoroughly drained 
light soil. Except for the lack of scent, it is 
one of the best greenhouse climbers for 
amateurs who keep their houses for pro¬ 
pagating and wintering bedding plants, for it 
may be pruned very hard in autumn when all 
the light obtainable is wanted, grown on 
rapidly when the bedding plants arc being 
moved out, and giving a wealth of delicate 
blossoms from May until November without 
requiring any attention, as it doeg not object 
to scalding sun or cold draughts, and is 
attacked by neither red-spider nor aphis. 
Arranged with blossoms of pink Ivy-leaf 
Original fro-m 
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Geranium it makes another good study in 
colours of same depth. Amateur. 

Dorsetshire. 

[The plants you mention may be hardy in 
your district, but such is not the case in the 
neighbourhood of London.— Ed.] 


NARCISSUS ALBATROSS. 

Thi3 variety was raised bj’ the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart from a cross between N. poeticus 
(the Poet’s Narcissus) and X. Empress. It is 
curious that the pollen parent has scarcely 
affected thegeneralcharacterof the flower beyond 
slightly lengthening the crown ancl increasing 
the size, Albatross being a Narcissus poeticus, 
pure and simple, in shape and flower, foliage, 
and general habit. In a favourable season the 
flowers are each nearly 5 inches in diameter. 
The orange-scarlet colouring in the cup of this 
variety isViot*suffused*or shaded gradually from 


pretty in groups. The Crown Imperials are 
very different in growth and flowering. These 
attain nearly 3 feet high, are very robust and 
strong growing, and terminate with a leafy 
head, immediately beneath which iB the large 
head of drooping flowers, yellow of one or two 
shades and brownish-crimson being among the 
more predominant colours. There are, at 
least, two variegated forms of these also. 
Plant in a rather sunny aspect, the Snake’s- 
head kinds at 4 inches and the Crown Imperial 
varieties at quite 6 inches deep. These latter 
have a preference for good soil, though it is not 
absolutely essential. 

How to treat an island.- I have an 
island in the river opposite my lawn 6o yards 
long, lf> yards to 20] yards wide, standing 5 feet 
above the water in the highest part, sometime* 
flooded. The^soil* is sandy with a gravel 
bottom ; there are forest tree* with an under- 



Narcissus Albatron*. Prom a photograph hy^Miss Will mot t, 
Warley, 


the edge down into the cup, but is laid on in a 
solid ribbon-like band. It was awarded the 
medal for the l>est seedling Daffodil exhibited at 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1891. _ 

NOTES AND REPTAES. 

Fritillarias (Della ).—The genus Fritillaria 
is a most comprehensive, as well as extensive, 
one, and you do not mention any particular 
kind you may have in mind. If, however, your 
query has reference to the Snake’s - head 
Fritillary (F. Meleagris) and its varieties, or to 
the still more robust-growing section known as 
Crown Imperials (F. imperialis) and its forms, 
you need have little fear for the success of 
either. Both groups are showy, and, flowering 
at widely different seasons, are not likely to 
clash in this respect. The former grow about 
18 inches high, and haBTe'Yariously coloured, as 
well a|s chequered, ifeosaoinis^ t ) 1 Jrf^very 


growth of Hazel and 
Thorn, Wild Rose, and 
Honeysuckle, also some 
clear open spaces. Wish¬ 
ing to maintain its wild 
character, I would bo glad 
to know what bulbs, 
Ferns, flowors, and flower¬ 
ing-shrubs would l>e likely 
to do well on it? Some 
self-grown Snowdrops are 
the only flowers upon it 
at present, and these are 
unusually large. — Cum¬ 
ber land. 

We are not covetous, 
but we should like to 
have your island. Have 
you ever tried Rhodo¬ 
dendrons ? Both these and 
hardy Azaleas ought to 
succeed. All the Nar¬ 
cissus family will do. 
They would be lovely 
among the underwood. 
Primroses might be natu¬ 
ralised. P. japonica might 
lie established near the 
water in a shad j jpot; 
they arc lovely grown in this way. The 
Pampas and some of the other strong-growing 
grasses should succeed. The Royal Fern, 
'sniunda regalis, would be at home along the 
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things 

course, be tried experimentally at first, and 
there are many other things, such as the 
Willows, Dogwoods, Pyruses, etc., that would 
be at home. 

Pinks for exhibition (Cosmopolitan).— 
There is really very little special culture re¬ 
quired to produce these flowers for exhibition. 
How they should be presented at any exhibition 
depends upon the construction of the schedule. 
The finest flowers, however, are usually pro¬ 
duced on young plants from cuttings or pipings. 
These should be rooted in June from the 
stronger, firmer shoots and planted out in good 
ground in August ensuing. Small beds 3 feet 
wide are liest, with, say, two long row’s running 


through, or, roughly, allow’ing 11 feet apart for 
the plants. The latter will then have time 
to be established and make fine tufts. A good 
sandy soil, not too heavily dressed with manure, 
is best, or if dealing with heavy or clay soils, 
add a liberal supply of grit and old mortar. 
Very rich soils frequently cause the flow’ers to 
“ run,” so does loose planting. Plant firmly, 
then, and let your bed be slightly raised. All 
through the autumn keep the surface-soil con¬ 
stantly moved. In spring, when the flower- 
spikes appear, retain only a limited number, 
say, a dozen or rather less to the largest. Some 
classes provide for showing the flowers most 
naturally with buds. A light dressing of soot 
in March or April forked in would be helpful, 
as also watering in dry weather. The flowers 
may need protection as they expand to keep off' 
rain, hail, and strong sunshine. 

Aubrietias. —A. violacea, which is the 
largest and deepest-coloured kind of all I know, 
and the rose-coloured Leichtlini are now in fine 
character, large clumps over a foot in diameter 
each way being dense cushions of bloom. The 
plants occupy a low and rather damp position 
exposed to the sun. I think the Aubrietias are 
fonder of moisture than is generally supposed. 
They are often grown on rock work and to form 
sloping edgings, and in such positions the plants 
are subject to drought , suffer in consequence, 
and never bloom so finely as when they are in 
cooler and raoister quarters.—F. 

Daffodils for massing.— It is not all 

Daffodils that are suitable for massing; some, 
whether lifted every year and the strongest 
bulbs replanted or allowed to remain in the 
ground, never seem to acquire the requisite 
amount of vigour that is such an essent ial feature 
in all hardy flowers when planted in quantity, 
whilst others, although flowering freely, are to*) 
drooping so far as the bloom is concerned, and 
only show the back of the perianth, resembling 
in habit the large, heavy, single Begonias. 
Among the best are Barri conspicuus, Autocrat, 
Frank Miles, Beauty, and Sir Watkin among 
the cheaper incomparabilis kinds. In the 
trumpets, Princess, Golden Spur, Emperor, 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain, R. P. Barr, Maximum, 
M. J. Berkeley, and Horsfieldi are all good. — K. 

Pink Mrs. Lakin.— This dwarf and very 
free-flowering white Pink is one of the very bent 
for forcing. The blossoms, produced on shoi t, 
stiff footstalks, are pure, and do not have their 
usefulness discounted by a split calyx. It was 
raised from a pod of seed of a laced variety. 
Its growth admirably adapts it for the border, 
w’here it grows into charming tufts, and the 
tendency to produce short, stiff, erect footstalks 
does away with the necessity for support by 
staking and tying. A leading grower of forced 
Pink blooms for market has quite discarded Her 
Majesty for Mrs. Lakin, as the split calyx of 
the former is objectionable, and he holds that 
the blossoms of Mrs. Lakin are purer also, 
which is an advantage where chaste white 
flowers are preferred to those of an ivory tint. 

R. D. 

Plants in bloom at Enfield.— I think 
it may be of interest to mention that Tecophylea 
cyanocrocu8 (the Chilian Crocus) is now in 
flower in my garden. I got the bulbs two years 
ago from Mr. Perry, Winchmore-hill, who told 
me to plant them in a dry, w r arm place, just 
after receiving them. There were one or two 
flowers, and last year I had several blooms ; 
now’ again the exquisite blue flow’ers have 
opened. They have had no protection in 
winter, but in the very dry weather last year 
they, in common with the other plants, were 
watered. I)raba Dedeana is a beautiful though 
tiny plant. At the present time it is covered 
with its white flowers, which are, comparatively 
speaking, large. The Snowy Primrose (Primula 
nivalis) justifies its name, for every plant of it 
is at present a snowy mass. Two interesting 
plants which I have in flower are Erysimum 
purpureum, which opens not unlike Aubrietia 
Leichtlini in colour but fades to a duller shade, 
and Arabis Billardieri rosea, the flowers of 
which are of a soft, delicate shade of rose.^ It 
is by no means a showy plant, but still refined 
and beautiful. Another plant which flowered 
profusely last year is Oxalis euneaphylla; it 
promises to do so again this year, as I see quite 
a number of buds formed already. — (Mrs.) 
Margaret J. Stafford, from 
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HARDY PLANTS IN POTS FOR EARLY 
BLOOMING. 


Many cannot afford heated glass structures, but 
have cold-pits or frames. To such, information 
showing how they may have flowers during the 
winter and early spring may be helpful. 
Nothing is more beautiful than Christmas 
Roses. I have seen grand plants both in large 
pots and boxes. It is wise to grow both the 
early and late-blooming kinds. 

The white Hoop Petticoat Narcissi's is a 
gem to bloom at Christmas. It used to thrive 
with me, when I grew it in North Hants, in pans 
G inches deep in firm sandy loam, or in 5-inch 
ant} G-inch pots, potting in September, and keep¬ 
ing in cold-pits. 

Primula nivalis is charming in pots, its 
large trusses of pure white blooms appearing 
♦ luring February. I have seen this fine in pots 
grown amongst Auriculas. It thrives equally 
well in a shaded spot in the open. 

The Blur Primroses, known as Wilson’s 
Blue, are charming grown in a shady border 
from seed, and potted in October, placing them 
in cold-frames. I have now (end of February) 
growing in boxes in a cold-frame large clumps 
full of bloom. I prefer them in jx>ts, as they 
can he brought into the house for furnishing. 

IIohoshtms afford splendid material either 
for cutting or otherwise, their bright yellow 
Daisy-like flowei** making them most attractive. 
1 grow on good clumps in a moist position during 
t he summer, lifting and potting them in October, 
avoiding disturbing the roots as much as 
possible. If grown entirely in pots they need 
a lot of water and rich food. 

Oiioiirs verm s is valuable for growipg in 
frames. It comes in early and is easily managed. 

IisEKis niHKALTARic a deserves to l»e grown 
more than it is. This makes a tine pot-plant 
and blooms very early in the year. It baa 
large, delicate lilac-pink flowers. Tho cuttings 
should be put three or four round a 4-inch pot 
and placed in a frame, kept close, early in 
March. When rooted, pot them without break¬ 
ing the ball and grow on in open position 
through the summer. They will Bloom early 
next year. 

Df elytra 8pkotabilis is also very useful, 
and when grown cold it is much stouter and the 
flowers brighter. J. Crook. 


FORCING MIMOSA (ACACIA DEALS AT A)* 

The following is interesting, suggesting also 
what might be done in the way of flowering 
shrubs for our gaidons by gently advancing 
them in moms Indore they come in naturally, 
and so prolonging the season of bloom. As iN 
well known, large quantities of Mimosa, are 
-tut to Onvenl Garden annually from the 
South of France. 

M. Albei t Maumcnediscusses in he Jardin the 
possibility of forcing the branches at the place of 
destination. Instead of sending the branches in 
flower, In* suggests that they should lie sent in 
the laid state. In that way lu* thinks it would 
he |M»ssihle to send larger quantities more 
easily, the branches, if toivetl hefoivhand, being 
liable to lose their foliage and milch of the 
freshness of the flowers owing to sudden 
exposure to.the cold air after being for days in a 
warm atmosphere. Moreover, as M. Maumcne 
observes, the florist pays for all the accidents 
that may happen to the consignment, sue 1 1 as 
frosts, delays in transit, etc., accidents which 
he would have no need to fear if the forcing 
were done at the place of delivery and the 
branches handed over to him immediately, as is 
the custom in Paris. Branches with the flowers 
in the bud stam travel perfectly, and U*ing 
gathered out of doofs are harder and less sensi¬ 
tive to changes of temperature. To the objec¬ 
tion that the plan is impracticable, because it 
would he necessary to regulate the supply to the 
demands of forcing, M. Maumene replies that 
he only forced half the branches sent him, the 
others stored in a cellar in receptacles tilled 
with water kept as fresh and good as if 
growing on the tree. The buds continued to 
develop slowly, and in twenty days’ time some 
clusters were open and others on thg point of 
opening. This shows that it would be possible 
to send very large quantities of branches to be 
advanced as mjuired, care being taken to see 
that the luids do not jfeiftnin absolute!!- station¬ 
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ary, but go on enlarging and preparing to open. 
It is possible even that the branches would keep 
longer if kept in an ice-house. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flowers for conservatory.— Will you 
kindly tell me what flowers, plants, and creepers 
will grow in my little conservator}' facing 
north-east ? In winter the frost is kept out, but 
no artificial heat can be obtained. I want my 
conservator}’ to look as pleasant as possible, and 
prefer flowers. — Madame P. pk .Tosselin, 
Holland. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand how 
frost is kept out from your little conservatory 
during the winter without artificial heat; but 
even if such is the case you cannot hope for 
many flowers at that season. A few bulbs, 
such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and such 
things will, if potted in the autumn, be useful 
on the return of spring, while a few hardy 
shrubs, including Laurustinus, Azaleas, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, double-blossomed Cherries, Spir.va 
eonfusa, Deutzias, Lilacs, and Forsythias, will 
with the protection given flower earlier than 
they do out-of-doors, and arc then very welcome. 
During summer tho conservatory may be kept 
gay with such subjects as Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Campanula 
isophylla and its variety alba. Primula oWonica, 
Lilies, and many other summer-flowering plants. 
In the autunm a few Chrysanthemums will serve 
to enliven the structure for a time. In the 
summer the hardiest class of greenhouse Ferns, 
such as Pteris cretica, P. serrulata, P. tronmla, 
and P. umbrosa, with Onyohium japonioum, 
Cyrtominm falcatum, Polypodium aureum, and 
Adiantuni euneatum, may with advantage be 
placed therein, as well as Cordyline australis, 
Aspidistra lurida and its variegated variety, 
and some Palms—viz., Kcntias, Latania hor- 
Ixmica, Corypha australis, and Areca Baueri. 
All of these plants require a little artificial heat 
in winter, and where this cannot be arranged a 
few of the best hardy Ferns will form a pleasing 
feature and an effective foil to the flowering 
plants in your conservatory. Of climbers for 
such a structure try Passiflora cterulea and its 
white form Constance Elliot, Abutilon vexil- 
larum, and Lonicera semperflorens. 

Cyclamen growing. —Would you kindly 
tell me what to do with my Cyclamens ? I had 
a plant which bloomed beautifully last spring. 
In the autumn I divided the bulb into four, and 
two of these have been blooming well this 
spring, but, of course, they are small plants. 
When they have done blooming what shall I do 
with them ? This year they seem to mo to he 
too small to 1 m? divided again. Another plant 
which was not divided last year has not 
bloomed. Should I divide that this year? 
Why did it not bloom ’—Cyclamen. 

Continue to treat the Cyclamens that hare 
done flowering much as before, except giving a 
slightly diminished supply of water, then as 
they show signs of going to rest the watering 
must he still more limited, and during dune and 
duly they should he kept fairly drv. -After 
this, if the soil is kept a little Minister, young 
leaves will soon make their appearance, at 
which time the plants should lx; shaken clear of 
the old soil and repotted. It would he as well 
to treat all yours in the same way, including 
those that have not bloomed. As the plants 
lose much of their lieauty when the flowers are 
past they may then l>e removed to a frame, hut 
do not overcrowd or neglect to water when 
necessary. 

Imantophyllum.— Would you kindly let 
me know the proper treatment for above plant ? 
How often should it l>e repotted and how pro¬ 
pagated ’—F. S. H, 

Imantophyllum iniiiiatum will succeed with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment, or in a light 
position in the window of a dwelling-house. It 
should be kept somewhat drier during the 
winter than at other seasons. When growing 
freely it may be potted each spring as soon as 
the flowering season is over ; but in the case of 
large plants once every two years will be suffi¬ 
cient. Good drainage is very essential. It can 
be propagated by division, and also by seeds. 
Division is best effected directly after flowering, 
when, if part of the soil is removed, the 
suckers, which are often pushed up from the 
side of the main stem, may be separated >vith a 


few roots attached to them, when they must be 
potted into small pots. To ensure perfect seeds 
the flowers must be fertilised. The berries, 
which take months to ripen, should be allowed 
to remain on the plant till they show’ signs of 
dropping. Then sow in pans of sandy soil and 
cover with about i inch of the same compost. 
In gentle heat the young plants will soon make 
their appearance. Two-thirds loam, one-third 
leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of sand will 
suit the Imantophyllum. 

Palm dying. —Can you explain why two 
Palms wiiich have been kept all the winter in a 
sunny room without a fire have failed, as vou 
will see by accompanying leaves ? In December 

1 noticed that one was losing colour, as you will 
see by one of the leaves sent, so gave directions 
for a very small quantity of patent manure to 
be used, and this is the only thing I can suppose 
may have caused the mischief, and I shall be 
glad of your opinion. 

You have allowed the plant to get dry, and 
when once this happens to a Palm it is sure to 
go wrong. The fact of your giving it artificial 
manure when very probably dry has also tended 
to kill it. 

Plants for small greenhouse. I have 
a small greenhouse, no heat, shaded from morn¬ 
ing sun by back addition of dw’elling-house. It 
opens out of dining-room. Kindly give me the 
names of a few kinds of plants which w ill show 
me the best results, and are easy to grow in it ? 
Greenhouse is 12 feet by 8 feet, span-roofed, ami 
runs about N.E. and S.\V. Brumauem. 

As there is no fire-heat the greenhouse can 
only he utilised during the winter for hard}' 
plants, but it may lie interesting throughout the 
reater part of the year if treated in this way : 
)uring the autumn pot up some Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Scillas, etc., and also two or 
three of the Japanese Azalea mollis, and 
A. anxena. These will yield a display in the 
spring, and during the summer a great many 
subjects may be grow’n in such a structure, 
although they need a little heat to pass the 
winter safely. The following may be especially 
mentioned: Fuchsias, Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
and Gladiolus-flowered Cannas, which nmy all be 
wintered in a cellar if free from frost. To 
these can be added Pelargoniums, particularly 
the Ivy-leaved section, Lantan&s, Thunbergia 
alata, which can be raised from seed in early 
spring, and Campanula isophylla, with its 
variety alba, that have of late years become 
very popular for growing in suspended ]>ots or 
baskets. These Campanulas w’ill stand the 
winter in your greenhouse. Fine foliaged plants 
may be supplied by a few’ hardy Ferns, and if 
you have a warmer structure to remove them to 
during the winter many of the bettor green¬ 
house Ferns and Palms will thrive there in the 
summer. 

Camellia Mathotiana alba. —Possibly 

no white Camellia will ever supersede the old 
alba plena for general usefulness, hut where one 
wishes to have a kind with a good depth of 
petal he would find such an one in Mathotiana 
alba. Its half-expanded blooms are quite 

2 inches deep, while there is also that exquisite 
creamy tinge alwmt the flower that never fails 
to please. With proper care at the commence¬ 
ment, such as pinching liaek and training, nice 
round hushes can he obtained that make pretty 
objects for t he conservatory. 


ORCHIDS. 

Oypripedium insigne.— Will you kindly 
tell me the name of this Orchid, and if it is of 
any value, and a little about the cultivation, if 
your space will permit ? Thanking you in 
anticipation. -Anxious. 

The flow'er you send is Oypripedium insigne. 
It is not of any particular monetary value, but 
as an Orchid for amateurs there is none to sur¬ 
pass it for general usefulness. The importations 
of late years have produced some exceedingly 
varied and valuable forms. The variety C. i. 
Sandera* among the yellow’ section and C. i. 
Harefield Hall variety among the large-flow’ered 
and heavily spotted varieties have proved to be 
two of the most valuable plants ever introduced. 
The cultural requirements of C. insigne are such 
as may be provided by anyone in possession of 
a greenhouse or, .pit;. froip which frost can be 
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excluded ; but, of course, it is better provided J 
for where the temporaturo of the house does not ( 

fall below 50 degs., and an average temperature } u ltjl „ „„„„„ Txr ll}1a , v 

of 55 degs. maintained under ordinary conditions HARD\ IERNS IN 1 HR CARDEN, 

at night during the dull winter months of the | SCARCELY a garden exists whose attractions 
year. During the warmer months a few degrees , cannot be enhanced by the employment of hardy 
higher temperature may be maintained at night. 1 Ferns for the embellishment of shady or partially 


the great Osmundas rear their stately plumes, 
that, as autumn advances, assume a soft amber 
tint. Many other Ferns of smaller size, such 
as the Polypodys, the Blechnum or Hard Fern, 
the Oak Fern, the Aspleniums, and the little 
Ceterach, are equally attractive when growing 
in the interstices of old masonry or between 
the chinks of rough rock-work. Many of 
the hardy Ferns exhibit divergences from their 
usual contour in densely tasselled or intricately 
cut forms, but these, interesting as they are 
to the oollector of curiosities* rarely possess 
the grace of the type, and thus may well l>e 
neglected when natural beauty is the aim. In 
the south-western districts of England not a few 
exotic Ferns may be naturalised in the open air 
with most satisfactory results ; thus Struthio- 
pteris germanica and Onoclea sensibilis, two 
charming Ferns, are used with the best effect, 
and the Bird’s-foot Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
pedatura) grows vigorously to a height of 
2 feet or more, while in especially favoured 
spots the noble Woodwardia radicans and the 
hardier of the Tree-Ferns, such as Dicksonia 
antarctica, impart an almost tropical appear¬ 
ance to the landscape. 

South Devon. S. W. F. 


Ferns on a wall. From a photograph sent by Miss Neale, Nuneaton. 


The potting compost required is a mixture of 
fibrous loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss. To 
this should be added a liberal sprinkling of 
rough sand, old lime rubble, or broken crocks to 
maintain an open and porous condition of the 
compost. The pots used should be clean, and 
drained to one-third their depth with clean 
crocks. After placing tho plants in position 
work the material carefully about the roots anil 
press moderately firm. The plants should be 
thoroughly watered with rain water and lie 
placed in their allotted positions. The best time 
to repot is in the early spring months. The 
tlower scapes make their appearance about Sep¬ 
tember, and commence to expand their blooms 
in October, November, and December. If kept 
in a cool, airy house after they have become 
expanded they last several weeks in perfection. 
C. insigne is a plant now largely grown for 
cutting. There are other species of Cypri- 
pediums and some hybrids, which have been 
derived from the intercrossing of the cool 
sections, which may bo procured cheaply, that 
are well worth}' of consideration. Among these 
may be mentioned C. villosum, C. Boxalli, C. 
nitens in its varied forms, C. Leeanuni, C. 
hirsutissimum, and most of the hybrids which 
have been derived therefrom. The majority of 
the hybrids that have been procured from the 
influence of C. venustuni are suitable for oool- 
liouse culture.—H. J. C. 

Cool-house Orchids. Will you kindly 
let me know name of flower enclosed as early 
as convenient, and also some information as to 
its treatment ?—F. S. M. 

The flowers sent are varieties of Bletia. The 
purple-flowered one is B. Shepherili. The rose- 
coloured variety is B. florida. All the Bletias 
:ue interesting and beautiful cool-house Orchids ; 
in fact, some of them may lie classed as hardy 
(>rehids. The most suitable compost for them 
is a mixture of fibrous loam, partly decayed 
leaves, and a liberal sprinkling of rough sand. 
The pots used should be clean and drained to 
one third their depth with clean broken crocks, 
The pseudo-bulbs should be buried just beneath 
the surface of the soil. A cool greenhouse or a 
heated frame from which frost can be excluded 
will meet the requirements of the varieties sent. 
They will require liberal treatment during the 
growing season. Afford plenty of ventilation 
after the growths reach maturity, and gradually 
withhold water as the resting season approaches, 
and when the leaves have fallen only sufficient 
moisture should be given at the roots to retain 
a plump and desirable condition of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs, until new growths make their appear¬ 
ance, when more liberad^treatnient may be 
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shaded nooks and out-of-the-way corners, which 
in their absence would tie devoid of interest. 
In t he accompanying illustrations we are shown 
two sites thus beautified by their use. In one, 
in the rough stone-work at the foot of a wall 
overhung by a dense canopy of Ivy, the Male 
Fern shows luxuriant growth and clothes the 
wall-face with its graceful fronds of soft green, 
while in the other it disputes possession of a 
wall-ledge with clinging Ivy-trails and other 
wild leafage. Though the Male Fern is more 
commonly used than any other species in the 
adornment of the ordinary garden, there are 
many other kinds that can be relied upon to 
produce equally pleasing effects. The Hart’s- 
tongue, with its broad, waved ribbons, forms a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Stag’s-horn Fern. -Will you please tell 
me how to treat a small .Stag’s-horn Fern ? It 
is placed between two pieces of bark in a little 
fibre, and I have it on a board at the side of 
my dining-room bow-window,-lacing south¬ 
west. A muslin curtain would partially 
shelter from the full rays of the summer sun. 
I put it in water about twice a week for a 
short time and then hang it up to drain. 1 
have only had it a few weeks, and I should 
be grateful if I knew the best and proper 
treatment for it ?—M. M. Yates. 

Tho ordinary Stag’s-hom Fern (Platycerium 
alcicome) should succeed well under the treat¬ 
ment described. It is the only species of this 
family that will thrive well under cool treat¬ 
ment. It may bo grown on a block of wood 
without the aid of any soil ; the spreading 
shell-like basal fronds as they decay providing 
the material for the roots to Bpread into. It 
is, however, advisable to give them a little 
oxtra assistance. When grown in pockets 
formed of Virgin Cork, fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss are the best materials, or if 


Ferns under an old walk 
Holme 


From a pkoto/raph by J 
Oak, Bishop’s Waltham. 


MisiC. II. Gunner, 


delightful picture when clothing perpendi¬ 
cular banks at the side of carriage-drives 
or walks with a veil of drooping fronds, 
while in damp, semi-shaded retreats the Lady 
Fern unfolds the delicate tracery of its graceful 
arching foliage, often 4 feet anff more in height 
under favourable conditions. By the waterside 


fixed on a block of peat the roots will spread 
through and form young plants on the opposite 
side, and eventually cover the whole surfaoe 
of the peat. After being well-established a 
little fresh material may be pressed in behind 
the fronds from time to time. The roots 
will soon take hold : of the new Sphagnum. 
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This Fern should be more extensively culti¬ 
vated, for there are few that will succeed so 
Well in ft dry atmosphere. It may also be 
kept fairly drv at the roots, dverwatering 
will do more harm than being kept on the 
dry side. In an ordinary conservatory it will 
require very little water indeed during the 
winter. It may be grown fully exposed to the 
sun, but a slight shade during very bright 
weather may be recommended as the fronds 
will keep a deeper green. 

Tree Ferns from Australia.— I am 

having some Tree-Ferns sent from Australia. 
The stems or trunks of them are 6 feet long. 
Please inform me how I am to treat them as 
soon as I get them ?— Tree-Ferns. 

Some few years ago we had to deal with a 
large number of Tree Fern stems from Australia, 
and the way we treated them was immediately 
on arrival to stand them in a large barrel of 
water until the stems got soaked through. 
They were then stood up in a warm greenhouse 
ami kept well syringed for about a week. After 
this they were potted, using the usual soil 
recommended for Ferns, and again stood in 
a warm-house. There they were carefully 
watered, but syringed two or three times a day. 
In a few weeks the roots began to move along 
the stems and the crowns started into growth. 
Care was taken that the soil did not get sodden, 
and in about six months they were all hand¬ 
some specimens. We scarcely lost a single one, 
the above treatment seeming to suit them in 
every way. 


ROSBS, 

V TEA ROSES IN YORKSHIRE. 

This race is generally supposed to be delicate, 
and many people from this mistaken idea 
deprive themselves of a great deal of pleasure. 
Crown on their own roots and earthed up in 
winter like Celery they do well here—four 
miles south-east of York Minster—lxith in open 
beds, carpeted with Mignonette in summer and 
with long litter in winter, and also on kitchen 
garden walls between the Peach and Apricot- 
trees. What can exceed Tea Roses for lovely 
tints, delicate odour, profusion of bloom, and 
the long season over w hich it is extended, and 
last, not least, for their glossy-tinted foliage 
when in health ? Climbing Niphetos, Marshal 
Niel, Marie Van Houtte, Catherine Mermet, 
Anna Ollivier, Adam or President, Ernest Metz, 
and Dr. Crill all do well nailed to a south wall 
14 feet high. They have reached the top in the 
seven years since they w r ere planted, and many 
are the basketfuls of lovely blooms to be 
gathered from them from early June to 
November, and even December. This winter, 
however, has tried them more than any 
of the preceding ones, but the reason I cannot 
tell, as 1895 was far colder. I cannot speak too 
highly of I)r. Crill in the bud state, of a lovely 
pink shell-like colour, and most free-flowering. 
Comtesse de Nadaillac is a charming Rose, but 
needs a sheltered warm corner and fine weather. 
No bloom comes alike with me ; it is a mixture 
of yellow’, copper, pink, and rose, well worth 
waiting for and carefully tending. Jean 
Ducher and Jules Finger only approach it in 
variety of colouring. The Hon. Edith Gifford 
and The Bride (both white) also do well, but 
their blooms have not the leathery texture of 
Niphetos, which alw’ays reminds me of a White 
Lapageria or Water Lily. Rubens is another 
magnificent hardy Tea Rose, flesh-w hite shaded 
pink. The new’ Rose Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
white shaded lemon, is a good free bloomer, and 
very lovely in dry weather. 

The Hybrid Teas are a class by themselves. 
What can be more beautiful than Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Grace 
Darling, or Mrs. W. J. Grant ? If I could only 
grow six Roses in my garden I would choose to 
plant: 1, Niphetos, white ; 2, La France, rosy- 
pink, and very fragrant; 3, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, flesh-pink ; 4, Marshal Niel, yellow ; 
5, Gloire de Dijon, first to come and last to go ; 
and C, either Mme. de VVatteville or Grace 
Darling, with their lovely and varied colouring. 
There is no really good red Tea yet. I grow 
Heine Marie Henriette on the south wall for 
want of a better one. I hope these few lines 
may induce others living in t he north of England 


to cultivate Tea Roses, and that they may 
derive as much pleasure from them as I have. 

The yellowr Banksian Rose is a sight when well 
established iri a dry, stiriny splot, arid rieeas but 
little pruning, as the following fact will show : A 
plant of it on a bank was supposed to be dead, 
when it suddenly appeared crowning a large 
Yew-tr6e, and flinging its golden sprays round 
and round the dark Yew, making a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture of wild gardening. But 
this was in sunny Devonshire. Monthly and 
China Roses are a class to themselves—per¬ 
petual and perennial in every Bense. I have 
lust filled a round bed with them, chiefly 
Mme. Laurette Messimv, of which one never 
tires. I could write of Crimson Rambler and 
Paul’s Carmine Pillar, planted on a wire-arch 
where four paths meet, and of their rapid 
growth. My failures among Tea Roses have 
been LTdeal, Francisca Kruger, Mme. Cusin, 
and Safrano. Possibly they are more delicate. 
All my Roses are on their own roots, and I find 
they strike very easily from cuttings. 

Stockton Hall, York. JSiaxs J. Palmes. 

[A note as to your method of striking Roses 
from cuttings would be very interesting to our 
readers.— Ed.] 


ROSES FOR COLD-FRAMES OR UN¬ 
HEATED GREENHOUSE. 

I have often advised dwellers near large cities 
who have hitherto failed to grow Rases out 
doors to attempt their culture in cold-pits, and 
from my own experience I feel sure they would 
be successful. Not only can we afford the 
plants suitable soil, but they can be kept clean 
by fumigating and syringing, and, in addition, 
the bloom is some few weeks earlier. A plant 
in a pot must be well supplied with roots if one 
desires to see good vigorous growths, fine, health}’ 
foliage, and perfectly formed flowers. I have 
tried all ways with pot-Roses for cold-houses, 
and have come to the conclusion that, the very 
best and healthiest plants that will yield grand 
flowers are only to be obtained by potting up 
a quantity of selected outdoor-grown one- 
year-old bushes eftHy in October. They are 
far superior to grafted stock reared in hot¬ 
houses. The latter in the first place are 
grafted upon a very moderate-sized Brier 
and then forced on in strong heat during the 
spring and summer, the result being a lot of 
thin growth that will only produce small 
blooms. The outdoor-grown plant s on the other 
hand are budded upon strong stocks, and the 
subsequent growth being so natural one marvels 
when one hears of failures with such plants. 
1 would advise any amateur who is desirous of 
growing a few pot-Roses to procure outdoor- 
grown plants in 8-inch pots, or pot up some 
plants next autumn. It is very essential that 
the newly-pot ted plants be grown outdoors for 
the first six or Reven months, when they may 
then be brought into the cold-house or pit. I 
would grow the plants outdoors for the first 
twelve months. Such plants, having their 
pots full of roots, could, if necessary, be 
forced quickly or gently. A cold-pit anwers 
quite as well for Roses as a greenhouse. It 
should face south, have brick or turf walls, and 
be fairly deep. As I grow several hundred of 
such plants, I will briefly detail my 
Method of ri’T/rrRK.— Early in September 
the soil, consisting of good loam, t wo parts, one 
year-old cow-manure, one part, a 5-inch potful 
of guano being added to each barrowful of soil, 
is prepared for potting. Early in October, if we 
have a good rain by that time, the rows of one- 
year-old plants are gone over, and the bushiest 
and best-ripened plants selected. They are not 
allowed to lie out of the soil for many minutes, 
just sufficient to shorten their roots a little, 
and their tops to about 15 inches to 18 inches 
of their base. All foliage is removed. The 
plants are then dipped in water, and some 
very fine soil scattered over the roots. They 
are now ready for potting. The pots must 
be clean, also the crocks. A little old Mush¬ 
room-bed manure is placed on the crocks, so 
that the soil does not run down among them. 
Then the plant is held in the centre of the pot 
so that the junction of stock and scion is just 
below the surface when the potting is com¬ 
pleted. I prefer good firm potting, supposing 
the soil to be in a perfect condition for the 
work—f e ., n<w too wet or too dry. The pot 
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must not be filled tori full of soil. A space of 
about $ inch should be left for water. Wheri 
potted stand the plants in full sun upon 
a bed of ashes. Water the plants with a roee 
the day after potting, and syringe the tops every 
morning and afternoon for a week or two. 
Early in November the plants should be plunged 
in a sheltered spot, placing the plunging 
material right over the top of pot. They 
require no further attention till April, when 
their growths are hard pruned. After this 
they may be placed in a cold-pit or greenhouse. 
Until the plants have made a good start into 
growth I prefer to keep them plunged in the 
pit or greenhouse. Syringe the tops freely, 
and on no account allow the soil to 
become dry. If grown in pits the lights 
should be kept on, supposing the plants 
are required to flower as early as possible. Air 
in moderation is given during the day, and 
every advantage taken of genial showers. A 
careful look-out must be kept for green-fly and 
red-spider, fumigating before they gain the 
ascendency. As the nays lengthen and growth 
increases more air should be afforded. It is a 

f ood plan to close the ventilators about 4 p.m. 
)o not allow the plants to touch each 
other. If afforded ample room, and the 
growths thinned, fine flowers may be had by 
this mode of culture. When buds are seen, 
w'eak doses of liquid-manure should be given. 
Diluted drainings from the cow-house, or liquid- 
manure made by putting a bushel of cow-man¬ 
ure into a bag and placing it in a large 
cask of water, are as good as anything. This 
may be given at about half strength at eveiy 
other watering. The growths of slender- 
growing kinds would need a stick. When 
the buds show colour the cooler they develop 
the better. A shed with a canvas covering is 
an excellent place for them. When flowering 
has ceased, cut off 1 inch or 2 inches of the 
growths and plunge the plants outdoors for the 
summer. Very often the plants after flowering 
receive no cultivation beyond periodical water¬ 
ing ; but in order to build up the growths for 
future crops they must have occasional supplies 
of liquid-manure, any shoots likely to cause 
overcrowding being removed. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Budding Brier cuttings.— I put in 

some cuttings of Briers last November. They 
seem most of llum to be rooted. Should I He 
able to bud them this summer ? The cuttings 
are at present 6 inches apart in rows 12 inches 
apart, and about 6 inches in the ground. 
When ought I to replant them, and where is 
the bud inserted ?—W. M. A. L. 

It is rather too early to assume that the 
cuttings are well rooted, but if they make good 
growth they may be budded this summer, 
especially as they aie planted I foot from each 
other and about 6 inches apart in the rows. 
The buds should be inserted in the stem just 
below’ the ground. Hoe the soil away from the 
cutting, taking care you do not injure the bark. 
It is always advisable to bud such stocks as 
near to the bottom roots as practicable, then we 
obtain a plant fit for potting up if desired, or 
W’hen transplanted the roots need not be buried 
so deeply as becomes necessary if there is a long 
stem between the bud and the roots. You may 
either transplant the budded cuttings the 
following February, or allow them to remain 
where they are for fifteen months ; or with care 
every alternate cutting could he transplanted, 
thus affording more space to those remaining. 
We never care to move budded stocks if avoid¬ 
able, but it may be done without much risk, 
and is sometimes preferable if they can be given 
a richer piece of ground. 

The Japanese Rose (Rosa rugrosa) in sandy 

places.— It may interest some of your reader* to know 
that this Rose will grow very well in blown sand. W’hen 
dealing a few years since with a sandy area, 1 tried many 
things, and noticing that the native Burnet Rose grew 
very well in the neighbourhood, it occurred to me that R. 
rugosa might thrive also, and after digging in some 
manure I planted a large patch of it with perfect results. 
—T. Smith. 

Rose Letty Coles.— When we remember that upon 
an average over one hundred new Roses are announced 
each year, little wonder is it that some old favourites 
become almost extinct. The above Rose is really too good 
to lose. It is a sport from the well-know’n Madame 
Yillennoz, one of the hardiest Teas we have, and even this 
old favourite is now’ rarely seen. Both these Roses 
possess the stiff growth which we have come to recognise 
as belonging to tne Hybrid Teas. Letty Coles in colour is 
a lovely bright roiy-pink, it i<j also sweetly-seen ted.— Rosa. 
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attention, for they had only been repotted once 
during that time. They were bought when 
eighteen months old in bloom from a good 
nursery, so that they are nearly seven years old, 
and being near the window in quite a cool room 
they last in bloom a long time, after which they 
get a rest, and in their season start up again 
with renewed strength and vigour. There is 
no doubt that the Cyclamen is most useful as a 
window plant for amateurs who are fond of 
their pretty flowers, and deserves to be much 
more cultivated by those who are anxious to 
have plenty of bloom with little care or trouble, 
especially as at this time of year nice plants can 
be bought in bloom «juite cheaply, and carried 
on from year to year in the easy method men- 
j tioned, simply keeping moist during the season, 

; afterwards giving less water for three or four 
mouths.—'W. Chambers. 


the object you have in view. Wo aro in some 
doubt as to whether the plants are well rooted, 
alto as to the length of time they have occupied 
their present pots. Assuming that they are 
fairly well rooted, you should take the point 
out of each plant, keeping the soil rather 
dry for a few days, at the same time taking 

f ;ood care that the plants do not suffer 
rom want of water. Dryness of the soil 
encourages the pinched plants to break 
out into fresh growths from the axils of the 
leaves. In the interval between the pinching 
and the appearance of the new shoots the 
plants should be stood in a cold-frame, and the 
frame only partially ventilated. Within a week 
or so some of the plants will be found to have 
made considerable progress, and in such cases 
they should be placed in a rough frame by them¬ 
selves where sturdy growth can be encouraged, 
and where the light may be removed on tine 
days. Until the end of the present month, 
except in sheltered situations, it would l>e well 
to partially cover the plants each night. Rej>oL 
into 5-iuch pots when those the plants are now 
in are full of roots No definite date can be 
fixed for this operation, the time for carrying it 
out being determined entirely by the condition 
of the individual plants. A suitable compost 
for the shift into 5-inch pots should be made up 
as follows : Loam four |>art8, leaf-mould one 
part, rotten horse-manure one part, and a good 
sprinkling each of a reliable artificial manure 
and bone-meal. Let these 1* well mixed, and 
add sufficient coarse sand or road-grit to keep 
the soil open. Always observe the rule not to 
pinch the plants and repot at the same time. 
Earlier in this reply it was stated that the 
plants should have the point of their growth 
taken out, but the number of the growths sue- 
ceeding this operation to lie retained was not 
mentioned. Retain the three best - looking 
shoots, grow them on strongly, leaving each 
one to make a natural “break” next time. 
'Phis will be when the first “ crown ’’-buds are 


MAGNOLIAS AS CUT FLOWERS. 

It is well to draw the attention of the readers 
< f Gardening Illustrated to the value of the 
deciduous section of Magnolias whilst the 
recollection of their great beauty is still flesh in 
the minds of many by reason of their freedom 
of flowering. It is to be wondered at that the 
culture of this section of the family has not 
received more attention. Not only in fairly 
sheltered positions in the open should the de- 
* iduous Magnolias be planted, but they should 
be given favourable places upon vails, either 
south, east, or "west, the first and the last 
aspects being chosen in the most exposed situa¬ 
tions. The Yulan or Magnolia conspicua, 
which is considered the type of this particular 
rection, is also comparatively scarce, the finest 
specimens in the country being, singular to say, 
well within the pernicious influences of the 
l,ondon fog and smoke, so that the Yulan may 
he considered as a suitable plant for such locali¬ 
ties. One method of grow n' these Magnolias is 
not made nearly enough ot 
-vi/. , in cold-houses from 
which the frost is barely 
excluded, or in quite cold 
corridors used as connecting 
links to houses and in 
various other ways. Veran¬ 
dahs, again, would be well 
suited to the purpose, moio 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“ E. who gave a list of October- 

iii2 kinds ill Gardening, Oct. 28, 1889, 


Stopping and timing Chrysanthe 
mums —A note on this in the issue of April 
the 14th I think is not clear enough. The 
writer does not state what locality he is writing 
from. If for the South of England many 
growers in the midlands and northern counties 
would l»e late with their blooms for an early 
November show by following the instruction - 
given. I will give von an instance : A friend of 
mine in the midlands followed the instructions 
given in Gardening Illustrated last year. 
He was recommended to stop Mrs. H. Weeks 
the third week in April for the flowers to be at 
their best early in November. The result was 
the blooms were not fully open till the first 
week in December, and were very small. To 
my thinking this variety should be stopped not 
later than the first week in March for the 
northern counties and the midlands, taking tho 
first crown-bud. Messrs. Pearson and Sonc, 
Chilweil, Notts, in their Chrysanthemum cata¬ 
logue recommend Mrs. H. Weeks to be stopped 
not later than February 12th to 20th, as if later 
tho flowers will be small, and Mme. Carnot the 
first week in March taking second crown-bud 
According to Gardening Illustrated, Mrs. 
H. Weeks should be pinched the third week in 
April and Mme. Carnot the middle of April. 
All plants in the midlands and northern counties 
should be pinched ten days or a fortnight earlier 
than in the south of England to get a nice 
early display in Jfoveipber.— Thomas Hicks, 
Dcrly. 


Magnolia (Yulan) conspicua llowers in a xasc. 


kindly give full details as to treatment '! 1 have 
most of those he mentioned in 3-inch pots and 
about 5 inches high, not pinched.—G. J. 
Padbi ky. 

The article in Gardening Illustrated of 
October 28th last was written to give special 
prominence to those varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums known for their good qualities and flower¬ 
ing naturally during October. You now ask 
for full details as to treatment of these sorts, 
mentioning that your plants are now in 3-inch 
pots and about 5 inches high. From those 
facts we gather that you started the propagation 
rather later than is usual, or else have recently 
bought them. In the article referred to it was 
assumed that cuttings would be inserted during 
December or in January at the latest, this 
period allowing ample time for the development 
of good sturdy plants by the early spring, by 
which means it would be perfectly safe to expect 
the plants to make a natural “ break ” in each 
instance, and thus ensure the development of 
second “ crown ’’ buds in sufficient time to pro- 


ever, as you are later with your plants than is 
desirable, means must now be taken to effect 
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OOSBBSPONDBNOB. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardexixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbmdco, 97, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address qf the sender art 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardetoto has to be 
sent to press some-time in advance of date, queries cannot 
aIways be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Increasing Sparmannia africana (S.).—We 
have never found any difficulty in striking this from cut¬ 
tings. Take them at any time of the year except winter. 

Seedling Potentillas and Canterbury 
Bells <£•)•— Your plants are likely to bloom this summer, 
but if they are at all crowded in the seed-beds you had 
better transfer them at once into good soil, leaxing 
ample room for each plant to grow. 

Getting rid of Moss on lawn (R .).—Rake the mossy 
parts well over with an iron rake, so as to get off as much 
Moss as possible. If the soil is poor give a sprinkling of 
good sou, and sow now a mixture of good Grass-seeds 
pretty thickly. 

Hyacinths and Tulips after flowering 

(Subscriber, Fermoy).— Keep them growing freely in aoold- 
franie or warm corner until all the leaves nave died down. 
Then plant them where yon want them to permanently 
embellish borders or beds. 

The St. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum Liliago)f£J. 
—This, though not quite so handsome a plant as the St. 
Bruno’s Lily, is worth a place, its long anti graceful spikes 
of white flowers coining in well in a border, aud succeeding 
the larger and fewer-flowered A. Liliastrum. 

Manure for Azaleas (A.). —Soot is the safest 
manure for all hard-wooded plants. Tie some up in a 
coarse canvas bag, sinking it to the bottom of a tub of 
water. Do not use it for newly-potted plants; only those 
that are root-bound. A pinch of guano in a large can of 
water also makes a safe manure. 

Flowers for north border (C .).—A great number 
of beautiful flowers would grow in such a border, particu¬ 
larly hardy flowers, such as the Narcissi, Irises, Lilies, 
Delphiniums, Phlox, Rocket, Stock, and Wallflower, and 
it would even have certain advantages in keeping such 
flowers later than they are on warm sunny borders. 

Plant for a hot, dry position (F .).—The common 
white Arabia, sometimes called Snow-on-the-mountain, is 
an excellent plant for a hot, dry position. It has really 
wonderful powers of endurance, for although in very parch¬ 
ing weather it may shrivel up and look almost, dead, the 
first refreshing shower restores it to its normal condition. 

Climbers on fruit-trees (E. s. P.).— We think 
that for a year or two the growth of a fragile climber 
would not do any material injury, and, in cases where 
trees are overfed, as they often are, might even do a little 
good. Asa principle in orchard culture it would not do, 
but in a quiet garden it would he very pretty, and, judi¬ 
ciously done, need not be harmful. 

Pruning Clematis Jackmanl (F.).-it you 
want it to cover a large space you should not cut it down, 
hut prune out the old branches so as to encourage the 
formation of young ones each year. If the flower-shoots 
have grown out of bounds you might cut it back to a few 
eves from the ground, so as to get flower-shoots nearer 
the bottom. 

Planting a greenhouse border (C.).—it the 
border is in front of the house we think your best plan 
would be to plant therein such Roses as Gloire de Dijon, 
Mar&hal Niel, Adam, Safrano. and Mme. Falcot. Under 
the Roses Camellias would thrive, provided the Rose- 
shoots are not too thickly trained over them. As an edging 
Lycopodium dentlculatum would answer well. 

Manure for pot-plants (C. Short ).—There are 
various kinds of artificial-manures, some better than 
others, and their efficiency may be judged by their price, 
the highest priced being generally the strongest. Guano 
makes a good manure, but for pot-plants an occasional 
watering with liquid-manure, made from sheep or cow- 
manure, is quite suffioient. 

Rose-leaves damaged (A.;.—The leaves seem to 
hare been damaged by exposure to frost, or to have 
caught a chill. Evidently something is wrong with the 
atmosphere of the house in which they are growing. 
Tobacco smoke will Injure the ends of the leaves in the 
way that those sent are damaged. There ore no insects on 
them, nor is there any trace of such. 

Arlstolochia sipho (Alpha ).—This is a climbing 
plant of vigorous growth with fino massive foliage, loving 
warmth and a good depth of free soil; consequently south 
exposure is the best for it, training it to a wall over an 
archway or to poles. Stir the ground deeply, adding to it 
some well-rotted manure, and attend to watering in hot, 
dr}- weather. 

Tulips (EX —It is quite optional as to whether Tulips 
should be left in the soil. The old border kinds seen in 
cottage gardens are seldom lifted. If the bulbs are taken 
up dry them in the shade, rubbing them clean from soil 
without disturbing the skins, put them into paper bags, 
and store in a cool, dry place till planting time conies 
round. 


Treatment of Chrysanthemums (/.).—The 
beat place for the plants now is a cold-frame, from which 
the lights can be removed if the weather is fine. If they 
are now in small 3-inch pots, they should be repotted when 
well rooted into 6-inch. When the plants are 6 inches or 
7 inches high pinch the centre out, and for ordinary green¬ 
house or conservator/ decoration no more is necessary. 
The large-flowered kinds may be finally placed in 10-inch 
pots, and the Pompons in 8 J-inch. They should be grown 
out-of-doors from the middle of May to the first week in 
October. Weak soot-watijr is good for tl 
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Early Primulas (V.).-lt your seedling Primulas 
are large enough to handle, lift them and prick out into 
shallow pans or pots, and in fine, sandy soil. Keep them 
under glass, but a little shaded during the heat of the day 
till they have got larger, and then they may be shifted into 
small pots singly, ana will need another shift into larger 
pots about August. 

The wild Asiatic Buttercup (E. B .).—You 
hare sent us a very interesting and pretty plant which 
many in our country have never seen—that is, the wild 
Asiatic Buttercup, a splendidly coloured plant and the 
parent of the Turban and other Ranunculuses of the 
florists, and as pretty a plant as any of them. That sent 
is the scarlet form. The rich yellow one is equally good. 

Pot-roots Of Dahlias (.V. IP.).—You ought to have 
put the old tubers into heat early in March in order to 
start them into growth ; then take cuttings and strike 
them, potting them on and keeping them in the small 
pots through the summer. Allow them to dry off in the 
autumn, and then store in some frost-prool cellar during 
the winter. These are what are called pot-roots. 

Genistas (W. J ).—These may be cut back after 
flowering, as they will readily push forth new shoots, 
especially if they are kept close and syringed occasionally. 
Should they need repotting, this had better be done when 
the young shoots are from A-inch to 1 inch long, after 
which shade the plants from bright sunshine for a few days 
till the roots are again active in the new compost. 

Cutting back Genistas (•/. Withycombe).—As to 
large Genistas, certainly cut them hard back, then get 
them to break afresh. Then turn them out of the pots, 
reduce the balls of soil, repot, and keep them under glass 
for a few weeks until they liecome well rooted. They may 
be stood in the open air during t he summer, l>eing careful 
as to watering,"Mif allowed to become dry the plants are 
likely to lose their foliage. 

Rusty water for watering (It. T .).—Rust in 
water means iron in a state of decomposition. Applied in 
water, it is but adding iron to the soil, to which it may be 
offensive. Some plants thrive well in soil that contains 
iron, but generally it is not good. You might try as an 
experiment the use of some rust-water on pink-flowered 
Hydrangeas, as sulphate of iron occasionally turns the 
flowers blue. 

Lime-water for slugs (R. T.).—\n using lime- 
water to destroy slugs, dissolve ‘2 lb. of quite fresh lump 
lime in a gallon of water, and more in the same propor¬ 
tion. When fully dissolved and the sediment has settled, 
pour off into a water-can that has a rose-spreader on the 
spout, and water freely where the slugs frequent. It is 
best to do this in the evening as the slugs are feeding. 
Such an application once a fortnight will do no harm to 
plants, but will do the soil some good. Of course, the 
lime-water must be fresh and very pungent. 

Thrlps on Schizostylis coccinea (C. R.). 

The leaves that you send appear to have been badly 
attacked with thrips in consequence of having been kept 
too close under glass. This is almost a hardy plant, and 
may lie left in the open lw>rder in the winter, provided it 
receives a mulching with some protective material. The 
Montbretia resembles the Sohizostylis only in the foliage. 
It is a taller plant, and bears branched spikes of small 
orange-red flowers. 

Hyacinths after blooming (S .).—stand the 
pots outside in some sheltered place, and cover them and 
the plants with light litter, so that they may l>e protected 
from frost. You need not water them until the weather 
gets more favourable. It is of no use relying on these for 
forcing again, and when the weather breaks about April 
you should plant them out in a sunny border. They will 
then yield you a crop of flowers every year—certainly not 
so fine as j>ot specimens, but still such as will repay your 
trouble. 

Culture of Cockscombs (JX --Sow the seeds 
now on a hot-bed. When the young plants have 
grown a little prick them out singly into small pots, 
using turfy loam with a little leaf-mould and sand ; 
very rich soil causes thu plants to glow too tall. As they 
advance in growth pot them on until the plants are iii 
7-inch pots. Keep them near the glass in the frames, 
with plenty of air in hot weather. The plants are often 
drawn up leggy owing to insufficient ventilation. Any 
respectable seedsman can supply the seeds. . 

Dwarf Tropseolums (E. S .).—All these compact- 
habited plants when raised from sets! grow rather gross 
and have large leafage. There are two distinct strains— 
that known as Tom Thumb, which can be had in three or 
four colours, the flowers being too much hidden in the 
leaves; and the comp&ctum section, also having three or 
four colours in the flowers. The best of these are Mrs. 
Clibran&nd Vesuvius, both having deep scarlet flowers. 
You should get propagated plants of one or both, and 
then you could iucreosc them indefinitely by putting in 
cuttings in the autumn and keeping them through the 
winter in a warm greenhouse. Then the leaves are small. 
We do not know of any l>ook that is specially devoted to 
the pronounciation of plant names. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen climber for sunnv and 
draughty situation (T .).—There is nothing better 
than Ivv* particularly some of the less common kinds. 
One of the strongest growers, and the one that would be 
least injured by strong winds, is the Irish Ivy. 

Sklmmla japonica (E .).—'This plant is commonly 
grown in all nurseries where evergreen shrubs and so- 
called American plants are grown. Any respectable nur¬ 
seryman should have no difficulty in procuring the plant 
for’you. 

VEGETABLES. 

Utilising contents of cesspool for vege¬ 
tables The contents of a cesspool form an excel¬ 
lent manure mixed with loam, or even common soil, and 
applied to vegetables. You can use it for Rose-trees, but 
judgment is required in its use for fruit-trees, as, if you 
enrich the soil too much, an unfruitful condition will be 
induced. 

Seakale (Dorret).— No doubt your old Seakale-roots 
that you have had covered up with manure have become 
weakened and are hardly worth keeping. Better at once 
sow seed in deeply-worked and nchly-m&nured soil in 
rows 2 feet apart. Thin out the seedlings in the rows 


later to 12 inches apart. Keep well hoed through the 
summer, and give a dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 5 lb. per rod in July, well hoeing it in. Thus you will 
get plenty of plants tnat you con next winter cover with 
ashes or soil in ridges, and, if you like, with leaves or 
litter also. 

Broccoli for spring (Dorset).— As to Broccoli, the 
hardiest is the Purple Sprouting; but as to white 
Broccolis, they are all somewhat tender and easily killed in 
very hard weather. Two of the best are the Brimstone and 
Knight’s Protecting. Broccolis, where they are liable to 
injur}' from frost, should be planted in rather hard soil, 
as that causes the stems and leafage to become all the 
hardier. 

Sediment from sewer as manure (R. T.).— 
The sediment taken from an old and long unused sewer 
will have very little manurial value. Even wet or fresh 
sewage matter never is very rich in plant foods. If the 
sediment be cleared out and spread over your garden, or 
forked in, it can do no harm, and may do some good. 
Better put it into a heap now and mix it freely with lime. 

FRUIT. 

Broken limbs os Mulberry-tree (Ignoramus). 
- You had better prop them up with crutches of hard 
wood that will not rot very quickly- such as Oak or Kim 

and then you might hold the limbs together with iron 
hands. The employment of hands and crutches is not un¬ 
common with Mulberries, which are peculiarly liable to 
breakage of the limbs. 

Cropping Vine.- My Vines arc showing a lot of 
bunches this year—one, and sometimes two, to every 
shoot. Would it do to retain all the hunches and thin 
severely? Or must I take off some bunches? Vine is 
eight years old and well fed. —K. T. 

Wait until you can see which is the stronger bunch 
of tjie tw’o from each eye, and then pinch off the weaker one. 

Gumming in Peach-tree (R. T.).— The small 
quantity of gum which has exuded from your Peach-tree 
where a branch was broken off will probably do no harm. 
But you can pare off the broken part neatly with a knife, 
and then paint it over with painter’s knotting to exclude 
the air. No doubt that will correct the trouble. Gum¬ 
ming usually follows when the roots arc too deep and 
running in sour or poor soil. 

Manuring Vines (Subscriber ).—Certainly you can 
apply nitrate of soda to your fruiting Vines at the rate 
of 3 oz. per square yard, scratching it in with the points 
of a fork. A second dressing may be given six weeks 
later, but better than this would be a dressing of bone- 
flour and nitrate. 2 oz. of each per yard, as Vines need 
phosphate as much as nitrogen. Failing the bone-flour, 
give with the nitrate a liberal dressing of soot, and well 
stir it into the soil. Dressings of this nature had better 
cease when the berries begin to colour. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Banstead .—You ought to have dusted the plants over 
when dry, and allowed the sulphur to do its work. 
Syringing the plants ami then applying the sulphur is a 
mistake.—J. L. —1, There is nothing of the kind you 
mention. In dealing with single plants, the best way is to 
wash each leaf individually. 2. The glass ought to lap 

over.- Little Chany. —Very difficult to say, but from the 

appearance of the leaves wc should say that it is far Loo 

wet at the roots.- Arthur (\ Ilndcin.— The cause of 

your Vines bleeding so badly is late pruning. Main 
remedies have been recommended, but the cure must l*e 
left to nature. It w ill cease in time. —Helen Eean* 
The two varieties of Tropivolum are not now in culti¬ 
vation. - Sprayer .—We know* of nothing that will 

prevent your hose cracking. Never allow it to get dry, 

as this is very often the cause.- F. C. 'Ve do not quite 

understand your query. Is the piece you send what you 
ha\ e pinched off, or is it the whole shoot ? Marie. You 
will have to wait until you see if there are any signs of 
starting. You ought to put them into Cocoa-fibre.- 
Gardener .--'.See reply to Warrington ” in our issue of 
April 14, page 8*.— -J. II .—'Try Messrs. Carter & Co., 

High Holborn, I^ondon, W.C.- Banayhcr .—The t>esi. 

glass to use is 21-oz. You can have it cut to any size you 
wish. The more light you can admit to the house the 
better.-— G. F. Ashton.—Hoop Petticoat Narcissus 
(Narcissus Corbularia citrinus) does best at the foot of a 
wall, also very useful in pots for the conservatory. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrsiso 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. So 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.—A. E.—l, Kindly send in flower; 
2, Veronica Aiidersoni; 3, Cytisus raeemosus ; 4, Deutzia 

gracilis.- G. It. W.— Cupressus Ijawsoni.- M. C. 

Parry Jones. —The yellow flower is Foraythia suspensa : 
the other is probably a Deutzia, but impossible to say 

without flowers.-/»'. It.--Wc cannot undertake to name 

florist’s flowers.- L. R.- Azara microphylla.- Jay 

Penile.—You ought to number each specimen. Varie- 

f ated leaf is Tussilago Farfara variegat* ; the succulent is 
empervivum Ilaworthi; the white flower is Saxifraga 

Wallacei, and the other leaf is Saxifraga pyramidal is.-- 

Thos. L. Daltry,— Scopolia carniolica.-IF. II. H. 

Rudy wick. —1, Narcissus Lecdsi amahilis: 2, N. prineeps ; 
3, N’" incomparabilis Sir Wat kin ; 4, N. hicolor Horsfiddi; 
5, N. incomp. Leedsi ; 0, N. incomp. Butter and Eggs ; 
7, N incomp, i^ueeti Bess. - - E. llalkett. — Violet 

California.- E. Neighbour.—\, Berber is Darwini ; 2, 

Berberis stenophylla ; 3, Azara microphylla. 

Catalogues received.— Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston. 
U.S.A.— Special Surplus Offer of Plants, and \n 

Information about Ginseng. -M. Bruant, Poitiers, 

France.— General Catalogue of Plants. 


The Triplex syringe. — Messrs. Benton and 
Stone, Bracebridge-street, Birmingham, and Charter¬ 
house-street, London, send ua a tnplex syringe, which 
seems to us very efficient. By simply turning the syringe 
round in the hand a fine jet of water, a coarse spray, or a 
fine spray can be produced without changing tne nozzle. 
The simplicity of the arrangement should, we think, com¬ 
mend it to gardeners generally. 

Original from 
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SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 
Very little of the objects or methods of summer 
pruning of fruit-trees seems to be understood by 
amateurs. In connection with large free- 
growing standard trees summer pruning is not 
practised. With those a good crop of fruit is 
the best pruner, or when fruits are scarce and 
wood growth is free, then thinning in the winter 
ia the chief pruning needed. Nature does the 
rest in creating fruit-buds in her own way. But 
even with trees of this description it is good 
practice when summer shoots break out freely 
from the main stems such as can be of no service 
whatever to the tree, and if allowed to remain 
will have to be cut hard in in the winter, to rub 
off such shoots whilst but a few inches long, as 
seldom does any further growth result. Summer 
pruning .becomes a necessity with all trees 
that have from form or lack of room to be 
kept restricted. Without bucIi practice the 
trees would simply produce during the summer 
strong shoots in great abundance, these shoots 
being cut hard back again in the winter, and 
that would be the constant rule without tending 
to the production of fruit. Looked at from 
what might be regarded as Nature’s point of 
view, free growth each season would seem to be 
the wisest course as leading to health and 
strength. But whilst that i'b so in relation to 
trees that are not fruit producers, in the case 
of fruit-trees of restricted form it is absolutely 
essential that some practice of an artificial kind 
be introduced to bring about that fruit pro¬ 
duction. If a summer shoot, whether strong or 
weak, remains untouched all the season, and iB 
cut back to the very lowest bud in the 
winter, that bud, being but a wood-bud, 
as it is termed, proceeds the next year 
to produce another wood shoot. Thus from 
mere winter pruning there is no gain. Could 
these same shoots be left untouched, and from 
their points other shoots proceed during the 
following year, no appreciable growths would 
emanate from the side buds or shoots the first 
year, but most of them would undergo a change 
and be converted into fruiting spurs. Then 
the following or third year these buds would 
produce bloom and fruit. That is what takes 
place on standard or other trees that can be 
permitted to make free growth and have not to 
be restricted. But the artificial method of 
doing for restricted trees what Nature does so 
admirably on free-grown trees—viz., converting 
barren wood into fruitful wood—is what is known 
as summer pruning. It is practised on wall, or 
espalier, or cordon-trained trees, and commonly 
on bush or pyramid trees, and is usually done in 
the month of July. By that time ordinary 
summer shoots, which break out so freely from 
the main branches, have made from 10 inches 
to 12 inches of growth, and a portion of the wood 
lias become fairly hard. Towards the end of 
the month is soon enough to cut all these shoots 
back to from four to five leaf-buds. But where 
they are rather thick it is well to cut out fully 
one-third of the weaker ones quite close to the 
branches, as these anT useless. A little later 
Digitized by V^OOgle 
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it is found that the bud nearest the cut or 
severed end of the stock has pushed growth. 
That should be pinched after a couple of leaves 
have developed, and probably no other growth 
will follow the same season. But it will be noted 
in the winter, after the leaves have fallen, that the 
dormant buds on each shoot-stump have plumped 
up or swollen—indeed, have partially changed 
from wood-buds into fruit-buds. When there¬ 
fore in the winter the stumps are farther 
shortened back to either two or three of these 
buds, no shoot starts from them next year, but 
the buds all the season remain dormant, yet 
swell and become definite fruit-buds by the 
following winter. Thus it is seen how the 
practice of summer pruning, some coll it pinch¬ 
ing, produces results that otherwise would not 
follow, and trees would remain unproductive of 
fruit indefinitely. But one not uncommon result 
of this method of summer pruning is to create the 
formation of very many clusters of spurs on the 
main branches. A gardener who understands the 
proper treatment would not allow of such an 
accumulation, as too many spurs mean so many 
weak ones that are valueless. Hence he from 
time to time thins out these clusters of spurs, 
and when entire renovation is needful cuts them 
back hard to dormant buds that throw shootB, 
and in that way the process of reproducing 
fruit-spurs is repeated. But poorness in the 
spur growth too often results from poverty of 
soil, and trees need in such case dressings of 
manure, as also of renovation through spur 
thinning. Pinching can only be practised when 
the summer shoots are quite young and tender. 
That necessitates the work being done too early, 
as the fruit-bud growths are tnen too strong, 
arid militate against the conversion of wood- 
buds into fruit-buds on the pinched shoots. It 
is better, therefore, to wait until the end of 
July, as advised, and then summer prune with 
the aid of a sharp knife. A. D. 


| BLACK CURRANT-MITE. 

I find that all my Black Currant-bushes are 
affected as the enclosed shoots. What is the 
best thing to be done ? They bore little or no 
fruit the last two seasons, hut look healthy 
young trees.-— Mrs. Mann. 

The shoots sent show that your Black Currant 
bushes are very badly infested with the Currant- 
mite (Phytopus ribis). This is a tiny white 
insect, so small as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye, which infests Black Currant buds, 
and getting into them between the leaf scales, 
sucks the sap juices from the buds, so that they 
fail to develop or grow as ordinary buds should. 
It is not difficult to distinguish even whilst the 
buds are dormant in the winter what ones are 
infested, as they are open and not closed up and 
scaled over as sound, healthy buds are. When 
bushes are but moderately affected much may be 
done to check the depredations of the insects by 
picking off these open or burst buds and burn¬ 
ing them. Where not so gathered they serve 
as nurseries for the development of the 
mite, and then the pest spreads rapidly. Whilst 
all sorts of suggestions have been made in rela¬ 
tion to dressing the bushes with diverse insecti¬ 
cides, yet is it found almost impossible to kill 


the insect by such means, because it is ensconced 
in the bud, where practically no external appli 
cation can affect it. Some have advised spraying 
with Bordeaux-mixture, composed of dissolved 
sulphate of copper and lime ; but no proof is 
furnished that such applications are successful. 
We fear your bushes have got beyond benefit 
by picking off the buds. That practice, done 
in time, can accomplish much good, but it 
is not of much use when buds are infested 
wholesale, as seems to be the case with 
your bushes. There are two courses open 
to you, and both are of a drastic nature. The 
first is cutting the bushesdown to near theground 
and burning all the branches at once. Tne soil 
about the bushes should be forked from close to 
them and be dug in deeply, other soil from the 
vegetable quarters being placed about the now 
mere stumps. But that had not better be done 
now. Rather leave it until the winter, and do 
the hard cutting-down then. The stems left 
should not exceed 6 inches in height. It will 
be well to heap some soil over them during the 
winter to keep the stumps from injury 
by frost, but it may be removed at the 
end of March. When growth begins it will 
be from new or dormant buds which will 
not be infested with the insect. When 
the soil is removed a gentle moistening 
about the stems with the ^Bordeaux-mixture 
will do good. Presently new shoots will break 
up, and these may be greatly helped by a mulch 
or top-dressing oi manure being laid about the 
stumps. Liberal waterings with liquid-manure 
will also do good given through the summer. 
In that way in about two years quite new clean 
bushes should be formed. Too much care can¬ 
not be exercised in the cutting down and remov¬ 
ing of the branches, as the mite should not be 
shaken out on to the soil. The other course is 
to destroy your present bushes by burning abso¬ 
lutely, and planting young ones in fresh soil. 
That is, of course, more expensive. Probably 
no other insect pest presents greater difficulty 
in dealing with it than does this Black Currant- 
mite. A. D. 


COLD PEACH-HOUSES IN SPRING. 
Undoubtedly this is the cheapest and best way 
of obtaining late summer ana autumn Peaches, 
especially when the houses are properly con¬ 
structed. I consider nothing equals structures 
that are constructed so that the lights can be 
removed, allowing the late autumn and winter 
rains to have full effect on the trees and roots. 
This is most helpful and reduces the labour of 
watering, etc., during that time. Some think it 
necessary to keep the lights on Peach-houses 
through autumn and winter. I believe there 
are more crops lost through having fixed lights 
and a pipe round the house than from any other 
cause. It is no uncommon thing to see these 
during the last three mouths in tne year full of 
Chrysanthemums, the air and border kept dry 
to preserve the blooms. This is most harmful to 
Peach-buds and roots, and in spring the buds drop 
and the kind gets the blame. 1 have a Peach-case 
the front lights of which slide back, with small 
ventilators in the back wall at top; the roof- 
lights are fixed. For years I have kept this as cold 
as possible through the late autumn and winter ; 
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in fact, till the trees begin to open their blooms. 
I find the later the trees come into bloom, 
and the more air given in fine weather till leaf- 
growth begins, the less the trees suffer from 
insect pests. Nothing is more injurious to them 
in early spring than shutting up early in the 
afternoon, syringing the trees, and raising the 
temperature, ana then when the nights are cold 
the heat runs down, and in the morning the 
air is cold and damp. This kind of treatment 
brings mildew, fly, and a host of other troubles. 
I keep the air as dry as possible during early 
spring, and do not allow the lights to be shut 
too early. In case of a very cold day I 
should take advantage to catch a little sun-heat. 
I give the bonier a thorough soaking of water 
in early spring before the blooms begin to open, 
and just as these are expanding I put a good 
coating of spent Mushroom-dung over the l>order, 
slightly watering this to get it close to the soil. 
In a few days this is dry and seals in all mois¬ 
ture. The trees do not need water for a long 
time, and by this time the weather is warmer. 
In this way 1 have never been without a fine crop, 
and this spring nothing could be more promising 
than these trees. J. Crook. 


VINES IN COLD-HOUSES. 

In t the South of England Vines are grown 
largely in unheated houses, and very good crops 
are ripened, if a good selection of varieties is 
planted. Those that have such houses should rely 
solely on Black Hamburgh, Royal Muscadine, 
or Sweetwater, for the great majority of large- 
berried, late-keeping Grapes require a good 
deal of fire heat to do them justice. If I were 
planting such a vinery I should have more 
than half Black Hamburgh, not oidy l>ecause it is 
the best to ripen its fruit in all sorts of seasons, 
but also 1 km- ause it adapts itself to ordinary 
culture, and is fruitful when other varieties 
fail, even under ordinary care. In white 
varieties, those good old sorts. Muscadine, 
Sweetwater, and Foster’s Seedling, are always 
reliable and of good flavour. One of the main 
things to guard against with this sort of 
house is to keep the Vines from breaking into 
leaf-growth until late spring frosts are past, for 
when we get bright sunny weather in March, 
and the young shoots push out freely, a return 
of sharp frost in May is liable to cut the soft 
growth if close to the glass. I have had to let 
the rods down on the floor of the house, or 
cover the glass with mats. Once get over the 
middle of May and no further difficulty on this 
score need be apprehended. I like to have the 
rods in cold-houses further from the glass than in 
heated ones, so that there may be a clear air 
space between the glass and tips of the young 
fruiting shoots. J. Groom, Gosport. 


PEACH BLISTER. 

The season will soon be with us when we may 
expect to hear the usual complaints of blistered 
foliage on outdoor Peach-trees. In many 
gardens this is found the greatest difficulty 
there is to contend against with the outdoor 
cultivation of both Peaches and Nectarines. 
Different means are employed to save the bloom 
from frost, and a good set of fruit may be 
secured and every promise for a good crop, but 
so badlv are the trees injured by blister some 
weeks later that not only does the young fruit 
drop wholesale, but the trees often have a 
struggle to outgrow the evil. That blister is 
practically unknown in trees growing under 
glass, and that those trained to south and west 
walls suffer more during some seasons than they 
do in others, prove, I think, that the mischief 
is caused by unfavourable conditions of the 
atmosphere, especially when a very low night 
temperature follows bright, balmy days, with 
perhaps cold showers. During some seasons I 
have fancied that certain kinds are more liable 
to blister than others, but have come to the 
conclusion that this is not the case, as trees that 
escape this season may be the worst attacked 
next, and vice vtrail. 

The safest plan I know of to ward off attacks 
is to retain the same protection that proved 
effectual against frost. The only protection I 
give the outdoor Peach-trees is a double thick¬ 
ness of Strawberry-net. This is placed in posi¬ 
tion and allowed to hang loosely about 18 inches 
from the walls. At £imps for the next few 
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weeks the net will be a little inconvenient in 
attending to the trees, but I shall not think of 
removing it until it is seen that the young 
shoots are safe, and that the tender leaves have 
sufficient texture to withstand a sharp breeze 
and a low' temperature without injury. With 
the cultivation of Peaches under glass, it is 
usual to commence disbudding directly it can be 
decided which new shoots should lie retained 
and which are not required. The early removal 
of superfluous growth enables the grower to ply 
the syringe freely and expose the joung fruit to 
light and air, but then there are no risks to run 
and nothing to fear in the way of cold rains, 
cutting winds, or nipping frosts. 

To strip outdoor trees in the same way and at 
the same early stage of growth is a mistake, and 
may lead to much mischief following, unless the 
weather prove unusually mild and favour¬ 
able. The trees may be gone over with advan¬ 
tage, removing ill-placed fruit and leaf growth 
that is found contracted between the main 
branches and the brickwork. This serves no 
good purpose, as the shoots would not be 
required to furnish the trees ; their present 
position forms no protect ion for the young fruit, 
while, being hampered in growth, they have a 
tendency to encourage green-fly and other 
insect life. It is different w ith what is gener¬ 
ally termed breast wood and the numerous side 
shoots, and though probably only one out of 
every ten will be wanted for supplying fruiting 
wood for next season, the major part of them 
may be retained for some time, as they tend to 
protect each other as well as the fruit, while 
should blister attack the trees, the grower has 
a better selection of shoots, which of course is 
not the case when the final disbudding is done 
early and all at one time. When the number 
of shoots is reduced it should be done piece¬ 
meal ; many of them might lie pinched hack to 
form spurs. Some resort to syringing the trees 
with Quassia extract and other washes when 
they find the foliage crippled with blister, but 
surely this is wrong, as the evil is not the result 
of insects, though they are not slow in making 
the deformed leaves safe lurking-places; and 
drenching the trees perhaps late in the after¬ 
noon only adds to the trouble, as the foliage 
remains w'et and cold all night. If, in spite of 
affording what night covering and protection 
are possible, it is found that some of the leaves 
show signs of blister, then careful hand-picking 
should be resorted to and all damaged leaves 
removed. During the few' weeks that blister 
is likely to put m an appearance one should 
refrain from soaking the borders with cold 
water. 


ASPECT AND SOIL FOR APRICOTS. 
The position for Apricot-trees should always be 
determined by the district. In some gardens in 
the south planting on south walls has not led to 
the best results. Years ago some Apricot-trees 
I knew' u’ere noted for their heavy and fine 
crops of fruit. That was previous to the com¬ 
mencement of the piecemeal withering of the 
branches. The trees occupied both a south and 
west wall, and very little difference, if any, in 
the freedom and quality of growth and size of 
fruit on the two aspects was noticeable, but in 
normally hot summers the fruit on the south 
wall scorched badly, hard brown scabs often 
being visible, which spoilt it entirely for dessert 
and did not improve it for jam. I fancy Moor¬ 
park suffered more than most other varieties. 
On the west wall, which was furnished with 
rider trees, the fruit ripened quite naturally, the 
skin being smooth and bright in colour. The 
soil was of a medium nature. Had it been more 
shallow and sandy the scorching would doubtless 
have been even worse. Although a believer in 
a tolerably sandy soil for Apricots, yet in very 
warm gardens where a south wall is imperative I 
would advise mixing a fair percentage of hold¬ 
ing loam with the compost when the young 
trees are planted, adding plenty of old lime 
refuse or, failing this, mortar rubble as a 
corrective, and ramming it firmly. In such a 
medium moisture will be better retained and 
fruit disfigurement from hot sun rendered less 
liable. Of course, where labour is plentiful, 
and frequent copious drenchinga are applied 
over a heavy mulching, the case is different, but 
few established trees receive so much root 
moisture as they need in very dry seasons. No 
further proof that the Apricot requires less heat 


than the Peach is needed than the fact that 
some of the finest Apricots are grown in the 
north of England. I think the largest and best 
Apricots I have ever seen were grown out-of- 
doors by the sea in Yorkshire. Success cannot 
be expected in low-lying gardens unless special 
care is taken in preparing the border, which 
should always be raised considerably, and, 
where the natural soil is strong and retentive, 
it should be replaced with that containing a 
good percentage of lime and wood-ashes. In 
cold soils, the wood, especially in the case of 
established trees, is gross and fails to ripen, 
the result being imperfect blossoms and poor 
crops, together with wholesale branch wither¬ 
ing. The labour of making suitable borders to 
Apricot walls of moderate extent is not so 
great if the work is doue piecemeal. .1. C. 

[The finest Apricots we have ever seen were 
grown in a garden in Musselburgh, about six 
miles from Edinburgh. This garden, which was 
very light and sandy, was within a stone’s throw 
of the sea. \Ve never remember to have seen 
any branch-dying on these trees, and the wood 
was short jointed and ripened well, the crops 
of fruits always requiring to be severely 
thinned.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach-trees under glass. — Kindly 
advise me as to treatment of Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine-trees in unheated but very sunny house, 
fruit setting well. Should I now syringe my 
trees, and if so, how often ? Also what kind of 
manure should be applied, and when ? There is 
a heavy crop of fruit. Last autumn the trees 
were badly affected by thrips and red-spider, 
but now appear quite free. Do you recommend 
fumigation ?— John Withycomhe. 

As your Peach and Nectarine-trees in an un¬ 
heated house have set their fruits, you can give 
them a gentle syringing each afternoon so soon 
as the sun passes off anil the house is shut up 
to enclose warm air. But should the night 
promise to be very clear and cold, with a pro¬ 
spect of sharp frost in the morning, it will be 
wise to keep the foliage dry. In an unheated 
house the boxing in of warm air early in the 
afternoon by shutting the house up close is the 
best preventive of harm. But there is no 
danger from frost so long as cloud prevails. It 
will be time enough to apply any manure after 
the fruits have stoned, as once that stage is 
passed the fruits swell rapidly, and thereisample 
foliage to utilise manures. Any good compound 
manure such, as is offered for Vines, Peaches, 
or other fruits is good. All these manures must 
include phosphates, potash, and nitrogen ; but 
the last is alw'ayH the most active. From 
2 oz. to 3 oz. per square yard strewn on the 
soil once a month and well washed in are 
ample. The dressing should cease w hen the 
fruits begin to colour. Even a loot dressing 
gently pointed in, then W’ell watered, is good 
for stone fruits. Thin out the fruits where 
thick when the size of Hazel-nuts, and farther 
when they have stoned. A couple of fruits per 
square foot of tree means a good crop. Cer¬ 
tainly fumigate when aphis is troublesome, but 
not after the fruits begin to ripen. Keeping 
the soil freely damped with a mulch of stable- 
manure over it is good practice. 

Vines failing to fault. —I should feel 
obliged if you would kindly give me some 
advice, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, concerning a small house of Grapes fail¬ 
ing to show bunches of fruit. The vinery is a 
lean-to, 20 feet by 10 feet, aspect east. It 
is heated by an upright tubular boiler, with 
two flow and two return 3-inch pipes. The 
Vines have been planted eleven years, and up 
to this season have carried good crops of fruit. 
They are Black Hamburgh, and the wood is 
very strong and the foliage particularly so. I 
was advised to make the border at time of 
planting in the following manner : I excavated 
the whole of the inside of the house 4 feet deep, 
and put slates on the bottom, then put on the 
top of the slates alternately a layer of good 
maiden loam and fresh slaughter-house manure, 
then planted the Vines inside. I have no 
reason to believe the roots have got outside. Two 
years ago I top-dressed the border with a mix¬ 
ture of loam and slaughter-house manure, only 
the latter was not fresh. The Grapes never 
were a good black. After the fruit was cut last 
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September I gave the border a good soaking of 
water, and the wood ripened up well. Then, 
the first week in January, 1900, I pruned and 
cleaned the rods and shut the house up the loth 
February, and I gave another soaking of water, 
and no tiro until loth March, and then only 
gently. They broke into leaf well, and showed 
signs of bunches, but when further developed 
the bunches are blind and useless. Could you 
advise me what to do, as I am afraid, now they 
have begun to come blind, they may continue 
to do so ? —Petkr Lindsay. 

In the first place, no good Grape grower 
makes his borders 4 feet deep. In tlie second, 
you have used too freely slaughter-house 
manure. The eastern aspect is not the best 
possible ; still, good Grapes have been grown in 
a house facing the east. Unripe w’ood is the 
primary cause of your failure, and that is duo 
to deep borders, possibly insufficiently drained. 
There also appears to be a total absence of 
those useful correctives, lime and wood-ashes. 
If we had to deal with such a case w r e should 


Pear-buds eaten. —I enclose a few buds 
off a Pear-tree in my garden on a west wall as I 
should like to know what has destroyed them. 
The tree promised well and had an abundance 
of fruit-buds, quite tw r o hundred or three hun¬ 
dred, and now there is not a single one left. I 
want to know whether you think it is birds that 
have destroyed them or ants ? There are 
several ants on the tree, but at the same 
time there are considerably more ants on other 
trees on the same wall, and they are full of 
blossom, therefore I cannot think they do the 
mischief.—H. Jknner. 

The buds sent have certainly been destroyed 
by birds, probably bullfinches or sparrows 
The ants have nothing to do with it. 

Sparrows and fruit-trees.— Referring 
to “F. W.’s” query in your issue of the 14th, 
it may be of use if I give my own experience. 
Sparrows infest my garden, which is on the edge 
of a large city. They would, if unchecked, 
destroy Daffodils, Pinks, etc. to mention all 
w T ould only be a list of many favourite flowers. 



The Japanese Juniper as {frown in Japan in a metal vase. (See pa^e 118.) 


wait till September (beginning of the month). 
Shade the house so as to keep the foliage fresh, 
damping them with the syringe as often as 
necessary, and then take out the greater part 
of the border, if not all of it. Place a foot of 
rubble in the bottom. If w’e thought the old 
soil was not too sour we should mix in there¬ 
with one cartload of old plaster or mortar to 
every ten of soil, and half a cartload of wood- 
ashes or charcoal-dust, with a couple of 
hundredweights of bones. Mix the whole 
thoroughly together, and lay the Vine roots 
carefully in the border, about 9 inches or so 
from the surface. Mulch the border with long- 
manure or leaves to encourage root action. 
This may seem a rather drastic method, but it 
is a safe one if properly done. The border may 
be lifted piecemeal so that the roots may remain 
out of the border as short a time as possible, 
and while the work was going on the roots 
should be covered and kept damp. If this work 
i9 carried out quickly early in September, and 
the Vines shaded till the roots get hold of the 
Boil, there will be plenty of good, well-coloured 
Drapes next year. 

Digitized by Google 


Many years ago I got a tip from Gardening 
Illustrated to simply stretch black thread 
over the plants. This was successful, and no 
bird-lime or fastening the thread taut was 
needful ; in fact, it may be very roughly done, 
and from my observation sparrows, when they 
find beds infested (from their point of view) 
with black thread, more or less desert them, so 
that it is hardly necessary to protect every 
plant; the less important may be left to chance. 
The plan I adopt is to divide 3-fect plastering 
laths into three lengths, and split these into 
four to six slips. I get a largo sixpenny spool 
of black thread, such as is used, I believe, for 
ewing machines ; small spools are only a worry. 

put the sticks in a parallelogram, and stretch 
the thread round them and crossways. This is 
quite unnecessarily elaborate in the beginning, 
but it allows for breakages, and generally lasts 
the season.— Hortus. 

Making a fruit-room (E . G. #.).—The 
chief objection that is presented in relation to 
your proposed fruit-room is that it is entered 
from your conservatory, and thus there is danger 
of the warmth furnished to that entering into 


and unduly heating the fruit-room. Provided 
you can exclude such warmth, except in severe 
weather, when a gentle warmth may be helpful 
in keeping the temperature of the room above 
freezing point, the conservatory may also 
generate at times a moist atmosphere, and that 
should be excluded. Fruits keep best wheie 
the temperature is very equable, and ranges 
from 40 degs. to 45 degs., as fruit usually ripens 
fast enough without being in any way forced. 
We assume, when you talk of “ storing fruit,” 
that vou refer to Apples, Pears, Nuts, or similar 
long-keeping hardy fruits. The door and win¬ 
dow may be open on dull days occasionally to 
obtain a change of air, but not on w’arm or cold 
ones. Light is unnecessary for the fruit, but 
these named fruits often suffer a good deal from 
being kept in an atmosphere that is too dry, 
thus causing shrivelling. That again should be 
avoided. Commonly, fruit-rooms that have 
earthen floors are better than boarded or 
flagged floors. The air should not be allowed 
to become close or stuffy as that signifies viti¬ 
ated air, and such tends to impure 
flavour in the fruits. 

Fruit prospects.— The buds aro 
very plentiful, strong, and, above all, 
extremely late in expanding, and taken 
as a whole the outlook for a heavy 
crop could hardly be better, as the 
trees have been but lightly cropped 
during the last two years, and are 
now in vigorous condition. Only the 
earliest of wall fruit-trees, such as 
Apricots and Peaches, are yet in 
flower, and if May should prove a 
genial month we ought to have a good 
crop of all kinds of fruit. When w’e 
do get a good set of fruit, one of the 
things that growers ought to do wfith 
a free hand is to thin out the over¬ 
crowded fruits as soon as they can see 
which are taking the lead. Of course, 
we must not even yet make sure, but 
present appearances are all in favour 
of a heavy set of fruit, and one of the 
things w’e can do is to mulch the roots 
of all fruit-trees that are well loaded 
with bloom, so as to keep the moisture 
in the soil.— .Tames Groom, Gosport. 

Strawberry-plants for early 
runners. —There is a great gain in 
reserving a few’ rows of plants for the 
production of early runners in gardens 
where these plants are forced or 
needed for very early supplies from 
open borders. I always remove the 
flower-spikes as they show’ from the 
varieties I need runners from. There 
is no loss of any kind by the removal 
of trusses, as though the plants do not 
bear this season, they will give a 
splendid crop next year. I do not 
advise two seasons’ fruiting from 
these plants. In planting for runner 
production, the plants the first season 
may be much closer. If this is done, 
it is necessary to cut out with the hoe 
every other plant in the row when 
the runners have been secured. I find 
some kinds, such as Royal Sovereign 
and President, need a little more room. 
Late kinds, such as Latest-of-All, the Pine 
section, and a few others, need different treat¬ 
ment.—G. 

Liquid-manure for Apple-trees.— In 

large establishments the sew’age is frequently 
wasted or conveyed to land on the farm, 
wdiereas it might be used most advantageously 
in the garden and orchard. Old Apple-trees in 
Grass orchards which, although on the wane, 
possess sufficient vitality to respond to root 
enrichment, may have new life infused into 
them by pouring liquid manure on the surface 
during winter. Of course, when carts containing 
the liquid are taken into the orchard, the work 
is best performed from February to the end of 
April, as then the surface is as a rule in a drier 
condition. In any case a liberal supply should 
be given, allowing it to soak in gradually. If a 
thin coating of spare soil is spread over it the 
strength is better retained—that is, w’here the 
sewage is of a thick nature. Some fine 
old trees of Blenheim and other Apples in 
Lincolnshire a few years since had been 
brought from a semi-exhausted to a very 
fruitnil state by feeding with liquid-manure. 
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JAPANESE DWARF TREES. 

Mr. D. O. Mitchell, once writing of these, well 
said: “Japanese trees seen under the wings 
of Japanese buildings—quaint pigmies not 3 feet 
high, are yet over seventy years old. They are 
gnarled and twisted, as if they had 
fought the winds and caught their 
picturesqueness of form —as old 
Oaks catch theirs—by battling 
with tempests and wintry storms 
upon the hills. By examining 
closely the specimens in Japanese 
grounds one may see traces of the 
dwarfing process. The leading 
shoots have been clipped or bent 
downward ; the lateral branches 
turned in and tied back ; lusty 
limbs twisted and wrenched into 
quaint postures ; marks of the 
tortut ing-pins, and bands and cuts 
are still observable ; it is a crip¬ 
pled dwarf of a tree made quaint 
and picturesque by years of 
struggle. Is there a compensat¬ 
ing beauty in them ? Not surely 
as we reckon the beauty of plant- 
growth. But consider that the 
Japanese, in their horticultural 
system, havo offices for such dwarf 
trees. With them no homestead is 
complete without its garden ; a 
few square rods may be all at com¬ 
mand, but this area must have its 
garden treatment, and the gardens 
are modelled after Nature. 4 San- 
sui ’ (mountain and water) is the 
term which in the Japanese de¬ 
scribes the cultivator s work. The 
aim is—within however a limited 
an area — to present a complete 
landscape, with rock, valley, 
plain, water, and mountain. Under 
such miniature presentment tiees 
and plants must be dwarfed to 
bear proper relations to the dwarfed 
valleys and rocks. To such an 
extent is this copying of Nature 
in miniature carried that a rocky 
landscape, with its heights and 
level spaces and trees, is wrought 
out, with close attention to pro¬ 
portions, within the limits of a 
great bronze basin. We doubt if 
cultivators of the West will emu¬ 
late them in their mimicry of 
Nature ; but they may well emulate 
the painstaking skill which makes 
such small successes possible, and 
the assiduous care and the close 
study of plant-life which are en¬ 
forced by such arts.” 

— The daimoisof Yokohama 
and Nagasaki are not content with 
the countless beautiful gems of 
the plant world with which their 
favoured islands are studded, but 
they must also have dwarfs and 
monsters of the vegetable king¬ 
dom. They must have Pine-trees 
with the best part of their roots 
leaping up into the air several feet 
higher than their topmost twigs, 
or Kakis with their branches so 
contorted as to resemble tangled 
masses of cordage instead of the 
graceful trees which we know 
them to l»e. By training their 
shoots and branches with the 
utmost patience they are able to 
produce the most monstrous forms, 
while by limiting the amount of 
nourishment which the plants re¬ 
ceive within the narrowest possible 
mark they become dw’arfs. Hence, by adopt¬ 
ing the latter method of checking their 
growth, they succeed in producing plants 
which, although the}’ mav be over a century 
old, are still small enough to live and thrive 
in a medium-sized flower pot. We must 
also remember that the climate of Japan is 
peculiarly favourable to this description of 
horticulture, and it is doubtful whether this 
kind of culture could be carried out in hot, 
dry, sunshiny countries. Of all hardy subjects 


the Conifers seem to have produced the most 
successful specimens of dw’arfs and monsters, 
c ither because they are more fitted for this modo 
of treatment, or because they are more in favour 
in Japanese gardens. Amongst the Conifers, 
again, Pines seem to produce the happiest 
results, and the stem, which is reduced to its 
very simplest expression, grows at a distance 
from the surface of t he soil, and is supported by 


a number of simple or branched roots supported 
j by sticks, -which float about in the air as if they 
belonged to it. This system of culture seems 
to be very widespread "throughout Japan, and 
must be practised by a large number of persons, 
for such specimens are exhibited by hundreds. 
Worried literally half out of their lives by ill- 
treatment and starvation, it is not to be 
w’ondered at if the size of some of these unhappy 
, victims is wholly out of proportion to their age. 

■ It is evident that some means are taken to draw 


the roots out of the soil gradually, without in 
any way damaging the rootlets, so os to expose 
all their ramifications to the air, leaving only a 
small portion of their extremities in the soil. — 
C. W. Q. 

-The illustration on p. 119 shows a particu¬ 
larly fine specimen of the double-flowered Weep¬ 
ing Plum (Shidare-ume), evidently an old and 
well-grown tree. 1 saw’ some of them in .Japan, 
but none so evenly flowered as this one. It is not 
a common plant; the Weeping Chqrry, w hich I 
never saw’ in England, is much commoner. The 
Plums seem to take very kindly to this kind of 
cultivation. I dined at a house in Kobe where 
the only table decoration was an old tree in a 
square pot, with one long branch covered w’ith 
flowers. — Alfred Parsons. 

Dwarf Cherry-trees in Japan. 

These grow well in pots. Repotting, if neces¬ 
sary, should be done when the leaves fall off, 
being careful not to disturb the roots. If the 
soil is poor, use a little oil-cake and loam, well 
mixed together. In any case, it is as well to 
apply this mixture when the leaves drop off at 
the end of October or beginning of November, so 
that the mixture is well decayed by the spring, 
w hen the tree starts into growth. In spring 
or summer it can be manured again, but the 
manure must be w’ell decayed by being watered 
and put in the sun, so as to be well rotted. In 
January or February, when the trees are coming 
into bloom, soak some Lentils in water for about 
a week. When thoroughly snaked, crush them 
well up, place in a linen l>ag, together with the 
liquid drained from them, then squeeze the 
bag, when there should l»e a milky substance 
from same. Remove the earth all round the 
edge of the p >t, and pour a little of this liquid 
all round. When the tree starts into growth 
in the spring, it small branches grow out from 
the other branches, these should l>c nipped off. 
Only those which grow’ from the main stem 
should remain. These trees are best kept 
outdoors. —S. ElDA. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cytisus prCBCOX.—This beautiful cream- 
coloured Broom is valuable, not only for its 
earliness, but also for its colour and the pro¬ 
fusion of bloom it affords. It is very beautiful 
indeed on a sunny part of the rock-garden, well 
sheltered from the cold winds so as to have it 
as early as possible. Many of the Brooms 
become too Rare below’, so that they present a 
long stem before any leafy branches appear. 
This may be avoided by cutting the plants w r ell 
back after flowering. In this way they are 
made more bushy and the quantity of bloom 
produced is increased. 

Leycesteria formosa. — This old- 
fashioned and neglected plant is so distinct 
from the ordinary run of deciduous shrubs that 
it is a matter for surprise it is so sparsely 
planted, for its purple bracts, partly enclosing 
the white flowers, arc very attractive in the 
autumn, and its foliage is pleasing throughout 
the summer. It is to the merits of the bright 
green bark of the stems in the w'inter that I 
now wish to draw attention, and should say 
that planted in proximity to golden Willows 
and scarlet Dogwood the combination would be 
pleasing. Even by itself, in large single speci¬ 
mens and groups it fills its position worthily.— 
J. 

Garrya elliptica has puzzled me for years 
past to account tor its somewhat tender consti¬ 
tution. This has long been treated by many as 
a plant requiring a sheltered position. It cer¬ 
tainly has a unique appearance on buildings and 
show’s off its beautiful racemes ; on archways it 
is superb. But I have never seen Garryas more 
beautiful than grown as bushes about 6 feet or 
8 feet high standing on a well-kept lawn 
entirely (dear of other shrubs and trees. I 
have, however, yet to learn where the tender 
constitution of the plant comes in. In Stirling¬ 
shire Garryas are among the hardiest shrubs. 
In damp positions where it i9 almost impossible 
to establish free drainage they grow and flower 
every season admirably, and have to be cut in 
(carefully, of course, to allow plenty of flower¬ 
ing growth) every season, as they grow very 
freely in the untoiard position where little sun 
can reach them. In a poor, gravelly soil where 
they have full exposure they succeed admirably. 



A Japanese Maple growing in a Japanese pot. From a 
photograph taken by Mr. C. A. Champion in Mr. S. 
Eida's nurtery at Acton, W. 
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They receive occasionally a little top-dressing 
of decayed manure which assists the growth 
tfomewhat. The finest display of catkins I have 
*»cen was on a line of Gamas growing in a villa 
garden near Stirling. The shrubs formed a 
dense mass of extra fine foliage, acting as a 
opital shelter to the villa, where the exposure 
to north and east renders the position one of 
the most severe in the whole district.—M. 

Forsythia viridissima buds de¬ 
stroyed by birds.— This is one of the very 
tast early-blooming shrubs, and where large 
bushes of it exist in good positions the effect is 
i harming. Both Lost year and this I was look¬ 
ing forward to a glorious piece of colour from 
it. When the blooming time came round last 
year 1 was disappointed, as there were only 
a few blooms on the outside twigs. I thought 
it was due to the season in some way, probably 
owing to the previous dry summer. Accordingly 
I did not relax my efforts to induce a strong 
growth. I resolved to watch through the wint» r 
to see if bloom-buds were produced. At tl e 
beginning of the year I observed there was u 
promise of an abundant bloom. Some weeks 
later when going round the pleasure grounds 1 
looked at one of the best specimens, and to my 
dismay I noticed the work of birds. On closer 
examination I found all the buds had been 
destroyed by birds, except a few on the top of 
the slender shoots. I have often heard growers 
f'omplain of the non-blooming of their Forsythios. 
Ixjt them note how they art* affected by birds. 
In country places gardeners know' only too 
well W’hat havoc birds do.— .1. (’hook. 

Holly for hedge. —In the issue April 1-4 
you advise correspondents as to hedges, and 
recommend Molly seedlings. You Oil vise two 
inquirers—one to root up and hum a Privet 
hedge, and the other to treat Laurels likewise, 
and to plant Holly instead. In the autumn I 
wish to make a hedge at the end of a paddock - 
orchard adjoining my garden. Do you advise 
Holly for that purpose ? The suhsoil is a heavy 
• lay, and we have raw mists in winter arising 
frum the valley. The paddock is divided from 
fields by a hedge w'hich (with ditch my side of 
it) belongs to the owner of fields. The hedge 
is thin and low, and people get through and 
Meal. I want, therefore, both a protection and 
a blind. I propose to make a ditch my Bide of my 
(new) hedge. What do you advise me to plant. 

Holly, Privet, Yew, Thorn, or wdiat?—K. P. 
I There is nothing in your district against the 
Holly if you take the trouble to get from a good 
nursery healthy seedling plants, each .*{ feet to 
-4 feet high. A raised ditch will also help, but 
if there is any doubt about the Hollies try good 
Quick plants mixed with Sweet Brier, which 
makes the best protection w*e know of against 
lioy or beast. J 

- I wish to thicken my hedges enclosing 

my ganlen, to prevent the invasion of persistent 
cats—[Can yon not wire them out /]—and have 
thought of Mvrobella Plum for the purpose. 
Would that be an improvement on Quick ? 
[So ; far /torn »b] The hedges, such as they 
are, are composed of Quick, with Bay and other 
evergreens interspersed. It is thick grow'th 
near the ground that I require, and the more 
thorny the better. I Bee in recent numbers of 
(jUrdksino you recommend seedling Hollies for 
hedges, but are they not very slow-growing ? 
LVo; rather rapid in good soil if you get 
healthy needling plant* 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
the true ici/d Holly.] Would it lie too late to 
plant anything of the kind now, if a wet time 
were to come? [No; the best time i* early in 
3tay.}-L. S. O. 


Jasminum grandiflorum —Among fra¬ 
grant winter flowers this is perhaps one of the 
best. The only regret is that the Blossoms are 
sparsely produced. Where these are forth- 
cxning in plenty and in clusters rather than, as 
now, solitary, or nearly so, it w'ould without 
■loubt figure among the most valuable of sweet- 
scented flowering plants. This circumstance 
may therefore be regarded as its w r eak point, 
otherwise in the size of the flowers it will bear 
comparison with most kinds and surpass several. 
The foliage, too, of this kind is very pretty, the 
pi/inate character producing an elegant effect, 
in which respeot it is not unlike the more hardy 
kind, J. othcinaale album. 



PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


V WHAT TO DO WITH A TOWN 
GARDEN. 

Many people who arc possessed of a patch of 
town ganlen feel that it is labour wastod to 
attempt to grow anything in it. An account of 
some of my trials and successes may be useful 
to them. 

Briefly, the root of success seems to lie in the 
giving of every encouragement to those plants 


The doable-flowerinj Plum fShidarr-ume) as grown by the Japanese. 
(See page 11S.) 


that will grow, and discarding all that do not 
take kindly to their inconvenient surroundings. 
My garden lies in the very centre of a manu¬ 
facturing town of some 250,000 inhabitants, and 
is a parallelogram about 50 yards by 12 yards, 
running north and south. For a town it is 
fairly open and not much overshadowed by 
buildings. The house is at the north end, and 
the other three sides are surrounded by walls 
about 8 feet high. A border about 4 feet wide 
running round three sides is broken in one place 
by a small rockery of Derbyshire tufa. Several 
beds have been cut in the lawn which occupies 
the larger portion of the space. The law'n has 
been (tressed with bones, basic-slag, and the 


surplus soil out of the borders, nml is now* in 
very fair order. 

The soil is somewhat light and gravelly. On 
taking possession a few years ago the mould 
consisted chiefly of dust, w hich in a dry time 
allowed the water, when applied by the hose, to 
run off the top as if from a duck’s back. Spade 
cultivation and the application of peat-Moss- 
manure have somewhat remedied this. I came 
here from a house outside the town, and brought 
with me a cartload of herlwiccmis plants, all of 
w hich had been flourishing freely. Nine tenths 
I of these died the first winter, i»artly in conse ¬ 
quence of the neglected 
Ntuto of cultivation in 
which 1 found the gol¬ 
den. Many of them, how ¬ 
ever, I find will not grow 
here after repeated trials. 

In the spring I started 
a hot-bed and spent u 
considerable sum in seeds. 
Some of these germin¬ 
ated, but the net result 
would have been dear at 
2s. if bought ready fer 
planting out from a nur¬ 
seryman. The result of 
several years’ experiments 
shows that few’ seedlings 
can withstand the rigouis 
of spring, and that it is 
mote satisfactory to pur¬ 
chase annuals when ready 
to plant out. Stocks do 
fairly well and Verh»*nas 
make a good show in hot 
summers. My next at 
tempt was with Dutch 
hulhs. 4hice or twice 1 
have had a fair show of 
Tulips. The late sorts 
are perhaps the most 
satisfactory, as the foliage 
and flow’ers are liable t > 
be badly cut by the acid 
smoke in early spring. 
Scillas flower w’ell and 
increase year by year. 
Each autumn I plant 
Gladiolus Colvillei and 
The Bride, and have so 
far had a pleasing show- 
in summer. This winter 
has, 1 fear, proved too 
much for a large propor¬ 
tion of them. The Span 
ish Iris provides a lovely 
variety of colour about 
June. It rarely flowers 
here a second time, but 
the price puts it within 
reach of all. The English 
Iris, too, doeaw-ell, and I 
am this year trying some 
of the other bulbous varie¬ 
ties w-ith fair hope of suc¬ 
cess. The Flag Iris should 
be in its many varieties 
the standby of all towro 
gardens. Nothing seems 
to hurt it, and the liold 
foliage looks well for a 
great part of the year, 
even when not in flow’er. 
Funkias are very hardy 
provided there are not 
too many snails, w’hich 
are particularly partial 
to them. Many other 
herbaceous plants do more 
or less well. 1 may men¬ 
tion three Anemones—viz., iaponica, Pulsatilla, 
and sylvestris ; the last seeds and increases each 
year. Carnations are w'orth trying, and Doroni- 
cum, Pulmonaria, and the pretty double Ranun 
cuius Fair Maid of France are all welcome. I 
have succeeded in establishing a group of Alatrce- 
rneriaa in a warm corner, where they grow and 
increase freely, though taking two or three years 
to arrive at tneir best. On a sunless border at 
the south end of the ganlen I have Angelica and 
one of the large Polygonums. These will, I 
believe, grow anywhere that there is sufficient 
soil to root in. The original seed of my 
Angelica came from a back yard in Holborn 
many years ago. The Polygonum is moat easily 
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grown from runners. Lilies of the Valley, 
when established in some shady spot, generally 
prove successful, but beware of frequent 
removals. Most of the walls are covered with 
Ivy. To get any pleasure out of this it must 
not be neglected. Every leaf should be stripped 
off in February or March to avoid the continuous 
litter that will otherwise follow. One plant I 
must specially mention, as it increases so freely 



Pinna densiflora, with the larger portion of the roots 
growing in the air. (See page IIS.) 


that I destroy quantities every year ; this is 
the Montbretia. The foliage is liable to get 
tipped with brown towards the end of summer 
and the flower-buds get eaten off by green cater¬ 
pillars, unless carefully watched, but in spite of 
all I generally manage to secure an acceptable 
wealth of colour in August. The Montbretia 
should be divided every autumn soon after 
blossoming and immediately replanted, as it 
starts almost before the foliage has died down. 
There is much more difficulty in producing 
flower than foliage in a town. Many things 
that blossom freely in the country will grow' in 
the town, but rarely blossom. I generally raise 
a few’ C as tor-oil plants and Eucalyptus globulus 
in the spring, the rich foliage giving pleasing 
variety. 

The greenhouse I have not previously men¬ 
tioned, but the maxims that apply to the garden 
apply to it also. It stands on the east side of 
the garden, the north end of it getting little or 
no sun in winter. The south end is partitioned 
off and devoted almost exclusively to a few 
Orchids, which, curiously enough, do almost as 
well as anything I have. At the other end I 
keep some large Agaves and a number of succu¬ 
lent plants ; these are all put out in the summer. 
I generally get a show of Cactus bloom in May. 
One of my most useful things is the quaint Bill- 
bergia nutans, now in flower with its drooping 
racemes of green and purple, pink and yellow, 
falling from a bright pink scape. This is fre¬ 
quently described as a stove plant. It succeeds 
w ell out-of-doors iruthe summer, bringing it into 
a cool-house in the autumn. With so many 
succulent plants the house has to be kept very 
much on the dry side in winter, and, of course, 
I do not get much bloom. An Azalea or two, 
an Imantophyllum, and a few other odds and 
ends make things bright in spring, Heuchera 
sanguinea being very useful. I am able to 
keep a small stock of bedding plants for the 
summer. W. A. Evans. 

6 , St. Martin's , Leicester. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Names wanted.—I shall be much obliged 
if you w r ill kindly let me know the .names and 
habit of growth of tho plants, flowers 
of which are now open out-of-doors in my 
garden?—(M rs.) Mabkl Smith. 

The reddish flower is Corydalis solida, the 
other is probably a species of Ornithogalum, but 
we cannot say with certainty. Such things are 
very often beyond recognition when received, 
unless carefully packed w’ith damp Moss at the 
end of tho flower-stem. With regard to the 
“ habit of growth,” this should be obvious to 
you, seeing the plants are growing in your own 
garden. Both plants are dwarf, how’ever, and 
both are bulbous-rooted, or included under this 
head. 


Jonquils. — Encouraged by your ample 
answer to an inquiry about Narcissus poeticus, 
I venture to inquire of you whether Rush¬ 
leaved Jonquils are also impatient of removal ? 
Among other Dutch bulbs I had a good number 
of these, which are doing very well, but I 
planted them where they do not produce the 
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desired effect; however, I should hesitate to 
move them when the bloom is over if it would 
injure their flowering the next season.— 
Weymouth. 

These are quite different from the Poet’s 
Narcissus, and not at all impatient of removal ; 
in fact, are benefited by the change. Lift the 
bulbs in the middle of July, and replant in the 
fresh position any time in September, or at any 
time after a month’s rest out of ground. In the 
interval do not needlessly expose the bulbs to 
any great sun-heat, though a thorough drying- 
off is good and frequently beneficial. 

Mimosa flowering in the open air. 

—I have a tree of Mimosa blooming out-of-doors 
in my garden, and am sending you a specimen 
to see, and to ask whether you know of a simi¬ 
lar case of it flowering out-of-doors in England. 

I raised it from seed myself It never flour¬ 
ished indoors, but began to make rapid progress 
as soon as put out-of-doors. It is now nearly 
6 feet high, and has l>een out three winters 
without any protection. It is in an open border 
shaded from the east by a rather thin edge. It 
put out sprays of buds in September, but has 
only really come out during the last three 
weeks. All the gardeners here are very surprised 
at it.— Hettie Craf.lan, Kentons , Emiioorth, 
Hants, 

Hyacinths after forcing.—Herewith I 
send blooms of a white Hyacinth that was 
forced early three years ago. When hardened 
off it was planted out at the foot of an east wall 
between Pear-trees. It has bloomed every 
season since, but each year the spikes improve 
in size. I often think what a waste there is in 
many gardens by throwing away forced bulbs, 
as they are well adapted for planting on turf, 
&c. 1 have some spots in the grounds now very 

gay with them. — J. Crook. [The stems were 
about 15 inches long, with pure white hand¬ 
some flowers, quite as good os many we see 
from newly-imported bulbs. Ed.] 

A Lavender - hedge (E. L. A.).— 
Lavender may be propagated from cuttings set 
thickly under handlights in August, or so soon 
as the summer shoots have become firm ; such 
plants to be put out where to grow the succeed¬ 
ing spring. Or you may lift old plants, pull 
them to pieces, and then plant the pieces or 
branches with or without roots, doing that in 
March, but not during cold windy weather. 
The soil should be deeply dug and moderately 
manured. The Lavender thrives best, as a 
rule, on chalky soil. To form an edging it 
should be planted fully 12 inches from the edge 
of the path, as in a few years the plants will 
become 30 inches through. Plants should be 

f ut out to form an edging quite 12 inches apart, 
'lowers will come as the plants make growth. 


Use Of a cold-pit (E. B .).—Your cold- 
pit is too deep to stand plants in tho bottom, 
unless they be large or tall. You want a brick 
or other projection from the front and back 
walls, 12 inches down in the front and 2 feet 
deep behind, on which can be securely rested a 
trellis floor of wood, on which to stand plants. 
After you have used the pit for hardening 
tender plants you could put out Tomato plants 
singly into 10-inch pots, and stand them along 
in a single row close together at the back ; then 
later, as the plants grow, you could fasten stout 
sticks or Bamboo-rods about 4 inches below the 
glass, and tie the stems of tho Tomato plants to 
these, training them slightly downwards to¬ 
wards the front. You would have to keep the 
side shoots hard pinched, and give plenty of air 
tnrough the summer. In that way you should 
secure a fine crop of fruit. 

Making a plant-pit (W. M .).—If you 
wish to have your plant-pit or bed so warm that 
you can force or propagate in it in the winter, 
you will want at least four rows of 4-inch 
piping to furnish the desired warmth ; but 
much depends on the width of the pit. The 
proper course is to have two pipes in the 
bottom, or in an enclosed chamber made by 
putting stout wood slabs across from side to 
side of the pit a few inches above the pipes ; 
over the slabs lay turf upside down, and on that 
soil in which to propagate or to sow seeds or 
grow plants in. Or you can fill in with 6 inches 
deep of Cocoa-fibre-refuse, and plunge pots into 
that containing seeds or cuttings. These pots 
should not be more than 12 inches from the 


glass. Then you want two pipes to heat the 
upper portion where the plants are. The best 
way is to make the top pipes flow and the 
bottom ones return. Use with your leaf-soil 
14 lb. of fresh slaked lime per cartload, mixing 
it well to destroy insects. 

Propagating Delphiniums (IF. //.) — 
These are most frequently increased by division, 
though cuttings root quite well if of the right 
kind. The right sort are such as break away 
from the root stock, and these must be torn off 
or cut off so closely as to remove a portion of 
the root stock itself. The young stems arc 
hollow, and no real joints exist to supply a 
rooting base, hence the necessity for such 
cuttings as above mentioned. April is an excel¬ 
lent time for such work. If you require a 
limited stock we would rather recommend 
division as better supplying the want, for while 
wo have rooted cuttings abundantly, the method 
was only adopted for kinds where division 
became difficult or impossible. In any case 
lifting the plants is absolutely necessary, and if 
the plants are two years old or more there 
should be no great difficulty in cutting these 
up so carefully as to secure good roots to 
most of the top-growth. Experiment by 
lifting a plant, shake away all soil, or even wash 
it clean away before attempting to cut. Then, 
having determined the direction of the main 
roots, insert the point of a strong pruning-knife 
and wrench rather than cut asunder. Especially 
avoid cutting headlong through a clump— 
nothing is more disastrous. 

Alpines for sunny position {E. D.).— 
The following are all early-flowering alpines : 
Saxifraga apieulata, S. sancta, S. Burseriana, 
S. Boydi, S. Bovdi alba, S. oppositifolia in 
variety, S. Rocheliana and its variety, corio- 
phylla, S. muscoides purpurea, Megaseas in 
variety, any of the Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, 
Polemonium confertum melittum, varieties of 



Piniis densiflora, submitted to the same treatment as 
the specimen shown above (1-Sth the natural size). 
(See page 11S ) 


Phlox setacea, subulata, etc., also Phlox vema, 
P. divaricata, etc., Uentiana acaulis, Genista 
saxatilis, Anemono blanda, A. apennina, A. 
sylvestris, Aquilegia alpina, A. ccerulea and its 
hybrids, Primula marginata, Dianthus alpinus, 
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I), negleetus, A ml rosace oarnea, Adonis ver- 
imlis, ll>eris correjefolia, I.sempervirens, Crucia- 
nella stylosa coccinca, Chei ran thus alpinus, C. 
Marshall!, Daphne Cneorum, Linum arlmreum, 
Thalictrum minus, Geum montanum, Draba 
aizoides, Ilielytra eximia, and Mysotis alpestris. 
The following bulbous-rooted kinds could also 
be added : Snowdrops in variety, Narcissus 
minor and minimus, N. Bulbocodium vnrs., N. 
pallidus praecox, Chionodoxas in var., Triteleia 
uniflora, Scillas in variety, Leucojum vernum, 
Muscari conicum, and other kinds, Winter 
Aconites, etc. These would secure a display 
extending over several months, and from the 
earliest springtime. 

Cypripedium spectabile (W. II. 

(liven gixxl plants, this is not only the hardiest 
hut one of the most easily established of all 
hardy Orchids. We strongly suspect the plants 
you purchased in small pots were weak and 
valueless. In future dealings carefully avoid j 
the “small pot ” principle, as frequently, if 
alive, the plant may take three years to give j 
you a bloom at all. What you really want is a 
good tuft as imported, and your best plan is to 
place an order for such a piece in early autumn. 


ROSES. 


ROSES FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
GARDEN. 

I Could you oblige me with the names of the best 
J sorts of Roses for garden and greenhouse to 
' secure a succession (climbers and others) ? The 
greenhouse has a southern exposure, but no 
j heating apparatus at present, which I propose 
j to remedy before w’inter. H. H. H. 

Although much depends upon individual taste 
as regards the varieties of Roses one should 
grow, wo think tho following selections will 
I give general satisfaction. Dealing with tho 
greenhouse first, wo noto that you intend to 
provide artificial heat, and have made our 
selection accordingly. Unless your house is a 
large one, we should not advise you to plant 
many climbers. Of course, having a southern 
exposure, you could utilise the bac k wall, also 
the pillars, for free-growing kinds. Six good 
climbers would be : Gloire de Dijon, Marechal 
Niel, W. A. Richardson, Monsieur Desir, La- 
marque, and (Justavo Regis. First-rate varieties, 



Cycas growing in a Japanese metal vase. (See pa<re 118.) 


wid state definitely the price you would be pre- 
I>ared to give. Quite a large number of plants 
^-called are purchaseable at Is. each, often 
much less. But if you were prepared to give 
•k. 6d. each fwr a pair, or even 2s. Gd. each, you 
should get a tuft with tw’o or three good flower¬ 
ing crowns each, every one of these giving 
hloom during next July. Tho crowns are an 
inch or more long, deeply buried in their ow’n 
mat of decayed material, but readily traced by 
(he old stems, usually decayed to the last point, 
that invariably accompany them. The crowns 


either for planting out in house or to grow’ in pots, 
are: "Safrano, Papa Gontier, Madame Hoste, 
Bridesmaid, Niphetos, Anna Ollivier, Madame 
Lambard, * Madame Abel Chatenay, Perledes Jar- 
dins, SouvenirdeS. A. Prince, The Bride, Sunrise, 
Jean Pemet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Sou¬ 
venir du President Carnot, "Marquise Litta, 
"General Jacqueminot, "Captain Hayward, "La 
France, and "Ulrich Brunner. The Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses from above list would furnish 
you with a second and even third crop of 
flowers. To follow the first crop you could 


°f good flowering plants are the size of the ( have a few plants coming on in cold-pits, as 
small finger, the horizontally spreading roots, j advocated in our issue of April 28. In addition 
when fresh, of a yellow hue and W’iry. Give to the kinds marked with an asterisk from 
your order to some reliable dealer in hardy above list, the following w’ould be very suitable 
things, w’ith definite instructions to forward as | for this mode of culture : Mrs. John Laing, 
•°°® af » the plants arrive, and in the natural Caroline Testout, Captain Christy, Charles 
tuft as received. Then plant at once in a moist | Lefebvre, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Alfred Colomb, 

Fisher Holmes, and Gloire Lyonnaise. By the 
time this batch is out of bloom outdoor Roses 
will commence to blow. What are known as 
Summer Roses appear first. A few of the best 
are : Common Moss, Madame Hardy, Blanche 
Fleur, Paul Ricaut, Charles Lawson, Harri- 
and common Provence 
are usually grown in 


Aud shady place, spreading the roots out in 
(heir natural way, first cutting away those that 
are black and decaying. Work in some fine 
sandy peat among the roots, and plant moder¬ 
ately hrm, after which wash the soil to the 
roots with a good watering. Not more than 

half.&n-inch of peaty material will be necessary sonii, Madame Plantier, an 
Above the crowns, but a handful of Sphagnum or Cabbage Rose. These 


Moss will keep all uniformly mpw$. t| du 
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bush or pyramidal form. Early - flowering 


climbers suitable tor trellises, pergolas, poles, 
or walls lend a great charm to the garden in 
June, and being so free flowering a few should 
find a place. The lovely Felicite-Perpetue 
would make an excellent companion to Crimson 
Rambler, so also would the beautiful Yellow 
Rambler Aglaia and the Pink Rambler Euphro- 
syne. Flora is a grand variety, and Carmine 
Pillar is indispensable, w’hilst space should be 
found for Blairii No. 2, if only to run over an 
arbour or to grow’ as a standard. 

To keep up a constant supply of Roses for 
summer and autumn the Tea-scented, Hybrid 
Tea-scented, and Monthly’ Roses should be largely 
employed, but for brilliant colours and fragranc e 
the Hybrid Perpetuals must not be forgotten. 
All the latter tribe mentioned above would be 
suitable to follow the summer Roses, adding, 
if needful, Augustine Guinoisseau, Dr. Andry, 
Clio, Mrs. Shannon Crawford, Eugene Furst, 
Gloire de Margottin, Dupuy Jamain, A. K. 
Williams, Baronne de Meynard, Margaret Dick 
son, and Louis Van Houtte. A few really good, 
almost constant bloomers, often lasting till 
November, are Camoens, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, G. Nabonnand, Marie d’Orleans, Papa 
Gontier, Gruss au Teplitz, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Hoste, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Com¬ 
mon China, Armosa, Gloire des Polyantha. 
Mme. L. Messimy, Perle d’Or ; and as good 
summer and autumn-flowering climbers for 
w-alls, w’e can w’ell recommend Longworth 
Rambler, Mme. Alfred Carri^re, Amtee Vibert, 
Cheshunt Hybrid. Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir de 
Mme. J. Metral, Reve d’Or, Mme. Berard, 
Reine Marie Henriette, and Alister Stella 
Gray. 


BUILDING HOUSE OVER TEA ROSES. 

I am about to cover in a Tea Rose-bed facing 
south-east by erecting a lean-to house, of course 
leaving the Roses growing in tho soil as they are 
at present. Can you tell me if such a house will 
require any special ventilation ? I find great 
difficulty in keeping Roses which are in pots 
under glass free from mildew. I am not quite 
satisfied that the question of ventilation has 
much to do with mildew, as the bed I am now 
about to cover in suffered from it during the 
last tw r o seasons. I think sudden change of 
temperature has a good deal to do w’ith it, this 
bed being exposed to a hot sun during the day, 
while the nights are often very cold. Will it 
be best to use the hose for the Roses, with 
water straight from the stand-pipe, or to syringe 
them with water from a tank in the house ? 

C. M. Williams. 

Yours is an excellent idea, and we think you 
will bo well satisfied w’ith the result. Although 
no special ventilation is required for such a 
house, w r e advise having the roof removable, so 
that the plants may receive natural rains during 
the summer. If one has artificial heat mildew- 
may be combated, for doubtless it arises from a 
check of some kind, and this is sure to occur in 
our climate. The main point to remember in 
order to avoid it is to keep an uniform tempera¬ 
ture as much as possible. Do not allow’ the 
atmosphere to become stufly, but avoid cold 
draughts. We have had small ventilators made 
in the lower walls of a Rose-house w’ith shutters 
affixed, and we keep these open day and night, 
so that a free circulation of air is maintained. 
We remember seeing a very old greenhouse in 
which was planted a standard Marshal Niel. 
A good half of the glass was out of this house, 
so that the plant received abundance of air day 
and night, and we saw’ no signs of mildew-, but 
insteaa a good, healthy growth. The only 
difficulty in this case, we should imagine, would 
be the inability to fumigate when required. A 
frequent cause of mildew outdoors is brought 
about by watering in driblets ; better give the 
plants a good soaking, then keep the soil well 
stirred, so that a good tilth is maintained. 
We should not advise using the w-ater straight 
from the stand-pipe ; much better have a tank 
or barrel in the house and syringe well with 
water therefrom. Avoid using strong applica¬ 
tions of liquid-manure ; weak and often is much 
the best practice to adopt as regards the giving 
of fertilisers. Do not give them W’hen the 
ground is dry, but water with plain water first. 

If you commence by giving plenty of air we 
think you will not have much trouble with 
mildew in the house you propose to erect. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Cloth of Gold.— I am sending you 
blooms of Rose Cloth of Gold. The tree is 
growing in a high house, and is trained on the roof 
close to the glass and acts as a shade. Here the 
wood ripens well, having every bit of sun. In 
this position it makes strong, clean growth, 
with fine deep green, glossy foliage. It is an 
old tree and is planted in a narrow border at the 
back of the house, with a stone path (about a 
foot from the wall) 3 feet wide. The roots are 
under this. This hard root-run and warm posi¬ 
tion are evidently what it likes, seeing it blooms 
abundantly every spring. It is useless in cold, 
damp positions.—J. Crook. [This is also 
known as Chromatella. The blooms sent are 
very handsome and of a rich yellow colour. 
Unfortunately this Rose is tender, and is only 
seen at its best in the open in warm countries. 
—Ed.] 

Tea Rose buds turning: black {A- 

Retd ).—This is one of the disappointing circum¬ 
stances which the rosarian lias frequently to 
lament. It is attributable either to a very tiny 
maggot entering the stalk and worming its way 
into the bud, or the small rootlets have become 
paralysed either by over-watering or the doses 
of guano you havo given the plants. In green¬ 
houses that are not artificially heated the 
surface soil of pot Roses is apt to look very dry, 
and one is tempted to give water when it is 
really not required. A safe practice to adopt 
when watering is to tap the pot with a stick, 
and only water such as give off a clear bell-like 
sound. If the rose soil was well prepared at 
the time of potting, the plants should not now 
require any guano, for this is a very powerful 
fertiliser, and must only be given in moderation 
to plants that havo abundance of roots. Liquid 
cow-manure is much safer to uso if given when 
it is clear. To ensure this we usually place 
about a bushel of fresh manure in a bag, and 
fill a cask w ith water. Then use this at the 
rate of about 1 gallon to 4 gallons of water, 
increasing the strength as the buds swell. To 
guard against any future troublo in this way, 
search diligently for maggots, and keep the soil 
sweet by stirring the surface, and in the case of 
pot plants elevate them on inverted flower pots, 
so that air may enter the soil and the water pass 
away freely. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Grubs i h soil. —Would you kindly inform 
me if the grubs, of which I am sending a sample, 
are hurtful to plants ? Are they the Tipula 
oleracea ? If so, how can they be got rid of ? 
I have some soil infested with these grubs.— 
James Brant. 

The grubs infesting your soil, and of which 
you send specimens, are not those of the Tipula 
oleracea, but of one of the species of Bibio, the 
genus to winch the St. Mark's fly belongs. 
They are, I have no doubt, injurious to the 
roots of plants ; but these, like all other grubs 
that live underground, are very difficult to 
destroy, as any insecticide that is strong enough 
to kill them would be injurious to the plants on 
which they arc feeding. You might try water¬ 
ing very copiously with a strong solution of 
nitrate of soda, which might make them shift 
their quarters, though it probably would not 
kill them.—G. S. 8. 


Grubs in standard Briers.—I am 

sending top of standard Brier Rose-tree, which 
has got grubs of some kind. Would you tell 
me what to do to them? They are all alike 
just at the top of the tree.—W. Bflweix. 

Tho grubs that you find in the top of your 
standard Briers are those of one of the small 
wild bees, several kinds of which burrow into 
the pith of the stems of Brambles and Roses, 
and form a series of cells, in each of which they 
deposit an egg, and fill up the cell with food, 
consisting of honey, pollen, or small insects, 
according to the species that forms the nest. 
Those in the piece of stem that you stnt are 
apparently full fed, as some have already 
become chrysalides, so that it is impossible to 
say what the grubs have fed on. Those bees 
that store the cells with small insects are mo 9 t 
useful in gardens, as a large proportion of their 
•prey is aphides. You can easily prevent these 
befs from making use of the tops of your 
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Briers by covering them with a little grafting 
wax or anything that will prevent them from 
reaching the pith, for it is only when that is 
exposed that tne insect makes use of the stem. 
-6. S. S. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES A REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing ( S . W. (?.).—It is now too late to stop 
your Chrysanthemums—at least, in most cases 
—with the object in view of getting second 
“ crown ’’-buds. We have, therefore, laid 
down the rule to be observed for a first 
“ crown ”-bud selection— 

Which but! to 

Name. | When to stop. | retain. 


Mias Elsie Teichmann 

M. Demay Toill&ndiere 
Mr. T. Carrington 
Modesto 

W. Seward 

N. C.S. Jubilee 
Hairy Wonder 
Edith Dash wood 
Hanweli Glory (inn.) 
Mme. Ferlat 


2nd week May First crown 

2nd week May First crown 

About May 21 First crown 

3rd week May First crown 

At once Second crown 

Alxmt May 25 First crown 

3rd week May First crown 

May 21 First crown 

Late in May First crown 

I Ate in May First crown 

Mons. Pankoucke.—Natural break, pinching plant after¬ 
wards third week in June, securing first buds succeeding 
this. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing’ the buds (G. B.).—Ot the varieties 
in your list, several would succeed much better 
on a second “ crown ”-bud selection, but in 
most cases it is now too late to effect this satis¬ 
factorily. Treat your plants as follows:— 

I I Which bud to 

Name. | When to stop. | select. 


Louise 

Royal Standard 
Lord Brooke 
Mme. Carnot 
Joseph Chamberlain 
Duke of York 
Niveum 
Australie 
Princess May 


Natural break 
About May 12 
lASt week April 
At once 
3rd week May 
2nd week May 
2nd week May 
Natural break 
1st week May 


Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 


A selection of early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums for towns.— It is 

not always an easy matter to make a selection 
of a few early-flowering Chrysanthemums to 
embrace varieties of different shades of colour, 
and also known for their freedom of flowering. 
There are numerous gardens in the metropolis 
and others in and around large provincial towns 
where the accommodation is very limited, and 
where the many beautiful subjects often 
described and figured in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated cannot be grown, and on this account 
many would-be gardeners have got discouraged, 
and after trial and only partial success, and in 
some cases absolute failure, the beautifying of 
their small patch of garden has been given up 
in disgust. Of the limited number of subjects 
which will thrive in small gardens, where the 
atmospheric conditions are far from satisfac¬ 
tory, it is well to know that the early Chrys¬ 
anthemums will succeed provided the more 
robust among them l>e selected. Those who 
have visited Victoria Park in the late autumn 
must have been surprised at the happy results 
achieved there with the early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and when it is remembered that this 
open space is surrounded by a thickly populated 
area, in which, too, numerous factory chimneys 
are constantly emitting smoke ana fumes so 
prejudicial to successful plant culture, the 
splendid results achieved with the early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums should encourage dwellers 
in and around towns to try a few plants for 
themselves. Half-a-dozen sorts should be made 
up of the following: Madame Marie Masse, 
lilac-mauve; Crimson Marie Masse, chestnut- 
crimson ; Ivy Stark, orange-yellow; Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel, orange, terra-cotta ; Martin¬ 
mas, pink ; and Alice Butcher, reddish-orange. 
The first four are Japanese and the last two 
Pompon sorts.—E. G. 


!•"“ As many oj the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week , 
for the coming three months , a copy oj the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current wtePt 
issuc t which will be marked thus * # * 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing Clianthus puniceus.—I shall 
be much obliged if you will tell me the correct 
treatment of the Lobster-plant (Clianthus). 1 
have a plant against a south wall, the soil is 
deep, rather stiff loam. Does it require rich 
feeding, and, if so, what manure is most suit¬ 
able ?—WtSTrARK. 

The difficulty of advising in your case is that 
there is no indication of locality, but, generally 
speaking, it may be said that tne Lobster-plant 
(Clianthus puniceus) will succeed only on a wall 
out-of-doors in the more favoured districts >f 
the country, such as the south and west of 
England, and in parts of Ireland. Even in the 
neighbourhood of London it needs the protection 
of a greenhouse. Where planted out, a good 
open loam suits it best, and, given this, it re¬ 
quires little if any feeding. If yours is a still 
loam the incorporation of some leaf-mould with 
it will be an advantage. 

Treatment of Palm.—I have a fine large 
Fan-leaf Palm, which I am very desirous of 
keeping nice, but know nothing about its 
requirements. It is about 4 feet 6 inches high, 
but is in a pot of only 6 inches diameter, and 
appears to want repotting, judging from tho 
quantity of roots to be seen protruding from 
the mould. I wish to keep it in the sitting- 
room. Will you kindly tell me whether my 
surmise is correct, and give me a few hints as to 
the general treatment, &c. ? —Ignoramus. 

Judging by your description, the Fan Palm 
(Latania) needs repotting, and the present is a 
good time of the j'ear for carrying this out. 
Take an 8-inch pot, drain with a few pieces of 
broken crocks, and repot your Palm therein, 
pressing tho soil down moderately firm. The 
ball of earth should be kept about ^ inch below 
the rim of the pot in order to allow for water¬ 
ing. A suitable potting compost is two-thirds 
good loam to one-third leaf-mould, and enough 
silver sand to be readily detected when mixed. 
In turning the plant out of the pot in which it 
has been growing it will in all probability tic 
found that there are several stout roots curled 
around the bottom. Care should be taken not 
to damage these, and if they are clasping the 
broken crocks tightly do not remove these. 
The after treatment will consist in keeping the 
soil fairly moist, not sodden, but whenever 
necessary, water thoroughly, and not in dribbles. 
Once or twice a week will in all probability bo 
often enough to water. Sponging the leaves 
and stems with tepid water once a week will 
greatly tend to keep your plant in good health. 

Plants for sunny cold greenhouse. 

—Will you give me the benefit of your advice 
in making a selection for a cold sunny green¬ 
house, in which I wish to grow a collection of 
choice bulbs, etc., in pans, such as the rarer win¬ 
ter and spring-flowering Crocuses, smaller Irises, 
bulbs like Tecophyliea cyanocrocus, Lachenalias 
(if they will do), hardy Cyclamen, Narcissi (not 
common kinds, but Bulbocodium, etc.), and 
Cypripediums, Anemones, etc ? I will ask you 
also to tell me time of planting and suitable soil 
for each family ? House will accommodate 
about 100 pans the size of an ordinary 4d. terra¬ 
cotta seed-pan, but deeper.—M. L. Williams. 

Owing to tho wide range of subjects to choose 
from, a selection of about a hundred is not an 
easy matter, but the following are likely to give 
satisfaction. The Lachenalias would scarcely 
succeed under such conditions. Deep (>ans 
would be just the thing for most of the subjects 
indicated, the amount of drainage varying 
according to the requirements of the plants. 
Except otherwise mentioned, autumn isi the 
best time for potting. Anemone blandc., A. 
blanda alba, A. fulgens, A. nemorosa., A. 
nemorosa alba, A. ltobinsoniana ; pot in » 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Calo- 
ehorti, various ; peat, loam, and sand suit these? 
welL Chionodoxas in variety; soil an for 
Anemone. Crocus species in variety ; obtain in 
early autumn, and pot at once in sandy loam, 
lightened by a little leaf-mould. Cyclamens, 
hardy ; soil as for Anemone. Cypriped: umsq 
hardy ; C. spectabile needs peat and leaf-mould* 
the others in a mixture of loam, peat, and land! 
Erythroniums; soil as for Anemone. Fritil- 
larias; loam, leaf-mould, and sand will suit 
them well. Hepaticas; soil as for the last. 
Iris species; soil as for Erythronium, with an 
additional amount of sand. Muscaris j pat in 
ordinary soil. Narcissus Bulbocodium, N 
Originalfrom 
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citrinus, N. minimus, N. minor, N. tenuifolius, 
N. triandru8, and N. triandrus albus ; pot in , 
early autumn in sandy loam, lightened by a little 
leaf-mould. Primulas, species; mix a little 
sandstone with the soil. SaXifragas ; mix 1 
lenty of sandstone with the soil. Scillas. 
hortia galacifolia ; pot in peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Sisyrinchium granctiflorum ; sandy soil. 
Tecophylrea cyanocrocus; good sandy loam. 
Triteleia laxa ; as for Narcissus. Tulipa 
species ; sandy loam, lightened by a little leaf- 
mould. 

BEGONIA GEMMATA. 

Many hybrid Begonias have been raised within 
the last few years, and while many are remark¬ 
able for their handsome blossoms, the fine- 
foliaged varieties are also strongly represented. 
The introduction of the pretty little B. decora 
(a native of Penang) in 1893 was soon followed 
by several varieties, in which it figured as one of 
the parents, generally in conjunction with some 
of the numerous forms of B. Rex. Such is the 
parentage of B. gemmata, herein figured, 
whose leaves are charmingly dotted with silver 


good time for this, and the cuttings will be 
rooted by the spring. Cuttings a foot long may 
also be inserted firmly in the open ground for 
two-thirds of their length and covered with a 
hahdlight. The best season for this is October. 
After the cuttings are struck'they may be grown 
on in pots or planted out. Whichever plan is 
followed, the points of the shoots should when 
young be pinched out to encourage a bushy 
habit of growth, and the plants must be tho¬ 
roughly exposed to air and sunshine, as these 
conditions are favourable to the development of 
flower-buds. If in the open ground they should 
be transplanted every year. Plants so obtained 
will take three years before the}’ are sufficiently 
strong for forcing. 

Treatment of Asparagus plumosus. 

—I have a large Asparagus Fern which has been 
I for the past three years in a 12-inch pot. It 
I stands in a moderately-heated greenhouse, from 
which it is never removed. Usually, through¬ 
out the year, it has been more or less covered 
with the delightful fronds so characteristic of the 
plant, but for the past six months the fronds j 
have for the most part dried up and fallen away, 
and the only bright green fronds which I have I 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES FOR COLD HOUSES. 
Tomato-plants for growing in cold-houses are, 
I find, much better for being raised early and 
forwarded in warmth before placing them in 
their final positions. I used to sow the seed so 
that the plants would be in 6-inch pots before 
planting them out the third week in May. 
These were planted in a cold-house in narrow 
borders formed against the front wall of the 
house, the outer edge of the border being held 
in position by a wall of turf. If the weather 
proved cold after they were planted they were 
some time before they started growing again, 
even with the aid of whatever sun-heat could 
be conserved, either by keeping the houses 
closed entirely or by shutting them up early in 
the day. Under favourable conditions the plants 
grew fast enough, but a considerable amount of 
time was consumed in their getting into a bear¬ 
ing condition, with the consequent result that 
they would barely reach the top of the house 
by the end of the season. If they succeeded in 
accomplishing this the last 
few trusses of fruit seldom 



_ _ or ever ripened, they being 

formed too late. These 
plants also fruited freely 
enough, but so much of the 
time in the early part of 
the summer being utilised 
in making growth, they 
did not yield so much fruit 
by quite one-fourth as they 
might have done had the 
plants been older and lar- 
ger to start with. 

This, therefore, led to a 
change of plans. In the 
first place, planting in 
- narrow borders was aban¬ 

doned, and boxes made to 
fit the houses were sub¬ 
stituted. These were made 
of such a length that they 
|V; could be carried from one 

house to another, and were 
11 inches deepand the same 
in width. The seeds were 
sown early in March and 
the plants afterwardsgrown 
on without a check in a 
vinery until the pots were 
fairly full of roots. In 
the meantime the boxes 
were half filled with suit¬ 
able compost and placed in 
another vinery just being 
started. The plants when 
ready were transferred to 
these, one stake being 
placed for the support of 
each pair of plants, and 
after being watered home 
were kept rather on the 
dry side until they began 
to grow freely. By the 
middle of May these plants were between 2 feet 
and 3 feet high. The soil in the boxes was per¬ 
meated with roots in all directions, and the 
plants were therefore in excellent condition for 
transferring to their final quarters. When this 
was done they experienced no check, and bv 
keeping the houses somewhat close for a week 
or so they soon reached some distance up the 
wires. These eventually bore great quantities 
of fruit throughout the whole length of the 
stems, the total weight being far in excess of 
that obtained from plants grown under the 
system previously mentioned. Of course, 
boxes of this description take up a great deal of 
room, but when it can be done it certainly pays. 
Six-inch or 7-inch pots might also be used, 
which, if not quite so suitable as boxes, would 
have the advantage of taking up less space. At 
any rate, where it is possible to forward the 
plants in the manner described, the advantage 
gained in the shape of a heavier yield of fruit is 
ample compensation for the extra trouble and 
labour involved. 


Eegonia gemmata. From a photograph by Col. Taylor, Norbiton, Surrey. 


on a green ground, while the outline of the leaf 
does not form a continuous curve as in most 
varieties of B. Rex. The members of this class 
of Begonia are extremely useful for many pur¬ 
poses, as grown in pots they form handsome 
specimens, next, planted on a dead Tree-Fern 
stem, as shown in Gardknjno Illustrated, 
page 659, last volume, many pleasing combi¬ 
nations may be formed. For draping the edges 
of stages or wherever there is but a shallow 
rooting medium these Begonias in conjunction 
with small Ferns are of great service. Many of 
them may be kept in a greenhouse or even in 
the dwelling-house during the summer, but in 
winter they need a minimum temperature of 


got have been small and few and far between. 
The main shoots, which probably are 3 feet or 
4 feet in height, however, appear to be in 
vigorous health. It occurs to me that probably 
the plant is suffering from starvation, seeing 
that it has not moved for three years. I shall 
be greatly indebted if you would advise me how 
to proceed to bring the plant back to its pristine 
vigour and beauty ?— I. V. Battiscombe. 

In all probability the soil is completely ex¬ 
hausted, and the plant is, as you suggest, suffer¬ 
ing from starvation. The better way will be to 
repot it, and most likely the 12-in<Jh pot is large 
enough for the purpose. It should be turned 
out of the pot, and all the old and exhausted 
soil carefully removed ; then drain the pot well, 
and repot the plant in a compost consisting of 
two-thirds loam to one-third of leaf-mould, and 
a fair sprinkling of silver-sand. The soil should 
be pressed down moderately firm. After pot¬ 
ting give enough-water to keep the soil moist, 
but be careful not to make it too wet. An 
occasional syringing overhead is of great ser¬ 
vice. If the ball of earth is a mass of roots 
a larger pot will, of course, be necessary, but 
where the same pot is again used it must be 
thoroughly washed and allowed to become quite 
dry before using. Shade from bright sunshine. 


Whit© Lilac for forcing.— Can you tell 
me how* to start plants of white Lilac for 
forcing ? Can cuttings or side shoots be taken 
from a bush growing out-of-doors?—E. L. A., 
Kent. 

The white Lilac may be struck from cuttings 
of the side shoots taken off at a length of about 
6 inches, inserted into pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in an ordinary garden frame kept fairly 
close. The end of August or in September is a 


Cucumbers in greenhouse (Grove , 
BinninghamJ .—As it is possible that immediate 
contact with the warm bed of Cocoa-fibre may 
promote some fungoid growth,.it is best to keep 
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the pots in which you plant your Cucumbers on 
the surface, and by so doing bring the plants 
up nearer to the wire trellis under the roof on 
which you would train them. We should prefer 
12-inch to 10 inch pots, or even Seakale pots 
turned upside down ; clean boxes, 12 inches by 
12 inches and 10 inches by 12 inches deep, with 
holes burnt through the bottom, do very well. 
If your house is 9 feet long there is ample room 
on one side for three plants in pots. It will be 
wise to lay a slab of wood along on the Cocoa- 
fibre on which to stand the pots, as then they 
will not sink down into it. Use chiefly good 
turfy loam and the rest old decayed manure for 
compost. 

GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Ornamental Maples are 
useful when grown in pots for decoration trained 
either as standards or pyramids. Shrubs which 
have been forced must be kept under glass until 
the wood gets a bit firm and the weather 
genial. To keep Deutzias in good condition 
they should be cut back after flowering and 
forced to make growth by keeping the plants in 
heat for a time. Every bit of young wood will 
be full of flower-buds next season if the young 
shoots are properly ripened. There will be no 
necessity for any crowding now, and every 
plant that lias passed its best, should be moved 
out to other structures, or be thrown on the 
rubbish-heap. Few gardeners have sufficient 
resolution to clear out old specimens or plants 
which have done their best and not likely to 
lie so useful in the future. Provided there are 
proper facilities for propagation, young plants 
should l>e raised every spring, so that there 
may lie relays of young plants coming on. 
This refers not only to soft-wooded plants, but 
toother things which may be raised from seeds or 
cuttings. Amaryllises will last longer in the 
conservatory than in a warmer house, and when 
mingled with Ferns or light-foliaged plants the 
effect is much enhanced. Any Palms which 
require repotting may now have a shift. 
English growers use more loam for Palms than 
the Continental growers, and for cool-house 
work the plants are more lasting in loam to the 
extent of one-half, at any rate, but the loam 
should be of good quality. Palms are strong¬ 
rooting plants, and require at this season and 
through the summer plenty of moisture, and 
when potted in light materials they are more 
likely to be found dry suddenly, and then the 
plants suffer, and the ends of the fronds turn 
brown. When the large white-flowered Brug- 
mansia is planted out in the border it requires 
very copious supplies of moisture with liquid- 
manure twice a week. It is only suitable for 
planting in a large, lofty house, and in such 
structures it is beautiful when in flower. When 
grown in pots the plants may be plunged in 
a sheltered position during summer. Cuttings 
off the end of the shoots just as the sap is 
rising soon root in a warm-house. All plants 
will require more water now, and on mild nights 
a little air may be left on all night along the 
ridge. 

Stove. —The plants here are now growing 
rapidly and will require opening out. As the 
season goes on a few plants will be moved to the 
conservatory, and most of the young, soft- 
wooded plants will be shifted to a low pit where 
the required treatment can be better given than 
in a house where there are large specimens 
that require more room. In a general way it 
is better where possible to keep the young 
growing plants in a close pit by themselves to 
be more fully exposed by-and-bye. Where 
possible also a small house should be given up 
to such fine-foliaged plants as Dracaenas and 
Crotons to put colour into the foliage. I do 
not say that either Crotons or Dracaenas should 
lie grown altogether without shade in hot 
weather, but the shade should be light and not 
used till there are signs of distress, removing 
it early in the afternoon. Caladiums must 
have shade, but even with these, shade should 
not be too dense or the leaf-stalks will be lack¬ 
ing in robustness. If the syringe is used in the 
stove now the water must be pure rain water or 
the leaves will be covered with a disagreeable 
white or grey tinge from the deposition of lime. 
Never water any specimen plant without find¬ 


ing out its condition, and there is no better way 
than rapping the sides of the pots with the 
knuckles. 

Melons in houses.— Never shade \Ielons. 
In very hot weather keep down the tempera¬ 
ture by ventilation. Of course, this requires 
Experience. The heat of the bed and the sun¬ 
shine should be utilised to the utmost. It is 
only when the foliage is likely to suffer that 
more air should be given. It is always wise 
when the day opens bright and is likely to l>e 
hot to give a little air early in the morning 
along the highest point, this drying and harden¬ 
ing the foliage in a way that nothing but venti¬ 
lation can do. This will be followed by earl}' 
closing—by three o’clock, or later on by three- 
thirty -with the usual syringing or damping. 
When the Melon flowers are opening endeavour 
to get the female blooms dry by 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon, or as soon after as possible, and 
then fertilise the blossoms. Plant Melons, 
using good, sound loam, heavy rather than light. 

Ventilating: vineries. —This is impor¬ 
tant, and should be thoroughly understood. 
Of course, anyone can throw open lights, but 
that is not what is meant by the gardener when 
he speaks of ventilating a forcing-house. As 
soon as the sun plays fully on the roof of a vinery 
the temperature inside begins to rise, and 
moisture is speedily deposited on the berries. 
This should be avoided for various reasons, and 
to meet this rising temperature a little air 
should be given along the ridge as soon as the 
thermometer begins to move. This lets out the 
heated air and keeps the atmosphere inside 
buoyant and sweet, and all through the morn¬ 
ing as the sun mounts higher the ventilation 
must lie kept w r ell abreast of the rising tempe¬ 
rature. The time to force with warmth and 
moisture is from three o’clock or three-thirty in 
the afternoon till the evening. 

Tomatoes under glass.— There is much 
work in tying and rubbing off* side shoots now, 
which cannot w ithout injury be postponed. The 
gardener’s life must be an active one or things 
soon go wrong. Ail the best men I have known 
have been early risers and went late to their 
rest, and no garden can be successfully carried 
on where a man counts his time too closely. 
Cold Tomato-houses may be planted now, but 
where possible all glasshouses should be heated 
more or less. It is the early crops which pay. 

Window gardening. —Window boxes 
should lie painted and got ready for the summer 
occupants. Ivy Geraniums are charming. A 
set of boxes last year was much admired, and 
w'as filled at the back with dark Heliotrope, 
the front overhung with white Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums. 

Outdoor garden.— Violets intended for 
next autumn framing should now be planted in 
good land 1 foot apart each way. Cuttings 
rooted in frames last September are now strong, 
well-rooted plants, and will start away at once. 
Bedding plants should be worked out into cold- 
frames to make room in the houses. Orna¬ 
mental Grasses should be sown outside thinly. 
There is yet time to sow hardy annuals. Seed¬ 
ling Carnations that w'ere sown in heat should 
be transplanted to a bed outside when large 
enough. They w'ill not flower this year, but 
they will make strong plants for next year. 
Plant Hollyhocks and sow seeds to flower next 
year. Hollyhocks, if carefully saved, come 
fairly true to colour. Herbaceous Phloxes, 
divided every second year to obtain fine spikes, 
should be planted in rich land and mulched 
later in the season. Summer-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums should be in every garden. There 
is much variety now among the summer and 
early autumn-flowering vaiieties, and strong 
young plants set out now will brighten up the 

g arden at a time when flowers are wanted. 

ists of the best varieties have often been 
given, and therefore I need not refer to them 
more fully here. There is no better flower for 
cutting than Coreopsis grandiflora. Seedlings 
set out now w'ill flower all summer. Hollies 
and other Evergreens may still be planted. 

Fruit garden.— Fruit blossoms are late, 
and the chances are in favour of a good fruit 
season. In our climate it is, perhaps, hardly 
wise to thin the blossom buds. I have seen it 
done, but I have never b3en convinced of its 
advantage, and it certainly takes time. If we 
could ensure all the blossoms setting, then it 


would be wise id tbin out the small weak buds 
to concentrate the growing force in those left. 
But though I have never seen the force of thin¬ 
ning the Suds of outdoor fruits, there is a great 
advantage in thinning the fruits when the crop 
is quite safe. With the early cooking varieties 
some of the thinning may be left till the fruits— 
especially Apples—are large enough for use, 
taking the largest first and leaving the others 
to grow on. We must not forget when the 
fruitful season comes, and the trees are likely 
to lie heavily laden, to give extra nourishment, 
either in the shape of liquid-manure or rich top- 
dressings, including a mixture of chemical 
manures. Do not omit to mulch Strawberries 
with long litter to keep the roots moist and the 
fruit clean. A sprinkling of soot and lime may 
be spread among the plants first if there are 
slugs or snails about. Some of the best of the 
early forced Strawberries may be reserved for 
planting outside on the chance of an autunm 
crop or to produce a good full crop next season 
and to be cleared away. 

Vegetable garden. —The hoe must have 
free play among growing crops, especially seed¬ 
lings through the ground ; this work, of course, 
is done when the surface is dry. There would 
be less trouble w'ith slugs and other insects if 
the hoe were uied freely. Various crops will also 
require earthing up. Cauliflowers turning in 
should either have the leaves tied loosely over 
the hearts or a leaf may lie broken over them to 
protect them from sun and frost. Liquid - 
manure may be used freely to Cauliflowers and 
Lettuces. Sow plenty of Scarlet Runner ant 7 
Canadian Wonder Kidney Beans. (’arduous 
may l>e sown in prepared trenches now two 
or three seeds in a patch 15 inches apart to be 
afterwards singled out, selecting, of course, the 
best. In thinning all crops the weight of the 
crop may be increased by a careful select ion of 
the plants left. There is yet time to sow long 
Beet. The Turnip-rooted Beet turns in quickly, 
and is usually sown a month earlier than the 
long-rooted kinds. Those who want very late 
Celery for flavouring may sow' thinly a little seed 
of a good red kind outside on a well-prepared 
bed. Broad Beans may be sown once moie 
for late use. Sow plenty of Marrow Peas for 
use in August. Ne Plus Ultra and Walkers 
Perpetual are reliable for late use where quality 
is a first consideration. Turnips may be sown 
more freely now ; a little superphosphate may 
be sown in the drills with the seeds—about 4 lb. 
per rod will be sufficient. Globe Artichokes 
may be transplanted now. K. Hobday. 
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THB COMING WJflBK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

May 7th. — Sowed more hardy annuals, 
including Sweet Peas, for successional blooming. 
Planted out a lot of bulbs which have flowered 
indoors. All spare time is devoted to Btirring 
the surface among young plants. This work is, 
of course, only done when the surface is dry. 
Shifted on Tomatoes for outside. Pricked off 
early Cinerarias into boxes and moved to cool- 
frame. 

May 8th .—Sowed Chinese Primulas. Shifted 
on rooted cuttings of double Primulas, staking 
and tying Fuchsias. Cut down a lotcof Deut¬ 
zias that have been forced to induce a lot of 
young wood to break. The plants will be kept 
in heat whilst this is taking place. Early 
Potatoes on warm borders are sheltered with 
a few flaky bits of Bracken, which lets through 
the air and yet affords shelter. Prepared 
trenches for early Celery. 

May 9th. — Sowed various kinds of winter 
Greens. Pricked off Brussels Sprouts from a 
previous sowing. Sowed long-rooted Beet. 
Commenced disbudding Peaches on south wall, 
only a little being clone at first. A little 
Tobacco-powder is dusted where there is likeiy 
to be any fly. There will be no trouble from 
insects where a little Tobacco-powder is occa¬ 
sionally used from this onwards, and the expense 
is very small. 

May 10th .—Painted the hot-water pipes in 
early vineries with sulphur, and a little soft- 
soap to make the sulphur adhere. This is used 
as a preventive. Watered all inside borders 
with liquid-manure with the chill off Potted 
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off Balaams. Sowed Cookaoomba and Celoaias 
in hot-bed. As fast as the Potatoes are cleared 
out of the frames the latter are used for prick¬ 
ing out tender annuals. 

May 11th .—Moved a lot of Pelargoniums just 
coming into bloom to conservatory. Pottea on 
a lot of seedling Ferns. Small plants of 
Maiden hairs are in demand for dinner-table 
decoration. We are increasing our stock of 
Adiantum Farleyense, and for this purpose are 
dividing up young vigorous plants into single 
crowns. Shifted on double Petunias to make 
specimens for conservatory. When neatly 
staked they are very useful, and last a long 
time. 

May ltth .—All bedding plants are moved to 
cold-frames to be hardened ready for going out. 
In cutting Asparagus all the grass, little and 
big, is cut now ; the small stuff comes in for 
flavouring soups, etc. The syringe is now used 
freely in the orchard-house in bright weather, 
but we never syringe Grapes after thinning is 
completed. Planted out more Lettuces. Tied 
up early Lettuces in cold-house to blanch. 


BBSS. 


Putting: swarm into frame-hive 

(Bet *).—Your frame-hive should be furnished 
with comb foundation before introducing the 
swarm into it. The foundation may be either 
in small strips 3 inches wide or in full sheets, 
and fixed to the top bar of each frame. The 
foundation, besides saving the Bees an immense 
amount of labour in comb building, ensures the 
combs being built within the frames in such a 
manner as to render their removal from the hive 
perfectly easy. The tops of the frames should 
be covered with two or three thicknesses of 
carpet or felt—these are called the quilts. After 
having shaken the swarm into a straw skep 
from the branch or twig upon which the Bees 
have clustered, the roof and quilts should be 
removed from the frame-hives, and the swarm 
thrown from the skep upon the tops of the 
frames, when a light cloth being thrown over 
them the Bees will quickly run down between 
the foundation and form a cluster. As soon as 
they are settled down quietly the quilts should 
ba put on and the roof replaced. Another way 
of getting the Bees into the frame-hive is to 
raise the hive an inch or so from the floor-board, 
lay a sheet of newspaper upon the alighting 
board (the hive having been placed upon the 
ground in front of the stand), and shake the 
Bees down in front of the hive, which they will 
soon enter, when it may be replaced upon its 
stand. The Bees will soon get to work upon 
the comb foundation, and in a few days form 
numbers of cells for the reception of honey and 
brood. It iB a wise precaution to feed swarms 
for the first week or so after hiving. It gives 
the 'Bees a good start in their new home, 
encourages the queen in egg-laying, and makes 
success more certain. Should wet weather 
ensue and no feeding be performed the chances 
are that the season will pass before the Bees are 
able to store sufficient food to last them 
through the following winter. The great secret 
in successful Bee-keeping is to keep all hives 
strong in population ana heavy with stores.— 

« U fl 


Bees In roof of house (H. Bowen).— 
When Bees have once established themselves in 
a house roof it is usually a most difficult matter 
to expel them. Smoking them with Tobacco 
and sulphur is useless, only causing them to 
cluster more closely between the combs, unless, 
indeed, the roof should happen to be perfectly 
air tight, when, of course, the fumes would soon 
destroy the Bees. Unless the combs can be 
removed entirely there is little chance of getting 
ritl of the Bees, but this could be done if a hole 
Ini made in the roof sufficiently large to allow a 
full view of the combs, when the operator being 
armed with veil and gloves, and a smoker well 
charged with smouldering brown paper, could, 
after a liberal use of the latter, cut away the 
combs one by one by means of a long-bladed 
knife, and brush off the Bees into a skep or 
box. The Bees would be valuable at this season 
for adding to a hived colony, or the combs could be 
fixed in the frames of a hive and the Bees shaken 


in amongst them, thus forming a good stock. 
You could, probably, frnd-an old Bee-ktoper ' 
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your neighbourhood who would undertake the 
operation for the sake of the Bees and combs he 
would thus secure.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Long-tailed Titmouse (Perthshire).— 
The bird sent for identification is a specimen of 
the Long-tailed Titmouse, sometimes called the 
Bottle Tit from the nest it constructs being 
somewhat like a bottle in shape. It is indi¬ 
genous to Great Britain, in the winter, collect¬ 
ing in small flocks, which perambulate woods 
and orchards, in search of hidden insect 
life. The nest is of very beautiful construction, 
usually placed in a dense bush, the outside 
being neatly covered with Lichens, and so often 
escaping observation.—S. S. G. 

Goldfinch Mule J Conit ant Reader ).—If 
you were to cover the top of the cage it would 
at once cure your bird of the bad habit of con¬ 
stantly pecking at the wires. An oval-topped 
cage is unsuitable, and as these lively birds 
require a great deal of exercise, the cage pro¬ 
vided for them should not be less than 18 inches 
in length by 12 inches wide, and about 14 inches 
high, while there should be at least two 
perches. If you do not wish to provide a 
larger cage give your bird something to peck 
at to divert its attention, such os a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone, which will also tend to keep it 
in good health. Provide it also with a good 
supply of green food, such as the flowering tops 
of Groundsel, and also Thistle-heads when ripe. 
Give your bird plenty of grit sand to pick over, 
as without small stones in the gizzard that 
organ cannot perform the function of digestion 
properly, ana good health cannot be main¬ 
tained.—S. S. G. 

Bullfinches breeding in confine¬ 
ment (H .).—Your birds would be more likely 
to succeed in nest building were you to supply 
them with a small evergreen or bush of some 
kind in which to construct their domicile. 
The kind of building material furnished 
is rather particular, there being nothing so 
eagerly collected and used by these birds in 
nest building as root-fibres, the coarse form¬ 
ing the foundation and the fine the interior 
of the nest. In an outdoor aviary these birds 
will build and rear their young, but we have 
never known them do bo in the house. 
Should you be so fortunate as to have any 
young ones hatched, do not fail to supply the 
old birds with abundance of fresh green food, 
as upon this depends success in rearing young 
Bullfinches.—S. S. G. 


AQUARIA. 

Gold-fish (M. C .).—The introduction of the 
purchased fish to your tank is, doubtless, the 
cause of the trouble, as it is evidently suffering 
from an attack of the vegetable parasite (Sapo- 
legnia ferox), which is a great enemy to Gold¬ 
fish, and very contagious. It is brought about 
in most instances through the water being 
allowed to become foul from the presence of 
decaying animal matter. Upon the lea^t indica¬ 
tion of this growth being observed the sufferer 
should be removed from its companions, and 
no strange fish, especially if purchased, should 
be introduced unless it has been for some time 
in quarantine. This mould or fungus sometimes 
spreads over the whole body, giving its victim 
a hoary appearance. If a cure is wished for 
the best way of accomplishing this is to place 
the patient in a shallow vessel covered with 
wire-netting, and allow the water from a gently 
running tap to fall upon it till all traces of the 
mould have disappeared. In a properly man¬ 
aged aquarium there is little danger of the 
appearance of this disease, although the intro¬ 
duction of a purchased fish is often attended 
with great risk.—8. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


Feeding: poultry (E. J. Fleming).— It 
would not do to feed with a mixture of brewer’s 
grains and middlings for the first meal in the 
day. The birds having fasted so many hours 
require something more nourishing for breakfast. 
Nothing can be better than Barley-meal, with a 


small proportion of Maize-meal, mixed to a 
crumbling paste with scalding water. Potatoes 
are a cheap food if boiled ana mixed with bran 
or meal, as they contain a large proportion of 
nutriment. They may be advantageously and 
profitably given where the number of eggs pro¬ 
duced is of more consequence than their flavour 
or goodness. Another cheap soft food may be 
composed of boiled Mangold, Swedes, or white 
Turnips, thickened with middlings or Barley- 
meal. But it should be remembered-Fowls soon 
grow tired of the same food, and thrive all the 
better for having as great a variety of diet as 
possible. You would, of course, only give the 
so ft food as the first meal of the day. Good 
sound Barley is not to be beaten as a poultry 
food ; Maize is good, but must not be given in 
too large a proportion, as it is very fattening 
from the great quantity of oil it contains; 
Buckwheat is about eoual to Barley as a flesh 
former and egg producer, and can often lie 
obtained at a low price.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Roots of trees penetrating: the land 
of another owner. —The gardens belonging 
to a row of detached houses are merely separated 
by palings, and our trees overlap, but my neigh¬ 
bour has cut the roots of some of my trees which 
are 20 years or 30 years old, and is slowly kill¬ 
ing the trees. Have I any remedy ?—S. 

If the roots penetrate the land of your neigh¬ 
bour he may lawfully sever those roots and 
you have no remedy whatever. No easement 
can be obtained by the extension of roots in a 
neighbour’s soil, no matter how long the exten¬ 
sion may have continued.—K. C. T. 

Are greenhouses rateable? (J. B.). 
—Yes. All properties are to be rated at the 
sums at which they would be reasonably expec' ed 
to let on yearly tenancies, less certain deduc¬ 
tions for repairs, etc. If the letting value of 
the property has been increased bv the erection 
of the greenhouses, you are clearly rateable on 
that increased value. Ask yourself if you 
would let the land and the greenhousos at the 
same rent as you would have done previous 
to erecting the greenhouses.—K. C. T. 

Made servant’s license.— I keep a gar¬ 
dener at £1 Is. a week, and a boy at os. a 
week. The boy cleans knives and boots, etc., 
and helps to milk, and assists in the garden. 
The Excise officer tells me I must take out si 
license for the boy. Must I do so? On en¬ 
quiry I find that many neighbours do not take 
out licenses under similar circumstances.— 
I. D. G. 

This case lies very near the borderland, but, 
on the whole, I think the officer is right, ami 
you arc liable to duty. If the boy was engaged 
for the greater part of his time in a non-taxable 
capacity, and was only occasionally engaged in a 
taxable capacity,a license would not be required. 
For instance, if he spent the greater part of his 
time in doing ordinary labourer’s work in the 
garden, and a part in milking, and occasionally 
m cleaning boots and knives, etc., you woul<l 
not be liable, but if the greater part of his time 
is occupied in gardener’s work, or in house work, 
a license must be taken out.—K. C. T. 

Mortgaged property. —I own an acre of 
land, ana a few years ago built a house upon it, 
and four years since mortgaged it for £350. I 
have lieen unable to repay the capital sum, and 
I have not paid any interest, and no application 
has been made to me for repayment. A bill 
was posted on the house notifying the side, and 
a few days later, the auctioneer sent for me and 
told me I must give up possession in 14 days. 
What should I do ?— Baden Bowel. 

In all probability you may be compelled to 
give up possession on the expiration of the 
notice, or ejectment may be brought against 
you ; but your statement is not very definite as 
to what has been done in the way of sale. 
Your statement implies that notice requiring 
repayment of the principal was not given you, 
and so, as it is possible that the terms of ” the 
mortgage deed may be Bomewhat unusual, I 
think it would be wise for you to consult a soli¬ 
citor and act upon the advice he will give. It 
is not clear whether the property has yet been 
sold, or whether the bill states that it is to bt) 
sold at a future dart©.—K. <j>. : T, 
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OORRBSPONDHNOB. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one tide of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 57, Southampton-strcct, Covcnt 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address cf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mimosa failing to bloom (Amateur).— Yes; out 
it down and you may pot it to start from the bottom, but 
perhaps it would be advisable, and more profitable in the 
end, to start with a young healthy plant. You do not 
say whether it is planted out or is growing in a pot. 

Jasminum grandlflorum (K. s. J.).— Jaaminum 
grand i Ho rum flowers best when allowed to grow at will, 
and in at least a fairly sunny ]>osition. Probablv your 
plant needs repotting, in which case it must l>e done at 
once, and the young growth then made should yield 
plenty of flowers next autumn. 

Hardy Fuchsias (E.).— The old bush Fuchsias are 
usually the best for permanent outdoor growth, but a 
south or warm aspect would decidedly l>e best. A north 
border might do very well in a hot, sunny district , but not 
otherwise. The best kinds are gracilis, gloliosa, Riocartoni, 
coocinea, and a tall-growing kind called corallina. No 
doubt many of the ordinary pot kinds would do very well 
in th“ open ground if properly protected in the winter. 

Leaves of a Tuberose withered </?.).—it may 
1ms that the Tuberose having been started in heat now feels 
the want of it, hence its condition. Or it may be that it 
has been allowed to get steamed in the frame, and thus 
the decayed leafage. The best place for it now, probably, 
would lie a warm greenhouse, but the withered condition 
of the leaves would indicate that the roots had suffered, 
and if that lie so, then the chances of getting the plant 
round are poor indeed. 

Tuberoses not starting (A).—it is very possible 
that the Tuberose-bull* may have been exposed to too 
cold a temperature before you got them, and this checked 
development. As a rule, the bulbs when potted should 
hive tne baneflt of a gentle bottom-heat to start them, 
an l the lack of this is probably the cause of many of the 
failures that appear so common in Tuberose culture. Of 
all imported bulbs perhaps the Tuberose is the most 
capricious to do well. 

Roses and Clematises (G.).— No better effect 
could probably be produced with any two plants than that 
obtainable by planting Tea Roses and the finer kinds of 
Clematises alternately on railings, walls, or fences ; or any. 
one not having these conveniences may easily erect a light 
wire fence for the purpose. Such a fence is very convenient 
for shutting out unsightly objects, or for forming a 
divisional line in the garden ; whilst the plant* mav l>e 
nadily protected by means of mats tied on either side of 
them during very severe weather. 

Stephanotis-leaves turning yellow (J. J.). 
—In all probability, the cause of your Stephanotis-leaves 
turning yellow and falling is that the roots were kept too 
dry during the winter, for the soil should always lie 
slightly moist at that season. The Stephanotia is natur¬ 
ally an evergreen, hence it should never be thoroughly 
dried up. At the same time it will need much less water 
in winter than when in full growth. A minimum tempe¬ 
rature of 55 degs. at that season is very suitable. If the 
roots have not suffered too severely it is very probable that 
your plant will push out new shoots and finally recover 
from the check it has sustained. 

Bulbs not flowering (Lichthld ).—Number 1 is 
Colchicum autumnale. Number 2, Leucojum pulchellum 
(Summer Snowflake). If the bulbs sent us are an average 
of the whole, they need lifting, as neither are anything 
approaching flowering size. We suspect the clumps are 
overcrowded. Lift and replant the Colchicum as soon as 
the leaves are ripened off, givinga little space between the 
bulbs, say about 3 inches asunder, planting in patches 
2 feet across or so. and about 4 inches deep. The Leuco¬ 
jum prefers a rather cool root-run, and good rich soil 
where this is not forthcoming. It is scarcely likely either 
of the kinds will reach flowering size under two years, as 
they are now considerably enfeebled, 

Lillum8, watering (j. M.).— Only give sufficient 
moisture to prevent the soil contracting from the side of 
the pot, which will not readily ensue if the pots are placed 
in a rather shady place. In instances such as this it is a 
good plan first to start the bulbs into growth in a box of 
damp Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and then pot them. With 
the soil fairly moist, however, at potting time these Lilies 
require but little water, and it will tie to the advantage of 
the bulbs even now if you err on the side of dryness. 
Standing beside a shady wall we have had these for a 
month after potting and not receive a single watering. If 
the bulbs are good and sound this half-dry soil is better, 
and will plump the bulbs into growth more steadily, and 
therefore naturally, than soil in a wetter condition. 

Azaleas after flowering (W. A. S.).— After 
Azaleas have done flowering growth recommences at once, 
and to encourage this the plants should be frequently 
syringed. They may at this period have a dose of weak 
soot-water alxrnt once a fortnight. The plants should by 
midsummer be stood out-of-doors in order that the wood 
lie thoroughly ripened, as a good deal of the future dis¬ 
play of bloom depends upon this. Take great care that 
the plants do not suffer from want of water when out- 
of-doors. Remove under cover when there is any danger 
from autumn frosts. If the plants need repotting it should 
be done at once, but Azaleas will grow and flower well for 
years without being disturbed at the roots. Any strag¬ 
gling shoots may be cut back, but do not prune more than 
is necessary, as the less cutting the better will be the 
show of blossoms. 
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Zonal Pelargoniums (L. //.).—The plants you 
describe as Geraniums are really as above named. They 
like plenty of sunshine and do admirably in a greenhouse 
when grown in pots, hut need liberal watering. When 
planted out into beds, especially in rich soil, and become 
freely rooted, they will bloom finely so long as thew’eather 
is warm and dry. When heavy rains come then strong 
growth follows, also little bloom ; hence these plants are 
often very disappointing in the flower garden in damp 
seasons or in the autumn. The Tuberous Begonia, now’ so 
much used for summer bedding, withstands rains much 
better, hence its jiopiilarity. But where your Zonals show’ 
a tendency to grow too gross, much is done to check that 
and to force them into flowering by plunging the plants 
into the soil still in their pots. 

Rose Oeline Forestier not flowering ( Y. Y.). 
—Some climbing Tea Noisette Roses are shy bloomers until 
the growths are well studded with laterals, then they will, 
as a rule, blossom freely. We presume you trained the 
10-foot rods of the above Rose perpendicularly, and 
perhaps retained them their full length. L’sually a foot 
or two of such rod* fails to'ripen, and, in consequence, 
flowerless growths break out as yours have done. If the 
rods had been lient almost horizontally they W’ould 
doubtless have yielded some flowers from the lower eyes. 
During the summer most of the eyes along the rods will 
break out into growth if you afford artificial heat and 
freely syringe the plant every morning, and on bright days 
. in the afternoon. Should these new growths not flower 
this summer, they will do so next spring if cut back to 
tw’o or three eyes from the main rods. 

Azalea rustlca after flowering (K. L. J.).— 
As you intend to keep your Azaleas for indoor use they 
had 1 letter lie grow n altogether in pots. If any of your 
plants that have finished flowering need repotting * this 
should lie done at once, using a mixture of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould and sand. It may, however, be borne in mind 
that, like the members of the Indian section, this class of 
Azaleas will stand in the same pot for years, provided they 
are carefully attended to, and are during the growing 
season occasionally watered with weak soot-water. Your 

f Hants that have flowered in the greenhouse should now 
>e gradually hardened off, so that when all danger from 
frosts is over they may be placed out-of-doors. Particular 
care must be taken that they arc not allowed to suffer 
from want of water at any time. Full exposure to air and 
sunshine during the summer is very conducive to the 
formation of flower-buds, upon which the next season’s 
display of blossoms dejiends. 

Plants for window-box (J . hi.).— Small plants of 
Aucitha japonica, Retinospora plumosa, R. p. aurea, and 
Cupresstis ereeta viridis would all be suitable winter 
subjects for a window-box. In summer you could use such 
things as Canary Creeper, trailing Lobelia, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, which are excellent for the purpose and 
free-flow’ering, Nasturtiums in variety, Campanula 
isopbylla alba, Zonal Pelargoniums, etc. Wallflower 
would lie very pleasing, and could be inserted lietween 
the small shrubs. Many of the free-growing annuals 
would also answer your purpose. Mignonette, Virginian 
Stock, Godetias and the like, and if not succeeding so well 
as in the more favoured positions, quite repay the trouble 
in city gardening. There are no climbing plants that can 
lie recommended to surpass the common Virginian Creeper 
(Anipelopsis hederacea) for quick and free annual growth. 
Sweet Peas, however, would be more attractive if such 
would prove suitable other ways. 

Shading a greenhouse (Ecclcs).— Certainly some 
light shading should lie furnished during hot sunshine to 
a greenhouse facing south on which the sun of necessity 
shines for several hours. But whilst such shading is need¬ 
ful in the case of plants in pots, it is not so with Tomatoes 
or Cucumbers. Both these plants endure strong heat 
well, but we must advise you that whilst Cucumbers like 
a rather close atmosphere where the syringe can be freely 
used morning and night, Tomato plants do not need 
syringing, want less heat, and like plenty of air. You 
need not fear that either Tomato or Cucumber plants will 
be burned up because the glass is not shaded, but the 
wires or trellis on which the plants are trained should be 
fully 10 inches to 12 inches from the glass. Foliage is apt 
to scald when it touches the glass. Your St. Joseph 
Strawberry plants and Chrysanthemums would soon lie 
better if stood outdoors; indeed, the Strawberry plants 
would be best if they be planted out. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A thin hedge (Nesbit).— Your best plan will be to 
clear out in the autumn nil the Privet and Elder, which 
are both boil hedge plants, and plant in their place a 
hedge of young Holly or i^uick. Rosa rugosa also makes a 
fine hedge, and is beautiful when the plants are in flower, 
and again in the autumn wheu covered with the richly - 
colonred heps. 

Aucubas in towns (G. II.). -Yes, the Aueuba is an 
excellent shrub for towns. In passing through one of the 
north-western squares in London the other day we saw 
two large bushes in perfect health dow’n in a deep area, the 
old leaves quite fresh and the young buds looking up as 
fresh as if in the country. Its leathery leaves seem made 
to withstand the evil influences of town smoke. 

FRUIT. 

Watering fruit-trees (M. S.).—Yos, you ought to 
give your trees a thorough soaking of water, more especially 
when the fruit has set. Afterwards apply a good mulch¬ 
ing of rotten manure in order to retain the moisture. 
Water freely during the Hummer, thus washing the good¬ 
ness of the manure to the root* of the trees. 

Melons plunged in pots (W.).— if the pots are 
plunged so tnat the roots can enter the bed over the tope 
of the pots when the fruits are swelling rapidly, compara¬ 
tively small pots will suffice. We have seen good Melons 
grown in 6-inch pots, plunged so that the roots can enter 
the bed. If the pots are not plunged deep enough for the 
roots to enter the bed over the run of the pot, they will 
still find their way through the hole in the bottom. Under 
any circumstances, when plunged, 10-inch pots will be 
large enough for anything. 

Vines not fruiting (E. C.) —Whilst your Vines in 
a high span-roof house seem to make robust growth 
annually they do not produce fruit, and we assume, there¬ 
fore, that for some reason or other the shoots thus 
| annually made either do not thoroughly ripen, or else 


they are not so strong as you assume. In either case it 
seems as if it would be good policy to remove all the top 
soil of the border down to the roots, also to open a trench 
along the front of the border fully 7 feet from the house 
and 2 feet deep, so as to sever all roots. Refill that trench 
with the soil taken from the surface, and cover up the 
roots with entirely fresh soil, one half of which should be 
turfy or yellow loam, with which are mixed, at the rate of a 
bushel to a cartload, fine bone-dust and two bushels of 
wood-ashes. Let this be 4 inches deep, and then over the 
whole put a thin covering of long stable-manure. That 
should renovate your Vines thoroughly. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb a vegetable (P . A. D .).—Under no 
circumstances can the stems of Rhubarb be described as 
fruit, although we use them to make tarts or sweets for 
table use. Nothing can properly be described as a fruit 
botanically, unless it is the produce of flowers, and is 
either seed or encloses seed. In gardening phrase every¬ 
thing that is suitable for eating as food, produced from 
flowers when ripe or matured, and consists of soft, 
succulent or juicy flesh, is termed fruit. Peas and Beans 
as pods are fruits, but not in the same sense. Tomatoes 
are classed both as fruits and vegetables, but Rhubarb can 
be a vegetable only. 

Outdoor Rhubarb and Seakale (Marie ).—No 
doubt your old Rhuliarh roots have become weak and 
exhausted. You had lietter even now lift them, have 
them divided into pieces with one or two crowns each, 
then replant at once in soil that has been deeply trenched, 
say 24 inches, and had a heavy dressing of manure worked 
into it. You may also purchase seed, sow it in a drill, and 
in that way soon raise a fine stock of strong young plants. 
Your Seakale should have some manure forked in about it, 
then left in to do its best to form stronger crowns this 
season. Give it a couple of light sprinklings of salt during 
the summer. Get seed and sow’ thinly in drills 20 inches 
apart on deep good soil, and thin them out later to 
10 inches apart. You should in that way secure plenty 
of strong roots to plant out next winter to form a new 
lied. 

Rhubarb in a cellar (Kent ).—When Rhubarb or 
Seakale roots are lifted from the open ground and are 
placed thickly into a cellar to produce blanched growth, 
a few- inches of soil and short manure mixed should first 
be laid on the floor. The Rhubarb roots being large have 
to lie pressed close together and have soil run in between 
them, then watered. If the cellar be not quite dark some 
covering of papers or cloths should be fixed around and 
over the lien 2 feet in height to cause quicker growth. To 
blanch Seakale light must b» absolutely excluded, but it 
is hardly needful w r ith Rhubarb. Whether by placing 
roots of either in Decemlier in a cellar growth will he 
read}' for use in January depends on the warmth of the 
cellar. To get stalks so soon w’ould need a warmth of 
60 degs. Allow Rhuharh and Seakale to caiTy all the 
leaves possible in the summer, as by so doing strong 
crowns for the next year arc formed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

//. IF. Wykeham-Musgravc.—Yea, the plants you men¬ 
tion are quite hardy. There is no book such as you 

mention that we know of.- Delta .—You no doubt mean 

the Cow Parsnip (Heracleum giganteum), only suitable 
for the rougher parts of the pleasure ground, the banks 
of lakes, etc., where it can show its fine grow th to advan¬ 
tage.- Z. B. S .—The only way out of it is to constantly 

trap the rats and destroy them in every other way you 

can. Usegood traps and never let them be idle.- E. N. 

Dalton .—The Pea which you send is evidently a Marrow' 
Pea. Marrow Peas must not Ik* sown too early in the 
season, as the seed is liable to rot. This we fear is what 

you have done, thus causing the failure.- -Inquirer.— 

See reply to “ Warrington ” in our issue of April 14 of the 
present year.——IFwi. Walker .—We cannot undertake to 
name Potatoes, more especially when greened as yours are. 

--//. J.— Jjeave the bulbs as they are and let the foliage 

ripen off. You can bow any annuals you like among 

them. They will do no harm.- W. J. B .—Several 

replies have been given in recent numbers to the question 

you send.- J. Barden.— It is difficult to say whafc is the 

cause of your bulbs not flowering, but from their appear¬ 
ance we should say that they have not been w’ell ripened. 

- An Old Subscritfer .—You might try dusting freshly- 

slaked lime among the branches, doing this on a dewy 

morning to cause the lime to adhere to the branches.- 

Southampton .—Cannot understand your note. Ilex is the 
Latin name for Holly. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name shoxdd always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or (towers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants-— Novice.— 1, Forsythia suspensa 

2, Narcissuscernuus.- L. H., St Ives. —Iris tuberoea.- 

E. II. Ford.— One of the Scurvy Grasses (Cochlearia).- 

Lough Swilly. —Narcissus rugilobus. It is always advisa¬ 
ble to send quite fresh flowers. Miranda. —Sedum 

califomicuiu.- A. Baker Gabb. —Epimedium pinna tuns. 

- A. M. Wakefield.— White form of the common 

Violet.-IF. C. L.— 1, Ophiopogou Jaburan variegatum; 

2, Violet; send flowers; 3, Aralia Sieboldi ; 4, Salvia; 

quite impossible to name unless w e have fresh flow’ers.- 

E. Follett.—A fine variety of the double flowering Peach. 

- Ernest Rice.— Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata).- 

G. Raven.— 1, Snowy Mespilus(AraelanchierBotryapium); 
2, Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum caucosicum); 3, Polemo- 

nium coeruleutn variegatum.- John McKay.— 1, With 

yellow’ spot, Dendrobium Wardianum ; 2, D. primulinum. 

- Mrs. Dykes. — 1, Narcissus T&zetta orientalis; 

2, Narcissus Telainonius flore-nleno. It all depends on the 
season whether Daffodils will seed or otherwise. .The 

early-flowering varieties very often seed freely.- Nix.— 

Kerria japonica fl.-pl. 

Names of fruits.— Rev. G. Newman.—Apple is 

Sturmer.- E. F. Guildford.— 1, Scarlet Pearmain; 

2, Rymer; 3 and 4, Nelson Codlin. 

Catalogues received.— W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, N .—List of New Roses. 
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VEGETABLES. 


SOWING ASPARAGUS. 

The latter part of April is a good time to sow 
Asparagus-seed, both in nUrsery beds for pro. 
duciiig plants for permanent beds, and on open 
plots for roots for forcing. Frequently seedlings 
;uo treated in a rough-and-ready manner,neither 
tlie site nor the soil being what they should be. I 
like to prepare the seed-bed in good time in the 
new year, mixing freely with tho staple any 
spare loamy soil, leaf-mould, and road-scrapings. 
A border which gets the morning sun is best, as 
on south aspects, unless extra care is taken, the 
roots suffer in dry weather. One foot between 
the rows is a good distance, the space between 
each plant being determined by the length of 
time that is to elapse before final transplanting. 

I know most gardeners prefer planting one-year 
seedlings, but when the plants are home grown 
and first-class produce is a desideratum, then 
two seasons’ growth must be allowed in order 
that the best roots may l>e chosen, as frequently 
berries are not produced the first year ; and it 
has been proved that the largest though fewest 
berried plants give larger and finer grass and 
there is a vast difference in seedlingB. Mulch¬ 
ing the seed-bed with old Mushroom manure 
retains the moisture, and the seedlings are much 
improved by several applications of liquid- 
manure. All this may seem a lot of trouble, 
hut a good start is half the battle. Burnt soil 
spread in the drills is a good grub preventive, 
and mice, being very fond of Asparagus-seed, 
must, be watched for. When sowing in open 
positions for producing forcing roots, a rich 
light open soil is needed, the most convenient 
arrangement Uiing four rows at 12 inches apart 
m each bed and a 2-feet alley lietween. This 
allows of the beds being hand-weeded without 
D impling on the young plants. J. 
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drive them away in search of other food. It is 
curious that they find Peas sown on ground 
that has not been occupied by this crop for 
some years, and it matters not whether the 
ground is deeply trenched or surface dug. 
Newly slaked lime put on early had no influence 
upon them. Their presence is easily detected 
in the thin rows and scolloped edges of the 
plants that survive to reach that stage. A 
great deal of damage is done before they appear 
alsive ground. Tho last few' bright days have 
been productive of a quantity of Turnip-fly, 
both among sowings of Turnips and seed-beds 
for summer and winter vegetables. Elder 
branches when in leaf brushed over the soil are 
a good remedy, though not an infallible one. 
Soot they dislike, and dust sweepings from the 
highway are not relished. I am trying petro¬ 
leum emulsions and Quassia extract, neither of 
which is cared for by them, yet in some seasons 
it is only by the utmost persistency that seeds 
(“An be protected from them. They are very 
early this season, and already numerous, so 
that the prospects, as was the case last year, are 
none too assuring. W. S. 


INSECT ENEMIES IN THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

At most seasons of the year these are present 
in some form or other, but perhaps in the spring 
the gardener has the greater trials to reckon 
^ith. Slugs are never absent, and tender 
Lettuces recently planted from boxes are greatly 
relished by them and disappear almost as if by 
magic. With changeable weather the old 
ff n, edy— so °fc and lime—avails but little, and 
cabbage or Broccoli leaves laid down as traps 
are not much better. Hand-picking in the early 
morning or evening is the best remedy. Pea 
Weevils and the Turnip-fly are both determined 
enemies of the gardener, and their presence is 
J*x>n felt to a serious degree. Of the two, per¬ 
haps the Pea weevil is the worse to deal with, 
and it has been my misfortune for several years 
o have a portion of my Pea crop destroyed by 
Morning dustings may help to check 1 
neir ravages, but nothing seems to destroy 
ern until thejr have seriously thinned the Pea 
rows they haves set upon. I am trying syring- 
,n g them with Quassia extract diluted witn 
water in the liope that its bitter taste ma; 
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BRICK EDGINGS TO KITCHEN GARDEN 
WALKS. 

An edging most in keeping and most commonly 
employed for the edging of the garden paths is 
Box, but while this has advantages, it has, at 
the same time, many disadvantages. A well- 
kept Box edging is both neat and pleasing, and 
has an association extending, perhaps, into cen¬ 
turies for the purpose. It is not always that 
the best kind is used, and, unless the dwarf and 
small-growing edging Box is used, the lines 
become most uneven and out of character, at 
once depriving the garden of its accustomed neat¬ 
ness. Unless vegetables planted near are kept 
from overhanging it, Bov soon suffers, and gaps 
become conspicuous, and its repair does not 
always restore an evenness of line. Weed¬ 
killers, now so indispensable, are liable to cause 
trouble, not in their careless application always, 
but sometimes from accident. I well remember 
a case in which a great quantity of edging was 
killed by a thunderstorm following closely on 
the application of a weedkiller, carrying it to 
the sides in the volume of water that passed. 
Everyone that understands the deadly nature of 
the liquid would avoid pouring it near Box 
edgings. The usual custom is to use an inclined 
board as a preventive of accident. Brick tiles 
of varying pattern and material are now much 
used, and when well fixed are both lasting and 
neat, the black Staffordshire article, perhaps, 
being the best, because hard and lasting. Stone 
cansometimes be obtained locally with which can 
be formed excellent edgings, quieter in tone and 
less offensive to the eye than coloured bricks. 
What often militates against brick tiles of any 
quality or pattern is the initial cost, and unless 
specially made and hard-burnt they are wrecked 
by the first severe spell of frost. In this state 
they are an eyesore, which must sooner or later 
be removed. There are some estates on which 
ordinary building bricks can be obtained easily, 
and it is surprising what a good border these 
make butted together or laid so that the end of 


one overlaps the other. They are neatest when 
embedded in the soil so that about an inch rise** 
above the gravel surface in the one case, or the 
mere points of those overlapping each other. 
Tho latter afford the neatest surface, but the 
other the greatest economy in outlay, because a 
given number will furnish a greater length by 
measure. These, like tiles, must be haVd-burnt 
to endure alternate frost ami rain. Narrow- 
Grass borders, especially for flowers, are prefer¬ 
able to anything else, the principal objection 
to these being the labour required in keeping 
them mown week by week. Unless this can be 
done it is better to employ other imperishable 
materials, none being cheaper or better than 
well-burned building bricks. W. S., Wilts. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing Mushrooms.— Will you kindly 
tell me the best sorts of Mushrooms to sow 
and the way to grow them, as I have four 
good-sized cellars for which I have no use ? 

Agaricus cam pest ris is the only species of 
Mushroom cultivated, and as many of the allied 
species are poisonous it will lie better to leave 
them alone. Mushrooms are not difficult to 
cultivate by those who have had experience 
and have a good supply of suitable manure and 
good spawn ; but as you are evidently altogether 
inexperienced, you should only begin on a very 
small scale till you have mastered some of the 
difficulties of the subject. To insure regular 
success there must he a good supply of manui e 
from stables where the horses have hard, dry 
food only, and after the longest litter lias been 
shaken out the short manure must be turned 
every three days for a fortnight to drive oil 
some of the surplus moisture. When in a hurry 
the experienced gr ower will mix one in four oY 
live of dryish loam with the manure to absorb 
the moisture, and in this way the l»eds may be 
made up in three or four days after the manure 
comes to hand. The beds in a cellar should be 
of a manageable size. If round the wall sides 
3 feet wide and from 12 inches to lo inches deep 
will bo necessary. Build the beds up firmly, 
and when the temperature is fairly steady at 
something like 8o degs. (we need not be particu¬ 
lar as to a degree or two) the bricks of new 
Bpawn should be broken up into pieces 2 inches 
in diameter and inserted 2 inches to 3 inches 
deep and 9 inches apart all over the surface of 
the bed, and when the bed has been formed 
again and no appearance of the heat rising above 
90 degs., place on the bed H inches of loamy 
soil and beat down firmly. In a cellar it may 
not be necessary to cover the beds, though 
generally a covering of coarse hay is beneficial 
in keeping the bed in an equable condition of 
heat and moisture. When you have gained 
experience, which often is obtained through 
failures, you ought to gain profit from your 
large cellars by Mushroom culture. 

Potato Myatt’s Ashleaf.— Though not so early as 
some other varieties, this old favourite is always of {rood 
quality and is much appreciated. Its habit of making a 
lot of top-growth is rather against its being planted in 
frames where there is not much head-room, hut for grow¬ 
ing in pots in vineries or Peach-houses, or, in fact in 
any corner where room can l>e spared, it is an excellent 
kind. 
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FRUIT. 


SIR PHILIP CRAMPTON’S TEAR-TREE. 

Ox the front of the house, No. 14, Merrion- 
square, Dublin, is now to be seen one of the 
tinest floral sights, perhaps, ever witnessed in a 
city. It is a well-grown Jargonelle Pear-tree, 
that was planted in the area tnere, in the vear 
1815, by the late Sir P. Crampton, and which 
seems to increase in beauty ana health year by 
year. The tree is 60 feet or more in height, 
covering the front with great clusters of its 
sweet white blossoms, that may not inaptly be 
compared to wedding bouquets, amongst the i 
young green leaves. Apart from its beauty, I 
the tree bears a fair amount of fruit of good! 
quality nearly every year. This fine specimen 
of a fruit-tree in a town square has often been 
alluded to, and garden-loving visitors to Dublin 
and residents aluce now speak of the blossoming 
of “ the Pear-tree in the square ” as one of the 
special sights at this season. 

In the country towns and villages of France 
and Belgium, fruit-trees are by no means 
uncommon, and this beautiful object lesson in 
Dublin seems to show that fruit-trees might 
more often be planted in towns, both from the 
beautiful and economical point of view. Now 
and then, on the fronts of village houses in Eng¬ 
land, we see Apricot, Peach, and Plum-trees 
which are beautiful and fertile, but the Pear- 
tree in Dublin (illustrated on opposite page) 
shows how fruit-trees may be so even in a 
crowded city. F. W. B. 


THINNING GRAPES. 


Tiik rough-and-ready method of drape thin¬ 
ning that obtains in many gardens is not to be 
commended, and under the system it is impos 
sible to get even hunches characteristic of the 
individual varieties. Where a given weight of 
fruit only is needed and the shape of the 
hunches is a secondary matter it is different. 
Anyone with a little common sense can learn 
how to thin in a few minutes, but the best 
results are obtained when the varieties are well 
understood and the bunches thinned accord¬ 
ingly. The close-growing kinds, like Gros 
MarocandGros Colman, require most thinning. 
The shape of the bunch cannot alter much, 
the short foot-stalks to the berries not 
allowing of any elongation. The loose growers, 
on the other hand, such, for instance, as Gros 
Guillaume and Trebbiano, may be built up, so 
to spevk, by tying out the shoulders and pulling 
them into shape. But it is just these kinds 
when large bunches are grown that even in the 
hands of men of experience are apt to be left 
too thick. There seems so much to be Ailed 
up, and there is always the thought of tying 
out in the mind of the operator, so that in 
many coses the scissors are too little used. 
There are few more unpleasant jobs than having 
to go through t he bunches again, perhaps, after 
the berries are stoned. There is not room to 
work, and the least touch on adjoining berries 
to those that have to be removed is noticeable. 

Varieties with oval berries, like Madresfield 
Court and Muscat of Alexandria, require careful 
thinning. The former especially must not be 
over-thinned, but the berries must not be too 
tight. I think nothing looks worse than a 
bunch of this fine Grape with a lot of small 
berries just under the shoulder. On the top 
they have room to expand, but beneath they 
crowd each other, and large berries at the top 
and bottom of the bunch with a crowd of small 
ones in the middle result. The tendency of the 
variety to crack is often made the excuse for 
leaving the berries thick, but with careful cul¬ 
ture, and especially ventilation, this difficulty 
should be greatly reduced. Where a good set 
of the Muscat has been secured thinning will be 
much on the same lines, but too often this is 
settled previously by a bad set. The Black 
Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, and similar kinds 
are very easy to manipulate. Often it is only 
necessary to remove the two side berries of each 
three and thin out the small ones from the 
inside of the bunch. Gros Colman must, of 
course, be thinned down to very scant propor¬ 
tions, as the foot-stalks are very stiff and the 
berries large ; more than this, a very tightly 
packed bunch never colours properly. When 
thinning Grapes it is best to wear a cloth cap 
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that fits closely. The bunches should never be 
touched by the hair or hands, a small forked 
stick being generally used to lift up the 
shoulders where necessary. A small stick 
about 6 inches long with a hook at one end and 
a fork at the other is very useful, and such an 
one can usually be cut from an old Box hedge. 


COVERING WALKS WITH SINGLE 
CORDON PEARS. 

This way of growing Pears has several advan¬ 
tages. The trees are very ornamental when in 
bloom, and again when the fruit has attained a 
fair size. A great many varieties of Pears can 
be grown along one walk. Seeing the advan¬ 
tage of this system of growing fruit, I obtained 
a number of maiden Pears on the Quince-stock, 
some maiden Apples on the Paradise-stock, and 
also a few' maiden Plums. These I planted in 
pairs at 4 feet apart on both sides of a walk, 
which is 6 feet wide with a Box-edging. The 
trees were set back 6 inches from the Box¬ 
edging and planted in pairs, so that each arch 
is one variety. From each pair of trees a gal¬ 
vanised rod was bent over the w r alk, so as to 
form an arch with the centre 8 feet high ; to 
this the trees are trained till they meet in the 
centre. This they very quickly did, and the 
Pears have done remarkably well, but not 
so the Apples and Plums. I should advise all 
who thins of planting in this way to be satis¬ 
fied with Pears alone if the soil is sandy. 
Seeing these Pears did so well, I determined to 
plant two more walks with Pears, which have 
done equally well, and from these cordons I get 
the finest flavoured and best fruit. I adopt 
summer and early autumn pruning with these 
cordons. The very early sorts I do not care for, 
as these are gathered just at the time the walk 
is getting interesting and pretty with the fruit 
hanging so beautifully from each arch. Beurr£ 
Superfin, Beurre Bachelier, Beum 4 de l’Assomp- 
tion, Beurre d'Amanlis, Beurn 4 d’Aremberg, 
Bergamot© d’Esperen, Baronnede Mello, Beurn 4 
Hardy, Belle Julie, Beurre Capiaumont, BeunX 4 
Clairgeau, Colmar d’Ete, Durondeau, Doyenne 
du Comice, Fondant© d’Automne, Fertility, 
!x>uise Bonne of Jersey, Souvenir du Congr^s, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, Pitmaston Duchess, 
and Thompson's I find all do w r ell. The border 
these trees are planted in is kept gay with 
flowers from April to the end of the summer, 
and the trees seem to enjoy it, as they get a 
share of the water that is given to the flowering 
plants. Tall growing plants are not used. 


VENTILATING FRUIT-HOUSES. 

The safest plan is to ventilate a little as early 
as possible ; just open the top ventilators suffi¬ 
ciently to allow the warm air that rises from 
the hot-water-pipes to dissipate the night 
moisture that hangs about under the roof and 
on the foliage. One of the most frequent causes 
of scorched leaves is by this means removed, and 
though of course it is possible and easy to make 
mistakes afterwards, this is at any rate the 
most dangerous time of the day. When cold 
winds are blowing and the sun is bright the 
low r er or front lights should be used, but very 
little if at all. In early Peach-houses the 
tender foliage is easily injured, and many an 
attack of mildew' can be attributed to cold 
draughts of air reaching it. Vines are even 
worse. Cold air rushing in low dow*n destroys 
the proper circulation that it is so important to 
keep up, and it is a fact that this lower ventila¬ 
tion may be over-done in lean-to houses without 
those in charge being aware of it, a state of 
things almost impossible from top ventilation, 
when the cold air presses down to that part of 
the house where one enters and walks. In 
smaller span-roofed structures, where Melons 
are generally grown, w’e have a somewhat freer 
hana, for though even a greater heat has to be 
kept up and the plants are as easily checked by 
cold draughts as vines, yet the person in charge 
is nearer the ventilation and feels its effect more 
ouickly. It is worth}' of note, too, that on some 
days even though the wind is cold it is not so 
“choppy” and likely to cause draughty cur¬ 
rents, a state that will be taken advantage of 
by experienced men. This is especially the 
ease where Tomatoes are grown, as this crop, 
more perhaps than any other,- is dependent for 


its success upon a plentiful supply of fresh air 
from the time the seedlings appear until the 
crop is ready for gathering. To do away with 
rule-of-thumb practice in ventilation is one of 
the best lessons te leant ; to be able to judge by 
the feel of a house whether it is right, without 
looking at the glass, is a very useful attain¬ 
ment. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds and the fruit buds. — I have 
never known a season when the birds played 
such havoc with the fruit buds and blossoms as 
this. Tomtits, chaffinches, and sparrows have 
all been at Cherry, Pear, and Plum bloeaoms, 
and it seems purely out of mischief, especially 
with the Cherries, no part of the bloom of which 
is eaten. They are simply picked off, thrown 
down, and lie under the trees in profusion. 
Traps have been tried and every endeavour 
made to scare them, but all to no purpose, and 
I have had all the dwarf trees netted.—G. 

Mildew on Vines. —It is a recognised fact 
that mildew' is often caused by cold draughts of 
air entering a well-heated house, and this is 
doubtless true. The weather w’e get during the 
present month is very variable—one day hot 
and muggy, the next bright sun with a cold 
w'ind—and it is during such periods that the 
foundation of mildew is often laid. Mildew may 
often be kept in check by judicious ventilation 
and keeping up a proper degree of atmospheric 
moisture. The difficulty often lies in leaky 
houses, for with a cold wind entering, the tender 
leaves are sure to suffer. Opening the lower 
ventilators too freely has the same result. 

Soil for Melons.— Though not absolutely 
necessary to have good yellow loam for Melons, 
there is no doubt it is a great advantage. It i« 
especially so w'hen the crop is grown in pots or 
very narrow borders, as here it is necessary to 
get the largest amount of feeding constituent* 
into the smallest space possible. Feeding with 
some of the better class of fertilisers is an 
advantage, of course, and to a certain extent 
discounts the shortcomings of the soil, but not 
entirely, as there is a staying power in good 
holding loam that is not present in any other 
description of soil. 

Early Grapes. —Whore there is no neces¬ 
sity for very early Grapes, much will be gained 
in the matter of colour and general finish of 
black Grapes if the night temperature is slightly 
lowered and some air left on at all times. The 
less fire-heat allowed, the blacker the berries 
will be, and the bloom will also be more dense. 

Of course, the change of temperature should only 
be slight—not sufficient to interfere with the 
swelling of the berries. In midseason house* 
the routine work of thinning, stopping, tying 
down, etc., will still be the order, preservation 
of the main leaves, by preventing overcrowded 
lateral growth, being one of the most important 
items that shou^l not be overlooked. Stopping 
should be carried out systematically, with 
intervals of only a few’ days, as it is trying to 
the Vines to have a considerable amount of 
leafAge taken off at any one operation. 

Mulching Strawberries.— It will soon 
be necessary to give the Strawberry-plots and 
beds their finishing touches in the way of mul¬ 
ching, for if the mulching applied earlier was 
sufficiently decayed to be of sendee to the roots, 
it w-ill not be clean enough for the fruit to rest 
on, and the present surfacing should be either 
of clean straw' or of the longest litter fresh from 
the stable. The latter answers the purpose 
very w'ell, for by the time the fruit ripens it will , 
have been washed clean. It is customary in v 
some gardens to use the Grass mowings for mul- . 
ching, but my experience is that nothing is [ 
more unsuited for the work, as thev invariably , 
get into a messy condition, and bad for the fruit, i 
to which thev stick and render unsightly. It * 
addition to this, they are the sort of thing i« 1 
which the tiny slugs and other insects wrhic 
affect the Strawberry delight, consequently tfr ! 
crop is to a great extent ruined by them. Whe 1 1 
applying the straw mulch, see that it is packe* 11 
nicely around each plant in such a way that it » 
leaves are not buried nor the flower-stei* * 
crippled, and finish off neatly with a lev 1 ' 4 
surface. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — Ear- lj 
Peaches will now be swelling rapidly, a m * 
should be fed freely during the limited tir^ 
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which id left to them to lay uq pulp. The 
syringe must be vigorously applied to all Peach- 
trees to keep down insects of all kinds. In this 
way it is very useful and saves expensive insec¬ 
ticides, while the washing given to the leaves 
keeps the pores open and absorbent. In second 
t-arly houses stoning will lie taking pla« e, and 
here caution is necessary not to keep too high a 
temperature either day or night, for the fruits 
will not bear excitement during this stage. Tie 
in all young growths necessary for keeping the 
tree w’ell furnishes 1, and see that they are as 
nearly as possible in the position they are 
eventually to take. All other sins.Is should 
either be rubbed out or, if they have fruit at the 
liase, stopped at the third or fourth leaf. Keep 
a sharp look-out fur mildew, especially on Koval 
George, which is peculiarly liable to its attacks. 
A pinch of flowers of sulphur applied to the 
spot os soon as it appears will stop the fungus 
and prevent a had attack, hut if neglected for a 
tew days it causes a blvmUhjjiat will always 


a sufficient supply of nourishment at a critical 
I time, which is just as the last swelling begins. 

1 This cause, it is true, may have been in action 
, for some time, br.t the result has not declared 
itself. We have looked into several cases of 
shanking where the cause was undoubtedly dry¬ 
ness of the root, and, in one case, the dryness 
had l>cen present for some time, and the 
gardener had been deceived os to the border, 
breaking it up, and boring holes in the 
border with a crowbar, and giving two or three 
heavy soakingsof liquid-manure and a mulch of 
stable-manure put things right. Kut we have 
seen other cases where the shanking was caused 
by the roots being in a sour, Isidly-drained 
border, and the only real remedy in such cases 
is to lift the roots, put the drainage right, and 
remake the border with good loam, about a 
tenth part of old plaster and wood ashes, and a 
twentieth pail or so of bone meul. It is 
not often that half measures are of much use, 
still, when it is not convenient to lift the roots 



Jargonelle Pear-tree in bloom on the front of H, Merrion Square, Dublin. (See ]»«e 128.) 


look offensive, and w'hich will cause the fruits 
to decay at the spot a tlay or tw r o before ripen¬ 
ing. Nectarines, being smooth in the skin, can 
be kept free by being wiped over with a sponge 
wherever any spots of mildew show. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the chief cause 
of mildew is draught, and if draughts are 
allowed when the wind blows from the east an 
attack is practically certain ; consequently front 
air should never be put on at such times. Con¬ 
tinue disbudding in late houses and thin the 
fruits down to a safe number Ijofore they get 
big enough to put a great strain on the trees. 

Feeding Vines. —What manure ought to 
be put on outside Vine-borders now? The 
Grapes shanked rather badly last season. They 
have had no manure this year. The Vines are 
quite healthy.— M. H. 0. 

Vines may be apparently quite healthy and 
jfet the Grapes shank ba*U£. Shanking, may 
arise from several causes/^ To.pwt it betel v>it 
is caused by the failure c mJthl falts toJj|A»Jk!iip 


some good may be done by a top-dressing of old 
plaster, wood-ashes, and bone-meal. Patent 
Silicate manure is useful in n case of this sort, 
and if one is quite sure that the roots are able 
to take up more nourishment a dressing of good 
stable-manure will be a help. We have seen a 
w'onderful improvement effected in Vines that 
were going off a little by covering the border 
with a bed of leaves 2 feet to 3 feet in thickness, 
so as to warm the upper soil and attract the 
roots upwards. The bed should be taken aw*ay 
in .Tune, except a few' inches at the top, which 
should be left as a mulch. The bed of leaves 
should l>e placed on the border early in the 
winter ; a dressing of manure may be useful or 
otherwise now, according to where the roots 
are and their condition. If near the surface the 
dressing will do good ; if too deep its effect will 
scarcely reach them, and by keeping the sun off 
the bonier n*iy do harm. 

Pruning standard fruit - trees.— 
When ought a standard Green Gage tree to be 


pruned? Should the long twigs be tut off in 
the summer, or all left and cut away in the 
winter ? I have an old tree which I have had 
pruned a great deal the last two winters, and 1 
tear it has been overdone, as there are only two 
or three little bunches of blossom at the end of 
some little twigs that were left. Should Htun- 
dard Apple-trees be similarly pruned ?—L. L. 

The free pruning given to your Htandaid 
Green Gage Plum-tree has been all wrong. 
Practically, standard trees need very little 
pruning at all. Their chief need is in some 
thinning of the branches when they become too 
dense. If that be done once in two years with 
a small saw, the cuts being neatly finished off 
with a knife, that usually is ample. Should the 
main stem or branches produce a quantity of 
mere w’ood shoots during the summer, those 
should be rubbed off whilst young, as they can 
not be allowed to remain and convert the head 
into a thicket. What applies to Plums, so far 
as standards are concerned, applies to Pears 
and Apples also. With all these trees the 
bloom-buds or spurs are generally formed on 
wood two years old, and if all summer growths 
I Mi, as in your case, constantly cut away, no 
wonder you find you have no bloom to them. 
Density in the heads of standard fruit-trees 
varies according to kind. Thus, the spray of 
Plums being smaller than is that of Apples and 
1‘eans, and the fruit smaller also, Plum heads 
are commonly left twice as thick as are those 
of other fruits. But, still, judgment must be 
exercised in the thinning not to overdo it, as 
w'hen trees that have hitherto been rather 
dense-headed are heavily thinned, the result 
frequently is to cause a reaction and excessive 
new wood production. A moderate thinning, 
therefore, is best. Standard trees have to 
submit to diverse treatment to that usually 
applied to bush or trained trees, os these must 
be of necessity restricted in sixe, and, there 
fore, have to oe summer pruned. That prac 
tice, however, prevents the formation of strong 
shoots that need cutting away in the winter. 

Late-planted trees. —If there arc no 
signs of growth, examine the soil about the 
roots, water if necessary, and syringe the wood 
whenever the air is dry and parching, both to 
prevent shrivelling of the bark and to induce 
the buds to break. Newly-grafted trees, too, 
need an occasional inspection w'hen clay daub:; 
are used to exclude air from the scions. If such 
are found to lie cracking, fill the crevices w'ith 
fresh clay, well moisten the daubs with water, 
and tie Moss round them to prevent future 
trouble, and so facilitate the union of stock and 
scion. 

Cordon Plums. —Where wall space in 
scarce ami it is desired to make use of every 
foot of it, there is no question of the utility of 
this form of training Plums. Well-trained fan 
shaped trees are very good, of course, but unless 
a good deal of skill is brought to bear upon 
them in the earlier years there are sure to be 
bare places in them, and in any cose several 
years are taken up in the training. Cordons 
trained either obliquely or erect cover all the 
available space quickly and an error in their 
culture is soon rectified. They are extremely 
easy to manage, and most, if not all, kinds and 
varieties do well under the system. If planted 
30 inches apart there is ample room for training 
a little young wood between them, and laying 
in young w'ood before removing other spurs in 
a method of culture well suited to Plums. 
There 1 h no need of any exact system, though, 
of course, the more regularly the shoots an* 
trained the better the appearance. Breast 
wood will have to be kept fatlier close or it will 
keep out the light from the growiug stems, the 
best plan being to pinch at about 4 inches and 
rub out most of the sub-laterals, pinching those 
retained to tw’o leaves and pruning the lateinln 
back to 2 inches in autumn. So treated, a lot 
of wall apace is covered w ith little trouble and 
a blank iB very easily tilled up. Maidens may 
be planted as early as possible in autumn and 
cut back to about a loot front the ground 
Stop the leading shoot at another 3 icet ami 
continue to do so until the top of the wall is 
reached, this plumping up the lower buds Mid 
ensuring an even break the ensuing spring. If 
trained cordons are to l>e planted, select well- 
feathered trees that will allow of one season’s 
growth before the 1^)p : jC|f ? t|he wall is reached ; 

I and the younger the" trees the better, 
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TREE3 AND SHRUBS. 


PINUS (PINE). 

Noble evergreen, cone-bearing trees of northern 
and temperate regions, of highest beauty and 
use, some of them admirably suited for the 
climate of the British Islands, giving precious 
evergreen shelter. When the Mexican and 
Californian Pines were first introduced and 
nuch talked of, little care was taken in dis¬ 
criminating between the hardy and tender 
kinds, so that the Pines of Mexico and Southern 
California got as good a chance in our pleasure 
grounds as the most precious of the hardy ones; 
but if we want to make the best use of these 
handsome trees we must plant only the best of 
the hardy ones, and those likely to endure and 
be useful and beautiful in our climate. The 
Mexican and other Pines of subtropical coun¬ 
tries which live in Devonshire and the west 
country, and around the coast of Scotland and 
Ireland in sheltered places, are no proof what¬ 
ever of their value for the country generally, or 
even of their surviving hard winters in the places 
where they thrive when young. Even in many 
of the places where a show is made of these 
tender conifers there is nothing so handsome as 
a group of old Scotch or a grove of the Corsican 
Pine. Like all other important families of 
trees, these have attached to them numerous 
garden and other names, which are generally 
best left out if we seek to get the full expres¬ 
sion of the nat ural beauty of the trees ; hut, as 
usual, the practice of professional planters 
generally is rather against us. Nurserymen 
and others concerned with planting seldom take 
the trouble to see these trees in their native 
beauty on the mountains and elsewhere, and 
assume that the nursery or infant state of the 
tree is the natural form, and make ceaseless 
efforts to keep the trees always in this form, 
whereas the nature of the Pine is generally to 
shed its lower branches, and hence we get that 
wonderful dignity of the Pine as seen on the 
mountains, both in the new and old worlds, 
lovely pillars crowding all over the northern 
mountains. I have seen Pines condemned 
l>ecause they began to assume this habit of 
shedding their lower branches and taking their 
true character. Ugly, contracted, and mon¬ 
strous forms are always in catalogues, which 
should be let alone there. While such varieties 
are worthless, natural varieties, especially of 
kinds inhabiting vast regions of the earth, like 
the Scotch Pine in northern Europe, and the 
Western Yellow Pine in America, may be very 
important in giving us hardier kinds or those 
of special use like the Russian form of the 
Scotch Fir. Synonyms are numerous, unfor¬ 
tunately, leading to confusion in the nomencla¬ 
ture, but among Pines, if anywhere, what is not 
worth knowing is not worth growing, and all 
t he groat Pines are so distinct in form that those 
who care about them will soon know them by 
heart, and therefore the showy labelling method 
of the “ pinetum ” is not necessary in any good 
wav of planting. 

It is this great family of trees which has given 
the name for the “ pinetum ” which we see in 
many cjuntry places, and not by any means the 
best way of growing the trees. The isolation 
of specimens in the Grass allows the Grass in 
dry seasons to take away all the moisture from 
the tree, and the effect of this dotting about of 
trees is very far from artistic. The true pine¬ 
tum is a wood of Pines, the trees all chosen for 
their perfect hardiness in any given district, 
sheltering each other, promoting the true 
growth of the Pine by their close planting, 
.Mpceially in early life, shading the ground and 
keeping the moisture in it. Xii such a pinetum 
the trees should be planted in groups and 
colonies, not necessarily rigidly separated by 
hard and fast lines, but sometimes those of like 
regions running together as the European Pines 
do in the mountains of Central Europe. 

The advantage of grouping and massing the 
Pines in a natural way is that they not only 
protect themselves from the sun, but the leaves 
and dead branches of the trees help to nourish 
the ground. The roots are very near the 
surface, and they get a source of nourishment 
which fails them in the ordinary pinetum. In 
starting a natural and massed pinetum I have 
M'vvn Furze-seed beneath (the little Furze and 
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whether the ground be broken or otherwise, and 
give excellent covert, and, in rough districts, I 
think, prevent rabbits and hares paying too 
muoh attention to the little trees. There may 
be a drawback or two, but on the whole I think 
there is a gain, because the vigorous young tree9 
soon get their heads above the Furze, which is 
limited in growth, and eventually destroy it as 
they do the Grasses. 

In numerous places where there is not room 
enough to make a true pinetum, or Pine-wood 
even, then we should get a better effect in 
grouping and massing the Pines than by scatter¬ 
ing them about as they are often seen even in 
villa gardens, where there is little room. But 
in many places in every county there are ample 
room and opportunity for such beautiful ever¬ 
green w'oods as these precious trees give us, and 
the true and natural way of growing the trees 
being carried out. 

In making an ordinary pinetum the richest 
ground is often taken, and large holes are made 
and filled with rich soil, whereas I think the 
better way would be to choose true Pine soil, if 
we have it—that is, rocky or poor ground of 
little use for anything else, and, by rightly 
choosing and planting the trees, doing away 
with the need of the costly and special pre¬ 
paration of the regulation pinetum. In this 
the rich soil and preparation give a rapid 
growth at first, but there is no means of testing 
the value of any Pine in the natural soil condi¬ 
tions of the place. The rapid growth is often 
followed by weakness of wood, and often by too 
early destruction from storms, while the timber 
of such trees is always inferior to that grown in 
poor or rocky ground. We have the clearest 
evidence, on the mountains of Europe, Cali¬ 
fornia, Scotland, and elsewhere, that very fine 
Pines may be, and are, grown naturally on very 
poor rocky soils, and we should take this lesson 
and make our Pine-wood or pinetum in such a 
soil or one os near as we can approach to it. 

In some places, on the other hand, we may 
wish for a Pine-wood in a given situation, and 
in that way we must, of course, take the soil as 
it comes. So the pinetum should be a Pine- 
wood, with airy cross w'alks driven through it. 

Not only is it unnecessary to make costly and 
special preparation of soil for Pines that suit 
our climate, but they actually seem to do as 
well in rocky and shaly places where there is 
almost no soil at all. When in California I 
often saw seedling Pines starting vigorously on 
the bare places where the gold-miners had washed 
away the surface for many feet, and the little 
Pines came and sowed themselves on the bare, 
soilless ground, and, bearing this in mind, I have 
several times planted Pines in quarries and 
places where there was literally no soil except 
the d/hri* of the stones that had been turned 
out, and the result was even better than we got 
in the natural soil around. 

Often in young woods of Pine we find double¬ 
headed ones owing to false starts from our ex¬ 
citing mild winters, the attacks of squirrels, 
and other causes. Where time can l»e spared it 
is a good way to go round now and then in 
spring, and just pinch out the points of the 
second leader in every case where we see two 
or more growths where one erect, “clean” 
leader should be seen. 

The habit of planting specimens which is 
common in our pinetums is a costly and not a 
good way. The best way in all cases is to plant 
little trees, never over 1 foot high ; I have 
often planted them much smaller with perfect 
success. They have a struggle at first, but 
eventually the growth is quicker and cleaner 
than that of older trees, the specimen trees of 
the ordinary nursery having a very hard time in 
dry seasons. 

In devoting a piece of ground to the pinetums 
it is as well to begin with fallow by ploughing 
it and letting it mellow in the frost and air for 
a year or so, but this is by no means necessary 
in poor rocky or mountain ground. In some 
cases it may be quite safe to sow seed of the 
Pine on the ground where we wish it to grow, 
instead of the usual nursery system, sowing in 
lines about 4 feet apart, so as to be able to pro¬ 
tect th) trees a little in infancy, though that is 
not always necessary, because Pines that suit 
the climate will often get over all their early 
difficulties, except the rabbit and hare. These 
ought to be excluded by good wiring for at 
least feven j’ears after forming the plantation, 
by which time, if the choice oftrees has been a 


good one, they will be too old and vigorous for 
the teeth of these creatures to kill, and all wire 
can be taken away and grassy paths and drives 
may lead freely into other woods or plantations 
near. In the following enumeration of the finer 
species we have purposely omitted those of 
doubtful hardiness or fitness for our climate 
from any cause: 

P. Cembra (Swiss Pine).—A very hardy 
northern Pine of distinct, close-growing form, 
and a very slow grower in our country, as well 
as in its native land on the mountains of 
Central Europe or in Siberia, where it attains a 
height of 100 feet. 

P. Coultere. — A Californian tree, not so 
large as other kinds from that great country of 
Pines, but remarkable for the great size of its 
cones, which are often each 20 inches long and 
weighing 10 lb. in its own country. In our 
country this tree should be planted only under 
the most favourable conditions, in sheltered 
valleys and on warm soils. 

P. excelsa (Himalayan Pine).—A handsome 
tree, planted in Britain, with long, slender, 
drooping leaves and pendent cones. It is a 
native of the Himalayas and of very wide dis¬ 
tribution in Asia, and also, perhaps, in another 
form inhabiting the mountains of Greece and 
south-eastern Europe on high elevations. In 
our country it thrives best in warm and well 
drained soils. 

i\ ha i.KPEssis (Jerusalem Pine).—A distinct 
and very useful Pine throughout the lower rooky 
parts of Greece and its islands, also Crete, Asm 
M inor, Syria, and Palestine. When one travel-* 
in those countries the hills seem very bare until 
you get near their slopes, when the welcome 
growth of this Pine appears, a frequently grace¬ 
ful and stately tree. Coming from such a hot 
country it is not likely to be souseful with us, 
except in warm districts. The var. Pithyusa is 
said to be stronger and larger. 

P. insignis (Monterey Pine).—A beautiful 
Pine of the seashore of California, Grass green 
in colour, and often thriving very well in the 
southern and western parts of our country, but 
in inland places occasionally weak, and therefore 
not to be recommended for general planting, 
although on high ground I have seen healthy 
trees survive hard winters. Syn. P. radiata. 

P. Lambertian a (Sugar Pine).—A noble tree 
of California and Columbia River, reaching a 
maximum height of 300 feet, ami sometimes 
60 feet in girth of stem. We cannot omit such 
a tree here, but could not expect it to make such 
progress as in its own beautiful and genial cli¬ 
mate, and where planted with us it is usual to 
do so in sheltered situations and in free, warm 
soils. The cones are each sometimes over *2 feet 
long. 

P. Laricio (Corsican Pine).—The tallest ami 
one of the finest Pines of Europe, reaching 
160 feet high and over in Calabria and its own 
country, Corsica, and of xery rapid growth in 
our country, as w r e have raised woods of it in 
ten years. The tree, if one raises it from seed, 
as we should in planting, shows a great variety 
of habit and even foliage, and if one liked to do 
anything so foolish he could give Latin names 
to all the forms found in one wood. The 
Calabrian variety has been reckoned as a species 
by some, as it is a more vigorous tree, especially 
in hard soils. The Austrian Pine is sometimes 
included in this, but, whatever the botanist 
may say, the trees are distinct. The variegated 
dwarf, pigmy varieties are beneath the notice of 
anybody w’ho thinks of the dignity and true 
character of this great tree. 

P. Montana (Mountain Pine).—A dwarf, very 
hardy Pine, which clothes the mountains of 
many parts of central Europe with a low, 
bushy growth not much larger than the Savin 
or Furze, but under better conditions getting 
into a larger state, sometimes into a low tree. 
In our country it is often called Mughus and 
pumilio, but the best name for the species is the 
one given here. It is a useful and distinct Pine 
for clothing banks here and there, and giving a 
sort of cover between taller trees. 

P. monticola (Oregon Pine),—A Pine of 
the higher mountains of California, Oregon, and 
Montana, reaching a maximum height of 80 feet. 
with a girth of 9 feet. It is supposed to be a 
western representative of the great White Pine 
of Canada, and as it is found at elevations ot 
10,000 feet is hardy in our country and bettor 
worth planting: than many of the trees of greater 
size. 
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The Monterey Pine (Finn* inrigni*). (See jiajre ISO.) 


P. paRVIfi.oua.—A medium-sized and pretty 
tree, with dense foliage, cultivated much in 
dapan. and a native nt the northern islands, 
therefore a hardy tree with us, thriving in deep 
soil. 

P. Pinaster (Cluster Pine, Star Pine).—A 
beautiful Pine of pleasant green colour, 70 feet 
or m >re high, native of the Mediterranean 
region, often by the seashore, and useful in our 
country near the sea, but often thriving in 
inland places, best in free and sandy soils. It 
is also used much in France as a protection 
against the encroachment of the sea. There 
aro a gre.it many so-called varieties of this, few' 
of any consequence. 

P. Pinea (Stone Pine).—A distinct and 
picturesque Pine, old trees attaining a height of 
#0 feet to 75 feet. This 
very picturesque Pine of 
Italy is not quite hardy 
in our country. It has 
l>een often planted here, 
hut does not survive 
hard winters, and should 
not be planted except in 
the most favoured parts 
of the south. It is also 
found in sandy and rocky 
places by the seashore in 
ree»-o, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. 

P. PON i> EROS \ ( Wes 

tern Yellow Pine).—A 
very noble tree reaching 
nearly .’ks> feet, with a 
trunk girth of over 
4.7 feet, nut in the arid 
regions found much 
smaller. Sometimes one 
may see trees branchless 
for over 100 feet, hut in 
quite a healthy condi¬ 
tion. It inhabits Mon¬ 
tana, British Columbia, 

Western Nebraska, and 
Northern California, and 
is hardy in Britain. 

Then* is a shorter form 
found on the eastern 
side of the American con¬ 
tinent which is hardier. 

P. .leffreyi (Black Pine) 
is now supposed to be a 
variety, atsoscopuloruiu. 
hut they do not grow 
i/uite bo ’tall as the others. 

•leffreyi is found at a 
height of 1,500 feet on 
the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains, an¬ 
swering for its hardiness. 

P. Pyrknaica (Pyren 
ein Pine).—A line, rapid- 
growing tree, with bright 
green foliage. A native 
of the Pyrenees and 
Spanish mountains, and 
also in the south of 
France; 60 feet to 

HO foot high. P. Brutia 
is supposed to l»e a 
synonym of this. 

P. * kksinoha (Red 
Pine).—A tall Pine, 100 
feet to 150 feet high, 

Newfoundland to Mani¬ 
toba, and southwards 
through New England 
State. From its northern 
area of habitation this should he a hardy and 
thriving Pine in Britain. 

I’. Riot da (Torch Pine).—A forest Pine reach¬ 
ing a height of 80 feet on sandy and rocky 
places in Canada, Kentucky, Virginia, and the 
Eastern states. This Pine is hardy and a rapid 
grow’er in Britain, grow ing in moist places less 
likely to suit the greater Pines. 

P.’ sabix i an a (Grey leaved Pine).—A very 
interesting Californian tree, inhabiting the dry 
and warm hills and the coast ranges and fort 
hills of Sierra Nevada ; not often a very high 
mountain tree. The grey foliage gives tne 
natural trees the appearance of douds in the 
distance. 

P. Strobes (White Pine : Weymouth Pine).— 
One of the noblest forest^rees of the northern 
world, sometimes reaching a-Jie,yhi-i*f jr-mver 
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tinned in book* and catalogues, and some 
hybrid, compact ami dwarf varieties, including 
vnriegatc*d one.®, noiie of any consequence com 
pared to the W’ild tree. This Pine sows itself 
in rough heaths and sandy ground, and thrives 
there, if allowed to do so under these con¬ 
ditions. * W. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forsythias. — These Chinese shrubs are 
known to many of our readers, and quite lately 
we have been surprised very much at the beauty 
of large groupB in the open air, the grace of the 
buds surpassing almost that of the most beauti¬ 
ful spring flowers. The plants are growing in 
poor, heavv soil and fully exposed. Frequently 
in England we see these shrubs grown on walls, 
and they are beautiful everywhere, but there 


170 feet, with a girth of trunk of H0 feet, 
though often found much smaller. Owing to the 
cutting of the woods in Canada and Northern 
America, it is seldom seen in its native dignity 
in the settled parts. It forms dense forests in 
Newfoundland and Canada, and westwards and 
southwards along the mountains. Certain 
varieties are catalogued, but they are of little 
use beside the parent tree. 

P. SYi.VESTRis (Scotch Pine).—Our native 
Piue and, in its old state, one of the most beau¬ 
tiful and useful we can ever have. It is of 
enormous distribution in northern Arctic and 
mountain regions, but also going down to the 
mountains of Italy and Greece. The Russian 
variety is considered a more erect and stronger 
grower. A great number of varieties is men 


can be no greater mistake in dealing with them 
than confining them to walls, as we are quite 
sure from an artistic point of view they are 
more effective in bold groups in beds, on banks, 
or even in rough places among the hardieBt 
shrubs or covert plants. That they would 
flower later in such places would be no dis¬ 
advantage, but somewhat a gain. The habit is 
most picturesque, and for cutting for the house 
nothing could be more precious. There is not 
much difference as regards kinds except in the 
names ; every kind is beautiful, ami perhaps 
the commonest is the best. They are easy to 
increase, gracing cottage and mansion, and we 
kuow nothing better as regards effect in masses. 

Laurels unhealthy. —Thank you for 
your reply (April 21) aliout damage to Portugal 
Laurels. The plants I 
wTote aliout nre mostly 
from forty to fifty or 
sixty years of age, and 
have been deteriorating 
more or less for the last 
few* seasons. I live 
within three miles (or 
rather more) of Leeds, 
on the north side of the 
city, so we get a good 
deal of smoke. I olwerve 
that old trees of all kinds 
appear to suffer more 
from smoke than young 
ones. Some of the Lau 
rels grow near to a 
stream of running water, 
and those are, perhaps, 
I test in hoalth. Do you 
think anything can be 
ilone in the way of top- 
dressing or fresh soil ? 
Should the dead wood 
Is? cut off ? The Laurels 
are, some of them, re¬ 
markably fine plants.— 
C. G. O. 

Nothing worth doing 
with old evergreen trees 
in smoke. Remember 
also that the “ Portugal 
laurel ” is not a hardy 
plant, and even in dis¬ 
tricts free from smoke 
may suffer in hard win¬ 
ters. Your best plan 
will be to grow deciduous 
trees only. 


Hardy Primroses. 

— Pretty as the blue 
Primroses of Mr. U. F. 
Wilson’s famous strain 
arc, 1 fear that in time 
they will go the way of 
most other garden Prim 
roses, and become gradi • 
ally demoralised Pol> - 
ant buses, for it dees 
seem as if either insert 
or atmospheric intei* 
crossing or the natural 
result of constant gard< n 
culture was to create 
in these originally tine 
Prim roses that long- 
stemmed churacterist’c 
which invariably ended 
in creating Polyai • 
t buses. Twenty ycais 
ago I had the finest and 
most per feci strain of true garden Primroses in 
tlii* world. They comprised white, lemon, pink, 
red, crimson, mauve, purple, and other colours, 
every plant a true Primrose, and forming 
in the early spring the most l>eautiful of 
hardy flowering plants a garden could pro¬ 
duce. But every year I found the seedlings 
showing less of’the true Primrose habit and 
more of the Polyanthus character until 
they became so entirely of the latter habit 
that the old and treasured form disappeared. 
That is, I fear, the lot to which the blues are 
destined. When that is so, charming as Poly¬ 
anthuses arc, they will have lost one of their 
most favoured characteristics. Primroses pro¬ 
per, no matter the colour of the flowers, retain 
the cluster, bunch, or cushion-like form which 
is so pleasing.—A.uriginal from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


DON'T ! 

YYe have all heard of, read, or seen the famous 
advice to the matrimonially disposed, also the 
manual of etiquette—or the want of it bearing 
the aimvo title, but there are many oft spoken 
or hitherto suppressed “don’ts” which deserve 
compilation, and commendation to the attention 
of the more or less amateur gardener, whose 
ideas are apt to run in a groove. To begin 
with -and this is, perhaps, the most important 
of all the “don’ts”—don’t forget that tilings 
grow ! A Cedar of Lebanon is a handsome 
object where it can have a whole hillside to 
itself ami a few companions to set it otl'; a 
YVellingtonia may be to some extent an orna¬ 
ment to a suburban garden while it is only 
6 feet high : in a few years' time they will both I 
begin to eat up the Grass under them anti the | 
soil all round them, and to look thoroughly out 
of place. Don’t plant forest trees in small or 
moderate-sized gardens ; leave them where they 
are in scale with their surroundings. Put 
things in your gardens which are too choice 
for the lanes and lields. The Editor's wish 
to see acres of Laurels grubbed and burnt to 
make room for beautiful flowering shrubs finds 
echo in many a case where a small lawn is dis¬ 
figured by beds of those atrocities “ mixed 
shrubs.” In the middle there may be a 
Conifer, so crowded that it has lost its lower 
branches, and some of its upper ones are half 
bare and brown ; it is all on one side, too, and 
spindly. Squeezed against it are a Laurel, 
eating< everything else out of earth and 
home, two or three Euonymuses, dear 
to the heart of the seaside lodging- 
house keeper, a Laurustinus, which would 
be tolerable alone, and a miserable, starved 
Rose-bush, which, if it had the whole bed 
to itself, might be a beautiful pyramid of 
almost evergreen leaf and profuse bloom. If 
you must have trees in small gardens, and 
cannot be contented with Lilac-bushes, flower¬ 
ing Hawthorns, pink and white, the so- 
called Syringas, which borrow the Lilac’s 
proper name and are really Philadelphuses or 
Mock Orange—lovely masses of bloom and 
odour in their season, and at all times pleasing 
—Bamboos of the hardier kinds, Guelder Roses, 
the Orange Ball tree, and hosts of other 
beauties, plant Apple-trees. Either have utility 
Apples—Blenheim Orange and Lord Suffield 
standards, for instance—or the delicious Crabs, 
whose wealth of blossom is poetry and not in 
essence, and whose fruit is full of beauty, whose 
size is never overpowering, and whoso shape 
contents the eye. Sweet Apple-trees on a 
stretcli of lawn do very well if projierly planted 
to begin with, provided they can have sun ; 
they are profitable and lovely, and I should like 
to dig up hundreds of so-called ornamental 
'trees in suburban and other gardens, till a good 
pit with a load of rich loam, and put in a sound, 
clean, thrifty Apple to mark the calendar with 
jrosy bloom and sweet fruit. 

The Fit Id has led the way in suggesting 
another ‘ don't" of which groove gardeners 
sorely need to be reminded. Don’t plant Privet 
hedges. As soon as they are in they turn 
brown, and spend their first summer in wither¬ 
ing and their first winter in dying nakedly. 
After a year those which live begin to grow, and 
take ail the goodness out of the ground after 
the manner of the greedy, voracious Laurel 
and starve everything else within reach. A 
hedge of Rosa rugosa will cost a little more to 
begin with, but it will bo beautiful from its very 
first budding, and a fierce defence with thorn 
and prickle, unlike the feeble Privet, a tho¬ 
roughfare for any marauder. Both R. rugosa 
and Sweet Brier are bare in winter it is true! 
but the heps hang on and the season of undress 
is very short. Berberis makes a lovely hedge, 
too, especially B. stenophylla, but it needs a little 
patience, and must have sun and good soil, 
would fifty times sooner have a hedge of Gorse 
or Hawthorn than of Privet, and either is im¬ 
penetrable when old enough. A lovely garden 
barrier can be made by using Holly with here 
and there Pyrus japonica, and there are endless 
combinations open to those who will take a little 
trouble in the interest of future gratification for 
themselves and others^ Another “ don’t ”—the 
last for this time—jaay seem ht. ek^e fed* Don’t 


make a rockery a snailery—a' sluggery—as 
you are setting about it. Don’t get a heap of 
any poor, sour soil, black as ink, and mixed 
with ashes. Don’t pile up clinkers in masses in 
it, and plant Primroses and Ferns, torn out of 
the hedges by a hawker or your mistaken self. 
Make a raised bed of good, rich loam, with a 
liberal sprinkling of sand and leaf-mould, and 
a little peat. Flatten the top, more or less, 
and provide for proper drainage below : the 
depth of good soil should not be less than 1 foot. 
Then surround the l>ed with the best stones you 
can get, sinking them a little so that they may 
make a firm edge. Inside this plant Dianthus 
of sorts, Alyssum, Aubrietia, and other plants, 
hardy and common or rare and expensive, 
according to^our purse and desire. Now plant 
the inside of the rockery bed, using groups of 
three plants or of six or 1'2 bulbs os may be, and 
lay or partly sink stones irregularly on the 
suiface so that the roots of the plants are pro¬ 
tected by them from sun, frost, and cold winds, 
while the foliage and flowers can ramble, creep, 
or stand up as Nature pleases. The subject of 
what to plant is illimitable, but in a well-made 
rockery like this field and wood plants will look 
less well than in their natural surroundings, 
while the rarer hardy Orchids, hardy Primulas, 
and alpines will always be admired and give 
endless interest, and hundreds of good garden 
plants oiler themselves as suitable. In this 
rockery there will not be dry, empty chinks 
lietween clinkers where snails can mass them¬ 
selves comfortably for the winter but nothing 
can grow or root; there will be no (lusty, baked 
earth, searched by the east wind through and 
through, nor any dead Fern litter and harbour 
for hybernating slugs. It will be a rock garden, 
not a rockery, and I think you will find it better 
worth having. M. L. W. 




PANSIES AND TUFTED PANSIES. 
Having cultivated Pansies with more or less 
success for many years, it has occurred to me 
that some short notes may be of interest to 
readers of Gardening Illustrated, especially 
now that the season of spring flowerH is at 
hand. The Pansy is more a florist’s, and the 
Tufted Pansy more a gardener’s, flower. The 
Pansy of the florist is not nearly so free-bloom¬ 
ing as the Tufted Pansy ; it is far more delicate 
and difficult to maintain in good condition. 
After producing one or two fine blooms its 
flowers rapidly diminish in size, and dwindle 
into insignificance (an old Pansy, Goliath, 
produced one fine flower and then died), and to 
a gardener it is not nearly so useful a plant, 
especially in the south. Well-chosen vigorous 
varieties of the Tufted Pansy, on the other 
hand, will, with careful treatment, produce a 
succession of line blooms from April to October, 
and even later, and thus are infinitely more 
useful than is the florist's Pansy. They also have 
a finer scent. Both are propagated by division, 
by cuttings, and by seed. Plants may be divided 
in spring or autumn, and my plan is to cut awaj' 
a considerable part of the old root. Divided 
plants are generally considered not so satisfac¬ 
tory as young plants raised from cuttings or 
seed. Cuttings may be inserted in September 
or October for spring planting, in April or May 
for autumn planting. They are best inserted at 
about 3 inches apart every way, in a specially made 
frame 4^ inches high in front and 9 inches at 
the back, placed under a north or west wall. 
The soil should be loam, with leaf-mould and 
plenty of sand, but no manure. Seed may be 
sown in early spring (February or March), or in 
summer (July), in soil similar to that recom¬ 
mended for cuttings, in pans or boxes, or direct 
into the soil of a cold-frame. The seedlings 
must be carefully pricked out as soon as they 
are large enough to handle. The best situation 
for Pansies is a north or east aspect, and, if the 
latter, so chosen as to avoid the mid-day and 
afternoon sun ; like many other plants, they dis¬ 
like the latter, but enjoy the morning sun. 
Tufted Pansies are less fastidious antf more 
hardy, and, if their roots are kept fairly cool 
and moist, they may be planted in a full 
southern aspect, provided it oe open and airy, 
and not shaded by walls, fences, eto. Watering 
in the summer and autumn is essential, and 
weak manure-water occasionally applied is 
highly beneficial. The surface should also be 
forked over when needful, of course without 
disturbing the roots, so as to keep it open to 


wind and rain. The natural habitat of the 
Pansy is a free, open, mountain pasture, where 
water never stagnates ; it never flourishes in a 
confined or boggy situation, or in a dry, arid 
waste. It is more a Scotch than an English 
plant, and growers in the southern counties o! 
England, who, with careful . ulture, may 
attempt to equal results produced with far less 
effort in northern England or Scotland, can 
never hope to surpass those results. 

The nurserymen constantly change the names, 
or raise new kinds with but slight variations, to 
which they give new names. The following is a 
selection of Tufted Pansies which I have culti¬ 
vated for many years with success, and which, 
W'ith proper cultivation and ordinary care, will 
make the garden gay from April till October■: 
White and cream. Countess of Hopetoun, Syl\ ia, 
Violetta ; bine , True Blue, Blue Bell : purpi *, 
Holy rood, Archie Grant, Rosy Morn ; purple 
and white t The Mearns, Countess of Kintore, 
Mrs. C. F. Gordon, Princess Beatrice : yclloir , 
Grievei, I^emon Queen, Wonder, Bullion, Lord 
Klcho, Canary. This last is a most singular 
flower, and unlike any other that 1 have ever 
seen ; it has no blotch, but is covered with dark 
rays, spreading from the eye well over the 
flower, after the style of the herbaceous Calceo¬ 
laria. Pink and pale red, William Niel, Ada 
Adair, Rosine. A totally distinct race, with 
narrow, lanceolate, more or less glaucnis, 
leives, and long flower-stalks, known as Strict a 
azurea.lutea, etc., was formerly much cultivated, 
but seems now to have disappeared. The uses 
to which cut blooms can be put are not numer¬ 
ous owing to their fading and the difficulty 
there is in arranging them satisfactorily. Tho 
best flower-glass is a somewhat flat, saucer like 
vase, covered over with trap net-work. A 
beautiful table decoration can be made with 
self-coloured kinds in small glasses with Fern 
or Mignonette. A good buttonhole flower can 
be formed of one or two blooms with some 
green, tied together, and carried in a flower- 
tube, as they must have water. One of the 
most lovely objects I have ever seen was a spray 
fora lady’s dress formed of Countess of Kin- 
tore and Maiden-hair Fern. The diseases to 
which these plants are subject are not numerous, 
but they must be kept free from the attacks of 
slugs, green-tty, wire worm, and other under¬ 
ground devastators. In the height of the 
flowering season, and just when the gardener 
desires to see his l»eds at their best, the plants are 
occasionally visited by a foe, which first causes 
the leaves to turn yellow, and then the whole 
plant to fade and die. On touching the plant 
it will be found to be quite loose in the ground, 
and all the fibres of the root to have been eaten 
away. The best cure for the attacks is, I l>e- 
lieve, soot-water. F. R. Parker. 

Kynadon Lot.ii/e, Jfartotc Wnald % Middle ntx. 


PLANTING A TERRACE BORDER. 

Can you suggest a good arrangement of bedding- 
out plants for a terrace border 2.">0 feet long, with 
a low wall covered with Pink China Roses al 
back (north) and dwarf standard Roses down 
centre of bed at intervals ? Nothing very high 
does well.—M. S. 

In a border of this description where the for¬ 
mality has been somewhat increased by planting 
standard Roses at regular intervals, a first priu 
ciple should be an endeavour to parti illy relieve 
such formality by the avoidance alike of straight 
lines in the planting and of stiff, heavy, things. 
Presuming from the scale that the border is 
6 feet in width and the Roses 10 feet apart, we 
would suggest as a preliminary for the side that 
has the wall as a background the planting round 
the standard RoBes of something of dwacf habit 
extending some 18 inches or '1 feet on two sides, 
whilst towards the back and front it might meet 
respectively the wall ami tho edge of the path, 
widening out as it didi so by means of a gentle 
curve. Plants suitable for this would be Tufted 
Pansies (among the best for the purpose if they 
do well in the locality), Verbenas, the dwarfer 
Petunias, and Phlox Drummondi, all to be 
kept slightly pegged ; the dwarfest blue 
Ageratum, Meaembryauthemum variegatum, 
G 9 lden Harry Hieover, M&nglesi, West Brighton 
Gem and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Ball of Fire 
Tropceolum, whilst in dwarf annuals, Marigolds 
Legion of Honour and Silver King with Linaria 
reticulata are wo#dei\fcuUy free and very .endur¬ 
ing. The Verbenas, Petunias, and Phlox may 
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either be planted in mixed colours or restricted testify. But the crucial question which long 
to one shade for each block as may be deemed troubled mo was where best to grow the finer 
advisable. The spaces between the plants varieties so that they might be undisturbed, yet 
bn night down from about the Roses I would cause neither untidiness nor dismal bare spaces 
suggest filling respectively with one shade, as when their flowering was over, 
in a bonier of this length fairly large blocks are As failures often teach as well as successes, it 
decidedly more effective than cutting up into may be of use to tell how for three years I 
little patches. Pelargoniums like H. Jacoby, failed. A piece of ground, facing west, was care- 
J. Gibbons, Beckwith’s Pink, Flower of Spring, fully prepared and planted with good bulbs. It 
and Mrs. Pollock, Begonias of the sempertiorens was suitable as to soil and exposure, so the 

* : — a *.1 „i 1 j _] 7 


typo in two or three shades, Heliotropes and ! Daffodils 
(.’entaurea would be suitable, also white, results. 


But, alas ! for the after 
he first year three fine Clematis 


crimson, and yellow Antirrhinums. On the side plants, trained on wire, were tried ; but just as 
where the China Roses form the background it J they were ready to flower cold wind and rain 
is obvious that (comparatively few tall plants came, and the buds were reduced to pulp. The 
would be required, and these should neither be second year one only of the three ttow’ered ; 


spring frosts having nipped even the leaves of 
the otl 


glaring in colour nor purely green-foliaged s] 

plants, as for instance Acacias or Grevilleas, the other two. It was, therefore, very 
plenty of greenery being supplied by the Roses, that part of the garden did not suit Clematises, 

| and they were removed to a trellis. The third 
year, by the advice of a Daffodil-loving friend, 
Iceland and Field Poppies w’ere sown betw’een 
the rows ; but again a failure, for the Grass was 
found a difficulty in placing their pets so that so strong and healthy it refused to wither, and 


*** DAFFODILS IN A ROSE BORDER. 
Other Daffodil lovers may, like myself, have 
found a difficulty in placing their pets so that 
while they have every advantage for flow’ering, 
the withering leaves do not interfere w’itn 


quite choked the Poppies. So once again 
summer and autumn found that bare border the 


the garden’s neatness, and the bulbs are not im- laughing-stock of those who had not reduced 


poverished by the necessity of planting some 
thing else, almost on the top of 
them, to ensure a brilliant bed 
after their season is over. If one 
has an old orchard or large 
grounds and shrubberies, grow¬ 
ing Daffodils is comparatively 
easy ; but. if one has only a 
small, or a moderately large, 
garden, all of which is very 
much in evidence, the question 
of where best to grow’ them well 
and undisturbed is an anxious 
one. The withering leaves, 
w'hich cannot l>e wisely re¬ 
moved till they are dry and 
brown, are distinctly ugly, and 
so is the vacant space left if 
one has too much regard for 
one’s bulbs to plant out anything 
on the top of them for summer 
show’. Nevertheless, they are 
well worth keeping and well 
w’orth growing, as all Daffodil 
lovers know, and even those who 
profess indifference on the sub¬ 
ject are won over to admiration 
when a fine collection of them 
in full bloom nods and shakes 
its graceful flowers in the spring 
breeze. Then they grow’ so 
easily, not only in favoured 
country gardens, but amid the 
dust and the smoke of towns. 

My garden is large enough 
to give one abundance of fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers, with 
several long herbaceous borders, 
tw’o large Rose-beds, and a 
favoured nook for Tea Roses ; 
but it is not large enough 
to allow’ either for wasting 
space or for devoting nearly two months 
to the weary watching of withering Daffodil 
leaves, and the then belated planting of 
something to fill their place. So some 
Daffodil lovers whose gardening space is also 
limited, but who hunger after a fine collection 
and agree W’ith the advice of the Prophet 
Mahomet, who said, “ He that has tw’o cakes of 
bread let him sell one of them for some flowers 
of the Narcissus ; for bread is food for the body 
but Narcissus is food for the soul,” may be 
interested to know’ how’, here, the problem has 
at last been solved. Here and there in all the 
herbaceous borders there are clumps of Daffodils, 
and the double varieties, such as “Van Sion,” 
“Codlins and Cream,” “ Eggs and Bacon,” and 
“Butter and Eggs,” with the old-fashioned 
double white Lily, are better grown in these 
fjorders, as their clumps quickly grow’ too large 
for the special border. A fine line of trumpets 
looks very w’ell right along the front of the 
principal Rose-border, which is sheltered by a 
built-up terrace ; and in odd cornel’s stray bulbs 
of all kinds are grown for cutting to send to 
friends who have no gardens. How’ excel¬ 
lently they travel by post, if cut not too 
full out and given a good drink before 
l>eing packed, all those who receive them to 
brighten town rooms on grey spring days can 


a prominent spot in their gardens to a barren 




Narcissus remuus (Swan’s Neck Daffodil). From a photograph 
sent bv Mr. >V. B. Hart land, Cork. 


wilderness for the sake of Daffodils in spring. 
Despair had almost overcome me, when it 
occurred to myself and the gardener that a 
broad border of old-established Roses was the 
very place for them. It was sheltered by a 
w’all, and on that were an Apple, tw’o Cherry- 
trees, and some climbing Roses, which made a 
good background ; w’hile the space betw’een the 
Roses was ample, and their foliage w’ould hide, 
to a great extent, the withering Grass in early 
summer. Here I decided was an ideal place at 
last. The soil was loamy and good, but not too 
rich, and it only remained to carefully arrange 
the bulbs so as to give the best effect, and for 
the longest possible period of bloom. Next the 
wall I put tall-growing trumpets, bicolor and 
golden alternately, beginning with princeps and 
scoticus w’ith pallidus prtecox for earliest 
flowering ; then for later, such tall, handsome 
favourites as Ard-Righ, Henry Irving, mnxi- 
mus, Emperor ; w’ith the lovely bicolors, 
Empress, Horsfieldi, Grandee, and Haworth. 
In the second row’ are arranged alternately late 
and early Pheasant-eyed Narcissi, with some 
of the taller growing and beautiful delicate 
varieties of t le chalice, Leedsi, and Barri 
groups. The third row’ consists of late and 
early dwarf trumpets, golden and bicolor, 
and the fourth is again made up of late and 


early Poet's or Pheasant-eyed Narcissus, while 
the last row, next the Boxw ood, consists of tiny 
dwarf trumpets, such as minimus, nanus, 
Mina, nanus pallidus, the pretty little pale 
vellow trumpet which grows wild profusely at 
kins, in Prussia, and a few of those veritable 
fairies among Daffodils, Hartland’B Swan-neck 
variety’. The result of this arrangement is that 
from March till the Cherry and Apple-blossom 
on the wall has given place, in late May and 
early June, to the pinks and creams of the 
Monthly and Gloire de Dijon Roses, and the 
Rose-buds in the border are just bursting, 
there is a constant and delightful bloom of 
Daffodils from the time that prmceps and scoti¬ 
cus first brave the east winds until the tall, 
handsome, and very late-flowering variety of 
the Poet’s Narcissus droops its beautiful head 
in the heat of sunny June. This year, to com¬ 
plete a very charming picture, an old Japanese 
Tree-P*eony has stretched its gaudy bronze 
foliage well into evidence at one end of the 
Daffodil-border, and at the other, the brow’ll 
and almost crimson shoots on a new bed of 
Pseony sinensis make a lovely contrast to the 
yellows and creams of the later Daffodils. 

It is useless to be picturesque unless one is 
practical, so a few hints how’ best to buy and to 
grow the bulbs may be welcomed by fellow’ 
readers. In this pet liorder there are certainly 
a few costly bulbs ; but time teaches one that 
they are no more satisfactory than their less 
grandly-named brethren. Therefoie, tho-e 
w’hich have been already named, and which can 
all be now bought at a small cost, will make a 
very satisfactory border. My bulbs were all 

S lanted in good, but not too rich, loam, at a 
epth of about 5 inches, and in groups of 
four or five bulbs. These quickly increase and 
make excellent clumps. They share with the 
Roses in an occasional top-dressing of well- 
rotted manure that has done duty in the 
Cucumber-frame, and every three years they 
ought to be taken up and divided again into 
groups of three or four bulbs, the best being 
chosen, as the smaller ones that are crowded out 
of life in large clumps make, I find, only leaves 
and not flowers. No liquid-manure should ever 
be given to Daffodils, nor must their bulbs be 
planted in fresh manure. They undoubtedly 
grow best if the soil is not too rich, and 
the pale shades are especially liable to 
be spoiled by over-feeding. A good loam, 
W’ith a mixture of sand, seems to suit them 
best ; and the fairy-like Sw’an’s-neck varieties 
especially require soil to be lightened by sand, 
lest their delicacy of shade should be lost. 
This garden, which is sheltered and slopes to 
the south, is possibly a favoured place for 
flower-growing ; but for the comfort of those 
w ho w ish to grow’ Daffodils in suburban or town 
gardens, or under difficult conditions, I am glad 
to say that I have grow’n them very successfully 
both in a very windy and sandy garden close to 
the sea, and in a towm garden exposed to dust, 
soot, and smoke. 

Maroaret Moves Black. 

Oakbank, , Hillside , Montrose , N. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wild Primroses.— In comparing the 
effects produced by blue Primroses and the 
common variety grow ing in massea, the varied 
shades of colour exhibited in the flowers of 
seedlings of the former class render the breadth 
of tint presented by banks of the wild Primrose 
unobtainable unless the masses of blue Primroses 
are composed of plants selected, after having 
once bloomed, for similarity of colour. Even 
then flowers of the purest purple-blue, beauti¬ 
ful as they individually are, convey a far less 
striking impression to the eye than the sheet of 
pale saffron provided by the wild Primrose. 

The Arabian Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum arabicum) ( Mh'anda ). — This 
plant has the reputation of being not only an 
irregular bloomer but an uncertain bloomer also, 
and frequently the bulbs, while Quite sound, 
remain for months quite inactive. This is more 
usually the case in the year of importation. All 
that you can do with respect to the plant in leaf 
is to endeavour to develop its growth to the full. 
If well rooted, you may apply liquid-manure 
each week. If the bulb is large—that is to say, 
of the size of an ordinary l>edding Hyacinth—it 
should certainly flower during the summer, 
though May is not the time for all to bloom, the 
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flowering being regulated by the starting into 
growth. A plant, however, that has been in 
leaf two months should be pushing up the spike 
now, the coming of which is readily seen in the 
neck of the bulb. The less active plant can 
onljr be watered as it requires, keeping it mean¬ 
while on a sunn}* shelf in the greenhouse, or in a 
sunny position in a frame. You need not be 
alarmed even if this one passes the summer with¬ 
out putting forth its leaves, but these appearing 
in autumn, the plant will flower earlier than 
usual another year. You may write us again 
as to the behaviour of the plants, as such items 
are instructive to readers generally. 

TRTire netting*. —Shall be much obliged if 
you will say if it is true that galvanised wire 
netting is harmful to the plants climbing on it? 

I was going to use some for Clematis, Sweet 
Peas, Tropieolum, etc., against a wall, but am 
told it kills green-stemmed plants.—M. L. 

Yes ; galvanised wire netting, owing to the 
acid, is injurious to plants. We have seen 
Roses and Peach and Nectarine-trees very much 
injured by being tied to galvanised wire. The 
difficulty is easily got over by giving it a coat 
of good white lead paint. 

Stagnant water.—I have a large pond in 
my garaen which is fed from the overflow of 
another pond higher up, which in its turn is fed 
by a very small brook mainly dependent on 
rainfall. The pond has no outlet, so I suppose 
it may be described as stagnant water, but 
coarse fish and Lilies thrive in it. During the 
lost few hot days a green scum has formed over 
the whole of it, which makes it very unsightly, 
and if you could tell me how to get rid of it 1 
should ne much obliged ? In Lidia for evil¬ 
smelling tanks we used to use the refuse of 
soda-water manufactories. Would this be any 
good for my purpose?—W m. Morgan. 

The accumulation you refer to is, in many 
districts in spring, a very common occurrence 
in water, which is more or less of a stag¬ 
nant nature, but in not a few instances it 
shortly disappears, though not al ways so. The 
simplest remedy where this is possible is to 
render the circulation more complete by pro¬ 
viding a constant supply and outlet. We have 
no knowledge of the remedy to which you refer, 
but your experience certainly points to its being 
of some value in such instances. . If you are 
able to procure any of the waste you speak of 
we would suggest a trial of the same, when we 
should be glad to know the result. 

Names wanted.—Would you be good 
enough to name the enclosed Sempervivums ? 
Nos. 1 and 2 I bought under the names of 
c&lcaratum and califomicum. ‘ ‘ Hardy Flowers ” 
gives “calcareum and califomicum” as syno¬ 
nyms. Are these two really distinct ? I have 
always thought No. 4 I am sending was califor- 
nicum, but this has much larger rosettes than 
Nos. 1 and 2.—E. T. L. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 4 are all Sempervivuin calca¬ 
reum vars., No. 4 being nearest the typical 
kind. No. 3 is apparently Kempervivum tristc, 
but the specimen is a poor one for this kind. 
There is no species of the Houseleek found in 
California whatever ; the name, therefore, is a 
misnomer, the plant bearing the name being 
strictly 8. calcareum, from the Alp ol 
Dauphine. „ 8. calcaratum is a very distinct 
plant, the rosettes fully 4 inches across and 
often much larger ; in fact, it is one of the 
largest of the hardy species. There has ever 
been great confusion in this family, and it is 
unfortunate tiiat all hardy plant specialists did 
not adopt the admirable classification arranged 
by Mr. J. G. Baker some years since. 

MOSS in lawn. — I am troubled with 
patches of Moss growing on the lawn in front of 
the house, and though I have lifted the turf 
and laid it down afresh, the Moss comes up in 
the same places and destroys the Grass. Would 
you give me a remedy for destroying the Moss 
and improving the Grass, as the Moss does 
not look very nice growing on the lawn?— 
Jakes Robb. 

Get some sulphate of iron and mix it in the 
proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons of 
water. The solution should be made in a 
wooden cask, putting the plain water into the 
cask first, and then adding the solution. Then 
get a rosed watering-pot and apply the mixture 
to the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It 
should be applied as soon as made, as it loses 


strength by keeping. It should also lie made 
with soft or rain water, avoiding, if you can, 
water in which there is lime. This may be 
done at any time of the year, hut best during 
this month. The sulphate is known to be act¬ 
ing when the Moss turns black, after which it 
withers away and crumbles into powder. If it 
has been too weak the Moss will only turn red, 
and another application is necessary. As Moss 
generally indicates poorness of soil, it wiH be 
requisite after the Moss is destroyed to apply a 
top-dressing of loamy soil, manure, and wood- 
ashes. 

Alpines for border rockery (Omeya). 
—There are many alpines or plants of evergreen 
character that may be raised front seeds to suit 
your purpose, but we think it right to point 
out tnat not a few of these would take some 
time before reaching flowering si/e, even sup¬ 
posing in every instance you obtained fresh and 
good seeds for the purpose. Moreover, unless 
you possess the convenience for raising such 
things from seeds, and could give the requisite 
time for transplanting and suchlike when 
ready, we think you would suffer considerable 
loss. We would not recommend you to sow 
seeds of such easily obtained things as Sedums, 
for example, as a good plant may be bought 
cheaply, and, carefully divided, soon makes a 
good patch. Regarded generally, we think 
your best plan will be to secure a part in plants, 
and another lot in seeds. In this way you 
would begin to furnish your rockery as soon as 
the latter was ready to receive the plants. 
With this in view', we give two separate lists, 
the first, of plants easily raised from seeds, the 
second, those obtainable in plants. From seed : 
Aubrietia Campbelli, A. Leichtlini, Aster 
alpinus, A. a. superbus, Dianthus alpinus, D. 
deltoides, D. c;csiua, Primula farinosa, P. 
auricula, P. longi folia Armeria ceph&lotes rubra, 
Alyssum saxatile, Aquilegia alpina, A. cmrulea, 
A. pyrenaica, A. glandulosa, Arenaria grandi- 
flora, Drabaaizokles, Gn&phalium Leontopodium, 
Morina longi folia, Papaver alpinum, P. nudi- 
eaule, P. miniatum, Polemonium confertum, 
P. c. melittum, alpine Auriculas. As plants : 
Acantholimon glumaceum, Androsace sarmen- 
tosa. Campanula garganica, C. giandi flora 
Mariesi, C. isophylla alba, C. muralis, C. car- 
patica alba, C. pulla, Adonis vemalis, Gentiana 
septemfida, Heuchera sanguinea, Dielytra 
eximia, Lithospermum prostratum, (Enothera 
macrocarpa, (E. riparia, Phlox setacea in 
variety, P. amoena, P. canadensis, Androsace 
lanuginosa, Veronica rupestris, Zauschneria 
californica, Thalictrum adianti folium, Sileno 
maritima plena, Tropieolum polyphyllum. Thy¬ 
mus lanuginosus, Saxifraga YVallacei, 8. pyra- 
dalis, S. longifolia, S. cocnlearis, S. muscoides 
purpurea, Achillea umbellata, A. Clavenme, A. 
tomentoBa, Anemone sylvestris, A. apennina, 
A. pulsatilla, Arnebia echioides, Iberis semper- 
virens, I. corrneifolia, Silene alpestris, Sedums 
in variety, and Sempervivums in variety. The 
plants in both lists are free growing. The 
smaller and rarer growing species may be easily 
added as opportunity affords. Small bulbous 
plants in variety could also be added at f lic 
proper season. 

Trllliums. — I was interested in reading 
“L. B.V’ remarks on “Trilliums” in last 
week's Gardening, and should like to tell you 
about them, as I have seen them growing in the 
woods round Montreal and alio in British 
Columbia, where they are very abundant. 

1 They always grow under trees in rich, light 
soil, and what struck me most was the great 
depth of the bulbs in the ground. I tried 
several times to dig them up, but nearly always 
broke the juicy stem before I could trace it to 
the bulb. I think people in this country per¬ 
haps fail to plant them deep enough, which 
would, if done, insure them from being dis¬ 
turbed, and also save them from frosts. They 
look very lovely growing in great quantities, 
especially when the flowers begin to turn pink, 
as they do before they fade, and make a carpet 
of all shades from pure white to deep mauve. 
The white Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium 
albidum) is another flower which grows in great 
rofuBion in some parts of British Columbia. I 
ave mostly seen it in very moist places, such 
as by a river, the soil a deep sandy loam made 
by the overflow of the river. Tlie blossoms 
coming out of deep, thick Moss have a most 
lovely effect. The Dogwood (Cornus Florida), 


mentioned by your correspondent, “E. Loney,' 
in last weeks issue, is alsoagreat feature in the 
British Columbia bush. I should be glad to 
knoiv if any of your correspondents have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting C. Florida to flower in this 
country ?—A. E. Spilsbury, Findem, Derby. 

- “I. B.’ in last weeks issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated cannot have noticed the description and 
beautiful illustration of Trillium in the wild gard.n in 
Miss Jekyll’s book, “Wood and Garden.' ft is a plant 
much used in medicine now, as is also another American 
plant, Oimieifui'a raeemosa. 11. Siia< ki.kton, M I, 
Sydenham. 

Anemone nemorosa var. bosniaca. 

—Amongst the Anemones now in flower this 
pretty variety is w'cll worth notice. The flowers 
are on much stronger stalks than is usual with 
these dwarf early flowering sorts, and stand up 
bold and erect above the closely packed foliage. 
It is making a good show just now'; looking ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty nestled up in one of the sunn v 
bays among large pieces of stone. The flowers 
are white and fairly large. The whole plant is 
much stronger in appearance than the species, 
and, taken altogether, this variety should prove 
very useful (luring the early spring. --F. 


Physalis Franchetti. — Mistakes are 
sometimes made in planting this too thickly ami 
in too shaded a position. On fairly good ground 
the plants quickly grow to a large size, and then 
the evil effects of overerow’ding are soon seen. 
From 18 inches to 2 feet is quite dose enough, 
and the position should be a sunny one, the 
roots then being well mulched (luring summer 
w'ith any spare material, such as old Mushroom- 
manure, and well soaked several times with 
farmyard liquid. Moreover, after standing a 
season the growths should be thinned out, 
removing all the weakest.—N. 


Muscari conicum for naturalising'. 

—This handsome Starch Hyacinth is without 
doubt the finest for any purpose that could l»e 
named, being bold, free flowering, handsome in 
colour, and w ithal free and vigorous in constitu¬ 
tion. Such qualities cannot fail to make any 
plant of great value for certain phases of gar¬ 
dening, more particularly such as Grass garden¬ 
ing or the furnishing of semi-wild places. On 
the shady side of a dry hedge bank we lately 
saw' it in fine condition. Much too few are the 
know'll plants that succeed in such places, and 
it is instructive to know that so striking and 
valuable a spring flower can be so employed and 
produce as fine a display as in open beds. The 
mass of deep blue flowers was some GO feet or 
more in length and about 3 feet w'ide. That 
such a plant will grow’ and flower freely in such 
a place cannot fail to be of use to many. 

White outdoor flowers in April.— 

The demand for white flow*ers at Easter is 
always great, and w'here facilities exist for 
bringing things along under cover, then Camel 
lias, Azaleas, Callas, Deutzios, Spira*as, and 
other plants are plentiful. Among the best 
Daffodils that arc so nearly w'liite as U* jhiss tor 
white flower* arc Lc<*dsi Minnie Ilium* and Mrs. 


Langtry, with one of the lal cr forms of poet i«*us, 
and in shrubs the double form of Spira-a pruni- 
folia, Exochorda, the while-llowcicd Kibes, and 
Magnolia stellata. Naturally, with Easter 
falling late and an early spring, the al*ove list 
can be considerably strengthened. Writing of 
outdoor white flowers reminds me to note the 
inspection of a break of the Gardenia-flowered 
poeticus, now just in the bud. It w*as planted 


some few’ years ago to furnish a supply tor cut¬ 
ting, as it is a flower in its season greatly in 
request. On a space some 20 feet by 10 feet 
there are 330 clumps, and these arc showing 
from four to seven flowers each. The fact that 
this Daffodil is in some places rather mitfy may 
lead to the conclusion that this calculation is a 
case of “ reckoning one’s chickens,” etc., but I 
have not as yet had any trouble with it, the per¬ 
centage of flowers that fail to develop being very 
small indeed. The situation is south-east on a 
slightly sloping border, and the soil a sandy 
loam, in one of the southern English counties. 
The bulbs were planted at a depth of 5 inches, 
and get a heavy top-dressing of thoroughly 
decomposed manure early in the autumn.—E. 


Gherbera Jamesoni.— In your issue of Nov. 2d, 1896, 
“ W. H. L., Cumberland,” writes that he received seed of 
(Jerbera Jamesoni from Natal. Could you inform us 
through the medium of your paper if he succeeded in rais¬ 
ing plants to bloom ? I have grown this in the Transvaal, 
but nave had no success in plants brought home, and am 
most anxious to know if it can be raised from seed here.— 
W. Brodif, Ellesmere, Wilde Green, Dirminjham. 
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FERNS. 

* FERNS ON TREE-STEMS. 

There are many of our moat beautiful Ferns 
which require special conditions to fully 
develop their best characters, and some which 
prove disappointing when confined to pots suc¬ 
ceed well under different treatment. Many may 
l>e grown successfully on Tree-Fern stems, the 
illustration being a good example of a Davallia 
so treated. It would be impossible to show off 
this beautiful Fern so well under any other 
conditions. Tree-Fern stems are not always 
procurable, but among imported stems there 
will generally be some which fail to start, and 
these should always be preserved. If it is only 
the crown that has decayed this may be cut off, 
and the stain Ikj cut up into suitable lengths 
and kept in a dry plaoe until required for use. 
Although the outer surface appears soft, when 
well preserved the inner portion becomes very 
hard and durable. When taking them into 
use they should first be fixed firmly in 
pots or some other suitable base. For per¬ 


i-ays of the sun, and given sufficient moisture to 
keep the moss fresh, these beautiful little Ferns 
are seen at their best. Some of the Nephro- 
lepises succeed well, N. pectinata being one 
of the best. If a healthy plant is fixed at the 
top the free-spreading rhizomes will soon run 
down and cover a stem of good length. Others 
of this genua might also be recommended, but 
for the strong growing sorts stems formed of 
virgin cork, where more root space can be given 
ami more soil used, are preferable. There are 
many of the Polypodiums and allied genera 
having slender spreading rhizomes which suc¬ 
ceed better on the stems than under any other 
treatment. Most Ferns with slender rhizomes 
have fibrous roots, which do not go far below 
the surface, and which, when grown in pots, 
often Ruft'er through the soil getting sour. All 
of these do well on the stems. The most impor¬ 
tant item in the culture of Ferns on stems is to 
avoid a dry atmosphere. It will be found that 
though they grow well in various temperatures, 
they all love a moist, shady position. 

A. Hf.msi.ey. 


in the spring. The whole family, however, 
well merits attention from the lovers of hardy 
spring flowers.- Ed w. M. Day, 85, Denmark 
Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

(Rf.pi.y to “M. F.") 

I have three 100-feet houses, with doors at each 
end, and heated by two rows of 4-inch pipes on 
each side, all from one boiler. I w-ish to heat 
each house independently by its own boiler. 
Can I do this efficiently without blocking up 
one doorway if I syphon the flow and return 
pipes at one end to get them below the level 
of the door-sill ? I do not wish to have a sunk 
stoke-hole as the ground is very wet. 

So far as we can judge from the rather sparse 
particulars you give, we think your present 
system of heating from one lwiiler not only the 
most economical, but the simplest and most 
practicable. All that you require to perfect 
this is a proper set of valves in each house : 
then you could work No. 2 in the centre and 
have No. 1 and No. ,‘i at each outside at rest if 
required. You could make it economical by a 
much smaller and much slower tire when only 
working one house instead of the whole. You 
have not told us your reasons for working each 
house with a separate boiler, .always a most 
extravagant plan, quite apart from the extra 
primary cost of boilers, and we do not grasp the 
idea of your blocking up “ one doorway.' In 
any case you must have no “syphon '' arrange¬ 
ment anywhere, or the whole thing will be a 
failure. You may work on the dead level 
throughout the system if you will so long as the 
water falls well into the boiler, which gives the 
impetus necessary to circulation. We have a 
long horizontal tubular boiler, half in and half 
out of the ground, the latter being very >vet in 
winter, the water standing about 18 inches from 
the surface. In these circumstances the circu¬ 
lation is not rapid, but is the best that can be 
arranged. We should think a similar plan 
would suit your case, seeing that a little cement 
concrete would make the sunk stoke-hole quite 
secure from the wet. Moreover, there are 
boilers now specially made for wet ground with 
the flow working off horizontally. Then, by 
raising the pipes as high as possible within the 
houses, much of the difficulty w'ould be over¬ 
come. By taking the mains—flow and return— 
in a trench just clear of the door-sill, and work¬ 
ing up sharply with swan-neck or bend, a quick 
circulation would follow ; then by fixing the 
valve immediately before the bend in the short 
piece off' the main, absolute control is gained 
over the heating. You cannot get hot water 
past a syphon ; if it has to go up-hill after the 
syphon is passed it will go the reverse way and 
cold because of the compensation further tn. 
We are sorry we cannot fall in with your views, 
which we know are unworkable. If we can 
further assist write again. 


I>avalfia on a Tree-Fern stem. From a photograph by O. A. Champion in Mr. Eida’s nursery at Acton, W. 


manent positions pots are, perhaps, the best, 
but where they have to be moved about they 
are liable to get broken, and a wooden base may 
be preferable. The steins- may be covered with 
.Sphagnum Moss, with which may be mixed a 
little fibrous peat and sand. Some of the larger 
stems are hollow, and a Fern may bo fixed at 
the top ; this, of course, depends upon the sorts 
to be used. With Davnllias a good plant may 
be used for the top, and smaller pieces fixed on 
the stem or started at the base. D. dissecta is 
one of the best, the rhizomes spreading freely. 
D. bullata and the Japanese variety, Mariesi, 
though deciduous, are very effective, especially 
Mariesi, as it spreads rapidly, and although 
the fronds die off in the autumn, it remains 
dormant for a very short time, and the now 
fronds, which are of a bright fresh green, unfold 
and develop rapidly. Of smaller growing sorts, 
D. parvula, D. pedata, and D. alpina should be 
grown on stems, but the slender ones may be 
selected, and they should not exceed about 
18 inches in height. If carefully fixed and kept 
in a moderately cool position, where thly -get 
daylight [without being j gxpf )^et| o t&J ii^ect 


Megasea (Saxiffcaga) ligulata in 
pots. —This has been beautiful in a cold 
conservatory for the past tw-o months. It is, 
indeed, attractive at all seasons, but especially 
so when its fine glossy evergreen foliage is set 
off by the masses of delicate rosy flowers. 
Grown indoors it can be flowered in February 
and March, or even earlier, without any heat 
whatever, and a lovely effect can be created at 
this dull season of the year with a minimum of 
trouble by growing large clumps of it in 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots. It is very accommodating and 
requires little attention. M. Stracheyi is 
another handsome species which could be used 
in a similar way. There is a lovely white- 
flowered variety with bright red pedicels. It 
flowers rather later than M. ligulata—in March 
or April. I do not find the hybrid Megaseas so 
satisfactory pot-plants as M. ligulata. Unleis 
grown in a very sunny place their foliage does 
not seem to retain its rich bronze and purple 
tints. The flowers, too, besides being sparingly 
produced, incline mostly to unpleasant magenta 
shades, quite different from the delicate pink of 
Megasea ligulata. They also flower much later 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing Gardenias. Will you kindly 
toll me the culture of Gardenias—viz., how to 
strike cuttings, in what temperature, and at 
what time? Are young plants every' year best, 
and do they suffer from any disease or fly?— 
A. Greio. 

Gardenias may be readily propagated from 
cuttings at any time during the spring months. 
Shoots of medium vigour make the best cut¬ 
tings. These should lie cut off cleanly just 
below a joint, removing the l>ottom pair of 
leaves. A very suitable length for the cutting 
is about 4 inches. They should be inserted into 
small pots filled with a compost consisting of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould or peat, and 
silver-sand, made moderately firm. After this, 
place them in a close propagating-house in the 
stove, or, at all events, where a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. is maintained. They will 
root in about a month, when more air must Le 
given, and the plants gradually inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the structure in which 
they have been. Then, in a week or two, shift 
into pots 4.\ inches in diameter, and pinch the 
points of the young shoots from time to time, 
in order to lay the foundation of a good, bushy 
plant. If they are grown on freely in a sto\ e 
temperature the plants will by the end of June 
be ready to shift into 6-inch pots. By the end 
of August they must be kept somewhat cooler ; 
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a minimum temperature of 55 clegs, will 
suit them in the autumn and winter, when, on 
the return of spring, the flowers will soon 
open. This is the quickest way of obtaining 
good flowering plants ; but where conveniences 
for this do not exist the Gardenia may be grown 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse, but its 
rate of progress is then of course slower. Under 
this cool treatment it will take two seasons to 
form effective specimens. It is by no means 
necessary to have young plants every year, for 
they may be kept for many years in a perfectly 
satisfactory state. A compost of two-thirds 
loam, one third leaf-mould, with a little rough 
Band and dried cow-manure, will suit Gardenias 
well. They are liable to be attacked by aphides, 
mealy-bug, and scale, but all these can readily 
be kept in check by any of the numerous 
insecticides that are now obtainable. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

The Apple-blossom weevil.— Can you 

tell me what fly produces the small reddish 
caterpillar which attacks the Apple-blossom 
before it opens, and how it gets into the bud ? 
Does the insect lay the egg in the bud ? If so, 
it must hatch almost immediately. Is there 
any means of preventing it ? Picking the cater¬ 
pillar out generally destroys the bud. I usually 
find it by noticing two or more buds stuck 
toget her. —Scotia . 

From what you say I expect your Apple- 
blossoms are attacked by the grubs of the 
Apple-blossom weevil (Anthonomus pomorum). 
These weevils, like most of their family, have 
each a long proboscis, at the end of which is 
their mouth, furnished with a pair of sharp 
jaws. They gnaw a small hole into the centre 
of the flower-bud, in which is deposited an egg, 
which hatches in the course of six or seven 
days, and the grub at once begins to feed on the 
interior of the bud, and becomes a chrysalis 
under the shrivelled, unopened petals. Picking 
the grubs out of the buds is a troublesome busi¬ 
ness, and it would be quite as effectual if the 
buds were out or picked out of the bunch, and 
no harm would no done, for those that are 
attacked can never develop into fruit. It 
would lx* well in the course of the winter, 
before the buds show any signs of opening, to 
spray the stem and branches of the tree with a 
caustic wash, for the weevils often pass the 
winter in the cracks of the loose bark. They 
also hide under stones, rubbish, or at the roots 
of Grass at the foot of the trees, so that by 
keeping an orchard or a single tree free from 
such shelters much may be done to prevent an 
attack in future years. A good recipe for the 
caustic wash is as follows : Put 1 lb. of caustio 
soda into a gallon of water, then add | lb. of 
carbonate of potash ; stir until all is dissolved, 
, and add 9 gallons of water. Then, last of all, 
add 10 oz. of soft-soap that has been dissolved 
in a little hot water, stir again, and when all is 
well mixed it is ready for use. It is quite 
possible that your tree may be attacked by 
some other insect, as there are several others 
that it might possibly be. One writer quotes a 
case in which four different pests were found in 
“ one cluster of four blossoms upon a Blenheim 
Orange-tree in a well-managed Grass orchard 
facing south.” If you would kindly send speci¬ 
mens I could say certainly what they are.— 
G. S. S. 

Ants in small garden.— Can you tell 
me how to get rid of swarms of ants in a small 
town garden ? They seem to sap the life out of 
plants wherever they make their nests. Last 
year some chemical wa9 usw 1 for their destruc¬ 
tion, but this year they are back again in as 
great numbers as ever. Would this he the 
cause of the Rose-trees in the garden getting 
blighted ?—O. 

The ants in your garden would not in any 
way cause your Roses to be blighted, except 
that plant! not in vigorous growth are more 
likely to be attacked by blight than those that 
are in perfect health, and the presence of ants 
at the roots cannot but be detrimental to the 
plant, for though the ants themselves do not 
injure the plants in an} way, making their 
nests at the roots takes away the earth from 
cl x?e contact with the latter and exposes them 
to the air. You will probably find that the 
roots of the plantsthat .are infestfd by the ants 
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are attacked by one of the root-feeding aphides, j 
and that the ants resort to them in order to 
obtain their sweet secretions. When plants 
are attacked in this way by far the best way is 
to take them up and remove the ants and 
aphides, if there are any, from the roots, open 
up the nests, and pour boiling water into them. 
This, if thoroughly done, will entirely destroy 
the nests and aphides, and the earth will not in 
any way be injured. It would, perhaps, be as 
well to remove as much of the nests as possible, 
as they are sure to be more or less permeated 
by formic acid. The plants may then be 
replaced, with the addition of a little fresh soil. 
There are various chemicals that may be used 
to kill the ants, but the soil soaked by them 
would have to be removed before it would be 
safe to replace the plants, and boiling water is 
such a simple, safe, and effective agent that 
there is no need to use any other. These root- 
feeding aphides are rather larger than the 
common green-fly, and are quite white in colour. 
G. S. S. _ 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

Thk illustration shows a plant of Dendrobium 
Wardianura, which bloomed in my small house 
(14 feet by 8 feet). A brief note as to the con¬ 
ditions under which it has been grown may 
possibly be of interest to those of your readers 
who, like myself, are beginners in Orchid 


Orchids will take any harm from the fact of the 
roof-glass getting dry by sun heat during the 
middle and warmest parts of the day. It is 
desirable that this should be so, for unless the 
glass becomes dry there is bound to be ah 
obstruction of light, and without clear light wc 
fail to see how the pseudo-bulbs of your plants 
(which we take to be the usual intermediate- 
house Orchids) can ripen in such a manner as to 
ensure their future well-being. In the native 
habitats of almost all Orchids there are the 
usual wet and dry seasons, the latter frequently 
lasting four or five months, during which 
scarcely any rain falls, heavy dews occurring 
I nightly during these dry seasons. These are 
| sufficient to drench through the thickest of our 
European clothing in a few moments when 
moving among the undergrowth of these forests. 
We should advise you, therefore, to imitate 
Nature as far as you can, and attempt to retain 
as much moisture as possible in the houses at 
night and early morning during the summer. 
This i9 best procured by damping late in the 
afternoon, shutting the ventilators before the 
damping has commenced, and allowing them 
to remain closed until the moisture has l>ecome 
condensed. The ventilation at the bottom of 
the house may be put on again in the evening. 
It is not desirable to use the roof ventilators 
more than is absolutely necessary. It is a tar 
better plan to shade heavily to keep down the 
temperature during the hottest parts of the 
day. If the blinds are raised well above the 
glass, so as to admit a free circulation of air 



Dendrobiutn Wardianum. From a photograph sent by Mr. Griffith Jones. 


culture and with limited resources. The plant, 
which had some seventy-five fully expanded 
blossoms, was bought a year ago as a “ dry 
root ”—apparently a mere bundle of sticks. It 
is grown in company with a few cool-house 
Orchids, winter-flowering Begonias, Primulas, 
Abutilons, and fine-foliaged plants. The roof 
of the house, on one side, is fairly covered by a 
plant of Clerodendron Balfouri, which during 
early summer is a beautiful object, being 
covered with a profusion of blossom, -which is 
well set off by handsome dark green foliage. 
This plant has* the additional recommendation 
that it appears to be exempt from the attacks 
of insect pests. Clerodendron splendens speeio- 
cissimum, a winter bloomer, Acacia Riceana, 
and Acacia grandis share the other side of the 
roof between them. The house, though small, 
is airy, and to help maintain a genial atmos¬ 
phere Oak-leaves are spread under the stages. 
The minimum temperature is kept as near 
50 degs. F. as possible, though it has frequently 
been near 40 degs. F., and once or twice even 
below that. G. .T., Penarth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Intermediate - house Orchids. — 

Kindly tell me if it will harm intermediate- 
house Orchids if the glass gets dry ? To keep 
the temperature down I have to open the door 
and ventilators, and then I cannot keep the 
moisture on the glass, and am afraid the house 
must get dry in the middle of the day, although 
I damp down frequently.— Britannia. 

We do not think your intermediate-house 


between them and the glass, there should lie no 
necessity for excessive ventilation such as would 
be likely to injure your plants in the manner 
referred to in your query. 


Richardia Elliottiana. Potted about 
the end of November and started into growth 
in an intermediate-house, this Richardia is in 
the same structure now, and very beautiful it 
is. At one time it was regarded as essentially a 
summer bloomer, passing the winter in a 
dormant state, starting into growth in the 
spring, flowering in early summer, and then in 
time going to rest again. This opinion has 
been, however, considerably mollified of late 
years, and, given tubers strong enough to 
flower, it is only a question of starting them at 
different times in order to induce them to bloom 
at various periods of the year. Failures in 
the cultivation of this Richardia and the nearly 
related R. Pentlandi are often met with, and it 
is in most instances owing to the fact that the 
plants are grown too cool. 


DV~ As many oj the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week , 
for the coming three months , a copy oj the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue, which will be marked thus * # * 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —When well done Hydran¬ 
geas make a grand show for some time. Cut¬ 
tings of ripened young shoots struck in summer 
ana shifted into 5-inch pots will produce one 
large truss of bloom. When flowering is over, 
if tne plants are cut back and when they break 
shifted into 6-inch pots, when staked they 
make neat specimens with four or more large 
trusses of bloom ; afterwards,, by shifting on 
from year to year with annual pruning, they 
make very large bushes. If some peat or iron 
filings is mixed with the soil the blue tint so 
much appreciated by some will be given to the 
flowers of the pink variety. Under any circum¬ 
stances we always use a little peat—about a 
fourth part in the compost—the base being good 
loam. Liquid-manure is given as soon as the 
flower-trusses can be seen. Dr. Hogg, the white 
variety, though of smaller growth, is equally 
desirable. Looking through a conservatory the 
other day among the Surrey hills, I came upon 
» very old favourite in Calceolaria violacea. It 
is easily grown, and a good-sized bush is a very 
uttractive feature in the cold conservatory. l>o 
not be in a hurry to turn out forced plants ; get 
the wood made anti partly ripened at any rate 
under glass, and in July plunge the plants out¬ 
side, and do not quite forget them during 
summer, especially during dry weather. When 
water is obtained from a town service it is in a 
better condition for giving plants in consequence 
of being exposed in their system of reservoirs 
than when taken direct from a pump in the 
chalk or limestone. As the demand for water 
increases, ae it surely will for gardening and 
other purposes, the waste of water which goes 
on through half the year from the roofs of 
buildings through deficient storage will have to 
be looked to. Malmaison Carnations, where 
they have had a little warmth, will now be in 
bloom, and a charming feature a group will 
give us. I have sometimes seen them arranged 
with light-foliaged Ferns, but I think when 
their own foliage is robust and healthy that 
sets then\ off quite as well. I do not think any¬ 
thing we can add to a group of Roses will 
enhance tho effect, and the same thing occurs 
with Camellias. Arctotis grandiflora is a rather 
showy Gaz&tiia-like plant now in flower in cool 
conservatories. It is also very valuable to 
plant outside in dry, sunny positions. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings or division of the 
root-crowns. Streptosolen Jamesoni is pro¬ 
ducing freely its lovely orange-coloured flowers; 
good for cutting. 

Stove. —Those who have healthy leaves of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine may easily strike 
them in sandy peat, using sand freely. The 
leaves should be ripe and firm, and the stalk be 
inserted in the sandy compost, and placed in a 
propagating-frame. A tuft of roots soon starts 
away, and from these a small tuber is developed, 
which throws up a young shoot, which becomes 
the future plant. There is no doubt, I think, 
this is the proper way to work up a stock of this 
useful plant. There are several stove climbers 
useful for cut flowers. Among these are Stepha- 
notis floribunda and Jasminum gracillimum. 
The Stephanotis requires to be wired, and its 
use ia, therefore, confined chiefly to bouquet and 
wreath making, but the Jasmine is a lovely 
light-stalked flower. Pearl Tuberoses are plen¬ 
tiful now% and any bulbs not yet potted should 
be seen to. Thcss required for fate blooming 
may be placed in cold-pit. 

Orchard-house. —Get on with the dis¬ 
budding without doing too much at any one 
time. Stripping a tree of much foliage at once 
tends to create confusion in the forces of the 
tree’s growth. Some of the fruit, when set 
thickly, might also be removed. The young 
wood of Plums, which are now grown much in 
pots, should be stopped when about 4 inches of 
new growth have been made. Cherries should 
he treated in the same way. Use the syringe 
on fine days early enough for the foliage to get 
dry before night. 

Hardening off bedding plants.— We 

hope we have passed the worst period of frosty 
nights, but it will be wise to act as if more were 
expected, especially in hardening off tender 
plants coming from warm-houses. Some of the 
plants which iiave been out some time may do 
under the shelter of trees, some temporary 
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shelter may be improvised in a way to be 
governed by the resources at hand, so that some 
of the best and closest pits and frames may be 
ready for the plants which now are ready to 
come outside, and which must be kept warm 
till the foliage has become hardened. 

Window gardening.— All plants will 
be safe from frost inside a window now, and, 
therefore, more water may be given if the 
plants really need it. Never water a plant 
without first noting its condition. By tapping 
the pot on the side with the knuckles one can 
tell by the sound given off, as everybody knows 
the hollow sound produced by tapping a hollow 
vessel. Anything that requires repotting may 
be attended to now. Seeds of various tender 
annuals may also be sown. 

Outdoor garden. —The rock-garden is an 
interesting feature now, and will continue to 
improve tor some time. There are one or two 
features that I have noticed lately whilst look¬ 
ing about in good gardens that I will note here. 
In the first place, the plantB are more effective 
set out in groups of considerable size, though 
not necessarily all of the same size. Another 
matter that may be noted is to have wide 
pockets reasonably flat, so that the water may 
settle equally into the soil. A third point is 
that the stones should be more or less covered 
with creepiiig plants, of which there are many, 
and the earth of which the rock-garden is con¬ 
structed should 1 k> as good as can be obtained. 
The following are very interesting on the 
rockery now: Waldsteraia trifoliata, lovely 
green leaves, golden-yellow flowers ; Tiarella 
cordifolia (Foam-flower) ; Polygala Cham*- 
buxus, a pretty rose-coloured flowering plant, 
very dwarf and effective in a mass ; Antennaria 
dioica, rose-coloured flowers ; Dondia epipactis, 
yellow ; Anemone Halli and A. blanaa. The 
Anemones require a little shade. Sempervivum 
triste, with bronze-coloured growth, is very 
effective in a mass. Hardy Ferns may be safely 
transplanted now. If Sweet Peas have been 
raised in pots they should, after being well 
hardened, be planted out thinly and started. If 
any plants which have been raised in pots are 
kept there too long the object of raising them 
is defeated. Thin hardy annuals to 4 inches or 
more, acoording to the growth each variety 
usually makes. Do it in showery weather, so 
as not to disturb overmuch the plants left. 
Keep the hoe going among the borders of 
spring flowers. Syringe Roses with Quassia 
essence. 

Fruit garden.— Disbud Peaches in late 
houses ana thin the young fruit, taking those 
chiefly from the underside of the branches. 
Late Vines are growing fast now, and if neg¬ 
lected will soon get out of hand and disorganise 
the balance between roots and branches. Where 
Figs are ripening a drier atmosphere will be 
necessary till the first crop is gathered. Usually 
the second crop follows close after the first, 
especially where two or more varieties are 
grown. Liquid-manure should be given freely 
to Figs in pots. Plant out Melons for succes¬ 
sion in houses or pits or frames. In either coso 
there must be some warmth to start them. 
Sound, rather adhesive loam is tho best soil for 
Melons. Where I was living last wetk there 
were 10 decs, of frost. What effect it has had 
uj)on the Plum blossom is i>erhaps not yet fully 
determined, but the trees will bear something. 
Apples and Pears are safe for the present, and 
Gooseberries are sheltered by the foliage. Black 
Currants generally suffer more from a low tem¬ 
perature than Red Currants. I was in a garden 
the other day where the Gooseberry quarter 
was covered with wire-netting, and very healthy 
and full of fruit the trees looked ; but I found 
on enquiry that a sharp look-out had to be kept 
for the early caterpillar, but as the trees were 
trained to wire espaliers it was comparatively 
easy to deal with insects either by hand-picking 
or by dusting with hellebore powder. Straw¬ 
berries in the open must, I think, be backward 
this year, and those who have a good stock of 
late plants in pots will find them valuable. 
Young Vines under glass in new houses should 
be encouraged to grow freely. Though it is 
necessary and desirable to get young Vines into 
bearing as soon as possible, yet it is not wise in 
a private garden to discount the future. It is 
best to apportion the work to be done to the 
condition and stamina of the plants which have 
to do it. 


Vegetable garden. —Winter Greens are 
very scarce in most gardens, and efforts should 
be made to push on Cabbages and early Cauli¬ 
flowers. Here, of course, the man with an early 
border and a few handlights will have the advan¬ 
tage. With forced Potatoes, Asparagus, Seukale, 
and Mushrooms, it will be possible to tide over 
the outside barrenness. What a splendid stop¬ 
gap Spinach is, and it will keep on growing and 
supplying good leaves till June. I am working 
off the autumn-sown Spinach now, of which I 
always make two sowings—one, 1st of August, 
and the second about the 20th of the month. 
Except in the north, very few seem to know 
what a valuable vegetable a well-grown Leek is. 
Stewed Leeks and stewed Celery or Celeriac are 
two of the most wholesome vegetables we have, 
and those who suffer from rheumatism should 
make a note of it, and plant a good breadth of 
both. The frosts have damaged the early 
Potatoes in low districts especially ; in fact, it 
is not much use trying to grow tender crops iu 
such places, except under protection. Keep the 
hoe or the prong going as often as the weather 
and circumstances will permit. It iB quite im¬ 
possible to do too much of this work. 

_ E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 14 th.- Sowed more Turnips iu drills, 
and scattered a little salt and superphosphate 
in the drills with the seeds. This is a good 
plan on dry soil where the Turnip-beetle gives 
trouble. Stirred the surface of a plantation of 
Strawberries, and covered the ground between 
the rows of plants with long stable-litter. 
Moved the last of the Strawberries in pots to 
the houses. We want a supply from the pots 
till those on the earliest border are ready, and 
as this border is covered with movable frames 
they will be forwarded. 

May loth. —Cleared off some of the early- 
flowering bulbs from bods in garden, and pre¬ 
pared beds by giving a top-dressing of charred 
garden refuse for next crop. Planted out Leeks 
in shallow trenches. Drew a little earth over 
Potatoes just coming through. Others for¬ 
warder are sheltered m other ways. Planted 
more Cauliflowers iu trenches, and mulched 
earliest plants with manure. Finished planting 
Montbretias on sunny borders. Looked over 
Tomatoes under glass to disbud and tie. 

May 16th.- -Looker! over Peaches on walls 
with the Tobacco-distributor to make sure of 
stray insects. Tied and stopped Cucumbers 
and gave the plants a light top-dressing. 
Stirred the surface among young Onions, Carrots, 
etc. Watered inside Vine borders with liquid- 
manure with chill off. Moved a lot of Lilium 
longiflorum to conservatory. Threw on the 
rubbish-heap several plants from the conserva¬ 
tory not required, as young plants are coming 
on. Shifted on a number of Campanula 
pyrainidalis. 

May 17th .—Thinned hardy annuals in the 
borders. Mulched Hollyhocks and Phloxes. 
Prepared beds for Cactus Dahlias. Moved Stocks, 
Asters, and other things to temporary shelters 
to harden them ready to plant out. Filled a 
number of baskets with Acnimenes for the con¬ 
servatory. Looked over climbers in conserva¬ 
tory to thin and stop growth. Dusted a little 
Tobacco-powder amongst Roses on walls outside 
to check insects. Sowed more Spinach on cool 
border. 

May 18th .—Put stakes to Carnations to be 
ready when the plants require a tie. Made up 
a Mushroom-bed in the shade of a building. 
Prepared two more Celery-trenches, and planted 
Lettuces on the tops of the ridges. Cleared 
away a few more of the faded spring flowers from 
beds on lawn to prepare them for other things. 
Staked Pelargoniums and Ivy-leaved Geraniums. 
Shifted double Petunias into flowering-pots, and 
put in a few small sticks to keep them in 
position.. 

May 19th .—Shifted on a lot of seedling Ferns. 
Tied down laterals in late vinery, stopping all 
which are forward enough to two leaves beyond 
the bunch. Only one bunch is left. We are 
cutting some good Asparagus now from three- 
year beds or rows. Planted more dwarf Kidney 
Beans and Scarlet Runners, also several rows 
of late Marrow Peas. Thinned early Carrots. 
Tied up Lettuces to blanch. 

Original frem 
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OORRBSPONDHNOB. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
CUunorae free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
roles ; AU communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbxlvq, 57, Southampton-street , Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardreko has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 

Geranium cuttings dying (A. Perkins ).—We 
fear you have kept the plants too wet after they were 
potted. One good watering immediately after potting 
should have been sufficient for some weeks until the roots 
began to move and able to take up the moisture. The soil 
his no doubt become soddened, thus causing the loss. 

Chalky water (T.).— Expose the water to the 
atmosphere, in a tank or tub, for some hours before using 
it. Soapsuds from the laundry is not safe for general 
watering, though it may be used for certain purposes 
when diluted, more or less, according to the nature of the 
plant to which it is given. 

Phormluxns flowering (Bead). — Phormiums 
rarely flower when simply sheltered in an unheated 
house, but they frequently bloom along the south 
and west coasts where they are planted out in the 
open ground and the climate is sufficiently mild to enable 
them to survive the winter without injury. 

Potting Gloxinias (C.).—'The next shift should be 
into 4J-inch pots, and if grown along freely they will l>e 
ready to put into O-inch pots by the beginning of May. 
Well drain the pots and let the compost be sweet; light 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts will do, adding 
about one-sixth of silver-sand, pot lightly, and water very 
moderately for a time after pott ing. 

To 8often putty (R. StuMcy ).-Putty may be 
softened by mixing caustic alkali or even carbonate of 
potash with equal parts of freshly-burnt lime which has 
been previously sprinkled with water to cause it to fall 
to powder. Mix this with water till it forms a paste, 
and then spread it on the putty to be softened. If 
one application fails, repeat it. To prevent the paste 
drying too quickly, mix it with less water, adding some 
soft-soap instead. 

Indian Azaleas dropping their leaves (A.). 
—There are several causes for this. Either the roots may 
have perished through careless watering or the soil may 
have come into and remained in too ary a state. The 
Indian Azalea has numerous hair-like root-fibres, and these 
quickly perish when the soil becomes sour and surcharged 
with moisture or is dust-drj’. All that can bp done is to 
cut the plants in somewhat, then water carefully. If not 
too much injured they will break out into fresh growth. 
IV. no means repot. 

Treatment of Geraniums (C.).—These should not 
be shifted immediately after being cat back, but they may 
be repotted as soon as thev are well in growth. Old cut¬ 
back plants are certainly better than young ones for con¬ 
servatory decoration, as being larger they are of course 
more effective, and as a rule they flower more freely. 
When towards the latter end of summer the pots get full 
of roots, give a little liquid-manure, or a top-dressing of 
some concentrated compound. When well attended to in 
this way they will continue effective until the close of 
autumn. 

Destroying wire worms (./. S’.;.—When a garden 
is badly infested with wire worms it will take several years 
to clear them out, unless the whole garden could be sown 
with Mustard, this, when a foot or so high, being dug 
in. That would be scarcely possible to carry out now. 
*onisthing may lie done by stirring the land up freely to 
bring the insects to the top and let the birds eat them. 
Soot an 1 gas-lime are useful,'but will not kill the wire- 
worms unless used in such quantities as would destroy the 
'• ops. If there is any crop you w ish specially to save, sow 
a row of French Beans or Carrots near. The insects arc 
v j ry fond of these. We have used French Beans as baits, 
placing five or six beans just under the ground in patches 
m irked with a stick for examination. 

Polyanthuses seeding King Theo¬ 

dore we know to he a double dark red Polyanthus, and 
■Iocs not produce seed. The old blue P. elatior oerulea is 
i cry shy, and may produce a few’seeds. As to the others, 
we know them not by their names, and probably are local 
ones only ; but there is little prospeet of getting any of 
them, even the old blue, to reproduc e themselves from 
seed when grown near each other, as insects very much 
infest them, and intercross one with the other. If you 
w ish to increiyse the plants, and they thrive well during 
the summer, lift and divide them carefully at the end of 
September, and they will soon again become strong. 
Here in the south of England all divided Primroses 
or Polyanthuses do badly, and many varieties soon die 
out. Our rule is to raise from seed good border varieties 
every year or two, and in that way good stocks are 
maintained. 

Annuals for autumn (Alnnrmtb ).—if we except 
the China Aster, which is suited to your purpose, the 
number of annuals flowering so late as you require is 
evceedingly small. At the same time, you may obtain a 
eipital display by making late sowings of a variety of 
things, though we do not vouch for their success in your 
district as much as if sown in proper order. Frequently 
late sow ings are a failure because of the great heat at the 
lime of germination, which causes a more or less stunted 
growth. We strongly recommend the China Aster in 
' onsMerable variety, and, of course, os a reliable plant. 
You could also try Mignonette, Linum grandiflorum. 
Love-lies-bleeding, Corn Marigolds, w-hite Sweet Alyssum, 
Zinnias in variety, Marigolds, Rhodanthes, Rudbeckia 
bicolor. Nicotian* aftinis, and the new Nicotiana sylven- 


tri?, is not too large, is a grand plant; it is 4 feet high, 
and requires a large amount of space, but a grand plant 
for effect. Some of the new miniature Sunflowers should 
also prove of service, also Margaret Carnations and Chrvs- 
anthemum tricolor. 

Tropeeolum azureum (L. Sweeney). — This 
Trbpmolum is onlj’ half-hardy, and must be grown 
indoors. The tubers should be potted in August, and a 
trellis fixed in the pot for the growths to cling to. When 
potting use some good fibrous peat over the drainage and 
some pieces of aharcoal, mixing all well together. Fill up 
the pot, to within an inch of the rim, with some fibrous 
peat, from which the dust has been sifted, and silver- 
sand. Place the tuber into this. Do not make the soil 
hard, as this Tropreolum is impatient of water at the root. 
When potted, water well and stand in a north frame, 
giving water again w’hen the shoots are about 6 inches 
long, and take care that the soil does not become either 
too wet or too dry. During the winter keep in a cool, 
light, airy house, attending to the training and keeping a 
sharp look-out for green-fly. By the end of February the 
plants will have become established, when some manure- 
vva,ter may lie given. In March the trellis ought to be 
quite covered with growth and the flowers be appearing. 
A well-grown specimen is really beautiful. 

Tydeea hybrida grandiflora (Manuscript).— 
This is the name frequently applied to the numerous 
garden forms of Tyd;oa, so*that in all probability your 
packet contains seed of several different varieties. These 
Tydseas are a very beautiful class of plants, whose tubu¬ 
lar-shaped blossoms are borne at different periods of the 
year. The seed should be sown at once and placed in 
the warmest part of the greenhouse, or if you have a 
still warmer structure so much the better. *A mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, sifted line, is a veiy suit¬ 
able compost, and the pot or pan being well-drained put 
the soil thereon, press moderately Arm, and make quite 
level. Sprinkle the seed thinly on the surface and cover 
it slightly with fine sandy soil*. Water through a fine- 
rose, and cover the pot with a pane of glass, as this 
prevents the tiny seeds from being dried up. This glass 
must be removed when the young plants make their 
appearance, and as soon as large enough the}’ must be 
potted into small pots. If grown freely they will by 
the end of July be large enough to put into pots 
4 inches or 4i inches in diameter, and given a minimum 
temperature of 50 degs., man)- of them will flower in the 
autumn and well on into the winter. It would have 
been better had the seed been sown in the early part of 
March. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia not flowering ( F. X. M.).— As luxu¬ 
riant health and rapid growth are probably the causes 
why the Magnolia does not flower, the wood then failing 
to ripen, and of course then flow’ers are not formed. If 
the roots could be got at easily their extremities might be 
lifted and shortened in a little, but aged Magnolias always 
flower 1 letter than comparatively young ones. 

Kalmlas not flowering (7*.).—The fact that the 
Kalniias have not flowered since the first vear proves that 
they are now growing under altered conditions, either as 
to soil, moisture, or shade. A sunny garden is not the 
best place for these American plants always, although if 
the soil is suitable and they get plenty of water the sun¬ 
shine w’ill do them no harm. Mulch the plants with 
manure or leaf-mould and give plenty of water during the 
growing season. 

FRUIT. 

Insects on Pear-treeis (Elm Grove).— The little 
red insects that you enclosed are specimens of one of the 
mites Trombidium holoserieeum, a perfectly harmless 
species, and, as a matter of fact, a useful one, as it feeds 
on smaller insects—aphides, caterpillars that are only 
just hatching, etc.—so they should be encouraged rather 
than destroyed.-#* S. S. 

Lemon-tree not fruiting (*/.).—If the Lemon- 
tree on the back wall of the vinery is a seedling its fruit¬ 
ing is rather uncertain, as seedling Oranges or Lemons, 
unless grafted or budded with wood from a fruitful tree, 
are often a long time before they bear. If the tree is not 
a seedling, and not too much shaded by the Vines, it will 
fruit in due course. If the plant seems to require more 
nourishment, liquid-manure may lie given, or a top¬ 
dressing of good turfy loam and lione-meal applied. 

Shaddock not thriving (C.).—The best-plan, we 
think, will Ik? to turn the plant out of the pot and 
examine the roots, which are probably in a bail state. 
Work away ax much of the old soil as jxwsible, cut awav 
all decayed parts of the roots, and repot in a well-sanded 
compost, consisting of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
cramming the roots into a pot just large enough to hold 
them. Water carefully and shade from hot sun. If a 
mild bottom-heat bod 19 available, plunge the pot into it 
for a time. 

The Myrtle-leaved Orange dying (A.).— 
Chop up some peat and loam into moderate sized pieces, 
and beat it well afterwards with a stick. This will loosen 
the fibre and set it free, and it will be then fit for use. 
Then turn out the plant, and cut away the dead roots and 
repot. Do not use a pot of too great size. Drain it well 
and pot firmly, and place it in a temperature of about 
60 degs. or 05 degs., syringing it daily, and giving very 
little water to its roots. When it begins to break into 
growth more water should be given, and it may be 
syringed twice daily. 

Newly planted fruit-trees (Fcrnbank).— Most 
certainly to place a quantity of manure in close contiguity 
to the roots of newly planted fruit-trees was a mistake. 

It should never be done. The best way to apply manures 
is on the surface as a mulch, to both wash into and also to 
protect the roots from drought. But the fact that .vour 
wall-trained Apricot and Pear-trees are not now earn Lng 
bloom is not the result of the manure dressing. If the 
trees had formed fruit-buds or spurs last year before you 
had them those buds would have produced bloom now. 
You will have to repress strong wood growths or summer 
shoots later by cutting all back about the third week in 
Juh’ to some four leal-buds, except the point or le.vling 
shoots, which must be allowed to remain The summer 
pruning will cause the back buds on the spurs thus 
formed to plump up and become fruit-buds, cutting each 
spur back to a couple in each case in the winter. 


VEGETABLES. 

Artificial manures fCliftonian).— You certainly 
have in Kainit, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
Peruvian Guano, and blood-manure enough variety, but 
the blood-manure, with the nitrate and sulphate, are all 
three nitrogenous manures, and all are not required in 
any complete manure. You do not mention superphos¬ 
phate in the form of bone-flour or basic-slag. Phosphate 
manures are very important elements in plant food. A 
first-rate mixture that practically suits all ordinary plants 
or crops is 2 of superphosphate and 1 each of Kainit 
(potash) and of nitrate of soda. You may mix the whole of 
your manures at the rate of 1 lb. each, then add bone- 
flour if you can get it, and dress crojw now or during 
showery weather, at the rate of 5 lb. per rod. well hoeing 
the manure in. • 

Liquid-manure (0. It .).—When pure urine or that 
from cow-sheds is accumulated in tanks it is in all cases 
desirable, before using it , that it be exposed to the air for 
some time before it is applied to crops, also that it be well 
diluted. We should prefer having a large tub or galvan¬ 
ised iron tank, standing in the garden, not necessarily in a 
noticeable position, and putting into that 10 gallons of the 
liquid, adding 20 gallons of water, and allowing it to be 
exposed to the air 21 hours before using it. Such liquid- 
manure would be useful for practically any descriptions 
of crops, given w’hen the crops are in hill growth, once or 
twice a week, according to the supply. You would find 
putting half-a-bushel of fresh soot into a coarse bag, and 
tying a brick to it, compelling it to soak in the liquid, 
of great assistance also. Stable liquid is rather 
stronger than is that from the oow-houae, but both should 
be treated as is advised. 


SHORT RBPLU98. 

E. B .—The Asiatic Buttercup is not hardy in our 
country generally, but you may try it if you have a w&nu 

and favoured situation.- Mrs. Lyle.—The only thing 

you can do is to shoot them, as poison if laid down would 

>»e in the way of domestic animals.- M. H. O. — Perhaps 

you might be able to get them second-hand from anv of 

the fruit salesmen in Covent-garden market.- G. 

Thick.— In very dry W’eather and where the lawn is mown 
regularly, say, even week, it will do good to leave off the 
Grass-box, as then the short mowings help to retain the 
moisture. The hot sun will soon dry up the short Grass. 

J- R — It will do no harm to cut in the Arbor- 
Vitas but we should feel inclined to sacrifice this and 
allow the Cedar to have all the room, as it is by far the 

more interesting tree of the two.- A. Greig. —Sedum 

glaiicum and Sedum Lydium are both good low-growing 

light green plants.- John Brett.— Kindly send us some 

leaves of the Vine you refer to.- Brydone. —“The 

English Flow’er Garden,” price 15s., and Baines’ “Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants,” price 12s. The latter book has » 
few illustrations, but the other is profusely illustrated. 

- Cherry Garden.— Apply to some nurseryman who 

makes a speciality of bedding plants.- Maideneombe. — 

See reply to your query in the issue of April 7th. You 

can divide the plants now.- E. Bacon.—We fear 

your Pear-tree wants seeing to at the roots.- Tuf t 

and Son. —“Shaw's Market Garden,” to be had from 

this office, post free, Is. 2d.- Maideneombe. —Your 

best plan will lie to buy some plants and plant at 
once. Of course, if you wish, you could raise your 
own seedlings, but these will be very late an£ * you 

will lose a season.- Maideneombe.— You may plant at 

once, well soaking with water frequently if the w’eather 

is dry.- H. M. Cooke.— We fear your soil is of little 

value, it being pure blue clay.-N. E.—.Sow the seeds in 

heat at once.- Clifford. —Apply to Mr. Janies Douglas 

Edenside, Gt. Bookham, Surrey.- Box.— 1, Yes ; Poppies 

would answer w ell. Any of the brighter-coloured annuals 
might also be tried ; 2, it is not safe to use the weed 
killer where there are Box edgings unless the greatest 
care is taken. Now is the time to trim Bov edgings, but 
we would advise you to let the trees alone, and let them 

assume their natural growth.- Maxwell.—We fear your 

plants have been attacked by the Carnation maggot. 
Kindly send us a specimen that has just perished and 
that has some young shoots on it. 


*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of GAROUnze 
Illustrated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one titne. 

Names Of plants.— Pleasure Grounds.— Quite im* 
possible to name from such dry and shrivelled-up specimens. 

- F.C. Vinall.— l,8pir;caprunifoliaflore-pleno; 2,Spinra 

Thunbergi ; 3, Phillyrea media. H. G. Cofde. —Amaryl¬ 
lis vittata.—— Brydone.— 1, Epimedium alpinum ; *2, 
Amelanchier canadensis; 3, Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodea 

vema); 4, Dicentra cucullata.- C. Y. G.— Kindly send 

in flower, and then we will be better able to help you.- 

A. Tlobbs.—We cannot undertake to name Roses.- 

A. R. D. II .—Scopolia carnioliea.-(». C. // -1, Pelar¬ 

gonium Mine. Thihaut; 2, Send some p-triicilars as to 

where you grow the Rose and your treatment.- -Jenny 

Wren.— Pyrus Malus floribunda.- W. Board. —Tulip 

La lleve.-—/. Bungay.—I, Prunus Pissardi; 2, Double¬ 
flowering Vinca ; 3, Globe Artichoke ; 4, Yes.- M. E. JR. 

Backing .—You ought to have numbered the specimens. 
Flowers white with green stripes, Ornithogalum pyra- 
rnidale ; shrub with while single flowers, Amelanchier 
canadensis: shrub with small double flowers. Prunus 

sinensis fl.-pl. ; pink flowers, next week.- E. Dalziel.— 

1, Flowers very poor, but like a small specimen of N. 

cemuus; 2, Very poor flowers of Van Sion.- F. Harvey. 

—1, Narcissus Barri conspieuus; 2, The Poet's Narcissus 

(N. poeticus).- F. W. Pearson .--Corvdalis cava, and if 

the flowers are white the white form of it.- Rer. J, E. 

Kelsalt .—Fritillaria latifolia.-A. G. Xesbit .—Triteleia 

uniflora.- Carnegie and Baker.— Tulip Duchesse de 

Parma.- C. S. T .—Skimmia japonica (male form), 

commonly known as Skimmia fragrans. 

Catalogues received.— Kelway and Sons, Lang- 
port, Somerset.— Wholesale Catalogue of Plants. 

Books received. — “Miniature Gardening," by 
Phmbe Allen and Dr. Godfrey. Weils, Gardner, Dgrtoh 

and Co., Paternoster-buildings, E.C.-“ Cassell's Pocket 

Gardener.” Cassell and Co., Limited, London, E.C. 
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NOTES ON FIOS. 

Goon Figs can he grown on the hack walls of 
Peach-houses, where the front trellis is 
arranged that sunshine reaches almost the 
whole depth of the wall. By judicious man¬ 
agement and a sunny aspect there is no more 
uncertainty attending their culture than in the 
case of Peaches or Melons, but, allowed to grow 
unattended, except at long intervals, fruitB are 
not freely, bofne. The Fig may be made to pro¬ 
duce two and sometimes three crops in one 
season. .The earliest crop is produced from the 
summer growth of last year ; the second follows 
this more or less closely, according to the treat¬ 
ment and the temperatures provided, on the 
current season’s Bhoots, but it is only by early 
and repeated pinching of the growing points 
that an early or general crop is secured. Unless 
stopped, their leaf and stem growth extends 
into several feet in the case of a vigorous or 
healthy tree, whereas by the removal of the 
growing point the embryo fruits that form in 
the axils of the leaves swell and mature. The 
growth of Figs is by nature of a rampant ten¬ 
dency, requiring much c lose attention in stop¬ 
ping and the removal of superfluous shoots in 
summer, and a general thinning and rearrange¬ 
ment of the rods in winter. Crowding is fatal 
to fruit-bearing, because the luxuriant and 
abundant leafage shuts out the sun, and thus 
proper maturity of the wood is impossible. 

The outdoor cultivation of Figs is also 
limited, for which several reasons may reason¬ 
ably lie assigned. Their uncertainty in fruit¬ 
hearing, liability to injury in severe winters, 
and the great amount of labour required in 
keeping them in good order may be mentioned 
as some causes that count for much in gardens 
restricted in labour, and where the value set 
upon the fruit when ripe is not a very high one 
or uncertain. In planting avoid rich soil, as this 
predisposes the trees to rank growth. Carden 
soil which has not been recently manured, and 
tq which has been added a liberal quantity of 
refuse lime or old ceiling plaster broken fairly 
small, will supply every requirement. Firm¬ 
ness of the border, too, is of equal importance. 
A position where there is a good ileal of traffic 
is often chosen as the surrounding border, and 
proves most suitable both for building up a 
moderate and short-jointed growth ana yield¬ 
ing regular crops of fruit. A pithy growth 
brought about by over-rich soil is liable to be 
crippled by severe frost and is shy in bearing. 
The roots are much inclined to ramble away 
from prepared borders, inside or outdoors, and 
to obviate this, narrow brick pits with cemented 
joints are made. The roots, if they penetrate 
this boundary, can be shortened by digging a 
trench outside the pit walls. 

No more useful variety than Brown Turkey 
for general use can be chosen, though, where 
more variety fan he accommodate!, White 
Mftt*eille8, White Ischia, and St. John’s are 
particularly useful for early crops, and Negro 
Largo and Brunswick for later use, Thp last- 
named produces fruits 
Digitizes b 
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good for outdoor planting, though, generally 
speaking, it is not bo free-bearing as the smaller 
sorts. Where successful Fig culture can be 
assured outdoors, however, it should have a 
place, even if it extends only to one tree. 
From outdoor trees only one crop can be ex¬ 
pected to ripen, although many fruits will form 
and swell. W. 


CUTTING BACK NEWLY-PLANTED 
VINES. 

In no other fruit perhaps is there so great a 
difference in .the methods of culture practipej as 
in the treatment of. Vines. The market-grower 
of to-day roots his eyes of ripened wood over a 
genial warmth. As soon os possible the Vines 
are potted, and in many cases before the end of 
the season the canes are pushing out at the top 
ventilators of large span-roofed houses. By a 
judicious system of pincliing, these canes are of 
the same thickness—or nearly so—throughout, 
and beyond removing the top couple of feet or 
so of unripened wood these are left entire and 
fruited lightly the ensuing season. Quite 
recently I was being shown round a garden, and 
noted some enormous-stemmed fat-looking Vines 
in their third year, these having been cut back 
last autumn to about lialf-way up. In all prob¬ 
ability these had been purchased in large pots, 
and the usual routine of growing a couple of feet 
of rod in a year gone througn. There is no 
more ridiculous plan in existence than this. 
The votaries of it toll us that Vines grown 
naturally— i.e., quickly—do not last so long as 
when they are allowed to get strong enough to 
make a great length of growth in a season and 
then he cut hack to about as many inches. But 
as long as they break well and regularly, fruit 
freely, and last a score of years, it matters 
little how soon they are rooted up and de¬ 
stroyed. The charge of being short-lived under 
proper cultural methods has not l>een proved, 
while if they only lasted, ten years they would 
still lie more profitable than others grown on 
the cutting-hack principle. Without going so 
far as to say that the fruiting of young Vines 
in the Becond year <loe9 them good, as is the 
case with some other kinds of fruit, there is no 
doubt that if proper fare is exercised it does 
them no harm. I know of some Vines of 
Muscat of Alexandria, planted in 1887 in an 
inside 1 warder. The Vines were planting canes 
and cut hack to within a few inches of the 
ground. The growth was stopped at every 
yard. They reached the top of the house that 
year, and each bore from eight to twelve 
bunches of line Grapes the next season. H. 


SETTING MUSCAT GRAPES. 

(Reply to “ M. W. F.”) 

We have always considered from 65 degs. to 
70 degs. safe as a night temperature during the 
flowering period, and, provided the house is well 
constructed and free from leaks, also furnished 
with plenty of pipes, as every Muscat-house 
should he, the above figure can be easily main¬ 
tained without parching the atmosphere. The 
great drawback in more vineries than not con¬ 
taining heat-loving Grapes is a deficiency of hot- 


water pipes. Putting in as few pipes os possible 
is thought to be economical, hut it is in reality 
just the reverse ; in fact, no greater mistake can 
be made. One of the beat Grape growers we 
know damps his Muscat-house down each after¬ 
noon at least in sunny weather, not, of course, 
so os to render the bonier sloppy, but merely 
giving sufficient from the syringe or fine-rosed 
pot to enable the foliage to recover. As to 
watering the border, we have always found that, 
provided a thorough soaking from summit to 
base was given immediately before the first 
flowers opened, no more was needed till the 
Grapes were set. Those, however, who neglect 
the operation at that particular time fin'd- it 
unavoidable just when the bunches are in 
full flower, and should the weather then 
be wet or very sunless, serious results are 
likely to follow. Of course, we are referring 
to inside borders, which, if extra shallow or 
sandy in character, should before blooming 
commences be mulched with well-worked horse- 
droppings similar to those used for Mushroom- 
beils. These will prevent undue evaporation, 
and can even be removed afterwards if thought 
desirable. A few gardeners have advocated 
using the syringe to the bunches of shy-setting 
varieties, especially those having Bmall watery 
globules, which prevent the pollen from acting. 
The best way is to draw the hand down tho 
bunches about hreakfoBt-time to disperse the 
water-globules, then use a hare’s tail at mid¬ 
day. The hand must lie quite free from 

O iration. Sometimes a Vine of Foster’s 
ing or Hamburgh is in bloom at the same 
time as the Muscats, and it is then a good plan 
to take small portions of spare bunches and 
draw them over the Muscats daily. It is a bad 
plan to allow a bunch to remain on every lateral 
of young Vines, especially when such is of large 
size, as it only distresses them. If some are 
removed the rest set better with due care. It 
is a fact that Muscats in some gardens Bet 
freely enough without any . special care, 
whereas in others it is difficult to avoid ragged 
bunches, no matter how much trouble is taken. 
Much, doubtless, depends on the soil they are 
growing in and general surroundings. 


WALL FRUIT-TREES. 

These promise a good crop of fruit, the bloom 
being exceptionally abundant and strong. The 
most critical Btage of the year has now arrived, 
for directly the bloom sets all sorts of pests are 
ready to attack the young, tender foliage, and 
if this is lost, or even more or less destroyed, a 
great check will be given to the growth of the 
tree and to the crop of fruit as well, for it is 
impossible for the fruit to swell off well if the 
foliage is unhealthy. Apricots that are the 
first to get into leaf are very liable to the 
attacks of grubs and caterpillars that eat the 
young leaves or roll them up into bunches, and 
unless these are crushed between the finger and 
thumb they greatly spoil the growth of the 
young wood. Pick off all these, as they only 
hinder the healthy foliage from growing, and 
wash the* trees well with soft-soap and ohilled 
water. Peaches, Nectarines, and ('harries are 
very liable to green and black-fly, especially 
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when cold winds check the growth. Pick off 
all curled or blistered leaves and shoots that 
are not required, and dust the remainder with 
Tobacco-powder. After a few days wash the 
trees well with a garden engine, and use every 
means of starting the trees into healthy growth. 
Do not disbud or stop the shoots so rapidly as j 
to cause any check to the flow of sap, as the! 
great thing to aim at is to get the whole tree 
covered with healthy foliage. 

Gosport. James Groom. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches failing:. —Will you give me 
some information as to the cause of the fruit 
not coming to perfection on my Peach-tree ? It 
has borne abundantly in the pa 9 t, and this year 
I have nearly 200 Peaches doing well. The 
foliage is continually dropping. I root-pruned 
it last year, and I thought that might have 
affected it. I have enclosed sample of leaves.— 
J. S. 

From the appearance of the leaves enclosed 
we should say the Peach-trees are in a bad way. 
Not only are the leaves very small and thin, 
but there are signs of red-spider. The latter, if 
there was no other cause, w'ould account for 
the leaves falling. If the trees had been bear¬ 
ing heavy crops, that ought to have steadied 
the growth, and we can only suggest the root- 
pruning was unnecessary. Considering that the 
trees were root-pruned last year, a lighter crop 
should have been left. The only chance of 
helping the fruit to swell off is to give the bor¬ 
ders a good soaking of some quick-acting 
stimulant—repeating it if it appears necessary— 
such as Clay’s fertilizer, 4 oz. to the yard, 
repeating it in a fortnight, and watering it well 
in, using the syringe freely to clear off the red- 
spider. 

Grapes failing- —1 have a vinery, a lean- 
to, about 10 feet by 8 feet, heated by flow and 
return one side only. I had an excellent crop 
last year. As soon as fruit was cut the house 
was thrown open till end of November, when 
it was filled with Geraniums. The rods were 
pruned about the third week in December, 
and started well about first week in March. 
As soon as the bunches showed, leaders were 
stopped one leaf above. All went well till just 
coming into flower, when greater part of them 
turned yellow and dropped off, the laterals 
being quite healthy. The house is very old and 
draughty, and the border outside.—H. J. 

There is no doubt the main cause of the 
bunches of Grapes failing is unripe wood, and if 
we go a little deeper into the matter we may 
find predisposing causes in the statement made 
in the last sentence of your letter—" the house is 
very old, draughty, and the border outside,’’ 
and, we might add, probably the roots are in a 
bad condition. It is just possible that a little 
fire-heat in September and October to ripen the 
wood might have saved the crop by ripening 
the wood, and, instead of throwing the house 
open altogether, continuing the ordinary course of 
ventilation till the wood was brown and hard. 
A warm, buoyant atmosphere would have a 
letter ripening effect than merety throwing the 
house open, though that treatment might have 
been right enough if the wood had been perfectly 
ripened previously. Examine the outside 
border and see wdiat condition the roots are in. 
Unless we know how the roots are situated, we 
are working in the dark. It is scarcely possible 
for Grapes to fail in the way yours have done if 
t he roots are near the surface, and healthy and 
vigorous. Let us know* what condition the 
bjrder and the roots are in and we Bhall be 
bjtter able to help you. 

Protecting fruit tree grafts.— Gar¬ 
deners are often troubled by the clay surround¬ 
ing grafts of Apples and Pears cracking through 
sun and wind. Some mix horse-manure with 
the clay used, but cow-manure is better, as, 
mixed with this, cracking is less troublesome. 
The grafts on old standards and w*all-trees 
should be covered with Moss, this being bound 
round w*ith matting to keep it intact. Even 
then thrushes and blackbirds will sometimes 
tear off the Moss to assist in building their 
nests—that is, when near woods or shrubberies. 
Grafts sometimes have a hard time of it.when on 
hot south or west walls from .the dreiiLg qffects 
of wiari and sun com^ne|ljLpii J^Rjteract 


this the trees should be well syringed twice a 
day so as to thoroughly soak the Moss. 

Strawberries on early borders.— 

One of the advantages of growing Strawberries 
on early borders as annuals is that the plants 
may be set out thickly, and, if need be, a 
goodly number of them may be covered with 
any spare lights that may be at hand. By so 
doing the crop maybe hastened by several days, 
and in addition to this, the first flowers which 
open, and which should give the finest fruits, 
are preserved from the effects of frosty nights. 
In its early stages the Strawberry is one of the 
tenderest of our outdoor fruits, and is not safe 
from any frost which exceeds 6 degs., so that if 
no means of protection are used for those plants 
which are growing in positions which forward 
their growth and bring them into bloom before 
their normal season, collapse is certain to occur 
in some seasons. The sides of the plot covered 
by lights need not be closed in, and a few rails 
set upon pots at the back and the front of the 
border will be all that is necessary to support 
the lights. 

Life of Peach-trees.— Peach and Nectarine-trees 
will sometimes do well for thirty years, but twenty years 
is a £ood life. Still, much depends on the way they 
have been treated, as with bad treatment they become 
useless in much less time. Whether your trees are beyond 
culture or can Ik* renovated is not possible to determine 
without seeing them. We must sav the same of Vines; 
but if they be in very bad case it will l>e best to grub them 
out, make entirely new l♦orders, ami plant entirely fresh 
ones. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Groups of Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias will be special features now. 
When the Fuchsias are well grown and fully 
developed they look best standing thinly, with 
other lower-growing plants between. Of late 
years Fuchsias have been rather neglected, but 
they are graceful plants when well done either 
as specimens in pots or planted out in the bor¬ 
ders and trained up the rafters, or in any other 
part of the house where convenient. But when 
the plants are old and have lost their freshness 
and symmetry it is better to plant them out¬ 
side, and propagate a series of young plants 
annually, so os to have them of different sizes 
for the conservatory and other decorative pur¬ 
poses. Some of the older species, such as 
corynibiflora and fulgens, will be useful in the 
large conservatory. Years ago we had very 
handsome specimens of these in a lofty house, 
and corymbiflora must have room, though 
fulgens is a dwarf variety, and quite distinct 
from all other Fuchsias. One almost wonders the 
hybridist has not done more with these two 
Fuchsias. Cinerarias and Primulas for winter 
and early spring blooming should be sown. 
Cinerarias soon germinate in heat if shaded from 
hot sunshine, but Primulas are longer, though 
if the pans or pots are covered with a piece of 
glass and placed in a shady Cucumber or Melon- 
frame every good seed will grow. But when 
the young plants appear they should be moved 
to cooler quarters. During summer a cool, 
shady frame is the best place for Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and Cinerarias. The earliest Mal- 
maison Carnations will soon be in flower, or, 
at any rate, approaching that Btage, and the 
flower-stems should be neatly supported. They 
want a light, airy situation and very careful 
watering. Harm is frequently done by trusting 
young hands with the watering in the case ol 

S lants which really require some experience to 
o them well. Ghent Azaleas are very showy 
just now, and some of them are sweet-scented, 
aiul if grown carefully and not turned outside 
too soon they will, like the Indian Azaleas, im¬ 
prove from year to year. In too many cases 
these and other similar plants are ruined by 
being turned out before the growth has had 
time to withstand the change from the inside to 
outside. 

StOV©. —Allamandas and other summer¬ 
flowering stove climbers should be trained near 
the glass to harden the points of the young 
shoots where the flower trusses will come later 
on. When grown in pots the young shoot s can 
be trained temporarily up the wires or strings 
towards the glass so that the light may ripen 
growth, and when that is accomplished the 
shoots can he carefully taken back and tied in to 
the best advantage where each flower can be 
seen. To obtain abundance of flowers upon 


Bougainvillea hard pruning is necessary when 
the leaves fall in winter, ana the weakest of the 
young shoots which start away in spring should 
be rubbed off. Clerodcndron Balfourianum will 
now be in flower. All those named above and 
Stephanotis floribunda make handsome speci¬ 
mens for the eariy summer shows, and none are 
difficult to grow. Everybody who has much 
dinner-table decoration to do should strike 
cuttings early in the season of Crotons, 
Dracaenas, and any useful plant which can be 
well done in a 5-inch pot. More of these will 
l»e found in the stove than in cooler houses, 
though some plants which formerly were 
regarded as stove plants are now found to do 
better after the start has been given in a cooler 
house. Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses are cases 
in point. I have seen grand specimens of these 
in a ceol-house during the summer months. 

Shading: plant-houses. — Roller-blinds 
are expensive and soon wear out, especially in 
windy places, and many are now using some¬ 
thing of a more permanent nature, such as 
Summer Cloud or a mixture of whitening and 
size, or skim milk is sometimes used with the 
whitening to make it adhere to the glass. We 
generally find a pound of size in a pail of white¬ 
wash sufficient to make the stuff stick to the 
glass for the season, and by the autumn, when 
more light is required, a good deal of the shad¬ 
ing w’illhave been washed off by the rains in a 
gradual way. The advantages of these shadings 
are, one end of the house may be left without 
shade if there are Crotons or other plants there 
which do not require much shade. Palms and 
Ferns must be shaded now, and will take no 
harm under a permanent shade if the latter is 
thin. 

Ventilating: plant and fruit-houses. 

—Conservatories and other cool plant-houses 
need never be altogether closed now, though, of 
course, some distinction should be made be¬ 
tween warm and cold weather. Cold east 
winds are always huitful to tender foliage, but 
we hope their time is past for Urn season. 
Fruit-houses want very careful ventilation ; by 
the word careful is meant beginning early in the 
morning, and giving air in small quantities as 
required to meet the rising temperature. If 
the temperature is allowed to get in advance of 
the ventilation some harm will be done. This 
is the kind of treatment that produces thin, 
flabby foliage, which falls a prey to red-spider 
later, causes Grapes to crack and scald, 
mildew to spread, and Tomatoes to fail to set. 
Cucumbers are the only things which can be 
grown in ft close, moist house, and under this 
treatment, though many fruits are produced in 
a short time, the strain upon the plants is 
greater. 

Watering: inside fruit-borders —It 

is necessary to study the condition of the 
borders, as some bortfers will take much more 
water than others, and it is certain that if the 
borders are all well drained, as they ought to 
be, they are more liable to receive too little 
water than too much at this season. This is 
specially important in the case of Vines and 
Peaches, and usually one of the first duties fall¬ 
ing to gardeners on taking up a new situation is 
to find out the condition of the fruit-borders, 
especially those attached to the glass-houses, 
with regard to drainage. 

Window gardening. —Cactuses should 
be watered freely now and nave a light position. 
The same treatment will suit Mesembryanthe- 
mums, which are lovely window plants when in 
flower, but are not much grown now unfortu¬ 
nately. All plants should have as much light 
and air as possible now. Show Geraniums are 
bright in the window, but must be kept free 
from green-fly, which are troublesome at this 
season. Calceolarias are lovely in the shady 
window, and require a good deal of moisture. 
Musk is growing freely, and may require a 
larger pot ; this, also, is a moisture-loving 
plant, and must not be exposed to verj* hot sun¬ 
shine. 

Outdoor garden.— The golden flowers of 
Forsythia viridissima are very bright among 
the green-leaved things in the shrubbery. 
Berberis dulcis and its hybrid stenophylla are 
very attractive early-flowering shrubs, and the 
early-flowering Magnolias in sheltered places 
are attracting attention. In semi-wild situa¬ 
tions Ifonqsty (Lunar ia biennis) is making an 
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interesting scattered kind of group. The Nar 
cissus family have been lovely, both in scattered 
groups on the lawn near the margins of the 
shrubberies and further back among the shrubs 
and trees. In some instances the Tulips have 
hardly been so fine this season, but on the 
whole, where a speciality is made of Tulips and 
the beds have been well prepared, the show has 
been a good one. Those who want wall shrub3 
should give a little more attention to the 
various kinds of Pyrus japonica. Besides the 
scarlet-flowered kind we are all so familiar with 
there are white, salmon, and other colours 
among the newer varieties. The hardening 
off of tender plants l»efore planting them 
out must be well done. Spring flowers are 
in many cases much later than usual, and 
the planting of the tender things will not 
be done before the first week in June. In 
the meantime, as fast as the spring flowers 
come off have the beds got ready. A 
compost prepared from charred refuse 
and decayed vegetable matter will be 
better than manure, as the roots can work 
into it without causing grossness. Pan- 
t ies and Violas in dry situations should 
be mulched with a little charred refuse to 
keep the roots cool and moist. I^ose no 
time in thinning early-sown annuals. 

Fruit garden —Follow up with the 
disbudding in cool Peach-houses, and also 
on south walls when ready. If mildew 
appears in cool-houses dress with su'a 
phur, and if green or black-fly aie 
noticed vaporise with nicotine. If only a 
few spots are attacked Tobacco-powder 
may suffice. In dry situations Peaches 
on south walls where the borders arc 
«levated may require a good soaking of 
water. Peaches in exposed situations 
when attacked by blister must have the 
worst leaves picker! off and the trees 
dusted with Tobacco-powder, and as soon 
as the weather i9 warm syringe them 
with a mixture of soft-soap and To¬ 
bacco-liquor, the soap to be dissolved in 
warm water, 2 oz. to the gallon, and half- 
a-pint of Tobacco-liquor added. After the 
soap is dissolved it should be applied 
warm. Late Grapes are now, or will be 
very soon, ready for thinning. Gros Col- 
man requires a good deal of thinning, as 
when the Vines are in good condition the 
berries swell to a large size. It is not 
so easy a Grape to do as Alicante, 
but it will keep longer. Good drainage 
is absolutely necessary, and bone-meal is 
useful as a top-dressing. Of course, all 
Vines like a little old plaster and wood- 
ashes or charcoal-dust in the soil ; it 
recti flea any acidity which may be present 
in the soil where stimulants are used 
freely. Fifty years ago gardeners, or 
at least some of them, buried dead horses 
and all 9orts of nastiness in Vine 
borders ; now chemical and other stimu¬ 
lants are given, and it is necessary to 
give some kind of stimulant where fine 
Grapes are wanted. 

Early vinery.— Scalding in GrapcB 
arises chiefly through imperfect ventila¬ 
tion, especially early in the morning. The 
temperature in some houses increases 
much more rapidly than in others. The 
moisture inside should never be permitted 
to condense on the berries. If it is 
allowed to do so, scalding, cracking, or 
something else of an unpleasant charac¬ 
ter may happen. If a thermometer is 
kept in the house, as soon as the sun acts 
inch 


them up and renew the linings if necessary, 
and plant Melons or Cucumbers. The require¬ 
ments of Melons are not quite the same as 
Cucumbers. The soil for Melons should have 
more body in it— i.e., should be heavier ; but 
though Cucumbers may be grown in a lighter 
compost, it must not be too light, or the plants 
run too much to growth, and sometimes the 
fruits turn yellow and fail to swell off. Ven¬ 
tilation requires some consideration. Cucum¬ 
bers are often grown in a very close atmosphere, 
especially by market growers, who are inclined 
to rush things, especially Cucumbers, but the 
slow and sure man always ventilates Cucumbers, 
and all growers ventilate Melons freely. 


A flowering branen of Pnmus triloba fl.-pl. (See page 143.) 


upon it give an inch or two of air 
along the ridges, and follow the rise of 

the thermometer in increasing it. Close early, Tomatoes under glass must bo freely ventilated, 
and do what forcing the sun can do in the after- so that the plants may be sturdy and 9 et freely, 
noon. If the thermometer rises to 90 degs. no 1 It is too soon yet to plant Tomatoes outside, 
harm will be done during the time the Grapes : but the plants may be exposed during the day 
are swelling and before they begin to colour, to thoroughly harden them. W© are not safe 
Of course, during the colouring, more air will from frost yet, and Potatoes coming through 
be required, and a little must be left on all should have a little earth drawn over them, or 
night. During the last swelling, liquid-manure bo sheltered in some other wav. In districts 
may be given to meet the necessities of each where Bracken can be had the fronds will be 
case. It is possible to do too much and injure found useful for sheltering. A few rows of 
the colour, but this, I believe, rarely occurs in Brussels Sprouts should be planted out as soc n 
a well-drained border. From what 1 have seen as the plants are strong enough. Veitch’s 
I think many varieties do not get enough help. Autumn Giant Cauliflower planted now will 
Vegetable garden.— As fast as the early come in useful in August and later, when, if the 
41 ‘ shen weather is hot, other kinds of Cauliflower fail. 


Potatoes are cleared out frames fi 
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Tie up Lettuces as they advance in growth, and 
sow successional crops. Autocrat is a good Pea 
for present sowing, and one of the new climbiDg 
French Beans sown now will be useful. Keep 
the hoe going in dry weather. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 21st .—Clearing off spring flowers end 
bulbs from beds and borders and preparing them 
for bedding plants. Some beds are still bright 
with flowers. These, of course, will be left for 
autumn. The lost week in May or first week 
in June is in most places time enough to put 
out tender plants, and even then the plants 
must have been well hardened by exposure. 
Planted out early Brussels Sprouts. Planted 
spare frame with Cucumbers. All spare liquid- 
manure for land is used on Asparagus-l»eds 
now. 

May 22nd .—Sowed Sweet Marjoram, Basil, 
and Summer Savory on warm border. Planted 
out New Zealand Spinach, raised in heat, on 
sunny border. Sowed Spinach Beet. Sowed a 
few more Cucumber and Melon seeds for late 
planting in frames. Planted out Vegetable 
Marrows under handlights or where they can 
be otherwise sheltered for a time. Sowed a few 
more Early Horn Carrots. Young Carrots are 
always useful. 

May 2Srd. —Hoeing among young crops of 
various kinds and thinning them where ready. 
Staking and tyin^ Tomatoes in cold-hou9e. 
Looked over early Tomatoes in other houses to 
rub off side shoots. With free ventilation we 
find the fruits setting well. Sowed Turnips for 
succession on a bit of cool moist land. Prepared 
sites for Cactus Dahlias by adding a little old 
manure and loam. 

May 24 th .—Shifted on some Azaleas that 
were rather pot-bound. Potted off a lot of 
Myrtle cuttings. Top-dressed rockery with a 
little good soil ; we find this a great help in hot 
weather, sheltering the roots and keeping the 
moisture in the soil. Looked over Peaches on 
walls to continue the disbudding, and gave an 
eye to green and black-flv. Thinned Parsley to 
fi inches apart. Thinned hardy annuals in beds 
and Ijorders. 

May 25th. — Shifted on seedling Tuberous 
Begonias ; will be planted out later. Planted 
several groups of Cannas in sheltered places ; 
the plants have been well hardened oft. The 
sites have been made rich and are well drained. 
Several beds intended for sub-tropicals have 
been deepened and improved, as it is no use 
planting these things in poor soil. Sowed 
Rampion. Gave warm liquid-manure to Melons 
swelling off fruit in houses. 

May 2Gth .—Sowed Autocrat and Walker’s 
Perpetual Peas. Potted last of the Tuberoses, 
and placed in cold-pit to make roots ; we shall 
draw from the stock to warm-house as required 
to have flowers in succession till late in autumn. 
Planted out Stocks and Asters for early bloom¬ 
ing. Pricked out more Celery, shading the 

f dante for a few days. Potted ofl‘ a lot of seed¬ 
ing Asparagus plumosus nanus. Dusted Goose¬ 
berry-bushes with Hellebore powder to destroy 
caterpillars. 


[ Campanula isophylla alba in bac- 

kets. — 1 am surprised that this chaste and 
beautiful trailing flowering plant is not more 
generally grown in private gardens. Few things 
would be more useful or give a better effect 
in autumn suspended in the conservatory, and 
it is of such easy culture, too. Villa and 
cottage residents appear to understand its 
requirements well, as in many windows its 
numerous growths heavily laden with the 
pure white bell-sliapcd flowers are noticeable. 
The same plants may, if taken out, the balls 
reduced, and rebasketed or potted, be retained 
for several seasons in good health, but cuttings 
should be taken at least every second year, as 
it is very free rooting and the flowers come 
finer on young plants. Take the cuttings as 
soon as long enough in spring. They root readily 
in a cool place, and the plants thrive well i» 
any decent open compost with a little decayed 
or artificial-manure, friJm 
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PLANTING TOMATOES IN THE OPEN 
AIR. 

Presuming that the plants have been thoroughly 
hardened off, there need be no further delay in 
planting, provided the weather is genial. The 
plants should now be nice stocky stuff, aver¬ 
aging about 10 inches high. Each plant should 
have the lowest bunch oi blossom snowing, and 
we do not care to have them more forward than 
this at planting time, for we have not found the 
desired freedom of swelling with fruits that have 
set on plants in small pots, and think that more 
is lost than gained by getting them so forward. 
Anvwhero far away from the south coast, walls, 
and hot walls, too, are necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of good paying crops of outdoor Toma¬ 
toes, and we do not advise the wasting of good 
plants, which have given some trouble to raise, 
by planting in the open garden and training 
them to sticks, or even on walls which do not 
get the full ruii only in phenomenal seasons, 
which wo may get once in a decade or so. A 
useful crop cannot be got in such positions, and 
t he ground might be far more usefully employed 
in growing other things. At the same time, 
much may be done by utilising spare bits of wall 
in good positions even without the aid of a 
border, as the plants do well if planted in huge 
Seakalc pots, boxes, or any kind of receptacle 
which will hold half a bushel or more of good 
soil, and in this case the soil may be made 
fairly rich by the addition of manure—partly 
decayed horse droppings for preference. With 
Tomatoes intended for growing on the ordinary 
garden walls, between fruit-trees or otherwise, 
and where the borders have been already pre¬ 
pared, it simply remains to turn out the plants 
carefully from the pots and plant them firmly, 
with the ball of soil intact and buried a couple 
of inches below the surface, as by doing this, 
stem-roots, which will help the growth, will be 
encouraged. Leave the surface soil near the 
stems somewhat lower than the surrounding 
soil, as this will permit effective watering when 
necessary. Allow plenty of room, say about a 
yard, between the plants, and avoid encroaching 
on the space covered by fruit-trees, as we do not 
advocate defoliation to any greater extent than 
needed to expose bunches of fruit to the sun. 
The plants should remain tied to the sticks for 
a day or two after planting, as nailing will be 
best done when they have recovered from the 
check and after the first watering has settled 
the soil round the roots. A few Spruce branches 
stuck along in front of the plants will protect 
them from cold winds and also prevent nagging 
during the day. With frosty nights some 
more effective protection may be necessary, 
and it is well to have something of the kind 
at hand. 

When growth has recommenced, the plants 
should be looked over carefully and all lateral 
growth entirely removed, as outdoor Tomatoes 
do best as single cordons, and side growth 
should be prevented from the first. Where 
glass accommodation is limited, early-sown plant s 
should be encouraged in every way to make free 
growth, for a starving policy with these just 
now will be certain to result in a lack of fruit 
before the outdoor crop is ready. The strain on 
fruiting plants, especially those growing in pots, 
is very great, and unless they get a liberal diet 
in the way of frequent top-dressings and plenti¬ 
ful supplies of manure water, of which well- 
diluted stable drainings are more beneficial than 
any other natural manure, later fruits will be 
few and small. 


LIGHT VERSUS HEAVY SOILS FOR 
ONIONS. 

It is often asserted that heavy soil produces the 
finest crop of Onions. Probably this is correct 
if size alone is considered, although I have seen 
and also grown very fine bulbs on a compara¬ 
tively light soil, ana certainly in wet seasons 
the latter have the advantage so far as maturity, 
long keeping, and flavour are concerned. In 
strong, retentive soils, especially where extra 
liberal dressings of manure are given, the 
individual bulbs may attain to great dimensions 
and weight, but how often are they bull-necked, 
and should August aiyl September J>e rainy 
perfect maturity is /uipbjsihle. Su p Onions 
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even under the coolest storage usually start into 
growth during winter and cause great disap¬ 
pointment. In extra hot summers heavy land 
crops do best, and in average seasons more care 
and labour have to be bestowed on light land 
orops, but there need be no fear of over-feeding, 
and the supply of artificial moisture can be 
suspended where the bulbs show signs of 
maturity; whereas in a heavy, deep, rich 
medium the roots are often wettest when for the 
encouragement of maturity a reverse condition 
is necessary. Too light a soil, especially in 
exposed market fields, could not be expected to 
produce good crops of Onions. Position has a 
great deal to do with it, and where the heavy 
ground has a gentle fall southward and the crop 
is grown on beds broadcast, fair maturity is 
more likely to be secured. Another fact which 
tendB to hinder early maturity on strong land 
is that the seed, as a rule, cannot be sown so 
soon by a fortnight or three weeks. If sown it 
lies inactive, and growth often starts feeble and 
yellow in colour. This difficulty, however, may 
be surmounted in private gardens by the now 
common and commendable practice of sowing 
in warmth, hardening off, and finally trans¬ 
planting at the end of April or early in May. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bad growth of Peas (Troubled).— 
March 16th is not early for sowing wrinkled 
Marrow’ Peas such as Yorkshire Hero is. We 
sowed in cold soil numerous varieties on 
March 14th and had capital growth. That a 
second sowing by ) r ou so late as March 29th 
has, like the first sowing, proved a failure leads 
to the conclusion that the seed must have 
been unduly old. We have this year sown in 
three places seed saved in 1898 ana kept from 
that time till sown in a dry room, and the ger¬ 
mination has been excellent. Evidently your 
seed must have been either much older or badly 
ripened. Your Boil is light, hence there is 
absolutely no reason why the seeds should have 
failed, except for the reason stated, especially 
that you found on examining that they had, 
instead of making growth, become soft and 
slimy. We hope ere you read this you will 
have obtained other seed from a diverse source 
and sow’n it. Of course, you can make com¬ 
plaint to your seedsman. You should get a 
pint each of such fine varieties as Triumph, The 
Queen, and Autocrat, all of which, if staked, 
grow from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. Sow 
thinly in drills about 3£ feet apart, or only 
3 feet apart if they lie on the ground. There 
are no better Peas in commerce than are those 
named. For the latest sowings open furrows or 
trenches as for Celery, giving plenty of manure 
and deep working, as then the Peas will con¬ 
tinue to crop for a long season. 

Small Cabbages. —Of late years small 
Cabbages have gained favour, and they merit it, 
as not only are most of them of a sweet nutty 
flavour, but their size allows of a large number 
being planted in a small area. There is a gain 
in planting several of the small sorts in autumn 
for spring use, as by having a row or two of each 
the grower is sure of a good supply of sound 
heads, even if one or two sorts should run to 
seed. Some splendid acquisitions have been 
added to the list of extra early Cabbages within 
the last two or three years, but some of the 
older ones must still be retained. Probably as 
a non-bolter Ellam's stands unrivalled. Another 
grand little Cabbage is Cocoa-nut. In fact, 
given a true stock, it is questionable if for all¬ 
round quality it can be surpassed. A good- 
sized bed of Cocoa-nut looks very handsome. 
Early Dwarf York and Wheeler’s Imperial are 
both good and reliable, so is Hill's Incomparable. 
Two valuable Cabbages are Matchless and Ear¬ 
liest of All, both having grand constitutions and 
being of the very first quality. Little Pixie, an 
extra small sort, largely grown in Scotland, is 
admirably adapted for very small gardens and 
amateurs. 

Potatoes on poor land ( Wallflower).— 
It cannot be expected that on washed-out 
land, such as yours is. Potatoes under any con¬ 
ditions can produce very large tubers; but 
certainly the fewer the stems left to each root 
the better, as but one or two stems produce 
finer tubers than several do. But to secure this 
the tubers should be disbudded by having all 
but one or two eyes taken out before planting ' 


A sprinkling of nitrate of soda at the rate of 
4 lb. per rod between the rows of Potatoes after 
the plants are well up will do more good than 
salt; but if you have no nitrate, then use 3 lb. 
of salt and a peck of fresh soot to each rod of 
ground, well hoeing it in at once to assist its 
dissolving. As to the application of artificial 
manure to poor land, the proper course to take 
when that is used is to dig or fork in a dressing 
at the rate of 3 lb. of superphosphate or bone* 
flour and 1 lb. of Kainit or potash per rod in 
the winter. The course we prefer is to deeply 
dig, or, better still, trench the ground about 
November, and then apply the artificial manure, 
dressing and fork it in, as then it is better 
mixed with the soil. These elements take some 
time to dissolve and become utilised by crops. 
The other ingredient, nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, should be sprinkled between crops 
at the rate of 3 lb. per rod after they are up 
and be well hoed in. If the ground, when it is 
being first dug or trenched, has a dressing of 
farm-manure worked in, then the artificial will 
help the crops all the more and leave the 
ground in good condition to carry a succeeding 
crop. 

Planting: among: Potatoes.— Once the 
Potatoes are moulded up, it will soon be found 
that there are many things ready for planting 
between the rows where this is practised, ana 
there is no reason why this should not be done 
wherever it is requisite to make the most of the 
ground.* Cauliflowers, Kales, red Cabbage, and 
any other of the taller Brassicas except 
Brussels Sprouts invariably do well among tne 
dwarfer Potatoes if the ground has been well 
prepared, and by planting these deeply in the 
slight trenches made by moulding they get 
their roots well under the Potatoes and derive 
benefit from the slight shade they get after 
planting, and also from the extra moisture 
which finds its way to the roots in such posi¬ 
tions. Plant each alternate space, and then as 
growth proceeds and the plants are in danger 
of getting choked the tops of each two rows of 
Potatoes are turned towards each other over 
the vacant space ; this relieves and exposes the 
green-stuff without injuring the Potatoes in 
any way, and allows plenty of working room 
when the latter are being dug. The main-crop 
Brussels Sprouts must also be planted out now, 
but this should be done on a plot left entirely 
for their use, as from their habit of producing 
their crop right away from bottom to top they 
are not suited to being planted between other 
crops, as advised for other things mentioned 
above. Plenty of room and firm planting on 
well-trodden soil are the only means that can 
be satisfactorily employed in growing high 
quality Brussels Sprouts. 

Summer Turnips. —The present is a 
good time to make another sowing of Turnips 
for summer use, the Milan varieties to be suc¬ 
ceeded by a good strain of Snowball, Red 
Globe, and Purple-topped Munich. Do not 
depend upon one variety, as Turnips are very 
much influenced by the season and are apt to 
run to seed, and besides a longer succession is 
thereby secured, and the quality of some sorts 
is so much better than that of others on certain 
soils. If possible, avoid hot, sunny borders, 
and for the remainder of the summer select 
rather an east or north border, the same being 
well prepared by incorporating some rich 
manure. This, however, should have been done 
early in the new year, as ground newly enriched 
w’itn fat manure is apt to produce extra coarse, 
hot, hollow’ roots, particularly should the 
season turn out w’et. Unless exceptionally 
heavy, let the ground be firmly trodden both 
previous to and after sowing. Fowl manure in 
a dry state is valuable as a surface fertiliser, 
but much harm may be done by using it in a 
green, wet condition at this time of year. If 
when the crop receives the first thinning some 
of the manure is mixed with an equal quantity 
of soot and a little fine soil from the compost 
yard and sprinkled only moderately thick 
Detween the rows, it w’ill not only greatly 
stimulate the roots, but assist in warding on 
the Turnip-fly. Do not delay thinning for one 
moment, as when crow’ded the tops become 
drawn and the bulbs too much exposed in 
infancy, with the result that they never do so 
well. A space of 13 inches is none too much to 
allow between the row’s of summer hatches of 
these more robusf-lgiirtw'ijiijg varieties. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE EFFECT OF OLD SCOTCH FIRS. 

One of our readers writes : “I am pleased to 
nee, in your article on Pines, you did justice to 
our beautiful native Pine, which is so con¬ 
stantly good in all sorts and conditions. I 
thoroughly agree that no introduced Pine so far 
comes anywhere near it, and it is by no means 
necessary to have woods, or even extensive 
grounds, to enjoy its beauty throughout the 
year. I very often, in my journeys, notice how 
well even a few old trees look grouped near a 
house, and even by the roadside Ronietimes one 
sees a picturesque group effective at long dis¬ 
tances, and on coming near I am often surprised 
how so much effect can be got out of so small a 
number of trees. Young trees naturally give 
much less effect in this way than old ones. The 
(harm of the tree is that the older it is the 
better for picturesque effect, and the final grace 
i* never added to it till it loses its lower bran¬ 
ches and the red stem 
reflects in its fine way the 
sunset.** 

We quite agree, and 
insert an illustration show¬ 
ing the effect of a group 
of Scotch Firs near an old 
manor house. 


at Kew two or three times, but cannot lie com¬ 
pared with the older form in lx?auty. The 
flowers arc smaller (little more than 1 inch 
across), have only five petals, and do not re¬ 
main in perfection so long. The leaves, too, 
are smaller. 

In the United States this single • floweret! 

S lant has been described as being of great 
eauty, but although it may possibly im¬ 
prove, it does not promise much as yet in this 
country. Wherever room can lie spared we 
would recommend this shrub to lie planted 
against a south wall. In this position it will 
yield a great abundance of flowers, which can 
be cut with advantage to the plant. Nothing 
can be lovelier than these graceful wands of 
rosy blossoms. In any case, immediately after 
the flowers are over—which will generally be by 
carlv May—the shoots must Ik* pruned hard 
back ; they will rapidly break into growth again 
and shoots 1 foot to 1 £ feet long will lx? made by 
autumn, and these must not lx* pruned again 
till after another flowering season. Plants 
grown in the open, either in beds or singly, do 


PRUNUS TRILOBA. 

Ahosgst other shrubs I 
bought at ail auction is a 
Prunus triloba, and as no 
description was given with 
it beyond the name, I 
shall be greAtly obliged if 
you will inform me what 
is the special feature about 
this Prunus, and if any 
luirticiilar treatment is 
necessary in its cultiva¬ 
tion?— U Sweksky. 

The variety of this 
Prunus with double flowers 
(florc-pleno) is one of the 
moHt beautiful of spring- 
flowering shrubs. It is 
seen at its best when 
grown on a sunny south 
wall, and this mode of 
« ulftire should, if possible, 

U* adopted for it. At the 
same time it can lx* suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in the 
open so long as the p<»td- 
tion is not too exposed, 
although it does not flower 
here with the same pro¬ 
fusion that wall - grown 
specimens show. Finally, 
it** Identities may lx* en¬ 
joyed in the greenhouse 
at an earlier date than 
outside by gently forcing 
potted-up plants. It is 
a little over forty years 

sdnee this plant first biro its blossoms in this 
country. This occurred at (Slcndinning's nur 
sery at Chiswick, where the plants introduced 
tn*m China by Koltcrt Fortune were then 
growing. Of course, the species is now a 
well-known one, but we do not think it is so 
plentiful in gardens as one might expect from 
the length of time it has lx*en available and 
the exceeding beauty of its flowers. Its 
value as a plant for early forcing espe- 
* tally Las nut lx?en taken advantage of. 
Prunus triloba (a flowering branch of which is 
illustrated on page 141) Ixdongs to the Apricot 
lor Armeniaca) section of the genus, ana is a 
shrubby plant, growing possibly some fi feet 
or 8 feet high. The flow ers are each 1 $ inches to , 
- inches across, usually very double, of a charm¬ 
ing shade of delicate rose at first, but paler as 
they get older, until finally they are ulinost 
white. Flowers developed umfer glass lose 
much of their rosy hue. The above ilescription 
applies to the variety florc-pleno which Fortune 
introduced, and w hich for many years was the 
only form of Prunus triloba known in this 
‘■nuntry. Some few yeaf^-ago the silgle- 
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BIRDS EATING BUDS OF SHRUBS. 

TO THK EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.*’ 

Sir,—I have been interested in a statement 
in your last issue respecting the failure of 
Forsythias to bloom owing to the attacks of 
birds upon the buds during the winter. Per¬ 
haps you will allow me to give my experience 
on this subject. I have been endeavouring for 
some time past to grow the best kinds of spring- 
flowering trees and shrubs, and year by year 
have been disappointed by the failure of bloom. 
This has been noticeable in the case of Almonds, 
double-flowering Peach, Prunus Pissardi, Prunus 
triloba, Cerasus alba ilore-pleno, and Cydonia 
japonica, as w'ell as Forsythias, and I have ascer¬ 
tained that the failure is entirely owing to the 
ravages of birds, especially bullfinches, which 
are common with us. I think the Forsythias 
suffered more than any other shrub. On the 
other hand, the Ribes entirely escaped. I have 
noticed that when new shrubs have been 
planted in the autumn they bloomed fairly well 
the first year, the birds apparently not having 
found them out; but in 
succeeding years they suf¬ 
fered equally. This last 
winter I bought a patent 
webber and several spools 
of thread, and about 
Christmas I had some of 
the trees enveloped with 
the threads, but I cannot 
say that the result has 
been altogether satisfac¬ 
tory. The webbing, how¬ 
ever, was considerably in¬ 
jured by the snow, and I 
believe I made a mistake 
in using white thread in¬ 
stead of black. The gar¬ 
dener informed me that 
the bullfinches did not 
seem to mind the webbi ng 
and worked their way 
through it. There wax 
certainly more bloom on 
the Almonds and Prunus 
Pissardi, but less on the 
(’ydonia japonica and other 
shrubs. I shall be glad to 
know whether others of 
your subscriliers have tried 
the patent webber, and, if 
so, with what result ? Am 
I right in my supposition 
that the black thread is 
the better? Failing the 
webbing, is there any 
means of dealing with 
bullfinches other than pow¬ 
der nnd shot ? 14. R. 


The .Scotch Fir a* a background to an old manor house. 


not need pruning at all unless it lx* from con¬ 
siderations space, and in this case also it must 
be deferred till after flowering. 

Propagating. —As to propagation, the rule 
is to work this shrub on some Plum or other 
stock. But, like a good deal more grafting 
and budding of hardy trees and slirulis, 
it is unnecessary. Prunus trilolta can lx? easily 
obtained on its own nxits by means of cuttings, 
and plants so raised are much better, for tlie 
fluckering near the ground, which is un endless 
nuisuni'e on many grafted plants, lieeomes an 
advantage when they are on their own roots. 
The cuttings should lie made of the young 
shoots just as they are becoming woody, and 
short ones should be selected with a slight heel 
of older wood. Success depends chiefly in 
taking the cuttings at the right time. This 
varies according to the season, but will generally 
bo in the early part of July. The wo<xl must 
not Ikj too soft and succulent, or the cuttings 
will decay, and it must not l»e too hard, or they 
will not root readily. A propagating-frame 
with very gentle lx»ttom-heat is all that is 
necessary. layering no doubt will prove a still 
surer mean < of increase. 


NOTES d REPLIES. 

Lilac Mme. Le 
grange — Among single 
white varieties none is 
superior to this, as the 
flower clusters are very 
fine, the growth free and 
the colour very pure. For forcing it is excellent, 
and though, of course, taking mire room than 
the usual small-leaved forcing kinds, the pretty 
green of the foliage helps to set off the fine 
flower-spikes. Outside it is equally good, its 
robust constitution standing it in good stead. 
The old white and lilac forms are ju9t now very 
beautiful in many places, but it is a great pity 
that in so many cases they have been planted 
among other shrubs that have crowded them out 
and robbed the roots of the sustenance necessary 
to obtain the best results. 

Trees for chalky soil.— Will you kindly 
give me a few names of flowers, annuals and 
perennials ; also names of trees and dwarf ever¬ 
green shrubs that would grow on chalky soil at 
high elevation, also what plants of any descrip¬ 
tion will grow under trees on chalky soil?— 
Novice. 

So far as the annuals are concerned you may 
succeed with a very large proportion in your 
district, Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, Oodetias, 
Nasturtiums being especially goal. Of peren- 
nials, Tritomas, Irises, all sections save the 
Japan kinds, which xfpuld require special soil; 
Aot;eas, Anemones 'sueli as japonica vars., 
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A. sylvestris, A. apennina, Aubrietiaa, a largeJ 
number of Daffodils, many Michaelmas Daisies, 
Polemoniums, Doronicums, Fritillarias, Lilies, 
such as tigrinum and croceum; Delphiniums, 
Plumbago Larpent;o, all the Pulnionarias, 
Lenten Hellebores, a large number of Cam¬ 
panulas, Eremuri of sorts, etc., etc. Of trees 
nothing now is finer than Pyrus Malus flori- ( 
bunda; to this add Berberis Thunbcrgi, B. 
purpurea and others, D. Mezereon, D. cneorum, 
Kibes generally, Cerasus, any good kinds, 
Juniperus generally, the smaller Retinosporas, 
Cotoneaster, etc. Under trees you may plant 
the cheaper kinds of Narcissus, the common 
Flag Iris, Anemone apennina, Daphne Laureola, 
Lithospermum purpureo cu*ruleum (which you 
may naturalise on chalk if you wish), Hyperi¬ 
cums, particularly calycinum. Irises, etc. 

The single Kerria.— It is seldom the 
single-flowered form of this pretty shrub is 
seen, though in cottage gardens the double one 
may often be noted during the flowering season. 
The latter, pretty as it is, cannot claim the 

? raceful aspect furnished by the typical plant. 

have a bush growing in a position sheltered 
from cold north and east winds, but without 
any wall protection, which has this year been 
thickly studded with its bright yellow blossoms. 

I have never seen the double form produce such 
satisfactory growth or bloom as this single, and 
the fact of its doing so well without wall 
shelter goe3 to prove that it is more hardy than 
the double form. The double Kerria is apjia- 
rently a great favourite among cottagers, if one 
may judge from the frequency with which it 
may be met. The double form, unless it has 
the shelter of a wall and a sunny position, 
seems to give but a poor display. 1 should 
certainly plant the single form in preference, 
apart from its greater hardiness, because it is to 
my mind prettier in every way.—W. 

Large trees in small gardens.— One 

of the first things that strikes one on entering 
small gardens is that the trees planted are quite 
out of place in the confined area devoted to 
them, and although they may be good specimens 
of their kinds and v o dd have formed noble 
objects in a largo gai dm, they are in the way 
in such a confined area, and long before they 
have reached maturity lopping has to be done, 
and then all traces of natural beauty vaivsh. 
As a rule the work is done so that little but 
bare stumps is left, and the trees are an eyesore, 
and in many cases a nuisance as well. By 
selecting forest-trees for these little gardens the 
roots take possession of all the soil, and plants 
of humbler growth have to struggle for exis¬ 
tence. If one takes a survey of ordinary villa 
gardens he will almost invariably find any 
number of Poplars, Sycamores, Ashes, or Elms 
planted in a space that one fully developed tree 
of either kind would fill. Such things as 
Laburnums, Double Thoms, Conifers of moderate 
growth such as Retinosporas or Junipers, would 
be ornamental for many years without the 
constant worry and vexation of calling in any¬ 
one to cut and cart away what never ought to 
have been planted. It iB singular how the love 
of shearing and cutting has got hold of the 
jobbing gardener, for the first thing he does in 
tidying up a garden is to shear off every twig 
that has got beyond a given line. Shrubs cut 
into fantastic shapes are the ideal of beauty, 
but however much this may please the Japanese, 
as lately depicted in the columns of Gardening, 
one would really expect something better in 
England after all that has been written on the 
subject.— James Groom, Gosport. 


Propagating? Ramondias by leaves. 

—This plant can be readily increased from the 
leaves. Choose some clean healthy leaves and 
sever them as low as possiblo with a sharp 
knife. The leaf should then come away with a 
thick piece of stem ab?ut half an inoh long. 
Mix some soil consisting of leaf-mould, peat, 
loam, and silver-sand in equal proportions, and 
having prepared as many small pots as required, 
insert the leaves about an inch deep, one in 
each pot. Give them a good watering to settle 
the soil, and plunge in a cool shady frame. 
Keep close for a day or two, but afterwards 
leave a little air on. Very careful attention is 
necessary, as any excess of moisture will cause 
them to go off. If put in in April or May they 
will make nice little plants by auti 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL BEDS. 
Several queries have lately appeared in 
Gardening on the management of small beds, 
and as all my gardening is of this nature, owing 
to lack of space for anything better, perhaps a 
little account of the way in which I arrange 
them may be useful. I always try to attain a 
more or less broad and simple scheme of colour¬ 
ing, and to produce effects by the employment 
of one or two flowers only. To plan the succes¬ 
sion of these beds is an interesting occupation 
for quiet moments, and lots of ideas come after 
a little experience. In an oval bed in front of 
the windows I begin the year with Winter 
Aconite, planted in hundreds. It is, I think, the 
very nicest bulb for a small garden, as the cut 
foliage is so pretty after the flowers have faded, 
and it no sooner becomes unsightly than the 
ripened leaves are ready to l>e pulled away. 
Plenty of Spaiiish Iris is set among the Aconites, 
and the whole bed is surfaced with Forget-me- 
nots, to which the Iris does not object in the 
least. When the Forget-me-not bloom is over 
[ take it up and replace it with annual Phloxes 
or Verbenas pegged dow-n. This arrangement 
gives me bloom for very many weeks in the year, 
and the only labour involved is the plantingof the 
Forget-me-nots in autumn and the Verbenas in 
July. I delight in Verbenas ; they have such a 
pretty trailing growth, and bhxmi so freely and 
so long. I use them a good deal in the small 
beds, as their creeping nabit makes them very 
soon run over and cover bare places left by 
spring things t hat have died down. Another bed 
is filled with Pernettyas, of a kind that bears 
pink berries all through the winter. In 
February great clumps of Snowdrops push up 
among them, and, when the Snowdrop foliage 
turns brown, I set young plants of Tufted Pansy 
Violetta in their place, transplanted with a ball 
from a small reserve garden. These young 
Pansies bloom from May to October, and soon 
cover all that part of the bed which is given up 
to them. A bed of Soillas, Auriculas, and 
spring Stocks has been very successful this 
spring. The Auricula foliage made a lovely pale 
green setting for the blue of the Scillas, and 
then came the many-tinted Auricula flowers. 
Meanwhile, the Stocks, which were only a few 
inches across when they were planted, began to 
shoot from every side. They are just coming 
into bloom, and will flower until July. When I 
take out the Auriculas I shall put annual 
Phloxes in their place. I find that the only way 
to manage these little suburban beds is to devise 
a combination of permanent and transient 
planting, so that they may yield a constant 
display of bloom. Nothing is more beautiful in 
May and June than a bed of hybrid Columbines, 
which I should plant with Glories of the Snow 
for early spring, and with Lilium speciosum for 
autumn. Also, I should set a few good clumps 
of tall perennial Phloxes for the otherwise dull 
time in July. 

Beds of Roses cannot be sumassed for beauty 
during their flowering period, but I should 
underplant them thickly with spring bulbs, and 
margin them with wide drifts of the lovely blue 
autumn Crocus, which makes very little foliage 
to look ragged in spring. Among small shrubs 
suitable for such beds Spiriea Thunbergi stands 
pre-eminent, and it may be associated with tall 
Lilies and underplanted with Anemones anti 
the pretty white-flowered Canadian Bloodroot. 
Genista pracox is lovely for a small plot, and 
covers itself with delicate primrose - tinted 
flowers early in May. 1 should like to see it 
underplanted with masses of Tufted Pansies in 
the same pretty soft hue. The peach-leaved 
Bellflower makes a very beautiful and lasting 
bed. I should associate with it White Honesty 
and broad masses of Arabia. When it ceased 
to bloom in September tall, late-sown Chinese 
Asters should take its place. Azalea mollis is 
a good shrub in my tiny garden. This year I 
underplanted some with the various Periwinkles, 
putting plenty of Tiger Lilies to bloom between 
the shruos. *A bed of the beet sorts of Pinks is 
always beautiful in June, and I should let their 
pretty blue-green foliage give me the colour cue 
for the rest of the bed, and interplant them 
with blue Hyacinths in spring, blue Bellflowers 
in summer, and the blue Crocus in autumn. 
Chionodoxa Lucilife would be even more charm 


ing than the Hyacinths. Achillea ptarmiea is a 
very useful herbaceous plant for a small bed. 
It may be planted in the middle, and instead of 
being tied up into the bundles so beloved of 
jobbing gardeners, trained along the grount 
among other plants towards the edges of the 
bed. It blooms better and is much more grace¬ 
ful grown in this way. Ixias are a great help 
in little beds. Their foliage takes up no room, 
and they bloom with me all through June and 
July. I never plant them until near Christmas, 
and buy fresh ones every year, as those which 
make their foliage early cannot be trusted to 
survive the winter frosts. A mass of Wall¬ 
flowers thickly interplanted with Canterbury 
Bells and Ixias gives profuse bloom from April 
to August, and if the Wallflowers are replaced 
with spring-sown Stocks you can maintain a 
sheet of flowers until the very end of the 
summer. 

I am arranging a bed of silvery-grey and 
yellow this year, which I think will display 
some very refined colouring. The soil is to‘be 
surfaced with Sedum glaucum, and the bed 
filled with pale yellow Pansies and Cineraria 
maritima. I believe that this Cineraria might 
be used with good effect to obviate the wilder 
bareness of a small plot. I have noticed that it 
will stand a very great deal of frost before it 
perishes. With small-leaved Ivy, red berried 
Pernettyas, evergreen Sedums, anti Hart’a- 
tongue Ferns, it would, I think, produce a pretty 
and uncommon effect. I think that a fidieme fot 
a little suburban front .garden prettier than the 
usual beds would be to throw each side into a 
quadrangle of wide borders, enclosing a sqiall 
square of turf. Personally, I find beds ve.ry 
diflitu't to plant, os tho space is so restricted, 
and you cannot pass from one group to another, 
but are compelled to retain a certain proportion 
and balance. Little gardens are generally ro 
badly planned by the original garden architect, 
and, as in my own case, so intersected and cut 
up by the arrangement of the paths, that yen) 
can only collect your flowers into beds made as 
broad and simple as possiblo. I have fallen 
upon one or two happy accidental effects this 
spring. One is a small double very free-flower¬ 
ing Almond, set in a sea of white Arabis. Tlif 
arrangement looks as if it would suit any small 
corner of a little plot. A second pretty pit 
consisted of some wide patches of Erica carnea 
and pink Daphne Mezereum in a young state. 
I thought them much more graceful in growth 
than any older specimens. A beautiful little 
tree or shrub for small gardens, when it becomes 
more plentiful, will be the new double Cherry 
James R. Veitch. I have been fortunate 
enough to secure a good specimen. At present 
it stands about 3 feet high, and is full of bar). 
The flower is very large and full, like a smfrtl 

F ink Rose. I thought a forced specimen that 
saw one of the loveliest little trees that I had 
ever come across. 

As my garden is rather wind-swept I havq to 
protect the flowers with little groups of ahrubf. 
It is interesting to try and make these beautiful 
in themselves. On the windward side nothing 
is so satisfactory as Holly ; but, on the leeward 
side, I find 1 can be more venturesome. A 
little group of Gold and Silver Euonymus )« 
very good in effect, and so is an arrangement < f 
blue and white shrubby Veronicas. Sea Purs¬ 
lane and Golden Privet go well together, and 
white Brooms in front of the sombre Holly qrfi 
lovely in May. I wonder if those holders of 
small plots among your readers have ever tried 
the white Arabis for the front of their window* 
boxes. It hangs down in sheets, and gives a 
moat delightful and uncommon effect. 

Rom v White. 


Raising? bedding? Verbenas.— An ad, 

gardener recently asserted that although seed¬ 
ling Verbenas were raised with much 1*^* 
trouble than the named varieties from cuttin g* 
the latter, when well managed, made the betwr 
plants. Few, however, now go to tho trouble 
of raising a stock from cuttings, and realty 
many of the flowers of good strains of seedling* 
are excellent both in Form and colour. 
in March is a good time for sowing the seed,wn 
this must be very carefully performed, and un¬ 
remitting attention given to the germination 
and early growth of the plants, as both damp 
and mildew are liable to affect them, h x% 
to place the seed-paps in a terap0 rftture 0 
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Pm clegs, till the young plants appear, when 
from 55 deg*. to 60 clegs, will suit them best. 
As growth proceeds the temperature must be 
gradually lowered until hardening off in frames 
takes place. Verbenas are very partial to leaf- 
mould, a good quantity of which should, if 
possible, be mixed in the soil of the beds. The 
best growth and bloom are secured by pegging 
the plants down through the early stages of 
growth.—J. 


trench some 12 inches wide and 7 inc hes deep, 
and wound it about, seeking the natural fall of 
I the ground. To prevent too rapid a current I 
had to form two or three pools with a 2-feet 
drop or so into them, and finished with a little 
pond, with an island and miniature bays and 
promontories. The next task was to blind the 
artificial character of the stream, and this I 
soon found to be easily accomplished. Gather¬ 
ing a lot of held stones from a few inches in 
J circumference upwards, I dropped these into the 
stream here and there and set them along the 
sides, and then let in the water, which had been 
deviated temporarily. The stream scon brought 
down sand and gravel, and w’ith a litt le manipu¬ 
lation I obtained a perfectly natural effect and 
! current with little eddies and swirls. 

The final step was the planting, and this I 
found to be a great delight. For the larger 
, streamside effects I grouped Solomon’s Seal in 
variety, the larger types being among the finest 
of our hardy hne-foliaged plants, Royal Ferns, 
Spiriea palmata, venusta, japonica, and Ulmaria 
j fol. var., with an odd Ilamboo, Bambusa pal- 


THF. AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS). 

The blue African Lilv is not seen nearly so 
frequently as one would suppose, judging from 
its exceeding beauty. The way to have good 
specimens is to grow' them in tubs. It roots so 
freely and strongly as to burst the strongest 
pots, but on no account should this lessen its 
cultivation. Tubs are cheap and easily obtain¬ 
able. For smaller specimens 4A-gallon and 
9-gallon casks cut in two, and a few r holes 
bored in the bottom for drainage, do very well, 
but for larger specimens petroleum or tar- 
barrels treated in the same w’ay, but charred 
inside previous to use, will 
hold specimens quite large 
enough for any place or pur¬ 
pose, and capable of producing 
from thirty to forty spikes of 
Hower each season. The beauty 
of a well-flowered specimen of 
this African Lily can hardly 
1* exaggerated. By terrace 
walks and at the top or foot 
of steps near the house it 
always looks w’ell. Given a 
free sandy loam, well drained, 
abundance of water in the 
growing season, and protection 
from the severest frost in win¬ 
ter, it it sure to grow* well and 
flower freely. Once a good 
specimen is made up, it is not 
advisable to disturb it at the 
root. Give stimulants freely 
in the shape of liquid-manure 
throughout the summer, and 
the reward will be from ten to 
forty spikes of bloom each 
year, according to the size and 
strength and liberal treatment 
of the plants. It will with¬ 
stand the winter in a few’ 
favoured southern and western 
gardens, but even in these it 
would thrive better and flower 
more freely if housed for the 
winter. It will stand un¬ 
harmed from lOdegs. to 12degs. 
of frost, and in any shed, cel¬ 
lar, or room where the severe 
frost can l>e kept from it, it 
will be safe. 

Vari eti Eft. — The commonest 
variety is A. umUdlatus. 

There is a form of it named 
maximus which is larger in 
all its parts than the type, and 
a truly noble kind. A. umbel- 
latus Moorennus is a very 
dwarf kind, with narrow, 

rather erect leaves and heads of deep violet blue mala being the hardiest. On a rising bank I 
flowers. It is said to be hardier than any set some bunches of Kriea carnea and vulgaris 
other kind. These two dwarf kinds should bo in variety, and in the low r er places Primroses 
more extensively grown in pots, as they are and Forget-me-nots. The ground on either side 
less liable to burst them. of the burn for some 20 yards or so I made the 

White-flowered kinds. Agapanthus um- wild garden, carpeting freely with Woodruff, 
Ullatus eandidus is a white variety of the type Saxifrages, Arabis, &e. By planting For- 
and evergreen, but the finest kind is the form sythia suspensa (hanging over a pool, giving a 
of Agapanthus umbellatus maximus, which ha9 lovely effect), the False Acacia (Robinia his- 
a tall scape and a large head of the purest white pida), Choisya ternata, Arbutus Unedo, Ber- 
flow’ers. The white variety ought to be grown beris japonica, Corylus avellana, Daphne collina, 
as extensively as the type, for notwithstanding Deamodium, Kheagnus glaber, Japanese Maples, 
tbe many plants in bloom during the summer, Olearia Haastii, O. Gunni, Osmanthus ilici- 
white flowers are not readily obtainable. The folius, Philadelphia in variety, Rubus frutico- 
pure white blooms come in most useful for sus, R. nutkanus, R. odoratus, R. doliciosus, 
cutting and making up into bouquets, button- Staphylea colchiea, Syringa, Veronica Traversi, 
holes, and the like. V. salicifolia, Viburnum,and Weigela in variety, 

-- in suitable clumps I obtained an effect that 

• « % nUATniI . ri1 | made the rest of the garden humdrum and un- 

* A CHARMING WATER EM EOT. interesting. A winding path w’ith rock plants, 
Nome yoars ago, when I came here first, I found and the spaces planted w’lth bulbs of sorts ami 
the overflow' from some springs on the hillside anything cut off the regular border plants, 
led through a comer of the garden in an under- finished the scheme all but the pond and island, 
ground fire-clay pipe. It stnlfck me that s|me The island I planted with Royal Fern and 
Picturesque effect might bewnocleioii hat™h|4r Japanese Primroses, red and white, with Marsh 
'N ith the aid dl a few bags J tTTV. - - . 


The White African I.ily (Ai'aj>anthiH umhellutu* al Lidas). From 
a photograph hy Miss Willmott. 


Marigolds on the edges and a few’ clumps of 


Primroses and bulbs. At one end a group of 
Solomon’s Seal nods over the w'ater and shows 
its reflection on a clear summer day, giving a 
unique beaut}' at that point. 

The peaks and promontories alone remain for 
description. On one 1 planted a bold mass of 
Senecio japonica, with some dw’arf Irises anti 
Forget-me-nots ; on another a noble group of 
Saxifraga peltata, w’ith a clump of Eulalia 
zebrina ; a third I filled with a family of Spiraeas, 
gigantea being in the centre. Perhaps the finest 
effect of all was got with Bulrushes and Iris 
ochroleuca, with an undergrowth of Rodgersia 
podophylla. To mention all the plants would 
take too much space and read like a catalogue : 
but enough lias been said, it is hoped, to*sno\v 
with what comparatively little trouble and ex¬ 
pense anyone with the available w’ater can 
secure a garden effect that is unvarying in one 
quality only its constant delight and pleasure 
to all who appreciate natural effect and beauty. 

Stralhblane , N.B. J. R. 1). 


OUR ORCHARD AN1) POND. 

Everything out-of-doors is very late. There 
are quantities of Daffodil buds in the orchard 
and borders, but the only ones fully out are the 
wild ones and Narcissus nanus. The w’ild ones 
were planted many years ago, and they are 
quite naturalised in the orchard. In some parts 
the ground is full of seedlings, but the garden 
varieties Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, Tenby, 
nanus, Horsfieldi, etc., were only put there a 
few' years ago, and so far I have found no seed¬ 
lings, but perhaps there are some hidden away 
by tufts of Grass. There are many seedlings of 
Scilla sibirica in the orchard, but at present, 
though the Glory of the Snow' has increased in 
a border, it has not clone so in the Grass. 
Double Daffodils flourish, and also Butter-and- 
Eggs, but Codlins-and-Cream is not so vigorous, 
and there are only tw’o specimens of the Egg- 
and-Bacon Narcissus, whkh came by accident in 
a parcel of double Daffodil bulbs. They are 
very pretty. The orchard is a pretty part of the 

g arden, though I am not writing of the lovely 
looms of the fruit-trees, but only of the 
plants growing in the Grass. Aconites and 
Snowdrops do moderately w r ell, but they 
begin the show of flowers there, which 
ceases with the double Narcissi, so for 
several months, though, of course, most are 
in bloom in April, flowers are to be found there. 
Amongst the bulbs mentioned last, but certainly 
not the least cared for, are many patches 
of Scilla campanulata, chiefly the w’hite variety, 
and these increase very rapidly. There are also 
pale pink and blue varieties in other parts of the 
garden: but the xvhite ones are the prettiest. 
All the varieties are good as cut-flowers, and 
last long in w’ater. 

Another very pretty place a short distance 
from our garden is a pond, which has been 
hurdled off to keep cattle out, leaving a good 
surrounding of Grass land round it. Here in 
their season flourish wild Daffodils, Primroses, 
Marsh Marigolds, and growing right out in the 
water the beautiful Buck Bean flourishes, also 
Yellow’ Irises, and in July w hite Water Lilies 
bloom on the w’ater. There are several plants 
of purple Loosestrife growing along the margin 
of the pond. Pink and white Hawthorns, 
Mountain Ash, Cotoneasters, Berberis, Snow- 
berry-trees, etc*., are growing within the 
enclosure, and all these make a beaut iful show , 
especially when covered with lorries in the 
autumn. A. Raxdi.os. 

Bryn Afon, Wnxham. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lobelia Firefly.—This is by far the best 
of the scarlet Lobelias. The feature which 
makes Firefly the best of these lobelias from a 
gardener's point of view’ is that by the timo the 
main spikes are getting over, numerous and 
strong side spikes are formed and in flower, so 
that the loss of the central ones is not felt and 
the groups of plants remain in full beauty for 
w’eeks longer than is the case when other 
varieties are grown. 

Tufted Pansy White Empress. -Late 
though the season of flowering is, thore has been 
no cause to be disappointed in t^ie early display 
mode by this variety. Autumn-planted pieces 
are no earlier tbanr4h<;>K>place<l ijn their flowering 
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quartern in ihe early days of March, the two 
lota of plants now flowering quite freely. The 
flowers of this variety are very large, white, 
some say pure white, hut pale creamy-white is 
a more correct description of its colour, and the 
blossoms are rayless. The plant possesses a 
robust constitution, is sturdy and compact, and 
also free flowering.—B. C. 

Aquilegia hybrids. —The flowers of the 
hybrid Columbines are so varied and beautiful, 
and so useful for decoration either on the plant 
or cut, that they deserve a place in every garden 
throughout the land. A couple of packets of 
seed from a reliable sfiurce will give hundreds of 
plants in all conceivable tints and gradations of 
colour, while the foliage itself is worth crowing 
the plants for. The flowers, arranged either 
with their own foliage or loosely with various 
brasses, are sure to be admired. 

Wallflowers.—I do not sow my Wall¬ 
flowers until May, and if the soil is very dry 
and the weather summer-like I use boxes for 
sowing in, and when the plants are of sufficient 
size they are pricked out on to an open piece of 
ground not recently manured, where they make 
sturdy plants for planting in the flower-garden- 
beds in October. Large plants are by no means 
desirable for this purpose; those dwarf and 
bushy withstand frost, are easier to plant, do 
not Hag so badly when moved, and in the spring 
make quite as good a display, if not better. 
Bel voir Castle is a good yellow, and a good 
strain of the old Blood Red is difficult to surpass 
in that colour.—S. 

The New Zealand Forget-me-not 

(Myosotidium nobile).—I enclose you a photo¬ 
graph of a rare plant which is now in bloom in 
a pot in my window—the New Zealand Forget 
me-not (Myosotidium nobile). Jt was given to 
nve as a seedling, two years ago, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith, Wigton, and I kept it out 
in the flower border in the summer, bringing it 
into a cold greenhouse in the winter. The 
flower of this one is white shaded with a 
greyish-blue, but I believe in its own country it 
is the bright blue of n Forget-me-not. The 
leaves are handsome dark bright green, with 
deep veins and very shiny. It takes some time 
to open, but remains in bloom a very long time. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell grows it entirely out-of- 
doors, and it has survived the last severe 
winter, but has not yet shown signs of flower 
ing, as it is only just coming up.— Mrs. Colvin 
Stewart, Bargaly , Pain ure, X. II. 

[The photograph showed a handsome plant 
with good foliage, and carrying three fine spikes 
of bloom.—En. J 

Stocking an Italian garden. 1 shall 
be very grateful to any of your readers who 
will give me information as to the stocking of 
an Italian garden. 1 have here (Norfolk) two 
large plots of ground, 45 feet square, containing 
29 beds in each, edged with Box. To fill these 
with the ordinary bedding plants (Geranium, 
Calceolaria, Begonia, etc;.) will take up more 
greenhouse room in winter than I can well 
spare. Were the old-fashioned Italian gardens 
filled with these ? Were they not rather made 
the home of Carnations, Irises, etc. ? Ought 
they not to be stocked with perennials, in pre¬ 
ference to annuals and bedding plants, with 
bulbs for spring show ? Rector. 

We ‘see no reason why the term Italian 
should )** applied to the diagram you send us, 
but you may be assured that such old-fashioned 
gardens were not filled with the bedding plants 
you name, but that they were filled with plants 
like Irises, Carnations, and Roses, and also 
varied climbers and bushes, and that is the best 
way to plant now, using always the l>est Tea 
and Monthly Roses among them. Simplify the 
beds a little if you ('an. 

Plants for beds. — I have six rather small 
flower-beds at back of my house ; t wo are round, 
the others diamond shaped. Position open on 
north and south, on the east these are shaded 
by my house, and on the south-west by some 
very tall trees. Geraniums, Asters, and Ten- 
week Stocks have done very well in this posi¬ 
tion, but I want this summer, not to substitute, 
but to add to the above a few Petunias, 
Verbenas, and Zinnias. Will you kindly inform 
me whether these latter would thrive in such a 
position, the names of half-a-dozen suitable 
varieties, and the distances required by each 
variety when planting.—.T. C., Blqomjietd. 

B Je see no rjf&soii /-why sufll ..-things as 

igitizsa by VjQOylC 


Verbenas, Asters, Petunias, Tuberous Begonias, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Zinnias, Ageratum, 
Heliotrope, and Fuchsias should not succeed 
well with you. The Begonias you should secure 
at once. Plant in shallow boxes of soil or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and plant out a month later 9 inches 
asunder, and in alternate rows or rings. 
Petunias, Ivy Pelargoniums, Fuchias, Agera¬ 
tum, and Heliotropes you could secure in rooted 
cuttings from any of the dealers advertising in 
our columns. The remainder should be raised 
from seeds at once, or else secure these also in 
the young state. A decided gain is secured by 
growing one's own stocks of things, as by this 
means the planting is not hurried, and the plants 
also are transferred to their permanent quarters 
in an entirely fresh condition. The distance 
given above would suit generally, or rather 
more if large plants are forthcoming, or nVv- 
ivrsd. 


A FINE PARIS DAISY. 

The illustration, from a photo taken in .Tune, 
1899, shows a White Paris Daisy, which then 
measured ‘28 feet in circumference, and was 
5 feet (i inches in height. Since that time it 
grew considerably, until on Feb. 14 of this year 
a high wind and heavy snow-storm broke the 
main stem and scattered the branches. It was 
a small window plant, and was planted out in 
the garden in 1894. The garden is in a very 
exposed position at the top of cliffs in a village 
two miles from Newquay, in north Cornwall, 



I’ari* I)ai9y In the open air, f> feet G inches in height, 
and 2.4 feet in circumference. From a photograph 
miit by Miss Williams, Avondale Terrace, N’ewquav, 
Cornwall. 


the only shelter being a low hedge. The Mar¬ 
guerite flowered constantly, even during winter, 
though not in such profusion as in the summer 
months. No protection from frost or cold was 
given to it. The soil is light and Bandy. 

Miss Williams. 

77 , A vondalt-terrant, Newquay, Cornwall. 


Cannas. —Can you tell me when I may with 
safety plant out Cannas, which are now well 
started in a cold-frame ? Also, how far apart 
they should be planted in the bed ? Also, what 

1 should much like to know is the height I 
may expect the following varieties to attain to 
in light, fairly good soil ? Position, south-east. 
Austria, Italia, Konigin Charlotte, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Furst Bismarck, Amiral Avellan, 
Alphonse Bouvier, President Carnot, Progres¬ 
sion, .1. 1). Cabos, Charles Henderson, P. Marq- 
nant, H. A. Dreer, Mine. Crozy. Any other 
hints as to their culture would be greatly 
esteemed by -I). C. B. 

Cannas may with safety be planted out about 
the same time as tender bedding plants. This 
varies according to locality, but generally 
speaking the latter half of May is a suitable 
time. If the plants are strong they may be put 

2 feet apart, otherwise allow them 0 inches less. 
The height they will attain to is somewhat 
difficult to state with any degree of certainty, 
as so much depends upon the strength of tfie 
plants and treatment given, but vigorous 
specimens will reach the following heights ;— 
Austria, 3A feet to 4* feet; Italia, 4 feet to 
5 feet; Konigin Charlotte, 3 feet to 4 feet; 
Kaiser Wilhelm, 3$ feet to 44 feet: Furst 


Bismark, 4 feet to 5 feet; Amiral Avellan, 
5 feet to G feet ; Alphonse Bouvier, 5 feet to 
G feet ; President Carnot, 5 feet to 6 feet; 
Progression, 4 feet to 5 feet ; J. D Caboe, 
5 feet to G feet; Charles Henderson, 3 feet to 
4 feet; P. Marqnant, 5 feet to 6 feet ; H. A. 
Dreer, 3 h feet to 44 feet; Mme. Crozy, 3 feet to 
4 feet. Weaker specimens will flower at a less 
height than the above. As Cannas are liberal 
feeders they are greatly benefited by occasional 
doses of liquid-manure during the growing 
season 

White Honesty.— The white form cl 
Lunaria biennis is a most valuable plant in tin- 
wild garden, its purity being as charming to the 
eve as the sickly purple-magenta of the type is 
offensive. Where the Lunaria is grown, seed of 
tiie white form should be exclusively sown, so 
that all self-sown seedlings appearing in ensuing 
years may be known to l>e the progeny of white 
flowered plants only ; whereas, if any purple 
flowered plants are allowed to seed themselves, 
it is impossible to forecast the colour of the 
seedlings' flowers, and thinning ha9 to be 
deferred until the plants come into bloom, when 
removing those bearing purple flowers often 
creates unsightly gaps. 

Triteleia uniflora.—It is to be regretted 
this early-blooming bulbous plant is not mor»* 
seen. It has much to recommend it, lieinggood 
for pots or open-air culture. With me it has 
bloomed most satisfactorily, growing at- the foot 
of a south wall and over the roots of a Tea 
Rose. In the summer the soil gets very dry. 
Notwithstanding this it enjoys its position. 
Although the blooms are freely produced, they 
are not so large as some I recently saw growing 
amongst the Grass in a damp position. This 
Triteleia grows and blooms most satisfactorily 
in j>ots. The flowers last a long time when cut. 

Leaf-SOil.—This has great value, even 
ordinary garden manure, whilst it is very useful 
indeed for all potting purposes. There En¬ 
large gardens where, being attached to houses 
unoccupied, the gardeners have to rely entireh 
upon decayed leaves, of which they can collect 
large quantities for manure, and with the aid 
of deep trenching and some occasional dress 
ings of artificial manures obtain capital crops. 
But in such cases the leaves have been first 
used to make lieds for gent le forcing, or for 
Pine pits, or to cover up Neakale or other 
things, and thus become semi-decayed before 
being employed, perhaps the next winter aftei 
collected, on the ground. But for potting, all 
tree-leaves should he, so far as possible, free 
of woody matter, and be placed in a heap 
outdoors where they can lie exposed to tin* 
weather and occasionally turned be induced 
to decay. We have found it to be an 
admirable plan to spread a heap out some 
2 feet or 3 feet in thickness, and then 
allow fowls to scratch it about, as these 
help rapidly to break up the leaves, and thu^ 
promote decay. Still further, they seek for and 
devour all descriptions of insect life, thus 
doing great good. After a week of such treat 
ment the heap should be thrown together and 
lie turned again. Some two or three turning- 
during the winter do immense good. Leal 
soil for potting should always be well decayed, 
so that when employed mixed with loam there 
should l>e very little shrinkage. Great shrink 
age follows when the leaves are but hall 
decayed, and thus the soil in the pot becomes 
very* hollow and porous. Good leaf-soil should 
Ik* at least a year old, and, once the supply i* 
well in hand, then such arrangement is eas) 
All who can should collect leaves to make t heir 
own leaf-soil.- A. D. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ** OARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

SrR,—The subject of naturalising such flowers 
as Iris, Lily of Valley, Montbretia, Lilies. 
Daffodils, etc., in wild places in woods is an 
interesting one, and is comparatively a neW 
departure in gardening, anti very refreshing 
after the stiffly laid-out gardens we see ever) 
where. I am sure many of the readers of youi 
valued weekly paper would be glad of hints as 
to what plants do best. It would be advisable, 
for the guidance of others, to always l ' 
soil and locality in which evperir 1 ' en ^ l a 

i,wn tri«l. Original from B - "• ' ' 
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blooming being kept in the meantime in a cold- 
frame. Cape Pelargoniums, though very lovely, 
are much subject to green-fly, and therefore 
rather to be avoided in so small a house. The 
white and yellow Marguerites make a good 
show, but must be kept as cool as possible, or 
they get very dirty. I generally ouy a few 
Coleus cuttings of good varieties in the early 
spring and strike them in a hot-l>ed. The 
plants make a show in the summer when theie 
is not much in the house. Begonias, both the 
blooming and fine-foliaged varieties, do well, 
and the former are very easily raised from 
seed. I have not enough heat to bloom them 
in the winter, but they come into flower in the 
early summer if started in a gentle heat about 
February. Among my few failures have been 
Azalea indica, Bouvardias, and Spiriea ; but 
these I shall try again, and hope to profit by 
my former experience. In the case of the 
Azalea, I think bad potting was the cause of 
failure ; in that of the Spiraea, an insufficient 
supply of water. The Bouvardias with me were 
much subject to scale, and, in consequence, did 
not bloom well. Primula obconica is invaluable 
in a small greenhouse, being a very free 
bloomer. The plants should be handled with 
care, as they bring out a rash on some people. 
I keep the lowest shelf of my stage for Ferns, 
and find they do well if supplied with liberal 
quantities of water. I have, hanging from the 
roof, two porous jars, the outsides of which are 
covered with a variety of the Maiden hair Fern. 
If the jars are kept full of water (it is necessary 
to fill them up two or three times a day in 
summer) the Ferns keep fresh and green, and 
are a great ornament to the greenhouse. 1 
shave them off close to the jars in the early 
spring, and hang them out of the light until 
they have made their new growth. 

i hope that this short account of my successes 
and failures may induce other ladies to go in for 
winter gardening under glass. They will find 
that it is a great and ever-increasing pleasure. 
There is always something to be done in a 
greenhouse and some new experiment to be 
tried, and besides these, always something 
interesting to talk over with flower-loving 
friends, i Ast, but by no means least, there is 
always a supply of flowers and plants for the 
house, and even some to give away all through 
the dull winter months. 

(Miss) Constance Hyde. 

Th> Orange , Market S'.ainton , Linen. 


night will keep out the frost even on the most 
bitter winter night. I keep the tire going about 
five or six months of the year, all depending on 
the weather. Occasionally I haye the fire lighted 
in the summer, if the weather is very wet and 
there is too much moisture in the house. At 
the beginning of September, before I get in the 
plants for the winter, I have everything cleared 
out and the house cleaned. 

,. „ Such I have been obliged to give up such plants as 

annot be urged against Phoenix Rtvbelini, which Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias, which 

are very subject to green-fly and require more 
room than I can give them. My object is to 
fully have as many winter and spring-blooming plants 
as possible, so that I may always have flowers 
m ' [in with the autumn I 


PlICENIX RCEBELINI. 

A decided drawback to some Palms that are in 
a young state of great decorative value is that 
as the plants develop they often become too 
large for the structure in which they are grow¬ 
ing, and have consequently to be taken away 
and probably placed under unfavourable con¬ 
ditions, at a time when, if this was not neces¬ 
sary, they would be at their very best. 

is a charming little Palm, perhaps best described 
as a Data Palm in miniature. When first intro¬ 
duced (now about ten years ago) some f 

developed specimens were sent to this country, 4 _, 

and the stem of the largest was only about a for* the house. To begi 
couple of feet high, while the gracefully arching have from thirty to forty Chrysanthemums in 
leaves were each from a foot to 18 inches long, medium-sized pots. I do not go in for any show 
Now after this lapse of time the Diants, even varieties, but grow the decorative sorts and do 
when in robust health, have not added to their not disbud them, my object being quantity of 
stature. These old plants frequently show a bloom. When these are over I have some bulbs 
tendency to push out sucker-like growths from coming out, such as (Modiolus (the Bride), 
their base, so as to form quite a tuft. A stove Freesias (these do very well), Narcissi, 
temperature is necessary to the well-doing of Hyacinths, and Tulips. Cyclamen I find well 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Camellia Guillaume III.— The uncommon form of 
this old Camellia is highly attractive even to this day. The 
four or five outer rows of petals fold back in a very distinct 
manner ; whereas the two or three inner rows are of a 
clipped form, two extremes rarely met with even in this 
diversely-formed flower. The colour is bright carmine- 
rose, very clear and beautiful. 

Camellia Camillo Aureliano.— The 

ground colour of this is a lovely soft rosy-pink, 
but in addition there are in nearly every blossom 
broad white lines down the centre of the petals, 
which give the flower a very distinct character. 
Some of the petals are irregularly serrated. 
The form is imbricated, but instead of being 
flat, like far too many of the varieties, the 
centre of the blossom is well developed. The 
foliage is scarcely less handsome than the flower, 
and altogether I consider it a variety well worth 
adding to any collection.—P. 

Asparagus retrofractus.-I find this 

beautiful species does best when grown in a cool- 
house. In warmth it will make rapid growth, 
but the slender leaves suffer from the slightest 
cold draught, while when given cool treatment 
it makes shorter and more sturdy growth and 
stands exposure well in a fairly moist position. 
It will do better if not syringed. If kept too 
dry, red-spider will prove very destructive. The 
old stems, which get quite hard, will produce 
new branches, but when they get a little shabby 
I prefer to cut them off close to the pots, this 
inducing new shoots to spring up from the roots. 
It is difficult to confine this species to small 
pot9, as it makes such thick fleshy roots. The 
only plants I have seen are those propagated by 
division, and this is a slow* process, as so few 
crowns are produced. I have not seen it seed, 
and I am unaware of its ever having done so in 
this country. Although I have made many 
inquiries and searched both foreign and English 
catalogues, I have found peed- of it offered. 


Phoenix Roel.elini. From a photograph by Col. Taylor, Norbiton. 


this pretty little Date Palm. Like all its 
relatives, the colour is a beautiful rich green. 
A very handsome species that will succeed in a 
greenhouse is P. canariensis, which is altogether 
a larger and bolder plant than the preceding. 


worth growing as they bloom so freely, and I 
have a Fresh supply of these which I have grown 
from seed ready to take the place of my old 
conns. Various Lilies I find also do well. I 
have a very large pot of the Vallota, which last 
year had eight or nine magnificent spikes of 
bloom upon it. Lilium auratum and Lilium 
roseum are also satisfactory. Calla a'thiopica, 
the common Arum, takes up almost too much 
room in my small house, but I continue to grow 
it, a9, if lioerally supplied with water it blooms 
very freely. Among my stock plants are 
Cytisus, Coronilla, Cuphea, Deutzia gracilis, 
Salvias, Fuchsias, and Hydrangea, all of which 
are easy of cultivation and do well in the 
temperature I can give them. Another 
plant well worth glowing for its profusion 
of trumpet-shaped buff flowers is Diplacus 
glutinosus. Zonal Pelargoniums, and also the 
ivy-leaved and scented foliage varieties, are a 
great stand-by in a small greenhouse, as they 
will bloom freely in the winter if the cuttings 
are taken in the early summer and the plants 
kept rather dry and not allow ed to bloom until 
the end of September, when they are brought 
into the house by degrees, those for later 


A LADY’S GREENHOUSE. 

1 think it may interest some of your readers to 
hear of my experience in the management of a 
small greenhouse. Mine is a lean-to, against a 
south wall, and measures 18 feet by 10 feet, with 
a drop of 5$ feet at the eaves. The base is of 
brickwork feet high. Inside I have a stage 
running along the front and two ends. The 
back is taken up with a stage of four tiers, and 
above the stage I have a wide shelf running 
along the back wall, where I store my bedding 
Geraniums, etc., for the winter. The heating 
apparatus is a Loughborough boiler, which is 
fixed in a small potting-shed behind one end of 
the greenhouse. The hot-water pipes are 
brought through the wall and run along the 
two sides and one end of the house. The boiler 
is very easy to managp”;^>it burns oolfe and 
c ; nders, and if well sto %1 nutte at 
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GARDEN FEISTS AND FRIENDS. 

Ddstrttfin ,g earwigs (Flash).—I am 
afraid that there is no other way of destroying 
earwigs but by trapping them, using small 
pots filled With hay or Moss, which you have 
tried, and lengths of Bamboos. The? a, how¬ 
ever, should not be too large, as the earwigs do 
not require much space. Crumpled up pieces 
of paper have been tried with great success, 
also loosely folded pieces of sacking laid on the 
ground. You might also try taking a square 
piece of canvas by the middle and tying it up 
to a stick so that it hangs in folds. As earwigs 
fly well they are very difficult insects to keep 
under, for even when they are exterminated, 
unless the house is kept quite closed during the 
night others will find an entranci. Any insec¬ 
ticide that would keep them away would, if 
applied to the flowers, do more injury than the 
earwigs. You might, however, try spraying a 
few flowers with some Quassia extract, and soe 
what effect it has on the blossoms anti insects. 
Steep l lb. of Quassia chips in A gall, of cold 
water for an hour or two, then boil or simmer 
it for 12 hours or more, and add enough water 
to make 2 A galls.—G. S. S. 

Grubs in soil. —Can you tell me what the 
enclosed grub is, and the best way to get rid of 
it ? My garden is a new one, and the ground is 
full of them. They attack the roots of the 
plants and destroy everything.—B. G. F. 

The grubs you enclosed are specimens of the 
Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). They are 
most destructive peats, ana, unfortunately, 
except by turning them out of the ground and 
killing them, there seems to be no means of 
destroying them, their vitality is so great; and 
living, as they generally do, some inches below 
the surface, no insecticide can be made to harm 
them. Rooks and seagulls are very fond of 
them, and if a tame rook or gull could be kept 
in the garden they would be very useful. These 
insects are much commoner and more injurious 
on the Continent than they are in this country, 
and all kinds of experiments have been made 
with the hope of finding some means for their 
destruction, even to trying to infect them with 
a fungus W’hich is fatal to them if they are 
attacked by it. Nothing has been discovered 
as yet, and the only way to lessen their number 
is to shake the Cockchafers out of the trees 
which they are feeding on and kill them. Un¬ 
fortunately the grubs require three yea»*B before 
they are full grown.—G. S. S. 

Grub in kitchen garden.— Will you 
kindly give me some information with regard 
to an insect pest which is ravaging my kitchen 
garden ? It is a small black-beetle, which 
attacks Cabbages, Cauliflow’ers, Turnips, Radish, 
and Horseradish. They attack the young seed¬ 
lings as w'ell as old plants. A sprinkling of 
lime has driven them off the young plants, but 
nothing seems to dislodge them from the old 
ones, w’hich gradually turn brown and shrivel 
up. 1 send a few’ of the insects by this post for 
identification.— Mrs. Sheffiki.d Nkayk. 

The insects you sen l arc specimens of one of 
the 1 ‘ flea-beetles," of w'hich there are several 
kinds. Its scientific name is Phyllotretra con- 
sobrina. These beetles attack all kinds of 
cruciferous plants. Large numbers of them 
may be caught by means of a wide strip of 
canvas or some similar material, newly painted 
with white paint so as to be quite sticky, 
nailed at one edge to a lath, and draw’ll tightly 
over the plants. The beetles, on being dis¬ 
turbed, will spring up and be caught on the 
canva9. White paint is said to answer better 
than any other colour. Dusting the plants 
early in the morning when they are wet with 
dew, and the beetles are somewhat sluggish, 
with lime, wood-ashes, soot, road-dust, or in 
fact any fine powder, is useful, as the beetles 
will not touch the dusty leaves. As the young 
seedlings suffer so much more than older plants 
it is very essential when they are infested to 
push them into vigorous growth as quickly as 
possible.—G. S. S. 

Getting rid of wireworms.— Can you 
tell me of any means of ridding my garden of 
wireworms? Last year I converted a field 
which had never previously been cultivated 
into a flower garden, and planted two herba¬ 
ceous borders, each about 200 feet Icings These 
are badly attacke d y fejy thAJ pqgts, and 


though I have tried various things, such as 
burying pieces of Carrot, etc., they seem to be, 
if anything, increasing, yet I have destroyed 
hundreds. Is therfi any insecticide which would 
be effective, and how (if any) should it be 
applied ? Do you think paraffin oil is Any 
good, or could I incorporate anything with the 
soil to keep them under ? I am told that sink¬ 
ing oilcake is a good thing. Can bulbs be 
! steeped in anything to ward off these pests ?— 
Ernest A. Lefevre. 

I am afraid I cannot give you much consola¬ 
tion in respect to destroying wireworms, as 
they are one of the most difficult pests to get 
rid of, and trapping or turning them up out of 
the ground is tne only effectual way of dealing 
with them. Paraffin oil and various other 
insecticides w ould no doubt kill them if they 
could be brought into contact w’ith them, but 
this it is almost impossible to do, as the earth 
acts as a filter ; moreover, as the insects are at 
the roots of the plants, soaking the earth with 
an insecticide w'ould injure the roots. Experi¬ 
ments have been made by soaking seeds in 
various mixtures to see if the wireworms could 
be kept away by such means, but they were 
quite a failure, so I do not suppose the bulbs 
would fare any better. Watering the plants 
well witli a solution of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia would be useful, as it 
w'ould help the plants to resist the attacks, 
and these substances are distasteful to the wire- 
worms. They are very fond of Rape-cake, arid 
small pieces laid about or buried just below’ the 
surface make good traps, and attract them 
away from the plants. The other traps that 
you have are also very useful, and you should 
persevere with them. In turning pasture land 
into a garden the turf should always be taken 
off and burnt, or, at any rate, be taken away, 
and should not on any account be dug in, as it 
is almost certain to be full of these pests, which 
are long-lived, some species not becoming 
chrysalides for five years.—G. 8. S. 

The Pine-bud moth.— I will be glad of 

any information al>out the accompanying grub. 
For the last two or three years it has attacked 
a tree in the garden, and last year nearly killed 
it, eating its way into the young shoots. The 
tree is a tine specimen of Pinus Jeffreyi. The 
creature also attacked some Austrian Pines, 
leaving Scotch Firs and other trees of the kind 
alone. Can anything be done to prevent its 
attacks?- Mrs. Pinckney. 

The insects attacking your Fir-tree are the 
caterpillars of the Pine-bud moth (Ret inia turio- 
nana). Ah regards the best means for destroying 
this insect, 1 am afraid there is none that is 
really satisfactory. Any of the buds and shoots 
that are found to be attacked should be at once 
picked off and burnt. The moth lays lrer eggs 
on the buds or young shoots, and as soon as the 
caterpillars are hatched they make their w’ay 
into them. No insecticide w ill kill the eggs or 
the caterpillars when once they have got into 
the buds. Spraying the trees w’ith soft-soap 
and water when the moths are about, would 
probably do good in preventing them from 
doing sg, and it w’ould probably kill the cater¬ 
pillars if they were just hatching at the time. 
The eggs are generally laid in July, and the 
caterpillars are hatched about ten days after¬ 
wards. The moths may often be seen flying 
round the treeB of an evening. They measure 
from A-inch to nearly an inch across the open 
w’ings, the fore wings are of a dull red colour 
with silvery markings, the under pair grey or 
whitish-grey. As soon as any are noticed the 
trees should be sprayed. Some of the moths 
might be caught in a butterfly-net.—G. S. S. 

Caterpillars on Apple-trees. — Can 
you tell me any remedy for a plague which has 
stricken my Apple-trees, especially the espalier- 
trained ones ? On some of the shoots, a small 

iece of one of which I enclose, almost every 

ud is destroyed. I first found this grub in some 
trees I purchased. Since then, especially in the 
last two years, it threatens to destroy my trees 
entirely. Is there any remedy?— E. N. Nason. 

The buds of your Apple-trees are attacked by 
the caterpillars of a little moth, “ the eye- 
spotted bud-moth” (Hedya ocellana), a pest 
that has not hitherto been much noticed, but is 
probably by no means uncommon. The moth 
lays her eggs in June or July, and the young 
caterpillars feed on the leives until they are 
about half grown. They thm find some crevice 


or other sheltei’ in the shoots and shin a slight 
[ cocoon over themselves, from which they 
emerge in the spring just as the buds are begin¬ 
ning to swell, and eat their way into them and 
feed on their contents. J^ny shoots that are 
found to be infested witli these caterpiljilrs 
should be cut off below the lowest injured bua 
and burnt. Spraying the trees with the follow¬ 
ing caustic wash would, I have no doubt, kill 
the caterpillars while they are in their winter 
quarters, say in January or February. Put 
1 lb. of ground caustic soda into a pail half 
filled with water, then add f*lb. pearlash, and 
stir until all is dissolved, and add 10 gallons of 
water. Then add 10 oz. of soft-soap that has 
been thoroughly dissolved in a little boiling 
water, and mix the whole well together. It 
will then be ready for use. A very old suit of 
clothes should be w orn while using it, and care 
should be taken not to allow any to remain on the 
skin. It will kill any insect that it touches, 
and Moss and Lichen, but it will not injure the 
trees in any way so long as the buds have not 
begun to open. The moths do not measure 
more than T ilths of an inch across the wings. 
The upper pair are grey with a broad whits 
stripe or band across the middle of each wing, 
the lower pair of a paler grey colour.—G. S. S. 


ROBBS. 

Newly-planted standard Roses.—I 

planted a dozen of the above last October 
according to the advice given by you, and all 
did very W’ell, until at the end of March (after 
pruning), the heavy frosts nipped off the young 
shoots. A few’ of them are starting again, but 
on six of them there is no sign of new shoots, 
and they are drying up. Can anything be done to 
save them ? The roots were covered during the 
frost with manure and road-drift, but the tope 
were exposed.— Novice. 

We fear from your description that the six 
plants which you say are drying up possessed 
but very few, if any, fibrous roots at the time 
of planting. If they had not this shrivelled 
appearance there would be hope for them, 
for as soon as the new roots laid well hold of the 
soil, young growths w’ould appear. You might 
try the effect of binding the stems and base of 
shoots with Moss, then freely syringe before C 
in the morning and after G in the evening. 
Loosen the Moss after about ten days, and, if 
the wood appears plump and green, continue the 
syringing ; if not, pull them up and replace 
either with some fresh trees in pots, or wait 
until the autumn. You do not say what kinds 
have failed. If they were Tea varieties, it is 
just possible that they have succumbed to the 
hard frosts we had in December. It is very 
risky planting standard Tea Roses in the 
autumn. They should always have their growths 
covered with Bracken Fern or hay-bands, or else 
be laid in by their heels until spring. When pur¬ 
chasing standard Roses you should make it a 
condition that they have some fibrous roots. 
Often one meets with trees that have not a par¬ 
ticle of fibre, merely an old stump, and it is a 
wonder such trees live. 

Transplanting: Roses.—I shall esteem 
it a favour if you would kindly inform me as to 
best treatment for a Marcohal Niel and white 
climbing Niphetos Roses planted in a green¬ 
house two and a half years ago ? The house has 
been heated. Both have bloomed splendidly, 
quite 150 flow’ers, and now they are going oft 
and foliage is shabby, and new shoots are coming. 
I desire to know the safest method to take them 
up, os I am leaving this house end of August 
and wfish to take the trees with me. The main 
branches are 10 feet long. Would rich or 
clayey soil suit best in pots, and should they 
stand in greenhouse until August or go out ?— 
Sussex. 

As you are leaving your house at the end of 
August it would be too early to attempt the 
removal of the above two Roses which are now 
growing in the borders of your heated S 1 *® 6 ®.! 
house. Having been planted but two and ahalf 
years ago these plants, which have flowered so 
well this season, may safely be lifted at once 
and put into largo pots or small casks. 
best way to go about the work would be to 
pinch back any new growth produced ®l noe 
plants flowered, give them a thorough 8*?** 
watering, and after the lapse of abo«t twen 
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hours dig a trench round them about 18 inches 
from the Btems. You will soon ascertain if It 
is safe to go nearer. On no account injure the 
roots in the present condition of the plants. 
The roots probably will not have penetrated 
more than 18 indies deep ; if so you can insert 
the fork at that depth and gently raise the ball 
of earth. Be careful this does not break 
asunder. If you have sufficient assistants you 
can lift the whole on to a mat. It will then be , 
ready to put into the pot or tub. Of course, 
you will have prepared these and the compost 
in advance, and placed a few inches of crocks 
in the bottom. The best soil for the Roses 
would be fibrous loam two parts, well decayed 
manure one part. Make the soil firm with a 
potting stick, water well and shade for a 
few days. Keep the plants indoors until end 
of July. They should be frequently syringed 
to encourage root action and also to keep the 
plants healthy. They may be placed outdoors 
in August to ripen their growths. 

Rose Marechal Niel failing ( W. F. H .). 

—Your plant should not have been turned out¬ 
doors last summer. If you had top-dressed it 
with some decayed manure alter flowering and 


compost to use would be two parts fibrous loam 
and one part decayed manure. Pot firmly, and 
grow on the plant in the greenhouse, affording as 
much heat as you are able, and syringe twice a 
day—before fl in the morning and after 4 in the i 
afternoon. If you can give this treatment the j 
plant would l>e best pruned back to within ( 
about 3 feet of the top of pot. Should you, | 
however, be obliged to afford plenty of air for 
other plants, then you had better retain the j 
growths as they are for the season. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

A VASE OF DAFFODILS. 

Daffodils can now be bought very cheaply, and 
many of the best kinds may be acquired at a 
most reasonable figure. The initial expense is 
the only one. The most pleasing feature of the 
display of the bloom is that ot being able to 
gatner a sufficient number of blossoms as occa¬ 
sion arises for the filling of the numberless small 
I tubes and vases for indoor decoration. On 
alternate days, and at even longer intervals in 
cool weather, a good handful of their welcome 


A vase of miniature Daffodils. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. B. Hartland, Cork. 


kept it urtlur glass till August, you would have 
induced aonie new growth, and also encouraged 
a plentiful supply of roots, and thus well pre¬ 
pared the plant for blooming this spring. By 
the new leaves dropping this season we should 
imagine the fault was to ho found at the roots, 
occasioned probably by over-watering or defec¬ 
tive drainage. All pot - Roses should bo 
examined before groxvth commences to see that 
drainage is perfect, and it is best to stand the 
pot on two bricks or an inverted pot, so that 
water passes away freely and air enters the 
soil. When you found the plant losing its 
leaves you did wrong in giving the powerful 
fertiliser you mention. It is useless applying 
these artificial manures to debilitate*! Roses 
thinking we can bring them into a healthy state. 
What they require is a little sweet, loamy soil 
and very careful watering, then, when they 
have plenty of roots they can utilise the ferti¬ 
liser. Your best plan will be to cut off the bad 
blooms, and as soon as all have been removed 
repot the plant. Do not have the pot too large. 
Turn the plant out of the pot carefully, remove 
the crocks, and with a pointed stick gently 

G i the soil to release the fine roots. Take the 
in both hands, give it a shaking, and it will 
be ready for planting LrfDre new pot, lThe best 

Digitized by [0 


blooms may be gathered, this munlnr quite 
3ufficing to fill a small trumpet vase lor which 
so many uses may be found. The practice of 
crowding the floxvers in vases is to be strongly 
deprecated, as little beauty or artistic merit can 
b*; found in such arrangements. A far letter 
appearance does a vase present when the blos¬ 
soms are so arranged that each flower tells its 
1 own talc, showing off to advantage its charming 
( form and pleasing colour. A dozen blossoms 
embracing different types of these spring flowers 
arranged with their own spiky green leaves, 
j or in conjunction with greenery of which there 
I is an abundant supply at this season in our 
fields and hedgerows, forms a delightful floral 

E icture, and one that is calculated to exert a 
ealthy influence when placed in suitable posi¬ 
tions indoors. 

Each section has a beauty of its own, and the 
large trumpet flowers are probably the most 
popular. Few spring floral decorations look 
better than a largo vase or deep bowl of some 
, of the better trumpet kinds. Empress, with its 
broad white perianth, and large, deep yellow 
[ trumpet, is an excellent representative of the 
' type ; so, too, is Horsfieldi, one of the earliest, 
and also one of the best. Either of the fore¬ 
going, lightly arranged with plenty of their own 


foliage, is an excellent subject to use. As a 
contrast, the huge blossoms of Emperor, with 
its deep primrose perianth, and clear golden- 
yellow trumpet, are very fine, and, in this con¬ 
nection, too, the blossoms of the rather smaller 
maximus, a deep golden-yellow self, are valu¬ 
able. A vase of one sort always looks best, and 
if variety be wanted, this may be got by using 
a number of small vases or specimen glasses, and 
arranging one variety in each. This method 
has been tried with great success, and with 
growers of a limited number of varieties answers 
well. The medium-crowned section which em¬ 
braces so many handsome kinds is well represented 
by Sir Watkin, a very bold flower, having a pale 
primrose perianth and a prettily fringed rich 
golden-yellow cup. The broad, stout leaves of 
this variety associate as nothing else can to 
make a pretty floral picture. In Barri con- 
spicuus wo have one of the finest of all, with its 
yellow crown, edged with orange-scarlet, and 
primrose perianth as a contrast, the flower as a 
whole giving us one of the most effective and 
striking blossoms for decoration. The small- 
crowned type, of which there are so many 
chirming examples, is delightful for light work. 

The popular Pheasant’s-eye, which 
is probably represented in more 
gardens than any Daffodil, is a pic¬ 
ture at the present time. Its 
chaste appearance, together with 
its rich fragrance, makes it very 
highly esteemed. The blossoms 
being less heavy than those of most 
other kinds, it is a very simple 
matter to arrange them in trumpet 
vases of medium size, and for the 
decoration of an epergne they are 
unsurpassed. 

In all the sections alluded to above 
there are small and miniature re¬ 
presentatives, and the smaller 
receptacles in the house, of which 
there is an increasing number, they 
are well suited to adorn. The 
Yellow-Hoop Petticoat (Bulboco- 
dium) having rich golden-yellow 
blossoms is somewhat unique ; 
Johnstoni ^ueen of Spain, also, is 
superb, and stands out distinct 
from all others, developing flowers 
of soft delicate yellow and of the 
most refined appearance. Half a- 
dozrn blossoms in a small shallow 
bowl are distinctly pleasing. Mini¬ 
mus, the smallest of the trumpet 
section, is very effective when set 
up in a small glass tube with its 
dainty foliage. Tho chaste blos¬ 
soms of most of the Leedsi type, of 
which Mrs. Langtry is a good 
example, should be more often 
seen than is the case. The fine, 
bold flowers which the large trum¬ 
pet and other types have given us 
have a beauty of their own, but it 
must be acknowledged that there 
is quite as much or even more in¬ 
terest to be found in some of the 
smaller and less known varieties. 
•Should there l>o a difficulty in obtaining 
foliage «*f their own for l ho embellishment of a 
vaee of Daffodils, there is abundant material 
outdoors which will be found an excellent 
substitute. D. B. Crane. 


Growing the Pheasant’s-eyed Nar¬ 
cissus in water.— I wonder if any of your 
readers have ever tried growing the Pheasant’s- 
eyed Narcissus in the same manner as the so- 
called Sacred Lilies of Japan -that is to say, in 
a bow r l full of stones filled with water. I have 
a small bowl, 4 inches in diameter, in my draw¬ 
ing-room window, containing seven bulbs of 
the Pheasant’s-eyed Narcissus, tw T o of which 
are in flower and the others with promising 
buds. I also am experimenting with Iris his- 
panica in the same manner, and so far the bulbs 
seem to be doing well, one showing a grow th of 
8 inches. The Pheasant’s-eye is decidedly more 
satisfactory than the Sacred Lilies, as the 
former has grown into sturdy upright spikep, 
and the latter in every case I have seen in 
England seem to be too much drawn, and in 
consequence droop. The only time I have 
seen the Lilies really satisfactory in a bowl was 
when grown by : . i hp) Cjhpjpiep in California; 
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however, they were then able to place the bowls 
outside during the day, and, of course, this 
caused the growth of the bulbs to be slower, and 
therefore more sturdy.—R achkl L. Gbeenall. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE OPERATIONS. 

The present is a very busy period, particularly 
in the case of growers for exhibition. The 
warmer weather of late has had the effect of 
stimulating root action, and plants have made 
considerable progress. Even at this late period 
many excellent plants may be raised, and as the 
old plants are now giving a plentiful supply of 
cuttings a late batch should be inserted. It is 
unnecessary to make the cuttings too long^ 
those from 2\ inches to 3 inches in length 
generally answering best. Shade the cuttings 
during the warmest part of the day, and then 
in the course of a week or two they should be 
sufficiently rooted and ready to be potted off 
singly. Plants of this description it should be 
possible to flower in 6-inch pots, each one giving 
one fine blossom during November. These same 
plants if allowed to grow naturally, and flowered 
on terminal buds, should each carry a number 
of charming blossoms for late December work, 
and at that time they are welcome for cutting. 
The early-flowering kinds, too, if propagated in 
May give very pleasing results. The plants do 
not, of course, attain the size that those pro¬ 
pagated earlier do; nevertheless, if hurried 
along after they are rooted, carefully hardened 
off, and then planted out in a nice open position 
in the garden, it is surprising what they accom¬ 
plish in their somewhat brief existence. They 
make a very welcome addition to the flower 
garden in the autumn, and have almost a total 
disregard for frosts usually experienced during 
October, when the Dahlias and other occupants 
of the flower border are destroyed. Many 
growers have not shifted their plants into 
5-inch and 6-inch pots owing to the lateness of 
the season. A plant soon begins to go back if 
not repotted when it is ready, ana on this 
account it is desirable that no delay in the 
matter should take place. In some gardens 
growers are even now contemplating the final 
potting of their Chrysanthemums, yet there are 
many others whose plants are so much later 
that these notes should be welcomed. There is 
a tendency in some quarters to commence the 
final potting far too early in the season, and, 
contrary to the opinion held by many people, 
no definite date for this operation can possibly 
be fixed. The time for repotting these plants 
is when they have filled with roots the pots they 
at present occupy. 

A compost for the present repotting should 
be of a richer character than has been pre¬ 
viously made up. Fibrous loam should be 
represented by three parts leaf-mould, one part 
manure—prepared as for a Mushroom bed— 
half a part, coarse sand or road grit, half a part, 
and a free sprinkling of a good fertiliser and 
bone-meal. It is well, too, to add a small 
quantity of charcoal. These ingredients should 
be well mixed. At thi3 period the compost 
should not be passed through a sieve. Pots and 
crocks should be got ready, and before using 
them they should be thoroughly cleaned. 
Arrange the crocks with care, not too many of 
them, covering with a piece of turfy loam or 
some of the rougher portions of the compost. 
When shaking out the plants do so carefully, 
removing the crocks, anu disengaging the roots. 
The soil should lie worked down firmly all 
round the ball of earth of the repotted plant, 
and if there is a difficulty in doing this with the 
hands, use a piece of wood for the purpose. It 
is well to keep the plants close for a day or 
two, admitting air gradually, and in a few davs 
they will bear full exposure. Let watering be 
done thoroughly, and care should be taken 
when repotting to keep the surface of the soil 
sufficiently below the rim of the pot that suffi¬ 
cient supplies of water can be given. On warm 
days a syringing overhead witli clear water will 
do good. The first batch of early-flowering 
kinds may now be planted outdoors, provided 
they have been hardened off beforehand. Do 
not crowd them, as ample space is sure to bring 
its own reward in the autumn with large, neatly 
developed plants/ 1 By this time all Chrysanthe- 
niumn intended ^ for oi pMjjiftse should 


be standing outside in a nicely sheltered 
position, as this hardier treatment encourages 
sturdy growth, from which alone only good 
results can follow. Plants of the late kinds 
should be making a natural “ break ” about this 
time, and should they fail to do so it would be 
well to take the points out of the plants. ^ 

E. G. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF GROWTH. 

To many cultivators the plan of crowing the 
plants to produce big exhibition blooms is not 
only perplexing, but the space for housing huge 
specimens is not easy to find. A method, then, 
whereby one may ODtain really fine individual 
flowers is that of late striking and retaining but 
one bloom to a plant. It is easy, and each 
plant takes up but little space, besides requiring 
a comparatively short season of care. 

Cuttings are put in at the end of March or 
the first half of April. At this time they root 
quickly in almost any way, but cool conditions 
are the better. They are duly potted into small 
pots, and kept under some kind of protection 
until the middle of May. When the shoots 
have reached about 6 inches in height nip 
out the points. Before the small pots get 
tilled with roots shift the plants into the 
flowering pots. Use those not larger than 
7-inch, and a size smaller for the more weakly- 
growing kinds. Employ a good loamy soil, 
such as is often advised for Chrysanthemums, 
and pot firmly. Place a stick to each plant. 
The 4-feet Bamboo-canes are found capital for 
the purpose, being neat and strong. When the 
plants throw out side growths, caused by pinch¬ 
ing away the points, train the strongest growing 
one up the stick, and rub off all others. The 
whole strength of the plant is thus concen¬ 
trated in ono istem, which will develop into 
remarkable strength and sturdiness, provided, 
of course, the usual routine of watering is pro¬ 
perly carried out. In regard to the flower-buds, 
there is no need to distinguish between crown 
or terminal ones, terms so difficult to many. 
One has to select the earliest flower-buds thAt 
appear, and take away all side growths as they 
come. The plants by this mode of culture are 
dwarf, and thus easily managed in tho way of 
trapping insect pests, and it is commendable 
inasmuch as one may obtain really fine speci¬ 
men blooms. The majority of known kinds do 
well in this way, although I would choose those 
of naturally dwarf habit and with good foliage. 
The names of a select few are: Chatsworth, 
Ella Curtis, Emily Towers, H. Weeks, Lord 
Ludlow, J. R. Upton, Louise, Marie Calvat, 
Matthew Hodgson, Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. Coombes, 
Mr. J. Lewis, Mrs. White Ponham, Miss Nelly 
Pockett, Mutual Friend, Mr. T. Carrington, M. 
Chenon de Leche, Oceana, Plwrbus, Pride of 
Madford, R. Hooper Pearson, and Soleil 
d'Octobre. H. 

NEWER IDEAS OF EXHIBITING THE 
BLOOMS. 

Within the last few years a change has been 
noticeable in the methods of exhibiting Chrysan¬ 
themum blooms, and there is a prospect that 
the once popular stereotyped method of staging 
the large blooms on flat boards will one day 
rarely be met witli at any show worthy of the 
name. The newer method of setting up the 
blooms in vases is becoming the more popular 
mode of exhibiting these, and with this most 
readers will agree. It is the practical uses to 
which large blooms can be put that should be 
illustrated at the shows for the public beuefit, 
as, in this way, the gardener ana the amateur 
should show that there are other uses for these 
lovely blossoms than merely dumping them on 
flat boards, on which their beauty and grace of 
culture cannot possibly be appreciated. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society has 
taken the lead in the subject under notice. 
Certainly it took some time to bestir itself, and 
though somewhat slow at first to encourage inno¬ 
vations of the kind, has fully compensated for 
its behaviour, as will be seen by a careful peru¬ 
sal of its schedule of prizes of last year and the 
present one. The October exhibition of the 
N.C.S. this year will be interesting. On this 
occasion there are classes for cut blooms of 
Japanese, comprising six yellow, six white, 
six any other than white and yellow respectively. 
The»e three classes are each to be arranged in 


_6, and the competitions should have the 

effect of showing the oeauty of such an arrange¬ 
ment, and also give prominence to the best 
sorts of the respective colours at that season 
Bunches of Pompon Chrysanthemums instead 
of being arranged in triplets on boards are this 
season to be shown in bunches of six blooms 
each in vases provided by the society. The 
charm of these small flowers will be much better 
appreciated. There are vases also for twelve 
blooms, and a large vase of Pompon blooms, 
each to be arranged with suitable foliage. The 
early-flowering varieties were last season repre¬ 
sented by a class for twelve bunoheB in not lees 
than six varieties. A class of a similar kind 
confined to six bunches in not lesB than three 
varieties is added this year, and should meet 
the needs of small growers. It is specially 
stipulated that the plants must be grown in the 
open air, and not disbudded, vases in this 
case, too, are provided by the society—a great 
boon to exhibitors. There are numerous classes 
at the October show, a goodly number of which 
are absolutely new. Epergnes are provided for 
in two classes, a vase suitable for table decora¬ 
tion, hand baskets, a floral decoration of Chrys¬ 
anthemums for a dinner-table, and one large 
table of bouquets, wreaths, sprays, button¬ 
holes, etc. A basket of autumn foliage an I 
berries, and a similar arrangement of garden 
flowers of the open air, are sure to be pleasing 
features. The November show promises 
to be of exceptional interest next autumn. 
The great vase class in which twelve vases of 
specimen blooms of Japanese Chrysanthemums 
distinct, five blooms in each vase, are asked for, 
was such a great success last season that it is 
repeated with very tempting money prizes. It 
is a matter for regret that the vases are uniform 
in every particular, as a much keener interest 
would be evinced if oriental and other vases 
were allowed. Three classes for six blooms of 
one variety only, of yellow, white, and any 
other colour, respectively, are to be seen in 
vases, and at that season should be strongly 
represented. Pompons, Anemone - Pompons, 
singles, each to be set up in vases, will do much 
to relieve the exhibition of the monotouv 
usually characterising displays of this kind. 
The chairman of the society has given two 
silver cups, to be won twice in succession or 
three times in all before they can be won out¬ 
right, for (1) the best display of cut blooms of 
decorative Chrysanthemums on a table 6 feet by 
3 feet, and judged for finish of the blossoms. 
Preference will be given to medium-sized and 
small flowers, and they may be arranged i n *°y 
wav the exhibitor thinks best ; (2), for the best 
display of Chrysanthemum blossoms arranged 
on a space similar to the one above, and judged 
for their decorative value. In these exhibits, 
lightness, harmony of colours, and artistic 
arrangement are to be the leading features. 
Any suitable foliage may be added. E. G. 


Eupatoriums. —Two of these in particular 
are just now very attractive among the other 
occupants of the greenhouse. They are E. atro- 
rubens and E. ianthinum, both of which at on© 
time used to be included in the genus Hebecli- 
nium. There is a considerable resemblance 
between the two, both being sturdy, freely- 
branched subjects, in general appearance like an 
enlarged Ageratum. In E. atrorubens the leai- 
Btalks and young shoots are thickly c ?Y er * 
with reddish hairs, while the flowers, which are 
borne in large, widely-branched clusters, are o 
a purplish-lilac colour. The other species-- 
K. iantliiimni—is a good deal in the same way, 
except that the reddish hairs are wanting, an a 
the colour of the flowers is pale lavender. 
These EupatoriumB are easily increased by cui>' 
tings at almost any season, and may be r©*" 1 J 
grown under much the same conditions as may 
other vigorous-growing subjects that neea 
liberal treatment, such as Salvias, etc. 
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SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Although syrup-feeding should not commence 
till early in spring, yet, when it is found that 
breeding is in progress in a hive that is short of 
stores, stimulative feeding must be carried on 
till there is a sufficient natural supply. The 
stimulative food should be given slowly by 
means of a feeder, beginning with about 3 oz. 
and gradually increasing to about £ lb. per 
day, according to the increase of the colony. 
Stocks having a good store of sealed food will 
not need stimulative feeding. The svrup should 
te made in the proportion of 3 lb. of white 
granulated sugar to two pints of water, boiled 
together for a few minutes, and a tablespoonful 
of vinegar added. When breeding commences 
the brood first occupies but a small circle in the 
centre of the cluster of Bees ; this circle 
gradually increases, and brood circles appear on 
the adjoining combs, and if fine, mild weather 
continues all goes on well, and the population 
rapidly increases. Pollen is eagerly collected 
by the Bees in the spring, and used with honey 
and water in rearing brood. When natural 
pollen cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities 
for brood-raising Pea-meal will be collected by 
the Bees, if provided for them, and appears to 
answer the same purpose as natural pollen. It 
may, at first, be sprinkled into the Crocus 
flowers to give the Bees a taste for it, when it 
may be placed near the hives on a tray or in an 
old skep in some warm corner. When Bees are 
observed seeking water in early spring it may 
be concluded that brood rearing has commenced 
in the hive. »So eager are Bees to collect water 
at this season that they often venture out to 
seek it during inclement weather, and becoming 
chilled are unable to return to their hive, and 
perish. To obviate this loss it is well to provide 
water in shallow vessels about the apiary. If 
a few pieces of wood or coke are put in the 
water assistance will be given the Bees in 
alighting, and prevent drowning. 

In fine, mild weather hives may be examined, 
and their condition as to stores, brood, presence 
of queen, and so forth, ascertained. To do so 
thoroughly it is well to remove the hive and 
floor-board from the stand, and transfer frames 
of comb and Bees to a fresh hive placed upon 
the old stand. Should there be no brood in 
various stages of development it may be con¬ 
cluded that the colony is queenless, when it 
should be united to a stock possessing a fertile 
queen. Colonies can at this time be equalised 
by giving the weak hives frames of brood from 
stronger ones, putting frames of comb founda¬ 
tion in place ot brood-combs removed. Weak 
colonies can thus be made strong in a few weeks, 
ready to take full advantage of the first honey 
harvest. Colonies of two or more years' stand¬ 
ing will sometimes be found over stocked with 
pollen, while swarms of last year are just as 
often a little short of it. When this condition 
of things is discovered a very advantageous 
interchange of combs can be made. Again, 
?ome hives will be found having the combs very 
full of honey, while others have too small a 
quantity to ensure them against the risk of 
starvation. This iB the most critical time in 
the whole year for Bees from the great, con¬ 
sumption of stores in the rearing of brood, and 
a single week’s neglect in feeding may often 
prove fatal to fine promising colonies that are 
living from “ hand to mouth/’ Feeding colonies 
that have a superabundance of sealed stores is, 
however, worse than useless, because the food 
supplied will be used for daily consumption, 
and that in store will be left occupying cells 
which might, otherwise, be usefully employed 
in rearing young Bees. In the case of a “ honey 
choked ” hive it is good policy to remove a frame 
of wicker comb that is filled with scaled food and 
uncap the w hole of it, by means of a sharp, long 
bladed knife, then place the uncapped comb in 
the centre of the hive. In about a week it will 
be found that the honey has been removed by 
the Bees to another part of the hive, W'hile eggs 
and brood occupy the empty cells. 

All hives should at thiB time be kept as warm 
as possible by means of additional outside cover¬ 
ings to obviate any chance of the brood becoming 
chilled from sudden changes of outside tem¬ 
perature. On fine, warm days floor-boards of 
hives should be examined, ^cr^ped, and cleansed, 


and where found to be damp, clean, dry ones 
substituted, as dampness is more destructive 
than cold to the inmates of the hive. Dry, 
warm quilts should also be supplied to frame- 
hives in exchange for any that have become 
damp. S. »S. G. 


BIRDS. 


Rearing young Golden Pheasants 

(Ruff ).—A liberal supply of ants’ eggs is im¬ 
portant in the successful rearing of these birds. 
You would, however, find the information you 
require fully Bet forth in the practical handbook, 
“ Pheasant-keeping for Amateurs,” published 
by L. Upcott Gill, of 170, Strand, London, 
W.C. (3s. 6d.). It contains all information on 
the breeding, rearing, and general management 
of fancy Pheasants in confinement.—S. S. G. 


Death of Grey Parrot (E. M. J .).—It is 
never safe to purchase a newly-imported Parrot, 
as a large number of these birds die shortly 
after their arrival in this country owing to the 
bad treatment they receive on their journey. 
They are crowded together in travelling crates, 
pass their time in the dark, hot hold of a steam 
ship, are badly fed, and receive little or no 
water, the consequence being that the poor 
birds contract typhoid fever, bronchitis, inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, and other complaints, 
which terminate fatally sooner or later after 
their arrival. It is therefore necessary to be 
very careful in purchasing a Grey Parrot to 
make sure that it is thoroughly acclimatised, 
and not newly imported. The only sure way of 
obtaining a bird in thoroughly good health is to 
get it brought over in the charge of a private 
individual. Doubtless many people ruin the 
health of their Parrots through injudicious feed¬ 
ing, supplying them largely with sopped bread, 
and animal food in different forms. The general 
diet should consist of boiled Maize, while Hemp- 
seed may be given occasionally, together with a 
few Nuts and a little ripe fruit. Neither must 
a regular supply of fresh water for drinking, 
and grit to assist digestion, be forgotten.— 
S. S. 0. 


Death of chickens (Biaswood).— You, 
unfortunately, supply no particulars whatever 
as to the food ana treatment of your chickens ; 
from examination, however, it is evident they 
have been improperly fed. For such young 
birds Maize is not at all suitable—a quantity 
was found in the crop of one of them. As the 
more delicate diet of chopped egg, groats, Rice, 
and so forth, is broken off, Oatmeal and Barley- 
meal should be given, mixed into a crumbly 
paste, as a portion of the diet, while as soou as 
the young birds are able to peck it up small 
grain should he supplied, such as Wheat or 
Buckwheat, the former being more easy of 
digestion if broken, while a little cooked meat 
may occasionally be given. Food beyond what 
the chickens are able to consume at one meal 
should never be permitted to remain upon the 
ground, neither should food be left continuously 
before the birds, as in this way they become 
satiated, and do not relish the food thrown to 
them at each feeding time, for there is nothing 
like coaxing the appetite by varying the meals. 
Green food, which may consist of Grass, Onion 
tops, Cress, Lettuce, and Cabbage leav.s, all 
being minced small, should be Ti 1x3rally sup¬ 
plied. Ants’ eggs are excellent for young 
growing chickens.—*S. b. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Notice to quit.—I am the tenant of a 
house, garden, and orchard, of which I took 
possession on May 1, 1898. On April 30 my 
daughter found an unsigned notice to quit the 
premises on August 1 pushed under my door 
while I was away from home and sent it on to 
me. 1, Am I bound to accept this as a notice ? 
2, Am I not entitled to receive notice to quit 
on the 1st of Msy, as there iB no specific agree¬ 
ment a b to when notice must be given, except a 
verbal arrangement to pay the rent quarterly 
and give three months’ notice to leave ?— One 
in DOUBT. 

In some cases an unsigned notice may be good, 
as where it is handed personally bv the Und- 
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lord to the tenant, but in this case, where t lie 
notice was found to have been pushed under 
your door, and there was nothing to show fror 
whom it had come, the notice is had, unless t 
can he shown that the handwriting was so 
familiar to you that you must have known from 
whom it came. You do not say whether you 
are a yearly tenant, but you admit verbal agree¬ 
ment for three months' notice to quit, and this is 
a different thing from a quarter’s notice. If 
has been held that upon an agreement for a 
quarter s notice to determine a tenancy, the 
quarter must terminate within a year of the 
tenancy; but it is considered that a three 
months’ notice may expire at the end of any 
quarter reckoned from the commencement of 
tenancy. It is a very doubtful matter whether 
a stipulation for three months’ notice really has 
this effect, but there is some authority for this 
view. I think the notice is bad as being 
unsigned.—K. C. T. 

Purchase of greenhouse (F. N.).— 

You wrote to a firm asking the price of a green¬ 
house and the date when delivery could be 
effected in case of a purchase, and you were in¬ 
formed that if the order was given immediately 
delivery would be made within a week, and 
you at once sent a cheque, which was not 
acknowledged for a week, when you were 
informed the house would be put on rail the 
following week. Similar intimations were sent 
during each of the four following weeks, and 
you threatened to put the matter into your 
solicitor’s hands, and they then sent the wood¬ 
work but not the glass. After you had 
repeated your threats the glass was sent a fort¬ 
night later in two boxes, one of which contained 
glass of the proper size, the other box glass 
that was too small for the purpose. You 
informed them of their mistake, and they sent 
you new sash-bars, which you refused to accept, 
as this meant undoing all the work previously 
done, and which had been executed according 
to their instructions. You may certainly claim 
damages for breach of contract and for delay. 
You should employ a competent person to 
finish the building, and you should then demand 
the return of the sum necessary to pay that 
person’s charges for the work. If the firm 
refuse payment, you must sue them in the 
County Court, and on proof of the factB you 
will have no difficulty in recovering the amount 
of your claim. You may also recover damages 
for the breach of contract to deliver at the 
stipulated time. If you write us again, be 
good enough to write only on one side of the 
paper.—K. C. T. 

Notice to determine yearly ten¬ 
ancy* — In September I took a house at the 
yearly rental of £15, to be paid quarterly. 
There was no written agreement. As I wished 
t& leave I asked my landlord what notice I 
must give, and he tola me three months’ notice, 
and on March 25th I gave notice to leave in 
June. He now tells me the notice is bad, as it 
should expire in September, the period when I 
took the house. I intend to quit in June. Can 
he compel me to pay rent from June until Sep¬ 
tember ? Everyone tells me he is not entitled 
to such rent.— Anxious One. 

The taking of a house at so much a year, 
without any stipulation as to notice to quit, 
creates a yearly tenancy which can only lie 
determined at the same time of the year as the 
tenancy commenced, and it does not matter 
that the rent is actually payable quarterly. 
As, however, the landlord has agreed to accept 
three months’ notice, such a notice is good if it 
expires at the proper time. In the absence of 
an express stipulation that the notice may ex¬ 
pire on any quarter-day, it must expire with a 
year of tenancy, and so the landlord is quite 
right in his contention that your notice is bad. 
He can not only compel you to pay rent from 
June until September, but until such time as 
the tenancy is determined by a proper notice to 
quit. To determine the tenancy you must give 
notice on or before Juno 24th to quit on 
September 29th, as it may be presumed that 
your tenancy commenced ou September 29th. 
Of course, if you quit and the landlord takes 
possession, and re-lets the house, he cannot 
compel you to pay any more rent, but if he re¬ 
fuses to do this you must pay the rent, although 
you may keep the key ana sub let the house if 
vou think proper.-^K. C. T. 
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GORRBSPONDBNOB. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
OAUumrs free QJ charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, Loiidon. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publish**. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbxino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Geum atro-sanguineum flore-pleno (S.).— 

This is a useful perennial for cutting, the blooms a rich 
crimson-scarlet shaded with the orange colour of G. mini- 
atum. A great point in its favour is that the seedlings 
come true from seed. It is not a perfectly double flower, 
there being only four rows of petals. 

The double black Wallflower (T. A.;.—The 
flowers of this are certainly not black, but they are very 
dark in colour, very much darker than is the tan or 
reddish-brown coloured variety so often sold for the 
double black. It is interesting to learn that this good old 
plant is still with us, and that the old double yellow can 
also be had. It is now a good time to propagate both 
from cuttings. 

Clothes’ moth (Totnes). —I cannot say what the 
moths that you find flying about your windows on 
summer evenings are, but I should not think they were 
clothes’ moths, as 1 have never noticed the latter acting 
in that manner. On the first opportunity please send up 
a specimen or two, and I can then say with certainty 
w hether they be clothes’ moths or not.—G. S. 8. 

C ar natio ns unhealthy {Maxwell). —Your plants 
are attacked by the Carnation “ spot,” caused by a damp 
and stagnant atmosphere or sodden and unsuitable soil. 
If your plants are in the open border thev will have to 
take their chance, for at present no remedy for the dis¬ 
ease has been found. If they once begin to grow they 
may grow out of it. The disease appears to be most 
troublesome in wet, cold seasons. 

Heating greenhouse (John Bland).— Three rows 
of 4-inch pipes will be none too much to heat a house of 
the dimensions given to a warm greenhouse temperature ; 
better have four rows, or say about 00 feet, and tnen there 
will be no necessity for hard firing. Try Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums on the back wall ; with a little management, 
especially in pruning and thinning the growth, they will 
bo effective. If you only wish to cover the wall with 
greenery, Ficus repens w’ould do it, and give no further 
trouble! and would associate well with Ferns. 

Plants for greenhouse (H. Bull). — As your 
house is small better not aim at too much, especially at 
first. You may grow Tomatoes in pots trained up the 
back wall; half-a-dozen will be enongh to cover the wall, 
and they will do very well in 8-inch pots. Supposing you 
keep the frost out with a lamp in winter, you may grew 
Pelargoniums in variety; Zonals and the l\y-leaved 
section give the least trouble. Tuberous and other 
Begonias will also succeed, and with a few- Primulas, Cine¬ 
rarias, and bulbs in winter, wi'l l>e as many as you will 
find room for. You may sow Primulas and Cinerarias now 
to flower in winter, or you may buy a few seedlings to 
grow on later. When you have gained experience a few 
other plants can be introduced from time to time, but do 
not overcrowd. 

Greenhouse for climbing Roses (Sussex).— 
Without a doubt, one cannot give Roses loo much sun. 
The aspect you propose for your span-roofed house — 
namely, north to south—is the best you could select. 
The only difficulty we can see is the proximity of trees on 
the south side ; we hope they are not too high to cause 
much shade. If you propose to devote this house exclu¬ 
sively to climbing Roses, we should say plant on the east 
side; but if you desire to grow’ other subjects, then plant 
at the north end, and run the plants along the roof to- 
w aMs the south. We ha\r planted climbing Roses in 
r pfctJj south to north and 'west to east. and have found 
Gut little difference in the result, so that if any other 
upset in whieh to plant stt-uvi more appropriate to vour 
house, we* should advise ; ou to adopt it. hearing in mind 
the need o£ as much sunshine entering the house in the 
spring-time as it is possible to obtain. 

Rose Aimes Vibert not flowering (E. F. C>j- 

gins).—Yn\ir Rose requires some ot the old wood cutout, 
and if on a wall spread out the growths (which you say are 
7 feet to b feet in length) almost horizontally. Supposing 
it Is, however, in the open garden, you would do well to 
tie up the longest growths to a stout stake, ami cut away 
some of those shoots that can best be spared from the 
base. Provided you do not remove too many, this can be 
done at once ; but retain all the long rods, especially 
those made last summer, their full length. Ur you could 
place three stakes in the ground some considerable dis¬ 
tance apart and tie down the growths to these. This 
landing down would induce the shoots to flower ; if not 
next month, they would in September. Perhaps the 
Cabbage Rose has been pruned too much. This Rose 
wants but very little cutting. If possible, leave the annua] 
growths at least a foot in length, and remove entirely 
some of the growths if the plant is crowded with them. 

Oil-stove for heating conservatory (Cambs). 
—An oil-stove may l»e employed to keep the frost from 
your small conservatory during the winter, but for such a 
structure the Coleus cannot be recommended. The 
different Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and such things may be 
wintered therein, while, if a few Hyacinths. Tulips, and 
Narcissus are potted in the autumn, they will come on 
gradually and flower early in the year. Azaleas, too, can 
be recommended, both the greenhouse evergreen kinds 
and the hardy Azalea mollis being very useful. Though 
t his latter is taaidy, it w ill flower »o much earlier in your 
conservatory as t> be v ery welcome. The bright red- 
berried Solanum cvpsicastrum is also a good winter plant. 


Imantophyllum miniatum, with large heads of orange- 
salmon-coloured blossoms, is very snowy in the spring, 
and the dark green strap-shaped leaves are always orna¬ 
mental. Some of the hardier Ferns would also succeed 
therein, while in such a structure could be kept with 
safety many subjects valuable for summer flowering. 

TREKS AND SHRUBS. 

Araucaria unhealthy (Camb».). You can really 
do nothing to restore the brow n portions of your Monkey 
Puzzle (Araucaria irabricata) to its original hue, as the 
leaves that have thus changed colour are practically dead. 
The Monkey Puzzle is decidedly fastidious in its require¬ 
ments, and though good examples are occasionally inet 
with, it is in many districts a comparative failure. Nord- 
mann’s Silver Fir (Abies Xordmanniana) or Lawson’S 
Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniana) would prove far more 
satisfactory as a single plant than the Araucaria. 

Mock Orange not flowering (E. F. Coggins).— 
The five-year-old plant w’hich refuses to bloom needs a 
good hard pruning. You might partly do this at once by 
cutting down nearly to the ground all the growths save 
two or three. Many of our lovely flowering shrubs would 
be all the better for a hart! pruning now’ and then ; but 
the month of March is the oest time. The three best 
varieties of Philadelphus are P. speciosus, P. grandiflorus, 
and P. Lemoinei erectus, the last a lovely shrub, flower¬ 
ing the whole length of its growths, but not attaining 
such dimensions as the two first named. Any good 
nurseryman would supply them. 

FRUIT. 

Summer pruning Peach-tree (R. T.).— In the 
case of youug trees with a lot of wall space or trellis to 
cover, the best of the sub-laterals may be laid in. Some 
of the very robust shoots may lie cut out and others 
stopped to equalise the flow of sap to all parts of the tree. 
This should be done in good time, before the balance has 
l«en disturbed. Sub-laterals not required for laying in 
should, of course, be cut out. 

Placing Vine outside in winter (R. T.). it 
was a very common practice years ago to take the lights 
off the vinery and expose the Vines for several months; 
but we cannot say there was any advantage in it. It is 
not practised now’, and Grape growing is as well, if not 
better, done now than then ; and when the Vines were 
exposed during very severe winters some injury might 
have been done unless the Vines were covered. We 
should mueh doubt its effect upon insects. The only 
advantage is it keeps the growth back and gives them a 
more perfect rest; and if the house is used as a forcing- 
house during winter it may be better to take out the 
Vines. 

VEGETABLES. 

Watering Tomatoes (R. T.).— The roots of Toma¬ 
toes must be kept healthily moist at all times. When 
plants arc kept very dry the fruit often fails to set. Of 
course, the opposite extreme should be avoided. 

Guanos (G. K. A. J.—Manure experts tell us that the 
very best form of guano now imported is called Chinchas 
guano. What used to be a fine Peruvian guano does not 
now seein to be good ; indeed, much of it is doctored here 
at home by the addition of other artificial manures, and 
called “ equalised.” We know nothing of the other you 
name, except by repute. Whatever you buy, insist on 
hav ing a guarantee as to quality. True guano, being the 
droppings of birds dried into powder, is quickly soluble, 
and, if sown amongst crons at the rate of G lb. i»er rod 
when rain is imminent ana well hoed in, should soon be¬ 
come soluble and help crops of all descriptions. Natu¬ 
rally everything depends on the manurial excellence of 
the guano. 

Cutting Asparagus (Jno. M. Davison ).—It is always 
l*est to cut all snoots, large or small, that break up from 
Asparagus roots up to the time—usually middle to end of 
June-when cutting ceases entirely. The period of cut¬ 
ting is usually contingent on the strength of the plant's 
growth. If w’eak generally, then cease cutting by the 
middle of June ; if strong, cut till the end of the month. 
The weak shoots to which you refer are proliably derived 
from seedling roots. When the summer growths prwluce 
seed-berries some of these fall, and, being buried in the 
soil, t he following year start into growth. They should 
be destroyed, except where old roots have died out ; 
then some of the seedlings may be planted to fill their 
places. If some grow ths w ere left now’ they w ould largely 
check the development of new shoots; that would be the 
reverse of what you desire. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

R. T.— Buy some Tobac o-paper. or, better still, use the 

XL All fumigator.- H. Cl»’shir ,:.—ice article on Black 

Currant mite in our issue of May 5.- Halifax,—We 

know of no book on the subject you refer to.- W. Stead. 

—Insects on leaf arc mealy-bug The only thing you can 
do is to wash each leaf carefully and keep an eye'that it 

does not reappear. - Freesia.— See reply to “ E. r>.” in 

our issue of April 21, p. IK). - Totnes.— Yes; they will 

flower, and you will And them very useful for the fronts of 

stages and house decoration.- Miss Alice Down want.— 

Sec note on Foraytbias in issue of May 12, p. 131.- 

A. B.— Your Palm has at some time been allowed to get 
too dry, and then been watered too freely. Dryness at 
the roots is certain to cause Palms to become unhealthy 

and die.- B. T.— It is almost impossible for us to say 

what has eaten your Lily of Valley leaves, but it looks 
like the work of slugs.— -B. St. B. —Very likely you have 
allowed the Montbretia to remain too long in one place 

and it has got too thick.-C. S. U.— The only thing you 

can do is to trench the ground, carefully picking out 

every piece of the weed you can find. - Cloches.— Apply 

to MM. Vilmorin ct Cie, 4, Quai de la MegiKseric, Paris. 

- Janies Kenyon. -Sec article in our issue of May 12, 

p. 128.— Mri . II. howry aiut Oak'eigh.— The only thing 
3 ou can do is to stretch two lines a certain width apart, 
and thoroughly weed the intervening space, moving the 
line to the pirts not weeded, and treating the lawn all 

over in the same way.- Adam. — 1, Annual seeds are so 

cheap that it is not worth while holding them over for 
another year. Why not save your own seed ? 2, The 

only abd best way is to gru b the trees up.- Iris Compton. 

—Plant the winter Heliotrope in the spring, and the 
winter Aconite a.« soon as you can get the tubers in the 


autumn. — The Oracle.— Consult the pages of the paper. 
You will And notes almost weekly dealing with the culture 

of outdoor Tomatoes.- E. J. //.—Mustard und Cress 

seed is so cheap that it is not worth the trouble of saving 

your own.- L. H.— Get some of the XL All Vaporiser, 

which you will flud both economical and safe.- R. T.— 

Shelv es are employed in much higher temperatures than 
you mention. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gaununxe 
Illustratid, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Emma Gotchell.—l, A poor 
seedling form of Narcissus poeticus < N. pseudo-Nar¬ 
cissus, and of no value as a garden plant.- M. E. R. 

Rocking. —4, Orohus vernus albus planus—A. E .—1, 
Pyrus japonica; 2, Kibes sanguineum ; 3, Iberia semper- 

virens; 4, Acacia Riceana.- A.E.B .—1, Blue-eyed Mary 

(< hnphalodes v ema).- Ecdc*. — Coleus var. Slov v 

plants, though they may do for a time in a cool-house or 

window. Shade slightly from the sun.- J. B. Ward.- 

The s-pcvimeus you send are all forms of Euonv mus 
japonica, and not Coproema Baueriana at all. The other 

plant is Alyssum saxatile.- C. E. F.—l, Asparagus 

decurrens ; 2, A. Sprengeri.- Staple ford.—1, Arab is 

albida ; 2, Woodruff (Aspemla odorata); 3, Wood Sorrell 
(Oxalis Acetosella); 4, Vinca; kindly send fresh flowers. 

- Brydane. —A, Anemone, flowers all fallen ; B, Spine a 

primifolia; C, Pyrus Malus florihunda ; D, Azalea aimrna. 

- A. Wallace.'—I, Alyssum saxatile. The Pansies may 

not have come true to name.- Throstle. —Polemonium 

e<eruleum (Jacob's Ladder).- Miss Harcourt Vernon. — 

1, Narcissus incomparabilis Stella; 2, N. poeticus ; 3, One 

of the forms of N. Leedsi; 4, Muscari conieum.- Atlas. 

—Coronilla Kmerus.- G. T. S .—Kindly send better 

specimen.- H. C. G .—Citrus triptera, a native of Japan, 

and the only member of the Orange family hardy in this 
country. —— Sand ford, Isle of Wight.— I, Pyrus com¬ 
munis ; 2, Pyrus spectabilis; 3, Pyrus Malus floribunda ; 
I, Flowering Ash (Fraxinus ornu9); 5, Spinea flagellifor- 

mis; G, 7, and 8, Forms of Vitis inconstans.- Maiden 

City.— Quite impossible to name without flowers.- Para- 

doira .—Quite impossible to name from such a scrap.- 

Mrs. F. L. Glttbb.—l, The Japanese Quince (Cydonia 

japonica) ; 2,TulipaGesneriana.- L. Sweeney.— Cydonia 

japonica.- A. Whitworth. —1, Anemone fulgens ; 2. 

foniw of the Crown Anemone (A. coronaria); 3, send 
better specimen; 4, send in flower; 5, Saxifraga granu- 
lata, fl.-pl. 


MR. ALFRED SALTER.— We regret to record 
the death, on the 5th inst., of Mr. Alfred Salter, well known 
in former years to many gardeners, and associated with his 
father, the late John Salter, in the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Dahlias, etc. Although retired from business for 
nearly 40 years, he never lost his love for his old favourites. 
To the very last he took a keen interest in matters per¬ 
taining to gardening, and his small garden in Kensington 
contained plants brought from all parts of Europe, which 
he watched and tended with great care. like his 
father, he was gentle and true ; always a most intelligent 
companion, for he hail a remarkable memory, and, besides 
living a botanist, he was a modest collector of works of 
art in several forms, and could tell the history of all his 
l»elougings. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always instock, large or small quantities, *» the following sixes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 foot boxes \ ^ , 100 feet boxes \ 1C/ 3rd* quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. / 11 /- 4tha, 21-or. J 15 /“ 1/6 per box extra 
Note.— Glass cut to any sine at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6. 9 by 7. 
10 by 8,100ft., 15-oz., 10/-porbox; 21-oz.,11/6perbox. 1/cxira 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 3id. per lb. 
Put free on rail in Ixnulon. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock a ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail riBk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with _ itfent . 
please write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, LondOtt, 
I.C. Continuous advertiser iu this paper for over 11 years. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA 

Free Grants of 160 Acres of Land in Manitoba and the 
North-West. Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 

Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 

No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Splendid Climate. Sunny Skies. 

Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Pro¬ 
duce and Fniii; and products of the Fisheries, Mines, 
Forests; and Manufactures. 

Classes wanted: —Capitalists, per*oM with moderate in¬ 
comes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, young men desiring u> 
learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all 
matters of interest to intending settlers, and as to the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratia and 
post free on application to the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 17, Victoria-st,, London, S.W.; also from the Allan. 
Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.’s, or their 
local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of tho Whitsuntide Holiday 
we shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated Juno 9th. Orders should ho sent 
as early as possihlo in tho week preoedlng to 
insure insertion. No advertisement intended 
for that issue can be received, altered, or 
stopped after the first post on THURSDAY, 
the 31st MAY. 
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VEGETABLES. 


OUTDOOR TOMATO NOTES. 

While very early sowing of Tomatoes intended 
for open-air culture is a mistake, inasmuch as 
the plants become pot-bound and growth hard 
before the weather is fine enough for planting 
them, failures often occur through unduly 
deferring sowing and then subjecting the plants 
to too much warmth. The early part of March 
is a good date for sowing, then where only a 
moderate number are grown, potting on can be 
practised should the ordinary-sized 6-inch pots 
become crowded with roots. Better far give 
another Rhift than either starve the plants or 
put them out on walls while the nights remain 
cold and frosty. Some object to the extra 
labour incurred in repotting, but do not scruple 
to spend time every evening in protecting them 
by means of spare lights, canvas coverings, or 
garden mats. The final crop is by no means 
interfered with by growing them on for a time 
in, say, 8-inch pots; indeed, such treatment 
often induces the first formed trusses to set and 
the fruit to swell to the size of marbles, com¬ 
pleting their growth after being transplanted. 
Kipe fruit can be thus gathered sooner than 
when transplanting is performed earlier and the 
bloom-trusses checked. 

Where none are grown under glass and ripe 
fruit is wished for at the earliest date, a small 
batch may be potted into 9-inch or 10-inch pots, 
these being plunged into the border at the foot 
of a south wall. A little rich food should be 
placed in the bottom of the holes in which the 
pots are plunged, the holes in the pots being 
made a little larger s» that the roots may go 
through and feed on the compost. A good 
mulch of manure should be given when several 
trusses of fruit have formed, and the plants, 
owing to their confined condition, must be 
regularly supplied with liquid-manure. A 
great deal depends on how the plants are 
hardened off. This should be very gradual. 
As a rule the first week in June is a good date 
to plant in their final quarters, when a few 
evergreen branches placea in half circular form 
a short distance from the wall will screen from 
cold winds, and yet admit sun and light. Feed¬ 
ing to any extent is practicable when the plants 
feel the strain of the crop. We have grown them 
year after year in exactly the same position, 
merely taking out a good spit of the old soil and 
replacing it with good holding loam and a little 
bone-meal, ramming it firmly. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Open-air Tomatoes. —May ieproverbially 
a very treacherous month in our variable 
climate, but if we wait until all danger of late 
spring or early summer frosts is past, we shall 
run a great risk of losing the season altogether 
for planting Tomatoes in the open air. Unless 
we get good strong plants put out by the middle 
of the month, there ia little ohance of getting 
the fruit to ripen before the cold nights of 
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autumn are again upon us. I have already a 
good many planted out in the open, but then 
they have been gradually hardened off by expo¬ 
sure in cold-frames. When planted out on 
warm sunny borders, place a large flower-pot 
over each plant at night, and remove it while 
the sun is warm, until both days and nights are 
more genial.—J. G., Gosport. 

OolewortS. —Some people like to have a 
small batch of this very useful vegetable in 
early autumn, though for our own part wa prefer 
them after having been subjected to some sharp 
frosts. Not only so, but there usually remain 
in most gardens some of the ordinary Cabbages, 
which are more tender than the Colewort thus 
eirly in the year. For early batches a sowing 
may now be made, that for the principal winter 
batch being deferred till the second or third 
week in Julv. A sowing of the Hardy Green 
variety maybe made at the end of July for cut¬ 
ting in spring. Coleworts are not so generally 
grown as they deserve to be, considering not 
only their tender, delicious flavour, but the 
closeness with which the}' may be planted and 
their extreme hardiness. On quarters recently 
cleared of Potatoes and Peas, Coleworts may be 
planted without any further preparation of the 
ground, and a sturdy, well-hearted growth 
encouraged by applications of liquid-manure. 

Cutting Asparagus. — Perhaps some 
experienced growers of Asparagus will give 
their opinion as to whether in cutting Asparagus 
it is best to cut away all growth, including the 
weakest, or to leave some of the weak growths 
to draw the sap until cutting ceases. —Bray. 

[The question you ask is one that growers 
differ greatly upon, some arguing that every 
portion should be cut to encourage new growths 
from the base, others that by leaving the weak 
growths the plants suffer less and root-action is 
encouraged. There ore two sides to the 
question, but we certainly favour the latter, 
and would advise a medium course. Our 
system is to cut the small grass for soups and to 
leave oft* cutting weak beds much earlier than 
strong ones. By leaving the weak growths to 
develop, the plants will not continue to throw up 
freely. On the other hand, to keep cutting such 
will in the end injure the beds. Our advice is 
not to cut all growths too late. With strong 
ones this does not apply, and if the growth is 
weak, leave all, ana by so doing encourage 
stronger growth. If the roots are weak, allow 
all the growths from such to grow away.] 
Asparagus beds in summer.— How 
many gardeners are most careful to manure their 
Asparagus-beds in autumn or winter,' when 
frequently in heavy soils such does more harm 
than good, yet ignore altogether the more 
rational way of feeding danng the growing 
season. Administered at that period the roots 
get the benefit of either farmyard liquid, an ex¬ 
cellent stimulant for Asparagus, or an approved 
fertiliser applied on the surface and washed 
home just when they are able to assimilate it. 
The effect is soon seen in improved growth. 
Fish-manure is a capital dressing for this crop, 
so also is nitrate of soda, but care is needed in 
the application of the latter, little and often 
being Best. It is safest in light, shallow soils, 
being liable to cause harm on strong retentive 


soils, unless used in strict moderation, although 
not absolutely necessary for .the production of 
fine Asparagus. Salt is a good labour econo¬ 
miser, as strewn in moderation on light soil beds 
it destroys weeds and saves hand weeding. 
Summer mulching is too little regarded, nothing 
being more suitable where artificial stimulants 
are applied than spent Mushroom-manure. 

Moulding up Potatoes.— All but the 
latest varieties of Potatoes will now be ready 
for moulding up, and this should be done-in 
good time where it is proposed to crop between 
the rows with green stun, so that this may be 
planted when ready. Moulding up is neces¬ 
sary, as, in spite of deep planting, many Pota¬ 
toes will push their way up to tfie surface and 
become green if this is not done. Free working 
soils are in the best condition for moulding 
soon after rain, and it may be advisable to wait 
a few days before doing the work if the drought 
is not ended, for the piling up of dry and dusty 
soil in ridge fashion will probably do more 
harm than good by preventing future rains 
from reaching the roots. Do not practise high 
moulding, but make the ridges as broad and as 
flat as it is possible to have them consistently 
with covering the stems* to about 3 inches above 
the original soil line, and this is possible with¬ 
out making sharply defined ridges where a fair 
distance has been allowed between the rows. 
If it is thought necessary to use any concen¬ 
trated manures on the various plots, these 
should be sown and hoed in lightly previous to 
moulding up. 

Tomatoes failing (Anxious Rtadtr).— 
The reason of your plants failing is very Hear 
and twofold. In the first place, it is evident 
the soil is exhausted so far as Tomatoes are 
concerned, and you will have to clear it out and 
replace it with fresh soil from the kitchen 
garden or from some old pasture soil. The soil, 
too, is evidently abounding with eel-worm, a 
microscopic insect that bores its way into the 
roots ana stems and exists on them. It is more 
than likely that with the plants so badly 
affected now the crop will be a failure, or partly 
so, for this year. If you have no other plants 
to crop afresh you can only endeavour to invigo¬ 
rate those you possess. Give a dressing of 
nitrate of soda, finely powdered, at the rate of 
one teaspoonful to every 18 inches square, then 
a good dressing of fresh soot, and thoroughly 
water this down to the roots. Three days later 
get some fresh loam, and give a top-dressing of 
an inch or two over all. With each barrowful 
of soil use one 8-inch pot full of soot and a 
6-inch pot full of superphosphate of lime. This 
may encourage fresh roots to form, and so help 
the crop. If you see fresh and good roots 
working into this, give another dressing in a 
fortnight's time. Your remedy is to clear out 
all the soil and put in fresh, taking care not to 
use the discarded soil for anything like Vines, 
Cucumbers, Melons, etc. ; in fact, it is beat to 
discard it altogether, or else bum it to destroy 
the pest it contains. Four years is much too 
long to crop with Tomatoes in succession, even 
supposing the soil to be quite fresh at the Atari. 
You would probably nave secured-a much 
heavier crop had yon planted in large pots or 
boxes for this year. » 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


RO8B0. 


PLANTING TEA-SCENTED & MONTHLY 
ROSES FROM POTS. 

Some gardeners may find themselves very defi¬ 
cient of these true autumnal*, but it is not too 
late this season to provide a supply. Of course 
the plants must be pot-grown, and for imme¬ 
diate planting one-year-old plants should be 
obtained. The large Rose growers usually 
stock these Tea Roses in 5-inch pots, but many 
kinds are kept in 8-inch pots. The latter, 
although higher in price, are cheaper in the 
end. Whichever are selected, they may be 
sent without their pots (excepting in the case 
of plants potted last autumn), and the nursery¬ 
man should be directed to ball up the roots in 
some damp Moss ; they will then travel safely 
and be none tlid worse for the journey. If such 
plants have been grown jn cold-pits for the last 
ten months they will be in a fairly backward 
<idndition. The most perfect success is achieved 
when a plot of ground can bo specially pre¬ 
pared. If new loam cannot be afforded, a little 
fresh compost to each plant will make a 
difference to its well-doing. As a rule, such 
plants require little or no pruning the first year, 
and if the roots are happy there will be from the 
base towards autumn many fine shoots that 
will give some splendid late bloom. Any time 
during thi'f month would be suitable for carry¬ 
ing out this Work, but if deferred until June 
then young grafted plants would be the best to 
U8e. ■ These should be carefully hardened off a 
week or two ere planted out, and care must be 
taken that the tender rootlets ore not injured. 
Of course, these growing plants should be sent 
in their pots. Where it is contemplated plant¬ 
ing out Roses under glass the borders should 
be immediately trenched ready for receiving 
them atr the latter end of May or early in 
J&n6. If it were ,.more generally known what 
wohderiul Rose bushes are to be had by plant¬ 
ing out these glorious Teas under glass there 
woiild be at least one Rose-house in every 
Establishment, but if two or more could be 
reserved for this special work, Roses might be 
had all the year round. There are numbers of 
individuals in smoky districts who could indulge 
in this delightful pastime and be rewarded for 
their trouble by a wealth of blossom. Good 
soil arid cleanliness will overcome most of the 
difficulties in Rose cultivation under glass, and 
one has the Roses so much more under control 
in this manner to what he has when exposed 
outdoors. 

I would recommend anyone having what 
might be termed “worn-out” specimens of 
Tea Roses in pots to plant such outdoors. 
Provided their roots are healthy and they are 
upon the Brier-stock they quickly recover, and 
by the autumn a wonderful change is effected. 
Tea Roses kept for some years in pots have a 
habit of becoming rather lanky. Plant such 
out, and a semi-pillar Rose is Boon produced. 
This is far better than keeping unhealthy-look¬ 
ing pot plants about. Roses need to constantly 
renew their vigour by producing young wood, 
and this cannot be properly achieved when 
cramped in a pot. 


SEASONABLE WORK AMONG THE 
ROSES. 

Owing to the heavy rainfall since Christmas 
much of the fertilising properties in the soil lias 
been washed away. This must be made good, 
and probably the safest plan to adopt is to give 
at once a light sprinkling of a reliable artificial 
manure. Hoe this into the soil, and later on, as 
•the buds swell, liquid-manure may. be afforded 
two or three times a week. I do not care to 
water Roses this month excepting those planted 
this spring or climbers upon walla ; but early in 
June the plants may have one or two good 
waterings. When water is given it should be a 
thorough soaking, taking care to hoe the sur¬ 
face next day to hold the moisture. Tea Roses 
will be the first to need a supply of liquid 
manure. In sheltered localities these are now 
growing very fast, and when the buds are the 
size of small marbles liquid-manure may be 
given. A simple yet a efficacious liquid-manure 
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can be made by putting about a bushel of fresh 
cow-dung into a bag and placing this into a 
paraffin-cask. A peck of soot in another bag 
should be added, then fill up the tub with 
water. Apply this at the rate of about half 
water and naif liquid-manure. When the tub 
has been refilled two or three times change the 
manure in the bag. By this time about half-a- 
peck of fowls’-manure may be added. By keep¬ 
ing these various materials in bags we obtain 
the manure-water clear. I find at this season 
of the year outdoor Roses are very fond of a 

Good syrinqixg every morning when there 
lias been no rain the day before. The amateur 
can do this where the grower on a large scale 
would find it too expensive. Keep the foliage 
clean, then good flowers may be expected. Do 
not mulch Roses just at present, for it prevents 
the sun and air penetrating the soil. Early in 
Juoe is quite time enougli. A good tilth is 
better than mulchings of manure. When the 
buds are of fair size some horse-droppings satu¬ 
rated with stable drainings w ill be found a very 
effective stimulant. I should not advise this to 
be given to weakly plants.' The stronger the 
plants the stronger the dose. .1 have much 
faith in bone-meal for Rosea. It is not, how¬ 
ever, very quick-acting. 

Insects, especially maggots, will be very 
troublesome now, and the plants will require 
frequent overhauling. A systematic plan of 
{going over the plants is to be preferred. Even 
if no sign of the maggot is visible a little extra 
search will reveal the fat enemy. Some strong 
Quassia and soft-soap solution should be at 
hand... If a shoot is covered with aphis hold it 
over the vessel containing the wash, and either 
dip it therein or thoroughly drench the aphis 
with it. Carbolic soap is also a useful remedy 
both for aphis and mildew. It must not be too 
strong, about 1 oz. to a gallon of water being 
sufficient. The Quassia and soft-soap wash is 
made by steeping 4 oz. of chips in cold water 
for a few hours, then simmering for 12 hours or 
more in a quart of water. Ab it cools add 2 oz. 
of soft-soap, then when the soap has dissolved 
add 3 galls, of soft water. 

Orange fungus is already appearing, more 
especially upon seedling Briers planted for 
budding this summer. Go over the plants and 
pick off the fungus and bum it. If taken in 
hand now before the spores burst the fungus will 
not be very troublesome. The stocks planted 
out for budding would benefit by a Blight tread¬ 
ing, especially those planted in April. Do this 
prior to hoeing. 

Climbers upon hot south walls, as before 
mentioned, should receive a good watering at the 
root. If the water is inclined to run off make 
some holes with a crowbar to assist it to enter 
the soil. By the end of the month many of the 
Tea Roaes upon such walls will be in bloom. I 
would rather see a few good, well-developed 
trusses even upon wall Ro»bs than a lot of half- 
starved, crippled flowers which are often the 
fault of the weather, but much more likely 
owing to the retention of too many old worn- 
out growths, and perhaps the plants have 
reached the limits of their larder. It is too 
late to remedy this excepting by applications of 
liquid-manure, but in the autumn remove some 
of the old soil and replace it with good loam 
and rotted manure. When applying stimulants 
one is apt to overlook Roses upon arches, pillars, 
etc. Such strong growing plants respond to 
good treatment even if they be but summer 
Roses. Keep the wild growths removed from 
budded stocks. The young Rose shoot must be 
tied to a stick as soon as possible. This work 
requires some care, for the buds are easily 
broken out; as they grow so fast they need 
looking over two or three times a week. To 
encourage them frequent hoeing should take 
place. Those plants that are stopped— i. e ., had 
. their points pinched out when they have made 
the third leaf—make the best shaped plants, 
although one loses the first bloom, which is 
generally a very fine one. Established Roses 
will require thinning. Jf quality of blossom is 
aimed at, the thinning must be a severe one, 
especially removing those shoots that crowd the 
centre of the plant. Weak growers are best if 
relieved of many of their shoots ; they can the 
better perfect two or three than they can a half- 
dozen. Tea Roses are very much addicted to 
start into new growth even while the young bud 
is scarcely visible. To ensure a good large truss 


of bloom these young growths must be pinched 
back, so as to throw all the strength of the 
shoot into the blossom. Standard and dwarf 
Briers and their stocks for budding this summer 
should receive attention. Upon dry, gravelly 
soil a mulching of cow-manure will greatly help 
those stocks and plants which were set out this 
spring. 

Plants in pots of the Hybrid Perpetual 
class that have flowered should be removed to a 
cold-pit, and by the end of the month they may 
be plunged in a sunny position outdoors. Give 
them weak liquid-manure once a week at least. 
Tea Roses in pots will give yet another crop 
ere they require repotting. By keeping the 
plants under glass until July wo ensure good 
ripened wood for next spring. Climbers in 
cold-houses must not be severely cut back after 
flowering; rather remove one or two of the 
oldest growths and spread out the remainder to 
ripen. But where one can give plenty of heat 
and moisture during the summer months, Roses 
such as Marshal Niel, W. A. Richardson, etc., 
are best cut down to within 3 feet of their 
base. They will then make new rods of con¬ 
siderable length, and provided they are well 
ripened off in September a grand lot of bloom 
may be had from such wood next spring. The 
present i9 an excellent time to plant out young 
Tea Roses under glass. Own-root plants would 
be by far the best, but, unfortunately, growers 
for sale do not produce this kind of stock m 
much as they should do. Failing own-root 
plants, procure this season’s grafted or budded 

E lants worked on the seedling Brier. I prefer 
udded plants. It is just ns easy—in fact, 
easier—to bud Briers in pots as it is to graft 
them. Nice light houses should be used for 
this purpose. The more sun the plants receive 
the more successful will one be in the culture of 
Tea Roses under glass. Many of our beat 
market growers have panes of glass quite 
18 inches wide. This means so many leaa 
rafters in a house and consequently more sun¬ 
light. If there be space available in a vinery 
for a Maniclial Niel, a young growing plant 
should be planted at once in a large pot or tub. 
Plantations of Tea Roses may now be made out¬ 
doors by the aid of pot-grown plants. What 
are known as hard plants are best If pruned 
back nearly to their base a fine new growth 
crowded with blossom will ensue. Young 
grafted plants are best transplanted in June, 
and should be hardened off in a cold-frame at 
least two weeks before planting out. In all 
cases when planting out pot-Roses, see that the 
hill of earth is quite moist right through before 
setting it in the ground. 

Needling Roses raised in pots will need pot¬ 
ting off into thumb pots. They ore much given 
to damp off, bo should be afforded a uioe airy 
shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, and be 
very carefully watered. Water should never 
stand in the pot around the stem. This will 
damp the seedlings off quicker than anything. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemburg- 

—This Rose succeeds much better with me 
grown and trained on a wall than it does as a 
bush. It is far too rampant a grower to be a 
success as a bush, the needful pruning to keep 
it in bounds aggravating the evil by causing *t 
to make a thicket of growth, and as a natural 
sequence it then flowers but Bparsely. It woma 
no doubt do well and flower freely enough if tne 
wood were only thinned out, and the remaining 
shoots shortened a little and then pegged down. 
Grown on a wall it appears to be quite at home 
and flowers with great freedom, its semidouW 
vivid red blossoms making a great show, ly 
also a very early bloomer, the first buds opening 
the first week in May, at a time when outdoo 
Roses are very scarce.—W. 

Noisette Rose Reve d’Or.—This is fj 
splendid Rose for covering a wall quickly^ an 
it is also a wonderfully free-flowering 
the blossoms being produced in bunches of tro . fc 
four to five in each. Early in spring) 
begins to put forth growth, its bronzy** 00 * 1 
foliage is very ornamental, resembling in * 
as it does to a certain extent, the 
leaves of the Copper Beech The leaves i^are 
ally become green, and by the time they * 
fully grown the flowers are produced in 
profusion. In colour they greatly resem 
Original frem 
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those of the old Qloire de Dijon, perhaps of a occupied with the demands made upon him' by 
little darker shade, but the individual blooms his business that he has but little, if any, leisure 
are smaller. It is a valuable Rose for cutting, i to spend on the study of bee life, 
as it lasts several days in good condition in a During the last three years it has bceft my lot 
bowl in a dwelling-room. (and g re at pleasure it has given me) to settle in a 

- house of my own planning, and to spend my 

ADAM’S NEEDLE (YUCCA GLOHIOSA). ££ 

This isTSy far the finest of all the Yuccas. In and fruit-trees. In doing tfiis, I have tried to 
favourable situations in this country it is- not remember the bees, so as to supply shrubs and 
uncommon to see it quite 10 feet high, including plants, such as will assist them in their spring 
the inflorescence, which often attains a length of work, before the principal supply of honey from 
6 feet. It flowers freely in sunny situations hedgerow, orchard, and field is ready to be 
after it has attained a certain age. The main gathered, and also to find work for them near at 
trunk very often branches after flowering, and home during the autumn davs, when it is not safe 
it is not unusual to see old specimens manv for them to venture far afield. I have found that 
times branched and forming heavy heads, which I in thus thinking of the bees, and particularly in 
should always be supported. The illustration the spring, 1 have not only supplied them with a 
shows a plant which has branched in this way, much needed want at a critical period of the 
each head producing a flower stalk. No other year, but, at the same time, I have enlivened 


Yucca "loriosa (Adam’s Needle) with twin spikes, at Traphill, Formby. From a photograph 
sent hy Mrs. Bush by. 


genus of hardy plants constitutes so distinct a 
feature in the garden; in fact, there is no 
adequate substitute for the Yucca, its hardineFs 
and special suitability for certain purposes and 
situations standing it in good stead. 


V GARDENING IN RELATION TO BEE¬ 
KEEPING. 


I think amateur gardeners cannot be too often 
reminded of the importance—not to say, neces¬ 
sity—of the honey-bee as a co-worker with the 
gardener, and I would, therefore, ask to be 
permitted once more to refer to the great bene¬ 
fits and advantages gardeners may hope to reap, 
in addition to the pleasuro and profit more 
directly obtained, by a combination of gardening 
and bee-keeping. The work of the bee in the 


fertilisation of fruit-trees is, of course, of equal 
importance to the market gardener, but usually 
the time of the professiopal-^ardener is s<j> fully 
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my garden witli flowers when my neighbours’ 
stand well-nigh bare and empty. Thus in the 
shrubbery I have planted a good long border of 
Berberis, with occasional bushes of Ribes, which 
' in the past few fine days have been covered 
| with bees, and, later on, there will follow Lilac, 
Laburnum, Syringa, and Deutzia, besides the 
| wealth of blossom on the various Apple, Pear, 
Plum, and other fruit-trees. The assistance of 
j the bees to the early blooming wall fruit, such 
as Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot, is incal- 
i culable, and it does one good to see them at 
' work on these blossoms on a fine spring day, 
and foretells a good crop of fruit if the weather 
is favourable. . Xh© Crocus border, planted 
where the earliest rays of the morning sun can 
reach it, provides, if not much honey, certainly 
a large quantity of pollen, as also do the Snow¬ 
drops and Aoonite, though these two are gener¬ 
ally in bloom too early in the season, and in 
weather much too cold for the bees to venture 
out in. Another spring plant, Arabia alpina, I 


is a splendid bee plant, and, if an edging to a 
flower border be made, and the plants divided 
each autumn, u grand show of bloom rewards 
the gardener each April, extending over a period 
of three weeks at least. In my garden 
it is now at its best, and early each 
morning, when the sun is shining, the bees 
are at work, literally in thousands, and appear 
to' be thoroughly enjoying themselves and 
imagining that it is summer again. Limnanthes 
Douglasi (Russian Buttercup), another plant 
much visited by the bees, in early summer 
flowers continuously for a considerable time, 
seeds itself (if anything, too freely), and eoifitfs 
up strongly in the autumn or early spring. I 
am trying to do without blue tiles or red brick 
bordering, as edgings of such plants as Arabis 
and Limnanthes are less stiff, much mor? effec¬ 
tive, and at the same time most useful as 
bee pasturage. The native plant Borage is a 
persistent flowerer all the summer months, and 
is appreciated and visited by the bees even when 
White Clover is about, and this also seeds ami 
sows itself freely. When given plenty of room 
it branches out on all sides and becomes quite 
a shrubby plant of a respectable size. The 
Wallflower, Primrose, and Violet are all good 
spring-flowering plants most useful to the bees, 
and are worth growing extensively for their 
sweetness as well as for their beauty of colour. 
In the summer there are also the blue Cotn- 
flower, Mignonette, Canterbury Bell, Sweet 
Sultan, Poppy, Sunflower, Forget-me-not, Sweet 
Pea, and others no doubt might be added. 

Gooseberry and Currant-buBhes, and later on 
Strawberry and Raspberry plants, are much 
visited by the bees, such visits materially assist¬ 
ing the development of the fruit, as one soon 
finds out from the scanty harvest of fruit when 
such bushes and plants happen to be blooming 
in dull or wet weather, ana the bees are kept in 
and cannot do their work. In the autumn I 
have noticed how incessantly the bees are on 
the Michaelmas Daisy and Perennial Sunflower, 
and as such plants do well in my heavy loamy 
soil and increase each year very rapidly, I have 
no difficulty in providing plenty of clumps of 
these useful autumn flowers. 

1 trust these few notes may be of interest to 
your readers, and encourage other gardeners to 
remember the bees in planting their pleasure- 
grounds. Gf.o. V. NicnoLsoNV 

Rose HiU, Market Harborough. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

It is very gratifying to find the claims of the 
Tufted Pansies so ably set forth by “ F. R. 
Barker ” in a recent issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. His definitions of a Pansy as a florist’s 
flower, and of the Tufted Pansy as a gardener’s 
flower, should be fully appreciated by your 
readers, as they so clearly and concisely 
describe the true character of these two types 
of the Pansy. Regarding your oorrespondent’s 
periods for propagation, cuttings inserted in 
September and October are best suited for plants 
intended for spring planting, and are usually 
nice, vigorous, and healthy roots by that time. 
For autumn planting, however, an April and 
May propagation is recommended, and it may 
have answered very well. I have practised 
autumn planting for some years, but have never 
inserted cuttings for that purpose before July. 
To commence at the early date mentioned by 
“ F. R. Parker” one would need to interfeie 
with the beautiful tufted character of thete 
plants just at the time they are giving their 
welcome early display of blossoms, and at that 
early date I am rather inclined to doubt 
whether the trade specialists would be prepared 
to supply cuttings at all. To ensure the pro¬ 
duction of nice, healthy cuttings by July, a 
few autumn planted roots are cut back about 
the middle of June, the soil carefully stirred 
around them, and afterwards mulched with 
some light and gritty compost, The plants are 
afterwards treated to a thorough watering, and 
as the result of such treatment they, in the 
course of a week or two, produce numerous 
Bturdy, short-jointed growths which make ideal 
cuttings. 

A system that has answered very well indeed 
is that of making up a cutting-bed in the open 
with a north or west aspect, as recommended. 
The bed should be slightly raised above the 
ordinary garden level, and the cuttings inserted 
2 inches apart and about 3 inches between the 
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rows. Cuttings subjected to this hardier treat¬ 
ment rarely fail to root, and grow away steadily 
when once rooted. Cuttings inserted in frames 
during the summer for autumn planting invari¬ 
ably suffer from the attacks of various insect 
pests, which are almost unknown where the 
hardier ByBtem of propagation is followed. 
Again, with autumn propagation the cuttings 
get nicely rooted before tne hard weather sets 
in, and however severe the winter may be the 
plants pass through unharmed, and with the 
advent of the spring season break out into 
numerous sturdy growths. Plants of this kind 
when placed in their flowering quarters, go ahead 
more quickly than plants raised in frames. 
What .your correspondent says regarding the 
aspect in which to plant is right, especially 
when he refers to tne fact that a southern 
aspect, provided it be open and airy, is very 
good, although, of course, a cooler position in 
gardens is desirable. Tufted Pannes in ray 
garden are planted in a very open and exposed 
situation, tne beds catching the sun in the 
earliest hour of the morning, right throughout 
the day, and never missing the sun’s influence 
until it sets in the evening. These facts 
should prove that these plants will thrive in 
almost any position. I do not share the views 
of your correspondent respecting the decorative 
value of the blossoms, and go so far as to say 
that for indoor decoration they have few equals. 
Small tubes, specimen glasses, shallow bowls and 
dishes, besides many other receptacles, answer 
well for their display. The larger bowls and 
dishes are sometimes lightly filled w’ith fresh 
green Moss, and in this material the blossoms 
may be arranged with ease. As the Tufted 
Pansies are so profuse in their display there 
should be no difficulty in renewing the supplies 
every other day. The “ foe ” which causes the 
leaves to turn yellow and the plant afterwards 
to collapse is probably the leather-jacket grub, 
which, if the roots be inspected, may be found 
secreted there. Pansies grown in the same 
position for several years in succession appear 
to impoverish the soil to such an extent as to 
cause frequent failure. Change of quarters is, 
therefore, desirable. D. B. Crane. 


SWEET PEAS, PLANTING OUT. 
There is no time like the present for planting 
out Sweet Peas raised uncler glass in pots, the 
danger of severe frosts now being somewhat 
remote. A good open position suits the Sweet 
Pea admirably, given abundant room and suit¬ 
able soil. The ground intended for their recep¬ 
tion should have been deeply dug, and during 
the past week or two exposed to sun and air, so 
that the soil is nice and friable. To obtain the 
best results the system of setting out each pot 
of plants in a clump of five or six seedlings is 
by most growers now practised, and when one 
considers the remarkable display that each 
clump gives, it is a matter for surprise that the 
system is not more often followed. The Sweet 
Pea revels in soil of a deep and rich character. 
The clumps should be arranged ‘t feet apart, and 
if a large number bo planted, necessitating 
several rows, the same distance between the 
latter should also be observed. That full 
advantage may be gained of light and air it is 
better to plant the rows alternately, thus— 


In this w'ay it is an easy matter to examine the 
plants later in the season when tne spent 
blossoms have to be removed and other details 
of culture followed. Before planting each 
clump a hole should be taken out some 
18 inches or more deep and about la inches in 
diameter, also stirring up the soil at the bottom 
at the time. The hole should then be half filled 
with some good manure, partially rotten, and 
this trodden in firmly. A layer of the garden 
soil should then follow, and on this, in turn, 
the ball of earth, as shaken out of the pots. 
Fill in all round with soil, making this firm 
after, and leaving the centre, in which the 
plants are imbedded, slightly hollowed out. 
Should the weather be dry, each clump should 
have a thorough watering, and the soil around 
the plants dusted with soot to keep slugs at 
bay, as they are a frequent source of trouble at 
this early period. It is well to repeat this 
dusting with soot at intervals during tne spring 


and early summer. If the plants were not 
staked with small twiggy pieces of sticks when 
they were in the pots, this should be done 
immediately after planting, and, to keep the 
growths in an upright position until their tendrils 
find their support in a natural fashion, the 
stakes should De encircled by a piece of raflia, 
securely tied. The frequent stirring of the soil 
between the clumps of plants during the grow¬ 
ing season is a great advantage, retaining the 
moisture at the roots. During the next week 
or two sufficient sticks should be got ready for 
staking. These should be quite 0 feet in length. 
Instead of staking the clumps with the heads of 
the sticks slanting inwards, they should be 
arranged in a perpendicular fashion, this pro¬ 
longing the season of flowering considerably. 

E. *G. 


THE CROWN ANEMONE. 

Seed may be sown at any time daring the 
spring months, indoors or out, but much better 
results can be hod from sowing in ordinary cut¬ 
ting boxes filled with a rich mixture of sifted 
soil. The trouble of sowing in boxes is but 
little, though it may seem more than that 
obtained from outdoor treatment. The latter 
course is subject to failures, as insects and slugs 
are often very persistent in showery weather, 
and in dry periods, unless carefully attended 
to with water, the seeds do not come up 
well. In boxes the seeds can be watered daily 
without much exertion, and if sown thinly 
the seedlings may be left undisturbed until 
they are of a suitable size for permanent plant¬ 
ing, whether in beds or borders. The earlier in 
the season they are sown the sooner, of course, 
they commence to bloom, and the stronger the 
plants the greater the number of flowers there is 
to cut. Once they are planted in a suitable soil 
and position, they continue to yield their yearly 
crop of bright blossoms, which those having a 
large Rupply of cut flowers to furnish find most 
useful. It is a very good plan to sow a few 
seeds every year, and if these are obtained from 
a good source there is the prospect of getting 
additional colours and shades. Of course, one 
may save his own seeds. Where it has not 
already been done there is yet time for sowing, 
obtaining, if possible, seeds of the present 
year’s growth. In mild winters they commence 
to bloom very early and continue to almost 
midsummer. By making an annual sowing 
either from home-sated or purchased seeds, 
there is the opportunity of weeding out those 
of indifferent colour ana small size. The plants 
after four years, although large in size, give 
smaller flowers than young ones, and some from 
accident and other causes die out and thus leave 
vacancies requiring to be filled up. 


MY NEW GARDEN. * 

The garden of my new home was a wilderness 
with hardly a flowering shrub to be seen, and 
overgrown with Laurels. As the house stands 
on the top of a hill, these Laurels were no doubt 
planted for shelter, but for years they have 
never been cut back. The first thing to bo done 
was to clear some of these Laurels away. This 
was done and the soil prepared for the shrubs, 
etc., which were to be planted in the spring. 
This has been finished, and very well the lira 
looks wdth a double Yew hedge at the back, 
which in time is intended to hide the kitchen 
wrindows. In front of the Yew' hedge I have 
planted a variety of flowering shrubs, such as 
the Buddleia gloliosa, Ceanothus azureus. Lilac, 
Prunus, etc., and in front of all I hope to have 
a bed this Bummer of Hvacinthus candicans. 
Gladiolus, and Japan Anemones. Having 
cleared aw'ay another bank of Laurels to the 
east of a little old-fashioned garden, consisting 
of small odd-shaped beds, I have now made a 
splendid bed tor herbaceous plants. * I 
have planted a row of Delphiniums, all 
colours, of my own raising, and very’ beautiful 
they were last year, even as seedlings. Holly¬ 
hocks and many kinds of Lilies form part of the 
centre of the border. Large clumps of Pceonies, 
both double and single, 8tatices, CEnothera, tall 
and dwarf, Eryngium, Dictaranus (Burning 
Bush), and many other lovely plants have found 
their way into this border. Many friends have 
also helped to make it beautiful. I intend to 
fill the odd-shaped beds of this garden with 
annuals this year, but next autumn I hope to 
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S lant nothing but Roses here, each bed with a 
ifferent variety—La France in one, Marie Van 
Houtte, Viscountess Folkestone, Gustave Regis, 
with its lovely long-shaped buds, in others. 
Planted with the Roses, Carnations and 
Mignonette look lovely, and they flower after 
the Roses arc over. I have cut some new beds 
in front of the greenhouse, and these J hope 
will look bright this summer. Sweet Peas are 
to be in the w’&lled-in kitchen garden, planted 
in rows on either side of the centre path, and 
in different colours. I have the first lot in as I 
write, having been started under glass, but 
I rather tremble for them with these cold 
March winds. Given warm rains in April 
and sunshine in May the garden will this year 
look very different from what it did lost year, 
and another year I shall hope to do more. 
Round the edge of the terrace I hope to plant 
Honeysuckles and climbers, allowing them to 
grow at their own sweet will. 

K. J. HffrwooD. 
Olevering If all , Wickham Market. 


CROWN IMPERIALS. ; 

Amono the hosts of hardy bulbous plants 
flowering quite early’ in the'spring-time, and it 
may also be added quite regularly too, we have 
none to compare with these handsome and 
vigorous subjects. Yet it is not in every garden 
that success is assured, generally’, however, for 
the reason that an indifferent method of 
culture—or, w’orse still, no method at all—is 
adopted. These Crown Imperials relegated to 
the shrubbery, where the soil usually is poor 
and impoverished, may do fairly well for a 
season or two, perhaps, because however poor a 
soil may be, a freshly introduced bulb will 
assuredly get the benefit of the change of soil 
for the moment. But the benefit will lint long 
endure, nor w’ill the progress be at ail propor¬ 
tionate with wfliat is usual with these things. 
In fact, they like and prefer a deep and rather 
strong soil, and failing this, periodical trans¬ 
planting into fresh positions w’here the soil is 
good w'ill produce very good results. The 
shrubbery is the least suitable of positions for 
the plants; that is, provided it is the shrubbery 
one too often cannot help seeing in the garden— 
the dense impenetrable mass of grow’th and under¬ 
growth that has resulted from years of running 
wild. The front of a well-kept shrubbery is a 
different place altogether, ana here the plants 
may be expected to do well and make a display 
worthy the group. The chief things to bear in 
mind are deep planting and good soil, and where 
these are coupled with early* planting also there 
is not much to fear. No group of bulbs is so 
hardy as these. A rather striking feature is the 
remarkably rapid growth these put on in a few 
weeks or even days when the w’eather is genial, 
a couple of feet of strong growth being made in 
an incredibly* short time. 

Perhaps the best means of utilising these 
things is in groups, planting four or six bulbs in 
a spot, and over an area of not less than 2 feet. 
The strong growth and big bulbs quickly 
exhaust the soil, and W’hen followed by crowd¬ 
ing at the root, grow’th soon becomes weak anti 
flowers less plentiful. When Btrong ’the plants 
reach J feet high, and sometimes more ; then it 
is that the huge drooping blossoms are seen to 
advantage. Though the yellow kinds are much 
favoured those of a brownish-chestnut or crim¬ 
son are very effective by* reason of the contrast. 
The plants yield seed freely if in good condition, 
and, where it is desired, these should be Bavetl 
for increasing the stock. The best seeds are 
obtained by fertilising, and for this purpose one 
or two (not more) flowers should be retained to 
each spike. Any fresh plantations are best 
made in August, as the bulbs go to rest quite 
early after flowering is over. K. 


Pansies in their second year.—I 

enclose a few specimen Pansies from plants 
that I grew last year. I kept them constantly 
cut back, and never allowed them to seed. 1 
had innumerable blossoms of this class from 
Mav to the beginning of September. I then 
took up all the old roots, cut them back till 
hardly an inch of stem remained, and replanted 
in another bed, similar in situation to the 
former one, with plenty of good stable-manure 
dug in. They threw out a few blossoms early 
in April, each blossom as fine as any first-year 
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specimen of its class need be, and each plant is 
now a solid mass of bloom, the flowers as fine, 
if not finer, than last year, the colours quite as 
good, and the stalks quite as long as they were 
in their first year. The subsoil is boulder clay, 
very wet and heavy in winter, caked on the 
surface like burnt brick in summer ; situation 
south-west, in full sunshine all day. 1 gave the 
plants no water all last summer beyond an occa¬ 
sional dose of weak liquid-manure when first 
put into blooming quarters. It seems hardly 
worth while to grow fresh seedlings every year 
if such satisfactory results can be obtained by 
the simple process above described. I do not 
grow Pansies for exhibition, merely for colour 
in the garden and length of bloom, and I do not 
claim anything exceptional in the way of size 
for these, but I think the colours can hardly be 
surpassed.—W., South Devon. 

[Very handsome flowers, the colours rich and 
varied.— Ed.] 


NARCISSUS WHITE WINGS. 

This is a creamy-white form of the well-known 
N. princeps, raised at Ardcaim, Cork, by Mr. 


through October. When the weather is very 
sharp I lay a mat over them. If the weather 
is favourable in January I spread a mixture of 
soot and leaf-soil over the beds and fork it well 
in. Again, in February, I fork them again very 
lightly. In March the cuttings will be strong, 
sturdy plants, and the lights are taken off in 
the clay and put on again at night. If extra 
sharp they are tilted well at the back. About 
the third week in March I level the beds and 
mark them out 4 feet wide. This holds three 
rows of plants, 1 foot apart and 1 foot on each 
ride. Igive theplantsa good soaking a day before 
I want to begin planting out. I then take them 
up with a trowel with a good ball of soil, and 
just dip them in a solution of soft-soap and 
water for fear of green-fly. Holes are then 
made 1 foot apart, and a little potting-soil put 
at the bottom. The plants are tnen put in and a 
little more put round them and pressed moder¬ 
ately firm, with only a small portion of the 
plant above ground. If put in deeply, they 
stand the dry weather better. I water them 
and put a largo flower-jot over each to shade 
it and keep severo frost off. A little soot 
is sprinkled round each to keep the slugs 


Narcissus White Wings (a white N. princeps). 


W. B. Hartland. It has all the vigorous con¬ 
stitution of its parent, and will live and thrive 
in all sorts of soils. It is a distinct and beauti¬ 
ful Daffodil. 


HOW TO GROW PANSIES. 

A9 the planting season is upon us I would like to 
give a few notes as to my culture of above, 
which may be of use to readers. My garden 
faces north, having a wall 4 feet high to the 
north and one on the west 9 feet, my house 
being to the south of the beds, giving them a 
fair amount of shade at midday. The soil is a 
nice loam, inclined to be light. In autumn it 
is deeply dug and a good layer of well-rotted 
COw-manure put at the bottom of the trench. 
This, I find, holds the moisture and keeps the 
plants cool at the roots. The soil is let lie 
rough for a time (October). In putting in the 
etrttings I have a two-light frame. I fill this 
up to within 9 inches of the top with a mixture 
ot loam, leaf-soil, peat, and sand. Cuttings of 
the young growths, about 2 inches long, are 
made, and dibbled in 3 inches apart. I give them 
a good watering, put the lights on, keep close, 
and give a slight shading. In about a week I 
give air when favourable, .(puttings are nut in 
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off. The pots are taken off for an hour or 
so when the weather is favourable. They 
soon start away in the new soil. A week 
after the pots are removed for good. A 
month after planting I sprinkle a little sulphate 
of ammonia, as much as would lie on a half- 
crown, round the plants, and hoe it well in and 
give a good watering. As the season advances 
a layer of well-rotted manure is spread all over 
the bed to keep the moisture in. Water should 
be plentifully supplied in hot, dry weather. All 
flower-buds are nipped off if for exhibition till 
about three weeks from the show, unless the 
weather is forcing, when a fortnight would be 
ample. The buds should be shaded when open¬ 
ing, as they grow much larger and are better 
coloured. If old growth is cut out at intervals 
I find the young shoots give me the best 
flowers in August. By this culture I have 
been awarded fifteen prizes, including silver 
medal. R. T. Howell. 

Middle Abton, Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


deposit that collects in lakes or ponds. 8c me 
of the kinds may be fairly well grown iti lar v 
pots, and made to do service in smaller tanks or 
ornamental fountain basins. The commoner 
kinds will be better for groups near to the 
margin of the lake or pond, wdiich, if deep, may 
be readily rendered less so by a load or two ol stiff 
i clay that would not readily wash about. On 
this bed of clay some rather heavy material, as, 
for instance, clayey loam, with a liberal addition 
of cow-manure, free of straw, and the like, may 
be placed, raising the soil so that the plants when 
immersed will be fully 6 inches below the water’s 
surface. A good way of getting these aquatics 
into position is to fix the roots to a brick or 
stone, again fixed to a short stout stake, and so 
peg them into position, or by tying the roots 
securely in a pot or small basket sink them 
where wanted. In shallow water the plants 
may be placed in position in their pots, employ¬ 
ing a stono or two well pressed into the soil to 
keep the plants steady. After the first season 
the plants will take care of themselves. 

■ Sagittabia 8A< ; ittifolia (the common Arrow¬ 
head) is one of the most distinct of British 
waterside plants. Its flowers aro white, with 
dark-coloured anthers. In 
its wild state the plant is 
frequently seen in rather 
deep water, but this is not 
essential to its success 
under cultivation. 

S. graminea, also called 
S. gracilis, is a neat and 
rather pretty kind, better 
suited for smaller areas. 
Flowers white, height 1£ 
feet. Another species is 
S. nETEROPHYLLA, which 
is of taller growth, but the 
scape of this is rarely 
strong enough to keep it 
erect when flowering. One 
of the finest of all this race, 
however, is 

S. M0NTEVIDEN8IS, a bold 
and striking species that 
produces large leaves, often 

3 feet high, and bold 
spikes of single flowers in 
whorls ; the blossoms in¬ 
dividually are pure white, 
yet rendered doubly con- 
picuous in having a crim¬ 
son spot at the base of 
each petal Unfortunately, 
this is not perfectly hardy, 
though it is more than 
likely if deeply immersed 
that it may be so. It is so 
good and striking a plant 
that those who possess a 
sufficient stock may put 
this to the test. 

S. VARIABILI8 is a bold 
and strong-growing kind 
that when established 
attains to close upon 

4 feet high. Of this there 
are several distinct forms—S. v. hastata, S. v. 
latifolia, and S. v. flore-pleno. With respect to 
the double-flowered kinds, which are among the 
finest of all hardy plants, there is evident confu¬ 
sion. Many years ago the finest of the double- 
flowered kinds was known generally as Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia fl.-pl. It is probably this self¬ 
same plant that to-day is freely catalogued as 
S. japonica plena, and which may prove to be 
either the above-named double-flowered form of 
S. variabilis, or S. v. latifolia fl.-pl. The ^ 
flowers individually are large and very double, 
more, in fact, like a gigantic Stock, and when 
freely grouped near the margin of the pond 
or lake it is very effective. The plant is perfectly 
hardy even though only immersed a few inches 
in the water. The best time for dividing and 
replanting these things is quite early in spring 
or late in summer when flowering is past. E. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


I often think it would be a good thing if 
children were more encouraged to garden. Let 
them have a little flower garden, and kitchen 
' garden too, if possible. See that they are of a 


ARROWHEAD (SAGITTARIA). 

The members of the Arrowhead family aro 

eaaily grown, as they all delight in moisture, , workable size for the little hands, and'that once 
with their roots rambling in the rich muddy 


given they are properly attended to. It is 
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wonderful how much knowledge and practical 
experience may thus be acquired. Even when 
the inevitable disappointments occur, properly 
encouraged these need only Bpur them on to 
fresh efforts, thereby doing much towards the 
formation of the child’s character. Then, again, 
how many little acts of kindness it puts within 
their power—taking a bunch of flowers of their 
own growing to a sick child in the village, 
perhaps, or some old friend. The best child’s 
garden is a strip not more than 3 feet wide; if 
too brood the middle cannot be conveniently 
reached. ** Hen and Chicken ” Daisies make 
a delightful edging. I would have a red 
Geranium at each corner, from which cuttings 
can be taken by the owner and kept in pots 
through the winter on the nursery window- 
ledge. Pansies, Carnations, Poppies, Mignon¬ 
ette, etc., are all easily grown, and put a good 
Rose (one of the bright red, sweetly scented 
kinds) in the centre. The little “ Fairy Roses ” 
look as if made for children. Another arrange¬ 
ment, where two sides of a wall can be given, 
is to build up a rockery in the comer. This can 
lie filled with Ferns, Daffodil bulbs, Snow¬ 
drops, Crocus, Scilla, Forget-me-not, etc., 
giving something to look forward to in the 
spring. Oyster-shells, green glass, and spa 
will also, doubtless, find their way there. 
In front of the rockery and curved round it 
have a‘very narrow path, and in front of that 
again a narrow border, following the same 
curve. A Rose at each end or climbing up the 
wall on each side would look well. I would 
encourage children to plant sweet-smelling 
flowers, such as Cherry-pie, Lemon Verbena, or, 
if these cannot be managed, what can l>e 
Hweeter than Primroses, Cowslips, Sweet Brier, 
etc. ? Years later these scents will recall to 
them their happy hours in these little gardens. 
I^t them, as far as possible, buy their own 
seeds with their own money. Let them learn to 
arrange flowers tastefully in vases, also bouquets 
and button - holes, thus training the little 
fingers on the “ kindergarten ” system. If the 
dinner-table be prettily decked with flowers, 
even if the cook should fail to please, the eye 
will be satisfied. Another thing, when the 
flowers are arranged let those who put them 
there see they do not starve and (lie from lack 
of water. As the children get older help them 
to make notes of successes and failures for 
future reference, or of any new experiment. 
All this will help to develop an orderly mind— 
"Learning without tears” one might say. I 
do not know if any technical instruction in 
gardening or botany is ever given—certainly 
not in this part of England—but surely in some 
rural parts of the country these would lie 
appreciated, and the money might bo worse 
spent. (Mrs.) M. L. Hulton. 

IIniton Park , Dolt on-lt-Moor x, Lancashire, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Narcissus triandrus albus.—I enclose photo¬ 
graph of the beautiful N. triandrus albus. Planted in the 
autumn of 1893, the bulbs did nothing the first year, but 
they bloomed freely this spring. I was, unfortunately, 
obliged to photograph the group before all the buds bad 
opened. Owing to the presence of very large paper-mills 
in the immediate neighbourhood, mine is a distinctly 
smutty garden.—C. P., Sittingboume, Kent. 

Ornlthog&luxn arablcum. —I received some bulbs 
direct from the Cape in April, 1898. Planted in a sunny 
border they began to grow at once, and flowered freely in 
August. In November I bought some more in London, 
and planted them close to the others, but from that day 
to this no growth of any kind has been made by either lot 
of bulbs, though, on examination, I find them quite sound 
but without roots. The soil is a light loam, enriched 
with old hot-bed manure. Will some one kindly tell me 
where my treatment has been wrong, as it 9 eems unusual 
for the bulbs to keep sound so long without flowering ?— 
Charles Prentis, “ Bankside," Sittingboume, Kent. 

TroHlus Orange Globe. — Of all the 

Globe-flowers this is certainly the finest both in 
colour and in size as well as in the stature of the 
plant. It is at the moment perhaps the finest 
plant in the garden, particularly where a fairly 
stiff and moisture-holding soil supplies it with 
all it needs in this respect. Not less good in 
colour is T. Fortunei, but this compared with 
the former lacks size, and consequently effect, 
in the garden where Orange Globe is so con¬ 
spicuous a feature. Few good perennials are 
less exacting in their requirements than these, 
if given deep and good soil. 

Geum Heldreicbi.— This we noted re¬ 
cently quite a mass of its red-orange flowers at 
less than 12 inches high. This is the case in 
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the original form, but there is another its exact 
counterpart so far as the blossoms are concerned, 
but yet possessing the taller and more straggling 
habit of G. miniatum. In this way the last- 
named can scarcely prove so effective, yet still 
a useful and valuable subject where a little 
more scope can be given it. Another beautiful 
plant is G. H. luteum, with clear yellow finely- 
shaped flowers. All these are valuable, not 
merely in the garden, but equally so for vase 
decoration and the like; indeed, in this way the 
colour iB seen to excellent advantage. 

Tufted Pansy Stobhill Gem.— This 
may safely be described as one of the finest of 
the Fancy type of these flowers, and is seen in 
much better condition in the spring and early 
summer, particularly in the south of England, 
than at any other time. In the north, and also 
in the midlands, magnificent examples are often 
met with all through the summer, the cooler 
conditions generally prevailing there at all 
times probably accounting for this. The colour 
is a deep velvety-purple, upper petals shading 
off to a pale lavender. Readers who are familiar 
with Mrs. H. Bellamy will appreciate this when 
it is stated to be a great advance upon that 
variety. The plants are now flowering freely. 
—D. B. C. 

Making a garden (A. C. B.).— The site 
marked with red ink on west side of house 
appears' to be the most convenient for green¬ 
house, and there is no reason why plants should 
not do well in it, though the sun would not 
reach it very early in the day. There is no 
reason why the plot given up to fruit culture 
which absorbs half the land should not also—for 
some year's, at any rate—be made to produce 
some vegetables, only leave a reasonable space 
round each tree. Damage is often done by dig¬ 
ging and planting close up to the stems of the 
trees. The piece of lawn on which the window 
looks out might be converted into a very pretty 
spot for Roses and other flowers. The simplest 
and best arrangement appears to be to have the 
centre, lawn with a broad but not necessarily a 
straight or formal margin of border round it. 
At the bottom a weeping tree or a shade tree of 
some kind might be planted to shelter a garden 
seat. We should run an easy curving line 
round the outside, and outside the curved line 
trench up the ground and plant Roses or other 
flowers, reserving a bit of lawn in the centre. 
Poultry-manure can be made into liquid-manure 
by adding water to it in a tub, as you have 
done. A better way would be to tie up half-a- 
bushel in a canvas bag and sink it in the water. 
There wnuld be no advantage in using lime 
with it, though a little soot would be beneficial 
occasionally, as would also, when the Rose-buds 
were forming, a little guano. 

Annuals and perennials (Delta).— l, 
You cannot do better than follow the lines you 
suggest for the present season. You should, 
however, include the Asters as among the more 
valuable of late-flow r ering things. As you have 
plenty of storage for such plants in winter, you 
may also plant single and Cactus Dahlias; 
these, with the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, all of which are obtainable in rooted 
plants cheaply, will give you plenty of late 
bloom this year. Nor is it at all late to plant 
many hardy perennials. 2, Primroses, Poly¬ 
anthus, Wallflowers, Columbines, Violas, Ice¬ 
land Poppies, and Gaillardias may all be sowm 
at once in open ground, selecting a rather 
favoured position, not too hot, and transplant¬ 
ing in early autumn. The Carnations should be 
sown in pans or boxes of light soil, and either 
potted or pricked off when large enough, plant¬ 
ing them in permanent positions in early autumn, 
or sooner if attention can bo given for a time 
after planting. Single Pyrethrums may be 
treated similarly, but we cannot advise you to 
take the same steps with double Pyrethrums ; 
these you had better obtain in plants early in 
September, unless you could now plant them in 
permanent positions. The Gentian, also, will 
be best purchased in plants ; it is very cheap by 
the hundred, whereas seed is very erratic and 
may not germinate, even if fresh and good, for 
18 months. 3, Annual Chrysanthemums are 
treated both ways, and w’here transplanting is 
not carefully done the open-ground sowing and 
subsequent thinning are the better plan. 4, 
Campanulas, Kniphofias, Columbines, Gail¬ 
lardias, Aubrietias, Helen i urns, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Lupins, Lychnis, Oriental Poppies, 


(Enotheras, Polemonium, Linaria, Larkspurs, 
Lobelias, Hollyhock, Potentilla, Inulas, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Everlasting Peas, Alstrce- 
merias, Geums, Iberis, Coreopsis, Anthemia 
Kelwayi, Auriculas, Agrostemma, Anemone 
coronaria, A. sylvestris, Alyssum, Anchusa 
italica, Galega officinalis alba, and many more. 
Sow the seeds thinly in drills, or by sowing 
broadcast a small patch of each kind trans¬ 
planting may be saved. In all cases the smallest 
seeds require care, and if covered at all should 
only be lightly so. Shading with bushes or 
canvas and attention to such important details 
as watering must not be overlooked. The 
Campanulas—usually a small-seeded group- 
may be treated separately, and finely sifted soil 
only used for covering. Such things should do 
well in your locality. 

Perennials from seed. —I am moving 
end of June, and shall have in new house a large 
garden (not overlooked, but open to sunshine 
nearly all day), unstocked, although in splendid 
condition. Could you give me a list of the very 
best perennials, the seeds of which I could sow 
by July 1, to bloom the following summer? I 
shall have a large frame, 9 feot by 4 feet 
G inches, and desire to have a good show*, some¬ 
thing out of the common. —Page Green. 

[The date you mention is late for seed sowing 
when it is desired the plants shall flower the 
ensuing summer. It is quite probable that- not 
a few seeds would not germinate before the late 
autumn, and others not till the following Rpring. 
Much of this, however, depends on the quality 
and freshness of the seeds obtained. A better 
way, as you wish for “ something out of the 
common,” would be to obtain plants either 
wholly or in part. This, in conjunction with 
raising seedlings, would make a more reliable 
display. You give no idea of the size of your 
garden, and we are therefore at a loss whether 
you need large or dwarf-growing subjects. 
Those named are among the beat things obtain¬ 
able in seeds. All the Eremuri are to be had 
from seeds, and none are more uncommon, but 
these plants take five or six years to reach the 
flowering stage. Anemone sylvestris, Aquilegiaa 
in variety, Agrostemma flos Jovis, A. atro- 
sanguineum, Anchusa italica, Armerias any, 
a selection of Michaelmas Daisies, also Aster 
alpinus superbus, Aubrietias in variety, alpine 
Auriculas, Campanulas in variety, Chelone 
barbata Torreyi, Crucianella coccinea, Erigeron 
aurantiocus, any Eryngiums, Gaillardia grandi- 
flora maxima, Galega officinalis alba, Gypsophila 
paniculata, Hollyhocks, Lupimm polyphyllu* 
albus, Lychnis Haageana, L. chalcedonies, 
Papaver orientate, P. brae tea turn, P. nudicauh* 
in variety, single Pyrethrums, Primula rosea, 
P. cashmeriana, P. denticulate, Scabiosa cauca- 
sica, Statice latifolia, Trollius various, Zausoh- 
neria californica, and Thalictrum aquilegifo- 
lium are some of the most likely to meet your 
wants. We say again, however, that a Large 
majority of the finest hardy perennials are of 
necessity excluded as not likely to conform to 
your requirements on the one hand, or not being 
procurable from seeds on the other, or, thirdly, 
not likely to reach the flow-ering stage in so 
short a time. Those plants most likely to fully 
conform w ith your w ishes are certainly not 
uncommon, but the reverse. At a cost not 
greatly exceeding that of seeds you could get a 
nice assortment of showy plants, whose flower¬ 
ing next year in the main would be almost a 
certainty. Trusting to Heeds alone is not likely 
to give you all the satisfaction you expect next 
year. We advise you to reconsider tho 
matter.] 

Planting Carnations.— When late layer* 
are left where layered all the winter, and are 
lifted and planted in fresh soil in the spring, tfic 
clumps of soil and roots being of an irregular and 
not contracted nature are most suitable for such 
transplanting. It is the same with layers luted 
from the open ground and planted thickly into 
a frame under a south wall in the autumn. *)Ui 

S lanting for shelter of that description is 
esirable, except where the soil is naturall.' 
stiff or wet, as Carnations are very impatient o 
much moisture, whether for roots or fol ,a ^ 
especially during the winter months, whe 
the position is elevated and soil ordmaruy 
porous and drained. Carnations, as a ru » 
are better planted where to bloom in • 
autumn than housed in frames, in which _ • 
I atmosphere often becomes close and damp- 
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90 many persors may just now either have 
young plants in pots or may' be purchasing 
stock in pots, in which, because small, the 
roots have become greatly contracted. When 
such pot plants are put out where to bloom, it is 
wise to partially liberate the roots from the ball 
so that more rea dy' contact with the new soil 
may be had. When so planting of any wintered 
over it is also wise to have some good loam, old 
hot-bed manure, wood-ashes, ami sharp sand to 
place about the roots, especially where the soil 
is naturally cold. With such porous material 
it is also possible in planting to fix the soil 
more firmly about the roots, as if that be not 
done the plant sutlers from drought.—A. D. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Destroying black ants. — Can you 

recommend something to destroy the large 
black ants which infest our woods' and banks ? 
The nests are very' large, mode principally of 
Larch-spines and such like things, and have a 
|K<culiar appearance from the busy' moving 


weather. The spraying is required more often 
in wet weather than in dry. After the leaves 
are well formed and hardened, the “ Bordeaux- 
mixture" may be used of the usual strength.— 
G. S. S.] 

Peas attacked by millipedes—I am 

enclosing garden Pea attacked by a kind of 
worm (two worms also enclosed separately). 
The Pea haulm is about 6 inches high. I shall 
thank you to tell me if I can do anything to 
save the rest of the row ; also tho name of the 
pest ?— Subscriber. 

[Your Peas are attacked by the spotted snake 
millipede (Blanjulus guttulatus), one of the 
most destructive pests that we have in gardens. 
Insecticides are of no use, but a good dressing 
of nitrate of soda, w'ell watered in, would he of 
use to the plants and obnoxious to the milli¬ 
pedes, and might make them shift their quar¬ 
ters. You may trap them by' burying slices of 
Turnip, Mangold, or Carrot* just below the 
surface ; a small wooden skewer stuck into each 
slice renders it easier to handle, and will show 
where tho bait is buried. Pieces of slate, tile, 


PLANTS FOR EDGING GROUPS. 
Nothing adds so much to the beauty of a group 
of plants as a suitable edging. The annexed 
illustration shows well a bold group of Hydran¬ 
geas in flower, edged with Maiden-hair and 
Pteris Ferns. 

Of plants suitable for the purpose, Isolepis 
gracilis stands foremost. This may be grown 
with little trouble, and is readily increased by 
division. When it is desirable to increase or 
renew the stock, a few of the old plants may be 
broken up, and if they have not stood long 
enough to get weak and unhealthy they 
will soon start away. Provided the plant* are 
in a fairly warm house, they may be oroken up 
at any season of the year. They should be 
potted in a rich loamy compost. Like most 
Grasses, this likes plenty of moisture at the 
root and to be well exposed to the sun. Liquid- 
manure may be used frfcely after the pots are 
well filled with roots. Panicum variegatum is 
a good companion for the above, but requires 
rather more warmth. During the winter it 
must he kept in a stove temperature. This 



Group of IHJnuigp&t edged with Ferns. 


about of the aids. I have seen them liefore in 
Fir-woods. 1 have tried burning out the nests, 
and scattering them, and the other usual reme¬ 
dies. Digging out in winter is of no use, as 
nothing is to be found in the heart of the nests 
in the winter.—L. K. Prescott. 


[Have you tried soaking the nests with boil¬ 
ing water? If not, that should effect your 
purpose. The nests may be in such a position 
that the water cannot be made to run into 
them, hut if they are not I should open the 
nests with a spade and then pour in the water. 
It will l»e more effective if the operation could 
be performed after all the inmateH of the nest 
have retired into it for tho night.—G. S. S.] 
Blight on Pear-leaves —Would you 
kindly inform me what blight has infested the 
leaves enclosed, and what remedy is most suc¬ 
cessful?— Piri'8 Mollis. 

[The Pear-leaves you sent wore attacked by 
the 44 Leaf-Bcald,” or “ Leaf-blight ” fungus 
(Entomosporiurn maculatum). Thebadlyaffected 
leaves should be picked off, if possible! at once, 
and burned. As soon as the leaves begin to 
expand they should lie sprayed with mbited 
“ Bonleaux-mixture.” This should l»e repeated 
every two weeks or four 
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brick, or board laid near the Peas make good may be propagated from cuttings ; several cut- 
traps, as the millipedes often hide under them tings put into a pot and stop|»od once after 
during the day. These traps, os well as the they are rooted may be left to grow and spread 
others, should he examined every morning.— over the pots. Light sandy soil should be used, 
G. S. 8.J * as when treated too liberally it loses its varie- 

Fungus on Gooseberry - leaves. —I gation. 
will be much obliged if you will tell me what In the summer it may he used for the 
this blight on Gooseberry-bushes is, and what is conservatory, and w'ill keep well for a con- 
the best treatment? It spoiled the fruit last siderahle time, but during the winter it is 
year.— Christabki.. of no use except in the stove. Ficus repens is 

[Your Gooseberries are attacked by the a very serviceable plant both for covering walls 
“ Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungus " (/Eeidium and as an edging plant ; it is also a good plant 
groBsularia*), a by no means uncommon fungUB, for covering baskets, etc. For Nephrolepis and 
but it is not often that it occurs in sufficient other Ferns which do not hang over the sides of 
abundance to harm the crop. A little later, if the baskets this forms a pretty covering. As 
you examine one of these red spots, you will an edging plant it should be grown several 
find a number of small cup-like bodies contain- plants together, and may he allowed to grow to 
ing spores. You should go over the bushes and any length, according to circumstances. Cut- 
pick off and burn all the aflected leaves as soon tings taken from the tips of young growing 
as possible to prevent the fungus distributing shoots will root freely in the propagating pit ; 
its spores. Many of these fungi have a sort of they may be put into small pots several 

dual existence. The spores from the Gooseberry together, and potted on after tney are well 

Cluster Cups do not germinate on the Goose- rooted. They will do well in any ordinary 

berry-leaves, but on those of Sedges, and rice compost. The value of this plant is that it 

I'ersd. If you have any plants belonging to the succeeds well in a cool greenhouse, and w hen 
genus Carex near the Gooseberry-hushes, used for decoration it will bear a good deal of 
remove thim as far off as possible.—G. S. S.J rough handling. Thflre.Selaginellaa 
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which may be recommended, but none are more 
serviceable than the old S. Kraussiana, or den¬ 
ticulate, as it is generally named. S. K. aurea, 
a most desirable variety, is rather more dense 
in habit, and when grown under a good light it 
has a beautiful golden-yellow hue. S. Poulteri 
forms a nice contrast, being of a deep green; 
it is, perhaps, a little too slow in growth to 
become much used for ordinary decoration. 
S. ajpoda is another dense, compact-growing 
species, and the beautiful bluish-tinted S. cassia, 
which, however, requires more heat than the 
others named, must be included. All the 
Selaginellas require replacing with young stock, 
and they are easily established. The young 
tips should be put into the pots that they are to 
be grown on in, in little tufts. The pots may 
be filled three parts full with rough siftings or 
other loose material and surfaced with a Tittle 
better compost. The Selaginellas are very 
partial to plenty of moisture, but they suffer 
from excess, especially where the pots are not 
well drained. Tradescantia zebrina is a useful 
old plant for edging, growing freely under 
almost any conditions. For elevated stages, 
where the long growths can hang down, it is 
very effective, but it requires renewing from 
time to time, otherwise it gets ragged and 
untidy ; the variety multicolor is very pretty, 
but inclined to run out. When propagating, 
the best variegated shoots should be selected, 
and while the plants are growing the shoots 
which revert to the normal form may be cut 
away. If grown in light sandy soil it will not 
run out so much as when treated more liberally. 

Other plants might be named for the pur¬ 
pose, but the above will be sufficient for general 
use. W. 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

With the more extended cultivation of the 
Malmaison Carnation, varieties by sports have 
originated, or have been obtained by other 
means, until now there are no less than six good 
forms. The Malmaison (seefig. ,p. 161) has blush- 
white flowers, large and full. Then there is the 
pink variety, similar in every respect, save its 
colour. Of a deeper shade comes the rose 
coloured, with bright rosy flowers. Next to 
this there is the crimson, a very bright colour, 
the flowers not so double, but the petals broader. 
Then there is the striped form called Lady 
M iddleton, which is quite distinct. To complete 
the half-dozen there is the brilliant scarlet self- 
coloured Mme. Arthur Warocque. 

Propagation iB best done by layering as soon 
as the plants are out of flower; experts will 
succeed well with cuttings, but the layering is 
simple and more certain. A good plan is to 
prepare a bed of mellow loamy soil, into whioh 
the old plants can be planted out so as to 
facilitate layering. If in a frame so much the 
better, as shading and moisture can then be 
regulated. When layered in good time the 
young plants will be sufficiently rooted for 
potting up into either 3-inch or 4£-inch pots 
from about the middle until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. If earlier so much the better, but the 
middle of the month may be taken as a good 
time. When potted they should be stood fairly 
close together in pits near the glass, and given 
plenty of light and air as soon as fresh roots are 
formed. The next potting must be regulated 
according to the condition of the plantB. By 
fucking out the most forward a succession can 
thus be formed. Some will probably be fit 
for potting on by December, out the greater 
portion will more likely stand over until 
January. Six-inch or one size larger pots will 
be a sufficient shift. Unless the plants show 
unusual vigour these pots will be large enough 
to flower them in the first season. Only in 
particular cases will an extra shift be needed, 
and then it should only be a moderate one. 
Over-potting is a far greater evil than the 
opposite extreme, and Bhould be carefully 
avoided. That firm potting is beneficial almost 
goes without saying. A dash of leaf-soil or 
well-decomposed manure next the crocks will 
be a great assistance to the roots later on. 
Loam not too heavy is the staple soil. If there 
is a tendency to be at all retentive some road- 
scrapings or silver-sand could be added. Lime- 
rubble and soot, when used moderately, are 
excellent; the lime-rubble will assist in keep¬ 
ing the soil open, the soot will be obnoxious 
to wireworms, whilst both are stimnlants in no 
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small degree. These plants will flower from 
May onwards. When not wanted for fresh 
stock they should be grown on to bloom the 
following spring, and again the following year. 
Each succeeding year they will be found to 
flower earlier; thus it is easy to prolong the 
season. 

Green-fly is one of the greatest enemies; 
dusting with Tobacco-powder will, however, 
keep it down when and where fumigation is 
not convenient or desirable. Excess of moisture 
at the root and in the atmosphere Bhould be 
guarded against through the winter season. A 
steady growth is far better than a forced one, 
and a free circulation of air is at all times a 
most important point to be observed. This can 
be better effected in dull and damp weather by 
having a steady warmth in the pipes to encour¬ 
age a Tree ventilation. 


FICUS REPENS ON OPEN WALLS. 

I was somewhat surprised a few days ago to see j 
a wall completely covered with this in the most 
robust health, although at the time it was 1 
covered with snow. One would hardly expect 
to find a plant that has long figured as a stove 
plant braving an English winter, with only the 
protection of a brick wall. I suppose very few 
people in this locality would think of planting 
this Ficus in the open air. In this case, it was 
evidently more the result of accident than 
design, for one could see that it had escaped 
from a glass-house close by, having forced itself 
through between the woodwork and the wall, 
and then spread out in all directions. On the 
strength of the above, I can safely recommend 
it as* one of the best of cold greenhouse climbers 
for covering any unsightly walls, or forming 
screens under any kind of glass coverings. As 
a basket-plant it has few equals, for its growth 
is so tough and wiry that it withstands rough 
treatment that would be fatal to the majority 
of tender subjects that are usually employed. 
Qo*port. James Groom. 


PAPER AS A PROTECTION. 


atmosphere till good progress has been made. 
Cool treatment during the summer and a shelf 
near the glass in a warm greenhouse suit these 
Primulas. The closer the trusses are kept cut, 
the more the plants seem to produce. 

Curious growth on Cactus.— I will be 
much obliged if you will tell me why my CactuB, 
of which I enclose a leaf, has run riot ? All the 
leaves are the same. I think these long runners 
ought to have been blossoms last summer. 
Should they be cut off now ?—Ltavesden green, 
Watford. 

[The specimen sent appears to bePhyllocactus 
crenatus, which frequently behaves in this 
manner, but seldom to the extent of the en¬ 
closed leaf. Plants that have been grown in a 
moist atmosphere are, as a rule, more subject to 
this peculiar growth than those which are in a 
dry, sunny greenhouse. It is not necessary to 
cut off these shoots unless any of them are so 
long as to bo unsightly, in which case they may 
be removed.] 

Fine-leaved plants for cold green* 
house. —Please give a list of fairly hardy fine- 
foliaged plants for cold greenhouse in exposed 
situation. —Hibernia. 

[Aralia Sieboldi and variegated variety; 
Araucaria excelsa ; Aspidistra lurida and varie¬ 
gated form ; Cordyline (Dracaena) australis, C. 
congests, and C. rubra ; Carex japonica varie- 
gata ; Coproama Baueriana variegata; Farfn- 
gium grande ; Ophiopogon spicatum variegatum 
and 0. jaburan v&riegatum; Phormiums of 
sorts; Yucca aloifolia variegata and Y. filamen- 
tosa variegata; Palms of different kinds, the 
hardiest being Areca Baueri, Areca sapida, 
Chamierops excelsa, Chamaerops humilis, Cory- 
pha australis, Kentia Belmoreana, Kentis 
Forsteriana, Latania borbonica, Phoenix recu- 
nata, Rhapis flabelliformis, and Seaforthia ele- 
gans ; with Ferns, such as Asplenium bulbue- 
rum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallia canariensu, 
Dicksonia Antarctica, Onyehium japonicum, 
Polystichum vestitum, Pteris cretica and varie¬ 
ties, Pteris serrulata and varieties, Pten 8 
tremula, Pteris Wimsetti, and Woodwardia 
radicans. ] 


Anyone who has never tried sheets of paper will 
hardly credit the amount of cold they will keep 
out. On many occasions, when I have had a lot 
of small plants in pots or boxes in cold-houses or 
frames, where it was impossible to give artificial 
heat, I have taken large sheets of thick packing 
paper, or even newspaper, and covered the 
whole lot over. Although there may have been 
frost in the house, the next morning I have 
never had the plants take any harm. I find it 
especially useful in the spring of the year, 
when houses and frames of all kinds are usually 
filled to their utmost, and when one is obliged 
to use unheated structures for sheltering the 
great number of plants that are required. At 
this time of year bright sunny days are generally 
followed by sharp frost at night, and if one 
Bhuts the house up closely with a little solar 
heat and spreads sheets of paper over his 
plants, he may go to rest feeling pretty confident 
that they will take no harm. Of course, it is 
only under glass that paper coverings can be 
utilised, as wind and wet would soon wreck 
such outside. Many amateurs would do well 
to give the plan a trial. 

Gosport. J. O. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cinerarias.— Messrs. Stuart and Co., of HenrietU- 
street, Co vent-garden, and Nice, lately brought flowers 
of these, very handsome in forni, the colours including deep 
blue, purple, rose-pink, white, and many other Inter¬ 
mediate shades. The self colours were remarkably bright, 
and the same may be said of those tipped with blue on a 
white ground, several having a pure white centre, with a 
bright and distinctly-marked edging. The Cineraria, 
though ignored by some who are always craving for some¬ 
thing new, is indispensable where a constant display in 
the conservatory and drawing room is expected in the 
early spring months. Now is a good time to sow the seed 
in order to have a good display next spring. To provide 
a succession, it may be well to sow twice at the interval 
of a month. 

Double Primulas.— The OldDouble White 
Chinese Primula infrequently seen in excellent 
condition, and it pays well for all the trouble 
taken with it. None of the other double forms 
that have been distributed seem capable of oust¬ 
ing the Old Double White. Propagate this by 
division after flowering, placing any rootless 
pieces singly into small pots to strike, and 
give all the benefit of gentle heat and a dry 


Raising Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums* 

—Would you inform me the best means 
raising Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums from seed, 
when to sow, soil to use, etc. ? I am anxious to 
raise some. Have any good new ones of tbs 
straggling type been lately raised ?—Firenze- 

[The seed of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
should be sown in the spring either in pots or 
pans. Whichever is used must be well drained 
and filled with a compost of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, to whioh is added a little silver- 
sand. Pass the whole through a sieve with 
£-inch mesh, as if the soil is too rough the tiny 
rootlet* are apt to be injured when the young 
plants are potted off for the first tim e- 
sowing the seed the soil should be pressed 
moderately firm and made level. Gn this sur¬ 
face sow the seeds thinly and sprinkle en01 H^ 
soil over just to cover them. Water through 
fine rose, and place in the warmest part of tn 
greenhouse, where the young plants will pus 
above ground in about a fortnight. As boo 
as the first true leaf is developed put the young 
plants singly into small pots, using the sam 
kind of compost as for sowing them. Smrtm 
larger pots when necessary. Many of . 
plants raided in this way will flower the n 
season. The seed may also be sown now, 
it will be necessary to wait till next year 
the seedlings bloom sufficiently to determi 
their merits. The new varieties lately sent 
ore of the stiff, sturdy-growing section, 
those of a straggling habit of growth.] 

Arum Lily not opening:.— 1 have t JJo 
Arum Lily which has been in bud for over * 
months, out the bloom does not fle© m ' 
nearer unfolding now than six weeks ^ 
What would you advise me to do with it • ^ 

top part of the leaves as they commence ^ 
unfold goes brown. Can you tell me the ca 
There are several young ones springing U P, , 
the same pot. I also have a Hydrange®* ^ 
bottom leaves of which flag and die. Wn* 

I do to prevent this ?—T. R. C. . 

rv.«. a_ T :i.. _i_rflceivt *■ 
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the end of the month, then place out-of-doors in 
a sunny spot, and give but little water. Under 
this treatment the leaves will turn yellow, but 
this does not matter, as the plant is then rest¬ 
ing. Then in July shake all the soil from the 
roots and repot in some good compost, after 
which givo more water. It will then grow 
freely, and in a warm-house will Hower in the , 
winter, but in a greenhouse or sitting-room it 
will not bloom till the spring. After the plant 
has been repotted in July it may be kept out- j 
ot-doors till the early autumn nights grow cold, 
when it must be protected. By thus leaving it 
in the open air the growth will be more sturdy 
than if taken under glass till the cold nights 
render it necessary. The Hydrangea needs 
liberal treatment, and probably repotting in 
some good compost will stop the leaves dying 
off as detailed.] 

Growing Streptocarpus. —Will you 
kindly give me some instructions on growing 
.Streptocarpus ?—J. (J. 

[Two different modes of treatment are 
employed in the cultivation of the Strepto¬ 
carpus. The first and most generally adopted 
is to sow the seed early in the year in pots or 
pans of light soil, such as equal parts of loam 
ami leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of! 
silver sand. The seed must l»e slightly covered 
and placed in a warm house ; indeed, given just 
the same treatment as Gloxinia and Tuferous 


mistake made is in allowing these young shoots 
to get too long before severing them from the 
tubers. They become hollow’, and in that case 
refuse to root. Cut them off before they attain 
3 inches in height, and put half-a-dozen around 
the edge of a small pot, using any earth which 
has a fair amount of sand in it. Press the soil 
in firmly, and see that the cuttings rest on soil 
by not making the hole too deep. I find it 
necessary to go over the tub3rs every day to 
obtain the desirable sort of cutting. The Beeond 
mistake is keeping the cuttings too close. They 
are usually put into a close box standing over 
liottom-heat, which is of great assistance cer¬ 
tainly, but if the pots be plunged in the 
open house and shaded from the sun, there 
is little difficulty in rooting the cuttings pro¬ 
vided they receive an occasional sprinkling 
with water. They rot in a close atmosphere. 
When the cuttings stand up stiffly there are 
sure to l)e roots below. Then they should l>e 
potted singly, and in a few’ days after removed 
from the heat to a cooler house. They require 
abundance of water and make rapid progress. 
For every purpose young plants are preferable 
to old ones, and, if potted on into fi-inch pots, 
they make sturdy plants to put out by the end 
of May. 

Forced flowering shrubs. — Whilst 
pooplo who have greenhouses seem content to go 
on year after year groiving in them the same 



Malmaison Carnations growing in a box. (See page ICO.) 


Begonia seeds. It will soon germinate, and if i 
the seedlings are pricked off when large j 
enough to handle they make rapid progress in a 
temperature of 55 clegs, to 70 clegs. The plants 
will soon be largo enough to put singly into 
small pots, from w’hich they may be shifted into 
pots 4A inches and 5 inches in diameter. In 
these they will flow’or during the summer, at 
which season greenhouse treatment will meet 
their requirements. If planted out in a warm- 
house they grow and Hower profusely. In 
winter they must be kept moderately dry, but 
not parched up in any w’ay. They may be 
wintered in a structure with a minimum tem- 
jw-rature of 45 degs., but some cultivators prefer 
to keep them warmer than this. In spring 
shake fairly c*lear of the old soil and repot, 
using much the same compost as before. The 
size of the pot will depend upon the vigour of 
the plants, for some of the strongest may be 
put into 6-inch pots. The second method of 
t reatment is to sow the seed about this time of 
the year in a gentle heat, and grow the plants 
on cool during tho summer. They are w intered 
in small pots under conditions similar to those 
given above, and shifted into larger pots in the 
spring, when they soon flower. ] 

Propagating Dahlias. — Dahlias are 
among the easiest of plants to increaso if a 
few simple rules are followed. Place tho old 
tubers in a brisk heat of about 70 degs., and 
keep them moist. In a few days they should 
begin to push young shoot9 freely. The first 
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plants for spring blooming, they seem to have very 
little know ledge of the w’ealth of beauty there 
is to l>e got from hardy flowering shrubs and 
flow’ering trees, any qf which, if of moderate 
size and growing in pots, can be induced to 
bloom profusely in gentle warmth early, and 
then having done so, and tho new shoots 
following be well developed, they may be stood 
outdoors all the summer to ripen this wood, 
and the following w'inter, got again into 
warmth, will flower with the greatest ease. 
These hardy things have an advantage over 
Camellias, Client Azaleas, and Genistas, the 
common flowering pot shrubs of greenhouses in 
the spring, that when they become too large for 
the pots they can be planted permanently out¬ 
doors in shrubberies. Very recently Messrs. W. 
Paul and Ron, of Waltham Cross, sent to the 
ltoyal Horticultural Society's Drill Hall meet¬ 
ing a beautiful collection of such gently-forced 
hardy shrubs. Most lovely were the numerous 

{ Hants of Prunus triloba, literally covered W’ith 
argo pink double flowers, also the double 
white Carnation-flowered and deep red Peaches, 
all singularly effective when thus blooming 
without foliage. The very early flow’ering tree, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda, but here in small form, 
w*a9 grand with its small Apple-like bloom, anti 
tho charming vellow-flowered slitubs Forsythia 
susponsa and F. viridissiraa were blooming pro¬ 
fusely. The fine Cherries (Cerasus pseudo- 
cerosus) of several double-blossomed forms also 
w’ero striking features.—A. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO PLANT EARLY 
SORTS. 

Greater interest is being shown in the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums for outdoor blossom¬ 
ing than was the case a few years since. This 
may be owing to the fact that greater variety, 
both in form and colour, is now’ obtainable in 
the flow’ers, together with the robust character 
of their constitution, and the capital branching 
habit that many of the best sorts possess. The 
question is frequently asked where will the 
early sorts succeed, and when is the best time 
to plant outdoors ? 1 have seen them in almost 
every position but a northern aspect, and the 
display they have made with but scant atten¬ 
tion is remarkable. An ideal position in which 
to plant these early varieties is in a south 
or south-w’estem aspect, and where some slight 
protection either naturally or artificially can be 
got from cold and boisterous winds usually pre¬ 
vailing in the autumn months. Although this 
position is much sought after, readers with less 
favourable situations may take courage from the 
fact that good plants have been growm in a 
wind-swept garden on the top of a hill, and 
where the sun’s influence has been folt from 
early mom until even. The great need with 
plants in the latter position is that they be 
carefully staked and tied. 

From the third week in April until the same 
date in May i9 generally considered a suitable 
time for planting outdoors, but it i9 of the 
highest importance that the plants should be 
nicely hardened off previous to planting, or tho 
chock they will experience is likely to be 
severe. It the weather be suitable and tho 
plants are ready, and the position is nicely pro¬ 
tected, tho earlier date may be taken advantage 
of for planting, and the young plants will very 
soon go ahead. On the other hand, in a cold and 
bleak situation, such an one as has just been 
alluded to, the latter part of May is preferable. 
It w’ould be far better to delay the planting a 
week if the plants are not quite ready, and thus 
give them another W’eek to get hardened in the 
cold-frame, keeping tho frame-light off the 
whole timo if the weather is favourable. 
Regarding the space each plant should be 
allotted, the Japanese kinds in most cases being 
the larger should have quite 3 feet allowed 
them. 

If a large bed or border is to be planted, 
allow’ a space of 3 feet betw’een the plants anil 
the row’s, too, of the Japanese kinds: the 
pretty little Pompons answering very well with 
6 inches to a foot less space, w’ith one or tw’o 
exceptions, these latter being plants of the 
character of Mrs. Cullingford and Miss Davis, 
kinds requiring as much room as the Japanese 
sorts. Plant firmly, and if the ground has to 
be dug at this time avoid the too liberal use of 
manures. These plants do not appear to want 
the liberal treatment in this respect that they 
are accustomed to receive, making growth of 
too rank a kind, which is not desirable. If the 
plants are weakly a small stake should Ik? 
inserted w’hen the planting is done. E. G. 


Early Chrysanthemums.— Now’ is the 
time to plant out these excellent autumn 
flow’er3, w’hich can be grow’n with very little 
trouble beyond tying to stakes to avoid damage 
in strong gales. They are very suitable for the 
shrubbery or border, and their attractive 
flowers are highly appreciated for table decora¬ 
tion. Coming into bloom when other flowers 
are rather scarce makes them indispensable. 
They grow in any good garden soil, but enjoy 
liberal treatment, and during dry weather 
require an occasional good soaking of water. 
The following varieties will give satisfaction, 
as they have all bloomed w’ell 600 feet above 
sea level in south Yorkshire—viz., Ambroise 
Thomas, Harvest Home, Gustave Grunnerwald, 
Mnie. Dufosse, Bouquet Feu, Monsieur 
Dupuis, Mrs. Haw’kins, Crimson Queen, Louis 
Lemaire, Mine. E. Morel, Mons. E. P. van 
Geert, Mme. Desgrange, and Geo. Wennig. 
Mine. Dufosse is particularly good. It grow’s 
W’ith a bold stem, and carries a fine head of 
flowers. I have had 54 blooms fully open at 
the same time on one plant.—H. Francis, 
FuUvooii, Sheffield, 
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TREES AND 8HRUBS. 


THE GUELDER ROSES. 
(viburnum). 

Everyone knows the common Snowball Tree. 
(V. Opulus sterile), and, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the Japanese V. plicatum (of which a 
figure is herewith given), it is the finest of the 
genus that may be grown in a general way in 
English gardens. The common Guelder Rose is 
a native shrub growing wild in hedges, particu¬ 
larly in damp places by streams and ditches. 
Its crimson-hued decaying foliage and its clus- I 
ters of bright red berries entitle it to a place ! 
among ornamental shrubs. It should be planted 
only in semi-wild places, by margins of streams, 
ponds, and in other damp situations. The true 
Snowball Tree, or Guelder Rose, is a really ; 
lieautiful shrub in its natural growth, reaching | 
10 feet or 12 feet in height, andforming a dense 
round-headed mass when planted, so that it can 
enjoy light and air all round it. Planted with 
other slirubs it should be grouped with those 
that come into flower at about the same time, 
such as the late Lilacs, Weigelas, and Spiraeas, 
and it is often in bloom at the same time as the 
scarlet Hawthorn, to which it forms a striking 1 
contrast. 

The Japanese Snowball Tree(V. plicatum) 
ranks among the very choicest of shrubs, not 
only for the shrubbery, but for covering walls, 
and there is no finer clothing for a north wall or 
where the sun seldom reaches than this beauti¬ 
ful Japaneso plant. A group of it on a lawn 
displays its beauty to perfection, for then the 
horizontally spreading shoots have 
room to develop, and in the middle of 
May are wreathed with snowy clusters 
of bloom. The single or typical V. 
plicatum is not in cultivation here, 
though it is an extremely fine shrub in 
Japan, where it grows into a tall 
spreading bush. The flat flower-clusters 
are each about 9 inches across, the few 
sterile flowers exceptionally large and 
pure white. V. plicatum is not nearly 
enough known and planted, but of late 
years the best nurseries about London 
have increased its culture, and now it 
is plentiful and as cheap as ordinary 
shrubs. Like V. Opulus sterile, it may 
be forced into flower early, but it is not 
graceful enough asapot plant compared 
with the common Snowball Tree. 

Another exceedingly handsome Chineso 
Viburnum is 

V. macrocephalum (figured on p. 1G3). 

The form best known in gardens is 
that with sterile flowers, which form 
an immense white ball several times larger 
than that of V. plicatum. Unfortunately, 
V. macrocephalum is not hardy enough for 

S eneral culture in the open, for, though it 
oes not get winter-killed, the frosts of early 
spring damage its precocious growth and 
destroy the incipient flower-buds. A finer 

f ilant for a wall does not exist, and those who 
lave a vacant space on a wall should plant this i 
shrub. We should like to know how it behaves ; 
in Devonshire and other warm counties, and ' 
perhaps some readers in those favoured spots 
can tell us. 

The Wayfaring Tree (V. Lantuna), which 
one sees wild in hedges, is really a very hand¬ 
some shrub or small tree, beautiful in spring 
with its ample heads of white flowers and again 
in autumn when the foliage dies oft' of a fine 
deep red tint. One need not have it quite in 
the garden, but rising out of boundary shrub¬ 
beries, and a similar position might be given to 
the North American species, V. lantanoides, 
dentatum, pubescens, prunifolium, acerifolium, 
nudum, lrevigatum, Lentago, dahurieum, anti 
burcjaeticum, none of which have the sterile 
flower-head which forms the essential character 
of a Snowball Tree, though several of them are 
handsome when in flower in early summer. 

The evergreen Viburnums are best known 
by V. Tinu9, the common Laurustinus, which 
is too well known to need description. There 
is not another shrub that is so persistent in 
flower, and even in the dead of winter one 
often sees it in-bloom in company with Snow¬ 
drops and winter Aconites. Of the varieties, 
the best, no doubt, is V. T. lucidum, from 


North Africa. It is not so hardy as the type, 
but where it thrives in southern and coast 
gardens it is an exceptionally fine plant. 


TREES ON OWN ROOTS. 

To the Editor of “Gardening Illustrated.” 

Sir, — I have just been called to book bv the 
manager of a large nursery because I complained 
of certain trees and shrubs sent being grafted. 
I merely said that it would be much better for 
the public if nurserymen would grow more 
plants on their own roots and from seed, and 
yet this man, being cornered, had to fly to the 
only reply of the tradesman in such cases, and 
say my letter was not gentlemanly. I suppose 
he meant that it upset his routine ways. I 
want to get some Weeping Willows on their 
own roots, and have ordered such from more 
than one nurseryman, and what do I receive ?— 
a long rod of 6 feet, with an umbrella of sticks 
on top like the Japanese Plum illustrated in 
your last week’s issue. Is there anything more 
hideous and further away from nature? The 
American Willow on its own roots is a splendid 
tree, but these nurserymen turn it into an 
atrocity. Then, I think, they grow the Coni¬ 
fers from cuttings instead of seed, and you get 
a tree of many branches which breaks down 
with wind and snow and is a useless object. I 
have two plants of, I believe, Cupressus Law- 
soniana which have grown in this manner, and 
unless the side branches are tied up to the main 
stem they will soon be all flat on the ground, 
and, of course, they can never make good trees. 
I bought a number of named Lilacs and they 
did very badly, and at last 9ent up a (fuantity 



The Japanese Snowball Tree (Viburnum plwaLum). 


of suckers of Privet, which let the cat out of the 
bag. I have never tried, but I can’t help think¬ 
ing that most Roses would be better if on own 
roots. I often lose plants through the stock 
getting the better of the graft or bud ; I suppose 
the buds have not been properly taken out of the 
stock. We are always advised to plant Roses 
deep, so as to cover wnere budded, that roots 
may form out of the budded grow th. Is not 
this as good as saying they do better on their 
own roots ? With Apple-trees and such like I 
have great trouble ; they continually send up 
from the stock, and if this were not cut away it 
would soon kill the graft. I suppose these 
must be grafted ; but, if so, surely it can be 
done well. Is it an impossibility to cut out all 
the eyes? I have tried to get cuttings of 
Weeping Willows, but have failed. The Ameri¬ 
can Vvillow is what I want most, for I know what 
a fine tree it is, as my great-uncle brought two 
direct from America and we had them in our gar¬ 
den, but they died, and unfortunately no cuttings 
were taken. I shall lie glad to hear from you, 
for I should like to know if I am right or wrong 
in this matter. Amateur. 

[Ry the American Willow “Amateur” means, 
no doubt, Salix purpurea, a weeping form ; not 
an uncommon tree in good nurseries. We find 
if the branches drop into the water beside which 
they are planted they soon root.— Ed.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wistaria and Laburnum.— Quite an 
unusual effect is produced in a garden near the 
Thames by the long branches of the former 


plant having been allowed to stray into a tree 
of the ordinary Laburnum. Just now' the two 
plants are flowering together. The Wistaria, 
with its lilac-mauve plumes spreading over a 
largo portion of the upper part of the Labur¬ 
num, the blue racemes mingling with those of 
golden hue, provided a striking contrast in a 
somewhat exposed position. 

Leptospermum scoparium.— I have some plants 
of Leptospermum scoparium. Does it flower in this 
country ?—Glejtock. 

[We think not, though an allied kind ha9. Is yours 
thriving out-of-doors?} 

The New Zealand Laburnum(Sophora (Edward- 
sia) tetraptera).—1 will be grateful for any information 
regarding Sophoratetraptera? I have raised some plant* 
from seed procured in New Zealand ; the plants stood out¬ 
side this winter. I would like to know if they will flower 
in this county, and at what age?— Glen-din. 

[In sheltered gardens, against walls, in southern andmlM 
parts of the country all the Edwardsias may be grown, 
though they may require protection in some winters. Th** 
strongest growing variety is E. grandiflora.] 

Clianthus punlceus.— Having noticed thequestion 
raised as to whether this shrub will grow outside I send 
you the following: I know of several really fine specimens, 
one will reach quite 2f» feet. They are all planted against 
walls facing the south, in a moderately stiff loam. No 
protection is given during the winter, yet the Acaciu-like 
leaves remain a bright, fresh green. I notice they are 
more effective when there is a slight shade from overhang¬ 
ing trees, as the flowers soon lose colour if exposed to very 
bright sunlight.— A. Whitworth, Grteba , I. of Man. 

The Tea-plant (Lycium europseum).— In jour next 
issue of Gardening Illustrated will you kindly tell me 
the name and natural order of the enclosed plant? Here 
it goes by the name of the Tea-plant.—E. L. 

iLycium europaeum, belonging to the order Solanaceie. 
Though in no way related to the true Tea-plant, it is often 
called by that name, and still more frequently spoken of 
as the Duke of Argyll’s Tea-plant, the origin of which is 
Haid to have been the transposition of labels in the Duke of 
Argyll’s garden at some distant period.] 

Red-flowering Currant (Ribes san 
guineum). —Few shrubs are more beautiful 
than this, whether seen in shrubbery-beds or 
alone on the Grass. In many instances it 
is allowed to become straggly, and should be 
cut in to prevent this, as it bears pruning as 
well as an ordinary Currant. It is worth}' of 
note how some plants give much brighter 
flowers tlian others. I had an old plant that 
had very bright flowers, and from this I took 
cuttings, and now have a good stock of young 
plants.— J.‘ Crook. 

Increasing Deutzia gracilis.— What 
is the beat season and method of increasing 
Deutzia gracilis ? I have a large old plant—can 
I divide it ?—Adam. 

[If it has been planted rather deeply Deutzia 
gracilis can lie readily increased by division, but 
this must be carried out in autumn or winter 
while it is dormant. It may also lie propagated 
by cuttings formed of the young shoots of the 
current yeir. They should be taken about 
midsummer, inserted into sandy soil, and 
covered with a bell-glass, or a handlight, or a 
frame. In any case they must be shaded from 
the sun till rooted, which will be befoie 
autumn ] 

Forming a hedge.— I want to make a 
division between two gardens, and wish it to be 
as ornamental as possible. The position runs 
from east to west and is open to light and air, 
but not unduly exposed to cold winds. The 
soil is clay. How would a bank 3 feet or 4 feet 
high do with a hedge on the top ? What should 
the hedge consist of? I do not want any¬ 
thing expensive in the way of plants, as the 
length is considerable, and I want something 
evergreen. I want to form a screen at least 
0 feet G inches high, but do not like a plain 
wooden fence. Would a wire fence with some 
evergreen creepers be better and cheaper than 
forming a bank ?— Hedge. 

[We are sorry you do not like a wood fence, 
because it is much prettier than any wire one 
you can make. You have a choice of good 
things according to your soil—viz., 1, A line of 
Honeysuckles and Sweet Brier. 2, Good plants 
of the best China Roses and autumn Clematises. 
3, A fence of varieties of Pvrus japonica, if 
they do well in your neighbourhood, as we 
believe they do. 4, A trellis of the climbing 
Tea Roses Mme. Berard, Gloire de Dijon, 
Bouquet d’Or. 5, A trellis of the finer kinds of 
Ivy. This is the best of the evergreen fences 
you can have, unless you plant a line of some 
simple evergreen, of which the Holly is the 
best. Buy seedling Hollies, which can be had 
very cheaply. 6, A Yew hedge would not be 
bad if no animals came near.] 
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FRUIT. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF VINE 
LATERALS. 

A little forethought in thinning the laterals of 
Vines so that there is a thin but regular canopy 
over the bunches by the time the berries are 
stoned is always well repaid, for the most likely 
time for scorching of the berries is just when 
they are apparently stationary between the 
stoning and the second swelling. Old Vines 
that have broken regularly for years will, as a 
rule, give far less trouble than younger canes, 
for these do not always break so regularly as is 
desirable, and there will in such cases be blank 
places in the roof unless means are 
taken to prevent it. As a rule, an 
unfruitful lateral can be extended 
from the same or a neighbouring 
Vine, and if not allowed to run too 
far and get thick, the increased 
leafage is an aid to the roots as well 
as a means of protection to adjoining 
bunches. But it does not do to wait 
until the Grapes are stoning ; now 
is the time for allowing a little free¬ 
dom to the mid-season and late Vines, 
for the lateral growth is never so 
brisk just when the berries are ston¬ 
ing as it is previously and after, a 
great deal of the force of the Vines 
being apparently concentrated upon 
the stoning process. Should anything 
have occurred to make a blank space, 
such as the snapping out of a lateral 
on a strong Vine when it is too late 
to make up the deficiency, it may be 
well in the interest oi adjoining 
bunches to shade this spot with a 
newspaper or something else light 
and easily placed when very bright 
sunshine occurs. 

Regular attention to stopping and 
pinching as the season advances is of 
great aid in vinery management now. 

When the sub-laterals are allowed to 
ramble over and crowd their neigh¬ 
bours they exclude light from the 
buds that are forming at the leaf 
liases, and not only this, but there 
comes a time when their wholesale re¬ 
moval is necessary, and this consti¬ 
tutes a severe check to the Vines and 
lets the sun in suddenly to where the 
leaves have not been exposed to its 
rays, and are not, therefore, hard 
enough to stand the light. It is far 
better to stop regularly at the first 
leaf than to let the growth run in the 
slipshod manner sometimes noted. 

Again, varieties differ in their likes, 
and as a general thing it will be found 
that black varieties colour better 
under a rather thicker canopy of 
foliage than do white ones. The 
tying back of the foliage from the 
latter is bad for the leaves so treated, 
and often results in burnt berries or 
a thick, cloudy-coloured bunch. 


remedy can be applied. Red-spider may be 
cleared off by simply syringing the trees with 
cold water. Apricots are seldom infested with 
anything so early in the year beyond cater- 

S illars, and the presence of these is soon 
etected by the twisted and rolled-up appear¬ 
ance of the leaves. It is' best to look the trees 
over every few days, when a pressure of these 
rolled-up leaves betwixt the thumb and fore¬ 
finger quickly despatches the insect. Both 
Pears and Plums should be sprayed as soon as 
properly set, they being, like Apples, so liable 
to be attacked by many foes, especially cater¬ 
pillars of various species of moths and grubs of 
sawflies and weevils. Aphides, when Found to 
be present on Plums and Cherries, should be 
given no quarter, and if only dealt with in the 


HARDY FRUIT NOTES. 


Viburnum maerocephalum in the corridor of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. (See page 102.) 


Where much fruit growing is carried 
on a busy time is at hand. Spraying 
for the prevention and destruction 
of insect pests will have to be 
attended to. In many gardens this will have initial stage much trouble and annoyance will 
to be suspended for a time, as, with the excep- be saved hereafter. The same remarks apply 
tion of Apples, the majority of fruit-trees are in an equal degree to Gooseberries and Currants, 
how in full bloom. In late localities it can, of j and although too soon for their great enemy, 
course, be pursued until the blossom buds the sawfly caterpillar, to put in an appearance, 


unfold, and the same may bo said with regard 
to Apples in all parts of the country. Peach, 
Nectarine, and Apricot-trees will by this time 
liave flowered and set even in the latest dis¬ 
tricts. With regard to Peaches and Nectarines, 
the chief thing to fear now is an attack of 
aphides. In some instances the aphides have 
no doubt effected a lodgment. Where such is 
the case they should then be dealt with 
promptly. In case of a bad attack, spray at 
once with an approved insecticide, and early 
enough in the day for the foliage to dry again 
before night. If only a few insects are present, 
Tobacco powder applied with 
does hold them in check tfitil 
Digitized by 



i growers should be on the alert and endeavour 
to stamp it out before it does much damage. 
Where Black Currants are affected with the 
mite, they should be looked over, picking offall 
infested buds. This is a tedious business, but 
one or two hands—women preferably—can look 
over a good many bushe3 in a day, and it is 
said to pay for doing. The ground beneath all 
fruit-trees and bushes should be stirred bv 
hoeing it as often as time and labour will 
admit. This, independent of the good it effects 
by aerating the soil and the keeping down of 
weeds, disturbs and brings many insects to the 
surface, where birds soon find and devour them. 
This stirring of the soil is suggested as a means 


of getting rid of the cocoons of the Pear-midge 
beneath trees which in former years have had 
their crops partly destroyed by the grub of this 
pest. In addition, it is also recommended that 
kainit should bo strewn on the surface and hoed 
in. Muriate of potash might also be tried as 
an experiment, and in both cases use the 
chemicals for this purpose without further 
delay. 


PROTECTING FRUIT. 

In country districts where there is much wood 
around or near to private gardens, some kind of 
protection must be used if the grower wishes to 
keep his fruit. Many methods are used to this 
end. Some use wire around and over the bushes 
permanently. After much observation I am 
under the impression this is not the best or the 
cheapest. The best thing of the kind I have 
ever seen was about two years ago. In the case 
referred to provision was made so that a great 
portion of the front and a part of the top wire 
could be removed in winter. Added to this it 
was put up so strGng that there was no fear of 
snow destroying it. This was made to cover a 
wide border with a high wall. On the wall 
were growing both Sweet and Morello Cherries, 
various kinds of Plums, and some Red Currants 
between the trees on the walls. As bush-trees 
there were Black, Red, and White Currants, 
with an assortment of the best Gooseberries, 
with here and there a small bush-tree of the late 
kinds of Sweet Cherries. 

For years I have adopted the method of pre¬ 
serving the bush fruit in the open by keeping 
the bushes all together. At the present time I 
have Black, Red, and White Currants, also Rasp¬ 
berries, growing in one patch. As soon as the 
fruit shows signs of ripening I take some close- 
meshed wire-netting, 3 feet wide, and place this 
all round, keeping it upright by thrusting some 
straight sticks through the meshes at top and 
bottom, pushing them into the ground suffi¬ 
ciently to keep them firm, allowing these sticks 
to stand 3 inches or 4 inches above the top of 
the wire. Over the top I place common nsh- 
netting. The bushes keep the netting up (as I 
allow the summer Bhoots to remain their whole 
length). Round the outside the fish-net is 
strained and kept in place by the upright 
sticks, which are above the wire-netting. Then 
it is fastened to the outside of the wire-netting 
by pushing small, pliable sticks between the 
two nettings. In this way I prevent the fish¬ 
net touching the ground, where it rots quickly. 
I do not need to remove the netting to gather 
the fruit, as by leaving an opening at each 
end it is easy to get in and gather fruit daily. 
By using small mesh wire and keeping it close 
to the ground neither birds, rats, nor anything 
else can get in. When the crop is all gone the 
protection is removed, the wire rolled up and 

S laced in a shed, and the fish net hung up in a 
ry store. In this way it lasts a number of 
years and the cost is small. J. Crook. 


GOOSEBERRIES ON ESPALIERS. 
Many more people might erect trellises and 
grow the finest dessert Gooseberries to advan¬ 
tage, as so trained the fruit gets the full benefit 
of sun and air. Such a free-growing fruit as the 
Gooseberry needs attention in disbudding, yet 
how little notice is taken of ordinary bush-trees 
in this respect. The trees are often so dense 
that picking is only performed with difficulty. 
Were fewer growths left the quality of the fruit 
all round would be improved. Growers of large 
sorts for exhibition prop up the branches 
bearing fruit to expose it to the sun and air, and 
it is this exposure which in the case of espalier 
or trellis-trees secures the finest colour and 
flavour. The trouble connected with this 
system is not great, and often when newly- 
planted orchards er fruit plantations are fenced 
round, Gooseborries grown as above described 
would bo a profitable addition. A 2-5aet border 
of loamy compost enriched with manure will 
support the roots for a number of years, provided 
a liberal mulch of good manure is laid on 
annually. The trees are easily got at for dis¬ 
budding, pruning, and training ; insecticides are 
conveniently applied, as is also manure-water 
to the roots. Warrington, Whitesmith, and 
other richly-flavoured dessert kinds develop 
under espalier culture not only the largest size, 
but richest flavour. Ofogfo position 
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fruit of trellis-trained trees of extra early varie¬ 
ties would reach a usable size for tarts ten days 
in advance of that obtainable from ordinary 
bush-trees. Such a position would, however, 
necessitate careful attention, particularly in 
regard to dislodging aphis and spider ana 
supplying sufficient root moisture. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tomtits and fruit-trees.— Your correspondent 
mxy rest assured that the tomtits, at all events, are doing 
nothing but good to his fruit-trees. Every bloom destroyed 
by them contains a grub, and, if left, would never produce 
fruit. Sparrows, I grant, are destructive, but I nod it to 
ray advantage to enoourage birds of all descriptions in my 
gar Jen and orchard. The damage done is nothing com¬ 
pared to the benefits they oonfer in keeping down insect 
pests.—F. H. P., TeignnunUh. 

Peaoh-treea on old railway Bleepers. 

—I will be much obliged if you will tell me if 
you would advise growing Peaches, Apricots, 
Figs, etc., on a wall made of old railway 
sleepers ? Do you think they would be likely 
to do well, or is there anything in the dressing 
of the sleepers that would blight them or injure 
them in any way ?—J. 

[Fruit-trees may he grown near the fence 
made of railway sleepers if the fence is wired 
and the trees trained to the wires. We have 
seen Tomatoes do well against a fence of this 
kind, and in the open air nothing can be given 
off that would injure anything. If you use 
wire be sure and give the wires a coat of the 
be9t white-lead paint, as the acid from the wire 
is liable to injure the shoots of the trees.] 
Front air in early vineries.— In cold 
springs much injury’ is often done bv careless¬ 
ness in ventilating early’ vineries. Only recently 
I saw a small house in an amateur's garden the 
Vines in which seemed quite healthy, yet, with 
the wind blowing strongly from the north-east, 
some 6 inches of front air in addition to a foot 
of top air had been given. The sun was strong, 
and the panes of glass in the roof being large, no 
doubt the thermometer ran up rapidly. Under 
such conditions a check is inevitable, and spider 
or mildew often follows in its train. I never 
think of giving front air to vineries until the 
first week in .June, and then its frequency and 
extent depend entirely on the outside tempera¬ 
ture. As a rule early vineries take no harm by 
running up 5 legs, or 10 degs., provided the 
necessary chink oT air is given in time.—C. 

Pruning old Apple-trees.— No greater 
mistake can be made than cutting a lot of the 
wood from old trees that have for y’ears been 
neglected and allowed to get thick. I have 
seen in one or two instances lately fine old trees 
ruined by cutting off all the lower and most 
fruitful branches, leaving the centre of the tree 
as thick as ever, and one beautiful tree that 
used when in full fruit to sweep the Grass, and 
u as a pretty picture when in flower, has now 
the appearance of an enlarged edition of the 
trees from a child's Noah's ark, and it will 
never again in all probability produce a crop of 
flowers, let alone fruit. Now, had a little care¬ 
ful thinning of the branches where necessary 
been practised, and whatever was removed cut 
quite hack to the stem, a lot of good might 
have been done to the old tree, and judicious 
feeding at the roots would have assisted it in its 
old age to go on producing valuable crops of 
fruit.—B. 

Aphides on Peach-trees.— Wherever 
there is any weakness in trees under glass, these 
insects Are sure to be present to make matters 
worse. The troublesome yellowing of the leaves 
noticed when Peach or Nectarine-trees do not 
get sufficient light is almost always followed by 
an attack, and outside they follow blister 
regularly. Anything, in fact, that checks the 
vigour of the trees seems to predispose the 
foliage to their attacks. Thev are little to be 
feared in sound, well-glazed houses, where 
fumigating soon puts an end to them, but in 
leaky, cold houses and on the walls it is differ¬ 
ent, and often a lot of mischief is caused before 
thev can be cleared off. Owing to their 
sheltered positions in curled-up leaves and on 
the undersides of leaves facing outward, only 
very little of an insecticide can reach them, and 
owing to the tender state of the foliage it is not 
advisable to use a too strong remedy. Quassia 
is one of the safest and best of the home-made 
preparations for their destruction, and it ought 
always to be in readiness. Tobacco-water is 
more expensive, and the effect soon goes off. 
One of the best of 4he proprietary articles is 
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Abol insecticide. Nothing in the way of insects 
can withstand it r and it is very easily and 
readily prepared for use. All the articles are 
best applied in the form of a very fine spray, 
and often. Used heavily a great deal of it is 
wasted. 

Ants and ripe Peaches.— These little 
insects are very mischievous in the early Peach- 
house, where they soon find the ripe fruits, and, 
owing to the number usually present in a colony, 
they ruin the best of them m a very short time. 
I am not at all sure that the ants can really open 
a Peach unless it is just at the point of the fruit, 
but in many cases the flesh grows over the stem 
on which tne fruit is produced, and this forms a 
thin place in the akin that the ants are not long 
in taxing advantage of. Seeing that the ants 
were getting numerous in the early Peach-house, 
and being mindful of past depredations, I 
have had sponges with coarse sugar placed 
about the stems of the trees, and in thiB way 
have caught hundreds of them, but, notwith¬ 
standing this, they have spoiled one or two nice 
fruits. Anyone having fruit on the point of 
ripening should, if these insects are in the house, 
try and get rid of them at once by this or simi¬ 
lar means. Pouring boiling water down their 
runs answers well where the way in can be 
found, but this is often difficult. Cotton-wool 
soaked in turpentine and placed about the stems 
of the trees and the standards of the trellis will 
prevent their rising, but great care is necessary 
that the turpentine does not touch the bark or 
leaves. Dry cotton wool is useless, and the 
insects are very clever in finding a new way to 
the fruits when one is closed.—G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

MALE 8ERVANTS’ LICENCES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

As a reader of your valuable paper, I should 
like to say a little about what •* J. D. Q,” and 
“ K. C. T.” have said. I have been in just the 
same position as “J. D. Q.,” and I object to 
paying the sum. Moreover, I really think it 
is a grievance which calls for alteration. I am 
not even in the position of “ .T. D. Q.”—viz., 
I do not keep a gardener, hut a boy only, and 
that quite a lad. I took the trouble to write 
to Somerset House about the matter, and was 
told that, whereas the boy did work which 
could be done by an ordinary domestic servant, 
I was liable. Now-, by a reference to “ Every 
Man his Own Lawyer/’ Ed. 1900, p. 659, a case 
of a farmer a cited under Schedule C, a hoy 
under 18 emjnoyed to clean hoots, shoes, knives, 
forks, and to attend on the servants in the 
kitchen, it was held that the farmer w’as liable 
for a tax of 10s. 6d. In this case I wonder 
whether the hoy slept in the house, and if the 
attending on the servants had anything to do 
with it. I maintain that in a case such as mine 
the tax is most unjust. I take a lad from 
school, I train him, teach him gardening, and 
the boy does any kind of odd jobs, mien I 
fill in my paper there is no name under the 
list of names which I can describe him by, so it 
has to stand, “ one male servant.” I entirely 
agree with “ J. D. Q.” that there are numbers 
of persons who never pay the tax. And behold 
the absurdity. Here a boy who is just about 
the same age as mine, hut ho has not yet left 
school, yet that lad can be employed before he 
goes to school, and after school hours, all day 
Saturday, and possibly Sunday morning, he 
does quite as much household work as mine, 
yet nothing is paid on account of such a lad. 

The fact of this tax having to be paid does 
great injury in two ways : (1) It must prevent 
persons employing boys who would otherwise 
do so ; and (2) It mu9t prevent employers giving 
the lad so much wages as they otherwise would. 
I am informed that if a tradesman who employs 
an errand boy should allow that hoy to clean 
boots or knives he is liable to pay the tax. 
Surely this is an injustice. In these days, when 
the question of domestic servants is becoming 
such a difficulty, this point should receive 
attention by the Government, and that where a 
lad is not employed in any really special 
capacity in a house, and is under a given age, 
this tax should be remitted. I should be 
delighted to see this question well ventilated 
and handled by some thoroughly competent 
authority. . A Minister of Religion, i 


The right to light.— In 1880 I bought a 
cottage having a bock window overlooking the 
land of another person, and that w indow had 
been in existence more than ten years at the 
time of my purchase. I am not aware that any 
acknowledgment was ever given or interruption 
suffered in respect of the access of light to such 
window, and from your note on page 100, 
April 21st, I gather that 20 years’ enjoyment 
without interruption or acknowledgment gives 
a right to the unobstructed access of light. 
Subsequently to the purchase I altered the back 
and put in some new windows. Does the altera¬ 
tion take away the existing right, or does that 
right extend to other wrinaows looking in the 
same direction hut made subsequently ? Can 
my neighbour claim an acknowledgment or in 
default block the access of light to tne windows ? 

[On the facts stated, the original window haa 
become what is termed an “ ancient light,” and 
you have the right to the unobstructed flow of 
light to that window. But the right does not 
extend to other windows made subsequently, 
although “ looking in the same direction,” and 
your neighbour may block the light to the new 
windows if he chooses ; but in so doing he must 
not block the light to the ancient w indow, Ami 
if he cannot block the new’ lights w ithout inter¬ 
fering with the ancient light he may not do 
anything. When an ancient w’indow’ is en¬ 
larged the light to the old part of the aperture 
may not be obstructed, but the light to the new 
part may lie obstructed if it is possible to do ao 
without materially interfering with the access 
of light to the old part.—K. C. T.] 

A drainage question.— Six years ago I 
bought a house ana garden, and last month the 
owTier of the adjoining property laid a drain 
from the cellar of his house across his garden, 
and at the boundary of the garden it passed 
under his own dyke (but at a depth of 2 feet), 
thenoe across the corner of a field, and then 
into my dyke. He did not ask my permission 
to do this. If I hereafter wish to take in the 
4 feet at the other side of the hedge, could he 
in the course of time prevent me from so doing ? 
I enclose plan. —Dyke. 

[ Your neighbour has committed a trespass in 
running a drain into your dyke without your 
permission. This dram conveys Bewage matter 
from the house, and may easily become a source 
of serious nuisance, seeing that your dyke runs 
along t he side of your garden. Your remedy is 
by action of trespass and application for an 
injunction to restrain your neighbour from dis¬ 
charging the sewage into your dyke. In the 
course of a long time he would gain the right to 
discharge this sewage into your dyke, and if 
you wished to enclose the site of the dyke you 
would then be obliged to lay pipes to take ott 
the sewage. It does not follow, whether this 
drain he continued or not, that you w’ould have 
a right to enclose the site of the dyke. There 
is nothing in your statement to enable me to 
form any opinion whether you can do this or 
not.—K. C. T.] 

BIRDS. 

Canary {Broxash ).—The death of your 
canary was due to inflammation of and internal 
haemorrhage from the lungs. It muBt have 
taken a violent chill, perhaps after bathing, or 
from a sudden change of temperature. Number¬ 
less cage-birds die from lung complaint—in fact, 
it is one of the most formidable of diseases they 
have to contend with, and is oftentimes brought 
about through the cage being placed close to a 
window in all seasons. The only remedy is to 
keep the sufferer continually in a high, moist 
temperature of 80 degs. or 90 degs., lowering 
the temperature gradually as the gravity of the 
symptoms subsides ; hut to do good it must be 
had recourse to before the oomploifit has token 
a strong hold on the system. \ ours was a very 
fine bird, and in all other respects appeared to 
he in a healthy condition.—S. S. G. 


Mr* As many qf the mo* interesting notes 
and articles in •• Gardening " from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to encourage this ; and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming thru months, a copy qf the late* 
edition of the u English Flowter Garden " to 
the sender of the mo* useful or interuting letter 
or short article published in the current weePi 
issue, which will he marked thus */ 
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Conservatory. — Pelargoniums may re¬ 
quire a light shade in bright, sunny weather, 
but if the roof is furnished with climbers and 
the house properly ■ ventilated, that may 
probably suffice, at any rate, for the present. 
If any plants appear to be much distressed by 
the sunshine, damping paths or borders in the 
middle of the day will be a great help. There 
may, in some houses, be an objection to damp¬ 
ing floors during the day if the house is 
frequently visited oy the family, then in extreme 
cases during hot weather a shade should be 
used. Groups of Spanish or English Iris in 
7- inch pots nave been very effective, and the 
flowers are useful for cutting. The bulbs are 
very cheap, and if planted somewhat thickly 
ana brought on in a cool-house, though they do 
not last long, they give a welcome change during 
the time they last. During the present month 
any hard-wooded plants that require more pot 
room should have a shift. All the fine rooted 
things, such as Azaleas and Heaths, must have 
good peat and a free admixture of clean sand, 
firm potting is essential, and clean pots and 
free drainage are absolutely necessary. When 
a plant gets out of health it generally arises 
through deficient drainage. The depth of 
drainage should be proportioned to the pot. A 
layer of large pieces should be used, the holes 
being securely covered in such a way as to leave 
escape for surplus water, then a layer of smaller 
pieoes, finishing off with a layer of pieces about 
the size of a Hazel-nut. A pot drained in this 
way cannot get waterlogged. This does not 
take any more timo than doing the work 
iu a careless, haphazard way. The drainage 
materials in good gardens are usually broken 
up and screened, and packed away ready for 
use during bad weather in winter, and when 
the potting season conies round no time is 
lost in looking up or preparing drainage. The 
fiuest lot of Balsams I ever saw was after the 
first start grown in a cold-pit with very nearly 
full exposure. Cockscombs do best for some 
time over a fermenting-bed of manure and 
leaves close to the glass. 

Melons and Cucumbers in frames. 

-Spare frames can be filled with Melons and 
Cucumbers now. It is necessary to give them 
a little bottom-heat to start them ; in fact, 
Melons are always better in our climate with a 
little root warmth, and Cucumbers, until the 
hot weather sets in, in July, want warmth, 
otherwise the fruits are often bitter from slow 
growth. Melons do best in a firm root-run, and 
the soil should have some body in it, such as is 
found in- the best quality foam. Canker in 
Melons iB a troublesome disease, causing decay 
in the main stems. It may be caused by saving 
seed from unhealthy plants, and when there is 
a predisposition to canker, too much water in a 
cold soil will bring it on. This is where the 
value of a little continuous warmth in the bed 
is such an advantage. It is best in watering 
Melons to avoid pouring into the oentre near the 
stems. 

Ripening Grapes. —When Grapes begin 
to colour a little ventilation should be left on all 
sight to cause a circulation, and, of course, 
there must be a little warmth in the pipes. 
Warm, buoyant air is required to ripen the 
Grapes and wood. Where possible it is a good 
plan to mulch the border with clean litter ; it 
checks evaporation and keeps down dust. Tho 
roots of Vines should not be permitted to get 
very dry. All things are comparative, and 
what one person would call dry another might 
think wet enough. It is quite certain tnat 
Vines must have moisture, and if they do not 
find it near the surface they will go down for it, 
and that soon brings on unripe wood and 
shanking. 

Pines may be given a check by keeping] 
them a little drier or by lifting out of the plung¬ 
ing-bed, even in some cases going the length of 
moving the shy fruiters to a cool-house for a 
week or two; and then plunging in heat again 
will start the fruits. Suckers may be taken off 
and potted when ready. Night temperature in 
fruiting-house, 70degs. ; in succession, 65 degs. 

Window gardening.— The white and 
blue Campanulas are pretty in hanging-pots or i 
baskets in the window. .. Ivy Pelargonium os are | 
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also lovely suspended in baskets ; they must be 
taken out to water, and this often leads to their 
getting very dry, but they will stand drought 
better than most plants. 

Outdoor garden.—Well-hardened plants 
of Geraniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias, and Ver¬ 
benas may go out towards the end of the month. 
The spring-lowering plants are rather later than 
usual this season, ana where spring bedding is 
well carried out the summer-flowering plants 
can be shifted into 4-inch pots, and if strong 
into pots 5 inches in diameter. The summer 
bedding season is so short that every effort 
should be made to get the plants as strong as 
possible, and the beds should be heavily top- 
dressed after tho spring flowers are removed. 
We usually have a good heap of charred garden 
rubbish reserved for this purpose, and the 
plants grow well in it. If the weather con¬ 
tinues ary Roses and Carnations should be 
mulched with rich compost, adding a mixture 
of Moss-litter-manure and charred refuse, or, if 
that fails, old pottiug-soil is mixed with it. 
Insects on Roses should be anticipated. Hand¬ 
picking is best for the maggots, but green-fly 
should Be treated iu a different manner. Suit¬ 
able washes are plentiful. Quassia with a little 
Tobacco-liquid added is as good as anything. 
Tobacco-powder is easily applied, and will do 
when a speedy remedy is required. The stakes 
should lie put to Carnations to be ready when 
required. Tufted Pansies are lovely now, but 
ou poor soils tho beds must be well prepared ; 
some old cow-manure worked rather deeply 
into the beds is very desirable. Make a basin 
round Hollyhocks to collect the moisture aud to 
retain it round the plants when necessary to 
water. Thin the shoots of herbaceous Phloxes 
to three if fine spikes are wanted. Two-year- 
old plants usually throw the finest spikes. 
Daisies, Primroses, aud other plants taken from 
the spring beds should be planted in the shade 
somewhere. 


Fruit garden. —I think I have never seen 
the Apple orchards so lovely as they are now. 
Those who have any reason to fear the larvae of 
the Codlin-moth should provide a spraying 
apparatus to dress the trees as soon as the Blos¬ 
soms fall. London-purple is the cheapest iusec- 
ticide for Apples, out there are other things 
which are iion-poisonous, yet strong enough to 
kill maggots if it reaches them. Sunlight-soap 
is a useful cleansing agent, and may be easily 
applied through the garden engine, or, if on a 
small scale, tne syringe may do. Look over 
grafts und fill up cracks in the clay if any are 
visible. I heard a gardener the other day com¬ 
plaining of the want of flavour in his Royal 
Sovereign Strawberries. W r e have nothing iu 
Strawberries to equal British Queen. It requires 
careful culture, but where it does well nothing 
equals it or pays so well for forcing, and it 
travels well. As regards culture, a deep, well- 
drained plot of land will do it well. It is quite 
possible to make a special site for them in any 

g arden where thorough culture is carried out. 

ive them plenty of room ; overcrowding soon 
ruins the crowns. In Peach culture it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep well in front of insects, 
especially on walls. Plums and Cherries also 
must have attention. Disbud Vines on south 
walls. Those who have a sunny wall will find 
interesting work in a collection of hardy open- 
air Grapes. Young plants out of pots may be 
planted now. We nave been going back for 
years in the culture of open-air Grapes. Cheap 
glass has been the cause of this. Given a warm 
Bite aud a properly constructed wall some¬ 
thing good may come of it. 

Vegetable garden.— Everything is back¬ 
ward, and Greens are scarce, Cabbages are 
small, and Cauliflowers are moving very slowly. 
Things are a little better in the sheltered gar¬ 
den, but even there the crops are late. A good 
breadth of late-sown Turnips is valuable now 
for the tops, and those who took the precaution 
last autumn to sow plenty of Spinach may con¬ 
gratulate themselves now. Leeks and late 
Celery, including Celeriac, are appreciated 
now. More should be done with these crops. 
Potatoes can generally be purchased cheaply, 
but Leeks and Celery of good quality are Best 
grown at home, and now is the time to make 
provision for them. Put the stioks to Peas in 
good time, so that the tendrils may find some¬ 
thing to ding to. Like everything else in the 
garden, Peas are late, but they look promising. 


If the weather continues dry a mulch of manure 
alongside the rows will be useful, and where 
the mulch cannot be used a freely-stirred 
surface will be nearly as effective. An inch of 
loose soil on the surface acts as a mulch in 
keeping in the moisture, and this applies to all 
things; and, moreover, when tho surface is 
freefy stirred among growing crops the various 
insects which trouble the gardener are less in 
evidence. Successional crops of various kinds 
should be sown, especially Lettuces and other 
salad plants. Brussels Sprouts for autumn and 
early winter use shoula be got out. Well- 
hardened Tomato plants may be put out iu 
warm Bunny spots iu well-prepared ground. 
Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers will 
require shelter for a few uights. 

^ E. Hobday. 


THU COMING WINK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Oarden Diary . 

May 28th. —Planted out bedding plants of 
various kinds. Many of our beds have been 
turfed over, therefore the pressure upon the 
staff is not so great as it used to be, aud more 
attention can do given to other matters. 
Thinned hardy annuals and mulched with a 
little sifted compost to keep the roots cool and 
moist. Planted Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. 
Stirred the soil among Globe Artichokes-and 
mulched with manure. Did a little more 
disbudding to wall-trees. 

May 29th .—Moved out Arum Lilies to ripeu. 
We have had a wonderful crop of flowers this 
winter, and the plants are still throwing up 
Blossom h. They were grown in pots all summer, 
chiefly 7-inch. Commenced thinning Alicante 
Grapes. This is a very tedious job, and takes 
up much time. Planted more Gladioli, including 
some large groups of Brenclileyensis. Planted 
several beds of Verbenas, Heliotropes, Scarlet 
Lobelias. For yellows we are using a selected 
yellow Antirrhinum, a yellow Tutted Pansy, 
and dwarf yellow Marigolds. 

May SOtk .—We always drive in the stakes 
before the Dahlias are planted, and the moment 
the plants require support it can be given to 
them. Peaches ripening are receiving abun¬ 
dance of ventilation, ana enough air is left on 
at night to keep up a circulation. Peaches are 
gathered a day or two before they are ripe, and 
either packed away or placed in a fruit-room to 
finish. When the trees are looked over every 
day by a careful hand no fruits fall, and there¬ 
fore it is not necessary to place anything to 
catch the falling ones. Potted off cuttings of 
Bouvardias. 

May 31st.— Put in a lot of cuttings of Poin- 
settias. Shifted on young winter flowers—stove 
plants. Saw signs of thrip in stove and vapo¬ 
rised the house at ouce. Sowed Primulas tor 
late blooming. Potted off Cinerarias, and 
shifted the most forward of young Cyclamens 
into 5-inch pots and placed in close frame for a 
time. Potted several hard-wooded plants, in¬ 
cluding Heaths, Azaleas, Camellias, etc. Re¬ 
potted some Auriculas, and removed offsets 
where any were present. Looked over Conifers 
and other trees to remove dual leaders. 


June, 1st .—Cleared off the remainder of the 
Tulips and other spring flowers, and prepared 
beds for summer-flowering plants. Planted the 
white-flowered Runner Beans for late bearing. 
Commenced shifting Chrysanthemums into 
flowering pots. Planted out more Stocks and 
Asters, also African and other Marigolds, 
Zinnias, etc. Planted out various winter 
Greens, and towed more Turnips and Lettuces. 
Planted early Celery and Leeks which have 
been raised under glass. Potted off several lots 
of seedling Ferns. 


June 2nd .—Commenced layering Strawberries 
for earliest forcing. Several rows of young 
plants are grown each year specially for produc¬ 
ing early runners. Sowed more Scarlet Horn 
Carrots. Stirred the Boil among Potatoes; 
earthed up early kinds where ready. Planted 
out more Vegetable Marrows. Planted Toma¬ 
toes on south border. Thinned Carrots and 
Turnip-rooted Beet. Sowed Rampion. Planted 
out a lot of early-struok cuttings of Her 
Majesty Pink, which are intended lor forcing 
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Qaeetlone.—Queries and (Wimn are instated in 
flititimifl few qr charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AH communication* should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of GaanxinHe, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publish®. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
beuftd in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on d separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Garduohg has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the reosipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWHBS. 

Pansies and Tufted Pansies.— Will “F. M. 
Parker,” who writes such an interesting paper in a recent 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, eay how Tufted Pansies 
can be kept in flower until October ? With me they are 
over by August, greatly to my regret.— Revjrbsco. 

Lupin us polyphyllus albus (V. W .).—with bold 
gpikes nearly 3 feet in height, this is in early June one 
of the handsomest things in the garden. This is particularly 
the case where some good clumps exist. Erect and with 
pleasing foliage, the fine spikes appear to the best advan¬ 
tage. In some districts this plant is very fine. 

Gesnera (E. B.).— The specimen being so poor it is 
impossible to speak with any degree of certainty, but in 
all probability it is one of the Gesneras, in which case it 
needs the warmest part of the greenhouse, or even a 
higher temperature. Pot rather lightly in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould with a little sand, and 
keep the soil moderately moist. 

Polyanthus seedlings (C. B.).— Whether Poly¬ 
anthuses raised from seed will bloom next year depends 
on the time sown. If you sow at once, water the seed, and 
shade it during sunny days. You will soon have seedlings, 
and, if the soil be good, these should be large enough to 
plant out where to flower early in July. Such plants 
should bloom fairly well the next spring. If you sow late 
the plants will be too small. 

Sweet Peas (C. B.) To have Sweet Peas blooming 
well and long, the ground where sown should be deeply 
trenched and well manured t or else you should open a 
trench as for Celery, burying into it plenty of rotten 
manure, on that putting more soil, then Bowing the seeds 
8 inches apart in a double row. When 4 inches high, put 
to them sticks 6 feet in height, and give during the sum¬ 
mer liberal supplies of water ana sometimes liquid- 
manure. 

Static© profosa (B. de 1 If. M.). —The name of the 
flower enclosed is Statice profusa. It will keep in good 
health for two or three years without repotting, and, 
unless the pot appears to be too small for the plant, 
your better way will be to leave the plant as it is, and 
water occasionally with liquid-manure as you have done, 
and which in vour case has proved so satisfactory. 
Should you decide to repot, it should be done as soon as 
possible after flowering, using a mixture of equal parts of 
loam and peat, with enough silver-sand to stand out con¬ 
spicuous when mixed. 

Palm unhealthy (<V. Crew).— Your Palm is un¬ 
doubtedly in a very bad state of health, probably owing to 
too much or too little water. When Palma get into this 
state they are very difficult to revive, the best way being 
to repot, using as small a pot as possible, and plunging in 
a gentle bottom-heat in a warm-house. The best course 
will be to obtain another good healthy Palm, and if the 
soil is kept moderately moist and the leaves sponged 
occasionallv, it should, if a fairly hardy kind, keep in 
good health in a dwelling-house for years. Direct sun¬ 
shine is hurtful. The Kcntias are good indoor Palms. 

Petunl&S (C. B.) We find Petunias do best on a 
fairly light and not rich soil. If close and stiff, the plants 
are apt to die off In the summer, and if highly manured, 
they make very gross growth, and do not bloom well. 
Well-decayed leaf-soil is the best dressing; failing that, 
then use thinly old hot-bed manure. We have not found 
shoots of these plants root if pegged down, but no doubt 
they would were the stems notched or slit as Carnation- 
wood is when layered. Tops, in the form of cuttings, root 
freely when set into pots filled with sandy soil, and stood 
in a frame or greenhouse. These may be put in now or 
at any time during the summer. 

Buphorbia Wulfenl.— I have had great delight in 
watching this extremely beautiful plant during the last 
three weeks growing in a fine clump on the top of * bank 
in the Botanical Gardens here. It is nearly 3 feet high, 
and its pale green flowers ore most attractive. I am told 
it is the only plant of the kind in England, and I believe 
oame from Canon Ellacombe’s garden. It seems of such a 
strong and spreading growth that it is to be hoped there 
may Be a way of propagating it, either by seeds or cut¬ 
tings. Several of the Euphorbias are well worth growing, 
but Euphorbia Wulfeni is a gem amongst them.—E. E. 
Sr. Paul, Bath, May 0th. 

Hydrangeas (Hydrangea).— If you desire to keep 
your Hydrangeas as standards, the young shoots on the 
stem must be rubbed off, and the plants should have been 
pruned before this, in the same way as you would a 
standard Rose. The eyes on the lower portion of last 
year's shoots are the strongest, hence these shoots should 
be cut back to within a couple of joints. The season is 
now too far advanced to sacrifice much of the young 

? growth, but some of the weakest may be remoyea, as it 
3 the stout; vigorous shoots that produce those massive 
heads of blossoms.' Occasional* watering with liquid- 
manure during the growing season is of great service to 
the Hydrangea. 

Transplanting Marechal Nlel from one 
house to another {Jno. F. Parsons).-: The plants 
which have now finished blooming, and which you now 
desire to remove from one house to another, will be in a 
very active state at the root, and as they are planted out 
any disturbance would mean considerable check to the 


S lants. If by trees you mean standards, we should say 
o not on any account attempt the work until the autumn, 
but if they were ordinary climbing plants from pots, ana 
not been planted in the border above one or two years, 
you might, with great care, lift them with a good ball of 
earth and safely transplant to the other house. It would 
be necessary to water the plants well about 24 hours 
before lifting them, and, of course, you would have the 
new holes ready for the reception of the plants, freely 
watering and syringing them afterwards. We should 
hesitate a good deal before making the attempt now, pre¬ 
ferring to defer the work until October. 

Climbing Rose in weakly condition (Stone- 
court).— The growths you have forwarded us taken from 
your old specimen of Reine Marie Henriette should have 
been removed at pruning time. Satisfactory new shoots 
cannot possibly spring from such poor wood as we have 
before us. This Rose when in a robust state of health 
would certainly produce growths each season as thick and 
even thicker than a lead pencil. These, if retained their 
fuU length by slightly bending them, would flower almost 
their whole length. Old, worn-out wood, if retained, 
generally yields these weakly growths. Of course, it is 
now too late to do anythin'? in the way of pruning; but 
you might help the plant by a good watering, and a few 
days after give it some liquid-manure. We fear the 
drought of last summer has injured many wall climbers 
where they did not receive sufficient moisture at the root. 
If you find there are some pood new growths starting 
away from the base, or within a foot or two of it, you 
would do well to cut out some of the oldest growths about 
July, so that these new shoots were the better encouraged 
and strengthened for another year. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Araucaria excelsa unhealthy (£f. R. Todd).— 
There is no doubt you have over-potted your Araucaria, a 
course of treatment which it quickly resents. Araucarias 
will do splendidly in comparatively small pots; indeed, to 
succeed with them it is absolutely necessary that the roots 
feel the side of the pot. Your better way will be to turn 
the plant out of its pot, remove all superfluous soil, and 
repot, using for the purpose a pot just large enough to 
take the ball of earth, and leave a space of about half an 
inch all around for new soil. After this, place in a shady 
part of the greenhouse, and syringe overhead occasionally, 
but take care not to make the soil too wet, a moderate 
degree of moisture being sufficient. A compost of two- 
thirds loam, to one-third of peat or leaf-mould, and a 
liberal dash of sand, will suit this plant. 

Transplanted Rhododendrons (M. H. Acton). 
We should not advise transplanting Rhododendrons into 
pure l^of-soil, as something more holding is desirable, but 
well-decayed leaf-soil, mixed with ordinary loam, helps 
these shrubs very much. Rhododendrons will not thrive 
on chalk, or where soils are full of lime, but they do 
well on sand, peat, and even clay, so far as the common 
R. ponticum is concerned, but the best hybrids need a good 
addition of pe&t or leaf-soil to clay. We should advise 
you to throw a few inches of some loam or firm soil over 
the leaf-soil, to give it some consistency. Then give a 
dressing of long manure about the shrubs to shelter the 
roots from drought. So soon as shoots form, new roots are 
formed, and growth, then, if not rapid, is safe ; but if 
later the plants seem to flag, give them an occasional 
good watering. 

Shrubs for early-flowering 1 in cold-house 

(J. F. S.).— As yours is a cold-house it will be necessary to 
depend upon hardy shrubs for flowering early in the year. 
A good selection is as follows: Dcutzia gracilis, white; 
Spiraea confusa, white; Spiraea prunifolia flore-pleno, 
white; Ghent Azaleas, various; Andromeda japonica, 
white ; Andromeda floribunda, white ; Forsythia suspensa, 
yellow ; Prunus sinensis flore-pleno, w hite ; Erica carnea, 

E ink; Erica carnea alba, white: Erica lusitanica, blush; 

ilac Marie Legray, good single white ; Lilac Madame 
Lemoine, good double w'hite. Where a gentle heat is 
kept up the list might be further extended by : Epacris 
of sorts; Erica hyemalis and its variety alba, Erica 
persoluta alba, Erica melanthera, and other Ericas; 
Boronias, Indian Azaleas, particularly Azalea Deutsche 
Perle, and Camellias. 

FRUIT. 

Maggot in Peaches (T. F.\ —No insects were 
present in the box or Peaches enclosed, but as far as we 
can Judge the mischief appears to ho done by a member 
of the weevil family, probably by the iarv® of Magdalinus 
pruni or Apodems coryli. In either case the remedy 
would be to destroy the Larv® in the curled-up leaves the 
moment they are seen, and a very keen watch should be 
kept for them. The tree being very old and on the down 
grade would make it more susceptible to attack. 

Black Hamburgh vinos (Red HiU).—Your seed- 
ling Vine 12 years old should have fruited ere now, but 
we must assume that it is growing in soil relatively poor, 
and which is incapable of promoting the growth yearly of 
fruiting shoots. Vines often produce plenty of shoots that 
all the same, from lack of manuring, fail to produoe 
bunches. We fear that your plant will never be of much 
use. With respect to the propagated Black Hamburgh 
Vine, you should understand the bunches do not come 
from old wood direct, but only pu shoots made the same 
season. We do not understand when you write about the 
wood dying back. Vine-rods or shoots should not die but 
ripen, lasing their leaves, then be out back in the winter. 
If you prune your side shoots from the rod back to one 
bud dose to the rod each winter, that is right. The new 
shoots should carry bunches. We fear in this case also 
the border is not good enough for the Vines. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beet Cheltenham Green-top (T.X—For furnish¬ 
ing themaan supply it is doubtful if there is a better variety 
in cultivation. It is also.of kindly growth and excellent 
constitution, as was proved in the dry season experienced 
last year, for w hilst other sorts ran very small, this gave 
good roots. 

Withered Onion plants (Mrs. R. Goodbody).— 
No doubt your small Onion plants have been injured by 
spring frosts. The yellow tops indicate such to have been 
tne case. We have seen numerous cases of similar injury 
done to young Onions by frost. We see no evidence of 
maggots about the little plants sent. Certainly, the soil, I 


if very light and porous, should be well trodden over 
before the seed is sown, as Onions like a fairly solid soil. 
Give the soil between the rows a good treading now, then 
smother the bed with soot. Give between the rows a 
light hoeing, and, if no rain follows, then water the plants 
freely. 

Hard stemmed Celery (M. H. Acton).— That 
your Celery stems last year after growing and blanching 
with soil were hard and woody, was due to some imper¬ 
fection in the culture, but hardly too much manure, an 
Celery likes plenty of feeding. We think the fault must 
lie in the soil. Perhaps when you made trenches, yoii 
threw out the good top soil, then broke up, and planted 
in the poor, perhaps your bottom soil. If that were so, 
then bard, woody stems would result. If you make trenches 
this year, not only throw out the top good soil 15 inches 
wide on to one side, but throw out the next 10 inches of 
bottom soil on to the other side. Fork up the bottom and 
leave it, then throw in some of the top soil, add and mix 
with it a heavy dressing of half-decayed manure, throw 
in the rest of the top soil, and then plant. Use the other 
soil for blanching. Give liberal waterings with liquid- 
manure, get quite strong growth before putting on soil, 
and do that only on dry days. Loosely tie up tne leaves 
of esch plant before moulding. 


SHORT RHPLIBS. 


C. A. M.— The fruit of Ficus repens is not eatable. The 
BUbergia is a stove plant.-— Puck Scone.—See article 
on the Black Currant-mite in our issue of May 5, page 115. 

- Mrs. Castel Clay.— Ho flowers of shrub enclosed.-- 

Luther .—Impossible to say what your plant is from the 
leaves only. The best time to plant a Lilac is the early 

autumn.- Mrs. Eliot Howard.—Yon do not say what 

the Palm is. Veiy probably it has been allowed to get dry 
at some time, and when that happens, and the plant suffers 
it is very difficult to restore it to health. The draught 

you refer to is also prejudicial to it- Mrs. de La Mare. 

—“ Vines and Vine Culture,” A. F. Barron; fourth edition 

now in the press.- H. B.— Anvthing that could prevent 

the Moss growing would injure the Water Cress. The only 
remedy we know of is clearing out, adding fresh soil, and 

replanting the beds.- E. B. P.— We fear nothing short 

of rebuilding your rock-garden will get rid of the Knot- 

weed. A weed-killer is of no use.- J. H. Bell, Wilts .— 

We fear frost has been the cause of your Pear bloom failing. 

We can see no trace of any insects.- Fannie Harboitu. 

—They ought to have been sown not later than the middle 
of April. You can sow now, but they will be later than 

when you want them.- Waterand.—Yfe know nothing 

of the matters you refer to.- Grange Wood.— Box 

received, but no insects.- F. W. M.—l, Impossible to say 

unless you send us specimens of the leaves that have been 
attacked. It is very probably mildew; 2, Yes, you can 
use the bones as you wish, first breaking them up small 

with a hammer, and then placing round the roots.- 

Stamp.—Rub off all the shoots but the strongest one, and 

then you will be able to have a good crown.- Erin.— lb 

certainly will flower if you give ft time, and see that it is 

not pruned in any way.- E. S., Ealing.— We fear the 

the tree is dying of old age, but it is impossible to be quite 

certain unless one were to see it.- Glendun _It is rather 

unusual. M. X.— There is no tru th in the theory you men¬ 
tion.- Gaunt’s Common.— We fear there is something 

wrong with the roots of the trees on which you placed the 

grafts. There is no remedy.- John Pags Trelatcney 

Try any of the hardier Palms, such as Chamaerops excelsa. 
La tan i a borbonica, Kentia Belmoreana, or Seaforthia 

elegans.- E. L. Walker.— It is not to be wondered at 

that your Rose is in bad health, as it is quite covered with 
green-fly. Clear this off by syringing with a decoction of 
soft-soap and Tobacco-water, ana your plant will soon 

recover.- J. B.— Quite impossible to say with certainty 

unless we know something of your treatment. Have you 
been syringing the plants with any insecticide, or have 
they been ary at any time? 


*.* Any communications respecting p l an t s or fruit* 
to name should always accompany the parcel. 


sent 
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which should be addressed to the Editor of Oamsubo* 
Illustrated. 87, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. Ha 
more than four kinds cf fruits or dowers for n am i ng 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—#. C .—Orobus vernus.- C. 

A. M .—Prunus sinensis fl.-pL- Mrs. Crosthwaite.— Bins- 

eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna).- M. H. 0 .—Ixia 

variety.— -J. Hummell .—The Rush-leaved Jonquil (Nar¬ 
cissus juncifolius).- J. Simpson .—Narcissus poeticua 

recurvus.- Mrs. O. L. Prescott .—Pyrus spectabilis.- 

Floreat. —Choisya teroata (the Mexican Orange Flower), 
hardy only in tne south and west, with the shelter of a 

wall. It is a native of Mexico.- A. IF. C.— Blue-eyed 

Mary (Omphalodes verna).- A. L. W. — Lonicera 

tatarica.- Mrs. Bay ley.—I, Forsythia suspensa; 2, 

Akebia quinata; 3, Ribes aureum; 4, Send in flower; 6, 

Saxifrage (Megasea) ligulata.- Mignonette ,—Pink flower 

Pyrus maJus floribunda; 2, Specimen too shrivclle^. 

Please send again.- Mrs. de Solis .—Tellima gran diflora. 

- E. K. Branford .—Exochorda grandiflora.- John 

McKay.—1, Primula nivalis; 2, P. farinose; 3 and 4, 
Primula capitata. If you had sent leaves it would have 

helped us.- A. W. C .—The flowers had all dropped, but 

the specimen sent appears bo be Amelanchier vulgaris, 
which is usually propagated by seed. The berries arv 
borne in considerable numbers, and, when ripe, the seeds 
must be separated from the pulp and sown. They will 
often lie a long time before germinating.- H. H. Rams¬ 

gate. — Odontoglosum maculatum ; one of jfie finest 

varieties we have seen.- J. B. Ward .—The Biro Cherry 

(Census Pad us).- Mrs. Brown.—1, Olivia miniata; 2, 

Dracsna indivisa; 8. BegoniaDregei; 4,Francos racemosa. 
—-H. y. D .—The Bird Cherry (Census Paduc).— Sub, 
sariber.—l, Juniperus chinensis (female); 2, Biota alien* 
tails; 8, Retinospora squarroea; 4, Juniperus chinensif 
(male); 5, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 6, Retinospon phi- 

mosa variegata.- Mrs. Rowland Hill.—Praam sinensis 

fl.-pl 

Catalogues received-— W. Catbash and - Boo, 
HJghgate.— Hardy, Herbaceous, Alpine, and Bulbous 
Flams ; List of Bedding Plants. 
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IND1Z. 


Aers, Japanese.. 

Alocnsias. 

Aunu&ls for effect 
Araucaria imbricata .. 
Asparagus, mulching in 


Asparagus Sprengeri .. 
Asters failing 
Azalea Marie Planchon 
Beetroot, seed 
Begonia*, thripe on 
Begonias, Tuberous 

Birds . 

Boronia megastignta 
after flowering.. 
Cabbages, spring 
Canterbury Bells in pots 
Celery, late 

Chrysanthemum* of 
•luestionable merit .. 
Chrysanthemums—e tak¬ 
ing the plants .. 
Chrysanthemums—treat¬ 
ment of backward 
plants. 


Chrysanthemums, 
thread-Detailed 
I Chrysanthemums, un- 

. healthy. 

I Cineraria, old plants of 
| Colchicums, culture of.. 
Conservatory 
Cucumber-house, crick- 

! eta in . 

| Currant • bushes, cater¬ 
pillars on. 

| Currants not fruiting .. 
Cyclamens as window 

plants. 

Daffodils from seed 
Daffodil White Wings.. 
Dahlias, Cactus .. 
Decorations, simple 

| house. 

Dipladenia boliviensts.. 

1 Drills i\ broadcast 
| Ferns under glass 
Flowers, arranging cut 
Fruit-trees, sumraer-pm- 
I nlng . 


Fruit garden 
Fuchsia splendent 
Garden, cropping a 
Gardening mr«m collec¬ 
ting . 

Garden peats and friends 
Gardens, small, rock gar¬ 
dening for. 

Garden work 
Garrya elliptica .. 
Gooseberry caterpillar, 

the . 

Gooeeberry-trees, canker 

in. 

Grape Black Alicante .. 
Grape Foster’s Seedling 
Grapes, colouring 
Greenhouse, climbers for 
Hanging-baskets 
Kalanchoe flammea 
Law and custom 
Lilies, Arum, summer 
treatment of 
Lily of the Valley under 
trees . 


Lobelia cardiualis 
" Many Happy Returns” 
Marrows, Vegetable, In 

| winter.! 

Melons cracking .. 

Me'ons, late .. .. 

Mignonette, Tree 
Mimosa dowering in the 

open . 

Narcissus failing, double 

white . 

North house 
Orchard-house 
Outdoor garden .. 
Pansies, Tufted, for 

mossing. 

Pansies, Tufted, from 

Bcotland. 

Peach blister 
Peaches, thinning 
Peach-tree laterals 
| Peach-trees on wall 
Pear leaves unhealthy .. 

Peas, late. 

I Peas on early borders .. 


| Pelargoniums, double .. 
Pelargoniums, shading 

regal . 

Pines .: 

Planting, ill-considered 
Plant-lenTea burned .. 
Plunts anu dowers 
Pot-plants watering .. 
Rhododendron multi¬ 
color Curtisi 
Boom and window 
Rose Celine Fort* tier .. 
Rose Marquise lilta .. 
Rosea, how to feed 
Rosea, planting lenten 
Balvia Pitcheri—winter¬ 
ing in the open garden 
Salvias, wintering, in the 

open air. 

Seakale propagation 
Shade, value of .. 

Soil, grubs in 
Spinach, winter .. 
Stenogastra concinna .. 
Stove . 


| Strawberries, layering .. ] 
Strawberries, nitrate of 
' soda for outdoor 
Tomatoes in a Cut umber- 

frame . 

Tomato Golden Nugget 
Trees and shrubs, hardy 
Trees, disbudding newly- 

pUnted. 

Trilliutns. 

Trumpet - dowers (Big - 

j nomas).; 

Vegetable garden 
Vegetable seeds In hot 

soils . 

I Vines, mildew on 
Vines, treatment of new- 
| ly-planted 
i Vine-weevil, the 
Wall fruit in Essex 
I Wat©*, insects in 
1 Weed, a curious .. 

Week s work, the oom- 

ing. 

) Window gardening 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. “ u Pi» rt - ,. If ■“* a "? r « k » « e thua built 

together the result will not be the mound of 
" soil bristling with stones, which is so often 

*.* ROCK GARDENING FOR SMALL aeen > but tt series of terraces, slopes, and niches 
fJARDENft formed by projecting rocks and miniature cliffs. 

liAKDEiNfc. j n nature rock-loving plants are found either in 

Owners of small gardens are apt to shake their the pockets and niches formed by clefts and 
heads at the idea of a “ rook garden ” as far too hollows in a mass of rook, or where the sloping 
ambitious, and content themselves with an on- {^rface'" P b? r ° CkB oroppin * up throu 8 K 
natural and ugly -rockery.” My experience is ^“ happens that there is in a garden a 
that rock gardening is not only practicable, at or a 8t eSp slope which is, perhapS, a con- 

gny rate where suitable stone is available, but 8 tant labour to keep in order. Re-model this 
of great value in small and unpretentious into a rock garden, and the dry slope can 
g&mens. One great charm of a garden is readily be built into terraces, which catch the 
variety, and in no way can this more easily be rainfall and afford foothold for masses of 
obtained than bv a modest rock garden, which flowering plants. A hollow lends itself just as 
bv its curves ana irregularities breaks the rigid readily to the purpose. I know a charming 


by its curves and irregularities breaks the rigid readily to the pi 
lines of the villa garden. A suitable stone is rock garden form* 
the one necessity. Plants dislike the sulphate pond. In my gar 
of lime of gypsum ; quartz and slag are entirely bank straight aero 


adily to the purpose. I know a charming 
ck garden formed on the banks of a drained 
>nd. In my garden there was an ugly Grass 
.nk straight across the lawn ; this I made into 


impervious to moisture, so that they do not a rock garden, irregular in height and contour, 
encourage the natural habit of rock plants of It ran nearly due east and west, about 18 feet, 
rooting in crevices and creeping over the stones, and was about 5 feet high by 8 feet broad, so 
The tufa of Derbyshire is very frequently used ; that there was considerable variety of aspect, 
the blocks are most desirable in shape and have From early spring until late autumn this garden 
a surface in which plants root freely. In many was bright with flowers, and when once planted 
places the stone of the district will fully answ er required less regular attention than would have 
the purpose, and should always he used if been needed to keep the Grass bank neat, 
possible on account of its natural effect as w'ell Forget-me-nots in masses were a feature in 
as the obvious convenience. If the stone is spring; the first planting was of a variety 

F rocured locally, ask for rough and weathered called Elise Fonrobert. When once established 
locks from the quarry. I have used with most it was only necessary to pull up the old plants 
satisfactory results the oolite of the Cots wold after blooming and keep the seedlings within 
Hills, a rich yellowish limestone full of fossils, bounds. After some years the blooms would 
This becomes richer in colour and (owing to somewhat degenerate ; I then planted a fresh 
the mixture of hard and softer substance) more stock. A clump of Iris reticulata in a sunny 
broken in surface with exposure to the weather, comer was often in bloom as early os the end 
Plants creep over it freely and root in the of January; Sciliaa, Chionodoxas, and Aubrietias 
decomposing rock. I have seen the face of a in variety were gay in the early months. Ceras- 
stone green with seedlings. A soft red sand- tium was useful on a dry, steep slope, its 


paniculate at one of the highest points, and 
when in bloom it hung over the rocks like a 
cloud of spray. Rock Hiatuses delighted in the 
south aspect. These should always have a place 
on a sunny rock garden, and being so readily 
raised from seed are within the reach of all. I 
mav mention that a considerable proportion, 
including some of the choicest perennials here 
mentioned, were also raised from seed. Thalic- 
trum adiantifolium looked at home, seedlings 
springing up freely from it, and a low-grow¬ 
ing plant of Spanish Gorse was very attractive 
when covered with its golden bloom. Heuchera 
Banguinea and Richarosoni, Scabiosa caucasica, 
double Silene maritime, Cypripedium spectabile, 
Saxifrages, Trilliums, hybrid Aquilegias, and 
other favourites were established in suitable 
spots, and on the shady side I had Primula 
Sieboldi, Ferns, Saxifraga Wallacei, Iceland 
Poppies, the showy creeping Veronica, and the 
wild single and also the double form of the 
charming Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granu- 
lata fl.-pl). C. Adams. 

Woodside, Albion Hill t Laughton , Essex. 

GARDENING VERSUS COLLECTING. 
When I first came under the reforming ideas on 
gardening, and resolved to go in for alpine and 
herbaceous plants and abandon for ever the 
bedding-out business, I made as a first step 
what I have since discovered was a big mistake, 


and one I have found 


r friends nave made 


stone green with seedlings. A soft red sand- tium was useful on a dry, steep slope, its 
stone is very effective, and the most charming silvery foliage is always jpleasing, and the mass 
rock garden I know was formed on the crest ot of snowy blossom very effective, but it must be 
a huge crag of slate, where nature was simply kept within bounds or it will choke its choicer 
added to, and only the greater wealth of flowers neighbours. On some of the lower terraces I 
told where the garden began. The stone should had Auriculas, Cyclamen, Anemone sylvestris, 


, Cyclamen, Anemone sylvestris, 


le procured in irregular blocks of various sizes, and the Harebell (Campanula) in blue and 
but not too small. There should be a good white. This charming Campanula may be 
proportion of very large blocks, for a rock trusted to speedily clothe any spot with its 
garden must he bold in outline, while to ensure carpet of green and mass of delicate flowers, 
stability the blocks must be at least a third The yellow Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis) sprang 
underground. There must also be at hand a up among the rocks or nestled at the foot of the 
quantity of good light soil—rocks and soil must boulders bordering the pathway. Erigeron 
he built up together. The beginner should study speciosus (Stenactis) was very effective in bold 
carefully the situation he proposes to work clumps, and if the flower-stalks were cut off as 
upon, and form a plan of the main features he soon as faded would often throw up a second 
intends to produce—a bold projection here, a bloom. Tufted Pansy Duchess of Fife was 
series of terraces there, bounded by a gentle charming in a mass. Papaver pilosum became a 
curve or a rocky spur. Much will depend upon troublesome weed, but was very gay on a hot 
the judgment of the worker in selecting the summer’s morning; it in a pity the blooms are so 
right stone for each position, in judging with short-lived. 

the eye the ultimate effect of each. When the A few bold clumps of herbaceous plants of 
block is in position it must be firmly embedded, larger growth gave variety—two rose-coloured 
cue-third or even half of it being beneath the herbaceous Pieonies were effective, also Blush 


Each stone must 


More the next is placed, all interstices beiiij 
carefully filled in, and the earth levels adjusts 


it being beneath the herbaceous Preonies were effective, also Blush 
be fixed in position Queen Oriental Poppy and the striking Genista 


Andreana. On the north side I planted several 
of the wild green Hellebores, which are very 


as the work proceeds, so that all may be striking in early spring with their tall heads of 
thoroughly solid. The worker should keep in pale green flowers touched with roay-purple 
nnnd that an upward slant of the rocks will rising above the rich bronzy leaves. On the 
curry the rainfall down into 4 b© earth they | same side I put in a plant of Gypsophila 

Digitized by tjQOSLC 


and some are still persisting in. I mean the 
idea of valuing a garden’s interest and a gar¬ 
dener’s knowledge by the number and variety 
of plants possessed, and failing to appre¬ 
ciate that the real merit and educational value 
were to be found in the way the plants were 
grouped and grown. To begin with, I procured 
and studied lists and catalogues of various 

f rowers, and bought one specimen of the things 
fancied, and planted these in their accepted 
way—viz., a mixed border. I found the excite¬ 
ment of getting something new so grow upon 
me that I was ready to believe any description 
almost that the salesmen chose to give their 
productions, and passed lightly over questions 
of hardiness and suitability for my particular 
garden. Even when I visited friends’ gardens, 
instead of noting the general aspects and effects 
they produced or sought after, I found myself 
pausing at some plant I had not or had never 
seen, and revealing an interest which I admit 
was only really satisfied by the gift or subse¬ 
quent acquisition of a bit of the coveted plant. 
A winter’s deaths, however, steadied m v collect¬ 
ing craze, and by the next spring I had con¬ 
cluded that before I acquired more 1 had better 
see what was the most I could do and make of 
what I already possessed. That really was the 
start of my true gardening, and the develop¬ 
ment of a hobby that lias given me more 

f leasure than any other I have ever taken up. 

went over the catalogue which I carefully 
keep of all the plants I acquire, stiuck out all 
thofe which had belied their character for 
hardiness, and studied the special requirements 
as to soil, situation, etc., of those that, though 
still living, were far from robust, and looked 
round ana pondered long 03 j|^^l|e readiest way 
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of carrying out my new ideas. 1 determined on 
two drastic steps—first, to reduce ray posses¬ 
sions of stereotyped mixed border, wnich I 
regard as a dull, unnatural, and lazy way of 
growing flowers ; and second, to entirely 
abolish tallies, which I had in hundreds, big 
and small, metal and wood, legiblo and illegible, 
and which made my garden look like a cemetery. 
The desideratum was as natural an effect as the 
limits of my garden and my time would permit. 

I first cleared a plot about 40 feet by 30 feet, 
got some heaps of sand, leaf-mould, grit, etc., 
and a few rart-loads of rough sandstone rocks, 
and begun my natural garden. The plot, for¬ 
tunately, was not level, and I hollowed out the 
centre, raised a few low and easy sloped mounds 
round the margins, and accentuated the minia¬ 
ture valleys between. My large stones were j ust 
dropped on to the slopes of the soft soil and 
allowed to sink and slide into their own posi¬ 
tions, and at an odd place a little more careful 
rock work was made. I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised at the progress I made, for I had only an 
hour or two in the evening and Saturday 
afternoons. In the centre, where I had ex¬ 
cavated for my margins, I made a low, irregu¬ 
larly-shaped, winding and twisting bed, with a 
meandering path wound round the inside of the 
margins, which were here practically banks. 
When finished the effect was decidedly informal 
and natural looking. 

The planting was a fine opportunity for 
originality and taste, and os I make it a princi¬ 
ple never to copy another effect, but to let it 
suggest something else, I determined not to 
unduly hurry this part of my scheme. The big 
half of the interest and pleasure would, I was 
convinced, lie in the planting, though I reason¬ 
ably anticipated a lastiug joy in the finished 
work. I began with the hollows, and a descrip¬ 
tion of one or two will suffice to illustrate my 
methods. I took one to the north and prepared 
it with good drainage and light soil for a family 
of Primroses rosea, involucrata, sikkimensis, 
viscosa, nivalis, Sieboldi, and a number of 
doubles, with a few good singles. Between I 
set plants of Lobelia syphilitica, rosea, and 
Milleri—the last a lovely and hardy member 
with ordinary care. Round the slopes of my 
hollow I gathered specimens of my creeping 
Veronicas, rupestris, prostrata, spicata, and 
nummularia, and some of the shrubby ones 
against the rocks of the latter. Anomala, 
carnosula, pinguifolia, and salicornioides are 
perfectly hardy here, and always fresh and 
bright looking, and keep the foliage all winter. 
In another of my so-called valleys, looking 
'south, I obtained rather a fine effect with a 
carpeting of all my specimens of Pinks, a 
delightful genus, and growing through these I 
put some clumps of Chrysobracton Hookeri, 
one or two of the finer Montbrctias, and an odd 
bunch of the variegated Carex. On the shoulders 
I draped Aubrietia Hendersoni and Leichtlini 
(which as I write are sheets of lovely purple and 
red), as accentuations strong plants of Sodum 
spectabile, with the silver variegated and 
purple-leaved varieties were placed, and the 
combined effect is happy. On one of the larger 
mounds I have a Japanese Maple (Acer pur- 
pureum) surrounded and supported by Spiriea 
Bumalda and S. callosa, all growing through an 
evergreen carpet of Mossy Saxifrage. By the 
end of May that spot will be a joy in itself. 
But to go on would, I fear, be a wearisome 
listing of mv plants at the different places, for 
I have odd spots for many choice things—a 
sheltered shelf for alpine Campanulas, where 
Allioni, elatines, nitida, pulla, Raineri, and 
other gems find happy and congenial homes ; 
a cool, shady cleft for the beautiful Ramondia 
pyrenaica and Haberlea rhodopensis ; a dry and 
gritty ridge where the Fire Pink and its sister 
Silene Schafta brighten their duller neighbours ; 
and a damp and sheltered hollow, where Orchis 
maculata and the lovely Madeira variety thrive 
and luxuriate. The centre plot I must pass 
over, meantime merely observing that it is 
purposely kept as low as possible to heighten 
the surrounding margins. I trust what I have 
said may induce some fellow enthusiasts to try 
departure from the hard-and-fast lines of 
ordinary culture, and I am confident they will 
have, with me, an ever-growing interest and 
pleasure in the maturing of their natural 
garden. _ _ J. R. O. 
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ANNUALS FOR EFFECT. 

Onf. person’s experience is not necessarily a 
guide for others, but if honestly recorded is 
usually suggestive, and frequently finds prompt 
corroboration. The gaudy coloured-picture 
packets of seeds of annuals seen from March 
onwards in small greengrocers’ and in not 
a few corn chandlers’ shops are tempting in 
appearance, but when we consider the expenses 
involved in harvesting and packing seed, not to 
speak of the initial expense of growing the 
parent plants, it will be evident that it is hardly 
worth while to devote any part of one's penny 
to the purchase of coloured pictures—which are 
not produced for nothing. As a matter of fact, 
much of the seed in these gorgeous packets is 
old stuff, left over from a previous year, if not 
of still more respectable antiquity, and when 
such seed germinates at all, it does so feebly, 
producing very inferior flowers. That good 
plants can be had from penny packet seed I 
would not like to deny ; but I believe it to be 
much better to spend a little more money in 
buying better seed, if in a less number of 
varieties. As a rule, the amateur, in the 
purchase of seeds, falls headlong into his worst 
pitfall—undue desire for variety. A little 
pincli of this and a little spot of that, 
dots of Nemophila, and Nasturtium of mixed 
colours, Virginian Stoek in thin, crowded, 
and feeble lines; a seething tangle of M ig- 
nonette here, and a few weedy Godetias of 
no particular colour further on—always the 
ordinary yellow Eschscholt/.ia and mixed Sweet 
Peas, insufficiently manured and sticked — these 
are the vices of many a garden worthy of better 
things. There are very many quite common 
annuals capable of most interesting develop¬ 
ment, and of these the Nasturtium is one. Let 
us take, for example, one of the German 
collections of Nasturtium seed, which we can 
buy at any good florist's and nurseryman’s shop. 
All the varieties contained in the collection, 
which consists of a large envelope enclosing a 
number of small packets with a few seeds of 
some named colour in each, could bi equally 
well, or better by the patriotic, bought 
separately at home, but for the fact that the 
novice probably has no good list at hand, and 
does not know in the least that there nre so 
many different hues among the ordinary dwarf 
Nasturtium—he has always seen it a nondes¬ 
cript reddish-yellow. After this year's ex¬ 
perience he will be wiser. Well, then, let us 
say that our collection is of the following six 
varieties, none of them at all unlikely to be 
included in the packet, which may cost Is. 6d. 
or 2a. : Golden King, clear yellow ; Empress of 
India, deep scarlet and dark leaved ; The Pearl, 
cream or pale primrose-coloured : King Theo¬ 
dore, very dark red ; Aurora, an indescribable 
pinky-chamois of most charming tone; and 
Crystal Palace Gem, yellow, spotted with 
red. Of each there are enough seeds to make 
a grand patch of colour covering a square yard 
of ground, and on no account should these 
patches or blocks of colour be divided or 
jumbled up, although they should not be too 
Bquare or mathematically exact. It is not too 
late now to sow them in the open, although for 
this kind of work it is best to raise Nasturtiums 
in pots, three or four seeds in a 6-inch pot, and 
turn the clumps into the ground without dis¬ 
turbance when the plants are 3 inches high and 
have been hardened off. Each potful, when 
planted out, should have a good clear space 
round it, and the colours and sorts must, of 
course, be clearly indicated bv labels when 
sowing. The effect of a group of Nasturtiums of 
this kind, and especially of a bed or small 
border filled with blocks of separate colours, is 
very fine, and no one who has seen it ought to 
be willing to exchange it for two shillings’ worth 
of mixed annuals on the dot system. 

Sweet Peas, as another subject which can be 
sown at intervals up to July, deserve colour¬ 
planting, and it is easy to conjecture what a 
good gardener could make of these. They are 
sold by colour everywhere, and the range of 
pinks obtainable in them is particularly good, 
for we can have a sweep of clear pink from 
blush through Apple-blossom up to crimson, 
without a single “ malignant magenta.” The 
yellows, unluckily, are still not worth sowing 
for colour, but where one can get such delicate 
ure blues, lavenders, and roses, yellow can be 
ispensed with, and there is a faint primrose 


which, if insignificant, is pretty against a pure 
white. 

Large masses of Esohscholtzias are very 
effective, and there are several new forms of 
these which are well worth growing. The 
striped pink and white, with a frilled or ac¬ 
cordion-pleated surface, are exceedingly pretty, 
so are the pure whites, and the double white i* 
very striking close to the deep orange Man¬ 
darin : while the Rose Cardinal also groups 
beautifully with the white form. One of the 
few annuals, which, however, looks best in 
mixture, is Salpiglossis. This is not every¬ 
body's flower, because, to give real gratification, 
it must be what gardeners call “well done/' 
It cannot do itself credit in poor or dry soil, 
and it needs careful mulching and feeding to 
bring it to perfection. But when “ well done/’ 
then, indeed, we have a colour picture, and a 
mass of Ralpiglossis in which actual harsh 
colour is so dominated by golden hues, stripes, 
and netting as to be soothed into one richly and 
gloriously harmonious whole, never looks better 
than when rising from a bed carpeted with ttu* 
Petunia, which must be selected for tho occa¬ 
sion, and magenta eliminated, for this hue, one 
of Nature's pertinacious favourites, obtains in 
the Petunia, as elsewhere, far too freely. A 
sweet setting for the occasion would lie a double 
white Petunia, and some of the pure pink and 
deliciously soft delicate mauve doubles would 
also harmonise well, while Verbenas would also 
please the eye. M. L. \Y. 


VALUE OF SHADE. 

Shade is too frequently a misinterpreted term, 
and possibly shelter would convey a truer mean¬ 
ing. The shade, however, here referred to is 
not that dense overhead shade usually created 
by large trees, which must be accompanied by 
the more than compensating evil of an equally 
large spreading area of hungry roots that rob 
the soil of the necessary support. Nor is it the 
shade that comes from a wall or building. The 
shade that is of benefit to many things is, how¬ 
ever, rarely forthcoming, because of the obstruc¬ 
tion such would create by the usual way the 
subjects are utilised. There are, however, some 
instances where a few plants known to prefer 
shade or shelter of a kind could lie given special 
care. Take the genus Hepatica. In this wc 
have a group of spring flowers rarely seen in 
good condition in the south of England. By 
good condition is meant plants that send up 
tufts of leaves, the latter usually permanent, 
and which attain often in cooler northern 
counties to a foot high or nearly so. Oneofth** 
reasons why Hepaticas do not give such good 
results in the south is that they lose their 
foliage almost entirely, the flowering crown- 
being much weakened thereby. The Christmas 
Rose may be taken as another instance. I know 
of a line of this plant growing strongly and well 
beside a Holly hedge, notwithstanding the 
soil is very dry in consequence. Some years 
ago I purposely planted Privet hedges t > 
provide this shelter for the two groups herein 
mentioned. These hedges were several feet 
apart. The great rooting powers of the 
Privet are well known, yet it was clearly Bhown 
that the plants that obtained shelter were 
always the strongest, while others 4 feet 
or 5 feet distant gradually became dwarfer as 
the distance was increased. The whole of a 
large nursery collection of Hepatica and Helle- 
borus niger forms was thus treated, and in each 
case the result was the same. Continued, as it 
was, for some years, opportunity was afforded 
for noting results, and it was unmistakably in 
favour of some such shelter as that named. It 
is a curious circumstance that nearly treble the 
growth was made both of root and top in all 
cases where shelter was afforded, though, per¬ 
haps, the greater lesson was in the gradual 
diminution of growth as the plants became 
more widely separated from the hedge. Privet 
in such quantities and so arranged is a thing 
hardly to be tolerated in a garden, but 
there is no scarcity of good and useful 
shrubs, Hollies, and other plants that would 
serve the purpose admirably ; indeed, even on 
a small scale it would be worth while to 
plant a few such things on the shady side of 
a group of HollieB or conifers and note tho 
result. This may be done quite apart from tho 
usual plants of such things as are used in tho 
border oiuflMf rdek garden, for anything tha.t 
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will tend to make either these Hepaticas or 
Hellebores a greater success would be wel¬ 
comed. Frequently quantities of Hellebores 
may be seen beneath the fruit-trees in Middle¬ 
sex orchards, but such plantations afford little 
information, the treading and other rough 
treatment inseparable from the position pre- I 
venting the plants making much headway. 
Though but two groups of plants have been men¬ 
tioned, there are many others, and of these not 
a few good alpines, some species of Primulas 
particularly, that greatly appreciate this kind 
of shade. Speaking of Primulas calls to mind 1 
a group in the rock garden at Kew. In this 
case a large piece of rock constituted the shade, 
and all the plants within a foot of the base of i 
the stone were of exceptional vigour and fresh I 
and glossy in appearance, while those furthest 
removed might well have been taken for a j 
distinct kind. 


TRILLIUMS. 

These lovely flowers, on which two notes have 
lately appeared, are of easy culture if a shady 
peat-bed is provided for them. T. sessile cali- 
fomicum is the giant of the family, sometimes 
attaining a height of about 2 feet. The white 


conveniently hold, while the proprietor, prob¬ 
ably a novice in matters horticultural, is grati¬ 
fied by the comparatively finished look of his 
small domain, and remains in happy oblivion of 
the fact that in the course of a few years a 
liberal use of hatchet and shears will be neces¬ 
sary if the garden is not to become an impene¬ 
trable thicket. Then arises the question as to 
what is to be removed and what left—a question 
becoming more difficult with each succeeding 
year, for the longer the operation is deferred 
the more unsightly will be the ragged gaps left 
by the removals. Often, in such a case, the 
radical remedy of clearing out the more worth¬ 
less subjects, and trusting to time to restore, in 
a greater or less degree, the symmetry of the un¬ 
disturbed shrubs and trees, is not followed and 
half measures are resorted to. The Fir that 
obscures the light of the lower windows is 
beheaded and its beauty for ever sacrificed ; 
the Deodar’s sweeping branches that encroach 
on the path are cut back to a height of 6 feet, 
giving it a lop-sided appearance that renders it 
a disfigurement rather than an attraction to the 

? ;arden, and the tangled mass of shrubs is trans- 
ormed into a rigid, unlovely barrier by the 
shears. All this might be avoided by a little 
thought and foresight at the time of planting 



The white Wood Lily (Trillium tfrandiflorum). From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Stansfiekl- 
CrimBhaw, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N. 


flowers of this variety, on account of the 
narrowness of their petals, are not so striking 
as those of T. grandiflorum (here illustrated), the 
petals of which are much wider. The latter is 
probably the species alluded to by “L. B.” | 
(page96), but flowers of the size mentioned by him 
—viz., 5 inches in diameter—are very unusual. , 
T. stylosum, T. erectum purpureum, T. e. ochro-' 
leucum, and T. roseum are also worth growing I 
in a collection. The Mocassin-flower (Cypripe- 
dium spectabile) grows well in such a bed as is 
recommended for Trilliums, and is particularly I 
charming when in flower. 8. W. F. I 


ILL-CONSIDERED PLANTING. 


Under the heading of “Don’t!” “ M. L. W.” I 
has contributed, on page 132, an instructive i 
article, which should be “ read, marked, learnt, 
and inwardly digested ” by all about to lay out 
a garden, however small ; indeed, the smaller 
the dimensions the more reason i9 there for 
acting in accordance with the principles advo¬ 
cated. As a rule, the small garden, which for 
want 6f a better word we may term the villa 

g arden, though some are attached to dwellings 
uilt in rows, is laid out with apparently no 
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or by a determined thinning out at a little later 
period. I have in my mind a case in point 
where a steeply-sloping garden, 50 yards in 
length by 30 yards in depth, is formed in four 
terraces, topped by Evergreen hedges, the 
front of the terraces being composed of rock- 
work of the worst description—namely, flat 
stones embedded in pairs at right-angles to 
each other in the almost perpendicular banks, 
each pair enclosing a triangle of soil. Into this 
soil the hungry roots of the hedges spread, 
while the sun beats on the thin stone slabs and 
renders it impossible for any but the most 
vigorous trailing plants to exist. This garden 
is situated in an exceptionally favoured 
locality, and might have presented a picture of 
unique floral beauty had the hedges never been 
planted and had the terraces been designed 
with a special view to the accommodation of 
rock-plants. As it is, the conditions described 
having existed for over 20 years, and the outlay 
for an entire renovation such as is necessary 
being considerable, it is doubtful if any change 
will be effected, yet it would have cost no more 
to have laid out this garden in a right way at 
the commencement than in the ill-advised 
manner which was followed and which has 
effectually prevented its possibilities from being 
realised. 

“M. L. W.’s” objection to Laurel and Privet 


for hedges is one that should be universal. The 
only condition under which the Laurel is admis¬ 
sible is when large, isolated, unpruned speci¬ 
mens, 20 feet or more in height, are in full 
flower in a wooded glade, at which time they 
are distinctly ornamental. Rosa rugosa and 
Sweet Brier form particularly decorative 
hedges, as do the single Austrian Briers and 
Scotch Briers, though the Austrians require a 
strengthening with some more sturdy Rose if 
intended to repel invasion. 

Your correspondent’s last “ Don’t," anent the 
construction of rockeries, is, if anything, even 
more to the point than the earlier admonitions. 
Probably it would be far within the mark to 
say that ninety-nine out of every hundred rock 
gardens are badiv designed. The majority aro 
innocent of any design, being apparently merely 
a cartload of clinkers or stones shot out upon a 
heap of earth. Rock gardens should be care¬ 
fully thought out and the appearance of natural 
rock-formation aimed at as well as the provision 
of deep, cool root-runs for the alpines between 
the interstices of the half-buried stones. When 
their wants are thus carefully anticipated and 
provided for—here a perpendicular crevice and 
northern exposure for a shade-loving Ramondia, 
here a sunny ledge for the Aubrietia to drape 
with a mantle of violet—the plants will flourish 
as on their mountain slopes, and soon cover the 
rugged rock-fragments with a wealth of flower. 

“M. L. W.” does well to draw attention to 
the importance of leaving as few lurking-places 
as possible for slugs and snails, but I fear they 
will bo present until the end of time in even 
the best constructed rock gardens, for I have 
never, as yet, met with one that enjoyed 
immunity from these pests, which invariably 
single out for their prev the rarest and tiniest 
alpine, and are not to be dissuaded from their 
fell purpose even by the most succulent Lettuce 
and Cabbage leaves thoughtfully arranged for 
their delectation. S. W. F., Soufh Derov. 


SALVIA PITCHERI—WINTERING IN 
THE OPEN GARDEN. 

Everyone values this blue Sage, either for 
growing in pots or for placing in the open 
garden. Many are under the impression it is 
tender. It is true the soft leafage of all Salvias 
is injured by frost, but all the thick, fleshy- 
rooted kinds come up again if cut to the ground, 
if they are in a sheltered and pomewhat dry 
position, with just a handful of Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
leaf-mould, or dry ashes placed over the crowns. 

Some three years ago I had some big root- 
bound plants of this Sage in pots, and having 
no use for them longer in pots, I resolved to 
plant them out in a narrow border facing south 
in front of the Abbey. These were planted in 
May with other tender plants. In autumn the 
Salvias were left in the ground to take their 
chance. The following spring they came away 
and made a fine growth, flowering grandly in 
the autumn. These have been allowed to 
remain in the same position, and now at the end 
of three years they are quite large patches and 
in a vigorous condition. The foliage looks dark 
and quite different from that of the plants growl¬ 
ing in pots. They have never had any protec¬ 
tion in winter. Most people know Salvia patens 
will live out in winter in such situations. I 
plant Salvia splendens and S. Betheli beside 
these blue kinds, and in this way I get a most 
glorious bit of colour in autumn. J. Crook. 


LOBELIA CARDIN ALLS. 

An interesting note from the pen of an United 
States’ correspondent on the above plants 
appeared on page 96. The culture of these 
brilliant perennials should be simplified by the 
perusal of the note in question, proving as it 
does that in its native habitat neither excessive 
moisture at the root nor the extreme cold of 
from 20 degs. to 30 degs. below zero injuriously 
affect it. A few years ago, in a discussion on 
the culture of herbaceous Lobelias, I gave as 
my experience that the plants were perfectly 
hardy without the slightest protection when 
growing in moist and retentive soil close to 
W’ater, where the mercury had on occasions 
shown 23 degs. of frost, whereas in a light soil 
in a far warmer garden they invariably perished 
during the winter, and I therefore advocated 
their being planted in damp, holding soil rather 
than in the light, Ppordtia compost generally 
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recommended. For this advice I was promptly 
rebuked by an eminent horticultural authority, 
who declared that I was in error in attributing 
success to heavy, damp soil, and that it was en¬ 
tirely due to the raila climate of Devonshire, 
adding that in Middlesex damp and cold were 
fatal. Mindful of my failure in a drier and 
warmer locality in the former county, I adhered 
to my expressed opinion, which was confirmed 
by letters from Ireland and from the coldest 

E irt of Suffolk, in the former of which instances 
obelia cardinalis, which had grown splendidly 
without any protection in a verj- wet, heavy 
soil, on being removed to a drier site died, 
while in the latter the plants flourished for 
years in moist, heavy soil and passed unpro¬ 
tected through the severe winter of 1 SIM-9.1 
without injury. My own experience, coupled 
with these instances, and still more steadfastly 
confirmed by the note I have already alluded to 
on page 9ti, convinces me that winter losses of 
herbaceous Lobelias would l»e far fewer if they 
were planted in damp, heavy soil instead of in 
the lighter, porous medium so often mistakenly 
advocated. _ S. W. F. 

South Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tufted Pansies from Scotland.— 

We send you herewith a few bloom r of Tufted 
Pansies, including some of the best older and 
newer varieties. They are hardly so good as 
they were, but will improve if we have a change 
in the weather.— Kerr Bros., Dumfries N.B. 

[A very beautiful gathering, arriving in fine 
fresh condition. Among the many excellent 
varieties sent the following were, we think, the 
best : Magnificent, a seedling from the well- 
known Blue Clown, but with greater substance ; 
Border Witch, a pale blue self ; Rover, a large 
flower, white with an edging of purple ; Klon¬ 
dike, a very fine nearly rayless yellow ; Maud, 
white edged blue, upper petals bluish-lavender; 
Formidable, a soft lavender self, round flower ; 
Nellie, a pure white; and Colin Pye, the 
darkest colour we have yet seen. ] 

Wintering Salvias in the open air. 

—In “ Notes by an Amateur,” which appeared 
in a late issue. Salvia patens was spoken of as 
“ hardy as the common Sage.” This it cer¬ 
tainly is not, though in light soil in South 
Devon and Cornwall it, as well as S. Pitcheri, 
may generally be left out through the winter 
with impunity, while of the shrubby section S. 
coecinea and S. splendens often stand the 
winters unharmed. In heavy soil, however, it 
is not safe, even in South Devon, to leave S. 
patens in the ground. “Amateur” is justly 
enthusiastic over the splendid blue of the Salvia 
patens, and recommends its association with 
Lobelia cardinalis in cut-flower arrangements. 
Such a scheme is most acceptable during the 
daylight, but inadmissible by artificial light, 
since under those conditions the intense blue of 
the Salvia assumes an almost black tint. — 
S. W. F. 


Planting Lenten Roses.— When should 
I plant, in stiff loam, coloured Hellebore or 
Lenten Roses, and what aspect suits plants 
best?—A. K. F. 

[These are not at all fastidious as to time of 
planting, but we prefer April, os the flowers 
are fading away and the new foliage is appear¬ 
ing. You may still plant, provided attention 
could be gi% T en to watering daily for a time, 
otherwise defer it till the end of September. In 
the culture of these it is impossible to give a 
soil either too rich or too deep. The plants 
form great masses of roots, and these require a 
lot of nourishment if the best results are 
expected. Dig the soil quite 2 feet deep and 
thoroughly manure it, but do not place any raw 
manure against the roots. Give a rather cool 
and half-shady place, though quite removed 
from big tree roots. Their chief enemy is east 
and north-east winds in the early part of the 
year, these disfiguring the foliage, so in plant¬ 
ing aim at protecting them from these. The 
plants are greatly benefited by a good soaking 
of water now and' again in dry weather. They 
are not at all expensive.] 


Daffodils from seed (Eleanor Cron*).— 
You may sow your seeds of the above and any 
other spring flowering bulbs quite early in the 
autumn (say September), after harvesting them. 
What are good of thei 
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following spring. Sow in boxes 9 inches deep, 
with holes in the bottom for drainage, and 
2 inches of rough crocks on the bottom. Over 
this place some rough soil, and finally some finer 
and quite sandy soil, making all moderately firm 
and level. Sow the seeds on this on a thin 
layer of sand, and cover one-half an inch 
deep. So arrange your soil that you have 
a space of 3 inches above the covering of soil 
and the top of box or pot, whichever you prefer 
to employ. Water well with a tine rose, and 
cover with a sheet of glass. You will do well 
to let the seedlings remain for two seasons in 
this, then transplanting them. In the first 
year of existence the seedlings of these, and 
indeed many things of a bulbous nature, only 
appear but a very short time above ground, and 
in the case of Daffodils a single Rush-like blade 
only appears the first year. In about six weeks 
these blades die down quite suddenly, and the 
novice often fancies it is nil up. It is not so, 
however, and next time they come a little 
stronger, and each year a little more, till you 
get really good Daffodil foliage. You must be 
very careful in respect of moisture, for this is 
the most important of all, and as soon as the 
yellow leaf appears give no more water till 
October ; then, again, one good watering will 
suffice. A Daffodil take 3 five to seven years to 
build up a flowering bulb, but when seed is 
sowu each year the weary years of waiting soon 
become modified. Hyacinths are treated in the 
way you name occasionall}', but only in the 
case of rare kinds or others slow to increase in 
the ordinary way. 

Lily of the Valley under trees.—A 

somewhat frequent question is, what is most 
suitable to plant under the shade of trees, and 
usually such things as Ivy, Periwinkle, London 
Pride, and the like are recommended. An 
instance of the suitability of the above came 
under notice quite recently in a Thames-side 
garden. Too frequently, however, with shade 
there is an intolerable dryness not suited to many 
plants, but in the instance referred to—owing 
no doubt to the near proximity of the river 
itself—there were coolness and comparative 
moisture that assisted greatly to make success 
so complete. The plants were the residue of 
several years from forcing, and the variety 
known as the Berlin. Originally two beds 
were planted, each about 3* feet wide and 
50 feet to (>0 feet in length. Now there are 
Borne ten such beds, all very similar in point of 
vigour, the difference being greatest where the 
oldest beds occur. During the past fortnight 
or more many hundreds of spikes have been 
gathered from this welcome plantation—a 
plantation that for years previous had been an 
eyesore to the garden at this point. Of the 
vigour of the plants, the following measurements 
will suffice. From the oldest and strongest 
beds, flowering stems upwards of a foot in 
length and bearing thirteen and fourteen bells 
were frequent, the stems strong and rigid. 
Foliage, too, was quite equal, three finely- 
developed leaf-blades to each crown being 
common, the blades of the leaves measuring 
3.1 inches broad and 61 inches long. No special 
treatment is given, and the whole plantation is 
thickly planted with rather old Apple-trees that 
produce but little good fruit, yet are held sacred 
by the owner.—E. 

Tufted Pansies for massing.— Will 
you please give me the names of the three best 
white, four best yellow, three blue, two best 
white with blue edge, two beet yellow with blue 
edge, two best rose, and two best purple ?—\V. M. 

[There are few hardy plants to equal the 
Tufted Pansies for massing, and the selection 
which we give contains the best for this par¬ 
ticular purpose. The three best white sorts 
are White Beauty, a free-flowering pure white 
rayless flower, with a suffusion of yellow on the 
lower petal, perfect habit; Masterpiece, another 
flower of the purest white, ray less, neat yellow 
eye, and a grand mass when at its best; and 
Sylvia, a pale cream-white rayless blossom, 
wonderfully profuse, and of a good tufted habit. 
Of 3 ’ellow Kinds there are man 3 * excellent sorts. 
Premier position must be given to Melampus, 
a deep rich rayless yellow, of perfect form and 
ideal habit. The plant is one of the freest to 
blossom, and is undoubted^’ the best of its 
kind for your purpose. Kitty Hay is another 
excellent sort, very free flowering, of fine habit, 
and when planted in conjunction with other 


rich ravless 3 'ellow varieties stands out above 
them all. Pembroke is a large rayless floWer of 
a bright yellow colour. Although not so tufted 
as some of the others in its style of growth, 
this variety canrtot very well be excluded. For 
both early and late displa 3 ' 3 ’ou cannot well do 
better than grow a good batch of Bullion, the 
old and well-known deep yellow rayed 
sort. For the purpose alluded to it is un¬ 
equalled. Blue flowers are best represented 
by Blue Gown, a rayless pale blue, 
faintly tinted mauve, perfect habit and very 
free; King of the Blues, a rather small 
blossom of deep true-blue colour, ray less, with 
an effective neat 3 ’ellow eye. The habit is dis¬ 
tinctly good, and the plants remain iii good con¬ 
dition a long time. The variet 3 ' is one of Dr. 
Stuart’s gems. The third blue sort is Archie 
Grant, a true indigo-blue, and one largeI 3 ’ used 
for massing. The habit and freedom of flowering, 
however, will not compare with those of many 
of the newer sorts. We want more of this 
colour. The two best white sorts with a blue 
margin are Lark, large, with a neat margin, 
wonderfully free, and possessing a good consti¬ 
tution, and White Duchess, a very refined 
flower, w'ith an irregular margin of bright blue, 
a profuse blossoming plant, with a beautiful 
crawling-like style of growth. Those of a 
yellow colour with a blue margin are confined to 
Duchess of Fife, bright yellow, with a pretty 
blue margin, and Goldfinch, a deeper 3 ’ellow, 
with a purplish-blue edging. Like White 
Duchess, these two sorts possess a valuable 
creeping-like habit of growth, and are most pro¬ 
fuse. Rose-coloured Tufted Pansies are limited 
in number. Magie, a deep rose, free, and with 
a good habit, though not over-robust, and 
William Niel, pale rose-pink, also free and 
robust, represent the beRt. Purple varieties are 
represented by Councillor W. Waters, a bright 
crimson-purple, a plant with a grand constitu¬ 
tion, very free flowering, and a most continuous 
bloomer. Acme is a really bright purplish-crim¬ 
son, and, without doubt, the best of its colour; 
habit good, and one of the freest of this colour. 
The foregoing selection embraces both old and 
new sorts, and, to the best of our knowledge, 
the most likely to meet your requirements.] 


4 ‘ MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 

There is no royal road to successful gardening 
without a love for flowers and their cultivation, 
which means the exercise of patience, observa¬ 
tion, and hard work. In writing for Gardening 
Illustrated we want ever to bear in mind the 
class of people for whom this work was intended 
—namely, those who are actual “workers,” 
who need the advice which this paper is able 
and willing to give and has given systematic¬ 
ally from its inception—as I can vouch for, 
having taken it from its commencement. I 
write to wish this paper “ many happ 3 r returns,” 
for it has now attained its majorit 3 T . I have 
before me now, 13 ’ing on the table as I write, 
Vol. 1., No. 1 , March 15th, 1879, from which I 
quote a few’ lines of the Editor’s opening 
remarks— 

“The aim of Gardening Illustrated will 
be to help forward progress, especialty in the 
smaller class of gardens, in all healthy ways, 
and so to treat the various subjects dealt with 
in its pages that its words may be understood 
by all who read.” 

I desire to bear my testimony to these words. 
From Gardening Illustrated I have obtained 
my inspiration for work, and mufh practical 
information, not so much in asking questions as 
in carefull 3 ’ watching the answers given to 
others’ questions. If there be the desire to cul¬ 
tivate proper^’ one’s garden, however small it 
ma 3 ' be, it will be money^ well spent to take this 
paper in regular^’, not spasmodically, because 
the information is so varied and constantly use¬ 
ful, so that if these papers were filed, reference 
to them would save the Editor answering 
repeatedly the same question. 

Gardening is not a selfish pleasure, it creates 
pleasure for others ; the mone 3 r expended on a 
football match vanishes with the pleasure it 
gives the individual; it is not so with the money 
spent on the garden. Flowers brighten the 
home, give comfort to the sick-room, and sur¬ 
plus flowers are gladly welcomed in our hos¬ 
pitals, infirmaries, etc., to cheer the sick and 
suffering. C. Holland. 

8, Mo ns Lantj A'intrct. 
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Rhododendrons of tho Javanese section that its 
value for the intermediate-house or stove is apt 
to be overlooked. It is a dwarf, much-branched 
bush, with bright ruby-crimson thimble-shaped 
blossoms. The bright tint of the flowers and 
the fact that they are freely borne on small 
plants serve to enhance its value. 


tated by the lifting and potting of the plants 
when in full growth in the autumn must natu¬ 
rally have some effect on the blooming. G. 


ALOCASIAS. 

Of stove plants cultivated for the sake of their 
foliage alone, the different Aroids (relatives of 
the Arum Lily) occupy a prominent position. 
The varieties of Caladium are frequently grown, 
and next to them the Alocasias form a very 
popular class. There are many kinds in culti¬ 
vation, their general appearance being well 
shown in the accompanying illustration of A. 
spectabilis, one of the latest acquisitions to the 
genus. The leaves of this, which are about 
18 inches long and half as much in width, are of 
a silvery-grey, with the principal veins con¬ 
siderably lighter in colour. Of the numerous 
Alocasias a selection of the best beside that 
here illustrated would include A. metallica, 
a delightful plant, producing leaves about 
18 inches long by 12 inches, of a deep metallic- 
green, with bands of a darker shade along the 
midrib and veins. The leaves are massive in 
appearance, and they often present the appear 
ance of a bronze casting. In A. Putzeyi tho blade 
of the leaf is of a pointed shield shape, and in 
vigorous examples nearly a yard long. On the 
upper surface it is dark green, banded with 
silver and purple beneath. A. Thibautiana has 
large heart-shaped leaves of a greyish-green, 
with the principal veins of a more silvery- 


TREE MIGNONETTE. 

I remember the time when many gardeners 
tion of miniature 
Grown along for 
>uple of seasons and established in 7-inch 

orna¬ 
mental, and are capable of producing a quantity 
A ' 5 six months in the year. 
With the aid of liquid-manure one may keep 
imens in excellent health with- 
couple of seasons, but 
some young ones coming on 
of exhaustion, 
seemed to me that on plants 
vn in this fashion th< 

:h longei 


took much pride in the prodi 
trees of this fragrant, flower, 
a coi / 
pots, well-formed specimens 

i 

of bloom for quite 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF ARUM 
LILIES. 

There are many operations concerning which 
gardeners hold various opinions, and this is one 
of them. The time has come when the Arum 
Lily has finished its long season of useful work 
under glass, and the question arises, How shall 
the plants be treated during the summer with a 
view to getting the best results ? The old-time 
method was invariably to stand the plants out 
for a time to harden them after coming out of 
the houses, and then to dig i trench in the vege¬ 
table garden, plant the Lilies, and leave them 
till the autumn, when they were lifted and 
potted. This system has still many adherents, 
no doubt, and good results are frequently 
obtained by adopting it, though it does not 
follow that the method is absolutely the best. 
I have had charge of large collections of Arums 
for providing cut flowers during the winter and 


good-sized specii 
out change of soil for 
it is better to keei 
to replace those that show signs 
It has always 


ie flower-spikes last 
w sr, and that there are more in pro¬ 
portion to the space than in the case of plants 
grown in the ordinary manner. It appears to 
be with Mignonette as with Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums—flowers are most freely formed when 
a portion of the plants has come into a 
semi-hard-wooded condition. To form good 
specimens several seeds should be sown in a 
small pot, leaving the strongest plant when the 
second leaf has been formed. As soon as the 
pots are fairly filled with roots the young plants 
should go into 6-inch pots, and I do not think 
it advisable to get them into larger pots tho 
first year. By pinching out side shoots the 
stem can be run up to a height of 1 foot or 
18 inches. In this way a fair head would be 
formed by autumn, and the plants can he 
allowed to throw up flower-spikes towards the 
close of the autumn, which will continue to 
lengthen and produce blossoms for several 
months. I have had the same flower-spikes in 
good condition quite five months. If desired 
to bloom freely in winter all flower-spikes must 
be taken off through the summer. Early in 
June the plants may be shifted into 7-inch or 
8-inch pots, and if well attended to they will 
make fine specimens by the following autumn. 
Plants of this description are effective when 
used for conservatory decoration, especially 
when associated with Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
things of a dwarf nature. C. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old plants of Cineraria.— Will someone please 
tell me if old Cineraria plants are of any use ; also if it is 
worth while to keep 6ome very tiny belated ones which 
have not yet flowered?— Fidoet. 

[Old plants of Cinerarias are of no value. You can keep 
the small ones if you care to. These will flower early next 
season by potting them on and growing freely during the 
coming summer. We should advise you to bow seeds at 
once, and grow the seedlings on in a cold-frame during 
the summer. You will have far better results in this 
way.] 

Fuchsia splendens.—I would like to know name 
of enclosed, also treatment of same ? All buds drop as 
soon os large as enclosed one, yet the plant seems healthy. 
For two y^ars not one has opened. It now stands in an 
east window, where it gets plenty of light and air.—Miss 
Knight. 

[The name of the specimen sent is Fuchsia splendens, 
which succeeds under the same conditions as the garden 
varieties of Fuchsia, except that it is rather impatient of 
cold draughts, and probably this causes the buds to drop. 
It is doubtless caused by a decided check of some kind, 
either by draughts, by being allowed to get too dry, or by 
an excess of moisture. Judging by the shoot sent the 
plant is quite healthy.] 

Watering pot-plants.— Although this 
seems such a simple thing to do, there is 
a great deal of difference in how it is done. 
It is a golden rule never to water a plant 
until it really needs it, and then to do it 
thoroughly, and by this is meant that the whole 
mass of soil in the pot must be thoroughly 
wetted. It is a good plan after a batch of 
plants has got dry to go over them soon after 
they have been watered and knock a few out of 
their pots to make sure that they are wetted 
through ; if not, go over them all again a second 
time, or the bottom soil will get so dry that the 
plant will suffer although the top soil is quite 
wet enough.—J. G., Gosport. 

Shading regal Pelargoniums.— 
During the time these charming plants are in 
bloom it is necessary to shale them in order to 
preserve the blossoms, otherwise, no matter 
now well fed, the flowers will be thin and not last 
many days. It is well to bear in mind thit the 
plants will subsequently have to be used for 
propagating, and to be successful w'ith them the 
cuttings must b£‘hiaWd anH well ripened. This 
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Alorasia spectabilis. From a photograph by Col. Taylor, Norbiton. 


hue. A. Sanderiana is remarkable for the 
lobed outline of the leaf, which is of a 
deep bluish-green, the course of the mid-rib, 
veins, and margin being marked with white. 
A. macrorrhiza, the giant of the genus, 
will under favourable conditions form a huge 
mass 10 feet or 12 feet high. The leaves are 
bright green, heart-shaped, and when fully 
developed about a yard long. 

The cultivation of Alocasias is not at all 
difficult, given sufficient heat and moisture, for 
being natives of the tropical regions of Asia 
they need the hottest part of the stove. Their 
requirements may be summed up in good open 
soil, ample drainage, and plenty of water when 
growing, in addition to which atmospheric 
moisture is also very necessary. A mixture of 
loam, peat, charcoal, Sphagnum Moss, and 
silver-sand suits them well. They are all com¬ 
paratively shallow-rooting subjects, hence pans 
of moderate depth are preferable to pots. If 
these last are used plenty of drainage material 
is very necessary. During the winter the soil 
must be kept much drier, and in spring shake 
quite clear of the old compost and repot. 

Rhododendron multicolor Curtisi. 

—This is so well knfi^n for the part it has 
played in the production many tjtjtlr^ newer 


spiing, anil, after trying both ways, I give my 
vote in favour of keeping the plants in pots the 
round. 


whole y 

After the plants had done blooming and could 
be safely placed outside, they were stood on a 
bed of ashes till the opportunity presented 
itself to repot them. The time generally came 
early in June, when the plants were turned out, 
all the soil shaken from the roots, the pots 
washed, and the Arums replaced, using a com- 


:rease the stock. After potting, 
stood in the open in company 
inthemums and watered spar- 
l commenced. The majority of 
of course, died away, but this 
i advantage than otherwise, as 
the crowns was all the stronger. 
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they cannot be if a constant and thick shade is 
kjpt over them, so while studying the flowers 
as much as possible the health of the plants 
must not be overlooked. A blind that can be 
lowered during the brightest part of the day is 
best, of course, but if this is not at command 
and a permanent shading is put on the glass, 
let this be as thin as possible. 

Asparagus Sprengeri.— Kindly inform 
me what temperature this does best in ? — 
Reader. 

[Asparagus Sprengeri will during the summer 
months succeed perfectly—that is, without any 
artificial heat whatever. At the same time it 
must be shaded from the sun, and is greatly 
benefited by being syringed overhead occasion¬ 
ally. In the winter it is all the better for being 
kept in a somewhat warmer structure than an 
ordinary greenhouse—that is, a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 45 clegs., rising 10 degs. to 15 degs. 
Established plants will keep in good condition 
in a dwelling-house throughout the greater part 
of the year. When young and it is desired to 
push the plants on as quickly as possible they 
may be grown in a stove temperature, and in 
this way they make more rapid progress than 
under cooler treatment. They can, of course, 
be hardened off afterwards.] 

Dipladenla bollviensis. —Very beauti¬ 
ful are the flowers of this Dipladenia, certainly 
the easiest to grow in the genus. One great 
advantage is that the foliage being smooth 
instead of hairy, like that of most of the others, 
sponging is more effective, and therefore insects 
are more readily kept at bay. The best position 
for it when grown simply for cut flowers is 
under the roof of a light stove, but it may also 
be grown in small pots for table and other 
decoration, as it flowers very freely in a small 
state, and has a graceful and pretty appearance 
when so grown. The cuttings may be inserted 
at any time during spring or early summer, 
choosing flowerless shoots, and placing several 
around the edge of a pot containing a light, 
sandy compost. Under a bell-glass and with a 
little bottom-heat they strike quickly and 
regularly, and the resulting plants may be 
stopped once or twice, and well ripened by 
exposure to the full sun in autumn. Provided 
the plants are really well rooted, they will 
require very free supplies of water ana occa¬ 
sional applications of liquid-manure during the 
growing season, the manure-water being left off 
and the water supply somewhat diminished in 
winter. The flowers are pure white with an 
orange-yellow centre.—H. 

Hanging-baskets.— Will you kindly let 
me know the best way to start a hanging- 
basket ? I have tried several yean, but never 
been very successful, yet I see some doing so 
well. Should the plants be turned out of the 
pots or not ?— Amateur. 

[To fill a wire basket for hanging, fint line it 
thoroughly with Moss, the best for the purpose 
being that in large flakes, which is readily 
obtainable in many districts. Failing Moss, 
thin turves with the grassy side outermost will 
answer the same purpose, Dut unless the basket 
is very large the Moss is preferable. The 
object in thus thoroughly lining the basket is to 
prevent the escape of the soil, for the plants are 
turned out of the pots. They are simply 
planted in the basket, using good potting soil 
tor the purpose, and when finished are 
thoroughly watered through a fine rose in order 
to settle everything in its place. After this the 
soil must be regularly watered, for this is a 
very important item, as hanging-baskets are 
particularly liable to get dry. Owing to this, 
when planting keep the surface of the soil a 
little below the rim of Moss, as this will assist 
the watering. A few good plants for the pur¬ 
pose are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Single Petu¬ 
nias, Nasturtiums of different sorts, Canary 
Creeper, Lobelias, and Creeping Jenny.] 

Double Pelargoniums.— I am growing 
some of the semi double giganteum section of 
Pelargoniums this year, and like them very 
much. The bloomB stand well, and both trusses 
and pips are exceptionally large, some of the 
latter measured on Mme. Charotte going over 
2£ inches in diameter. A nice variety in 
colours is also obtainable, comprising various 
shade* of scarlet, magenta, and salmon. The 
plants being ex?eptioiftlly strong ip hn|bit fc it is 
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advisable to grow them along from the time 
they get the shift into flowering pots in nothing 
but loam, to keep them short and sturdy, a 
state of things still further brought about by 
judicious pinching. Naturally, with the arrival 
of flower-stems feeding is resorted to, and that 
liberally. Like the singles of this section, they 
will not be of much value out-of-doors, as very 
strong growth would be made at the expense of 
flower. The habit, enormous truss, and stay¬ 
ing property of the bloom are sufficient to 
stamp the section as fine plants for speci¬ 
mens grown in 10-inch or 12-inch pots, 
ami staked out they are an attractive 
feature in the summer decoration of the con¬ 
servatory. Although hardly a success when 
planted in the open bonier, they are splendid 
plants for vases. There is a certain amount of 
restriction here tliat keeps growth in check ; 
the foliage is vigorous, but at the same time firm 
and sturdy, and the flowers are very fine. Good 
plants turned out of 5-inch pots are not long in 
furnishing large vases. Trailing plants in 
pleasing contrast to the different colours may 
be employed for the edge of the vase. 

Stenogastra concinna.—This charming 
little Gesnerad has been flowering for some 
time, and with ordinary attention will continue 
throughout the summer. It forms small tubers, 
and passes the winter in a dormant state. Then 
with the return of spring the little deep green 
leaves are pushed up just clear of the soil, and 
are well overtopped by the slender flower-stems, 
that reach a height of about 2 inches. The 
flowers are tubular, with a widely expanded 
five-lobed mouth, the two upper lobes being 
purple and the three remaining white, dotted 
with purple towards the centre of the flower. 
It is seen to greater advantage when grouped in 
a pan than when grown in small pots, the tiny 
plants being particularly effective when seen in 
a mass. A depth of a couple of inches of soil is 
enough, and ample drainage must be ensured. 
Equal parte of peat and loam, with a liberal 
admixture of rough sand and nodules of char¬ 
coal or pieces of sandstone, will suit it well. 
This Stenogastra is a native of Brazil and needs 
stove treatment. During the winter the soil 
must not be allowed to become too dry, but 
should be kept slightly moist. It is propagated 
by cuttings of the young shoots, which are 
pushed up in the spring, and if put singly into 
small pots of sandy soil and placed in a propa¬ 
gating case they soon root.—P. 

Climbers for greenhouse.—I have a 
Cucumber-house in which I have been growing 
Cucumbers and Gloxinias, but, being too busy to 
attend to them properly, propose to grow in it a 
few climbers permanently planted out. I should 
be greatly obliged if you would suggest about 
ten suitable subjects ? The house is a span. I 
want plants that will be fairly presentable all 
the year round and not requiring a very great 
deal of attention. The temperature I propose 
to maintain is that of an ordinary green¬ 
house, with a minimum of, say, 45 degs.— 
Achili.es. 

[A selection of ten good climbers for clothing 
the roof of your greenhouse is herewith given : 
Clematis indivisa, which bears white star-like 
flowers an inch across in February and March. 
Hardenbergia Comptoniana has clusters of little 
Pea-shaped flowers of a bright purple colour in 
the spring. Hibbertia dentata has pretty 
bronzy leaves, at least when young, and golden - 
yellow blossoms 1 \ inches in diameter, borne 
during the first three months of the year. 
Kennedya Marryatta? has scarlet Pea-shaped 
blossoms from February to May. Lonicera 
sempervirens minor bears tubular flowers, red 
and yellow, from spring till autumn. Passi- 
flora Imperatrice Eugenie, purplish-red, and 
Passiflora Constance Elliot, white, are two of 
the best Passion-flowers ; they bloom during the 
summer. Plumbago capensis is a rambler rather 
than a climber, but a charming roof plant, with 
delightful blue flowers borne in the summer. 
Solanum j asm i no ides bears white flowers nearly 
all the year round. Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 
something like a Passion-flower, but of a 
magenta - scarlet tint ; flowers during the 
summer.] 

Ferns under glass. —Ferns are now 
making growth very freely, and should have a 
thin shade over them in bright weather^ sur¬ 
rounded with a damp atmosphere. Tree-Ferns, 
| especially the Dicksonias, object to overhead 


watering, and the roots must not be permitted 
to get into a sour state or they will soon go 
wrong. More loam is used for Ferns of all 
kinds now than was formerly the case. Some 
of the delicate stove species may like a little 
peat, but, if well draiued, the proportion of 
loam, if of the right quality, may be one-half, 
and in some cases more. This is a good time to 
fill baskets with Ferns. Nephrolepis exaltata 
is one of the best basket plants. It covers the 
basket without any aia from other plants. 
Sometimes, in filling baskets with Ferns of less 
rapid growth, we have used such plants as 
Cissus discolor, Sedum cameum variegatum, 
Tradescantia vittata, and others of similar 
habit, to drape the sides and bottoms of the 
baskets. 

Club 1 

pot work up t 
very often an objection to growing small Ferns 
and Mosses on the top of other plants, but for 
indoor decoration they have some value. 
Greenhouse Ferns may be grown without fire- 
heat now, but tropical species will require 
warmth a little longer—60 degs. to 65 degB. at 
night will suffice. 

Azalea Marie Planehon.— Among the 
numerous Indian Azaleas with white flowers are 
some, such as Deutsche Perle, remarkable for 
their early flowering and the readiness with 
which they respond to a little additional heat. 
The variety Marie Planehon, on the other hand, 
is naturally later in blooming, and as one of the 
laBt of this section it is very useful. The 
flowers, which are prettily undulated at the 
edges, are pure white, without any of that 
shading of green which occurs in some of the 
other varieties. 

Kalanchoe flamm ea. —This plant is un¬ 
doubtedly destined to have a great future before 
it, and one is quite prepared to see it a popular 
market plant in the near future. This Kalanchoe 
is a near relative of the old and much-admired 
Crassula or Kaloeanthes coccinea, and, like 
that, is a plant of easy culture. The flowers, 
which are arranged in a compound umbel nearly 
a foot across, are four-petalled, very much like 
a Bouvardia, about three-quarters of an inch in 
width, and of a very attractive shade of orange- 
scarlet. The individual blooms from their 
stout, succulent nature remain fresh and bright 
a considerable time, and as a large number are 
borne in each head the flowering extends over a 
lengthened period. It would doubtless, as in 
the case of the allied Rochea falcata, flower well 
in the open, and possibly where fully exposed 
the blooms would be even brighter than when 
grown under glass. As such plants produce 
seed freely and can also be readily increased by 
cuttings of the "hoots, or even Bingle leaves, we 
shall doubtless meet with it more frequently 
than hitherto. 

Canterbury Bells in pots.— Rarely do 
we see these hardy biennials used for green¬ 
house, conservatory, and room decoration. The 
favourite varieties are white and rose of both 
the ordinary single form and the cup and saucer 
or calycanthema strain. Other colours, and 
especially double-flowered forms, being some¬ 
what heavy in appearance, are not much cared 
for. From a Bowing of seed made outdoors 
early in June plenty of plants for succession is 
obtained. All should be got during the 
autumn into 6-inch pots, and are wintered in a 
cold-frame, as exposure to rains and frosts when 
the plants are in pots is undesirable. Early in 
the year a few are put into gentle warmth, and 
tnus brought on into flower quite early. Prac¬ 
tically the plants will not bear forcing, hence a 
moderate temperature with ample light and air 
is best. When the one batch ha9 been well 
advanced, a second one is got into warmth, and 
thus a supply is kept up for a long season— 
until, indeed, plants bloom outdoors. It is 
surprising how very effective, indeed beautiful, 
these Campanulas are when thuB grown. They 
seem devoid of stiffness, and intermingle with 
other plants admirably. Spikes cut are mest 
pleasing when placed in vases in rooms. The 
flowers, too, do not wither so quickly as they 
do outdoors, probably because somewhat shaded 
from the full glare of sunshine. Whilst Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis makes a very effective con¬ 
servatory or corridor plant, it is also somewhat 
stiff or formal in habit. That objection will 
not apply to house-grown Canterbury Bells 
when thu* utilised* 
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Araucaria imbricata — In your i^ue of 
May 19 I see a reply to a question about the 
brown branches of an Araucaria. My experience 
may be useful; it extends over many years. I 
have one of the finest specimens of the tree. 1 
prune whenever any portion goes brown. Every 
twig that looks feeble at the point is cut oft. 
The branch then forms another point. BoughB 
that decay are cut off a few inches from the 
main trunk. This gives room for withering or 
rotting off without injury to the socket of the 
toiugh. In a good number of instances a new 
bough (two in one place) h&s struck out above 
, the old socket. The soil is Band}’. We are 
j C20 feet above the sea. The tree is—at a guess 
I —3.1 feet to 40 feet high, of great density, and 


Mimosa flowering in the open air. 

—On page 120 a correspondent aska if il is not 
very unusual for the Mimosa, by which is prob¬ 
ably meant Acacia dculbata, to flower in the 
open. Possibly in Hampshire, where the note 
was penned, it is unusual, but in South Devon 
and Cornwall it is a matter of yearly occurrence 
for Acacias to flower. Trees of A. dealbata, of 
which, under the name of Mimoea, such quan¬ 
tities are grown on the Riviera, come into 
bloom in February in mild seasons with A. 
atfinis, followed by A. Riceana, A. verticillata, 
A. longifolia, and A. lophantha. The last is 
the least decorative, but some of the others are 
particularly bright. These Acacias are easily 
propagated by suckers, which, when the trees 
attain a good size, are 
thrown up very freely. 
—S. W. F. 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 


TRUMPET FLOWERS (BIGNONIA). 
The hardy species of this large tropical genus 
of climbers are invaluable, being so graceful in 
growth, showy in flower, and vigorous. There 
arc three kinds thoroughly hardy against sunny 
walls in almost every part of these islands. 
They are Bignonia radicans, B. grandiflora, and 
B. capreolata. 

B. radicans is an old favourite. Its long, 
wiry stems send out roots like Ivy, and so cling 
to w'alls or any support. In lute summer the 
shoots are terminated by dense clusters of showy 
trumpet-shaped scarlet and orange blossom*. 
There is a variety named 
major with largei flowers 
of a paler tint, and the 
foliage also is more robust. 

A strong plant of this 
Trumpet-flower will run 
up and cover a wall 40 feet 
high. It is useful also 
for covering arbours, per¬ 
golas, and the like. 

B. ORANDIFLOKA (see 
illustration), a Chinese 
plant, is more tender than 
B. radicans, and by no 
means Bo common. It is 
much showier when in 
bloom, the drooping 
flowers being twice the 
size, of a bright orange- 
scarlet, and produced in 
large clusters. Ite foliage, 
too, is larger, but the 
plant rarely grows so 
vigorously in this country 
as B. radicans. It is a 
glorious object in bloom 
and w’orthy of the best 
position on a warm, sunny 
walk 

B. CAPREOLATA is a 
native of the southern 
parts of North America, 
and is quite hardy in all 
hut the coldest parts of 
England. It is commonly 
grown as a greenhouse 
climber, but it succeeds 
well against a warm wall. 

It has heart-shaped leaves 
ending in curly tendrils 
like a Vine, which enable 
it to climb high. The 
flowers, of a true trumpet 
Bhape, are large, reddish- 
yellow, and produced, not 
in clusters, but singly. 
i liven a sheltered spot 
against a sunny wall, it 
is a most satisfactory 
plant ami almost an ever¬ 
green. 

Other Bignonios from 
temperate countries, such 
as B. capensis and B. 
australis, might be planted 
against sunny and shel¬ 
tered walls in the south, 
where they often flower 
ns freely as in a green - 
1 ous© 


XOTES d REPLIES. 


Hardy trees and 
shrubs. — For some 
time past where there is 
a good collection of these 
t he shrubbery borders 
have lieen gay, as most 
kinds have flowered more 
freely this season than 
usual. I do not recollect 
Halesia tetraptera being 
so laden with bloom as it 
was during the latter 
part of May in the 
south - western counties. 
Though the frost was 
severe, it did not seem 
to affect the buds this 
season ; therefore flowers 
were produced all along 
lost yearB growths. Aza - 
leas and Rhododendrons, 
too, have flowered most 
profusely, and the Haw¬ 
thorns still look gay. The 
only shrub that does not 
seem to have flowered so 
freely as usual is the 
Laburnum, and this no 
doubt was owing to the 
buds being pinched by 
the late spring frosts. 
There is always some¬ 
thing interesting where a 
good collection of shrubs 
iB grown, for from early 
spring till the time they 
shed their leaves in 
the autumn their varied 
forms of growth, modes 
of flowering, colour of 
foliage, and peculiarity 
of houit are all interest¬ 
ing, to say nothing of the 
value of some of them for 
supplying cut bloom. 

Japanese Acers.— 

The beauty of these was 
well shown at the recent 
show of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in the 
Inner Temple gardens. 
It was evident that these 
plants had received pro¬ 
tection to assist them to 
the perfect condition in 
which they were shown. 
For exhibition this may 
lie well enough. Certain 
it is that the plants 
referred to had felt but 
little or nothing of the 
cold and cutting winds that had preceded the 
exhibition, or even the severe frost that did so 
much harm in all directions, and this is the 
only objection to exhibiting such things in this 
way, creating as it must do a feeling oi perfect 
hardiness which is not theirs when planted out 
in the open to take their share of the good and 
tiad weather os it comes. Graceful and tender 
foliage such as these possess is not proof against 
the trying weather usually experienced in the 
British Isles in April and Maj’ and also too 
frequently in June. In sheltered places and in 
north-westerly positions these plants may fare 
better, in the former by reason of the shilter 
received and in the latter because of late ►tast¬ 
ing into growth, frosts thus in no way hurting 
the tender foliage. 0rigina | from 
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Garrya eliiptica. 

—As noted by “ M..” 

page 1 IS, this catkin-bearirg shrub forms a 
handsome specimen when grown in an isolated 
position on the lawm. In the south-west large 
hushes 15 feet in height ar.d as much in 
diameter are not uncommon, and are handsome 
*ibjects when thickly strung with catkins, some 
of which exceed 12 inches in length. “ M.” 
i loes well to call attention to the hardine&s of 
the Garrya, which, as he says, grows vigorously 
as far north as Stirling. Somehow, possibly 
owing to its being a native of California, there 
is a very general impression that it is a tender 
subject, and therefore must be given the pro¬ 
tection of a wall, with the result that the 
natural form of the plant is lost, though the 
fringe of catkins drapts the wall prettily during 
the earliest days of the 9. \Y. F. 1 
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Bignonit grand iilor*. 


the girth of an ancient Scotch Fir. I never 
touch the soil round it, nor give it any nutri¬ 
ment. It stands on a lawn. In my opinion, 
pruning is the key to the position. It is a most 
interesting tree dealt with as I treat mine. 
Strange os the word seems when applied to the 
scarecrows which generally represent this genus, 
it is a perfectly responsive tree. I removed all 
the neighbours from one side a few years ago 
because it was somewhat less developed on their 
side. The boughs rejoiced in the freer air and 
light, and subsequent whorls of leaves are 
larger than those formed previous to the 
change. The tree must be old. I have know’n 
it a full-sized specimen for more than fouiteen 
years by repute and experience.—B., //u«7- 
wiere. 
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OBR78ANTHHMUM8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums unhealthy.— Will 
you please tell me what is the matter with 
enclosed leaves ? I have several affected with 
red leaves like those enclosed. 1 thought it was 
frost which had caused it, as they are outside, 
and have been for about two weeks. Before 
that they were in a cold-frame. Have the leaves 
No. 2 got fungus on them ? I have put the 
plant away from the others.—H. S. 

[There is nothing serious the matter with your 
plants. Leaf No. 1 exhibits signs of exposure 
to cold winds, and No. 2 appears to be eaten by 
the maggot of the leaf-mining fly, which is often 
troublesome at this time of the year. The best 
plan in the latter case is to pick off the affected 
leaves, j 

Chrysanthemums — staking: the 

plants (Norire). —We can fully appreciate 
your position, as yours is only one of a large 
number of similar experiences. The cold spring 
and the present weather, coupled with l>ois- 
terous south-westerly winds, have given the 
plants a sorry appearance. As your plants are 
in an exposed situation, ami the wind has 
denuded many of them of their foliage, you 
should neatly stake and tie each one. A small 
loop-tie is the better one to make, as this gives 
each stem some little play when affected by the 
wind, and at the same time holds it sufficiently 
without running the risk of harm. The support 
thus given has a marvellous effect upon the 
immediate future of the plant, encouraging in 
this way satisfactory development. The plants 
of the early-flowering sorts placed outdoors 
within the past fortnight, too, are looking 
unhappy, ana the support of a stake to each one 
will be even more appreciated than by those in 
pots. 

Thread-petalled Chrysanthemums. 

—I should be much obliged by some advice as 
to how to treat above. I have some well- 
rooted plants, not stopped, and growing some¬ 
what leggy. Should they be stopped, and 
which “ bud ” should be taken ? I)o they 
require liberal treatment, and what size of pots ? 
The growths appear to be somewhat slenderer 
than in the ordinary Chrysanthemums. Will 
disbudding be necessary ?—K. A. (1. 

[If your plants are well rooted at this time 
they are just in a nice condition for making 
capital little bush plants by the end of Novem¬ 
ber and later. Most of the thread-petalled 
sorts are rather weak in their growth, and to 
get the best results it is better to pinch out the 
point of the shoot in each case. In the course 
of a week or ten days new shoots should be seen 
breaking away from the axils of the leaves, and 
these should be encouraged by watering, 
staking, and attending very carefully to the 
requirements of the plants. It is better to keep 
the plants rather dry at first, this assisting the 
development of the new shoots. When these 
lateral shoots have made about 6 inches of 
growth they, too, in turn should be pinched, 
and each succeeding series of shoots pinched in 
like manner. The last pinching should take 
place during the first week in July, after which 
the plants should be allowed an almost natural 
system of culture. By following out these 
simple rules the plants should provide you ivith 
a wealth of blossoms in the dull months of the 
early winter. You ask which buds you are to 
retain, to which we reply the terminal ones, 
these being the last to develop on the plants, 
marking as they do the termination of the 
plant's growth. The buds form in clusters, and 
it is wise to thin them out slightly, so that each 
blossom shall have room to develop. Pots 
8 inches in diameter should suit most sorts, 
although King of the Plumes and Mrs. Jas. 
Carter appear to relish a pot 9 inches across. 
As regards other points in their culture, treat 
similarly to the mid-season kinds, and house 
the plants as late as possible in October.—E. G.] 

Treatment of backward plants.—I 

have about 100 young plants of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums which are not higher than 10 inches or 
12 inches. The cold spring weather has kept 
them back, and now I want to force them into 
growth. Can you tell me what is the best 
manure to use to promote a luxuriant growth ? 
The manure I generally use is far too expensive 
for my means, on account of the great quantity 
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of plants I have. The soil I used is rather poor. 
If you can advise me I should feel much obliged. 
I have pinched every one of them.—L. Viol- 
lain. 

[Your experience is very similar to that of 
many others this season, especially those who 
are not favoured with nicely-protectcd gardens. 
The season has kept the plants very backward, 
and means have in many cases to be taken to 
ensure getting a display at the usual time in the 
late autumn. If your plants are 10 inches to 
12 inches high at this time you have little to 
fear, as by stopping the plants at a suitable 
period you can make up for the delay occa¬ 
sioned by climatic conditions. You must 
dismiss from your mind the idea you have of 
forcing the plants, as the Chrysanthemum is not 
a plant that can be treated to such a method of 
culture. Whatever may be your object in 
growing your collection of Chrysanthemums, 
you should at once pinch out the point of each 
plant, and this will induce them to produce 
lateral shoots from the base of each of the 
uppermost leaves. If you want to grow three 
or four large handsome blooms on each plant, 
grow on a Tike number of the lateral shoots just 
referred to, but if, on the other hand, your wish 
is to make nice decorative plants of them, each 
plant to develop as many blooms as possible, 
you should grow on as many of the lateral 
shoots as your plant will carry. If large blooms 
are required, as first described, you must retain 
the first buds afterwards developing, which are 
known as first “ crown ’’-buds ; but in the case 
of a freer display, as mentioned in the second 
case, allow the plants to flower on “ terminal ”- 
buds— i. e ., those marking the termination 
of the plant’s growth. As *you say you 
are poor and cannot afford to purchase a 
good concentrated manure, such as guano and 
other well-known fertilisers, and at the same 
time your wish is to promote luxuriant growth 
and strong plants, your only remedy is to 
obtain a quantity of good, partially-rotten 
horse-manure. Before using this it should be 
frequently turned over and sweetened, and the 
plants when finally potted Bhould be treated to 
a sixth part of this to loam and leaf-mould, as 
follows : loam, four parts ; leaf-mould, one 
part ; and horse-droppings, one part. Add 
coarse sand or road-grit in sufficient quantity 
to keep the soil open. Horse-droppings placed 
in a sack and allowed to soak in a tub of water 
should be used when the flowering-pots are full 
of roots, this being changed from time to time 
as its fertilising qualities are exhausted. Soot- 
water, too, answers well when first applying 
food in liquid form.—E. G.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Grubs in BOil.—I would be much obliged 
if you would tell me what these grubs are and 
what they come to, and if they are injurious 
to any part of plants ? A Rose-bed of heavy 
soil, well manured, is full of them.—A. G. Camp¬ 
bell. 

[The grubs you sent had, I am sorry to say, 
turned into chrysalides before they reached me, 
and in that state it is difficult to say positively 
what they are. They were undoubtedly the 
grubs of a fly, and probably of one belonging to 
the genus Bibio. These flies have reddish or 
black bodies and smoky wings, fly very badly, 
often appear in large numbers for a few days, 
and may lie found crawling over plants or flying 
about in couples. If this is so, the grubs are 
certainly injurious to the roots of plants. If 
they are the grubs of some other kind of fly 
they may feed on decayed vegetable-matter, or 
on the manure which you have used on the 
beds.—G. S. 8.] 

Pear-leaves unhealthy — I send you a 
few leaves from Pear-trees growing on a wall. 
Please kindly answer through Gardening what 
is the matter, and what ougnt to be applied ?— 
C. R. 

[The leaves of your Pear-tree are attacked by 
the “ Pear-leaf-blister mite ” (Phytoptu9 pyri). 
The mites, which live Within the blister-like 
galls, are very minute, and are invisible to the 
naked eye. If the tree U small, or only a few 
of the leaves are affected, the best way is to 
pick such leaves off and burn them. If this be 
impracticable, the leaves should be sprayed 
with paraffin emulsion, or “ anti-pest,” applied 


so that the undersides of the leaves are wetted, 
oa it is there that the entrances to the galls are. 
The mites pass the winter at the base of the 
buds. In the course of the winter the trees 
should be sprayed with paraffin emulsion, care 
being taken that all the buds, and particularly 
the terminal ones, are reached. The following 
caustic mixture might also be used, and perhaps 
with better effect: Place 1 lb. of caustic soda 
in half a pail of water, add $ lb. of pearl ash, 
stir until all is dissolved, and add nine gallons 
of water, then, lastly, add 10 oz. of Boft-soap, 
dissolved in a little boiling water. Stir all well 
together, and it is ready for use. This mixture 
is very caustic, and should not be allowed to 
get upon the skin or clothes, but it will not in 
any way injure the trees provided it is not 
applied after the buds show signs of beginning 
to open.—G. »S. S.] 

Grubs 111 soil. —I enclose a grub which I 
found in the herbaceous border. Would you 
kindly tell me the name, and if it is destructive 
to plant life?— F. G. Vis all. 

[ The grub you sent is that of the Rose beetle, 
or tireen Rose chafer (Cetonia aurata). It is 
undoubtedly very injurious to plant life, as it 
feeds on the roots of various plants, and takes 
three or four years in attaining its full size. 
The vitality of these grubs is very great, and it 
is of no use trying to kill them with any insec¬ 
ticide while they are in the ground. The only 
way to get rid of them is to turn them up out 
of the earth and kill them. If a plant suddenly 
begins to fail, without any apparent reason, it 
is always advisable to examine the soil round 
the roots, and very frequently these grubs or 
those of the common cockchafer, which are very 
similar in appearance, will be found to be the 
culprits. The parent insects are those beau¬ 
tiful metallic-green beetles, which are about 
£ inch in length, and which may often be found 
on Rosea or other flowers.—G. S. S.] 

Crickets in Cucumber-house.— I have 

two Cucumber-houses which are alive with 
crickets, and which I do not know how to get 
rid of. Will you kindly help mo ?—Omeoa. 

[Try and find out where the crickets hide 
during the day, which will probably be in some 
cracks in the brickwork near the boiler, blow 
insect powder into them and scatter some about 
outBide. They may be trapped by placing in 
various parts of the house gallipots or otner 
vessels partly filled with water. These may be 
sunk in the soil, or have small pieces of lath so 
placed that the insects can crawl up them to 
reach the edge of the vessel. Beer and sugar 
may be used instead of water. A mixture of a 
uarter of a pint of treacle, 1 oz. of arsenic, and 

oz. of bran, mixed together and laid upon 
Bmall pieces of slate or glass, has been found to 
be a very deadly bait. The use of these baits, 
etc., must l>e persevered in for some weeks if 
you wish to thoroughly exterminate these 
insects. Any cracks in the brickwork, etc., in 
which they hide Bhould be filled up with 
cement.—G. S. S.] 

Insects in water. —I forward you sample 
of soil and water, with a leaf of one of my 
Cucumber plants. The soil in box No. 1, that 
in which the plants are growing, is nearly alive 
with insect pe9ts. No. 2 is the maiden soil 
from the field. In No. 1 bottle is the water 
that drains to a low place on the floor, and it is 
alive on the surface with insects. In No. 2 
bottle is the water as it comes from the pond 
before reaching the house. Gan you tell me if 
this pest is brought in with the water, as the 
soil seems perfectly clean when it is put into 
the house? If the water stands in the pot or 
cistern over night it is covered with a scum of 
a metallic hue, and a lot of gnat flies on it. I 
have been here 13 years, and have grown 
Cucumbers and Melons everv year with perfect 
success until last year.— Z. Z. 

[Your Cucumber plants are badly infested 
by one of the aphides, to judge by the leaves 
that you foiwaried, so that there i9 no wonder 
that they are unhealthy. There is nothing 
amis9 with the water that comes direct from 
your pond. That which “ drains to a low pku e 
on the floor” is covered on the surface with 
numbers of one of the spring-tails, belonging to 
the family Dodurida*, and probably to the genus 
Achoiutei. Several specieB of this family are 
often in large numliers on the surface of stag¬ 
nant water. As to the soil that you say “ is 
nearly alive with insect pe9t9,” I have very 
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rarefully searched it over, even soaking it in now do, so that he might have more room and 
water so that the lumps in it might fall to time to devote to other subjects. This object 
pieces, and I can only find a few very small could be easily attained in the majority of 
]sects, which were evidently feeding on the I cases if those who arrange the flowers did but 
decaying vegetable matter in the soil. A tea- study the art of grouping them, selecting those 
qioonful of paraffin oil poured on the stagnant which blend harmoniously together, both in 
uater would kill all the insects that are on the form and colour, using just sufficient to give an 
surface of it. If you would put some of the effect and natural beauty to the whole. Not 
lsects that you find in the soil in a small only would the flowers used last much longer, 
bottle by themselves I will gladly tell you what but they would also give greater satisfaction, 
they are. and if injurious or not.—G. S. S.] When cutting flowers, the Best plan is to fix 

___ upon what is intended to be used in each given 

receptacle, collecting only sufficient of each kind 
ROOM AND WINDOW. for the purpose and avoiding a repetition of the 

_ same arrangement from time to time as much as 

PITT rurpp« the supply will admit of doing. By this means 

ARRANGING IU I -l< LOW KRS. the fl owera cftn he greatly economised, leaving, 

After flowers are cut and brought into the in many instances, abetter display in the garden 
house their beauty is often marred and the during the summer and in the houses through- 
< harming effect which they would otherwise out the winter months. The prizes offered at 
have produced utterly spoiled t hrough had various horticultural exhibitions t hroughout the 
arrangement. More frequently than not the country have no doubt aided in a great measure 
idea of mast people who arrange flowers seems to bring about a better state of things in the 
to be to stuff as many as they can into any arranging of cut flowers. Lessons, such as those 
given receptacle, thereby thinking to show them showing the evil results and the low position in 
<»tf to the best advantage. What, a mistake the prize list of those exhibitors who still adhere 
they make, and that at the sacrifice of both to the antiquated system of crowding flowers 


flowers to cut or use in any homely and simple 
way. Now, however, we have plenty, from the 
Snowdrops and Violets of spring to the Christmas 
Roses and Chrysanthemums of winter, and even 
country people having neither hot-houses nor 
gardens of their own may find an abundant supply 
of wild flowers, green or bronzed leafage, or 
hedge fruits many and varied, and need never 
allow their flower-vases or glasses to be empty a 
single day throughout the year. Branches of 
Apple and Pear, Cherry and Plum, or dark 
gnarled spurs and shoots set with rosy almond 
buds and blossoms are beautiful when simply 
arranged in the light and warmth of a sunshiny 
room. In the exquisite use of such simple and 
beautiful things the Japanese have taught us 
much, and we might well imitate their subtle 
methods, at least now and then, even if only as 
a relief and change from our usually flowery 
bouquets and glasses of blossoms and Ferns. 
Now and then t ry a few branches of Almond or 
any fruit-troe in a large vessel of water just as 
the buds are bursting open, and watch the 
effect. Last year I decorated a reception-room 
and never used a single flower ; all the pots and 
vases used were filled with branches and leaves 
only, and the cool and quiet effects were much 
admired. Again, last winter 1 decorated a 
dinner-table with nothing but dead leaves, etc., 
with the brown panicles of Ast.ilbe rivularis, 
and it was much liked by all who saw it done. 
The brown winter leafage of Ivy, Tellima, 
Bracken, and Royal Ferns is admirably adapted 
for such uses, and looks well under artificial 
light. 

What we especially require in our home deco¬ 
rations is variety—some constant changes of an 
agreeable kind. There is no forcing or retard¬ 
ing of Howere in Japan, as with us, and so it 
follows that all their productions are at least 
seasonable, and one is not wearied by too long a 
continuance or the repetition of the same things. 
1 have seen a room most tastefully decorated, 
the only materials used being fresh green Pine 
branches and their brown cones, relieved here 
and there with dead Fern fronds, chiefly those 
of Osmunda regalis, and of the most, beautiful 
fox-brown tint imaginable. In early winter I 
have seen branches thickly set with crimson 
haws and wild Rose and Sweet Brier stems with 
scarlet hips used with exquisite taste, relieved 
with the bronzy foliage of Mahonia aquifolia. 
We often, I think, use too many flowera in pro¬ 
portion to the use of stems and leafage, but, at 
any rate, it is quite possible to artistically 
decorate a dinner-table or a suite of apartments 
without a single flower tieing used. This is a 
fact not often grasped by tnose on whom the 
execution of room decoration usually falls, and 
the constant and but little varying use of 
flowers and hot-house Ferns, often the same in 
kind, leads to a sameness not a little depressing 
to those familiar with the variety of material 
and the range of variation possible in its taste¬ 
ful and proper employment. It is the same 
with plants. A healthy Palm is always a lovely 
and graceful thing, but it is the constant repeti¬ 
tion—the eternal sameness—that irritates and 
annoys one. Let us have variety in our room 
plants, as also in our flowers, and the results 
will be a gain. A fresh, glossy*-leaved Aralia, 
an Aspidistra, a group of green-leaved Dragon- 
trees (Dractena), a hanging-basket or two of 
fresh green Ivy, or of the creeping Fig—all or 
any of these would give us a much-needed 
change. By all means let us have Palms in 
plenty, Ph<enix, Latania, Corypha, and Cocos ; 
out Palms alone in time become tiring, and it is 
then that the wearied mind calls out for variety. 


Poppies in a bowl. 


colour and form ! Again, where several vases 
have to be filled, how often do we find 
one arrangement a counterpart of the rest— 
a piece of this and a bit of that may be 
aeen in each vase. These are a few of the 
many instances where the beauty to be seen 
in flowers is deteriorated through the want of 
a due amount of consideration on the part of 
those who have the arrangement of them. At 
the present time, when cut-flowers are so much 
in request and so varied the objects to which 
they are applied, it is highly essential to 
e onomiso them to the utmost : especially ought 
this to be considered in gardens of limited 
extent. Many of us would be greatly relieved 
if those who arrange cut flowers (which at some 
masons of the year have been obtained at a con¬ 
siderable amount of labour and anxiety) would 
endeavour to produce a maximum effect with a 
minimum of material. In many gardens through¬ 
out the country' there are far more flowers grown 
for cutting than would be really* required if due 
economy were practised in arranging them. The 
growth of flowers for the supply of families 
during the London season is a serious matter to 
the gardener, who would be only too thankful 
if they could be made to g(Yfru*ilyex than liilw 
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together for producing effect in floral decorations, 
may often be learnt on such occasions by all of 
us. 


SIMPLE HOUSE DECORATIONS. 

We can never be too simple in our use of plants 
and flowers, especially when we essay to orna¬ 
ment or decorate our homes with them. The 
finest of plant growth is too sacred, the loveliest 
of our flowers too precious, to be wantonly and 
wastefully employed. The true and most 
satisfying use of flowers, dainty or simple, can 
never be measured by their cost in the market, 
by their rarity*, or by the difficulty or expense 
of growing them. Flowers in variety* and in 
plenty let us have by* all means, but it surely* is 
not at all necessary that choice Orchids and 
rare Pitcher-plants should be frozen to death on 
icy* rockeries or frizzled up by* the heat of gas¬ 
light in order that we can enjoy their exquisite 
beauty. 

The real delight given to us by flowers after 
all bears but a small proportion to their rarity 
or profusion. The commonest of blossoms 
all possess a great charm. In the old show 
jflant and bedding-out days there were very few 


CYCLAMENS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
The note on these at page 113 is very* interest¬ 
ing, and I quite agree with all Mr. Chambers 
says in their favour. This note calls to remem¬ 
brance several instances where I have seen them 
thrive amazingly in the way he speaks of. In 
the village close to where I reside several 
>11 in cottage-windows. I 
' o a cottage and a 
je, and in both 1 
bite and coloured Cycla- 
_______ w were growing 

in 7-inch pots. Old bulbs, some of them as 
old as your correspondent mentions (7 years), 
were full of good leafage and covered with 
fine flowers. I countedtl\e:blppmijjn a white 


people grow them w 
lately* had occasion to go into 
farmhouse in this villagi 
saw fine plants of w’ " 
mens. Those in the cottage 
in 7-inch pots. ’ 
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one, an<l found it luul over sixty open, with 
others to follow, while many had faded, so that 
it could not have less than 120 blooms. I fre¬ 
quently see these plants during the year, and 
tne culture they receive is similar to that stated 
by Mr. Chambers, except that they are repotted 
every autumn just as growth begins. Through 
the blooming period they occupy a north win¬ 
dow. Another farmer’s wife near here who is 
fond of flowers grows them well, but in her 
case they are only potted every other year. 
Cyclamens often get injudicious culture by 
keeping them too warm. Nothing is more 
detrimental to them than a dry, warm place. 
These cottagers allow them to move slowly. 
Another aid to their culture with cottagers, 
etc., is they do not allow old blooms to remain 
on the plant to seed. I am aware the blooms 
are not so large as on young bulbs, and in many 
gardens young plants are preferable, as the old 
ones get mismanaged. Some may say those 
you speak of may be exceptional this year. 
This is not so, os they liave been equally good 
for the last five years. Evidently Cyclamens 
are coming into favour with all classes, and 
rightly so. J. Crook. 

Rosas. 

HOW TO'FEED ROSES. 

We are often told that Roses are gross feeders, 
and it is quite certain that if we mean to get 
plenty of bloom we must feed the roots well, 
especially early in the season, when they are 
busy supplying juice to make leaf and bud. 
How very starved many autumn-planted Roses 
look after the drying spring winds! Well 
decayed or diluted manure of all sorts and soap- 
Buds are the quick-acting foods, and the more 
you give the better will your Roses be. Ikmes 
and hair are the more lasting forms, as they are 
slow to decay. Since I read Mrs. Gatly’s 
“ Parables from Nature ” I have always put a 
few small bones and a large handful of hair os 
well as manure round the roots when planting, 
and the result has been an unusual amount 
of bloom. An Alister Stella Gray had over 
250 blooms the first year, and Gustave Regis 
nearly 100. Hair favours the growth of those 
small fibrous roots which induce and support the 
flowers. Long, hard roots are of little use except 
to steady the plant. Hair can be given in the 
spring also by carefully making some holes near 
the roots and gently pushing it in with a stick. I 
give my Roses some every spring, and the roots 
soon find it out. It is easy enough to have the 
horse-hair saved when the animals are clipped in 
early autumn. Rones should be broken into 
small pieces, and I suppose they would act more 
quickly if crushed to powder. Soap-suds are 
also very useful, but I fear many people allow 
soap-suds to be thrown away. Unless the 
weather be showery I draw aside the mulching 
laid on in the autumn, and thoroughly, but 
gently, drench the soil round each plant once a 
week during April and May with water, liquid- 
manure, or soap-suds. Since I have done this 
I have had hardly any Roses attacked by green¬ 
fly, and am persuaded of the truth of the remark 
that “ green-fly should be felt to be a disgrace,” 
for it almost always means want of nourishment 
and moisture at the roots. Amateur. 

Dorsetshire. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Marquise Iiitta (Hybrid Tea).— 
This is excellent for growing m pots. The 
handsome half-open flowers are borne on good 
stiff growths, their form being cupped, but in 
the partly developed blooms the petals turn 
outward at the edges something like a chalice. 
Roses of the description of Marquise Litta 
become doubly valuable by reason of their sub¬ 
stantial petals, for obviously the blossoms are 
more lasting and can endure with comparative 
impunity the changes of our climate much better 
than the flimsy-petailed varieties, be they grown 
in pots or outdoors. The rich carmine and 
vermilion hue of the petals appears to become 
intensified when the plants are grown cool under 
glass. 

Rose Celine Forestier.—I should l» 
obliged if you could kindly tell me the name of 
the enclosed Rose, which grows in immense 
masses over r.n ok^ house in Co._Mcath, Ireland, 
and h now a I\x^ b! oobj. Delias-not l a l 
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any attention whatever for many years, the 
house being unoccupied, but it still continues to 
thrive vigorously. I wish to know the name, 
and what aspect would suit it best, as I should 
like to grow it over ray house in Surrey. I am 
in rather an exposed position, but have some 
south-west walls where there is room for more 
Roses. The soil is clay, but has been well 
worked, and seems to suit Roses admirably. I 
am sorry the enclosed Rose is not fresher, having 
come so far and been long gathered, but I hope 
it may be possible to identify it still.— Elsie. 

[The flowers you sent for naming are the 
Noisette variety Celine Forestier, introduced 
it ore than 40 years ago. It speaks volumes for 
what we have often urged in these columns that 
climbing Roses of this type should receive but 
little pruning, when you inform us that “ this 
fine specimen is now flowering freely upon an 
old house in Co. Meath, and has never had 
any attention for many years, the house being 
unoccupied.” Naturally, being so near the sea, 
such a specimen has not to encounter the severe 
frosts and chilling winds which sorely try wall 
Roses in England. Celine Forestier would do 
well upon your south-west wall in Surrey, and 
as the soil “ seems to suit Roses admirably,” 
you should soon have a good specimen. Vou 
must be careful to provide good drainage to the 
border wherein you intend to plant this and 
other climbing Roses, especially as the soil is of 
a clayey nature. Place some drain-pipes or 
about 6 inches of pebbles or brick-bats about 
2 feet below the surface, and, when planting, be 
careful to spread the roots outward in order to 
keep them from penetrating into the cold sub¬ 
soil. Celine Forestier is a first-rate kind to 
grow as a standard. Adopt almost the same 
let-alone plan when pruning, taking care to 
remove old worn-out wood now and then. This 
is best done in early autumn—a practice that is 
distinctly beneficial to climbing Roses by reason 
of the more abundant air that the remaining 
growths receive, and which helps their thorough 
ripening befoi? winter is upon us.] 


FRUIT. 


COLOURING GRAPES. 

No Vine, however well treated in other ways, 
can produce and finish Grapes of good quality 
unless all its food constituents are well supplied 
and the roots are running where they obtain 
sunlight and air. Unless the Vine has suffi¬ 
cient energy to perfect them, or if it is in the 
least overcropped, good Grapes, well coloured 
and finished, must not be expected. It is no 
use lightening the crop when it is apparent that 
the colouring is checked any more than it is to 
feed liberally late in the season, thinking by 
this means to save the crop. If the bunches are 
taken off when the berries are about the size of 
Peas the Vines will, of course, be greatly 
assisted, but to leave them until just on the 
verge of colouring and then remove them is 
waste of time and energy. Besides the question 
of healthy Vines, there is that of atmospheric 
conditions in the house to be considered, and 
here many persons who have had experience 
enough to know better make the serious mistake 
of throwing the house wide open by day, 
leaving a lot of air on by night, perhaps leaving 
off fire-heat altogether, and so by suddenly 
changing the conditions entirely checking the 
Vines and rendering the chance of a proper 
finish very remote. The sudden dry atmos¬ 
phere, too, leads to cracking of the skins. 

The proper system to follow is as soon os the 
colouring commences in the most favoured part 
of the house to very slightly increase the 
amount of air allowed. This may be just over 
the hot-water pipes or more often at an open 
unshaded end, but in very few cases ewes 
colouring begin simultaneously all over a house. 
By the time the last bunches begin to turn the 
supply of air will have been sensibly increased 
by day, and now a little night air may be 
allowed, the night temperature being dropped a 
little and kept right by judicious firing. Feed¬ 
ing with artificial stimulants may now be dis¬ 
continued, but clear tepid water in plenty must 
be provided. The laterals on such kinds as 
Modresfield Court that are prone to splitting 
may be allowed to grow a little more freely 
than usual, the additional foliage forming a 
grateful shade in hot weather that is a great 


advantage to black varieties as a whole. The 
amount of damping, of course, depends upon 
the season at which the Grapes are ripe and the 
weather at the time. In very late vineries, and 
where the bunches are expected to keep a long 
time, very little is needed after they are really 
ripe, but in early houses, where the fruit is ripe 
in May and early June, the hot weather preva¬ 
lent makes a lot of damping necessary in the 
interests both of the foliage and the fruit. Thus 
it will be seen that the essentials to well- 
finished fruit are, first, abundant food and 
moisture at the roots, avoidance of over-crop¬ 
ping, and a very liberal supply of fresh air 
night and day. 


LATE MELONS. 

Where space is limited it is often necessary 
to use tne same pit for the earliest an<l 
the latest crops of Melons, and unless the 
pit is thoroughly freed from insect pests, especi¬ 
ally red-spider, during the interval trouble will 
probably arise. All the old soil should be 
cleared out, and if the pit can be made 
thoroughly air-proof so that fumes may not find 
their way into other compartments, a potful of 
sulphur should be burnt in it after closing up all 
ventilators and crevices. After this, scrub 
down glass and woodwork and treat the 
walls and all available surfaces with some good 
hot limewash, then all fear of starting with an 
infested house will be removed. It is rather 
early yet to sow for the latest crop, but any 
seeds sown now may well form the plants for 
the latest planted-out batch, as later ones will 
do better it confined topotsinstead of having the 
free run of a bed. Do not keep any plants 
starving in small pots a day longer than is neces¬ 
sary. They are better potted on or planted out, 
as the case may be, for, having to be grown in a 
light position as close as possible to the glass, 
the sun has a roasting influence that the roots 
next the pots cannot stand, and, besides this, 
the matting together of the roots which follows 
lengthy confinement in a cramped space prevents 
free growth in the future and is responsible, , 
though unsuspectedlv in most cases, lor many 
cases of sudden collapse. All Melon plants 
between the stages of flowering and of netting 
should be syringed daily, and the atmosphere of 
the house heavily charged with moisture at 
shutting-up time, which should be while the 
sun is still high. Ventilate early and very 
gradually, stop all useless laterals as soon as 
they are seen, and never let the plants become 
over burdened with useless leaves or growth, 
which only encourage insects and other evils. 


DISBUDDING NEWLY-PLANTED TREES. 
Trees planted last autumn while the leaves 
were just on the point of falling have done 
well, and the number of buds they are now 
breaking from strongly shows that the roots 
have obtained a good hold of the prepared soil. 
Now is the time to assist the trees to a proper 
form by judicious disbudding, this being a far 
more sensible plan than allowing them to run 
wild at first and afterwards hacking them 
about. The trees in question were untrained, 
with the leaders unstopped, and two seasons' 
growth only from the graft, so that in some 
cases a few nice shoots suitably placed for 
future use were about the lower part, while 
others were little more than straight sticks 
with only a few shoots. All the shoots were 
shortened a little, but there was no need for 
cutting any out entirely, and now these are 
thickly covered with the young buds. Had 
these been left entire, possibly the end of the 
young wood may have produced the buds, and 
farther back there would be none. As it is 
have the choice of whatever buds may lie in 
correct position for forming a well-balanced, 
symmetrical tree, and any that would crowd 
these will be rubbed out. Others, again, that 
are in positions where light and air can play 
freely about them will be left alone to form 
fruit-spurs, only pinching any that are taking 
an unaue lead. Like disbudding under glass, 
it is not well to do it all at once if the time can 
be spared to go over the trees two or three 
times before the leaves develop. The trees 
will be checked less, and there is less risk of 
damage by cold winds in the latter end of May. 
It may be well to note, however, in this con¬ 
nection that it is i hot wise to allow the new 
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shoots to get very strong before nibbing them 
out, for when the base of the stems begins to 
get woody there is a danger of pulling a little 
hole at the bases in removing them, and this 
makes a roughness in the bark that insects will 
not be slow in taking advantage of. 

On the quality of the shoots later will depend 
the question of pinching. As a general rule it 
is far better to let youDg tree.s have their head 
for a season or two, but, of course, there will 
be an extra strong shoot or two that will need a 
little checking or a misplaced one that has been 
overlooked when disbudding that will be better 
removed entirely. All these little attentions 
given at the proper time help to bring the trees 
surely and rapidly into a profitable state. 


conditions it produces bunches with great free¬ 
dom, but if given reasonable attention it makes 
a free growth, and the bunches are remarkably 
handsome. Its very pale colour in the very 
earliest stages makes it a rather trying variety 
to thin, but, this is a small matter compared 
with its free-setting qualities and the fine well¬ 
shouldered bunches produced when the thinning 
is properly done. The colour is ver} T clear and 
pure if not burnt or scalded by too much light, 

| and, taken all round, it is one of the most useful 
varieties in cultivation. 


MELONS CRACKING. 


GRAPE BLACK ALICANTE. 

Of all the Grapes now in cultivation there is 
probably not one that will give more satisfac¬ 
tory results than the Alicante. It seldom fails 
to colour well, and heavy crops can be taken 
from it yearly with but little danger of impair¬ 
ing the permanent fertility of the Vines. As a 
market Grape the Alicante does not now occupy 
the prominent position it 
did a few years ago. The 
Alicante in a general way is 
a free-setting Grape, but, if 
there is any doubt as to the 
wood having ripened in a 
thorough manner, it is well 
to exercise some caution at 
thinning time. The wood of 
the Alicante appears to need 
more warmth to mature it 
than that of the Hamburgh, 
and if the autumn months 
are comparatively sunless, it 
will frequently happen that 
the lower portion of the 
Vines will not • get quite 
enough heat. When the 
berries are quite small it is 
no easy matter to pick out 
those that have failed to set, 
so that should there be any 
doubt in the matter the 
safest way is to postpone 
the thinning for ten days or 
so, when the berries that are 
all light will have gone 
ahead, and thinning can be 
done with ease. Neglect of 
this precaution is often the 
cause of ugly, loose, irregu¬ 
larly-shaped bunches. There 
is also a tendency on the 
part of this Grape to form 
a n amber of small berries at 
the shoulders. In some 
places this tendency is very 
marked, and it is a matter of 
some difficulty to secure 
handsome, well - shouldered 
bunches. 

One of the l)est Grape 

C wers for market in the 
idon district goes over his 
Alicante three times, and in this way secures 
an even crop of well-balanced bunches in which 
very few of the smaller berries can be seen. It | 
must be admitted that in the case of this Grape 
thinning is a rather troublesome operation. 
The innumerable berries that do not swell away 
are a source of danger if not entirely removed 
at thinning time. The larger berries swell 
away and enclose them, the consequence being 
that when kept until late in the year they 
are likely to set up decay in the centre of the 
bunches. They must be removed at the second 
thinning, or it is almost impossible to cut 
them out later on without injuring the bloom. 
Although the Alicante is a free-setting Grape, 
it is well to resort to artificial means when the 
weather is dull at blooming time. Simply pass¬ 
ing the hand over each bunch about throo times 
in the forenoon will ensure a good set. Neglect j 
of this precaution will sometimes result in the 
production of one-sided or very loose bunches, 
which will have but little market value. 

Grape Poster’s Seedling.— This old j 
and favourite variety is among white Grapes 
what the Hamburgh is among black ones—one 
of the easiest to grow and of excellmit quality. 
Under what may l>/ termed very-Jmd -cultural 
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Now that the early Melons are on the point of 
ripening, it behoves those in charge to be very 
| careful that the fruits do not split, for without 
a doubt this is in many cases preventable. 
Nothing is more disappointing to the exhibitor 
| of fruit than to have his finest Melons ruined 
for show by splitting, and even for dessert their 
appearance is spoiled, though in some few cases 
the flavour may not be much hurt. Splitting 
is caused in some cases no doubt by drying-on 
I too quickly, and then when it is apparent that 


A good late Grape—Black Alicante. 


the crop is not going to finish properlv without 
moisture, giving soakings of water to the roots. 
Growers of experience will not often make this 
mistake, however, and in their case it is usually 
anxiety as to the flavour of the fruit that makes 
them keep a rather drier and more airy atmo¬ 
sphere than the skin of the fruit, full to repletion 
with moisture, can stand, and the passing of the 
fluid from the interior of the fruit to the dry 
atmosphere cannot goon rapidly enough through 
the natural pores of the skin, the latter giving 
way in consequence. A current of dry air 
rushing immediately over the tense skin of a 
fully developed Melon causes this to give way 
at the weakest place—usually the point of the 
fruit—and some of the tender-skinned, richly 
flavoured large kinds are far more apt to go 
than are smaller and inferior fruits. 

As a general rule it is quite safe when the 
fruit has well finished setting to slightly reduce 
the moisture supply both at the roots and in 
the atmosphere, but the two should go hand in 
hand, so to speak. It is wrong to maintain a 
very dry atmosphere and keep the roots extra 
moist to prevent flagging of the foliage. It is 
equally wrong to keep the moisture going in 
the atmosphere and ary the roots, or to sud¬ 
denly change the treatment in any way ; but, 


when the plants are not going to be kept on for 
a second crop, reduce the moisture by degrees 
both in the atmosphere and at the roots as soon 
as colouring commences, so that by the time 
the fruit is fit to cut tho roots aro kept almost 
dry, yet the foliage has been retained in fair 
condition up to the last. It is quite possible 
to do this, and there is no comparison in the 
auality of the fruits that ripen under these con¬ 
ditions and that of others where the sudden 
drying off leads to the collapse of both foliage 
and roots, and the fruits get no sustenance for 
the last week or more before they are cut. 
This latter is worse than splitting of the fruit 
by superabundant moisture, for a split fruit of 
fair quality is better than a whole one that is 
dry and flavourless. 


MILDEW ON VINES. 

To find a safe and sure remedy to rid Vines of 
mildew is by no means easy, though by steady 
perseverance it may be lessened, if not actually 
destroyed, before the Vines are started next 
year. I have been able to make an almost, 
though not an absolute, clearance of so trouble¬ 
some a pest. Sulphide of potassium, sulphate 
of iron, besides mildew washes prepared by 
specialists, were each severally tried and found 
wanting so far as preventing its progress was 
concerned. Sulphur, too, dredged over the 
berries and foliage seemed to have but little 
effect. I then made preparations for dealing 
with it in the winter. I applied sulphate of 
iron, 1 oz. to each square yard of bonier, and 
well watered this in during the late summer, 
giving an additional dressing later with a view 
to this being taken up by the Vine roots in a 
liquid state. In the winter all inside woodwork 
was painted, glass cleaned and walls limewashed, 
after the rods had been lightly peeled and the 
border surfaces well cleaned off. Following 
this, a dressing of sulphide of potassium, J oz. 
dissolved in a quart of water, and mixed 
with clay and sulphur into a thin paste, using 
only sufficient clay to make the mixing of the 
sulphur easy, was well brushed into the bark 
ana every crevice about the spurs. After the 
lapse of several weeks patches of mildew 
appeared through the dressing, and were 
promptly dealt with by further painting, 
using a slightly stronger application of sul¬ 
phide. The Vines that last year were worst 
are this season absolutely free so far from 
attack. Since the early spring the pipes have 
been kept coated with sulphur mixed with 
water or separated milk ; the latter when 
obtainable is best. I have used what is known 
as sublimed sulphur and find it more effectual, 
although it does not give off any perceptible 
fumes common to ordinary sulphur from heated 
pipes. 

An attack of mildew can be brought about by 
careless ventilation, particularly by allowing 
the temperature to rise from morning sun 
before air is admitted. Many growers do not 
give front air at all until colour is seen in the 
berries. Dryness of the border on the one hand, 
and a cold, stagnant condition on the other, 
account sometimes for mildew, but more often 
faulty ventilation is the cause. An old vinery, 
whose roof was in a very bad plight, caused a 
deal of trouble from the drip which fell into 
and spoilt many bunches of ripe Grapes. On 
this being repaired and the trouble from drip 
removed, fresh worries presented themselves in 
the following spring in the form of mildew, 
attributed to the loss of air which the broken 
roof previously had admitted so freely now 
being cut off, and the ventilation not being 
changed to suit the altered circumstances. In 
this case mildew had never been known to give 
trouble. The broken giass about the roof 
admitted some air constantly, which was only 
supplemented by opening the roof-sashes. 

W. 


LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

To produce really good plants for next 
year's fruiting it is necessary to layer early 
—as early, in fact, as runners can be obtained 
—and as the period during which an individual 
runner is at its best for layering is short, it is 
not wise to wait until a sufficient number is 
ready at once, for by waiting thus some of the 
earliest and l)est will bo spoiled. The right 
time to catch runnlfrfl dl just before they 
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commence to show their rootlets, and this can 
be seen by the warty swelling which takes place 
at the base of each. A runner which has 
already developed roots, though it may be a 
strong one, is to a great extent spoiled, and its 
roots will not run freely in the soil to which it 
is transferred. On the other hand, runners 
which are not sufficiently forward should be left 
alone until they reach the stage at which their 
stems no longer lengthen. The rule as to early 
layering has one exception, which is in the case 
of that useful forcing variety, Vi com tee se 
H^ricart de Thury, this doing best from later 
runners, as the early ones are apt to split up at 
the crown in the autumn and throw up many 
weak spikes instead of two or three strong ones 
when forced. Layer into 3-inch pots, using 
only one crock in each pot, covering this with 
fibrous loam and filling up with a mixture of 
loam and a little burnt earth. Do not plunge 
the pots, but Btand them as much as possible in 
the shade of the plants, this keeping the roots 
in good order provided watering is not neglected. 
Plunging the pots in the soil is all right if the 
weather remains fine and dry, but under wet 
and dull conditions the young plants are not so 
satisfactory. 

Again, some growers recommend layering 
direct into the fruiting pots, but a week or 
two of almost continuous rain on the soil in 
these big pots Boddens the soil and weakens 
the plants. Of course, too, in layering direct 
into the fruiting pots a more elaborate 
mixture of soil is necessary; crushed bones, a 
little, very little, soot, and perhaps some animal- 
manure in the shape of horse-droppings rubbed 
up fine will be necessary. Such rich food is cer¬ 
tainly better if given at a later stage when the 
plants have a good foundation of roots. The 

g rower who has made provision for stock-raising 
y growing the older plants in single rows near 
the edge of the gravel paths has a great advan¬ 
tage over those who have to trust to their 
fruiting beds from which to obtain their runners, 
and has relieved himself of the many troubles 
incident to the latter, such as treading on the 
runners, getting worms into the pots, and so on, 
while he has also very little difficulty in water¬ 
ing. It may be necessary to give a caution 
against attempting to raise two plants from the 
same running stem, for if this is done the plant 
nearest to the parent stock is sure to suffer, and 
in many cases will turn blind. Choose only 
one runner from each, peg it firmly into its pot, 
leaving sufficient room between the soil and the 
rim so that the space will not need filling twice 
to provide sufficient water, for this is a great 
waste of time, and the plants must not be 
allowed to get dry. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wall fruit In Bssex.—I much regret that I do 
not And your account, p. 139, correct as to wall fruit- 
trees. I have a large garden, the walls covered with trees. 
All my stone fruit is gone. The frosts were too severe. 
The bloom on Apples and Pears is enormous.—Tuos. 
Franklin, Thaxted, Essex. 

Currants not fruiting. — Can you explain 
Currant-trees, trained as espaliers, failing each y*ar to 
fruit after blossoming splendidly and trees in Ant-rate 
condition ? They were richly mulched early in spring, 
hoping to prevent this falling of the fruit, but with no 
results.— Evrraei). 

[The enclosed Currant-blossoms appear to have been 
injured by cold, frosty winds. The racemes appear weakly, 
as if produced by gross, unripe wood. Is it possible that 
you have over-manured the trees ?] 

Peach blister. —I enclose some leaves 
from a Peach-tree planted on south wall out-of- 
doors which are strangely curled and blistered. 
—W. 

[The only known remedy is to pick off the 
leaves, or that portion of them which is affected 
before the blisters become big. In the course 
of a few weeks the trees will cease to produce 
such leaves, and the subsequent growth will be 
of a healthy nature, though in some seasons the 
harm done is sufficient to destroy the crop. 
Could we only keep the first leaves free from 
blister, the cultivation of Peaches would be 
quite an easy matter. The cause of blister is 
exposure to cold, cutting winds, and we never 
find it under glass. The only remedy that can 
be suggested is to plant on a wall that has the 
least exposure to such winds. ] 


Thinning Peaches.—I will thank you to 
answer the following questions in your paper as 
to thinning Peaches : My tree is in an unheated 
house, and has a fair croj 
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size of a blackbird’s egg. In many instances 
there are twin fruits. Should I in thinning the 
fruits invariably remove all these and treat 
them as malformations ? Is it too early to com¬ 
mence thinning ? Unfortunately the fruit is not 
well divided all over the tree, but the crop is in 
clusters, and these, I suppose, must be thinned. 
-A. G. W. 

[The Peaches should be thinned now, but not 
severely just at present, as a little more can be 
done later. All the twin and malformed fruits 
should be removed. Try and leave the fruits 
as much os possible on the upper side of the 
trellis, or where the sun will colour them well. 
As the fruits are not placed regularly over the 
whole tree, you may leave enough in the thick 
places to make an average crop, but they must 
not touch each other if you want fine fruits.] 

Treatment of newly-planted Vines. 

—It is the rule to allow newly-planted Vinas to 
make the first season all the rod growth they 
possibly can unchecked, often extending to 
12 feet or even IG feet run from the bud. That 
is regarded a triumph of cultivation. If nearly 
all this wood were left to fruit the practice 
might be easily understood, but then, were it 
so, the Vines would be useless afterwards; 
hence it is the practice to cut back these long 
growths to from 2£ feet to 3 feet of the hard 
base wood, and the harder that wood is the 
better. Were the long rods pinched at some 
6 feet from the break, thus checking sap flow 
for a short time, causing the lower leaves to do 
more work, helping to plump up base buds, and 
swelling and hardening the wood, as a result of 
this pinching, a couple of the upper eyes would 
break and fresh growth would follow, and these 
after making a few leaves might be pinched 
again, so that the work of sap elaboration and 
of wood formation might go on closer home. 

Summer pruning fruit - trees.— 
Should I summer prune Plums, Pear, and 
Gooseberries planted last January ? None are 
fruiting except Gooseberries.—A. R. F. 

[You, unfortunately, give no information as 
to the forms of your Plum and Pear-trees 
planted last January. Gooseberry-bushes will 
need no summer pruning. They may need some 
thinning and partial snortening oack of the 
strongest shoots in the winter, but no more. 
If your trees are standards they will not need 
summer pruning. If they are of bush form and 
recently planted it will even then be best to 
leave them to make free growth this summer, 
shortening back the shoots in the winter. If 
they be trained trees, Buch as are on walls, or 
espaliers, then the side shoots that break out 
from the main branches will need to be pinched 
to about four leaf-buds now, or may be left to 
grow, then cut back with a knife to four leaves 
to each shoot in July. For the first year gene¬ 
rally it is well to allow free growth to be made, 
as that conduces to good root action. ] 
Caterpillars on Currant-bushes. — 
My Currant-bushes are being devoured by cater¬ 
pillars. They have completely eaten up foliage 
and buds. As a remedy, water diluted with 
mraffin has been tried, but with no success. 
They are grown against a brick wall with a 
west exposure. The soil is occasionally 
fertilised with manure.—A. Brown. 

[As the caterpillars have eaten all the foliage 
from your Currant-bushes the flavour of the 
crop—if there is any crop—will be ruined and 
the growth of the hushes seriously injured. 
Dusting the bushes with Hellebore-powder 
when the insects first appeared would have 
destroyed them and saved the crop, and if the 
caterpillars are still on the bushes a dressing of 
Hellebore should be given now. When winter 
comes remove 3 inches or so of the surface soil 
round the bushes, and bury it deep in a trench, 
and top-dress under the bushes with fresh soil. 
This removes many of the larva?, which usually 
bury themselves in the surface soil till the 
transformation takes place in spring.] 

Nitrate of soda for outdoor Straw¬ 
berries. —The value of nitrate varies accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil and in what propor¬ 
tion it is given. An overdose is injurious to 
anything, and a moderate application does not 
carry with it any uniform result. I have not 
used nitrate of soda as a manure for outdoor 
Strawberries myself, having a sufficiency of 
animal-manure to put on in the winter months 
to support them through the fruiting season; 
but a friend, who depended largely on it, found 


that his garden, which at one time yielded such 
bountiful crops, has since he used nitrate of 
soda depreciated considerably in its yield. In 
this garden—a comparatively new one—yearling 
plants produced heavy crops, which increased 
proportionately the second year, but the plants 
were barren in a large proportion on ground that 
had previously been cropped with Strawberries 
and manured with soda. The enormous crops 
and plants were the outcome largely of the 
effects of soda applied to fresh land, and the 
poor crops obtained since prove that soda was 
either unsuited to the soil, or it robbed the 
ground of the elements required by Strawberries 
for their growth and support. Trenching was 
resorted to and entirely new plantations had to 
be made, the land on which the soda had been 
used being cropped for a time with vegetables. 
Used in moderation, nitrate of soda is un¬ 
doubtedly a useful stimulant, but an excess 
produces unexpected troubles.—W. 

Canker in Gooseberry-trees.— The 

bark of the Gooseberry is in most cases almost 
proof against canker, but I have on several 
occasions noticed trees with a cankered wound 
beginning to flag. As a rule, if the wound is 
found and washed out with clean tepid water 
first and then a suitable fungicide, no further 
trouble ensues, the bark becomes again united, 
and the plant gets over the trouble. In all 
probability young vigorous trees would grow 
out of the malady in most cases without any 
external aid, but it is always worth while trying 
to find the trouble, and, if possible, assisting 
the tree by cleanliness and protection. It need 
hardly be said that these aids will not always 
be successful, and I have just lost a fine three* 
year-old tree in spite of all attention. It was 
ailing all last year, and again this spring the 
foliage was yellow and weak. As long as the 
dull weather aud rains kept on the foliage held 
on, but a few days’ sun has quite shrivelled it 
up, and the plant has collapsed entirely. On 
examining the t?ee the wound had advanced 
nearly round the stem, ringing it excepting 
about a quarter of an inch. The roots, of course, 
had suffered, and the necessary help from these 
to the foliage was not forthcoming. The variety 
is Red Warrington.—H. R. 

Peach-tree laterals.— Wherever these 
are not wanted for extension they should be 
kept closely pinched now on trees that are 
finishing up their season’s growth, and any 
stopping of the shoots that is in view should 
now be done. There are many cases where 
lengths of a foot or more of young wood have 
been ruined on account of the wood-buds not 
starting, the fruit, of course, though formed, 
being useless, as it is sure to crop before or 
during the stoning period. As long as there is 
a good head of foliage on the trees and they are 
growing freely, any shoots that are stopped will 
again produce wood-buds, but unless they are 
strong and well developed before the foliage 
falls they will never be, in all probability. 
Some growers object to tying in the shoot with 
the thickened top caused by stopping the 
laterals, but this does no harm, and as long as a 
couple of leaves are produced these will draw 
the sap past the fruit. Then if the lower wood 
eyes break, those objected to may be taken off 
at disbudding time, and the shoot either cut 
back then or left to heel the advancing shootB 
into, removing it at the next pruning time. 
Where there are still vacant places to be filled 
up on the trellis the laterals may, of course, be 
allowed to extend, and this will be greatly to 
the benefit of the tree by forming an outlet for 
its superfluous energy. But, on the other hand, 
where the trellis is filled, never allow the shoots 
to grow too far and cut them back in autumn, 
as it is almost sure to end in the state of things 
noted above, and becomes, of course, so much 
room wasted. There is plenty of time yet for 
stopping in most of the trees, of course, but it is 
alwavs best to be on the safe aide. 


As many qf the most intereating notes 
and articles «n " Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy qf the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week s 
issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
nginal fren 
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VEGETABLES. 


LATE PEAS. 

In the majority of kitchen gardens Peas for the 
latest pickings may now be sown, and if a proper 
selection is made, a succession of pods may be 
had through October, provided the autumn be 
fairly tine and sunny. The old favourite Ne 
Plus Ultra must still be included, and if only 
one variety is grown and tall sticks are pro¬ 
curable, it must have the preference, at least 
where the root run is of good depth. On 
shallow, very warm soils I would give the 
preference to Autocrat, as its exceptionally 
stout sappy haulm seems to support the young 
pods, even during very tropical weather, and it 
yields over a long period. Of tall-growing 
sorts, British Queen is also excellent, though 
somewhat subject to mildew in low-lying gar¬ 
dens and strong clay soils. Perhaps the best 
mildew-resister is Walker’s Perpetual Bearer, 
a medium height Pea and a first-rate bearer. 
Give jis much space between the rows as prac¬ 
ticable, as unless a maximum amount of sun and 
light is admitted the crop will probably fail. 
Avoid also thick sowings, as these are ruinous, 
encouraging mildew and other evils. Unless 
the season turns out wet and the soil is heavy 
and retentive, give a good mulch either of short 
manure or other spare hot-bed or leafy refuse 
and a thorough watering with liquid-manure 
every fortnight, as these strong-growing varie¬ 
ties soon rob the ground of its moisture. Iu 
favourable seasons useful gatherings may some¬ 
times be obtained from such sorts as Chelsea 
Gem and William Hurst, sown at the end of 
June or even the first week in July. 


TOMATOES IN A CUCUMBER-FRAME. 
Having a three-light ordinary garden-frame, 
and having grown Melons and Cucumbers iu 
previous seasons, I resolved to try Tomatoes. 
The first season I took very careful observations 
in order to ensure success during following 
seasons, and thinking that my experience would 
be of interest to fellow readers I decided to 
submit the same for your perusal. I set to 
work by placing the frame on the ordinary 
garden level, with the head resting on the edge- 
stones of the path, so that the stones would 
form the limit for the roots of the plants, and 
thus confine them to the compost specially 
prepared, and then excavated the whole of the 
inside of the frame to a further depth of 
18 inches. I procured a board 12 inches wide 
and of the same length as the width of the frame, 
and placed it firmly across the inside, about 
2 feet from the head of the frame, to form the 
border for planting the Tomatoes. 

Varieties. —During the past three years I 
have tried seven varieties, but my selection is 
Up-to-Date and Conference. About the 20th 
of May I procure sturdy plants and place them 
about 1(5 inches apart on a few crocks sufficient 
to raise them l inch from the subsoil, and get 
some good meadow loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
taking care to use in such proportions as will 
encourage very fibrous roots, for in this lies the 
secret of success. The compost is mixed tho¬ 
roughly, passed through a half-inch sieve, and 
then placed round the plants and put only of 
sufficient depth to cover the balls of the plants, 
so that the rootlets strike horizontally into the 
compost. The plants now require very little 
attention beyond watering and stopping side 
growths until they have set their first truss, 
when you will find the plants have made a lot 
of fibrous roots, and a little fertiliser is given 
them twice a week, and a fresh top dressing 
every week or ten days. The top-dressings 
cousist of the compost first started with, but 
with rotten cow-manure and any of the adver¬ 
tised fertilisers thoroughly incorporated, so as 
to secure equal feeding during the whole period 
of their root growth. I have seen the plants 
grow 2 inches within twenty-four hours after 
top-dressing. As soon as the plants reach the 
top of the frame procure from an ironmonger a 
few short screw-eyes for the sides of the 
frame, and long screw • eyes to fasten 
under the slides of the lights, then obtain some 
good strong twine, threading it through the 
eyes, making an espalier the whole length of 
tneframe to train the plants similar to a vine. 
When tying the plants. it ie a^ijujablg to do it 
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in the evening, the growths being more pliable, 
but not too tight, or to your great disappoint¬ 
ment you will find the following morning that 
the plant has broken itself through the vigour 
it has regained during the night. 

Ventilation is of great importance, and in 
order to do this effectively I made wedges of 
wood 10 inches long, 4 inches thick, tapering to 
l -8th inch thick, and by placing them under the 
frame-lights I am able to regulate the air 
according to the weather. Abeut the middle of 
July the plants will have made a growth equal 
to 7 feet in height, and at this time it is advisa¬ 
ble to stop any further growth, so as to confine 
the plant’s energy to ripening the trusses it 
carries. I have found that this plan secures the 
ripening of all the fruits, without any artificial 
heat, before the frame is required for autumn 
cuttings of Calceolarias, Pansies, etc. 

Watering.— Water with tepid water, and 
give thorough soakings at periods according to 
the weather, but not every day, as the soil must 
be allowed to get a little dry between the 
periods of watering. I have had Tomatoes 
from early in July to September 30th con¬ 
tinually, and the last trusses have been as fine 
as the earlier ones. One late bunch of fruit 
last season weighed 2| lb. H. Francis. 

Fulwooi, Sheffield. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peas on early borders.— The early 
Peas, owing to various circumstances, have 
often to be planted on the same ground, and 
being usually the warmest corner in the garden 
under hot walls, the crop is apt to suffer from 
drought late in May and in June. This is 
especially the case where the soil is poor and 
watering has to be resorted to, or the plants 
fail to grow or bear freely. If a thin mulch 
of decayed manure be laid on the watering will 
prove far more effectual, as the moisture will 
not bo quickly escape and the roots are kept 
cool. 

Seed Beetroot.— Roots of favourite strains 
planted out in March are now growing fast. 
Provided the centre growths are intact, all side 
growths should be pinched out, but where the 
crowns died back in winter three side growths 
should be selected. As soon as a foot of new 
growth lias been made stout stakes must be 
placed to the roots and the growths tied to them. 
If this is not attended to high winds are almost 
certain to snap them off. Saving Beet-seed 
often incurs a deal of trouble, as when the 
young leaves first appear sparrows will attack 
them, quickly riddling a whole planting ; then 
when the kernel is forming, greenfinches will 
frequently destroy the lot it netting is not 
practised. 

Winter Spinach. — Although winter 
Spinach is not sown till August and September, 
yet in gardens in which wireworm abounds it is 
well if the plot can be spared now to get it in 
readiness by the incorporation of the necessary 
materials. A good coating of gas-lime may well 
be dug iu and digging completed, a little more, 
togother with some burnt garden refuse, wood- 
ashes, and a little soot, scuffled in immediately 
beneath the surface with a five-lined fork. 
Sufficient time will then elapse betweeu now 
and sowing the seed to allow of the strength of 
the topmost dose to be washed down. When 
the plot is so prepared the pest seldom attacks 
Spinach roots, and the above ingredients having 
by sowing time lost much of their strength act 
as a good fertiliser to the crop. Ground from 
which Cauliflowers, Peas, or Cabbages have 
becu cleared w r ill answer well. 

Mulching Asparagus in summer.- 

The old system of growing Asparagus on raised 
beds has well-nigh disappeared. I well remem¬ 
ber iu a large garden, some 35 years ago, help¬ 
ing to make beds. These were formed 3 feet to 
4 feet deep, filling in the bottom with spent 
tan, manure, and refuse from the gaiden. In 
spring the beds in bearing were worked down 
fina, and the soil out of the alleys thrown out, 
several inches deep, on to the beds. Cauli¬ 
flower plants were planted in these paths. All 
this has now given way to a more Bimple way 
of growing—namely, on the level. I am aware 
the land must be worked deeply. Undoubtedly, 
in many instances too much dependence is 
placed on winter dressing, leaving the beds in 
summer with a bare surface. During the last 


six years I have been trying more summer, and 
lees winter, feeding. I find much is gained by 
either using liquid or other soluble fertiliser. 
Much is gained by keeping the roots working 
near the top. These are encouraged to do this 
by keeping a mulching over them in summer. 
I put on some stable-manure about the new 
year. In spring this is moved several times. 
This acts as a protection against frost in spring, 
and is most helpful in dry seasons.—J. Crook. 

Drills V. broadcast.— The advantage of 
sowing seeds in drills over that of broadcast 
scattering is very noticeable in a showery sea¬ 
son like the present, for when Beedling weeds 
spring up as if by magic it is a great saving of 
labour to be able to cut up all that are between 
the drills with the hoe, and then by cutting out 
those left in the drill with a small hoe one has 
only the little patches left to single out by 
hand. At this time of year, with so many calls 
on the gardener’s time, there is little spare time 
for weeding ; but with drills one can get over a 
large space with the hoe, so as to give the plants 
light and air until the remaining weeds can be 
pulled out.—J. G., Gosport. 

Vegetable seeds in hot soils —In 

many gardens, especially those having shallow, 
hot soils, raising vegetables in summer is by no 
means an easy task. Many gardeners found 
this out last season, especially with seeds of 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce sown in July. 
The seedsman is often blamed when a little 
extra attention would have secured a good plant. 
Use a semi-shaded position for the seed-beds 
after May, letting this be as deeply stirred 
aB possible some time beforehand and well mois¬ 
tened the day previous to sowing the seed. 
When a sunny position is unavoidable, it is a 
good plan to cover the bed after sowing with 
garden mats or bags, first watering it with a 
rosed-pot, which will suffice until the seedlings 
appear, when the covering should be removed. 
Watering several times weekly will be neces¬ 
sary, thinning when the first pair of rough 
leaves are formed. Neglect of these details is 
frequently the forerunner of bolting in autumn 
andT of failures generally. Thin sowing of all 
small-seeded vegetables is advisable after this 
date, as there is not much fear of failure if 
reasonable care is taken. Overcrowding seed¬ 
beds is a common fault with amateurs. 

Tomato Golden Nugget.— Many of the 
larger and coarse yellow varieties of Tomato 
are poor and insipid, in flavour, watery and soft 
in texture, and altogether useless. This fact, 
no doubt, set many growers against yellow 
Tomatoes as a whole, but this was a mistake, as 
some of the smaller, firmer-fleshed kinds have a 
distinct and pleasant flavour not possessed by 
any of the red varieties. The neglect of yellow 
varieties as a whole is a mistake, for there are 
good and bad among them, and it is not every 
red one that can be called first-rate. The 
variety named above, for instance, is an excel¬ 
lent one and certainly not inferior in any parti¬ 
cular, whether as to freedom of setting or 
quality, to any of the red forms. It is still too 
much the custom to crowd Tomatoes, pre¬ 
sumably under the impression that more fruit 
is produced. The foliage gets crowded and the 
air and light are kept away from the fruits, eo 
that these are not only of inferior quality, but 
later in ripening than when each plant stands 
well clear of its neighbour. 

Spring Cabbages.— These are very late 
in coming into use, as the prolonged drought- 
last summer caused the germinating of the seed 
to be delayed so long that the plants were very 
small when the usual time for autumn planting 
arrived. Although the winter was not very 
severe, we had a great deal of dull weather with 
exceptionally heavy rains in February that 
chilled the soil and kept the young plants at a 
standstill, so that it was not until the middle of 
April that any perceptible growth could be 
observed, and the cold winds we have lately 
experienced have again checked growth. Good 
spring Cabbages are fetching a high price. 
There is one redeeming feature to the crop, as 
there are hardly any gaps in the beds from 
dying off or premature running to seed. From 
present appearance the crop, although late, will 
be a very good one. Wheeler’s Imperial, 
Ellam's Early Dwarf, and Nonpareil are dwaif 
and Bturdy, and pictures of what spring Cabbages 
should be. —J< G., Gosport. 
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Late Celery* —The y° un f> pl ante °f Celery 

grown for late supply will now need attention. 
Do not neglect to transplant them as soon as 
they can be handled. Any sheltered corner 
will do if 6 inches of loamy compost are placed 
on a hard ash or soil bottom. Some place a 
layer of rotten manure underneath, which 
stimulates the roots. A few bricks turned on 
edge will hold the Boil in position. A few 
small evergreen branches placed in a bed here 
and there will shield the plants from both hot 
sun and parching winds. Late Celery is often 
under-valued, but sometimes it proves more 
serviceable than the main crop, particularly if 
the season turns out wet or very snowy, as the 
tissues are harder and do not so soon decay. 
Standard-bearer and Leicester Red are unsur¬ 
passed for late use, and if one variety alone is 
grown I should recommend the latter. Water¬ 
ing these young beds should be done at even¬ 
tide. 

Vegetable Marrows in winter.—The 

practice would not seem to be so general among 
gardeners as cottagers of storing ripe Marrows 
for use in winter, though for what reason can 
scarcely bo explained. In some households 
Vegetable Marrows are much valued, and no 
douDt if the Bupply could be carried into the 
winter, they would lie duly appreciated as an 
occasional change from the ordinary outdoor 
vegetables. It often occurs in dry summers 
that the supply can only be made to meet 
present demands, and to allow fruits to ripen 
cuts off at onco the supply of green Marrows, 
for the simple reason that the two do not 
advance simultaneously. It is my intention to 
make an effort to plant some expressly for the 
purpose of getting fully-ripened Marrow's for 
mia-winter use. For this, very early sowing is 
not required, nor is the orthodox manure-bed. 
(1 round ordinarily dug and heavily manured 
will grow Marrows very well—in fact, often 
better than especially-made manure-beds ; par¬ 
ticularly is this so in dry summers. The 
seeds, too, can bo sown direct where they are 
intended to grow. When well ripened and hung 
up in a dry frost-proof building they can be 
kept for weeks, but it is important that they be 
well ripened. Planted on level ground it is 
surprising how much drought thoy can endure 
without help. Very large kinds, on the one 
hand, or small ones on the other, are not the 
best; the latter are deficient of edible matter, 
while the large ones are, in small households, not 
economical but wasteful.—B. 

Seakale propagation.—To an amateur, 
“ M. H. O.’s ” note on growing Seakale, so as to 
liavo “ as much Seakale to blanch each winter as 
you desire, without messing witli manure, pots, 
etc.,” is extremely tantalising reading. The 
note on “ Beak ale propagation ” appeared some 
eight weeks ago, and I have been trying ever 
sinco to follow it. “ M. H. O.” uses the terms 
41 side shoots,” “main roots,” “crowns,” and 
“ root pieces,” and I get mixed over these. My 
reading of it is the following: In November 
lift all the roots carefully, and after cutting off 
and layering the “side shoots,” plant the 
“ main roots ” close together in soil in boxes or 
pots, in a cellar or other close warm dark 
place, where they will form “ crowns,” which 
will supply blanched sprouts, which you can cut 
as wanted through the whiter. In April make 
root cuttings, 4.^ inches to 5 inches long, from 
the “ side shoots ” which you cut off and 
layered in November. Kindly say if this is 
correct. — F. W. 


[Your reading of a former note on the propa¬ 
gation of Seakale by root cuttings is not quite 
accurate. Side roots are mentioned, and not 
side shoots. But the process is thus : Assuming 
that you have, in October or November, a 
quantity of Seakale roots, raised either by 
young seed or planting root cuttings the pre¬ 
vious April, you should, when all the leaves 
have died away, proceed to lift all such roots 
carefully, taking care to do so as to avoid 
breaking off the side roots that break out from 
the main stems. When all are lifted you next, 
with a sharp knife, cut off close to the main 
stem all side roots, laying each piece the same 
way as the others. Your root then has a 
crown, and a stem, perhaps, from 8 inches to 
9 inches long. All these should be then laid 
iuto soil with a spade, chopping down a trench 
some 8 inches deep amd with an upright back, 
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Into this set these large roots with the crowns 
upwards, and packed in close together in 
double rows; then place some soil close to 
them, and even partially cover the crowns ; 
then chop down a second trench as before, and 
plant or lay in the rest. Then, when you want 
to put Borne of these roots into a cellar, a box, 
or other dark, warm place, set them into 
6 inches of soil, fairly close together, and water 
them. Some covering should be placed over 
if needed to keep them quite dark, and the 
crowns will soon break up and produce heads, 
white and tender and nicely blanched. Those 
heads can be cut for cooking, the roots being 
then thrown away as useless, and more roots 
brought from outdoors and served in the same 
way. Where there is plenty of roots and warmth 
can be given, this blanching may go on for nearly 
all the winter, thus giving a long supply of Sea¬ 
kale. Returning to the side roots cut off from the 
main roots, these should be all cut, as previously 
advised, into lengths of about 5 inches. In 
doing that make the cut at the broad or upper 
end of the cutting quite level, and the bottom 
one a little sloping, as that enables the planter 
to be assured which is the top end and which 
the bottom. We did not say that these side- 
root cuttings should be 14 layered,” but laid in 
and practically as advised for the main roots, 
the trenches for holding them being, however, 
just deep enough to hold them on end, laid in 
two deep and close together. One or two such 
trenches will hold a great quantity of these 
root cuttingB. Cover them up with soil, the 
tip being about half an inch buried. There 
they can remain until early in April, when they 
may be taken out and planted. The ground 
where that is to bo done should have previously 
been trenched and well manured. Then at the 
time mentioned, with the aid of a garden lino, 
plant the cuttings with a dibber in rows 
20 inches apart, the holes being in the rows 
10 inches apart; press the soil in round each 
piece firmly and let the top be just buried. In 
about a month tiny leaves will appear, and 
whon these are more grown it is good practice 
to go over the plantation and cut out from each 
plant ail but one strong crown ; commonly two 
or three will form, but one only is best, {is 
that gives later when blanched the finest head. 
During the summer keep the hoe freely used 
between the plants until the entire ground is 
covered with strong leaves. ] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Arum Lilies which have 
ceased to flower freely may now be placed out¬ 
side to ripen. The earliest batch has been out¬ 
side some time. Where planting out is adopted 
they may be planted out in good land at once, 
but for early work we prefer to keep them in 
pots, repotting in July, and keeping in a sunny 
position outside so that the growth may be 
robust and sturdy. All bulbs which have 
flowered in pots or boxes may either be planted 
out, or, if in boxes, be supplied with water till 
the growth ripens, and then be taken out. 
Freesias must be ripened in the sunshine on a 
shelf iu the greenhouse. Treated in this way 
they improve from year to year. Roses, Lilacs, 
and other shrubs which have been forced, as soon 
as the growth has got a bit firm, should be 
plunged out, but not forgotten iu the matter of 
watering. The same treatment will suit Rho¬ 
dodendrons and hardy Azaleas, but the growth 
must first be made and partially ripened. We 
have a number of bushes of the early flowering 
variety of Rhododendron Cunninghami, which, 
under this treatment, have bloomed even better 
than last year, but this is a very free-flowering 
variety that forces well when well established 
in pots. Well-rooted young plants of Salvias 
may be planted out now 2 feet apart, and be 
pinched occasionally during the summer and 
potted up in September. Eupatoriums that 
were cut back after they ceased to flower in 
March will now be breaking freely, and may 
now be planted out a yard apart it the plants 
are large. These plants, if cut back hard after 
flowering, will make very large, dense bushes. 
When two or three years old they should be 
lifted in September, but not over-potted, as 
liquid-manure can be given when tho pots are 
filled with roots. Tuberoses, as they come into 
flower, may be formed into a group, with Ferns 


intervening, in a shady part of the conservatory. 
The flowers will last longer then if kept in 
heat. 

North house. —This structure will be found 
very useful now for starting plants intended for 
exhibition, and even where one does not exhibit, 
the north house is useful for keeping things 
back for special purposes, especially in the way 
of cut flowers. Calceolarias and Fuchsias do 
very well in the north house. Heaths in flower 
will last a long time in Buch a structure, and 
the cool atmosphere suits the plants. 

Stove. —Things are growing fast now, and 
some rearrangement and thinning out will be 
necessary. Usually, a few of the hardiest 
flowering plants and some of the Palms and 
fine-foliaged things will bear the temperature of 
the conservatory now. It should be easy to 
arrange these in a group, where a little less air 
may be given and where shade can be used till 
the leaves are hardened a bit. Well grown 
plants of Acalypha Sanderiaua may be moved 
to the conservatory when they come into 
flower. This is a striking plant, and is easily 
propagated, and should be cheap and plentiful 
now. Olivias, or Himantophyllums, are more 
grown now, and though often grown in the 
stove, they do not require a high temperature ; 
at any rate, if started in the stove, they should 
be taken to a cooler house to flower and ripen 
growth. I have seen them flower well after 
being placed outside in summer for a couple of 
months. Keep down fires as much as possible 
on bright dayB to save fuel, and the plants will 
be healthier if not roasted between hot sunshine 
and hot pines. Night temperature 6f> degs. to 
70 degs. 

Ferns under glass. —If the houses are 
as crowded as they are in many places at this 
season some of the hardiest Ferns of the green¬ 
house section may be taken to a cool-pit or 
frame. We find cold-frames with a good thick¬ 
ness of ashes in the bottom just the place for 
growing on small Ferns. The frames can be 
turned to face the north, and in hot weather a 
little whitewash, stiffened by size or skimmed 
milk, may be put over the glass. There will 
not be half the trouble in watering when the 
plants are in frames, and the specimens left iu 
the house can have more room to develop. A 
few fine-foliaged plants or Orchids in flower may 
be dropped in among them to give colour and add 
to the beauty and interest of the collection. 

Orchard-house.— The fruit will now be 
finally thinned and the young wood reduced to 
its proper level. It is not well to stop the 
r ouug shoots too booh, as the back eyes may 
jreak and the fruiting of the trees be disorgan¬ 
ised. It often happens that a tree may be 
improved in shape now by cutting off a project¬ 
ing branch or two. The crop will usually be 
safe now if the roots are studied and cared for. 
If not already done, a mulch of short mellow 
stable-manure may be placed on the pots. The 
wateriug will carry down the essence of the 
manure. Ventilation must bo given freely 
now, and a little air should be left on at night. 
Tho usual procedure is to close the house a 
little before four o’clock in the afternoon and 
Byringe in bright weather, giving a couple of 
inches of air along the ridge about eight o’ clock 
in the evening. 

Pines. —There are usually some repotting 
and rearranging of beds to do now. (Suckers 
should be shifted on, and other suckers re¬ 
moved and started in 6-inch po4s. In the 
days when Pine growing was extensively 
carried on the aim was to have a constant suc¬ 
cession of ripe fruit, certain varieties, such as 
the Black Jamaica and smooth-leaved Cayenne, 
being grown for winter fruiting, whilst the 
Queen was mainly relied on for summer. Given 
heat and moisture, their progress will be rapid 
now ; but neither plants in flower nor fruits 
ripening should be syringed. Ripe Pines, if 
left on the plants, will keep some time in a cool- 
house. I have had them in a cool-house for 
several weeks in good condition. 

Window gardening. — Window-boxes 
may be filled now. Whatever plants are used, 
avoid stiffness *, let the growth flow over the 
box and hide it. There is more beauty in 
flowers and foliage than painted wood or even 
ornamental trees. 

Outdoor garden. — More attention is 
being given to the culture of what are termed 
alpine plants. Many of the species are very 
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interesting, and situations can be created for 
them witnout incurring much expense. Of 
course, the requirements of each family must be 
studied, and arrangements made accordingly. 
But what I specially wished to mention in con¬ 
nection with this subject was the necessity for 
keeping duplicates of the very choice things in 
pots plunged in ashes outside in the summer, 
and sheltered with old lights in winter. Choice 
bulbs of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Ranun¬ 
culus, etc., are usually lifted when the growth 
dies down, the bulbs dried, cleaned, and stored 
till next autumn. The majority of hardy 
bedding or border bulbs are commonly left in 
the ground till they become too crowded to 
flower well, and are then lifted and sorted, and 
replanted each in its proper season. Seedling 
Carnations sown in heat should now be planted 
out in a nursery bed to get strong. Those who 
grow a choice collection of Carnations and 
Picoteee usually grow their plants, or, at least, 
a portion, in pots in a cool glass-covered struc¬ 
ture with open sides, or, at least, very freely 
ventilated, where the plants will be sheltered 
from heavy rains, and where the seeds stand a 
chance of ripening. These plants will now be 
in their flowering pots or pans, the pots being 
large enough to layer the grass in when ready. 

Fruit garden. -A week’s cold north or 
north-east wind has scattered the petals of the 
Apple-blossom, but the blossoms have been dry, 
which is a point in their favour, and so numerous 
were they that they bear a little thinning, and 
the prospects of a fruit crop are still promising. 
Strawberries never looked better, though later 
than usual. The weather prophets have pre¬ 
dicted a dry summer, so Strawberries, being 
surface - rooting plants, should be heavily 
mulched, if not already done, which in most 
cases they are. Peach and Apricot-trees on 
south walls, if the weather continues dry, 
should have a basin formed round each tree, and 
have an occasional soaking of water. Assuming 
that blister in Peaches is due to a fungus, the 
predisposing cause is, in my opinion, exposure 
to cold currents, such as have been rushing 
along the sides of the wall during the past fort¬ 
night. In cold districts it is best not to be in 
too great a hurry to remove all the young wood 
which may ultimately have to be taken off. 
The young fruits may require shelter, and, in 
some cases, instead of removing the young 
wood, the ends of the shoots may bo pinched, 
and the remainder removed later when shelter 
is no longer required. Remove all surplus 
growth from Vines under glass where the 
G rapes are swelling. A look round should be 
given once a week until the Grapes begin to 
colour. Expose ripening Peaches to full sun¬ 
shine, removing a leaf or two if necessary. 

Vegetable garden. — Thin all crops 
in a crowded condition before they injure each 
other. This refers especially to Carrots, Pars¬ 
nips, Beet, and Turnips. Beet may be trans¬ 
planted if the work is carefully done ; the best 
shaped roots I ever grew were transplanted. 
Lettuces will require careful management if the 
weather comes dry. A deep, rich soil, with a 
mulch of manure between the rows, and an 
occasional soaking of water, will ensure good, 
crisp Lettuces. It is often an advantage to sow 
the seeds thinly and not transplant Lettuces in 
dry weather. Lettuces often grow to a largo 
size on the ridges betwoen Celery trenches ; the 
extra depth of soil seems to suit them. Cauli¬ 
flowers should be mulched with good manure, 
and be watered if necessary. In very dry, 
porous soils I have found it an advantage to 
plant Cauliflowers in shallow trenches, mulching 
with manure afterwards and watering if neces¬ 
sary. The Autumn Giant scarcely requires this 
treatment, as, if treated too liberally, the hearts 
come too large for tublo. It will be well to 
plant a row or two of the white variety of 
Scarlet Runners for late bearing; it is very 
prolific. Sow Endive towards the middle of 
the month ; if sown earlier the plants will run 
to seed. The first sowing may be merely 
thinned and left to develop in the seed rows. 
Use the hoe and fork among growing crops. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THIS COMING WJflHK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

June 3rd .—Planted Tomatoes outside, some 
against walls and fences, and others in rows 
across a warm border, to be;-tK 4 ined to stakes. 
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Shifted on Chrysanthemums. Planted* out a 
collection of early-flowering kinds in borders. 
Pricked off seedling Primulas. Planted more 
Runner Beans. Pricked off Broccoli and winter 
Greens to get strong and wait till the ground is 
ready. 

June 4th .—Planted out early Celery in 
trenches. Planted several beds with Begonias, 
including some of the fibrous-rooted varieties of 
the semperflorens type. Rearranged conserva¬ 
tory. Moved a few plants from stove to make 
room for growing specimens. Mulched Apples 
on Paradise-stock, and gave a soaking of liquid- 
manure. There is every prospect of a good 
crop, and the trees need support. Moved the 
last of the Arum Lilies outside. 

June 5th .—Moved several specimen Clematises 
to conservatory. These make lovely specimens, 
and form a special feature. Gave liquid-manure 
to early .Strawberry-border, which is elevated 
and rather dry. Planted out several beds of 
Fuchsias. Planted out Cactus and othor Dah¬ 
lias. Sowed more Marrow Peas. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in warm-houses. Among the newer 
varieties of Cucumbers we are trying this year, 
Royal Osborne and Emerald Beauty are doing 
well. 

June 6th .—Planted several good-sized masses 
of Tobaccos and Iceland Poppies in open places 
in the shrubbery. Oriental Poppies are making 
a brave show now among the shrubs. Mulched 
rows of Raspberries with manure. Planted out 
some of the forced Strawberries, chiefly early 
sorts, to obtain an autumn crop. Planted 
Leeks in shallow trenches, dressed with old 
mellow manure. 

June 7th. — Shifting on Chrysanthemums. 
We grow several thousands, some for specimen 
blooms, and others without much disbudding, 
and some late-struck plants in small pots, so 
that the potting extends for some time. Pro¬ 
pagating variegated Begonias. Putting in leaf 
cuttings in very sandy peat, in close warm- 
frame. Planted out a lot of the new scarlet 
Salvia, to be lifted in September. 

June 8th. —Top-dressed Tomatoes in houses 
-with a mixture of Moss-litter-manure and loam, 
with a little charred material added. The 
roots soon work into this, and it adds a good 
deal to the weight of the crop. Sowed more 
Turnips and planted out Winter Greens of 
various kinds, Brussels Sprouts predominating. 
Potted off Abutilon cuttings. When estab¬ 
lished they will be placed outside, and will 
make flowering stuff in 5-inch pots. 


BIRDS. 

Building an aviary.—I wish to erect an 
outdoor aviary to accommodate about twenty 
hardy birds, and shall be obliged by a list of 
those suitable, as well as an idea as to the size 
the aviary should be ? I should also be glad to 
know the best aspect for it, and what is the 
best form of construction ?—Adam. 

[The most suitable birds for an outdoor aviary 
are Goldfinches, Linnets, Bullfinches, Siskins, 
Redpolls, and Canaries. Some foreign birds 
also do well outdoors, such as Budgerigars, 
Cockaticls, Grey-headed Love Birds, Java 
Sparrows, Zebra Finches. Theso are all hardy 
and breed freely where pairs aro kept, while 
some of the British birds named will pair with 
Canaries, and produce some very interesting 
mule birds. The aviary should face south, or 
have the wire netting fixed on tho south side. 
It should be provided with an inner compart¬ 
ment for the birds to retire into at night and 
in rough weather. It may be of any form, 
according to taste, but one octagonal in shape 
and built like a rustic summer-house would 
prove satisfactory. Should an aviary be formed 
against a south wall the whole of the front may 
be filled in with wire netting, the ends only 
being boarded. As to size, the larger the better, 
that the birds may have plenty of room to fly 
about. Tho floor should be cemented, and bo 
covered with a thick layer of coarse grit sand, 
and in the centre of the floor a small shallow 
pond may be formed in the cement for the birds 
to bathe in, although glazed earthen flower-pot 
saucers make excellent baths as well as food 
dishes, and possess the advantage of being 
easily cleansed. A few yards of Grass turf 
placed upon the floor add to the pleasing 
appearaflce of the interior, and provide the 
birds with healthy occupation in picking it 


over. It should be Blightiv sprinkled with 
water from time to time to keep it fresh and 
green, and be renewed occasionally as it becomes 
much soiled. For nesting purposes some small 
Fir and Box-trees should be provided ; these 
may be planted in tubs or large pots ; a few 
nest boxes should also be hung upon the walls. 
Foreign birds usually prove more satisfactory 
than British birds as inmates of the aviary, for 
although possessing no vocal powers to speak 
of, they appear to adapt themselves much more 
readily to a life of confinement than do our 
native songsters, while being more conspicuous 
for brilliancy of plumage and elegance of form. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to determine service.— .Must 
I give a month’s notice to leave my situation ? 
I am paid wages weekly and have a cottage 
found. There was no written agreement of any 
kind entered into at the time of tho engage¬ 
ment. —Inquirer. 

[It is impossible to answer this question, as 
the nature of the situation or employment is 
not stated. If you are a domestic or menial 
servant—such as a groom, etc.—you will have 
to give a month’s notice. It is not exactly 
settled whether a gardener engaged at a weekly 
wage must give a month’s notice, but it would 
bo safest to give a month’s notice if you are 
engaged as a gardener. You say there was no 
written contract, but a verbal agreement as to 
notice is good and must be observed if it can be 
proved.—K. C. T.] 

A gardener’s claim to flowers.— On 

leaving his situation after ten years’ service can 
a gardener claim as his own property tho flowers 
which he has collected from other gardeners 
and placed in the greenhouse ?—Zeeas. 

[The question is, whether during the time that 
has elapsed these flowers have been recognised by 
the parties as the property of the master or as 
the property of tho gardener. They were 
unquestionably the gardener’s property at the 
outset. Have they been virtually given to his 
employer? Unless some evidence that the 
flowers have been admitted or recognised as 
being the property of the master is forthcoming, 
I think their ownership is in the servant, who 
may remove them on leaving the service.— 
K. C. T.] 

A case of disputed tenancy.— On 

.September 29th last I took about half-an-acre 
of garden ground, which was in a very bad 
state of cultivation, at the rental of £1 a year. 
I have been unable to do much in the way of 
cultivating the land, and so the landlord has 
given a person leave to cultivate the land, and 
that person has, wdthout anything being said to 
me, put several loads of dung on the land and 
sent men to cultivate it, and they have destroyed 
some Broccoli I left for seed. Will you tell me 
whether I should proceed against the landlord 
or against the person who has taken possession? 
Can I claim for the Broccoli and other crops, 
etc., that are growing ? Can the landlord claim 
his rent ? Must I still go on cultivating and 
sowing crops where I can find vacant ground?— 
Constant Rea dek. 

[You say the land was in a bad state of 
cultivation when you took it, and it does not 
look as though you would much improve it. 
How are you going to mako the rent out of it ? 
You may say this has nothing to do with your 
question, but it is evident what the landlord 
thinks will happen. He expects that you will 
do nothing to the place and then plead its 
previous bad management as an excuse for 
non-payment of rent, and so he wants to £ct rid 
of you—and so should I. Tho question is 
whether you may be considered to have 
abandoned the land or not. If you have 
abandoned it, the landlord is right in taking 
possession; but if, as you will probably contend, 
you have not abandoned it, the landlord has 
committed a breach of implied covenant for 
quiet enjoyment, and you may sue him for the 
breach. You should also bring an action of 
trespass against the person who has taken 
possession, and you may recover compensation 
for the los3 of the Broccoli and for all other 
damage done. If you continue in possession 
you will be liable for the rent, but if you 
relinquish possession you will not be liable, as 
the landlord wishes you to go out.—K. C. T.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Question B.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardbju.no free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Cooent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name awl address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should boon a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Double white Narcissus failing.— Out of 100 

bulbs, each of which had thrown up at least one flower- 
stalk, only 1- have come to maturity, the remainder 
having dwindled away, as shown by accompanying speci¬ 
mens. Can any reader explain the cause of this and 
suggest a remedy for the future?— E. B. 

Cactus Dahlias (IK. .V.).—Beatrice, lilac; Alfred 
Yaaey, salmon-red ; Britannia, salmon-buff; Countess of 
Lonsdale, salmon-pink ; Charles Woodbridge, crimson ; 
Keyne’s White; Lavers took Beauty, soft red; Mrs. 
Barnes, yellow and pink ; Mary Service, heliotrope shade ; 
Mrs. John Goddard, dazzling red ; Night, dark crimson ; 
and Starfish, orange-scarlet. 

Chrysanthemums of questionable merit 
(Quiddles ).—Of the three varieties mentioned in your 
letter only one is known to us, this lieing Gloria Mundi, 
introduced in 1866, and now very rarely seen. The flower 
belongs to the incurved section, and cannot be regarded 
with favour when compared with the many excellent sorts 
now generally cultivated. We have looked through both 
old and modern lists, and fail to trace either Mine. Baker 
or Silver Lane. 

A curious weed (A . Rogers ).—The ‘ curious w eed ” 
is but a fasciated stem of the Buttercup f amity, termina¬ 
ting w ith several ovaries (seed-vessels) instead of one, as is 
usual It. is curious and interesting to those who study 
abortive forms of vegetable life, but possesses no value. 
.Such instances often occur spontaneously, and in some 
plants may be perpetuated. Such things, however, rarely 
add beauty to flowering plants, but the reverse. 

Thrips on Begonias (Arthur Atkinson).—The 
leaves of your Begonias are attacked by yellow’ thrips, 
w’hich are so minute as to be scarcely visible* to the naked 
eve. Begonias are particularly liable to this pest, and, 
if the atmosphere of the structure in which the plants are 
growingisratherdry.it makes rapid progress. The XL 
All Vaporising Fumi'gator will kill the thrips, but it will 
take some time to get your Begonias into a healthy state 
again. 

Culture of Colchicums (T. Jones).— Colchicums 
are best planted in July or quite early in August, as the 
flowers appear in this later month or in September, accord¬ 
ing to the autumn rains and other circumstances. Plant 
4 inches deep in good rich garden soil. At the present 
time these plants are in full leaf; they therefore flower in 
early autumn without foliage. Your liest plan would lie 
to open several holes, say 2 feet across, or what size you 
will, dig and enrich the soil if necessary, and place the 
bulbs at 4 inches apart over the surface of this hole at 
the depth named. You may plant these things in the 
Grass or the shrubbery or the border in well-prepared 
holes as suggested, ltich lilac, lilac-purple, and white 
with chequered flowers are among these pretty plants. 

Daffodil White Wings.—I notice in your last 
issue a photo from Mr. Baylor Ilartland, of Cork, repre¬ 
senting a new white Daffodil which he calls "White Wings." 
There will now be two kinds under this name in existence, 
for Mr. Engleheart has given us an incomparabilis type 
under the same title. Surely something ought to be done 
to avoid this kind of thing, or we shall get into a complete 
muddle. Seedling Narcissi are being raised by thousands 
now, and there is nothing to prevent anyone from naming 
them as he thinks well. Could we not have a registra¬ 
tion of names in the hands of the R.H.S. Daffodil com¬ 
mittee? Any name submitted and found to be already 
attached to a Daffodil could then be rejected.—J. Duncan- 
Pearson, Loiodham, Notts. 

Tuberous Begonias (Old Subscriber).- It is not 
always easy tor an amateur to determine the base of some 
of the tubers of these plants, but usually the crown is 
marked by a slight depression, or by a very short, woody 
stalk, while the base is more or less well rounded. If your 
tubers are quite sound you had better overhaul them, as 
if you have kept the soil moist at all they should be in 
growth by this time. Even were they reversed, no great 
harm would follow’ unless the soil was either very wet or 
very firm. Carefully lift them and note if any fibrous 
roots are being emitted. In this you will get a good 
lesson from the growing plants. The first or second week 
in June is a good time for planting. Lift them after the 
first frost has destroyed the foliage, but do not do this too 
hurriedly or the roots will suffer. In planting bury the 
tubers not more than 1 inch deep, and in a nice mixture 
of soil. After you have lifted them allow them to remain 
a month in the loose soil and boxes to gradually dry off, 
then place in perfectly dry soil and sand in open boxes for 
the winter. Do not use boxes with lids, and keep cool 
though quite free from frost. 

Cropping a garden (J. S.).— It is difficult to 
indicate in a few lines all that it is needful for you to 
know in relation to cropping your new garden. Having 
no know ledge w hatever seems to render it all the more 
needful that at the flr6t you should employ some capable 
gardener, who would also instruct you what to do. Your 
first course should be to get the ground manured and 
well dug. Then you could even yet plant Potatoes, sow 
some Peas, Runner and Dwarf French Beans, Carrots, 
and Beets ; also plant Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Broccoli, Kales, and similar winter plants. Sow 
Spinach, Lettuce, Turnip, and Radish-seeds, and in that 
way soon get iu crops. As to flowers, buy cheap plants 
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from dealers or florists, and put them out into the flower 
garden. Also get Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, and other 
tender annuals put out, and sow seeds of hardy annuals 
of many varieties, as these w ill soon grow and make a 
garden gay. Read this paper carefully every week, and 
purchase one or two gardening books, as those may help 
you very’ much indeed. You may also ask practical ques¬ 
tions from time to time, the more limited and pointed 
they arc the better. 

Plant-leaves burned (»»'., South Devon).—The 
leaves of both theCalla and Ivy-leaved Pelargonium marked 
"left” have been certainly burnt in some way. They 
look as if scorched by the sun shining directly on them 
while wet, or, if near the glass, drops of water on it will 
sometimes focus the rays of the sun and cause injury. If 
not, is it possible they have been splashed with something 
of an acid nature that has caused the damage ? Water 
dropping from a newly-painted surface would cause such 
an injury. It is certainly not caused by the roots being 
in a had state, as, except the scorched portions, the leaves 
are perfectly healthy. The Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
marked " right” is attacked by rather a common disease, 
w'hieh, however, is seldom bail enough to cause much 
trouble. Some varieties are more liable to this than 
others, and particularly if they have been highly fed, or 
if planted out in a liortier in which the drainage is faulty. 
Judging by specimens sent, there is not nnicn danger of 
the disease spreading to any great extent. The worst 
leaves may be cut off, and it is probable that the plant 
will recover. 


treatment. The Muscat requires more heat than any 
other Grape, ami yours may be kept too cold. Let us 
know how and where you grow them, and we will try and 

help you. - Mrs. E. Finney.—Yes, unfortunately your 

Black Currant bushes have been attacked by the mite.- 

Fidget .—See the treatment of Arum Lilies in "Garden 
Work” for this week, and also note on page 171.—;— 
Flora .—The insect you refer to is scale, for which 
the caustic wash you speak of is a good remedy 
applied in the winter. For mildew ou Roses sprinkle 

black sulphur on the foliage.-//. W. W. Musgravc .— 

Your Rose - leaves arc attacked by mildew. Dust 
the leaves over with sulphur. Be careful that no cold 
winds pass over the foliage, these being the cause of the 

attack in many cases.- W. T. .V.—We should advise you 

to keep the sheep out until you have gathered the Cherries. 

- C. Smith. — Very probably a small green caterpillar, 

which von will find among the leaves of the plants.- 

John brett. The leaves of your Vines have been burnt, 
caused by bad v entilation on a sunny morning when the 

moisture has condensed on the leaves. - R. W.— V’es. 

you can patent your invention, but what need to do so if 

in general use t - Rothcrficld .—Why cut your tree dow n ? 

Of course it will do no harm to the tree to cut the head 
off. This must be done in the autumn w hen the leav es 
have fallen.- Miss Horton .—The growing of Straw¬ 

berries in casks was fully dealt with in our pa^esduring 
1891). If you will send to the publisher he will forward 
you the numbers containing the notes. 


Asters failing (//. B. C.).—Your plants are attacked 
by a fungus that frequently takes seedling plants off 
wholesale. In some instances this cannot lie avoided ; in 
yours, we think it may lie. We consider you have em¬ 
ployed far too much heat in raising them, the warmth and 
the necessary moisture of such a place materially assisting 
the fungus in its deadly work. If the plants are still going 
off dust a little air-slacked lime ov er the part, the merest 
pinch of the powder will l»c sufficient if it is absolutely 
dry. Less heat and a freer circulation of air about the 
plants should at least modify the attacks, taking care also 
to avoid much moisture, and especially late or frequent 
sprinklings. In future raise the seedlings more hardily, 
such as in a cold, airy frame, sowing the seeds in quite 
shallow boxes. When the young plants appear thinly dust 
them and the surface soil also with soot and air-slacked 
lime mixed, and sprinkle the surface soil with th* same 
mixture prior to transplanting the seedlings. Always 
water early, and leav e the plants thoroughly ventilated 
till the moisture on the foliage has dispersed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Boronla megastigma after flowering (//. H., 
Ramsgate ).—Shorten all last vear's branches to a length 
of a couple of inches, keep mi the greenhouse, and as 
soon as t he young shoots make their appearance ••n "r 
the plant, repot in good sandy peat, which must be 
pressed down very firmly. Return to the greenhouse, 
and during the latter half of the summer place out-offloors, 
taking care that the plant is not allowed to suffer from 
want of water. 

FRUIT. 

The Vine-weevil {Woodley ).—The insect of which 
you send specimens is the Vine-weevil. It feeds on the 
leaves and shoots of the Vine. This weevil feeds during 
the night, ami in the day hides away in some crevice or 
in the soil. The best way to destroy it is to use a bright 
light at night, hav ing prev iously laid a white sheet under 
the tree or trees. The beetles drop off the plants on the 
slightest disturbance, or when a light shines on them, 
and by falling on the sheet they can lie collected and 
destroyed. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar {Ibid ).—You should 
have your bushes severely hand picked to get rid of the 
caterpillars that so much infest them. Putting a stick 
lietw een the branches and well shaking them may help to 
dislodge many, using a broom or hoe to gather them 
together on the ground to destroy them. The usual 
remedy is to take advantage of a dewy evening, and well 
dust the bushes with Hellebore-powder, but, as that is 
poisonous, you may object to use it. If so, then syringe 
the bushes with a solution of 2 lb. of soft-soap and A lb. of 
alum, in 10 gallons of water, and at once dust with sul¬ 
phur. These remedies are not nice, but only strong ones 
will kill the caterpillars. In the winter remove all the 
soil 4 inches deep under the bushes, and replace it with 
fresh soil taken front the v egetable quarters. 

Peach-trees on wall ( Vinery). —A white surface 
to a wall is objectionable for trees to be trained on to out¬ 
side, as white reflects warmth rather than retains it. The 
natural red colour of bricks is best to retain sun-heat. 
But in a house it is of less consequence, as the wall face is 
pretty well of the same temperature as is that of the 
house. Certainly, a good white-washing often helps to 
bury eggs or destroy insects. If it is preferred, a wood or 
wire trellis fixed not more than an inch from the wall may 
be used, but it is of little importance, especially if nailing 
is easiest. As to pruning Peach-trees, that is partly done 
now hy rubbing out one half of the shoots or pinching 
them to about three or four leaves, and leaving the liest 
shoots to make fruiting wood for next year. Then the 
trees have a moderate thinning of the branches in the 
winter. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. K. F .—You had better purchase the plants vou men¬ 
tion early in the autumn.- Winnie Belcher .—Not 

unusual in the case of the Orange.- J. A. P .—See reply 

to “ Pirus Mollis” in issue of May 26, p. 159.- Arena.— 

The Fem-leaf sent is overrun with brown scale, which, if 
not cleared off, will attack all the plants in the house. 
The liest thing you can do is to cut off all the fronds ami 
hum them, allowing the plant to start afresh, and care¬ 
fully clearing off any scale on its appearance by washing 
with some insecticide. As regards the Palm, it has been 
allowed to get dry while standing in the house, and when 
this once happens it is a very difficult matter to restore it 
to health. The yellow’ leaves are of no use now, and might 
as well be cut off. If well rooted you might water with 
some soot water, which would help the leaves left to 
regain their natural colour. We will deal with your 

Maiden-hair Ferns in a coming issue.- W. H. L.— It is 

tjuite impDS:ible to siy unless we know something of your 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kiwis of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants. J. H. Claydon.—l, Liliutn up. ; 
send in flower; 2, iflianthus puniceus; Alyssum saxa- 
tile ; 4, One of the dwarf Phloxes (P. sctacea); 5, Sedum 
carnenm variegatum; 6, Croton var. ; 7, Sparmannia 

afrioana.- Miss Pagdcn.— 1, Kerria japonica, double 

form ; 2, Cannot name Roses.- Mrs. Graceson.— Aspara¬ 
gus deflexus.- Rachel dc Solis .—Looks like Veronica 

prostrata ; should like to see a fresh specimen.-IF. 

Phillips.—I, Thuja orientals elegantissima ; 2, Berbers 
Darw ini; J, Sena better specimen ; 4, Berberis dulcis. 

5, Forsythia suspensa.- Ed. H. Lloyd. — Berberis 

Darwini.- E. L .—The Japanese Quince (Cydonia 

japonica), a very good form.- J. H. C .—Streptosolen 

(Brovvallia) Jamegoni.- G. Raven. 1, Caltha palustris 

fl.-pl. ; 2, Double-flowered Ragged Robin (Lychnis Flos 
Cuculi fl.-pl.) ; Geum rivale ; 4, Tellima grandiflora.— 
Miss E. C. Xiehollete.— Banksian Rose alba grandiflora. 

- F. W. M.—\, Krcilla (Bridgesia) spicata ; 2, Akehia 

quinata; 3, Nicotiana glauca ; 4, Euphorbia splendens.- 

Vemey.— Acer palinatum s&nguineuni.- C. Green wot J 

—The Male FeTn (Lastrca Filix-mas); 2, The Broad 
Buckler Fern (l^strea dilatata); 3, A small-growing 
form of the l>adv Fern (Athyrium Filix-famina), or fronds 

from a young plant of the ordinary type.-- F. Hill.— 

The Bird < herrv (Ceriums Padua).- Geo. Crabbe .—One 

of the Fumitories. If you want the proper name, please 

send leaves.- Rev. J. E. Kclsall.—l, Gerauium phacum , 

2, Tradescantia procumbens. 

Catalogues received.— Van Meerbcek and Co., 
Hillegom, IJaarleni, Holland .—Wholesale Catalogue of 
Bulbs, etc. -Dicksons and Co , Waterloo-place, Edin¬ 
burgh.— List of Roses, Carnations, Pansies, etc. -Kerr 

Bros., Dumfries .—List of Hardy Plants, Carnations, 
Pansies, etc. 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON EARLY POTATOES. 

Tire value of observation as to the quality and 
earliness of various kinds of vegetables, Potatoes 
included, is often negatived by the absence of 
any particulars as to soil and locality, and as 
doubtless many correspondents will be relating 
their experience of varied kinds it would be a 
great help in forming correct conclusions as to 
suitability or otherwise for various soils if these 
particulars were given. My soil is heavy, and 
unless plenty of opening material is used, 
practically unworkable unless caught just at the 
right time, while the situation is very exposed. 
The border on which the Potatoes named are 
grown has been well worked and manured. As 
showing how some excellent kinds vary from 
year to year, I may mention that popular 
variety Ringleader. I have before recommended 
it as an excellent forcing kind owing partly to 
its short top an<l also to the fact that the tubers 
are usually fairly regular—that is, there is not a 
number of small worthless ones when the earlier 
ones are fit for taking up. Last season the 
crop was good, but the quality was not first- 
rate by any means. . 

Ninety-fold I am very agreeably surprised 
with. It is a strong but not too vigorous 
grower, and is fit to lift very early. The cook¬ 
ing quality of Ninety-fold is excellent. It is 
true the newer kinds do not in after years 
alwayB keep up their reputation, but, judging 
by its present form, this Potato should become 
in time a very popular kind. Among the Ashleaf 
section Hammersmith Kidney is a fine Potato. 
The good quality of all these varieties is well 
known, but the fact of their being somewhat 
later than many of the newer kinds has led in 
many cases to the substitution of the latter for 
the first crop3. No collection of Potatoes will 
be complete without at least one or two of the 
Ashleaf kinds, and as far as my observations go 
on various soils I should select at least three in 
the order named, Hammersmith, Veitch’s Ash¬ 
leaf, and Myatt’s. Sharpe’s Victor I am still 
growing, and I see no reason for altering my 
previous opinion of it, though I still think there 
are spurious stocks of it in the market. But if 
Ninety-fold proves good there will be no need 
of growing Victor. Neither in my opinion 
comes up to the Ashleaf kidneys for flavour, 
though Ninety-fold runs it very hard, but both 
of them are distinctly earlier. There are 
several of the second early kinds that in cases 
where a large demand exists may with advan¬ 
tage be grown for filling the breach that 
sometimes exists after the stored tubers have 
passed their best and before the usual second 
early lots are ready for digging. Those I have 
found useful are Early Rose, Reliance, and 
Satisfaction. The first of these is too ■well 
known to need description. Reliance is a good 
kind, but does not keep to the true kidney 
shape on a heavy soil. Satisfaction has been 
more grown by farmers than gardeners, and a 
friend of mine who grows somewhat largely 
advised me last year to plant it among the early 
varieties. I did so, ana gpt_passable tubers to 


look at, but worthless to eat. As a second 
early or main-crop it is useful, as it is an 
immense cropper, seldom taking disease, the 
tubers large and of good quality later in the 
season. H. 


GOOD TOMATOES. 

Hathaway’s Excelsior was largely grown 
until the advent of Chemin Rouge, the superi¬ 
ority of which was abundantly apparent, not so 
much in its more rounded or high-class fruits, 
but for their characteristic uniformity. The 
great superiority of Chemin, however, lies in its 
setting bunch after bunch at a little more than 
8 inches apart to the very tip of the plant. 
These plants maintained a succession to the end 
of the year of good marketable fruits, whereas 
Hathaway’s had quite done some weeks before. 
The seed in each instance was quite fresh. In 
the end Hathaway’s, with several others, was 
discarded, for no variety can surpass Chemin 
for its great and continuous cropping qualities. 
Hathaway’s has certainly many good points. 
Many kinds, especially those possessing the so- 
called Perfection characteristics, are too Bhort 
in their season, and are moro suitable for exhi¬ 
bition than for general use or even for market. 
To-day, Chemin, either by its own name or one 
of the many since bestowed upon it, is the most 
largely grown of any variety for market. Chemin 
is not perfection and is open to improvement. 
There are, however, so many reports of crosses 
between this kind and that, and so little 
evidence of the fact, that one can but regard 
so many as imaginary. Another point with 
these supposed hybrids is that they are never 
subjected to any definite trial; the cross is 
made or supposed to be effected, the seed saved, 
and the variety distributed with great pomp 
and without more ado, when as a fact 50 per 
cent, may be rubbish. Surely it is not too 
much to expect that the cross shall be tried and 
its worth proved, and, discarding the inferior, 
select the better. In this way we may get 
improved strains. There are one or two types 
deserving attention besides those named. Of 
these may be mentioned Duke of York, which 
strongly resembles certain strains of Trophy, 
and therefore may be cited as a good cropper. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers flailing.— Will you kindly tell ine what 
is the cause of my Cucumbers turning yellow and falling 
off when about 2 inches long? I have put them in tubs on 
stage in a little stove, which I keep at about 60 degs. with 
fire-heat. I have put air on during day, and shut the 
house up at night. I syringe in the afternoon, and keep 
plenty of moisture in the house. The plants have grown 
very fast.— Constant Reader. 

lYour treatment appears to have been right. The only 
cause for failure which occurs to us is that the soil may be 
too light and rich, leading to gross growth. This often 
leads to such failure. Use more loam.J 

Leekl in June. —The Leek is very useful 
from October to the early part of May. After 
the latter date the plants snow their seed-spikes 
and the flavour is lost. The good-keeping 
properties of the Leek may in some cases cause 
those who purchase roots at the season named 
to dislike this vegetable, as, though the lower 
portion of the plant looks well, being thick and 
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well blanched, the inside is mostly composed of 
a hard seed-stem and is useless. The plants 
other than for seed are useless, and should not 
be used as a vegetable, but when the public see 
such fine roots at shows they think them excel¬ 
lent. It is impossible to prevent largo roots 
seeding. Frequently these plants have been 
raised in heat some fifteen to eighteen months 
previous. From a quality point of view they 
are useless, and should not be recognised at 
shows, however large they may be.—S. 

Pea Day's Sunrise.— At one time this 
Pea was much thought of, its chief recommen¬ 
dations being hardiness, free cropping, and 
sweet marrow flavour. It used to be sown in 
November, even in the midlands, and stood an 
ordinary winter well. The growth was from 
2 feet to 3 feet high and much branched, carry¬ 
ing the medium-sized pods.in great profusion. 
It was at one time a favourite variety amongst 
growers for market in the midlands—at any 
rate, it is a capital Pea for amateurs who wish 
for an early-cropping marrow, as it will stand 
rough-and-ready treatment, and may be sown 
with confidence in autumn by those who have 
no convenience for raising their first early lot in 
pots. 

Planting: Winter Greens.— It is quite 
time that plants of succesaional winter stuff 
were got in, as if once they become leggy they 
never prove satisfactory. Such Broccoli as 
Veitch’8 Model and Cooling’s Matchless ought 
now to be ready for their final quarters. Cool¬ 
ing’s should be grown by all who wish for solid 
pure white heads during February and March. 
As regards planting such subjects between the 
rows of Potatoes, I think it very unsatisfactory 
where extra space is left between the rows to 
allow of sun, light, and air finding access. 
Even then the taller-growing sorts will need 
the haulm turning on one side to prevent partial 
smothering. If these precautions are not taken 
the plants will not be fitted for standing a 
severe winter. Both the tall and dwarf forms 
of Scotch Kale, also Asparagus and Cottager’s 
Kale, may be planted. The Asparagus is one 
of the most hardy and generally useful Kalee in 
existence and suitable for all soils. Savoys, 
also Walcheren Cauliflower and Cabbages to 
turn in in autumn, may be planted where 
ground is plentiful. Where late or small 
plants of Brussels Sprouts were pricked out 
some time ago they may now be put into their 
final quarters. Wneresuch extra late Broccolis 
as Late Queen and Methven’s June are grown, 
the sooner transplanting takes place the better, 
except perhaps in southern districts where 
sowing was a little later. Nothing beats firm 
ground that has been previously cropped with 
something not too impoverishing. If any 
Cauliflowers are now turning in they should lie 
examined daily and the leaves bent over any 
approaching maturity, as much sun heat Boon 
discolours and opens them at this season. 
Cauliflowers may be kept for ten days by pull¬ 
ing them up with some soil attached, taking 
them in the nick of time and placing them in a 
tub of water, allowing the latter to cover the 
balls, and adding a little occasionally. They 
must be kept in a cool, even temperature.— 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Climbers and creepers 
will now be a special feature in lofty houses, 
especially if the growth has been properly 
thinned and trained, not necessarily in any 
formal manner, as such things as Passifloras and 
Tacsonias do not require much training. If the 
main rods are tied in, the flowering shoots may 
be left to hang about. Camellias and other 
plants on the back wall should be trained in 
neatly. Magnolia fuscata makes a neat wall plant, 
and the flowers have a peculiar fragrance. For 
small light houses the double Geranium Raspail 
Improved makes a bright show, either against a 
wall or in any other position where a brilliant 
background is required, and Ivy Geraniums 
may be made use of for decorating light posi¬ 
tions under glass. The flowers have some 
value for cutting, and the plants are seldom 
troubled with insects. Cold storage is doing 


the side of the berry, which, of course, destroys 
that particular berry. If the Grapes are liable | 
to scald, precaution should be taken beforehand 
to prevent it, as it is difficult to stop it when 
once scalding sets in. The best treatment is 
early ventilation, not necessarily causing a rush 
of air through the house, but the lights are 
opened sufficiently to cause a sufficient circula¬ 
tion to carry off the moisture as it is raised by 
the sunshine on the glass raising the tempera¬ 
ture inside the house. Plenty of foliage should 
be left on Vines where the fruit is likely to 
craok or scald, and in extreme cases, where the 
roof is all glass and built to catch every gleam 
of sunshine, a light shade may be used outside. 

I have seen a double thickness of fishing-net 
used outside a very hot vinery during a spell of 
bright weather with good effect. 

Tomatoes under glass. —The early 
fruits are now colouring, and where started 
early in January ripe fruits may have been 
gathered. But Tomatoes are not like Cucum- 


longiflorum is also retarded to come on in 
succession. Very useful it will be to have this 
beautiful Lily in flower through the autumn and 
winter. Cyclamens will now oe ready, if sown I cases, 
early, for shifting into 5-inch pots. Where 
only a few plants are grown it is not so easy to 
give them the right treatment as where a 
speciality is made of them. In the latter case 
the best season for sowing and the best compost 
and the right position for growth have been 
discovered by each grower, and there is no 
difficulty in keeping things in line. The best 
compost for Cyclamens is about one half good 
yellow loam, and the other half made up with 
peat, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. A little 
Htimulant can be given in the water when the 
flower-buds appear, but not before, as by that 
time the pots will be getting full of roots. We 
usually grow about 2,000 young plants in 5-inch 
pots, besides two-year corms in fl inch pots, and 
when potting begins the stronger plants are 
taken first, and the potting is generally finished 
during June. During summer the plants occupy 
a range of cold-frames standing on ashes, the 
lights being shaded with a little whitewash. 

The watering, sprinkling, and ventilating are 
details which are more or less controlled by the 
weather. Fuchsias are charming in the con¬ 
servatory now where planted out and freedom 
of growth permitted. The fragrance of Helio- 
t rope is delightful, and a plant against a wall or 
over an arch will flower all summer. 

Stove. —All the fine-leaved Begonias may 
be raiskl from leaf-cuttings, either by making 
incisions through the ribs of the leaves, ana 
fixing on the surface of pans or pots of sandy 

r ,t in a close, warm frame, or the leaves may 
thrust into the soil bv fixing the stalk end 
therein. Gloxinias may bo rooted in the same 
way. Shift on Poinsettias when the small pots 
in which the cuttings were struck are filled with 
roots. If kept in these pots too long the bottom 
leaves suffer, and the little plants are stunted in 
their growth. This applies to all plants if 
stunted when young. In a month’s time these 
and other young stove plants grown for winter¬ 
flowering may go into cold-pits or frames where 
they may be near the glass, kept close at first, 
and afterwards pretty freely ventilated to 
ensure sturdy, well-ripened growth. Gardenias 
and other flowering stove plants, when the 
growth is completed and getting firm, will 
bloom all the better for being ripened under cool 
treatment during August, but should be 
returned to the stove, or wherever there is the 
command of heat in September. The best 
flowered Francisceas I have ever seen were 
placed altogether outside in August in a shel 
tered spot in the sunshine. Night temperature 
65 degs. to 70 degs. On bright mornings bank 
up the fires early with ashes, or let them go out 
altogether. Very few do this, I imagine, though 
it is well to let the fire go out sometimes. It 
gives an opportunity to thoroughly clear out the 
furnace ana flues, which ensures economical 
consumption of the fuel, which is now exceed 
ingly costly, and merchants tell us it will be 
dearer. 

Grapes scalding. — Madresfield Court 
Muscat may be taken as the type of Grape 
liable to scald if the foliage is thin from close 
stopping. Under similar conditions the Muscat 
of Alexandria will sometimes scald. What is 
meant by scalding is a brown sunken blotch on 
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entilated if the plants are to remain healthy 
and the fruits set and swell freely. In all 
ases, after the bottom trusses are set and 
jwelling freely it is well to give some extra 
support, either in the shape of chemical manures 
or guano, or to mulch with stable-manure. 
Having the command of Moss-litter-manure, we 
use this freely as a mulch on the surface, and 
the w ay the roots wrork up into it shows they 
appreciate it. Artificial manures are expensive, 
but the stable-manure costs us next to nothing, 
and economy in these days has to be considered. 

Outdoor garden. —Madonna Lilies are 
throwing up their spikes, and will Bhortly be in 
bloom. Syringing with some mixture that will 
keep fungus in check early enough in the season 
to be of use, to be repeated later, is always an 
advantage. It is rather remarkable that this 
Lily succeeds so well in cottage gardens and 
fails in many gardens of greater pretensions. It 
dislikes disturbance, and heavy dressings of rich 
compost or manure are unnecessary. Genista 
Andreana is a lovely thing now coming into 
flower. More might be done with the Brooms, not 
in a dotting kind of way, but in groups or masses, 
on banks or rough places. The early flower¬ 
ing kind, G. priecox, has been in bloom some 
time, and makes lovely masses. The white Por¬ 
tugal Broom is very graceful, but not quite so 
hardy as the others—at least, I have seen it 
killed in sharp winters, especially if the plants 
are old. The double Gorse is a good grouping 
plant on banks or elevated positions. Roses 
W’ill now r demand a good deal of attention to 
destroy maggots curled up in the foliage and 
green-flv. Suckers must be w'atohed for and 
promptly removed. Where the beds cannot be 
mulched, keep the surface loose and help with 
liquid-manure. Thin annuals promptly and 
finish bedding out if any beds have been 
delayed through the lateness of the spring 
flowers. Dahlias and Hollyhocks will need a 
tie. Stake Carnations, and take cuttings or 
pipings of choice Pinks. 

Fruit garden. —Recently-grafted fruit 
trees must have the young shoots made secure 
from the wind. There w'as a wonderful blos¬ 
som on the Plums, Cherries, and Pears, but the 
cold winds have caused many of the young 
fruits to fall. Apple and other fruit-trees 
should be sprayed w ith an insecticide to banish 
insects. Quassia infusion and soft-soap is a 
good cleansing agent, and a mixture of arsenic 
and lime, known as London purple, is a cheap 
remedy for the Apple maggot. Those who 
object to use it because of its poisonous charac 
ter may fall back upon some of the old-fashioned 
or new'er remedies. One of the old-fashioned 
remedies is made by sinking a bag of soot in 
large barrel or tank of rain w r ater, and clarify 
ing it with lime, afterwards adding a quart of 
the mixture to each 3 gallons of water, and 
applying it through the syringe or garden 
engine. This will do no harm if used stronger 
in bad cases. If not already done, nets should 
be taken from Peach-trees on walls. Keep a 
close watch upon Peaches to destroy insects. 
Tobacco - powder is the cheapest and best 
remedy. If there are blistered or badly curled 
leaves on Peach-trees, pick the worst off and 
apply Tobacco-powder to destroy the insects. 
Thin the young shoots so that there may be no 
overcrowding of the foliage. Commence layer 


ing Strawberry runners as soon as the runners 
can be had. It is best to layer them into small 
pots, and partially plunge the pots in the 
ground to save watering. The eolef winds have 
thinned the Gooseberries, especially where close 
pruning is adopted. Industry is a heavy 
cropper and one of the best for gathering green, 
but it is not first-class in flavour when ripe. 

Vegetable garden. —Marrow' Peas may 
in most districts be sown with a fair amount of 
success up to the middle of June. Afterwards 
we shall revert to the second earlies, and about 
the first w eek in July sow first earlies for a late 
crop. Later than this, Pea sowing is a lottery, 
though good second crops are often obtained 
from Ne Plus Ultra and the British Queen type 
up till October, and sometimes later. It is 
mainly a question of soil and weather. Canadian 
Wonder is the best dwarf French Bean for 
sowing now. If the dolphin-fly attacks the 
Long Pod or Broad Beans, nip off the tops and 
remove them W'ith the insects to the fire. This 
insect always attacks the tops of the plants first 
and works downwards, and cutting off the tops 
usually clears the plants. Spring Cabbages and 
early Cauliflowers have been late this season. 
Simply tying a bit ,of matting loosely round 
each Cabbage hastens the hearting. Recently- 
planted Asparagus should be secured against 
wind in exposea places. It is not often that 
Asparagus seedlings are raised in pots, but the 
plan answers where room can be spared under 
glass, as it saves time. A few hundred plants 
in small pots will not take up much room, and 
they can be planted out in June when the land 
has been got into good condition, and if watered 
and mulched good progress will be made the 
first season. Besides, the common Asparagus 
when potted on into 5-inch pots has some 
decorative value as a pot plant. Eaith up 
Potatoes as they require it before the under- 

r und shoots begin to nm. Keep down weeds 
stirring the surface frequently. 

E. Hobday. 


THU COMING WBBO WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Dixry . 

June llth .—Planted several rows of Celery, 
and sowed Lettuce along the tops of the ridges ; 
these will come off before the Celery requires 
earthing up, and it is wonderful how well the 
Lettuces stand on these ridges. The depth of 
soil does it. What an object lesson for the 
shallow cultivators. Sowed Parsley for w inter ; 
this will be thinned out to C inc hes or 8 inches 
apart w'hen ready. Planted out more winter 
Greens ; some have been planted among the 
early Potatoes in every alternate row. 

June 12 th .—Plunged Roses in pots, Lilacs, 
and other shrubs which have flowered in the 
conservatory in a reserve bed outside. Pruned 
back Lilacs about the grounds after flowering. 
When a Lilac becomes a little out of shape we 
always prune immediately after flowering, and 
the new' growth gets strong enough to bloom 
next season ; only the long, straggling branches 
are cut out. Sow'ed green curled Endive and 
Paris Cos Lettuce. Earthed up Potatoes. 
Mulched Globe Artichokes with good manure. 
Planted a frame with Capsicums. 

June 13th .—Cucumbers under glass require a 
good deal of attention in stopping and thinning 
now. If allowed to grow into a crowded state 
the plants soon run out and the fruits come 
small. Top-dressing also receives prompt 
attention ; if the roots are left exposed signs of 
exhaustion are soon perceptible. Made up 
another Mushroom-bed outside under the shade 
of a wall. Sowed more late Marrow Peas. 
Sowed Radishes in a prepared bed in shady 
spot. 

June 14 th .—Stirred soil in beds or borders. 
We are not using the rake at present in any way 
—in fact, w r e seldom use it, as our soil soon bakes 
if raked fine. A loose surface promotes growth. 
Thinned the buds of Roses w here crowded. We 
are keeping a sharp look-out for insects, and 
trying to anticipate their approach. A plant 
badly infested with insects is injured for this 
season, if not longer. Pegged down Verbenas. 
We are going back again to these and other old- 
fashioned things. 

June 15th .—Vines in early and late houses 
are frequently gone over to regulate young 
growth. Its extension gives an impetus to root 
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production that receives a check when the 
young shoots are cut back. A knife should 
never be used to remove Vine growth in summer. 
Finished thinning late Grapes for the first time. 
They will be looked over again later, but 
usually nothing is left for the second thinning. 
Potted on Cyclamens and Cinerarias. 

June lGth .—Looked over the heibaceous 
border to stake and tie anything which requires 
support. Put in cuttings of choice Pinks under 
handlights. Watered inside borders of Vines 
and late Peach-house. Placed a mulch of short 
rich compost on potted trees. Deutzias which 
flowered well in the conservatory have been cut 
down and placed in heat to make growth. Top- 
dressed Lilium lancifolium andL. auratum with 
rich compost to encourage the surface roots. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE JUDAS TREE. 

The Judas-tree (Cercis eiliqunstrum) is less 
often seen in gardens than many other spring¬ 
blooming trees and shrubs whose ornamental 
qualities are by no means superior. In May its 
branchlets are thickly studded with flower- 
racemes of a purplish-rose tint, which render 
the tree a conspicuous object within the confines 
of shrubbery or lawn, while the rounded leaves, 
which commence to unfold while the blossoms 


such shrubs should be avoided as much as 
possible, unless, perhaps, in coses where there 
are many specimens of the same kind on the 
place, in which case one can be risked in a 
sunny place on the chance of its getting through 
and making an early display. 

Ribes sanguineum.— In a recent num¬ 
ber this bright and decorative shrub is duly 

raised, but there is no mention made of the 

ouble foim, which has much to recommend it. 
Its colour is most intense, and with me it blooms 
much later than the single forms, which adds 
to its usefulness, while its growth seems quite 
as robust as that of its relatives. Placed with 
blooms of Narcissus poeticus (reeurvus or flore- 
pleno) if makes a very delightful combination, 
and amid the many paler colours of spring 
flowers this deserves a high place in one's con¬ 
sideration.—J. 11. P. 

Cytisus kewensis.— This is a charming 
prostrate-growing Broom. It was obtained by 
crossing the little golden-flowered C. Ardoini 
with the common white Broom (C. albus). 
While this last is quite an erect shrub, the 
progeny, singularly enough, is more procum¬ 
bent than C. Ardoini. The flowers are com¬ 
paratively large and borne in great profusion. 
They are when first expanded of a creamy- 
yellow, but become paler afterwards. It is a 
charming subject for rockwork, and, indeed, 
many other situations might be found for it. 

The Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padus).— 1 This 
shrub should be planted much more largely than 
it is for garden decoration, seeing that it is such 
a free-flowering subject. Grown as a standard 
it forms a very striking object, and no one can 
fail to admire it when in full bloom. For plant¬ 
ing in pleasure grounds and shrubberies it 
would make an agreeable change from the class 
of trees and shrubs usually employed for this 
purpose. It is quite hardy, and flowers about 
ihe latter end of May, the time depending a 


A beautiful flowering tree—Cercis 
siliquastnim. 


are still in the zenith of their beauty, being in 
their earlv stage of a soft amber-brown hue add 
considerably to the effect of a well-grown speci¬ 
men. Large trees are, as a rule, rare, one of 
the finest that I have seen, which was growing 
r ^ awn a von rectory, having a spread 
of 30 feet and a height of about 20 feet. In this 
country I have never met with it planted in any 
quantity, but at Gibraltar, early in the month 
of March, a portion of the hillside overlooking 
the man-of-war anchorage is aglow with the 
blossoms of this handsome tree. The subject of 
this note was introduced into this country over 
300 years ago, and is quite hardy. There is a 
white-flowered form, and also one with varie¬ 
gated foliage, neither of which is so desirable as 
the type._ S. \y. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Northern exposure for earlx 
flowering trees and shrubs. —It 

always noticeable that a partly sheltered spec 
men will retain its flowers, as will those on th 
north side of a dwelling or in a northern e? 

E isure, as well as those growing under or nea 
rge deciduous trees whose branches keep th 
flowers partly shaded. It takes but a fe< 
degrees less of heat to cause a delay of a fei 
days in the opening of the flowers ; and trees i 
the situations described as desirable will prov 
t.i be several days behind others in their sta* 
of forwardness. The sunny, warm 
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great deal on the nature of the season. Like 
that of the Mountain Ash and other berry-bear¬ 
ing trees and shrubs, the fruit of the Bird 
Cherry soon falls a prey to birds, which greedily 
devour it. In spite of this, it is such a dis¬ 
tinctly ornamental shrub or tree when in flower 
that its merits deserve to be more generally 
known. 

• 

Spiraea arguta. —This has been many 
times alluded to within the last few years, but 
not a word too much can be said in its praise, 
as it is undoubtedly entitled to a place among 
the very best of the shrubby Spineas. One im¬ 
portant point in its favour is the fact that it 
flowers well year after year, whereas late spring 
frosts and other adverse circumstances play 
havoc with some of the early-flowering Spineas. 
S. arguta has been so many times described that 
it will be sufficient to say it forms a neat-growing 
bush, with slender, gracefully arching shoots, 
which are studded throughout the greater part 
of their length with compact, flattened clusters 
of pure white blossoms. These blossoms are all 
arranged on the upper parts of the shoots, and 
viewed from above present one unbroken mass. 
The purity of the flowers is heightened by con¬ 
trast with the dark tint of the wiry stems. As 
a bush a yard high it is wonderfully effective, 
though it grows larger than that. This Spinea 
is of hybrid origin, the parents being S. multi¬ 
flora ami S. Thunbergi. Though possessing so 
nni.y dj-iiable qualities, S arguta is not yet in 


general cultivation ; still, it can bo obtained 
from most nurserymen who make a speciality of 
select shrubs. It is, I should say, destined to 
become popular for forcing.—T. 

Shrubs for garden at Torquay — 
I seek your assistance in the selection of shrubs 
in planting grounds and garden in Torquay. 
The soil is strong clayey loam, impregnated with 
iron lying on limestone rock. I suppose this 
combination precludes Rhododendrons and 
other peat-loving plants ? Aro Camellias likely 
to succeed in the open ? What shrubs aro suit¬ 
able for the half shade of a wilderness walk ? I 
should be grateful for a selection of the most 
distinct, though not necessarily the newest, of 
the Japanese Maples.— Park Hill. 

[Although the soil at Torquay cannot by an}' 
means be considered an ideal one for Rhododen¬ 
drons, we know a few fine specimens there that 
aro apparently in the best of health, so that 
there is no reason why you should not plant 
half-a-dozen or so of these shrubs experi¬ 
mentally. Camellias are hardier than Laurels, 
and will grow almost anywhere. The reason 
that they are so little planted is because, being 
winter bloomers, their flowers are so often 
spoilt by the frost, and that thus they become 
unsightly rather than attractive objects in the 
garden. As regards other flowering shrubs, 
there are numbers of highly decorative subjects 
that would succeed with you, such as the 
Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata), tho 
Daisy Bushes (Olearia llaasti, O. Gunni, and 

O. stellulata), the early pale yellow Broom 
(Cytisus priecox), the white Broom, and the 
chestnut and yellow Cytisus Andreanus, the 
Pearl Bush (Kxochorda grandiflora), Staphylea 
colchica, Weigelas in variety, ranging from 
deep maroon to white in the colour of their 
blossoms, flowering Currants (Ribes sangui- 
neum), R. album, and the less common Fuchsia- 
flowered Currant (R. speciosuin) ; Lilacs, of 
which two of the best whites are Marie Legraye 
and Marie Lemoine, Syringas (Philadelphus), 

P. speciosus being the finest variety ; shrubby 
Spineas, S. aria-folia, S. Lindleyana, and S. 
flagelliformis; Escallonias, E. macrantha, E. 
Phillipiana, and E. montividensis ; Tree Heaths, 
such as Erica codonodes and E. mediterranea, 
and the Heath-like Fabiana imbricata: the 
white Hibiscus, H. syriacus totus albus; 
Hydrangea paniculata and H. hortensis, the 
latter of which grows into immense bushes in 
your favoured locality ; Viburnum plicatum ; 
Barberries, especially B. Darwini and B. steno- 
phylla; Forsythias, F. suspensa and F. viridis- 
sima ; the Smoke Bush or Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus cotinus), most effective in the autumn, 
and Tree Lupines. The foregoing list might be 
much prolonged, but we have already given you 
the names of twenty families of shrubs with 
which you should find no difficulty in beautify¬ 
ing your garden. On the southern sea-board of 
Devon many rare and beautiful subjects may be 
grown in the open air which require glass pro¬ 
tection in colder localities, but these we have 
not alluded to. Berberis Aquifolium is one of 
the best shrubs for a shady position, and 
Hydrangea hortensis does well beneath 
deciduous trees. In partial shade most of the 
subjects named will succeed fairly well, but the 
more shaded the position the fewer the flowers 
will be. The most attractive of the Japanese 
Maples are those with the very finely cut 
foliage belonging to the polymorphum dissectum 
section of the Acers. These can be procured 
either with pale green or deep red-brown 
foliage, both being equally attractive.* These 
are slower of growth than the remainder of the 
Japanese Maples, often not exceeding a height 
of 4 feet in twenty-five years, but spreading out 
in graceful form. 

“The English Flower Garden.”— 

Thoroughly revised, with fidl descriptions of all 
the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Medium 8 vo, 15*. ; post 
free, 15*. (hi. Bound in 2 vols.—sage green 
morocco—for library or presentation, one guinea. 
Of all booksellers, etc. “ Worth more than all 
other books on flower gardening and landscape 
gardening ever published. Whatever success I 
have made as a landsca^/e gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of thin book. It not only teaches good 
gardening, but, what is quite as important, con¬ 
demns bad gardening, giving reasons tha are 
convincing for both .” — J. W. Elliot, Pitts¬ 
burgh, T*. 
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FRUIT. 


PREPARING FOR PLANTING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

The soil for planting Strawberry runners ought 
bv the time the plants are ready to be firm, so, 
if not already dug, no time should be lost in 
getting it ready. Strawberries usually follow 
winter Greens, but this season they will 
go on a piece of land that was dug in early 
Bpring and has since been used for raising the 
plants of Broccoli, Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts. 
As these were pricked out small, no appreciable 
harm has been done to the land in the way of 
drawing out the manurial constituents, while it 
has had plenty of time to get nicely mellowed 
and firm. On light soils it is easy to follow the 
earliest Pea crops or any of the earlier roots 
with Strawberries, this kind of soil being so 
much more easily got into condition. Stubborn 
soils, on the other hand, that bake up into hard 
clods, cannot be planted until after rain, and if 
this does not happen to come in sufficient quan- 
tity in late June or July, the Strawberry runners 
haye to be kept about longer than is necessary 
or desirable. 

Those who have space to devote to Straw¬ 
berry-plants simply for runner production are 
in an enviable position compared with others 
who have to obtain all their stock from the 
fruiting beds. Still, in perhaps the majority of 
cases, even in gardens of fair size, the latter 
plan is a good deal in vogue. I take no runners 
from the last-planted plot— i.e., those that are 
coming into fruit for the first time. By this 
means there is no risk of injury to the finest 
fruits, which are always produced in the first 
year. Having the ground all ready, I know of 
no better plan of layering than into small pots, 
for as soon as they are nicely rooted they can be 
taken oil and planted at once before they have 
time to get pot-bound, and by the time some 
growers advise planting these will have obtained 
a good hold of the soil and be growing strongly. 
There is no check whatever to their growth, in 
fact, and they need no more attention than any 
other system. Many a good Strawberry has 
been decried simply because large layers 
supplied bv nurserymen have been planted 
without a bit of soil to the roots ; such are 
bound to suffer. A good deal depends upon 
planting, some careless workmen burying the 
crowns, others leaving them swinging above 
ground ; but when planted from small pots it is 
only necessary to just cover the ball, and the 
most careless of men can hardly make a mistake. 


OUTDOOR FIGS. 


It is some years sinoe the prospect for outdoor 
Figs was so good as at the present time. Not 
that I have a large extent of wall space 
devoted to them or a number of varieties 
planted. It is comparatively easy, however, 
to be able to judge the condition of a fruit crop 
without the aid of an exhaustive list of sorts 
or a great extent of wall space occupied. The 
fact of the summer of last year being hot and 
dry accounts for much in Fig culture, and here, 
at any rate, fruit thinning has not been neces¬ 
sary before in summer for a pood many years. 
With the necessary conditions, cultural or 
otherwise, the crop this year will be a record 
one. Brown Turkey is no doubt the best Fig 
for outdoor culture generally, Brunswick in 
some gardens bearing heavy crops of handsome 
fruit. Mr. Napier Miles's garden at King’s 
Weston, near Bristol, has long been famed for 
its Brunswick Figs, a deal of wall space being 
devoted to it. At Farleigh Castle, near Bath, 
the same kind grows freely in a large court¬ 
yard, and for many years—perhaps half a 
century—has had a reputation in the West of 
England. There are certain gardens only that 
become famous for Figs, and these are old 
rather than of modern date. The two gardens 
mentioned are those which date back many 
years—how many it would not be easy to 
ascertain. It is usually in small confines, 
where there are lofty walls to accommodate 
them, that Figs thrive, and the age that Figs 
attain to surpasses that of most fruit-trees, 
accounted for, no doubt, by their habit of 
growth, reproducing root branches for the up¬ 
keep of the annual crop of branch and fruit. 
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Although Fig growth is very susceptible to 
injury by frost, from the soft and pithy nature 
of the wood, and in some winters gets killed 
back hard, the roots soon furnish another 
supply of summer shoots which in time become 
fruitful. 

Generally speaking, Figs are most unprofit¬ 
able when left to take care of themselves ; but 
it is quite true that they need much more 
attention in some gardens than in others. Un¬ 
less kept closely nailed and the summer shoots 
thinly trained, ripe Figs are not freely produced 
here; in fact, the crop would not De worth a 
search in autumn. Cases are not uncommon 
where a less free hand in training gives good 
results. Nothing that can be provided serves 
so well as a naturally firm surface for 
Figs, the nearer to a path or roadway the 
better. Here the natural surroundings are firm 
—often very firm—and this is at once produc¬ 
tive of short-jointed wood that is easily matured. 
Figs need for their well-being a fair proportion 
of lime in some form ; if this is not present in a 
natural state, it is an easy matter to coat the 
surrounding soil with lime or bone-meal, lightly 
pointing it into the surface so that it can reach 
the roots. Solid manure is rarely needed for 
Figs, their growth usually being all-sufficient 
without. In many old gardens Figs are found 
occupying sunny walls in the stable-yard ; but 
in many such cases fruit is neither expected nor 
found. It is a curious fact, too, that so few 
appreciate Figs in a ripe state, often not more 
than one in a family caring for them. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry White Heart.— We do not hear 
so much of this good old Cherry now-a-days. 
All the same, it is worth including in all 
collections where the soil is warm and wall 
culture can be given. It can be grown in stan¬ 
dard form in some of the warmer counties, as I 
have seen fine consignments in some of the 
fruiterers’ shops, but I do not advise orchard 
culture except under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions. I should choose a west wall for it. 
Give good culture, attending particularly to 
root-pruning during the first year or two if at 
all inclined to be over-vigorous, and avoiding at 
all times laying in more wood than can be 
properly exposed to sun and air. Well treated, 
the White Heart produces good crops of 
splendid fruit, its earliness being one of its 
chief recommendations.—N. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.— This 
terrible pest is too famdiar to most gardeners, 
being most troublesome in dry seasons. If 
allowed to go unchecked, the present year’s 
crop is much affected, and the wood and buds 
for next season rendered puny. There are 
many so-called remedies, some of them being 
positively dangerous, as they are of a poisonous 
character. The old-fashioned plan of dusting 
the lowermost parts of the bushes with lime ana 
soot the moment the peBt appears is hard to 
beat. It invariably shows itself first towards 
the base of the tree, and if the mixture is 
dusted in an upward direction the caterpillars 
will fall wholesale, when another dusting on the 
ground w’ill settle them. The soot and lime 
should be used in equal proportions. The few 
fruits which unavoidably get covered with the 
mixture can easily be washed* before being 
used. 

Pears cracked.—I shall be very much 
obliged if you can tell me what has caused the 
enclosed small Pears to crack. The tree is an 
espalier, Doyenn^ Boussoch, planted three years 
ago, soil light gravel. This year it has set a 
good crop, of which about half have cracked. I 
notice in the cracks a number of small yellowish 
insects moving about, ranging from about one- 
eighth of an inch in length to an almost 
invisible size. The tree looks healthy other¬ 
wise, and no other Pears in the garden are 
affected in the same way.—E. M. R. 

[Your espalier Doyenn^ Boussoch Pear, 
planted but three years, should not be producing 
cracked fruits, especially in your warm locality. 
But it is very probable that the roots already, 
because your soil is light and dry, have gone 
deep in search of moisture, and do not find 
proper food. You will do well now not only to 
give the tree on the surface of the soil a good 
coat or mulch of manure, but also to give during 
dry weather occasional liberal waterings with 


liquid-manure. Then next November lift the 
tree carefully, get somo fresh, stiff loam, and 
add to the soil, then replant it. No doubt you 
will find great benefit to result, large, sound 
fruit resulting.] 

Diseased Apple and Ourrant-buds 

(Wake/itId )—There can be no doubt but that 
your Currant-bushes are badly infested with the 
Currant-mite, judging by the sample piece sent. 
We can learn of no remedy short of what was 
found to be moderately successful by a large 
Kentish grower, who cut his infested bushes 
down close to the ground in June, at onfce burn¬ 
ing the wood, top-dressed the ground about the 
stumps with manure, and thus induced new 
strong growths to be made which were quite 
free from the mite the following year. Cutting 
hard down in winter seems to be of little avail, 
as then the ground is full of eggs and larvse. 
With respect to your Apple-buds, as the harm 
done them is so partial, we think it may have 
been caused by a sharp frost, or there may be 
some foul gas in your atmosphere, or the roots 
may have gone deep into some sour Qr bid soil. 
All these things are possible. It is also possible 
that some form of fungus or mildew may affect 
portions of the trees. If so, the best remedy 
would be. found in spraying, or gently syringing, 
the trees with Bordeaux-mixture now, and 
again a month later. That your soil is a heavy 
clay leads to the inference that the roots have 
gone too deep into it, and that invariably leads 
to the production of fungoid and insect prats. 
Any root-pruning, however, must be deferred 
until the autumn. A trench, 2 feet wide and 
as deep, should then be opened from 4 feet to 
6 feet from the tree-stem, according to size, 
large roots being severed, and all that strike 
downwards sought for and cut off, the trench 
being then refilled and some manure added on 
the surface to encourage surface-rooting. 

Mulching fruit-trees.— Much harm is 
done to fruit-trees as well as to Asparagus-beds 
by plastering the surface-soil with wet spit 
manure. This is especially injurious to newly- 
planted Pear, Peach, and Apricot-trees on 
strong soils, as it keeps the Burface in a con¬ 
stantly soddcned and cold condition. No 
mulching at all is better than the one just 
described. Nothing is so good as a moderate 
layer of short manure well saturated with the 
urine. This will protect the roots of semi- 
established trees, and in a measure assist those 
which need feeding. The best time, however, 
for the application of a well decomposed 
manurial mulch is the spring or early summer, 
at which time as well as feeding the roots it acts 
as a preventive against the rapid escape of 
grouna moisture. 

Blister on Peach-tree leaves.— Two 

years 9ince I planted two young trees against a 
wall facing south-west in a narrow border, one 
a Peach, the other a Nectarine. The enclose i 
leaves are from each of them. Last year eac'.i 
tree, or parts of each tree, was badly affecteJ, 
the leaves curling and shrivelling up as the 
enclosed, and some of the branches died. The 
trees blossomed this and last year freely, but 
have borne no fruit. This year I protected 
them with garden netting, as has been often 
advised in your Gardening Illustrated, but 
with no good result. The soil is light and of 
good quality. No especial arrangements were 
made at the time of planting. The trees have 
grown well this year especially, so I shall be 
obliged if you can inform me the cause, and how 
to prevent the defects. Would a wall facing 
west l>e a better position for them ? If so, I 
could change them in the autumn, and how 
should I prepare the ground if any extra 
arrangements are necessary ? I have four stan¬ 
dard Plum-trees which do not bear fruit. They 
are in good land. I do not know the kinds. 
They are tall, fine trees, possibly have been in 
about fifteen to twenty years. When I came 
here, two years last February, I pruned them 
fairly well, as the wood was so thick.— Henry 
T. Jenkins. 

[This is a bad case of blister, accompanied by 
an attack of black aphides, and there is also 
some evidence of mildew. To go back to first 
causes we have no doubt the real origin of 
blister is cold currents of air rushing through 
the foliage when young and tender. There may 
be predisposing causes in the constitution of the 
tree itself, and the presence of insects would 
cause the leaves to curl, and then fungus would 
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make its appearance, attracted by the favour¬ 
able conditions for its propagation by the dis¬ 
organised growth. The remedy would include 
brcakwinda, temporary or otherwise, placed at 
right angles with the wall, and a very onrlyand 
determined effort should be made to keep down 
insects. We have no difficulty in doing this by 
using Tobacco-powder as soon as the first fly is 
noticed, and using it occasionally till the last fly 
has disappeared. This would also have some 
effect upon any mildew or fungus which might attacks of stock, 
be present.^ It might or might not be an advun 
tage to move the trees to an east wall. 


account of themselves as a department of the eases an 1 covered down again. In this way the 
business. It is a mistake to follow the example fruit is as firm and juicy in March as when 
set by so many growers of merely planting the gathered.—J. 
trees and allowing them to look after them 

selves; Mich* plan would he sure to fail with TH g MULBERRY AS A TOWN TREE, 
every other description of plant, and fruit-trees j 


cannot possibly be an exception. Not only do This is among the best and most easily cul* 

_ I. a__1 1 a! 1 1 I .. * xaaa t n f ha onhncKu id ^if ii«a anil in t.n UHl 


such trees need planting upon land in fair con¬ 
dition, but they muit have suitable plant food 
available, and they need protection from the 
attacks of stock. Sheep and pigs are sure to 
rub the stems, an I will speedily do incalculable 
not checked. On the other hand, 


tivatod trees in the suburbs of cities and in town 
gardens in all the warmer parts of the country, 
and in the sheltered valleys in many parts. 
Mulberries are usually medium-sized trees of the 
temperate and sub tropical countries, of which 
the best for our country is the Block Mulberry 


„. b ___„ „__ ___ That | injury if not checked. On — - , , 

could only lie decided by a comparison of the poultry are powerless, provided they are not (Morus nigra), a distinct tree of great value and 

sites. The condition of the subsoil would allowed to scratch and dust themselves near the beauty, giving showers of fruit in hot days, and 

base of the stem. With them there is no , having the charm of association with old gardens 


determine what border making was necessary. 

If the subsoil is bad the roots must be kept out necessity to change their pasturage when the 
of it. 


The best course would be to excavate a 
space G feet square and 2.} feet deep, put in 
l> inches of concrete, and when set hard make 
the border of good loam aud plant the trees. 
As regards your Plum-trees, they are very 
likely growing too strongly. C. 
pruning in the autumn will, wo 
matters, and fruit-bearing will 
them.] 


Young Vines — 

How am I to treat 
a young Vine raised 
from a cutting (Black 
Hamburgh)? It is 
now about 4 feet long 
and strong. I want it 
to plant out in the 
autumn in a border 
inside or outside, as 
you advise. I shall 
want it about 8 feet 
long before I turn it 
on the roof. Shall I 
remove all the side 
growths, same as I 
do Tomatoes ? What 
depth should the bor¬ 
der be, and what is 
the best compost for 
same ? My house is a 
span - roof, and the 
\ ine will occupy the 
space over the foot¬ 
path.—W. M. 

[Why not make the 
border and plant the 
young Vine out at 
once ? It would have 
time to get w*ell es¬ 
tablished this summer 
and might be cut back 
to within a foot or so 
of the border when 
the leaves fell, and a 
very strong rod would 
be the result the fol¬ 
lowing season. As 
the house is a span- 
roof, we should make 
the border 6 feet or so 
wide at the south 
end, part of the bor¬ 
der to be made inside, 
and the Vine to be 

planted inside with facilities for growing 
outside. Keep the border pretty well up, especi¬ 
ally if the sub-soil is bad, and form a foundation 
with 9 inches of drainage. If the sub-soil is 
clay the border need not !>e excavated more 
t han 18 inches ; 9 inches would lie lilies 1 with 
drainage, anil the border might be raised 
IS inches above the surface. The top spit from 
an old pasture, when obtainable, is the best 
base for Vine growing, anil if this cannot be 
had get the nearest approach to it available. 
To every load of soil*add 1 cwt. of bone-meal 
and half-a-dozen barrow’sful of old rubbish and 
wood-ashes. After planting, mulch with good 
manure and give liquid-manure if necessary. 
The first year let the Vine make all the growth 
it can, and the second year remove laterals and 
bring the Vine into training, stopping the leader 
when 3 feet or so up the wires, out permitting 
the new leader to extend afterwards.] 

Fruit and poultry.— At the present 
time, in good fruit growing districts, there seems 
to lie a determined effort to increase the acreage 
of the orchards, and it is in such cases that 
fowls will be most fitted to keep down insect 
pests, to graze the pasture upon which the trees 


fruit ripens, liecause they cannot reach it or 
interfere with it9 growth. Their droppings 
make an extremely valuable fertiliser, and their 
propensity for dealing with worm* and insect 
uuoj ai « tui j ; pests is a guarantee that the ldttor would not 
Carefully root- * be allowed to make headway. — F. 

Keeping late Apples in barrels, 
boxes, etc. —This method of keeping late 
' kinds of Apples has much to recommend it, 


think, mend 
then steady 


The Mulberry in a London suburban garden. 


are planted, and 
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more especially where the fruit room is badly 
constructed or placed in an unfavourable posi- 
tion. I am convinced that many of the present- 
day fruit rooms are very unsuitable for the well- 
being of the fruit. For many years I have been 
giving much attention to the storage of late 
Apples, and am convinced that if the barrel or 
box system were adopted with late keeping 
kinds there would be a far better supply of 
good sound fruit from .January onward. I store 
the late kinds in this wav : I generally have a 
goodly number of cases from 3 feet to 5 feet 
deep, and from 2 feet to 4 feet long, the width 
varying from 13 inches to 18 inches. In the 
autumn I take these cases to the trees. The 
fruit is gathered carefully, first putting a bit of 
Moss very thinly over the bottom. Then the 
boxes are filled and a piece of dry newspaper 
put over the top (nothing round the sides), and 
the lid is nailed down. These are placed on 
each other at one end of the potting shed, 
which is very damp, as it is facing north. 1 
never look at Stunner Pippin and Apples of 
this kind till the middle of February. This 
year I looked them over about that time and 
had not one had fruit out of a peck. When 
they are looked over they are placed in smaller air.] 


in southern and western countries where it was 
often grown. The Mulberry often attains to a 
great age, anil when old gi ves deep shade, thriving 
best always in sheltered gardens in deep soils. 
It is hardy, coming late into leaf, and the 
leaves fall with the first touch of the frost. It 
grows better in the warm southern counties than 
m the cooler north, where the shelter of walls 
is needed if wo wish for the fruit. The Mul¬ 
berry is often a beautiful lawn tree, though it 
may xvell take its 
place in the orchard 
or enclosed fruit gar¬ 
den, always, if possi¬ 
ble, giving it a free, 
deep and rather moist 
soil. It is one of 
those trees cultivated 
from the earlier times, 
much longer than we 
have any idea of, and 
therefore spread all 
through the East, so 
that there is little 
certainty as to its 
native country—prob¬ 
ably Persia and the 
adjacent regions. 

It is not difficult to 
increase from cuttings 
or even pieces of 
branches, and by lay¬ 
ers, but not by any 
means common to find 
good stocks of the 
trees in nurseries, 
owing partly to the 
slight uemanil, as in 
gardening, waves of 
fashion often call at¬ 
tention for long peri¬ 
ods to things of little 
value, and people 
cease to plant the 
gxnl ones. 

A very much more 
cultivated species in 
Europe ana other 
countries is the White 
Mulberry (M. alba) 
and its varieties, hut 
as our country is too 
cold for silk cultiva¬ 
tion, this is of light 
importance with us ; 
and the same may be said of the other species, 
the one exception being, perhaps, the American 
Hod Mulberry (M. rubra), a native of the 
northern United States, and which might find 
a place in tree collections. 


Planting fruit-trees on house.— I am 

desirous of planting wall fruit-trees against 
three vacant spaces on my house, two facing 
N.N.E. and one S.S.E., anil wish to prepare 
the ground during the summer. I suppose I 
shall have to confine myself to Morello Cherries 
on the former site, or would Victoria or other 
Plums succeed ? I should like an Apricot on 
the S.S.E. wall.—J. J. J. 

[A N.N.E. aspect is rather a cold one for 
other than Morello Cherries, but you may 
certainly plant one Victoria Plum and one 
Cat iliac stewing Pear if you wish, besides a 
Morello Cherry. On a S.S.E. aspect you can 

{ ►lant an Archduke or Monarch Plum, a Marie 
xmise Pear or an Apricot, but the last does 
best on a south aspect. Much depends on the 
average Bun warmth anil keeping the shoots 
thin, so as to admit plenty of light and 
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V THE home acre. 

What a difficult question is the selection of a 
new home. Numbers of spots, which by adver¬ 
tisement sound promising, turn out to be the 
reverse. Many have sundry points of merit, 
but all have something against them. How is 
one to decide? Is soil the chief thing, or 
climate, or aspect, or proximity to a railway, 
or what ? Each one must answer for himself. 
Everyone has different needs. A fine old- 
established garden is a delight one can enter 
into at once, and yet in many respects it may 
not suit you, and necessitates so many altera¬ 
tions that it is as easy to start at the beginning. 
The homestead may be picturesque, but damp ; 
a glorious old-world nook, but inconvenient; 
comfortable, like a well worn shoe, but insani¬ 
tary. On the other hand, when you build, you 
can have exactly what you want, but years 
must elapse before Nature stamps it with her 
approval. 

I will tell the story of my own selection. 
Manifold and various were the places I looked 
over before purchasing, both old and new. I 
took train to the English Channel and walked 
back to the outskirts of London, through Hamp¬ 
shire, Sussex, and Surrey. Beautiful spots I 
saw, but never a place for sale where I could 
say “ This will suit me.” Finally my choice 
fell on Hertfordshire, on the outskirts of an 
old country town within ten miles of London. 
One important factor in the choice was that 
I had known the district for twenty years, and 
was therefore acquainted with the benefits and 
drawbacks of the neighbourhood. Position was 
the principal point with me. Many require the 
most fertile soil obtainable, let the country be 
ever so flat and uninteresting. I like a fertile 
soil, but not under these conditions; the 
country broken up into hill and dale ; hedge¬ 
rows and trees in varied form and hue ; a never 
ending panorama of light and shade as the day 
wears on from sunrise to sunset. All these I 
have secured—at the expense of soil. It is a 
gravelly clay. The tops of the hills, here, are 
gravel and the valleys clay. I am just between. 
The land gently slopes to the south. It is suffi¬ 
ciently below the brow of the hill to be sheltered 
from the north and east winds, but not so low 
as to get the valley mists or the early and late 
frosts. Soil can be improved, but bad surround¬ 
ings never. An acre was the size I had set out 
with the idea of obtaining, but this place is just 
upon two acres. It is, however, compact within 
its four Thorn hedges ; in fact, what may be 
described as snug. So I have undertaken it, 
though it is more than one pair of hands can 
manage. It is not all under cultivation, how¬ 
ever. It was part of an old common up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and since 
then has been a nursery garden. The greater 
part of the stock has been removed, but a 
quantity of trees remain—at the time, probably, 
considered too insignificant to take away, but 
now grown into nice specimens 10 feet to 3o feet 
high—Sycamore, Mountain Ash, Poplars in 
variety, Chestnut, Maple, Willows of all sorts, 
and shrubs innumerable. These have entirely 
lost all appearance of being planted in nursery 
rows ana have gradually become a delightful 
wilderness. This is at the lower end of the plot, 
through which flows a tiny stream, widening out 
into a pond and meandering on again through 
Moss and Celandine into a miniature swamp, 
overhung by that old-world tree the Medlar, 
and so passes out to the next property. All this 
part it is proposed to leave almost intact, merely 
clearing out a path here and there through the 
thicket and establishing stations for such plants 
as will accord. Masses of Foxgloves, Primroses, 
spring bulbs, etc., will be planted. Nature will 
not be ruthlessly disturbed ; but with a careful 
and loving hand gently led into that delightful 
borderland between art and nature that so rests 
the eye after the formal rows of the cultivated 
garden. The surprises in this little patch are 
numerous : Furze-bushes betray its origin in 


closer examination proves to be part of a nursery 
row, for at one end is a single red May Ana 
near by a double pink one, clearly showing that 
they have all been “worked,” some of the 
grafts having taken and some not. The same 
thing occurs amongst a mass of Moss Roses, 
Manettis, and Briers, all in glorious confusion. 
The ground rises sharply after passing through 
this belt of trees, and here in tne far corner is 
just the spot for a summer-house with charming 
views in all directions. 

The tiny stream—or more correctly ditch— 
will be widened out and dammed across in 
several places so that the water may make 
a series of pools wherein water plants will 
find a home—Water Lilies, Marsh Marigolds, 
Arrow Heads, Reeds, Arums, etc.—whilst the 
banks will provide spots for Ferns, Meadow 
Sw’eets, and the like, and in the lowest part the 
bog garden is already almost made. Fruit-trees 
and bushe3 are planted all along one side of the 
ground. This forms the garden, and will be 
fenced off from the rest, w'hich has been left to 
run to Grass. It has been a hard job, fighting 
the weeds in this part (and in every other, for 
that matter), Docks being the worst. When I 
first saw it, a year ago, it was a sea of Dock and 
Groundsel. But close application has broken 
the back of this job. No weeds were allowed 
to seed. They were cut down and burnt all 
through the summer. This stopped the damage 
going further. The roots are being got out as 
occasion serves. Already the Grass is in the 
ascendancy, and I think it will prove as good a 
meadow as those around. The hedge 1 shall 
make of the young stuff that is all over the place 
—Manetti, Brier, Broom (both yellow and 
white), Laurel, Privet, etc. It will, at any 
rate, prove a variegated hedge ; as to its efficacy 
time alone will prove. The best of the trees 
and shrubs will be moved up to the house in the 
autumn. Which trees and where they are to 
go—with regard to appearance, shelter, and so 
forth—I shall have an opportunity of noting 
during the summer. 

I could say much about the house, but that 
scarcely comes within the scope of this journal. 
But this much I will say. All the rain-water- 
pipes are led dow’n to one point, and a large 
well has been excavated, bricked, and cemented. 
This will hold 2,000 gallons, and is independent 
of the Water Company’s supply of hard water. 
The recent seasons of drought have taught us 
the value of water storage, and the morel have 
on the place the safer I shall feel. There will 
not be too much, by reason of the inclination of 
the ground, and the fact that it is pipe-drained 
3 feet deep. All the clay turned out of the 
well, together with the foundations of the 
house, has been burned, and this will prove 
very useful, the- larger pieces to form paths 
and the fine stuff to mix with the heavy soil. 

The Braes, Barnet. E. A. Maxwell. 


its branches with a Lime. A bush which is one 
half a white Thom and the other half an earlier 
delicate white flowering shrub stands in what 
is at first sight a rudimentary hedge, but upon 
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A BORDER OF WILD FLOWERS. 

If possible, choose some rising ground for the 
wild flower border. Plant Gorse, Blackthorn, 
Hawthorn, flowering Cherry, Crab, Palm 
Willow, wild Roses, and Brooms, as a back¬ 
ground, and below these Bracken, Solomon's 
Seal, Foxgloves, Evening Primroses, Thistles, 
Scabious, Poppies, Ox-eyed Daisies, Comfrev, 
Cornflowers, etc., and in front of the border, and 
to fill in bare spaces, there are endless low- 
growing things which could be used, such as 
Periwinkles, Violets, Daffodils, Blue Bells, 
Speedwell, Primroses, Cowslips, common 
Daisies, Wood Anemones, Wood Sorrel, Orchis, 
and Cyclamen. It would be impossible to 
enumerate half the wild flowers that could be 
used in a border like this, but, to make it a 
success, it should be planted chiefly with things 
that flourish in the locality. If a bank cannot 
be used for a background, a hedge of wild Rose, 
Sweet Brier, wild Pear, Service Tree, Black¬ 
berry, Hawthorn, Gorse, and Broom would look 
very well. Many Ferns beside Bracken could 
be used, planted in group3 according to their 
height, amongst the flowering plants. Mass the 
colours, and choose carefully the order in which 
they shall come ; for instance, yellow Gorse 
coming next to Sloe and Blackthorn, with mauve 
Periwinkles, Dog Violets, Primroses, Daffodils, 
and Wood Anemones, are a good combination, 
and would be flowering at the same time. It 
would add still more to the interest of the 


border to try some of the rarer English wild 
flowers, such as Tulipa sylvestris, Fritillary, 
Lilies of the Valley, etc. A stream running 
near the wild border would make it perfect, aa 
then one could grow such things as Iris, 
Osmunda regalis, flowering Rush, water Violets, 
Loose Strife, Giant Sorrel, Marsh Marigolds, 
and man) r other bog plants. The place I have 
chosen for my wild flower border is on the side 
of some slightly rising ground (l»eyond the 
flower garden). A fine group of Fir-trees and 
some silver Birches and Gorse growing on the 
hill makes a very good background. The more 
uneven the ground is the better the effect will 
l>e, as one (Foes not want to copy a flat trim 
garden border, but to make one’s wild border 
as much like a glorified hedgerow as possible. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than some of 
the banks and hedges that one sees in the fields 
and on the roadsides at this time of year, and 
one’s object should be in planting the wild 
border to imitate Nature, always remembering 
that plants should be boldly massed together 
according to their colours and flowering seasons, 
and then left to seed themselves and spread at 
their own sweet will. N. Hay. 

Tyrrell'a Ford , Hants. 


GLOBE FLOWERS. 

These are ever associated with the better class 
of flowering plants in the month of May, 
and by their attractiveness and neatness gener¬ 
ally command a good deal of attention. The 
group is known botanically as Trollius, the few 
species composing it being all included in the 
yellow and orange-yellow shades. A good 
feature of these plants is their simple cultural 
requirements. They prefer a soil that is deep 
and rich, and if to these can be added moisture, 
so much the better. A soil that is very light 
and very sandy also is not well suited to these 
plants, much less is it calculated to bring them 
to the highest state of perfection. A good 
moist, clayey loam will suit them well, and 
create a vigour and a freedom quite foreign to 
them in the drier Boils generally. In a few 
instances one may see them figuring as sub¬ 
marsh-loving plants, but in such positions 
the constant saturation is too much for them 
in the winter, -when most inactive, and they 
resent it accordingly. It is in its way just 
as harmful as a parched-up soil, for in both 
instances the plants are very unhappy, and 
do little in the way of flowering the follow¬ 
ing year. In these circumstances, then, it is 
best to keop them to a simple fare, when no 
plants are more satisfactory. Just now 
they are among the chief plants in the 
garden, and those who do not possess a few of 
the more showy kinds should do so. Perhaps 
the best time for planting is the early autumu ; 
or, rather, this is selected that it may not inter¬ 
fere with the general flowering, which comes at 
so welcome a time in spring. Plants in pots 
may, of course, be planted out at any time, pro¬ 
vided they receive attention after in the matter 
of watering and the like. These plants, how¬ 
ever, are not well suited to pots or pot culture, 
therefore it is infinitely better to replant at a 
time when good clumps mav be had from the 
open ground. All the kinds may be replanted 
and broken up after flowering, and for many 
reasons there is much to recommend this 
method. By so doing a good growth is made, 
and the plants are in good condition for flower¬ 
ing the next spring. In such case, however, it 
is essential that every attention bo given to 
watering for at least a fortnight after being 
divided and replanted. Being gross-feeding 
subjects generally and great rooters, a rich and 
deep soil should be given, End for not more than 
three years at most should the clumps be allowed 
to go without dividing. When divided a good 
clump will easily make three good tufts, and 
by shortening the tops as well as the longest of 
the root masses the latter are saved the 
decay that follows when planted in a heap in a 
hole. 

The following good kinds should not be 
omitted from any set: T. napellifolius, T. asia- 
ticus, T. Fortunci fl.-pl., and T. Orange Globe. 
These are distinct and handsome, while there 
are intermediate shades and forms that are 
pleasing and worth growing in a collection. 
For bold effect those first enumerated cannot be 
surpassed. 
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IRIS TIME. 

THEkE is scarcely a single month in the whole 
year during which Iris blossoms may not be ' 
seen in the open border, the lovely Algerian 
Iris (1. stylo3a) flowering throughout the winter 
from October until the end of April, followed 
long ere its blooming season has terminated by 
the early-flowering f. alata, I. reticulata, and 
many others that brave the cutting winds of 
spring, while the rearguard of the host is formed 
by the stately I. orientals, I. aurea, and I. 
Monnieri, with their blooms of white and gold, 
and the common Gladwin brightens the 
autumnal hedge-sides with its expanded pods of 
orange seeds. Tire true “ Iris time,” when the 
fair blossoms of the Fleur de luce, many of 
them rivalling the choicest exotics in grace of 
form and refined colouring, fill the gardens of 
rich and poor with a very prodigality of beauty, 
is at that sweetest season of the year when 
spring and summer meet—those later days of 
May and opening weeks of .Tune, ere the fresh 
foliage of the rain-washed trees has assumed 


fugitive blooms are of a charming tint of apri¬ 
cot-buff suffused with a suspicion of pink. This 
Poppy is a true perennial, and does well in the 
Iris border, increasing in size from year to year 
and producing flowers in an abundance which 
renders their short lived existence of little 
moment. Spanish and English Irises combine 
with their bright colouring to render “ Iris 
time ” attractive. The former are the earlier to 
expand their blossoms, the varieties bearing 
self-coloured flowers of bright orange, canary- 
yellow, white and blue, the two latter, having a 
golden band down the centre of each fall, being 

F articularly effective in masses. The English 
ris, whose blossoms are of nobler proportions 
than those of the so-called Spanish Iris, has no 
yellow-flowered variety, the self colours being 
limited to white, pale French grey, deep blue, 
and claret-purple. These flowers aro exception¬ 
ally lovely, and few’ more charming effects are 
attainable than that of a colony of the deep 
blue variety throwing up its broad-petalled 
flower-heads through the feathery ivory-white 
inflorescence of Astilbe (Spinea) japonica, which 
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the more sombre green of late summer, and 
w hile the early morning air yet thrills with the 
love-songs of the birds and the reiterated call of' 
the cuckoo. Then in the long borders on either 
side w’ide Grass paths the Flag Irises, with j 
grey-green, sword-shaped leaves and serried i 
ranks of flower-stems, afford charming vistas of 
tender colour gradations, on w hich the eye rests i 
w’ith a sense of absolute contentment. The ^ 
tints are beautiful in themselves, pure white, 
faintest pearl-grey, lavender, various shades of 
purple, pale sulphur and saffron, and even 
beneath a glass roof would evoke admiration ; 
but these are, fortunately, flowers of the open air. 

The Flag Irises, more generally perhaps dis¬ 
tinguished by the title of German Irises, are not 
exacting as regards soil and situation, often 
blooming profusely on steep, dry railway em- 
liankments, while in cottage gardens colonies of 
the common purple Flag may be seen spreading 
a sheet of sumptuous colour beneath the blossom- 
laden branches of an old standard Apple-tree, i 
One of the happiest colour associations that can | 
l)e imagined is that of Iris pallida, with its i 
fragrant blossoms of soft lavender, and the! 
little-g 


rown Papaver pilqsu m. whose fr 
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fragile, | 
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succeeds well in the open in the south. Both 
the Spanish and English Irises produce forms 
with striped or splashed falls, but these are in¬ 
finitely inferior in decorative value to the self 
colours, sinco they lack breadth of tint when 
massed, as these Irises should be, and are, 
therefore, better excluded from the garden. 
Iris sibirica, flowering early in the summer, is 
of graceful habit, while Iris Kiempferi, or laevi¬ 
gata, is a grand waterside plant, bearing on tall 
stems large flowers as much as 0 inches in dia¬ 
meter, varying in colour from deepest purple- 
blue, through shades of lilac and lavender, to 
pure w’hite. This plant is grown by the 
thousand in Japan, hundreds of low’-lying fields 
being devoted to its culture, wdiile the margins 
of many lakelets and stretches of w’ater in Eng- 
| land are rendered additionally charming by its 
presence. It succeeds well in rich, porous soil, 
even w hen this is invariably in a moist condition, 
but in heavy loam, inclining to clay, often 
perishes in the w’inter. Another moisture- 
loving Iris that dow’ers w’ith its beaut}’ many 
an English river-bank and marshy mead, is the 
common yellow Water Flag, which vies w’ith 
the Marsh Marigold in spangling the lush green 


of late spring w’ith gleaming gold. This Iris, 
being so plentiful in a wild state, is seldom 
planted in the pleasure-ground, but a form with 
variegated leaves of straw-white and green, in 
longitudinal stripes, is very effective by the 
W’aterside in early summer. After the flow’ering 
season is past this variegation gradually 
becomes loss defined, until, as autumn 
advances, no difference can be detected between 
the leaves of the common and variegated forms. 
Another lovely Iris, the giant of the family, is 
the Wedding-flow’er, from Lord Howe’s Island 
(Iris Robinsoniana), whose great white blossoms 
are borne above the noble leafage on tall flower - 
stalks from 5 feet to 6 feet in height. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, there is but one spot in the 
British Islands w here this can be considered a 
plant of the open air, this being in the gardens 
of Tresco Abbey, Isles of Scilly, where, under 
the genial influences engendered by the slow 
drift of the Gulf Stream that laves these island- 
shores, it flourishes and bears its ‘‘wedding 
flowers” in “ Iris time.” S. W. F. 


GROWING HARDY PERENNIALS FROM 
SEED. 

There are few’ people who raise hardy peren¬ 
nials from seed. They little know how’ easily 
this is done, and what pleasure it gives to grow 
the plants entirely oneself. Last year I sowed 
seeds of Galega officinalis alba (White Goat’s 
Rue) on the 7th of March on a hot-bed in a frame. 
They w’ere up in four days. This is much 
quicker than one would expect them to germi¬ 
nate. The plants grew away steadily and 
flowered beautifully in the summer. The plants 
will be much finer this year. The Galega is a 
charming plant; the foliage is useful for cutting, 
and in some places—the Isle of Man, for 
instance, from where I W’rite—it grows quite 
3.J feet high, and is a mass of white sprays of 
Pea-shaped flowers. I will mention a few 
perennials I have grown with great success— 

Achillea ptarmica, a most useful plant, 
grow’s about 2 feet high, and is known familiarly 
as the Snowball-flow’er. Tho dense w’hito 
clustered blooms are almost like little everlast¬ 
ings, and they last w’ell in a hot sun. The seeds 
are rather small, but they germinate readily. 

Heuchera 8ANGUINEA is very pretty. The 
slightly drooping coral-pink sprays and not too 
leafy habit make it desirable for narrow’ beds 
and borders. With me, once obtained, it has 
evidently come to stay ; the roots grow’ quite 
Carrot-like, and a tiny bit will grow’ if detached 
and put into rich soil. 

Agrostemma coronarium (Rose Campion) 
and the w’hite form album are both verv free 
flowering. A few plants form a splendid mass 
of colour. 

Polyanthuses are very easily grow’n, and it 
is interesting to take a different kind each year, 
such as the Giant White, Yellow or Double, or 
Gold-laced. 

Double and single Pyrethrums aro very 
interesting, and grow’ readily from seed ; tho 
single pink varieties are especially pleasing for 
cutting. The 

Forget-me-not needs very little attention. I 
generally place a box with seed in a shady part 
of the frame and water occasionally. The plants 
come up very sturdily and aro soon ready for 
planting out. I like the varieties Victoria, a 
new’ giant kind w ith very rich blue flowers ; 
sylvatica, one of the best for spring; and 
azorica, a rich dark blue, lovely for pots. The 
seed of 

Erigeron speciosus germinates best in a 
sunny situation, in a light soil, and is worth 
having for its pretty mauve flow’ers. 

Coreopsis lanceolata is a gem for cutting, 
the bright yellow’ flowers are borne so profusely. 
Dahlias (single and double), Perennial Lupins, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pansies, Violas, Stocks, all 
come under the above heading ami give very 
little trouble to the raiser. 

I find it a good plan to sow’ these seeds in 
boxes, as a suitable soil can be provided, and 
one can more easily w’age war against slugs and 
other pests. Either place the boxes in a frame, 
as near as possible to the glass, or leave them 
in a partially sunny position in tho open with a 
sheet of glass placed on the box. If outside, I 
keep the glass on for about a w eek or ten days, 
gradually lifting it and then withdrawing it 
altogether. I find this hastens germination as 
the glass concentrates the sun’s rays. Watering 
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has to be carefully attended to, perennials being 
such moisture-loving subjects. In some localities 
germination is almost impossible, especially of 
tiny seeds, the soil is so heavy and cakes ro hard 
after rain. The use of boxes obviates all trouble 
in this way. The same treatment seems to suit 
the rarer alpines. Adelaide Whitworth. 

Grecba, I. of Man. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Worms In lawn.— Can you tell me the best way 
to rid a tennis lawn of worms, inexpensively ‘i The 
ground seems to be unusually infested, and they spoil it 
both in appearance and for play.—M. T. N. 

(Lime-water is the best remedy. Place 12 lb. of 
unslaked lime in a barrel, and pour 30 galls, of water over 
it, stirring it well up and allowing it to stand for forty- 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid, using 
a rosed water-pot during damp weather, giving a good 
soaking on the evening succeeding that on which a good 
watering has been given. This will bring the worms to 
the surface, when they can be swept up and cleared 
away.] 

Sweet Peas (Orcen Pea ).—We think you 
are a little impatient, especially when the dry 
state of the atmosphere with incessant cold 
N. and N. E. winds and severe frosts at night 
are taken into account. It is quite possible that 
the recent rains will already have effected a 
marked change in your plants. With the 
ground prepared as you describe no further 
manuring should be needed, unless the soil is 
exceptionally poor. You are in error in sup¬ 
posing it a mistake to bury the manure—a 
greater mistake and a much more frequent one 
is that it is not buried half deep enough. Soil 
is the natural bodily food, so to speak ; the 


By getting the roots free in this way the plants 
should suffer no material loss, but if divided 
right away without this precaution it is more 
than likely you will cut the greatest portion of 
the roots away. Having thus freed the roots, 
take a large pruning-knife and insert the point 
well into the root-stock of your plant, and in 
such a way that the plant with a good sharp 
wrench subsequently may be severed. You 
give no idea of the size of your plants, so we 
cannot say what division is necessary. In any 
case, however, three or four crowns should be 
left to each of the divided portions. When 
cutting up the plant, lay it on its side on the 
floor or somo solid place, and carefully avoid 
cutting right through. When divided, plant 
at once in good, well-enriched soil and in a 
rather shady place, though quite away from 
large, hungry tree-roots. 

English and German Irises. - Should 
English and German Irises be lifted after a 
second year’s flowering, and at what season ?— 
Portcairn. 

[All bulbous Irises may be lifted. The 
German or Flag Irises are evergreen or nearly 
bo, and must not be lifted. In good soil these 
will grow into fine masses of several feet 
through, but if you wish to increase or replant 
any, the best time for doing so is quite early in 
March, so that the entire growth of a year is 
before them. As a fact, those things can be 
replanted at almost any season, but there is a 
wide difference in their behaviour subsequently. 
Plant single pieces and retain only the last 
formed rhizome or root trunk ; all the older ones 
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manure is one of the necessities to keep it in 
condition. It your manure was used freely, or 
if it was not very short, it is more than likely 
your soil is not firm enough about the roots of 
these plants, as all the Pea tribe prefer quite 
firm soil and a soil that has been manured for a 
previous crop in preference to manuring for the 
current one. In any case you will do no harm 
if you closely tread along each side of the rows, 
that is to say, at 3 inches from the. plant, and so 
well firm the plants in the row. After this 
stake the row, then sow a G-inch potful of the 
fertiliser along each side of the row, after which 
pull up a ridge of soil outside the sticks and so 
leave the plants in a shallow trench. This and 
a thorough Boaking of water or weak liquid- 
manure will carry them through all right. 
What the plants have mostly lacked to the 
20th of May, however, is warm, genial-growing 
weather. A fortnight later you may add a 
mulch of short manure to keep the soil uniformly 
cool. 

Christmas Roses (Fidget). — For the 
present we advise you to plunge the pots con¬ 
taining the plants in the open garden nearly up 
to the rim, preferably in a shady place. Take 
care the plants are well supplied with water, or, 
if possible, liquid-manure from the stable, using 
it at the rate of only one-third of its natural 
strength. In the middle of September you may 
divide them, for there is no better month in all 
the year than September for dividing and 
replanting the Christmas Ro3e. At the time 
stated knock the plants out of tho pots and | 
plunge the ball of earth in a vessel of water 
and so dislodge all soil from the roots. After 
this, endeavour to o^L^be roots di-aentangled. 
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may be discarded. If you wish to make groups 
plant several at a few inches asunder in good 
ground, but do not bury the root-stock, and be 
sure to plant very firmly. We presume you are 
not referring to English (bulbous) Iris when you 
speak of “ German ” Iris after a “ second year’s 
flowering.” The Germanica group includes all 
the broad-leaved Flag Irises, which grow and 
flower for indefinite periods in good soil.] 

Lily of the Valley failing (Lily).— The 
j failure is due to two causes : the position of the 
J bed and tho too sandy nature of the soil, 

' chiefly, however, the former. Lily of the Valley 
delights in cool, rather moist places and rather 
heavy soil. A position “ due south” is there¬ 
fore quite in opposition to its needs. The 
nature of the position and the equally warm 
nature of the soil, the latter being also impover¬ 
ished hy the weed you name, are too much for 
it. All you can do now is to discourage the 
weed, and soak well with water or liquid- 
manure once a week, affording also a good 
j mulch of manure. By these means you will 
strengthen the plants for the future. In Sep¬ 
tember change the position. The foot of a 
north wall is good, or beneath Apple-trees or in 
some shady position which is not molested by 
big tree roots. Shade is most important. The 
next best thing is a cool and moisture-holding 
soil. If you can, you should add a dressing of 
clay soil if all your soil is light, but if this is not 
possible or readily done, dig deeply and manure 
heavily, keeping the manure well down below 
tho plants. In transplanting do not plant in 
too large pieces, clumps 4 inches or G inches 
across being large enough. In thus breaking 
up the plants use every endeavour to rid your¬ 


self of the weed. It is a thick and fleshy root, 
and every particle will grow. Rather than plant 
the weed afresh in good ground we would break 
up the Lilies quite small, replant quite firmly, 
and mulch with manure in November, and 
annually about the same period. 

Lifting Daffodils. — Should Emperor, 
Horsfieldi, and such Daffodils be lifted after 
flowering, or left in the ground from year to 
year ?— Portcairn. 

[It will suffice if such bold and vigorous 
Daffodils as Emperor and Horsfieldi are 
replanted every third year, preferably early in 
August. Other sorts, obvallaris, spurius gener¬ 
ally, Irish King, and the white trumpets, are 
best lifted for a short season each year as a. 
general rule, but there is so much difference in 
the behaviour of certain kinds in different 
gardens that may not be widely separated, that 
we prefer rather to give the general than any 
fixed rule. A good broad rule is to leave alone 
all the boldest kinds, and lift and dry for a 
brief period the others. This does not apply 
to ornatus or poeticus generally.] 

Rabbits in the garden.— As some of 
your readers may have difficulty in preserving 
their plants from rabbits, as I have had, it may 
help them to know of a simple remedy. Rabbits 
are particularly partial to Carnations and 
Verbenas. I have had to plant all my Carna¬ 
tions in a walled garden, and had just put out 
100 Verbenas on my lawn, when the following 
morning I found a number with their tops 
nipped off. I lost no time in putting tarred 
string tied to little stakes round the bed, and 
not one has been touched since. Perhaps it 
would do as well to lay the string on the soil, 
and would be less unsightly. Rabbits object to 
the smell of tar. This is a simple remedy. 
It is really very disappointing to find one’s 
plants destroyed, and anyone can get a ball of 
tarred string for sixpence.—J. T. 

Staking Sweet Peas.— Plants which 
have been raised in cold-frames and by other 
means under glass are now growing freely, and 
call for attention with respect to placing sticks 
of a suitable kind for their support. Too often 
the blooming is shortened by the want of a 
little forethought. In many gardens it is the 
practice to stake the plants with branching 
sticks of medium height only, and when this is 
the case they begin to fail just at the time they 
should be at their best. In a garden which has 
been treated to a liberal dressing of manure 
Sweet Peas, provided they are not too crowded, 
will attain a height of at least 3 feet to G feet, 
and in cases where they are planted in clumps, 
and special pains taken to fill up the holes in 
which they are planted with really good 
manure, the spent blossoms being rigorously 
removed each day, and the roots also provided 
with copious supplies of manure-water through 
the summer, sticks quite 8 feet in length are 
not a bit too tall. A special point to remember 
when inserting the sticks in the ground is to 
allow tho head of the branching stakes to hang 
outwards instead of inwards, as one is accus¬ 
tomed to see. Instead of bringing all the 
sticks to a point, the turning outwards of the 
stakes encourages the plants to continue into 
growth, and the period of blooming is conse¬ 
quently prolonged.—D. B. Crane. 

Pansies.— Enclosed you will find a few 
Pansies grown by me. I have also enclosed two 
blooms of a striped form. I consider it a very 
nice one. It is a seedling I managed to raise 
last year, and is different from anything I have 
yet seen. It would be a very suitable kind for 
the flower garden, being very dwarf and bushy. 
It is the only one I saved out of about 100 seed¬ 
lings. I have this year about 300 seedlings plan¬ 
ted out, so I expect in a few weeks to have a nice 
show. For a background I have Asters in variety. 
Ten-week Stocks, Zinnias, French and African 
Marigolds, and, right at the back, Pompon Dah¬ 
lias. I quite agree with Mr. Crane in saying 
they are very useful for any vase, or stand, or 
hanging-basket, provided they have tin cups or 
tubes set in a layer of Moss or wet sand. 
Nothing in my opinion looks better also for a 
wreath, cross, harp, or lyre, provided they are 
well put in with damp Moss. I have had them 
last a week or more. He is rather mistaken in 
saying that you have one or two blooms, and 
that is all. I think he will be able to get good 
blooms nearly always by picking off all spent 
flowers, cutting away all old worthless wood, 
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and giving a little fertiliser now and then.— 
R. T. Howell, Oxford. 

[We have found that in the case of the large 
florists’ Pansies, blooms of which you send, 
there are only a few blooms at the beginning of 
the season, while in the case of the true Tufted 
Pansies they keep on blooming if well attended 
to with water, and given an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure or some fertiliser. The effect 
produced by a group of a self-coloured kind is 
also far better.— Ed.] 

Geraniums for vases. —In what manner 
should I proceed to grow large plants of scarlet 
Geraniums for placing on hall-doorsteps in out¬ 
door vases, etc. ? I have a small unheated 
greenhouse, and plenty of accommodation in win¬ 
ter on sunny window-sills indoors.— Portcairn. 

[The chief obstacle in your way is having no 
heat in winter in the greenhouse, and you do 
not say whether you possess any plants even 
now. If you are prepared to purchase plants, 
these could be planted in their respective posi¬ 
tions without any further 
delay ; those for the steps 
in pots 7 inches or 9 inches 
in diameter. In doing this, 
first place an inch of rough 
crocks, then a layer of 
rough turf Grass down, 
next, 2 inches of soil made 
rather firm, and finally 
place in the plants, leaving 
an inch for water at the 
top. If you desire more 
immediate effect, place 
three plants in a 9-inch 
pot. See that the plants 
are well watered three 
hours before potting or the 
evening before, when they 
could remain threo days in 
dry weather before giving 
any further water. Any 
good garden soil made 
rather sandy will do for 
these. For the vases, we 
think Ivy-leaved Gerani¬ 
ums would have a prettier 
effect. These also could be 
obtained in small plants 
and treated in the same 
way. If you desire to re¬ 
tain the plants from y<jar 
to year, you would have to 
take them to the green¬ 
house early in October or 
during that month. Here 
they would be safe till 
severe frost came. Mean¬ 
time you should keep them 
thoroughly well ventilated, 
and rather dry at that 
season at the root. Those 
in the vases must be lifted 
and replanted in pots or 
boxes, or a better way 
would be to try and root 
cuttings of all these. By 
placing six in a 6-inch pot, 
well drained, these could 
be dealt with much more 
easily, and could be win¬ 
tered in any sunny window 
if kept rather dry at the 
root. If w'e have not caught 
please write again.] 

How to treat an island.— A short while 
ago a correspondent asked for advice in the 
planting of an island and was recommended 
various flowering shrubs, Ferns, and plants. A 


THE CHINESE PRIMULA. 

The Chinese Primula has proved itself a valu 
able winter-flowering greenhouse plant. There 
is now a great range of colours, as scarlet! 
crimson, lavender, blue, rose, pink, white, and 
intermediate shades. The flowers are bold and 
well formed, and the habit of plant more com¬ 
pact and sturdy than in previous years. Some 
have dark purple and others light green leaf¬ 
stalks and leaves, while some have leaves round 
and others elongated and prettily lobed ; these 
latter are known as the Fern-leaved varieties. 
Of double-flowering varieties, the best is P. S. 
alba plena. Somo of the modern double forms 
produce equally as fine trusses of largo flowers, 
in as nearly a great variety of colours as the 
single, and are raised as easily from seeds. 

Unless large plants are required, sowing 
seeds before April or May is a mistake. The 
handsomest plants are those from which the 
central truss has not been removed. The 
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present is the best time to sow seeds for plants 
to bo in bloom after the Chrysanthemums, as by 
sowing now the central truss is preserved and 
forms a pyramid of bloom. Care must be taken 
in raising plants from seeds. Fill pans or well- 
lrained 3-inch or 6-inch pots with a mixture of 


few others occur to me as well adapted for such loam and leaf-mould, with an addition of silver- 
a situation, hirst and foremost is Gunneramani- sand, making it firm and level, give a gentle 
cata, which revels by the waterside, and bears watering, and lightly cover the surface with 


handsome leaves, each as much as 9 feet in dia¬ 
meter. In the winter its crown should be 
protected by covering it with tho dead leaves. 
When treated in this manner it passes through 
severe frosts unharmed. The Acanthus is another 
plant with noble foliage, which should do well 
on the higher ground, while Saxifraga peltata is 
valuable both from its tall flower-spikes and its 
finely-formed leafage, and succeeds by the 
water’s edge. Herbaceous and shrubby 
Spireas should not bo omitted, while of other 
flowers there are the summer Snowflakes, Day 
Lilies, Calthas, and Globe Flowers (Trollius), all 
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sand. Sow the seeds thinly, press them into 
the surface, and ju9t cover with fine soil. 
Place or plunge the pans or pots in a moist 
heat, from 63 degs. to 70 dogs., cover with 
squares of glass, and shade. Directly the seed¬ 
lings appear shade from bright sonahlne only, 
tilting the squares of glass, and in time dispen¬ 
sing with these. The soil must be kept moist 
throughout. As the plants become large 
enough to handle prick out singly into pans 
about 2 inches apart, in soil similar to that in 
which they wore raised, keeping them growinj 
in a warm pit or frame till well establishe 


.... 

of which arc beautiful and grow v eil by the when they will require more air and leas -h ole, 
water, o. * 1 Before they become too thick move them care- 
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fully, with soil adhering to the roots, and place 
them singly into 3-inch pots, taking care to sink 
them in the soil up to the collar, placing them 
in frames on a bed of ashes 9 inches from glass, 
giving them a northerly or western aspect, with 
plenty of light (not sunlight), with a tree circu¬ 
lation of air. The first few days after potting 
water carefully and keep close. Before they 
become root-bound place into flowering pots, 
the stronger into 6-inch and the weaker into 
5-inch. The soil for this potting should consist 
of fibrous loam three parts to one part each of 
leaf-soil and well-decayed cow-manure, with an 
addition of charcoal and sand. The pots must 
l)e cleaned and well drained. Pot firmly, keep¬ 
ing stems low, return plants to frame, keep 
close, and water carefully as before, afterwards 
allowing plenty of air night and day. In the 
autumn and early winter months they should be 
placed on light, airy shelves in the greenhouse 
until well in flower, when they can be removed 
to wherever desired. The night temperature 
should range from 40 decs, to 43 clegs., opening 
top ventilators on mild days. Weak liquid- 
manure may be applied when the plants are 
coming into bloom. Avoid over-watering. 

Geo. Wasski.l. 

The Garden? t Stretlon Home, A If reton. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Browallia speciosa. —This is a useful 
plant for summer decoration, and if grown cool 
and in a light house or frame the foliage has a 
pretty bright green tint, against which the pale 
blue flowers with white centres show up very 
nicely. It is very little trouble to grow, the 
easiest method being to sow seed in early spring, 
pricking off these plants into a 3-inch pot, 
subsequently repotting into the 6-inch size. A 
good compost is fibrous loam, docayed manure, 
and 9otne sharp silver-sand. 

Zonal Pelargonium Phyllis —This is 
one of the finest varieties in commerce, the 
individual pips being immense and of excellent 
shape. One measured was just over 2$ inches, 
and the colour is most pleasing, being a deep 
salmon-pink with a suffusion of rose in the 
centre of the petals. So large are some of those 
newer kinds and so many flowers are produced 
on a truss that thinning is necessary, otherwise 
a crowded truss results. When so treated they 
are magnificent blooms, for the Zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium is not a flower that lias been spoilt by 
improvement in size. 

Large v. small Arum blooms —Arum 
blooms are now in such demand that they are 
to be had nearly the year round, but their 
proper season may !>e said to begin about 
October and finish soon after Whitsuntide. 
For wreaths the small blooms of Arums come 
in well, in fact are more serviceable than large 
ones. After trying the planting-out system for 
several years, I am obliged to fall back on the 
all-the-year-round pot system, and by having 
some in single crowns for supplying largo 
spathes, and others with a dozen crowns in 
a 10-inch pot, I get a considerable variety in 
size, for it is a good deal a matter of feeding or 
starving as to the size the spathes will attain. 
With a good stock of large pots crammed full 
of crowns a supply of medium-sized spathes 
may be relied on for more than six months, 
when they should bo rested by gradually with¬ 
holding water at the root for a few weeks until 
repotting and starting again are needed. After 
Whitsuntide, Lilium Harrisi takes the place of 
Arums to a large extent. When setting up the 
large spathes for decoration nothing in the way 
of green adds so greatly to the general effect as 
the foliage of the Arum itself. In a cool atmos¬ 
phere and subdued light the flowers may be 
kept in good condition a fortnight or even 
longer.—J. 

Ivy leaved Pelargoniums. —All the 
Ivy-leaved forms, because of their somewhat 
loose climbing habit of growth, are much more 
graceful as specimen or pot plants than are the 
denser, shorter-jointed Zonal Pelargoniums. 
That these latter do make more attractive— 
indeed, brilliantly flowered—specimens in pots 
there can be no doubt, but so many of them 
have flowers of such intense colour that they 
are hard to endure. The Ivy-leaved varie¬ 
ties have none that give intense or gaudy 
colours. They have some very beautiful hues, 
and not a few sqffc i|pd„ vj^ry pleasing. Then 
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the trusses are borne, if profusely, at least, 
because of the trailing habit of the plants, less 
densely, and find in the dark green foliage a 
capital foil. It is a good plan, in forming pot 
specimens of these, to tie the stems up to 
a stout support until about 30 inches in 
height, and then to allow shoots to break out 
freely, as then the growths become pendent and 
graceful and bloom freely. Standards also are 
very handsome. These may be obtained by 
inducing young plants to make rapid growth 
in a single stem under glass, until 2£ feet in 
height, than, pinching the point, cause side 
shoots to break. Eventually, by pinching 
these side shoots once, a good head is formed, 
and then the growths and flowers can hang 
down naturally and gracefully. There are few 
tender plants more suited to put into hang¬ 
ing wire baskets, to plant in window-boxes, 
or to put out into baskets, vases, or tubs out¬ 
doors, than are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
Plants in pots can new be had cheaply, and a 
dozen or so in two or three diverse varieties 
soon grow large.—A. D. 


PERNS. 


RAISING FERNS FROM SPORES. 
Will you kindly tell me how to raise Ferns 
from spores ? I have a quantity of spores and 
I should like to try and raise some seedlings. 

H. M. 

[The most natural, as also the quickest, 
way of propagating Ferns is by spores. These 
should be gathered when the capsules contain¬ 
ing them begin to assume a brow'nish colour ; 
the fronds should then be cut, put into paper 
bags and allowed to dry for two or three days, 
after w’hich time the spores should be sow’n as 
soon as possible, although most of them retain 
their vitality for a considerable time. Although 
Ferns may be sow’n at any season of the year, 
the early spring is the most favourable time, as, 
if properly treated, seedlings, or the generality 
of them, raised then have sufficient time to pro¬ 
duce crow'ns strong enough to stand the follow¬ 
ing winter. Many ingenious ways of sowing 
Fern spores have been recommended, but, pro¬ 
vided the materials used be of pure quality, 
either a piece of turfy loam, a piece of fibrous 
peat, or sometimes a mixture of both roughly 
broken is all that is required. An excellent w’ay 
of getting rid of vegetable or animal life in the 
material used for sowing consists in gently pour¬ 
ing the contents of a kettleful of boiling water 
over it. When the soil thus treated has been 
allowed to cool and drain it is ready for use, as 
eggs or larva,* of insects, spores of fungi, etc., are 
or should be all destroyed. The Fern spores which 
are exceedingly minute must be scattered on the 
surface of the prepared soil and covered with 
either a bell-glass or a sheet of glass and kept in a 
close, shady place. There they should remain 
until the surface of the pots or pans which 
contain them becomes covered with a growth of 
Lichen or Liverwort appearance. From this 
singular growth the young Ferns ultimately 
develop, according to the different species, in a 
space of time usually varying from three to six 
months from the time of sowing. During that 
time the pots or pans in which the spores are 
sown should be kept in a uniform state of mois¬ 
ture, the watering should be done by partial 
immersion, standing the pots or pans in water 
for a few r inches, so that the moisture rises to 
the surface. When Fern spores germinate 
freely, it is necessary that they should be several 
times divided, for if allowed to crowd and over¬ 
grow each other in the seed-pan or pot they 
are very liable to damp off. They should still 
be w atered by partial immersion and no water 
should be applied overhead until they have 
produced fronds. They should be gradually 
inured to the air by tilting on one side the glass 
cover, which may in a short time be removed 
altogether. Until then it is best to keep the 
pots or pans at all times w’ell shaded during 
sunshine, but not in dull w’eather. When fronds 
have made their appearance, the seedlings do not 
require any other shading than that to which 
the house is usually subjected. When the seed¬ 
lings have formed a little crow'n and are provided 
with two or three fronds, they should bo potted 
singly or placed in pans or boxes and kept lor 
a time in a somewhat close atmosphere, well 
shaded and carefully watered until established. 


Greenhouse and stove Ferns require to be sown 
in a warm-house ; w’hereas for British and hardy 
exotic kinds a damp, shad}”, but not dark corner 
under the stage of a greenhouse or cold-frame 
is all that is required.] 

FERNS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 

No rock garden is complete without hardy 
Ferns. In Nature we do not alw’ays find Ferns 
confined to the shady nooks of sheltered woods 
or forests, but they occur in quantities in our 
open moors where they would be fully exposed 
to the sun. Frequently, too, we may see 
certain kinds springing from the chinks and 
fissures of otherwise bare rocks, or covering old 
walls, exposed ruins, and similar places. We 
are quite justified, therefore, in employing 
Ferns in that part of the rock garden which is 
devoted chiefly to alpine plants. Here we may 
group them as w*e would find them in Nature— 
t'.e., scattered in irregular masses. When the 
flowering plants employed are of the deciduous 
kind we may enliven the rocks by evergreen 
Ferns which would look bright and cheerful 
even during the winter months. Ferns should 


excellent for giving greater variety to the 
scene. Not only may they be used among 
alpines or among the plants near the waterside, 
but we may also set apart certain portions of 
the rock garden to hardy Ferns, as shown in the 
accompanying engraving, while in another part 
they might form a pleasing and natural connect¬ 
ing link between the rock garden proper and an 
adjoining wild garden or shady wood. 
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Hard}* Ferns by rock garden steps. 


not be planted all over the rock garden, but 
only here and there, keeping particularly hand¬ 
some kinds w'ell to the front, and introducing 
larger masses into the shady recesses which 
now' and then should occur in every well- 
constructed rock garden. In recesses of this 
kind Feins may be used with excellent results, 
but the arrangement requires care and fore¬ 
thought. Tall kinds should never be in the 
centre where they would obstruct the view, but 
should be kept at the sides of the rocky recess, 
where their fringe of elegant greenery would 
stand out prominently, not hiding, but greatly 
enhancing, the natural charm of that shady 
nook. A particularly natural effect is produced 
by Ferns clothing the interior of a cave or 
springing from a mossy carpet near running or 
falling water w’here their fronds would be 
moistened by the spray. 

The Ferns occurring among small alpines 
should, of course, be of the smallest kinds ; but 
on nearly level ground, on the margins of ponds 
or running streams, the largest and most 
vigorous grow'ing kinds, such as the Osmundas 
ami others, may be used with great advantage. 
In large rock gardens the Ferns will be found 


Growing Maiden-hair Ferns —I have 
a quantity of Maiden-hair Ferns cut down and 
j in full leaf again, but after being in the rooms a 
few w'eeks the ends of the fronds turn brown 
and die. If I am not troubling too much, I 
should be glad to know' the cause of this ; also 
to know the proper time to cut dow*n, repot, 
temperature, and general treatment of Maiden- 
I hairs ’—Arena. 

[The cause of the Maiden-hair Fern fronds 
dying off is probably that the roots are not in a 
healthy condition, which may have been caused 
through having been kept too wet w'hile the 
plants were dormant. On examination it will 
r>e found that the roots are quite black and 
devoid of the bright fresh tips, which 
should have a yellowish tint and a lighter 
shade at the points. They may start aw’ay 
freely, but, after having exhausted the 
stored-up energy, they will fail to get the 
nourishment necessary to sustain them, 
and will gradually get w’eaker and die off 
prematurely. If it is found that the roots 
are healthy, the fault may be that they 
have been exposed to a dry atmosphere 
before the fronds w r ere sufficiently matured 
to withstand exposure. The ordinary 
Maiden hair (Adiantum cuneatum) is natu¬ 
rally evergreen, but by gradually drying 
the plants off in the autumn and keeping 
them cool for a time, they may be cut 
down and kept cool and dry until required 
to start again, when, after having rested 
for a time, they will soon start into 
active growth if placed in w'armth again. 
Water should be used sparingly until the 
fronds are well developed, w'hen they will 
naturally require more w'ater ; but over- 
watering is a common error. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite necessary to avoid the other 
extreme. As soon as w’ell started a little 
manure may be given from time to time, but 
this will be of no ubc if the roots are un¬ 
healthy. The best time to repot is after 
they are well started into growth. The 
low'er portion of the ball may be cut away, 
and if the roots are much matted toge¬ 
ther they may be loosened out with a 
pointed stick, taking care not to damage 
them, and to save those with the bright 
fresh tips. They may bo potted a little 
lower in the pots than previously. The 
compost should consist of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. If there is no 
fibre in the loam a little peat may be used, 
but with good loam the Maiden-hairs will 
succeed better without than with peat. 
After repotting, the plants require shade 
and a close atmosphere for a few days, with 
a temperature of from 70 degs. to 75 decs. 
Later on, W’hen established, they should oe 
gradually exposed, and air given. In growing 
plants on, a temperature of from 65 degs. to 
75 degs. should be maintained. Plenty of light 
and air should be given. It is a common error 
to grow' these beautiful Ferns under too much 
shade and moisture. Even the beautiful 
Adiantum Farleyense may be grown almost 
fully exposed to the sun, and will be found to 
make fronds of better substance with a beauti¬ 
ful bronzy tint on the young ones, which will 
gradually turn to a bright green. Watering is 
the mo9t important factor in successful culture 
of the Maiden hairs. If the soil gets soured by 
excess, failure will ensue, and it is equally 
damaging to allow them to get too dry at the 
roots. When grown under good conditions they 
may be used For house decoration and other 
purposes, lasting w'ell even if the temperature 
tails as low as 40 degs. For cutting, the fronds 
will be more valuable when grown fully exposed 
to the light.—A. Hemslky. 

Auricula Dusty Miller.— So-called by reason of 
the heavy meal with which the foliage is covered. The 
flowers are yellow and produced in great numbers, while 
the growth is strong and vigorous; in short, just the 
kind of vigour requisite in a good, hardy border flower. 
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ROBBS. 

A FEW BEAUTIFUL ROSES. 

I consider Paul’s Carmine Pillar one of the very 
finest Roses in existence from a decorative point 
of view. Owing to its free habit, it soon mounts 
over pillars, arches, or whatever else it is de¬ 
sirable to clothe, leaving the much-lauded 
Crimson Rambler far in the rear. Then the 
tint of the blossoms against the bright-green of 
the older foliage and the bronzy tint of the 
younger leaves and buds form a most beautiful 
contrast not to be thought of with the yellowish 
tint of the Polyantha named above. Two large 
bushes of Rosa rugosa, the pink and -white 
varieties, are exquisite now, and again later, 
when the seed-hips are produced, no one can 
fall out with you tor calling it a thing of beauty. 
To see these splendid bushes hacked about a9 
they are in some gardens is a sad instance of the 
want of taste still possessed by some gardeners. 
Only a few days since, when I was looking 
through a large garden, I saw R. rugosa 
“ pruned ” and just breaking, large branches as 
thick as a man’s thumb having been taken off 
with the secateurs. 

The old Monthly Roses, little as exhibitors 
think of them, are about the most continuous 
flowering plants in existence, and where they 
are planted, as I have them, so that they 
can ramble almost at will, there are very few 
weeks in the year one cannot cut a few 
blooms. Just now they are a glorious mass of 
colour. Coming to the Briers, the Austrians in 
variety and Lord Penzance’s Sweet Briers are 
extremely beautiful when in flower. They are 
not good climbers, but look prettiest when 
allowed to thicken out and form large, free 
bushes on the lawn or near the edge of shrub¬ 
beries. In a heavy soil with me the latter 
luxuriate, a number of plants put out quite 
small three years ago now throwing up immense 
shoots, which will presently bo wreathed in 
blossom, while even now after a shower their 
delicate fragrance pervades the whole garden. 
The Tea-scented section contains so many lovely 
garden Roses that nothing like a selection is 
to be thought of. The earliest to open this 
year outside is Mme. de Watteville ; and 
what a charming thing this is, the whitish 
flowers, shaded with pink and becoming bright 
rose on the edge, being as delicate as a Carna¬ 
tion and as sweetly scented. Marie van 
Houttc, again, is a magnificent Tea; Ma 
Capucine, l'ldeal, and Mme. Falcot being three 
that produce the most lovely buds of any, 
though when fully expanded they are soon 
over. Far before the best of the Dijon race in 
ray opinion is Safrano, a strong-growing, free- 
flowering Tea, hardly ever out of bloom, the 
buds being of characteristic shape and in colour 
a fine apricot tint always much admired. Aimce 
Vibert is an old and much neglected Rose that 
has a fine effect when in flower, producing 
immense clusters of small white blossoms, and 
if allowed to just take its own way it grows 
into a graceful bush, its almost evergreen 
character fitting it well for planting near the 
house. 

These are only a tithe of the charming 
garden Roses we have for making a display, of 
which the ugly clipped-in standards and cut- 
down dwarfs are only poor caricatures. There 
is room for the exhibitor as well as the gardener 
who grows for garden effect, but the troublo is 
that the nurserymen in this country in most 
cases favour the former class, to the serious 
detriment of the latter. H. R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Early Chrysanthemums—how to 
make bushy plants.— If plants of the 
early-flowering kinds which are planted out, 
and those, too, which are grown in pots for the 
conservatory in the early autumn, have not 
made their natural “break”— i. t ., branched 
out into numerous shoots—it is quite time means 
should be taken to effect this artificially. Their 
period of growth is limited in comparison with 
the later flowering kinds, and unless the young 
plants very soon commence to make branching 
growths it is hopeless to expect them to make 
Urge, bushy plants. A careful inspection of 
the point of the growth uf each sincrl -stemmed 
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plant should therefore be made, and in all cases 
where a bud cannot be detected the point of 
the growths should be pinched out. This will 
cause the plants to make several lateral growths. 
Those plants in which a bud was developing at 
the apex of their growths will also in like 
manner be prdducing lateral shoots, so that the 
pinching advised in the first kind of plants will 
have produced artificially what the other did 
naturally. From this point we may leave the 
plants to develop growths in quick succession 
quite naturally, and as many of the best sorts 
make short-jointed, stout growths, it will be 
apparent that plants of a desirable branching 
character will result. It is well at this season 
to dust the points of the growth with Tobacco- 
powder, as green-fly is giving some trouble.— 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Owing to the lowness of temperature during 
the time that fruit-trees were in blossom the Bees 
did not reap much advantage from the first 
source of honey supply of the season—indeed, in 
many instances it has been necessary to continue 
artificial feeding throughout May to prevent 
dwindling and dying out of stocks. Upon the 
White Clover coming into flower, however, 
much of the lost time in the apiary will be made 
up, and the season for supering hives soon 
arrives. It requires some judgment in deciding 
when is the right moment to add a super to a 
hive; still, when stores are coming in abun¬ 
dantly, and the hive is full of Bees to over¬ 
flowing, the inmates clustering at the entrance 
and about the floor-board, a super or crate of 
sections may be safely put on. These should be 
covered up with two or three thicknesses of 
carpet or flannel that no heat may escape. 
When the work in the sections is in full swing, 
the crate containing them may be raised, and 
another crate of sections placed between it and 
the hive. Comb will be built and honey stored 
in these, while the honey in the upper ones is 
ripening. By this, much time is saved : for by 
the time the honey in the upper sections is 
ready for removal, the under ones will have 
considerably advanced, and, should the honey 
harvest continue, still another crate of sections 
can be introduced, for in good BeasonB the Bee3 
will gather honey much faster than it can be 
ripened in the cells, and often swarm 
through not being provided with sufficient 
super space. When section boxes are worked 
upon skeps they are placed in a box-crate 
having a movable sloping roof, and at the 
bottom a hole to correspond with the 
hole in the top of the skep, and covered with 
queen-excluder. The most suitable skeps for 
supering are those having a flat top with a hole 
marked in it 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter. 
Supers may be of wood, glass, or straw, but 
section-boxes have now greatly taken the place 
of the old-fashioned straw cap and bell-glass. 
Should the weather prove very hot after the 
Bees have taken possession of the super, bottom 
ventilation should be given by wedging up the 
skep from the floor board about a quarter of an 
inch. This will cause a slight undercurrent of 
air, and enable the Bees to work with greater 
comfort, reduce the chance of a swarm leaving 
the hive, and, consequently, the cessation of 
work in the super. 

In putting on and removing sections, as well 
as in examining hives, carbolic-acid is now very 
frequently used in place of smoke to subdue the 
Bees, and is found to answer the purpose better. 
It can always be depended on, whereas the 
fuel in the smoker is liable to cease to burn and 
give forth smoke at any moment, allowing the 
Bees to become masters of the situation. Two 
ounces of ordinary carbolic-acid should be mixed 
in a quart of warm water, and in this should be 
steeped a piece of calico, large enough to cover 
the tops of the frames or section rack. The 
calico, naving been wrung out as dry as possible, 
is placed over the sections to be taken, causing 
the Bees to beat a hasty retreat below, ana 
leaving the operator in safe possession of their 
stores. In examining a hive a largo feather 
may be dipped in the carbolic solution and 
passed over the tops of the frames as the cover¬ 
ings are removed, and when a frame of comb is 
taken from the hive in searching for the queen, 


brood or eggs, the feather passed near the cluster 
of Bees (not touching them) will cause them to 
move away quickly, and leave that portion of 
the comb free for inspection. In the case of an 
attack of robber-Bees, the carbolic cloth laid 
upon the alighting board will put a stop to all 
warfare. 

At this season, if it be wished, an empty 
frame-hive can be stocked with the Bees from a 
skep in the following manner: Having cut a 
hole in the quilt that covers the frames a little 
less in diameter than the bottom of the skep, 
place the skep of Bees over the opening. The 
Bees are obliged to pass through tne frame-hive 
in carrying out their work, and as the popula¬ 
tion increases, and the skep becomes full of 
Bees, the work is commenced in the frame-hive. 
In a few weeks the latter becomes full of Bees, 
when the skep can be removed, the Bees it 
contains driven out and joined to those in the 
frame-hive, and, after placing a piece of queen- 
excluder over the hole in the quilt, the skep 
should be replaced above it. In three weeks 
all the brood in the skep will have matured, 
and the skep will probably be full of honey, 
when it should be removed. If it be wished to 
still retain the skep as a stock-hive, proceed as 
above, and when the frame-hive becomes full of 
Bees and brood place the skep by the side of 
the frame-hive. It is of little moment which 
hive the queen is in, provided the one that is 
left queenle8B contains eggs or brood, that the 
Bees of that hive may be enabled to raise a 
queen for themselves, otherwise a queen cell 
may be inserted. The frame-hive should be 
furnished 'with comb foundation before being 
brought into use. S. 8. G. 

Uxbridge. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 
Laying sewer through allotments 

(J. E .).—Four years ago a district council let in 
allotments a field leased for the purpose from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. You and 
others took these allotments upon written agree¬ 
ments, but apparently received no copies of such 
agreements, and, although you remember that a 
year’s notice was to be given by either party to 
the other to determine the tenancy, you do not 
remember whether there was any reservation of 
the right to enter to lay sewers, etc. The 
council now send you an extract from the 
report of one of their committees (adopted by 
the council), from which it appears that the 
lease by the Commissioners reserved to them 
the right to lay a sewer through the land, and 
that the exercise of the right having become 
necessary, the surveyors to the Commissioners, 
will, after the 1st of June, put in hand the work 
of laying an outfall sewer through some of the 
allotments, the lessors (Commissioners) paying 
compensation for damage to growing crops. 
The lands are now under Peas, etc., Currant 
and Gooseberry-bushes, etc., and are well culti¬ 
vated. This notice does not imply, as you 
suppose, that the land itself'will be taken from 
you ; it means that in the exercise of the power 
reserved to them in the lease the Commissionei s 
will lay the sewer, but will pay for all damage 
done to crops, including of course damage to 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes. It may be that no 
difficulty will arise in the assessment of the 
compensation, but I should advise the whole i f 
those allotment holders, through whose lands 
the sewer will be laid, to consult together atd 
to appoint a valuer to act jointly and severally 
for them all. Each of you should be compen¬ 
sated to the extent of the damage done, and 
this means that you shall be in no wone 
position after the sewer has been laid and yc u 
nave received the compensation than you would 
have been if it had never been laid at all. It 
certainly does not mean that you are to be 
merely paid for the seed you have sown and for 
the labour of sowing.—K. C. T. 


As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue, which wiU be marked thus *** 
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OORRBSPONDBNOB. 


Questions.—Querist and answers am in se rt e d in 
Gardehhm free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All oommunieatums should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbxisq, 57, Southampton-street, Co vent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbroto has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWBBS. 

Striking cuttings or Oy tlsus fragr&ns (B.). 
—The half-npe shoots of theCytisus will strike if inserted 
in sandy soil, and the pot plunged in a hot-bed or propa- 

S ating-pit. They may also be struck in a cold-frame 
uring the summer, if the cuttings have a bell-glass put 
over them, and the glass shaded ; but they take much 
longer to strike in this way than they do in heat. 

Selaglnella (B.).—The Selaginella sent apparently 
suffers from excessive moisture, compared with the tem¬ 
perature of the house in which it is grown, for, although 
fond of moisture, and, indeed, requiring to be constantly 
damp at the root9, Belaginellas, as a rule, do not keep 
their foliage long if frequently wetted overhead, and 
especially if the water used for the purpose be very cold 
and the house in which the plants are grown be much 
warmer. Most Selaginellas also require to be struck 
afresh now and then, or they get Very bare at the base, 
principally those belonging to the sections of denticulata, 
apoda, Martensi, and stolouifera. 

Planting swampy ground (Verncy).— Although 
your piece of ground is of a wet or swampy nature, in an 
artificial sense, yet it should be treated os though it were 
naturally so. For that reason we advise you to plant 
Willow cuttings, some 3 feet apart, all over it, though not 
to choke back the drain or cause the flow of the sewage 
matter to be stopped. Once these Willows become strong 
they would absorb much of the water ; indeed, would, it 
the proper Willow be planted, soon make an 03ier-bed and 
possibly in time become profitable The soil might in 
time be sick of Rye Grass if constantly sown, also it would 
need cultivating. Planted with the Osier Willow cultiva¬ 
tion would not be needed, and there would be less trouble 
with it than with Grass. Still, you should have some 
outlet for the surplus water. 

Gardenias unhealthy fr.).— Either the roots 
have got into a bad state or the plant has been kept in too 
low a temperature. The Gardenia loves heat and mois¬ 
ture, and must get an average temperature in winter of 
55 degs. by day and 50 degs. by night, 5 degs. more 
being necessary to well expand the flowers. The best way 
when Gardenias have got into bad health is to place them 
in a genial, warm, moist atmosphere, keeping the soil 
just moist until fresh growth is made ; then, having 
allowed the soil to dry out, turn the plant out of the pot, 
shake away as much of the old mould as possible, and repot 
into as small a pot as the roots can be crammed into, 
using fine sandy peat and giving good drainage. Water 
carefully^and when the plant has filled the pots with 
roots and is growing well, shift into the next sized pot. 

Double Wallflowers (A. G. U.).- The true old 
perennial Wallflowers are of a hard shrubby habit, and are 
propagated by cuttings only. It is a good time to take 
off tops or shoots when about 4 inches long, setting them 
thickly into pots that are filled with sandy soil and some 
pure sharp sand on the top. These should be stood in a 
close frame, or be placed under a handlight in the shade 
and kept close, except being occasionally watered until 
rooted. They can then be put singly into small pots, be 
grown on for a few weeks, and then l>e planted outdoors 
where to bloom. You can also purchase young plants 
from florists. The two best known varieties are double 
yellow and double deep red. You can purchase double 
German seed in separate colours, sowing it under glass 
next month, and putting the plants out when strong. 
These, however, differ very much from the old-fashioned 
shrubby but seedless doubles. 

Cllmbinp Roses, etc. ( Lilyas Fraser). -The only 
way to get climbing Roses to bloom this season would be 
to purchase good plants in pots at once, and plant them 
in the positions most favourable to their growth. To 

S urchose a large number of good sized plants likely to 
ower this year would be rather expensive, whereas in 
autumn you could buy at about one-third the price, and 
by having ground plants effect a great saving in carriage 
also. It is really too late to carry out this planting satis¬ 
factorily at the present time. You could bud the Briers 
you speak of any time during July, selecting some of the 
strong shoots that are now being made. It is not clear, 
however, whether your Briers are really stocks or whether 
they are old stools; if the latter you will have some 
trouble in transplanting them. You could plant some of 
the early or summcr-flow'cring Chrysanthemums at once 
on the bank you speak of, such as Marie Masse, Mine. 
Uesgranges, U. Wermig, Foucher de Cariel, Harvest 
Home, Crimson Queen, Ryeeroft Glory, Orange Child, 
being all free anti hardy. Lily of the Valley may be 
planted at any time from September to March, though best 
in autumn. Snowdrops should be planted in early 
autumn, and the sooner the better. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Growing: an Oleander (C. L. Parsons).— There is 
no difficulty whatever in growing an Oleander, and whv 
yours does not start it is impossible to say. It needs ordi¬ 
nary potting compost, say, one-third leaf-mould to two- 
thirds loam, and a little sand. The protection of a green¬ 
house during the winter is necessary to its well doing, but 
in the summer it will succeed perfectly if stood out-of- 
doors. At that season it needs a liberal supply of water. 
The Oleander is naturally a tall, loose-growing bush, and 
if kept dwarf it is at the expense of flowers, for it is on the 
upper part of the long, flexible, Willow-like shoots that 
the blossoms are principally 
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FRUIT. 

Scalding in Grapes (W. J. Birts).— Your Grapes 
are suffering from what is known as scalding, which gene¬ 
rally takes place w r hen the berries are about half grown, 
as those you send are. It is caused through late or bad 
ventilation on some sunny morning whilst the atmosphere 
inside the house and also the berries are saturated with 
moisture. The varieties most liable to it are the one you 
send and Lady Downe’s Seedling. 

Weakly Vine (A).—The Vine is all right at present, 
if it is makingany growth at all. Keep the roots supplied 
with water, and as soon as the shoots extend more rapidly 
mulch with manure and water with liquid-manure. Train 
up the shoots from 12 inches to 10 inches from the glass 
os they progress. A greenhouse that is without artificial 
heat, anil tnat only gets the afternoon's sun, is not th" 
best position for Vines ; still, good Grapes have been 
grown in such aspects. If the Vine shoots are syringed 
freely every afternoon when the weather is bright it will 
not only encourage growth, but keep off the flies. In bad 
cases fumigation with Tobacco must be resorted to. 

Fruit-trees stunted (Coleraine).— Asyour stunted 
fruit-trees, Apples and Pears, are standards, it is evident 
that they must be worked on free or Crab and Pear- 
stocks, hence the stocks are not in fault. It seems, 
therefore, as if your soil was very poor, or otherwise the 
trees would make more growth. If they are carrying 
some fruits each this season, thin those down to quite a 
few'—say but ten or twelve to each tree. Then remove a 
couple of inches of the soil over the roots, and from 3 feet 
to 4 feet across, and place there a moderate dressing of 
short-manure, recasting some of the soil over it. Later in 
the season—say a month hence, when the weather is dry 
—give the roots of each tree a good watering once a week 
to help wash in the manure ana stimulate to root action. 
In that way you may cause strong shoots to be formed, 
and then you would find your trees would grow' quite fast 
enough. 

Summer pruning fruit-trees’ (Close). — Cer¬ 
tainly the practice of pruning fruit-trees in the summer is 
most general when trees have to he restricted in size or 
area. With wall-trees, espaliers, cordons, pyramids, and 
even main hush trees, this restriction is absolutely need¬ 
ful ; but if trees, whether in form now, hush or pyramid, 
are planted wide apart , say from 15 feet to 20 feet’ giving 
more room, there is no reason at all why they may not 
he allowed to make free growth and become of Nature's 
shape, and neither hush nor pyramid ; but whilst on such 
trees irnvard pruning can be dispensed with, it is im¬ 
possible to dispense with such winter pruning as is found 
m certain thinning of the branches, and here and there 
shortening back unduly long or strong shoots. But 
whilst trees so treated are much influenced by wduds, to 
the injury of the fruits, summer-pruned trees are firmer 
and little influenced. Then, with restricted trees, 10 feet 
to 12 feet apart, many can be grown on an area of ground. 
Many fewer can be grown when the trees are so large and 
loose in growth and habit. 

Training Vines in greenhouse (A. M. B.).— 
As your cool-house in which your tw r o Vines are planted is 
27 feet long, and as we assume you want moderate shade 
under all tne roof, you should have rods to run up under 
the roof, 4 feet apart, or say roughly six rods. To get these, 
the proper course is to take one strong shoot each way 
from each Vine along a wire near the cave, or where the 
roof springs from. If the Vines made proper growth 
those shoots would fill that wire the full length of the 
house, and may even need pinching when they reach the 
ends or meet each other. Next winter early you would 
have to cut the two side growths or rods back quite 
2 feet, and the centre one also. Then, the following year, 
permitting only Bhoots on the upper sides to remain, 
carry up enough, at 4 feet apart, to the ridge, allowing 
them to make all the growth they would. Those new 
growths you should, the following year, cut back to the 
ridge, then the new' side shoots or laterals would cover 
the root. If, as seems the case, the Vines are planted 
rather close together in the middle of the house, then 
carry one rod up direct from each, and twro other rods 
from the lateral stem on each side. 

VEGETABLES. 

Watering Mushroom-beds (IF.).— Beyond a 
mere sprinkling to keep the surface moist, Mushroom- 
beds do not require watering till they have been in bear¬ 
ing some time, and are showing signs of exhaustion. If 
the bed has a covering of hay to keep the heat steady and 
the moisture from evaporating, very little water will be 
required till it is necessary to give a fillip to the spawn. 

Old Asparagus-beds (A. B.).— Your best plan will 
be to make newr beds in the proper way, and leave the old 
beds until you have the young plants in bearing, which 
will not be for two years after the time of planting. 
Always plant good strong yearlings in spring—it is not 
yet too late if you get good plants. When the new beds 
are in proper hearing throw the other plants away alto- 

S ether. Old plants of Asparagus may b > worth forcing, 
ut they are never worth moving to new’ plantations. 
Bsans and woodlice (Stirling Monarch ).—Your 
first act should be to sow other Runner Beans where 
previous seeds have failed. It will facilitate grow'th if 
you soak the Beans a few hours in water before sowing. 
As to harm being done by w’oodliee, that is to Beans 
rather unusual, and it may rather have been due to bad 
seed or to coldness of soif causing some of the seeds to 
fail, lint if you think the woodlice have done harm, you 
may make traps for them by getting large old Potatoes, 
cutting them into halves, slightly hollowing out the flesh, 
then placing them on the ground with that side down¬ 
wards, as these form traps into which the insects creep, 
and they may be found in the day and be killed. You 
can also make such traps out of thick pieces of Turnip, 
Mangold, Beet, or Carrot in the same way. 

White Runner Beans (Tyro).— As your row of 
Runner Beans on deeply-trenched and heavily-manured 
ground has been sown, much of the future of the row will 
depend on the space the plants are apart. Rich os your 
soil seems to be, we should advise thinning the plants 
down to from 6 inches to 8 inches apart in the row’s, 
pulling out spare ones to that end. Then see that the row’ 
is supplied with tall stakes fixed in a double row for the 
plants to climb up. When they are several feet in height 
and have begun to bear well, place a mulch or coat of 


manure along on each side of the row, 15 inches wide, and 
in very dry weather pour into the roots a good soaking of 
water at least once a week. That is the way to keep the 
plants fruiting heavily for a long season. Chemicals, at 
the rate of 1 lb. to 10 gallons of water, may be applied 
occasionally as liquid-manure. 

Watering Tomatoes (F. G.). —Slop-water does 
very well for watering Tomatoes or other plants with 
during dry weather, but it has practically no manuri&l 
value. It needs no diluting w’hen all house-slops are 
mixed. It is well, however,’ to stand it in a tub out¬ 
doors for tw'enty-four hours before using to aerate it. The 
recipe, mentioned on page 154, for liquid-manure is correct, 
but you may supplement it by now' and then for change 
using stable droppings, or fowl, or sheep’s dung, adding 
some soot, as advised, in each case. As to quantity, one 
fair watering with this liquid once a week is usually’often 
enough. But quantity depends on size and nature of 
plants and cannot be exactly stated. See that the soil 
round the plants is moist before you water with the 
liquid. 

Potato, distances between plants (Working 
Man ).—The customary rule in allowing for distances 
between rows of Potatoes and the sets in them is according 
to the height of the tops when fully grown. Generally 
such varieties as Ashleaf, Beauty of Hebron, Puritan, or 
others of similar habit that have tops of moderate height 
and are early, have the rows 2 feet apart, and the sets 
in the rows 12 inches apart. But in the case of strong 
growers, such as Magnum Bonum, The Bruce, L’p-to- 
Date, Reading Giant, or other main crop varieties, it is 
best to allow’ fully 30 inches between the row’s, putting the 
sets 14 inches apart in the row's. A good deal also depends 
on the condition of the soil, as if deep and good, haulm 
growth is greater than it is in poor soil, hence more room 
is needed. Strong top3 produce more tubers than weak 
ones do. 


SHORT RBPLIHS. 

Aim. —See interesting article in our issue of June 2. 

- A. B. C.— See an interesting article on the subject 

in our issue of May 12, p. 132.- Anxious.— We should 

imagine your plant must he dry at the roots. Give it a 
good soaking of w’ater and w’eil mulch the soil, and we 

think you will see an improvement.- Grecnoaks.— 1 The 

soapsuds which you think of using will do good to the 
plants you mention. You may cover your Rose-bed with 
any of the Saxifrages or Tufted Pansies, both of w’hich do 

well grown in this way.- A. G. A. W.— See note in 

issue of June 2, p. 178, on Peach blister, from which your 

leaves are suffering.- Telegraph.—' The fruits do not set, 

hence the reason of their falling off. We fear you are 
cropping too hoavily and not feeding sufficiently. The 
leaves are very thin and flabby. Feed them well, and do 
not crop too heavily, and you will, we think, find a 

change.- IjCX iron.— Apply to one of the leading London 

florists.- J. M. B. Kid it on.— Exercise a little patience, 

and as spurs form ou the young wood, which has resulted 
from the pruning, you will have abundance of bloom as 

before.- Yorks.— See reply to “ W. M.” in our issue of 

June 2, p. 170.-/m/uirer.—The sample of leaf-mould 

that you send is very poor, there being in it far too many 
pieces of old rotten wood that are liable to cause fungus. 

so injurious to the roots of plants.- E. C. D.— You had 

better defer planting your Box till the autumn—say 
September. It can be bought cheaply from any good tree 

nurseryman.- F. R. S.— We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- P. IF.—If you can get liquid-manure use this in 

preference, giving it weak and often.- Clan y-Mor.— 

No, we would not advise you to water your flower-garden 

or, in fact, anything with sea-water.-S. S. A.—We 

have never seen leaves so had, being covered with green¬ 
fly. Mildew also was on some of the leaves, while others 
were attacked by blister, notes on which have appeared 
frequently lately. Well syringe the trees with soft-soap 
water to which has been added some Tobacco-juice, and 
for the mildew' try dusting with sulphur. You had better 
pick off the blistered leaves. 


*«* Any communications respecting plants or Bruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Oardevto 
Illustrated, 57, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. Be 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants. — R. Greening, J. D. E., 
W. Dyson , and F. W. AT.—The Bird Cherry (Census 

Padus).- Henry Debenham .—Diplocus glutinosus.- 

IF. R .—Scilla hispanica and Scilla hispanica alba.- 

J. A—The Lady’s Smock (Cardamine pratensis).- 

Denham.— Lonicera tatarica.- R. W. Lewis Lloyd. — 

Hymenophyllum tunbridgense.- E. P.— Kerri a japonic* 

fl.-pl. This is best increased by layers or by dividing the 

plant.- Geo. Ford.— Pyrus Malus floribunda, or one of 

its allied forms.- A Subscriber.—1, Adiantum cunea- 

tum ; 2, Adiantum formosum; 3, Adiantum eoncinnum 
latum; 4, Adiantum cuneatum Legrandi; 5, Adiantum 
eoncinnum ; 6, Adiantum cuneatum Luddcmannianum. 

- Constant Reader.— I, Iberis sempervirens ; 2, Doroni- 

cum caucasicum; 3, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 4, Wistaria 

sinensis.- Mrs. Chas. Edwards. —Crassula Candida. 

Several notes have lately appeared on the summer 

pruning of fruit-trees. See issue June 2, p. 178.- T. 

Monro.— Euonymus japonious argenteo m&rginatus.- 

E. C. II.— Tulip Hector.- Rostrevor.— Yellow flower. 

Azalea mollis; w’hite, Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternahi), the latter hardy against a wall. The Azalea 

must have peaty soil to grow in.- Mrs. Eliot. — 

Magnolia sp., but impossible to say which unless you send 

complete flower.- Mrs. Peel.— Cereus speriosissiuius. 

Apply to J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, S.W. - M. M. 

Turner. — No. 1 appears to be Polypodium Phegopteris 
(the Beech Fern); No. 2 may he Polystichum angulare 
(the Shield Fern), fronds from young plants. The fronds, 
however, being small and destitute of spores, it is impos¬ 
sible to positively determine what thev are.-Annie 

Wallis. —The Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padus).- Julian, 

Folkestone. — Kindly send fully-developed specimen.- 

Inquirer.- 1, The Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padus); 2, Weigela 

rosea; 3, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.- D. Bannatyne .— 

The Way-faring Tree (Viburnum Lantona). 

Catalogues received.— F. R. Pierson Co., Tarry- 
town, N.Y .—General Catalogue for 190*?. 
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NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Early preparation of Strawberry ground is of 
much importance, as then a natural settlement 
takes place before planting, and that a firm root- 
run is essential to their well*being has been 
proved over and over again. Put out two 
batches of plants, the one on fairly solid 
ground, the other on ground quite freshly 
trenched or even dug, and should the autumn 
prove dry it will soon be apparent which suits 
them best, and that, too, in spite of all the 
treading which may be given at planting time. 
True, ground cannot always be cleared of other 
crops soon enough to allow of this early pre¬ 
paration, but where practicable it should always 
be done, even if only a fortnight beforehand. 
In regard to trenching, the two-spit system as 
practised by many is a mistake, especially if the 
plants are to be destroyed after the second 
year’s fruiting. The Strawberry is to a great 
extent a surface-rooting subject, and the roots 
do not during the first year, when we expect 
the largest and best fruit, reach the manure 
thus deeply buried. Take one spit and the 
crumbs and tread the manure into the bottom. 
The young plants then get the benefit of it as 
soon as in active growth, fine fruit is produced 
the first season, and a heavy mulching of 
manure applied in November or December—the 
same being long, but thoroughly saturated with 
the urine, fortifies the plants against the strain 
of the second year’s crop, after which they are 
destroyed. The reason why so many Straw¬ 
berry-beds on light warm soils collapse during 
hot dry seasons is that autumn mulching 
is neglected, a little littery material being 
put round the plants just as they are 
coming into bloom, by which time often 
three parts of the moisture has escaped 
from .the soil. In such cases early and 
good runners cannot be obtained, as the 
parent plants are invariably badly affected by 
spider. In planting young beds always give a 
cube of good sound loam, ramming it well in 
round the balls and mulch with spent Mush¬ 
room-manure or even leaf-mould to the distance 
of a foot round each plant, and if the autumn 
proves dry give a couple of waterings with 
farmyard liquid at an interval of a fortnight 
after growth becomes vigorous. In many large 
places where the demand for pot and open-air 
bed plants is great, many ruimers are annually 
taken from two-year-old beds. This is a two¬ 
fold evil, the stock in the first place being 
weakly and smothered by the foliage of old 
plants, and trampling amongst the rows being 
a great nuisance. If those who have room 
would utilise the ground by tho margins of 
walks and in front of espalier trees for growing 
runners for stock, keeping all the bloom pinched 
off, they would find it an advantage in every 
way. Many growers devote a separate open 
sunny quarter of good ground each year to 
young plants for producing runners, allowing 
them to stand one year only and keeping the 
bloom pinched off. This may by some ba 
thought extravagant, but it pays in the end. 
When stock plants are grown by the margins 
of walks there is no region why the young 
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plants should not be layered into the fruiting 
pots at once instead of into small ones; the 
too common evil of the plant becoming root- 
bound before potting is done is thus avoided. 
Planting before this root-bound condition is 
reached is one of the main points in good open- 
air culture. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach Stones splitting.— Can you tell me the 
cause of Peaches going like the one sent f The tree seems 
healthy. It has 30 fruits on this year. I have three 
Royal George trees in the same house, and the fruits of 
these are oil sound.— H. J. L. ^ 

[Your Peaches have split stones. One very important 
constituent in the soil for stone fruits is lime, which enters 
largely into the process of stone formation and prevents 
in a great measure stone splitting. If your borders have 
not sufficient lime we would advise you to remake the 
border in the early autumn, before the leaves fall, replant 
the trees, and at the same time add a liberal quantity of 
air-slaked lime.] 

A fine crop Of Grapes.— Enclosed here¬ 
with I have pleasure in handing you a photo of 
one of my vineries taken lost autumn. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the photo did not come out so well as I 
anticipated, and it very inadequately represents 
the show of fruit I had. This house measures 
18 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, and on the three 
Vines (all Black Hamburgh) there were over 
140 bunches of Grapes. Some bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria are seen on photo in the 
adjoining house.—W. W. Hughes, Beech Tree 
House , Wall Heath, Dudley. 

Plum-leaves falling.—I have a Victoria 
Plum-tree that I planted about six years ago 
—now a handsome tree, very healthy—until 
recently haring made plenty of wood and full 
of foliage. It blossomed nearly all over, the 
fruit set well, and is abundant on the tree ; but 
nearly every branch that has fruit loses every 
leaf—still the young Plums remain. The centre 
of the tree is nearly divested of leaves, which 
curl and then drop off. What is the cause of 
this, and what remedy should I apply ? Will the 
fruit mature without the leaves ?— Elm Grove. 

[Very possibly your Plum-leaves have been 
Attacked by aphides—hence the curling and 
falling off. Of course, without the foliage the 
fruit will be of little value. Please send a shoot 
and then we will be better able to help you.] 

Strawberries flowering.— The Straw¬ 
berry crop is one of the most important to 
market growers in South Hants, as nearly all 
the land in many parishes is devoted solely to 
its culture. As the last two seasons have been 
very poor ones, the prospect for this year’s crop 
wob watched with more than usual anxiety. 
Fortunately the winter proved favourable, and 
the spring has been wet and cool, and although 
the bloom is late it is abundant and strong, and 
the beds look very promising for a good crop. 
As a proof of the dryness of the soil all last 
summer, I may mention that the runners could 
not form any roots until October, and it was 
only by cutting them off and dibbling them into 
beas that we could get them rooted enough for 
planting. Even these late plants are now 
sending up fine trusses of blooms. Royal 
Sovereign is very much grown, as it is very fine, 
crops freely, and is a strong grower, but it is 
not so good a traveller aB Sir J. Paxton ; in fact, 
as an all-round market sort the variety is not 


yet raised that is to supersede Sir J. Paxton, 
at least, in this soil. As a pot-Strawberry for 
rivate gardens or where the fruit is grown for 
ome use, Royal Sovereign is all that can be 
desired.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Fruit prospects. —The present appear¬ 
ance of hardy fruits leads me to expect a better 
crop than I have had for some years past. 
Apples have flowered magnificently and are set¬ 
ting in great abundance, and the trees look 
healthier than I have seen them for a long time 
past. We have had good soaking rains during 
the past spring, and the flowering period was 
free from any severe frosts or gales of wind, 
Pears have been a wonderful sight as regaids 
bloom, and at the present time there are plenty 
of young fruits sotting. Cherry-trees, both 
dessert and Morello, have been wreathed in 
bloom, and look like yielding heavy crops; of 
course, there is the critical stage of stoning to 
get over yet. Plums and Damsons are very 
variable, out probably there will bo heavy crops 
in places. Wall fruits are very variable ; 
Apricots generally a thin crop ; Peaches and 
Nectarines variable. Strawberries look well at 
present, only needing some good rains to swell 
them off. Bush fruits of all kinds look very 
well, and, taking gardens collectively, it looks 
as if this year would be one of the most fruitful 
we have had. Up to the present the season has 
been very late, but a little of the present warm 
weather will bring all up to its proper season by 
midsummer.—J. G., Gosport. 

Strawberries.— Haring layered a suffi¬ 
cient number to provide stock for forcing in 
pots, attention should next be paid to layering 
for making new beds, commencing first of all 
with those to be planted thickly on early borders 
for giving the first outdoor crop next year. For 
the main or permanent beds, unless they are 
very limited in number, perhaps the best 
method is to layer into cubes of turf turned up¬ 
side down and let into the soil just below the 
level, so that they may be readily watered. 
These lift later on intact, and if the work of 
layering is well done and they get the requisite 
attention afterwards, the plants so raised are 
little, if anything, inferior to the pot-raised 
stuff. Of course, the above remarks refer only 
to those plants intended for planting early in 
August or as soon as the ground is cleared for 
them. For planting in spring, pegging down in 
the ordinary soil is sufficient, as very good 
material will then be ready for laying in in 
nursery rows to winter till the new beds are 
ready. It sometimes happens that the plots 
on the early borders have not been properly 
prepared for the reception of the Strawberry 
plants, as such borders are in great request for 
raising seedlings of many kinds for transplant¬ 
ing. If this is the case, these plots should be 
prepared at once by bastard trenching and 
putting in a goodly quantity of well-decayed 
manure, finishing off by treading well to assist 
in firming the soil, for the Strawberry likes a 
firm bed or border, and ground dug at this time 
of the year will require treading over two or 
three times before planting takes place. For 
this reason the digging should not be delayed 
a day longer than is necessary to clear the 
present crops. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Though Cannae are not 
a success everywhere outside, the new dwarf 
varieties are lovely when grown in good-sized 
pots under glass. They make an effective group 
in the conservatory just now, whilst outside, 
unless the bed is specially prepared and the spot 
is well sheltered, they are often in our district 
a dismal failure. More might be done with 
L'lies in pots so as to have a succession nearly 
all the year round now. Lilium longiflorura is 
a special feature, and if retarded bulbs are 
potted a succession may be kept up for a long 
time. The lancifolium sections are coming in, 
and will continue for a long time if kept in 
different temperatures. Some may be plunged 
outside for late-flowering. The golden-rayed 
Lily, L. aura turn, does not bear much forcing, 
but permitted to come on in a cool-house it 
makes a grand plant. For some years I have 
grown the double Tiger Lily in pots, and very 
useful it is in the conservatory where varietj r is 
wanted. Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Begonias 
make a grand blaze of bloom, but one soon tires 
of those banks of colour, and is glad to get a 
few plants from the stove, or to grow such 
annuals as Schizanthus in variety, which, when 
well grown, makes large bushes 4 feet to 5 feet 
high and nearly as much through. The seed 
must be sown early in autumn, and the plants 
kept moving steadily all the winter. Statice 
profusa in good specimens is a distinct thing 
which attracts attention and makeB a good 
exhibition plant for the summer shows. Plum¬ 
bago capensis, either in pots, trained round a 
globular trainer, or planted out against a wall 
or pillar, or as a standard in the border of the 
conservatory, is a useful plant, though the 
flowers are too fragile for cutting. The large- 
fbwering Clematises are charming pot-plants 
when well done under cool treatment under 
glass. Coleuses have gone out of fashion, but 
they are easily grown, and some of the newer 
varieties are bright and effective where one 
oinnot afford Caladiums, Crotons, or Dracaenas. 
Some of the large Palms are usually turned out 
now and plunged in sheltered dells about the 
grounds to make room for plants from the 
warmer houses. Shade from climbers will be 
crateful now, but should be kept within bounds. 
Mandevilla running about under the roof is one 
of the sweetest summer-flowering climbers we 
have. 

Stove. —A stock of plants suitable for table 
decoration should be provided. Caladium argy- 
rites makes a pretty table plant in a 5-inch pot. 
Crotons, small bright Dracaenas, Cocos Palms, 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatus, Asparagus 
plumosus nanus, and Maiden-hair Ferns are all, 
more or less, useful, and are easily grown in a 
low, warm house, lightly shaded when the sun 
h bright. Any specimen which may require 
repotting should be seen to at once. Palms, if 
grown in heat and moisture, and any plants not 
required in the house, should be moved to a 
cooler house as soon as the weather is settled 
and the plants hardened a bit. Some of the 
hardiest may be plunged or planted in some 
sheltered spot ana kept there till the autumn. 
Bougainvilleas of specimen size may be taken to 
the conservatory to flower. All plants will 
require more water now. Allamandas and 
other flowering plants showing trusses of bloom 
should have liquid-manure twice a week. Use 
a* much tire-heat as will keep up the night 
temperature to 65 degs. Ixoras will do with a 
little more heat, but keep them at the warm 
end of the house. When the thermometer 
rises to 80 degs., and the outside air is warm 
and soft, ventilate as freely as is necessary to 
keep the foliage strong and vigorous. All things 
are the better for ventilation when genial 
conditions prevail outside. 

Repotting 1 hard-wooded plants.— 
Bj content with small shifts and do not repot 
till the shift is needed is good advice. Drain 
the pots so that the surplus water will pass 
away freely. This is one of the most important 
items in plant growing. Do not disturb the 
roots more than is absolutely necessary in 
removing old drainage from the bottom of the 
ball. Do not bury the collar of the plant 
deeper than it was before. A soft-wooded 
plant may not suffer from deep planting, but it 
means death to a plant with a ligneous stem. 
Get the best peat, break it up with the hands, 


and add an eighth part of sharp clean sand. 
Pot very firmly, using a blunt potting stick to 
work it down by the side of the ball. Water 
very carefully after potting, and never water 
till the conditioTi has been ascertained by tap¬ 
ping the side of the pot. Never repot any 
plant when the ball of roots is very dry. 
Moisten the ball first, wait an hour for the 
surplus to drain away, and then repot. The 
best time to repot is immediately after flower¬ 
ing. Use the syringe freely over the foliage. 

Late Peach - house. —Thin the young 
shoots as much as is necessary, and keep them 
tied on to the trellis. Moisten the roots when 
necessary with liquid-manure. Thin the fruits 
finally to the number the tree is able to carry 
without injury. This may vary according to 
the condition of the tree from 9 to 18 fruits to 
the square yard. With judicious feeding a 
healthy tree will carry the larger number, but 
many who wish the fruits to be as large as 
possible will take only one to the square foot. 

Flg-hOUBe. —As soon as the first crop is all 
gathered the syringe may be used freely again, 
and the house kept a little closer to swell on the 
second crop, which soon follows the first. Give 
liquid-manure freely, and pinch the young wood 
if any attempt is made at growth. 

Window gardening. — The forecourt 
may be embellished with plants in tubs. 
Hydrangeas which have been kept cool, and 
Agapanthus umbellatus, with Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved Geraniums, will, if rightly placed, help to 
extend the window garden. Something similar 
may be carried out at the back of the house if 
in town, where there is not much room for 
planting things out. 

Outdoor garden. — The old blotched- 
leaved Aucuba japoMca is much improved w hen 
laden with berries, and one or two male plants 
are sufficient to fertilise the blossoms of a large 
garden. If the male blooms first, which some¬ 
times happens, the pollen should be collected, 
kept dry, and used upon the flowers of the 
female when the latter are ready. The Labur¬ 
nums and Thorns have been lovely, but the 
Lilacs in many places have suffered from the 
frosts. This is the best time to shorten the 
long, struggling branches of old Lilacs ; there is 
plenty of time for the shoots to make and ripen 
the new growth. If it is necessary to prune 
deciduous flowering shrubs, the best time is as 
soon as the flowers fade, and no crop will be 
lost. How sweet masses of white and red Pinks 
are when in bloom, and the glaucous tint of the 
foliage when in a mass is pleasant to look upon 
at other seasons, especially in winter, when 
there is a lack of colour in the garden. Give 
liquid-manure to Roses, herbaceous Phloxes, 
and Hollyhocks. Mulch beds of Stocks and 
Asters if fine flowers are wanted. Pyrethrums 
are beautiful for cutting, and if cut from freely, 
a second crop will be produced in many in¬ 
stances. Prick out, 4 inches to 6 inches apart, 
early-sown seedling biennials and perennials as 
soon as they can be handled. 

Fruit garden. — Dress the patches of 
American-blight on Apple-trees with a brush 
dipped in paraffin-oil. There is a good deal of 
this pest in suburban gardens, ana the attack 
must be persistent. Though paraffin is not a 
safe remedy for dressing the trees all over the 
branches, it may be safely applied in spots 
where the insects usually collect. The reason 
why the blight is so common in some districts 
in suburban gardens is it spreads from one 
garden to another, and soon covers a large 
district. Country gardens are more isolated, 
and, with watchfulness, may be kept clear. 
Caterpillars, when they form in clusters on 
the branches of Apple-trees, must be dealt with 
promptly. In some cases the ends of the shoots 
may be cut off and the insects removed; in 
others spraying should be adopted. A good 
deal may be done with clean water, where the 
water is laid on, and pressure can be obtained 
to use a hose. In town gardens, where water 
can be obtained at a cheap rate, it may be used 
during the summer with advantage for washing 
the fruit-trees. Raspberries should be mulched 
with manure, and Fears on the Quince and 
Paradise must be mulched with good manure, as 
being surface-rooting, they need a good deal of 
support. Thin Peaches and Apricots where the 
trees are heavily cropped. The fruit may be 
used for tarts. 
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Vegetable garden. —Plant out Celery 
as fast as the trenches can be got ready. The 
Turnip-rooted Celery (Celeriac) might be more 
grown ; it is sure to be appreciated. Earth up 
late Potatoes before the tops get too high, 
making a sharp ridge to throw off water. Very 
few, even now, give Potatoes enough room. All 
except the early short-topped kinds should 
have 3 feet between the rows. If land is scarce 
late Turnips may be sown or late Broccoli plan¬ 
ted between the rows. In the latter case every 
alternate row should be missed. Fill up all 
spare frames with Cucumbers, Melons, Capsi¬ 
cums, or something useful. See that all root 
crops are properly thinned, special attention 
being given Parsnips, main crop of Carrots, 
Beet, and Turnips. Parsley should be thinned 
to 9 inches. On good land a foot between the 
plants may be allowed. Disbud and tie Toma¬ 
toes, both under glass and outside. Fruits 
ripening should be left on plants till ripe—they 
will be better flavoured. Keep the hoe going 
among the weeds. Liquid-manure should be 
given to Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, and 
Celery. Fruit-trees carrying a crop will also 
take it with advantage. Cut out all flower- 
stems from Rhubarb and Seak&le. There is yet 
time to plant Runner Beans for a late crop, and 
if the stock of Parsley is not adequate sow on a 
warm site for winter use. E. Hobday. 


THH COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

June. 18th. —Pegged down Verbenas, Helio¬ 
tropes, and other plants inclined to straggle. 
Pruned Lilacs to keep them within bounds ; 
only the long branches are cut out. Thinned 
the buds of some of the Roses where crowded ; 
some kinds require this, others do not come so 
crowded with buds. Scattered a little guano 
among the plants and watered it in. Earthed 
up late Potatoes, leaving a sharp ridge. 

June 19th .—Sowed more dwarf French Beans, 
chiefly Canadian Wonder ; also several rows of 
late Peas, including Ne Plus Ultra, Autocrat, 
and Walker’s Perpetual. Gave a further thin¬ 
ning to the young wood of Peaches outside, and 
nailed in a tew of the longest shoots to prevent 
damage from winds. Planted out more Brussels 
Sprouts and other Greens. Potted off Cine¬ 
rarias from boxes. Shifted into larger pots a 
lot of Adiantums of various kinds. 

June 20th .—Planted out more Celery. Sowed 
Lettuces on the ridges. Plunged out a lot of 
specimen Fuchsias and other plants from con¬ 
servatory to make room. Work among Cucum¬ 
bers and Tomatoes under glass is almost con¬ 
tinuous now, as the plants are growing fast, mid 
stopping and tying must not be neglected. 
Layered Strawberries in pots for early forcing ; 
this work will be continued from time to time 
till a sufficient stock has been secured both for 
forcing and planting out. 

June 21st .—Scattered guano and superphos¬ 
phate over the Asparagus plantations during a 
showery time. Shall soon discontinue cutting. 
Mulched Vegetable Marrows and other things 
that required help with manure. Top-dressed 

S lants on rockery with rich soil to keep out 
rought. Thinned late Grapes, and top-dressed 
borders with artificial manure. Gave also to 
Dahlias and Hollyhocks and other plants which 
required it. Sowed Rampion. 

June 22nd .—Dressed gravel walks with weed¬ 
killer. Repotted Genistas and Azaleas, 
j Shifted on young Gardenias, Crotons, Poin- 
settias, and Cocos Palms. Moved Gloxinias 
just coming into bloom to a shady part of con¬ 
servatory. Gave a look round climbers in con¬ 
servatory to thin and arrange growths. Thinned 
finally Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums in pots 
in orchard-house. Pricked off Primulas and 
potted off double Primulas. 

June 23rd .—Washed fruit-trees on south 
walls with hose. Sowed more Endive. Tied 
up Lettuces to blanch. Planted out a lot of 
young Tree Carnations in a prepared bed. They 
make more growth planted out than when 
grown in pots, and may be lifted quite safely if 
helped on for a time in a warm, shady house 
after potting up. Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
houses. Little and often is the rule adopted. 
Sowed a few early scarlet Horn Carrots for 
drawing in late autumn and winter. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CROTONS. 

During the latter half of the sixties several 
varieties of Croton were introduced from the 
Sooth Sea Islands, and with continual additions 
from the same eource, as well as numerous seed¬ 
lings raised in this country and on the Continent, 
the list of garden varieties is now a very exten¬ 
sive one. They are the most popular of stove 
tine-foliaged plants at the present day, the 
leaves being coloured with endless shades and 
combinations of red, yellow, and green, while 
in shape they are equally variable. Many of 
them are extremely popular as table plants, 
for grown with a single stem and allowed ample 
space for their long, arching leaves to develop, 
they are very graceful, suggesting to a certain 
extent a golden fountain. .Some of the broader- 
leaved varieties are even brighter in colour than 
the narrow ones, and though less graceful they 
form a very prominent feature in the stove at 
all seasons. Crotons, too, if well hardened off, 
may be employed for the decoration of the 
greenhouse during the summer, while even in 
the dwelling-house they will stand some time 
without injury, provided they are properly 
supplied with water and the leaves sponged 
03 asionally. 

Given sufficient heat and moisture Crotons 


Rothschild, Chelsoni, Countess, Delight, 
Disraeli, elegantissimus. Flambeau, Flamingo, 
Golden Ring, Johannis, Morti, musaicus, 
Nestor, Queen Victoria, Reidi, ruberrimus, 
Sunshine, Thomsoni, undulatus, Van (Erstedi, 
Warreni, and Williamsi. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ericas after blooming.—I have bought 
three Heaths in full flower—red, blush, and 
yellow. Kindly tell me what treatment they 
should receive when they go out of flower. I 
can give them a cold-frame or greenhouse, tem¬ 
perature about 50 degs. in winter.—H. M. B. 

[Directly your Heaths have finished flowering 
cut them into shape, shortening back the long, 
vigorous shoots to about one-third of their 
length. Then place them in the greenhouse, 
where they will soon start into growth, and as 
soon as the young shoots are about half an inch 
long repot in sandy peat, which must be pressed 
down very firmly. After this the plants should 
be kept in the greenhouse till they have 
recovered from the check, when a cold-frame is 
a good place for them till towards autumn when 
the nights grow cold, at which time remove 
them into the greenhouse.] 

Flowering plants for the autumn. 

—I am putting up a lean to greenhouse, 19 feet, 
by 8 feet, south-east aspect, and would be • 


der Rose, Forsythias, double-blossomed Cher¬ 
ries, and Spirrea confusa. When the above are 
all over the earliest of the ordinary summer 
occupants of the greenhouse will be unfolding 
their blossoms. In such a structure Vines may 
be grown, but if y r our object is to render it as 
attractive as possible a few climbers planted in 
a prepared border will prove more satisfactory. 

| Five climbers will be ample—say, Clematis 
i indivisa, Passiflora Imperatnce Eugenie, Passi- 
flora Constance Elliot, Plumbago capensis, and 
Abutilon Golden Queen, or a roof clothed with 
Fuchsias forms a delightful summer feature. 
Good varieties for such a purpose are General 
Roberts, Monarch, Olympia, The Shah, and 
Lustre. A good heating apparatus is the 
' Loughborough boiler, particulars of which arc 
' to be found in the advertising columns of recent 
numbers of Gardening Illustrated. A No. 1 
boiler, with a flow and return of 4-inch pipe 
along the front of the house and at the end, 
should enable you to maintain a minimum 
temperature of 45 degs. during the winter. ] 

Grafting Epiphyllums. —Kindly inform 
me when Epiphyllums are grafted, wbat stock 
is used, and method of grafting?— Cacti and 
Succulent. 

[The stock on which Epiphyllum truncatum 
and its numerous varieties are usually grafted 
is Pereskia aculeata, a rambling-growing spiny 
plant, which is readily propagated by cuttings. 



Croton Sanderi. 


are very easily raised from cuttings ; indeed, 
this is the method exclusively followed for 
increasing them. Cuttings may be taken at 
any season, but the spring months are the best. 
They should be taken oft* at a length of 4 inches 
to (j inches, inserted firmly into small pots of 
sandy soil, and plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, 
in a stove propagating-case. In a month or so 
the cuttings will be rooted, when they should 
be hardened off and given the ordinary atmos¬ 
phere of the stove. The young plants are then 
ready for shifting into larger pots, but it should 
bo borne in mind that comparatively small pots 
are the more useful for dropping into ornamen¬ 
tal vases for the table, added to which the 
leaves acquire a brighter colour when the 
roots are pot-bound than they do where ample 
!*pace is allowed them. The soil, toD, must not 
bo too rich, as this has a similar effect. Of 
course, the plants must be shaded at first after 
being taken from the propagating-case, but they 
should be gradually inured to full sunshine, as 
it is in this way, and in a structure reeking with 
moisture, that they are seen at their best. 
Large specimen plants used at one time to be 
seen at the various exhibitions, but this method 
of growing them is now not often followed, as 
specimens are now a days not viewed with any 
particular favour. 

An extremely pretty kind is that herein 
)'lustrated—Croton Sanderi, and beside this the 
f dlowing are all good : Andreanus, angusti- 
lolius, Baron Frank Selltece-,--Baroness Jamfs de 
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obliged for a list of suitable plants for the 
coming autumn and winter. Also whether you 
recommend Vines, and the best and cheapest 
heating apparatus ? —Amateur. 

[Of autumn flowering plants for your green¬ 
house you may depend upon Chrysanthemums, 
Pelargoniums, both of the Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved sections, Salvia splendens, whose bril¬ 
liant scarlet flowers seem to enliven the lighter 
tints of the Chrysanthemums, while Primula 
obconica and the flowering Cannas, which 
bloom during the summer, will often keep up a 
succession till autumn is well advanced. At 
that season, too, numerous subjects may be pre¬ 
pared for flowering during the early months of 
the year. For this purpose pot up some 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Scilla sibirica, 
Chionodoxa Lucilire, Lily of the Valley, and 
Spirreas, and stand them in a bed out-of-doors 
covered with ashes or Cocoa-nut-refuse till they 
are well rooted, when the plants may be taken 
into the greenhouse. Of these the bulbs may be 
obtained by the end of September, while for the ] 
best Spiral and Lily of the Valley one must 
wait for another couple of months. In the 
greenhouse these plants will come on gradually 
and render that structure gay at a time when 
their relatives out-of-doors still wear their 
winter garb. Some hardy shrubs, too, are par¬ 
ticularly valuable in the same way, and are 
largely grown for flowering in the greenhouse. 
The best of these would include Azalea mollis, 
Rhododendrons, Deutzia gracilis, Lilacs, Guel- 


| Grafting is exceedingly simple, the stock being 
cut off at the height required, and split down 
I the centre for about an inch. Then take a 
small branch of Epiphyllum (from 3 inches to 
4 inches long is a very suitable size), fashion the 
I lower portion in the shape of a wedge, insert it 
I into the stock, taking care to fit the cut portions 
as accurately as possible together, and tie 
securely. A good plan is to put a stick to each 
grafted plant, as the scion can then be tied more 
firmly in position, and it also serves to support 
the graft, which is rather top-heavy, and apt to 
split off unless secured in this way. After 
grafting, the plants may be either stood in a 
close propagating-case, or on the shady side of a 
warm-house. If this latter, they must be 
* syringed two or three times a day in order to 
keep the grafts fresh till a union is complete, 
which will be in about a month, after which 
they must bo exposed to more light and air. 
Grafting may be successfully performed from 
spring to early autumn, the present season being 
a very good one for the purpose.] 

Growing Eucharis.— Will you please 
tell me the culture of Eucharis Lilies, and 
would they bloom at Christmas if wanted ?— 
A. E. G. 

[The Eucharis is essentially a stove plant— 
that is to say, it needs at least a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. during the winter, and if 
required to bloom at that season a night tern 
perature of 60 decs, to 65 degs., with a rise or 
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10 degs. or a little lew during the day, must be 
maintained. A very suitable compost is two* 
thiids good fibrous loam to one-third leaf- 
mould, with a liberal admixture of pieces of 
charcoal about the size of a Hazel-nut, and 
coarse silver-sand. Care must be taken not to 
overpot, and in the case of established speci¬ 
mens they may remain in the same pot for years 
and continue in robust health. For single 
bulbs, pots 5 inches and 6 inches in diameter 
will be ample, and where three bulbs are put 
into one pot 6 inches and 7 inches will suffice. 
Drain thoroughly, as stagnant moisture iB very 
detrimental to the health of the Eucharis, and 
in all stages the watering must be carefully 
done, as ah excess of water has ruined many 
fine plants. The sharcoal is of great service in 
keeping the soil in a porous condition. During 
the summer a moderate amount of shading is 
necessary, and at that season the structure in 
which they are growing may, with sun-heat, be 
allowed to run up to 80 degs. or 90 degs. Some 
cultivators prefer plunging the pots in bottom- 
heat, but this is by no means necessary. While 
the Eucharis may be had in flower at Christ¬ 
mas, it is somewhat erratic in its behaviour, 
and the market growers who make a feature of 
maintaining a supply of cut-flowers to a greater 
or less extent all the year round grow them by 
the thousand, so that should a few fail at the 
expected time others will take their place. 
Those that are intended to bloom about Christ¬ 
mas and the new year are given a partial rest 
by keeping them somewhat cooler during July 
and August, but thev must on no account be 
dried off as many bulbs are, for the Eucharis is 
essentially an evergreen, and any attempt to 
treat it otherwise will only result in failure.] 

Growing: SchizanthUB. —Please tell me 
in your paper how to treat Schizanthuses. I 
have grown them from seed this year, and they 
have grown up tall and spiky, not like the 
plants at the recent Temple Show. Ought they 
to be pinched off early, so as to make them 
shoot out from the bottom ?— Deniiam. 


[To obtain large specimens the Schizanthuses 
are sown in early autumn, potted off as soon as 
they can be handled, and kept during the 
winter close to the glass in a structure from 
which frost is just excluded. Seed sown in the 
spring will make useful flowering plants for the 
greenhouse in the summer. The one important j 
item in their culture is to keep the plants as 
near to the glass as possible in the greenhouse, 
and allow a free circulation of air amongst 
them. Ti e points of the shoots, too, should be 
pinched out while the plants are still small, and 
again later on if necessary. In this way good 
sturdy plants aie obtained, which will yield a 
fine display. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for the spring sown plants to 
flower in. As the pots get full of roots an occa¬ 
sional watering with liquid-manure will be of 
great service. A variety of Schizanthus shown 
at the recent exhibition in the Temple Gardens 
promises to be of great value, as beautiful speci¬ 
mens not more than 18 inches high were laden 
with charming blossoms. Numerous tints and 
markings were represented amongst them, the 
plants being exhibited under the name of 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis. ] 

Freesias. —The moat important considera¬ 
tion in the culture of Freesias is the thorough 
ripening of the bulbs. If these are not well 
matured the best cultivation in other respects 
will be absolutely wasted. Some vears ago in 
a nursery some hundreds of bulbs that had 
passed out of flower were cleared off the shelves 
to make room for other subjects and placed 
temporarily beneath the staging. In this 
position they were, owing to press of other 
work, overlooked until the foliage was dying 
down, when it was thought needless to shift 
them. The next season the whole batch, which 
had made fine-sized bulb3, was, as might have 
been expected, practically flowerless, but the 
following year, after being well ripened on 
sunny shelves, the bulbs bloomed profusely. 
As soon as the foliage shows signs of turning 
yellow water should be gradually withheld and 
the soil allowed to become dry. The pots 
should be placed on a sunny shelf close to the 
glass in a dry greenhouse, no moisture, atmos¬ 
pheric or otherwise, being allowed to affect the 
soil. This is a more natural method ef pro¬ 
cedure than that of shaking tke bulbs out of the 
soil and placing on a sunny shelf beneath a 
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bell-glass, which is also credited with satisfac¬ 
tory results. Early potting is advisable, and 
this gives a longer season of growth and more 
vigorous habit than late potting and forwarding 
by means of heat, which invariably weaken the 
flowering capabilities of the plants. July is 
none too soon to pot if the bulbs are procurable 
at that time.—8. 

Climbing: Olerodendrons.— The Clero- 
dendrons in our gardens may be divided into 
two distinct classes ; firstly, those with large 
leaves and a shrubby habit of growth, of which 
C. fallax furnishes a well-known example, and, 
secondly, the climbing kinds, represented 
among others by C. Balfouri, a plant of easy 
culture, whose flowers are borne in the 
greatest profusion. It is sometimes met 
with trained to a balloon-shaped trellis or 
secured in some formal manner, but to my 
mind it is far more pleasing when treated os a 
rafter plant and allowed to grow in a loose and 
informal fashion. When in a thriving state it 
flowers freely and maintains a succession for 
some time during the summer months. A 
marked and particularly attractive feature of 
this Clerodendron is the contrast between the 
pure white inflated calyx and the bright crim¬ 
son flower which protrudes therefrom. Clero¬ 
dendron Bplendens is a very showy species with 
scarlet blossoms. It does not strike from cut¬ 
tings so readily as the others, and more care is 
required in its general culture. Between the 
two above mentioned a hybrid has been 
obtained. This is C. speciosum, in which the 
inflated calyces are reddish, while the flowers 
are deep rose. It is very free both in growth 
and flower, but the marked contrast in tint, 
which forms such a feature of C. Balfouri, is 
wanting in this. 


VBBNS. 

M&iden-h&ir Ferns flailing:. —Enclosed 
two fronds were cut in my greenhouse, one per¬ 
fectly health)', whioh is now, however, showing 
signs of becoming affected in the same manner 
as the other. I am quite at a loss to account 
for their present condition. They were appar¬ 
ently perfectly healthy. The plants are in a 
shady position, not liable to draught, carefully 
looked after as regards watering ; night tem¬ 
perature 55 degs. to 60 degs. I may mention 
that this has occurred on several other occasions 
this year to this Fern. The fronds will be to all 
appearance perfectly healthy one day, and quite 
withered up on the next, generally going one at 
a time. 1 have moved the plant about to 
different positions, very bright or very much 
shaded in my greenhouse, but always with the 
same result. None of my other Ferns have ever 
been similarly affected. If you can suggest an 
explanation I shall be greatly obliged.— Adian- 
tum. 

[The fronds received have the appearance of 
having been scorched by sulphur fumes, but it 
is difficult to determine the actual cause. We 
have known of several instances, where the 
boilers adjoin the house, of sulphur fumes 
escaping through the walls in consequence of the 
damper having been pushed in too close. This 
is more likely to occur at this season of the year, 
when the fires are shut off close during the day. 
Exposure to cold winds is another cause, but as 
the fronds do not show the mischief until a day 
or two afterwards it is often ascribed to some 
other influence. The sun coming on the fronds 
while they are damp will also cause discolora¬ 
tion. An overdose of manure-water will have 
the same effect. The Adiantums are very 
sensitive, especially when the fronds are young 
and grown under shading. Started in sunlight 
they may be grown on almost fully exposed to 
the sun—that is, provided watering is carefully 
attended to—but taken from a shady position 
and exposed they invariably suffer.] 


!•“* A a many of the moat interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” fom the very 
Iteginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most, useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue , which will he marked thus %* 


V AN ENGLISH GARDEN IN MALTA. 
Taking up one of my back numbers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated the other day, I was striick 
by an illustration of a typical English garden, 
with its long mixed border with a back row of 
Hollyhocks, its clumps of Phloxes and Del¬ 
phiniums, and its edging of Lobelias and Tufted 
Pansies. Immediately 1 thought of such another 
garden in the suburbs of one of the smokiest 
towns in the north of England, which is culti¬ 
vated by an old gardening friend of mine, who, 
when I last saw him, was lamenting his lot in 
having to contend against the many disadvan¬ 
tages which arise from the proximity of a manu¬ 
facturing town. Here, in Malta, there are no 
smoke, no snow, no frost, no polluted atmosphere 
to tight against, but that sweet old garden is far 
from my attaining. Colour I get in plenty. 
There is no mistake about the blueness of the 
sea and sky, the whiteness of the houses and the 
rocks, the red of the Oleander and Pomegranate ; 
but perhaps it is my patriotism that does not 
allow me to see beauty in these. My 

country, with its trees and fields, its sweet 
gardens and Grassy lawns, is more beautiful 
than anything the sunny south can show. The 
chief obstacles to such gardening here are the 
great heat and excessive dryness from May to 
October, and the violent salt-laden winds 
from October to May. The cool season 

is from November to April, and things grow 
rapidly then, provided they are strong 

enough to resist the wind and brine; 

but Asters, Zinnias, Balsams, Nasturtiums, 
single Dahlias, and even the Rose bushes, are 
all blackened and ruined by the prevailing 
north-westerly or north-easterly winds. When 
the weather gets calmer, and consequently 
hotter, these plants do better, but the heat does 
not then suit the Stocks, the Lobelias, the 
Tufted Pansies, the Salpiglossis, and the Gaillar- 
dias, and consequently we can never get the 
same combination of plants that does so much 
to harmonise the colouring of the garden, and 
the eye-resting green lawn is an impossibility. 
Rain generally ceases in April and comes again 
about September, and on a shallow soil haroly 
ever more than a spade deep and resting on a 
very porous rock, one may, perhaps, keep the 
plants growing, but it is only after tne daily use 
of the watering-can. The garden is never fresh 
and green, the leaves are dusty, the Sweet Peas 
never get beyond June, their season being very 
fleeting, the Rose and Honeysuckle fade quickly, 
Roses falling after two days and their scent 
being hardly perceivable. Even that most useful 
plant the Tom Thumb Nasturtium, which in 
my garden cannot be sown before February, is 
over by June, for the plants get so leggy and 
large as to be unmanageable, and are covered 
with huge caterpillars which almost rival in hue 
the flowers themselves. Of course, some plants 
are comparatively easy to manage, provided 
they get attention in the way of watering. 
For instance, the Zinnia and the Balsam flower 
and seed so profusely in summer that the bed 
they occupied is sure to be covered with seed¬ 
lings, which during the spring months give as 
much trouble as the weeds themselves. The 
Lobelia, which I was told could not be grown 
here, does very well indeed up to J uly, and at 
present is growing all over my garden walks, 
though it has nothing more congenial to root 
in than 4 inches of stone chippings. Carnations, 
too, do very well, but seedB must not be sown 
before October. My first seeds were sown on 
the 19th of June, and they were up next even¬ 
ing, and the seedlings had died before a week 
was over. The Cineraria makes a fine bedding- 
out plant if sown in September and planted out 
in some sheltered spot. It blooms profusely 
during March, April, and May, and makes a 
beautiful show of colour. The Tuberous 
Begonia and Calceolaria are unknown in the 
flower garden, but the Begonia is thriving with 
me so far, and wdll, I hope, prove a success. 

One of the most satisfactory and, perhaps, 
the best of our climbers is the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium. A wall, 12 feet high, covered 
with a cerise, mauve, or pink Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium to the depth, perhaps, of 2 feet is 
certainly picturesque, and the plants bloom 
almost continuously through the heat of sum¬ 
mer and gales of winter, and, unlike the other 
climbers, their glossy green leaves are not so 
apt to get dust-covered. With the exception of 
Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas, bulb \ 
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do fairly well. The few shady valleys here are 
covered in spring with Polyanthus Narcissi, all 
growing with the sweet confusion of wild 
flowers. The Arum Lily is so common as to 
be of no account at all, and Ixias increase very 
rapidly in the beds. The Tulip, Crocus, and 
Scilla cannot be grown at all satisfactorily. 
The Tulip flower appears without the leaves, 
remains a day or two, and then disappears, and 
the Crocus and Scilla die away just the same. 

As I have said before, gay flowers we may 
have in profusion, but the sweet, unobtrusive 
Primrose, the Lily of the Valley, the Forget- 
me-not, the Daisy, and the majority of the 
simple flowers associated with our old English 
gardens are not for this climate. They do not 
love the yellow, glaring sun, but leave it and 
the deep blue sky and the glistening white 
rocks to the more showy Geranium, the scarlet 
Poppy, the gay Oleander, and the vivid Pome¬ 
granate. Cyril Leach. 

“ If odder,'' 1 Sliema, Malta. 

LILIUM ODORUM. 

This handsome Lily is the bearer of quite a 
variety of names. It is referred to as L. japoni- 


yellow tone is revealed, this passing to creamy- 
white with age, and finally to an almost ivory-1 
white. 

It is one of the most fragrant of all Lilies, and 
has not that strong scent that cannot by 
some be long endured. The strong character- \ 
istic feature of the foliage is also marked in the 1 
picture, while in height the plant usually 
attains to 2-£ feet or thereabouts. It may be ; 
grown in pots, and is perfectly hardy. So fine 
a group as that portrayed is worth considerable 
care. 

Planting. —Some importance in growing this 
Lily is the position, and no botter place can be 
assigned than a sheltered spot on the western 
side of a group of shrubs—Lawson’s Cypress for 
example. In such a place the plants will be 
free from cold cutting winds ; be protected from 
the greatest heat of the day, and yet so placed 
that fresh air can get to them. In such a 
spot take out a hole feet deep, 6 inches of 
which should be replaced with clinkers or rough 
material for drainage. The remaining space 
must then be filled with loam and peat in equal 
parts. Road-grit or sharp sand should also be 
added liberally, and, if available, old mortar 


dealing carefully with any fresh fibrous roots 
then on the plants. Dry imported bulbs may 
be planted at any time up to the end of Feb¬ 
ruary—indeed, some planted even later have 
done excellently. In this case, however, success 
depends on the condition of the bulbs and how 
these come to hand. In late planting of dry 
bulbs the roots are best kept cool till more 
favoured weather arrives. Protection, such as 
a mound of Cocoa-nut-fibre over the spot, suffi¬ 
ciently thick to take the ordinary rainfall and 
prevent undue saturation of the soil while the 
bulbs are still inactive, should be given against 
excessive wet. 


Lilium odorum. From a photograph by Miss Williuott, Warley Place. 


cum, and to this name the above is bracketed as 
a synonym. It is also called L. japonicum 
Colchesteri to distinguish it from the L. japoni¬ 
cum Browni, with which it has not unfrequently 
been confused. This much may be said by way 
of introducing this Lily to save the annoyance 
of purchasing it under a variety of names, and 
possessing but one kind in the end. This is 
doubtless one of the most satisfactory of garden 
flowers when in bloom. Of the grand effect 
from grouping this kind the accompanying 
picture gives a far clearer idea than any descrip¬ 
tion could possibly afford. To get the clearest 
view' of all, w'ew'ould direct the attention of the 
rea ler to the two lowest flowers in the life-like 
illmtration—those at the bottom of the 
leit and right hand corners of the picture. At 
the left side there are three above each other, 
and these give a most faithful idea of the flower 
at its best, and especially with respect to the 
slightly drooping character of the blooms. The 
flower on the other side well show’s the length of 
the trumpet and those occasional streaks of 
reddish-brown that irregularly line the exterior 
of the blooms. On first-opening, a paleicreamy- 
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and charcoal also, the latter helping to keep the j 
soil sweet. Avoid manures of all kinds. Plant 
the bulbs 4 inches or 5 inches below the sur¬ 
face. That is one way of grouping when 
special positions have to be made. A far 
simpler way is in those gardens where such 
things as Rhododendrons or choice American 
shrubs are freely grown in peaty beds or the 
like. In such case, it is quite easy to take out 
a large hole, and, by making the soil sandy or 
otherwise suitable, to plant freely in groups. 
A point of importance in Lily culture is too 
often overlooked—viz , the preference of the 
roots for the company of other roots. Such 
roots go a great way to prevent souring of the 
soil—a most fatal condition to choice Lilies. 
Then again, in such a place there are a condition 
approaching uniform coolness and a surface pro 
tection from scorching heat that in certain 
species often proves fatal. 

The best time for planting this and other 
allied forms is not easy to determine, and will 
depend whether home grown or imported roots 
are being dealt with. If home-grow'n, the roots 
should be transplanted at the end of September, 


SOME ROCK PLANTS IN THE BOTANIC 
GARDENS, BATH. 

Double white Arabis.— Amongst the many 
new r varieties of rock plants of the present day, 
the double w’hite Arabis certainly claims a place 
in the first rank. Seen at the present time in 
the Botanic Gardens at Bath, it is certainly a 
thing of beaut} 7 . I do not think it can ever 
take the place of the old original Arabis, hang¬ 
ing dow’n in a w'hite sheet from the tops of walls 
or over some pretty rockerv 
stones, but as a choice rock 
plant, with erect flow’ers 
almost like a small Stock 
of purest white, its loveli¬ 
ness is only to be seen to 
be admired. Another very 
valuable rock plant I have 
noticed in the same gardens 
is 

Dryas octopetala or 
Mountain Ayens. — This 
plant forms dense tufts of 
evergreen leaves, and the 
flower rises well above 
them. It covers rocks in a 
most fascinating manner, 
and is quite a gem. 

Arenaria grandiflora 
is at present a sheet of 
white flowers. This is 
quite the best of the Sand- 
w'orts, and lasts some 
weeks in flower. It is an 
invaluable alpine plant, 
and worthy of a good place 
on the rockery. In con¬ 
junction with Lithosper- 
mum prostratum, with its 
lovely royal blue flowers, 
or with the pretty pink 
Phlox reptans, it is just 
now at its best. 

CHF.IRANTHUS MUTABILI9 
has also been lovely for 
weeks, and high up on the 
rockery makes a beautiful 
bit of colour. 

Achillea umbellata, 
with its silvery foliage and 
pure white flowers, ought 
to be in every small gar¬ 
den, as it also lasts so long 
in flower and the foliage 
itself is so effective amongst 
other plant8. 

These gardens are beautiful at present, and 
full of interest, not only to the lovers of alpine 

S lants, but for the enormous collection of the 
est perennials, and certainly of glorious flower¬ 
ing shrubs and trees without number. 

Bath. E. E. St. Paul. 


Anemone baldensis —Among the many 
desirable plants to be found in the genus Ane¬ 
mone may be placed this pretty Windflower. 
In the rock garden or a select border in light, 
rich soil it may be grown with every confidence. 
The Mount Baldo Windflower grows about 
6 inches high in an ordinary way, but often 
reaches to a little more. The leaves are very 
pretty, and the white flowers, which are tinged 
with red and blue on the exterior and covered 
on the outside with what are termed adpressed 
hairs, are very beautiful when fully open. The 
Mount Baldo Windflower is doing well with me 
at the base of a rock garden facing south, and is 
increasing in size and in beauty annually. It is 
said to come from the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Carpathian Mountains. —C. 
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A DEVON GARDEN. 

I THINK that the small cottager with his few 
square yards of soil often derives quite as much 
pleasure from his garden as the more fortunate 
owner of a large garden. The beauty and interest 


Cherry Flowers (Cerasus Watereri). 


of a garden are all more or less limited by one’s 
means and opportunities, and, as is the case 
with all pursuits, success is mainly dependent 
upon an intimate knowledge of the subject. I 
have been a reader of Gardening since a child, 
and it always seems to me to be a paper that 1 
appeals particularly to what I may term the 
great middle classes of gardeners, comprising 
people of moderate means, who do much 
of their gardening themselves. I have 
met a good many such as these, and have 
generally found them enthusiastic and 
generous, with kindly sympathy and 
ready advice. 

Though small, my garden is full to 
overcrowding with hardy plants and 
shrubs. There are a few fine Conifers 
that take up much moisture and more 
room, but are, nevertheless, restful to 
look upon, and prevent the garden from 
being overlooked. The use of the Dutch 
hoe in summer is invaluable, and largely 
takes the place of watering, which, 
except for a few special subjects, I 
eschew altogether. It hardly repays the 
labour entailed. 

The soil is very light and porous, runs 
dry in a few days, and seems to con¬ 
tain lime to a certain extent. Hence 
plenty of rich rotten manure and other 
dressings, in the shape of old rubbish- 
heap material, wood-ashes, and leaves, 
are almost necessary. Even then rain is 
wanted very frequently. Opposite the 
window where I sit is an oval bed, 
roughly edged with red stone, obtained 
locally, and filled with Tufted Pansies, 
now in bloom, not of one kind only, but 
a good many of the most distinct varie¬ 
ties. Spanish Irises are planted rather 
thickly among them. The position, 
though facing south, is just a trifle 
shaded by being in the angle formed by 
two sides of the house. The flowers of 
the Irises come well up above the 
Tufted Pansies, and when fully out 
(they are just now opening) will, 1 
think, be very pretty and effective. On 
each side of this bed, and separated from 
it by narrow paths, are rather larger borders, 
one against the house being devoted to good 
varieties of Starworts and Daffodils, with a few 
rock plants like the dwarf Candytuft, double 


Sea Campion, and alpine Wallflower, to cover 
up the stone edges. The border on the other 
side is against a wall and somewhat sheltered. 
Amongst the edging stones in one corner is a 
good clump of what I believe to be Iris firabri- 
ata. It is rather tender, but flowered well this 
spring, and is particularly pretty. Saxifraga 
Rhei makes a delightful edging, and is easily 
increased by saving seed. I find, however, it 
objects to be dried up much. The double purple 
Vinca, too, looks charm¬ 
ing as an edging plant, 
though it wants keep¬ 
ing within bounds. Fur¬ 
ther back Primroses and 
Forget-me-nots smother 
each other. I had a 
few beautiful shades of 
blue amongst the former 
this year, but the ten¬ 
dency to run up a Poly¬ 
anthus-like stem is most 
vexing ; nothing can beat 
the true bunch Primrose 
habit. Plants of that 
lovely variety, Miss 
Massey, went the same 
wrong way this year. If 
left undisturbed, Prim¬ 
roses are at their best the 
second year. A charm¬ 
ing contrast in this bor¬ 
der is the yellow German 
Iris (I. aurea), backed 
by a large clump of Del¬ 
phinium Belladonna, the 
pale blue of which is 
shown to advantage 
against a straggling bush 
of Genista Andreana, 
some 8 feet or 10 leet 
high. This Broom is 

indeed a gem amongst hardy flowering shrubs. 
The lovely creamy-yellow G. pra)cox I like 
almost as well, but unfortunately I <lo not 
possess it. A small Carpentaria californica, 
a double flowering Plum, which last year 
astonished me by setting fruit that subse¬ 
quently, however, dropped ofl, and a Clero- 
dendron Bungei, rather a tender subject, with 
lovely sweet-scented flower-heads, are all that 
call for mention just here. In one corner a 


1 mass of Miss Mellish and the double golden 
Sunflowers, the funnily-barred Eulalia, Eri- 
gerons, (Enothera Youngi, Aquilegias, Cen- 
taureas, Rudbeckia Newmanni, Japan Ane¬ 
mones, with a few dwarf Roses and Daffodils in 
front, and a space or two for the double cat- 
leaved Pseony, Thalictrum aquilegitolium, 
i Sweet Lavender, and the old double yellow 
Wallflowers. I never like to be able to see 
much ground not covered during Ihe time of 
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Carpenteria California. 


Crimson Rambler Rose is finding its way up 
into a white Maple—rather a happy confusion. 

A little further on I have three oblong fair¬ 
sized mixed borders, very mixed and much 
crowded. One is filled principally with tall- 
growing plants, large clumps of Delphiniums, a 


The Edelweiss. 


flowers, so all odd places between plants are 
dotted with Forget-me-nots, Cerastiums, .Saxi¬ 
fraga Wallacei, or any other such dwarf subject 
as can be easily raised from seed or divided 
up. At the back are Daffodils, which flower 
and are over before the Delphiniums are any 
height. The middle one of these three borders 
I reserve for somewhat dwarfer-growing plants 
and a few of the better Narcissi. This magnifi¬ 
cent family is very beautiful. \ i’ould that it 
were better known ! Fortunately many grand 
varieties are now to be obtained very cheaply, 
and those of good constitution soon increase, so 
that the purchase of but one bulb will, in two 
or three years’ time, result in a nice clump. My 
special favourite is Sir Watkin, which, when 
well grown, is beyond all praise. Those sorts 
with stained cups, such as the Barri section, 
iequire planting in the shade here, as the sun 
completely spoils their appearance. In this 
bed, too, I have some Irises, most interesting 
among them being I. tectorum, which, from a 
small oit a few years ago, has developed into a 
fair-sized clump, giving me six spikes of flower 
this year. I put the top of a handiight over it 
in winter to keep off excessive moisture. There 
are a few clumps of yellow, blue, and purple I. 
pumila, also I. olbiensis, and one or two of 
I which I am doubtful as to names, having lost 
the labels. Various dwarf plants are indis- 
I criminately mixed about towards the front of the 
bed, but not too thickly here or they die out. 
About a score of Dianthus alpinus have been 
very pretty. These I raised from home-saved 
seed some two years ago, and a few of them 
have as many as thirty blooms out at once, 
completely hiding the foliage. Being seedlings 
they vary somewhat in shade and also in tho 
intensity of the zone round the eye. This Pink 
is not long-lived with me, and really wants 
sowing every year. I am much taken with D. 
neglectus, a small plant with about twenty 
flowers out upon it being most noticeable. 
Small pieces of limestone buried round each plant 
seem to partially prevent evaporation. A batch 
of young Cheiranthus Marshalli, from cuttings 
pasily rooted last summer, makes a brave show. 
In very severe weather a few handfuls of dried 
leaves thrown over them give a slight but 
sufficient protection. When they get “ leggy ’* 
I shall earth them up with rich soil, which 
seem} to invigorate them wonderfully. Phlox 
annena, in fair-sized patches, looks beautiful in 
spring. It is now over, and cuttings, when 
long enough, root freely round a pot of sandy 
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soil. These make fine young plants by the 
following April. Growing amongst them are a 
few Achillea rupestris, recently divided, so 
without as much bloom as usual, Gold Dust, 
crested Iris, a Morisia and 
attendant seedling, other 
Dianthuses, and odds and 
ends. The other side of 
the bed is filled with double 
white Pinks. Both Mrs. 

S inkins and Her Majesty 
have been discarded in 
favour of a seedling w’hicli 
I raised here two or three 
years ago. Except the / 

plants wanted for my own J 

garden, the stock was '< f t > 

bought last 3 ’ear by a well- ’ f' r 

known firm of nurser) T men, tWl 

so that, unless it proves 
very different elsewhere, 
one may expect to hear of 
it again. Of vigorous 
growth, beautifully pure, 
and very free flowering, it 
should bo successful. In 
front of the Pinks, as an ‘-^^T *****^^Vai 

edging, are Anemone apen- 
nina and Phlox G. F. Wil- ' 

son. A few stray plants |m|' 

of Edelweiss are mixed up dyfijM 

among them, also some 79 . 

seedling Aquilegia cterulea, 

A. gland ulosa, and a plant Jv 1 

of double white Arabis, a ^ 

recent acquisition of some 
merit. 

The third border is the 
biggest. The level of the , 

lawn being some 3 feet The Golden Drop (Onow 
lower, I took advantage of 
the drop to make a small 
sloping rock garden. The 
border itself is crowded 
with herbaceous plants, 

Roses, and a few shrubs, 

nothing very good, but presenting a rather , fcxisten 
showy appearance at its best. Clumps of Iris Meado 
germanica, among the brightest and most free Primro 
l>eing Gracchus, a few' autumn - flowering ] tiful I 1 
I*hloxe 9 , including that brilliant variety Coque- | alpinus 


single scarlet and vars. Heldreichi and aureum, 
purple Rudbeckia, Gladioli, Lobelia cardinalis, 
and a large patch of Campanula Backhousei, 
to my mind one of the finest hardy plants in 


divide the old ones in early autumn, this 
method being less trouble and giving good 
results. This bed is edged in front with 
Aubrietia tauricola, at the back being a stone 
W’all covered w’ith Roses, such as the red Gloire 
de Dijon and W. A. Richardson. The path at 
the foot of the rock garden is hard and 
covered with small limestone chippings. Even 
this space could not be wasted, and so last year 
I divided all 1113 ' patches of Gentianella and 
made a long row’ in the path near the Grass 
edge of the lawn. It bloomed fairly* w’ell for 
the first year this spring. In amongst the 
stones by the side of it I scattered seeds of the 
white alpine Erinus, w’hich has thriven like a 
w*eed, and is inclined to be too much both for 
the Gentian and for the width of the path. It 
is now a mist of pretty little white flowers. 
The lawn itself is overburdened with trees and 
shrubs. There are a fine Charnarops excelsa, 
quite 10 feet high, with leaves to the ground, 
Olearia Gunniana, looking a picture at the 
moment, Waterer’s Cherry and the double 
Chinese form, Solanum crispum, now past its 
best, but still blue all over, variegated rose- 
flowered Weigela, a large Prunus Pissardi, 
Genista Andreana, Yuccas, a huge Aralia Sie- 
boldi—as hardy as anything—growing in the 
shade ; a couple of beautiful golden Junipers, 
and several varieties of Japanese Maples. 
Every nook is certainty filled, and in a few 
3 T enrs something will have to be done in the way 
of thinning. 

1 must not forget to mention a fine specimen 
of the Venetian Smoke-plant (Rhus cotinus), 
one of my* greatest favourites. Should it rain 
in July and August, when the shrub is a mass 
of feathery plumes, it is necessary to support 
the branches or they M’ould break down under 
the w’eight of w’ater held by these curious- 
looking growths. There are a few more borders 
round the lawn, those in a sunny* position 
being over-filled with Oriental Poppies, Daffo¬ 
dils, Day Lilies, Montbretias, Alstnemerias, 
Starw’orts, Pinks, and other herbaceous plants, 
mostly* common. In the shady spots there are 
some fine Ostrich Ferns and several other kinds. 
A hedge of Berberis Danvini, running close to 
the house, is very telling in March and April. 
It is a brilliant shrub, and largety r grown in 
Devonshire. 

Of rarer plants I have but few. Incarvillea 
I )elavayi, planted two y’ears ago, seems happy*, 
and has about half-a-dozen flower-spikes open¬ 
ing now. Hemerocallis aurantiaca major is 
most uncertain. One several-year-old clump 
lias two stems with blooms on at present. Two 


I have a nice young Magnolia conspicua 
in one corner, a crimson and a terra¬ 
cotta coloured Pyn 


„ ’us, Fabiana imbri- 
cata, that people trill call a Heath, 
and a white Broom. The Roses, 
which hardly get the treatment they 
deserve, are ordinary kinds, includ¬ 
ing, how’ever, a few nice Teas of ten 
3 eara or more grow’th. The bank 
sloping down to the path 3 feet below, 
ana making my rockery, is covered 
with a heterogeneous mass of vege¬ 
tation. Any idea of trying to grow’ 
a few’ choice rock plants was soon 
found impracticable, because I w’anted 
too man}’ varieties. So onlv easily- 
grown subjects survived, but the 
effect is fairly satisfactory. I do not 
care to think w’hat a cemetery that 
little rocky bank has been in past 
years, and w’ere I to erect a monument 
to each dear departed—well, I fear 
the number w’ould be considerable. 
Crimson, white, and w’oolty’ Thymes, 
Veronica rupestris—a most handsome 
plant when seen in a mass and not 
spoiled with rain—the Golden Drop, 
Cheddar Pink, double dwarf Genista, 
alpine Wallflow’ers, dw’arf Campanulas 
and Phloxes, Heuchera sanguinea, four 
or five kinds of Aubrietia, Arenaria 
montana, a few Saxifrages, the large 
white creeping Evening Primrose, and 
the 3 ’ellow one, too, CEnothera eximia 
and CE. macrocarpa, Plumbago Lar- 
pentre, and Zauschneria californica are 
amongst those which ma 3 ’ be said to 
thrive fairly well. Scillas, Crocuses, 
Snow’drops, and Chionodoxas find 
their way through small mats of 


The Alpine Pink (Diunthus alpinus). 


is a fine bold species, and I w ish it were more 
free in habit. Myosotidium has flowered this 
year, and w’ell deserves the specific distinction 
of “nobile.” I wish it would grow’ here as it 
does in certain parts of Cornwall. Gerbera 
Jamesoni is also doing fairly, but not half so 
w’ell as it ought. There is something wrong or 
missing in the eultivjj^ipijH a | IfloA^ver, I hope 
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The Smoke Plant (Rhus cotinuf*). 


licot, a breadth of Uriah Pike Carnation, 
Heleniums, Iceland Poppies, Gypsophila pani- 
culata, Scabiosa caucaaica and its white counter¬ 
part, Seneoio pulcher, GeiunS>both doublelmc] 
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to be able to save more seed this year. My 
small batch of seedlings from last summer’s 
harvest was nearly all killed by a late spring 
frost. One of the loveliest plants I know is 
the Transvaal Marguerite. When the sun is 
shining on its blossoms they look like large 
white stars, witli a most attractive dark blue 
centre. Whether it will survive a winter with 
a handlight and mats I have yet to discover. 

Such are some of the features of my garden, 
which gives me so much pleasure and many 
disappointments, which are, however, insepar¬ 
able from the hobby, and are largely attributable 
to our most uncertain climate. Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lily Of the Valley. —In your issue of June 2nd 
“ E.” speaks of his Lily of the Valley frequently bearing 
13 and 14 bells. Here, in a very bleak place amonjj the 
hills, and shaded by a plantation, I have plants with 15 
bells very commonly. The bed is over, but I have man¬ 
aged to get a few to show you.— Matthias Cravf.v, Stony- 
hurst, Lancashire. 

Dr. Stuart’s Tufted Pansies.— Dr. 

Stuart sends us some charming Tufted Pansies, 
including Pensee d’Or, a beautiful rich deep 
yellow of nice habit; King of the Yellows, a 
verv large and beautiful yellow, deepening a 
little towards the centre ; Creme d’Orange, a 
very pretty kind; Pearlin Jean, a blue-white, 
which looks very delicate and charming ; King 
of the Blues ; and Primuletta, a primrose kind 
of fine quality. 


Plants for arches, etc. (W. D. Rock- 
dale ).—So far as the arches are concerned it is 
unfortunate you did not make a start somewhat 
earlier. The best plants for covering these 
quickly are Clematis Jackmani, Roses, and 
Ampelopsis hederacea, or Virginian Creeper. 
Obtain four plants of the Clematis, one for the 
base to ascend each side of the arch, and plant 
in company therewith two plants of the Rose 
on one arch, and then two plants of the Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper on the other. All the above are 
free growing climbers, and two are free flowering 
also. You would require to lift a stone at each 
side of the arch, put in some good soil in place 
of the old, and, if possible, return a stone only 
half the size of the one lifted. In the pots you 
can plant Ivy-leaved Geraniums of various 
colours. Not only arc these free growing and 
profuse flowering, hut good for such districts as 
yours. White and yellow Marguerites would 
also help to brighten the spot. Then, if you felt 
so disposed, a brighter array may he made by 
putting into each pot a few seeds either of 
Canary Creeper or dwarf or trailing Nasturtiums. 
The same things would also materially help to 
brighten this little spot, were it possible to fill 
some boxes 6 inches deep and wide, and as 
long as you could accommodate, and fix them to 
the wall at 3 feet from the ground so that the 
plants could trail to the earth. In such boxes, 
too, Campanula isophylla alba would do char¬ 
mingly, while large plants in pots of the same 
may be suspended to the arches here and there, 
or these in company with some plants of Ivy¬ 
leaved Geraniums similarly fixed. 


A London garden ( Ignoramus ).—If your 
Kensington g'.rden is in a crowded locality it is 
not easy to have it full of flowers for a long 
season, as so many plants soon die or become 
weak and stunted amidst London smoke, soot, 
and gaseous atmosphere. You mention that a 
Clematis does very well and a Rose does not. 
That is probably because the former does not 
readily become infested with insects, whilst the 
Rose does soon. You had better plant against 
your south wall other Clematises, Jasmines, 
especially nudiflorum, Cydonia japonica, Cratae- 
gus pyracantha (red-berried), Viburnum plica- 
tum (the Snowball shrub), and the yellow- 
flowered Kerria japonica. On the north wall 
plant Ivies and Virginian Creepers to give 
foliage. Perhaps a Rose such as the Yellow 
Banksian may do there also. If you have the 
ground all dug and manured you can now get 
tender plants such as Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Lobelias, Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, etc., to plant out; also some Carna¬ 
tions, Pansies, Pinks, and biennials such as 
Snapdragons, Pentstemons, Hollyhocks, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Wallflowers, and numerous other 
plants; also perennial Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Giant Daisies, Japanese Anemones, 
indeed myriads of hardy plants of this class, 
although most of these last are best planted 
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in the autumn. But, after all, much depends 
on what Bort of position your garden may be in, 
and whether it has become infested with slugs, 
wood lice, earwigs, and numerous other pests, 
for these things soon become plentiful in a town 
garden. You may get some hardy Ferns to 
thrive on the shady side. Very likely you may 
find it needful to wash walls and climbers fre¬ 
quently with water to cleanse them. 

Rock plants. —I want to make a small 
border facing east and south inside an angle of 
the house wall, where it is much sheltered from 
winds on all sides and gets little rain. The 
border will be barely 13 feet long and only a few 
inches wide, but I tjiink it may give an oppor¬ 
tunity of beautiful colour, set off by the white 
rough wall. What of the choicer rock plants 
would be likely to flower well there, particu¬ 
larly in spring and autumn ? The soil would be 
raised perhapB a foot, and held back from the 
gravel path by rough stones. I cannot 
easily get a variety of soils, but have at hand 
virgin loam, rather light, black peaty sand, 
and half-decayed Beech leaves and Bracken, 
with fresh cow and sheep-manure. I want to 
avoid half-hardy annuals. Can I raise alpines 
from seed, of which now penny packets are to 
be had, or must I buy the plants in the spring ? 
—Pakleston. 

[We think in your case that plants would be 
best. It is quite easy to raise many things from 
seeds, but we doubt if you would obtain suit¬ 
able kinds of the choice alpines by the cheap 
packet system. The plants best suited to such 
a spot are Aubrietias, dwarf Columbines, alpine 
Auriculas, Saxifraga pyramidalis, Sempervivum 
arachnoideum rubrum, Adonis vernal is, Amobia 
echioides, Achillea umbellata, Achillea tomen- 
tosa, Campanulas in variety, Iberis corrieifolia, 
Heuchera sanguinea, and Sedum spectabile. All 
these are dwarf, quite hardy, and free-flowering. , 
By adding a few bulbous things among them 
you could make it quite an interesting spot. 
The following are good : Chionodoxas in variety, 
Muscari in variety, Cyclamen hederaifolium, 
excellent in foliage alone ; Leucojum vernum, 
Narcissus palliduspra>cox,N. minimus, N. Queen 
of Spain, and Anemone apennina. Snowdrops 
and Crocuses would also do well hero and there. 
You need not plant the bulbs in absolutely sepa¬ 
rate places ; for instance, Snowdrops, Chiono¬ 
doxas, and the like may be planted below or 
round the roots of Auriculas, and flowering 
before them would make the garden interesting. 
Everything named is quite dwarf growing and 
compact also, save that the Aubrietias spread 
into tufts and form quite good patches of 
colour. ] 

Climbing plants for wall.— Would 
you kindly tell me what are the best climbing 
plants and shrubs to plant on a bit of east and 
of north wall at one comer of a croquet lawn ? 
The wall is old and unsightly, and I want some¬ 
thing that will cover it quickly.— Derry. 

[You do not give the height of your wall. 
This would greatly have helped us in giving a 
list of suitable things. Any Ceanothuses, Lupi- 
nusarboreus, Ampelopsis muralis (self-clinging), 
Hedera dentata, large-leaved, free, and quick, 
Euonymus radicans variegata, Escallonia 
macrantha, Cluster Roses of sorts, Clematis 
montana, C. Jackmani, Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
and any of the quick-growing Ivies we would 
suggest planting freely as you desire to cover 
the wall quickly, and remove what are not 
required later on.] 

Planting a flower border.—I am a 

constant reader of Gardening, and have found 
it most helpful, and I should be much obliged 
for some advice in laying out a flower border at 
one side of an old walled garden in the south of 
Ireland ? The ground is about 90 feet long by 
60 feet broad. On one side is the garden wall 
with an eastern aspect (it is very high) ; on the 
other the vegetable garden. At the top there 
is to be a croquet-lawn ; at the bottom a wall 
with a south aspect, in which is a smzll gate. 
The soil is light. I want to grow a good supply 
of hardy plants.— Derry. 

[Your best plan will be to arrange a series of 
informal beds, or these in conjunction with 
borders, intersected by Grass or gravel paths for 
a ready means of access to the beds, in such a 
space you could plant a collection of the most 
showy perennials: Columbines, Larkspurs, 
singlo and double Pyrethrums, Michaelmas 


Daisies, Hollyhocks, Everlasting Peas, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum and others, Rudbeckias in 
variety, Heleniums, Geums in variety, Gypso- 
phila, Lenten and Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, 
Primulas, Day Lilies, Phloxes, Iris germanica 
and allied groups, Lupinus, Lilies, Harpaliums, 
Montbretias, Sunflowers, Doronicums, Echinops, 
Eryngiums, the best Campanulas, alpine 
Phloxes, Aubrietias, etc., etc. By planting 
Clematises, Cluster Roses, etc., at intervals in 
the centre of a bed for example, and in such a 
way that the plants could climb up against three 
stout stakes or iron posts, the monotony would 
be relieved. Many plants you could obtain 
from seeds, or if you desire to begin at once you 
could purchase plants for a portion, and fiU in 
with showy annuals, Asters in variety and 
summer Chrysanthemums, for this year. Then, 
by obtaining seeds at once of many other 
perennials, the permanent planting of these 
could be done in spring next year. So large a 
space well occupied should give excellent results 
and provide flowers the greater part of the 
year.] 

Sempervivums. — I thank you very 
sincerely for your answer in your issue of 12th 
inst. about the Sempervivums, and I am ven¬ 
turing to further trespass on your kindness to 
continue my inquiries. I send again the dark 
one (No. 4 of last lot) you say may be triste, 
a full-sized rosette (l) and a small rosette (plant 
lately moved) of the one I have as triste (2). 
Can you tell me whether (3) is S. Powelli ? It 
is much like that I have as fimbriatum. The 
“English Flower Garden” says S. Powelli is 
similar to S. fimbriatum ; the one I have under 
that name is a light green with red tips, the 
point covered with cooweb, but not joining 
point and point. Is there an S. Powelli ? 
Will you name No. 4 ?—E. T. L. 

[Your second contribution of these only the 
more clearly demonstrates what we so often 
urge as essential—viz., the need for good repre¬ 
sentative specimens, properly packed. Unless 
this is done it is at times impossible to name 
certain things with anything approaching accu¬ 
racy. Too frequently the veriest scraps are 
sent us, just crammed into an envelope, only to 
reach this office in a state of decomposition or 
the elementary stages of pulp. Your plants 
were perfectly packed, and so arranged that 
every kind with its label could be seen at a 
glance, thus giving us a minimum of trouble in 
examination. We would point out, however, 
that in naming these plants from barren 
rosettes there is ever the possibility of error. 
The plants should really be sent when in flower, 
and accompanied also by a barren rosette in 
each case. Some kinds are so distinct, how¬ 
ever, that they may be named at any time. 
Slight differences of colour of leafage may be 
due—indeed, it is due—to the varying natures 
of soil. Thus a brown-tinted rosette may be 
quite green in a soil both richer and moister, 
and so on. But as you appear interested in 
these plants, we would remind you there is a 
good collection planted at Kew against the 
wall of the alpine-house in the herbaceous 
garden, where comparisons could easily be 
made, though even here you would need to 
make allowance for the fact that Kew is low 
and more moist, while you are on higher ground 
and on heavier soil. No. 1 most nearly resem¬ 
bles S. acuminatum, No. 2 is S. triste (true). 
No. 3 may be either S. fimbriatum or S. parvu- 
lum—both come from the Alps of Dauphine, 
the barren rosettes being in each case somewhat 
similar. !S. Powelli is larger and has more 
hairy leaves, yet generally not greatly removed 
from either of those cited. In this you had 
best wait its flowering, placing a query on the 
label. No. 4 is S. arachnoideum, the Cobweb 
Houseleek ; of this last there are several highly 
interesting forms—viz., S. a. Laggeri, S. a. 
rubrum, leaves mahogany-red under the dense 
white web, and 8. a. Hookeri; this is much like 
Laggeri in general appearance and colour, but 
the leaves are more blunt and shorter and 
thicker. All are extremely interesting, how¬ 
ever. ] 
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ROBBS. 

Striking Rosen from cuttings.— Some little 
time atro an article written by a lady appeared in Garden- 
lxo Illustrated on Roses, and she fintshed the article by 
saying that “she found it very easy to strike her own cut¬ 
tings.” You put a note at the foot stating that your 
readers would be glad to be informed of the method the 
lady adopted ; but up to now I have not seen a reply, 
although 1 have looked anxiously for it each week. 1 am 
sure others of your readers would be as equally pleased os 
myself if the lady could see her way to state her mode of 
striking Rose cuttings, as most of us, I think, find it any¬ 
thing but easy.—C. D. J. 

Rose shoots dying.—1 planted some 
bush Roses in March that have just commenced 
to shoot, but some of the stems are brown and 
apparently dead. Should they be allowed to 
remain or be removed ?— Anxious. 

[It is very common to find the shoots of late- 
planted Roses die back. We prefer, when 
planting must be done, to prune the plants 
before planting to within an inch or two of their 
base. If left on, the drying March winds are 
Bure to injure the wood, tne roots not being 
active enough to support the growths. You 
would do well to cut back at once the brown 
shoots to the live part, which will, perhaps, be 
under the ground. You need have no fear but 
that the plants will grow, supposing there bo 
live wood to cut back to.] 

Roses with black leaves.—I shall be 
very much obliged if you will tell me what to 
do for the black stain on the leaves of several of 
my Rose bushes. I enclose some leaves. The 
bed has been manured, and also had a soaking 
once or twice this spring with liquid-manure.— 
Diana. 

[The bruised appearance of the foliage you 
enclose is the result of a slight frost. We fear 
there is a deal of such foliage this year. No 
great harm follows, although, of course, a check 
is given to the plants. If you could have 
syringed the foliage with cold water before sun¬ 
rise when this frost appeared the probability is 
your Roses would now be free from this stain. 
You will not find any stain upon the recently- 
developed foliage. Be careful when watering 
not to allow any water to touch the foliage 
when the sun is shining brightly, neither at any 
time must liquid-manure come into contact 
with the growths. Roses revel in a good 
syringing of the foliage, but it Bhould be done 
early—say before 7 o’clock in the morning and 
also in the evening of warm days.] 

Rose Marechal Niel failing.—I have a 
M. Niel Rose-tree up against a south wall, 
which seems to have no life in it. I have 
several buds on it, but no leaves seem to form, 
and what leaves have formed seem to go off a 
dark red colour. I enclose a leaf for you to see. 

I should be glad if you could give me some in¬ 
formation regarding same, as I think something 
must be wrong with it. It is a very old plant, 
and the year before last it was hard pruned 
back to within 0 inches of the ground, and since 
then two shoots have grown about 3 feet 6 inches 
to 4 feet long against the wall.—E. Yeomans. 

[We very much doubt whether the small 
oval-shaped leaves you send are from a Mar6- 
chal Niel. Have you seen this old specimen 
blossom ? The foliage appears to us to be that 
of Climbing Devoniensis, but we could tell 
better if you sent us a piece of the wood. 
Probably at some time this Rose has been 
budded with Marshal Niel, and the buds have 
since died. In any case, this unnatural colour 
betokens something wrong at the root of the 
plant. A barrowful of new soil would help it 
considerably. Remove the old soil without 
going too near the roots to disturb them. Place 
some of the new soil so that they can imme¬ 
diately penetrate it. A little fresh loam will 
often work wonders with debilitated plants ; 
it is much better than giving them stimulants.] 
Hybrids of Rosa Wichuriana.— What 

beautiful acquisitions these are to our gardens. 
If they prove to be hardy I am sure they will 
meet with universal approbation. I allude 
more especially to the last three introductions— 
namely, Jersey Beauty, Gardenia, and Ever¬ 
green Gem. Jersey Beauty is single, the lar^e 
creamy-white flowers resembling those of Rosa 
hevigata, except that there is a perceptible 
creamy tinge. The buds are almost as large as 
those of the Tea Rose Isabella Sprunt, and 
nearly as yellow. For covering stumps of trees, 
running about rock-gardens, or over rustic 
bridges and banks, I know of no more delightful I 
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Roses for the purpose. The foliage of Jersey 
Beauty glistens as though varnished, and the 
tips of the growths are quite red. This variety 
and GardeniA resulted from a cross between 
Rosa Wichuriana and Perle des Jardins. I see 
no reason why they should not be as hardy as 
Aglaia, the best and hardiest of all the yellow 
ramblers, as this Rose had Reve d’Or for one of 
its parents, and Reve d’Or is rather tender. 
Gardenia is semi-double, its flowers generally 
appearing one upon a growth. Evergreen Gem 
is the most rapid grower of the three, and it has 
Madame Hoste as one of its parents. The 
double flowers resemble in some degree those 
of Alister Stella Gray, both in size and colour. 
Plants in large pots some 8 feet or 9 feet in 
height and only 3 years old have been a delight¬ 
ful feature under glass this year. They all strike 
readily from cuttings inserted under cloches 
during July and August, taking care to shade 
them tor tne first two or three weeks.— Rosa. 

House for Roses. —Some years ago I 
built a greenhouse for growing Roses chiefly, 
but though I have taken every care, still I have 
not been very successful. It is 20 feet by 
12 feet, heated with two rows of 4-inch pipes. 
I have the following Roses : The Bride (stan¬ 
dard), Francisca Kruger (standard), Mme. 
Cusin (standard), W. A. Richardson, L’ldeal, 
and Marshal Niel, planted in a well-drained 
border. The three first have done fairly well, 
but W. A. Richardson, L’ldeal, and Marechal 
Niel have not. The first two of the latter have 
grown most luxuriantly—any amount of wood 
and foliage, but no, or very few, flowers. The 
Marshal Niels I have been unlucky with. They 
have all cankered ; but I am trying again. 
Along with the Roses I have other plants which 
require heat, and as from the same class of 
Roses bought at the same time grown outside I 
have each year a mass of bloom (I allude to the 
W. A. Richardson specially), it has struck me 
it is possible my failure may be owing to my 
giving the plants too much heat and no rest. I 
have, therefore, built an additional house to 
transfer my other plants to, and propose 
devoting the present one almost entirely to 
Roses. I enclose a rough sketch of house, and 
should be exceedingly obliged for any informa¬ 
tion or suggestion you can give me.— Fekrum. 

[We believe with you that the reason your 
Roses have not been a success has been owing to 
the want of a resting period. You may or \ ou 
may not have given them too much heat. Cer¬ 
tainly one row of 4-inch pipes would be suffi¬ 
cient, but with two rows the heat could be 
regulated by banking up the lire. Roses should 
be started into growth very steadily ; 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. by uay and 40 degs. by night would 
be ample at first, increasing the temperature as 
growth advances, but never exceeding 58 degs. 
by night and 75 degs. by flay. Of course, 
sudden bursts of sunshine will raise the tem¬ 
perature, but this will do no harm if somewhat 
forestalled by timely ventilation, and the 
syringe freely employed. As you have such 
Roses as The Bride, Francisca Kruger, W. A. 
Richardson, L’ldeal, Marshal Niel, etc., in this 
house, and all planted out, you are somewhat in 
a difficulty. The Marshal Niel and other 
climbing kinds require, after flowering, to be 
cut back, and a warm, moist atmosphere afforded 
in order to hasten the production of new rods 
for next season’s crop of bloom, but the dwarf 
kinds would be all the better for a rest after 
producing their second crop of flowers. We 
usually give the latter kinds a rest in summer. 
This is done by partially withholding water and 
affording os much air as possible. To treat 
them thus you should grow The Bride and 
similar kinds in pots, and remove them for a 
time to the open gaixlen, taking advantage of 
this opportunity to repot. Return them to the 
house in September, and by this time the 
Marshal Niel and other climbers will be in a 
fit condition for ripening off, and the whole be 
ready for starting into growth again by Decem¬ 
ber. If the dwarf kinds produce flower-buds it 
is better to pinch them off so that the future 
crop is not weakened thereby, but you could 
have a few plants grown specially for autumn 
flowering placed in the house. Some of the 
semi-double Teas are excellent for this purpose. 
Plunge them outdoors for the summer, and as 
soon as flower-buds appear pinch them off. Do 
this until September. The subsequent growths 
are suffered to flower under glass during 


October and November, removing the plants to 
a cold pit when the forcing Roses proper are 
started. In order to successfully bloom W. A. 
Richardson and L’ldeal, retain all the summer 
growths and spread them out upon the roof or 
wall. If slightly bent in a palmate manner so 
much the better.] 


GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 

Fungus on Vine leaves. — Will you 
kindly inform me what this is that has appeared 
on the foliage of my Vines ? I give plenty of 
air and keep the roots well watered. I also 
damp down frequently. From what I hear the 
whole crop was lost last season, so I think there 
must be some disease.— T. Hill. 

[Your Vines are attacked by a fungus, but 
from the condition it is now in I cannot name 
it. I have been keeping the leaves under 
observation, hoping it might develop, but the 
leaves withered before it did. Those leaves 
that are badly attacked had better be pulled off, 
and the rest sprayed with “ Bordeaux mixture ” 
two or three times, with an interval of a week 
between each application. As the fungus is by 
this time more developed, if you would send up 
a few more leaves I might be able to tell you 
something more about it.—G. S. S.] 

Quick hedge failing.— My Quick hedge, 
after coming into leaf, has suddenly become 
blighted. I enclose a few small pieces. If you 
can tell me the cause I shall be obliged.— 
Perplexed. 

[Your Quick hedge is apparently attacked by 
the Hawthorn Cluster-cup fungus, formerly 
known as Roestelia lacerata, but now by jbhe 
name of Gymnosporangium clavariseforme, 
which is the name by which it was known when 
growing on Junipers, for it is one of those fungi 
which require two different kinds of plants to 
live on. The spores produced by the fungus 
when growing on the Hawthorn will not germi¬ 
nate on the Hawthorn, or on any other plant 
but the Juniper, and the spores from those on 
the Juniper will only germinate on the Haw¬ 
thorn or Pear. Till it was found out that this 
was the case the fungus received two different 
names, as no one supposed that the yellow jelly- 
like masses on the Juniper stems were really 
the same fungus as the cluster-cups on the 
Hawthorn. Your hedge must have been infec¬ 
ted from some Juniper plant, which, according 
to Mr. \Ia8see, one of our authorities on these 
fungi, may be as far as half-a-mile away from 
your hedge. It is of no practical use to spray 
the hedge with any fungicide. The best way to 
prevent a recurrence of this attack is to remove 
the .Juniper, or to cut away the branches that 
are infested with the gelatinous masses, as early 
in the spring as possible.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs among Peas.— Noticing that a 
row of Peas was very thin and irregular, I care¬ 
fully examined it, and found that several plants 
not so far advanced as others were looking 
withered. I pulled some of these and found 
that they had been eaten, os per specimen here¬ 
with. On digging down to find out the cause, 
on two occasions I found an insect, as per en¬ 
closed. I should be greatly obliged if you 
would kindly say if this animal is the cause of 
the destruction, and, if so, what I can do for it ? 
I have reason to believe that other rows are also 
damaged by the same cause, and I hope you will 
give me some early information.—F. W. M. 

[The roots of your Peas are apparently 
attacked by the grubs of a small fly. The sjJeci- 
men you sent had unfortunately turned into a 
chrysalis before it reached me, in which state 
these insects are so much alike that it is almost 
impossible to name them. Those attacking 
your Peas probably belong to the genus Antho- 
myia, and are possibly A. radicum, a very 
common insect, but its grubs generally feed on 
the roots of cruciferous plants. Probably most 
of the grubs are about to turn into chrysalides. 
If so, they will not cause much more damage to 
your Peas, for if there is another brood of grubs 
your Pea9 will then be so grown that they will 
not feel their presence. Watering with one 
part of ammoniac&l liquor from the gas works 
to two of water has been tried with success in 
the case of Cabbages attacked by the grubs of 
the above-mentioned fly. Lime or sand soaked 
in paraffin-oil laid on the soil would probably 
prevent the flies when they leave their chrysa¬ 
lides from reaching the open air.—G. S. S.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE TULIP-TREE (LIRIODENDROX 
TULIPIFERUM). 

This noble North American tree deserves to be 
more frequently seen, it seldom failing to 
develop into a fine specimen in a good, deep, 
well drained soil. The flowers are not unlike 
those of a Tulip, and hence the name by which 
it is generally known. The leaves resemble a 
saddle, hence in America it is called the Saddle¬ 
tree, just as we call it the Tulip-tree. Our 
illustration gives an excellent idea of the flowers 
and foliage. The flowers, which are orange 
tinted, are borne freely during the summer 
months, and, although not very ornamental on 
the tree on account of their being somewhat 
hidden by the foliage, they have, w hen arranged 
with their own leaves in a vase, a distinct and 
striking appearance. During the summer the 
foliage is of a fresh pale green, dying off in the 
autumn of a brilliant golden-yellow. There are 
several fine specimens of the Tulip-tree in the 
neighbourhood of London. 


VEGETABLES. 


SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 

The Scarlet Runner Bean is often very disap¬ 
pointing, there being practically more failures 
w-ith it than w’ith any other summer occupant 
of the kitchen garden. Being so much more 
dependent on the season than most things, 
good culture does not always secure the desired 
ends. In the first place, the seed is very diffi¬ 
cult to harvest in indifferent seasons, and w hen 
badly ripened is very liable to rot in the ground 
or produce weakly, malfoimed growth. For 
this reison I always advise extra care in sowing, 
especially in heavy and retentive soils. Too 
rich manuring is often responsible for failures, 
as the haulm, especially in seasons with only a 
minimum amount of sunshine, grows too grossly, 
and the majority of flower trusses that form 
fail to set. Ground w-hich is in fairly good 
heart and prepared, say, a couple of months 
previous to sowing is best for Scarlet Runners. 
This, with a liberal surface mulch of manure 
w-hen the first show of blossoms has set, and a 
couple of good soakings with farmyard liquid, 
should produce good results. Digging trenches 
and laying manure in the bottom are not to be 
recommended, as, except in poor soils and dry 
seasons, the general result of this is abundance 
of leafage and only a few’ extra large pods. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hydrangea Mariesi. -This Hydrangea 
is one of those forms in which the large show'}’, 
sterile blossoms are limited to a scattered few’ 
around the outside of the 
truss, the interior being 
filled with small fertile 
flowers, which are of a 
bluish tinge. The most 
marked feature of this 
variety is the large size 
of the sterile blossoms, 
w’hich in this respect ex¬ 
ceed those of an}’ other 
kind, being about 3 inches 
across. Their colour, too, 
is a pleasing shade of 
pink, w’ith just a tinge of 
mauve. 

Wistaria failing. 

—Will you oblige by 
telling me if the fact of a 
Wistaria-tree being over¬ 
run with Ivy would tend 
to destroy the former ? 

The roots of the Ivy and 
the Wistaria are close 
together, and both plants 
cover part of the front 
of my house. For the 
last two years the Wis¬ 
taria has shown signs of 
failing. Canyou tellwhat 
I can do to save the Wis¬ 
taria without, if possible, 
in any way interfering 
with the Ivy?— H. Pack- 
wood. 

[There is not the least doubt that the Ivy Then, again, this Bean is so tender that every 
robbing the soil of all moisture near is chiefly season sees a good many row’s ruined by frost, 
responsible for the failure. In the case of a and it is always best to devise for early plants 



Flower and foliage of the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). 


large-leaved Ivy, not only would it rob from the 
root, but the leaves, by their shelving, over¬ 
lapping character, would tend to conduct even 
the rainfall from the plants, and so increase the 
injury. Your only remedy, seeing you w'ish to Furtl 
retain the Ivy, is to dig out a large trench 


some protection that can be applied when the 
night looks suspicious. Spruce or evergreen 
branches answ’er w’ell as a makeshift, these 
bein; 


ig permanent till danger from frost is past 
ther, this crop w’hen allow’ed to ramble uj 
sticks should always have a sheltered position. 


around the Wistaria at a distance of 2^ feet In exposed gardens stopping the haulm when 
from the stem, and work in some fresh soil well some 3 feet or so high, thus encouraging a 
enriched with manure. If possible, take out a dwarf, spreading growth, as practised by market 
trench on the side mostly favourable bo the growers, is the best. A capital plan is to sow 
Wistaria, and so attract the roots to a greater tw’o row’s 15 inches or 18 inches apart, pinch as 
distance from the house. A year hence you above described, and support on either side of 
may take out another trench outside the first the rows -with tops cut from Pea sticks, 
one and repeat the operation, by which time As regards varieties, the old Scarlet form is 
the Wistaria should not only be fully recovered, hard to beat. Painted Lady is also good, and 
but capable, owing to the wider and better of the slightly larger strains, Girtfora Giant is 
rooting medium afforded, of holding its own. well worthy of culture. The extra large exhi- 
Exceeding root dryness and poverty are the bition sorts are all very well as far as tney go, 
causes of failure, and if you could lay a hose- but are less productive as a rule. 

pipe over the rooting area for an hour, say -I w as surprised to read the assertion that 

tw’ice a w r eek, or even once, for a month or two, newer and longer-podded forms of the Scarlet 
you would thereby insure a better growth for Runner Beans are less prolific than are the old 

II. r • 1:_rru. t __. u 11 - 1 o 1 T n ,l.. ..... 


the failing plant. The Ivy must not be allowed 
unduly to crowd upon the growth of the 
Wistaria at any time. If you cannot from any 
building adjacent carry out the soil improve¬ 
ment,^ your only other chance is moisture at 
the root, and this must be given -without 
stint.] 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


Scarlet and the Painted Lady. That assertion 
must have been made without knowledge, 
because it is so contrary to fact. Really the 
newer varieties Ne Plus Ultra, Prize-winner, 
Latest of All, Miles’ Exhibition, and others that 
are not of the Giant Titan or Czar type are 
most abundant croppers, and have the merit 


not only of fruiting freely, but also of keeping 
the pods, which are double the length of those 
furnished by the old varieties, so much more 
tender for a longer period. The old forms 
began to show’ pods getting quite hard and 
seedy ere fully grow’n. The new ones are far 
superior. 1 have often seen row's of these Beans 
in gardens where culture is good, especially in 
liberally-manured trenches, quite brilliant w ith 
bloom, whilst later in the season gardeners have 
repeatedly said that they have had wonderful 
quantities of pods.—A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus coming weak.— Can you 

explain why our Asparagus is so small this 
year? The beds were well manured, and for 
the last two or three years before this the heads 
have been very good. I can only think that 
the berries have dropped, and produced a 
number of young plants more than the bed can 
hold. Is this likely to be the case ; and, if so, 
how’can I (1) remedy the evil and (2) prevent 
its recurring ?—E. A. A. 

[If your Asparagus-bed is of the old form— 
raised and narrow, and perhaps old—it is easy 
to understand why the growths this year are 
w’eak. The bed suffered last year from long- 
continued drought, the summer growths being 
weaker, and as a consequence the dormant 
crowns then formed are weaker too. Certainly 
seedlings should not be tolerated in a bed, 
except where an old plant may have failed ; but 
generally they become weeds. You should, 
during the present summer, give your bed a 
dressing at the rate of 5 lb. per rod of coarse 
salt or nitrate of soda, washing it in by frequent 
waterings. If you can, give liberal soak¬ 
ings of liquid-manure or sew age, as Asparagus 
needs ample feeding ; also a liberal top-dressing 
of manure in the w’inter. But it would be wise, 
also, to make a fresh bed next spring.] 

Cropping a new garden (O. S. D.J .— 
You may at once sow’ any good dwarf Marrow- 
Pea such as will not reach higher than 3 feet, 
also a row in a trench, well manured, of Scarlet 
Runners, and also, if you like, Butter Beans ; 
also any good dw-arf French Bean, such as 
Canadian Wonder. Sow all thinly. You can 
also in drills make sowings of Spinach, Turnip, 
Beet, and even of Onion to give small bulbs for 
winter use. If you can obtain from other 
gardens strong young plants of Onions to dibble 
out, do so. Cabbage plants may be obtained 
and put out at once, also Brussels Sprouts and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, with Savoy Cab¬ 
bages, Coleworts, Kales, and Broccoli to follow 
in July. You may risk planting some early 
Kidney Potatoes as you suggest. Make occa¬ 
sional sowings of Lettuce and Radish seed, also 
one of Cabbage seed, to give plants for the 
autumn. Put out on mounds, beneath which 
manure is buried. Vegetable Marrow plants, 
and in warm positions Tomato plants. In July 
sow Carrots, and sow occasionally Turnips up 
to the end of August. Such a garden as you 
have can soon be cropped, but you must have it 
well manured and deeply dug firot, or the crops 
may bo poor. Also anything planted may need 
to be frequently watered if the weather be dry. 
You had better get some young I^eeks to plant 
out now’, ami at once sow- a little seed outdoors 
to give plants for the winter. Globe Artichokes 
can be raised from seed, but it is late now ; 
still, the plants will be strong next year. You 
should obtain early strong runners of diverse 
varieties of Straw’berries to plant out in Sep¬ 
tember. Royal Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, and 
latest of All are good. One of the best 
climbers for your purpose is the old Virginian 
Creeper, or you can plant a Clematis montana, 
white flow-ered, or C. Jackmani, or a Wistaria 
sinensis, as these are all quick growers. 


“The English Flower Garden Thoroughly 
revised, with fail description* of alt the best plants, their 
culture and arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 
8vo, Vis.; post free , 15s. (id. 

The same, bound in 3 rols.—sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers, etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to th» 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 

Original from 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Selling flowers on a highway (Floioetr —if 
the policeman had carried out hi« threat you mi^ht have 
token proceeding* before the magistrates or in the county 
court to recover damages. If your statement is strictly 
correct, and your wife caused no obstruction to the high¬ 
way, the policeman was not justified in interfering. You 
should complain to the local superintendent of police or 
to a local magistrate — K. C. T. 

Expenses of gardener's removal.— 

Is it customary for the master to pay removal 
expenses of a new gardener whom he has 
engaged? I have just engaged a respectable 
man of about 5.5 years old as a gardener, and he 
has presented me with a carrier’s bill for £2 for 
the expenses of his removal here. He says that 
in previous situations his employers paid these 
charges. Must I pay the bill ?— Dubious. 

[In the absence of an express stipulation on 
that behalf a master is not bound to pay the 
removal expenses of a servant who has entered 
into his service. Neither is it customary so to 
do. That is to Bay, there is no defined custom 
of that kind. Some employers habitually pay 
removal expenses ; some never pay such. You 
are not bound to pay to your servant the amount 
of the carrier’s bill.—K. C. T.] 

Calendar month's notice.— I believe a 
calendar month’s notice is required both in the 
case of male and female servants. If a month’s 
notice is given on May 31st, does it expire on 
June 30th or on July 1st, as there are only 30 
days in June?— One in a fix. 

[In the absence of a definite stipulation to the 
contrary, the month’s notice necessary to deter¬ 
mine a contract of service must be a calendar 
month's notice. A calendar month’s notice 
expires immediately on the commencement of 
the corresponding day of the month following 
that when the notice is given, as the law takes 
no account of a part of a day. So a calendar 
month’s notice given on May 30th expires as 
booh as midnight of June 29th is passed, 
although the law would not justify the servant 
in leaving the premises at that hour. The 
servant might leave at the ordinary hour of 
rising the following morning. If a notice is 
given on May 31st it takes effect as soon as 
midnight on June 30th arrives, but the servant 
is not entitled to leave on the 30th. If such a 
notice is given on January 31st it takes effect 
as soon as midnight of February 28th arrives, 
provided it be not leap year, but in leap year it 
would take effect at midnight on the 29th. A 
calendar month’s notice expires on the corres¬ 
ponding day of the following month, and when 
notice is given on January 31st, although 31 
days have not elapsed when the 28th of 
February ends, a calendar month—the whole of 
February—has intervened.—K. C. T.] 
Licenses for male servants.— I am 

interested in the question as to when it is neces¬ 
sary to take out a license for a male servant. 
Does the law require a license to be taken out 
for a man or boy who merely comes in the 
morning to clean knives or boots and has no 
other duties ? Are there any rules or cases 
bearing on the point, or is the only definition of 
a male servant that in the Act itself ?— W. G. D. 

[The term "male servant” means and 
inclndes any male servant employed as maitre 
d'hotel, house steward, master of the horse, 
groom of the chambers, valet de chambre, 
butler, under butler, clerk of the kitchen, con¬ 
fectioner, cook, house porter, footman, page, 
waiter, eoachman, groom, postillion, stable-boy, 
or helper in the Btables, gardener, under gar¬ 
dener, park keeper, gamekeeper, under game¬ 
keeper, huntsman, and whipper-in, or in any 
capacity involving the duties of any of the 
above description of servants. A license is not 
required by any officer in the army or the navy 
for any servant employed by such officer in 
accordance with the regulations of the service, 
nor by any hotel-keeper, retailer of intoxicating 
liquor, or refreshment-house-keeper, for any 
servant wholly employed by him for the 
purpose of his business, nor by any person 
licensed to use any public stage or hackney 
carriage for any servant necessarily employed 
by him in the care or management of such 
carriage or the horseB kept for the purpose of 
the same, nor by any livery-stable keeper or 
other person keeping horses or carriages for 
hire for any servant employed in his business 
at his trade premises. A servant who is band 
tide employed in some other .capacity, and is only 
partially or occasionally employed V apy.ofrthe 
uigmze n * 




said duties does not require a license. Thus a 
farm servant who occasionally grooms horses, 
or an apprentice who cleans boots, comes witbin 
the exemption ; and a person who is bond jide 
employed, engaged to serve for a portion of each 
day only, and who does not reside in his 
employer’s house, comes within the exemption, 
but he must not be employed in a taxable 
capacity for such a number of hours daily as 
would constitute a fair day’s work. This 
answers your question as to a boy or man who 
comes daily in the morning to clean boots or 
knives only, and who is or may be employed by 
another person during the remainder of the 
day. No license is necessary in such a case. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue do not 
consider licenses necessary for game watchers 
who do not carry guns or act as gamekeepers ; 
nor for labourers in gardens doing only spade 
labour and paid ordinary labourers’ wages ; nor 
for trade servants and shopmen who attend to 
horses used solely for drawing exempt trade 
carts ; nor for sons living with their parents and 
not receiving wages ; nor for persons who do 
occasional jobs as gardeners, grooms, etc., for 
various employers ; nor for grooms in public 
racing stables.—K. C. T.] 

A gardener’s claim to flowers.— The 

reply on p. 181 to " A gardener’s claim to 
flowers ” seems to me so likely to lead to vexa¬ 
tious litigation, that in spite of the rashness 
of crossing b words with a lawyer, I venture 
to suggest that he should not have advised 
as he has done without asking (as he eo 
often does) for more data. To begin with, 
no respectable gardener would make Buch a 
claim as long as any good feeling remained 
between him and his employer, but, granted 
that a quarrel has arisen, he must first prove 
that the plants were his at the outset. As a 
rule, all sorts of things are given and taken 
between the gardeners of neighbouring em¬ 
ployers with and without permission. Strictly 
speaking, they are not the property of the giver, 
and, if the receiver wished to keep them, he 
would have to take them promptly home with¬ 
out spending the time and care for which his 
master pays, besides houseroom, heat, etc., all 
certainly contributing to the growth of the 
plants, and not the gardener’s own. I knew a 
case where a roan who had been in a friend’s 
employ, and also with hi9 father for many 
years, had to be dismissed for theft of fruit, yet 
had the audacity to claim most of the Orchids 
in the house as " given to him.” I need hardly 
say he did not get them. On the other hand, a 
man who was with me only two months claimed 
a few things he had brought with him, and it 
seemed to me reasonable to let him take them. 
It is probably seldom that a question of owner¬ 
ship arises—the man is glad to please his 
master, and, as the plants cost him nothing, he 
is no loser. If he paid money he would, no 
doubt, ask for it, and, if refused, take the 
things away at once. In most cases they may 
be fairly considered exchanges between the two 
employers, and, even if not so, become the 
receiver’s property by reason of the time and 
housing bestowed on them after a short period. 
My advice to the enquirer is not to go to law 
unless he can make out a much stronger proof 
of ownership than is likely.— Employer. 

[“ Employer” has not accurately gauged the 
effect of the reply to which he takes exception. 
That the gardener must first prove that the 
plants were his at the outset goes without 
saying, and I certainly do not think it was 
necessary for me to lay down the obvious rule 
that, until the contrary is proved, the plants in 
a gentleman’s greenhouse must be presumed to 
be his property and to have been such at the 
time they were placed there. Then as to the 
question of ownership, it must be remembered 
that‘ ‘ Zero ” admitted that the plants in question 
were collected by his gardener from other 
gardeners and placed in tne greenli juae, and so 
that these plants were not at tho outset his 
(‘^Zero’s”) property. Nothing in "Employer’s” 
letter causes me to vary a single word of the 
reply given on page 181. It is entirely a matter 
of evidence, and if either of the parties sues the 
other for the value of the plants, the court will 
decide from the evidence adduced whether it 
was the intention of the parties that these plants 
were to be the property of the gardener or of j 
" Zeros. ” The argument that by the expenditure 
of time and labour, and the benefit of house- 


room and heat, etc., the property in the plants 
passed to the master, counts for nothing if there 
was a tacit agreement or understanding that the 
plants belonged to the gardener. " Zeroes ” return 
for the benefits he gave the gardener in giving 
house-room, etc., were the enhanced beauty 
imparted to his greenhouse and the collection 
therein, and it seems to me that the employer 
was the only gainer by the transaction. Where 
does the gardener’s gain come in even if the 
plants remain his property? How does he 
profit by the transaction? " Employer” con¬ 
tends that because all sorts of things are given 
by gardeners to one another, the recipient has 
no title to the things given to him. Well, let 
it be granted that ne nas no title and that the 
employer of the giver could sue the recipient, 
how does this give the recipient’s master a 
title ? Surely "Employer ” does not argue that 
the latter is a receiver of stolen goods with all 
the legal consequences arising from such a posi¬ 
tion ? The fact is that each question of this 
kind must be settled on its own merits, and 
" Employer ” must remember that " Zero ” did 
not state that his gardener claimed plants 
brought on the premises ten years ago—he said 
that the man had been in his service ten years— 
and the true deduction is that he might well 
have been allowed privileges that would not 
have been accorded to a new servant. But, as 
I said on page 181, it is entirely a matter of 
evidence.—K. C. T.] 

- I have followed " K. C. T.’s” opinions 

for Borne time with much pleasure, but, with all 
respect, think be is in error in replying to 
" Zero,” in the issue for June 2nd. If the 
plants which were presented to the gardener 
were the bond tide property of the donors they 
aie undoubtedly Ins propeity ; but the master 
can claim rent for storing and warehousing 
them for six years. If he cares to, the master 
should claim the lot, and require the gardener 
to prove the ownership. Considering the repu¬ 
tation which gardeners have for " swapping,” 
the gardener will probably have great difficulty 
in persuading a judge that the plants weie 
originally the genuine property of his gardening 
friends, and that he aid not give anything ot 
his master’s in exchange for them. I think that 
it is the usual custom for the gardener to leave 
the plants behind him.— Master 

[My reply to " Employer ” practically covers 
the grounds of the position taken up by 
" Master.” I can only read the statement of 
" Zero ” as an admission on hi« part that at 
tho outset—that is, at the time when the 
flowers referred to were placed in his green¬ 
house—those plants, etc., did not belong to 
him, but did belong to his gardener. Ami in 
my considered opinion the question is, Did the 
property in those plants subseqvently jtoes from 
the gardener to “Zero'?” and there is nothing 
in " Zero’s ” statement which gives me any 
reason to think that there was a change of 
ownership. It is, of course, true that there is 
nothing m his statement to prove that there 
was not such a change, but as the statement 
virtually is that at the outset the plants 
belonged to the gardener, it must be assumed 
that tney belong to him until proof to the oon- 
trary is forthcoming. I grant that slight 
evidence of change of ownership may, in some 
cases—as where the plants have remained any 
length of time—be sufficient, but the position I 
take up is that some evidence must be adduced 
to prove the change of ownership, and in 
" Zero’s” statement there is no evideuce what¬ 
ever of any such change.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 

Death of Superb Tanager (Lady 
MiUer ).—This bird was excessively fat, while 
all the internal organs were in an unhealthy 
condition. The immediate cause of death is, 
however, somewhat obscure. From all appear¬ 
ances it had been too generously treated in the 
matter of diet. All the species of the Tanager 
family are difficult to preserve alive for any 
length of time in our changeable climate. The 
diet of the Superb Tanager should consist 
almost entirely of ripe Grapes and ants’ eggs. 
It is to be regretted that this bird, one of tne 
handsomest to be met with in any part of the 
world, should prove so short-lived in confine¬ 
ment. -S. S. G. 
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Questions. —Querist and an s wer s an inarm in 
OAKOBTure free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editoe of Gaedihuto, 57, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gaedeviho has to be 
lent to press some time in advance of dale, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWHR& 

Wire worm among' Carnations (York). — The 
grub you forwarded, which you found near a Carnation- 
plant, is a wire worm. Your only chance of getting rid of 
it is by picking the insects out from among the roots or by 
trapping them with baits of slices of Turnips, Mangolds, 
Carrots, Potatoes, or pieces of rape cake buried about an 
inch below the surface of the soil.—G. S. S. 

Creeper for a porch facing north (Guernsey). 
—One of the vigorous growing Ivies, such as Hedera den- 
tata, or even the Irish Ivy, would clothe vour porch in a 
satisfactory manner. They do well in shade, and the fact 
that they are evergreen is greatly in their favour. The 
huge ‘leaves of Anstolochia Sipho are very striking, but 
the plant is bare throughout the winter. 

Fuchsias for pyramids (A. E. (?.).— A dozen 
good Fuchsias for the purpose are: Abundance, Loid 
Elcho, Scarcity, Tower of London, single dark-flowered 
kinds; Rose of Castile, Lady Heytesbury, light; Earl of 
Beaconsfield, yellowish-salmon; Mrue. Cornellison, Moles- 
worth, white corollas; Avalanche, Marvellous, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, dark varieties with double oorollas. 

Wistaria training (Anon ).—Let the Wistaria grow 
and get strong, nailing the shoots in as they extend. If 
you use wire have the wires painted, but we should prefer 
nails and shreds. When the plant gets age it forms a 
stout stem that, as far as the base is concerned, is self- 
supporting. In the autumn prune to ripe Arm wood. If 
you pinch you may get a lot of soft growth that will not 
ripen. 

Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodcs vema) (F .).—The 
dainty, yet exquisite blue of this spring flower is 
ever welcome, the miniature blossoms amid the carpet of 
greenery from which under good conditions they emerge 
having a richness of colour possessed by very few plants. 
What this plant appears to prefer is a spot quite sheltered 
from the sun’s great heat and where a cool, uniform moist 
condition prevails. 

Plants for vases (0 .).—Most free-flowering, soft- 
wooded subjects are suitable for this purpose. Such 
Fuchsias as Rose of Castile, Avalanche, and Mme. 
Cornellissen make elegant centres, such things as Petunias, 
Lobelias, Iresines, etc., being grouped around them 
according to taste. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are extremely 
suitable, and for drooping down over the sides nothing 
can be better than Lophospermum scandens, Maurandya 
Barclay ana, Eccremocarpus acaber, and Cobaoa scandens 
variegata. 

Qenetyllls tullpifera (T.).— The Genetyllises are 
Heath-like plants which require to be thoroughly and 
properly drained, and to be potted firmly. The soil that 
suits them best is good fibrous peat, to which may be 
added with advantage a little light turfy loam, the whole 
made sandy. Water in moderation. A nice companion 
plant to the above is G. fuchsioides, which gives an abun¬ 
dance of its red involucres, but they are smaller than these 
of G. tulipifera. The foliage of the different species of this 
family is very sweetly scented, and this they are said to 
retain for a very long time. 


given. In the absence of this much-needed information, 
we can only assume something is wrong at the root. At 
the same time, we do not see your reason for giving both 
a “liberal dressing of manure in October” and also a 
covering of “ Cocoa-nut-fibre." Both are not required, if 
they are not directly harmful. If you will say whether a 
good growth has been made, whether the points of the 
leaves are full green or slightly or heavily tipped with 
brown, a definite answer can be given. What is the 
nature of your soil, and in what position are the bulbs ? 
Are they near trees or the roots of trees ? 

Plants for beds to follow spring bulbs (A 
Grateful Reader). —Among the more snowy subjects that 
you could purchase and plant at once are the following : 
Fuchsias (single kinds are best), Heliotropes, Ageratum, 
yellow Marguerites, Asters, V erbenas, Petunias, Marigolds, 
Love-lies-bleeding, etc. The dwarf Sweet Pea Cupid 
makes a pretty bed, or, if planted thinly in conjunction 
with Fuchsias or Marigolds, the effect would be pleasing. 
A bed of summer-flowering Chrysanthemums would cer¬ 
tainly pay for the trouble, and give a fine lot of bloom for 
September and Octoiler if planted at once. These can be 
bought in good rooted plants quite cheaply from any of 
the large Chrysanthemum specialists. The plants should 
be quite 18 inches asunder each way os you wish to get a 
good head of bloom. A later bed could be planted with 
Tuberous Begonias, that would give a grand bloom in 
autumn. Secure the tubers of these now, place them in 
shallow boxes, with only the slightest covering of soil above 
them, stand under the shade of a wall ? only keep the soil 
slightly moist at first, then more moist as growth pro¬ 
ceeds, finally plant them in the bed when the Poppies are 
cleared off. 

Planting a garden (Lalage).— You may be able 
to purchase Roses in pots, but these, if they be Hybrid 
Perpetuals or Teas, would be dear. Plenty of climbers 
for nailing to walls or fences may be had fairly cheap in 
pots, no doubt. Still, the best time for such planting is 
either in November or in March, but we prefer early plant¬ 
ing. You may yet obtain and plant Pompon and Cactus 
Dahlias from pots, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
many descriptions of tender plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Petunias, and the like, also Asters, Stocks, 
Nasturtiums, Lobelias; indeed, many tender and hardy 
annuals can be purchased in the markets or from dealers, 
as it is a good tune for planting these things now. You 
can get seed and bow to obtain hardy biennials for autumn 
planting, and in the autumn put out various hardy peren¬ 
nials. You may yet make a couple of sowings of Peas, 
one of Runner Beans, two or three of Dwarf Kidney 
Beans, plant out Vegetable Marrows, get Onion-plants to 
dibble out, also Celery, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Cabbage. 
Kale, and other plants; also sow Turnip, Lettuce, and 
Spinach seed. But have your ground well manured and 
deeply dug at the outset. 

White - flowered plants for Christmas 

(A. E. G.).— A selection of white-flowered plants that may 
be had in bloom at Christmas would include: Roman 
Hyacinths, obtain in August or early in September and 
pot as soon as possible ; Paper-white Narcissus, treat as 
the Roman Hyacinths ; Lily of the Valley, Berlin crowns, 
potted early in November and brought on in a smart 
bottom-heat; Azalea Deutsche Perle, plants budded by 
the end of September may be had in flower at Christmas; 
llelleborus niger (Christmas Rose), as this is their season 
of blooming they only need protection to keep the flowers 
pure; Chrysanthemums, good late kinds are George 
Canning, Lady Trevor Lawrence, MissMarechaux, Princess 
Teck, Ethel; Deutzia gracilis, grow in pots in a sunny 
spot for early flowering ; Chrysanthemum frutesoens 
grandiflorum, a winter-flowering form of Marguerite ; 
Begonia Carrifcri and B. Dregei, two of the best ; Bou- 
vardia Vreelandi, treated in summer as a Fuchsia this will 
bloom at Christmas ; Tree Carnations La Neige and Mile. 
Carle, both good whites ; Lilacs by hard forcing will 
flower at Christmas ; Double Primula in a warm green¬ 
house will bloom all the winter. Most dealers will be in a 
position to supply the above at the proper season, but 
many of them you could not get now. 

FRUIT. 


Black thread as protection from birds (X.). 
—I have never found mack thread to fail, but people 
to whom I recommended it complained that it was 
quite useless. On examining how they had applied it to 
seed-beds, the reason appeared at once. The thread was 
on sticks about a foot above the level of the seed-bed ; of 
course, small birds could hop about and feel no incon¬ 
venience. The thread must be carefully fixed to stakes, 
and for small birds, such as chaffinches, should be not 
more than an inch or half an inch above the ground, then 
the birds are entangled in it. If the thread is allowed to 
he too slack and lies on the ground it is just as useless as 
if it is too high.— A. E. Bor. 


Rose Souvenir de la Malmalson not 
flowering (Miss Hall).—We should say your plant has 
not been properly pruned. This old Rose, so valuable as a 
garden variety, unless rather severely pruned, is rather 
given to producing blind or flowerless shoots. . In order to 
avoid this, the plant should be compelled to make new 
wood each year* by cutting back to four or flvo eyes those 
of the previous season’s growth. Young shoots are then 
inducea to grow from the base of the plants, which will 
not only blossom the same year, but also, by pruning 
them the following spring, give a good crop of flowers in 
the summer and autumn following. 


Double white Narcissus foiling (R- B.).— 
Drought is in all probability the cause of “ E. B.'s ” dis¬ 
appointment. Knowing that these flowers have a reluct¬ 
ance to open unless they have plenty of water, I gave 
mine a copious supply during the three weeks preceding 
the time of their coming into flower. They have flowered 
excellently; whereas, a few planted in a distant border 
were not watered, and have come to nothing. I find that 
my Iris dalmatica pallida shows symptoms of behaving in 
the same way as “E. B.’s” Narcissus. I have therefore 
been giving all the clumps a heavy watering lately ; but I 
fear 1 was too late to ensure more than a partial success 
With this charming flower.—A. J. R. 


Narcissus posticus falling (Clifford).- 
ngle poeti 


____ , , -if you 

refer to the single poeticus, it is not easy to assign the 
cause without fuller particulars. You say nothing as to 
the growth mads this yearf'which would have afforded v 
a good clue from wbicl a satist^or - 


.g^d 1 


Mildew on Apple-tree leaves (R. Greening). 
—Your Apple leaves are attacked by one of the mildews, 
probably Oidium farinosutn. Dust the leaves with sulphur 
or spray them with an ammoniac&I solution of copper 
made as follows: Mix 1 oz. of carbonate of copper in 
enough water to make it into a paste, dissolve this paste 
in half-a-pint of strong aqua ammonia, which should form 
a bright blue liquid, tnen add 9 gallons of water.—G. S. S. 

Mealy bug In vinery (Bob ).—You may try vapori¬ 
sing with nicotine. This will kill a lot of the old insects, 
but will not make a clearance ; in fact, only constant 
watchfulness will keep thebugsout of the bunches. You 
must look over the Vines daily, examining every shoot, os 
the bugs travel about now very freely. Keep a small 
camel’s-hair brush, and a bottle of paraffin or some other 
insecticide to dip the brush in and touch the insects with, 
or pick them off and kill them. 

Pear-tree leaves unhealthy (W. R .).—Your 
Pear-trees are attacked by a fungus whioh blisters and 
blackens the foliage, the result of which is later on seen 
in the cracks 1 and mildewed fruit. Deep rooting in a 
cold, ungenial soil has a good deal to do with its presence, 
and the remedy we should suggest would be to lift the 
roots out of it. Gas-lime is a dangerous thing to use over 
the roots of fruit-trees. Probably you did not use enough 
to have any effect either way, but it is useless to destroy 
fungus on Pear-trees. Syringing the trees with the Bor¬ 
deaux mixture would have some effect upon the fungus if 
used in time ; but root lifting is the true remedy. 

Newly-planted Raspberry canes (F. J. G.) 

—It is unusual for newly-planted Raspberry canes that 
have been cut down nearly to the ground, from 6 inches 
to 8 inches, to break into growth ; but if they do so the 
shoots thus made should be rubbed off. The real object 
in thus sacrificing the canes the first year is that all the 
strength of the roots may be thrown into the production 
of strong suckers, which will form the canes of the 
succeeding year. If you allow your cut-down canes still 
to carry some growth it may militate against sucker pro¬ 
duction, though not very much. Perhaps it will be well 
for you to pinch out the points of some of your shoots, te 
quite rub out others, ana to allow a few to fruit, to see 
what may be the effect on the growth this year. 


Scale on fruit-trees (W. S .).—Scale is a most 
difficult insect pest to eradicate from trees now that they 
are in full leaf. You do not tell us whether your Plum 
and Pear-trees that are infested with scale are indoors or 
out on walls or in the open. Probably on walls. If on 
walls, their being so infested is not difficult to understand, 
as the wall may have Income broken or favour the deposit¬ 
ing of eggs for breeding. Were it in the w inter we should 
advise you to give tne trees and wall surface a good 
syringing with paraffin emulsion. This is made by dis¬ 
solving 2 lb. of soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water, then 
the moment removed from the fire adding 1 pint of 
paraffin, and with a syringe keep working it up and down 
until water and oil are mixed; add then 10 gallons of 
water to 1 pint of the mixture, and with it well syringe 
the trees. But that applied now may kill the leaves, 
hence you had better add 2 lb. more of soap and some day 
to make it pasty, then paint oil the infested stems over, 
using a paint brush, and leave it to wash off or crack off, 
when the scale should lie killed. Winter is the time to 
deal with it. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making Cucumber-bed (R. S.).-it the heat did 

not rise above 60 degs. in the bed, it eould not be said to 
heat at all. The best plan would be to pull the bed down 
again, and add to the old manure an equal quantity fresh 
from the stables, rebuild the bed, and, if the soil used for 
the Cucumbers is moist, as it ought to l>e, do not wTiter 
at all. It is a great error in culture to “ drench " the soil 
over a hot-bed which has been prepared to plant Cucum¬ 
bers in. The soil ought to be only moderately moist w-hen 
put in the frame. The plants should be the same when 
planted out, and no water should be given until the roots 
nave run well into the soil. 


SHORT RHPLIBS. 

Devonia.— No; leave the foliage on the Daffodils to die 
off naturally. Several articles on “Summer pruning fruit- 
trees" have lately appeared in our pages.— —J. M.— It is 
hardlv possible to say, but the leaves sent point to the 
fact that the border is dry. This you can easily ascertain, 
and if so, give it a good soaking, covering with short litter 
to retain the moisture. Have you been syringing the 
trees with any insecticide, or has mildew been present on 

the leaves?- Adam. —If you cut your Rhododendrons 

down immediately after flowering, you will find that they 
will start into growth again. Give the soil underneath 
them a good top-dressing of peaty soil mixed with leaf- 
soil, w’hich will help to retain the moisture, and thus 

hasten the formation of young wood.- Snmcdroj). —The 

best thing you can do is to obtain the services of a good 

mole-catcher. - Guernsey. — The “ English Flower 

Garden ” or “ Hobday’s Villa Gardening,” both to be hod 

from this office, will answer your purpose.- Susie. —See 

our article “ Iris time ” in last week’s issue.- J. R.—lt 

the tree roots are under the path you have dressed with 
the weed-killer, it may lie the cause of the death of the 

trees.- R. Atkinson.— Try Mr. Amos Perry, Winchinore- 

hill, London, N.- J. Hay Clarke.— The weed in your 

lawn shows that the soil is very' poor, and your 'best 
remedy will be in the autumn to* lift the turf, enrich the 
soil, and relay the turf, giving it w'hen finished a good 
top-dressing of rotten manure, loamy soil, and wood- 
ashes. The following spring you ought to sow some good 

Grass seed on it.- C. T. P .—Not at all uncommon when 

a batch is raised from seed.- M. J. B., Dublin.— The 

best thing you can do is to thin the plants out and allow 
them to develop properly. The great fault with most 
people is that they sow'annuals too thickly, and thus 
spoil the effect that would follow' thin sowing or thinning 

out carefully afterwards.- L. L. E. A—Yes, you may 

cut them tawik after flowering, when they will at once 
start into growth from the bottom. It is impossible to 
say what is wrong with the Clematis. It is no doubt a 
grafted plant, ana grafted plants are very liable to go off 

in the way you mention.- Rev. H. S. Smith.— Laburnum 

Adami, supposed to have originated by grafting the 
purple-flowered Cytisus purpureus on the common 
Laburnum, a graft hybrid being the result. The same 
tree, and even the same branch, bears racemes of both 

yellow and purple flowers as in your case.- C. E. B .— 

Kindly send us specimens of the maggots you refer to, and 

we will then l>e better able to help you.- Clematis, 

Liverpool.— Kindy send us some leaves of the Ivy-leaved 
Geranium you refer to os having the withered buds. 


*„* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel, 
which should be addressed to the Editoe of Gaedenins 
Illustrated. 57, Southampton-street. Strand , W.C. Ho 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for nam i ng 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— W. T. B.— 1, (?)Crinum amabile ; 
1. Phlox subulata; 3, Aubrietia deltoidea; 4, Tabern*- 

hiontana corortaria fl.-pl. ; f>, Send better specimen.- 

dee Gee.'—Blue flower, Scilla hispanica ; w'hite flower. 

Spiraea hypericifolia.- -Saltire.—1, Berberis vulgaris ; 2, 

Scilla hispanica.- Edith Ormsby.— 1, Myosotis alpestris ; 

Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl. ; 3, Cheiranthus Marshalli ; 
4, Veronica gentianoides ; 5, Send in flower ; 6, Celandine 

(Chelidonium majus laciniatuin).- John McKay. —We 

cannot name florists' flowers. The Cypripodium is C. 

insigne.- Francis St erry. - Edwnrdsia (Sophora) tetrap- 

tera.-IF. Heather.—The Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger). 

- Veronica.— 1, The Rowan (Pyrus aucujiaria); 2 and 

3, Varieties of the common Oak ; 4, Alvssum saxatiie ; 5, 

Tiarella cordifolia ; 6, Papaver nudicaule.- J. B. Ward. 

—White flower, Diosroa sp.; yellow, Ribes aureum.- 

Miss Wards — Rose Lamarque.- Hall.— Yellow flower, 

Coronilla Emerus; white, Mespilus grandiflora.-C. 

Holtnes.— Dendrobium crassinode.- Jos. Healy. —Cli&n- 

thus puniceus.- V. IF.—The Bird Cherry (Cerasus 

Padus).- Pengrugla.—l, Linaria hi partita ; 2. Olearia 

Gunniana ; 3, Probably an Olearia ; should like to see in 

bloom; 4, Boussingaultia basseloides.- Mrs. Bell. — 

Spike of bloom, The Tamarisk (Tamarix gallicaj*. Red 
flower,The Bush Honeysuckle(Weigela rosea); Variegated 
leaved plant, Weigela Looymansi variegata. * 

Name of vegetable.— J. R . L.— Your Cucumber 
seems to be Rochford’s variety, one of the best Cucumbers 
tot market. \ 
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VEGETABLES. 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

Tomato leaves are bo formed as to admit of their 
being reduced in size, and only when the foliage 
unduly smothers the fruit ought it to be very 
severely shortened. Under glass there has been 
and still is a tendency towards close planting. 
When, therefore, the plants are lees than 3 feet 
apart, 12 inches or less apart in the rows, and 
ranging from 4 feet to 10 feet in height, they 
simply smother and ruin each other. It is then 
when a certain amount of foliage shortening 
must take place, or otherwise little or no sun¬ 
shine will reach the fruit, and without this it 
will be hollow, poor in auality, and, worst of 
all, light in weight. Making a wholesale 
removal of leaves has much the same effect. 
When plants are given good room and otherwise 
liberally treated, they grow rather strongly in 
spite of the heavy crops the majority of them 
produce, and seeing that no good cultivator 
allows any superfluous side shoots to form, the 
excess vigour communicates itself to the leaves, 
theee attaining great dimensions. I do not 
favour the practice of severely shortening the 
leaves, removing, it may be, two-thirds of each, 
but consider the case well met by the removal 
of a third to one-half of each large leaf, doing 
this at twice rather than giving a single severe 
check. 

Open-air plants are great sufferers from this 
idea that defoliating is the right thing. By all 
means keep side or superfluous shoots closely 
nipped out, but do not weaken the plants by 
taking away that portion of them that has to 
finish the work begun by the roots. Nor do I 
believe in a wholesale removal of leaves after a 
heavy crop of fruit has been formed, but not 
ripened. Diseases that affect the stems and 
leaves are also equally at home on or in the 
fruit, and if we severely shorten or wholly 
remove the primary leaves, we take away what 
has hitherto afforded a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection to the fruit. Be content, therefore, to 
practise shortening of the leaves, and not resort 
to wholesale defoliation. The heaviest crops of 
richly-flavoured Tomatoes are had from plants 
well furnished with healthy leaves. W. 


CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 

My practice is always to leave the very weak 
growths from the first, being quite convinced 
that their retention strengthens the crown 
which produced them, thereby increasing the 
number of serv iceable heads for another season’s 
use. No definite date for ceasing to cut 
Asparagus can be laid down, because seasons 
vary so much, and their influence is felt in the 
early or later date when cutting commences. 
Naturally when the crop is available early, 
owing to a warm and forward spring, it follows 
by the same law that it should finish up 
correspondingly early. These remarks apply to 
established beds. Young plantations, or those 
in a weak state from age, debility, or other 
causes, need special thought and treatment. 
Asparagus is in such demand by some that the 


tendenoy is to out late to satisfy that demand, 
but it is better to make a little sacrifice in the 
current year if by so doing the supply is 
enhauced for another. As a rule, the cutting of 
Asparagus depends very much on the supply of 
other vegetables at the end of its season. Peas 
usually are ready then for gathering, and when 
these are plentiful they conveniently take the 
place of Asparagus. Here again comes another 
indefinite ruling ; the close of the season of 
Asparagus cannot always be dovetailed into the 
opening of the Pea season in every year or in 
every garden unconditionally. Those who may 
have the ambition and the convenience for 
raising Pdas under some kind of protection in 
the early months of the year for planting later 
can, given favourable weather, relieve the 
Asparagus-beds materially in the matter of late 
cutting. The present season is one that has 
presented many difficulties in the weather and 
its influence on tender vegetation. Asparagus 
was late through the excess of rain with alter¬ 
nations of frost and cold winds. Other spring 
vegetables have been late from these same 
causes. By the middle of June I generally 
finish cutting in quantity, selecting a few of the 
largest heads from strong plants, so as not to 
abruptly cut off the supply, but to furnish 
variety, which is often necessary. The present 
has been a poor season for using salt, nitrate of 
soda, or other manures on Asparagus beds. In 
the early spring the ground was too wet and 
cold, and latterly the opposite extreme has 
obtained. There has not been sufficient rain to 
wash in the salt dressing applied recently, and 
to put on artificial manures in such weather 
would mean a waste both of time and material, 
except in cases where artificial watering could 
be carried out. The latter practice I can recom¬ 
mend strongly to others, but it is entirely 
beyond the reach of possibility in my own, the 
supply being, unfortunately, inadequate for 
such purposes. With rain, salt now will do 
much good to Asparagus plantations on any 
kind of land, but clayey soil will not require so 
much a9 a lighter one. It is not good practice 
to give very heavy ooatinga of salt to any land ; 
it is better to give lighter dressings and repeat 
them twice or three times during the season. 
Fish manure is excellent for Asparagus, put on 
in showery weather or watered in. It has, like 
other manures, no beneficial action in dry 
weather. W. 


PLANTING VEGETABLES. 

Though not so important as fruit tree planting, 
there is a right ana a wrong method of planting 
vegetables of various kinds, and it would be 
well if a little more care were taken in many 
instances. Soils vary greatly, and what is right 
in one kind and in one garden is out of place 
in another. Each cultivator ha9 to be guided 
by his individual circumstances if the vegetable 
quarters are to be a success. Brassicas of sorts 
are the most frequently transplanted of all 
vegetable crops, and iu almost every case the 
frequent transplanting does good by hardening 
the plants ana keeping a stocky, hrm growth. 
There are many places, however, where this 
transplanting is carried out with very little 
benefit to the crop, and an instance may be 


g iven in the way various winter crops, as 
russels Sprouts and others, are treated. After 
drawing from the seed-bed or drills they are 
pricked out and left to get strong, in the mean¬ 
time making a lot of roots. To make these 
roots of any service they should be taken care 
of, and the plants lifted with good balls previous 
to planting with a trowel. Pulling them out 
and planting with a dibber break most of the 
best roots, those that are left being crowded into 
a small round hole made by the dibber. Such 
plants would have been far better off had they 
been thinned out in the drills and planted as 
soon as possible in the permanent quarters. 
They would also be equally forward, as they 
have only the one check to growth. 

When putting out plants of the latter de¬ 
scription on light soil this should first be well 
trodden and afterwards fairly deep drills should 
be drawn, these affording a little shade to the 
roots and serving as conduits for whatever 
water may be given. Heavy, close soils rarely 
need this treading ; in fact, unless just dug, it 
will be of little use in dry weather, while in 
wet it would do harm. But the drills may be 
drawn with advantage—not too deeply where 
the soil is very shallow, about .‘1 inches being 
sufficient anywhere. Various methods of 
planting Celery have from time to time been 
advised, and here something of the same thing 
occurs. If there is plenty of ground and the 
ridges are thrown up early in the new year, the 
plants may be put out direot from the seed-bed, 
as the soil in the trenches will have had ample 
time to get into good order. On the other 
hand, where the trenches are prepared late, the 
plants must of necessity be pricked out pre¬ 
viously. They will need a lot of care if planted 
on rough, lumpy soil, a condition that often 
obtains where the staple is heavy and it is 
turned up in hot weather. 


DEARTH OF CABBAGES. 

It is several years since there was suoh a 
scarcity of good Cabbages as this spring. 
Among cottagers Whit Sunday is a day held 
sacred for cutting the early or first Cabbage; 
whether this be early or late in the year ; but 
many growers have had to content themselves 
with Cabbage by name only, as there was but 
little except the outer leaves. Those who were 
fortunate enough to have a bed fully hearted by 
that date were much envied, and were offered 
tempting prices by greengrocers. With me the 
Cabbage crop has been very erratic, and though 
two sowings only were made in July last, and 
three plantings from each made in separate 
beds, no uniform result has obtained. From 
one bed, the smallest of the three, beautiful 
heads were ready several weeks since; the 
other two have only now a few matured. The 
varieties—two in number—are Ellam’a and 
Flower of Spring, both excellent in every 
respect. In this district prices do not often 
range higher than a shilling or slightly more 
per dozen wholesale. This season 1 could easily 
have taken twice or thrice the amount could I 
have disposed of them. I had a greater surplus 
of plants than usual in the seea-bed after the 
autumn planting was completed; but by the 
spring the frequent withdrawals for filling gaps 
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reduced them to very few, and there was much 
enquiry among email growers for spring plants 
wmch could not be met. The weather is, of 
course, responsible for this, for it dealt hardly 
with these as with other open-air vegetables, 
Broccoli in particular. Much damage was done, 
too, by a late spring frost to Cabbages, which 
then were becoming active in growth, their 
leaves passing in the course of a day or two 
from a bright green to a brown or sunburnt 
hue. With warmer weather and some rain 
they are making headway now. An occasional 
drenching of liquid-manure or a sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda tells quickly on Cabbage growth 
in spring. ______________ W. 8. 

EARLY CABBAGES. 


only just touched. Close to the Ashleaf I have 
a patch of Duke of York, which suffered most. 
I have observed that Beauty of Hebron, 
American Rose, and Elephant suffered far 
worse than any of the Ashleaf type. This I 
attribute to their having big broad leafage, 
which catches the moisture I find Duke of 
York very early and a prodigious cropper.— 
J. C. 

Thinning Seakale crowns.—I will be much 
obliged if you will tell me how to prevent Seakale making 
a lot of thin shoots. Should they be thinned out now ' 
I would like also directions for forcing Strawberry plants 
for next year. The article in last week’s Gardesiso 
Illustrated tells about layering them only. I would 
like fuller directions. How should autumn Raspberries be 
treated ' Should they be cut down in spring, am mine at 
present look as forward as the ordinary summer ones'— 
Stamp. 


I rely on two varieties for early cutting, these 
being Elian 1 ’a Early and Mein’s No. 1—the 
former a neat little Cabbage of excellent 
flavour, Mein’s No. 1 being of larger growth, 
but equally aa early. Mein’s No. 1 can be cut 
either aa a small early, or, by waiting a week 
or two longer, as a later and larger Cabbage. 
This is certainly an advantage, for whereas 
Ellam’a would burst if left too long. Mein's 
No. 1 would go on increasing in size for a 
considerable period. As to its hardiness 
there cannot be any question. For a private 
garden a good plot of Cabbage is of 
considerable value, as by a little judicious 
management a succession of Cabbage sprouts 
may be had without any trouble beyond 
keeping the ground free from weeds and decay¬ 
ing foliage. Eilam’a, however, is not a good 
variety for producing an abundance of well- 
flavoured sprouts, but Mein’s No. 1 is. The 
best variety I find in this respect is the Non¬ 
pareil, and Enfield Market is another excellent 
variety for secondary cropping. To encourage 
a good succession of small heads, care must be 
taken in cutting only to take the centre heart, 
leaving as many of the lower leaves as possible, 
as from each leaf a small head will form. As 
long ago as I can remember it was an old custom 
after the head was cut to trim off the leaves and 
cross-cut the stump. Leaving as many leaves 
as possible is the best plan to follow so os to 
secure a succession of sprouts. Large old heads 
of Cabbage are liked by nobody, being hard, 
strong, and yellow-hearted, so much the most 
profitable plan is to cut off the heads so as to en¬ 
courage the later growth. 

There is also much in the selection of suit¬ 
able varieties to escape the evil of bolting. 
Early sowings of such varieties as Enfield 
Market and Nonpareil will surely end in the 

r ter bulk bolting. KUam’s Early and Mein’s 
1 are practically exempt from this evil. 
For the earliest batch the middle of July is a 
suitable time for sowing. As seasons vary so, 
it is as well to have two strings to your bow, 
and as a safeguard against any emergency 
another sowing is made at the end of the 
month. It is quite as much an evil to be too 
early as too late. It can easily be seen when 
the time comes for planting whether the plants 
ore too large and forward to winter safely. 
The seeds must be sown very thinly over a good 
extent of ground according to the quantity of 
seed to be sown. Crowding the plants into a 
square yard or two of space will surely spoil 
them. Y. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage Lettuces for winter.— I need a good 
muiy I/ettucesduring the spring, and am obliged to plant 
out a lot in autumn on warm borders. I like to sow them 
at the close of July or the first week in August. In this 
way they can lie got out and established before the winter 
comes on. As a Cabbage kind I cannot find anything to 
surpass a good strain of All the Year Round, with Rath 
and Hicks’s as Cos kinds.—J. Crook. 

Asparagus Late Purple Argenteull.— This is 
a capital variety and especially useful w'here a prolonged 
supply is needed. It merits the title “ late,” not from Its 
being behind other varieties in commencing to produce its 
grass but from its habit of continuing to produce it after 
other sorts have ceased. When well treated it produces 
sttra large heads having a beautiful delicate purple tip— 
hence its name, Purple Argenteuil.—J. 

Potatoes and the effects of frost.— 

It ia worthy of note how some kinds suffer more 
than others. This year I had a striking illus¬ 
tration of this. On 16th and 17th of May the 
frost was severe enough to kill a portion of the 
Asparagus. At this time I had a good many 
Potatoes up. Growing side by side were 
Sharpe’s Victor and Veitch’s Ashleaf. The 
former was severely cut, while the Ashleaf was 


[The Seakale crowns should be thinned to one 
I crown, leaving the strongest. Strawberry- 
plants for forcing are obtained by pegging the 
runners on pots usually 3 inches in diameter, 
though larger pots filled with good soil are 
sometimes used. Sometimes a stone is laid on 
the neck of the runner on the pot to keep the 
runner in position. Select the healthiest and 
best runners. Sometimes the runners are laid 
on mounds of good soil, placed between the 
rows of Strawberries ; but there is no better 
way than securing the runners on the top of 
small pots. When the pots are getting full of 
roots cut the plants from the parent, and in 
about a week or so shift into fruiting pots, 
usually 6 inches in diameter, using a compost of 
two thirds beat loam and the remainder old 
manure and a little soot or bone-meal. Pot 
very firmly. Autumn Raspberries should be 
cut down after fruiting ; the canes for next crop 
will break away from the bottom.] 

Tomatoes not setting.— I have a cool-house for 
growing Tomatoes, and I cannot understand why the 
Tomatoes do not set. They have bloomed well and have had 
plenty of air. I have planted several of the same kind out¬ 
side and those are doing well.—J. 

[There are several causes of non-setting in 
Tomatoes, but those requiring advice upon the 
matter should always give full particulars as 
regards variety grown and method of treat¬ 
ment. Want of abundance of sunshine and 
light may be the cause of failing to set. When 
the plants smother each other the flowers open 
feebly and are very deficient in pollen, and 
either drop off wholesale or fail to set. The 
heaviest crops, as a rule, are set on those plants 
trained thinly up the roofs of houses, and at 
this time of year there is no necessity to tap 
these smartly towards mid-day, the pollen 
effecting a perfect set without this aid. At the 
same time, if you have not tried this plan we 
should advise you to commence now. Either 
tap the bunches of flowers with a Hazel twig or 
else the stems of the plants generally with a 
stick padded with cotton wool. If the flowers 
are not sufficiently exposed to the light, par¬ 
tially shorten the leaves the better to admit 
more sunshine. Grossness of plants is often a 
frequent cause of failure to set well, and if 

{ rours are extra rank growing, reducing the 
eaves to about half their original size will tend 
to check this, giving lesR water than previously 
helping in the same direction. Some varieties. 
Early Ruby in particular, usually set such very 
heavy lower clusters of fruit that this weakens 
the growth considerably, and the later formed 
flowers fail to set in these cases. The remedy 
would be more liberal root treatment. It may 
be the variety cultivated is at fault. Amateurs 
would do well to cultivate Ham Green Favourite 
or varieties of that type, including A1 and 
Challenger, leaving it to others to experiment 
with the more doubtful setters. Diseased 
plants fail to set good crops, mid there are 
some mild forms of disease that are only 
observable in the effect they have upon the 
growth of the plant. Applications of disease 
remedies, whether these be at the roots or to 
the top growth, invariably check setting for a 
time. ] 

GOS Lettuces.— I enclose a list of Cos Lettuces. Will 
you kindly say which you consider to be the best three for 
summer use, also how many of them are alike ? It is most 
difficult to select from the seed lists, and to make a trial 
of all would take up too much of my garden. Do you 
know of any other kinds superior to the ones I have 
named ? What I require is a variety that does not want 
tying and does not run to seed too quickly.— Perplexed. 

[Out of the list of 15 diverse names of 
Lettuces you send for perusal, probably there 
are not more than three really distinct varieties. 
Every seedsman uts a diverse name to some¬ 


thing which, as in this case, is the same through¬ 
out. A very good Coa Lettuce is the Tall 
or Giant White, really a pale green variety. 
The leaves in the early stage of growth 
spread open, but as the hearts develop, they 
become erect, and finally, when the soil is deep 
and rich, result in producing quite a Giant 
Lettuce. It used to be known as I very’s 
Nonsuch, is also known as Superb, Balloon, and 
by other names. Then there is the true Paris 
White, which is a rather greener Lettuce, but 
does not grow so tall, and when fully grown 
has broad heads. This is the common market 
variety. There are diverse stocks of this 
Lettuce, some seeming to keep from bolt¬ 
ing to seed longer than others, but we cannot 
guarantee that such is the case with any in the 
list sent. There is the Hardy Green Cos, which 
is rather darker than is the Paris White, and is 
chiefly grown for winter work. There are two 
or three Brown Cos Lettuces, the best being 
the Black-seeded Bath. All these varieties 
heart in naturally without tying. To have 
good Lettuces the soil should hie tienched deep, 
be heavily manured, and the plants, if the 
weather be dry, liberally watered. Whether 
plants bolt to flower early or late, are crisp and 
tender or hard and tough, depends much on 
the culture given to them and the season.] 

Onion Allan's Reliance.— The varieties 
of Spanish Onion are innumerable, many of 
them being very similar if not identical. Now 
and then one meets with a very distinct and 
really meritorious strain, and such is always 
worthy of notice. One of the truest and best 
strains of the Spanish section I am acquainted 
with is Allan’s Reliance. It is of a fine globular 
shape, which to my mind is the best, as such 
bulbs are far less liable to rot at the base in sun¬ 
less seasons and generally ripen better than the 
flatter-shaped sorts. Reliance has a finely- 
shaped neck and a bright skin when fully 
matured. When grown on ground in fairly 
good heart the bulbs ripen early, keep well, and 
are of the finest quality when cookea ; in f&ct, 
it is just the Onion that all who have to cater 
for a large kitchen require.—C. 

Purslane. —The seed of this is block and 
shiny and about the size of Rapeseed, which 
plant is now so much used for aal&ding in the 
market in place of hot and dearer Mustard. 
When from 3 inches to 4 inches in height the 
little plants are cut close down, and in that way 
washed and cooked as Spinach is. The water 
is then poured off and the yolks of a couple of 
eggs are mixed and beaten up with the Purs¬ 
lane, and thus served to table in a semi-liquid 
form. Those in search of a variety in vege¬ 
tables may well try Purslane cooked in this 
way. The young plants are also quite a pleasant 
addition to salads, especially to mixed salads, 
toning down because so mild the hotness of 
Mustard and Cress. Purslane may also be sown 
in drills outdoors, the plants being cut over 
very much as summer Spinach now is. They 
make then a second growth. 

Lettuce in hot weather.— Those who 
require Lettuce in quantity have to adopt 
various means to produce good material for 
every-day cutting, and the usual system of 
planting out of the soed beds cannot be carried 
out, as the plants in light soils suffer badly in 
hot weather. The plants are often sown much 
too thickly and do not lift readily. The best 
way to secure a long succession is to sow very 
thinly every three weeks in rich land, and my 
plan is to drop half-a-dozen seeds from 9 inches 
to 1 foot apart in flat drills 3 inches deep, and 
when the seedlings are above the soil to thin to 
the strongest; the thinnings may be planted on 
a north border. The Celery ridges are very 
good for Bummer sowing. For midsummer I 
fine none equal to a good type of Cos, such aa 
Superb White, a large variety, which folds in 
closely and is a long time before it runs. The 
older Ivery’s Nonsuch is still a very fine dry 
summer Lettuce and of very good flavour. A 
great favourite of mine is the Mammoth White 
or Balloon Coe, a grand summer variety, with 
large firm hearts, and one of the very best of 
the newer types. Those who do not sow so 
often as advised, and have unsuitable soil or 
little moisture, would do well to use cow-man¬ 
ure instead of other kinds. It is a valuable hot 
weather manure, retaining moisture longer. It 
is also advisable to sow on the flat, and for July 
supplies under a north wall.—8. 
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FRUIT. 


NECTARINE CARDINAL. 

This Nectarine (see illustration), raised l»y 
Messrs. Rivers and Son, was first sent out in 
the autumn of 1896. In it we have size, flavour, 
free cropping, and appearance—the last of 
importance from a market point of view. It 
ripens from a week to ton days before Early 
Rivers’. Unfortunately it is not suitable for 
open walls, but will do well in a cool-house. 
The fruit is of excellent flavour, highly coloured, 
sets well, and swells quickly. It is a clingstone 
to a certain extent, but scarcely enough to be 
noticed when well ripened, and hangs well on 
the tree. Under pot culture the growth is by 
no means gross, and when planted out a limited 
bonier should be given. 


PEACH BLISTER. 

Thf. damage caused by blister is so great in 
some gardens that Peach growing has been 
almost given up in despair. This was so with 
me until the last few years, or since I had some 
glass coping fixed to the south wall. Pre¬ 


general aspects to a stranger may seem alto- 
ether favourable, sometimes quite the opposite 
appens, and that, too, without any super¬ 
ficial reason. My south walls would to a 
casual observer appear quite suited to Peach 
growing without any special conditions being 
provided, but I have known other gardens 
where Peaches did much better, and in which, 
too, position and aspect would seem unfavoura¬ 
ble. Very severe frost and cold winds prevailed 
at the time the flowers were expanding and 
new leaves developing, which would under 
ordinary circumstances have produced a con¬ 
siderable extent of damaged leaves. Since I 
have proved that coping acts so favourably in 
checking blister, Peaches are being planted 
where other fruits formerly grew, the latter 
having been substituted for Peaches in this 
case because of their uncertainty. Those who 
have fared similarly and have despaired of 
growing Peaches on the open walls from the 
causes above-named might easily prove for 
themselves whether strained wires or overhead 
coping is a remedy in their case. 

Peaches succeed on west and east walls in 
some gardens as well as on south walls, and 
probably they may do so in many more cases if 
protective measures such as coping provides 



Nectarine Cardinal. 



viously on the few trees trained to the walLs 
blister was so severe that every leaf had to be 
picked off, this being repeated once and 
sometimes twice during the spring months. 
The glass is only temporarily fixed just prior 
to the flowering of the trees, and is removed 
again in June, so that the roots and foliage 
derive the fullest benefit from night dews and 
rain. Although the spring was so cold, the 
blistered leaves have been few. Without the 
glass I am sure the loss of foliage would have 
been considerable. I am inclined to the opinion 
that it is the air currents attracted by the pre¬ 
sence of the walls that largely account for this 
state of things, and these, being directly checked 
either in an upward or downward course, save 
the leaves from injury. 

In the course of a conversation with a neigh¬ 
bouring gardener to whom I related my experi¬ 
ence in the matter of Peach blister, he said lie 
effected a similar change by the use of strained 
wires instead of nails and shreds, the wires being 
fixed at a distance of some 2 inches or 3 inches 
from the wall. Blister disappeared in his case 
without further aid beyond fish nets, which 
are used as a common necessity. His opinion 
was that the space between the leaves and the 
wall allowed the passage of cold air without 
contact, and thus the trees were spared cold 
chills Gardens vary much in their tendencies 
towards successful fruit culture, and while the 


were taken. There is no doubt that a great 
loss is inflicted on the owners of many gardens 
where glass space is not provided to any appre¬ 
ciable extent for Peach growing. No fruit is 
more valued in summer than Peaches, and 
sunny south walls are better adapted to these, 
Apricots and Nectarines than to Plums, Pears, 
or Apples. The owners of some gardens are 
certainly favoured in not requiring any special 
provision because local conditions furnish all 
requirements, and it is not from such that the 
grower who fails can expect sympathy, because 
the adverse conditions are merely superficial, 
and can only be understood when circumstances 
bring one into actual contact with them. This 
has been my experience, and it no doubt repeats 
itself with a great number of other growers. 

W. 


FRAME MELONS. 

Now that we have arrived at the season when 
Melon lovers are contemplating growing Melons 
in a frame, a few words dealing with a method 
not commonly practised may be useful. As a 
rule, the course which the majority of Melon 
growers adopt in frames and pits is to set out 
their plants one in the centre of each light, if it 
be a small or average sized one ; if larger, two 
plants are so disposed as to fill, one the front, 
the other the back of the frame, but such 


frames are not commonly in use, so that the 
single plant is more often seen. This has been 
the custom, too, for generations, and it is 
curious that in this as in some other phases of 
gardening no change is ever contemplated in 
the cultural methods pursued. Instead of 
planting one Melon in the centre of the light on 
a raised mound of soil, I plant three, either at 
the front or back, training them forward as 
they grow. ‘ The surface of the bed is made 
level in front, the wall or frame side being used 
to back up the soil bed. I find the back of the 
pit -when it occupies a southern position is best, 
for, planted in front, the points of the Melon 
shoots rise always to the glass by the sun’s 
attraction. Growing from back to front the 
growth does not give this trouble. If bottom- 
heat from a manure-bed has to be provided, this 
can l>e carried out in the ordinary way. By 
growing two or three plants in the same space 
a heavier crop is secured—that is, given proper 
attention. What is described as cordon train¬ 
ing is that best fitted for close planting, and by 
which three fruits can be taken from a plant. 
The difficulty that is found in watering and 
top-dressing the bed is removed, and instead of 
having to remove the light each time water is 
required, the light is simply pushed downwards 
a foot or so. Besides this, the regulating and 
stopping of the growing shoots and setting of 
the fertile blossoms are much simplified. 
During the summer and autumn months I have 
seen excellent Melons grown in boxes, these 
being filled with heavy loam and stood at the 
back of the pit, the shoots trained downwards, 
as in the case of those planted out. A diamond - 
shaped trellis, or Pea-sticks laid on the bed for 
the plants to spread over, is better than having 
the plants and fruits lying directly on the bed 
itself. Those who have had experience of 
Melon growing in frames under the ordinary 
rules would find the course advocated in this 
note far superior, and results certainly would 
be justified in the large number of Melons 
obtained from a given space. W. S. 


SUMMER PRUNING AND WATERING 
WALL-TREES. 

In spite of all that has been written against it, 
gardeners are apt to be in too great a hurry to 
summer-prune their Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 
They are anxious to make everything as neat 
and prim as possible, and the trees and crops 
suffer in consequence. Of course, locality 
makes some difference, also seasons, but as a 
general rule I do not consider it wise to shorten 
the growths before the very end of June. I 
found early in July soon enough in the mid¬ 
lands. Were more judgment used in this 
matter fruit-trees on walls would not become so 
dense and fruiting spurs would be more plenti¬ 
ful. About five is a good number of leaves to 
leave at the first summer pruning, the laterals 
issuing from these being again pinched at the 
first leaf. The evil etteots of early summer 
shortening are seen in the case of extra vigorous 
trees or those growing in a strong, retentive 
soil. More attention is given nowadays to the 
removal of superfluous spurs while as yet the 
trees are comparatively young. I think if 
summer pruning were done piecemeal, or at 
least one half the tree first and the lower half in 
say from ten days to a fortnight’s time, better 
all-round results would be obtained, as vigorous 
trees must feel the check of wholesale removal 
of growth, and no one thinks of removing all 
the growths from a Peach-tree at one time. 
Not unfrequently much of the fruit, especially 
of Plums and Cherries, falls off after rapid 
Bummer pruning, this being aggravated bv the 
roots being in a dry condition. To avoid this 
fruit-casting, a good root-soaking should be 
given a few days previous to the operation, and 
on shallow or light soils, or in the case of old- 
established trees, mulching should never be 
neglected. In most gardens there is generally 
an accumulation of old hot-bed material for 
removal from the frame-yard, and this answers 
admirably for mulching, as it is not applied so 
much with the idea of nourishing the roots as of 
preventing undue evaporation. B. S. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alpine Strawberries.— Seedling plants 
of these will, if they have been treated as recom¬ 
mended, now l»e ready for planting outside, 
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choosing a border with a alight slope and in not 
too sunny a position, my experience being that 
these plants ao best with a fair amount of shade, 
provided it is shade from walls or other buildings 
and not from overhanging trees. The soil should 
not have had any animal-manure dug into it 
recently, as the plants do best without it. Plant 
out firmly at about 6 inches apart and with as 
good a ball of soil as it is possible to lift from 
the boxes. This will be a convenient distance, so 
that alternate plants may be lifted and the bed 
extended in September, or they may be put even 
closer now and the entire plot lifted again later, 
as frequent transplanting appears to be auite a 
help in obtaining good crops of fruit. Water 
the plants well in and affora some shade if it is 
possible to do so. 

Pear-bloom failing.— Some of the Pear-trees in my 
little garden were a mass of bloom, but all dropped off, 
and not a single Pear is to be seen, It is the same every 
year with two trees. Can the soil be the cause, or shall I 
send you a small quantity of it for your inspection '! You 
could then proltably tell me.—A. M*. G. 

[That your Pear-trees after blooming have no 
fruit on them may be due to several causes— 
as, for instance, the roots of the trees may have 
suffered so much from last years drought that 
the bloom-buds or spurs formed were imperfect, 
producing blind flowers—that is, those that 
were infertile ; or your pruning may be of such 
a nature that far too many fruit spurs are 
formed, none of which are stout enough to pro¬ 
duce fertile bloom. The soil may be too poor 
also, or even frost may have injured the bloom. 
It would be useless to send a sample of your 
garden soil, as even if analysed no good would 
result, the roots of the trees, no doubt, being 
deep and far away. If the trees are old, remove 
in the winter 10 inches of the soil, add manure, 
then cover up with fresh soil. If they be 
younger trees, open a deep trench 6 feet from 
the steins, grub under, and cut off some down¬ 
ward roots and all others found, fill the trench 
with fresh soil, and top-dress with manure. 
Probably that would in two years be produc¬ 
tive of great good.] 

Peach falling to fruit — I have some Peach-trees 
in a cool-house on a south wall. There is no fruit this 
year, though there was plenty of bloom. What is the best 
tiling to do now to secure the fruit next season as regards 
manuring and watering, etc. V—W. A. S. 

[Some varieties are much more shy setting 
than others, and with no bees to distribute the 
pollen, fertilisation should be effected with 
either a rabbit's tail attached to a stick or a 
camel's-hair brush. If by either means the 
pollen is transferred from the anthers to the 
stigma, a perfect set of fruit usually takes 
place, and instead of either the flowers or 
apparently well-set fruit dropping wholesale,* 
much thinning out is usually necessary. On 
bright days smartly tapping the branches or the 
wires supporting them directly the pollen is dry 
may have the effect of distributing the pollen 
sufficiently to meet the case, but the rabbit’s tail 
or oamel’s-hair brush, if a slower process, is the 
more reliable. “ W. A. S.” will do well, there¬ 
fore, to attend to the fertilising of his Peach 
blooms towards noon everyday while the flower¬ 
ing period lasts. Stoning takes more out of a 
tree than any other process, and leaving far too 
many fruits to go through this stage not unfre- 
quently brings about wholesale dropping—the 
very evil those responsible are most desirous to 1 
obviate. Thin out severely just before the 
stoning period, this relief to the trees 
enabling them to mature heavy crops without 
apparently experiencing any ill effects from the 
strain. A healthy tree ought to be equal to 
maturing a full-sized fruit to every 9 square 
inches of leaf surface. Better err on the 
side of light cropping, especially on old trees, 
than in the direction of heavy cropping, os 
much of the fruit produced by overcropped 
trees is apt to fall before it is properly ripened. 
At no time in the year ought a Peach border to 
be allowed to become quite dry. After the 
trees have been pruned and fastened back to the 
wall or trellis, the border ought always to be 
loosened with a fork, and if in the least dry 
should receive a good soaking of either clear 
water or liquid-manure, the latter only in 
the event of poverty at the roots. All 
borders should be kept constantly moist, 
effecting this, not by watering at fixed 
periods, but rather by applying water or liquid- 
manure whenever the soil below the surface 
is approaching dryness. Substitute liquid- 
manure for clear water where the trees are 


heavily cropped and not growing too strongly. 
Frequent syringing of the trees before and after 
the flowering period is accompanied by much 
dripping on the border, and this, coupled with 
trampling, is liable to make the surface harder 
and closer than desirable. Rapid loss of mois¬ 
ture and cracking of the surface are the almost 
inevitable consequence, the best preventive 
being a mulching of strawy manure applied 
before hot and dry weather sets in. Unless so 
covered the borders ought to have their exposed 
surface lightly loosened with a digging fork 
just in advance of every watering, or otherwise 
the chances are that not nearly enough moisture 
will reach the roots.] 

Currants. —In gardens where the Currant 
aphis, which raises such unsightly blotches on 
the leaves, is prevalent, and there are but few 
places which escape attacks from this insect, it 
is a good plan to go over the bushes, stopping 
all young growths to the fourth or fifth leaf ana 
carrying away the tops to the fire heap. This 
will clear the bushes of most of the insects and 
do them no harm; indeed, the somewhat 
uniform surface thus presented by the bushes 
forms a good rest for the nets if the latter are 
not provided with supports that hold them clear 
of the bushes. Where blackbirds and thrushes 
are troublesome, early netting is imperative, for 
in dry weather the birds do not wait until the 
fruits have coloured before commencing their 
attacks, and it is as well to be on the safe side, 
for if they once get a taste of the fruits they 
become most persistent, and unless the netting 
is made extra secure, they find their way 
through somehow. Before putting on the nets, 
a thorough cleaning should be given to the plot, 
removing everything in the shape of a weed so 
that there shall be none left to run to Beed 
during the time the nets remain on. Currants 
trained to walla should also be gone over and 
shortened in the same way as those trained in 
bush form. 

Gooseberries.— It is only seldom that in 
private places there is any attempt made to 
grow a distinct lot of bushes to provide green 
fruits for picking or cooking, and where such 
hushes are not grown it is the custom to go 
over all the buBhes to find fruits for the purpose. 
This is not a bad system provided the nnest 
fruits are left for ripening, but the general 
practice is to pick the largest and leave only 
the smaller fruits to swell away for the dessert, 
the consequence being that there is a want of 
size about the ripe fruits that reduces them 
below mediocrity and brings the Gooseberry 
into bad repute as a dessert fruit, except in 

f laces where more intelligent methods prevail, 
t may be excusable to gather the largest for 
the first few dishes, which are generally 
demanded too early to permit any other method 
of selection, but later on it is the smaller fruits 
which should be picked, leaving the larger ones 
to ripen. Trained Gooseberries, such as cordons 
and those grown as espaliers, should now be 
pinched similar to the Currants before men¬ 
tioned, and any shoots required to run up to fill 
in blanks or to add additional branches should 
be tied or nailed into position, taking care that 
any bends that have to be made in these selected 
shoots are not too sharp. It is sufficient for 
the present to incline them in the direction in 
which they have to go. More rigorous training 
will be possible, without injuring them, later 
on. Gooseberries are naturally gross feeders, 
and as it is impossible always to feed the roots 
by applications of manure in a solid state, they 
will now be grateful for frequent doses of 
liquid-manure. This answers the double pur¬ 
pose of feeding and of keeping the bushes free 
from red-spider, which always attacks first the 
weakly growers and those which are starved. 
Keep a sharp look out for caterpillars, and get 
rid of them by hand-picking and by the various 
other means suggested from time to time, as 
these pests make short work of the foliage, and 
a bush which has been badly attacked and 
neglpcted never ripens or swells its fruit to 
perfection, neither do the buds finish up in 
good condition for next year’s fruiting. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — As the early-flowering 
Pelargoniums are now past their best, place the 
plants outside in the sunshine to ripen previous 
to being cut down ; these have made the house 
very bright for several weeks, and will now 
give place to other thingB coming on. Gladio¬ 
lus The Bride is now pretty well over; this, 
also, should be placed outside to ripen as fast 
as the flowers fade or are cut for vases. All the 
sections of Gladioli will flower well in pots. I 
have had the early-flowering section in bloom 
in April by very moderate forcing. The cornis 
were potted in December and plunged overhead 
in a bed of leaves in a pit where there was just 
a little warmth ; here they started slowly and 
strongly, and, as soon as the growth was above 
the pots, they were taken to a warm green¬ 
house. Celosia plumosa when well grown is 
useful and gives a welcome change for the 
summer ana autumn. The seeds should be 
sown in February in a warm-frame, potted off 
when ready, and shifted on when strong enough 
by degrees into 0-inch pots, still being kept in 
warmth during growth till the end of May, when 
the pots will be getting full of roots and more 
ventilation will be an advantage. It is scarcely 
possible to give too much ventilation to the 
conservatory now when the air outside is mild 
and still. When I had large houses to deal 
with I have generally managed to get enough 
shade from the overhanging growth of creepers, 
and one house I had charge of many years ago 
was glazed with Hartley’s rough plate glass. 
The plants did well under it in summer ; but I 
would rather have clear glass for winter, when 
plants want all the light they can get, especi¬ 
ally in a lofty house. Many things now will 
benefit from applications of liquid-manure ; it is 
Quite possible to overdo this, but there is less 
danger of this now than at any other season. 
Fuchsias, Balsams, and any other plants in 
bloom or advancing to a flowering stage, may 
have weak liquid-manure twice a week. The 
drainings from a farmyard are good and cheap ; 
soot makes a serviceable liquid-manure, and 
gives a dark green colour to the foliage. 

Ferns under glass.— ^These are or should 
be in lovely colour now. The Adianturns, 
especially when well done, are always charm¬ 
ing. The most effective Adiantum, to my 
mind, is A. Farleyense, which does not produce 
spores, and therefore will never become so 
cheap as the common kinds ; but it is easily 
enough propagated by division, though it takes 
some time to get the crowns from old plants 
established. YVhen working up stock never get 
the plants too large before division. What an 
interesting family the Filmy Ferns are, includ¬ 
ing the Todeas and others. They will grow in 
any dark corner, but they must be near the 
glass, and the atmosphere must be reeking with 
moisture ; therefore, to secure these conditions, 
there is usually a second roof provided for 
them. I have seen an excavation made in the 
floor of the house, and roofed in with glass, for 
the Filmy Ferns, and they did very well there. 
I always think the fernery wants a little colour 
mixed with the green. A few fine-foliated 
plants or an Orchid or two have a charming 
effect among the green. The Fern grower has 
no special time for potting, as this is going on 
all tne year round, and a good deal of spore 
sowing is done in autumn or early winter. Use 
a light shade, keep floors and stages damp 
during bright weather, and permit no plant to 
suffer from want of water. 

Work among Vinos.— When Grapes are 
colouring a free circulation of air must be kept 
up. It is well, if it can be done, to cover tne 
floor of the house with clean litter ; this keeps 
in the moisture and prevents dust settling on 
the bunches. The lateral growth will not give 
much trouble in early houses now, as the weight 
of crop is usually a sufficient check upon 
growth. In later houses the growth must be 
kept down, and this means a look round once a 
week or so. It is sometimes necessary to take 
a few more berries out of the niidseason Grapes, 
especially if they have to hang till Christmas or 
later. Black Hamburgh, in a good house, with 
Vines in good condition, will keep very well tiU 
Christmas or later. If well ripened the berries 
will keep in the Grape room till Christmas in 
good condition. Grape thinning requires judg¬ 
ment and skill, as some berries will swell to a 
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larger size than others, and these are the berries 
to be retained and allowed room enough to 
swell to their full size. Then, again, the size 
of the berries is in some measure a question of 
management of the roots. When Grape-Vines 
are in bad condition it is wonderful how a top- 
dressing of guano to the border and a bed of 
warm leaves on the surface bring the roots up 
and give strength to the foliage and size to the 
berries and bunches. The dressing of guano 
should not be repeated ; something else should 
be tried the following year. I have never; 
found guano have the same effect two years in ; 
succession unless the quantity is increased. { 

Work among: Cucumbers.— It is not a 
bad plan to raise young plants now, and if { 
there are any signs of exhaustion among the! 
early planted houses, to drop a young plant in i 
between the others and cut away gradually the ] 
old plants ; this is a more speedy way of reno¬ 
vating a house than pulling up the plants and ! 
starting afresh, and there is no break in the i 
production. Frequent top-dressings of rich 
compost are important, more so, in fact, than 
giving artificial stimulants. The moisture in 
the house must be abundant. 

Window gardening. —Ferns, such as 
the Pterre family and Maiden hairs, will do in 
cool, shady rooms. They must not be exposed 
to hot sunshine, and must be kept moist at the 
root, but water should not be permitted to 


white spot dusted with sulphur. No cure has 
yet been discovered for Orange fungus except 
stamping it out. 

Fruit garden. —Those who have much 
Strawberry foroing to do will be making every 
effort to secure a stock of early runners. Keen’s 
Seedling seems to have disappeared from most 
gardens; it hod a great reputation for forcing 
years ago, but it required severe thinning. 
Royal Sovereign is much grown now for early 
work, but I have heard complaints of want of 
flavour. Sir J. Paxton and President are good 
varieties either for forcing or growing outside. 
Sir Charles Napier, when well done, is a heavy 
cropper of good colour and travels well; it is 
useful for late forcing. Where British Queen 
can be grown outside, runners for forcing will be 
secured, not perhaps for the earliest crop, but 
for late work, ana it travels well and always 
fetches a good price. No one will discard this 
variety where the soil is suitable for it. It is 
best to laver the runners into small pots for 
early work, as the plants when shifted on 
receive no check. I have sometimes pegged 
the plants into mounds of good soil placed be¬ 
tween the rows for the purpose, but prefer the 
small pots. Shorten back the breastwood of 
Plums, Apricots, and Cherries, reserving as 
many shoots for laying in as there is room for. 
The thinning of the young wood of Peaches will 
now be nearly finished, and any shoots that 



stand in the saucers or vases. Some of the 
hardy Ferns are interesting, and are more easily 
kept in condition than the tender kinds. The 
Shield Ferns, especially Polystichum angulare 
and its varieties, and the Hart’s-tongue in some 
of its forms, crested and otherwise, are charm¬ 
ing hall plants. 

Outdoor garden. — Evergreen hedges 
should be trimmed towards the end of this 
month. Yew makes a splendid division line, 
but is not adapted for a boundary fence in con¬ 
sequence of its poisonous nature. Give liquid- 
manure to Sweet Pea9, and mulch with good 
manure to get fine flowers. Put in cuttings or 
pipings of the laced Pinks under handlights in a 
shady position. The old florists used to exca¬ 
vate the soil about 9 inches deep, place a 
Rhubarb leaf in the bottom, and nil in with 
good soil, dibbling or thrusting in the cuttings 
or pipings about 2 inches apart. It was rare to 
lose a cutting, but Pinks strike easily enough 
in any way. Lift Tulips of the florist section os 
soon as the foliage is ripe, dry the bulbs, and 
store them away. Prick off seedling Wall¬ 
flowers 6 inches apart; other hardy plants sown 
early should be pricked off in nursery rows os 
soon as large enough to handle. Sow Forget- 
me-nots soon in a cool border. Those who love 
their Roses will give a daily look round with a 
keen eye for insects and suckers ; but if insects 
have been kept down up to th< 
insect trouble will be fairly well o 
will then have to be watched^ for. 
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were pinched back and left to shelter the young 
fruit may now be removed. There is still too 
much crowding of the young wood on Peaches, 
and this is one of the causes of failure. Young 
trees must be carefully trained, and the strong 
growths pinched to induce shoots to break out 
lower down to fill up the wall. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out Leeks 
and Celery. To obtain good results Leeks 
should be planted in trenches, not necessarily 
so deep or wide apart as Celery, but a row of 
Leeks can often be dropped in among other 
crops that will not crowd them out. Brussels 
Sprouts should be planted freely, as undoubt¬ 
edly this is the best and hardiest winter green. 
Broccoli and autumn Cauliflowers should be got 
out also. There is some advantage in planting 
these in different aspects where it can be con¬ 
veniently done. The small sowings are most 
appreciated by those who wish for quality. 
Sow second early Peas in quantity now. Keep 
the pods picked close on other reas. Unless 
one has a sort which is very scarce it is useless 
saving seeds. Those who make a speciality of 
seed growing can do it better than the private 

S ardener, who usually has his hands full. 

lulch such crops a9 Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Celery, Marrows, etc., as freely as means will 
permit, and if a mulch cannot be obtained use the 
noe freely, so as to have an inch or so of loose 
earth over the roots to keep the moisture in the 
ground. Watering is not an unmixed good, but 
some things must nave water when first set out, 


present the 



but afterwards I would rather either mulch or 
hoe—it is easier work—and if the land is in 
good heart and deeply worked there is not the 
same need for watering. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING} WHO WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

June 25th. —.Sowed seed of Herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolaria. Potted off early sown Cinerarias from 
boxes. These will be grown all summer in cold 
frames. Put the hoe through the Violet plan¬ 
tation, and scattered a little old Mushroom-bed 
manure among the plants. Rows of Peas have 
been mulched with manure on each side. 
Potted remainder of Tuberoses. Shall grow in 
cold-pit. The blossoms are more useful in 
autumn than now. 

June, 2Gth. —Gave liquid-manure twice a week 
to Fuchsias and other things coming into 
bloom. Planted Melons for late crop. Sowed 
seeds of Humea elegans. Filled a small house 
with (iloxinias and Streptocarpuses in bloom. 
Many greenhouse plants are now outside. In 
some instances the houses have been filled with 
Tomatoes, in others the houses are being used 
for growing on young Ferns and stove plants. 

June 27th. —Made a sowing of second early 
Peas. Finished earthing up late Potatoes. We 
are digging early Potatoes on the early border, 
rather later than usual this year, as we usually 
dig these by the middle of June. The frames 
in which early Potatoes were grown have been 
planted with Cucumbers. Put in cuttings of 
Ac&lypha Sanderiana. This makes a useful 
plant for decoration when well grown. 

June 28th. —Planted out. all the seedling 
Tuberous Begonias; the plants grow faster 
planted out. We have rather a good strain of 
these. Thinned the crop on some of the Plum- 
trees on walls where very heavy ; the fruits are 
easily nipped off with a pair of scissors ; the 
young wood was shortened back at the same 
time. Thinned the young shoots of Raspberries, 
and mulched alongside rows with manure; 
Superlative is a fine variety to grow for dessert. 

June 29th.— Selected and shifted on young 
plants of Zonal Geraniums for winter flowering; 
these will be grown on a coal-ash bed outside. 
Top-dress Cucumbers ; the thinning and stop¬ 
ping of growth are done often now. Used the 
hoe among the flowers in beds and borders, and 
put a tie to Dahlias and other things which re¬ 
quired it. Cut evergreen hedges. Thinned 
out weakly shoots of Climbing Niphetos Rose 
planted under glass ; one small house is planted 
with this Rose. Busy potting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

June 30th. —Gave a further thinning to Beet 
and Onions, and stirred the soil between the 
rows. Sowed more Lettuces, and planted out 
in trenches more Celery and Leeks. Sowed 
green curled Endive ; thinned out first sowing to 
a foot apart. Sowed main crop of Turnips for 
autumn use. Planted out a bed of white Asters 
for late blooming. Sowed Forget-me-nots in 
cool border. Pricked off Wallflowers in rather 
firm poor land. 


A pretty single Rose.— A very attractive species 
is Rom cinnamomea, and useful by reason of its earliness. 
Only a few days elapse between the flowering of R. cinna- 
moinea and that of R. spinosissima altaica. It is a clear 
rich pink in colour, the petals evenly arranged, and, what 
is aho a very valuable trait, its wood in winter is of a 
distinct cinnamon colour.— Rosa. 

The Botanical Magazine.— Many seem 
to think “evolution” carries us onward in all 
things, among them, of course, the art of 
printing and book production. This is a mistake: 
and we are really in a period of decadence. 
If anybody doubts this, let him look at some 
of the old numbers of the Botanical Magazine 
and some of the recent ones, with their feeble 
drawings, false colour, and vulgarity of 
production ; the plates being folded up so 
that they have to be rolled out, instead of 
being treated in the old neat and sufficient 
way. Folded plates on clayey paper will not 
last long without injury. We do not know 
how the Kew authorities, whose names are 
attached to this magazine, feel about its present 
form. It is a pity, too, that a magazine which 
has existed longer than almost any other 
should be allowea to fall into a state so little 
creditable from an artistic point.of view'. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


*,* ROCK ROSES (CISTUS). 

Mv experience as an amateur gardener is not of 
long duration, but my love of gardening is 
great, and I have often obtained valuable assist¬ 
ance from reading Gardening Illustrated 
and the experience of others. There is a family 
of plants that does not seem to me as much cul¬ 
tivated as it deserves. I refer to the hardier 
kinds of Cistus or Rock Roses (as they are 
frequently called). I say “ frequently called,” 
but I find so few of my friends and acquaintances 
seem to know them even by sight,- that perhaps 
a few notes about them may prove acceptable. 
I have sometimes seen it stated that the 
different species of Cistus are not quite hardy. 
If this should be so, I think the same fear of loss 
from cold or damp would put a stop to the 
cultivation of many beautiful plants in our 
gardens. There can scarcely be a winter of any 
severity that does not destroy some treasured 
plant that has hitherto escaped many vicissi¬ 
tudes. What havoc was wrought by the 
February of ’9o ! It was not till the following 
spring, '96, that I had the opportunity of plant¬ 
ing a few Cistuses. Then, having a small rock- 
work to furnish in anything but a favourable 
situation—so baking hot in summer, so cold and 
<lamp in winter—it took some consideration 
before I could make up my mind what to plant. 
The rock garden faced due north, was shaded by 
the house lying to the south of it, so that no sun 
touched it for nearly half the year, and was 
enclosed on the other sides by brick walls. 
How st range it is that generally the sole idea of 
non gardeners seems to lie that the only use of a 
rock garden is to grow Ferns. Of course, several 



Cretan Rock Rose (Cistus ereticus) 


of my acquaintances said to me, “ Oh ! I suppose 
you will cover this up with Ferns ?** Ferns ! 
when the heat was so intense during these late 
hot summers that I often used to wonder that any 
plants at all could stand it. As a matter of fact, 
a great many of those I planted did die ; but 
the Cistuses seem to love it, blooming beauti¬ 
ful]}', and increasing in size in a most marvellous 
wav. They were planted in the spring of ’96, 
and were never covered up in the winter. I 
never saw' that they suffered in any way from 
t ither cold or damp (and, from the situation of 
the rock garden, it was excessively damp in the 
winter). When, from a change of rasiilence, I 
left the garden last autumn two or three of 
them had growm into such large shrubs that I 
felt sure it would not be safe to attempt to move 
them. I took a few- cuttings, some of which are 
already beginning to bloom. The blooming of 
the rose-coloured kinds lasted over several 
weeks, ami then, unlike so many things, they 
never seem to have a shabby period. Summer 
and winter alike they are always bright and 
green, and the foliage of some of them has a 
delightful scent. One of the species was the 
Gum Cistus, a beautiful large white bloom, with 
a dark eye. Then there is the Laurel-leaved 
Cistus, white bloom, not so handsome as the 
Gum Cistus, and one or two with white flowers, 
smaller than those mentioned, but at blooming 
time literally covered with blossom. The rose- 
coloured species have very attractive foliage of a 
grey-green, and the grow’th is so bushy that 
they make capital backgrounds for dwarf 
alpines or other flowers, and in the winter are 
good evergreens, I think among the very best 
of small shrubs, even if they had no other 
attraction. I have another kind, vary pretty, 
}tllow, vjith a darjfeye^but i‘ ^teeji^not seem 


nearly so robust or free-growing as the 
others ; perhaps it may do better in my present 
garden. 

I may suggest to amateur gardeners who do 
not know' these shrubs that if they happen to 
possess a piece of ground that is too hot to grow 
many things, they should give some of the 
Cistuses a trial, and I do not think they will 



be disappointed. They are just the plants for 
a baking comer. Mine, too, were very much 
exposeclto the cold north-east winds. Another 
lovely shrub that I planted with great success 
w'as Genista Andreana. It is indeed beautiful, 
and when I left last autumn was over 6 feet in 
height. The soil must have been good, as a 
“set-off” against the unfavourable situation. 
I also grew' the Helianthemums, or Rock Roses, 
so closely allied to the Cistus. These are also 
evergreen, and when in bloom they make a great 
show. There are many varieties, and they are 
very easily raised from cuttings taken at any 
time during the summer. If my favourable 
experience should induce any reader of 
Gardening Illustrated to try some of these 
lovely plants, I feel sure they will give much 
pleasure. I have seen several nice gardens 
belonging to friends, but only one do I know* 
where this family of plants has been grown, and 
yet they are always admired. Even during the 
great drought of the last two or three summers, 
beyond watering them w-ell when they were 
planted they received no other attention. 

If at any time such an article w'ould be useful, 
I should be pleased to relate my experience 
with flowering plants grown in shady places 
that can lie grown with Ferns as a variety ; 
although, so far, I am bound to confess, my 
experience has not been a large one, but quite 
enough to convince me that a great deal more 
can be done in this way than is generally 
imagined. M. L. Case. 

Redbrook Ifoune, Woodchnrch , 

A shford, Kent. 

[Many thanks. Any notes you may send will 
receive our best attention.—E d.] 


THE HAWTHORN. 

In the late spring and early summer the country¬ 
side owes much of its beauty to the blossoming 
Haw'thom, more generally known as May, 
though in some districts during backward 
seasons that month has reached its limit before 
the Hawthorn buds open, and it is rare to meet 
with it in quantity before the middle of May. 
Here and there, however, precocious plants 
may be found that flower considerably in 



Grey Rock Rene (Pistils incanus). 


advance of their fellows, and I for some years 
knew of a specimen that used almost invariably 
to be in bloom by May Day. Beautiful are 
the fields engirdled with the tall Hawthorn 
hedges w'hite with bloom, for at that period 
of the year Nature stands garbed in her 


fairest raiment. Everywhere is the fresh 
emerald-green of the Grass, here golden with 
Buttercups, among which the red steers placidly 
ruminate : here starred w'ith Daisies, while on 
still pools float the opening chalices of Water 
Lilies, yellow and w’hite, fringed about with 
the tall sw'ord leaves and golden Fleurs de-lis 
of the Water Iris or the flame of the Marsh 
Marigolds. The leafage of the trees is at its 
loveliest. The Chestnut’s spreading fans are 
crowned w'ith tall pyramids of flower, white or 
pink ; the young green of Beech and Elm is 
unsullied by any speck of dust ; the old gold 
tints of the Oak’s youthful leaflets ami the 
bronze of the Walnuts are gradually assimilat¬ 
ing their respective colours to the prevailing 
verdant hue, from w’hich the Aspen’s foliage 
stands out a glow of amber-brown in the sun¬ 
light. In Hawthorn-time the Lilacs are gene¬ 
rally past their best, but here and there the 
Laburnum's golden shower still gleams brightly 
and the “ Whitsun balls ” of the Guelder Hoses 
cluster in the cottage gardens, while the early 
Honeysuckle and Wistaria drape gable and 
licliened wall with an odorous garlanding. 
In the confines of sparsely-timbered woods 
and in undulating parks the Hawthorn- 
trees assume stately proportions, and when 
clothed from topmost spray to lowest branch- 
lot with their white flower mantle are objects of 
exceeding beauty. Cockchafers often congregate 
among tne flower-clusters, and I remember an 
old Hawthorn-tree of the double white variety 
that in bygone years stood in a Somersetshire 
rectory garden, which, in the twilight of still 
evenings, was murmurous with the whirring 
wings of these insects. Of the pink Hawthorns, 
the single deep-coloured form is the most effec¬ 
tive, though some of the double pink-flowered 
Thoms have blossoms approaching a bright rose 



in tint. There are many variations in the 
colours of these, some being so pale as to be 
merely of a faint blush hue. The earliest of the 
Hawthorns is the Glastonbury Thorn (Crat.*egus 
oxyacantha prsecox), which is said to have origi¬ 
nated from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
and which, the legend tells, he stuck into the 
ground on his arrival at Glastonbury Abbey, 
since when it has flowered on Christmas Day. 
That this exact date is invariably adhered to by 
the Thorn in question is doubtless a myth, but, 
at any rat*', this variety often produces blossom 
in mid-winter. There are also several kinds of 
Haw thorn that flower considerably later than 
our common May, the best known being 
Cratiegus Pvracantha, much used as a wall 
plant and chiefly remarkable for its profuse 
clusters of scarlet berries that create a brilliant 
autumnal effect. Other late-flow'ering varieties 
are C. crus galli, C. Carrieri, C. flava, C. 
Lavallei, C. orientalis, C. tanacetifolia, and C. 
tomentosa. In some places along the South 
Devon coast the Hawthorn drapes the cliffs and 
shelving shore line during the month of May 
with a veil of fragrant w'hite blossom, and pre¬ 
sents an exquisite picture. The subject is 
extremely useful, besides being ornamental, as 
a hedge plant, and in some districts the pink 
and white forms are grown together in the 
hedges, producing a very fine effect w'hen 
in flower. Beautiful as is the Hawthorn, it 
seemingly enjoys an evil reputation among the 
country-folk, since no one of them would dream 
of bringing a cut spray of blossom within the 
house, for, according to tralition, death or dire 
calamity to one of the inmates will surely follow' 
its introduction 9 1 RB I TTCHTi W. 
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PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
(Reply to Mrs. W. T.) 

The only real need for pruning most of the 
shrubs you name is when apace is limited, 
otherwise most people prefer to see them 
develop to large size, and in this way make fine 
garden pictures. The best time to prune the 
Warrant you speak of, which is a species of 
Ribes, is immediately after flowering is com¬ 
pleted ; if left too long it is possible the flower¬ 
ing another year will lie interfered with. You 
may prune it as hard as you like ; it will lie 
sure to break away again if the plant is well 
established. If, however, you wish merely to 
curtail growth, cut the shoots back to within 
3 inches of the part from where the last season’s 
growth began. How much or how little 
depends entirely upon the shapeliness or other¬ 
wise of the bush. October is a good month to 
move or replant it, but we do not guarantee 
rasults if the plant is an old one. If it is, you 
should at once cut down all 
round the roots with a spade, 
thrusting this in the full 
depth of the blade, and at 
2 feet from the stem. This 
will sever many of the larger 
roots and cause fresh fibres 
to form thereon, and greatly 
assist the ultimate chances 
of success. Pruning, as usu¬ 
ally understood, is not really 
necessary for the yellow 
Jasmine, but thinning out 
entail, undersized wood is 
requisite, so as to leave 
only the strongest rods for 
flowiring. In dealing with 
young plants that we desire 
quickly to cover any given 
area, we prune in quite hard 
the growth of the last sea¬ 
son, in older plants we only 
shorten back a foot or so. 

To get a good flowering you 
must encourage free, robust 
growth. Frequently the posi¬ 
tions this plant occupies are 
much too dry at the root, 
while the soil is of the 
poorest description. Enrich 
the soil, and see that during 
growth the plant receives 
ample moisture at the root. 

November i« not a good time 
to move Berberis Darwini, 
particularly if it is some 
years old. It should have 
been prepared for the shift 
as directed above. The end 
of September or early Octo¬ 
ber is far better, taking the 
precaution of thoroughly 
watering it in after. Ola 
plants of this do not readily 
transplant, but if any life 
exists in it we suggest prun¬ 
ing it quite hard down, say 
to within 18 inches of the 
soil. All dead branches 
must be cleared out entirely. 

Before doing this see whether 

any life is apparent in the 

main branches at 18 inches 

from the extreme point. If so the plant will 

most likely recover, provided you thoroughly 

water it at the root occasionally. If there is 

no apparent life at 18 inches from the point 

you had best cut it down hard, to give it the 

only other chance of breaking afresh from the 

stool. There is no cheap book on the subject, 

so far as we are aw T are. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraea hypericlfolia. — In habit this pretty 
Spirt'a in not unlike the better-known S. caneseens or 
S. flagellifonnis, but it is not so tall. Just now the shoots 
are wreathed with flowers, these occurring in small 
<*oryml» all along the last year’s shoots, which are each 
a bent 2 feet in length. 

Kerria japonica plena. The rich 

orange-golden flowers oi this semi climbing 
shrub render it now a good and effective plant 
in the garden. It is very curious that the 
double form here mentioned is always the most 
abundant, the single kind Bornew’hat rarif. For 
t fleet in [the gardeiijthe' 


Why the plant with its obvious bush-like ten¬ 
dency is invariably placed against a wall is not 
at all clear. Surely so good a plant would have 
a better chance if grown in the open. Of course, 
where a wall 10 feet or so in height can be 
devoted to it, all is W’ell; but many such 
erections are about the half of this, and here 
the plant may be found usually much crowded. 

Kerria japonica and K. variegata. 

These are two beautiful shrubs for growing in 
mixed beds, placing several together to form a 
mass quickly. When allowed to grow r freely 
they look far better than when kept cut in close. 
I have them growing this way in the wild garden 
in very thin, poor soil, and although they do 
not grow very rapidly they bloom most 
abundantly. During May they were a mass of 
bloom and furnished many handfuls of hlooiji. 

Two fine Hollies.— Ilex Wilsoni and I. 
Mumbyi, which to outward appearance have 
much in common, though differing materially in 


net Bomew’hat rar*. Ft 
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The Bog Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus). (See jrage 212.) 


the matter of fruit and fruiting, promise to be 
of the finest of this handsome race of plants. 
Both are of the broad-leaved section, of which 
I. Hodginsi is an example, anil with their thick 
leathery leaves promise to be of the same vigour 
and quite as useful generally in the garden. The 
plants exhibited came from Sheffield and bore 
many marks of the abundance of soot and such¬ 
like these things have to contend with in that 
district. This, considering the good condition 
of the plants, is much in favour of their use for 
tow r n gardens and smoky districts. While re¬ 
garded as the finest of the large berry-bearing 
Hollies, it is curious that as such the vigour is 
even greater than in the case of the other kind 
named, the fruiting in this case having no pre: 
disposition to weakness. 

The White Ash (Fraxinusamericana).— 
This Ash is fairly well known as a timber tree, 
the wood being excellent for many purposes 
w’hero toughness and durability are needed, but 
few' think of it as having an}’ merit as a flower¬ 
ing tree. In fact, w'hen the trees reach a certain 


age the flow’er-panicles are not noticed, but 
where “stubs” or old stools have been cut 
back tw’o or three years and the young branches 
have grown up, the pretty drooping panicles 
have a very fine appearance against the elegant 
arching stems and foliage. It is, in fact, quite 
a pretty shrub in this state and worth growing 
( as a variety. The foliage is deep shining green 
; on the upper side, with a distinct whitish tinge 
below, the young stems of a greyish tint. 

Jasminum humile.— This is a useful 
semi-climbing variety of Jasmine suitable for 
planting in any nook or corner of the garden 
I where it can be allowed to grow away with but 
1 little restriction, when it then bears an abund¬ 
ance of blossom at the present time of the year. 
The flowers are of a deep yellow colour, and 
will last in good condition a fair length of time 
I if the stems are placed in water soon after being 
cut. The flowers are faintly scented, and 
although not sw r eet as in the common white 
kind, they afford a nice variety in the garden. 

If planted in a sheltered 
jiosition it blossoms very 
much earlier than the time 
stated above. Any kind of 
garden soil appears to suit 
it, and, once established, it 
soon forms a large-sized, 
self-supporting shrub, when 
it flowers with great profu¬ 
sion from nearly every joint 
on the w'ood made during 
the previous year. Should 
it not be desirable to train 
it either on a w’all or to a 
pillar it will soon become 
self-supporting if the stron¬ 
gest shoots are pinched to 
induce them to branch, 
w'hich it soon does freely 
enough. I find that no 
pruning whatever is neces¬ 
sary beyond cutting back 
rank growths and n moving 
a few’ branches now and 
again to prevent it from 
getting out of bounds. I 
do not think this Jasmine 
is very common, as I have 
but seldom met with it, and 
have often had many in¬ 
quiries made respecting it 
by those who have seen it in 
flower.—A. 

The alpine Rose (Rho¬ 
dodendron ferrugineum).— 
This little Rhododendron, 
w hich is a native of the Alps 
and Apennines, is quite an 
old plant in gardens, yet 
for some reason or other it 
is very rarely met with. It 
forms a low, somewhat 
speading bush, clothed with 
deep green Box-like leaves. 
At this season the entire 
p'ant is densely laden with 
bright reddish-pink-coloured 
blossoms. This Rhododen¬ 
dron will succeed under the 
same conditions as the other 
members of the genus, but, 
being of comparatively low’ 
growth, it must, if grouped 
with them, be employed only for the outskirt or 
foreground thereof. Its size fits it for associa¬ 
tion with such subjects as Heaths, Ledums, the 
dwarfer Kalmias, and others of this class, w’hile 
it is a very desirable shrub for the rock-garden, 
being seen to great advantage when hanging 
over a ledge of rock or in a similar position. 
There are several forms of this Rhododendron 
and allied species, and authorities are by no 
means agreed under which head to class them. 
The w’hole of them, how’ever, are evergreen and 
perfectly hardy, while their brightly-coloured 
blossoms at this season render them additionally 
I attractive. __ 

Tufted Pansy King of the Blues.— This is the 
best of the blue Tufted Pansies. The colour is best 
I de«cril»ed as a deep rich blue, and the flower has a neat, 
rich, raj less yellow eye. The blossoms are of small to 
medium*size, but want of size is amply compensated for 
by the profusion of the display. The constitution is all 
that i*ould be desired, and the plants quickly develop into 
clumps of a useful size. Like all blue Tufted Pansies the 
blossoms suffer during too brilliant sunshine, but during 
the cooler weather they show what a Tufted Pansy should 
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A SEASIDE GARDEN IN SCOTLAND. 

A recent visit to a charming old garden on the 
eetoary of the Clyde has suggested to me that a 
short description of it might interest your 
English readers. 

The site must have been originally chosen 
with care and by an observant eye for its pic¬ 
turesque position and surroundings and the 
great possibilities these suggested. A gently 
sloping and undulating piece of meadow land, 
facing the shore and separated from the sea by 
the public road which runs along at the edge of 
the rocks ; as a background a well-grown 
natural wood, with specimen hard-wooded 
trees, principally Chestnuts and Planes, with a 
few Oaks, Ashes, and Limes, and secured on 
either side by two sweetly murmuring streams 
—*>r burns, as we call them here—which in 
course of generations had crept down into the 
sandy loam and formed characteristic glens, 
shaded with Rowans and Hawthorns and car¬ 
peted with wild Hyacinths, Primroses, and 
Garlics. At the moment all these are in perfect 
bloom, and the lovely sheen of the wild Scilla, 
brightened by the white starry blossoms of the 
Omithogalum, make the spot one to linger and 
dream in. The house itself deserves a word, 
for it is old-world and in perfect harmony, fresh 
looking with its annual coat of lime-wash on 
the parts not covered with Ivy, and possessing 
the almost invariable Plane tree, shading, yet 
not obscuring, the front door. A curious and 
not uncommon feature about old Scotch country 
houses is also here in a " loopin’ on stane, 
which consists of three or four steps leading to 
a little stone platform, from which long ago the 
horse was mounted. The garden itself is more 
difficult to describe briefly. It is here and 
there throughout the grounds, choice bits of 
soil having been enclosed with natural fences 
of flowering shrubs, which in their present 
matured conditions seclude, shelter the plots, 
with varying exposure and shade, and give a 
natural prolongation and succession of crop. 
Between and around the cultivated areas are 
the grounds, unmarred by terrace or geomet¬ 
rical plot, simply undulating, natural turf, 
beautifully kept and developed by careful and 
constant rolling and mowing. The planting of 
the lawns and grounds shows a wise restraint in 
the original treatment, no crowding, mixing, or 
confusion. Here a splendid specimen of the 
Berberis, 10 feet high and twice as many feet 
through ; there a group of Escallonia macrantha, 
which flourishes beautifully all along the Clyde; 
at another point a group of hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons, 20 feet high and more, and a blaze of 
bloom from top to turf, and just where the eye 
wants it, a healthy clump of Pampas Gross, 
with arching leaves of waving green. I could 
have dispensed with some rank-growing Portu¬ 
gal Laurels, but still they contributed their 
quota to the picture with their varying shades 
of green, from the dark olive of the old foliage 
to the tender yellows of this season's growths, 
and forming os they did a charming foil to a 
very fine yellow Azalea in the zenith of its 
golden glow. Perhaps the finest and most 
interesting feature to my mind was the truly 
superb trees of Ilex at certain spots, to see 
which, branched to the very ground, was alone 
worth the journey. I can only devote a word 
to the quiet and shady paths, winding about 
through groups of fine hybrid Rhododendrons, 
lovely Lilacs, and green Hollies as they led you 
from one garden to the other, giving you charm¬ 
ing vistas of sea and lawn, and terminating 
with a Moss-grown hedge, where tradition says 
Robert Bums, our national bard, used to meet 
his Highland Mary, and at which their last 
farewell is reputed to have been said. 

Skelmorlie , X. B. Brtoend. 


THE NEWER TUFTED PANSIES. 

Many of the newer kinds are all that one could 
wish for. True Blue, introduced many years 
ago, has been extolled by many writers, and 
nghtly so. The rays, however, to some extent, 
marred the beauty of the blooms, so that a 
rayless variety of the same colour should be 
welcomed. Mr. A. D. Parker, although not 
quite so deep in colour, is a pretty flower, and, 
possessing a dwarf, compact habit, is sure to be 
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appreciated. This variety is a seedling from 
Blue Gown, than which there is no better 
Tufted Pansy. Blue Diamond, one of Mr. 
Sydenham’s novelties of the present season, 
promises to eclipse most other blues. It is an 
imperial blue flower of large size on stout, erect 
footstalks, but, like True Blue, is rayed. The 
habit is good, and on this account it is deserving 
of extended culture. A variety which is sure 
to attain prominence is Rolph, best described as 
a pale heliotrope-blue of good size and neatly 
rayed. The blossoms are almost circular in 
shape, of good substance, and of consider¬ 
able value in hot weather. Stout footstalks, 
dwarf sturdy habit, and a gool constitu¬ 
tion are among the many other good qualities 
of this sort. Yellow Tufted Pansies are 
increasing, some fine kinds having been raised 
in recent years. Melampus, distributed last 
autumn, is a gem, and for massing unequalled. 
The habit is dwarf and sturdy, the flowers of 
good size and freely developed on stout erect 
footstalks, and (he colour is a deep yellow ray- 
less self. Isolde is a ray less flower of large size 
and of a rich yellow colour, deepening on the 
lower petal. Marguerite is another ideal bed¬ 
ding plant, developing tufted growths of a 
sturdy character, literally covered with chaste 
rayless blossoms, and of a canary-yellow colour, 
deeper on the lower petal, with a still richer 
eye. A very pale straw-yellow flower is 
Bouncer, said to be a cross between the old and 
popular Ardwell Gem and Mary Stuart. The 
plant is dwarf and robust, flowers freely, and is 
well worth a place in all collections. The blos¬ 
soms are fairly large and lightly rayed. A 
darker flower, of the A. J. Rowberry type of 
bloom, is Calliope, a seedling from the first- 
mentioned variety, and also a fine flower. 

White Tufted Pansies have also received 
welcome additions, White Beauty being one of 
the prettiest of the pure white sorts. A suffu¬ 
sion of yellow on the lower petal, running down 
from the eye of the bloom, may detract from its 
beauty in the eyes of some admirers of these 
flowers, but for massing it is a most effective 
sort. Mrs. A. H. Beadles may be regarded as 
a very fine white, with neat pencillings. For 
making up into sprays the flowers are very 
telling, while as a bedaing sort it is invaluable. 
Commencing to blossom in the spring, it con¬ 
tinues all through the summer and autumn to 
develop freelj’, large, handsome flowers on a 
splendid habit of growth. During the summer 
the blossoms are prettily flecked with rosy- 
heliotrope. Blanche is among the best of the 
large, rayless white flowers, developing freely 
pale creamy-white blossoms with a neat yellow 
eye. The habit is sturdy and dwarf. Of edged 
flowers, Lark deserves a high place. It comes 
into blossom, and this profusely, among the 
first in the springtime. The flowers are large, 
white, with a pleasing edging of bluish-helio¬ 
trope, rayed. The habit of growth is good and 
its constitution robust. Hawk is a handsome 
rayless flower, resembling Lark very much, but 
with a much deeper colour and rather broader 
border. Mandarin is one of the most curious 
and interesting Tufted Pansies. The upper 
petals are of a rich bright maroon, lower petals 
rich yellow rayed with a faint clouded (flack 
edging, and somewhat resembling a Fancy 
Pansy. This is quite unique. There is the 
prospect of charming variety both in form and 
colour in the near future. D. B. Crane. 


PROPAGATING VIOLETS. 

The plan of removing the runners during the 
autumn and rooting these in shallow trays in 
cold-frames is doubtless a good one, but in some 
•gardens where a speciality is made of Violet 
culture another system is followed with equally 
satistactory results. In this case, during the 
whole of the summer all runners are cut off as 
soon as they can be conveniently handled, so 
that the whole strength of the plants may be 
concentrated in the crowns, ana a mulch of 
well-rotted manure having been given in June 
as well as applications of weak liquid-manure 
through the summer and autumn, Jhe. plants 
lifted towards the end of September have formed 
large clumps well studded with flower-buds. 
These are then planted in brick pits in a rich, 
porous compost, not being allowed to be more 
than 8 inches distant from the glass when they 
have finally settled down. The lights are 


removed for at least three weeks after planting, 
and if at this period heavy rains are experienced, 
the plants get hold of the fresh soil almost 
immediately without further trouble ; whereas 
in dry autumns copious soakings have to be 
given both before lifting and after removal to 
the pits if they are to experience no check. 
Plants thus treated produce a wonderful pro¬ 
fusion of flowers should the weather remain 
fairly open during the last two and a half 
months of the year and carry their blooming 
well on into the spring. In March a top- 
dressing of light rich soil is given, into which 
the runners, only the strongest of which are 
allowed to remain, soon throw’ out roots. At 
the end of April these are planted out in soil 
which has been well worked and enriched 
during the winter, and over which a top-dress¬ 
ing of leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and well-rotted 
hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure has been 
spread immediately preceding planting. If the 
weather be dry and sunny the ground is well 
watered, and a slight shading of sparsely- 
foliaged branches fixed over the beds until the 
runners have become established. These are 
set out in rows 12 inches apart, the individual 
plants being distant 10 inches from one another. 


PYRETHRUMS. 

Pyrethrums are easily grown, and with ordinary 
attention reward the grower with an abundant 
supply of welcome blossoms during the earlier 
part of the summer. Readers who appreciate a 
free display of flowers at the period named, and 
who also find pleasure in the nardy flower gar¬ 
den, Bhould no longer hesitate to include Pyreth¬ 
rums in their list of suitable subjects to grow 
another season. For years I have grown a 
pleasing selection of both new and old sorts, and 
as the plants are wonderfully hardy and break 
out into new growth freely with the approach of 
genial weather, they should be valued at their 
proper worth by all interested in making a 
bright display in the early summer. It is 
astonishing how quickly the small plants develop 
into desirable clumps. The ease with which the 
stock of any given sort may be increased is 
sufficient commendation of their merits. My 
practice is to lift the clumps in the spring—say, 
during the latter days of March or early in 
April, and they may then be divided with the 
greatest ease into pieces of a size to suit the 
requirements of the grower. It is advisable 
not to divide these clumps into too small pieces. 
Care should be taken to divide the plants well 
below the brittle foliage, or many small growths 
may be damaged and probably lost. A fairly 
sharp instrument, such as a carpenter’s chisel, 
answers admirably, this working between the 
roots and dividing them with the minimum of 
damage. The divided pieces should be planted 
firmly in good garden soil. Planted at the 
early date already mentioned the plants have 
ample time to recover before the warm weather 
sets in, and if the weather has been moist they 
respond to such kindly treatment and throw up 
numerous growths. Much the best effects aie 
obtained by planting the sorts in a series of 
clumps, so that when the plants are in blossom, 
grand masses of one colour give the effects 
desired. The better plan is to plant a given 
number of divided portions of the original 
clump about G inches to 8 inches apart, this 
space leaving ample room for the pretty 
Fem-like foliage to properly develop. Should 
the plants appear to suffer from want of 
moisture at the roots, it is advisable to give 
them a copious supply of water. All that is 
needed afterwards is to stir the soil occasionally, 
say once a week, the Dutch hoe being the best 
tool for the purpose, and when the flowers are 
beginning to show colour a liberal watering 
with weak liquid-manure seems to be highly 
appreciated. In very dry weather water first 
with clear water, following with manure-water 
immediately afterwards. Plants of double and 
single Pyrethrums, arranged in alternate 
clumps, look very pretty. 

Double sorts worth growing are : Aphrodite, 
pure white ; Magician, pink; Captain Nares, 
crimson ; Ne Plus Ultra, blush-white ; v^ueen 
Sophia, flesh ; Talma, rose ; Alfred Henderson, 
purple; Roland, crimson; and Triumph 
d’Essay, flesh-pink. Singles are very pretty, 
and should be largely grown. For cutting 
they are delightful. The following are good : 
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W. B. Child, crimson-scarlet: Albicans, white ; 
Apollyon, pink : James Kelway, scarlet: 
Bianca, carmine ; Ianthe, rose ; Mrs. J. Cham¬ 
berlain, flesh; Devonshire Cream, creamy- 
white ; and Prince Ferdinand, cerise. 

C. A. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Double Yellow Rocket (Barl.area vulgaris 
H.-pl.).— As* an old subscriber to your weekly, 1 am send¬ 
ing you a spike of a rather old plant, the Double Yellow 
Rocket, which I think you will l»e interested in seeing.— 
F. Richardson, Lome Villa, Whitby. 

[Very good, fresh, and well grown flower shoots of a 
handsome and little-known old plant.— Ed.] 



IRIS STY LOS A. 

This Iris is one of the most valuable open air 
dowers we possess, blooming as it does through 
the dark days of winter. It often commences to 
bloom as early as mid-October, and in mild 
winters continues to blossom uninterruptedly 
through the succeeding five months, in many 
cases retaining its flowers until April is well- 
nigh spent. This Iris flourishes best in light, 
porous soil. A few’ small rhizomes w’ill in a 
l'ew years form a mass of leafage J feet or more 
in diameter, and pro¬ 
duce bowlfuls of deli¬ 
ciously scented flow’ers 
throughout the winter 
months, while their 
leaves will often attain 
a length of 3 feet. In 
damp, heavy soil Iris 
stylosa rarely succeeds, 
and in low-lying, cold 
situations it often per¬ 
ishes during the winter. 

In such localities it 
should be planted in a 
sheltered corner where 
it is protected from the 
biting winds, and W’here 
its roots may come into 
contact with a brick 
wall or w T ith the sunken 
stones of a rock garden. 

It will endure excessive 
drought, growing on 
steep banks apparently 
composed of little else 
t han shale, though under 
such circumstances the 
leafage is naturally less 
exuberant than when 
the plants are growing 
in a more generous com¬ 
post. In Algeria this 
Iris grow’s and flow’ers 
well in a sandy Pine 
wood, where the thickly 
ramifying tree roots 
appear to appropriate 
every particle of nutri¬ 
ment contained in the 
soil. The commonest 
form of Iris ^ylosa is 
that bearin' lavender- 
coloured blossoms, but 
the white variety is now 
widely distributed, and 
various shades of pur¬ 
ple blue, some being 
very deep in tint, have 
been raised from seed of 
late years. This Iris 
does not bear its seeds 
on the extremities of 
the flower-stems, but at 
the base of the stems, 
the seed - pods being 
sometimes more than 
half covered with soil. 

For indoor decoration 
th 3 blossoms are invalu- 


Crinum capense album. Amongst the hardy 
f’rinums this is one of the loveliest. Its pure white 
flowers, growing stronjfh through intense green leaves, a 
foot hiffh, as I have seen it in the Botanical Gardens here, 
high up on a rockery, are highly to be recommended. 1 
must own to bein^f surprised at its position, thinking this 
plant requires moisture: but it is evidently in a situation 
that suits it, and it is worth trying by those who love the 
hardy Crinums.— K. E. Sr. Pai l, Lath. 

Tufted Pansy Lark.— This is one of the fin at 
flowers of the margined type raised within recent years, 
and in the cooler days of "early summer is a particularly 
pretty flower. The blossoms of this are very large, white 
with a suffused margin of pale heliotrope-blue—altogether 


The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) at Warley. 


able during the winter, but the blooms should 
be cut just before they expand, as their 
fragile tissues are quickly marred by biting 
winds. When placed in water in the bud state 
they soon unfold their petals and disclose their 
exquisite colouring. 

In the south-western counties, in light 
l»orous soil, it grows like a weed, while in 
colder localities the shelter of a frame will 
enable it to produce its blossoms undeterred by 
stress of weather, and pot plants grown in the 
open during the summer months and brought 
into the cool greenhouse to flower will provide 
many a fine gathering of bloom. 


a dainty flower. They are also neatly rayed, and have a 
well-defined yellow eye. The plant possesses a good 
robust constitution, is fairly tufted, and is very free- 
flowering. Mr. W. Sydenham, the raiser of this variety, 
has great faith in its progeny, one particularly pretty 
rayless flower, which he has named llawk, of which more 
will be heard later, being sure to be largely grown. 

Tufted Pansy Miss Gertie Waterer. -In 
this we have a typical Tufted Pansy, the plant having a 
charming tufted character of growth, being also very free- 
I flowering. The blossoms, which are pure white with a 
! yellow eye, have a very refined and chaste appearance, 
and are* developed oh fairly short stout footstalks. 
Readers who value the Tufted Pansy for its usefulness in 
the flower garden, either in large clumps or in beds, will 
find this very suitable. From the latter days of April 
until October this variety is seen in “xeellent condition.- 
C. A. II. 


Narcissus bicolor.— Haworth’s bicolor Daffodil is, 
}>erhaps, the lost of all the trumpet sorts to flower, 
coming even a day or two later than the well-known and 
stately Grandee. For its lateness alone it is valuable, but 
it is not of so good a constitution as many bicolors, or, 
indeed, the majority of them. It is quite neat and dwarf. 
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Aponogeton in running water. I got, on your 
advice, this spring an Aponogeton distachyon for a tub 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter. It is doing very well, and 
up to this the water has been kept running off and on 
from a water-pipe. Ought the water to be kept running 
still, or can it l>e left more or less stagnant for a while '! 1 
have been given direct!) opposite recommendations, but a 


very competent gardening friend laughed at the idea of my 
keeping the water running, saying the plant would do just 
as well in stagnant water. As I am often away from 
home, this, to me, is a matter of some consequence.— 
Hortis. 

[What you should really aim at is to keep the 
water from assuming a slimy appearance on the 
surface. There is, perhaps, no absolute need 
for constant use of the running water ; at the 
same time, your gardening friend is assuming 
much when ne states the plant will do “ just as 
well in stagnant water.” This it certainly will 
not. Your present task, however, may be 
modified considerably, and if you can allow the 
water to run for a short time twice or thrice 
weekly it will help matters materially. Even 
were you to keep up a constant running, all 
that is needed is a dripping tap, for whicn no 
attention is necessary. ] 

English Iris and Tritomas in grass.—I 

would l>e glad to know how to grow Iris and Tritomas 
satisfactorily? My Tritomas especially, planted 2 years 
now, have done very little good, and never bloomed. Soil 
is light and j>orous, Imt is well fed, and grows most flowers 
well — L. L. E. B. 

[We do not think you w’ill get much satisfac¬ 
tion from growing the English bulbous Irises in 
Grass, if it is really this section to which you 
refer. These things require annual care in lift¬ 
ing, drying, and replanting after about six 
weeks’ complete rest out of the soil. As the 
locality is not stated, we cannot advise as fully 
as we otherwise could have done. Your soil 
seems about right, provided it is not too rich. 
Tritomas should do well. Take out a hole 
3 feet wide and ‘2 feet deep, and at a foot below 
the surface dig in manure freely, afterwards 
returning the soil. The planting of these is 
best done in March or April, especially if the 
plants are being divided and replanted. A few 
such holes as this would materially assist in 
establishing some bold masses of these hand¬ 
some plants. In planting, take care to make 
the plants quite firm in their respective posi¬ 
tions.] 

Bulbs after flowering.— At this time 
of the year we frequently see the owners of 
gardens shearing off the foliage of bulbs, such 
as Crocuses, Tulips, Daffodils, anil others, on 
the plea that it looks untidy, and, os a rule, 
they have a notion that it will do no harm ; but 
a little consideration ought to make them reflect, 
for it certainly can do no good, and if sufficient 
forethought is exercised in regard to planting 
these bulbs where there will be no necessity for 
this barbarous treatment, the bulbs w ould last 
many years longer and make a much finer dis¬ 
play. The majority of bulbs are early in 
making their grow’th and early in going to rest, 
and when the foliage begins to fade it is a sure 
sign that the bulbs beneath have nearly com¬ 
pleted their growth. If carefully lifted, with 
the old foliage still left on them, and laid out to 
finish the ripening process before storing them 
away, no harm will ensue ; but to shear the 
foliage off while yet green is more than even 
bulbous plants can stand without being injured. 
—J. G., Gotport. 

The New Zealand Forget-me-not, 

mentioned by one of your correspondents in the 
May 19th number, is not a native of New 
Zealand, but of the Chatham Islands. In New 
Zealand we call it Chatham Island Forget-me- 
not or Lily, and last year I saw it confused in 
Gardening with the “Wedding-flower” of 
Lord Howe Island, which is an Iris. The 
Chatham Island Forget-me-not grows just above 
high-water mark in its native land. It did very 
well with me in New Zealand in gardens on the 
sea coast until shelter grew’ up, when it dwindled 
away and died. For years 1 could not under¬ 
stand this, till a friend from the Chatham 
Islands explained that it probably pined for tho 
want of salt spray, which the shelter prevented 
reaching it ; so, 1 suppose, it should be treated 
like Asparagus, and given salt occasionally. 
Knowledge came to me too late for experiment. 
—Mara ii inf.. 


A* many oj the. most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the wry 
beginning have come from its readers , ice desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three month*, a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue , which will be marked thus %* 
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SEASONABLE WORK AMONG THE 
ROSES. 

By close observation of the growth of Roses 
during Jane much useful knowledge is gained as 
to how one should prune. If an opportunity 
offers of visiting a garden where Roses are 
extensively grown, the successes and failures 
Bhould be duly noted. Such observation teaches 
better than any books. We have some Rose 
bushes, quite 20 years old, the picture of 
health. From these bushes several of the oldest 
growths are annually cut away quite to the 
ground line. To take their place we have each 
summer several fine young shoots that by the 
autumn are as hard almost as Bamboo canes. 
This is the kind of growth to encourage, and 
from which fine Roses may be expected. Even 
now, if a bush appears to contain too many 
growths, one or two are cut out in order to let 
in light and air to the heart of the plant. Two 
to four well-ripened growths of the previous 
summer, each one yielding three to five new 
growths that are almost certain to blossom, are 
better than dozens of weak, puny, blight- 
infested shoots, which, if they bloom, are sure 
to disappoint. Of course, strong, sturdy growth 
can only be produced if the roots are working 
well and are supplied with the necessary food. 
A good watering twice a week with weak liquid- 
manure will make a wonderful improvement in 
the health of the plants. Many of the artificial 
manures give splendid foliage, but for blossom 
they are valueless. 

Hoeino is most important. Do not on any 
account neglect this. The stocks for budding 
should be encouraged in this respect equally as 
much os the Rose plants. 

Maiden plants of the Hybrid Perpetual and 
kindred tribes should now be Btoppea if bushy 
plants are desired. By pinching out the point 
of the shoot the growth is arrested and the 
flowering season prolonged, for most of the kinds 
will bloom from the new growths that will 
break out. 

Early budding If one has any Briers that 
failed last season, or some old Manetti, Brier, or 
other stocks, these may now be budded, if buds 
are procurable, from indoor-grown plants. By 
budding new Ro ies at once the buds will start 
out and provide another lot of buds by August, 
supposing one desires to increase the stock of 
any particular kind. I have often rebudded an 
old worthless Rose with a good up-to-date sort. 
The budB should be inserted close to the ground 
in the current season’s shoots. In September 
all the growths not budded are cut away, and 
the following February those that have been 
budded are cut back close to the inserted bud, 
and thus one converts an old useless Rose into a 
fine plant as readily as one can graft a worthless 
fruit tree with a profitable variety. Preparation 
should now be made for inserting some cuttings 
of the early-blooming Roses, such as Penzance 
Briers, Scotch Roses, the lovely Altaica, and the 
like, under bell-glasses. I have found the best size 
of bell-glass to be about 17 inches in diameter 
and some 16 inches deep. Open a trench about 
the depth of a spade under a north hedge or 
wall. Put in 3 inches or 4 inches of broken 
crocks, clinkers, or coarse cinders, then about 

3 inches of good loam, and on this 3 inches or 

4 inches of tandy compost, comprising half sand, 
and a half old pot-soil or loam. Make the cut¬ 
tings from the young wood, preferably that 
which has flowered. The cuttings should'be 
about 2 inches long. Cut their ends imme¬ 
diately under an eye or leaf-bud with a sharp 
knife, and allow the leaf-stalk to remain both 
at the base and top of cutting. Dibble them in 
firmly, water well, and keep the bell-glass close, 
but sprinkle the cuttings every evening. Care 
must be taken that the sun does not bum the 
foliage. It is well to hang a Rhubarb-leaf on 
the glass on the west side, or whitewash it, but 
beyond this the cuttings should have m much 
light as possible, provided the sun does not 
shine on them. 

Standard Briers for budding should have 
their number of growths reduced to four, 
retaining only the strongest. It is advisable 
there should not be more than 4 inches between 
each shoot, but if it is found that the strongest 
growths are breaking out of the Brier a foot or 
so from the ground, bud on to these by all 
means, and cut away the surplus stem either at 


once or in the autumn. Great care Bhould be 
exercised in the use of 

Insecticides. I know of some fine plants that 
were almost ruined last summer by a careless 
application. Many people give sparrows a bad 
name. They have this season cleared for me 
some plants of green-fly much more effectively 
than I could have done even if I had taken the 
trouble to brush over every shoot. A good 
syringing with cold rain-water in the evening 
and early morning will dislodge a great number 
and prevent them gaining the ascendancy, unless 
it be upon high wall plants. Then, of oourse, 
one must use something, and nothing seems to 
disperse them like sou-soap and Quassia, the 
recipe of which was given in the Rose notes 
which appeared in Gardening Illustrated for 
May 26. 

New Roses.— Where one has space to add a 
dozen, the following should be secured next 
autumn, either as pot plants with buds, or as 
bush plants, including Bessie Brown, Mrs. 
Mawley, Tennyson, Sunrise, Due d’Arenberg, 
Albert Foures, Mrs. Cocker, Ulster, J. B. M. 
Camm, White Maman Cochet, Robert Duncan, 
and a delightful novelty of this year, Souvenir 
do Mr. W. Robinson, a promising Rose. 

Disbudding will need to be done at once if 
size of blossom be valued more than quantity. 
Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual tribe that pro¬ 
duce a bunch of buds are best thinned to two 
buds, even if only wanted for garden decoration. 
Retain all, and not a flower worth looking at is 
roduoed, but by thinning them there is a great 
ifference in the quality. Tea Roses of the ex¬ 
hibition kinds, such as Catherine Mermet, etc., 
must have all the young growths pinched off 
that break out upon the shoot producing 
the bloom, but the free-flowering delightful 
kinds of the Marie Van Houtte type, and also 
other garden Roses, are best left to their own- 
devices, provided the centres of the bushes are 
kept open to allow a free circulation of air and. 
to admit the sunshine. Rosa. 


ROSES FOR SHELTER AND PROFIT. 

A FftiKXD of mine is desirous of planting Roses for profit, 
and also to serve as a fence on some new property he has, 
which is situated on a hill, and in an exposed position 
What are the best kinds for him to get, and what kind of 
fern* would you recommend him to put up for them ' He 
wishes the Roses to be a shelter to the other part of the 
two acres of land and a source of profit also. 1 have seen 
very much good advice in your valuable paper (quite the 
best paper on gardening for general purposes), that I 
shall esteem your kind advi<-e at your convenience.— 

UonSAVRNS. 

[As your friend desires to cultivate Roses for 
profit as well os to make a shelter for his two- 
aerte garden, ho should select such kinds as pro¬ 
duce pretty buds and handsome flowerr, and 
such as are fairly continuous in blooming. 
When you say that this fence is to be in an 
exposed situation on a hill it becomes necessary 
to select kinds that are nearly hardy and also 
that possess ample foliage. If practicable, we 
should strongly advise your friend to plant a 
row of shelter trees on the north and east side, 
because there are few Roses exoept the R. 
rugosa forms capable of providing such shelter 
as a garden requires in an exposed situation, and 
in the spring, when protection is most needed, 
there would practically he no foliage upon the 
Roees. Scotch or Spruce Firs, Austrian or 
Corsican Pines, would be most suitable ever¬ 
greens. If the land is of a sandy nature Thuja 
Lobbi or Cupressus Lawsoniana would be ex¬ 
cellent shrubs to plant, and they may be topped 
when sufficiently high. The common Beech and 
Hornbeam we have found a most useful screen, 
but one must not plant anything nearer to them 
than 5 feet or 6 feet. A very good fence may 
be made by setting into the ground some good 
Oak posts at intervals of about 9 feet to support 
some stout galvanised wire. The posts should 
be of the desired height of the fence, and the 
wires about 15 inches apart. If the expense 
were not too great, the very best arrangement 
would be to put a 5-feet Oak fence all round 
the ground, the boards fitting close to keep out 
draught, and then erect the posts with wires 
stretched between them about 2 feet or 3 feet 
away from the close fence. Of course, no shel¬ 
ter trees would then be required. We much 
prefer such an arrangement, for then the Roses 
receive air all round, they are not prematurely 
forced into bloom, and consequently better 
blooms are assured. If the ground is trenched, 
and some well-decayed manure worked into the 


bottom spit, the Roses make a quick and 
vigorous growth. We should advise that strong 
growing kinds be planted at distances of 6 feet 
or 8 feet from each other, then a moderate 
grower between these two. Whilst the plants 
are filling out the fence, some of the strongest 
growers among the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Teas, etc., could be planted wherever 
there is a gap, to be afterwards removed if 
necessary. These latter, comprising as they do 
some of the beet market Roses, would be found 
very valuable for a year or two. Good, useful 
kinds for the purpose in view would be 

Tall growers. —Reve d’Or, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Mme. Berard, Kaiserin Friedrich, Souvenir de 
Mme. Joseph Metral, Climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Bouquet d’Or, Wm. Allen Richard¬ 
son, Crimson Rambler, and Blairi No. 2. 

Moderate growers.— Alister Stella Gray, 
Purity, Joseph Bernacchi, Mme. Pierre Cochet, 
Germaine Trochon, Gustave Regis, Mme. 
Chauvry, Mme. Moreau, Pink Rover, Mona. 
Desir (plant several of this—its buds are very 
beautiful and would sell readily), Mme. George* 
Bruant, and Blanc double de Courbet. 

Strong varieties of dwarf Roses to fill 
up gaps.— Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, 
Caroline Testout, La France, Gloire de Margot - 
tin, General Jacqueminot (this in quantity), 
Eugene Furst, Mme. Abel Chatenay (several of 
this), Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Crown 
Prince, Albert Paye, Captain Hayward, Com- 
jnon Moss, and Blanche Moreau, white Moss. ] 


STRIKING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, — In reference to the inquiry by 

C. D. J.” as to the striking of Rose-cut tings, 
I have for many years raised hundreds of Rose- 
trees in this way. The process is the simplest 
imaginable. In October I take off the long 
straggling shoots from the trees, which, if 
allowed to remain, would blow about all winter 
and loosen the roots of the Roses. These I cut 
into lengths of from a foot to 18 inches, l^y 
them in rows in trenches so that about a third 
of them is covered, tread them in, and leave 
them alone for a year. They are then fit to 
plant out singly, and soon make good trees. 
At the present time I have, I should think, 
nearly 500 of these cuttings, put in last autumn, 
in good leaf and doing well. Many of them 
have buds on and will flower shortly. I should 
say that, except in a very hard winter, I root 
75 per cent, of the cuttings. I do not prepare 
the ground in any way, but plant in a shady 
place under the trees in an orchard. I Bhall be 
glad to give “ C. D. .T.” any further information. 

Hall Green, near Birmingham. J. W. S. 


Planting a Sweet Brier hedge (Adam). 
—November would be the best month to plant 
a Sweet Brier hedge, but, if possible, prepare 
the ground a month before. To make a good 
hedge, trench the ground 2 feet wide, ana, of 
course, the length would depend upon how long 
you wish the hedge to be. Some well-decayed 
8 table-manure should be incorporated with the 
soil as the trenching proceeds. If the soil is 
heavy add some burnt garden refuse, wood- 
ashes, etc., or if it be light, some clayey loam 
would be very useful, and in this case the 
manure should be from the cow-yard, as it is the 
best for light soils. A thin hedge could be made 
by planting the Briers three to the yard, but 
a nice thick hedge would be produced if a double 
row were planted ; in thiB case five or six to the 
yard would be required. If you have a choice of 
soil8,aBtrongloam is decidedly the be9t for Sweet 
Briers. We should advise you to use two plants 
of the newer varieties to every one of the 
common. Janet’s Pride, although very beauti¬ 
ful in blossom, is not very strong in its Sweet 
Brier fragrance. Of the newer, or, as they are 
called, Lord Penzance’s Sweet Briers, we prefer 
Anne of Geierstein or Meg Merrilies for crim¬ 
son ; Amy Robeartor Julia Manneringf or pink ; 
and be sure to have several of Lady Penzance, 
coppery-yellow. The spring after planting cut 
the plants down to within 15 inches or 18 inches 
of the ground ; after that leave them alone save 
removing old or dead wood, and, of oouree, 
trimming in if they grow out of bounds. These 
hedges always look more lovely if given their 
freedom as much as possible. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

STOPPING AND RETARDING PLANTS. 

(Reply to “ M. B.”) 

Your query is an interesting one, but because 
of failure on your part to mention when you 
want your first batch of plants to begin flower¬ 
ing we are somewhat uncertain how to advise 
you. Of the eight varieties mentioned in your 
selection all are good for cutting except Madame 
Carnot. This sort is one of the grandost of the 
exhibition blooms, but for the purpose of making 
a free display we feel sure you will find it un¬ 
certain. As you specially state you want the 
plants for succession, we assume you wish to 
commence cutting the blossoms about the end 
of October, and to continue cutting right on 
until December—Christmas, in fact. Plants of 
Lady Selborne and James Salter should provide 
you with your earliest display of blossoms, and 
these plants, like all other Chrysanthemums 
intended for cutting, should be stopped as each 
shoot attains a length of about o inches. In 
this way the plants soon attain large dimensions, 


June. To further retard the late-flowering 
sorts, you should bo in no hurry to finally pot 
such plants. They should be the last to receive 
this attention, and when the time for housing 
comes defer placing the plants indoors until as 
late as convenient in October. Evon then they 
must have abundance of air, simply warming 
the hot-wator pipes to dispel moisture and to 
assist the blooms to open. We should advise 
you to partially disbud the plants when the 
buds have developed, a large number of useful 
flowers of small to medium size generally realis¬ 
ing more money than those of larger size. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

A BASKET OF DORONICUMS. 

A very simple but effective arrangement of 
flowers is shown in the annexed illustration. 
It consists of a light basket loosely filled with 
Doronicum Harpur-Crewe and the old-fashioned 
Ribbon Grass, with the addition of a single leaf 
of the Moutan Preony. Flowers thus arranged 
are not only much more beautiful than when 
man} 1, sorts are crowded together, but they last 


QARDBN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


A basket of Doronimms. 


and ultimately will give a very handsome return. 
The last stopping for a late October display 
should not take place at a later period than 
the third or last week in June. To succeed 
the foregoing, Mrs. Rundle (incurved), Elsie 
(reflexed), and Cullingfordi (reflexed), should 
answer your purpose ; the last stopping in the 
case of these three varieties taking place 
during the first ten days of July. L. Canning is 
a well-known late variety, and highly valued 
for its white blossoms during the earlier half of 
December. The latest date for pinching out 
the points of the shoots of these plants for a 
successional display is the third week in July. 
You mention that you should like a third batch 
of W. H. Lincoln to bloom just about or just 
before Christmas. This is a very remarkable 

S lant, blooms of it in very good condition 
eing obtainable at any time between August in 
one year and March in the next year. To 
attain your object pinch the plants for the last 
time during the last week in July, and grow 
them on steadily afterwards. Regarding the 
plants of Mme. Carnot, if you are growing on a 
quantity of this variety, and desire to have 
them in bloom during the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber, pinch them finally during the last week in 
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longer, and when they are much in demand the 
supply goes much farther, a point of some 
importance in many gardens. 

Window gardening.— During the sea¬ 
son of growth the plants enjoy all the light 
possible, but when the flowers expand a full 
south window is rather too hot, and the plants 
should either be drawn further from the win¬ 
dow or be moved to another aspect. Do not 
crowd anything, and only keep the most 
effective plants indoors, as most plants will do 
better outside now. This does not refer to 
Palms or Ferns, which are often injured by 
being placed outside, unless the place is much 
sheltered by trees or buildings.—E. H. 

“The English Flower Garden Thoroughly 
revised, tetih fitil descriptions of all the best plants, their 
culture and arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 
Svo, l. r ,s .; post free, l. r >s. 6d. 

The same, bound in 2 vols.—sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation , one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers, etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to th» 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bat! 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for lioth.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar. — I have tried 
various remedies for the destruction of this pest, but it 
occurred to me that paraffin might settle them, and so it 
did, most completely. A 2 oz. to the gallon solution was 
syringed on a few times while any caterpillars appeared, 
'fhat was three years ago, and I have not seen one since. 
The paraflin is, of course, more easily applied than any 
dry material, as it is easy to reach with tnc syringe the 
under as well as the upper part of the leaves. The paraffin 
did not affect the fruit in any way. Of course, in using 
paraffin it is necessary to see that it is thoroughly mixed 
with the water, which can be done only by vigorously 
using the syringe or by the addition of an ounce or two of 
soft-soap to the gallon —H. Half, Ilhannan, Caihcart, 
N.B. 

Hollyhocks failinff.-— Many of the Hollyhocks in 
the garden I work in are dead, and I have found creatures 
like the enclosed in the steins under ground. Would they 
work the mischief,and what is the cure?—T orquay. 

[Your Hollyhocks have been attacked by two 
kinds of millipedes, one belonging to the genus 
Julus, the other, the flatter one, to the genus 
Polydesmus, but they were both so brokep that 
I cannot give the specific names. Dressing the 
j soil round the plants heavily with nitrate of 
soda may drive them away, hut it will not kill 
them. They may be t rapped by 
burying slices of Turnip, Man¬ 
gold, Carrot, or Potato near the 
plants. Thrust a small wooden 
skewer into each slice, they will 
then be easier to handle and to 
find when buried. Examine 
them every morning.—G. S. S.] 

Maggots In Pears. -I enclose 
herewith a few Pears from my trees. 
There are hundreds probably like them. 
When you break them open you will 
find them full of maggots. Will you 
kindly tell me what these are, the 
cause, and the way to prevent recur¬ 
rence?— L. O. Wf.bbkr-Inclkdo.n. 

[Your Pears are attacked by 
the grubs of the “ Pear gnat 
midge(Diplosis pyrivora). The 
fly is quite small, not measuring 
more than ^ of an inch across 
the wings. It is much like a 
small gnat in general appear¬ 
ance, though it belongs to quite 
a different family. They lay 
their eggs in the opening blos¬ 
soms. The grubs are said to 
hatch in the course of four days, 
and immediately make their 
way to the core of the future 
fruit and begin to feed. Natu¬ 
rally the fruit so attacked never 
comes to perfection ; when full 
i»rown the grubs leave, the 
Pears falling to the ground if 
the fruit is still hanging on the 
trees, or merely crawling out of 
them if they are on the ground. 
They then t>ury themselves an 
i nch or so below the surface, and 
become chrysalides, from which 
the flies spring early the next 
spring. The trees should lie 
well shaken, so as to cause as 
many of the affected Pears to 
fall as possible, or, on small 
trees, they may be gathered and burnt or buried 
deeply in the ground. A heavy dressing of 
Kainit (about 4 a ton per acre) applied under 
the trees in July or August has been found very 
efficient in destroying this pest. The removal 
of the surface soil to the depth of 2 inches 
would have the same effect, but the earth taken 
away must be buried deeply or burnt, so as to 
destroy the chrysalides.—G. S. 8.] 

Ants among Carnations.— My Carnations are 
attacked by ants. Will you kindly tell me the best way 
to get rid of them ?—Bka. 

[When you say that your Carnations are 
injured by ants I presume that you mean that 
the flowers are injured. If this be the case, tie 
some cotton wool loosely round the flower 
stems, but sufficiently tightly to prevent the 
ants creeping between the stem and the wool. 
If the ants are working among the roots of the 
plants you will be almost sure to find that there 
are some of the root-feeding aphides attacking 
the roots, in which case the plants should be 
taken up and the roots cleansed from the 
aphides and ants. The ground from which the 
plants were taken should be loosened and 
drenched with boiling water. This will kill the 
ants and any of the aphides that may be in the 
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soil. Wherever the ants’ nest may be, if you 
can find it, and open it somewhat with a spade, 
you can easily destroy the ants by pouring 
boiling water into it.— G. 8. S.] 

Grube among Strawberries.—I should be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me what the enclosed grube 
are, and how to get rid of them ? They have attacked my 
Strawberries, and destroyed the greater part of the crop 
by injuring the roots. This is the first year they have 
appeared here.— Editii Ormsby. 

[The grubs attacking your Strawberries are 
wireworms, the grubs of the common Skipjack or 
Click beetles, of which there are many kinds. 
The specimen you sent was the grub of Agriotes 
lineatus. They are very difficult pests to deal 
with, as insecticides are of little or no use. 
They may be trapped by burying or strewing 
about small pieces of Rape cake, of which they 
are fond, near the plants. Slices of Mangolds, 
Turnips, Potatoes, or Carrots also make good 
traps. A small wooden skewer thrust into each 
is very useful in making them easier to handle 
and find when they are buried, as they should 
be, about an inch below the surface. The 
beetles live among long Grass, weeds, etc., 
which should not be allowed in gardens, even 
in out-of-the-way corners and nooks.—G. S. S.] 

Plant pests.— I read your paper with much interest 
each week, and am always moat careful in noting remedies 
for our garden pests. The enclosed are yellow, and have 
been a tew days in water (owing to the holidays), which 
may have paled the skin somewhat. I am asking for your 
opinion. Are they friends or foes? I have seen one 
wriggling away with a small worm, and my gardener calls 
them wireworms, but I don’t think he is correct. There 
is another insect I want to know' something about. It is 
about 1 inch long, with a brown shiny back of scales, and 
a very quick runner. It seems very plucky and voracious, 
and I think feeds on w'oodlice, etc., but I don’t know for 
certain, and I should like to hear your opinion about it. 
It is about the colour of earwigs, and very nimble.—W. L. 
Owen. 

[The pests you forwarded are specimens of 
one of the centipedes (Geophilus longicornis). 
This creature is furnished with poison Tangs, so 
it ought to be carnivorous, and I believe it is, 
as a rule, but it has been found at the roots of 
plants under such suspicious circumstances that 
I cannot but think it sometimes varies its diet 
with vegetable food, but I have no positive 
proof of this. They certainly are not wire- 
worms which are about an inch long, and have 
only three pairs of legs which are placed close 
to the head. As to the other creature which 
you mention, I imagine from your description 
it is the common centipede, which is un¬ 
doubtedly most useful in gardens, as it feeds 
entirely on animal food. Next time you come 
across one, if you will send it up I will gladly 
tell you what it is.—G. S. S.] 

Fairy rings in lawn.— My lawn is being spoilt by 
a number of fungus rings which seem to be spreading upon 
it. For some years only one or two were noticed, but 
during the last two years they have rapidly increased. I 
notice that the fields adjoining are similarly affected. Do 
any of vour readers know of any remedy in such a case (— 
A. M. C. 

[There are several different kinds of fungi 
which make “ fairy rings,” but the rings are all 
formed in the same manner; they increase in 
size every year, for the spawn of the fungus 
prefers fresh soil each year, pushing outward 
into soil in which it has not previously grown, 
and dying away where it has been before. The 
dead spawn forms a very nutritious manure for 
Grass, consequently the latter grows more luxu¬ 
riantly on that part of the lawn, and forms the 
rings that are so apparent, the fungus itself 
growing on the outer edge of the rings. One 
way to prevent fresh rings being formed is to 
sweep off the Toadstools as soon as they appear 
and before they have had time to disperse tneir 
spores ; of course, it is of little use doing this 
on the lawn unless the Toadstools are destroyed 
in the adjoining fields as well, for the spores 
may be carried about for long distances by the 
wind. As to getting rid of these rings, the 
surest way would be to take up the turf outside 
the ring for about a foot in width from the edge 
of the dark Grass and replace it with fresh tun. 
I do not know what fungicides would be the 
best to use, but watering with 1 oz. of sulphide 
of potassium, dissolved in 4 gallons of water, or 
“ Bordeaux mixture,” might be useful —G. 8. S.] 


PflBOniea. —Few plants have come more 
prominently to the front in a short time than 
the single and double Pwonies, the latter espe¬ 
cially in great variety, being found in the 
majority of gardens where a brilliant display 
and plenty of cut-flowera are required. When 
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cut it is advisable, both in the case of the 
double and single flowers, to cut the blooms as 
they are emerging from the bud stage, or at 
most about three parts expanded, and if wanted 
for packing to send a considerable distance on a 
given day, they should be cut the previous 
night and placed in water. Moisture and 
shade are sometimes said to be essential to the 
growth of Psconies, but this is hardly correct. 
As a matter of fact, Paconies will do anywhere 
if at planting time they get the benefit of deep 
tilth and a liberal do*-e of good manure. If the 
natural soil is somewhat light it is advisable to 
press it very firmly about the plants, and also 
to give a good heavy mulching when the plant¬ 
ing is finished. 


ORCHIDS 


GROWING CALANTHES. 

Will you please tell me the culture of Calan- 
thes? Mine are in 8-inch pots, and are just 
starting into growth after they have been rest¬ 
ing for some time. A. E. G. 

[Calanthes are perhaps the most popular of 
all Orchids. Their requirements are such as 
may be provided in an ordinary stove or forcing- 
house. I am afraid your enquiry has come 
rather late in the season ; but, os you mention 
the plants are just starting into growth, and 
owing to the lateness of the season, I have no 
doubt, with proper care, you will find them 
turn out satisfactorily. The best treatment to 
afford the deciduous section of Calanthes is to 
repot the plants as soon as they commenoe to 
break at the base. If this is done at this sea¬ 
son it will be more easily accomplished than 
when the growths are allowed to advance until 
the roots make their appearance. There is 
always a possibility of injury to the newly- 
formed roots if repotting is delayed until they 
appear. Turn the plants out of the pots in 
which they have passed their resting season, 
shake away all the old potting compost, and 
remove any dead or decayed matter about the 
base. Any bulbs behind the one made last 
season should be also cut away. These may be 
laid in if it is wished to increase the stock. 
After this has been done, carefully examine 
around the base of the leading bulb for insect 
pests, such as brown scale, mealy-bug, etc., 
which are very likely to be found lurking 
beneath the scales at the base. It is important 
that this should be done carefully, or they will 
be a source of trouble as soon as the new growth 
starts, and will continue such until the resting 
season returns. 

The potting compost should be good fibrous 
loam and peat in equal proportions. To this 
may be adaed a liberal sprinkling of dried cow- 
manure, chopped Sphagnum Moss, and some 
rough sand or broken crocks. The pots used 
must be governed by the size and strength of 
the bulbs and the number intended to be placed 
in the pots. For single plants 6 inch pots are 

g enerally large enough. If two plants are to 
e grown together a size larger pot should be 
used. Drain the pots to one-half their depth 
with clean broken crocks, lay some of the 
rougher pieces of soil at the bottom, or the 
crocks may be just covered with partly deoayed 
leaves or any material that will assist in retain¬ 
ing free drainage; then place the roots in the 
pot and the plant in the desired position, the 
base of the bulb being slightly beneath the 
surface of the soil, so that when finished the 
potting compost may be just below the rim of 
the pot ; make the compost moderately firm, 
mounding slightly to the centre. After potting 
water thoroughly with tepid rain water, 
through a moderately coarse rose. The plants 
may then be placed in their growing quarters. 
A shelf near the roof glass in the stove or hot¬ 
house, such as may have been used for forcing 
Strawberries, is generally afforded, and is a 
most suitable position for them. They will not 
require much moisture until the new mots get 
well hold of the compost. They will then 
require to be liberally treated. As the pots 
become full of roots a little liquid farmyard 
manure may be given. As the growths reach 
maturity and the flower-spikes appear the 

S lants muBt be liberally treated until the 
owering season is over, after which they may 
be placed in a position where proper resting 
may be given, during which penod very little 


water will be required. Calanthes like strong 
light, but must be protected from the scorching 
sun in the hottest part of the day.—C.] 


TREATMENT OF DENDROBIUMS AND 
CATTLEYAS. 

I have just purchased some Dendrobiums and 
Cattleyas, all healthy, strong plants, bat un¬ 
named. They are all in pots, and apparently 
growing in a considerable proportion of loam. 
The pots are covered by other small plants, 
probably self-sown. The Dendrobiums have 
very strong bulbs, each from 1*2 inches to 
18 inches long. They have thrown off large 
bunches of air-roots and three or four new 
growths spring from the same point. Should 
such bnlbs be cat off and potted separately, or 
should they be trained up sticks or allowed to 
grow on ? Would it be a good plan to get a 
stout piece of Oak and train these pseudo-bulbs 
along it ? Also, would it be wise to repot now, 
when the pUyits are in growth ? The Cattleyas 
I am going to repot, as they have hardly started 
yet, although they have all flowered. The 
gardener from whom I bought them tells me 
that they were in the cool-house all the winter. 

D. U. 

[If your plants are, as you say, in loam, this 
is a most undesirable compost for Orchids such 
as Cattleyas and Dendrobiums. They should 
either be turned out of their pots or the cloee 
potting compost be carefully picked out with a 
pointed stick, and, after all the loose material 
has been removed, repot or replace, as the case 
may be, with a mixture of good fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, mixing some broken pieces of 
charcoal or broken potsherds to maintain an 
open and porous condition, pressing the compost 
moderately firm and mounding slightly towards 
the centre. Do not use the fingers, but press 
the material into position with a stick or piece 
of cane. If the plants are repotted, you will 
find the Dendrobiums do best in shallow pans or 
baskets ; if pots are used for this species they 
must be well drained. For Cattleyas, pots 
filled to two-thirds their depth with drainage 
will be sufficient. The side shoots on the Den¬ 
drobiums may be taken off the old bulbs as soon 
as they commence to root and be potted up. 
Use for this purpose well-drained pans and a 
mixture of chopped Sphagnum Moss and rough 
sand. These should be placed in a moist, warm 
position and every encouragement given to 
induce free growth. If these are treated in the 
same manner as newly-propagated stove plants 
little difficulty will tie experienced. It is the 
mistaken idea that Orchids want special cultural 
requirements that has been the chief detriment 
to their more general culture. Water with soft 
rain water, and syringe freely whenever the 
outside conditions are favourable during the 
period when the plants are in an active state of 
growth. Drier and cooler conditions must be 
afforded as soon as the pseudo-bulbs have 
reached maturity. 

The Cattleyas must not be syringed overhead, 
or the new growths will damp ana probably rot 
off. You may, if you wish, cut the Dendromum 
bulbs asunder near the base and lay them, as 
you suggest, on a piece of hard wood ; they will 
make flowering plants either way in three or 
four years if carefully treated. The best time 
at which to repot Orchids is when the new roots 
first make their appearance at the base of the 
last-made or newly-developing growths. By 
repotting at this period they quickly get hold 
of the new material and become re-established. 
We will do our best to name the plants for you 
if you will send glooms when they flower, and 
render any further assistance in our power.] 


Anomatheca cruenta. — This is a 
remarkably pretty little bulbous plant, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and nearly hardy in 
this country. It produces a bulb a good deal 
like that of a Freesia, but smaller. The flowers 
are bright carmine-rod, blotched towards the 
base of the petals with rich velvety crimson. 
It seedB very freely, so that if the seeds are 
allowed to npen the probability is that during 
the following season young plants of it will crop 
up in many directions. Unlike most bulbous 
plants, the seedlings soon attain flowering size; 
hence, if the seed is sown when ripe, the young 
plants so obtained will bloom the following sea¬ 
son. As the flower-spikes are pushed up freely, 
Original from 
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and there are several blossoms on a scape, it 
lasts in beauty for a considerable time. It is of 
easy culture, and may be treated in various 
ways. A very good plan is, when dormant, to 
shake the bulbs out of the soil in which they 
have been growing, and winter them covered up 
with Band and placed where just free from frost. 
Early in the new year they may be potted, using 
an open loamy soil. From eight to ten bulbs in 
a pot 5 inches in diameter will form effective 
little clumps.—H. P. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 
The garden of an amateur is an endless source 
of delight to its owner. Tf there be little or no 
money to be risked in trying experiments, the 
cheap victories gained are doubly sweet. If 
failures stare you in the face at the end of the 
floral season, is there not the hope of glorious 
and substantial successes falling to your share 
when the next bright spring-tide comes ? The 
basketfuls of experience which lie rotting on 
the dung-heap in yonder corner may produce a 
crop of something better than weeds under the 
kindly fermentation of your dead hopes. So it 
was that, after looking at a forlorn pile of mis¬ 
takes of “ sorts,'’ I discovered a means of 
heating my tiny greenhouse by the aid of Kero¬ 
sene, which has so many hard names flung at it 
in almost every winter number of your vsduable 
paper. I had already tried a Kerosene stove, 
with the result that several plants were killed 
the lirst Dight, and others very much damaged ; 
in fact, my greenhouse much resembled a house 
in Baiku, where even your food is impregnated 
with the fumes of mineral oil. 

To have a proper heating apparatus erected 
outside my greenhouse, burning either coke or 
oil, was not in my power, so I set about devising 
a means of warming the small house at as small 
an outlay as possible, and this is how I did it: 
I was struck one evening by the thought that 
the two large duplex lamps burnt in iny draw¬ 
ing-room every night were absolutely odourless. 
1 next thought that could a large kettle be hung 
over one of them and be kept boiling all night, 
dispersing steam throughout the greenhouse, 
no plant, however delicate or particular, could 
suffer in any appreciable way. At all events, 
I was determined to try. I got an old duplex 
lamp from a lumber loom, cleaned it thoroughly, 
and filled it with kerosene. I used its ordinary 
chimney-glass, but discarded the ornamental 
globe. I placed it at the end of the green¬ 
house nearest the entrance, on the stage, clear¬ 
ing away some of the plants, and immediately 
over it I suspended, by means of a stout 
cord from a brass hook, an ordinary common 
tin kettle full of boiling M ater, leaving the lid off, 
so that quite a fair volume of steam could escape 
without hindrance. The bottom of the kettle 
should be about a couple of inches above the 
top of the lamp chimney glass. I found from 
experience that the absence of the lid was per¬ 
fectly efficacious. 

My plants in M'inter mostly consist of Gera¬ 
niums, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Smilax, 
etc., and I did not lose a single plant. If I 
had wanted more heat I should have placed two 
lamps and two kettles in the greenhouse, and 
by this means could have easily secured a night 
temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs., but 
as a night temperature of from 35 degs. to 
40 degs. suited the kind of plants in.my house, 
I kept on throughout the winter with one lamp. 

My greenhouse measures 12 feet by 8 feet, 
lies north and Bouth, the north end being bricked 
up. I trim, light, and adjust the lamp and 
kettle myself, taking care to have the kettle 
filled with really boiling water to give it a good 
start. The lamp is lighted at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and it is still burning when I 
remove it at eight the next morning. It 
holds about a quart of oil, the kettle 
holds about 2\ quarts of water, and cost 
8 d. My house is sunny and bright, and 
its day temperature in winter never falls 
lower than 40 degs. without any artificial heat. 
I have no doubt there are many of your readers 
who may be glad to put my experiment to the 
test. I am careful to syringe my greenhouse 
about an hour before lighting the lamp to secure 
a damp atmosphere. Should there be a frost I 
omit doing this. Over the place where I put 
my lamp I have secured ventilation by leaving 
unmenaed a comer pf^broken glass ! The 
plants that want mos‘ heat I clor-ter rnted the 
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lamp and kettle, leaving a space of about 
8 inches or 9 inches round about the apparatus. 

I have never found a leaf damaged, and my 
March seedlings took very kindly to their 
foster mother, and are now doing me crodit in 
the open. Adjust the wicks of the lamp your¬ 
self so as to prevent any smoking, ana avoid 
using an oil-stove for keeping the kettle boiling. 

1 he Collate, Norlhaw. Mks. Snow. 

GROWING FLANTS IN PIT’S IN 
SUMMER. 

It iB doubtful if enough value is placed on 
frames and pits for growing plants in during 
the summer. I prefer a pit. to a house for 
growing m iny things during the summer. 
If you ventilate pits properly a large number of 
things will thrive far better in them than in 
houses on stages, w'hich are conducive to a good 
crop of insect pests owing to the dry state of 
the atmosphere. This is not so w hen growing 
on a cold or moist bottom. Added to this, the 
labour in watering is much reduced in frames, 
etc. Another advantage of the frames is that 
the lights can be removed to harden or ripen 
the gr >wth during showery weather. In 
frames, too, the plants can be plunged, and 
those who have house furnishing to do know 
how helpful it is to be able to grow the 
plants in small pots, the plunging of many 
things being a great aid in this direction. I 
keep all the plants I can in frames as long 
as possible, and seldom have a frame or pit 
standing idle at any period of the year. 

In the frame ground I have a long bed made of 
leaves, refuse from the garden, Grass from the 
lawns, and a little stable-manure. This iB made 
in spring, as I can obtain the material. On this 
I place frames, which are first used for Potatoes, 
Beans, and other vegetables. After these are 
cleared off they are filled with plants, such as 
Bouvardias, double Primulas, Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Achimenes, Gloxinias, and a host of 
other plants to grow on for winter blooming. One 
frame I devote to Crotons, Pandanus, and other 
fine-foliaged plants, which in early autumn are 
removed to warmer quarters. Last year I 
filled a frame with a moist bottom with winter¬ 
flowering Begonias, and had splendid plants of 
Gloire de Sceaux, manicata, and others of this 
type. I put most things when first potted into 
the frames on the half-spent dung-bed, 
removing them whTen established to others on a 
cold bottom, according to the requirements of 
the kinds. J. Crook. 


ALOCASIAS. 


These are handsome stove evergreen plants 
that deserve extended cultivation, some of the 
newer hybrids and even the older, better- 
known kinds making very beautiful objects 
when strongly and well grown. Perhaps the 
best known of all is the fine old metallica, a 
plant that has been in cultivation for close on 
forty years, and is represented in almost every 
collection of stove plants. It is a strong- 
growing plant with leaves as much as 20 inches 
Fong on large specimens, the upper surface 
being a coppery, deep green with darker 
venations from the midno, the under side 
purple. Another and more recent species, A. 
nobilis, has immense leaves of a deep blue- 
green with silvery lines, and plenty of others 
may be named. For culture they may all be 
bracketed, the only caution necessary being to 
give the weaker grower less pot room. For 
propagation there is nothing better than a 
large old leggy specimen, and the stem of 
this may be cut up into lengths each about 
3 inches long, or longer if convenient, and 
placed singly in small pots of turfy peat, 
crushed charcoal, and coarse silver sand. 
Place the pots in a propagating case, and if 
possible plunge them into Cnowi-nnt-fibre. 
When young shoots appear keep the frame a 
little less close, and when roots appear gradu¬ 
ally inure them to the house. The old plants 
meanwhile may be kept well on the dry side at 
the roots, when they will again break and 
with ordinary care make fine specimens again. 
From the time the plants commence to grow 
until late autumn they should be kept m a 
regular and very moist heat, a full stove tem¬ 
perature, in fact, such as suits Dipladenias of 
the amabilis section. Very little rest of any 
kind even in winter is necessary for them, 


though they have as a rule to share a house 
with plants that require a rest and have to 
make the best of it. The lower leaves of large 
specimens often show their dislike to the treat¬ 
ment by falling in spring. 

For compost they like a make-up very similar 
to that used for Cymbidiums and other Orchids 
of this class—that is, rough uneven lumps of 
charcoal with turfy peat, good loam, and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. A good sprinkling 
of coarse silver-sand should also be given, and 
when plants as mentioned above lose their lower 
leaves, some of this material may be heaped up 
to them cone fashion, when the stems will root 
freely into it, strengthening the plants materi¬ 
ally and leading to the production of large 
handsome leaves. When rejiottiiig in the 
ordinary way fill the pot quite half full of 
drainage material and cover this with a little 
rough Moss, setting the plants fairly low and 
pottiDg loosely. After potting, water should 
be rather sparingly given at the roots, but the 
atmosphere must be lcept very moist, this treat¬ 
ment serving to soon re-establish the plants. 
A pretty May of using these Alocasios is to 
plant out young, vigorous specimens on the 
rockwork or lined walls that are now so frequent 
in stoves and plant houses. The rate of progress 
is free but not too rapid, while the beautiful 
foliage makes a welcome change to the varieties 
of Begonia Rex, so frequently used for the 
purpose. The flowers, of course, are not par¬ 
ticularly showy in any case, but when planted 
out they should certainly, I think, be allowed 
to remain, as they give a natural finish to the 
plants. Where the very largest leaves only are 
required, the flowers may be pinched out, thus 
throwing the strength into the leaves. Although 
these colour better in a good clear light, tne 
rays of the sun must be broken up before they 
reach the plants. Where there are creepers 
growing on the roof or the Alocasias are grown 
m the shade of large Palms or Tree-Ferns, they 
will be found to thrive and colour better than 
when a thick, heavy shading is placed on the 
glass. During autumn the less shade they have 
the better, as the plants will be harder and 
better able to stand any check that may be 
suffered in winter. A Grow er. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Large v. email Arum blooms.—The 

largest wholesale flower agents of Covent 
Garden do not now covet the monster spa thee 
of these Arums, of the production of which bo 
many boast, and when the commission agent 
has set his face against such things it shows 
that his best customers have plainly told him 
they will not have them, and give preference to 
those of smaller size. This is a matter which 
goes through several stages before it reaches the 
Covent Garden salesman. It is in this way. 
The florists find it most difficult in making up 
floral designs, etc., to get other flowers to work 
in and suitably fill in the interstices left by 
large spathes of these Arums. To do this 
creditably at certain seasons is an expensive 
item, ana the florist has found that he must 
demand the medium rather than the large or 
extra-sized among these things. In no way can 
this be so successfully accomplished as by 
giving the plants pot culture always. Medium¬ 
sized spathes mean also medium-sized stems, 
and as such can be more comfortably arranged 
in vases, particularly those having a narrow 
neck, it is little wonder so many prefer 
them to the large and monster spathes for 
general work. A grower of Arums, who 
in the season of blooming sends a w p eekly 
average of about a thousand to market, told me 
the only complaint ho ever received w*as that 
the spathes were too large, a complaint, more¬ 
over, that is becoming more frequent. Mere 
size is but the outcome of much food, and means 
groBsness to a greater or less degree. 

Stephanotls leaves turning yellow. - "ill 
vou tell me why the enclosed lea'tn of Steiihanotis rrr. 
turning vellow '■! It is a large plant and stretches near! 
the whole length of a small stove. It is about four year* 
old and has always been very healthy. At the present 
moment it is full of flower, but the lea^cb are gradual)/ 
becoming yellow, and though the joung thoots look 
healthy, the blossoms forming on them drop off. It is 
planted out.—M. 

[Several reasons might be given which would 
cause the leaves to turn yellow and drop off 
prematurely. Being planted out, the condition 
of the border would give rise to it; either the 
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extreme of excessive moisture, or that of 
drought, would cause it. Is the soil dry under 
the surface whilst to all appearance moist to 
the outward eye ? If so, that would cause the 
leaves to drop. Possibly the soil is impover¬ 
ished. That, too, would produce the same 
effect. If the drainage be bail, the roots would 
get sickly and the same results follow. In¬ 
different soil would tend to the same end. The 
Stephanotis thrives best in about equal parts of 
good loam and peat, with plenty of sand, which 
should be made quite firm. The application of 
an excessive amount of an artificial manure 
would cause the same ill-effects ; weak doses at 
fairly good intervals—say once a week—duiing 
growth would do no harm. A low temperature 
during the winter would cause the Stephanotis 
to cast its foliage, but if this were the causo it 
should have happened sooner; lower than 
50 decs, is never desirable. Too much exposure 
to chilling winds, or to the extreme of sunshine 
after dull weather, would be injurious.] 
Double Petunias. —Except for the flower 

arden, Petunias seem to have quite lost their 

old on public taste, and few gardeners now 
grow them, making the excuse that the flowers 
are flimsy and not lasting. However true this 
may be of the single forms, it cannot be said of 
the double one?, which are very useful. I grow 
one kind only for greenhouse and indoor decora¬ 
tion, and think very highly of it. The flowers 
are double and pure white, and it originated as 
a seedling some years ago. The usual way to 
grow Petunias is to let them take quite their 
own way and get ragged and untidy-looking, 
with lanky, bare shoots. No wonder that most 
people fight shy of them, but nice little dwarf 
specimens iu 6-inch pots, with ample leafage 
and covered with bloom, can be grown in three 
months from the time of inserting the cuttings, 
and few will find fault with these. Another 
advantage they possess over many greenhouse 
plants is the fact that half-a-dozen plants kept 
through the winter will provide hundreds of 
cuttings, so that room in winter need not be 
thought of. The shoots should be taken off 
when quite email and green, rooted in a green¬ 
house temperature, and grown in a nice con¬ 
genial moisture. They bloom for months on 
end, and the white flowers against the pretty 
fresh green foliage are always admired.—G. 

Sol&num Seaforthianum. —This climb¬ 
ing species of Solanum forms a charming rafter 
or roof plant for the stove or intermediate- 
house, wnere its clusters of bluish-lilac-coloured 
flowers are borne more or less throughout the 
spring and summer months. The bright green 
divided leaves remind one of the better-kuown 
S. jaaminoides, but the flowers are borne in 
larger clusters and the colour is totally distinct 
from that of the almost white blossoms of 8. 
jasminoides. Introduced quite early in the 
resent century, 8. Seaforthianum appears to 
ave been lost for many years, but was again 
introduced some time ago. It is readily 
increased by cuttings of the young growing 
shoots taken during the spring months, and 
the plants grow away quickly with ordinary 
treatment. Other climbing 8olanums besides 
this are the vigorous-growing 8. Wendlandi, 
whose huge heads of purple-lilac blossoms form 
a handsome feature where there is a large 
sunny structure suitable for it, and S. jas-' 
miuoides, which is hardy in the milder districts 
of this country, where it is a favourite climber. 
In other places it needs a greenhouse. 

Montbretias in pots. — Where the 
supply of cut flowers has to be long maintained 
in any garden, Moutbretias in pots are valuable. 
Gradually brought on first in cold-frames to 
ensure free rooting, and then later transferred 
to a pit with slight warmth, theso Moutbretias 
eventually may be transferred to the greenhouse 
quite early in February, and respond to a course 
of treatment identical to that for Gladiolus The 
Bride. The plantB of both groups are very 
quickly injured if allowed to get dry at the 
root, and a good plan is to afford plenty of 
drainage and water liberally. In thiB way the 
soil will keep quite sweet. Where the plants 
of Montbretiaare left undisturbed in the ground 
during winter there is the danger, particularly 
in mild seasons, of an early start into growth, 
only to be checked by froet and wind com¬ 
bined. The only thing likely to give relief from 
this is to lift the plants % autumn and replant 
them. Thm* is no fee<L (jcjdry i he J-qgts off, 


for the lifting will serve to check the usually 
evergreen character of the growth, which is the 
portion which suffers. Of course, even this 
temporary lifting occupies time, and, worse 
still, consequent upon the quickly ensuing new 
growth, it requires to be done quite early in 
autumn before the fresh growth breaks the soil. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Probate of will.—By his will a man left all he pos¬ 
sessed to his widow (his second wife). The value of the 
estate (personalty) does not exceed £500, and the widow is 
advised not to prove the will, her friends telling her that 

f »robate is unnecessary where the value of the property 
eft is under £500. Is this correct? There is a son hy a 
former marriage of the testator. Could he claim anything 
if the will were not proved ?- Anxious One. 

[The widow is badly advised—her friends do 
not know what they are talking about. Probate 
must be taken out before six months elapse or 
the widow will incur a heavy penalty. If there 
were no will the son could claim two-thirds of 
what his father had to leave, so it is to the 
widow’s interest to prove that there was a will, 
and she can only do this by proving the will.— 
K. C. T.] 

Liability of person killing cat; 
damage by rabbits (Justice ).—Your cat 
was in the habit of straying upon your neigh¬ 
bour’s land, where there were many rabbits. 
He had said he did not mind rabbits being 
taken, as they were so numerous ; but whether 
the remark applied to cats, and was addressed 
to yourself or to some other person, you do not 
say. Let that be as it may, he found your cat 
with a rabbit on his land, and he snot and 
wounded the cat, and his dog tried to worry it, 
and it came home to die. On the facts stated, 
I think he was justified in killing the cat, and 
it was your duty to have kept your cat from 
chasing his rabbits. If you take proceedings, 
as suggested, the magistrates will not convict. 
Although the rabbits damage your garden 
cron, you cannot recover compensation, as the 
rabbits are your property when in your garden, 
although you cease to have any property in 
them as soon as they leave the garden. But 
you may shoot, trap, snare, or kill or take the 
rabbits in any way you choose, when they are 
in your garden. —K. C. T. 

Garden tenancy.— What can I remove from gnnleii 
attached to house which f have notice to quit by quarter 
day next to suit another’s convenience, if the compensa¬ 
tion offered is not enough ? Standard Rose-trees ana other 
shrubs have been planted by myself. Can I claim any¬ 
thing for loss of fruit (trees not planted by ine), which I 
could have sold, and can I make them pay me a fair com¬ 
pensation for growing crops, such as Potatoes, Peas, Beans, 
etc., or am I bound to leave them unmolested ?—Kri ukr. 

[It is immaterial whether the notice to quit 
was given to suit your convenience or the con¬ 
venience of some other person ; a valid notice 
has the same effect whether given by the land¬ 
lord or by the tenant. As this is apparently a 
private holding—a garden attached to a house 
—it does not come within either the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, or the Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act, or the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 
and I doubt if you can claim any compensation 
from anyone. You can certainly claim nothing 
for the Kose-trees and shrubs you have planted, 
neither can you remove these. You can claim 
nothing for the fruit growing on the trees 
planted by your landlord, but if compensation 
is refused for the vegetables you have planted, 
you may dig up and remove the latter if you 
choose.—K. C. T.] 

Compensation for greenhouses erected by 
tenant.—1 occupy a house and garden on a lease for the 
term of 14yeaxs expiring in March next, and during my 
term I have put up some greenhouses, and grow’ fruit for 
market. Can I compel my landlord to buy the green¬ 
houses, and, if he refuses, can f take them down and re¬ 
move the Peach-trees I have planted ? There is nothing 
in my lease respecting greenhouses.—J. A. 

[The question is whether this holding is in 
whole or in part cultivated as a market garden, 
and it does not follow, if the garden is a private 
garden and you have put up a Peach-house in 
which you grow fruit for sale, that the holding 
becomes a market garden. From the address 
given, I think it is probable that you are a 
market gardener, although you say nothing 
whatever as to the use to which you put the 
plaoe. Now, if the garden is occupied as a 
market garden, and your landlord was aware 
before January 1st, 1896, that you had erected 
reenhouses for the purposes of your trade or 
usiness as a market gardener, and he had not 
previously expressed bis dissent thereto, the 


Market Gardeners’ Compensation Aot, 1895, 
applies, and on quitting you may claim, under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, as amended by 
the Act of 189o, compensation for the green¬ 
houses and for the fruit-trees you have planted. 
This does not mean that the landlord must buy 
these at the price you choose to name, but it 
means that not less than two calendar months 
before the expiration of your lease you must 
give your landlord written notice of your inten¬ 
tion to claim compensation, and the notice must 
state the nature and the amount of the intended 
claim. If you and your landlord fail to agree 
as to the settlement of the claim, the difference 
will be settled by reference to one or more 
arbitrators or referees, in the manner provided 
by the Agricultural Holdings Act.—K. C. T.] 

Property in swarm of bees.— Our gardener's 
bees swarmed ; he hived the swarm, but the l*-es left the 
hive and went to a neighbour's garden 200 yards away and 
entered a bar-framed hive which had been placed to 
receive any stray swarm. In the absence of his neighbour 
he removed the hive and the bees, intending to dislodge 
the bees and return the hive. Is he legally entitled to the 
l>ees? The neighbour says he is not to touch them, 
although he followed them on leaving his own hive, and 
watched them enter his neighbour's garden.— Snowdrop. 

[Bees are not domesticated animals nor are 
they “ ordinarily kept in confinement,” but in 
spite of that I think a man may have some 
degree of property in a swarm. It is very 
doubtful whether your gardener could have 
maintained au action against his neighbour had 
the latter been at home and refused to allow 
the hive to be removed, but, as the pursuit of 
the swarm was instant, I think your gardener 
did not lose his property in the Bwarm, and he 
had the right to retake them, although be 
became liable to an action to recover damages 
for simple trespass, but iii such a case only 
nominal damages would be given. He should 
dislodge the bees and return the bar-framed 
hive.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Parrakeet plucking out its feathers 

(Mm Cotter).—li is very seldom a cure cau be 
effected when a bird has once fallen into this 
objectionable habit. Sometimes, however, a 
supply of material, such as a bundle of twigs or 
a small log of soft wood, upon which tire bird 
can exercise its beak, will divert the attention 
of the culprit and wean its thoughts from its 
feathers. Frequently smearing the body with 
vaseline has been found beneficial in a case of 
this kind. Occasionally a feather-eater will, 
from some unknown cause, suddenly leave off 
plucking itself, and after a week or two regain 
its plumage, and look as well as ever ; but, as a 
rule, the disfiguring habit ia continued till the 
bird dies from catching a severe cold. You 
might cure it by a change of diet, avoiding 
animal food, as this causes a gross condition of 
the system and an irritation ot the skin, which 
•is often the causo of feather-eating. Give 
Hemp-seed, Canary-seed, plain biscuit, boiled 
Maize, Nuts, and Buckwheat ; and for green 
food supply Lettuce, Cabbage, and green Peas. 
The sand should be coarse, sharp grit; fine 
sand is of no use, except for the Dim to dust 
itself in.—8. S. G. 

Feather-eating poultry (Mi*s Cotter). 
—This bad habit is rarely found to exist where 
fowls are kept in a natural state, and it is very 
remarkable that in spite of all the care ana 
wholesome treatment your birds receive they 
should have become feather-eaters. The habit 
is, however, often contracted in chickenhood, 
and when once fairly begun it is scarcely 
possible to cure them of it. If plenty of 
exercise, unlimited green food, and abundance 
of clean, cold water does not effect a cure, the 
only remody is to kill off tire old stock and 
start afresh. The broody hens should be 
removed from the neat as soon as they 
attempt to remain there for the night and hie 
placed in a ooop in a light situation where they 
can see the other birds. Give them plenty of 
fresh water to drink and feed sparingly, avoid¬ 
ing Maize, it being too heating. Treated iu 
this manner they should lay again in a few 
days^ It is somewhat advisable to allow a hen 
to follow her natural instinct; a few china 
eggs given to the hen to sit on for three weeks 
or so will give her a rest that will enable her 
to lay a greater number of eggs in the year than 
many of those hens that have not been so 
indulged.—S. S. G. 
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OOR&BSPONDHNOB. 

Questions.—Queries and mumre art inmrted to 
Ounuxs free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rales: AU communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Enrroa of Quonna, 57, Southampton-street. Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pttbmshb*. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should boon a separatepieee qf paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as OaiDnrara has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries eannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 

Skeleton leaves.— Will some reader tell me how to 
make perfect skeleton leaves quickly !-S. A. 

Name wan ted f C. S. T.) — Your plant is Semperviv mil 
aizoides. It is a native of Madeira, and is not hardy in the 
British Isles. Grown as a pot plant in the greenhouse it is 
a pretty object. Little heat is needed so long as frost is 
excluded, but with cool treatment it should be kept almost 
dry at the root. You may bed it out or plant on rocky 
walls or the like during summer. 

Genistas after blooming (if. J. Fleming}.— 
Genistas should be cut back directly they have done 
flowering, and as soon as the young shoots produced after 
this operation arc from i inch to 4-inch long is the time to 
repot them, after which, do not expose them to direct 
draughts for a week or two, till the new roots take posses¬ 
sion of the fresh soil. 

Standard Fuchsia fi?. j. Fleming ).-Ill order to 
obtain a standard remove all the side shoots till the desired 
height is obtained, after which, those that are to form the 
head may be allowed to develop, but keep them off from 
the stem. A young, vigorous plant is the best to com¬ 
mence with in order to form a standard, as it will quickly 
attain the desired height. 

Wire worm attacking Carnations (ft C. 

Boyne).—Your Carnations have been attacked by wire- 
worm. If you examine the stem below the soil you will, 
no doubt, And the enemy. If you find any wire worm place 
thick pieces of Carrot on the ends of pointed sticks, bury 
these 2 inches or 3 inches under the ground, and examine 
them daily. The wireworms will be found feeding on the 
Carrot slices, and can be destroyed. 

Pot-Rose falling to expand its buds (A. M. 
f i.). — W e are not surprised at the buds decaving upon this 
old Rose. We take it to be Marie Guillot.and it is practically 
discarded by Rose growers in this country owing to this fault. 
In a very hot climate it is superb, but it really has too 
many petals ; in other words, it is too double to open. 
> ou might possibly succeed better with it in a very- high 
temperature, but we should advise you to waste do more 
time or expense upon this Rose, but rather obtain such as 
lionble. Edith Gifford, Madame Hoste, or Raiserin Augusta 
Victoria. 

Tulips (Raccnside).—You have lifted your Tulips 
rather too early, and better results could have been 
expected next year had the foliage been allowed to ripen. 
Your best plan now is today the bulbs in a trench in any 
odd corner, either in soil or well-weathered ashes, till the 
foliage has ripened off. After this you may lift them and 
clean them. Detach the offsets, and stow away in a cool, 
dry, airy place, till the first week in October, when you 
had best replant them. Many will flower again in spring, 
hut you will not get such large blooms, or as you would 
have done could the bulbs have ripened off where they 
flowered. Fresh and good rich soils are important in 
growing Tulips. 

LUlum auratum falling (Woodbine ).—Lilium 
Auratum is at times very erratic in its behaviour, and par¬ 
ticularly liable to die off from a disease, the first effects of 
which are seen in the leaves as in the specimen sent, ft is 
supposed to be of fungoid origin, and once a plant is 
attacked there is but little help, though dusting the leaves 
with sulphur in its earlier stages will sometimes do good. 
Plants that are grown in a good airy structure and slightly 
shaded are less liable to be attacked than those exposed to 
the full rays of the sun. Brown patches sometimes come 
on the stem at the same time as the leaves, and when this 
happens the stem soon decays. Suitable compost, such 
as loam, leaf-mould, and sand, thorough drainage, and 
careful watering are all necessary to the careful culture 
of Lilium auratum. 


Lilium Harrlsl (E. J. Fleming).—The flower en¬ 
closed is that of the Bermuda Lily (Lilium Iongiflorum 
Harris!), which is sent to this country from Bermuda in 
large numbers for flowering thus early in the season. It 
should not be dried off after flowering, but must be kept 
moderately moist till the stems show signs of decay in the 
autumn. Then shake clear of most of the old soil and 
repot. The next display of bloom will, however, not be 
equal to the last, hence many plant them out after flower¬ 
ing, and depend upon freshly imported bulbs for potting. 
These reach this country bv the beginning of September, 
after which they may readily be obtained from all dealers. 
lk> not be later than October in potting them for spring 
flowering. 

Fuchsias failing (Woodbine). — Your Fuchsias 
appear to be suffering from an excess of stimulants, which 
causes them to grow strong and sappy, and in all prob¬ 
ability the roots are in an unhealthy condition. This is 
not shown till the extra strain of flowering causes the 
leaves to tarn yellow. Garden soil is not to be recommended 
for pot culture, a mixture of leaf-mould and loam (which 
can be obtained from any local florist), with a little sand 
is a good compost for Fuchsias. As the pots get full of 
roots an occasional dose of Clay's Fertilizer is afl they re¬ 
quire Coarse, sappy growth is, in the case of most plants, 
obtained at the expense of blossoms. Fuchsias like plenty 
oi air, and are greatly benefited by a syringing overhead 
early in the morning, and alto in the evening. A slight 
shading from the full rays of the sun is also beneficial. 

Trellis Roses with cu rh 

Your plants am evidently in a bi d state 
-url opt this thews that they a 


We ahould surmise that your soil is very light. We think 
if you give the plants a good soaking of water every other 
day for about a week, afterwards mulching with some cow- 
manure, that they will very speedily recover. After 
the first flowering encourage them to make new* wood by 
cutting clean away some of the oldest branches. It is 
when Roses are compelled to flower from puny lateral 
growths, so numerous as to choke each other, that all 
these enemies in the form of mildew, green-fly, and 
blackened leaves appear. A thorough good syringing 
every other evening lor a week with soft-soap-water would 
check the mildew and also disperse the fly. Take a hand- 
i fill of good soft-soap to a gallon of soft wrater. When well 
dissolved syringe with it. A sprinkling of soot now and 
then aliout the plants is very beneficial. 

The Bermuda Buttercup (Oxalis cernua) 
(Madame Blanche) —The Bermuda Buttercup (Oxalis 
cernua) is propagated by the small bulbils which form at 
the base of the plant, one of which was enclosed in your 
letter. Though playing the part of seeds they are not seeds 
proper, as these latter follow the flowers. When these 
small bulbils become ripe and detach themselves from the 
stem they may be sown and covered with about a quarter 
of an inch of soil. If kept moderately moist they will soon 
begin to grow, but will take two years to reach flowering 
size. The original mother bulb often perishes, but not in¬ 
variably so. After the stems die completely away, turn 
your plants out of the pots, and shake clear of the soil. 
Then pick out the bulbs, if any, put all together in a pot, 
cover with soil, and keep dry till the autumn, when they 
must be potted. By turning out of the pots in this way 
space is economised, but if you have only one or two 
plants, leave them undisturbed till the time for potting 
comes round. 

Malformed Rose blooms (J. G. Monkstown).— 
These monstrous Roses, as they are termed, producing 
green centres and sometimes a shoot, and even another 
Rose-bud in the centre of the bloom, are caused by poor 
soil, or the growths have received some check this spring 
from frost and cold winds. We are inclined to think the 
former is the case, as the soil sent appears very poor, and 
undoubtedly needs working. We should advise you to re¬ 
move all the malformed buds at once, and you should 
obtain other and more perfect flowers on the succeeding 
growths. Fork up the soil, give a good soaking of rain¬ 
water, and the next day some liquid-manure, about 
1 gallon per plant, once a xveek. The following is a good 
recipe for liquid-manure for Roses : 1 oz. of nitrate of pot¬ 
ash, 1 oz. of phosphate of potash to t gallon of water. 
What would be better still, vary the liquid-manure by 
giving some made from fresh cow-manure every alternate 
week. Put a bushel of such manure into a bag in a 
paraffin cask, and after allowing it to dissolve for two days, 
apply half liquid-manure and half water. Keep the sur¬ 
face soil quite loose 2 inches or 3 inches in depth. The 
names of the Roses sent we believe to be as follows : pink, 
Climbing Souvenir de la M&lmaison; cream, Gloire de 
Dijon ; red Moss, Baron de Wassanaer. 


FRUIT. 

Thinning Apples (F. CJ.-If your bush trees 
seem to have a thick set of fruit, certainly it will be 
wise to thin freely. You may commence to do so at 
once, removing now, perhaps, one-fourth of the entire 
crop, and all of the smallest, or those which seem the most 
imperfectly formed. A second thinning of about the some 
proportion may be made a few w-eeks later after setting is 
assured. Then, when the fruits begin to swell, and have 
attained such size that the largest may be used for tarts, 
remove some more. AU the rest, which will stUlbe a good 
crop, can remain to be finished and gathered when ripe. By 
thinning in this way, giving the trees in dry weather 
ample waterings and putting abo-.it them over the roots a 
mulch of manure, the fruits come very fine indeed. 
Pruning Red Currants, etc. (0. r. ft).—Red 

Currants, howsoever trained, usually make summer 
shoots freelv. These, in a general way, you may now 
shorten bock to about four leaves, except those leading 
shoots which you may desire to retain. But aU side 
shoots may be cut back iu that way, and, if in each case 
the leading bud on each stem makes new’ growth, then 

E inch that back. That w'iU cause the back or dormant 
uds to plump and will become fruit spurs. In the winter 
cut back to three buds and leave them. If you always 
adopt that practice of summer pruning you should inva¬ 
riably have heavy crops. Of fan-shaped Plum-trees, the 
main branches should be 12 inches apart, leaving room to 
lay in some small shoots or branches towards the outer ends 
of the branches. Of course, new’ shoots will break out on 
your disbudded trees, but you must freely spray or syringe 
them with (Quassia-chips and soft-soap next winter la see 
if you cannot ward off weevils. 

Seedling Apple-trees (M. G.y .—We should not 
advise you to take so much trouble with any of your seed¬ 
ling Aople-trees as to train them as espaliers, as there is 
no certainty whatever that their fruit wul be good ; indeed, 
it may be veiy poor in quality. It is never possible to 
tell how seedling Apples may turn out. You may get as 
good fruit as the parent, lmt there is such a tendency to¬ 
wards reversion that the seedlings may be a long way 
inferior. You will be wise to allow your seedlings to 
remain in their natural condition until they fruit, but 
when that may be no one can tell. You may possibly be 
able to accelerate that fruiting if you lift your largest tree 
next winter and replant it, *s the check thus given may 
help to render it fruitful all the sooner. Possibly the 
variety of American Apple from which you saved the pip 
was Newtown Pippin, that rarely does well in this 
country. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spot on Tomatoes (J. C.). —There can be no doubt 
that your Tomatoes are affected with the well-known 
black Bpot, a fungoid pest which often gives great trouble, 
especially early in the season, when there is not sunshine 
enough to harden the fruits, or dry the atmosphere in the 
house, and moisture that is in the* form of vapour during 
the night is found to have settled in the shape of w ater on 
the fruits, and to hang in drops on the undersides of 
the fruits. Like all fungi, this one germinates soonest in 
moisture, and spores washed to the base of the fruits make 
growth in them, as is the case with the Potato disease. 
The house should - have some ventilation given at night, 
water given sparingly, and the day ventilation be Toade 
to soon dry tne air. Pick off and destroy alT" affected 


fruits. The best fungicide for this trouble is made of 10 oz. 
of sulphate of potassium or liver of sulphur, dissolved in 
2 quarts of boiung water, then have 2$ gallons of water 
added, the plants then being gently syringed. 


SHORT RBPLIB8. 


IF. Goodwin.— From the look of the flowers and foliage 
we should think your Laburnum is dry at the roots. Try 
a good soaking of water and see if this will help it. The 
only thing you can do in the case of the Lilac is to wait. 

It will bloom in due course.- Hugo.— Leave the Lilacs 

os they are, keeping them well watered during the sum¬ 
mer. The shoots you refer to will flower next year.- 

Inquirer. —Yes, stop the leading shoot in order to produce 
laterals, and when tne fruit has set, scop the laterals two 
Joints beyond the fruit, cutting oat all the sub-laterals 
between the main stem and the fruit, to throw strength 
into the Melon. You will have to set the fruit, there 
being male and female flowers on the same plant. See 
article in this week’s issue.- J. M. Brown. —Quite im¬ 

possible to form any idea as to its value, the petals having 

all fallen.- ArustophagUt. —We have not seen any of the 

boxes you refer to in our English markets — -S willy 
Lodge.—We could see no insects on the pieces of Vine you 
sent. Kindly send us a shoot with leaves and all complete, 

and we will then try and help you.- F. ft—Certainly 

not. It is quite a mistaken iaea that Buch will be of any 
value to the Vine. Kindly let us know where your Vine 

is growing, and we will be pleased to help you.-ft G .— 

Syringe the plants with Tobacco-water, or dust with To¬ 
bacco-powder.- J. I'lcers. —2, Grafting should always be 

done in the spring just after the sap has begun to rise 
freely ; 3, Yes, over rich soil will cause the variegation to 
change to green; 4, Any of the smaller Conifers and 

Euonymus.- A. M. Burden.— From the appearance of 

the leaves sent, we should imagine that green-fly is the 
cause of the mischief. If so, the best way is to fumigate 
the house with the XL All Vaporiser, following out the 

directions sent with the material- A Constant Reader, 

Belfast. —See reply to an identical query.- Coy. —See 

notes in several of our recent issues on the subject you in¬ 
quire about.- A. M. ft—The Daisy is a malformation 

and of no value. Kindly send other specimens numbered. 
We do not recognise the flower you speak of as no 
blooms were sent.-— Robt. Bell.—Very probably the 
insect you find destroying your Raspberry-canes is the 

Raspberry weevil, which has been lately described.- 

Miss Richardson. — A seedling form only, and worth 
growing, but no novelty. From a batch of seedlings of 
this Rose we have lately flowered we have had several 
with quite as bright colour. Yes, the Vine shoot ought to 
be pinched at the first joint, if room is scarce, after the 
bunch is seen, in order to throw the strength into the 
fruit. If you can allow more space for the Vine growths, 
then pinch at the second joint. Your gardener has done 

quite right.- Miss Bailey. —This subject has been dealt 

with lately in these pageB. - C. Bo tv Ike r.—Very probably 

you refer to one of the forms of Scorpiurus, the Caterpillar 
plant. _ 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always aeoompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gainmrnfe 
Iulust&atbd. 87, Southamplon-strtet, Strand. W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for na ming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.— Robt. Greening.—* Crataegus 

Crus-galli pyracanthifolia.- Hugo.— Tulipa raacrospeila. 

- Mrs. Bay ley.—I, Lonicera tatarica; 3, Spiraea pruni- 

folia ; the others too shrivelled to identify. - M. F .— 

Plante for name should always have numbers affixed. 
Blooms only : Ornithgalum pyramidale ; large leaf, Pyras 

Aria; small leaf, Spinea prunlfolia. - C. H. Jagurt.— 

Laelia grand is.- John Gray.— Muscari comosum.- 

Exeter .—Mujcari comosum.- F. Daniell.—l, Allspice- 

tree (Cal.vcanthus floridus): 2, Eecallonia macrantha; 3, 

Polygonum sp.; send in flower.- G. Lee.— The white 

Beam (Pyrus Aria).- R. Ment.— The Italian Cypress (Cu- 

pressua sempervirens).-IF. J. J. —Li nark aipina.- 

Pretoria .—Lithoepermum prostratum.- Ellen Davies. 

—Scilla peruviana- M. O. Brien.— Weigela rosea.- J. 

D. Warrington.— Gladiolus byzantinus; 2, Mespilu* i gran- 

diflora.- J. Givers.—I, Fern-leaved Beech ; 2, White 

Beam Tree; 1, Cotoneaster buxifolia; 2, Sweet Bay 

(Lauras nobilis).-IF. ft—1, Jasminuin fraticans ; 2, 

Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava); 3, Veronica spicata.- M. 

C. Woodward.— Roee Belle Lyon noise. - V. A. M .— The 

common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale).—— George 
Horn.— 1, Iberia corriaefolia ; 2, I. Garrexiana; 3, Silene 

pendula compacts (an annual).- Verney.— White flower 

is Saxifraga granulate, but we cannot, say from so puny a 
bit whether it be the double or single form. If double, 
add "plena” to the above name. Pinkish purple 
flowers may be Erigeron glabellus, but we cannot be cer¬ 
tain from such dimunitive material when sent in this way. 
The other cannot new be recognised. AU these reached 
us as though a steam-roller had been used upon them. 
Such material affords us no opportunity for accuracy. 
The specimens should be packedln damp Moss and sent In 
small box, each with a loose number for identification, so 

as to reach us in a perfectly fresh state.- Serepia.—l, 

Saxifraga Campoei (Wallace!); 2, 8. adscendens; 3, 8. 
Stensfieldi; 4, Sedum spurium; and 6, Cannot name 

florist’s flowers ; 7, Alchemilla aipina.- So name in box. 

—Rose Yellow, llarrisoni; other prolwibly Mine. Lam hard. 
- E. J. Fleming.— The leaf sent is Choisya tern ate, fre¬ 
quently called the Mexican Orange-flower, from the blos¬ 
soms bearing a certain amount of resemblance to those of 
an Orauge. It is hardy in many parte of England, and is 
also frequently grown in a greenhouse, owing to the beauty 

of its flowers in spring. -ft A. G. Paignton. Kindly 

read our rules as to the naming of plants. Send only four 
specimens in any one week. 1, Hedvaarum microcalvx; 
L\ CaUirhoe involucrata ; 3, Onoama echioides; 4, Phlo- 

mie viscose, syn. P. kmarifolia Russell iana.- C. Bowl- 

her.— Pink flower, Erigeron macranthus; scarlet flower, 
CoUomia coocinea.—-ft Jf. H. } Dorchester.— 1, Lyaima- 
chia vulgaris; 2, Spinea opulifolia; 3, Euphorbia Cypa- 
rissia (Cypress Spurge).—— A. Bdnurds.-^l, Doronicum 
oaugaaicum; 2, tingle rethrum; 3, Geum chiloense 
mini&tam ; 4, Weigela TOfea. 
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THE PATENT 

SILICATE MANURE. 

A SPECIALITY FOR VINES AND PEACH TREES. 

In making up a Vino border we strongly recommend 
an application of this speciality. 23 lb., 4 6; 56 lb., 
7 6; 1 cwt., 12/6. Car. paid. Tamphlet with full par¬ 
ticulars on application. 

SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 

Bpecially designed for spring application to promote 
he growth of the finer Grasses and to discourage Daisies 
and Moss. This manure produces a Tclvcty surface. 
14 lb., 2/6; 28 lb., 4,6; 56 lb., 7 6; 1 cwt., 126, car. paid. 

SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 

Analysi 4 % Am., 12 % Phos., 10 % 8ul. Potash. 
56 lb., 7/-; cwt., 12,6; 5 cwt., 57 6, car. paid. 

SPECIAL VINE MANURE. 

Analysis: 3J % Am., 17 % Phos., 12 % 8uL Potash. 
56 lb., 7/-; 1 cwt., 126; 5 cwt., 57/6, car. paid. 

SPECIAL ROSE MANURE. 

Tonic's receipt, 56 lb., 126, car. paid. 

GENERAL GARDEN MANURE. 

Analysis: 3 % Am., 24 % Phos., 6 % BuL Potash. 
10/- cwt.; 5 cwt., 47/6; 1 ton, £3, car.- 1 - 1 


PurePeruvianGuano (screened) 3/- 
Kainit, 23 % .. 

Sulphate of Potash, 97 > 


141b. 

281b. 

561b. 1 cwt. 

2/- 

3/- 

5,6 

10- 

2/- 

31- 

56 

10/- 

2/- 

31- 

5,6 

10- 

a/- 

5/- 

91- 

17,6 

2/- 

2 6 

3,9 

8,- 

3- 

5 6 

9,6 

18.- 

3- 

5/- 

9/- 

17/- 

4/8 

8/- 

15/- 

29- 

3 h 

4 9 

6 6 

16/- 

26 

4/3 

7 6 

14/- 

21- 

26 

3 9 

6/- 

2/3 

2/9 

41- 

76 

31- 

5/- 

91- 

17,6 

21- 

26 

3/6 

5/6 

2/9 

49 

8/6 

16/- 

2/3 

3!- 

46 

7/6 

2 1- 

26 

3/9 

5/6 

2/9 

4/9 

8/6 

16/- 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 241 %.. 

Nitrate of Soda, 95 °/ 

Superphosphate, 26 

Dried Blood, 14 % 

Basic Slag (best), 38/45 % 

Sul. of Magnesia ( w . 

Bui. ot Iron ..I ££ 

BuL of Lime ..1 
Sul. of Soda .. V 
Special Quotations fob Larger Quantities. 

SUNDRIES. 

Brown Fibrous Peat for Orchids, Azaleas, etc. Bphag- 
num Moss, Charcoal, Cocoa-nut-fibre, Fibrous Loam, 
Bilrer Sand, etc. Prices on application. 
Note.— All the above Manures and Sundries are 
Carriage Paid for cash with order. Every article 
guaranteed best of its respective kind, and sold only 
under a guaranteed analysis. 

We make a speciality o/ compounding purchaser’s 
own receipts. Estimates free. 

All Orders despatched the same day as received. 

THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 



CHEAP CLASS. COOD CLASS. 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Of Yeliablc quality, to be cleared at the following low prices:— 

4thS 15-OZ. Per Box 

/ stock si/e< as stat ed in mar- \ ^ K 
50-ft. Boxes ^ ^ n> 8 by 10 to 12 by 13 « 

\ stock si zee as stated in m xr- / Vt 10 6 
J gin, 12 by 14 to 18 by 24 W 20 6 

4ths 21-oz. 

\ stock sizes as stated in mar- / (ft 13 6 
gin, 8 by 12 to 16 by 20 \ i ' 

stock sizes as stated in mar-1 __ 

gin, 16 by 24 to 18 by 24 \<e 27- 

3rds 21-oz. 

I 100-ft. Boxes \ stock sizes as stated in mar-/(fr 14* 

| 200-ft. Boxes / gin, 8 by 12 to 16 by 20 \(<t 27 1 

100-ft. Boxes \ stock sizeB as stated in mar- j(^ 146 


XTOCK 

SIZES. 

8 by 10 

8 by 12 

9 by 7 

9 by 12 
9 by 13 

9 by 14 

10 by 12 

10 by 14 
12 by 12 
12 by 13 
12 by 14 
12 by la 
12 by 18 
12 by 20 
12 by 22 

12 by 24 

13 by 17 

13 by 20 

14 by 16 
14 by 18 
14 by 20 

14 by 24 

15 by 20 

16 by 18 
16 by 20 
16 by 24 
18 by 20 
18 by 22 
18 by 24 


100-ft. Boxes 
200-ft. Boxes 


100-ft. Boxes 
200-ft Boxes 
100-tt. Boxes 
200-ft, Boxes . 


200-ft. Boxes / gin. 16 by 24 to 18 by 24 

NOTE.—No Box can be divided , and one size 
only is contained in each Box. 

The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock 
on receipt of order. The prices are ex >V harf 
Izuulon, from whence all Railway Companies 
Vans collect. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, Ltd. 

72, Blshopssatc St. Within. 
LONDON, E.C. 


MADE 
EASY. 


WESTS 

“PLANT GRIP STAKES.” 

Everlasting double Grip Stakes, for in¬ 
stantly staking all plants. Send p.c. for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

WEST’S PATENT VAPOR¬ 
ISING FUMIGATOR. Best and 
Cheapest, for being made of brass and 
zinc will last for years. The Stove only 
requires a little spirits to saturate the 
a&Destos, so may be used thousands of 
times without wick or further trouble. 
Price, complete with Stove and 
Bottle of Spirits, 9d„ post free, to vapo¬ 
rise up to 2,500 cubic feet. 

“WEST’S EXTRACT OF 
NICOTINE” iH guaranteed .pure 
Nicotine, and three times as good as the 
best compound. It is not a compound 
- i.t. % not a chemical substitute for Nico 
tuie—bui will make a compound equal to 
the best (if desired) at 2Jd. per 1.000 c.f. 
Price, 7d. per Scaled Bottle of 1,000 
c.f , post free. 

“WEST’S INSECTICIDE” can Improved to be the 
best and cheapest by sending for a free sample box. 

WEST’S POWDER WEED KILLER.- Best and 
cheapest; guaranteed satisfaction. Is. 6d. Tins post free. 

For particulars of West's Patent “Ivoriuc" Plant Lal*ols, 
Soft Metal TVee Fasteners, S.M. Plant Clips, Wall Nails, 
Powder Diffuser (for dusting powder on plants), Gardeners' 
Fountain Pen, Flower Grip Holders, Plant Pot Crocks, West’s 
Fertiliser. West s Law-n Sand. Mealv Buc Destroyer, West's 
Toba.ro Powder, Ac.. Ac, (most goods in fid. lb. t ins). »eo 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ot WEST’S PATENT 

garden sundries, post free. 

Samples free; poBtagc extra. All goods made by C. E. 
WEST, Roundhay, Leeds, and delivered free. 

Gratis, “Orchid Culture," 3rd Edition, postage 3d., 
Gives full particulars of the cultivation of Orchids. 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDCET. 

A BOTANICAL QUARTERLY. ILLUSTRATED. 

Edited by PIKE BE ALLEN, 

Author of “ Playing at Botany," etc., 

AND 

DR. HENRY W. GODFREY. 

Containing contributions by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
Mrs. Earle, Rosalind Northcote, Julius H. E.JVices, * * •. 
Heath, Lizzie Dean, M. Grenfell, and others, n ith illustra¬ 
tions of riant Life. 

QUARTERLY, fid. ; PO*T KHEK FOR A YEAR, 2s. 4d. 

Mil.. I. .MINT BEADY, 3e. 

•• The main objects of the magazine are to Instruct children 
and others in the mysteries of the world of plants, to impart 
a knowledge of elementary scientific botany, ror »'*' h P nr- 
i>o*es the papers contributed seem admirably fitted. " e can 
w iirmly recommend I hi* little volume, wherein instruction is 
so pleasantly imparted. —Ball Mall Gazette. 

JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 

Reprinted from the Sun-Vhildr'n* Rudgr'. Bv Pho.rk 
Allen, Author of “Playiog at Botany," eti. Illustrated, 
demy 8»o, boards, 3s. 6d. 

"The botanical information is really excellent and scientific, 
an«l so arc the illustrations, which are thoroughly well drawn 
by Mr. Godfrey. "—Guirdian. 


WITH S 

PLANT FOOD 

FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 
5ibs.2U0ibs,3'6.28l8S.7/6.56ibs.I3/6. 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS,GRATIS /8t POST FREE 

WITH’S MANURE C? HEREFORD. 


MINIATURE GARDENING. 

By PHOEBE ALLEN. 

Author of " Flaying at Botany, ’ “Wan ed a Camel," Ac. 

Pap or, 3d-; Cloth, 6d. 

“Well worth the money.”— Guardian. 

“Anyone wi-h a small garden who will take the trouble to 
follow the ample directions in this little book, wilt be sure of 
hiB reward ."—School Guardian. 

" At all events a capital threepennyworth. ‘—St. Jam’s 
Gazette. 

London : WELLS GARDNER. DARTON, A CO . 

3, Paternoster-buildings, E.C.; and 44, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


DEATH to 

" blight 

The “DIXLOR” WASH 

for HOPS, FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES, 
PLANTS, Ac., is without doubt the Best and 
Cheapest on the market. Strongly recom¬ 
mended by the gardening and agricultural 
papers Cans, sufficient to make 5 gallons, 
sent carriage paid on receipt of Is. 

GUARANTEED NQN-PQISONO US 


JOHN DIXON, SONS, & TAYLOR, 

EAST PECKHAM, TONBRIDGE. KENT. 


CHEAP AND GOOD GLASS. 

SPECIAL IV' by 12" 15 oz. Sheet, 9". per 100 ft. Super. 
LINE. I 12" by 10" „ 8s. „ ,, 

I 10" by 8" „ 6h. 

Boxes free. J 91" by 91" ,. 6s. „ „ 

H. E. FITCH, Glass Warehouse, 5. Upper 
Marylobone Street. London, W. 


Ul/HEELS, all sizes, for Carriage, Carts, and 

* * Waggons. Also Rubber Tyres, all makes and sizes. 
Very beat quality. Trial Boliciied.-THE CITY WHEEL 
WORKS. Dublin._ 


WEEDINC 

||fl STOOPINC OR SOILED HANDS. 

NU TREADINC ON THE FLOWER BEOS. 

THE “GNU” WEEDING FORK 

MAKES WEEDING A PLEASURE, \ 

and enables FLOWER BEDS, Ac., to l*e kept in f 
perfect order with a minimum of labour The prongs *n 
being tapered and very olosd together, it loosens ^ 
i the soil between the plants and removes weeds better = 
than can be done by hand. J 

Price, comolete with 3 ft. Handle, post z 
free, Is. 3d.; 2 for 2s. *d> ~ 

i Sole Manufacturer, J. LYTLE, C 
3, Barton Road, Walton, LIVERPOOL. £ 

! Wholesale Agents: COP.RY A Co., Ltd., London. \ 


E FFECTIVE Garden or Allotment Cultiva¬ 
tion, Silver Medal Essay, post free, 3jtL— J. LANSDELL, 
Pomona, Wyld’s-lane. Worcester._ 


JETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 

Iv useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away ; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7s. 6d.. 
carriage paid. I do not require payment till you have received 
and approved of the netting from—H. J. GASSON. Net 
Works. Rve 


HREENHOUSES.— Several lean-to and mde- 

VJ pendent houses, OtfgTlSomplete with hojwater •Dparatus, 
cq^noql No r/5S|rpb;e/J^| g^sed.-Apply 


500 

pair, post 
aipnt (Ton*motor. Rv<*- 


PAIR of splendid Blue Cloth TrouserSi 

'-'w as used by the Metropolitan Police. Will send one 
pair, post free, 4s. 6d.; any size.—H. J. GAS80N, Govern 


G ARDEN NETTING.—Tanned Waterproof, 

small mesh, strongest and best in the market; as 
supplied by us to the Royal Gardens, Sandringham, and all 
theleading estates 200 yards, 8s Any size made Cheap?* 
kiuds kept. LiBts and samples free. — SPASHETT A CO., 
N’et Manufacturers. Lowestoft. 


“HARDENING BINDING COVERS.— 

'J Covers for binding each Volume of Gardektxo 
from Vol. I. up to the pretent time are on sale. Price Is. 6d. 
each; post fr< e, Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers, or from the 
Publishing Offic-: 37. Foutharopto l-street, Strand. W C. 


AS GARDENER. Thoroughly experienced. 

Vines. Orchids, Cucumbers, Flower, Fruit, and Vege¬ 
table Garden. Age 39. 1 years last situation, 5/ previously. 
JONES, Gold’s Gate. New House Road, Earl* Colne, Essex 


BOOKS fob the CARDEN. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Design 

and Plants. With full description of all the best plants, 
their culture and arrangement, beautifully and extensively 
illustrated with fiue engravings. Medium 8vo, 15s.; po*t 

free, 15s. 6d. 

■** THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN—two vols —h ef 
bound sage-green morocco—suitable for library or presenta¬ 
tion. Price one guinea nett. Henceforward the book may 
always be had in this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, containing 

nearly 700 illustrations, with descriptions, and culture of 
the Garden Vegetables of cold and temperate climates. 
8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. 

Flowering and Fine-leaved Palms, Ferns, snd 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best 
plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12s.; 
post free, 12s. 6d. 

*,* A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants (not illustrated) arc offered at 5s. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; or, the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Grouping op Hardy Exotic 
Plants, with a chapter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawings by Alfred Tabsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. 

v THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, printed at 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDP2NING. A handbook embracing 

villa gardening in all its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By E. Hobda y. 
Price 6«.: post free, 6s. 6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS : Giving descriptions of 

upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
specie*, with directions for their arrangement and cultiuw. 
6th edition. Cloth bound, Is 6d.; by post. Is. lOd. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - lMin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. 'A 
work of value which extends over a large Hold, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.' — 
Times, July 25, 18S5. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full account of its culture, with special chapter 
on Apple Cookery. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Trees. 

Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture in the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner in which flow-era, fruit, and vegetables are 
grown for market. By C. W. SHAW. Price Is.; post free. 

Is. 2d. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand- 

l*ook giving full information for the culture of fruit tor 
profit. Price Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

GOD S ACRE BEAUTIFUL ; OR, the Ceme¬ 
teries or THE Future. Third Edition. With Illus¬ 
trations. 7s. 6d.; post free, 8a. Published in a cheaper 
form, and with additions under the name CREMATION 
AND URN BURIAL, la ; post free, Is 2d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1900. C : n 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country Scats (contain¬ 
ing over 9,000) have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever 
published. Price Is.; by post, Is. 3d. 


Oj all .op.from this Office, 


37, Southampton street, ! 

CORNELL UNlty 


rand 


l( _London, W.C. 
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Aralypha musaica .. 296 
Annuals, definition* .. 297 
Apple-tree leave* un¬ 
healthy .233 

Apricot*.224 

Arum Lily, a curious .. 229 

Asparagus.234 

Aubrietias.232 

Bark, tho Nine (Bpirsea 
opulilolia) .. ..225 

Begonia*, fibrous-rooted 236 
Birch, Weeping, dying .. 225 

Bird* .236 

Calceolarias, yellow .. 231 
Canterbury Bells .. 231 
Carnation* dying .. 232 
Canot Short Horn .. 234 
Celeries, white .. .. 235 

Cherries falling .. .. 224 

Chrysanthemums .. 228 
Chrysanthemum*—early 
sort* in the outdoor 
garden . _ .. .. 236 

Clio sauthemum* — final 

potting.228 

Clematis montana .. 237 


Clematis, propagating 

double.23* 

Columbine, double white 231 
Conservatory .. 235 

Conservatory stages .. 237 

Groton* in small pot* .. 229 

Oytiflu* scoparius Andre- 
anus from seed.. .. 225 

Doronicum* for massing 230 
Fir, Spruce, insect* on.. 233 

Fruit.223 

Fruit garden .. 236 

Fruit-trees, Rose*, and 
shrub*, removing .. 223 

Fruit-trees, suckers on.. 224 
Garden, a blue .. .. 230 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.23t 

Garden, grubs in.. .. 233 

Garden pest* and friend* 23 < 
Garden work .. ..235 

Gooseberry-bushes, red 

spots on.232 

Gooseberry caterpillar, 

the .224 

Grape*, scalding in .. 237 


Gooseberry fungus. Clus¬ 
ter Cup. 

Haernsnihus nubescens 
Hemerocallis nava 
Hydrangeas 
Inses diseased .. 

Lawn, weedy 
Leeks diseased 
Leeks—main crop 
Lettuces, summer 
Li bonis floribunda 

Lilacs . 

liliurn auratum, plant¬ 
ing. 

Marrows In frames 
Melons failing 
Melons, pot culture of.. 
Narcissi, the beet single 
and double 
Narcissus failing.. 

Onions, feeding .. .. %» 

Oranges, seedling .. 237 

Orchids .228 

Orchids, oool .. ..228 

Outdoor garden .. ..238 

Pandanus Veitohi .. 229 


232 

23* 

237 

223 

231 

237 


223 

224 ; 


234 

232: 


226 


Pansies, Tufted, early.. 232 

Parsley .234 

Peaches and Nectarines 224 
Peaches and Nectarines, 

good . 

Peaches, outdoor 
Peas, mulching and 

watering. 

Peas, Sweet, failing 
Peas, Sweet, in bloom .. 
Plants and flowers 
Plants, herbaceous, for 

cutting.232 

Plants, some dry weather 225 
Plum-leaves unhealthy.. 224 
Potato trade, the early.. 234 

Primroses.238 

Primula, the Chinese .. 229 
Pyrus Maulei .. 225 

Raspberry shoots injured 232 
Rose, a fine .. 228 

Rose Climbing Niphetoe, 
foliage of, turning yel¬ 
low.237 

Rose, Moss, Reine 
Blanche.228 


FRUIT. 


MANURE FOR VINES. 


The old idea that to grow good Grapes it is 
necessary to feed the Vines upon all the garbage 
and filth of shambles and stock-yard dies hard. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that no 
amount of actual manuring can of itself be 
depended upon to grow fruit of good quality. 

That manure is necessary goes without saying, 
bat the mistake frequently made is that feeding 
liberally will make up for errors of culture. 

This it can never do, and applying a lot of 
strong manures, whether natural or artificial, 
to Vines, the roots of which are out of order or 
running in an unsuitable medium, is so much 
waste of time. It would be useless to feed a 
starving child on heavy, substantial food that 
only a strong man could digest, and it is the 
same in plant life. Before the Vine can assi¬ 
milate ana use a large amount of rich food there 
must be vigour and health in the plant itself. 

This is very often the rock that many founder 
on when making up borders or oomposts for 
Vines. Instead of giving a soil that roots can 
enter freely and ramify into, over-rich manures 
are used that only the strongest roots can enter, 
and these, as is well known, are not the best 
fruit producers. It is not enough that plant 
food shall be present; it should be in a form 
immediately available by the roots, and to ensure 
a constant supply of plant food, borders should 
be constructed of such material that air can 
filter readily through it. To this end the addi¬ 
tion of snch material as lime-rubble, burnt 
garden refuse and charcoal undoubtedly tends. 

Cold, sloppy manure would never have the same 
effect, while that of artificials in many cases is 
hut fleeting. Bones are among the most useful 
aids to Vine-culture, acting in the dual capacity 
of a mechanical agent to keep the soil porous 
and containing some of the moet essential of 
plant foods which are given off Blowly but surely 
over a very long period. These, of course, may 
be overdone, the exact quantity required largely 
depending upon the class of loam used, whether 
this is rich or the reverse. The large amount of 
lime in bones makes them a useful addition in 
soils deficient of this, but, of course, this consti¬ 
tuent may be applied much more cheaply than 
by the aid of bones. Quick or newly-slaked 
lime should not be too freely used, as it has the 
effect of fining down the soil considerably, and 
this is why old mortar rubble is preferable to 
the more genuine article. There is not so much 
active lime in it, but it has a better and more 
lasting effect upon the compost. In borders 
made up of this class of material the roots run 
all through them, and being trodden and rammed 
very firmly when putting together, they will be 
of the beat class for fruit production and the 
formation of sturdy, short-jointed wood. Then 
when a sudden call is made upon the resources 
of the Vine there will be hundreds of fibrous 
roots, their points hungrily seeking the neces¬ 
sary food constituents which may be provided 
by quicklv-acting chemical manures, aided by 
frequent doses of tepid liquidrfnsnure. H. I growtl 

Digitized by kjlOOQK: 


GOOD PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 
With me the early American Peaches are not 
satisfactory for the earliest house. Waterloo 
and Alexander have both given place to others 
equal to early forcing. In houses where a later 
and cooler start can be given they are invalu¬ 
able, because they furnish fine crops of hand¬ 
some fruit. Where a succession of Peaches 
and Nectarines is required from the beginning 
of May, AmBden June is a better sort to plant, 
because it will flower and set its fruit 
freely when forced, and if slightly less in 
size this is amply compensated in the greater 
weight of crop given. Alexander and Water¬ 
loo are so similar in size, earliness, and colour 
that only one is needed. Condor is a good 
successional Peach, as also are Hale’s Early and 
Early Grosse Mignonne, tlfe latter, perhaps, 
the best in quality of any named above. It 
is extremely fruitful and sets freely. Dr. 
Hogg is very free, the fruits not over large, but 
good in quality. This follows Hale’s Early and 
is succeeded by Violet Hative, Bellegardo, and 
Dymond, a trio of good Peaches that are 
brightly coloured, large in size, beautifully 
flavoured, and will endure forcing without 
giving trouble of any kind. The newer 
Cardinal Nectarine has given a good account 
of itself where it has been planted. Early 
Rivers is a fine variety that everyone should 
grow. This is several Jays earlier than the old 
favourite Lord Napier, and by having good 
trees of both an almost unbroken succession 
may be had for days or even weeks. This can 
be extended earlier by the newer Cardinal and 
later with Elruge, which, though small, is vet 
good and useful. Stanwick Elruge is a fine 
Nectarine, but later in ripening than the old 
variety. In Nectarines for main crop, Pine¬ 
apple, Humboldt, and Pitmaston Orange are so 
similar in every detail that in a small collection 
only one of the three should be grown, and it 
would seem there is little superiority of any one 
over the other. Hardwick Seedling is another 
yellow-fleshed kind which, except for the sake 
of variety, is not needed. There is a decided 
gain in flavour in the yellow-fleshed Nectarines 
over the white sorts, represented by Elruge and 
Down ton, but as tastes differ so widely, both 
sections are better included even in a small 
collection. 

There is often a difficulty in making a small 
selection by the amateur who wishes to obtain 
as lengthened a supply as possible. Six trees 
are as many as can be accommodated under 
glass in some cases, divided between Peaches 
and Nectarines. A selection for such would 
be Early Rivera and Pine apple Nectarines; 
Amsden June, Hale’s Early, Bellegarde, and 
Sea Eagle Peaches. W. 


POT CULTURE OF MELONS. 
Although growing Melons in pots is by no 
means new, it does not receive the attention it 
deserves. Pot culture, although profitable at 
all times, is doubly so early in the year for the 
first crops, and those who have proved its value 
will not readily abandon it. Some favourite 
varieties also which are prone to make strong 
‘ h do not always set their fruit so freely 


Rose Pink Rovor (Hybrid 

Tes) .228 

Roses. Bankston, not 
flowering .. 237 

Roses, caterpillars on .. 236 
Roses for pats in oool 
greenhouse .. 228 

Roses from cuttings, stri¬ 
king .228 

Roses on fence .. .. 227 

Roses, standard, planted 
this spring .. 227 

Roses, Wild and Single.. 226 
Roses with blighted foli¬ 
age.237 

Roses with curled foliage 237 
Saxifraga oppoeitifolia.. 232 
8hrub* and trees, oxer- 225 

crowding.>25 

Smitox, growing .. .. 229 

Soil, grubs in .. .. 233 

Stoxe .235 

Strawberries for forcing 235 
Strawberry President .. 224 
Strawberry runners .. 237 




Sulphate of copper dress¬ 
ing.234 

Bycamore-tree, insects 

on.233 

Tomatoes under glass .. 235 
Trees and shrub*.. .. 226 

Trees with rusty leaxes.. 237 
Turnips, bolted .. .. 235 

Vegetable crops, water¬ 
ing and feeding .. 234 
Vegetable garden .. 236 

Vegetables.234 

Vinery, late .. .. 235 

Vines, manure for .. 223 
Vines, treatment of .. 224 
Vine weevil, the .. .. 233 

Violets, Dog's-tooth 
(Erythronium*) .. 230 
Wall-trees, management 

of.224 

Water unfit for use .. 233 
Week's work, the coming 236 
Window gardening .. 235 

Wireworm.232 

Wlreworm, the .. .. 2 j6 

Yucca aloifolia xariegata 236 


as is desirable when planted out and allowed a 
bed of leaves to root into, especially in a dull, 
Bunless spring, when growth is often rampant 
and bloom scarce. The best lot of Melons I 
ever saw was in pots 12 inches in diameter. 
They were plunged in a narrow bed of Oak 
leaves, beneath which was a chamber for hot- 
water pipes, and although the spring was not one 
of the best, and the temperature of the house 
lower at times than was desirable, the plants 
ripened off a splendid lot of Melons, large and of 
capital flavour, each plant carrying from three 
to four fruits. Since then I have always grown 
a portion of my crop in pots. It may be 
thought that the limited body of soil a 12-inch 
pot can contain is insufficient for the roots of 
a vigorous Melon-plant, but if firm ramming is 
resorted to when the final shift is given, and 
judicious mulching and feeding when once the 
fruits are set, the plant will carry and mature 
four or even more fruits. If I want the fruit 
to ripen extra early, I place the pot on a piece 
of slate when plunging, and by screwing it round 
occasionally prevent any roots from penetrating 
the bed of leaves beneath. This, of course, 
hastens maturity. Melons when grown in pots 
always make a harder and more wiry growth 
than when planted out, and the fruit can often 
be secured on the first laterals. I always think, 
too, that the flavour of pot-grown fruit is 
superior. In houses where bottom-heat pipes 
are not over-plentiful Melons often fail to set 
and swell from an insufficiency of root warmth, 
but if the pot system is adopted more ferment¬ 
ing material can be rammed in round the pots 
just when the plants are coming into bloom, and 
thus an easy and free set secured. Of course, 
there is a good deal of labour in watering in¬ 
separable from pot culture, os Melons (like pot 
Strawberries), if once allowed to get dry at the 
roots after the fruit is Bet, might as well be 
thrown away. Twice, and in some cases three 
times, a day the ball muBt get a thorough 
moistening, once being with liquid-manure. 
The smaller-sized Melons, which do not make so 
much growth, are admirably adapted for pot 
work, as they are easily supplied with all the 
nourishment they require; while the more 
robust, rampant-growing sorts (for second early 
crops) are by pot culture restricted and made 
more prolific. If fruit of the very largest size 
is required larger pots can be given, ana I have 
heard of some growers using Seakale pots, these 
being deep, but not wide, so as to monopolise 
the room. I have always found canker to be 
less prevalent in pot-grown plants than in those 
planted out. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Removing' fruit-trees, Roses, and shrubs. 

—I am about to move into a new house on the 1st of 
August. Will you kindly inform me if I can, with any 
chance of their surviving, if well and frequently watered, 
remove such things as Roses, Currant and Gooeeberry- 
bushes, and evergreen shrub# ? Also say best kind of stuff 
to make a fence round garden in an exposed place, ground 
on both sides, right and left, laid out for building. I 
intend to put a wooden paling about 4 feet high all round, 
and would like some quick-growing material to oover it.— 
Bbitastienbib. 

[Certainly you will incur some risk in remov¬ 
ing Roses, Currants, Gooseberries, and shrubs, 
at such a trying period of the year as August 1. 
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We assume that you have legal power to do so, 
but that is your business. In removing these 
things, if you do so, have fruit gathered, of 
course. Also in every case cut back rather hard, 
as then there will be le&s strain on the roots by 
reducing the leaf area. In transplanting, take 
care that the roots be not exposed to the air to 
become dry more than is possible. Also, in 
planting, sprinkle the roots before covering 
them with soil. As to making a fence round a 
garden, if you erect a wooden fence all round, 
4 feet in height, you could plant against it some 
strong growing Ivies, or you may grow some 
Roses on such a fence.] 

Treatment Of Vines.— There is a vinery attached 
to my house. The heating apparatus of it has gone to 
ruin, consequently nature has to do the heating. Last 
season no attention was paid to the Vines. I do not know 
if they were watered more than once or twice all the 
summer, but there was plenty of fine black Grapes in the 
autumn. All that I did when I came last year was to give 
the Vines a little manure. The gardener in November 
last cut them close down, too close, I think. They passed 
through the winter, and are now in fair leaf with a few 
odd bunches showing, but nothing like the foliage of last 
summer. Many long branches are now on the border. 
8hould I tie them up? Cutting, I suppose, would not do? 
Should I see that they are watered frequently, and should 
artificial manures be used, and what kind?— Vixb 
INQUIRER. 

[We are assuming from your letter that 
nothing in the way of thinning of the young 
growth has been done this season, and that the 
crop of Grapes is likely to be a small one, 
though the crop last year was a heavy one. 
Probably the heavy crop last year had some¬ 
thing to do with the light one this season. 
Those who neglect their Vines are likely to 
leave all the bunches which show, and this re¬ 
acts upon the future. The best thing to do 
now is to gradually thin and tie in the young 
wood, leaving a good breadth of foliage, but not 
over - crowding. If too much of the young 
wood is cut away at once it will check the roots, 
and will not have a beneficial effect. Do the 
thinning and shortening as tentatively as 
possible, and give liquid-manure freely. We 
do not know that there is a best artificial 
manure for Vines ; if there is, it will be a mix¬ 
ture of various things. We find a mixture of 
guano and superphosphate very good, to be 
followed by watering with Clay’s fertiliser, 1 oz. 
to the gallon, a fortnight later. The chances 
are that the roots of the Vines, from being 
neglected, are deep in the ground, as the roots 
must go down for moisture to support so much 
foliage. This leads to unripe wood, and the 
back buds must be weak. In pruning such 
Vines, if a crop is wanted, it will be better 
next winter to prune to a strong, plump bud, 
even if the spurs are left a little longer.] 


Oherrles falling?.— Can you tell me the reason why 
my Cherries, after apparently setting, shrivel up and fall 
off ? I enclose a few specimens for your guidance. My 
soil is light, and the sandstone rock is within a few feet of 
the surface. 1 gave it last autumn a good dressing of 
lime from the gas-works, and it has also had farmyard- 
manure. The weather was cold when the trees were in 
blossom, but there was no actual frost. The trees appear 
quite healthy. With the east wind, and that prevailed 
lately, much smoke is blown over the garden from the 
neighbouring town. Dan that affect the setting? My 
Damsons have also not set this year, though the trees were 
full of bloom. Perhaps the smoke affects them ?— Gko. U. 
Cox. 

[Judging by the blackened appearance of 
your embryo Cherries sent, we assume that 
they have been severely frosted. Whilst it is 
easy to assume that you may not have had 
mnch frost, very often the temperature falls 
very low from 3 to 4 a.m., then goes up, and 
froet is not seen. Without knowing the sur¬ 
roundings correctly it is impossible to say 
whether smoke from the town near by haa 
done harm ; but did it do so, we should expect 
to learn of leaves suffering as well as fruits, and 
many other things as well. Whilst we have a 
good fruit promise generally, there are localities 
in which frost and cold winds did much mischief 
to the bloom.] 


Suckers on fruit-trees. — I have come to a 
neglected garden. There are several bush Pear and Plum- 
trees, all atllicted with an immense quantity of suckers. 
The trees look healthy, and all are bearing fair, some pood 
crops. I keep cutting off the running roots with suckers, 
but new* ones constantly grow’. Would root-pruning in 
autumn be useful, or what should I do? Will Ixias, 
Hparaxis, etc., require to be lifted and dried after flower¬ 
ing in this warm, dry soil ? Thanks to your advice the 
thread-petailed Chrysanthemums are most promising.— 
A. Gkun, Paignton. 

[The suckers which spring up round Plum 
and Pear-trees should be cut off as they appeal*. 
In the autumn work down to thoir origin on the 
roots and cut thetnnsff with a sha rp knife. One 
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of the causes of the appearance of suckers is 
digging among the roots with a spade. Roots 
injured, in this way are liable to throw up 
suckers. Ixias and Sparaxis are sometimes left 
in the ground from year to year, but it is 
better to take them up, dry them, and replant 
later.] 

Plum-leaves unhealthy.—I enclose healthy and 
unhealthy foliage of a Plum-tree. Would you be so kind 
as to say what is the matter ? Whole branches have the 
leaves bright and shiny. I thought it might be a graft on 
the stock, but it looks like disease now’. The tree is on 
south wall, was heavily root and branch-pruned last 
autumn, and is now growing vigorously.— Bor. 

[So far as it is possible to discern by the 
leaves sent, which have become rubbed and 
bruised in transit, your Plum-tree is suffering 
from a mild attack of what is sometimes called 
the silver fungus, a species of mildew that 
causes the leaves to wear a pale, shiny appear¬ 
ance. This is a common complaint with Plums 
in cold seasons, the fungus being, no doubt, 
generated by low temperatures injuriously 
affecting the cellular tissue of the leaves. It is, 
no doubt, probable that the check given to root 
action last winter by root pruning may have 
made the leafage less stout than usuaL The 
best remedy will be found in gently syringing 
the tree with potassium sulphide, at the rate of 
\ oz. in 1 gallon of water. Possibly a second 
spraying a fortnight later may be needful, but 
much depends on the hold the fungus has on the 
foliage.] 

Strawberry President.— This Straw¬ 
berry is so well known that it is quite needless 
to describe it. I consider it an excellent kind 
in every way and used to grow it regularly. 
The plants always did well and ripened up a 
good crop of fruit, yet at the present day it is 
very seldom seen in good condition under glass. 
Ask nine out of ten experienced gardeners their 
opinion of it for forcing, and it will not be a 
good one. President is a good distinct Straw¬ 
berry even now, despite the shoals of new kinds 
we get annually, qpd too good to lose from our 
collections. It frequently fruits well and con¬ 
stantly in light sandy soil, where many of the 
newer kinds would fail, while if not in exactly 
the first flight for flavour, there are many no 
better that receive a great deal more attention, 
and certainly it is far before the large showy 
kinds that are now so popular.—H. 

Outdoor Peaches. —The prospect for 
open-air Peaches at the present time is very 
encouraging, reports everywhere seeming to 
lead to the one conclusion. This freedom of 
fruiting is largely attributable to two causes— 
ripe wood and freedom from frost at blossoming 
time. The tropical nature of last summer has 
had a striking influence on most flowering and 
fruiting trees, and it has seldom happened 
that the blossom of all fruit-trees was so 
healthy and vigorous. During Peach-flowering 
time there was, at least in the west of England, 
an absence of destructive frost, which allowed 
trees, even without protection, to set their 
fruit. Generally there is an abundance that 
will need removal, but it is well to proceed 
cautiously with the work, because a great many 
will attain to the size of Hazel or Filbert Nuts 
and then proceed no further. If the thinning 
is carried out prior to this stage, and the crop 
brought down to a normal extent, it may be 
reduced to a small one and both tree and atten¬ 
dant placed in a disadvantageous position. 
Some kinds will drop a quantity of fruit when 
they reach the stoning period. Barrington and 
Sea Eagle are examples that are addicted to 
this, and there are other causes that produce 
this failing with other trees and kinds. A bad 
attack of leaf-curl brought about by aphis or 
blister caused by a fungus will tend to reduce the 
crop. In some gardens blister is so bad that 
the trees become seriously crippled from the 
loss of leaves. In some seasons I have had to 
go over trees twice, and sometimes three times, 
to remove the badly blistered leaves. This 
makes the summer growth both late and weak, 
the effects of which are visible the next season. 
An attaok of aphis, unless promptly checked, 
will seriously hamper the summer growth, and 
once the leaves curl up it is difficult to reach 
them with insecticides. The cold nature of the 
spring has given much trouble to the fruit¬ 
grower in bringing about these unfavourable 
associations. Where a daily syringing of the 
Peach-trees is carried out weak solutions of 
Quassia extract are excellent in keeping down 


insect attacks. In bad cases the points of the 
shoots are better removed and burnt. Manure 
applied to the roots will assist in quickening 
the growth and help to repair lost time.—W. 8. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.— There 
are few gardens which are not annually troubled 
in a greater or less degree with this terrible 
pest. Its ravages not only affect the present 
year’s crop, but are the forerunner of puny 
wood and buds in the future. Many so-called 
remedies are recommended, many of which are 
positively dangerous, the insecticides them¬ 
selves being of a poisonous nature. My plan, 
and which has proved effectual year after year, 
is to thoroughly well dusc the lower portions of 
the bushes with soot and lime, doing it in an 
upward direction, and, of course, directly the 
pest is noticed. Use the soot and lime in equal 
proportions ; this fetches -all the caterpillars 
down to the ground, when a second dusting can 
be given them, which proves fatal. This stops 
any further progress, and the few fruits which 
unavoidably become covered with the mixture 
are easily washed before being used. Anyone 
troubled with the Gooseberry caterpillar will 
find this a safe and efficient remedy if carried 
out in earnest on the first appearance of the 
pest.—C. 

Management of wall trees.— These 
will now require more attention. The trees 
where well attended to have made a splendid 
clean growth, and thus will now require to be 
carefully nailed or tied and the terminal shoots 
placed in position. If due attention has been 
paid to disbudding, the shoots may be 
readily attended to, but crowding should be 
avoided, and it is far better to cut away 
growths not required for furnishing to the 
third or fourth leaf in preference to nailing 
them in. It is also well to stop at thiB season 
gross wood, and so divert the flow of sap into 
weaker shoots. By giving the terminals more 
space, strong lateral growth, which is often 
cut away, may be nailed in and made fruiting 
wood. By this means a wall is furnished much 
sooner, and there is less trouble with gumming 
and canker. Watering and mulching should not 
be delayed, especially on dry light soils. 

Apricots.— The trees should be looked over 
frequently for the caterpillars, which do so 
much damage to the foliage and tender points 
of the shoots, not only by eating them, but bv 
weaving them up into their tough webs, which 
seem to strangle growth. Once the trees are 
cleared of the caterpillars, vigorous syringing of 
the foliage on warm afternoons will clean it and 
also keep down that other pest, red-spider. In 
syringing it is best to use a garden engine. 
Continue to check gross foreright growths by 
pinching out their ponts before they have had 
time to get very prominent, as this will divert 
the flow of sap towards the more thrifty growths 
which it is intended to retain. Those who are 
fortunate enough to have succeeded in saving a 
crop should look the fruits over and release any 
that are in any way pinched up in cramped 
positions. The drawing of a nail or the loosen¬ 
ing of a tie here and there is very often neces¬ 
sary in dealing with Apricots, especially where 
the set is too thin to allow of rubbing out the 
worst placed fruits. 

Peaches and Nectarines.- The new- 
wood of these will require tying in as it gets 
long enough to permit of manipulation, Mid it 
should be tied in the direction it will be required 
to take after the trees are pruned for another 
year. At the same time it ought not to overlie 
the fruits, as these will require all the light they 
can get to colour them later on. The growth 
has been particularly slow, for a cold May has 
kept everything in a backward state, and the 
cold, wet weather has made it unwise to use the 
syringe at all freely and spoiled the effect of 
insecticides applied in a liquid state, conse¬ 
quently aphides, which the weather does not 
appear to affect, have been very troublesome 
and difficult to dislodge. In such weather I 
have found Tobacco-powder about the best thing 
that could be applied, and by its use have been 
able to keep the trees fairly clean, but I hope 
now to be able to deal with all such enemies by 
the aid of syringing with clear water. Nothing 
seems to invigorate the trees so much as a good 
douche at the close of a hot day. If there ia 
any further thinning of the fruits to be done, 
the surplus may safely be removed now, and the 
sooner it ic done the better. 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 


PYRUS MAULEI. 

From its profusion of bright orange-scarlet 
flowers, opening early in March and continuing 
right through April, this has the additional 


Fruit of Pyrus Maulei 


advantage, owing to its free bearing, of being 
both ornamental and interesting during the 
autumn and winter months. The fruits, which, 
as may be seen from our illustration, are of the 
size of a small Apple, on a sunny wall take on a 
rich golden colour, profusely dotted with brown 
spots. They also give off a pleasant perfume, 
and hang for a long time. The fruit also makes 
a fine preserve. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

__ie proper i 

have t>een neglected and that have flowered badly this 
season ? The bush in question is a large one full of old 
wood. Ought the bush to be pruned, cleaned out, or soil 
refreshed, and how and with what ? Con you give me the 
names of good Lilacs, lilac and white ?—R. M. 

[ It is not a good time for overhauling the se 
plants, but you may do much to help them by 
taking out a trench around the bush and slightly 
undermining the crowd of suckers usually atten¬ 
dant on large bushes, then by shaking away the 
soil, pull all suckers clean away. To do this 
properly you will have to get quite near, and 
this is why we do not recommend cutting the 
suckers clean away with the spade, though you 
may have to do this in the end. It is one of the 
common errors in the cultivation, or, rather, 
lack of cultivation, that these suckers are 
allowed to form at all. Early checking this 
growth, pulling out the eyes on buds producing 
such, materially strengthens the better wood, 
and weakens the other. You may also remove 
very old stems if good wood of say naif an inch or 
so in diameter is plentiful; if not, prune them 
back. Any pruning, however, must be done at 
once, or the subsequent growth will not flower 
next year. Generally speaking, we would 

C 'er to remove the oldest stems right to the 
, and encourage the younger pieces without 
pruning, unless the plant is ragged or bad in 
jhape. When you have cleared out the suckers 
from the middle as well as the sides, work in 
fome manure, and return the soil, making it 
rather firm. Give a few good soakings of water. 
It is possible the heat of the past year has had 
much to do with the flowering of so old a plant. 
In our own district many Lilacs perished 
altogether. The following are first-class : Marie 
Legrange, pure white ; Souv. de L. Spath, deep 
floured variety ; Alphonse Lavall^e and Le 
Gaulois, are both good coloured forms. Of 
doubles, Mme. A. Chatenay, white, and Rubella 
plena are the best.] 


Weeping Birch dying (Fuchsia , Hamp¬ 
stead ).—In all probability the reason of your 
Weeping Bifch dying in the manner detailed is 
that it was planted too late in the season, as in 
the middle of April the buds would be just on 
the point of bursting, and the roots, not being 
established, would be unable to bear the addi¬ 
tional strain put upon the plant by the unfold¬ 
ing leaves. The middle of February would 
have been better. At the same time, had the 
weather been wet and dull for two or three 
weeks after planting it is not likely that your 
Birch would have suffered so much. The plant¬ 
ing was carried out well, except that a saucer¬ 
shaped depression should have been left around 
the tree to facilitate watering in dry weather. 
The spots on the shoots are a fungus, but it 
only attacks the dead shoots, and is not the 
cause of their dying. The artificial manure in 
powder should not have been applied, as stimu¬ 
lants are only needed when the roots are very 
active. Your better plan will be to cut away 
the shoots that are quite dead, and leave the 
plant to recover if possible, taking care that it 
does not suffer from drought. Of course, it will 
be an eyesore throughout the greater part of 
the season, but very likely towards the latter 
end of the summer it will grow a little, and 
next season it may show but few signs of the 
ordeal through which it has passed. 

Cytisus scoparius Andreanus from 
seed. — Owing to the many deaths that 
occurred amongst grafted plants of the above 
and the comparatively miserable growth made 
by those that survived, I decided to try raising 
it from seeds, and the result has been most 
satisfactory. The plants thus obtained proved 
quite as vigorous as the type, and to all appear¬ 
ance likely to be longer-lived than the ordinary 
variety. Now in their third or fourth years 
they are splendid bushes and a striking contrast 
in that respect to their grafted parents. Of 
the first batch raised about four-fifths came 
coloured, and some are, I think, even more 
beautiful than Andreanus itself. Before sowing 
largely I naturally wished to see what percen¬ 
tage came true, or nearly so ; consequently later 
batches (sown after noting results) have not 
bloomed yet, but I hope they will turn out 
equally as good as the first batch. Beautiful 
as this Broom is when close to the eye, it lacks 
the effectiveness of the ordinary Broom when 
viewed from a distance. At present the plants 
make a fine display and are very conspicuous in 
many positions, especially on dry banks.—J. R. 

Overcrowding shrubs and trees.— 

How seldom do we find a shrubbery that has 


at once, and when new villa gardens are being 
planted the owners, as a rule, want the place to 
look furnished the first year, and the conse¬ 
quence is that far too large a number of common 
shrubs, such as Laurels, Privet, or Cupressus. 
are used to give effect at once, and unless great 
care is taken with these hungry rooting shrubs 
they soon get the lead and keep it, so that the 
more weakly growers fail to make headway. I 
lately saw a garden where all the shrubs 
planted were of the best kinds, and plenty 
of space left for them to develop. The third 
season from planting the Lilacs, Syringas, etc., 
were perfect models, whilst the various varie¬ 
gated Hollies and Euonymus were clothed with 


young shoots of the richest hues of colour. In 
planting trees or shrubs give plenty of room at 
first, and then leave them to Nature.—J. G., 
OoH])ort. 

The Nine Bark (Spinea opulifolia).— 
This North American species is quite distinct 
from most of the Spineas ; indeed, it is by some 
authorities placed in the genus Neillia, of which 
there are two or three other species in cultiva¬ 
tion. It is a bold-growing bush that will reach 
a height of 8 feet to 10 feet and as much 
through—that is where space is allowed for its 
development. The whitish flowers are borne in 
small, flattened clusters, and so freely are they 
produced that the entire bush presents quite a 
mass of blossom. Like all the Spiraeas, it is 
useless to plant this in hot, dry soils and expect 
satisfactory results, for it delights in a deep, 
cool, moist soil that is not parched up at any 
time. There is a golden-leaved variety of this 
Spiraea (aurea) which differs besides the colour 
of the foliage in being less vigorous than the 
type. This golden form is very noticeable just 
as the young leaves are unfolding, looking as 
they do at a little distance like yellow blossoms. 
As the season advances the leaves gradually 
lose their golden colour, being in this respect 
like the pretty little Ribes alpinum pumilum 
aureum, whereas the Golden Elder, Cornus 
Spathi, and others increase in depth of colouring 
by exposure to the summer’s sun. 


Some dry weather plants.— There 
are some plants that look remarkably well and 
appear in no way affected by the lack of mois¬ 
ture. The varieties of Thymus, Sisyrinchiums, 
Linarias, Centaureas, Veronicas, Gaillardias, 
Anchusa italics among tall and the old double 
Chamomile among dwarf plants, are all cases in 
point. Pinks and Carnations in variety also 
come very well through a dry summer, but to 
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Pyrus Maulei in flower. 

been planted for any length of time in which. secure this two cultural points are essential, 
the shrubs are allowed to develop in anything The one is well-prepared deeply-dug borders to 

add ever 
too 

no one seems to have patience to wait for 
growth in the usual manner, but wants an effect 


I everything else, are liable to be planted far 
> closely together, for in these days of hurry 


Shyubs, and^ I might which a liberal dose of Mushroom or peat Moss 
-i_i. i . ^ manure has been added, and the other is a good 

surface mulching, preferably as soon as the 
beds are planted in autumn, as the moisture is 
thereby well retained. ]rjgjna|from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 


WILD AND SINGLE ROSES. 

Those who are now enjoying their Rosea may, 
perhaps, think now and then of the wild things 
parents of such beautiful gifts as those of Roses 
—Tea, Monthly, summer, or others of our 
gardens—and this is the time when they may 



be seen in all their beauty, for the most part, 
wild Roses being in their best state in our 
country in the midsummer days, though a few 
American kinds come a bit later. At one time 
it was difficult to see these beautiful plants, but 
of late years there has been a revival of interest 
in them, and it is now possible in our public 
gardens like Kew and nurseries such as Mr. 
George Paul’s to see a great many beautiful 
wild Roses and judge of their beauty. Many 
of them are very hardy and easily grown, and 
although to have a large collection wants some 
room, still the smallest place may find room for 
a few of them, the more so as they will grow on 
a fence, or the margin of a shrubbery, or over 
low walls, or in yards and back premises. Some 
of them are natives of our own country, and we 
may see them, perhaps, in the first field or 
hedgerow we go into, but others of great beauty 
are .Japanese, American, and continental. 

There are many beautiful single Roses, and 
now that some interest has been awakened in 
them, we may expect to see them more freely 
planted. There are vigorous climbers which, 
allowed to have their own way and a branched 
tree to support them, will climb to a great 
height ; others, sturdy and bushy, are suitable 
for planting in bold groups and masses, and 
rare ones wnl merit special care. They are free 
from the pests that infe»t the double Roses, and 
above all things when single Roses are present 
in the garden a roseless June will not happen 
even in the woi st of seasons. When Dog lto*.e 
and Sweet Brier toss from the hedges in early 
June our gardens might and should show some 
of the Wild Rose beauty, for the single ltoscs 
of many lands are at our di«q> >sal. 

R. acicularis (The Needle Rose) is a beautiful 
Wild Rose, which when leafless might well be 
mistaken for the Japan Rose, it is so armed 
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with the sharpest needle-pointed spines, and it 
ha 9 the same stout, vigorous bushy habit of 
growth as rugosa. In flower and fruit it is 
quite different, and is a bright flowered kind, 
but early and long blooming; and it is always 
one of the first to open. Its leaves are smaller 
thin those of rugosa ; the flower large, rich 


red, with a swi 
[fruit, .which 


reefc-^cent. It ako h 


has a showy 
the Japan 


Rose, for, instead of being roundish and smooth, 
it is long and Pear-shaped, of a bright red 
colour, with its apex covered with spiny bristles. 
It is a native of Siberia, as hardy as any kind 
known, but as yet uncommon in gardens. 

R. alpina (Alpine Rose) is really more worthy 
of a place in the garden than the varieties of 
which it is the parent—the Boursaults. It 
grows to a great size, with long, thornless 
shoots, does not make such a colour display as 
most kinds, but it is welcome for its earliness, 
and a bowl of its rosy-red flowers is pretty in 
the house in May. 

R. bracteata (the Macartney Rose) is 
tender, but it is so beautiful that it repays a 
little extra care, and is pretty for a low wall, 
which in a sunny aspect is needed to bring it 
out in its full beautv. The plant is almost 
evergreen ; leaves dark green and shining ; the 
flowers large, milk-white, sweetly scented, of a 
pretty cupped form. China. 

R. Brunonis (White Indian Rose), a very 
handsome Rose and almost worth growing for 
the sake of its foliage alone. It is perhaps a 
little tender, but vigorous ; any injury that 
happens from winter frosts is quickly effaced. 
July is its month of blooming, the flowers in 
clusters, pure white, with a yellow centre. 
Alone it is capable of covering a house, and it 
must have plenty of room. Better still to let it 
ramble over trees or shrubs, as it does at Kew 
near the Cactus-house. A single Rose named 
Pissardi also belongs to the Musk Rose type, 
and has fragrant Dog Rose-like flowers. Under 
this same name, however, comes one from 
Germany with large rose-coloured blooms. 

R. Carolina (Carolina Rose) is a very pretty 
Wild Rose, somewhat resembling R. lucida, but 
distinct, as it blooms during August, when most 



Glossy Rose (R. lucida). 


kinds are over, and it keeps flowering through 
September. It is a tall, upright grower, estab¬ 
lished bushes l»eing 0 feet high. Its wood is 
smooth, with few spines ; the leaflets are long 
and narrow, and the flowers como in clusters of 
a dozen or more among plenty of foliage, the 
buds when opening being rich crimson, the 
expanded flowers blight rosy-red and sweet- 
scented. The leaves when handled have a dis¬ 
tinct and pleasant fragrance. 

R. in Die a (Indian Rose).—This species appeals 
to all who love Roses, as a parent of the best 
races. In it we see those excellent qualities, 
and continuous bloom, that have been kept 
through numerous generations, and contribute 
so much to the charm of the Tta and Monthly 
Roses of the present day. Of this species there 
are two or three forms in cultivation. At 
Cheshunt, Mr. Paul crows a lovely form, with 
flowers of a flesh-pink colour ; another variety 
has a large crimson-red flower. Like the Tea 
Roses, this species is ever growing and blooming 
from early summer till late autumn. 

R. lucida (Glossy Rose).—One of the best 
Wild Roses, has leaves of a shining green colour, 
and just when our native and other early single 
Roses are passing away this comes into bloom 
in July and goes on for several weeks. Its 
flowers are large, opening flat, clear rosy-pink, 
sweet-scented, in clusters of from five to eight, 
but succeed one another, so that there is not 
usually more than one flower open at a time in 
a cluster. The heps are about as large as a 
Hazel-nut, deep red, and make a bright effect 
with the fading leaves, which assume autumn 
tints. The heps hang all the winter, the leaf¬ 
less wood becomes red, and through the dullest 
time of the year large groups of this Rose are 
pretty. A few plants soon spread into a thick 


mass as it runs freely underground, and it is so 
easily increased by its suckers, that it offers 
every facility for free planting. 

R. lutea. —This very distinct Rose is better 
known through the forms derived from it than 
in its wild form, pretty as that is, and it would 
be charming to grow on warm banks. There 
are two garden varieties, commonly called 
Austrian Briers, one with yellow flowers, the 



Caucasian Rose (R. eaucasica). 


other orange-red, both beautiful for a sunny 
spot. This has lately been very fine at Kew. 

R. macrantha is one of the early bloomers 
and a showy kind. The flowers are large and 
beautiful, chiefly white, but flesh-tinted round 
the edges and in the centre with a tuft of fine 
yellow stamens. In the open ground it makes 
a thick spreading bush, like R. arvensis of our 
hedges. Europe. 

Rosa mosciiata nivea.— This old Musk Rose 
is supposed to have been introduced nearly 
.*100 years ago, but the kind that bears the 
above name is of garden origin. It has a 
vigorous climbing habit, is hardy, not fastidious 
as to soil, with shoots like Willow wands, and 
sending up flowers in great clusters of thirty or 
more, ana it is not uncommon to see from nine 
to twelve fully open at one time. The flowers 
individually are large, opening wide and flat, 
white, with a suffusion of pink towards the 
edges of the petals and a cushion of yellow 
anthers in the centre, which keep their colour 
whilst the flower lasts. The leaves have seven 
leaflets, are of a grey-green colour, and when 
young, scented. The wood is chiefly smooth, 
but small spines are numerous towards the tips 
of the shoots. For cutting it is delightful, as 
the clusters have long stems, and in the house 
every bud opens in duo course. The buds are 
of a lovely pink colour before they open. 

R. nutkana is one of the most showy species 
of Western America, having the largest flowers 
and fruits. Its habit is described as stout, the 
leaves ample and broad, the flowers large, white, 
and the fruits bright scarlet, each i inch in 
diameter. 

Paul’s Carmine is a garden variety, and a 
welcome addition to single Roses because of its 
bright carmine-red flowers. Its vigorous growth 
makes it useful for walls, fences, and on pillan 
it does well. 



Every retn Rose (R. seinpervirens). 

Paul’s Single White is a vigorous Rose of 
garden origin, and as we happen to have it 
growing beside moschata nivea think it not 
nearly so good. It is rampant, hardy, and has 
large deep green leaves, the flowers in largo 
clusters, scented, the buds of a tender pink 
colour, but the flowers do not open out like 
those of the Musk Rose, and the anthers turn 
black. It; is nevertheless a useful single Rose 
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if placed apart from the others, and it has one 
merit which they lack in flowering in succession. 
The vigorous shoots which grow up at the time 
of the first blooming usually produce a great 
cluster of flowers at the top when they have 
completed their growth. 

R. polyaktha (Bramble Rose).—A rampant 
climber, which will quickly climb a tree, cover 
a building, or, away from any support, spread 



Marsh Rose. 


into an enormous bush. It has long, spineless 
shoots clothed with glossy green leaves, bloom¬ 
ing early in June ; a mass of white flowers 
crowded in a pyramidal truss, with a powerful 
scent. The variety grandiflora is an improve¬ 
ment, but as yet it does not seem to have been 
much planted. It has all the vigour of the 
type, and much larger flowers, which cluster in 
an immense truss, and are pure white and 
sweetly scented. 

R. RUBioiNOSA (.Sweet Brier).—Perhaps as 
pretty as any Wild Rose in flower, fruit, and 
delightful fragrance. It is a native Rose, but 
also distributed through much of Europe and 
Asia, and, although often planted, is scarcely 
ever made enough of in country places. It is 
most useful for forming fences with Quick or 
even by itself on good banks, as it is so spiny 
that cattle, which do so much harm to almost 
every other kind of hedge plant, do not touch 
this, so that it swings careless in the field where 
they are. The plant ought to be grown by the 
thousand, and anybody with a few bushes of it 
can save the seed for this purpose. It is a 
delightful plant from the time its buds burst in 
early spring until the birds have eaten the 
brilliant berries in winter. 

R. rubrifolia (Red-leaved Rose) should have 
a place for its lovely tinted leaves and 
shoots ; it has a rambling or climbing habit, but 
also grows into a large self-supporting bush. 
The flowers are red and small, the fruits pur¬ 
plish-red with soft flesh. Its chief charm, how¬ 
ever, is in the colour of shoots and leaves. The 
young, strong shoots are purple-red, overlaid 
with a pale grey bloom, whilst the leaves are of 
a peculiar glaucous colour brightly tinged with 
red. North America. 

R. ruciosa (Ramanas Rose).—A strong grower 



Bramble-leaved Rose (U. polyantha). 


in any soil, it is one of the best, making a hand¬ 
some bush when isolated, but large gardens 
should have great groups of it, and in leaf, 
flower, and fruit it is beautiful; it is a long and 
persistent bloomer, and reaches the zenith of its 
beauty when the secondary flowers come with 
the glowing orange and red fruits that have 
l the " 


succeeded the first flowers. Then a second crop 
of ripe fruit appears la] 

Digitized by 


lajftjn autumn, when the 

Google 


leaves turn yellow, showing the Rose in another 
pretty aspect. It makes a good hedge, and 
where pretty dividing lines are wanted it is one 
of the best for the purpose. There are purple, 
pink, and white forms, this last being lovely, 
ami quite the best single white Rose of the non¬ 
climbers. They are free enough to plant for 
covert. Rosa Regeliana and R. kamtschatica are 
forms of this species. Japan. 

R. spin osissi ma (Burnet Rose).—A pretty 
native Wild Rose, which will grow and flourish 
where many Roses fail in the lightest and hot¬ 
test of soils. It is the parent of the Scotch 
Roses, some of which are so very pretty in like 
soils ; the creamy-white flowers of the wild plant 
are pretty and fragrant. 

R. Wichuriana. —A distinct and charming 
Rose, perfectly prostrate in habit, every branch 
lying flat on the ground, a rapid grower, making 
shoots 12 feet long in a season, the leaves lus¬ 
trous green, and flowers standing a little above 
the mass of creeping stems, pure white, 1 \ inches 
to 2 inches across. For rapidly covering Bunny 
banks nothing could be more charming than 
this beautiful Japanese Rose, also for the bolder 
kind of rock-garden drooping over the larger 
rocks. It is hardy so far as recent winters 
enable one to judge, and easily propagated by 
cuttings or division. 

R. SI NIC A is a large, single, white-flowered, 
climbing species from China or Japan. 
R. gigantea, the giant of single white Roses, 
lately introduced from India, is of doubtful 
hardiness, otherwise it would be a great addition. 
R. Beggeriana, a North American kind, of lowly 
growth, has white starry flowers. R. Woodsi, 
a garden form of R. blanda, has rosy-pink 
flowers, and continues blooming till stopped by 
sharp frost. R. pisocarpa, from California, 
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makes a straggling bush, with flowers of medium 
size and bright red, and is well worthy of a place 
in the rock garden. R. berberifolia Hardyi has 
flowers like those of a Cistus, rich yellow in 
colour, with a crimson blotch at the base of each 
petal, but wants heat and bright sun. Hebe’s 
Lip is a garden form, but a pretty single Rose 
with a stout, bushy habit of growth, and large, 
creamy-white blossoms that have a distinct 
Picotee edge of red around the petals. 

The above is a selection mostly of the best 
Wild Roses known to us for the garden or 
shrubberies and fences near the garden. There 
are many Wild Roses inhabiting northern and 
temperate countries, and many that have never 
been in cultivation that are very beautiful and 
deserving of it. It is to be hoped now that the 
increased cultivation of these beautiful things 
will lead to further knowledge of them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Standard Roses planted this spring.— About 
two months ago I bought some standard Rosea and put 
them into the ground without any preparation. Since I 
have taken in your paper I find that I 9hould have laid 
manure underneath. Shall I take them up now or wait 
till the end of the season ? As they have all started from 
the bottom, will you tell me what to do, whether I am to 
cut off the new snoots?—J. B. 

[You must certainly not move your trees at 
this season of tho year, and not even this 
autumn would you bo wise to do so. Provided 
the soil was dug deeply, you can give them some 
stimulant in liquid form or put manure on the 
surface in the autumn, and cover this with a 
thin layer of fine soil next spring. As the trees 
have started from the base of the shoots, you 
may remove at once the brown or dead wood 
above the new shoots ; but if the wood appears 
green, leave the trees as they are until another 


year. When the new growths are well ad¬ 
vanced give the plants a little weak liquid- 
manure, which you can make by putting some 
cow-manure into a tub holding about 8 gallons 
or 10 gallons of water. When it has stood 
about two days, use half of this liquid and half 
plain water, and give the Roses about a gallon 
or so per plant. At the next watering, which 
should be about two days afterwards, use all 
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plain water. Of course, if it rains, the plain 
water will not be needed. After the first three 
or four doses of liquid-manure watering will 
only be necessary about once every week or two 
weeks, according to the rainfall. Keep the 
surface soil loose. It is best to run the Dutch 
hoe over it the day following the watering. We 
have had no special articles on standard Roses, 
but the back numbers for this year will give 
you much information.] 

Roses on fence.—I have a long row of Roses, about 
GO yards, which seem to be of a climbing nature, as they 
throw up shoots from the ground some 10 feet high. They 
are of a deckled rose shade (pink, {terhaps, better conveys 
the colour), and strongty scented. Are they the Provence 
Rose, do you think ? I have along the entire length two 
wires supported by stakes, one wire 18 inches, and the 
second 3 feet from the ground, and on these wires I tie 
the shoots down in the early spring, cutting out old 
ones where necesssary for room. Out of these new 
shoots (and old ones, too) others grow, though, of 
course, they do not grow so regularly. The blooms are 
freely produced, and 3 inches or 4 inches across, and the 
Roses arc, I suppose, on their own roots, as the shoots 
often come up 3 feet away, and are always true. I want 
to know the name, if possible, also can you tell me of any 
other Roses which can be treated in the same way and be 
equally good? La France is a failure so treated, and 
Gioire de Dijon is by no means so successful. I want to 
continue the hedge aiid to have some variety, if possible. 
Most Roses do very well with me, except (as I greatly 

E refer them, unfortunately) dark kinds, such as Reynolds 
lole and Sultan of Zanzibar. The blooms of these do 
not open kindly and the growth seems stunted. Is any 
special treatment required for such ? Mrs. John Laing and 
others do splendidly alongside, so to speak.— Nkmo. 

[From your description we believe the variety 
which is growing so freely with you and which 
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has a good scent is the Hybrid Chinese “ Charles 
Lawson.” It is not the Provence Rose, for this 
would not make these annual 10 feet growths. 
If you send us a bloom with some growth and 
foliage we shall be able to give you tho correct 
name. The plan you have adopted of tying out 
the growths is an excellent one, for not only 
does it compel them to blossom, but new woofl 
springs from the centre and tho base of the 
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plants, and consequently a vigorous condition is 
always maintained. You would find the follow¬ 
ing varieties grow equally as well as the one you 
have, employing the same generous treatment. 
Those marked with an asterisk would flower a 
second time; Chenedold, Coupe d’H^W, Paul 
Verdier, Fair Rosamond, Blairi No. 2, Flora, 
Crimson Globe (Moss), Robusta, Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer, Magna Charta, Clio, *Ella Gordon, 
•Climbing Souvenir de la Malmaison, Mrs. 
Paul, *Belle de Bordeaux, *Waltham Climber 
No. 1, and as you cannot Bucceed with Sultan 
of Zanzibar and Reynolds Hole, try Prince 
Camille de Rohan. These two dark Roses are 
not generally a success. We have found them 
do best upon standard Briers. You would do 
well to procure as many as possible of the 
varieties named on their own roots, then you 
will not be troubled with the Manetti or Brier 
wild shoots which so often entirely overpower 
the Rose which is budded on them. ] 

Striking Roses from cuttings. — The re¬ 
marks under this heading in current issue of Gardening 
Illi btratkd leads me to describe a plan I have followed 
with success for about twenty-five yean. Take shoots 
that have flowered, making a clean cut below a bud, cut 
out the two lower buds, leaving about three. Insert 
firmly in good loam to midway between where the bud is 
removed and the fint bud left. Water well and cover 
with a hand-glass.—H. N B. 

▲ fine Rose.— Can you tell me the name of the 
enclosed Rose ? I have had it in the garden for years, and 
it is always covered with flowers, and likes to grow quite 
wild over arches or anything. It has not been pruned at 
all this year, and the flowers are lovely.— Geraldine 
McCacsland, Ireland. 

[The Rose you send is the Blush Boursault. As you 
say, it is indeed very lovely. The let-alone treatment is 
certainly the best for it and all such Roses, merely 
removing a growth or two when too crowded or cutting 
out dead wood.] 

Roses for pots In cool greenhouse.— Will you 
kindly tell me the six Roses roost suitable for pot culture 
in a eool greenhouse ? Also some plants that will grow 
well and cover the outside of a hanging-basket ?— Antrim, 
[The following varieties would give you j 
good range of colour and they are also goo< 
growers : Mrs. John Laing, La France, Ulrich 
Brunner, General Jacqueminot, Madame Hoste, 
and Honble. Edith Gifford. You should either 
procure plants in October, grown in the open 
ground, and pot them up yourself into 8-inch 
pots, or buy plants established in this size pot. 
If you pot them yourself, keep the plants in a 
cold-frame until February, then prune them, 
and place in your greenhouse. You will find 
much information on this subject in our back 
numbers. See reply to “Amateur” in our 
issue of June 2, p. 172, as to hanging-baskets.] 

Moss Rose Heine Blanche.— Apart 
from the beauty of its flowers, this Rose has the 
most tender green foliage of any variety in cul 
tivation. The leaves are of such a pale green 
shade as to amount to almost golden-green. It 
is a very old kind, but not much known. It 
has been considered by some to be too much 
like Comte8se de Murinais. A great difference, 
however, is manifest when tney are placed 
together. In the case of the variety under 
notice, the blossoms are very pure white, not 
quite so paper-white os in White Bath or 
Blanche Moreau, but certainly purer white than 
in Comtesse de Murinais. As a garden Rose it 
is excellent, for it grows and blossoms freely, 
and it can be propagated easily by layers. 
These beautiful white Moss Roses are always 
interesting ; the pretty buds, peeping out amid 
a Mossy and in some cases Fern-like encasement, 
appeal to all lovers of old-fashioned flowers. 

Rose Pink Rover (Hybrid Tea).—Fra¬ 
grant Roses find a warm welcome, even if there 
are slight blemishes in the variety. But in this 
case we have a Rose that not only grows well 
and flowers well, but its blossoms are in the 
half-open state of a fine globular shape. The 
exquisite pink tint of the inner petals, resem¬ 
bling that of Souvenir d’un Ami, verges to 
silvery white near the outside. I prefer this 
Rose to Climbing Captain Christy, for in Pink 
Rover we have perfume, vigour, and good 
colour, whereas in the latter, although the two 
last-mentioned qualities are there, the fragrance 
is wanting. Pink Rover is not exactly a 
rambling kind, like Gloire de Dijon or Reve 
d’Or ; it, however, grows extremely well and 
quickly covers a wall. I would advise anyone 
wanting a good light pink or free-growing kind 
to plant this Rose, and I feel sure he will be 
satisfied. Many of these vigorous - growing 
kinds would be in greater demand if planters 
only knew their value as^rashee.—P. 
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ORCHIDS. 

COOL ORCHIDS* 

Will you kindly advise me : (a). What sorts I had best 
procure? (6), What price I ought to give for them? 
(c;, How to grow the above ? (d), Where I could purchase 
them? It being my first attempt to grow Orchids, I 
should, of course, want cheap ana easily-grown kinds.— 
Herbert Madge. 

[You have omitted to state the locality in 
which you intend cultivating Orchids. We 
conclude it would be in the South London area, 
and will confine our remarks accordingly. If 
your position is in a more favourable district 
you must renew your application, and we will 
further enlarge upon our list of suitable varie¬ 
ties. There are several small collections of 
Orchids in the South London district, and also 
one or two of the most noted collections in the 
oountry, one of which is almost within a stone's 
throw of where your query comes. 

The best sorts you could possibly commence 
with in your neighbourhood are the numerous 
varieties of Cypripediums, which require a 
winter temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
60 degs. in summer, with a rise of 10 degs. with 
sunheat. On cold nights in winter five or more 
degrees less would not harm the plants. They 
must be protected from the scorching rays of 
the sun. The potting compost should consist 
of good fibrous peat, two parts to one of Sphag¬ 
num Moss. To this may be added a liberal 
sprinkling of rough sana, broken charcoal, or 
potsherds to retain an open and porous condition 
of the material. They require a liberal amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere at all seasons of 
the year, except when the temperature is low 
in winter or the outside conditions are un¬ 
favourable, such as prolonged foggy or dull 
weather in the depth of winter. Under such 
conditions the moisture must be reduced 
accordingly. They must not be allowed to 
become dry at the roots to any extent at any 
time, and during the bright months of the year 
they require an abundant supply. The house 
should be freely ventilated whenever the tem¬ 
perature has reached 60 degs., using the lower 
ventilators in preference to the roof Tights, as it 
is difficult to obtain the desired degree of 
humidity when roof ventilation is too freely 
used. The floors and staging should be damped 
the first thing in the morning, at midday, and 
again when closing about 5 onclock in summer. 
The winter closing must be done earlier, and 
the damping morning and night should be suffi¬ 
cient. The best varieties to procure (which 
may be purchased for a modest outlay of a few 
shillings each) are: Cypripedium insigne and 
its varieties, C. villosum, U. Boxalli, C. venue- 
turn, C. barbatum, C. Curtisi, C. callosum, C. 
Spicerianum, and C. Charlesworthi. There are 
numerous hybrids, such as C. Leeanum, C. 
nitens in its numerous and varied forms, C. 
Lathamianum, C. Harrisianum, C. cenanthum, 
C. Ashburtonise, and a host of others. Any 
respectable nurseryman would submit prices. 
Other species suitable for the above tempera¬ 
tures are Anguloa Clowesi, Cattleya Bowringi- 
ana, C. Gaskelliana, C. labiata, C. Mossia?, C. 
Mendelli, C. Trianite, Coelogyne cristate in its 
varied forms; also the Pleione section, Cymbi- 
dium Lowianum, Dendrobium nobile, D. Wardi- 
anum, D. aureum, Lselia Dayana, L. pumila, L. 
purpurata, Lycaste Skinneri, Miltonia vexil- 
laria, Fhaius grandifolius, and Zygopetalum 
Mackayi. There are many species that require 
cool greenhouse treatment of 50 degs. or less in 
winter, but the temperature should never fall 
below 40 degs. in cold weather. These are 
suitable for a lean-to house with a western 
aspect. They require to be kept as cool as 
possible in summer, and must be carefully 
shaded from excessive sunlight. They like a 
free circulation of air whenever the outside con¬ 
ditions are favourable, and a liberal supply of 
moisture at the root at all seasons of the year. 
These include one of the finest species of 
Orchids in cultivation in Odontoglossum cris- 
pum. We would advise your buying fresh 
imported plants, and so have a chance of pro¬ 
curing a plant which may prove of sterling 
merit. We know of several instances in which 
plants have been purchased for 2s. 6d. which 
have realised hundreds of pounds on flowering 
for the first time. These require pots just suffi¬ 
ciently large to contain them comfortably, drain 
to two-thirds their depth with clean crocks, and 
fill in the remainder with equal portions of 


living Sphagnum Moss and fibrous peat. Several 
varieties of Oncidiums may also be included 
here, also the winter-flowering Sophronitis 
grandi flora and the large-flowered section of 
Masdevallias. Any further particulars you 
may require will always receive our best 
attention.] _ 

0HRY8ANTHHMUMS. 

FINAL POTTING. 

For the next few weeks Chrysanthemum 
growers throughout the country should be busy 
completing the final potting of tlieir plants. 
No matter what the ultimate object may be, if 
the plants are ready for placing in their flower¬ 
ing pots no delay should be allowed to take 
place. Two evils may easily be encouraged at 
this time, one being that of finally potting the 
plants before they are ready, and the second 
that of keeping the plants too long in the pots 
they at present occupy. Both should be 
avoided. A plant is ready for its last repotting 
when the roots have worked well round the 
ball of earth, not to Buch an extent as to allow 
the roots to get hopelessly entangled around 
the crocks, in which case the removal of the 
latter would seriously injure the prospect of 
such a plant. A plant placed in its flowering 
pot before it has used up the chief constituents 
of the soil in its smaller pot is likely to cause 
some trouble, as the soil not unfrequently be¬ 
comes soured, and there is the waste of good 
compost, which is never properly used up by 
the roots as long as the plants remain thus. 
Compost of a good and lasting kind is the first 
consideration, and too much care cannot well be 
devoted to its preparation. Loam is the staple 
ingredient, ana this should be of a fibrous 
character, neither too heavy nor too light in 
texture. Of this material take three parts, 
horse-droppings, frequently turned over and 
sweetened as prepared for a Mushroom-bed, 
half a part, feaf-mould half a part, and a 
similar quantity of coarse sand or road-grit; 
to the above add a 6-inch potful of bone-meal 
and some reliable fertiliser, mixed in equal 
quantities, to every bushel of the compost, and 
thoroughly mix the whole of the ingredients. 
The various constituents should simply be 
broken up roughly, and on no account passed 
through a coarse sieve. The above mixture 
will provide all that will be needed in the way 
of plant food for some time to come, and if the 
ingredients be well mixed the compost should 
be of a sufficiently porous character to permit 
of the plants being watered without becoming 
water-logged. 

Clean pots and crocks are important in the 
successful culture. For crocks nothing can be 
compared with oyster-shells when they are laid 
in position with care. An invertea oyster- 
shell placed over the hole in the bottom of the 
pot, and a layer or two of flat shells around 
and over this, and finally covered with pieces 
of crushed oyster-shells, provide admirable 
drainage and also food for the roots when they 
reach the crushed shells. If these are not 
obtainable, broken pieces of pots, these being 
covered with a layer of £-inch bones, answer 
well. The crocks should be covered with a 
piece of turfy loam, this effectually preventing 
the soil from working down^into the drainage. 
This in turn should be covered with a good 
handful of the potting compost and rendered 
fairly firm. All is then in readiness for the 
reception of the plant. When determining into 
what sized pot to repot the plants, it is well to 
place the more vigorous among them into thoce 
10 inches in diameter, reducing the size to 
9 inches and 8 inches respectively for those of a 
less vigorous character. Another rule to follow 
is that of placing those now growing in 6-inch 
pots into others 10 inches across, while those in 
5 -inch pots should be finally potted into either 
9 -inch or 8-inch pots. 

When turning the plants out of their small 
pots do this carefully, removing the crocks with 
as little damage to the roots as possible. The 
roots should be spread out, and when the base 
of the plants is resting in the centre of the 
larger pot the soil should be filled in all round, 
ramming this in with a wedge-shaped piece if 
wood about 18 inches long. An occasional rap 
on the potting bench will also assist to settle 
the soil. Keep the surface of the boll of earth 
well below the rim of the pot, so that copious 
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supplies of water may be given, and for the 
purpose of top-dressing later in the year. When 
ramming in the soil take care to avoid damage 
to the surface roots of the plant being repotted. 
The soil covering the surface of the ball of 
earth should be pressed by the hands only. As 
the plants are finished stand them in blocks 
in a semi-shaded position, and no water will 
then be required for a day or two. When it is 
necessary to water the plants give them a 
copious supply, thoroughly saturating the soil. 
In the meantime get the summer quarters 
ready, which should be in an open, sunny 
position. E. G. 


THE CHINESE PRIMULA. 

The great improvement which the Chinese 
Primula has undergone in recent years, and 
its value for the greenhouse at a season when 
there is little elso to render plant-houses attrac¬ 
tive, should make it a general favourite. 
The seeds should be sown early in March if 
wanted early in flower, although, by making 
successional sowings up to the end of May, 
plants may be had in bloom for a considerable 
time. Young plants are the best, the old plants 
being thrown away after blooming. The seed 


buildings. The floor of the frame should be 
hard and impervious to worms, and they should 
be placed at about 1 foot from the glass. 
Supply them carefully with water, and damp 
overhead every afternoon so as to have a cool, 
damp bottom for the plants to stand on. 
When well rooted they may be finally potted 
into fl inch pots, returning them to the same 
frame. By the end of September they can be 
moved to their winter quarters, keeping them 
close to the glass, the blooms being much 
brighter and stronger when grown thus. Give 
a temperature of 45 degs., with a rise of 
10 degs. during the day. When watering be 
careful not to wet the crowns, as this is apt to 
cause canker, a disease Primulas are liable to 
if kept too wet or in a low temperature. Clear 
liquid-manure is of great assistance when the 
plants are coming into bloom, and if a little 
soot be added the plants will be benefited in 
colour and healthy appearance. The illustra¬ 
tion herewith gives a good idea of their value 
when grouped in the conservatory. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pandanus Veitchi.— Good to-ight-foli- 
aged plants aro always useful at any season of 



Chinese Primulas in the conservatory. 


should be sown in pans of finely-sifted soil, 
pressed down firmly, then watered and allowed 
to stand a few hours to drain. Many seeds fail 
to germinate by either being washed bare or 
allowed to become so sodden that they rot. 
After the pans have drained sow the seeds 
thinly, covering over with fine, sandy soil. In 
order to maintain an uniform moist condition, 
lay a piece of glass on the top of the pot or pan, 
and on that some Moss or brown paper to ward 
off sun and light until the seed germinates. 
When the young plants appear raise them up to 
the glass to render them dwarf anil stocky and 
prevent drawing. Keep them here until ready 
for pricking off, slightly shading them the 
while. When strong enough prick them off 
into pans filled with leaf - soil and flaky 
loam well broken up, adding, if desired, a 
little cow-manure that has lain for some time. 


Place in a house with a temperature of 00 degs 
where they will soon begin to grow. Keep tli 
atmosphere moist and give plenty of air whe 
growing freely. When the small plants ar 
well rooted they may bo shifted into 3-inc 
opts and stood in a moist heat and shade 
during bright sunshine. By the middle c 
dune they may be placed in their sununc 
quarters, using a garden frame, shaded durin 
the middle of the day by some tall trees c 
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the year, and the above is amongst the very 
best warm-house kinds. It is light looking, 
and its long, narrow, Pine-like leaves curving 
over the pot make it most useful for placing in 
vases and for dinner table use. The colour 
being white and green gives a good contrast. I 
grow a good many of it, and endeavour to keep 
a good variegation ; but when they get too 
much white in them the leaves die off at the 
tips. My method is to grow them from very 
small suckers, as I find they have better varie¬ 
gation than when taken off large. Good large 
plants can be grown in G-inch pots by assisting 
with manure-water.— J. Crook. 

Haemanthus pubescens.— Will you kindly tell 
me how to grow this? I have had two bulbs potted for a 
year. They soon grew two leaves, but for some months 
these broad leaves have been flabby. The bulbs feel quite 
sound, and are not pot-bound. I have tried them in the 
sun and in the shade. They are in a cool greenhouse 
What soil do they require, what heat, damp or dry?— Dolly. 

[This is essentially a greenhouse plant—that 
is to say, it will succeed in the same tempera¬ 
ture as a Pelargonium. It usually commences 
to grow about August, and the leaves remain 
fresh till midsummer or thereabouts, when they 
turn yellow and die off. When in this con¬ 
dition the soil should be kept quite dry, till 
the plants show signs of starting into growth, 
when they must be watered regularly. The 


flowers will then soon make their appearance. 
In all stages of growth they need full exposure 
to sunshine. The soil best suited for this 
Haemanthus is yellow loam, lightened by a 
little leaf-mould and sand. When in good con¬ 
dition the plant will stand for years without 
repotting, even if the pot is full of roots. ] 

Streptosolen Jamesonl. -There seems to be an 
impression that in order to flower this well it should be 
grown to a large size and have plenty cf pot room. We 
lately saw some specimens carrying splendid panicles of 
rich deep orange-red blossoms in 41-inch pots, the plants 
fully 2 feet through, and as perfect as can well be desired 
The unusual brilliancy of the peculiar hue of the flowers 
is a striking feature. 

A curious Arum Lily- 1 send you a photograph 
of an Arum Lily, which is, 1 think, rather a curiosity. It 
was grown in a cottage window at Hale, Parnham. I have 
frequently seen double flowers—that is, one flower inside 
another—but in this case the inner flower is stalked, so that 
there are two flowers on one stem. It was grown by Mrs. 
Pharo, Alma-lane, Hale, Parnham.—W. II. Ciiarman, 
Famham. 

Growing: Smilax.—I should feel much obliged if 
you would give me u few hints as to the culture of 
Smilax. I have every convenience in the way of glass, 
heat, water, soil, etc. What I want to know is at what 
temperature I must keep the houses, and what amount of 
water I must give the plants? I want them for market, 
and purpose to run the shoots up on strong thread 0 feet 
long. My plants now in 2^-inch pots are 2 inches or 
3 inches high, just started climbing. Must I put them 
out at once, or must I pinch them to make them branch 
out?—A. J. T. 

[The plant commonly known as Smilax pos 
sesses two botanical names—Asparagus medeo 
loides and Myrsiphyllum asparagoides. In 
order to obtain good long sprays for market the 
better way will be to plant them in a prepared 
bonier, and if done as soon as possible your 
plants will quickly become established. Thor¬ 
ough drainage is very necessary for its success¬ 
ful culture, hence in preparing the border 
6 inches of broken crocks or other drainage 
material should be placed in the bottom, and 
over this a foot of prepared compost. A very 
suitable soil for the purpose consists of two 
thirds fibrous loam to one-third leaf-mould and 
a liberal sprinkling of rough sand. Put out the 
young plants about 8 inches apart, and when 
the planting is complete water with a rose to 
settle the Boil. On no account pinch the 
shoots, as this will only weaken the plants. 
Take particular care at first not to give too 
much water, though enough must be given to 
keep the soil moderately moist. As the plants 
increase in strength and the roots take pos 
session of the border they will need to be 
liberally watered during the summer months, 
but stagnant moisture must be avoided, hence 
the reason for 6 inches of drainage material. 
The shoots, as you suggest, should be trained 
to stout thread. During the summer months a 
reasonable amount of shade should be given. 
The Smilax is essentially a greenhouse plant, 
hence no fire-heat is needed at this season of 
the year, though if the house is kept pretty 
close anil the plants occasionally syringed it 
will hasten their growth. Throughout the 
winter the temperature must not fall below 
50 (legs., with a little rise in the daytime.] 
Crotons in small pots.— One advantage 
attending the culture of these fine-leaved plants 
is that they may be grown to comparatively 
large dimensions in small pots. This is impor 
taut in the case of plants that are employed for 
room decoration and that have to be placed in 
vases, jardinieres, etc. Crotons are among the 
most free-growing of warm-house plants, only 
requiring a high temperature with abundant 
atmospheric moisture to induce a healthy leal 
development. They demand more warmth and 
atmospheric moisture than Dracaenas and the 
usual run of warm-house tine-leaved tilings. 
This is probably the reason why they are not so 
largely grown as would otherwise be the case. 
When there is suitable accommodation, how¬ 
ever, and neat, bushy, bright-looking plants in 
small pots are required for room and table 
decoration, Crotons should be well cared for. 
We have nothing quite like them among 
ornamental-leaved plants. 


As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , ice desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week, 
for the. coming three months , a copy of the latest 
etlilion of the “English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most use fid or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue , which will be marked thus */ 
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% # A BLUE GARDEN. 

It has often struck me as strange that no writer 
on gardens and gardening has given even a sug¬ 
gestion of a “ blue garden,” yet I think that it 
is the most interesting little garden that I have 
ever had. Unlike gardens or borders of one 
flower, or even family, it is easy to have some 



A group of Delphiniums. 


flowers at all times of the year. A great advan¬ 
tage is, that with but two exceptions these 
flowers are hardy, easy to cultivate, and cheaply 
raised either from seeds or division of the tufts, 
the bulbs being amongst the cheapest. I was 
very interested and busv for a year before the 
garden was begun reading everything I could 
find with any reference to blue flowers, also in 
collecting and testing them for colour. I made 
many, to me, interesting observations, the most 
noticeable being the utter lack of scent in blue 
flowers. Dutch Hyacinths, of course, are sweet, 
but they are bad blues, and they but help to 
prove a rule by its exception. Another thing 
seems to be a strange unity in their place of 
growth, for they all seem to require a temper¬ 
ate region to flourish, so that the Gentian grows 
in Alpine valleys and tropical “ blues” high up 
the mountains. Cool, moist soil, freedom from 
full sunshine, wind, or great cold will suit one 
and all. The majority of blue-flowered plants 
seem to be herbaceous or bulbous, pointing, I 
think, to a dislike to extremes of heat or cola. 

My blue garden is a long, fairly wide bed, 
60 feet by 6 feet, on a gentle slope. It is north 
and south in its length, but is screened from the 
sun by a thick belt of large trees and Laurels, so 
that it only gets the reflected warmth, and 
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clear light and air from the north, but { 
thoroughly protected from the north wind. 
The soil being “ deads ” (a local and good name 
for the red sandstone, which has not decomposed 
enough to become useful soil), it was taken out 
to a depth of 30 inches, and a mixture of peat, 
leaf-mould, well-rotted manure, and turfy-loam 
put in its place. The bed is slightly shaded by 
a large Oak at its lowest end. Here I have 
planted the rougher shade-lovers — Borages, 
Myosotis, Anchusa italics, Aconites, and Lupins. 
The blue Primroses and Polyanthus are here 
for extra shade. The Primroses are not a very 
perfect blue ; they nearly all have a tendency 
to crimson between the blue and the yellow eye. 
The Polyanthuses are free from this fault ami 
the blues are purer. “Blue-eyed Mary” 
(Omplialodes verna) lives here, also the Gentians, 
of which I have five varieties planted in nearly 
pure peat. The Campanulas are grown at the 
other end of the bed, as their blue will not bear 
comparison with that of the Borageworts or 
Gentians. As nearly all the plants are her¬ 
baceous, the ground is carpeted with small 
bulbous and tuberous plants. There is a wide 
belt of Delphiniums at the back, 40 feet long ; 
this w&s a sheet of Grape Hyacinths 
“ Heavenly Blue.” They will be out of the 
way of the rightful owners of the soil, when 
they arc ready to take possession. The Cam¬ 
panulas have Scillas for a winter trimming, and 
a goodly patch of Platycodon (Bellflower) 
was represented bv Hyacinthus azureus. 
The lovely dark blue of Plumbago Lar- 
pentae is specially precious, but its mat 
of roots makes it a bad neighbour, so 
Scilla nutans ccerulea (the blue form of our 
Bluebell) has to fight it out with it. Commelina 
coelestis, Chionodoxas, Anemone blanda, A. 
apennina, and Hepaticas fill up every otherwise 
bare space, coming through the Veronicas and 
Lithospermums that creep about between their 
taller companions. I am trying Spanish Irises, 
their blue being so good, but the few Flag Irises 
that are blue (not lavender or purple) do well. 
The Baptisias are fine masses of colour, their 
rich blue Pea-shaped blossoms being very 
effective. Libertias and Dianellas, with their 
evergreen flag-like foliage, are cheerful now, so 
is the Flax, whose green is beautifully soft in 
tone. 

I was often told that I could not get enough 
true blue flowers to make a show, but my fear 
is want of space, though, of course, all blues 
with any Lavender, slate, or purple tones are 
rejected—as in the case of the Periwinkles. The 
plants must be blue perennials, though I am 
going to make one exception, Gerardia tenui- 
folia, if I make it grow. There W’as an interest¬ 
ing account of the plant in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. Myosotis and Borage I do not count, 
as it is only to pull up surplus seedlings each 
summer or spring. I have seed of an indigo- 
blue one. Amongst good 
blue flowers, Agatluea cteles- 
tis, Salvias, Chicory, Corn¬ 
flowers, Pentstemons, Stat- 
ice, Stokesia, and Aquilegias 
may be noted. Agapanthus 
(Blue African Lily) is hardy 
here with slight protection. 

I grow a few Dutch Hya¬ 
cinths, but think them stiff 
compared with the beautiful 
species of Hyacinths. I am 
always looking out for new 
blue flowers, and have heard 
of two new hardy ones just 
received at Kew ; I hope to 
get them. Hydrangeas (blue 
with me) and Ceanothuses 
have a bed to themselves 
near, being shrubs, Crocus 
speciosus keeping them com¬ 
pany, as its blue is not above 
sus icion. 

In the cold March days 
the garden is very beautiful 
with its clear blue flowers— 

Scillas, Chionodoxas, Grape Hyacinths, Dutch 
Hyacinths, Myosotis, Anemones, Hepaticas, 
Primroses, and Polyanthuses. I have only 
noted some of the plants ; if anyone wishes for 
a full list I will gladly give it if the Editor will 
publish it. A. B. 

Dawlish, Devon. 

[A perennial form of Anchusa italics is a 


superb plant, blooming for months, and the 
finest in effect of any blue summer flower we 
know in stiff and rather poor soiL It may be a 
distinct species, larger and more effective than 
the old and well-known Italian Alkanet.— Ed.] 


DORONICUMS FOR MASSING. 

There are few yellow-flowered hardy plants 
that can surpass these for fine effect in spring 
and early summer. To see them at their best 
they need a moist position. They are useful for 
giving colour in almost any position. 1 know a 
lady who is very fond of her garden, and her 
custom is to provide room for the plants in the 
reserve garden during the summer, and when 
the beds are cleared in autumn, two of these 
are filled with Doronicum austriacum, with a 
fringe of a tall-growing Forget-me-not. I have 
no use for them in this way, as I do not use 
spring bedding. Doronicums I use for growing 
in big masses at the outside of low-growing 
shrubs. I have now (May 19th) two large 
masses, 8 feet to 12 feet each way ; one is 
Clusii and the other austriacum. They are a 
sheet of yellow. Standing as they do beside an 
ornamental pond, and backed with a mass of 
common Rhododendrons, they make a grand 
picture. These groups were planted two years 
ago by digging the soil deeply, planting strong 
plants 18 inches apart, and allowing the 
Grass to grow amongst them. These grow and 
increase rapidly treated in this way. When 
seen in these large groups they make a fine 
show. 

Adjoining these I have big plants of Day 
Lilies, Herbaceous Peeonies standing on the 
turf, with bulbs of many kinds in patches. 
This type of spring gardening is charming, and 
gives a good idea of their value. Another 
advantage is that the cost is small. When they 
suffer from exhaustion of the soil (this only 
occurs where the soil is poor and no assistance 
is given), then it is an easy matter to take them 
up in autumn, removing part of the soil, adding 
new, and replanting. Should the plant be 
weak, then it is a simple matter to get strong 
ones from the reserve garden. I have haa 
others go on in a vigorous condition for five or 
six years in the same soil. I keep a stock in 
the kitchen garden between the Gooseberry- 
bushes, as I find the plants useful to pot up for 
blooming early under glass to cut from. It is 
astonishing how many things can be grown on 
the Grass in this way by a little thought. 

J. Crook. 

DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLETS 
(ERYTHRONIUMS.) 

The presumption that anything which will lead 
. to a better knowledge of the conditions under 
' which the large-flowered Pacific coast Erythro- 



Thc Blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus). 


niums thrive best leads me to give a few notes 
of observation during the last year or two. I 
find the beautiful E. revolutum and all its 
forms grow naturally in a heavy, cold soil in 
shade. I saw the type growing in the Red¬ 
wood regions. It grew in woods on the 
border of heavy Redwood groves. I saw one 
stalk having three flowers which was 30 inches 
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high, and many 2 feet. The flowers were pro¬ 
portionately Urge. The typical E. revolutum 
opens white, tinted pink to pinkish-purple, and 
turns to a deeper shade of pink-purple. The 
soil was a heavy, cold clay, and when the bulbs 
were fully ripened and the leaves died away 
(about May 10) the soil was still decidedly 
cUmniy. Some grew on the slopes, but the 
finest were in the damp flats. Many grew along 
a little stream-course where during ordinary 
winters water is running for months at the level 
of the bulbs. E. revolutum var. Bolanderi, 
better known as E. Smithi, grows in deep shaded 
canons in cold cUy soil on Eel River, about fifty 
miles north of here. This only differs from the 
type in being dwarfer and the flowers opening 
white. E. revolutum var. Watsoni, the beauti¬ 
ful cream-tinted all but white form, grows from 
Southern Oregon to British Columbia, and 
always in cold soil and shade. It grows only 
in wet or damp places and best in the very 
densest shade. Among the white ones, perhaps 
one in five hundred, there is one tinted purple.” 
I quote from a letter from one familiar with them 
in their own home. 

This cream-tinted 
form is very close 
to the E. grand i- 
fiorum var. albi- 
florum. 

What is true of 
the three forms 
mentioned is as 
true of E. revolu¬ 
tum var. Johnsoni 
(E. Johnsoni). So 
far as my know¬ 
ledge goes, all of 
our other Erythro- 
niums grow on 
slopes and require 
good drainage. One 
group, including 
E. grandiflorum 
and all of its 
forms, E. raonta- 
num, and E. pur- 
purascens, is a 
native of either 
high altitudes or 
northern coun¬ 
tries. In Oregon 
and Colorado E. 
grandiflorum and 
its varieties and 
E. montanum are 
high on the peaks ; 
farther north they 
are found at a 
lower elevation. 

E. purpurascens is 
found high in the 
Sierra Nevada 
Mountains from 
4,000 feet up. The 
species of this 
group do not grow 
in the shade, or 
only occasionally. 

They grow on open 
slopes among bun¬ 
ched Grasses in a loose soil rich with mould. 
As the snow does not go off until late, they are 
not through the ground at the earliest before 
May, and, after the manner of all sub-alpines, 
flower very soon after they push through. On 
Mount Hood, Oregon, E. montanum is often 
not in bloom until August, and its apparently 
fragile flowers endure almost nightly frosts. A 
correspondent in British Columbia describes E. 
grandiflorum as it grows on the Grassy slopes 
of a high mountain, and likens it to a field of 

J ellow Daffodils. I have never succeeded in 
owering any of this sub-alpine group satisfac¬ 
torily at Ukiah, but had a very nice bloom 
this spring in my mountain garden at Lyons 
Valley. 

Bulbs of these secured at the lowest elevation 
to which they can be found would, I think, take 
more kindly to cultivation in a warmer climate 
than any other. I know this is true of E. pur¬ 
purascens, for I had it for several years from 
about 8,000 feet altitude and could do nothing 
at all with it, for it did not get ready to start 
until the heat of our summer made conditions 
under which no Erythronium could survive. 
Later I secured it from about 4,000 feet altitude 


and at a point further south as well, and have 
flowered it every season since at Ukiah. All of 
our other Western Erythroniums, including E. 
Hartwegi, E. giganteum, E. citrinum, E. Hen- 
dersoni, and E. Howelli, grow naturally in not 
very densely-shaded woods in well-drained 
soils, oftener in rocky or shaly soils, but not 
infrequently in clay. The elevation is 500 feet 
to 3,000 feet, and any of these species may be 
found within this variation of altitude. The 
very finest flowers I have ever seen of these 
were in soil of rocky debris mixed with leaf- 
mould in well-shaded spots at middle altitudes, 
and in low brush on north slopes at a high 
altitude in similar soils. 

My experience is that no matter whence the 
bulbs come, in cultivation shade and shelter are 
essential, and the deeper the shade, the taller 
the stems and the larger the leaves. In my 
mountain garden I noted that the leaves of all 
species were much more richly mottled than at 
Ukiah ; indeed, it was a matter of taste os to 
whether they were not more attractive than the 
flowers themselves. C. P. 


The Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis) in Ireland. From a photograph by Miss M. S. Knox-Gore. 

(See page 230.) 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The best single and double Narcissi.— 

Please (five me the names of the best double and single 
Narcissi, those that are early white?—J. Wright, 
Tyburn. 

[Double kinds: Old Double yellow, with aurantius 
plenus, and double sulphur Phoenix. Single kinds: 
Golden Spur, princeps. Emperor, Empress, Horsefleldi, 
allaris, Irish King, and albi 


Grandee, obvailaris, 


bicans. Poeticus 


kinds: You should try P. ornatus and poetarum, and if 
you have a heavy soil, the double white poeticus may be 
worth trying, but plant it at least (J inches deep, and 
leave it two or three years without disturbance.] 

Double white Columbine. —The com¬ 
mon forms of Columbine are all stately-looking, 
free-blooming border plants. The double white 
form I consider amongst the very best border 
plants, and were it more known I feel sure it 
would be more largely grown. Some three 
years ago a friend sent me a pinch of seed. 
This w’as sown in a box, and in due time the 
seedlings were planted in the open border, 


producing wonderful heads of bloom. This is 
a lovely kind to cut from. Arranged with 
sprays of Heuchera sanguinea and its own 
foliage it is very beautiful on the dinner table. 
—J. Crook. 

Canterbury Bells. —Seed of these hardy 
biennials does not always germinate well sown 
outdoors. It is perhaps due to lack of moisture 
at this time of the year, for a few hot, dry days 
just as the seed may be softening often cause 
total failure of growth. Like all hard-shelled 
seeds growth is usually best when the seeds are 
sown soon after they are ripe, as long keeping 
tends both to dry the starch in the seeds and 
to harden the shells. August is not a good 
time to sow seeds, as the plants will be too 
small then to flower the following year, which 
is, of course, the great desideratum with all 
biennials, hence it seems better to sow in June 
under glass in a cold-house or frame, putting 
the seeds thinly into shallow pans or boxes, ana 
after watering keeping them shaded until 
growth has taken place. That soon happens 
under favourable conditions. When the seed¬ 
lings are well up, 
the pans or boxes 
may be stood out¬ 
doors. The plants 
when hardened can 
be dibbled up into 
a nursery bed 6 
inches apart, and 
if occasionally 
watered and par¬ 
tially shaded strong 
growth follows. 
Such plants can be, 
at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, lifted with 
balls of soil and 
planted where to 
bloom, which they 
will do finely dur¬ 
ing the following 
year. Failures in 
germination some¬ 
times follow from 
gathering pods too 
early as they ripen. 
To make sure, for 
no great quantity 
of seed is needed 
by anyone, it is a 
good plan to tie 
small pieces of fine 
muslin over a few 
selected pods as 
they ripen, and 
thus they can hang 
until the pods are 
fully matured. 
There are many 
varieties of Canter¬ 
bury Bells—single, 
double, and duplex, 
each section includ¬ 
ing some half dozen 
diverse colours of 
white, pink, mauve, 
heliotrope, and 
others. Flowers, 

I too, are very fine. Seed taken from fine bell¬ 
shaped flowers having one cup within the other 
give single, semi-double, and double. To get 
the calycanthema or duplex form seed must be 
saved from those only.—A. D. 

Yellow Calceolarias.— During the last 
few years yellow flowers have become much 
more popular than formerly, and as the ordi¬ 
nary yellow bedding Calceolaria is a very 
bright, rich yellow, it may be used with great 
advantage as a pot plant for making masses of 
bright colour in the conservatory at this time of 
the year. I find that two-year-old plants are 
best for this purpose. The plan I adopt is as 
follows : In the autumn, after the supply of 
cuttings has been taken from the beds or bor¬ 
ders, the plants will be found to be covered 
with short, stubby growths, just fit for lifting 
and potting into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and as 
they are fairly hardy they may be kept through 


where they grew away strongly. ~ Last year ordinary winters in cold-frames by means of a 
they bloomed, but not nearly so well as this little external covering if a sharp frost occurs, 
season. I have some bold clumps in the hardy They will begin to push up flower-spikes from 
plant border, also a large patch in the kitchen j every shoot in April, and during May and June 
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garden to cut from. In~both positions they are 
magnificent, growing about 2 feet high, and 


will be in full bloom. For making up groups of 
striking colours they are most useful. If not all 
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required under glass, they make a fine display 
if planted out in April in any sheltered nooks in 
the flower-garden. I find that they continue to 
flower right through the summer, and do not 
appear to be so liable to die off suddenly, m the 
younger plants do. In some of the mildest 
spots in the kingdom, I have no doubt, these 
gorgeous flowers may be grown into quite large 
busnes if planted in sheltered spots, for in the 
Isle of Wight I have frequently been struck 
with the golden masses of colour produced by 
old plants left entirely unprotected.—J. G., 
Gosport. 


Hemeroc&llis flava. —This is one of the 
earliest and most beautiful of the Day Lilies, its 
pleasing tint rendering it a general favourite for 
cutting. I have recently noticed considerable 
numbers in the florists’ shops, the long clean 
stems eminently fitting it for the furnishing of 
vases and similar uses. The individual blooms 
do not last long, but if cut just as the first 
flowers are expanding and placed in water the 
buds will open without a check. Yellow 
flowers of such a pleasing shade as this are by 
no means numerous among plants of this class. 
The bronzy-tinted form* of the fulva and 
Kwanso sections are not nearly so pleasing as 
this, while the noble H. aurantiaca major does 
not—under some conditions at least—flower 
freely enough to please everyone.—P. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia.— In the south 
of England it seems rather difficult to afford 
this charming little Saxifrage the conditions 
necessary to secure perennial vigour and at the 
same time induce the free production of flowers. 
If the plants are grown in the full sun they are 
apt to turn rusty and become in a great measure 
defoliated in a time of heat and drought, the 
consequence being that very few flowers are 
produced the following season. If placed in a 
very shady situation the result is equally dis¬ 
appointing. I am now trying this pretty species 
in a position where the plants get no sun after 
midday, and am hopeful that I shall in this way 
ensure a free growth which will mature suffi¬ 
ciently without that loss of the lower leaves 
which lessens the flower-bearing capacity «f this 
Saxifrage. I have seen this species in excellent 
condition in pots, tjie plants being stood on a 
north border during July and August and then 
fully exposed to sun and air through the 
autumn.—J. 


Herbaceous plants for cutting. — 

Where cut flowers are in demand, a good collec¬ 
tion of herbaceous plants will be found invalu¬ 
able, for as soon as the early-flowering bulbs are 
at their best the herbaceous plants are coming 
into bloom, and continue right away until the 
last of the Michaelmas Daisies bring the out¬ 
door flower season to a close. Starting with 
the Doronicums, that are now so popular, we 
daily find different shades of colour in the her¬ 
baceous beds, and the great majority of the 
plants are of the cut-ana-come-again sort, that 
perfect their later buds all the better for having 
the earliest blooms gathered as fast as they 
expand. When the Narcissus tribe, that gives 
us such a long season of bloom, comes to an end 
there is a decided blank in the cut-flower supply 
unless a good lot of herbaceous plants is ready. 
Happily, with such old-fashioned flowers as 
Premies, Pvrethrums, Gaillardias, Irises. | 
Phloxes, and Pentstemons, with Roses and 
many beautiful shrubs that flower during the 
late spring and early summer months, there is 
no lack of material throughout the changing 
seasons. There is one thing all these plants 
need if they are to be seen at their best, and 
that is good culture. For cutting I like to have 
each kind in a separate bed, so tnat it can have 
special treatment, and be mulched or watered 
according to its needs. Many of the plants 
will continue throwing up successional blooms 
for weeks or months if they get plenty of liquid 
food, but if starved and dry a very bnef display 
results.—J. G., Gosport. 

Planting Ldlium auratum.— It not 

infrequently happens that more failures result 
in the planting of Lilium auratum early than by 
ordinary late planting—that is to say, planting 
any time during March. A great drawback to 
very early planting is the usually wet condition 
of the soil, and in the rootless state the bulbs are 
not always capable of enduring this with im¬ 
punity. Indeml, it is only the strongest and 
best that come through Barely. A better way 
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| for this particular class of Lily is to start the 
bulbs in Cocoa*nut-fibre-refuse in boxes, or even 
in pots, in a dark frame or shed, afterwards 
transferring them bodily to the place in which 
it is intended to flower them. So long as the 
fibre is just moist no more water will be needed 
for the present, but some care must be exercised 
in planting them out in the garden, so very 
brittle are the fresh, young roots. A plan 
that is not much in vogue is that of taking out 
a rather large hole in the garden and placing in 
about half a peck of the fibre above noted, 
planting three or more bulbs into this in such a 
way that the bulb is quite covered therewith. 
This disposes of all superfluous moisture till the 
bulbs have made roots, after which there need 
not be much fear. 

Aubrieti&S. —Few admirers of these pretty 
alpines probably are aware that there are in 
commerce about a dozen under diverse names. 
That there is with a few not great variation is 
easily understood; still, such variations as 
there are seem to suffice to cause diverse names 
to be given them. The old and small-flowered 
A. deltoidea is quite superseded by the finer- 
flowered varieties, and the variegated form is 
too miffy to merit cultivation except in a col¬ 
lection of variegated plants. A. gneca, again, 
is superseded by some others, and even Hender- 
soni is hardly so good as violacea. One of the 

S rettiest of the reddish tints is A. rosea, the 
owers being of a reddish-pink. Rather finer 
and darker, as also quite robust, is Souvenir de 
W. Ingram ; and still more red, indeed the 
richest of all Aubrietias of that line, is Fire 
King. A. Leichtlini opens very red and then 
ages into a rich plum-maroon. A. Campbelli 
Improved, the flowers quite rounded, is one of 
the best of the blue shades, and A. violacea, of 
the deeper-hued or plum-coloured forms. All 
these half-dozen are, for Aubrietias, large- 
flowered and free growers. Some of them seed 
moderately, but reliance cannot be placed on 
Beedlings reproducing their kind correctly. 
Once plants are obtained it is easy to increase 
them at any time when in free growth by 
inserting quite short tops into sandy soil, in 
48-sized pots, and standing them in a close 
frame, and shading for a week or two. Shoots 
very soon form, and from such cuttings, rooted 
early in the season, plants are obtained that 
make quite large clumps in the spring. Of all 
varieties none seed so freely as does A. violacea, 
and from its progeny may be obtained, if desired, 
several diverse varieties, but the true form has 
flowers of good size and of a deep rich colour. 
Being so hardy, a collection of tneee varieties 
repays getting.—A. D. 

Early Tufted Pansies. —It is surprising 
how very quickly these plants respond to more 
genial weather, the warmer days succeeding the 
Easter* holidays having the effect of bringing 
into blossom a few plants of certain well-known 
sorts. For some years it has been my practice 
to retain a number of old plants— i.e., those first 
planted out last season—and cut back late in the 
autumn. Sufficient time was left for the plants 
to make a nice tuft before the winter season set 
in, so that by the early spring the numerous 
growths are bristling with miniature buds, 
awaiting more kindly conditions to prevail, 
when they develop at a very quick rate, and 
soon after present a most welcome display. 
The lateness of the present season is acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands, yet the past few warmer 
days have already shown the result of their in¬ 
fluence. Some varieties are much later than 
others in coming into flower, so that if an early 
display be aimed at, these later ones should not 
be encouraged. In a garden exposed to most 
searching winds, where the growths of the 
plants are blown about early in the season, it is 
very gratifying to find many of them blossoming 
freely. White Empress, the beautiful rayless 
white flower, is very fine, appearing to disregard 
the prevalence of cold winds and frosts. Lord 
Salisbury, a very large primrose flower, heavily 
rayed, is also good, possessing a most robust 
constitution, and also a vigorous grower. 
From a batch of seedlings raised two years ago 
a selection was made of a few plants flowering 
earlier than the majority, and in this connection 
I now have a lovely soft yellow variety, a char¬ 
ming blue-tinted kind, besides several others of 
various shades of colour. A bed of old plants 
should always be retained to make an early 
display.—D. B. Crams. 


Sweet Peas In bloom.— I have a few Sweet Pea 
plants that have been in the ground all this last winter, 
and are in bloom now. I planted a great number Ut 
February last, but they are not in bloom yet. Wha* W* 
prises me is that the frost did not kill them. Several of 
my friends have been surprised to see them. Is not this 
rather unusual ?—J. E. Richardson. 

[We daresay the plants you have now In 
bloom are self sown. Sweet Peas may be sown 
in the autumn, and in such a locality as yours 
it is very probable that they would survive the 
winter. By sowing in the autumn you get an 
earlier display, and then by sowing again in 
the spring you can have a succession of bloom.] 

Sweet Peas flailing.—I should be very nnfccfe 
obliged if you would tell me what is the matter with the 
enclosed Sweet Peas ? They were autumn sown, and the 
whole row has thriven well until now, when some of them 
are 6 feet high. Then the top withers, and on examining 
the root it appears to be decayed. Others lose their buds ; 
they turn yellow and fall while they are quite small. 
Have they been over-watered ? They are growing #gah»t 
a wall with a south-west aspect.— D. Clarkson, 
ming. 

[From the appearance of the plant, and also 
from the fact that the Peas are growing 
against a wall, we suspect that dryness at the 
root is the cause of the failure. Plante suoh aa 
Sweet Peas, growing at the foot of a wall in a 
light sandy soil, are sure to suffer if not well 
soaked with water two or three times a vwk, 
with a good mulching of manure and frequent 
applications of liquid-manure. Driblets of 
water are of no value.] 

Carnations dying.—I shall be glad if you can 
kindly tell me the cause of at least 50 per cent, of my 
Carnations dying, and what to do ? I have grown Oatftoa- 
tions in the same lied for four or five years, and seldom 
lost any. The only difference in the soil this year is the 
addition of soil from the roadside (accumulated road- 
scrapings), which was put on fresh and not allowed t» rot 
The majority of the plants look sickly, and are not throw¬ 
ing out any side shoots. I am sending you specimens of 
the plants, and Insects trapped by Carrot. I dug a lot of 
soot in in the autumn (just before the plants were pat tak 
and gave a dressing of guano about a month S|a— 
J. R. & 

[The very fact of your growing your Carna- 
tions for tour or five years in the same bed ut 
once explains the failure. Carnations, to do 
well, must have fresh quarters every year. 
Your plants, too, are attacked by wirewora— 
one of the worst enemies the Carnation grower 
has to contend with. If you intend to plant in 
fresh quarters, give the new ground a dressing 
of gasUme, and let it lie fallow until planting 
time if you see any wireworm. Stir the ground 
frequently so as to well incorporate the lime. ] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Red spots on Gooseberry-bushes. —Can ye* 
tell me what I should do to my Gooeeberry-bushes t they 
are covered with a red raised spot very badly, quite an 
unusual thing here. Can I do anythiog now, or only 
after leaves are off ’(— Mrh. Campbell. 

[From the account that you give of your Goose berries, 

I have no doubt but that they are attacked by the Clatter 
Cup fungus (Puccinea pringsheimiana). See my reply to 
‘ * Hiss O. Lyle ” (page 23 :*). —G. S. 8.1 

Raspberry shoots Injured.— I send the endoeed 
few Raspberry shoots, which are being “nipped” a few 
inches from the top, and should be much obliged if yon 
could tell what it is that does it '( I fancied it was toms 
tom-tits. Is it so ?—C. 

[I should think that the injury you complain 
of to your Raspberry bushes was caused by ana 
of the weevils, probably the “ red - legged 
weevil ” (Otiorrhynchus tenebricosus), wluoh 
often feeds on the shoots of Raspberries. These 
weevils usually only feed at night, hiding them¬ 
selves very carefully daring the dav, so that it 
is almost impossible to find them. Spread some 
white cloths under the canes, and when it in 
dark throw a bright light suddenly on them, 
and give them a sharp shake; this will aauee 
the beetles to fall, and they can be easily 
collected. I do not think that any birds see 
the culprits.—G. S. S.] 

Wireworm.— My garden in infested with grab#, 
specimens of which I enclose. Will you kindly say what 
they are called and what they come from, and whether 
there is anything I can do to exterminate them ? Imey 
seem to be particularly partial to Carnations and Beans, 
but also destroy anything else they come across.—R. F. 

[The grubs attacking your plants are “ wire* 
worms.’’ They are well known to have a great 
partiality for Carnations, but will feed on the 
roots of almost any plant. It is of no use try¬ 
ing to kill them with any insecticide, but they 
may be trapped by burying Bmall slices of Man¬ 
golds, Turnips, Potatoes, or Carrots, or pieoai 
of rape cake about an inch below the surface 
near the plants, a small wooden skewer being 
stuck into each slice to show where they are 
buried. These traps should be examined every 
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morning. Strewing small pieces of rape cake 
near the plants that are attacked by wireworms 
will sometimes draw the latter away from the 
crop.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs in soil (F. A. E. Walker).—The 
caterpillars you sent are those of a moth belong¬ 
ing to the family Geometridie. The moths 
belonging to this family have large, ample wings 
but small bodies. You do not say on what 
plants you found them, but unless they are in 
great numbers, which is seldom the case, you 
cannot do better than pick them off by hand. 
They are. as you say, ugly-looking creatures, 
but they are perfectly harmless except to the 
leaves of plants. Syringing with paraffin emul¬ 
sion or “ Paris green ” would kill them, but 
unless they are very plentiful it would hardly 
be worth while to do so. —G. S. S. 

Water unfit for use [Soft Water ).—You 
say that the water in your tubs is unusable on 
account of its smell, but you do not say for 
what purpose you wish to use it. You surely 
might water plants with it, as it could do them 
no harm. Do not put chloride of lime into it, 
as that would be injurious to the plants ; but 
you might put some fresh ordinary lime in with 
advantage. If you intended to make use of it 
for domestic purposes, I am afraid that there is 
nothing that you could do to make it fit for such 


can easily be picked up off the sheet. Tying 
small bundles of hay or dry Moss to the stems 
makes good traps, as the weevils find them 
handy places to hide in. As regards woodlice, 
numbers of them may be caught by laying tiles, 
bricks, pieces of board, etc., about. The 
creatures are fond of sheltering under such 
things. Turn the traps over every morning, 
and throw the woodlice into boiling water. 
Replace the trap as near as possible in the same 
position as it was before. Steiner’s vermin 
paste is said to be very fatal to them. Mix one 
part of the paste to three parts of Barley-meal, 
and place small portions about on pieces of 
cardboard or slate. Probably this mixture 
would be poisonous to birds, but a small piece 
of ware netting would prevent them from 
getting at it.—G. S. S. 

Insects on Sycamore tree (G. Scott).— 
The small black insect attacking the tips of the 
shoots of your Sycamore is one of the aphides, 
nearly related to the common greenfly. You 
can destroy them by thoroughly wetting the 
shoots with paraffin solution, soft-soap and 
Tobacco-water, or soft-soap and Quassia extract 
—in fact, any wash in which there is soap is 
useful. When you find ants infesting a tree 
or plant you may be almost certain that it is 
attacked by aphides or scale insects, for both 



Alpine Forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris). (See page 2JU.) 


purposes. When the tubs are empty I should 
allow them to become quite dry, and then burn 
in them some shavings that have been steeped in 
tar ; it would be all the better if the sides and 
bottom became somewhat charred. It is by no 
means easy to keep water in tubs sweet for any 
Dngth of time.—G. S. S. 


The Vine weevil (E . H. D.).— The 
insect attacking your plant is the black Vine 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). The beetle or 
weevil is, as you suggest, the parent of the 
grubs. In both states this insect is very 
injurious to plants. The beetle feeds on the 
shoots and leaves and the grubs on the roots. 
Not only do they attack the roots of Vines, but 
also those of Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Begonias, and other plants. It is of no use 
trying to kill the grubs when they are at the 
roots ; the only way is to pick them out of the 
soil. The beetles feed only at night, as a rule, 
hiding themselves so cunningly during the day 
that they are very difficult to find. When they 
attack plants in pots the plants should, if pos¬ 
sible, be laid on their sides on a white sheet. 
If this cannot be done, as in the case of climb¬ 
ing plants on the roof, the sheets must be laid 
under them, then, after it has been dark for an 
hour or so, throw a bright light suddenly on 
the plants. This will startle the weevils, and 
they will fall as if dead. If they do not, give 
the plants a shake and search them well. They 
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these kinds of insects secrete a sweet substance 
of which the ants are very fond.—G. S. S. 

Apple - tree leaves unhealthy 

( W. L. W. B .).—Your Apple-tree is attacked 
by the Apple aphis (Aphis mali), which infests 
the undersides of the leaves, causing them to 
curl and turn red. I can see no reason why one 
tree should be attacked and not the other. \ T ou 
mention that the tree was infested in the same 
manner last year. This is probably the cause 
of its not flowering so well this year, as the 
injuries to the leaves no doubt weakened the 
plant. It is possible that the roots of this tree 
are nearer a drain than those of the other, so 
that during the last two dry summers they 
became drier than they should have been. I do 
not think that from their position any draught 
could have been the cause. If it were, just at 
the time of flowering the blossoms might have 
been nipped by the wind, but they would have 
been there all the same. The aphides are diffi¬ 
cult to destroy on account of the curl in the 
leaves sheltering them, but spraying the leaves 
with paraffin emulsion will kill them. To make 
the emulsion, dissolve a quart of soft-soap in 
2 quarts of boiling water, also dissolve 2 oz. of 
naphthaline in 1 pint of paraffin oil, and add it 
to the boiling soap solution, stir all well 
together, and then work it through a syringe 
with a fine rose for about ten minutes, when it 
ought to be so well mixed that the oil will not 


separate when 10 galls, of water are added 
before using.—G. S. S. 

Insects on Spruce Fir.— I have sent you some 
insects that have been on a Spruce Hr for three years follow¬ 
ing, although I appear to kill them with strong soap- 
water and paraffin every summer. I should like to know 
their name and life history, and if I could use anything 
more effectual in getting rid of them ? They are quite 
thick on the hard wood.— H. Palmer. 

[The insects on your Spruce Fir are one of 
the aphides belonging to the genus Lachnus. 
Though you have killed the insects on previous 
occasions, vou have evidently not killed the 
eggs, for the insecticide you mention will not 
do so, and it is hard to suggest anything that 
will. The soap and paraffin wash should be 
applied as soon as the insects appear in the 
spring, and a careful watch should be kept on 
the trees all the summer, and the trees washed 
again as soon as any more make their appear¬ 
ance. It is the broods late in the season that 
lay the eggs, which remain unhatched during 
the winter.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs in garden.— Our garden, a small suburban 
one, is over-run with grubs, a specimen of which i9 
enclosed. They have attacked a number of Lobelia which 
were put in as an edging. At every root some were found. 
Can you tell me how to get rid of them? I had some 
stable-manure put in last autumn. Had this anything to 
do with their presence?—Ivv Lawn. 

[The grubs you sent are specimens of the 
“Daddy-long-legs'’ (Tipula oleracea). They 
are most destructive pests in gardens, and feed 
on a large number of different kinds of plants. 
They may be trapped by laying pieces of slate, 
tiles, pieces of board, or turf on the ground near 
the plants. These grubs are fond of moving 
about at night, and will often hide under such 
things during the day. They may also be 
trapped by burying small slices of Carrots, Man¬ 
golds, Turnips, or Potatoes about an inch below 
the surface, sticking a small wooden skewer into 
each so as to show where it is buried. Both kinds 
of traps should be examined every morning. 
The skins of these grubs are so tough that no 
insecticides seom*to have any effect on them—at 
any rate, while they are in the ground—but 
watering plants that are attacked by them with 
a strong solution of guano or nitrate of soda is 
very useful, as i\ helps the plants and is dis¬ 
agreeable to the grubs.—G. S. S.] 

Cluster Cup Gooseberry fungfus.— I would be 
obliged for an opinion as to what is the matter with these 
Gooseberries, and the remedy ? I have about 200 young 
bushes in an open square, and this disease showed lost 
year, and the crop was lost. The land was dug over as being 
very full of weeds and left for winter frosts, and well 
limed, os the soil here requires that treatment, and the 
bushes were well watered with a rose with a mixture of 
soft-soap and petroleum Just before leaves appeared, but 
only done once, unfortunately, by a mistake. This year 
the complaint seems much worse. The berries can still lie 
used for jelly, a9 the yellow’ stuff rul)s off, so I am having 
them picked, but am most anxious to know of a cure for 
next year. I think the evil was introduced by Borne 
young unhealthy bushes procured a few years ago, and 
now it has spread all over the patch.— C. Lyle. 

[Your Gooseberries are attacked by the 
Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungus (Puccinea pring- 
sheimiana), a by no means uncommon fungus, 
but one that rarely occurs in such profusion as 
it has done in your case, so as to really injure 
the crop of fruit. It is one of the fungi that 
appears in two forms, each form on a different 
kind of plant, the spores of one form only 
germinating on the plant that the other form 
grows on. Th 
only germinate 
spores from th< 

The only way 
attack is to destroy any Sedges that are near 
the Gooseberries, or if you could gather and 
burn all the infested Gooseberry leaves and 
fruit so that the Sedges did not become infected 
it would come to the same thing. It is of no 
use now applying any fungicide, but when the 
leaves begin to open next you might spray them 
two or three times, at intervals of a week, with 

oz. of sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur), 

issolved in a little warm water, then add 
enough water to make one gallon.—G. S. S.] 


“The English Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 
revised, icith fuil descriptions of all the bent plants, their 
culture and arrangement , beautifully illustrated. Medium 
Svo, 15$.; post free , 15$. Gd. 

The same, bound in 2 vole.—sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers, etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to th» 
inspiration of thi9 book. It not only teac hes good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Tiie question now uppermost in the minds of 
many growers of this vegetable will be the 
length of time that cutting may continue. The 
season of cutting varies according to the 
weather, the nature of the soil, and situation 
of the garden. Some growers commence cut¬ 
ting several days—sometimes weeks—before 
others less favourably situated. This season I 
began cutting earlier than usual, especially 
considering the coldness of the spring, but 
frost, which sometimes works such mischief, 
did not harm the earlier heads. Activity of 
the roots and crowns was quite pronounced in 
the early spring, when plants were being taken 
up for forcing. (Juite early in the year—I 
think it was in February—I found growth quite 
an inch in length on some crowns. I com¬ 
menced cutting about April 20 outdoors, and a 
full supply has been gathered daily until the 
middle of June. Light cuttings only will be 
taken now, and this only for a short time, so 
that the beds may become well furnished with 
their summer growth, and so prepare for 
another year’s supply. The extremely hot sun¬ 
shine gave rise to hurried and almost premature 
growth ; during one day the heads: would be 
burated, and when this happens the stems 
become unduly elongated and thin, and for 
market it is, in this condition, deprived of its 
value. On some of the hottest days—June 9 to 
14 in particular, when the thermometer rose to 
above 80 degs. in the open garden—it became 
necessary for securing close heads to cut twice 
a day. 

It is a very common custom to apply heavy 
dressings of manure to the Asparagus-beds in 
winter, only to be pulled off again in spring. 
This not only makes a deal of unnecessary 
work, but is to some extent wasteful. If some 
manure could be spread over the beds at this 
time, when cutting is finished, so that the roots 
now they are active could derive benefit from 
it, better results would follow^ and the labour 
certainly be less. Short manure, either in a 
decayed or fresh state, procured from the 
stables, cow-yard, or piggeries, and spread over 
the surface, would certainly be beneficial, and 
if this could be supplemented by occasional 
soakings of liquid-manure, so much the better. 
Salt, too, or nitrate of soda does much good 
now if the weather prove showery, but neither 
is of much value during periods of prolonged 
drought. Salt which is sometimes sold for 
agricultural purposes has but little value in it; 
broken rock salt or sweepings of salt stores is 
stronger and more economical. The former put 
on freely will not kill weeds, seedling or other¬ 
wise, and if there is not sufficient virtue in it to 
do this, I have not much faith in it as a stimu¬ 
lant to the plants’ growth. If the ground is 
infested with weeds, it is as well to employ the 
Dutch hoe carefully in tlry weather before 
manure is given, os it is not very convenient to 
use the hoe after manure is put on the surface. 
Dried fowl-manure, canary, native, or Peruvian 
guanos are each good for surface manuring, so is 
fish-manure. Seaweed is said to be One of the 
best manures for Asparagus, but this is re¬ 
stricted to growers living near the coast. 
Plantations of Asparagus, if at all exposed to 
high winds, need some supports placed among 
them to prevent their being broken down, and the 
stronger is the growth the greater the necessity 
for securing the shoots against wind. It is 
particularly necessary to keep down weeds in 
young or newly-planted beds, especially those 
of perennial growth, such as Couch and Bind¬ 
weed. If these once gain a footing it is almost 
impossible to remove them afterwards. 

_ W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Leeks diseased.—I have enclosed a few Leeks 
infested with a disease much the same as smut in Wheat, 
but in all my experience I never sow it on I,eeks. I was 
visiting in the Lothians, and my attention was drawn to a 
b.*eak of Leeks where enclosed were pulled from. The 
whole of them are infested. Would you kindly inform me 
the cause of it, and if there is any cure for it ?— A.vxiocs. 

[We have carefully examined the small seed 
Iieeks sent, and find that the blackened appear¬ 
ance on them does not seem to extend beyond 
the tine white sheath that surrounds the small 
stems, and as it rubs off on to the piper it bears 


evidence of being soot. This leads to the infer¬ 
ence that the plants have been dressed with 
soot that contained some injurious properties, 
and what looks like a black fungus is but soot. 
We have never seen such a fungus on members 
of the Onion tribe. If the plants continue to 
show blackness later send a few in a box, that 
they may be microscopically examined.] 

The early Potato trade.— An exten¬ 
sive area of land in the district of St. Malo, 
according to the Yorkshire Post , has within 
recent years been brought under cultivation for 
the production of early Potatoes, and this 
season supplies for the North of England 
markets have been brought to Hull. The need 
for a fresh source of supply has been pressing, 
for there can be no doubt that the Jersey 
Potato is deteriorating in flavour on account of 
the exhaustive system of cropping year after 
year without a break, a process involving the 
application of enormous quantities of artificial 
manure. In tho St. Malo district there is no 
need for this, because the land is practically 
unlimited, and the ordinary rotation of crops 
is observed. 

Watering and feeding vegetable 

crops. —All spare time may well be utilised in 
feeding all growing crops, either by the use of 
liquid-manure or approved fertilisers. If the 
latter are used, the best way is to water the 
ground around and between the crops the (lay 
before, then put on the manure, again watering 
it home. This is far more effectual than 
sprinkling it on perfectly dry ground and then 
watering. Globe Artichokes, Seakale, Aspara¬ 
gus, and, indeed, all similar rooting sub¬ 
jects can scarcely have too much moisture 
during the growing season. If any more offsets 
have issued from the Seakale-plants since the 
growths were reduced to two or three, they 
must be removed at once, watering then being 
more easily performed. All small-growing sub¬ 
jects, such as Parsley, Radishes, Lettuce, and 
salads generally, are all the lietter for being 
watered in the evening, the roots then getting 
the full benefit of it; whereas, if carried out 
during early morning, much of the moisture is 
lost in evaporation. 

Marrows in frames. — These, where 
planted out as soon as the earliest frame Pota¬ 
toes were lifted, will now be in a bearing state, 
and of such a size as to require much more root 
moisture and nourishment than before any fruit 
was formed. If the plants have reached the 
sides of the frames the lights must be entirely 
removed and the Marrows allowed to ramble 
over the sides and ends. Go over the plants 
and thin out any weakly growths, these being 
of no use, but rather a hindrance by excluding 
sun, air, and light from the more robust fruitful 
growths. It is a good plan at this stage to 
mulch the surface • soil for some distance 
round the stems with good rotten manure, os 
Marrows want much moisture. A good soak¬ 
ing of farmyard liquid, diluted to one-half its 
strength, once in ten days or a fortnight will be 
of immense benefit to the Marrows. Do not 
allow any of the fruit to remain on the plants 
when fully grow'n, as this has an impoverishing 
effect, and Marrows will keep in a usable con¬ 
dition for some considerable time if placed in a 
dark, cool place on a brick floor. 

Mulching: and watering: Peas.— In 

very large gardens where labour is not over¬ 
abundant mulching and watering cannot always 
be carried out, and on light, porous soils the 
haulm soon gives way at the bottom, the first 
lot of Peas do not swell to their normal size, 
while secondary blossoms fail to set at all. In 
such places, however, there is usually a con¬ 
siderable quantity of Grass mowings, and these, 
when wheeled oft the lawns, may bo taken to 
the Pea-plots and tipped in heaps, being after¬ 
wards levelled equally along the sides of the 
rows. One good soaking of water over this will 
often work wonders and keep the haulm in 
growth until rain comes. On moist ground 
where any tall-growing sorts have outgrown the 
stakes, topping the terminal shoots may be 
practised, this preventing the haulm from fall¬ 
ing about and encouraging the pods to fill up 
quickly. If the growth has fallen through 
between the stakes, strong string may be used 
to keep it in its place, this being secured to a 
stout stake at intervals. May crops sufficiently 
grown should be Btuked without delay, as if 
once they fall over they never do so welL 


Where it is desired to make another sowing for 
extra late purposes, Chelsea Gem will be found 
as good as any, the rows being about 3 feet 
apart. 

Leeks—main crop.— It is now high time 
the final planting of Leeks was made. These are 
beat grown in trenches, except on strong reten¬ 
tive soils, when planting on the level is 
advisable. In any case work in plenty of the 
richest manure procurable. Some growers 
when ground is scarce plant three or even four 
rows in each trench, and good Leeks may be so 
grown, great care, however, being necessary in 
earthing up to prevent the soil from falling 
into the hearts. The trench or level plot 
should be well soaked with water the day 
before planting, and the seed-bed also, tho 
young plants being carefully lifted with the aid 
of a small hand fork in order to preserve intact 
all fibrous roots. When planting, cut a small 
portion of tho top off’with a sharp knife and 
sink the plants in holes made with a dibble, so 
that the foliage is just below the ground level, 
watering afterwards with a rose, and, if in an 
exposed situation, afford shade for a fortnight 
by means of evergreen boughs. Of course, 
whore ground is no object, the one row trench 
is the best from every point of view. If any 
young plants are left after all the trenches are 
tilled, those may be planted somewhat thickly 
on any spare well-manured piece of ground, 
these proving very useful for drawing early in 
autumn for flavouring. 

Parsley. —In some soils Parsley is a very 
uncertain crop, especially where wireworm 
abounds. One often sees patchy beds, but it is 
fortunate that the roots will bear transplanting 
better than many tilings. The present is a capi¬ 
tal time to make another sowing of n good dwarf 
curled strain. As one cannot well have too 
much Parsley in winter and spring, it is w r cll to 
sow on various aspects. A good plan is on 
narrow borders behind espalier Apples and Pears. 
The trees partially shade the ground and the 
seed usually germinates freely. If the ground 
is in fairly good heart the plants make rapid 
and strong growth, and from the thinnings 
transplanting can be done. These transplanted 
l>atche8 are the best for lifting, say, in October, 
for placing in frames, os they are free from long 
tap-roots and a portion of soil can generally be 
secured to the roots. It is also a good plan to 
sow in some sheltered, semi-shaded corner, 
where a frame can be placed over it in autumn. 

Carrot Short Horn.— There are few 
vegetables in which there has been so little im¬ 
provement in recent years as in Carrots. Culture 
has so much to do with the good quality or 
otherwise of these useful and delicately- 
flavoured roots that selections of the old forms 
have been well grown and sent out as new over 
and over again under different names. I have 
lately been drawing excellent roots of Short 
Horn, and these are not a whit behind several 
new kinds planted next to it. I sow the Carrots 
in drills 9 inches apart, and between these grow 
a drill of Radishes, the latter coming away 
before the Carrots require all the room. To do 
them well, Carrots like a deep but not over¬ 
rich tilth, and more frequent sowing than most 
other vegetables. An old and fully grown 
Carrot has never the same flavour as the small, 
quickly grown roots, few roots being so sweet 
and tender as the latter.—H. 

Sulphate of copper dressing: {Strath* 
a von ).—It is a pity that whilst uncertain as to 
how to apply sulphate of copper for the destruc¬ 
tion of slugs and worms, you have not obtained 
a quantity of fresh soot, or lime, or both, and 
having slaked the lime, have given the crops 
eaten by the slugs liberal dressings of these 
things nightly. They would soon settle the 
pests. The time to apply these things is as it is 
getting dusk, as then the slugs and worms are 
Feeding. Still, worms do very little harm. 
Both these things also are not only harmless to 
crops, but occasionally washed in become plant 
food or manure. They can be obtained any¬ 
where and used without trouble or danger. 
But sulphate of copper is an arsenical poison, 
and should be used only to destroy fungus 
diseases. To use it properly for the Potato 
disease, the proper course is to make a good 
quantity, but all depends on the breadth of 
Potatoes to be dressed or sprayed. A rod of 
Potatoes will need about a gallon of the liquid. 
•Sulphate of copper, or blue stone, being in hard, 
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lumpy form, needs to be slowly dissolved. Put, 
say, 2 lb. in a piece of coarse canvas and let it 
hang in a wooden tub containing 20 gallons of 
water. It can be occasionally moved until quite 
dissolved. Then dissolve in a gallon of water 
in a pail 2 lb. of fresh or stone lime, stir it occa¬ 
sionally until quite dissolved, and the sediment 
is settled. Pour that liquid carefully into the 
tub, add also, dissolved in a gallon of hot water, 
either2 lb. of soft-soap or of treacle, and pour that 
into the tub also. Stir it well, and then it will 
be fit for use. Get a knapsack sprayer, and 
with the liquid in it spray the Potatoes well 
over and between the plants about the middle 
of July, and again a fortnight later. That should 
suffice to keep off disease. The wooden tub 
must be used only for a similar purpose again. 

Bolted Turnips. —There has been a large 
percentage of these in the earlier sowings this 
year—indeed, a greater loss I cannot remember 
for many years. As a rule, the first sowings 
made early in March give trouble in running to 
seed prematurely, but ten days make all the 
difference between the usefulness of the first 
and second sowings. This year bolting is not 
confined to the earliest sowing, but the second 
also produced a quantity, Snowball and Early 
Milan alike failing. The changeable weather— 
heat alternated with extreme cold—accounts, 
no doubt, for much, but, notwithstanding this 
loss, there has been sufficient to satisfy all 
pressing needs of the kitchen. There is always 
an interval between winter and spring Turnips. 
When the old are gone there is inquiry for new 
Turnips both for flavouring and as a vegetable, 
and as an outdoor crop this comes next to 
Spinach in point of early maturity. From the 
Early Milan, of the white or red variety, roots 
can he pulled in less than three months from 
the date of sowing, but the first sowings should 
always be small ones, choosing a sunny though 
not too hot a border for them. From a sowing 
made in the first week in March perhaps one 
half may bolt, but there will be a valuable crop 
remaining, even with such a proportionately 
extensive loss. I make a point of leaving the 
plants a trifle closer in the rows from the first 
sowing.—W. S. 

Feeding Onions. —Those growers who 
produce the finest bulbs in the kingdom not only 
trench their ground some 3 feet deep, but they 
bury heavy dressings of manure well down also, 
the object being to cause the roots to go deep 
down in search of food, which they always do if 
so encouraged. The result is that the roots are 
deep down out of reach of sun-heat. Some 
growers hold with very liberal saturations of 
liquid-manure, thus causing the soil about the 
bulbs to be about as sweet as is that of a sewage 
farm. It would be no matter for wonder if Onion 
plants fed with strong liquid-manure proved to 
be very amenable to attacks of mildew. It 
would also bo no matter for surprise if a sodden 
soil did produce large bulbs that were so badly 
matured that they kept after lifting but a few 
months. Size is, with really well-finished or 
matured bulbs, no bar to keeping. It is all a 
question of ripening. It is just the same with 
ordinary spring-sown stocks. The hardest and 
best ripened keep long ; those not so finished off 
soon decay. But because we had been for gene¬ 
rations content to grow Onions from spring sow¬ 
ings and Tripolis from autumn sowings, it does 
not follow that in the former case we got out of 
Onions all that was possible, for newer methods 
of culture have shown that we did not, or that 
in the latter case we were wise to go on growing 
soft, worthless Tripolis when from autumn sow¬ 
ings we can get finer bulbs and far better 
keepers. It is far from probable that we have 
yet learned everything in relation to Onion 
culture. 

Whit© Celeries. —As a rule, the white 
Celeries are less grown in most gardens than 
the red kinds. The reason for this is that they 
are considered less hardy and will not stand a 
^et and unfavourable winter .so well. All the 
same, long rows of the various white 8ort9 are 
grown in many gardens where a largo and 
lengthened supply of Celery is expected. Where 
Celery is esteemed in a cooked state the white 
sort9, if well grown and blanched, are certainly 
preferable, and if special care is bestowed in the 
earthing up, a good deal of the stick besides the 
actual heart is available for cooking, and it has 
a more delicate appearance when dished up. 
Where much early Cple^y i9 used for cooking, 
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the paper collars for encircling each stick with, 
in order to prevent the soil or insects from dis¬ 
figuring the leaves, are useful, though they have 
never secured much popularity from gardeners, 
and when placed on late crops are liable in wet 
seasons to decay and become useless !>efore the 
Celery is lifted. Sandringham White and Cole’s 
Crystal White at one time were the two 
standard varieties—indeed, to-day the former is 
grown by many who can appreciate a very 
early, crisp, juicy Celery. It needs, however, 
careful culture and earthing up, or rot soon 
affects it if the season is wet. To succeed Sand¬ 
ringham, Veitch’s Superb White is a fine 
variety, large, solid, crisp, and of excellent 
flavour. This and Grove White carry on the 
supply as long as white sorts may be expected 
to remain in good condition. White Plume, a 
self-blanching sort highly spoken of by some 
when first introduced, has never become a 
general favourite. The fact is all Celeries need 
blanching ere becoming crisp and sweet.— 
B. 

Summer Lettuces. —Although it is not 
everywhere the trouble is taken to produce good 
crisp Lettuces in late summer, their valuo is 
unquestioned, and any method of increasing the 
supply, an»l at the same time the quality, ought 
to be readily taken advantage of. Where a 
fairly large north border can bo set apart for 
summer salading, a good deal of the trouble and 
anxiety is saved, especially if the soil is in good 
heart, but in some instances there are no 
borders to sparo, excepting under trees or in 
hot, sunny positions. The former positions are 
usually too poor, and Lettuces grown under 
trees are especially liable to insect attacks, 
while in the full sun they run to seed rapidly 
and are difficult to keep growing in the earlier 
stages. They may be greatly assisted by draw¬ 
ing rather deep drills with a hoe, soaking these 
well with water or liquid-manure in advance of 
planting a good summer variety of the Cos 
section. The drills make it much easier to 
supply the plants with water, and also serve to 
retain it. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Now that fires are no 
longer required the boiler and pipes may be 
emptied and refilled with rain-water. This will 
remove any sediment which may have accumu¬ 
lated in the boiler. Saddle boilers should have 
a draw-off plug in each side to effectually remove 
the sediment. Boilers will last much longer if 
annually cleaned out. Flues should be tho¬ 
roughly brushed out; if the soot is left in it 
will get hard, and be difficult to remove when 
fires are lighted again. There should be no 
crowding among the plants now. A few plants 
well grown will be more effective than a lot of 
leggy things crowded together. All non-effec¬ 
tive plants should be placed outside now, either 
on the rubbish heap, or repotted and placed on 
coal-ash-beds to make new growth, and prepared 
for another season. Arum Lilies should be gradu¬ 
ally dried off and rested for a time, and when 
the new growth shows through the soil, repot, 
if the plants are grown in pots. The worst fea¬ 
ture of the planting-out system is the difficulty 
of potting them up in September without 
damaging the roots and consequently checking 
the flowers. For this reason, as I want early 
flowers, I grow the plants in pots. All the 
early Cyclamens should now be in 5-inch pots in 
a cold-pit or frame near the glass, shaded from 
bright sunshine, and sufficiently ventilated to 
ensure a free circulation. I always like to mix 
a little good peat with the compost; the plants 
seem to like it. My mixture is one-half good 
loam, \ leaf-mould, £ peat, and enough 
sharp sand to keep it open and sweet. In this 
the plants grow and flower well. Daily sprink¬ 
lings with a tine rose are necessary in bright 
weather. As Show and Fancy Pelargoniums go 
out of flower set the plants outside in the sun¬ 
shine to ripen the w r ood ready for cutting down. 
Cuttings of ripened wood strike better than 
softer growths. Zonal Pelargoniums should be 
shifted as they require more pot room. Never 
use larger pots than those 6 inches in diameter 
for these, and most of my stock will be in 5-inch 
pots for the convenience of placing on shelves 
near the glass* as the flowers are required for 
cutting. The Chrysanthemums for producing 


large blooms will now be in the flowering pots, 
standing thinly on ash beds, the stakes 
fastened to wire to keep the plants steady. Late 
struck plants for late blooming should soon be 
potted. 

Stove. —Fine-foliaged plants will now be at 
their best. Caladiums especially will have 
attained full development. A thin shade must 
be used when the sun is bright, but the less 
shade used the better, provided the leaves do 
not suffer. Fires cannot altogether be dispensed 
with, as the nights have often been cold ; but 
no opportunity of letting the fire go out should 
be lost, as fire heat is of no advantage unless 
the thermometer falls to GO degs. or lower. 
Winter-flowering stuff will need a good deal of 
attention now. Young stock of Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Begonias, Justicias, etc , should be 
potted on as required and the leading shoots 
pinched to make the plants bushy. If large 
masses of anything are wanted, several plants 
may be placed in each pot. This is often done 
by market men who want the stuff cleared off 
speedily. The young stuff should be grown 
near the glass and not shaded much, sufficient 
ventilation being given to insure sturdy growth, 
water also being given freely, some stimulant 
being added when the pots are full of roots. 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses w'ill bo flowering 
in a cooler house. In gardens where these are 
made specialities they are given a separate 
house, and very charming they are when 
grouped together. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Free ventila¬ 
tion and enough water to keep the roots moist 
are necessities. Side shoots must be rubbed off 
and the stems properly supported. Sprinklings 
of some chemical or other manure occasionally 
will increase the weight of the crop, but a 
mulch of good stable manure will answer the 
same purpose and be cheaper. Many of the 
chemical manures are too expensive to be used 
by the man who is trying to realise a profit 
from his work, and a mulch of stable manure 
answers the same purpose, or the drainings 
from a farmyard collected in a tank and given 
in a diluted form will encourage growth. If 
first-rate flavour is wanted let the fruit ripen 
on the plants. If the crop is marketed this 
cannot be done, as the Tomatoes, to travel 
well, must be gathered before they are quite 
ripe. It may Be necessary to shorten back 
some of the foliage to let in the light and Bun- 
sliine to ripen the fruit, but there should be no 
hasty removal of the foliage, as the fruit is 
checked thereby in its growth and the flavour 
is not so good. 


Late vinery.— The Grapes will now all be 
thinned—at any rate, for the first time—and if 
the operator has had experience there will not 
be much further thinning to do. In the 
management of the lateral growth it is better 
to rub out all sub-laterals below the bunch, and 
pinch all above to one leaf. The main leaves 
will do the work much better than the smaller 
foliage on the young wood, and anything which 
overgrows or shades the main leaves should be 
promptly removed. Both inside and outside 
borders should bo mulched and thoroughly 
moistened when dry. Ventilation must ble 
given early in the morning, not later than six 
o’clock in bright weather. The openings need 
not be large at first, but the rising temperature 
must be met by increasing the ventilation. 
Many evils follow insufficient ventilation, 
especially if a house is closed in the morning, 
and no escape permitted for the vitiated atmos¬ 
phere of the night. 

Strawberries for forcing.— No time 
should be lost now in securing a Tot of strong 
runners for next season’s forcing, either by 
layering the runners into small pots full of good 
soil or on pieces of sod or mounds of good soil. 
The runners must be supplied with water in 
dry weather, so that no time may be lost in 
getting the plants into the fruiting pots and the 
crowns well plumped up. When the best of the 
plants have been potted for forcing the 
remainder will come in for making new beds. 


Window gardening.— There will be 
plenty of flowers now on Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and Begonias. Palms, India-rubber- 
plants, Aspidistras, and Aralias will furnish a 
nice selection of fine-foliaged plants. Do not 
expose anything to hot sunshine, and keep the 
roots moist. _ . . , _ 
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Outdoor garden —There will be some 
staking and tying to do among herbaceous 
plants, and it is important the necessary sup- 
porta should be given in good time, as a plant 
that has fallen over is never quite the same 
afterwards. Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyreth- 
rums, and Carnations all need more or less 
attention. Two of the most useful things for 
cutting are CoreopsiB grandiflora and Scabiosa 
caucasica. Both of these plants should be 
raised annually from seed. It is best to sow 
not later than April to have good flowering 
stuff for the following summer. Iceland ana 
Shirley Poppies are lovely now, and the Shirley, 
to obtain a long succession, may be sown two or 
three times, the first being made in autumn for 
early flowering, as if the plants do not get too 
large they will pass through the winter safely. 
Dictamnus fraxinella is now beautifully m 
flower. It requires a group of strong plants to 
make a show, but it is an interesting plant. 
Though of slow growth, it may be raised from 
seed sown in spring in gentle heat. Climbers 
on walls will need training and trimming. This 
is a good time to plant things which have been 
kept in pots. I find they get established 
quickly when planted in June, and are in a 
better position to stand a low temperature than 
when planted in autumn. Give liquid-manure 
to Roses and Hollyhocks, and keep a loose 
surface on beds and borders. 

Fruit garden.— July is, as a rule, soon 
enough to Degin the shortening of the summer 
growth of fruit-trees. I usually wait in the 
case of Apples and Pears till the young wood is 
getting a bit firm at the base, and, if about four 
leaves or buds are left, there will not be much 
growth, but the buds and leaves left will absorb 
all the growing force, except it may be a stray 
shoot or two, that can be removed in September 
or earlier if their appearance is objected to. 
Any tree which is bearing a heavy crop will not 
make much wood. It is an advantage to prune 
the top of the trees first and leave the branches 
at the bottom a little longer. The object of 
this is to draw the sap into the lower branches 
with the hope of adding to their strength. 
Summer pruning is easily performed upon trees 
which are subjected to more or less training. 
Standards or orchard trees which are encour¬ 
aged to grow freely, and which have plenty of 
room for development, do not require any 
summer pruning, and after the foundation of 
the trees is laid very little pruning at any 
time is required. Stone fruits are usually 
pruned earlier than Apples and Pears, and then 
there will be time for the young shoots on the 
spurs to develop flower-buds, but they should 
not be cut in too close. 


Vegetable garden. —Plant out Cauli¬ 
flowers for autumn. The Walcheren and 
Autumn Giant are useful and reliable kinds. 
Where quality is required plant Walcheren; 
where size is most important plant the Autumn 
Giant. Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting Broc¬ 
coli comes in directly after the Cauliflowers are 
done. Very frequently it is in before the Giant 
is over. This Broccoli is, I think, even more 
useful than the Giant Autumn Cauliflower, and, 
as the leaves fold closely over the hearts, the 
frost does not injure them so much as when 
they are exposed to the weather. Winter 
greens, Celery, Lettuce, and Endive should be 

S lanted a little beyond actual requirements. 

ow more Endive and Lettuces. Turnips will 
not be so likely to bolt now. Spinach Beet is a 
good substitute for Spinach, ana the New Zea¬ 
land Spinach is even better, though not quite 
so prolific early in the season. Use a mulch to 
protect the roots of Peas, Cauliflowers, and 
Lettuces as far as the supply goes, and then 
beyond that trust to the hoe, and use it fre¬ 
quently. It is an advantage to have the Celery 
trenches prepared a week or two before the 
plants go out; but as in most gardens one crop 
has to follow another rapidly, there is usually 
not much interval between. Dwarf, sturdy 
plants are better than those drawn in a thick 
bed. The manure should be well decomposed. 

E. Hobday. 


between the rows with manure. Manured and 
dug ground in readiness for winter Spinach. 
Sowed dwarf French Beans on early Dorder. 
Planted a couple of rows of the white-seeded 
Runner Bean for late bearing. Made up 
Mushroom-bed on the north side of a building. 
Finished potting Chrysanthemums. 

July 3rd .—Finished planting Broccoli and 
other Winter Greens. We are still layering 
StrawbeiTy runners into small pots for forcing 
and making new beds. All Peas and Beans are 
gathered as soon as ready for use. We do not 
wish to save seeds. Finished putting in pipings 
of laced Pinks under handlighta in a shady 
border. Late Peas, Scarlet Runners, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Lettuces have been mulched with 
manure to save labour in watering and hoeing. 
Prepared more Celery trenches. 

J\0,y Jp.h. — Tied up plants in herbaceous 
borders and stirred surfaoe. Certain things, 
such as Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Phloxes, and 
Roses, have been mulched. Masses of annuals 
are now very bright. Seed-pods, where pos¬ 
sible, are removed from Sweet Peas. Trimmed 
evergreen hedges. Cut Box edgings in kitchen 
garden and elsewhere. Moved all fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums to open air to ripen wood Top- 
dressed Cucumbers with compost in which a 
little artificial manure has been mixed. Sowed 
Chervil and shaded with mat. 

July 5th .—Sowed main crop of Turnips for 
winter. Planted late Cauliflowers in shallow 
trenches. Hoeing and surface stirring are now 
taking up a good deal of time ; when mulch is 
not used it is the only way of keeping out 
drought. Thinned the Pears on east wall, 
some trees being heavily cropped. Looked over 
vineries to remove sub-laterals. The borders 
are kept moist by giving liquid-manure when 
required; a well-drained bonder is not easily 
over-watered inside. 

July 6th .—Matted up a number of bushes of 
Red and White Currants to keep them as long 
as possible; we have Red Currants on north 
walls quite fresh and good in November, and 
with autumn-bearing Raspberries they make 
excellent tarts. All the flowers have been cut 
off alpine Strawberries; we want the fruit 
later. A scythe swung over the beds takes off 
most of the blossoms in a few minutes. The 
young shoots of Peaches and other wall trees 
have been nailed. The garden-engine is used in 
the evening to wash foliage. 

July 7th .—Moved a lot of Balsams and Cocks¬ 
combs to conservatory, where they will be 
formed into groups in light positions ; we want 
as many changes as possible. Shifted on a lot 
of Begonia Gloire ae Lorraine ; we find leaf 
cuttings root freely and make nice plants. 
Sowed second early Peas in open, sunny posi¬ 
tion ; the drills were thoroughly soaked before 
sowing seeds. Planted out more Celery and a 
good-sized bed of Celeriac. Commenced layer¬ 
ing Carnations ; we always surround the plants 
with gritty compost to layer into. 


BIRDS. 

Management of young Blackbirds 

(Mr8. A. \Vtick ).—The birds would do much 
better in an outdoor aviary than in a cage. 
They may be fed upon Oatmeal or Barleymeal, 
mixed with milk or water to a crumbly paste; 
bread and milk, ants’ eggs, lean meat cut fine ; 
in fact, almost any kind of food is readily par¬ 
taken of by both Blackbirds and Thrushes when 
kept in confinement. Snails are especially 
relished by them, and if supplied a large stone 
should be placed in the cage or aviary upon 
which they can break the shells before swallow¬ 
ing the snails. Abundance of water should be 
supplied for bathing, and the floor kept well 
covered with sand to prevent clogged feet and 
soiled plumage. At this season of the year 
these birds add Strawberries, Cherries, and 
other ripe fruit to their fare, and commit much 

damage in fruit gardens where not warned off._ 

S. S. G. 


THB COMING WORK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 2nd .—Sowed Lettuces and Endives 
under a north walk Removed old leaves from 
Cabbages which have been cut, and mulched 
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Now Ready. 6th. Edition, doth, It. 6d. 

. Hardy Flowers : Giving Jull and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
description* in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 37, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OORRHSPONDHNOB. 


Questions.— Queries and tsn s wer t a re inserted in 
OiADWive free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the E»nOft of Qa&dhxoto, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLisiitt. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
iach should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakdbkihs has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHB8. 

Hydrangeas {H. M. B.).— It is very questionable if 
the cuttings which you have just potted will flower in 
September, but in order to give them a chance to do so 
plunge them out-of-doors where they have plenty of light 
ond air, and take care that they do not suffer from want 
of water at any time. 

Primroses (H. S. Harrison).—Do not cut off the 
leaves. Allowing the leaves to remain helps to strengthen 
the crown for next year’s flowering and at the same time 
encourages root-action. . Your double Primroses will no 
doubt flower in the coming spring now that they have got 
well established. Keep them well watered if the weather 
is dry, and mulch the ground with some rotten manure in 
order to retain the moisture. 

Irises diseased (Ooloo).— Your Irises are suffering 

from a fungoid disease common to the Iris. You have 
done quite right in separating and moving them to fresh 
quarters. Cut off all the diseased parts and plant in good 
soil as soon as flowering is finished any that are affected 
in the same way. They will grow out of it. Irises are all 
the better for being divided and given fresh quarters 
every third year, as the soil get impoverished, thus 
causing disease and failure. 

Llbonla florlbunda (JET. M. B.). —This flowers In 
the autumn. The plants you now’ have if repotted now 
and attended to during the summer in a cool-house will 
bloom this autumn. Young plants struck in the spring 
will be found the most useful, consequently w'hen done 
blooming it is only necessary to keep one or two old 
plants to supply cuttings, for which purpose they should 
be cut back and placed in heat early in the year so as to 
secure the requisite growth. 

The wlr©worm (Ackworth). —The wireworm is no 
relation to the daddy-long-legs. The parent of the wire- 
worm is the skip-jack or click-beetle, belonging to the 
famUy Elaterid®, and of which there are several kinds. 
The beetle is a long narrow one, from J-inch to 1-inch in 
length, and when disturbed springs away with an audible 
click. The daddy-long-legs are of a dull greyish-brown 
colour, legless, about an inch in length, and the thickness 
of a quill. They are commonly know’n as leather-jackets, 
as their skins are very tough. —G. S. S. 

Fibrous-rooted Begonias (K. N.).—Cut back 
the shoots of your Begonia sufficiently to form a shapely 
plant, then directly the young shoots push forth repot in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and a little sand. Keep it 
in the greenhouse, moderately shaded, under which con¬ 
ditions it will grow freely and flower later on. Cuttings 
of the young shoots, if covered with a handlight or some 
other protection in the greenhouse, will root without 
difficulty. A length of 3 inches to 4 inches is a good one 
for the cuttings, which should be put into well-drained 
pots of sandy soil. 

Yucca aloifolla varleg&ta (C. L.) needs as 

potting compost a mixture of two-thirds loam to one- 
third leaf-mould, and a dash of sand. It may be wintered 
safely in a structure that does not fall below’ 40 degs., and 
during the summer may be stood out-of-doors ; indeed, it 
is often used at this season as a dot plant in flower-beds. 
It needs ordinary treatment at all seasons—that is to say, 
the roots must be kept moderately moist throughout the 
year. When fully exposed to the sunshine the variega¬ 
tion is much brighter than if partially shaded. 

Ac&lypha mus&ioa (C. L.) is a quick-growing 
plant that does best in a temperature above that of a cool 
greenhouse. In a stove cuttings strike root very readily 
during the spring, and grow away quickly in a mixture 
of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. 
Full exposure to light is very necessary to bring out the 
markings of the leaves. During the summer it may be 
kept in a cool greenhouse, at which period no special 
treatment other than watering when necessary and 
syringing occasionally is needed. At the same time it is 
even in the summer quickly influenced by a spell of dull, 
cold weather. 

Caterpillars on Roses {R. R.).—You may, to 
a certain extent, drive away the small moth (the Tortrix 
or bell-moth we take it to be) which lays the eggs of these 
caterpillars by dressing the ground with some soot during 
June and July, when the moth is on the wing, but beyona 
that very little can be done in ridding the Roses of these 
pests, save hand-picking. Severe pruning in March will 
often remove the eggs, as they are usually deposited upon 
the uppermost parts of the bushes, but you should see 
that they are burnt. We like to give our Rose-beds a 
dressing of lime and soot immediately after pruning, for 
in addition to the benefits to the plants, such a dressing 
will often keep in check insect pests. 

Chrysanthemums—early sorts In the out¬ 
door firarden (Judex ).—Although your plants have 
not been planted in the open border vety long, you need 
have no fear as to the proportions they will individually 
attain when the flowering season has arrived. When ones 
they get thoroughly established in their flowering quarters 
it is surprising how’ quickly they branch out. It is just 
as well, however, as your plants are rather later than is 
desirable, that you should pinch out the tip of each shoot. 
This will induce lateral growths to appear, and once they 
commence to grow you may safely leave them to grow 
naturally. Most of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
are short-jointed and sturdy, and because of this will 
make capital bushes for brightening the borders later in 
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the year. The soil should be stirred between the plants 
occasionally during the growing season. If they are not 
yet staked let this be done in good time. A stout stake, 
and the stems of the plant carefully and loosely looped to 
it, will make an efficient support and avoid risk of damage 
by strong winds. Water the plants freely during very dry 
weather. A copious supply once a fortnight is much 
better than a sprinkling every few days. Those plants 
which you speak of as being infested with green-fly may 
be cleansed by dusting freely with Tobacco-powder. If 
one application fails give a second dusting. 

Propagating double Clematis (W. A. S.\— 
The Clematis does not readily strike from cuttings, the 
only time to increase it in this way being from the young 
shoots in early spring. The cuttings, however, need a 
good deal of care and attention. If a few shoots are con¬ 
veniently situated you may layer them either in the bor¬ 
der (if the plant is growing in one) or in a few pots placed 
conveniently for the purpose. The stem should be par¬ 
tially cut through near a joint, and the knife brought 
upward for an inch or so, exactly as the layer of a Carna¬ 
tion. Then pot the layer, leaving it, of course, still 
attached to the parent plant. It should be potted at such 
a depth that the cut portion is a couple of inches below 
the surface of the soil, which must be kept at all times 
moderately moist. If there are shoots available this 
operation may be carried out now. 

Roses With blighted foliage (MaryJ. Elliott ). 
—When Rose foliage curls in this manner it is owing to 
dryness at the root. 8ee reply reply to “ D. IT. ” in our 
issue of last week. Sometimes on examining such plants 
we have found a fungus upon the roots, doubtless induced 
by the drought. This trouble often appears after a very 
hot day when the sun has shone exceptionally bright. 
The roots not being able to afford the necessary sustenance 
to the tender leaf, the sun appears as it were to boil it up. 
To forestall this give timely waterings, and in no niggardly 
fashion, but good soakings. Remove a little of the soil 
around the plants to form a basin, and when the first lot 
of water has run away, give a second helping. Return the 
soil. The more like dust the top soil is the better, as this 
prevents evaporation. Dusty soil is one of the best 
materials for mulching that one can use, but, of course, 
when a little stimulant is needed manure is better. 

Foliage of Climbing Nlphetos turning 

yellow (Perplexed). —The condition of your plant 
points to too muck water at the root, although possibly 
it may be grafted on the Manetti. This is often employed 
by nurserymen for Climbing Niphetos, as it produces a 
strong growth the first year, out such plants rarely 
succeed for any length of time. It is much better to have 
this variety and other choice Tea-scented climbers on the 
Brier, and for a small conservatory we should advise that 
they be upon standards. Plant them in the house if 
possible, into good, well-drained soil, and you will succeed 
much better than by growing them in pots. If it is 
impracticable to plant out in the house, a fair-sized tub 
should be used, taking care to provide ample drainage. 
We should recommend you to put your plant outdoors 
for the summer, plunging it in some ashes and not giving 
much water for a time. If it has any life in it this will 
enable it to recover. 

B&nkslan Roses not flowering (F. 

these Roses become too crowded the young laterals 
which yield the blossom cannot properly develop. The 
present is a good time to take these Roses in hand. Cut 
array all soft, sappy shoots, and thin those remaining. 
Spread them out as much as possible to admit the sun¬ 
light. Do not shorten the growths retained, excepting to 
just tip them. They will make small lateral growths, 
which latter, if shortened next spring to three or four eyes, 
will produce the blossom. If it were possible to train one 
or two of the growths inside a greenhouse you would 
obtain flowers some weeks earlier than on the outside 
portion of the plant. A glass coping over these Roses is 
an excellent means of ensuring thorough ripening, also 
protection in spring. Wehwe been these elegant Roses 
running up tall trees and» ) s< oming right at the top. 
This would only be possible! n a warm climate, such os the 
South of England or some parts o Ireland. 

Roees with curled foliage (Jf. Hudson).— We 
have heard many complaints this season of the curling of 
Rose foliage. In most, if not all, cases brought under our 
notice this curling has been found upon Roses growing in 
very light soils, almost devoid of fibre or humus. Another 
cause w loose planting. You will find if you water your 
Roses that the water will disappear almost as quickly 
as though you were watering sand. The real remedy must 
be undertaken next autumn by transplanting your Roses, 
and giving them about their roots a few shovelsful of good 
loamy soil. At the present time apply copious waterings 
every other day for a week, then mulch the ground to a 
depth of about 2 inches with fresh cow-manure. Failing 
to procure this Utter, some stable-manure from a Cucum¬ 
ber or Mushroom-bed would answer almost r.s well. A 
watering about once a week over the mulching would be 
beneficial, unless we have a good soaking of rain in the 
meantime. The insect enclosed (a male aphis) has nothing 
tc do with these curled leaves. 

Weedy lawn ( Finchley). -As your seeding of your 
8mallarea of ground you wish to convert into a lawn has 
been over-borne with seedling weeds, there is every reason 
to hope that if vou do not break up the soil again that you 
may not be troubled with weeds next season. Itiseven pos¬ 
able now if the weeds lie of annual character, that they 
will, after being close cut down, die, and what Grass may 
hive resulted from your seed sowing may then make 
strong growth ; but if the weeds be of perennial nature— 
Dandelions, Plantains, Daisies, Thistles, etc.—then you 
must have those cut out. We should advise if you can get 
a few cartloads of street-sweepings, to have those 
strewed half an inch thick over the surface early in Sep¬ 
tember, then get fresh lawn-Grass seed, and sow at once, 
well raking it in, and if you can then secure good 
growth, your Grass will have a good start of weeds next 
year. If you were to break up the ground afresh we fear 
it would produce a second crop of weeds. 

Annuals, definitions (G. D. H.).— The term 
hardy, as applied to ordinary garden annuals, is not a very 
happy one, seeing that all these plants live only for the 
season, and after flowering and seeding they die. But 
some are hardy enough to five outdoors all winter if that 
season be fairly mild, w'ailst hard wc*her w 11 kill them; 
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but of annuals, usually classed as hardy, and exhibited at 
shows in the summer are 8unflowers, Mignonette, Corn- 
bottle, blue ; and Cornflower, yellow ; CallTopsis, Schizan- 
thus, Clarkia, Chrysanthemums, Candytuft, Godetia, 
Scabious, and many others, all of which can be sown out¬ 
doors. Tender annuals include Ten-week Stocks, Asters, 
Marigolds French and African, Balsams, Salpiglossis, Por- 
tulaccas, Celosia, Canary Creeper, Nasturtiums, Phlox 
Drummondi, etc. If you have doubts as to any others, 
mention them in a further query. 

Conservatory stages (Rum in Urbc).— You seem 
to have very satisfactorily arranged your new conservatory 
staging, and we fail to see how you can improve on it 
You should have fairly tall plants for the centre stage, and 
others ranging from 12 inches to 30 inches for the side 
stages. A few drooping plants, such as Petunias, Bego¬ 
nias, Campanulas, Tradesmantias, and Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums] would be very nice in wire-baskets, lined with 
Moss, and hung from the roof. Musks, Lobelias, Isolepis, 
and other drooping plants in pots Bhould stand on the 
edges of the stages. As to plants for the back wall, rather 
than Roses have the scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle, a 
strong-growing Heliotrope, an Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, a 
Fuchsia, and a white Abutilon, as these do not become 
fouled with aphis, like Roses, and are so long in flower. 

Clematis montana (B., Chetwode Priory).—Prune 
your plant back as freely as you like, but allow some of 
the stronger lower shoots several eyes to permit of a free 
break again. It is just possible that a liberal thinning of 
the branches would be equally of service—indeed, if the 
plant is much crowded and dense, we would suggest the 
thinning first, taking out the oldest and most useless 
material altogether. When this is done you will see better 
how to act, and then, perhaps, a less rigorous pruning 
may suffice. With renewed growth a liberal watering 
with liquid-manure would assist to a stronger growth. 
Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicons may be treated exactly 
like Gladiolus, lifting in autumn and replanting in Feb¬ 
ruary or early March. The plant is perfectly hardy, but 
too often when left in the soil presents only a sickly growth 
the following year. 

Narcissus failing (J. (?., Monkst own).—The soil 
you describe should suit Narcissus well if only deeply 
worked. We should attribute the decay of the bulbs to 
the sea-sand, which, if used near the bulbs and in quan¬ 
tity and fresh, could not be attended with good results. 
This and" strong manure ” are two very bad things, particu¬ 
larly if the manure comes into contact with the root-fibres. 
The wireworms do not touch the Daffodil family in the 
least; anyway, we have a few thousands in a piece of land 
wherein tips pest abounds, and we never find a bulb 
attacked. Moderate the use of the manure, and do not 
use the sea-sand till it has been some months weathered, 
turning it frequently meanwhile. For the cultivation of 
Narcissus prince pa we do not see the need of manure or sand 
in your soil. The change to fresh quarters, provided the 
soil be deeply worked, quite 18 inches at least, ought to 
be ample. In this way we should expect the very best 
results. Get your bulbs planted.in September, if possible. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Oranges (C.).—The plants in question 
being seedlings, years may elapse before they show' bloom. 
The Orange plants sold by nurserymen nave all been 
grafted with good bearing kinds, and this is the only way 
to insure fertility at an early period. All that can be done 
is to give the plants proper attention, when they may, 
perhaps, bear fruit at an early date. 

Scalding In Grapes (G. S.).— Your Grapes have 
been scalded, caused by the moisture condensing on the 
fruit, and the hot sun striking on them. You ought to 
have applied air early in the morning, so as to dispel the 
moisture. The leaves have been attacked by red-spider, 
the best cure for w'hich is syringing with soft water and 
maintaining a moist atmosphere in the house. 

Melons falling (J. Joliffe, Flunking).— The roots 
of your Melon plants have evidently got down into the 
manure, causing a rank growth and one very liable to 
disease. The only thing you can do is to encourage the 
roots to run on the surface by adding good soil on the 
surface of the bed as soon as the roots appear. The 

f ilants are evidently too vigorous, as the great length of 
eaf-stalk and the distance between the joints show'. If 
you had turned turves upside down over the manure it 
would have helped matters. 

Strawberry runners (Ajax).—Where it is prac¬ 
ticable it is best to layer Strawberry runners into small 
pots that have first been filled with some good loamy soil. 
When that is done stand all the pots, partially sunken 
into the ground, between two rows, so that there are none 
between alternate rows to enable access to be got to the 
layered plants for watering. Where this work is done 
carefully no injury need be done to the fruit, but on fruit¬ 
ing plants runners come rather late. If you cannot give 
pots to layers, then select strong runners that show roots, 
cut them off, and dibble them in 4 inches apart on to a 
small piece of ground into which has been just buried a 
good dressing or short-manure. If, when dibbled out, the 
runners be well w'atered and shaded for several days, they 
soon root and make strong plants to put out in Septem¬ 
ber where wanted to fruit. Such plants carefully trans¬ 
planted seldom fall to grow strongly. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees with rusty leaves (Fuchsia, Hampstead). 
—Both the Mountain Ash and Alder have experienced 
some very decided check, what, can be only suggested. If 
they have been moved, this, in conjunction with the 
unfavourable spring, might account for it, or are the roots 
dry? If not, are there any deleterious sulphur-laden 
fumes from large works in your immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, as the damage done to vegetation by factory 
chimneys is often very great ? All you can do is to see 
how the trees progress os the season advances. 


SHORT RHPUH& 

H. F. Smith.—The two questions to which you refer 

have been fully dealt with in recent issues.- H.K.— 

Evidently your plant is Starved. Give it a good soaking 
of water and mulch with some rotten-manure, and we 

think you will soon see a change.- Lux.— You can buy 

the manufactured article more cheaply than you can 
make it, and at the same time save all the trouble of 
boiling, mixing, etc.- T. 0.— It is of no use trying to 


grow such bulbs. Throw them on the rubbish-heap 
and start with fresh bulbs. If you want any further 
advice as to growing the Eucharis we will be pleased to 

help you.- Red Pyrethrum. —Cut off any of the pieces 

when too thick, trim to a joint, and place in sandy soil in 
a pot. Stand in a cold-frame or in the greenhouse. They 
will soon take root and may be set out where wanted as 
soon as they have begun to grow. The Abutilon was 
evidently starved. It will no doubt revive since potting. 
When growing freely give some liquid-manure or a pinch 
of artificial-manure, and it will bloom in due course. Use 

loam, leaf-soil, and some rotten-manure for the Calla.- 

Blowomfield.— You can buy weed-killer more cheaply 

than you can make it. - F. C.— The piece of Sweet 

Brier you send is over-run with green-fly, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the plants fail, well syringe with 
some insecticide, such as Abol, advertised in our columns, 
and the plants, when clean, will at once start into fresh 

growth.- B. P. C .—Crotons require a high temperature 

and plenty of moisture while growing, but if hardened off 
carefully they will last for some time in a lower tempera¬ 
ture. See article in issue of June 16, p. 197.- E. L. A.— 

The only thing you can do is to trench the ground well 
and clean out every piece as you go on. Persistent hoe¬ 
ing will of course keep it down among growing crops, but 
you must adopt the above plan to clear the garden of it. 

- R. B. Thomas. —See article in our issue of June 2. 

p. 177.- Division. —Get some good seedling Holly and 

plane this. Let the ground be well manured and trenched, 
and if the weather is dry water well after planting. You 

will very soon have an excellent hedge.- C. E. S.— No, 

all Roses must when planted be put Into good, rich soil, 
more especially in the case of the kinds you mention. It 
stands to reason that they must be well fed ; in fact, an 
occasional soaking of liquid-manure is very beneficial if 

they have been planted long.- A. R.— Yes, the berries 

should be pulled off, otherwise they fall on the bed and 
germinate, and a crop of seedlings results, which weakens 
the main occupants of the bed. - S. J. Unrici.—Un¬ 

doubtedly the work of slugs. Look at night with a light 

and you will, we think, find the culprit.- W. E. Lewis. 

—The Tomatoes will do no harm. Grow the Tomatoes in 

boxes or large pots.- Mrs. Cockbum.— As to your Irises, 

see reply to " Ooloo ” in this issue (p. 236j. Your Madonna 
Lily is suffering from a disease which, unfortunately, has 
become very common, and for which no remedy has been 
found. Lifting and baking the bulbs in the sun have 
been recommended, afterwards planting in fresh soil. 
Syringingwith the Bordeatix-mixture has also been success¬ 
ful in some instances.- Mrs. Campbell , Jura. —See 

reply to “ Christabel ” in our issue of May 26, p. 169.- 

Sarah Hoag.— Your Roses have evidently been severely 
attacked By green-fly. Clean them by syriDging with 
Abol, a very valuable insecticide, and you will soon see 

a change in their appearance.- Notts.—See reply to 

“ J.” in our issue of June 23, p. 208.- Newcastle.—See 

reply to "J. G. Monkstown 8 in our issue of June 23, 

p. 221.- Elm Grove.— The shoots of the Plum have been 

attacked by green-fly, the only remedy lor which is well 
syringing with Quassia-chips or soft-soap dissolved in hot 
water, And to w'hich has been added some Tobacco-juice. 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of GAEDnmra 
Iuuostratid. 87, Southampton-street , Strand. W.C. No 
more than four kinds qf fruits or lowers for naming 
should bo sent at one time . 

Names of plants.— Botcer.— When sending flowers 
for name each one should be numbered, so as to identify. 
We never reply by poet. Roee, Austrian Brier; blue 
flower, Agatnaa ccolestis; 3, Salmon-coloured flower, 
Echeveria retusa; the blue Campanula is C. fragilis. 

Please send the other in flower.- J. Manfield.—l, 

Juniperus chinensis; 2, Cupressus macrocarpa.- Tor.— 

Fuchsia procumbens.- if. M. B. —Salvia splendens.- 

A. M. Lefroy.—S cilia peruviana.- Miss Brennan.— 

Blue flow'er, Scilla peruviana; pink bloom. Geranium 
pyrenaicum. Flowers when sent for name should always 

nave numbers securely attached.- E. A.G., Paignton. — 

5, Wahlenbergia (Earaianthus) dalmatica; 6, Gentian* 
cruciata; 7, Chrysogonum virginianum; 8, Achillea 

mongolica.-A'.—Specimens when sent for name should 

always have numbers attached. Yellow flower, Phlomis 
fruticosa; red flower, Lychnis Viscaria flore-pleno ; tree, 

the common Lime (Tilia europ®a).- A. Evans.— Phyllo- 

cactus var. The varieties of Phyllocactus are now very 

numerous.- Peter Henly. —1, Opuntia sp., send in 

flower; 2. Habrothamnus elegans; 3, Looks like a 
Fuchsia, impossible to say without flowers; 4, Kindly 

rend better specimen; 6, Sparmannia africana.- T. 

Brown.— Pelargonium. We cannot name florists' flowers. 

The other plane is Habrothamnus elegans.- Yorkshire. 

—1, Streptosolen (Browallia) Jameson!; 2, Veronica 

rupestris.- W. Tattersall. —Weigela rosea. Thin out 

the weak growth after flowering, leaving the vigorous 
shoots for next year’s blooming. Propagate by cutting^ 

in the autumn under a hand-light.- W. M. Reams* 

bottom and Co.— 1, Azara microphylla ; 2, Musc&ri como- 

sum.- J. H. C.— Limnanthes Douglasi.- Henry N. 

Bransley.—l, Scilla peruviana; 2, Campanula enspitosa ; 

3, Campanula glomcrata.- Stanhope. —Trodescantia 

virginica. Denham.— Unite impossible to name ; speci¬ 
men shrivelled up.- Miss II. Dillon.— When sending 

specimens please number. Blue flower. Salvia Horrni- 

num ; others too decayed to name.- Ephraim Cox. — 

1, Campanula sp. ; please send better specimen; 2, 
Thrift (Armeria cephalotes); 3, Variegated Weigela; 4 
Cannot name florists’ flowers; 5, Anchusa itafica; 6 

Veronica spic&ta.- F. Brown .—Muscari comosum.- 

F. W. M. —l, Cestrum aurantiacum ; 2, Orange Bail-tree 
(Buddleia globosa); 3, Escallonia rnacrantha ; 4, Raphio- 
lepis ovata ; 5, The Fringe-tree (Chionanthus virginica). 
- Somerset .—1 and 3, Philadelphus coronarius; 2 and 

4, P. grandiflorus. The flowers on No. 2 are smaller than 

in No. 4, but this may be owing to the strength and posi¬ 
tion of the plant.- Kate Daniell.— Bowkeria triphylla. 

- C. W. —1, Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger); 2, Veronica 

rupestris; 3, Allium Moly; 4, Digitalis atnbigua.- B., 

Chetwoodc Priory.—Boev looks like Fortune’s Yellow; 

Clematis one of the many forms of C. lanuginosa.- 

Vemey should number flower specimens for reference. 
Iris may be Victorine of the Flag or germania section, but 
impossible to be certain; Geranium pratense album 
(white), Qeranium ibericum (jiurple). 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


June 30 , 1900 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1900 . 

The Editor of Gardening Illustrated 
announces Photographic Competition for the 
season of 1900. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.— Small Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas 
for the best eight photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens. This class may 
include town and villa gardens, rectory, manor, 
farmhouse, or cottage, or any other kind of 
small garden. 

Class 2.— Town and City Gardens. —A prize 
of Five Guineas and a Second Prize or Three 
Guineas for the best eight photographs of 
town and city gardens, including good effects 
from plants or trees in towns, cities, public 
gardens, squares, etc. 

Class 3.—Flowers and Shrubs of the Open 
Air.— A prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize 
of Three Guineas, and a Third Prize of a 
copy of “The English Flower Garden” for 
the best series of not less than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the above. These may include any plant, 
flower, or shrub grown in the open air, or tree, 
native or foreign, including also half hardy 
plants put out for the summer, and either Bingle 
specimens or groups, or the effects resulting 
therefrom, in beds or borders. Shoots also 
of rare or beautiful plants photographed in the 
house may be included in this class. 

Class 4.—Indoor Flowers and Plants.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of 
“Greenhouse and Stove Plants” for the 
best ten photographs of indoor plants— 
greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
c ther plants not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange¬ 
ments of such plants separately or in associa¬ 
tion with others. Window-gardening, window- 
boxes, and plants in hanging-baskets, Ferns, or 
groups of Ferns in houses may be included in 
this class. 

Class 5.—Best Fruits and Vegetables.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of “ The 
Vegetable Garden” for the best collection of 
not less than twelve photographs of garden fruits 
and vegetables. The fruits to be shown singly 
or on the branches, and not crowded on dishes. 
Also the best kinds of garden vegetables. In 
the case of vegetables the aim should be to show 
well the form of each kind, and as far as may be 
lite-size, and to get good representations of the 
best garden vegetables unaer the old names, 
though we do not want to exclude real novelties 
when they are such. 

Class 6.—Vases, Cut Flowers, Table Deco¬ 
rations, etc. —A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than eight photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
buttonholes, and cut flowers. Merit, natural 
grace. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 

a are good photographs the competition will 
ept open until October 31st, 1900. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not he arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should he plain, so as not to come 
into competition with floorers. Figures of men 
or women, harrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wire, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should he omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
he brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card . They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs. The size should not be less than 
5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects should not 
be crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First .—The photographs may be of objects tn the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated , and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the. 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects dearly. Platino- 
types, bromides, and red ff brown-tinted photographs 

Digitized by 


red pr brown-tinted pKbtograpl 
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should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. AU photographs 
should be properly toned. 

Skco.vd .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the 
face of the photographs. This is very important. 

Third.— AW communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-strcct, 
Covent-gardcn, London, W.C ., and the class for which the 
photographs arc intended should be marked on the parcel, 
which must also be lalteUcd “ Photographic Competition." 
Unsuccessful competitors who icish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose. 


BOOKS for the CARDEN. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Design 

and Plant*. With full description of all the best plants, 
their culture and arrangement, beautifully and extensively 
illustrated with fine engravings. Medium 8vo, 15s.; post 
free. 15s. 6d. 

%• THE ENC.LI8H FLOWER OARDEN-two vols -half 
bound sage-green morocco—suitable for library or presenta¬ 
tion. Price one guinea nett. Henceforward the book may 
always be had in this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, containing 

nearly 700 illustrations, with descriptions, and culture of 
the Garden Vegetables of cold and temperate climates. 
8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. 

Flowerino and Fine-leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best 
plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12s.; 
post free, 12s. 6d. 

*.* A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants (not illustrated) are offered at 6s. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; or, the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Groupino or Hardy Exotic 
Plants, with a chanter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy ovo, linen boards, price 12s. 

V THE WIIJ) GARDEN, special edition, printed at 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDENING. A handbook embracing 

villa gardening in all its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By E. Hobday. 
Price 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS : Giving descriptions of 

upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
species, with directions for their arrangement and culture. 
6th edition. Cloth bound, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 9d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - lAtin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12 b. 6d. ‘‘A 
work of value which extends ever a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times, July 25, 1885. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full account of its culture, with special chapter 
on Apple Cookery. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Trees. 

Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture in the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Prico Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables are 
jrown for market. By C. W. SnAW. Price la.; post free. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand¬ 
book giving full information for the culture of fruit for 
profit. Price Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the Ceme¬ 
teries or TnE Future. Third Edition. With Illus¬ 
trations. 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. Published in a cheaper 
form, and with additions under the name CREMATION 
AND URN BURIAL. Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1900. Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain¬ 
ing over 9,000) have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever 
published. Price Is.; by post, Is. 3d. 

Of all Booksellers or from this Office, 

37, Southampton-street. Strand. London, W.C. 

” 1B/- 


F0R ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Bingle barrel, hammeriess, breech-loading Bbot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech¬ 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
I2s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 


MIDLAND GUN ( 


Rath-street. Birmingham. 


CHEAP AND GOOD GLASS. 

HPECTAL \ 15" by 12" 15 ox. Kheet, 9s. j>er 100 ft. Super. 

LINE. 1 12" by 10" „ 8s. 

| 10" by 8" „ 6s. 

Boxes free. / 94" by 9J" „ 6s. „ ,, 

H. E. FITCH. Glass Warehouse. 5, Upper 
__Marylebono street. London. W._ 

800 FAIR of splendid Blue Cloth Trousers, 

OKjyj as used by the Metropolitan Police. Will send one 
pair, post free, 4s. 6d.; any size.—H. J. GASBON, Govern¬ 
ment Contractor. Rye. 


pthECTIVE Garden or Allotment Cultiva- 

■Li tion, Silver Medal Essay, post free, 3Jd.-J. LANSDELL, 
Porpona, Wyld's-lane, Worcester. 


SPECIAL-TOMATO MANURE. 

Guaranteed Analysis. — 6 % Ammonia, 12 % 
Phosphates, Pure Potash. Prices: 7 lb.,2 141b., 

3 -; 28 lb., 4.6;* 56 lb., 1 cwt., 15/-, carriage paid. 

To every purchaser of this manure we send free a 
reprint from “Amateur Gardening" of a valuable 
article upon “ Feeding Tomatoes' with this special 
manure, by the pen of W. Dyke. 

SOLUBLE CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE 
_ For Watering and Top-dressing. 
Guaranteed Analysis.-10 % Ammonia, 10 % 
Phosphates, 2% Bui. Potash. Half au ounce to be dis¬ 
solved in one gallon of water, and used two or three 
t.mes a week. Foliage not to be wet. Prices: 7 lb., 21 -; 
14 lb., 3, -; 28 lb., 5/-; 56 lb., 9 -; 1 cwt., 17 6, ear. paid. 

RAPE MEAL. 

A preventative of wireworm. 

The Rape Meal we offer is the best known preventa¬ 
tive of wireworm; it is also a valuable fertiliser, 
guaranteed 6% ammonia. 

An interesting pamphlet containing valuable infor¬ 
mation as to the destruction of this pest sent free on 
application. Prices : Horticultural quality, 14 lb., 3/-; 
28 lb., 5 -; 56 lb., 7/6; 1 cwt., 12/6, car. paid. Agricul¬ 
tural quality, prices on application, car. paid. 

SPECIAL VINE MANURE. 
GENERAL GARDEN MANURE. 
SPECIAL MANURES FOR ALL CROPS. 

141b. 

Pure Bone Meal .. / extra 1 2 i- 

i-in. k i-in. Bones \quality/ 2!- 
Pure Dissolved Boaes .. .. 2/- 

PurePeruvianGuano (screened) 3/- 
Kainit, 23% 

8ulphate of Potash, 97 X 
Muriate of Potash, 80 % 

Nitrate of Potash, 90 % - - - - 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 34| %.. 3/- 
Nitrate of Soda, 95 % .. 

Superphosphate, M % .. 

Dried Bfood, 14 % !! 

Basic Slag (best), 38/45 X 
Sul. of Magnesia ( v. 

SuL ot Iron .. I 
8uL of Lime .. 1 
Sul. of Soda .. l merci 
Phosphate of Potash 
Special Quotations for Larger Quantities. 

Brown Fibrous Pe^^rbmhk!^Azaleas, eto. Sphag¬ 
num Moss, Charcoal, Cocoa-nut-fibre, Fibrous Loam, 
Silver Sand, etc. Prices on application. 
Note.— All the above Manures and Sundries are 
Carriage paid for cash with order. Every article 
guaranteed best of its respective kind, and sold only 
under a guaranteed analysis. 

We make a speciality o; compounding purchaser's 
own receipts. Estimates free. 

All Orders despatched the same day as received. 

THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


s 


141b. 

281b. 

661b. 

cwt. 

2/- 

3 J- 

5/6 

8/6 

21- 

3 J- 

5/6 

91- 

V- 

3/- 

5/6 

10/- 

3/- 

6/- 

9/- 

17/6 

2/- 

2/6 

3/9 

5/6 

3- 

5/6 

9 6 

18/- 

3/- 

5/- 

9/- 

17/- 

4/6 

8/- 

15/- 

29/- 

3/- 

49 

8/6 

16/- 

2/6 

4/3 

7/6 

13/- 

21- 

2/6 

3/9 

5/6 

2/3 

2/9 

4 1- 

6/6 

31- 

5/- 

91- 

17/6 

21- 

2/6 

3/6 

5/6 

2/9 

4/9 

&'6 

16/- 

2/3 

3/- 

4/6 

7/6 

2/- 

2/6 

3/9 

5/6 
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4/9 

8/6 

16/- 

3/- 

51- 

91- 

17/- 


CHEAP CLASS. COOD CLASS. 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

Of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices 

4ths 15-OZ. Per Box. 

^ rt /stock sixes as stated in mar- K , a 

50-fL Boxes \ gin, 8 by 10 to 12 by 13 j® ** 
100-ft. Boxes \ stock sizes as stated in mar- / (ft 10 6 
200-ft. Boxes / gin, 12 by 14 to 18 by 21 \(§ 20 6 
4ths 21-oz. 

100-ft. Boxes \ stock sizes as stated in mar- / (fj 
200 ft Boxes f gin, 8 by 12 to 16 by 20 

\ stock sizes os stated in mar- J (? 

\<e 


STOCK 

SIZES. 

8 by 10 

8 by 12 

9 by 7 
9 by 12 

9 by 13 
9 by 14 

10 by 12 
10 by 14 
12 by 12 
12 by 13 
12 by 14 
12 by U 
12 by 18 
12 by 20 
12 by 22 

12 by 24 

13 by 17 

13 by 20 

14 by 16 
14 by 18 
14 by 20 

14 by 24 

15 by 20 

15 by 18 

16 by 20 
16 by 24 
18 by 20 
18 by 22 
18 by 24 


gin, 8 by 12 to 16 by 20 

100-tL Boxes \ stock sizes as stated in mar- J (d> 
200-ft. Boxes / gin, 16 by 24 to 18 by 24 

3rds 21-oz. 

100-ft. Boxes \ stock sizesas stated in mar-/ 
200-ft. Boxes / gin, 8 by 12 to 16 by 20 
100-ft. Boxes \ stock sizesas stated in mar- 
200-ft. Boxes / gin, 16 by 24 to 18 by 24 


NOTE.—No Box can be divided, and one size 
only is contained in each Box. 

The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock 
on receipt ot order. Tho prices aro ex Wharf 
London, from whence all Railway Companies’ 
Vans collect. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, Ltd. 

72, Blshopsgato St. Within. 
LONDON, E.C. 




1 WEEDING ma e d a e sy 

/ Ijn ST00PINC OR SOILED HANDS. 

> NU TREADING ON THE FLOWER BEDS. 

) THE “GNU” WEEDINC FORK 

MAKES WEEDING A PLEASURE, 

and enables FLOWER BEDS, &c., to l>e kept in 
|>erfect order with a minimum of labour. The prongs 
being tapered and vory closo together, it loosens 
the soil between the plants and removes weeds better 
♦hau can be done by hand. _ 

Prico. comoloto with 3 ft. Handle, post 
froo. Is. 3d.; 2 for 2s. 4d. 

Sole Manufacturer, J. LYTLE, 

3. Barton Road. Walton. LIVERPOOL. 

Wholesale Agents: CORRY ft Co., Ltd., London. 


TOBACCO-PAPER. — 7d. per lb. ; 14 lb. 

J- parcels, 7s. Cash tmyers of cwt. or half-cwt. parcels 
ally dealt with.—SMITH It KEEN. Tobacco Manufac- 


li be rally 


mley, Staffordshire. 

unginal from 
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C. HAYWARD 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS j 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 

_ LONDON,.- 




' Hli uu I. 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & N»2 
N?l Span-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses arf 
PREPAREO ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MAOE OFTHEBESVREO 
| DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILA T ORS. 


[Door,Stages for Plants, Rainted one Goat, I6oz Glass, 
[ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DELIVERED AND PACKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 

Write for New List, post free 
! NO I SPAN-ROO£ NO 2 LEAN-TO 

I7FJL0NC 5 r - T WI0Ex2 .16 7 F - T L0NG 5 F JWI0E42.8 
9L T „ 6ET„ 4.0 8 F J „ 5 F - T „ °^2.I6 

10" M 7EJ „ 5.0 10" „ 7 F J „ 4.10 

l|2 FT „ QU „ 6.0 12",, Q" 5.10 


Harrisons 

Reliable 

weed 

killer- 


DESIDERATUM 

j J ' I t 


Solito 1Uorl<s Co 


’ hiao ornci 
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Manufacturers, NORWICH 


No. 90.—FORCE PUMP ON WHEELS. 


PUMP ONLY, £4 8 0. 

10 ft. Suction Hose 
and Strainer, 

£1 2 0 . 

10 ft. Delivery Hose 
and Strainer, 
lls. Od. 


Extreme width, 27 in*. 


For preserving all description* of Outdoor Work, Iron 
Fencing, Roofs, Buildings, Wood, and Stone, has few 
equals, and no superior. 

It is extensively used, and its advantages, now well 
known, are many. 

1st. It is rapidly superseding the ordinary oil paint. 

2rd. Its cost is less than one-third that of oil paint. 

3rd. It requires no mixing, being always ready for use, 
and can be applied cold. 

4th. Will dry in ten minutes in fine weather, and keep 
good any length of time. 

5th. No skilled labour required; an ordinary labourer 
with common p a int-brush can use it. 

CAUTION. — H. k 8. would particularly warn their 
customers against cheap and useless imitations, now so 
much advertised; none genuine unless each Cask bears 
the above Trade Mark. 

No Public Department or Estate should be without it. 

Sold in Casks of 9. 18, and 36 Gallons each at 1/6 
per Gallon ; 1/8 per Gallon Carriage Paid. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd. 


Ironworks, 


, BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 


As Flower and Tree 
Supports In Gordon 
and Grocnhouso are 
unequalled. They 
are strong:, durable, 
and cheap. _ 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 

Bundle, containing 

150 Bamboos, asstd. 


2 ft. long x 1-in. 19 100 
4 ft. „ X |-in.2 9 „ 

4 ft. „ X J-in. 4 - 

5 ft. „ X 1 to | 7 6 „ 

5 ft. „ X 1-in. 15/- „ 

6 ft. Rose Stakes. 21/- „ 

6 ft. long X J-in. 9 6 „ 

6 ft. „ X 1-in. 20 - 

7 ft. „ X | in. 10 6 , 

7 ft. „ X 1-in. 30 - 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe .. .. £3 7 6 

No. 2, „ 200 „ „ .... 4 17 6 

No. 3, „ 400 „ „ .... 6 10 0 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £5 14s. 6tL 
Illustrated Luts and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


PREPARE FOR A DRY SEASON. 

JOHN PIGGOTTS 

' PLEASE SEND 


PRICE LIST 


BAMBOOS for 
Punting Poles 
Yacht Masts 
Tennis Court Enclosures 
Furniture making 
Curtain Poles 
Garden Arches 
Ac., Ac. 


Full Price List froe 
on application to 


STAR WORKS, 
CT. SUTTON STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SWING WATER BARROWS. 

With strong Wrought Iron Frame. 

12 gallons .. .. 26 9 I 30 gallons .. .. 42- 

20 ,, • 35 6 I 40 „ .. .. 50« 

CROQUET SETS (Best Moke). 

Full Sets for Eight Players. 

17s. 6d. 24s. 6d. 37s. 6d. 55s. 

Half Seth roR Four Players 

18s. 25s. 9d. 35s. 38s. 9d. 

ALL ENGLAND CROQUET. 

Half Sets for Four Players. 

39s. 6d. 44s. 9d. 46s. 

ALL ENGLAND CROQUET BALLS. 

148. 6d. per Set oi 8. 

117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Before going into your garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 

rpv’Q pure 

nlO CONCENTRATED 


to fortify your system against taking cold 
-it is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the gardener a cup 
once or twice during the day; ho will 
work all the better for it. 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., nays that it ia 
" Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con¬ 
stituents." Adding " There is no better food." 


WEEDS! WEEDS!! WEEDS!!! 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881, 


Cent’s Cushion Tyres 
£4 17s. 6d. 
N.U.W. Pneumatic 
Tyres, £5 17s. 6<L 
A.B. Pneumatic Tyres, 
£6 7s. 6d. 
Palmer, Dunlop or Fleuss 
Tyres. £7 7B. 6<L 
Guaranteed for Twelve 
Months, and sent on 
approval if desired. 


40 Gallons, 75/-. cask,'5/-,' carriage paid! 
Irish Orders are not sul/ject to these 
carriage terms, but are paid to any English Port. Full 
price allowed for all drums and casks, if returned in 
good condition, carriage paid within tux> months. 

N.B. —In the prices of the above please note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effectively. 

The above are a slight advance on last year’s prices, due 
to the advanced prices of raw material. 

GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, 
“O" Dept., 22. Cross Street, READING. 

_ Testimonial* on application _ 

(GARDEN NETTING.—Tanned Waterproof, 

^ *mall mesh, strongest and best in the market; as 
supplied by us to the Royal Gardens, Sandringham, and all 
the leading estates. 200 yards, 8e. Any size made. Che»ner 
kmds kept Lists and samples free. - 8PASHETT k CO., 
Net Manufscturers, Lowestoft. 


PUT IT ON TOP Tool or Bicycle Shed. 

or anything in the shape of a shed that you are building. 
Ask your ironmonger for our handy booklet, which will 
help you considerably with useful hints on building all 
kinds of structures and rooting nr n naaita 

them with n E D H A N D 

If your ironmonger has not 

got it, you can get it free, and DfinCI IJP KTKTI T 
name of nearest holder, from II UU I I ll U I L L I 

D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 

LAGAN WORKS. BELFAST. 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
>ud Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, l*ii»e« for Expansion 
l.icxYval Joints, Socket Pipes, Ac. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


July 7 , 1900 


Marshal Niel 
N. Cochet 
Mme. H. Defrcsne 
V. Folkestone 
R§ve d'Or 
R. M. Henriette 
Lamarque 
Mme. J. Schwartz 


Mme. Lambard 
C. Mermet 
Sunset 
Bridesmaid 
Perle des Jardins 
Souv. de P. Neyron 
K. Aug. Victoria 
Cl. K. A. Victoria 


OUR GREAT JUNE CLEARANCE SALE. 

Most goods are offered at greatly reduced prices, as we wish 
to clear out before Bulbs commence. Gratis with every 2s. 6 d. 
spent, 6 Lilium lancifolium. Lilies worth money. We are 
determined to clear out before Bulb reason. Last weeks of 
Sale. 3,000,000 Bulbs ready July and August. Catalogue 
August. Orders of 2s. 6 d. carriage paid. 

TEA ROSES. 

In 5-inch pot 3 . Is. 3d. each ; 6 for 6 s.; 12, 10s. 

Jules Finger 
I-a France 
Mme. Camalle 
Perle de Lyon 
Mme. Tiller 
Safrano 

W. A. Richardson 
Mme. Berard 

Bride Gladiolus, 50 for Is.; 100 , Is. 6 d. 
Carnations, named, 12 for 2 s. 6 d. 

Greenhouse Collection, mixed plants, various assort¬ 
ment, 2 o for Is. 6 d. 

Roses, in 7-inch pots.—Marshal Niel, W. A. Richard- 
son, Thalia, White Rambler, W. D. R. Lamb, Devoniensia, 
Belle Lyonnaise. Ches. Hybrid, Climbing Tet, C. Rambler. 
2 s. 6 d. each. 

Montbretias, 100 , is.: 200 , is. 6 d. 

Gladiolus, started.—Brenchleyensis, Scarlet Lemoine s, 
Flinch spotted, gandavensis, Petit. All at 50, Is. 6 d.; 100,2s. 6 d. 
Kelway’s Single Pfeonles. 6 , la. 6 d. 

Iris Flag Flowers, mmed, 12 , Is. Kiempferi, named, 
251 J": Iri "> Spanish, mixed, 100 , Is.; named, 
100. Is. 6 <L These Ins are given away. 

, Hollyhocks, Denary* strain, 12 , Is. Delphiniums, 25, 
Is. 6 d. Aquilegias, 25, Is. Anthericum liliastmm major, 12, 
Is. Geum, scarlet, 25, Is. Lathyrus (Everlasting Sweet Peas), 
12, Is. Coreopsis grandiflora, 25, Is. Pyrethmm (Single 
Marguerites), 12. Is. Funkias (Day Lilies), 12, Is. Helian- 
thus (perennial Sunflowers), 25, Is. Sale price all. Last 
years plants. See adv. June 23 ror description. 

Lilium lancifolium rubrum, roseum, and album, 
Sale price, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 2 of each, 12, 2s. tkl. 

Auriculas, Kelwayji Gold Medal strain, 6 , Is. 

cuttings—Teas, 21 named sorts, Is. 6 d. Noi- 
sqttgs, 24 named. Is. 6 d., cuttings. 

HA Rose cuttings, 25, Is. tkl., named. 

Moss Rose cuttings, 25. Is. 6 d., named. 

Hardy Climbing Rose cuttings, 25. is. 6 d., named, 
ta cuttings sent for striking. 

_ I* Dahlias, in 6 sorts, Is. 6 d , named. — Cactus. 
S^S^Pi 1 ®^ 188 Chas. Woodbridgcl 

S£SWa riffi,lt FUhor ' Klnc 01 sl »“- « 
MOlZO 

Zinnia elegans, fine mixed, 50, is. 6 d. 

Cut flowers.—R01-- 


£nt flowers.—Roso-buds, 50, Is. 6 d.; 100, 2s. 6 d. 
Passion-flowers, 6 , is. 6 d.; 12 , 2 s. 6 d. 

..Climbing Roses, in 7-inch pots, 2 s. 6 d. each. —Reine 
Mane Hennetto, Aimoe Vibert, Belle Lyonnaise, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Climbing Devoniensis, C. Niphetos, White Pet, 
Gloire de Dijon. ^ 

Carnation seedlings, nice stuff, 12 , is. 3d.—Mrs. Doug¬ 
las (yellow). Grenadin (scarlet). Margarita (white). 12, Is 3d. 
Poinscttia pulcherrima, 3, is. 6 d. 

Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum), 2, Is. 6 d. 
Clematis, IB. each; 10s. dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, PLANTS. 

Named, 25 for la. 6d. 

Scented Verbenas, 6 , is. 6 d.: 12 , 2 s. 6 d. 

Bouvardlas, mixed, 6 , Is. 6 d ; 12 , 2s. 6d. 

Genistas, for pots, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 12 , 2 s. 6 <L 
Coleus, named. 6 , 1 b. 6 d.; 12 , 2 s. 6 d. 


1 , Sale price, 6s. do*. 

. ,-----—.-—IMartagon, 1 lancifolium, 

1 longiflorum Hardy Harrisi), 1 Lilium Harrisi, 1 Oalla wthi- 
opica, 1 Tiger Lily. Is. 3d. lot. Double. 2s. 

My noted 1-year-old Bedding Tubers, prize 
strain, took prizes all over country, 5, Is. 3d.; 10, 2s.; 20,3s. 6d.; 
50, 7 b. i 100, 12s. 6cL 

PEONIES. 

Kelway’s Gold Medal Singles, named, la each ; 

8s. dozen. 

Amaryllis, Kelway's Strain. Is. each : 10a. dozen. 
Campanula White Kelway’s 6, is. 3d. 

1 Anemone japonica, red and white, Sale price, 25, 

Antirrhinum, 12. Is. 6d.; Carnation, white, 12, Is.; Red 
Carnation, 12, Is.; Pentstemons, 12, Is. 6d. 

Hyaolnthus. candicans. Cape bulb?, beautiful 
flowers, fine for mixing with Gladiolus, flowers on stems 3 ft. 
hang like bells, 12, Is. 6d.; 100, 10s. ’ 

Agapanthus (blue African Lilies), 2, Is. 6d. 
Tomatoes, 25, Is. 6d.—Conqueror, Conference, Hack- 
wood Tark, Large Red Prolific, Sutton's Perfection, Living¬ 
stone Favourite. From outside. 

PhlOX, Kelway s, 6, 2s.: 12, 3s. 6d. 

Geraniums.— John Gibbons scarlet; Bijou, variegated 
leaves: Raspail, double scarlet; Mme. Christine, pink. 6 
for Is.; 12, Is. 6d. 

Started Gloxinias, 6, is.; 12. Is. 9d. 

Named Gloxinias, dry tubere, 12 , is. 6d. 
Asparagus plumosa nana, is. 6d. each. 
Dracaena (Cordyllne) in di visa Veitchi, Is. each. 
Pansies, mixed, 25, Is. 6d. Very fine. 

Sale price Pyrethrum, sgie. mixed, 6, is. ; 11, is. fid. 
JLObelia Emperor William, from cutting, 25, la. 6d. 
Ampclopsis Veitchi. 6, la. ea. 

Idly Of Valley, extra strong crowns, 100, Is. 6d. 

Idly of Volley, strong clumps, 6d. each ; 4s. dozen. 
Tuberoses, American Pearl, 12, Is. fid.; 100. lo* 
2S. 6d. Collection GladlolOS.-12 Brenchleyenals. 
12 Lemoines, 12 French, 12 Psittacinus, 12 Gandavensis. 
12 Brides. Lot, 2s. 6d.; Sale price. Is. 6d. ' 

White Daisies, clumps, 25, is. 6d. 

Lilium croceum, orange Lily, sale price, 12, 2s. 
Smilax, the substitute for Maiden hair Fern, 6, Is 6d ' 
12, 2s. 6d. 

BEDDING PLANTS. 

Asters, mixed, 50, Is. 6d. Stocks, mixed, 50, Is. 6d. 

Marguerites, yellow, 12, is. 3d. Calceolarias, yellow, 
u for is. 3d. Tobacco. 15, is. 6d. DahliasT25. is 6d! 
Petunias. 25, is. 6d Coleus, 12, is. 3d. Lobelia from 
cuttings, 25, Is. fid Fuchsias, mixed, 25, is. fid. Gera¬ 
niums, 12 for la. 3d. Pyrethrums, 100 , is. 3d. Helio¬ 
tropes, 2d, Is. 6d., Ac., Ac. 

BULBS. - Daffodils or Narcissus, 100, Is. Gd. Giant 
Rnowdiop. 50. Is. 6d.; 100. 2i. 6d. Yellow Cnxrus, 100, Is 
Irecsia refracta alba, 50, Is.; 100. Is. 6d. 


HENRY PESTER, 

ENFIELD HIGHWAY, 

DEGS to OFFER the following, all good 
- u Stuff, and satisfaction guaranteed. All orders over 3s., 
carriage paid. 

CARNATIONS (very large flowers ).—12 of the following 
varieties for 10s.; all labelled: Grenadin, dwarf double, scar¬ 
let; Margarets, white, very large flower: Snowflake; Emprea 
Eugenie, yellow, very large flower; The Bard, pale buff 
ViscouDtess Melville, dark-red; Duke of York, crimson, 
Uriah Pike, velvety-crimson; Mrs. Sanders, yellow; Terra¬ 
cotta, pink; Paradox, bright scarlet; Miss M. Suilivan, 
salmon-pink. 

. PANSIES (very large flowers ).—12 of the following varie¬ 
ties for 3s.: Bugnot's Giant; Lord Beaconsfield, purple; Lord 
Roberts, yellow, good bedding Pansy ; Empress; Mrs Scott, 
velvety-purple; Carter's Fancy, Trimardeau, Mrs. Douglas, 
Kelway White, Goldfinch, Giants of Belgium, Cassier's 
Superb. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Summer and Winter¬ 
flowering).—I am able to supply nearly any varieties you 
require. 12 of any varieties, 3s. See — 

application. 

DAHLIAS.—Choicest for show. Many took first prize 

last season Write for testimonials received. Cactus 
Novelties :_Miss Nightingale, Starfish, Fusilier, Bridesmaid, 


Charles Woodbridge, 


Hudson, Mrs. J. Goddard, 


per dozen. 

PALMS.— 12 very large Palms, in 5-inch pots, including 
Kentias, Lataniaa Cocos, Dracaenas, Phoenix, Coryphas, 20s. 
per dozen. 

In 5-inch pots.—Per dozen. 

Aralia Sic bold i .. .. 8s. I Pteris Wimsettl .. .. 6s. 

Adiantum cuneatum .. 8s. ,, major.8s. 

Pteris tremula .. .. 6s. Polypodium .. .. 8s! 

,, cristata .. .. 6s. | Spiraeas, in bloom.. ..6s. 

Well mixed, a dozen of the above at same rate to suit my 
customers. 

FERNS (In thumb pots).—Pteris erotica, cristata, 
tremula, major, Wimsetti, Cyrtomiuma, Aspleniums, Poly- 
podrims, Aruncus, Adiantum cuneatum. All varieties, per 

100 , 12s. ; per dozen. 2s. 

GERANIUMS.—Fine stuff for growing on or bedding. 


Black Douglas 
Crystal Palace Gem 
Flower of Spring 
Harry Hieover .. 
Henry Jacoby .. 
King of Denmark 
Jubilee Pink 
Happy Thought .. 
Master Christine.. 
Mrs. Leavers 


Per doz.—s. d. 


. Per doz.—a. d. 

Madame Thibaut ..2 0 

Marshal M&cMahon ..26 

Mrs. Pollock .. ..26 

Oak Leaf.2 0 

Queen of the Belgians.. 2 
F. V. Raspail .. 2 

Vesuvius.2 

West Brighton Gem .. 2 

Zulu, bronze, fine .. 3 

Ivy Leaf, in 6 varieties.. 2 


Begonia Nurseries, 

GT. SUTTON, CHESTER. 


Per doz.—s. d. 

Antirrhinum, Tom Thumb, very dwarf ..10 

Asters, in 12 of the best varieties. 1 

Anthericum, dwarf-growing . 1 

Calceolarias, Golden Gem, yellow .1 

_ M Camden Hero, crimson.1 

Heliotrope, light and dark. 1 

Lobelias, Emperor William, very large clumps .. 1 

„ White Gem.I 

Marigolds, new African. Eldorado .1 

., Legion of Honour, French.1 

Marguerites, white and yellow. 1 

Mescmbryanthemums.l 

Musk, very large leaf. 1 

Niootiana (Tobacco). 1 

Nasturtiums, Tall or Tom Thumb .1 

Petunias, in six varieties. 1 

Pinks Mre. Sinkins. 1 

Pyrethrums (Golden Feather). I 

Ton-week Stocks, white, scarlet, or purple, Double 1 

Verbenas, mixed or true to name . 1 

Violas are very tine this season. 1 am able to supply you 
with first-clars stuff, in 10 varieties, at Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Catalogue free on application. 

THE NURSERIES, ENFIELD HICHWAY. 


TOMATO PLANTS.—Very large stuff, ready 

for planting. Chemin Rouge, Challenger, Up-to-Date, 
Trophy, Is. 6 d. per dozen. Cucumber Plants, Telegraph and 
Rochfords variety, Is. 6 d. per dozen. Carriage Paid. 

Catalogue free. 

HENRY PESTER, Nurseryman, 

ENFIELD HIGHWAY. 


WINTER-FLOWERING ORCHIDS 

AND OTHER UNCOMMON PLANTS. 

Cattleyas, Coelogynes, Dendrobiums, Odonto- 

g lossums, &c., best varieties for button-hole 
owers. 

Tabema?montana, Mackaya bella, Serico- 
graphis, Ruellia, Euphorbia, Ixoras, Allaman- 
das, Bougainvillea, Clerodendron, Dipladenia, 
Daphne indica, Plumbago, Palms, Dracaenas, 
Crotons, and other decorative plants. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application . 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER. 


PRIMULAS, PRIMULAS, PRIMULAS. — 

■7 Williams' and other superb Btrains. also Primula 
obconica, Cinerarias, and Begonias, Is. 6 d. per dozen; 10s. 100 . 
Double white Primulas, 6 d. each. All the above tit for 
3 4-inch pots, and carriage free for cash with order.— 
JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


QT. BRIDGET ANEMONE SEED.—The orig- 

^ inal stock, raised in County Dublin; magnificent flowers. 
This years seed now ripe; sow at once, will flower next 
spring. Large packet, with full directions to grow, 6 d.: 
double packet, 1(M.—B. LISMORE, Dalkey, co. Dublin. 


-B. LISMORE, Dalkey, co. Dul 


WEBBS'SEEDS 


E MPEROR CABBAGE. 

The Earliest and Best. 

6d. and Is. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce. 


From Mr. G. POPE, Bewsleiqh Cottage. 

“Not one of the plants of Emperor Cabbage went to seed, 
and we had the earliest Cabbage in the neighbourhood. 
Several people have asked me to get some seed from you 
for them." _ 

WEBBS’, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


“ Finest Apple on Eapth.” 

Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation ? 

TRY MERRYWEATHER, 

And write for his " Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing, 
containing account of the " Finest Apple on Earth,” 

“BRAMLEY'S SEEDLING,” 

Which has Rivals, but no Equals. Same price as 
inferior kinds bearing no comparison for weight of (roll or 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

8EED8, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREE3. 

Send for lists, which also contain much valuable Informa¬ 
tion. All poet free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

Finest quality. Splendid Testimonials 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS, to clear, 12 strong 

plants, in the best named varieties, for 2s.; 24 for 3e. 6d 

^ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s Gems, 

H best named sorts, strong plants, 3s. 6d. per doz. 

000 FUCHSIAS.—The finest new and 

U)VwVJ choice named single and double sorts, 12 for 
Is. 6d.; 24 for 2s. 9d. 

TTELIOTROPES. — Very sweetly - scented, 

12 strong plants for la 6d. Fine for bedding. 

pOLEUS.—12 most beautiful varieties, well 

U rooted, Is. 6d. 

T OBELIA.—Emperor William, the finest dark 

bhie, strong bushy plants, 3s. 6d. per 100. 

■DOUVARDIAS. — Fine winter bloomers, 

" sweetly scented. Garfield, Neuner, Humboldti, Ac. 12 
strong plants, 2s.; 6 for la 3d. 

A STERS.—Benary’a Prize Strain, strong trails- 

planted stuff, 3s. per 100. 

1 0 non TREE * CARNATIONS (winter 

lv)V/UV/ blooming), will make a grand display all 
winter, blooms 2 to 3 inches, sweetly scented, beautiful 
colours, 12 grand varieties, including Royal Purple and Fairy, 
for 48.; 6 for 2s. 3d. Give them a trial. 

All post free for cash with order only. 

AYLE8T0NE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


BIRKENHGAD8* FERNS are always clean, healthy, true 
to name, and good value. Such is the universal verdict. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a splendid stock of 
Ferns and Selaginellas in 1,400 species and varieties, we offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s.; 25 for 7s. 6d ; 
50 for 17k. 6d. j 100, in 25 kinds, 25s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 30s.; 100 
inds, 50s. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds, 3s.; 25 for 8s. 6d.; 50 for 
is.; 100, in 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds, 75a. 
Catalogue rree on application. “Ferns and Fern 
Culture*’’ 50 illustrations, cloth, la 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2s., poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nurseries. Sale, near Manchester. 


BEDDING 

PLANTS. 

An immense Stock of strong, well-ripened 
Plants of all leading varieties, ready for imme¬ 
diate planting. Prices very moderate. 

CATALOGUE POST FREE. 

DICKSONS. Nurseries. CHESTER 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


No. 1,113. — VoL. XXII. Founded by W. Bobinson, Author of "The English Flower Gordon.” JULY 7, 1900. 


Alofftift dtriodorc, pro- 
ptntini ..241 

Apple Lord Haffield 

cankered.248 

Appla-treoe, standard .. 248 
Apricot-tree failing .. 250 
Arum Lilr, yellow .. 242 
Asparagus-bed. renovat¬ 
ing.250 

Auriculas, increasing .. 245 
Basic • slag, manuring 
with .239 


Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine, propagating .. 242 
Camellias, moving .. 242 
Carnations and Picotees 
for glasses .. 247 

Carnations, outdoor .. 216 
Cauliflower, grubs in .. 239 
Ceanothus on south wall 250 
Chrysanthemum • leaves 
unhealthy .. .. 210 


Chrysanthemums .. 243 1 
Chrysanthemums—work 
among the plants .. 246 | 
Ooleworts an 1 Cabbages 250 
Conservatory .. .. 249 

Crassula coccinea .. 242 
Crown Imperials.. .. 243 
Dog ticks (Ixodes erin- 

aceus).240 

Eremuri.244 

Ferns, Gold and Silver 242 
Flowers, hardy, planting 245 
Frame, heating, from 
greenhouse .. .. 242 

Fruit .247 

Fruit garden .. ..249 

Fruits and vegetables, 
mulching •• ..247 

Garden, a railway- 

station .246 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.249 

Garden pests and friends 240 


INDBX. 


Garden, effective group¬ 
ing in the .. ..245 

Garden, rock, a peep 
into a North Lanca¬ 
shire .241 

Gardens, cottage, at 
Stratton, Cirenoester.. 239 
Gardeo, the good 
influence of a .. .. 244 

Garden work .. .. 249 

Genistacinerea .. ..241 

Gooseberry-tree, chry¬ 
salis on.240 

Grapes failing .. .. 247 

Greenhouse, Kan-to .. 250 
Hawthorn dying.. .. 241 

Insect in the garden .. 210 
Law and custom.. .. 248 

Lettuce in dry, hot 

summers.239 

Lilium candidum dis¬ 
eased .250 

Lily, Guernsey, the .. 241 


Marrows failing .. ..240 

Melons .249 

Mignonette .. ..242 

Mushrooms in cellar .. 450 
Nandioa domestic* .. 241 
Narcissus bulhs, lifting 246 
Narcissus poeticus fail¬ 
ing.250 

Nitrate of potash .. 250 
Oaonis fmticosa.. .. 246 

Outdoor garden .. ..249 

Pasonies.Tree .. .. 246 

Pansy, Tufted, Margue¬ 
rite .245 

Pansy, Tufted, Nellie 

Cruse.244 

Pear-trees, blight oa .. 249 
Peas, diseased .. .. 250 

Pelargoniums in poor 
condition .. ..242 

Pines .249 

Plants, seedling hardy, 
planting out .. 246 


Plante and flowers .. 242 
Populus (Poplar).. .. 241 

Pot-pourri, making .. 250 
Rhododendrons after 
flowering .. .. 250 

Room and window .. 247 
Rose Daniel Lacombe .. 243 
Rose Dr. Rouges.. .. 2 (3 

RoeeFeliciteParmentier 243 
Rose Kronprinsensin 
Victoria (Bourbon) .. 243 
Rose Marshal Niei on 
its own roots .. ..213 

Rose Mme. Plaatier .. 241 
Roses for back of border 250 
Roses from cuttings .. 243 
Roses, pillar, not flower¬ 
ing.243 

Rose W. A. Richardson 
with white blooms .. 243 
Scilla peruviana .. .. 246 

Sedum azoideum varie- 
gfttmn.245 


Sedum Sieboidt .. .. 245 

Shrubs and plants. 

scented.250 

Spinea flagelliformis .. 241 

Stove .249 

Strawberry Lady Suffleld 247 
Strawberry Louts 

Gauthier.243 

Strawberry-plants, dis¬ 
eased .259 

Sulphur fumrs .. .. 247 

Syringa Eincdi .. .. 241 

Tomatoes not setting .. 250 
Tomatoes, two good .. 240 
Tomato plants, pinching 298 
Trees and shrubs .. 241 
Vegetable garden .. 249 

Vegetables.239 

Vegetables failing .. 240 
Vegetables for exhibi¬ 
tion .239 

Vines, mildew on .. 243 
Week's work, the coming 249 


VEGETABLES. 


impossible, as if the plants are pricked out very 
small the sun takes ail life out of them, and if 


COTTAGE GARDENS AT STRATTON, 
CIRENCESTER. 

It may interest readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated to hear what is being done in this 
neighbourhood in the cottagers’ gardens. There 
has been a great deal said about technical educa¬ 
tion, etc., and as to the way the various councils 
should spend the ratepayers’ money. These 
questions cropped up and caused some little 
irritation in this county some time since, and to 
arrive at a conclusion as to how the grants of 
money should be spent which the County 
Council were prepared to allow for evening 
classes a printed form was sent out to each 
village which made an application for money. 
The following are some of the subjects 
mentioned on the forms: Cooking, carpen¬ 
try, needlework, gardening, etc., and a vote 
was taken which decided which of the subjects 
was to be taught. Stratton decided on garden¬ 
ing as one of the subjects to be taught, but my 
object in sending these lines is to show, if pos¬ 
sible, what the results have been. I was 
requested a few evenings since to pay a visit to 
inspect the lads’ gardens, most of whom had 
attended the lectures, and I must say that these 
gardens astonished me. So neat and well- 
appointed were they that one hesitated to 
believe whether these lads really managed them. 
True, the schoolmaster overlooks them, and it 
is only due to him to say he takes the greatest 
possible interest in the boys’ welfare. These 
boys could remember what they had been told 
at the evening lectures, and answered most of the 
questions I put to them. The cottagers’ gardens 
are neatly kept and profitably planted in this 
village, and the friendly rivalry amongst the 
men is of a very wholesome kind. I have had 
the pleasure of judging these men’s gardens, and 
I have had a very bard, but pleasant, task in 
coming to a decision which would be pleasant 
to myBelf and just to the competitors. I am 
sure that the moral effect of this must be very 
great in any village and will do more good than 
noisy orators. Thos. Arnold. 


LETTUCE IN DRY, HOT SUMMERS. 

Of Lettuce in certain seasons it is difficult to 
keep up regular supplies. From years of close 
observation I have found that the Lettuces with 
deep coloured leaves are most reliable. A great 
deal depends upon the soil and culture, but 
in hot, dry seasons much also depends upon 
varietv. Doubtless many growers nave found 
that the autumn varieties, if they can be called 
such, are more reliable for summer cropping in 
dry seasons than the quicker growers. I allude 
to such kinds as the Black-seeded Cos, Champion 
Brown and Bath Cos, Hammersmith Hardy 
Green* Lee’s Immense, and others. These sown 
in May or June are all good for the season 
noted, and given a cool root-run are most useful 
for July and August supplies. To sow at short 
intervals on a dry, hot soil through July and 
August will end in failure. The seeds with suffi¬ 
cient moisture germinate freely, but in a thick 
■eed-bed so quiokly run to leaf that planting out is 
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allowed to get any size they are weakly, being 
drawn and run to seed instead of hearting. 
There is no better plan than sowing very thinly 
in rows and on a north or cool border for the 
June or early July sowings if this plan can be 
adopted. The chief work is thinning out suffi¬ 
ciently early to prevent crowding. Many may 
think this mode of culture waste of seed, but it 
is not, as in sowing one may drop a little seed 
at say intervals of 9 inches to 12 inches apart, 
and thinning is soon done. I find it best to 
draw drills with a flat bottom not less than 
6 inches wide. These drawn 15 inches apart 
give nice space and the drills allow of watering. 
Another plan, and one that rarely fails, is to 
draw a single drill at the foot of a north wall 
and sow very thinly. Here I have even got good 
results by transplanting, as the soil is cool, but 
this is not always reliable in hot summers. It is 
best to rely on sowing and thinning out. A poor 
thin soil is so soon dried up that those who can 
use cow-manurg for salads in such soil in liberal 
quantities will find it invaluable. Much may 
be done by mulching between the rows with 
spent Mushroom-manure, or even short litter ; 
in fact, anything that retains moisture will be 
of great value. The best summer Lettuce in a 
light soil is Continuity', a variety raised in the 
eastern counties and specially good for summer 
crops. ThiB is a dark or red-coloured form of 
Cabbage Lettuce, and it remains fit for use a 
longer time than any other variety I have 
grown, as even when full grown and in dry, hot 
weather the plant remains solid for some time. 
I have heard objections made to the colour of 
these plants and others of similar type, but 
the quality is good, and that is important, 
and the colour when the outside leaves 
are removed is rather pleasing than other¬ 
wise, as the heart is & beautiful pale pink 
and very firm. Another variety and but 
little behind Continuity is Marvel, also a 
Cabbage variety. This kind has red edges, 
the heart being of a pale golden colour. It is a 
splendid variety for dry, not soils. Sown with 
Continuity it is earlier, but keeps longer. A 
variety named Standwell is excellent. This will 
suit those who objeot to the deeper coloured 
forms, and the Victoria, an old but good kind, 
a black-seeded variety, is excellent for the Bum¬ 
mer and equally good in winter. For years I grew 
Kingsholm Cos, a splendid form, but of late years 
have grown Intermediate, a moat distinct kind, 
smaller than the ordinary Cos, but not unlike 
the Bath Cos, and invaluable for light soils, as 
it remains good bo long and takes up little loom. 
This variety can be grown closer together than 
the others named. There are several kinds of 
black-seeded or Bath Cos, some much better 
than others, but few are superior to the North¬ 
ern King Cos, a variety weu worth growing for 
late summer supplies. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Manuring with basic slag.—I have heard an 
apparently absurd report that the Grass grown on land 
manured by basic slag gives butter a nasty taste and 
renders it unsaleable. Do you or your readers think there 
is anything in it ? I do not believe it, as here the results 
are increase in the finer Grasses and white Clover.— 
CAestal. 


Grubs In Cauliflower.— I enclose you some young 
Cauliflowers. The plants lor two successive years have 
been attacked and killed by a grub at the root. I have 
completely renovated the soil this year, but still the pest 
appears. Could you kindly offer a suggestion as to cause 
and remedy ?—T. A. Britos. 

[Do not plant Cauliflowers, or any similar 
kind of the Cabbage tribe, in the ground where 
the grub complained of gives trouble. You 
may now give the soil a heavy smother of fresh 
soot, or make strong soot-water by soaking a 
peck of soot in a tub of 6 gallons of water, then 
after 24 hours giving the affected plants a good 
watering. Next October dress the ground with 
gas-lime at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, 
spreading it about, letting it lie to pulverise, 
then spreading it more evenly and digging it in. 
Even now a little may be strewn about round 
the plants to bo washed in. There is no surer 
remedy.] 

Vegetables for exhibition.— (l). is it sufficient 

indication that dwarf and Runner Beans are not too old 
for competition if they do not show any sign of the Beans 
inside swelling, os snapping a few of the longest and best 
pods, for a cottager with limited space, is not feasible? 
(2), How can bolted Celery be recognised without cutting 
it open, say, about the middle of August? (3), What is 
the darkest fleshed Beetroot ? I not only favour a dark 
Beet myself, but also And that the darkest invariably 
wins in competition, in this district particularly, when 
well grown.—T. O. Hi ohes. 

[The exhibitor of Runner or dwarf French 
Beans at any time must use his own judgment 
when gathering them that the Beans be quite 
tender and fit for table. They should be long, 
straight, narrow, and even throughout. If they 
show that Beans have formed within them that 
is evidence that they are too old. Surely you 
can test one Bean out of a few dozen when 
gathering them. Let them be tender so that 
they snap readily. Any judge can tell at a 
glance whether Celery has bolted to flower by 
the positions of the leaf-stems. You cannot 
hide so grave a defect. If yours have bolted in 
this way you sowed seed too early. The favour 
ite dark Beet is Cheltenham Green Top; 
Sutton's Black is also good. The flesh of both 
is very dark, and when well grown not too 
strong, and at the end of the season the flesh is 
of perfect quality. There is no dark Beet more 
widely grown now than is the Cheltenham. ] 

Pinching Tomato plants (F. M. Q.). 
—It does seem as if in the case of your Tomato 
plant, judging by the sketch of it sent, that it 
has unavoidably broken into some three or four 
branches from the main stem just over the 
bunch of fruit formed on it, 18 inches from the 
ground. That form of growth is not common, 
as ordinary side shoots which break out from 
the leaf axils are hardly branches, and should 
be in all cases hard pinched out so soon as they 
show. Any ordinary Tomato plant can always 
carry a heavy crop of fruit on its main single 
stem if thus denuded of side shoots ; but as you 
have these branches formed, and each one has 
already on it a truss of bloom, your best course 
now will be to retain these branches, but 
pinching them after the next leaf to the truss is 
well formed. If the plant be outdoors, give the 
final stopping about the middle of August. If 
it be indoors, then stop it finally early in Sep¬ 
tember. When Tomato plants are properly 
treated from the seed-pot, being carefully lifted 
and put singly into quite small pots *nd kept 
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on a shelf near the glass roof of a greenhouse 
fora fortnight or so, then are shifted into 5-inch 
pots, from the stems of which, if partially buried 
in the soil, new roots will be emitted, and again 
the plants are stood in ample light and air, not 
only are they stout and dwarf, but clusters of 
flowers form early and low down. It is when 
plants under glass are kept far from the glass 
and rather crowded that the stems become 
drawn and they fail to produce flowers ; hence, 
instead of flowering at 12 inches from the 
ground they do not do so until quite 2 feet is left 
bare : that is waste. All growers, but especially 
beginners in Tomato culture, have need 
thoroughly to understand the early require¬ 
ments of the plants. 

Vegetables failing. — Can you give me any 
explanation of and remedy for the following unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of things in my garden : Peas, after attaining 
about 4 inches or f> inches in height, immediately fall 
down and die off. Upon examination root is found to l>e 
covered with a warty growth, and all tendril suckers are 
rotted off. Cabbages, after growing rapidly for three 
weeks or so, l>egin to fail and fall. Upon examination 
root is found infested with a white grub about i inch 
long. Cauliflowers and Celery suffer in the same way. I 
send you small box containing roots of Cabbage and 
l’ea.— J. I). Tomlinson. 

[Your soil seems to be in a very bad condi¬ 
tion. That Pea plants should develop warts or 
nodules on the roots is common to all Peas, and 
is not the cause of their collapse. That seems 
to be due to some poisonous element in the 
ground, as if it were partially suffused with 
some acid. Is there anything at fault in your 
atmosphere which has left a deposit of an 
injurious nature in the soil ? You had better do 
as advised to “ T. A. B.,” and give the soil a 
liberal dressing of gas-lime, as it seems as if it 
badly needed purification, which the lime 
effects, whilst the acids in it destroy both fun¬ 
goid and insect pests. You cannot probably 
allow your garden to be converted into a poultry 
run for a few weeks. If you could do so, and 
would have the soil forked over weekly, the 
fowls would render immense service in clearing 
out grubs and maggots. Failing that remedy, 
certainly try the gas-lime treatment.] 

Marrows failing.— My Vegetable Marrows, when 
at>out ‘2 inches long, mildew and drop from the stem. The 
plants are grown in a frame, ana appear strong and 
healthy. My treatment since the fruit formed has been 
a liberal supply (twice a week) of strong linuid-manure 
from horse and hen droppings. Will you kindly tell me if 
my treatment is correct, and if the fault can be checked? 
—Arciid. Brown. 

[When Vegetable Marrow plants are grown 
in a frame the lights should be either well 
tilted behind in damp weather or be thrown 
right off in fine, open weather, as the plants 
need plenty of air. The flowers are apt to 
become infested with mildew when kept in a 
close, damp atmosphere also when in a frame. 
When large insects or the wind cannot get access 
to the flowers to fertilise them, it is needful to 



Foliage of Populus fastigiata. (See page *211.) 


do so by hand, just as Melons have to be ferti¬ 
lised, taking pollen from the male or fruitless 
flowers and placing it into contact with the 
fertile organs or centres of the fruit-bearing 
flowers. You seem to have been much too free 
in the use of stimulants, as plants confined in a 
frame would hardly need manure-water. It 
would be soon enough to give them that when 
the frames were removed and the plants had 
borne several fruits. Better remove the frames 
at once and thin out the shoots, pinching some 
of the longest; you will then soon get plenty of 
fruits.] 
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Two good Tomatoes —It is only right 
that every encouragement should be given to 
the raising of good new Tomatoes, but it is to 
be hoped that some of the old sorts will not be 
allowed to fall out of cultivation. Hathaway’s 
Excelsior and Ladybird are two of the most 
profitable sorts yet, the latter being especially 
suited for winter culture, being a good setter, 



The Lombardy Poplar (Populus fastigiata). 

(See page 241.) 

very free-cropping, aud of just the right size to 
please at table. For general summer cropping 
Hathaway’s, if a good strain, is suitable alike 
for the gardener and amateur, its size, shape, 
and colour being all that can be desired. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Insect in the garden.— Enclosed in tin box is 
insect which I have found in the garden. I have seen 
several of them, and I should like to know if they are 
injurious to plants.—W. W. W. 

[The creature you sent is one of the centi¬ 
pedes (Geophilus longicornis). It is undoubt¬ 
edly carnivorous ; at the same time it has been 
found under such suspicious circumstances at 
the roots of plants that it seems probable it 
does at times injure roots. I should not think, 
however, of destroying it in my own garden. 
-G. S. S.] 

Dog ticks (Ixodes erinaceus).— Will you kindly 
tell me what the insect is I enclose ? I sit a great deal in 
the garden, but it is the first time I have been bitten, to 
my knowledge, by an insect of this kind. I noticed it at 
night, and thought it was a small sore, but on closer 
investigation in the morning I found it was olive, and it 
was with difficulty I pulled it off. It was there 12 hours, 
and possibly much longer.— Novice. 

[The creature you enclosed is one of the 
ticks. It was much shrivelled, so that I cannot 
be certain which species it belonged to, but I 
have no doubt it w*as the common dog tick 
(Ixodes erinaceus). The curious part of the 
existence of these ticks is that they pass the 
early part of their lives on plants. Later on, if 
an opportunity offers, they transfer themselves 
to some animal, with the blood of which they 
orge themselves. They are sometimes very 
ifficult to dislodge, and if violently pulled off 
are apt to tear, leaving the mouth parts in the 
skin. A drop or two of oil, benzine, or some 
spirit will make them let go. It is only the 
female that attacks animals in this way, the 
male not having the mouth parts developed so 
that it can obtain animal food.—G. S. S.] 
Blight on Pear-trees.— Can you kindly tell me 
what ih the matter with the specimen of Tears enclosed ? 
They arc from a Pear-tree that up to last year has yielded 
a large crop of very fine stewing Pears. I^ast year the 
blossom was very good, and they set well, but in June 
the fruits all turned black and fell off. Early this year the 
tree looked quite healthy. There was a splendid show* of 
blossom, finer than it had ever had. Nearly all appeared 
to set, and w*ent on well till last week, w’hcn the fruits 
suddenly turned black and are all falling off.—C har- 
mouth. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the grubs 
of the Pear midge (Diplosis pyrivora), a pest 
which has within the last few years become 
very common. This year it has been unusually 
abundant. When the grubs are full grown they 
fall to the ground and bury themselves an inch 
or so below the surface, and become chrysalides. 
As soon as the attack is noticed the infested 
Pears should be gathered, if possible, and 
burnt, or some of them might be shaken down. 
A good dressing of Kainit (about half-a-pound 


per square yard), applied to the ground on 
which the grubs are likely to have fallen, in 
July or August, has been found very useful in 
destroying this insect. Taking away the 
surface soil to the depth of 2 inches, and burn¬ 
ing it or burying it several inches below the 
surface, would save the crop from being 
attacked next year. The flies, which are very 
small, not measuring more than 4 inch across 
the wings, emerge Trom the chrysalides in the 
spring and lay thoir eggs in the blossoms just as 
they are beginning to open. The grubs are 
hatched in about four days, and at once work 
their way into the centre of the embryo fruit.— 
G. 8. S.] 

Chrysanthemum leaves unhealthy.—I shall 

lie obliged if you will inform me what can be done to cure 
as well as prevent Chrysanthemum leaves going as per 
one enclosed. I found quite *20 leaves like this on about 
a dozen plants, which came in the course of a day, there 
l»eing no sign of them the day before.—J. E. Prikstmall. 

[The leaves of your Chrysanthemums are 
attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomyza affinis). The best way of 
destroying this pest is by holding the leaves 
against the I light, when you will be able to see 
the grubs in the galleries they are forming in 
the leaves. A pinch between the finger and 
thumb at that part at once disposes of the 
enemy. Piercing the leaves with a needle or 
pin has the same effect. Any of the leaves that 
are very badly attacked should be cut off and 
burnt, as they are no longer of any use to the 
plant. It is of no use washing the plants with 
an insecticide, as it would not reach the grubs, 
which are safe between the skins of the leaves, 
and though it might prevent the flies from 
depositing their eggs if applied at the right 
time, it would be very difficult to find out when 
that was, particularly as there is more than one 
brood.-G. S. S.] 

Chrysalis on Gooseberry-tree (Elm 
Grove). — The chrysalis you found on your 
Gooseberry-bush is that of the Gooseberry or 
Magpie moth (Abraxas grossulariata). Its 
caterpillars are very destructive to the foliage 
of Gooseberry and Currant - bushes. These 
caterpillars should not be confounded with the 
grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly. The grubs 
bear a certain similarity to the caterpillars, in¬ 
asmuch as l>oth are pale in general colour and 
are spotted with black, but the grubs never 
attain the size the caterpillars do, and the spots 
on them are smaller ana more numerous. The 
most important difference, however, is the 
number of the legs. The grub has 10 pairs of 
legs and the caterpillar only five, three, one on 
each of the first three joints of the body, one on 
the ninth joint, and one on the twelfth (the last 
joint), consequently, when it walks it brings 
the hinder part of its body, hunching up its 
back, as near as possible to the front legs, holds 
on tight with the hinder legs, and then stretches 
out its body as far as it can, holds on with the 
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front legs, and again brings the hinder part 
forward. The chrysalides are formed in a 
curled-up leaf or among the dead leaves or 
rubbish under the bushes. The chrysalides of 
the grubs are formed in the ground.—G. S. S. 

Now Ready. 6th. Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Citing jtiU and comprehensive 
information of their culture ami arrangetnent, irith 
descriptions in alphabetical order of uptcards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,frotn The Publisher, 37 , Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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TREES AND SHRUB8. 


POPULUS (POPLAR). 

Usually forest trees of northern and temperate 
countries, often of rapid growth, mostly hardy 
in our country, some giving very fine effects in 
the landscape, and others of value in woodlands. 
(Generally they are much neglected in country 
places, and in future they will be worth more 
attention, not only because their rapid growth 
often helps to shut out objectionable things, but 
some for their timber. Among the best are the 
white, or the Abele Poplar (P. alba), and its 
varieties Bolleana and nivea, which is whiter in 


foliage than the wild tree; the great P. monili- 
fera of North America, grown under various 
names in our gardens, and the most rapid 

C wer of Poplars; the Balsam Poplar (P. 

umiifera); Fremont's Poplar (P. Fremonti) ; 
P. grand identata ; P. heterophvlla of North 
America, of which there is a pendulous variety ; 
P. laurifolia of Siberia,; the Black Poplar (P. 
nigra), a native tree which has one or two 
varieties ; and a pyramidal one, the well-known 
P. pyramidalis, which used to be considered a 
species ; P. Kieboldi of Japan ; P. Simoni of 
China ; P. suaveolens of North-West India ; P. 
tremuloides, or the Aspen-like Poplar of North 
America, and P. trichocarpa. Poplars being 
common in French and Continental gardens 
generally, their cult uninTtts Jed tovwiat are 
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called improved races and hybrids, among which 
the variety Eugenie is a favourite in the cast of 
France. 

Few Poplars are ever planted in a fine way in 
our country, and some of them are not well 
known yet \ but such os are known are very fine 
in habit, especially the Abele ami its allies, and 
there is no moreoeautiful tree than our native 
Aspen (P. tremula), with its cloud of delicate 
moving leaves. 

Four kinds of Poplar are considered natives 
of our country—the White Poplar, sometimes 
growing 100 feet, the Crey Poplar (P. ranescens), 
the Aspen, and lastly, the Black Poplar, though 
this is not certainly a native. In nature these 
trees usually inhabit moist ground near streams 


or lakes, or moist woods, and in cultivation they 
often do best and look best in such places, as in 
the Poplar-lined valleys of France. In our 
moist climate, however, such floil or place is by 
no means essential to their growth, as we see 
noble trees of the greater Poplars in good soil 
away from lake or river ; but where there is 
water it will often be well to group them near 
it, os, like the Willows, they are rarely so good 
in effect as when grouped near water. The 
Lombardy Poplar is often used in that way, and 
shows its fine form in such situations ; the Grey 
and White Poplars have claims in the same 
way, as they, when old, often show very fine 
form. 

Our gardens are so crowded with exotic 
things—many of them quite unfit for our 


climate—that it is surprising how little our 
native Poplars come into the scheme of the 
planter, and hardly ever into that of the 
ordinary nursery or jobbing planters with their 
conventional trees and pseudo botanical absurd¬ 
ities in the way of monstrous forms and variega¬ 
tions. The true Aspen is one of our native 
trees that is neglected, and rarely ever seen 
grouped in the pleasure garden in an effective 
wav, though we may see it here and there wild, 
and in many w'oodland places grouping itself 
very prettily. We know nothing more attractive 
than a group of the Aspen by the waterside or 
in almost any position. In Ireland, and on 
warm limestone soils elsewhere, the leaves 
assume a very lovely claret colour in autumn, 
but not on stiff soils. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Syrlnga HmodL— It is a pity this Lilac is not more 
frequently seen. It has many good points to recommend 
it, not the least being iti large heads of white flowers 
standing erect and its late flowering. It is blooming 
grandly, and making a fine show now with me. When 
this and the late-blooming laburnum are placed somewhat 
close together they harmonise and give a piece of fine 
colour.—J. Crook. 

Genista clnerea. -This is a decidedly attractive 
member of the Broom family that produces its rich yellow 
blossoms about the end of June. It is of upright growth, 
reaches a height of 4 feet to fi feet, and does not flower till 
many of the Brooms are over. This Cenista is a native of 
Soutn-westem Europe, but is not much known in this 
country. Like most of its immediate allies, it Is less 
affected by drought than many other shrubs. 

Hawthorn dying.— The enclosed leaves are taken 
from one of iny Hawthorn-trees, which has bloomed very 
freely and been in its present position over two years. 

I examined the stem yesterday, and found a place about 
an Inch square, which was quite black, and when I 
touched it it crumbled into fine black powder. l>o you 
think that this is the causer— W. H. Shrewsbury. 

(It is impossible to say with certainty what is the 
cause without seeing the tree, but we should say that it 
is in bail health, ami to all appearance is dry at the root, 
seeing the way the leaves have been burned at the edges, j 

Propagating Aloysla cltrlodoro.— Will you 
kindly inform me when is the time for taking cuttings of 
the hardy I^mon-scented Verbena?—It. 

[The Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citrio- 
dora) is propagated front cuttings after the 
manner of a Fuchsia—that is to Bay, if a plant 
is in the greenhouse, the young shoots that are 
produced in the spring form the liest cuttings. 
They should be taken off at a length of 2 inches 
to 3 inches, the bottom leaves removed, and 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil pressed down 
moderately firm. Then keep them in a close 
case, if possible, in a slightly higher tempera 
ture than that in which they have grown, and 
they will strike in about three weeks. From 
plants out-of-doors cuttings may be taken now, 
choosingweak or moderate shoots for the pur¬ 
pose. They should be given the same treat¬ 
ment as above detailed, except that they may 
be put into an ordinary garden frame, kept 
close, and Bhaded when necessary. In this way 
at the present season cuttings root fairly well, 
but they cannot be depended upon like those 
put in during the spring.] 

N&ndlna domestica.—I have a Nandi na doinestica 
which I want to plant out. Will it stand the winter, and 
ought it to have special soil or extra waterings ? It is 
rather tall. Could I cut it hack ? Th» plant came from 
the South of France, and so far has been wintered in a 
greenhouse.—M. if. Xerox, 

[The Nandina is hardy in the more favoured 
districts of England, so that you may plant out 
your specimen, but choose as sheltered a 
position as possible for it. A fairly deep soil 
that is not parched up during the summer will 
suit it well. As the roots of your specimen 
have been confined in a pot, it must be watered 
occasionally, otherwise it will suffer. We 
should not advise you to cut it back, for when 
once established shoots will push out from the 
base, and thus relieve the present bare appear¬ 
ance of the plant.] 

Spiroa flagelliformis.— This is now in 
full beauty, and the long, arching shoots of last 
season are perfect wreaths of pure white 
flowers. One seldom meets with it, and when 
one does it is crowded amongst other shrubs, 
where it cannot display half its beauty. The 
best place for it is as a single specimen on the 
Grass, where it can push up its long, strong 
shoots from the base until they outgrow the old 
wood, when they arch over in the most graceful 
manner. The following season these will be 
completely covered with thousands of closely 
set, pure white fiowers. Even when not in 
bloom it forms a very pretty shrub, from its 
arching growth and light green foliage.—J. ( 

i.'o’jicrt. Original from 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWER8. 


MIGNONETTE. 

WorLD you kindly let me know through your columns 
the best time to sow Mignonette for flowering at Christ- 

[Thia is not an easy question to answer, for 
much depends upon the position and locality it 
is to be grown in; also the treatment it iB to re¬ 
ceive. If it is to bo grown in the ordinary way 
—that is, to flower in the pots that it is sown in 
—about the first or second week in August will 
be the best time for sowing. Sown at this time, 
it will under favourable conditions begin to come 
into flower some time before Christmas, especi¬ 
ally if we are favoured with bright weather. 
While Mignonette cannot be advanced in any 
way by forcing, bright sunny weather will make 
all the difference in the time of flowering. It is 
better to have it a little in advance than to be 
too late in sowing, for unless the plants are 
strong and sturdy before the dull dark weather 
sets in, it will be impossible to get good Bpikes 
of bloom at mid-winter. 

For winter flowering the most reliable method 
is to sow the seed say about the first week in 
July, and pot the plants off singly, stopping 
thorn once or twico so as to form bu9hy little 
specimens. For this purpose the seed should 
be sown thinly in pans or pots. The soil should 
not be pressed so firmly as when it is to flower 
in the same pots, or it will be more difficult to 
get the young plants out with good roots. They 
should be potted off singly as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. If potted in 2^-inch 
pots the plants will require only one more shift 
before flowering ; this should be done as soon as 
the pots are well filled with roots. One great 
difficulty in repotting Mignonette is, that the 
slender roots often adhere to the sides of the 
pots, and are tom off in shaking the plants out. 
To avoid this the pots must be quite clean, and 
at the time of repotting the soil should be 
fairly moist. In repotting, the less the roots 
are disturbed the better, and when the plants 
are first potted off singly they require great 
care until they are re-established. Keep them 
well shaded and frequently sprinkled for the 
first few days, then gradually expose them until 
they are properly established, after which too 
much light and air cannot be given. Daring 
the summer and autumn Mignonette will suc¬ 
ceed best in pits with the pots plunged in ashes 
or fibre ; but later on, that which is intended for 
winter flowering should be placed on a shelf, as 
close to the glass as possible, in a cool-house 
where plenty of air can be given. In the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Mignonette one of the most 
important points is that it should have a light, 
open position, and no artificial heat except to 
keep off frost. A rich porous compost should 
be used, and the pots filled firmly; watering 
must be carefully attended to, excess of mois¬ 
ture or drought being equally damaging. 

There are now several fine varieties of Migno¬ 
nette. Machet is one of the best, being dwarf 
and sturdy in habit, and having thick, bold 
trusses of bloom. Vilmorin’s grandiflora is also 
a good variety. Miles’s Spiral may also be re¬ 
commended, especially for winter flowering. 
Parsons’ White, which was one of the first to 
claim notice, has not been much improved. But 
names are of little value now ; the great thing 
is to make sure of a good strain of seed, either 
of the white variety, of which the two latter 
are the best types, or the dwarf red variety, of 
which the two first mentioned are the best.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

—Will you tell me how to strike cuttings of Begonia 
Gloire de Ixnraine? 1 have tried the leaves, os suggested 
in your paper, and also the ordinary <‘uttings, without 
success, although my gardener is thoroughly experienced. 
—Ida. 

[There is no difficulty in propigating Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, provided good cuttings are 
obtainable. This is the principal obstacle, for 
it is useless to strike the flowering shoots, as 
they never form effective plants. To obtain 
suitable cuttings the plants should be taken in 
hand late in the spring when their flowering 
period is over or nearly so, and cut back below 
where the first flowers have been produced. 
Then in a short time young shoots will oe pushed 
out towards the base of the plant, and when 
these are from 1 i inches to 2 inchesJlong they 
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form the best of cuttings. With a sharp knife 
they should be cut off close to the main stem. 
Then dibble them into well-drained pots of 
sandy soil (about six cuttings in a 4-inch pot are 
very convenient), give a gentle watering through 
a fine rose, and place in a close propagating 
case in the stove or intermediate-house. They 
must not be watered more than is absolutely 
necessary, and the case should be opened occa¬ 
sionally to dry up any superabundant moisture. 
In this way nearly all the cuttings will root in 
about three weeks, when they must be gradually 
hardened off and Anally potted singly into small 
pots. ] 

Gold and Silver Perns.— These must 
have a temperature of 65 degs. at night. They 
will do with ;5 degs. more, but it always seems 
to me to be a waste of heat to run up the ther¬ 
mometer higher than is necessary for keeping 
the plants in health. Many of the (iynino 
granniKU make very handsome specimens, and 
as they are easily raised from spores it is a mis¬ 
take to keep the plants when they begin to 
decline or to attempt propagation by division. 
The plant is never so handsome as when it is 
grown vigorously, and seedlings are more 
vigorous than plants raised in any other way. 

The Guernsey Lily.— When is the best time to pot 

Nerine samiensis ?—Cvi’RIPKDU’m. 

(Repotting should be done immediately after flowering, 
the best soil for the bulbs being good loam mixed with a 
little well-decayed cow-manure and sufficient sand to 
keep it open.] 

Pelargoniums in poor condition.— What is 
wrong with Pelargonium leaves which turn like enclosed t 
Plants are grown in 12 feet by 8 feet lean-to greenhouse, 
very sunny aspect. House is ventilated top, front, and 
side, but gets very hot, and air feels exhausted. Pots 
get dirty and green and soil cakes and looks unhealthy 
quickly. I fumigate occasionally with XL All vaporiser, 
syringe also now and then, and water very carefully when 
plants arc dry. Please suggest remedy. Any advice as to 
treatment of Zonal, Regal, and Ivy Pelargoniums would 
be most acceptable.—L. B. 

[ From the appearance of the leaves we should 
imagine that the soil is at fault, as it should not 
get caked, os you say, if good. We fear, too, 
that the house is too warm. The main cause of 
failure, however, is that you have allowed the 
plants to get overrun with green-fly, and the 
edges of the leaves show that they have been 
starved and allowed to get dry. They may 
have looked damp on the surface, but evidently 
the body of soil in the pots is dry. You do not 
say in what size pots you are growing the 
plants, and we should say that the soil is 
exhausted. You Bhould not syringe the plants 
unless, after fumigating, to wash off the 
insects.] 

Yellow Arum Lily.— Please say if this requires 
to be kept in heat. 1 have one large bulb and several 
seedlings. They were started in heat, but have been 
moved to an unheated Peach-house. The bulb still looks 
healthy, but does not throw up fresh leaves. The seed¬ 
lings seem losing their leaves, which are turning yellow. 
.Should they be put back into heated house ?—M. L. 

[All the yellow kinds are of a more deciduous 
character than the old white Arum Lilv, and it 
is natural the foliage should decay about this 
period, or earlier or later according to the time 
of starting and the amount of heat given during 

f rowth. The larger corm, commonly called 

ulb, will take no harm where it is, gradually 
withholding water as the leaves perish. The 
seedlings should have been kept in some warmth 
from the start ; but as these, too, are apparently 
ripening off, any further artificial heat would be 
misapplied. Let all gradually go to rest, retain 
the roots as they are in the soil, place the pots 
on a shelf or in a position where they will be 
free from drip. Let them so remain for about 
three months, then carefully examine, repot, 
and restart in good soil and in a greenhouse 
temperature. Seedlings of these things, the 
deciduous Borts particularly, are always short¬ 
lived in the first year, less so in the second, and 
so on till corms of flowering Bize are built up.] 

Moving Camellias.— When is the proper time to 
move Camellias? I have some large ones planted in 
brick pits in a house I wish to dismantle before winter. 
They will be moved to a large conservatory, and be 
planted out similarly in pits. I should prefer not doing 
the work in summer,*as the whole conservatory will at the 
same time be pulled to pieces and replanted, and it will 
make a great mess just at the time when I have most 
visitors and when I ani most engaged and unable to super¬ 
intend invself. Would September be too late to do it?— 
M. L. 

[The best time for such work is immediately 
after flowering is completed, and, if possible, 
before the fresh growth is made. In reply to 
your inquiry as to whether September would be 
too late, this depends entirely upon circum¬ 


stances ; chiefly, however, how the work is 
accomplished, particularly the lifting and 
replanting. In your case, wo take it, the roots 
are well encased by brickwork, and if this be 
removed, say, from three sides (the fresh 
positions being in readiness), the ball of earth 
should be capable of being removed bodily by 
first working beneath the ball, then gradually 
sliding it on to planks and on to a strong mat 
or old carpet. This, gathered up at the corners, 
would retain much of the soil to the roots, and 
the plants could thuB be readily transferred. 
Should the soil fall away it is more than likely 
you will lose all the buds for the coming season. 
This is a strong reason for doing such work 
quite early in the year. If, however, you are 
prepared to run the risk, little or no harm 
would ensue to the plants from careful lifting in 
September. In any case give a thorough soak¬ 
ing of water at least three days prior to 
removal, and if the soil should appear loose 
make it moderately firm from the surface by 
ramming the day prior to shifting. To retain 
the soil to the i oots of what wo imagine to be 
old examples is a matter of supreme import¬ 
ance. ] 

Heating frame from greenhouse 

(J. R. Newton ).—We caunot agree with your 
suggestion of “tapping” the boiler, and even 
if it were possible, it is more than likely 
failure would result, as all the heat would 
naturally rise to the higher flow. We think 
your best plan would do to extend the frame 
lengthwise to the length of the greenhouse, 
and then heat it by connecting it with the 
return-pipe from the greenhouse. Such a con¬ 
nection can be dropped at will, and so long as 
it is just under the framework of the frame all 
is well. In this wav a single 4-inch pipe would 
be ample, and if Kept as near the glass as 
possible no loss in radiating surface would 
ensue. Such a connection would simply mean 
cutting the return-pipe in greenhouse at a con¬ 
venient point, inserting a tee-piece, connecting 
therewith a bend or swan-neck, whichever 
would be most convenient. It is quite possible 
the tee-piece alone would suffice, and from this 
working off on the straight-pipe. This, how¬ 
ever, could easily be decided by a knowledge of 
the present height of return-pipe in greenhouse, 
and the probable height of wall-plate for the 
frame. The connection at the boiler could be 
made to the return-pipe before reaching the 
boiler. At the highest point of pipe, and in its 
straight run before turning to the greenhouse, 
you would require a small tap or the ordinary 
open lead-pipe for vent. Should this arrange¬ 
ment provide too much frame for you, it will be 
easy to make it 4 feet or 5 feet wide, instead of 
the width as at present suggested. If from 
imperfect knowledge of surroundings our sug¬ 
gestion is not practicable, you must inform us if 
the greenhouse is a lean-to or span-roof, also 
height from ground of pipes as now fixed! 

Orassula coccinea —This is one of those 
good old greenhouse plants that have from some 
cause or other ceased to be popular. Not many 
years ago it was one of the most brilliant plants 
in collections of stove and greenhouse plants, 
for its natural season of flowering when grown 
in a greenhouse is from midsummer to the end 
of July, and gardeners are well aware that at 
that date there is not so much variety in plants 
that flower naturally as there is in May and 
early June. If half-a-dozen strong shoots are 
placed round the edge of a 4-inch pot they will 
soon strike root, and in the spring, if shifted 
into 6 inch pots, will produce many heads of 
blooms. The plants do not need very large 
pots, and quite large specimens may be grown 
in pots of from 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter. 
By cutting out the old straggling growths after 
flowering, the plants may be kept of useful size 
for a good many years.—J. G., Gosport. 


“The English Flower Garden.” —Thoroughly 
revised, unth full descriptions of all the best plants, their 
culture and arrangement , (beautifully illustrated. Medium 
Svo, 15s .; post free, 15s. tid. 

The same , bound in 2 vols.—sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book - 
sellers, etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have mode a9 a landscape gardener I owe to th« 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both." 
—J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. f| 
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or later are not to bo touched or disturbed till 
the following May, then take the glass off and 
draw away the soil. Let them remain a few 
weeks exposed, then move them oither into pots 
or where they are meant to be in the open 

f round. I have a round bed filled with Roses 
rooted thus, and I am very proud of it. They 
are just coming into bloom, and are very 
healthy. A. M. G. 


fair amount of blossom, and the following year 
an abundance. The Duke of Edinburgh may 
yet blossom at the points of the growths it is 
now making. Do not on any account cut either 
of the plants back now. Encourage them to 
grow as much as possible during the summer, 
and pinch out their points in September to assist 
in ripening the wood. Duke of Edinburgh 
Rose, treated as a pillar Rose, should be left 
almost unprunod, thinning out the growths if 
too crowded when it has been established a few 
years. ] 

Rose Marechal Niel on its own roots.— 

will be grateful if you will kindly tell me how to treat my 
Marechal Niel Rose now that it has done flowering. It is 
in an 8-inch pot. There are two shoots from it which 
bore between them 25 Roses. 1 had l»ent them clown 
early in spring, and now since they ceased flowering new 
shoots have started all along the old branches, and look 
very healthy. Ought I to cut the old ones? It seems 
almost a pity, and yet I fear the roots will be exhausted. 
There are over 20 new shoots. Ought I to put it into a 
larger pot?—A. M. G. 

[You have certainly been very successful to 
obtain twenty-five blossoms from a plant avith 
two growths growing in an 8-iuch pot. Of 
course, bending the growths into an horizontal 
position was mainly the cause of so many blooms 
appearing. Being such a vigorous grower the 
plant should certainly have a larger- pot at 
once ; in fact, a 13-incn pot or tub would not be 
too large. You must afford ample drainage and 
repot, giving a compost of two parts loam, 
one part well-decayed cow-manure, if pro¬ 
curable, or, failing the latter, that from a 
worn-out hot-bed would do. As you have 
been giving this plant a pinch of artificial 
manure each week, the soil is surely in a very 
rich condition. We should advise you to 
withhold this at present, as too much of 
these patent manures engenders a soft, sappy 
growth not conducive to a free-flowering 
habit. When plants have formed their 
flower-buds then they are helpful in modera¬ 
tion, and this small dose which would only 
cover a shilling cannot be called excessive, 
and, as you have proved, is distinctly 
beneficial. As the plant has a quantity of 
new growths you must be careful not to 
disturb the roots much. Merely remove the 
crocks and rub off the edges of the old ball 
of earth. Put some of the decayed manure 
immediately on the crocks. This will assist 
the drainage, besides affording food xvhen 
the roots reach the bottom. It will bo 
advisable to shade the plant for a few days, 
and also syringe it morning and evening. 
When it has recovered the repotting still 
keep the two main growths bent hori¬ 
zontally, and reduce the number of the 
remainder which arc now growing perpen¬ 
dicularly. We should say five growths on 
each branch would be ample. All the 
strength of the plant would go into these 
ten branches, and if they become well 
ripened by September they will give you 
the blossom next year. If you cannot very 
well allow the plant to grow in this manner, 
insert a Bamboo cane or two in the pot and tie 
the growths to these, taking care to afford as 
much light as possible to all, but on no 
account cut any of the growths back bej'ond 
reducing their number as advocated above.] 
Rose Daniel Lacombe (hybrid multi- 
flora).—This is a delightful rambling Rose. 
One thing is certain—that this will blossom on 
young plants, whereas some of the newer intro¬ 
ductions appear to be very shy in blooming. 
The chamois-yellow buds, if very tiny, are 
nevertheless extremely pretty, and the open 
flowers are at first flushed with clear rose, then 
change to white. A plant of this Rose covered 
with the pretty trusses of blossom has a very 
fine effect. The flowers have a musk-like 
odour, which points to the probability that it is 
a hybrid between R. multiflora and R. moschata. 

Rose Kronprinzessin Victoria (Bour¬ 
bon).—This sport from Souvenir de la Malmai- 
Bon is very beautiful. Its flowers are milk- 
white, suffused with a faint lemon tint, and are 
most attractive upon the plant and when cut. 
Like it 8 parent, it is lovely in the autumn as 
well as during the summer. It does not appear 
to be quite so free in growth as Souvenir, but it 
is not a bad grower. Grown as a bush it is 
first-rate. There is very little difference be¬ 
tween this kind and one introduced eight years 
later named Marie Th6r£se de la Devansaye. 
Certainly they are not both ; wantej. 
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A finer all-round white Rose than this Hybrid 
Noisette cannot be found. We have seen bushes 
and standards of great age like huge snowballs 
when in full bloom. For cemeteries there is no 
Rose to equal it. Its only drawback is that 
being a summer-flowering variety the grand 
effect is very fugitive. Nevertheless it is a 
Rose everyone should grow, either as a pyramid, 
a bush, or a standard. Be very careful in the 
pruning, and a huge bush will, in a short time, 
result. It may be easily raised from cuttings, 
and i9 largely used for pots by market growers, 
making a fine plant when well grown under 
glass. __ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Dr. Rouges (Tea-scented).—Apart from the 
delightful tint of colour of the flowers they are also very 
prettily formed, the petals not only being pointed similar 
to a Cactus Dahlia, but they are also curled at the edges. 
The plant, although of climbing habit, flowers very freely 
grown in bush form if the growths are left about 2 feet 
long when pruned. 

Rose Felicite Parmentler.— The old Roses of 
which the above is one of the loveliest can never entirely 
go out of cultivation. Though not a large Rose by any 
means, it flowers in good clusters, so that the plant is 
very showy when in full bloom. The exquisite warm 
flesh-pink colour of the outer petals and edges nearly 
white make it a great favourite. It must not be con¬ 
founded with F<ilicit4-Perp4tue, a totally different Rose. 

Rose W. A. Richardson with white 
blooms.— Would you kindly tell me what you think is 
the reason of W. A. Richardson Rose turning white as 
soon as the flowers are opened ? I have been told It is the 
sun, and that they want a north-west aspect.—J. B. 

[Undoubtedly this fine Rose develops a better 
colour when planted upon an east or north wall, 
or, failing that, a western aspect would be better 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

Seeing the note from “ E. D. J. ” in last week’s 
Gardening asking about rooting Rose-cuttings, 
and having been very successful with them, I 
think that perhaps my plan may interest your 
readers who, like me, are fond of flowers, Roses 
especially, but cannot afford to spend money on 
their purchase. Some years ago I commenced 
trying to root Roses, and for two years it was a 
failure. Then I saw in an American paper 
another way. I tried it, and since then I rarely 


Rose Mme. Plantier. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


lose any. Make a trench as for Celery. In the 
bottom put about 3 inches of river sand mixed 
with a little leaf-mould. I suppose silver-sand 
would be as good, but I had only the river sand. 
Get some wide-mouthed bottles, such as confec¬ 
tioners have for sweets, one for every three 
cuttings. Select the latter where a bloom has 
just been cut off, inserting the cuttings thus . •. 
in the sand (I use a thin pencil as a dibble), 
press them firmly, put the bottle over, draw the 
earth closely all round, leaving the top, which 
should be on a level with the surrounding earth, 
uncovered, so that the light will get down 
through the glass, and leave them alone. The 
best time to do this is in October, but I have 
done it in summer also ; indeed, my Marechal 
Niel Rose cuttings were put under the glass in 
June. After the old one flowered I was uncer¬ 
tain how to treat it, and wrote to Gardening 
for advice. I was told to cut it down pretty 
close, and not wishing to lose the branches I 
made five cuttings, treated them as I say, and 
everyone rooted. From one of them I had 
twenty-five blooms this year, and it was only 
two years ago I put in the cutting. I find some 
Roses more easily rooted than others, for exam¬ 
ple, Marechal Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, W. A. 
Richardson, Earl Dufferin, Crimson Rambler, 
La France, Jacqueminot, and some whose names 
aro not known to me, while Gloire de j 
Dijon was not at all so satisfactory, as several i 
mttings, though rooted^rfHed off. I foifcot to 
mention that the cuttimjb putd ifl in ffeithmfter 1 


than full south. One rarely finds thero badly- 
coloured blossoms upon the plants in the 
autumn months ; neither is it so addicted to 
this bad quality if grown as a bush Rose well 
out in the open garden, or, better still, on a 
Standard Brier. Try and strike some cuttings 
in August, for this Rose, in common with a 
number of the delightful Teas and Noisettes, 
on its own roots. Put the 
nice gritty soil, 


thrives splendidly 

cuttings in a shaded frame in w 
and you will not fail to root a good proportion 
of them. You should well thin this plant of 
yours of all small wood immediately the first 
crop of flowers is over. You will then obtain a 
fine display in the autumn. A little guano 
water applied now will also give the autumn 
buds more colour.] 

Pillar Roses not flowering:. — I have two Roses 
planted last October (Bouuuet d'Or and Mme. Pierre 
Cochet), and one (Duke of Edinburgh) planted two seasons 
ago, all grown os pillar Roses. They were all pruned fairly 
hard and are making good growth, but at present show 
no signs of bloom. What would you advise me to do with 
them ? Should I shorten some of the long shoots, or leave 
them to grow as they are ?—J. II., Stafford. 

[As Bouquet d’Or and Mme. Pierre Cochet 
were planted last October, you did quite the 
right thing in cutting them back rather hard 
this spring. This proceeding, however, has 
deprived you of blossom this season, but you 
have laid the foundation of two good pillar 
Roses. Next spring you must not prune at all, 
or, at least, merely tip the long growths the 
plants make this year, then you should have a 
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A PEEP INTO A NORTH LANCASHIRE 
ROCK GARDEN. 

It may be of some interest to readers of Gar¬ 
dening to give a few notes of a visit to a rock 
garden in Worth Lancashire, a part of England 
of which little notice is taken as a rule in 
gardening papers. Perhaps this may be because 
tnere are no people in this district who write 
habitually for such papers ; but it certainly is a 
most lovely part of England, and contains many 
garden lovers and many beautiful gardens. 
The rock garden in question is formed on 
natural rock, of the bluestone or slate forma¬ 
tion, though in places artificial rocks have had 
to be introduced. Being near the west coast, 
and also near the mountainous lake country, 
the district suffers to some extent from an 
excess of moisture, which in mild winters cer¬ 
tainly is a great drawback as far as many 
alpines are concerned ; but, on the other hand, 
the 6tronger-growing perennials—for the rock 
garden is not limited to alpines—flourish ex¬ 
ceedingly. Osmunda regalis is grown in great 
clumps at the foot of steep slopes, and snows 
its beautiful fronds to perfection, while the 
North American varieties, such as cinnamomea, 
gracilis, etc., are also being tried with success. 
Here, too, with the partial shade of some old 
trees of white Provence Rose, Trillium grandi- 
floruni grows freely, one clump having thifryear 
had 51 flowers, while Cypripedium spectabile 
shows a vigour rarely surpassed, and has its 
lovely flowers of great size. In this part of the 
garden, among many other damp-loving species, 
are grown Adiantum pedatum, ISauguinaria 
canadensis, Primula rosea, and many Ferns, 
with Mossy Saxifrages, making a picture at 
the time of my visit inexpressibly cool and 
refreshing to the eye. At a base of one of the 
steeper rocks Tropfeolum speciosum luxuriates 
in the shade afforded by Rhododendrons hang¬ 
ing over the rocks, its shoots sometimes 20 feet 
or 30 feet long, climbing into the bushes and 
hanging down in bright red festoons. A pretty 
effect has been introduced on one steep slope by 
a vigorous Ampelopsis Veitchi. The larger 
portion of the rock garden is on a slope facing 
north-west, though some parts face west and 
even south. Where borders are needed to 
paths, etc., the rough stone of the district is 
used, and alpines are allowed everywhere to 
creep over the stones and into the paths. Steps 
lead in several places up the steep rocks, and 
these lead to paths which wind through the 
rocks, while at various places stepping-stones 
have been placed to facilitate work among and 
observation of the plants. 

Among notable plants at present is a thriving 
colony of Ramondia, which bids fair before long 
to rival the vigour of those so well known in the 
Kew rock garden. Alpine Phloxes do well, 
that known as G. F. Wilson being a great 
favourite, while this year, Vivid, Model, Nel- 
soni, and many others have been beautiful. 
The Himalayan Androsaces are interesting, lanu¬ 
ginosa and sarmento9a in particular, the former 
lowering in great profusion later in the summer. 
Although it is found necessary here as else¬ 
where to keep the low-growing plants by them¬ 
selves, it iB found that often a good effect can 
be produced by planting here and there taller 
things whose stems are slender, and which do 
not, therefore, impede the view. Such, for 
example, are Aquilegias, Geums, and Verbascum 
phceniceum, the last being especially effective 
at present. On the higher slopes here and there 
are introduced Azilea mollis and other not too 
rampant shrubs, and these, while they are 
useful when in flower, also serve as a back¬ 
ground to other things. 

A small stream runs through part of the 
garden, and by this water fine-leaved plants are 
to be found. Funkia Sieboldi grows to immense 
size, its leaves being twice as fine as when 
planted in a comparatively dry place. Saxifraga 
peltata is also a feature, and the fine-coloured 
Rodgersia podophylla also does well. The 
stream leaves the garden by a succession of 
rocky pools which are an exceedingly pretty fea¬ 
ture. In one place is a sloping rock, very little 
out of the perpendicular, and some 20 feet high. 
Being of a soft nature it has been found possible 
to acclimatise silvery Saxifrages, alpine Pinks, 
and other plants in the many cracks and fissures 
on its surface. These now sow themselves, and 
the whole face is beginning to be ta mass of 
foliage, apparently ,'rowing pi tiJiS mfe. The 


effect when the Pinks, etc., are in flower is 
exceedingly good. Cistuses were doing fairly 
well, the lovely formosus flowering freely, 
florentinus and lusitauicus fairly well, but they 
suffer at times from the moist winters and late 
frosts. 

Some fifty species of Narcissus are grown 
here, though, of course, not flowering at the 
time of my visit. Leading from the rock 
garden are semi-wild plantations of these and 
other bulbs, and these in turn give place to the 
coppice which forms the boundary of the 
garden proper. Primulas do well, some, such 
as denticulate, and japonica, becoming perfect 
weeds. As many as 500 seeds of the latter 
were, I was told, collected in one season. P. 
rosea seeds occasionally, but not in such pro¬ 
fusion. I saw P. farinosa in full flower, revel¬ 
ling in the cool soil, while near it P. scotica had 
been equally good. It is impossible, within the 
limits of a short article, to name all or indeed 
many of the plants I came across, but sufficient 
will, I think, have been noted to show that 
there are in this out-of-the-way comer of 
England gardens which can produce a consider¬ 
able number of interesting plants. 

The Iris of various species, the Spiraeas, and 
other noble plants with fine foliage, the many 
alpines clustering on the slopes, all deserve 
passing mention, but I am reminded that space 
is limited, and I must, therefore, leave my 
readers to imagine the rest for themselves. 

June, 1900. North Lonsdale. 


EREMURI. 

There is a future in store for the best species of 
the Eremurus family in more than one phase of 
gardening, but, perhaps in no department will 
their towering and noble spires be seen to 
greater advantage than amid woodland 
scenery or similar surroundings. Not in the 
dense portions of the wood, or in the vicinity of 
copse or thicket should such things be planted 
perhaps, but in the more open and grassy spots, 
where a groundwork or background of Bracken 
is near, these imposing subjects would show up 
well. In the plants themselves there is much of 
that clear, definite character which requires 
isolation of a kind if we would see them well, 
and the very nature of the woodland, or the 
margins or approaches thereto, particularly when 
these also form a shelter that prevents a too 
early start into growth in spring, appear singu¬ 
larly suited to this fine group. More than this, 
these plants are eminently suited to the let- 
alone Bystem such as cannot be given these in 
the hardy border of good things or such-like 
places. This is important, because the varied 
nature and requirements of the border plants 
require attention in lifting and other matters at 
all sorts of different times. In this way the far- 
reaching roots may be considerably checked, for 
the larger plants spread their roots far and 
wide. In isolated groups there would be no fear 
of such disturbance, which is no small reason 
for planting in such-like places. The simplest 
way of treating the plants would be to dig out 
the soil deeply and plant several in a colony, so 
that a fine display would result at flowering 
time. These plants have been recently seen at 
the fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, at Westminster, in the finest 
condition, and have attracted attention by 
the remarkable display. For those who possess 
large gardens there is in these plants much to 
commend their free use. 

As regards their culture, this can be summed 
up very quickly, so far, indeed, as the essential 
details are concerned. A chief point is to plant 
well, and then allow the subject to develop to 
the flowering point, which from the seed is a 
Blow process. Good-sized plants are now to be 
had, however, and these, if planted aright and 
in season, will not long try the patience of any¬ 
one. For preference a deep rich sandy clay is 
about as good as could be wished ; but as the 
plants have flowered well in other classes of 
soils widely removed from this, it would not be 
wise to regard such a soil as at all essential. In 
it, however, the plants are usually very robust. 
Where moisture is not far off, however, they do 
quite well in that light, boggy soil, a sort of 
dark, heath-like sou ; therefore, any good 
bodied soil well enriched will not be found 
wanting in this respect. Good in depth and 
area, to admit of the roots going where they 
will, is an important matter. Of the greater 


import, perhaps, so far as it concerns the future, 
i 9 the time of planting. The transfer is least 
felt, perhaps, when this is done in early autumn 
—say in late September or in October. As the 
plants start very early into growth—even before 
winter frost has gone these Eremuri may be seen 
on the move, particularly those of the E. 
robustus type—the importance of early plant* 
ing cannot well be over-rated. This much 
accomplished, there is little else to fear beyond 
securing to the newly-planted crowns a thorough 
watering in the event of a dry spring succeed¬ 
ing the planting. A chief enemy, perhaps, is 
the late spring frosts; therefore, select a 
northern exposure, where the most uniform 
conditions prevail and where fluctuations would 
be less felt. Some may be planted where thin 
groups of Rhododendrons already exist, as 
these plants would afford shelter in early spring 
against frosts. On the whole, however, the 
separate position will be best, whether it be in 
the woodland or in bold groups in the larger 
rock gardens. The most distinct kinds are : 
robustus, of which a form is called Elwesianus, 
the stems of these being 9 feet high and loaded 
with pink flowers ; Bungei, yellow and much 
dwarfer ; and himalaicus, pure white, 7 feet to 
8 feet in height, and densely clothed with 
bloom. E. J. 


THE GOOD INFLUENCE OF A GARDEN. 
I have been a constant reader of Gardening 
from its beginning, mid my family has acquired 
the same habit. I have wondered if many have 
cultivated a taste for gardening in the way we 
have done. I had for some years an old- 
fashioned garden just outside a town—not large 
enough to employ a constant gardener. My 
children were young, and several of them at a 
day school; it was a rule that part of every 
evening was spent in work in the garden. We 
had quite a small unheated greenhouse and a 
frame or two. The best of seeds were purchased 
early in the spring, and such plants as Petunias, 
Salpiglossis, Coreopsis, Asters, Pansies, Fox- 

§ loves, and many others, were raised, all being 
uly potted up when large enough to handle, 
and hardened off in time to renew the beds at 
the beginning of June, when bulbs. Polyan¬ 
thuses, etc., were over. Throughout the summer 
no stale blooms were allowed to be an eyesore, 
for the younger children were always anxious to 
cut these off. A good supply of water, a tank, 
and many water-cans kept all employed till 
dark or bedtime. The manner of pruning 
Roses and other things, and schemes for bed¬ 
ding out our annuals, provided much conversa¬ 
tion and gave scope for intelligence. 

The home garden now is in the country, 
with much wider possibilities, the family some¬ 
what scattered. The eldest daughter has a charm¬ 
ing home, and having means has fully developed 
the gardening taste. All the boys compare 
gardening notes by correspondence, and the 
progress of the home Magnolia, Wistaria, Bank- 
sian Rose, Honeysuckle, Roses, etc., has to be 
faithfully reported. Specimens of all regularly 
find their way through the Parcel Post to deco¬ 
rate the several homes, one in far-off Australia 
exchanging seeds and reporting growth of 
plants. We can boast of about 20 flower beds 
now. Plants are still raised from seed each 
spring, and the greatest enthusiasm felt over 
them from start to finish. Flowering shrubs, 
of which we have a good stock, are pruned and 
cared for, and well repay the trouble. The 
good health and cheerfulness with which the 
whole family is blessed are, I believe, greatly the 
outcome of the early training in gardening, as 
distinct from the mere love of flowers. 

Somerset. 


Tufted Pansy Nellie Cruse.— Among 
the newer Tufted Pansies this variety is at 
times one of the most chaste and beautiful. 
Although distributed for the first time in 1898, 
the kind is not so widely known as it should be. 
The flowers are large, and during cool weather 
attain very large proportions. The blossoms 
are of the purest white, with a pretty yellow 
eye and rayless. The growth is strong and 
vigorous, and not quite so tufted as in many 
others. The blossoms, however, sometimes 
sport and develop upper petals of a blush 
colour, and not unfrequently the blossoms are 
striped a rosy-lavender colour.—D. B. C, 
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EFFECTIVE GROUPING IN THE 
GARDEN. 

Although the delightful pictures obtainable 
from the herbaceous border and wild garden are I 
many and diverse, numbers of these are, unfor¬ 
tunately, laid out with little or no thought for 
artistic grouping. In the geometrical or carpet¬ 
bedding, which so long held sway in our gardens, 
but is now, happily, on the wane, time and 
labour were unstintingly expended in careful ! 
arrangement of the subjects employed, but too 
often, in the herbaceous bonier, perennials are ! 
planted with but little regard to their colours 
and heights, with the result that, instead of a 
picture satisfying the eye both in colour and 
form, an incongruous medley of clashing tints is 
produced, which has led those who are ignorant 


£ 


will form a neutral connecting link between the 
subdued tints of the opposing colours. In advo¬ 
cating the value of colour-gradations, however, 
the effectiveness of colour contrasts should by 
no means be ignored, as in certain quarters it 
appears to be by those who have become adepts 
in the former system, for many of the most 
charming garden pictures owe this beauty to 
such contrasts. In the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion we are afforded an instance of happy group¬ 
ing, in which the tall, pale blue spires of Del¬ 
phinium Belladonna rise from a mass of the 
white Campanula laetiflora. Other white Cam¬ 
panulas, such as C. grandis alba and C. persici- 
folia alba, are also valuable for grouping with 
Delphiniums, while the well-known Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis alba) is effective in 
the early autumn when rearing its lofty flower- 


1 constitute the garden’s chief charm. The general 
effect of the well-ordered herbaceous border 
should be one of harmoniously-blended colours 
; which occasional contrasts serve to enhance. 

S. W. F. 


Group of tall Ilairbells and Delphiniums. 


of the possibilities appertaining to a thought¬ 
fully-planned border, to sweepmgly stigmatise 
what should be one of the most attractive por¬ 
tions of the garden as a “confused muddle.’’ 
Suave colour gradations are especially fascina¬ 
ting both in the mixed border and in the wild 
garden, and may be arranged for without 
trouble if the times of blooming and the tints of 
the flowers are considered previous to planting. 
Discordant hues, such as those of the scarlet 
Oriental Poppy and the rose-purple which is so 
common in many of the herbaceous P.eonies, 
should be rigidly kept apart, but they may be 
admitted into the same border without pro¬ 
ducing an inharmonious effect by surrounding 
each with allied tints, gradually becoming paler 
in shade as they recede further from the highest 
note of colour until they, merge into a soft tone 
of cream-white, flesh-pink, OLp|le ruMitij, that 


spikes from a bieadth of the dwarf Aster 
amellus bessarabicus. The association of a 
colony of the w’hite Madonna Lily with the 
fawn-brown Day Lily (Hemerocallis fulva) 

P resents an attractive colour picture, while other 
appy combinations are the deep blue English 
Iris and Astilbe (Spir;ea) japonica, Alstrcemeria 
aurantiaca, with its brilliant orange flower- 
heads, and the metallic-blue Sea Holly (Eryn- 
gium Oliverianum), the pale sulphur Paris 
Daisy, with the deep l lue of Salvia patens, and 
the white Japanese Anemone, with a background 
.of scarlet Virginian Creeper. Many other 
pleasing colour contrasts will occur to those who 
study flowers with on eye to such associations. 
Contrasts, however exquisite they may be, must 
be used with moderation, for a border filled 
with a succession of colour-contrasts would 
entirely lack that fin e of repcse that should 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Auriculas.—I have a fine lot of two- 
year-old Auriculas which have got a little too large, and 
which I wish to increase to give to friends. Would you 
kindly inform me through your paper the best way to 
increase them and the right time of the year?—W 
Hillikr. 

[Do not be hasty in dividing your two-year-old 
Auriculas, as next year they should bloom more 
I fully than they yet have. But if you specially 
wish to increase or obtain a stock from them, 

I you can at once, if you like, take off with a 
sharp knife some of the off shoots that 
have, no doubt, ere now, formed just a 
few roots, and if you will dibble them 
in under a north wall in sandy soil, and 
cover up with a handlight, they will be 
well rooted to lift and dispose of in the 
autumn. Failing a handlight, fill a deal 
box that is some 12 inches by 18 inches, 
and is 6 inches deep, with good sandy 
soil. Dibble the off-shoots into that 
3 inches apart, water, stand in shade, 
and cover up with a large piece of glass. 
If you have many off-shoots, then use 
more boxes, or you may allow your 
plants to remain as they are until the 
end of September, then lift them. Divide 
them, carefully preserving some roots 
to each piece, and then replant what 
you wish to keep, and give away the 
rest. But by doing as first advised you 
get better rooted plants in the autumn, 
and do not disturo the plants wanted to 
bloom next year. If the plants are now 
carrying some seed-pods, allow those to 
ripen, which they should do in about a 
fortnight, but do not gather them until 
some burst to show that the seed is quite 
ripe. Sow that, or a portion of it, at 
once, as germination is so much better 
from new seed than from that which is 
eight months old. Sow one or two pans 
with seed and you will thus soon have 
plenty more plants. Save seed only 
from the very best and finest flowei^. ] 

Sedum azoideum variegatum.— Can 

you give me any information as to Sedum azoi¬ 
deum variegatum t Is it hardy, and what should 
be its treatment ? Any information would be 
acceptable.— Staxiiopb. 

[This plant is not sufficiently hardy to 
endure our winters in the open, and 
will therefore require pot culture and 
frame protection. It may be grown 
quite readily in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sharp grit or sand ; or, if you 
could get some good loam and old mor¬ 
tar-rubbish— say, two-thirds loam and 
one-third old mortar—mix well and pot 
firmly, the plants will do quite well. 
What these plants object to is the 
manure; they are best in soils that are 
rather poor. Give a liberal root room in 
the pot and no half measures about 
making the soil quite firm by pressing 
all round, and this, too, from the bottom 
upwards. The plant is sometimes em¬ 
ployed for bedding in the summer time, 
as— e.y. , carpeting the soil when larger 
plants are used in isolated examples, so to 
speak. Occasionally it is grown as a 
pot plant and suspended in a basket, 
i preferring a sunny position, which with firm 
soil will assist to retain the best type of 
variegation in the plants. Cuttings root freely 
in rather dry sand or very sandy soil kept 
rather dry. In winter a dry, airy position 
free from frost is essential ; moisture in any 
degree of excess is fatal to it then. As you 
observe, these plants are certainly interest¬ 
ing, but there is no work wholly devoted to 
j them. Some of the more distinct species 
are referred to in the majority of text books ; 
but the information given in such books is 
merely descriptive and botanical: Detailed 
J information as to culture is most usually absent; 

I the great bulk, however, are Quite at home in 
the soil given above, provided a thorough 
drainage is also afforded in the pots. ] 

Planting hardy flowers (May Fly).— 

1 For the major portion, as: the season is now far 
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advanced, you will do well to wait until the 
early autumn, and then purchase plants. There 
are others, however, that would be better if 
planted at once, and if the position is ready we 
would certainly suggest planting this portion 
at once. An instance of what we mean may be 
cited in the German or Flag Iris so called. 
Planted soon after flowering is finished is far 
the best time where this can be done. The 
Pyre thrums, too, are beat if early planted, yet 
in warm soils we would plant at any time. It 
would, of course, be best to carry out the work 
all at one time, say during September or early 
October. We certainly advise plants in prefer¬ 
ence to seedlings for the bulk, but by raising 
seedlings you could make additions later on, fill 
up gaps, and so forth. To make the display 
you require, however, you will need some good 
distinct sorts, witli knowledge of heights, 
colour, etc. What we suggest is selections of 
the more distinct and bold and showier things, 
such as Delphiniums, Perennial Sunflowers, 
Phloxes, Lupines, Heleniums, Kniphofias, Irises, 
Rudbeckias, Pieonies, Christmas and Lenten 
Roses, Lathyrus, Coreopsis, Anemones in 
variety, Columbines, Polemoniums, Pyrethrums, 
CEnotheras, Lychnis, Heuchera, Iberis, Day 
Lilies, Geums, Gentians, Eryngiums, Eremuri, 
Doronicums, Dictamnus, Spiraeas, Campanulas, 
Arnebia ecliioides, Achilleas, and Oriental 
Poppies. Such bulbous-rooted things as Montbre- 
tias, Hyacinth us candicans, Lilies, Alstrcemerias, 
Anthericums, Spanish Irises, and the like, could be 
added. Plant in groups, say, of threes, or in 
some such way. This arrangement would give 
greater immediate effect, and would not require 
any greater number of plants for the border, 
as the groups so arranged would require more 
room. 


A RAILWAY-STATION GARDEN. 
(Reply to "D. B., Glamorgan.”) 

We heartily commend the idea you have in 
mind, and trust you may be more successful 
another year. There are hosts of good hardy 
perennials, bold, showy, enduring subjects, 
requiring but little time expended on them each 
year, and plants that do away entirely with 
seed raising and the like. For the present we 
give you a list of plants to fill the gap you 
mention ; all these are quite hardy ana cheap. 
German or Flag Iris, even the common blue 
makes a fine show, often as many as 50 spikes 
to a clump. Then Oriental Poppies, crimson, 
orange, and vermilion ; also Papaver nudicaule 
in variety. Single and double Pyrethrums 
are, fine ; these may be had in crimson, white, 
carmine, and pink, and make a grand display. 
Anemone Bylveatris, white ; Campanula persici- 
folia alba, white; C. Van Houttei, blue; C. 
glomerata speciosa, violet - blue ; Coreopsis 
grandiflora, golden, wonderfully free, Au- 
brietias for the edgings, Gentiana acaulis, 
Trollius, white, and blue Lupines, Delphiniums 
in variety, blue and violet shades ; Aquilegia 
chrysantha, yellow; Monarda didyma, crim¬ 
son ; perennial Candytuft, white ; Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum, yellow ; Centaurea 
montana rubra, red-pink ; Armeria cephalotes 
rubra, red, are showy subjects that you 
may plant now or you may leave till early 
autumn. The Irises and Pyrethrums are those 
most necessary to plant now, because of making 
growth for flowering next year. These two 
groups are highly important for the season you 
name, and would in all probability attract very 
large numbers. Then in autumn you could 
purchase mixed or separate colours of the 
Spanish Irises that flower rather later than the 
above. By raising Sweet Peas in pots in 
frames, planting out in May quite early, you 
may also get these to flower in the period you 
mention. By the time this reaches you the 
Daffodils will have died down naturally, and 
you may lift them or trim the dead leaves off. 
The better way, however, would be to plant 
them rather deep, say 6 inches or 8 inches, and 
mark the positions so that they may be perma¬ 
nent. You should also introduce by degrees 
some of the better kinds of Paeonia sinensis; 
these flowef much later than P. officinalis and 
are showy in the extreme. In short, there is 
no reason why you should not rely entirely upon 
hardy things for your display through the year, 
employing bulbs in spring, Tufted Pansies 
freely among the other plants in early summer. 
Sunflowers, Tritomaa, ifnd StarworU in autumn, 
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together with early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
ana the like. Here and there for May and 
early June you could introduce some bushes of 
Azalea mollis, planting in peat; few things are 
more delightful, and nothing among shrubs so 
much admired. 


Scilla peruviana.— This is certainly a gem, 
and one of the latest flowering of the Scillas. It is 
nearly a foot high, with Urge, brood leaves, and the 
numerous blue flowers in umbels rise like a pyramid above 
them. It is well worth growing in the rock garden or in 
front of the herbaceous border in sheltered gardens.— 
E. E. St. Pai l, Bath. 

Ononis fruticosa. —One of the prettiest of the 
Rest Harrow’s, covered with dense tufts of pale pink 
flow'ers, this is just now’ quite one of the plants one 
would not pass unnoticed. High up in the rock garden or 
in the front of a good herbaceous border it is more worthy 
of a good place than many plants often mentioned.— 
E. E. 8t. Pai’L, Bath. 

Tufted Pansy Marguerite. -This is quite new, 
and should be grow’n by all interested in the less pro¬ 
nounced shades of colour in which the Tufted Pansies are 
now to be obtained. The colour is a lovely soft primrose, 
with a rich yellow, almost orange, eye, and the blossoms 
are rayless, giving them a very refined and neat appear¬ 
ance. The habit is compact and the plant is very frie 
flowering. The blossoms, which possess plenty of sub¬ 
stance, are produced on long, stout footstalks, w’hiuh 
bring the flowers nicely above the green ■foliage of the 
plant. A few plants of this variety grouped in a border 
or arranged in a small bed by themselves are very effec¬ 
tive.— C. A. II. 

Crown Imperials. —I have along bed, in the centre 
of which is a row of Crow’n Imperials. A number of 
these have formed seed-pods, and do not seem inclined to 
die down, which looks unsightly amongst the summer 
bedding plants. Will it hurt them to cut them down ?— 
M. L. 

[The stems may he cut down at once, as no harm will 
ensue. Another year, if you do not wish for the seed, we 
W’ould suggest you early remove the pods, as the maturing 
of these only tends to weaken the corms.] 

Outdoor Carnations.— Kindly tell me what is the 
matter with my outdoor Carnations ? Many of them go 
like enclosed specimen, though I have obtained young 
plants from widely different sources and planted them in 
different parts of my garden. Please suggest remedy.— 
L. B. 

[Your Carnations have evidently been attacked by 
wireworm or the Carnation maggot—two very destructive 
pests. Have you grown the Carnations two years run¬ 
ning in the same ground ? If so, failure is sure to follow, 
as Carnations must have fresh quarters every year.] 

Planting 1 out seedling hardy plants.—I 

have some seedlings of Carnations, Scabious, Brompton 
Stocks, Geums, Antirrhinums, Violas, Aquiledos, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Iceland Poppies, and Gaillardias which have just 
got their third leaves. Should I plant these out when 
large enough, or keep over the winter in a small green¬ 
house, which can he heated by an oil-stove ?— Tyro. 

[We would advise you to plant these out 
when large enough into their permanent quar¬ 
ters. By doing so they will get well estab¬ 
lished and will bloom freely next year. It is 
only waste of time and space to trouble about 
keeping them over the winter. If the weather 
is dry give them a good watering now and again, 
and to retain the moisture mulch with some 
rotten manure if you can obtain it.] 

Sedum Sleboldl.— Will you kindly tell me name of 
enclosed, with a few directions for growing it successfully ? 
When should plants be divided to increase stock ?—C. 

[Your plant is Sedum Sieboldi. There is also 
a kind with variegated foliage. Potted in good, 
rather heavy loam, to which some sharp sand 
and some old mortar rubbish have been added, 
there is little difficulty in growing this plant 
well. Firm potting and good free drainage are 
essential, with plenty of moisture in summer 
and very little in winter. The plant is nearly 
hardy, but does not give the best results when 
treated as if absolutely hardy, and is best on a 
shelf in cool greenhouse for the winter.] 

Lifting Narcissus bulbs.— A number of beds in 
my garden have a spring border of Narcissus and Daffo¬ 
dils. I want to fill them with autumn flowers, hut the 
Narcissus leaves are still strong and green. I am told it 
hurts the bulbs to cut them off. Some I intend to trans¬ 
plant later, but am not ready for this. Could these be 
lifted and left to die down in an odd corner? What can I 
do with the ones I do not want to move ?—M. L. 

[Your bulbs are now sufficiently matured that 
you may lift any you wish and lay them in soil 
to finish off. Those you wish to leave where 
they are will not now suffer materially by the 
removal of the foliage, unless indeed yours are 
exceptionally late. Near London the large 
collections are quite finished off and ready for 
lifting. During the last few days most kinds 
have collapsed rapidly, and seed-pods are fully 
ripe and casting the seeds. You need not, 
therefore, have any fear at this advanced date, 
though a month earlier the same would not 
apply.] 

Tree Pfflonies, a host in themselves and 
gorgeous whilst they last, are very slow 
growers, and have a reputation for dying 


when any attempt is made at disturbance. In 
this respect they hardly differ from other 
plants whose size is in diminutive proportion to 
their years, especially when removal is 
attempted at the wrong season, but catch them 
just when the buds are swelling in April, and 
plants of thirty or forty years’ growth may be 
lifted in safety. The Tree and herbaceous 
Peonies should not be planted together, as they 
do not blend well—at least, not so well as some 
other plants, notably the old light and dark 
monthly China Roses, or that rare old favourite, 
the common Lavender. 

OHST8AHTB1HUHB, 

WORK AMONG THE PLANTS. 

At the present time there is plenty of work 
among plants grown for exhibition. The final 
potting of all types of these pluits should be 
nearly completed, if this lus not been already 
accomplished. The plants, which were stood 
together in batches in order to keep the soil 
moist, this encouraging growth as soon as they re¬ 
covered from the check experienced when dually 
potted, should now be ready for arranging on 
the standing ground, in which quarter they are 
to remain for the next three months. A good 
position ft r t‘ie summer quarters of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown in pots is an undoubted advantage, 
and if an open, yet protected, position can De 
secured, so much the better. If possible, 
arrange the plants in rows running from north 
to south, standing them on boards, slates, tiles, 
or anything of this kind to prevent the ingress 
of worms, which quickly become a serious 
trouble, interfering with proper root-action and 
clogging the drainage also. Rows of galvanised 
wire should have been previously erected for 
the support of the plants, and the stakes 
inserted in each pot for that purpose. Stout 
wooden or iron standards should be erected at 
each end of the row, and further support 
afforded by other standards inserted in the 
ground some 10 feet to 15 feet from each other. 
Two rowB of wire should answer the purpose 
in most cases, the lower one being fixed about 
3 feet, and the upper one between 5 feet and 
6 feet from the ground. Care should be observed 
when fixing the wire that it is tightly strained, 
and, most important of all, the fastenings of the 
wire rendered absolutely secure. If space can 
be spared, arrange the pots a foot to 15 inches 
apart, this leaving ample space for the strong 
growths to develop, ana also ensuring the proper 
ripening of the wood, without which it is not 
possible to obtain high class flowers. If the 
plants have not been staked this should be done 
at once. Bamboo canes of varying lengths to 
suit the height of each individual plant have 
many advantages; they are clean and neat in 
appearance, and last several years. Stout 
Hazel stakes, however, are good and reliable, 
and in country districts where they are easily 
obtainable, and at a very low cost, growers 
should take advantage of them. Make the 
point of the stakes nice and sharp, so that they 
may be stuck into the soil without causing 
damage to the roots. The stake should be 
inserted at a good distance from the stem of the 
plant. When tying, sufficient room should be 
left for the stems to develop, and then all will 
be well. The stakes should be tied very tightly 
to the cross wires just described, tarred twine, 
soft, pliable wire, or strong raffia answering the 
purpose very well. I should have mentioned 
earlier what an advantage it is to arrange the 
plants in order of height. The effect is pleasing, 
full advantage is taken of air and sunshine, the 
plants are not shaded, and the collection is 
more easily attended to. 

Already the plants are branching out into 
free growth, and the time is not far distant 
when some of the earliest plants will be showing 
the first “ crown ”-bud, although if this were 
deferred until the end of July it would be much 
better in most cases. The growths branching 
away from the period of the plant’s life when 
the “ break ”-bud was developed should be tied 
out as they progress. Supposing three shoots 
are being grown on, the central shoot should be 
Becured to the Btake inserted in the pot, the 
two outer ones being tied to the other short 
stakes which were previously secured to the 
cross wires in an upright position. This will 
then leave the shoots tied out in fan-like form, 
under which conditions they thrive wonderfully 
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well. Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests. 
Green and black-fly may be removed by dusting 
with Tobacco powder, and it is well at this 
period to dust the points of the shoots occasion¬ 
ally, which renders them distasteful to other 
pests, in which the “jumper” and earwig are 
included. The leaf-mining maggot is trouble¬ 
some in some seasons, and the only effectual 
method of preventing its ravages is to release 
them from the tissues of the leaves by the aid 
of a penknife. This must be done immediately 
the insect is first seen, or the leaves will quickly 
become disfigured. K. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR 

GLASSES. 

Few people realise the value of these flowers 
for indoor decoration. Nothing can l>e learned 
from the professional bououet-maker except 
what to avoid. He will uo nothing without 
wires, and if Carnations are used for bouquets, 


FRUIT. 


MULCHING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
In dry weather the valuo of a covering of some 
kind of manure over the roots of plants is very 
great. In the fruit garden Apples on the 
Paradise and Pears on the Quince will be much 
benefited by a mulch of good manure 2 inches 
thick spread on the surface as far os the rootB 
extend. It is difficult to keep the roots suffi¬ 
ciently moist without something of the kind, 
even when water is plentiful and can be easily 
applied. Watering at any time is not an un¬ 
mixed good. In very dry weather unless the 
surface is mulched the water rapidly evaporates, 
leaving the surface soil in a harsh, unfavourable 
condition. Where the appearance of manure is 
objectionable it is an easy matter to draw away 
a little of the surface soil and scatter it over the 
manure. When the latter is applied this will 
keep the birds from scratching it about and 
making the garden untidy during very hot, dry 
weather. It is next to impossible to keep 



Flowers of Picotee Kedbraes in a vase. 


they are usually stiffly wired and sticking out 
of the bouquet with the greatest regularity. 

The illustration we give to-day is an arrange¬ 
ment of flowers of a pretty border variety of 
Picotee named Red braes. The flowers, as will 
be seen, have been cut with a few Bprays of 
foliage and loosely dropped into the glass. It 
is always advisable if possible to use the foliage 
of the plant from which the flowers have been 
cut, as in the case of the Daffodil, nothing look¬ 
ing so well as its own leafage. A very good 
way with Carnations is to grow eeedlings, using 
the foliage of the single ones or that of the 
double kinds that are of no value. A few flowers 
with some buds half opened, and other buds in 
a green state with a few Bprays of leafage, 
prjduce a fine effect, using always self-coloured 
kinds if possible. 


As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , ice desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months, a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the mod usefxd or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue, which will be markfidjhus \* r 
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surface-rooting fruit-trees in really good condi¬ 
tion in a dry time without mulching. Straw¬ 
berries are generally mulched down as soon as 
the blossoms are set, if not earlier, and a mulch 
of manure or even the lawn-mowings scattered 
between the rows of Raspberries adds much to 
the weight and value of the crop. Wall-trees, 
especially those trees growing against south 
walls, often suffer from lock of moisturo from 
June till the crop is ripening, and a mulch would 
keep the roots comfortable and the foliage 
healthy and free from red-spider. But as soon 
as the crop is gathered the manure or whatever 
mulching has been used should be removed to 
let the sunshine warm the roots, and by its 
action ripen the foliage and harden the wood. 
Among plants cultivated for their flowers only, 
Roses, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Carnations, Pansies, 
Asters, Stocks, etc., are much benefited by a 
surface covering of manure. It is possible, of 
course, to grow good flowers without mulching 
where the toil has been thoroughly cultivated, 
but there is a great saving of labour in the use 
of a few loads of manure spread over the roots, 
and when it is necessary to water during a pro¬ 
longed drought the nutriment in the manure is 
carried down to the roots, adding size to the 
blossoms and health and vigour to the foliage. 
Well rotted manure forms the best material lor 


mulching, but if this cannot be obtained in 
sufficient quantities for the purpose, other 
materials, such as charred refuse, and in some 
instances coal ashes where the only object 
sought was to check evaporation, may be used, 
and 2 inches of loose surface soil stirred fre¬ 
quently with the hoe tend to keep the moisture 
in the land and the roots cool. In many 
instances, if more hoeing and less watering 
were done, the plants would thrive better. 
Mere surface watering often does more harm 
than good by the encouragement given to the 
production of surface roots only. The natural 
tendency of the roots is to go dowmwards in 
search of moisturo in hot, dry weather. It is 
true in the case of fruit-trees that this down¬ 
ward tendency, if it proceeds far, leads to dis¬ 
organisation of growth and is destructive of 
fertility, simply because without warmth as 
well as moisture the wood will not mature 
sufficiently to produce fertile blossoms. In 
extreme coses there may be an entire absence of 
flowers, and under such conditions there can, of 
course, be no fruit. Hence the value of a 
mulch of manuro on the surface over the roots 
of fruit-trees in hot, dry weather to keep the 
roots within the influence of solar heat, so that 
the wood may be properly built up and 
matured. 

A mulch of some kind, either in the shape of 
a covering of manure or a loose, freely-stirred 
surface, is absolutely necessary for most vege¬ 
tables, but especially Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, Celery, Globe Artichokes, Vegetable 
Marrows, ridge Cucumbers, etc. To have 
Radishes good and crisp in hot seasons they 
should be sown in drills, and the spaces l>etween 
the rows covered with short-manure. In the 
use of a mulch everybody will, of course, be 
guided by his own circumstances and the 
character of the soil he is dealing with. At the 
present time there are very few' gardens with a 
sufficient water supply to meet a hot, dry 
summer, and where the water supply is abun¬ 
dant the means of distribution is totally 
inadequate. A few loads of manure will go a 
long way in mulching, and will keep things up 
to the mark with an occasional soaking of water. 
In thia island home of ours we never have too 
much sunshine if the proper means are taken to 
keep the moisture within reach of the roots. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Sulphur fumes. —At this season amateurs 
are frequently at a loss to know what to do 
when mildew makes its appearance on Vines, 
Roses, etc., and I have seen a good deal of 
mischief done by the use of sulphur. Although 
it is one of the best remedies if dusted on the 
mildewed parts, or applied to hot-water pipes 
that are only gently heated, it is one of the 
most deadly things if burnt in the house. Many 
a novice has had to regret a remedy that is 
really worse than the disease if not applied 
with caution. Now that there are so many 
other remedies I would advise all those who 
are in any doubt as to how to use sulphur to 
leave it alone, or they may find their leaves 
looking like brown paper.—J. G., Qosj>ort. 

Grapes falling.— Will you kindly tell me what is 
the matter with enclosed Grapes? I believe No. 1 is 
Muscat of Alexandria. The fruit sets badly every year, 
and you will notice the foliage has a very bad colour, and is 
spotted. The diseased leaves always appear about this 
tune on the sublaterals, and some gradually die off at the 
tips. No. 2 is Alicante. I have noticed the spots on them 
each year—in fact, am obliged to cut away a good many— 
and, as you will sec. they only set at places. The Vine 
appears healthy and shows plenty of Grapes. All the 
Vines are planted inside, and are not forced, no fire-heat 
being used.— Exqi ibeh. 

[The very fact of your not using fire-heat 
explains the whole thing. The two Grapes you 
mention—Muscat of Alexandria and Alicante— 
require more heat than any others to enable 
them to set their fruit freely, artificial fertilisa¬ 
tion being necessary. Muscat of Alexandria, to 
do it well, must have a house to itself. Want 
of heat is undoubtedly the cause of failure. ] 
Strawberry Lady Suffield— This is a 
very distinct Strawberry, and one of the highest 
flavoured, combining as it does distinctly the 
Hautbois flavour with that of British Queen. 
It appears to be a free cropper and a healthy 

S ower, the fruits not over-large, but quite 
rge enough for all but those w ho care most for 
monstrosities. The high quality possessed by 
pot-grown fruits shows this kind to be of the 
highest class, and one thatjjs tiound to become 
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a standard variety with all who appreciate 
quality. One can only hope that it wifi prove 
to be a variety suitable for all gardens. 

Mildew on Vines.—I have some Vines in a glass 
Verandah, 12 feet high at the back and 8 feet at the front, 
10 ffeet wide, 25 feet long. There are only three small 
lights, 18 inches wide, let down for top ventilation, and 
two double doors for the front. The Vines bear fairly 
well, but get spoiled with mildew. The place is used as a 
lounge, and in showery weather the ventilators have to 
be shut all day. The mildew is just appearing again. I 
painted the rods in winter with Gishurst. The roots are 
outside, and have no border, but gravel paths, lawn, and 
flower-beds. Could you tell me why flowering plants as 
Geraniums and Fuchsias will not do in it V—J. B. 

[Deficient ventilation is the main cause of 

J rour trouble with the mildew. The roof venti- 
ation is not sufficient, and then the doors are 
set open, and a rush of air sets in which is very 
likely to bring mildew. The fact that the Vines 
are growing in the natural soil, provided they 
get water enough, would not bring mildew, 
though it might lower the character of the pro¬ 
duce. Improve the ridge ventilation and keep 
the doors closed till July, and in dry weather 
give some support to the roots, and the Grapes 
will improve. Try Ewing’s Mildew Composi¬ 
tion, which can be obtained from your seedsman. 
Perhaps the place is too shaded for the Gera¬ 
niums to succeed.] 

Apple Lord Suffleld cankered.— Will you 
kindly tell me the cause of a young Apple-tree, Lord 
Suffleld, bursting the bark on several branches, and the 
remedy ?— Novicb. 

[The bursting of the bark on your Lord 
Suffield Apple-tree is caused by canker. It is a 
very common affection of this variety, and is 
one reason why it is less popular than it used to 
be. Canker is natural to some varieties, per¬ 
haps because the wood is softer than is that of 
others; but it invariably proceeds from the 
roots getting into poor ana perhaps sour sub¬ 
soil. As your tree is a young one, we advise 
you to have it carefully .lifted in October next, 
have the roots neatly pruned, then replant it 
shallow, keeping the roots as near the surface 
as possible, but putting a mulch of long manure 
over them after the planting is done. Still, 
now you can pare on the edges of the burst 
places, and mixing some paraffin with clay and 
soft-soap, making a thin paste, well dab the 
pared places with it, as that may kill the fungus 
which invariably follows when bark is injured. 
Opinions differ as to whether the fungus Nectria 
ditissima is the cause or the effect of canker; 
but there is the undoubted fact known to all 
fruit growers that so long as the roots are in 
good soil, not deep, and get fed with some 
manure, canker does not give trouble.] 

Standard Apple-trees.— Early last year I planted 
two late-keeping Apple-trees. One blossomed all right, 
but no fruit formed; at same time shoots grew out from 
the stem near the ground. This year neither of them has 
any leaves or blossom, but the small shoots appearing 
near the ground. What is best to do with them ?—H. H. 

[We fear by the description you give of the 
appearance of your young standard Apple-trees 
that both are dead, so far as the grafted portions 
are concerned. Had they been living they 
would have put forth leaves and Bhoots from 
their heads long ere now. The shoots at the 
bottom are no doubt only suckers from the root 
stocks of the Crab or other wild Apple, on 
which the proper Apples were worked. Had 
the trees been alive ana growing, and thus have 
attracted sap from the roots to the heads, these 
suckers would probably not have broken up. 
The trees are now useless, unless you cared to 
have a few of the strongest of these shoots 
budded near the ground with some good varie¬ 
ties. By cutting away the other shoots and the 
dead heads the buds would push strong growth 
next year, and thus you would soon have some 
capital bush-trees.] 

Strawberry Louis Gauthier.— Last 
season you kindly inserted a paragraph in 
regard to the above fruit. I have now one row 
14 feet long, two-year-old plants; the fruits 
hang on each side in bunches of fifty on a 
bunch, and some plants have sixteen bunches. 
The fruit assumes all manner of fantastic forms, 
some oval, others cockscomb, flat, and knotted. 
The stems are as thick as a pencil. I gathered 
one fruit—the only one that was ripe. It 
weighed 3 oz., colour white, slightly salmon 
nearest the sun, strongly flavoured pine apple. 
Under the most favourable conditions of weatner 
the crop will not be ripe till other Strawberries 
are over.—E. Vok|6, Kinaxwyrihu, | .. 
Digitized by <2 It 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 
Bees naturally store their surplus honey at the 
back of, and above, the brood nest, and sections 
are more readily filled if placed in the body of 
the frame-hive before being put into the section 
rack at the top of the hive. Shallow hives, 
however, with a large area above, give the 
largest quantity of super honey. The old- 
fashioned way of obtaining surplus honey from 
straw skeps was by meanB of Btraw caps holding 
about 10 lb. ; now, however, sections are 
worked upon skeps being placed in section 
boxes containing ten or twelve of them, whereby 
white-comb honey is obtained equal in quality to 
that obtained from the best arranged frame- 
hive. Where glass supers are used they should 
have pieces of drone-comb fixed to the top, for 
if not bo assisted, the Bees build their combs 
upward, rendering their removal very difficult 
on completion. Drone-comb is given in prefer¬ 
ence to worker-comb, as it is much better for 
storing honey in, no pollen being stored in it, 
and less wax is used in proportion to the honey 
stored. The comb rhould be attached by warm¬ 
ing the glass super and gently rubbing the piece 
of comb where it is to be fixed, it will, as the 
glass cools, become attached to it. All supers 
should be well protected by some warm covering, 
such as cloth, flannel, or carpet, to prevent the 
escape of heated air, for if not so protected the 
Bees will leave them on cool nights and discon¬ 
tinue the work, which may not oe resumed till 
the middle of the next day, and thus much time 
is lost. 

When Bees are left to swarm naturally it 
becomes necessary to watch the hive, lest they 
should leave unseen and escape. As soon, 
therefore, as a hive is found to be crowded 
with Bees, and drones are flying, artificial 
swarming may be performed. If the Bees are 
in a frame-hive, the hive should be first moved 
to a new stand and a fresh hive placed on the 
old stand. The queen is then searched for, a 
little smoke having first been puffed into the 
hive, and the comb on which Bne is found is 
removed with the Bees and queen clinging to it, 
and placed in the new hive on the old stand, 
also as many more frames of brood as can be 
spared. The gap made in the old hive is closed 
up by drawing the frames together, and the new 
hive is furnished with a few frames of comb 
foundation. By placing the old hive on a 
fresh stand many of the flying Bees return 
to their old position, join the artificial 
swarm and add to its strength, enough 
remaining in the old hive to carry on the work 
of rearing brood. Artificial swarms can be made 
from straw skeps by the process called driving. 
The skep to be operated upon should first have 
a little smoke puffed into it, and the sides 
struck a few times. This causes the Bees to 
become alarmed, fill themselves with honey, and 
become as harmless as at swarming time. The 
skep is then turned bottom upwards, and an 
empty one placed over it. An iron skewer is 
then pushed through the edge of the empty skep 
into the one below, at a point towards which 
the combs run, bent wires being used to keep 
the empty skep up like an open lid ; the sides of 
the lower hive are then rapped with the open 
hands. A loud buzzing is soon heard, and the 
Bees are seen rushing up into the empty skep ; 
not more than half the Bees are allowed to go 
up with the queen. If there is any doubt as to 
the queen having gone up into the top hive, it is 
placed on the old stand and watched, when, if 
the Bees remain quietly clustered in the skep, it 
is pretty certain that the queen is with them, 
otherwise they begin to rush wildly about, and in 
and out of the hive in search of her. When this 
occurs the old hive is again driven until the queen 
is secured. This is called “open driving.” In 
“close driving,” the upper skep is so placed 
that the rims of both meet, a cloth being tied 
round the junction to prevent the escape of the 
Bees in their upward march. The drumming, 
as described above, sends up the Bees. When a 
sufficient number are supposed to have gone up, 
the cloth is removed, ana the stock and swarm 
treated as may be desired. In times of scarcity 
of honey, and in cool weather, the Bees will 
ascend much more readily if, after administering 
a little smoke, the hive be lifted, and a small 
quantity of warm, thin syrup be poured over the 
combs. If this be done about a quarter of an 


hour before driving, the Bees will be found in 
good order for the operation. Late swarms, 
whether natural or artificial, must be liberally 
treated in the matter of food supply. 

Uxbridge. 8. S. G. 

Property in Bees.— According: to old Roman law 
(Justinian), on which much of our common law is founded, 
anyone had the right of following and capturing his swarm 
of Bees, provided he in some way notified that he was in 

E ursuit. This notification was often given by ringing 
ells, banging cymbals or old kettles, etc., and is the 
real origin of the once common practice of doing so, in 
the mistaken idea that such noises cause the Bees to 
settle.— Barrister. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Setting traps in garden.— If trap are set in the 
garden to catch rabbits and a neighbour's aog gets caught, 
could he recover damages?—S. E. D. 

II think not; the dog would be a trespasser, and the 
case would seem to fall within the rule that a trespasser 
must abide the consequences of his trespass. But the 
point is not free from doubt.—K. C. T.] 

Servant’s title to clothes.— I have been ten 
weeks in a situation as footman, and have given notice to 
leave. I was to have two suits of morning clothes, two 
suits of livery, a top-hat, and a mackintosh a year. When 
I leave can 1 take the clothes and hat with me? As to the 
livery, I must leave it.—W. G. T. 

[There should always be at the outset a 
definite understanding as to these matters, and 
it almost seems as though there has been such, 
for you say you are bound to leave the livery. 
If there was a definite understanding that the 
livery was to be left, but nothing was said 
about the morning clothes, etc , it seems as 
though you were to take them when you left, 
but without knowing precisely what was said I 
cannot give an opinion. The rule of law is that 
clothes supplied by a master to a servant belong 
to the master until the expiration of the time 
for which the clothes were supplied, and where 
a servant was engaged at £30 a year and a suit 
of clothes, it was held that the clothes did not 
become his property until he had served a year. 
—K,. C. T.] 

A gardener's house (Hopeful). — 
Your employer distinctly stated at the time 
of the engagement that he engaged all his 
servants by the week, and that they were sub¬ 
ject to a week’s notice. As this was his reply 
to your request for an arrangement for a 
month’s notice, it is conclusive that you were 
engaged as a weekly servant, and are entitled 
to a week’s notice only. Your house is found, 
as incidental to your service, and when your 
service terminates so does your right to occupy 
the house. But if your employer determines 
your services by the payment of a week’s wages 
in lieu of notice, it does not follow that he can 
turn you out of the house instantly. You must 
have a reasonable time allowed in which to look 
for a suitable place in which to deposit your 
belongings, although this does not mean that 
you may continue to occupy the house until you 
can get another to suit you. If necessary, you 
may probably continue to occupy the house for 
another week, but should a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity be afforded, you must remove your 
belongings before the expiration of a week. As 
the “ reference” was given to you and not to 
your employer, it is your property and must be 
given to you. If your employer refuses, you 
may sue him for damages in the county court, 
ana will have no difficulty in recovering such. 
If, however, the reference had been addressed 
to your present employer, you could not have 
demanded it, as it would be his property, not 
yours.—K. C. T. 


Treatment of young Squirrels 

(Novice ).—In their wild state Squirrels eat 
Beechmast and Nuts, and where these are not 
plentiful they add Acorns to their store for the 
winter. Fir-cones are also much sought after 
by them, and nibbled to pieces for the sake of 
the seeds they contain. You may feed your 
young Squirrels upon bread and milk and small 
Nuts, either English or foreign, cracking the 
shells for them at first, till they become able to 
do so for themselves. Provide them with a 
good bed of soft, sweet hay ; in this they will 
pass much of their time in sleep during the 
winter season. The ordinary wheel-cage so 
commonly used in which to keep these little 
animals is not without its drawbacks ; a large, 
square cage, wired in front only, having a sleep¬ 
ing compartment attached, is warmer, and 
better in many respect?},—8. S. G. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Azaleas, Genistas, Camel¬ 
lias, and other hard-wooded plants which have 
completed and partially ripened their growth, 
will be better outside now on a thick bed of 
coal-ashes. The Belgians when the Azaleas are 
setting their buds give them liquid-manure. 
Soot-water is a good thing to give Azaleas and 
Camellias during the formation of buds. Azaleas 
are very subject to the attacks of thrips, and if 
any are on the plants now they should be got 
rid of at once by dipping in a tub of soot and 
lime-water. This mixture is a very simple one, 
and is efficient for the destruction of insects and 
mildew. It is made by dropping a bag of soot 
into a barrel of water, stirring it with a stick 
daily for a week ; the bag may then be lifted 
out if the soot is exhausted. Usually the bag 
of soot will last several weeks. Whether the 
bag is left in the tub or taken out, the soot- 
water must be clarified by dropping in a lump 
of unslaked lime—a couple of pounds or so. 
Water will only hold a certain amount of lime, 
so there is no danger of overdoing it. Another 
tub or a large bath may bo used for dipping. 
One gallon of the soot and lime mixture will be 
enough for 6 gallons of water, and if the foliage 
is thoroughly wetted the insects will disappear. 
A second dipping is desirable in bad cases. 
Plants which are too large for dipping must be 
laid on their sides and well syringed ; but for 
very large plants infested with thrips it will be 
better to place them in some close building and 
use the vaporiser twice. Specimen Bougain¬ 
villeas and other stove or warm-house flowering 

S lants will do in the conservatory now and the 
owers will last longer. It is not often that 
the thermometer in the conservatory falls below 
60 degs. at this Beason, and both fine foliaged 
and flowering plants from the stove may be 
moved to the conservatory to take the place of 
the hard-wooded and other plants placed out¬ 
side. Acalypha Sanderi when large is a showy 
plant; the long, catkin-like flowers are very 
conspicuous and attractive, and the plant is 
easily propagated. Watering may be done in 
the evening now, but in dry, hot weather many 
plants in small pots will require watering twice 
a day. Cacti after flowering should be placed 
outside to ripen. 

Stove. —There should be no crowding here 
now. Where the space is limited, and young 
specimens coming on, it is necessary to get rid 
of an old plant occasionally, but the pinch will 
be felt later on when the plants are housed 
again. Many things in soft-wooded plants 
grown for winter-flowering are now being pushed 
on in pits, frames, or low houses, pinching 
the shoots occasionally till some progress has 
been made, and then by giving more air the 
growth is ripened, and when fires are lighted in 
autumn the plants break into flower and are 
very effective in the conservatory, or in other 
houses where a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. is maintained. This refers to Bego¬ 
nias, Justicias, Poinsettias, and similar things 
which may be struck from cuttings in February, 
grown on quickly, ripened ana flowered in 
winter, and then thrown away, except a plant 
or two for cuttings. Young plants well done 
are more effective than older ones. 


Pines.— If not already done, the usual 
Bummer rearrangement should have attention. 
Pines in our climate always want a little root 
warmth; the sun’s warmth, if husbanded by 
early closing, will give, except in dull weather, 
top-heat enough, but the roots must have 
warmth from fermenting materials, or the 
bottom-heat pipes must have a little warmth’in 
them. There are times even in July when the 
fires will have to be lighted for plants requiring 
a tropical temperature. Successions will be 
repotted. Suckers may be taken off at any 
time, the bottoms trimmed, potted into 6-inch 
pots, and plunged in a brisk hot-bed. The loam 
must be good for Pine growing, and it should 
form two-thirds of the compost. The other 
third should be composed of enriching or open¬ 
ing materials. Old stable-manure, bone-meal, 
and soot, are all more or less used according to 
the object in view. Some plants at this season 
may only require top-dressing. Others will be 
shifted into larger pots. The soil should be made 
firm in the pots. Water to settle the soil, and 
afterwards water only when dry. If the pots 
are plunged in a moist hot-bed of leaves or tan, 
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twice a week will be often enough to water, but 
the syringe should be used every bright after¬ 
noon when the house iB closed, except when the 
plants are in flower, or the fruits ripening, 
when a drier atmosphere must be maintained. 
Night temperature of fruiting-house 65 degs. to 
70 degs. Sixty-five degs to 70 degs. will be 
high enough for successions if fire-heat is used. 

Melons.—A small house may be planted for 
late use, or a frame may be planted if there is 
the means of applying warm linings if the 
weather later on should be damp and cold. 
Make the soil firm for Melons, as we want hard, 
firm growth and leathery foliage. Loam of 
rather a heavy texture should be used, and only 
slightly enriched, as liquid-manure can be given 
when the crop is set and swelling. Keep the 
growth thin and pegged, or if in a house, trained 
out. Set the crop of fruits as near together as 
possible. If one fruit on a plant gets a few days 
start it may be difficult to get others to set on 
the same plant. I would rather put out two 
plants in each light in a frame than trust to 
one for the season. Ventilate early in the 
morning and do not shade. If the growth is 
sturdy there will bo no scalding or burning, 
and no disease or red-spider present. 

Outdoor garden. —As soon as the grass is 
in the proper condition Carnations should be 
layered. I like to get as much of this work 
done in July as possible. To facilitate rooting 
a layer of gritty soil should be placed round 
each plant to peg the layers into. If the 
weather is dry the layers should be watered, as 
roots will not form in dry, dusty soil. Standard 
Briers should be budded as soon as the bark 
runs freely. The bark runs best in showery 
weather, and where only a few stocks have to 
be budded the early morning is the best time 
for the work. Dwarf Briers or Manettis will 
be more easily managed, as a little earth can be 
removed from the base and the bud inserted in 
moist bark. Dahlias must be securely staked, 
and as soon as they branch out four other stakes 
should be placed at equal distances from the 
central one to support the side shoots if really 
fine blooms are required for exhibition. To 
have fine Asters the bed must be mulched, and 
liquid-manure should be given occasionally. 
Antirrhinums and Pentstemons make lovely 
masses now, and if the seeds are removed the 
blooming season is prolonged. If the seeds are 
removed from Canterbury Bells and Foxgloves 
a second bloom almost equal to the first will be 
produced. Do not forget to make sowings of 
these and other hardy plants now, though the 
season is getting late for this work if the plants 
are wanted for next year’s blooming. Prick 
out Wallflowers and Coreopsis grandiflora. 

Fruit garden.—Secure enough Strawberry 
runners for potting and planting as soon as 
possible. It is best to layer into small pots, as 
then the plants receive no check when trans¬ 
ferred to other pots or planted out. A good 
crop of Strawberries may be obtained the first 
season after planting if the runners are obtained 
early. No plantation should stand longer than 
three years, as after that time the crop is 
inferior, especially in size of fruit, and the time 
required to layer plants enough to fill a good- 
sized bed is not of much moment in comparison 
with the result obtained. Thin the fruit of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums where the trees are 
of manageable size. Everybody wants fine 
fruit, ana this can only be obtained by limiting 
the number of fruits. Something can be done 
with liquid-manure or by giving rich top-dresB- 
ing to the trees ; this is specially necessary 
where the trees have been worked on a surface¬ 
rooting stock. Do not plant vegetables very 
near fruit-trees or bushes ; it is unjust to the 
trees and must drive down the roots. Insects 
of various kinds are giving trouble in some 
gardens, chiefly where neglected. Where weeds 
are permitted to grow unchecked then insects 
of ail kinds will abound, both on fruits and 
vegetables. The best and cheapest remedy for 
the aphis family is Tobacco-powder; it may 
either be used as powder or be mixed with soft 
soap and applied as a wash. The young wood 
of stone fruits should be thinned ana stopped. 

Vegetable garden. —Sow a few Cucum¬ 
ber seeds for raising plants for bearing through 
the autumn. Where a succession of Cucumbers is 
required all through the year it is wise to have 
young plants generally on hand, either from j 
seeds or cuttings. There are several Cucumbers 


which force well. Sparks’ Favourite has a gcxL 
constitution, and bears very freely. Emeralo^ 
Gem is ever a free bearer, and the constitution 
is even more vigorous. I have grown it this 
season for the first time, and can recommend it 
either for winter or summer. Tomatoes which 
are bearing freely should have a little extra 
support. This may be given in the shape of 
rich mulchings, or some chemical manure may 
be sprinkled over the borders, and watered in or 
mixed with the water and applied as a liquid- 
manure. I grow a good many Tomatoes under 
glass. I can get manure cheap, and for the 
sake of economy trust to the rich top-dressings, 
which answer every purpose. In the case of 
early forced Tomatoes which have been in bear¬ 
ing some time, the young shoots which spring 
from the main stem may be tied in and stopped 
when the first truss of bloom appears. On these 
the second crop will be nearly as heavy as the 
first, and they will ripen during the autumn. 
Sow Radishes on a rich bed in a shady spot. 
Mustard and Cress should be sown in partial 
shade now. North borders will come in useful 
now for salads and other things which suffer 
from heat. Make a last sowing of Peas and 
French Beans. E. Hobday. 


THB DOMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts fiom a Garden Diary, 

July 9 th .—Just commenced layering the 
earliest-flowering Carnations, as the sooner the 
plants are set out in autumn the better—in our 
case, anyway. Rose-budding will begin as soon 
as the Briers are ready, and as the stocks are 
always mulched with stable-manure fresh from 
the stable, the bark does not get quite so tight 
in dry weather, and this mulch of litter keeps 
down weeds and saves a lot of labour. 

July 10th .—Commenced pruning some of the 
wall-trees, shortening back the breast-wood to 
four good leaves, doing the top half of the trees 
ten days or so before the bottom is done. Sowed 
Spinach on a piece of good ground. Some of 
the plants may run, but not all. It is early for 
sowing winter Spinach yet, but this comes in 
very useful, as there comes a time when the 
cooks get tired of Spinach Beet and New 
Zealand Spinach. Made a last sowing of dwarf 
French Beans on warm border. 

July Uth.— Placed a little earth round early 
Celery. Paper has been tied round the bottom 
of the plants some time. It is quite possible to 
blanch Celery with paper alone or hay, but the 
growth is not so crisp and sweet. Cut down 
the early-flowering Pelargoniums and put in the 
cuttings. Potted late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. We shall have one house filled with 
Princess Victoria for late flowering. To save 
space and pots these are placed two plants in 
7-inch and 8-inch pots. Lincoln should not be 
pinched after this, or the flowers will be small. 

July 18th. —Every bit of ground that was 
vacant has been filled with winter stuff. Late 
Celery will come after Peas and Beans. A piece 
of ground has been reserved for Spinach and 
Onions. Part of the spring sown Onion-bed 
will be planted with Strawberries and the 
remainder with early Cabbages. We shall 
begin potting the Strawberries for forcing, and 
shall grow a few Viscountess H. de Thury for 
early work. It is very reliable. Thinned the 
young wood of Red Currants. 

July 13th .—Sowed a few seeds of Ellam’s 
Early Cabbage. 8hall sow again about July 20. 
These dates suit us very well. Stirred the 
surface of beds and borders everywhere. We 
are giving liquid-manure where necessary to 
Sweet Peas, Asters, Stocks, Phloxes, Holly¬ 
hocks, Dahlias, Roses, etc. Shifting on seed¬ 
ling CyclamenB. We always use a little peat 
with the loam and leaf-mould for these plants, 
and enough sand to keep the Boil open and 
sweet. 

July 14 th.— Planted Walcheren Cauliflowers 
in shallow trenches to come in for autumn use, 
and will be mulched with manure. Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower is splendid for a dry 
soil, but it gets rather too large for a gentle¬ 
man’s table, and is not quite so delicate in 
flavour as the Walcheren, when about the size 
of a breakfast-cup, and quite white. Neither 
Peas nor Beans are left to get old. Sowed a 
small bed of large early scarlet Horn Carrots for 
winter. 
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OORRHSPONDBNOB. 

; „ Question*—Queries and answers art inserted in 
/ QAKnsmn free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardritiko, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardenikg has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWHRS. 

Makin g pot-pourri. — Can any of your readera 
give me a good recipe for making pot-pourri, and not too 
elaborate ?— Flora. 

Lilium c&ndldum diseased (A. E. u .).—Your 
bulbs are suffering from the disease common to the 
Madonna Lily. Lifting the bulbs and shaking them up in 
a bag of sulphur has in some cases proved a remedy, while 
n others, lifting and baking in the sun, replanting in fresh 
quarters has also proved efficacious. 

Roses for back of border (May Fly), -it you 
could erect some rustic poles you could plant Clematises 
and Roses alternately, and thus make a pleasing and 
varied arrangement. Of the Roses you could plant 
Crimson Rambler, Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme L&mbard, 
Ma Capucine, W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
d’Or, Lamarquc, L'Ideale, Mme. Berard, Mme. Chauvry, 
Rfive d’Or, Amie Vibert (climbing), Austrian Copper, etc. 
Of the Clematises, Standishi, Miss Bateman, Lord Londes- 
boro\ Lady Londesboro*, Jackmani, J. alba. Rubella, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, Lady Caroline Neville, Lanuginosa 
nivea, etc. All these are showy and free, and when estab¬ 
lished in rich soil make a really grand display. If your 
border is not now occupied, you would do well to get it 
deeply trenched and heavily manured, working in the 
manure about 1 foot deep. 

Lean-to greenhouse (Anon ).—Unless you intend 
heating the house in some way or other it will not be pos¬ 
sible to maintain a constant (winter and summer) supply 
of bloom. All greenhouses to do this require “ feeders,” 
or growing houses, or pits to furnish the supply. In your 
case a Bmall frame would greatly help you to accomplish 
much in this direction. The best things at present to give 
you immediate effect would be Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Heliotrope, Marguerites, Tuberous Begonias, Tea Roses in 
pots, some Ferns, Aspidistras, etc. Later on you could 
provide for early and mid-season Chrysanthemums, and 
as a succession to these, Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, and 
other bulbs could be bought. Then, with an eye to the 
future, purchase some good Carnation layers in autumn, 
pot them and put into the frame till your bulbs are over, 
then put in the greenhouse for succession. In like manner 
Azaleas of the indica and mollis sections would also afford 
some show of colour. Rose W. A. Richardson or Mardchal 
Neil should certainly be tried, and if a third, let it be 
Souv. d’un Ami, which is free and beautiful, and reliable 
also. 

Narcissus poetlcus failing (Clifford).—As the 
"growth models excellent" and "very beautiful,” we 
think it is merely a question now of waiting. We have 
concluded that the bulbs have broken up from the mother 
or breeder bulbs, and are developing to a flowering size 
individually. This building up of the flowering bulb in 
this kind takes longer than in the variety ornatus, and a 
much larger individual bulb also of the former is needed 
for a flowering bulb. We are confirmed in this view by 
the fact of your having planted so recently as 1898 and 
in duly prepared soil, and provided the growth is not 
unduly crowded and of normal size and strength, you can 
do nothing but wait. With foliage nearly or fully half an 
inch wide and 18 inches long from the ground, you should 
get a good flowering next year and a fuller flowering the 
Following year. There is one item that may be rectified, 
if need be, at once—it refers to the original planting. 
Did you plant dry bulbs, and separate them in tne plant¬ 
ing, say, by an inch or 2 inches one from the other ? If 
so, let them alone—all is well. Or did you transplant, os 
is often done with poor results later on, in the green leaf, 
and Just drop a cluster of bulbs in a spot ? If you did 
this latter, your remedy is to lift and replant the bulbs at 
the end of July. Do not dry them off—none of the Poet’s 
Narcissus like this treatment—but lift, preserve the rarely 
dying root-fibres, give a dressing of manure at 12 inches 
deep, and replant the bulbs at 6 inches from the surface. 
This is a gross-feeding kind, and may be mulched with 
manure each year. Covering the surface, however, for 
protection is quite unnecessary. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ce&nothUB on south wall (F.).— Such a position 
would suit the Ceanothus well, and it should both grow 
and flower in a satisfactory manner. 

Rhododendrons after flowering (F.).— After 
flowering, pick off the seed pods, if any, andtakecare that 
the plants do not suffer from want of water throughout 
the summer. This is all the treatment needed, as they 
will make their growth and form flower-buds out-of-doors, 
and if allowed to remain undisturbed will bloom in your 
garden next season. 

Scented shrubs and plants (Atkos ).—Hardy 
shrubs with sweet-scented foliage are: Sweet Bay (Laurus 
nobilis), Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). Southern¬ 
wood (Artemisia Abrotanum), Tutsan (Hypericum Andro- 
ecDmum), Myrtle (Myrica eerifera), Sweet Gale (Myrica 
Gale), Sweet Brier (Rosa rubiginoea), Lavender Cotton 
(Santolina Chamsecyparissus), Sweet Fern fComptonia 
asplenifolia), and in particularly favoured districts, Myrtle 
(Myrtus communis), Lemon Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), 
ana Eucalyptus citriodora. 

FRUIT. 

Diseased Strawberry plants (Fahein). — 
Your 8trawberry plants seem to be suffering from an 
attack of mildew similar to that which often affects the 
ruits and which is commonly created by changes of 


temperature. You will do well to cut or pull away all the 
affected parts of your plants and burn them ; also, so soon 
as the fruit which the other plants produce is ripe and 
gathered, to cut off all the plants with a spade, and, 
making a heap, burn them. Make a new bed in another 
part of the garden, getting strong runners as early as you 
can from another place where the stock is quite healthy. 
Trench the soil deeply, add a liberal dressing of manure, 
then, before planting, give it a dusting of fresh slacked 
lime, and plant; give it yet another good dusting in the 
following spring and well hoe it in. That may keep your 
plants healthy. 

Apricot-tree failing (Coryton).— Your Apricot- 
trees are evidently dry at the roots. Trees growing 
against walls, more especially when the borders are 
cropped, as in your case, with Potatoes, require frequent 
supplies of water both at the roots and overhead. Loosen 
the soil over the roots and give a good soaking of water, 
well mulching with some manure to retain the moisture. 
The leaves of your Peach-trees are " blistered.” This is 
caused by cold winds. Pick off the affected leaves, and 
with mild, seasonable weather the trees will grow out of 
it. See that the trees are well watered at the root now 
that the fruit is swelling. Be careful not to overcrop the 
tree, as the fruit may fall, seeing that the tree has been 
weakened by the blistered leaves. It would be well to 
thin the fruit if you think the crop is too heavy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes not setting (J. F. C.).— Your Tomato 
flowers fall whilst unopened, no doubt, because they do 
not get enough light and air, and the roots are in soil that 
has been too highly enriched with crude manure. If the 
plants are in pots, is it not possible to place them more 
closely to the light and air, for they can hardly have too 
much of both ? They especially need a diy, quick atmos¬ 
phere. As you say that some plants seem to have im¬ 
proved when stood outdoors, the primary cause of non¬ 
setting of the blooms is made manifest. Do not water 
freely, add some wood-ashes to the soil, and make it 
firmer, if it be possible. You should soon find benefit from 
that course. 

Nitrate Of potash (B. M. S.). —This is a very 
unusual manure compound, as it is much used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and is, therefore, too dear for 
ordinary garden purposes. But it is a valuable manure, 
all the same, ana should be used with great care. If 
liquified it should be in the proportion of half an ounce 
to a gallon of water, being applied to growing crops mode¬ 
rately about once a week. It would be a good plan to 
alternate such waterings with a w'eaker one of horse, 
sheep, or deer manure, in the proportion of a bushel to 
30 gallons of water, and to that adding some soot—a peck 
in a coarse bag. The other manures would be best in a 
coarse bag also, as the water is then pretty clear. In 
giving liquid-manure to plants of any description it is 
well to give it in diverse forma fiora time to time. 

Renovating Asparagus-bed (E. L. A.). — 
Wherever there are bare places in your Asparagus-bed 
which you would like to fill up, put in now, or before the 
summer is over, Bmall stakes, and then next spring where 
these are you can put out other roots. These you should 
purchase from a seedsman, getting strong two-year-old 
ones if you can. Open holes 12 inches wide and deep, 
break up the bottom, add some short manure, and mix 
with the soil, then put in the new roots carefully at 
4 inches deep, spreading the roots out evenly, then filling 
up. It is best to do that about the end of March, as 
growth soon begins. You may give the bed a sprinkling 
of salt quite thinly now, then give a soaking of water if 
the weather be dry to wash it in. Also, once a fortnight, 
if you can, give a soaking of liquid-manure or sewage, soot- 
water, etc., as all such waterings will help the plants 
greatly. 

Diseased Peas (M. C.).— It is surprising to find that 
on ground well manured last winter and deeply dug your 
Pea plants should be so miserably stunted as to be carry¬ 
ing tiny pods at some 8 inches from the ground. We 
should have assumed that the ground was poor and dry, 
and that a very hot position, combined with poor soil, 
had led to the plants being eaten up by thrips—very 
minute insects that suck all the juices out of the leaves. 
The tiny white worms and insects seen about the roots of 
your Peas may l>e harmless, or they may be allied to eel- 
worms, which prey upen the roots. But these rarely do 
harm to plants in the open ground. It is useless to dress 
the Peas with anything now. Better plant between the 
rows some Broccoli or Winter Greens. Next winter where 
you propose to sow Peas, trench the ground 20 inches 
deep, bury well down a dressing of sweet manure, and 
give a thin dressing on the top and fork it in ; also give 
before sowing a liberal dressing of soot. 

Mushrooms in cellar (Robin). — Provided a 
cellar is so placed that none of the peculiar and, in a 
dwelling, unpleasant and unhealthy perfume of Mush¬ 
room-beds does not ascend into the house, then a cellar is 
an excellent place in which to grow Mushrooms. But 
should the temperature of the cellar become compara¬ 
tively warm during the summer, then it is best not to 
make up bsds until the end of August, as a dry atmos¬ 
phere breeds a species of rust or mildew. The best season 
for Mushroom-beds is from September to the end of May. 
Get plenty of sweet stable manure, shake out the long 
straw’, turn what is left two or three times, well mixing it 
and giving some water each time ; then make up on the 
cellar floor a solid bed some 12 inches deep, and very firm. 
After a few days break up cakes of Mushroom spawn into 
about 8 each, force these pieces into the manure at inter¬ 
vals of 9 inches, coat over with an inch thick of fresh loam, 
water freely, then cover up with straw litter. 

Ooleworts and Cabbages (Tees).—We do not 
advise you to put out Ooleworts between Cabbages, espe¬ 
cially between row’s 2 feet apart, of a rather large variety 
like Imperial. Presumably you refer to autumn planted 
Cabbages for cutting in the spring. You would in such 
case do the Cabbages more harm than you would derive 
profit from the Ooleworts. Such Cabbages need all the 
room thus given them. You had far better put out the 
Ooleworts 12 inches apart each way, on ground from 
which you have taken some summer crop. If you sow 
seed at the end of June, and will plant out early in Sep¬ 
tember, you should have good Ooleworts to pull in the 
spring. If sown and planted earlier they come in during 
the winter. All depends on the time of sowing A pound 


of seed will doubtless suffice for one-third of an acre of 
ground, even if planted so close together as advised. The 
varieties are the Hardy Green, conical, and the Rosette, 
flat-headed, both selling well in the market, but the 
former is the hardier. 
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SHORT 

Mavoumeen. —The sand you send does not appear 
rough enough for potting plants with, but you may try 
it. It is far too flue, and w'ould not, we fear, help to keep 
the soil porous.— Anxious. —Any of the hardier Palms 
should answer your purpose if you want a tall-growing 
plant. In such a place as you mention we fear very little 

would grow during the winter.- F. G. —Your Currants 

have evidently been severely attacked by green-fly. We 
think if you clean this off by syringing well the crop will 
be oli right. You can use any cask you may have handy, 
and then dilute the mixture to the colour of pale ale 
before applying to the plants. Put the soot in a bag and 

hang the bag in the water.- John Rennie.— See reply to 

"C. Lyne" in our issue of June 30, p. 233.- U. Truro.— 

See reply to " J. G. Monkstown ” in our issue of June 23, 
p. 221, re malformed Roses. Your Madonna Lilies are 
affected with the disease, we fear. This is now very 
common, and, unfortunately, no cure has been found for 

it-- A Constant Reader. —The sample of soil you send 

appears to us very’ poor and quite unfit for growing the 

plants you mention.- A. B. —We are sorry to say we 

can assign no reason tor your Oleanders losing their scent. 

- B., Chetwode Priory. —See reply in our issue of 

June 80, p. 237.- T. F. W. —See reply to "L. B.”- 

Cypripedium .— See reply to " Herbert Madge ” in our 

issue of June 30, p. 228.- Alfred Hudson.— It all 

depends on the number of plants you want. If the fruits 
are properly ripened and the seed well saved and cleaned 
every one ought to germinate. 8orry to say we cannot 

answer your other question.- Sussex. —Your plants are 

overrun with green-fly. Sulphur is of no use for destroy¬ 
ing this. Use the XL All fumigator according to direc¬ 
tions, and you will soon see a change.- F. M. —Kindly 

make your query clearer. - P. M .— Your Tomato plants 

are suffering from the same disease as attacks Potatoes. 
If you have grown your Tomatoes in the same soil for 
two years in succession this is very likely the cause. 
Instead of planting out, try growing in pots for one 

year, standing the pots on a hard bottom. - Frank 

Nash. —Yes, cut them down. They will all start from 
the bottom if as you say. Give them a good soaking of 

water.- W. S., Devon.— See reply to “T. A. B.,” p. 239. 

Col. Parker and William Roberts.—See reply to " A. M. C.” 
in our issue of June 23, p. 218.—- Scotris. —The insect 
that caused the injury was rolled in the l«af you sent. 
The only thing you can do is to go carefully over the 
plant and squeeze every leaf where you see it roiled round, 
as there the insect will be found. We should imagine the 
Pseonies have been kept too dry at the roots, the foli age 

also showing signs of this.- James Couch. —Seems to be 

a malformation and of no value.- Thos Tudor.— You do 

not say how old the plant is, but from its appearance we 
should think it has been planted some years, the conse¬ 
quence being that the soil is exhausted, thus causing the 
plant to turn yellow, and also the roots to die off. If ws 
are wrong, kindly give us any further information, and we 
will try and help you. 

_* Any oommunieations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gaedbhdn 
Illustrated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand . W.C. Be 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— K. Cotter .—'Thallctnim aqui- 

legifolium.- Klimo.—A, Streptoeolen Jamesoni; B, 

Celsia eretica; C, Cerastium tomentosum; D, Trades- 
c&ntia virginica; E, Saxifraga juniperina; F, Pelargo¬ 
nium, Cape species. Please send in bloom.- Subscriber, 

Marazion. —1, Mesembryanthemum edule ; 2, M. squi* 
laterale; 8, M. formosum; 4, M. temaifolium; 5, M. 

polyanthon; 6, M. caninum.- M. E. R.— 1, Veronica 

rupestris; 2, Lonicera Ledebouri ; 3, We cannot under¬ 
take to name Roses.- Woodlands.—!, Maiden’s Wreath 

(Francoa ramosa); 2 , The Woodruff (Asperula odorata); 

3, Goutweed (iEgopodium Podagraria).- II. M. IF.—We 

cannot undertake to name Roses. Lilium is L. croceum. 
White flower is Ornithogalum pyramidale. Leaf is that 
of Funkia ovata. When sending flowers for name num¬ 
bers always ought to be affixed.- Mrs. Butler.—We 

cannot name Roses.- M. L. D. —Muscari comosum.—— 

K. E. J.— We cannot name Roses. The Grass is an 

Eragrostis, but should like to see better specimen.- 

IF. C. K.— Too shrivelled to identify.—Sutton.—1 and 2, 
Please send in bloom; 3, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 

4, Stenactis speciosa.- A. R. March and Miss Wake¬ 

field. — We cannot undertake to name Roses. We 

do not answer queries by poet.- H. U. Avery.— 

Kerris japonica fl.-pl. - E. Rogers, Carlow. — Crataigus 

tanacetifolia.- lion. Mrs. D. M. Smith. — Muscari 

comosum.- Geo. Mason. — 1, Gentianeila (Gentian* 

acaulis); 2, Saxifraga hypnoides; 3, Veronica rupestris. 

- Mrs. Grow.—Probably Phacelia campanularia, and, if 

so, an annual. We cannot be quite certain when flowers 

are received crushed. - 5. Wood.—We cannot undertake 

to name Roses.- Mrs. Fookes.— Looks like the common 

wild Strawberry (Fragaria vesca), but should like to see 

quite fresh specimens.- A irlie.— Bupleurum longifolium, 

a native of central Europe. - S. Wulfstans.— Buddleia 

globosa.- T. Barnes .—Dielytra spectabilis.- Steeple 

Aston .—Buddleia globosa.- J. Givers.—I, Salisburia 

odiantifolia (The Maiden-hair Tree); 2, Portugal Laurel 

(Cerasug lusitanica).- Bicycle.—A, Elecampane (Inula 

Helenium); B, Campanula carpatica ; C, Mertensia sibi- 

rica; D, Verbascum Blattaris- A. B. B.—\, Phyteuma 

orbiculare; 2, Astrantia major; 3 and 4, Forms of Iris 
sibirica. R. S.— The common Teasel (Dipsacus commu¬ 
nis). Tee Gee .— Spirraa opulifolia. Alice Johnston.— 

1, Heuchera sanguine*; 2, Erigeron aurantiacus; 

8, Nepeta Mussini; 4, Next week.- Lady Ebrington.— 

Veratrum viride.- J. R. H.— 10, Gladiolus communis; 

2, Campanula glomerata; 12, Lilium davuricum; 

13, Lilium pyrenaicum. 

Oaraatlon show at Crystal Palace. -We 
are requested to state that the date of the above show 
has been altered to Wednesday, July 25. 
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VEGETABLES AND DROUGHT. 

In many gardens the soil is light, resting on 
gravel, and in a dry season the culture of vege¬ 
tables from June to September is difficult. I 
may be told watering will lessen the evil, but 
it is a poor remedy if used alone. It is almost 
labour in vain in the case of certain crops sown 
very thickly, as unless done daily it is useless. 
It is a difficult matter in light soils and with a 
dry season to maintain a healthy growth. It is 
surprising what may be done by mulching suffi¬ 
ciently early between the rows of growing 
crops, also by sowing thinly. A strong plant is 
an important item in such seasons. Daring the 
latter part of June I have, after mulching, 
watered daily for quite a fortnight, and have 
already reaped great benefit by the same, as the 
plants, given a thorough watering once a week, 
will pull through and growth will be clean and 
strong. Few vegetables collapse sooner than 
Peas in dry, hot soils. I find that, to get them 
after Jane is over, mulching is a necessity. 

Few materials are available for mulching, and 
one is obliged to use those at hand. There can 
be no doubt as to the value of cow-manure for 
light soils. This is much better than horse- 
mannre. I use spent Mushroom-manure 
largely. This is obtained at small cost and is 
most valuable as a mulch, as it retains moisture 
bo well if used freely. As regards feeding on a 
light porous soil, it is not the best, but one 
must think of the present crop and act accord¬ 
ingly. It would be far better in the winter 
months to cart some heavier material on to the 
land in the way of soil of a clayey nature, 
but this is not practicable in many cases. 
In mulching with the material advised it 
is well to use sufficient down the side of the 
rows, so that when moisture is given it is 
retained. Of late years I have found tho strong 
growing Peas of the Stratagem type the best 
Hry weather varieties. These only growing 
3 feet, often less in dry seasons, may be sown 
much closer than tall varieties. I find it well 
to mulch the whole space between the rows, 
and if this is done it is surprising how the 
plants thrive. The mulching is necessary just 
as the podding commences, and in watering a 
thorough soaking is given. In the case of 
salads, I fill up the space between the plants. 
The same treatment is carried out with Cauli¬ 
flowers, French and Runner Beans, or other 
shallow rooting crops. Long litter will pre¬ 
vent loss by drought. I admit strawy litter 
does not add to appearance, and if it can be 
obtained with the long Btraw removed so much 
the better. On heavy land using the hoe 
freely in dry weather is of great advantage. 
On such land light materials are beneficial. 
Here auch aids as leaf-soil and burnt refuse will 
he found serviceable. G. 


THE ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Much importance is attached to the rotation of 
crops, as affisoting the vegetable garden. It has 
slwayi been «o, and, no doubt, with only slight 
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modifications will continue for all time. As 
regards some crops, however, there are present- 
day gardeners who do not bind themselves to, 
or consider it absolutely essential, that the 
ground be changed every year, or, indeed, 
every alternate season, experience proving 
that vegetables which in their growth occupy 
the ground but a short time do not exhau3t the 
necessary elements for the healthy development 
of some particular kinds, provided of course 
the ground is under good management, and 
thoroughly stored with the essentials for vege¬ 
table culture. $ome gardeners are very parti¬ 
cular in their sowing and planting to devote 
fresh sites to each and every section, and 
certainly no one can deny that the principle is 
the best, especially for those who, for the 
first time, are taking upon themselves the man¬ 
agement of a garden, of no matter what size it 
may be. 

As I have previously intimated, there are 
gardeners who from long experience find that 
some crops may occupy the same ground with¬ 
out detriment to either for several consecutive 
years, provided the manuring and treatment of 
the land are well carried out. Onions afford a 
striking illustration, for some who grow the 
monster exhibition bulbs are not bo strict in the 
exchange of land for other kinds. Onions are 
gross feeders, and it seems a plentiful supply of 
animal-manure, tho ground deeply dug or 
trenched—the latter in preference—burn-bake, 
or wood-ashes, soot, salt, and artificial manures 
of some approved kind incorporated into the 
surface will, with other minor details, produce 
the finest bulbs, kept to the samo plot for 
several seasons. Tho reason for this is explained 
in the fact, that by the yearly course of trench¬ 
ing and manuring the ground becomes filled 
with humus, and the crop being of but short 
duration as regards the occupation of the 
ground, allows for this accumulation of vege¬ 
table matter to go on increasing year by year. 
Onions may be grown larger sometimes the 
second and third year than the first, when 
ground is set aside for them, and this well 
manured. For any except special purposes 
such a routine would not be economical. The 
Onion-bed usually with gardeners is set apart 
for Cabbages, which is such an important 
spring crop. It is equally suited, because in 
such an excellent state of firmness and fertility, 
for the planting of Strawberry runners, which, 
either layered into pots or rooted in the 
ground, are in good condition for planting at 
the time when the Onions are matured and 
ready for clearing off the bed. Runner Beans 
afford another example where a change of 
ground is not always of the greatest benefit. 
Naturally, whore the finest pods that can be 
produced are desired the manured trench is 
essential, and by opening a trench, and partly 
filling this with manure, fresh or decayed, it 
must, in course of time, be very rich in humus, 
and Beans, like Onions, are very partial to this. 
The occupation of the ground would not average 
more than about four months. The trench 
system of growing Beans allows of the use of 
land awkwardly situated for rotation in crop¬ 
ping, and a narrow strip beside the garden path 
can sometimes be conveniently utilised for 
them 


Savoys and Winter Greens grow strong enough 
a second year, and it occasionally happens that 
this course is followed because at the time when 
the seedling plants are ready for putting out 
there is only the plot available from which a 
winter crop of a similar kind has been removed. 
By giving a fair dressing of salt, and hoeing 
this in deeply, I have had a stronger bed of 
winter Borecole as a successional crop than the 
one just cleared without digging or manure 
beyond the salt. Any of the Brassica tribe will 
exhaust the ground if kept continuously cropped 
by them, and unless well manured the next 
crop of another kind will suffer proportionately 
to the length of time it has been under cultiva¬ 
tion with Borecoles. For this reason it is a 
mistake to plant successively any of the various 
Brassicas. 

It has been proved repeatedly that Potatoes 
can be profitably grown on the same ground 
for many years by giving a winter dressing, 
light or moderately heavy, of a fertilising 
nature. I have seen Potatoes grown on the 
same ground for thirteen years, rabbits render¬ 
ing that part of the garden unavailable for any 
other vegetable. No animal manure was given 
for that period, but only vegetable refuse, burnt 
and otherwise, accumulated on tho place. In 
this, as in some other instances, the ground has 
a winter’s rest, so that after all a system of 
rotation when it can be done is productive of 
greater, because continuous, succession of crops. 
Peas and Broad Beans, unlike Potatoes, cannot 
be successfully grown by a frequent rotation, 
they apparently exhausting some of the desired 
elements necessary, even when some dissimilar 
crop is planted as a change. Nor does a good 
manure dressing deeply dug in supply all tho 
needful food for Peas if restricted to the same 
site more than two years in succession. One 
might continue to furnish illustrations bearing 
on the principles of cropping by rotation. 
Much depends on the nature of the ground 
under treatment, and gardeners generally have 
to adapt themselves to tho conditions under 
which they are placed. No universal rule can 
be laid down that is suited to every case, but 
this does not affect tho general principles 
applicable to vegetable cultivation, which 
demand a change more or leas frequent. 

W. S. 


CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 

Several notes on this subject have lately 
appeared in Gardening. As to which is right, 
cutting large and small grass alike, or leaving 
the weakly growths to develop, there appears 
to be a divided opinion. It has always been 
my practice to leavo the weak grass, and I 
think it is beneficial, especially where the soil 
is not the best for Asparagus culture, as it 
certainly increases root action and strengthens 
the plants generally. I have lived with three 
or four very good Asparagus growers, and 
each of them, if I remember rightly, allowed 
all the thin, weak grass to remain. A few 
days ago I was speaking to a very successful 
grower who is strongly in favour of leaving all 
small growths. These, he maintained, formed 
stout eyes at the base, these producing strong 
growths the following season. Their remaining 
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also increases root-action, and the whole stool is 
strengthened. The grower in question takes 
more trouble with his seedlings than most gar¬ 
deners. The permanent beds are not planted 
at random, the young plants being first proved 
in nursery beds. The seed is sown not too 
thickly in a not too hot position, the young 
plants being kept well moistened while growing. 
Slulching is serviceable in dry seasons, spent 
Mushroom-manure answering very well. The 
second spring the young plants are transferred 
to a nursery bed and allowed fair room to 
develop. When in berry the plants are marked, 
those only with large berries being selected. 
Planting into the permanent beds is performed 
the following season. This grower thinks that 
if male plants only were planted finer grass 
would be produced. Of course, one would 
require to sow a large quantity of seed to be 
able to select all male plants. Male plants, he 
contended, having no seed to support, grew 
much higher and stronger and formed stouter 
eyes for producing the following year. 

The same grower described the behaviour of 
different varieties of Asparagus in the garden 
under his charge. There were three sorts, one 
of which he found on the premises when he took 
charge many years ago; the two others were 
Conover’s Colossal and Argenteuil. The first 
named, though treated exactly similarly to the 
rest, produced inferior grass, though in greater 
quantity. Conover’s Colossal is finer, and 
Argenteuil finest of all. The last is my friend’s 
favourite strain. I may add he is an advocate 
for blanched produce, and states that if when 
away from home he eats ordinary green stems 
they are never enjoyed like the blanched heads 
of his own garden. I have grown the Argenteuil 
variety myself, and consider it fine in every 
way. Anyone planting it on fairly good ground 
and dealing patiently with it for the first three 
seasons wifi, all other conditions being equal, be 
pleased. _ _ N. 


OUTDOOR MUSHROOM-BED. 

1 siioi’ld be pleased if you could let me know the best way 
to make up a Mushroom-bed flat? It will be outdoors 
under a fence 5 feet high, which partly shelters the bed all 
day.—W. Kkklixq. 

[First obtain several loads of fresh stable- 
manure, mostly droppings, or at least as short 
as you can. Next you must shake out all the 
long straw and reserve the short in a heap by 
itself. Of this short manure you will require 
sufficient to form a comparatively solid bed some 
15 inches or 18 inches thick. You say nothing 
as to the size you wish to make the bed, so in 
the matter of quantity we cannot help you. 
The quantity will also greatly depend on the 
quality. Carefully avoid using peat-Moss or 
similar manures, as these usually end in failure. 
When you have gathered sufficient manure 
together and thrown it into a conical heap, you 
will require to turn it every second or third day 
for a week, or rather more, and if any drynesB 
is apparent a light watering should be given. 
With the third turning the rank steam should 
be sufficiently dispersed for making the bed. 
In doing this you may utilise a 6-inch layer of 
the long straw to make a foundation, placing 
the short on this in a uniform manner, and 
making it firm as the work proceeds by beating 
down with the fork. When the manure is all 
placed in position your bed should present a 
fairly flat, even surface ; hut in any case be 
sure to avoid a soft centre, which is most likely 
to ensue from this style of bed. Far better that 
the centre be raised somewhat, or gently slope 
from back to front. Anything, indeed, rather than 
holes that would have a fatal effect on the 
spawn. With the manure all in position, about 

2 inches of soil, rather heavy and clay-like pre¬ 
ferred, must be added to the surface and made 
rather firm. Now insert a test stick in the 
bed, or, if you are not a good judge of heat, a 
suitable thermometer may l>o obtained and 
thrust into the lied. With the heat at 85 degs., 
and on a downward grade, you must prepare for 
spawning the bed. This consists in breaking 
up the cakes of spawn into pieces about 2 inches 
wide or thereabouts, and inserting these portions 
at about 1 foot apart over the bed, thrusting 
them well into the soil with the hand. This done, 
cover up the hole with a little more soil and 
in ike the surface of the bed quite firm and even. 
With soil liable to crumble it may be necessary 
t' i moisten the soil and beat it down with the back 
of t-he spade, wiping the spade, so to speak, oyer 
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the bed so as to finish it off smoothly and firmly. 
When this is finished, cover the bed with a deep 
covering of long litter, and in the case of wet 
and cold some mats may also be placed over the 
litter to assist in retaining the heat as uniformly 
as possible. Beyond that given when the spawn 
is inserted, no water will be required for some 
days, probably a fortnight, though this cannot 
be decided here. When water is given, how¬ 
ever, it should be in a tepid state, and given 
freely to thoroughly water the whole mass. It 
will take some six weeks or more for the spawn 
to run ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cucumbers faillngf.—I have sent a Cucumber. 
Will you please tell me why the fruits go off like this? 
The plants look very healthy and foliage is good. I have 
hot-water pipes to heat the house. I put a good bed of 
manure with a good bottom-heat to start them, and 
planted them in good turfy loam. The kinds are Tele¬ 
graph and Pride of the Market.— Axxiovs. 

[If we rightly assume that you have discon¬ 
tinued all heat in the face of the cold nights and 
almost sunless days, you may conclude the 
plants have received a serious check. The 
bottom-heat, which at this season is not required, 
may have been abolished, but the top-heat has 
been necessary to the end of June at least. You 
were perfectly right in giving a good bed of 
manure, but you give us no idea as to what 
this manure was composed of. We therefore 
imagine it to be principally fresh horse manure 
or some such material equally rank and 
unsuitable for the purpose. We are compelled 
to adopt this view by the peculiar way in 
which the margins of the leaves are destroyed. 
This is not due to scorching but to the over¬ 
powering influence of ammonia in the manure 
coming in contact with the root fibres. Fresh 
hot-bed manure should not be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with hot-water-pipes, but some well or 
partly decayed manure is always an advantage. 
The foliage, too, is thin and generally lacking 
in vigour, all of which may easily be traced to 
the inactive or damaged roots. Some growers 
we know bed out their Cucumber plants on 
6 inches deep of well-decayed cow-manure, 
placing thereon hillocks of rich turfy loam, first 
covering the manure with a thin Haver of soil. 
This is accompanied by the best results in good 
and plentiful crops. You give no idea of when 
the plants were put out, nor do you Bay whether 
the plants have been top-dressed since planting. 
All this has an important bearing on arriv¬ 
ing at a correct answer to your inquiry. The 
leaves sent, however, are greatly lacking. in 
substance, all of which points to one thing—viz., 
that the roots are not doing their work properly. 
If you have no surface roots in sight we would 

3 est giving at once a top-dressing of rather 
y-chopped loam, to which add one-third well 
decayed manure and a 5-inch pot full of soot to 
each barrow of soil. A top-dressing of this 
mixture made rather firm about the plants 
should encourage a more free root-action, and 
better results should follow. Not more than 
1 inch in thickness will be required. At the 
same time examine the bed generally to deter¬ 
mine whether the bed of manure is loose about 
the roots. If so, this must be rectified at once 
before any good results can be obtained. ] 
Spring Cabbage.— Very early sowings of 
this important vegetable should not be made. I 
make my principal sowing at the end of July, 
the varieties being Kilim’s Cocoa-nut, Earliest 
of All, and Mein’s No. 1. Provided good seed 
is used, it need not be sown thickly; in fact, 
thick sowing is ruinous. I make a second sow¬ 
ing from the middle to the 20th of August, good 
second early varieties being included in it. As 
a rule. Cabbage-plants that are to be wintered 
in frames will be quite forward enough if sown 
at the beginning of September. If sown earlier. 
Urge, ungainly plants which lift badly and are 
prone to run to seed after flagging from removal 
in spring follow. Sow the red pickling Cabbage 
at the second sowing and also with the third for 
frame protection.—C. 

Young Carrots. —Those who have sown 
small beds will have realised the value of them, 
as for soup* and flavouring these young tender 
roots are lar preferable to those older and more 
mature. If the grub has not yet attacked 
them, it will pay to give another good sprink¬ 
ling of wood-ashes, soot, or burnt garden refuse 
between the rows, following it by a good soak¬ 
ing of water. Hoe between and hand-weed all 


young Carrot-beds, and in cases where the 
dreaded grub has actually attacked the crop 

{ irocure a large tub capable of holding 100 gal- 
ons of water. Into this throw a bushel each 
of lime and soot, stirring it well round and 
allowing it to stand for a night. The following 
day well water the Carrot-bed with a rosed 
watering pot. This will exterminate the pest 
and promote a healthy growth. Warm soft 
water is best for the purpose. 

Second early Potatoes.— The whole of 
these may now be lifted, sorted, and stored 
away in the coolest place procurable. A shed 
or outhouse having a north aspect storage 
induces loss of weight and quality in those that 
are to be eaten, and shrivelling, coupled with 
unsatisfactory sprouting in spring. A good- 
sized plot from which this crop has been lifted 
should now be set apart for early spring Cab¬ 
bages, and if allowed to remain in a rough 
condition from now till a fortnight before plant¬ 
ing takes place, a sweet condition will be 
ensured. Where the ground is liable to be 
infested with slugs in wet winters, it will be 
well to spread over the surface a good coating 
of lime and soot, afterward scuffling it in deeply 
with a fork. Dig and tread the plot well before 
planting, as a loose root-run, especially in light 
soil, is not conducive to a growth suitable for 
standing a severe winter. 

Growing Tomatoes in pots.— I have 

been a reader of Gardening Illustrated for 
the last five years, and have learned a good deal 
from it. I have noticed two or three of your 
correspondents complaining about their Toma¬ 
toes not setting, so I thought I would send you 
a note as to how mine are doing. I generally 
sow the seed at the end of January, and grow 
the plants on as fast as I can to get them in 
early. As soon as they are fit they are put into 
large 60’s, using nothing but loam, leaf-mould, 
and some old Mushroom-bed manure mixed 
together. When they are just rooting through 
they are put into 7-inch pots with the same soil, 
with the addition of a little bone-dust. I then 
take them and stand them on the stage where 
they will have to grow all summer. It is a 
stage with about 2 inches of sand on it. The 
roots when they have filled the pots run through 
the bottom all over the stage. They only have 
manure-water from the stable, which I give 
them twice a week. The plants are now full of 
fruit, two or three of the best having about 
100 Tomatoes on, almost all the rest having 
between 70 and 80. The fruits are not very big, 
but of just a nice size. I have been able to gather 
for about three weeks now.—B. C. A. 

The kitchen garden.— There is now plenty of 
work in this department in earthing up early Potatoes, 
flat hoeing late ones, staking early-sown Peas, drawing a 
little soil to others, and nuking yet a sowing of some 
good late variety. Except where the soil is stiff, deep, 
and retentive, it is not wise to sow Peas late, as from lack 
of root-hold the plants cannot withstand heat and 
drought. The first sown rows of Runner Beans will be 
ready to have tall stakes fixed to them, slanting them on 
each side somewhat crosswise over each other, then run¬ 
ning sticks along where they meet and tying them, as 
that plan helps so much to keep them firm. Also make 
yet another sowing in a deeply prepared trench to follow 
for succession. Sow also a row of Tender and True 
climbing Beans, or else a few rows of the Dwarf Canadian 
Wonder. Make, once a fortnight, small sowings of 
Spinach, lettuce, and Radish seed. Get strong Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower and Brussels Sprouts plants put out 
where to stand for the season, and prepare trenches to get 
out Celery and l.ceks, where these things are wanted 
early, especially for exhibition. 

Marrows and Tomatoes.— These tender plants 
should now be got out where to fruit; but in each case 
they should be strong plants in pots, and not only well 
exposed previously to harden, but be stout and strong. 
When plants are taken from a seed box or pan and put 
outdoors quite a month elapses ere they can become well 
rooted, and then very little fruit follows. It |mys much 
better to put out good strong plants. Select, for both, 
sites that are sheltered from cold winds ; have the ground 
deeply worked, but whilst Tomatoes do best with veTy 
little manure, Marrows need plenty, as they are gross 
feeders. They also do best if planted in somewhat raised 
mounds, beneath which a barrow-load or so of manure 
may have l>een buried. These mounds, to give the plants 
ample room, should be 4 feet apart. 1'omato plants 
against a wall or fence may be but 1'2 inches apart, but in 
rows in the open ground should lie 15 inches apart, and 
the rows 2J feet apart, each plant having a stake to it. 


Now Ready. 6th. Edition. Cloth, In. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving jttll and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descript ions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents , Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 0d.,from The Publisher , S7, Southampton* 
street, Strand, London , W.C. 
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FRUIT. 


BUSH PEACH-TREES. 

Peaches are now-a-days largely grown under 
glisa, but, as a rule, trained trees and not 
standards or bushes are employed. In span- 
roofed houses the trees are trained to cover the 
inner side of the glass, while in lean-to’s one set 
is trained against the back wall and another 
one on a trellis curving backward from the 
front of the house towards the trees on the 
wall, but not rising high enough to keep the sun 
from the latter. This last-mentioned plan is, 
perhaps, the best that can be evolved for Peach- 
culture under glass, but is, of course, impractica¬ 
ble in span-roofed houses, while the dimensions 
of large and lofty houses of this description are 
too great to admit of the trees being spread 
over the entire underside of the glass roof as is 
done in smaller houses. In such cases other 
methods of culture have to be resorted to, and 
in the illustration here reproduced the system 
of filling the interior of the house with bush or 
standaid-trees has been followed. The house in 
question is 225 feet in length and 25 feet in 
breadth, and was planted some eight years ago 
with bush Peach and Nectarine-trees about 


expected to become less fruitful as the shading 
trees reached larger dimensions. It was there¬ 
fore decided to gradually replace the bush-trees 
by specimens trained on trellises erected across 
the house so that the sun might be the better 
enabled to ripen the growth by shining on both 
sides of it in its daily passage along tne house. 
This change is now slowly taking place, a few 
trees being removed each year, and their sites 
occupied by trained examples on trellises 
between 4 feet and 5 feet apart. When these 
trained trees have reached their fullest dimen¬ 
sions they will probably be capable of producing 
a considerably heavier crop than the bush-trees. 
The transformation will necessarily require a 
good many years for its completion, for it is 
intended, as far as possible, to keep up about 
the average yield of fruit, which would be 
impossible if a large number of the old trees 
were removed and replaced by young plants that 
for a year or two would not bear a tithe of the 
fruit produced by the large, well-established 
bush-trees. S. W. F. 


GRAPE GROS GUILLAUME. 

This Grape is not so popular as many others on 
account of its habit of not finishing properly un¬ 
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Bush Peach-trees at the South Devon Fruit Farm. From a photograph sent by Mr. G. H. Brierley, 
Ravenfields, Torquay. 


5 feet or 6 feet in height. In the central bed less very carefully and well grown. Where it 
three rows of trees are placed, these being succeeds it is a very useful kind for home con- 
planted in quincunx fashion, while along the sumption, and when well ripened late in the 
southern side of the house, which lies east and season quite equal, if not superior, to Lady 
west, and not north and south as all span- Downe’s. Like Gros Colman, it needs a long 
roofed Peach-houses should, grow smaller season to be good, and cannot be rushed along 
bushes, and on the northern side, against the like Black Hamburgh or even Madresfield Court 
wall, maidens are converted into trained trees, to finish early in the season. If started at the 
Frequent autumnal root-pruning of trees that new year it would not be properly ripe before 
evince an undesirable excess of vigour, many ! the end of August under ordinary conditions of 
specimens being lifted with large balls of soil culture, and from then to the middle of Novem- 
and the outlying roots cut away, together with ber is undoubtedly its season. Pruned long, 
judicious pruning, has resulted in the trees Gros Guillaume throws large loose bunches that 
acquiring a thrifty and fruitful habit, while may or may not fill out properly at the 
during the eight years that they have been shoulders. If by good feeding and careful 
planted they have barely increased in height manipulation they do bo, grand bunches result, 
more than a couple of feet or so, though they but the grower of such must beware of how many 
are well furnished with growth almost to the he leaves upon his rods, for a very few such will 
ground. As a rule good crops are produced, I constitute a more severe strain upon the Vine 
this houee, with three span-roofed structures than what appears a very heavy crop of smaller 
each 100 feet by 15 feet, providing a crop of bunches. It is better in the ordinary way to 
from 7,000 to 10,000 fruits in the season. It [ prune rather close and be content with smaller 
has been thought for some years by those in , bunches, which are usually more solid and prefer- 
authority that an initial mistake was made in able in every way, excepting, of course, for 
planting these trees in a house lying east and exhibition. 

west, as the summer sun, passing along only the Very short or close pruning, on the other 
southern side of the house, would naturally hand, will not do for this variety. It should be 
tend to ripen the wood of the trees on that side pruned to a good plump eye. When thinning 
more thoroughly than /Lai jot those,c bunches of Gros Guillaume, those who are not 

northern [feidei, which i \gh| (ggh segiigntjbe acquainted with the variety often make the mis¬ 


take of thinning the shoulders too much and the 
lower part of the bunch too little. The former 
being in most cases longer than those of most 
kinds, yet distinct from the long, stiff shoulder 
characteristic of Gros Colman, they can be tied 
out all round and a very fine bunch built up. 
If too much thinned this upper part will be 
loose, while the waist of the bunch, owing to 
the berries having less room, will be tightly 
packed. Being a very vigorous grower, GrosGuil- 
laume is often inarched upon a weaker growing 
kind, such as Black Hamburgh, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. The foliage in autumn 
takes on very beautiful russet and red tints, and 
for this reason is much in request for dishing up 
other fruit upon. This must not be carried to 
excess, or the Vines will be injured. 


LEVEL VERSUS SLOPING GROUND FOR 
STRAWBERRIES. 

It is generally admitted that a garden which 
has either a gentle or sharp slope towards the 
south or south-west is much influenced by the 
greater warmth obtained from the sun than that 
having a level surface. I have often noticed— 
and sometimes, too, not without envy—that in 
other gardens I have visited the early Straw¬ 
berry crop was much in advance of my own, 
where the ground is strictly level. This season 
has afforded another lesson bearing on this 
particular question, brought about by an ex¬ 
change of visits. Up to the 24th June I had 
not gathered a single dish of Strawberries, and 
the supply during the next week was only a 
small one, notwithstanding that aboutacre is 
under cultivation for Strawberries. Calling on 
a gardening friend only a few miles distant, I 
was interested to find that at about this same date 
he was in the height of his Strawberry season, 
the earlier batches being actually finished. The 
comparison of the two soils would suggest that 
mine was the warmer, because the subsoil was 
of a sandy clayey nature through which water 

S asses freely, the other, heavy clay, not well 
rained, yet the latter furnishes much the 
earlier crop. This is fully explained by the 
fact of the garden being on a southern slope. 
This is still further enhanced by boundary walls, 
and natural and most effective wind-breaks 
furnished by a belt of trees on the north and 
east sides. In the neighbourhood of Bath there 
are Strawberry gardens famed for their early 
crops, simply because they occupy the sunny 
side of a valley. Their crops are invariably 
finished before those in the open country are 
ready. The berries, though of good quality, 
are undersized, compared with those on more 
level ground, and for these early gatherings 
sorts like Royal Sovereign and Sir Joseph 
Paxton are chosen in preference to late ones. 
From a market point of view the sloping ground 
is much more remunerative than the flat, because 
higher prices are realised, but against this must 
be credited the extra labour in manuring and 
tillage. Remuneration comes to the latter in 
the greater length of season over which fruit is 
available and the greater size of the berries. 
Very late Strawberries, when of good size and 
colour, are always appreciated, and command 
good prices. In gardens having a level surface 
some gain may be furnished by throwing up 
ridges near sunny walls on which to plant for 
the earliest pickings, but even these would not 
compare with natural surroundings found in 
tree-clad hill slopes. Frost did much damage 
this spring to the earliest blooms, all open 
flowers ana bursting buds being destroyed where 
there was no shelter from the morning sun. 

W. S. 


STONE SPLITTING IN PEACHES. 

Cax vou explain why the Peach I send you does not npen 
satisfactorily? Several have dropped this season, each 
being hollow in the middle.—M. 

[Some kinds of Peaches are more addicted to 
stone-splitting than others, though it happens 
sometimes in a variety not commonly given to 
that failing. There is no particular reason for 
splitting of the stone, or it would be a more easy 
matter to advise so as to prevent a recurrence. 
To imperfect fertilisation of the flowers may bo 
traced the origin of some such cases, and where 
this is so there is no remedy that can be applied 
benefiting the present crop. The health or 
vigour of the tree itself affords no solution of the 
difficulty, because stone-splitting is not an 
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outcome of indifferent health; indeed, the reverse 
is more likely to be the case. When Peaches are 
flowering it is never safe or advisable to trust to 
chance in the setting, for without being ferti¬ 
lised with their own pollen or from other flowers 
bv the aid of a earners hair pencil, rabbit’s tail, 
or something of a similar character, the fruit 
may swell away for a while, even to ripening, 
and then drop from premature softening acer¬ 
b-rated by t he unsound stone. Jn this eondit ion 
t he fruit sometimes falls and appears ripe, but 
an examination shows that it is soft only on 
one side, the other being congested and hard, 
quite unfit for dessert. It is among the early 
sorts that these troubles occur most frequently. 

In over-rich borders some Peaches drop when 
nearing the ripening period, and if they remain 
until they can be gathered they invariably 
ripen some time before the remainder of the 
crop is ready, which the expert grower at once 
recognises as a symptom of stone-splitting. 
Freshly slaked lime applied in quantity sufficient 
to whiten the surface is a good remedy in such 
eases, giving it once or tw ice during the growing 
season. With trees that are over-luxuriant, 
root-pruning and lifting and placing the roots 
nearer the surface correct more than the one 
evil, bringing with it the lessened tendencies to 
splitting of the stone. Overheadf-hade from other 
trees hinders proper ripening of the wood, and 
without this neither perfect setting nor stoning 
can be assured. Extremes of root-moisture or 
drought are both inimical to the progress of the 
tree’s growth in summer, and should be as far as 
possible avoided, as also should strong doses of 
animal or artificial manure, because they stimu¬ 
late an excess of vigour which is almost undesir¬ 
able. With a comparatively new border and 
healthy trees clear water is all-sufficient : it is 
for older trees with borders fully occupied with 
roots and carrying heavy loads that feeding is 
necessary. Lime, however, may lie given in 
small quantity with advantage to Peaches, as this 
assists the formation of the seed-shell or stone. 
Unripcned wood caused from overhead shade, im¬ 
perfect fertilisation of the flowers, or an absence 
of lime in sufficient quantity may, however, give 
the clue for the failure complained of, and for 
two of them, at any rate, steps may he immedi¬ 
ately taken to correct it for another year. 
Carefully lifting the trees and replanting will 
correct grossness, the autumn, when the leaves 
begin to fall, being the most suitable time. A 
mistake that is often made is neglecting the 
watering of the borders and syringing of the 
tree s after the crop is cleared.] 


N0TE8 AND REPLIES . 

The best Strawberries. — I am desirous of im 
proving my varieties of Strawberries. At present I have 
(1) Ilritish t^ueeu, (2) President, (::) Dr. Hoiqf, (4) Laxton’s 
Noble. The two last I do not care for, and should be 
graD-ful if any reader would give a selection to replace 
them—for preference, one earlier than Ilritish (.bieen and 
the other later than President. They are required for 
dessert in a private garden. Is Royal Sovereign to be 
r< < ouunended V The aspect of the garden is south-west; 
soil, gravelly marl ; efimato, soft and mild ; three miles 
from sta. - Km ki.kior. 

Fruit-trees on fence.— I shall feel so grateful if 
you will kindly give me the benefit of your advice on the 
subject of our fruit-trees? When we came to this house, 
two and a half years ag'o, we found the fence well covered 
with Plum, Pear, and Cherry-trees; but, though they 
blossom fairly well, they produce scarcely any fruit. uuY 
garden soil is chalky, but F think it has been fairly well 
worked and manured. Is it true that fruit-trees never do 
well on fences on account of being low and there l«*ing 
more or less draught ? Would it he any use letting one 
shoot grow up in hopes of its producing fruit ? Ur, if you 
think it useless lr\ing to do anything, could I move the 
trees and treat them us espaliers in the kitchen garden ? 
I should imagine they were four or five years old.— 
Ih'TLKR. 


[Fruit-trees are all apt to suffer somewhat 
when planted and trained against an open fence 
liecause of the cold draughts of air the open 
fence generates. Your fence seems to be low 
also, thus materially restricting the growth of 
the trees. If you think the trees would not 
materially suffer, and if but a few years planted 
they need not do so, then lift them carefully 
next October, and replant them in the garden 
quarters as espaliers. But the transplanting 
may prove the chief essential in causing them 
to fruit, and it is just as likely if replanted 
against the fence, using fresh soil, that they 
would fruit there also. Of course, you can 
allow one or several strong top shoots to go up 
above the fence and make growth, so that in time 
you may get fruit^ii^ that way, but the lower 
parts would not 




Mildew on Vines.— May I, as a subscriber of many 
years’ standing to Gakde.vlxo, ask your advice on follow¬ 
ing? All the Grapes in greenhouse are covered with a 
white coat, as if dusted rather lightly with fine flour. The 
house is 2f> feet by 1.1 feet, a lean-to, feet at eaves by 
1.5 feet at hack, well placet!, but noartiflcial heat, drapes 
are now about one-third full size; leaves seem all right. 
I am careful about draughts; syringe on sunny days 
about .'I p in., when t >un leases the house.— W. R. \V. 

[Your <u;ipes have evidently been attacked 
by mildew. A stagnant at mosphere is favour¬ 
able to the development of mildew, and one of 
, the surest preventives is plenty of fresh air, 
which should be secured by plenty of ventila¬ 
tion, maintaining a dry atmosphere during 
damp, cold weather. l)o not syringe the Vines, 
as this only tends to the increase of mildew. 
Your best plan will be to dust flowers 
of sulphur all over the Vines, washing this 
off after a few dajs by a forcible syringing 
with dear rain water. You ought to read the 
description of this pest in “ V ines and Vine 
Culture,” the fourth edition of which has just 
been issued.] 

Cherry Late Duke.— Late Duke pos¬ 
sesses a capital constitution and will succeed 
and fruit freely in backward districts if given a 
wail. Gumming, which injures so manyCherries, 
seems to affect Late Duke but little, and even 
in light soil, if mulched and occasionally assisted 
with liquid-manure, the fruit swells to a good 
size, is of a bright red colour, hongs well, and is 
brisk and pleasant in flavour. An east or north 
wall suits it well.—N. 

Gooseberry Rough Yellow.— TIub is 
always one of the first to ripen. Although by 
no means one of the largest varieties, its bright 
colour and delicious flavour make it much more 
useful than some of the larger kinds. My trees 
are mulched with short manure every spring, 
and, should the weather prove very dry, are 
given one or two thorough soakings of water 
through the season. It is surprising what an 
amount of fruit can be gathered from a few well- 
fed trees, but in too many cases this useful 
fniit is left to take care of itself on poor soil. 

Mulching Strawberries.— Respecting 
the use of various kinds of litter, it makes 
little difference whether clean straw or that 
from the stable is used. The slight manurial 
value of the latter is not worth considering, and 
if put on early enough to ho blanched by rain 
the slugs can get about on it as easily as on 
clean Wheat straw. Again, the longer the 
ground between the rows lies open the better, 
as the moisture caused by the litter is an 
attraction to slugs. Anything in tire way of 
Grass mowings is the worst of all. When 
taking layers from a fruiting bed it will be 
found an advantage to twist the straw into 
stout bands and lay one of these round each 
plant, thus lifting the flower trusses off the 
ground out of the way of insects. 

Peach Salway. —Although a very fine, 
handsome-looking Peach, this is not a good 
variety for private gardens, the flavour when 
grown in an unsuitable position being very bad, 
while even in the warmest position out-of-doors 
it ripens too late to get any flavour. The best 
Salway I ever tasted was grown in a mid¬ 
season house started at the new year and brought 
along slowly, but there are many better Peaches 
at that time, and the principal recommendation 
Salway lias is its lateness. From an unheatod 
house I have often had it good at the first of 
October, when naturally it was very useful. 
The flavour grown thus is far before that of the 
best out-of-door fruit, and, taken all round, I 
consider it is the only way that Salway is really 
worth growing, unless under very exceptional 
circumstances. In many gardens xvhere Peach 
culture on walls is remarkably well carried out, 
and other kinds do well and come well flavoured, 
this either does not ripen, or else when ripe it is 
poor and watery in flavour and woolly in tex¬ 
ture.—H. 

Insecticides. —The value of pure water 
alone in cleaning trees and plants of insects has 
been well demonstrated by the recent rains, and 
there is great benefit resulting. What it is thus 
possible for the rain to do so well may be done 
with clean water and the syringe, or, better 
still, force pump, on many things, especially 
when rains do not prevail. Rut very much in 
the direction of cleansing all trees and plants 
may be done when some simple insecticide is 
gently syringed over the insects so as to 
embarrass and clog them, even if not for the 


moment destroying them. The material, even 
if it be but soft-soap and Quassia-chips in solu¬ 
tion, helps very much to weaken the pests, and 
then after a few hours of this treatment a 
thorough washing with clear water effectually 
disposes of them. Of all trees, wall-trained 
ones are the greatest sufferers, and these should, 
because of the lolwuind furnished by the wall to 
the projected water, be all the moro readily 
cleansed.—A. 1). 

Strawberries.— Owing, probably, to light 
soil (much peat) and high situation (nearly 
OdO feet above sea), I have had much trouble in 
growing Strawberries satisfactorily. After 
years of experiment, however, I seem to have 
got a good selection at last. I find Early 
Laxton, Laxton’s Leader, Royal Sovereign, 
Monarch, and Waterloo give a good succession 
and crop well. I have just picked a fruit of 
Leader, which measures 7 1-10 inches in circum¬ 
ference and weighs 1 15-1(5 oz., and is of delicious 
flavour. I have, however, scarcely had time to 
give Early Laxton and Leader a thorough trial. 

I have tried and rejected over twenty sorts in 
the last fifteen years. This may interest some 
who are fond of this delicious fruit and are 
situated as I am.— Arnold D. Taylor, 
Jloniton. 

Pine-apples from Jamaica. — There 
was some excitement in Covent-garden Market 
some time ago when the first shipment of 
Pine apples from Jamaica was sold in the Floral- 
hall. There was a large crowd of buyers 
present and the bidding was spirited. The 
fruits fetched from Is. Gd. to 2s. Gd. each, and 
these satisfactory prices were secured in spite 
of the thousands of packages of soft fruits and 
St. Michael’s Pine apples on the market. The 
Tines from St. Michael’s were put up in 
different packages to those used by the Jamaica 
packers. As regards quality and appearance, 
there was no difference between the samples. 
Some of the St. Michael’s Pines were larger and 
consequently made moro money. As St. 
Michael’s Pines often make from 3s. to 8s. each, 
the now industry is likely to prove of untold 
benefit to the colony. The Pines from Jamaica 
were of the smooth Cayenne variety. 

Newly planted Vines.— Many who 
plant young Vines are inclined to allow the 
growth to proceed uninterrupted for several 
feet. That some good Vines are produced in 
this way must be admitted, but at the same 
time there is moro than one course open for 
attaining the object desired. The best of 
experience sometimes comes from accident, fore¬ 
thought notwithstanding. Instances can be 
cited where useful lessons have been gained by 
unforeseen accident, and in the stopping of 
young Vines this accounts for one, which at the 
time gave rise to misgivings as to the effect 
likely to be produced. Though vexatious at the 
time, this feeling is now entirely removed, 
though it was feared progress was seriously 
hindered by a broken leader. This proved 
otherwise, and the Vine referred to shows to 
this day, in its greater breadth of stein and 
stouter laterals, the beneficial influence of being 
stopped. Some growers allow young Vines to 
grow unchecked to the full length of the roof 
rafter, pruning them back in winter to less than 
half this extent, which is, and must of necessity 
be, a waste of energy, though not frankly 
admitted by those who adopt it. If young 
Vines, when they have made about 2 feet or a 
little moro of growth, were pinched this would 
at once stop their forward action, and the inter¬ 
val needed to find another leader would have a 
reaction, causing that stem-growth already 
made to swell materially. With strong canes a 
second pinching might be adopted before the 
final limit is reached. A length of about G feet 
of cano is ample for a young Vine to mature, 
and it thus will be seen that if this is divided 
into two or three separate breaks a gradual and 
moro substantial rod is built up. All lateral 
growths beyond this period ought to be pinched 
back to one leaf as they appear. With a strong 
Vine this will be often necessary, and unless an 
additional leaf is allowed each time there will 
be a danger of the basal buds bursting. This 
must not be lost sight of or mischief will 
assuredly follow, more particularly if the Vines 
are more than usually strong. Those readers 
who have this year planted young Vines may 
prove for themselves the truth of these state¬ 
ments by experiment und comparison. —W. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Vine and Geranium-leaves injured 

(An Old Scotch Subscriber). —I am afraid I 
cannot throw any light on the injury to the 
leaves you sent. As it was a cloudy day it 
could not have been the sun. I expect that 
acetylene gas would be injurious to plants, but 
as you say there was only a faint smell like 
acetylene gas I do not imagine that could have 
been the cause. Have the leaves in any way 
recovered, or has any fungus developed on 
them ? If you would send another cample I 
would willingly examine them again. If you 
would put them in a tin box they would reach 
me fresher.—G. S. S. 

The Apple Saw-fly.— Perhaps you can kindly ?ive 
some hint in your pajier on the subject of the Apples 
which I send V A very large proportion of a splendid crop 
of Cox’s Orange Pippin is attacked in the same way. The 
maggot looks like that of the Codlin-moth ; but in most 
cases now, on cutting open the fruit, 1 find that the 
maggot enters from the side, and that there is no trace of 
i having gone down from the point. I fancy also that 
the maggot on emerging from one fruit attacks another. 1 
have in several cases found on examining a pierced fruit 
that the maggot had left, but that on a fruit immediately- 
adjoining there were a quite fresh hole and a maggot 
in>idc. I also send a couple of Apples sepatatc, of which 
the stalks have been gnawed round by some pest. — 
G. H. N. 

[You are quite right in thinking that the 
grubs that are attacking your Apples are not 
the caterpillars of the Codlin-moth. Their 
parents are one of the Saw-flies—the Apple 
Saw-fly (Hoplocampa testudinea). The Saw- 
flies, which each measure about 3 of an inch 
across the open wings, and are \ of an inch in 
length, appear in the spring and lay their eggs 
in the young fruit, or just below the calyx of 
the flower if the fruit has not begun to form. 
The grubs gradually eat away the whole of the 
centre of the Apple, and if not full grown when 
they have so destroyed one Apple that there is 
& likelihood of its falling, they begin upon 
another. They fall to the ground with the 
fruit and then crawl out and bury themselves 
in the ground. On trees where such a course is 
possible, the Apples that are attacked should 
be gathered as soon as possible and burnt. 
Where this is impossible the Apples that fall 
should be picked up immediately and burnt. A 
number of the infested fruit might be shaken 
down on to cloths or tarpaulins, or a heavy 
dressing of lime might be given to the ground 
just under the trees where the Apples are likely 
to fall. This would prevent the grubs from bury¬ 
ing themselves. In the autumn or winter taking 
away the upper inches of soil and burning it 
or burying it deeply would remove all the 
chrysalides. In April a good dressing of lime, 
or nitrate of soda, or kainit, would be useful in 
preventing the Saw-flies from leaving the 
ground.—G. S. S.] 

- (R. IF. Mandern).—' Your Apple lias certainly not 

been attacked by the "Codlin-moth caterpillar.” 1 
l*elieve the jfrubof the “ Apple saw-fly ” is the culprit, but 
the entrance hole is so lirge that I think it must have 
been enlarged by somethin?, perhaps by some bird in get- 
tin? at the grub. See my reply to "G. II. N.” above.— 
G. S. S. 

Name of fungus.—I will be obliged if you will tell 
me the name of the fungus which has attacked my Peaches 
for the past two seasons, and any remedy that will stop 
it t It commences in the leaves, ami appears to be coin 
munirated to the fruit.— Major Mantkll. 

[The Peach-leaves are attacked by the Leaf- 
curl fungus (Exoascus deformans), and the 
fruit by one of the mildews, probably Podoss 
pluera oxycanth.o, but of this I am not quite 
sure. As the fungus infests the shoots as well 
as the leaves, the most certain remedy is to cut 
off the affected shoots just below the point 
where the disease shows itself, for once the 
fungus establishes itself in a shoot it is impos¬ 
sible to dislodge it. If the weather be cold 
and changeable it will appear in the leaves 
every year. Any diseased leaves that have 
fallen should be collected and burnt. Next 
spring spray with weak Bordeaux-mixture as 
soon as the leaf buds begin to open, and again 
in three weeks’ time. The trees being weakened 
by the fungus, so that the fruit is not so healthy 
as it should be, renders the latter more likely to 
be infested by mildew than it would otherwise 
be.—G. S. 8.] 

Hair worms. — Enclosed is a worm 3 inches or 
* inches long and very thin. It comes out of the ground 
after rain and wraps itself round plants. I should like to 
know the name ?— A Subscrierr. 

[The worm you sent-is-pne of the Hfir-worms 
belonging to the genus Mafrliir,. Jllpje Worms 


lay their eggs in the ground, and when the 
young ones are hatched they obtain access to 
some insect in which they live until they are 
mature. They then quit their host and lay 
their eggs in the ground. They are perfectly 
harmless in every way. These worms some¬ 
times in showery weather appear in large 
numbers and may be found crawling about 
plants.—G. S. S.] 

Green-fly on Plum-tree.— A Plum-tree (Golden < 
Drop) is badly infested with green fly, especially the 
youngest growth. I have tried syringing with insecti¬ 
cides, but so far without effect, as the spray will not 
remain on the mass of green-fly on the underside of the 
leaves, but drops off. 1 have cut off most of the infested 
young growth and burned it. Amongst the green-fly I 
find a green caterpillar, or rather louse, with white streak 
down its back and sometimes a pink-tipped little pro¬ 
tuberance at its tail. Its motions are leech-like, its size 
up to half an inch in length, its underside blackish.- 
K. W. 

[The green caterpillars which you find among 
the aphides on your Plum-trees, from your 
description, ate the grubs of one of the Hover- 
flies. They are most useful in gardens, for the 
number of aphides they will destroy is astonish¬ 
ing. I have seen one suck out the contents of a j 
full-grown aphis in a minute and a-half, and j 
they will go on for some time killing them as 
fast as they can catch them. The Hover-flies 
belong to the genus Syrphus, which contains 
several British species. They are the flies so 
often seen hovering in the air under the tip3 of 
the branches of trees or sunning themselves on 
flowers. Most of the species have dark coloured 
bodies with fine yellow bands across them. 
When you syringed the tree did you use an 
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ORCHIDS. 

LYCASTE SKINNERI. 

The Lyeaste Skinneri illustrated to-day I 
bought five years ago. It was the first Orchid 
I ever ventured upon, and, as usual, following 
the instructions in Gardening Illustrated, I 
have flowered it well every year. There was a 
fifth bloom on it this year, but I laid a leaf over 
it to shelter it from the sun, and it caused it to 
rot off. Mrs. J. V. Eden. 



Lyeaste Skinneri. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Eden, Colwyn. 


insecticide which contained soft-soap? If you 
did not, try “paraffin emulsion” or “anti¬ 
pest.” The soap assists the mixture to adhere 
to the aphides, and a fine spray should be used. It 
is much more economical as far as the insecticide 
goes, and is more likely to be effectual. In the 
winter, any time before the buds begin to show 
any sign of opening, spray the tree with the 
following caustic mixture : Put 1 lb. of ground 
caustic soda into half a pail of water. When it 
is dissolved add 4 lb. of pearl ash. Stir it till 
all is dissolved, and then add HI gallons of 
water. To this mixture add 10 oz. of soft-soap, 
which should have been dissolved in a little 
boiling water. This mixture is very caustic, 
and will spoil any clothes it wets, and it should 
not be allowed to remain on the skin. It will 
kill any insects or eggs that are on the tree, hut 
it will not injure the Tatter in any way if applied 
in the winter.—G. S. 8.] 

Galls on Lime tree ( Fallow field). — 
The “blight” on the Lime leaves is galls, 
commonly known as the “ nail galls.” They are 
formed by one of the mites belonging to the 
genus Phytoptus (P. Tilia*)* These mites arc 
very long and narrow, and are so small that they 
cannot be seen without a strong magnifying 
glass. It is by no means uncommon, but trees 
are seldom so badly attacked as yours appear to 
be. If the tree be a large one it is difficult to 
suggest any remedy. The mites, no doubt, 
pass the winter on the trees, probably near the 
ouds. If the tree could be sprayed with a 
paraffin emulsion or caustic alkali wash some 
good might be done, but not otherwise.— 
G. S. S.] 


AN AMATEUR’S ORCHIDS. 

The question so ably answered by you last 
week to one who was making his first attempt to 
grow Orchids and seeking your valuable aid, 
reminded me of the time when I was similarly 
situated, and a thought occurred to me that a 
short account of my own experience would be 
interesting to your numerous readers who have 
already commenced to grow them, or to those 
whose desire to do so is great, but they fancy 
there are insurmountable difficulties to be over¬ 
come. “Fain would they climb, but that they 
fear to fall.” To such I would say that the 
difficulties are more imaginary than real, and if 
attention is paid to a few cultural directions 
success is sure to folk w It really requires 
much greater knowledge and skill to grow a 
miscellaneous collection of greenhouse plants, 
which are far more 
troublesome to 
manage and keep 
in good condition, 
and in the long 
run, I believe, 
quite a9 expensive, 
having to use peat, 
fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, old man¬ 
ure, silver - sand, 
liquid - manure, 
etc., pome of which 
are difficult to pro¬ 
cure by amateurs 
in large towns; 
whereas Orchids 
only requiro fibrous 
peat, charcoal, 
potsherds, and 
Sphagnum Moss, 
all of which are so 
easy to get and so 
clean to use, mak¬ 
ing no mess or ob¬ 
ject ionablo odour 
about the prem¬ 
ises, which are usually very small in large 
towns. Further, Orchids have an intrinsic value 
of their own, should you at any time desire 
to dispose of them. 

At the time I commenced Orchid culturo I 
learned much from the excellent articles then 
appearing in Gardening Illustrated. I 
resided in Liverpool, about two miles east of 
the Exchange, in a thickly-populated district, 
but adjacent to a public paik. My greenhouse 
was a small three-quarter span, 1*2 feet by 
S feet, heated by an Aigosy boiler, and 4 inch 
pipes running round the house. It was in an 
angle of the wall, facing due south, my iesidence 
shading it from aV»out 2 o'clock to 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when it afterwards had the 
western sun. I considered this partial shade 
rather advantageous than otherwise, as it 
enabled me to keep a more humid atmosphere 
and the temperature more equahlo than I other¬ 
wise could have done. As I had the “ Orchid 
fever ” very badly, I soon found out after com¬ 
mencing that “ the appetite increased with what 
it fed on,” so that I found my one house quite 
inadequate to gratify my desires. Space will 
not permit my describing the different stages 
I went through before I added a small house 
8 feet by 8 feet on the western side as a stove 
for warm Orchids, and another small house at 
the other end at right angles and facing the 
west for cool Orchids. I was thus fully equipped 
! to grow all kinds of Orchids, as the centre or 
original house made an admirable Cattleva 
house. In addition to using the “stove” /or 
the permanent plants of the heat-loving species, 
I found it useful in furthering the growth of 
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other varieties, which, after growth was com¬ 
pleted, were removed into the other houses as 
required. The open stages I covered with 
corrugated iron, upon which I placed a thick 
layer of clean, rough gravel, which after a time 
became covered with small Ferns, Selaginellas, 
etc., which looked very pretty. In the cool- 
house I had zinc tanks made, sloping to the 
centre, and with a plug to let the water out before 
getting foul, or in the winter months, when so 
much moisture was not required. The walls were 
coloured dark red, and the floors were made of 
red crushed bricks. The following is a list from 
memory of some of the Orchids I grew : Angrae- 
cuxms, Anguloa Clowesi, Burlington ias, Calanthc 
Veitchi, Catasetum Bungerothi, Chysis brac- 
tescens, Ctelogyne cristata, Cypripedium insigne, 
C. barbatum, C. Sedeni, C. Spicerianum; 
Cattleya aurea, C. Bowringiana, C. chrysotoxa, 
C. citrina, C. Dowiana. C. gigas, C. Gaskelliana, 
C. Harrisenue, C. Mossite, C. Mendelli, C. 
Percivalliana, C. superba, and C. Trianae ; Cym- 
bidium ebumeum and C. Lowianum ; Dendro- 
bium chrysotoxum, D. densiflorum, 1 ). Dalhous- 
ianum, D. Jamesianum, D. nobile, I). nobile 
nobilius, D. thyrsiflorum, D. Wardianum ; 
Disa grand iflora, L;elia crispa, L. anceps, L. 
albida, L. Dayana, L. elegans, L. harpophylla, 
L. majalis, L. purpurea ; Lycaste Skinneri, Mil- 
tonia spectabilis and vexillaria; Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums, Pleione lagenaria, Peristeria data, 
P ha jus grandiflorus, Scuticaria Steeli, Stan- 
hopeas, Vandas, and Zygopetalum Mackayi. 
Of Cattlevas, La^lii^, Dendrobiums, Odonto- 

f losBum Alexandras, and most of the Oncidiums, 
bought only fresh imported pieces, which is 
the only way to get really good varieties, unless 
you are prepared to pay a very high price for them. 
Of Cattlevas I had splendid varieties, especially 
of Mendeli, Mossias, and Trianae. A plant of 
the last, for which I paid 2 s. 6 d., has been 
named superba, and I believe is the best variety 
extant, and would bring a very high price. 
Unfortunately for me it aid not bloom when in 
my possession. I also paid 2 s. 6 d. for a small 
plant of Odontoglossum Rossi majus, which 
had a very large flower, and deep blood-red 
markings. I sent it up to a London expert, 
who said it was quite worthy to be named, 
which I did, and when my small collection was 
sold it brought a large price. I sold very many 
Orchids which had cost me a few shillings as 
imported pieces for high prices. Upon one 
occasion I bought a very fine established plant 
at a sale, which was catalogued a? Ladia pur- 
purata, but which turned out to be Cattleya 
exoniensis, which I sold to a large dealer 
in Orchids for a Bum running into three 
figures. 

Apart from the great interest and pleasure 
in growing them, and tjie anticipation of 
something new and good turning up, there is 
an element of profit if bought with care and 
judgment. I have not entered into the ques¬ 
tion of cultivation, as it is so ably treated and 
all questions exhaustively and courteously 
answered in Gardening Illustrated. 

T. E. 

Keiv Quay, Cardigan. 


Streptosolen Jameson!.—This can be 
strongly recommended to amateurs. It is doubt¬ 
ful if its merits are sufficiently known, seeing it 
lends itself to different forms of culture. Often 
it is seen in mixed collections of plants standing 
under climbers, or in a house shaded for pre¬ 
serving plants in bloom. When grown in this 
position it is never satisfactory, as the colour of 
the flowers is poor. The best plants 1 ever have 
seen in pots were perfect pyramids 5 feet high 
and a mass of bloom to the pot. The large 
corymbs of bloom of the richest orange-red, 
hanging loosely, were very beautiful. These 
plants had been grown on from cuttings and 
allowed to break naturally. During the autumn 
and winter they had been kept in a cold, airy 
structure and well ripened, as it is mo3|fpssential 
to ripen the wood and rest in winter. This 
Streptosolen is a rapid grower, and needs a 
good holding soil to grow it well. It strikes 
readily from cuttings. If put in early into 
warmth they make big pDnfs by the end of the 
summer. If rooted late, several cuttings in a 
pot, and grown in the op<n, they make nice 
small plants for bloominj during the following 
spring. It is also very^u w ul when frown on a 
t r el lj *-7 j q^pjiflS L, a^w a ^--J -jo a 10 


TREE-CARNATION NOTES. 

The present is an anxious time with those who 
grow winter • flowering Carnations, as early 
batches will need repotting and staking, and 
work is usually pressing at this date. The Car¬ 
nations, however, must not be neglected, as if 
not shifted before becoming pot-bounil they will 
probably stand still for some time, and may 
even turn yellow and sickly. Previous to repot¬ 
ting, the plants should be mildly fumigated two 
evenings in succession, giving the foliage a 
vigorous syringing afterwards. As the night 
temperature out-of-doors is very uncertain all 
through May, I prefer keeping them in a cool, 
airy house close to the roof glass, placing them 
in frames the last week in May or first week in 
June. A hard ash bottom is best for them, 
and on fino days during June the lights may be 
lifted cloan off, tilting them up in wet weather. 
Towards .the end of June the plants will be 
ready for the blooming pots. I have used 6 -inch 
pots of late years for spring-struck stock, 
giving 8 -inch ones for any that were rooted in 
autumn or layered in Moss during the winter. 
A bed of coal-ashes in a sunny position shel¬ 
tered from high winds should be chosen. I do 
not care for manure of any kind in the potting 
soil, but have fed the roots occasionally during 
the winter and spring months with liquid- 
manure, reducing it in strength to the colour 
of pale ale. The roots are very delicate and 
easily damaged by artificial manures. Some 
growers, however, believe in summer stimu¬ 
lants. The plants root splendidly in turf cut 
from the edges of walks and drives, of a light, 
fibrous nature, and containing abundance of 
grit. It is best after having lain twelve months. 
One of the most important things in connection 
with the management of Tree-Carnations is 
watering. This must be attended to, especially 
for a month after fresh potting takes place. 
Carnations resent soaking rains, and I have 
sometimes laid the pots on their sides till the 
weather improved. Overpotting must be 
guarded against and liberal drainage provided. 


HYDRANGEAS IN POTS. 

I.v the south and south - western counties 
Hydrangeas are perfectly hardy, and when in 
bloom during the later summer months they 
are very beautiful, isolated specimens or groups 
having a fine effect. To ensure freedom of 
blooming, the growths must be thoroughly 
ripened, consequently there must be free 
exposuro to the sun from all sides, the soil 
being a warm and well-drained one. On some 
soils the heads of bloom will come of a beau¬ 
tiful blue tint, reminding one of the colour of 
the blooms of Vanda crerulea. Soil with a deal 
of iron in it is said to assist this, but a dry 
season also appears to favour this change from 
the normal pink colour. One need not, however, 
fear the want of a particular soil in which to 
produce this change of colour, as it can l>e 
had quite artificially by watering with a solution 
of alum water. From the effect produced by 
this change of colour the experiment is well 
worth the little extra trouble involved. 

What a fine effect large old plants have when 
grown in pots or tubs for standing in prominent 
positions about the garden. The plants should 
have winter protection from severe frost, also to 
prevent injury to the pots from splitting. 
As soon as growth starts in the spring the 
plants should be stood in the open air in a Bunny 
position, where they grow away freely. The 
well-ripened, plump growths of the previous 
autumn will produce flower-heads, other shoots 
being formed simultaneously for next season's 
supply. Water must be freely applied, weak 
manure-water being added occasionally to 
strengthen the flower-heads and give tone to 
the whole plant. 

Single heads of bloom of Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia in 5-inch or G-inch pots are well-known 
objects during the early summer months, many 
thousands beiDg produced annually by the 
growers who supply Covent Garden Market. 
I have grown them with heads of bloom 
15 inches in diameter. Strong cuttings were 
inserted singly in small pots in May, and 
as soon as rooted these are potted firmly 
into 5-inch pots. When established the plants 
are stood in the open air with full exposure to 
the sun. Being well supplied with water, the 
/ plants remain in the open air till the early pirt 


of November, when they are stored in light, 
cold frames. From Christmas onwards batches 
are introduced into an intermediate tempera* 
ture when they come into bloom. As soon as 
the flower-heads show, manure-water must be 
freely applied, so os to encourage large heads 
of flower. 

H. Thomas Hogg is a very free-blooming 
variety, whereas H. Hortensia flowers from the 
plump buds at the apex only of the well-ripened 
shoots. The variety in question will form 
flower-heads from all prominent-looking buds 
along the whole length of the growths. I once 
produced a plant in three years from the cut¬ 
ting which had 100 heads of flower and grew to 
be 6 feet in diameter. Many more flower- 
heads would have formed, but quite one-half 
of the young shoots was pulled off as growth 
was starting so as to give the remainder 
strength. 

Hydrangea paniculata is quite a distinct look¬ 
ing variety, both in its growth and flower-head 3 , 
requiring different treatment. The best results 
are obtained in what is termed a moist-holding 
loam. After flowering, and when the leaves 
have fallen, at any time previous to growth 
starting again, these long growths must be 
pruned back to three or four eyes. Each long 
shoot is surmounted with a panicle of flower, 
the blooming season being the later summer 
months. This variety is readily increased from 
cuttings, these being formed from the portions 
of growth that are pruned off during the early 
winter. These should be cut into 6 -inch lengths 
and inserted firmly in sandy soil in the open 
air. This, like the precoding, may be utilised 
for forcing. Y. 


CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 

This New Zealand variety of the Virgin’s 
Bower does not appear to be sufficiently known 
nor is it cultivated to such an extent as its 
merits deserve. For a cool house from which 
the frost is just excluded it is a most suitable 
climbing plant, being a fitting companion for 
such better-known subjects as the Lapageri&s. 
It can be adapted to various purposes to suit 
each respective case. For instance, if a largo 
break of bare wall in either a greenhouse or 
conservatory has to be covered, and that as 
speedily as possible, then this Clematis is well 
suited as one of the plants for the purpose. It 
is well adapted also for training over wire 
arches of an ornamental character, also for 
running up the rafters or columns in large 
houses. In whatever position it is grown, the 
young shoots should have a fair amount of 
freedom. When covering a wall, for instance, 
as soon as the main shoots have reached their 
proper limits, then let the lateral growths hang 
dpwn as a drapery ; this will check over-vigorous 
shoots from gaining an ascendancy. Upon 
arches the same plan should most decidedly be 
can ied out, and again when training up rafters. 
Not only is the growth itself rendered much 
more ornamental, but the appearance when in 
flower is greatly enhanced. When trained 
closely, a large number of the blossoms must be 
hidden or so crowded together as to spoil the 
effect as well as the lasting properties of the 
flowers by the accumulation of moisture. Close 
training is also a greater encouragement to 
insect pests, with the greater difficulty of reach¬ 
ing them in the process of extermination. 

What pruning is necessary should be done 
immediately the plant is out of bloom and never 
during its period of growth. If anything at 
such times is really found necessary in this way, 
it should merely be a thinning process whero 
the shoots are too thick, removing those that 
are the least likely to produce flowers later on. 

This Clematis cannot in any sense be con¬ 
sidered a difficult plant to cultivate ; it is of 
good constitution, and not over-particular as to 
the soil into which it is planted. Fibrous loam 
with some well-decomposed leaf-soil would suit 
it well, only using peat when the latter fails to 
be of good quality. Planting out is preferable 
to either pots or boxes, for the greater the 
freedom the roots have the better will be the 
ultimate results. Whilst in flower and during 
growth the supply of water should be liberal, 
but if a late growth in the autumn is apparent,, 
then withhold the water as a check to the 
same, such wood not having any chance to 
become well ripened. Although this Clematis 
is seen at its best as a climber, it does not follow 
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that it is not adapted to pot culture. In the 
most favoured parts of the country it will, with 
ordinary precautions, without doubt resist our 
Knglish winters if upon walls. It must not be 
confounded with another kind known by the 
varietal name of C. indivisa lobata, which differs 
slightly in its foliage, but more so in its shyness 
of flowering, being sometimes disappointing in 
this respect as compared with the type. 


THE BERMUDA LILY (LILIUM LONGI- 
FLORUM HARRISI). 

This beautiful Lily is at the present time very 
popular, and that rightly so. Being so easily 
grown in pots it is in demand by the florists and 
those who carry out house decorations. In 
private gardens it deserves more attention, 
especially where large conservatories have to be 
kept gay, or where cut flowers are in demand. 
For the earliest flowering the bulbs should be 
obtained as early in the autumn as possible, say 
about the time the Roman Hyacinths come to 
hand. 

k Care must be taken when flowers are wanted 


Io«t a lot this season, l»oth old plants and younjr ones as 
well. I lost several last year, and blamed over-watering 
in the sprinfr. This year I have been more careful, but 
have suffered worse.' I have found eel-worms in a few, 
but in many there is no trace of eel-worms. I use 
ordinary noil, mixed with a little sand and bone-meal. 
Do you think it is the boric-ineal ?— Zoxalr. 

[Zonal Pelargoniums that have been highly 
fed sometimes die off in the manner detailed, 
particularly if they are kept in a close, damp 
atmosphere. For the future it would be as well 
to discontinue the bone-meal, and with this you 
will very probably find the disease disappear. 
When stimulants are needed they should not be 
given till the pots are full of good healthy roots.] 

Plants for greenhouse In autumn and 
Winter. —1 have a (greenhouse without hea in„- appara¬ 
tus, and should be pleased if you would kindly say what 
plants would be suitable for autumn and winter? I 
should like to (grow * few Hoses. You migh« kindly say 
what you think would be best, and also say if I am too 
late for Tomatoes?— Nbiio. 

[If you do not intend supplying some kind of 
heat your means for plant growing are somewhat 
limited, particularly for the winter season and 
early spring. On the other hand, were you to 
make up your mind definitely for a cold house, 


garden. The Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger) makes a capital winter flower, and when 
well done repays this special care. Auriculas, 
too, are delightful pot flowers for the cool- 
house in the early days of spring ; so, too, 
are niinyofthe Primroses and Polyanthuses, 
also Stocks and such like.] 

Growing Smllax.— In a recent issue I find an 
article on Smilax. I have Ju*t bad atxniL a dozen 
tubers planted in our conservatory border; they are 
planted rn ma»*c. Would it not be better to separate 
them ? If ao, when is the right time for so doing ? In the 
article I find you advise a temperature of not lew 
than M dec* in the winter. Now, as our conservatory 
falls below that sometimes, would it not be lietter to 
nut each into a separate pot f If so, what sired pot should 
be used, what is the time to pot, and what temperature 
should the repotted plants haveP uulhd. 

[Your better way will be to establish the 
tubers of your Smilax in pots before planting 
them in the conservatory border. Apparently 
they have not yet begun to grow, in which case 
t them at once. In potting, three tubers may 
put at equal distance around a 5-inch pot, 
ana they should become thoroughly established 
and fit for planting out permanently in your 
conservatory border next spring. A greenhouse 



The Bermuda Lily (I.ilium lontpflonim Harrisi). 


•early tlwft O* bulbs have formed roots before 
lieing introduced into heat, and even then the 
temperature must be very gradually increased. 
With care the earliest may be had in flower 
during December, and a succession can be kept 
up from that time until the present with retarded 
bulbe. Light loam and leaf soil, with plenty of 
sand or road-ecraping*, answer well for this 
Lily. How the name of Harrisi came to be 
added is a question, as there is no difference 
between it and the type other than what may 
be expected from vigorous bulbs grown in a 
warmer climate. This Lily likes a humid 
atmosphere when being forced, and when roots 
-are plentiful abundance of water is necessary, 
with at times the addition of some fertiliser. 
The plant that produced the flowers here figured 
was grown in a 7-inch pot. The bulb was 

J danted last October, was plunged in a cold- 
rame in Cocoa-fibre refuse till well rooted, then 
transferred to a cold greenhouse, where it is 
now in flower. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Zonal Pelargoniums, turning black.— Can 

you ici'v me the oau** awl rtfnt-ay for my Zonal jlVlaryo- 
iiiums witjhjering and tiwnin^l^rtfiimitie j flf-^avt* 


there are numbers of hardy plants that would 
be greatly benefited by such help as a cold-house 
renders. At the present time you could very 
quickly obtain a fine show of Tuberous Begonias 
in pots; also Fuchsias, Marguerites, Helio¬ 
trope, Geraniums of the Zonal section, also 
Ivy-leaved kinds. A climbing Rose, such as 
Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, The Bride, or 
Man 4 chal Niel would do well. You could 
lant it outside and take a main rod into the 
ouse and so train it up the roof. You do not 
say the size, so we are not able to suggest 
further. Such things, however, in summer give 
a welcome shade to flowering plants in the 
greenhouse. Then for autumn you could get 
ready some Chrysanthemums in pots, or even 
by planting a few sorts in the garden and later 
on, when buds are set, lifting them and replant¬ 
ing in pots or boxes and take to the greenhouse. 
It is rather late now to start Tomatoes, and 
unless you had heat later on the chance of fruit 
setting would not be great. After the Chrys¬ 
anthemums you would have a dull time without 
fire-heat, but with plenty of Narcissus potted 
up early, and some Tulips and Lilium longi- 
florum, flowers of these could be obtained long 
before such things are in bloom in the open 


that is kept at about the temperature of the 
outdoor air will suit the Smilax at this season. 
With regard to a minimum temperature of 
50 degs. in the winter, as advised in the article 
referred to, you will note that the advice then 
sought wo9 to obtain good long sprays for 
market; hence they must be always fresh and 
green, though the Smilax will with safety stand 
a temperature 5 degs. lower.] 

Passifloras are suited in one or more 
varieties to every kind of house. For the stove, 
P. kermesina is one of the prettiest of all, as it 
is also one of the most free-flowering. It has a 
singular way of producing its flowers. For a 
few days there will be a profusion, then a 
period of growth, and then another of flowering 
throughqjf, the season. Its deep carmine blos¬ 
soms are unlike those of any other kind, w'hilst 
it is of comparatively miniature growth also. 
As a rafter plant it is seen to great advantage. 
P. racemosa (*yn., P. princeps) is, perhaps, a 
better-knowm kind, its flowors being produced 
over a long period from the same raceme. 
This, too, is a fine variety, the best results being 
obtainable from plants grafted on a free-grow¬ 
ing Bpecies, P. racemosa itself npt being so satis¬ 
factory on its own"roots. 
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v HYBRID AQUILEGIAS IN ABER¬ 
DEENSHIRE. 

A good manyyears ago I sent specimens of my 
collection of Hybrid Aquilegias to Gardening 
Illustrated, and was pleased to find them 
commended. I have continued to cultivate 
them with some care, and the result is a great 
increase in the number of varieties. For years, 
along with two friends, one a gardener and the 
other an amateur, I tried to get seed of a good 
strain. We bought seed from many firms, but 
year after year disappointment came, and as the 
plants bloomed they were cut out and thrown 
away. At length, almost by accident, I got a 
little seed of the right sort, and having purchased 
all the named varieties I saw advertised was 
able to make a start. For some years the 
number of fine spurred flowers from the seed 
sown was very few. I kept in the garden a 
number of the common varieties of Columbine 
for special colour and size, but so long as I did 
that the hybrid seedlings did not give more than 
10 per cent, of good spurred flowers. The pollen 
of the common sorts evidently overcame in 
effect that of the hybrids and made it difficult 
to propagate the finer forms I wished to raise. 
Suspecting this to be the cause I threw out all 
the ordinary kinds and sowed seed from selected 
lants in long rows. * As soon as these showed 
loom I cut across the root below the crown 
every inferior plant, leaving only the better 
kinds to come into full flower and produce seed. 
Sowing only in the open ground, and in this late 
district I found some of the more delicate varie¬ 
ties did not bloom till the third year, and these, 
though very slender in the stem at first, have 
in some cases become clumps giving a mass of 
bloom 2 feet through, and have flowered in the 
same place from three to seven years. 

After trying different wayB I think the most 
effective way of growing these plants is in a 
double row, sowing the seed very thinly iu two 
lines 18 inches apart. This gives space to Bhow the 
beautiful foliage in a mass covering the ground, 
and at the same time the profusion of bloom 
with its wealth of colour and variety of form 
delights the eye. Then in walking along either 
side of this broad band of flowers each particu¬ 
lar form is seen in its lightness and grace, and 
all the varied beauty of colour is also seen with¬ 
out confusion. Large clumps of particular 
shades of colour are handsome in the border, 
but when planted in large beds the grace and 
beauty of the flowers are a good deal lost. Iu 
the last lot of plants I have raised and which 
are coming into bloom now I find only nine 
really inferior sorts in the space containing a 
hundred and fifty plants—a very different result 
from what I obtained for a good many years. 
In this same lot I have two that are new to me 
—one with elongated petals and with only the 
most delicate pink tinge, just removing it from 
white ; and the other with an equally delicate 
tinge of pure pale yellow. I have also in that 
lot the largest number of spurred white flowers 
I have yet managed to raise, though none of 
them are quite up to what I should like to 
reach in the way of a pure white Columbine 
with spurs over 2 inches long, and not less 
gratifying to me is to observe several plants 
of very pure salmon colours, a shade I have 
very selaom got in satisfactory blooms. I 
shall have it now in a miniature gem as well as 
in medium and full-sized flowers. The number 
of spurred Columbines I have in distinct shades 
of colour, not including named varieties, is at 
least sixty-eight, and a very interesting opera¬ 
tion it is to gather a bloom from each plant, 
arrange them on a table according to the 
dominant colours, and then place in order the 
various shades from dark purples to palest 
lavender, and browns and reds and vellows, 
through delicate salmon tints to pure white. In 
some flowers it is the pale shades that charm 
me most, but in others the effective contrast of 
bold, distinct colouring pleases the eve. Some 
of the large forms are very handsome flowers, 
and yet no less interest is awakened by a bush 
covered with hundreds of perfectly-formed 
miniature blooms, the number of which has 
increased with me during the past few years. 
The blooms of the long-spurred Aquilegias are 
fertilised by the humble bee, but this year to an 
extent I never observed before my hive bees 
bite a hole at the end of the long spur and sip 
the nectar without"'' touching rile pollen. I 
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speculate on the result of this, and so find flower 
culture incites to thought in many directions. 

J. C. Robertson. 

Bayne Free Afanee, WarthiU, Aberdeen. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Shading flowers for exhibition. 

To growers of exhibition blooms the following 
remarks more particularly apply, and as it is 
their endeavour to present the blossoms in as 
perfect a condition as possible on a given date, 
it becomes almost a necessity to shade them. 
The uncertainty of our English climate always 
leaves the grower in doubt as to what he will 
have to do. There are occasions when shading 
is quite unnecessary, but these are very rare in 
the height of our summer season. I have 
frequently met with cases in which a grower of 
exhibition blooms has, two or three days before 
the show takes place, as perfect a lot of blossoms 
as one could wish ; but these same flowers 
and other fast opening buds have been rendered 
utterly useless because pains have not been 
taken to shade them. At Whitsuntide last I 
inspected a superb collection of plants which 
were developing typical blooms intended for an 
exhibition two days after my visit Twenty- 
four hours afterwards upon visiting the collec¬ 
tion I was surprised at the difference in the 
scene. Within this period we had experienced 
a day of almost tropical heat, and the fine 
flowers were sadly burned and scalded, and the 
grower’s prospects of success entirely marred. 
These instances prove the necessity for shading 
flowers of high quality, and also to show how 
neglect in this particular may undo the work 
ana care of one’s favourites, often extending 
over a long period. 

The question of shading is not by any means 
difficult, and provided the grower can afford to 
purchase a quantity of lignt cotton material, 
the erection for holding it is a very simple 
matter. If the beds are long ones, and not 
more than 5 feet or 6 feet across, stout posts 
should be obtained, and inserted three at each 
end of the bed. The centre post when driven 
into the ground should be about 3 feet G inches 
above the surface, and the two others, which 
should be driven in the respective corners of the 
bed, should be about 2 feet above the level of 
the garden. Erect the posts at the end of the 
bed in a similar manner, and when they are 
securely fixed in position stout galvanised wire 
should be strained to them. This will then give 
three rows of wire, the centre one well above 
the plants and the two outer rows sufficiently 
so for our purpose. Strong muslin, or a better 
material is that what is known as butter cloth, 
should then be got. This oan be purchased in 
various widths, so that that of a size to suit our 
Pansy-beds may be obtained. This material 
should be made to stretch across the three wires 
already described and to run btt^brass rings. 
These rings can be bought very cheaply, and 
should then be sewn at equal distances through¬ 
out the whole length of the shading material. 
The brass rings should be sewn on the two outer 
edges of this material, as the higher wire in the 
centre is simply used to strain the shading over, 
and this is kept in position, really in a tent-like 
form, by the rings holding the outer edges, after 
having been threaded on to wire before the 
latter was finally fixed. It is wiser to fix the 
shading supports, etc., early in the season, and 
before the plants attain any very large pro¬ 
portions. It is so much easier then. When the 
erection is complete, it is an immense relief to 
the exhibitor to know that, oome what may, he 
is then perfectly safe. A few days before an 
exhibition takes place, when the buds are 
unfolding which are to produce the show 
flowers, should the sun be very trying, or 
should there be any considerable spell of sun¬ 
shine, the light tiffany-like shading may be 
drawn across with ease before the sun attains 
much power, to be drawn back again in the 
early evening, or earlier should the weather 
change. In this way the cool and helpful dews 
assist to strengthen the plants, and the flower- 
stems do not become drawn and weakly. Also, 
in the case of a heavy rainfall the shading may 
be drawn across, and thus shelter the blooms 
from damage and dirt whioh the heavy splashes 
invariably bring. If there is a difficulty in 
keeping the sides of the shading low enough in 
some instances, a stake—a Bamboo-cane is excel¬ 


lent-should be inserted through one of the 
rings here and there in a slanting position, 
depressing the wire slightly by these means. 
This may be rendered secure by tying the ring 
and stake together with a piece of twine. This 
system of shading will also apply to other 
plants. D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A blue garden.— I am very much interested in 
your correspondent's account of a blue garden, and 
should be very grateful for a list of the Irises which are 
really blue, without violet or purple shadings? Cata¬ 
logues are misleading, and one is always glad of information 
from somebody who speaks from personal experience.—A 
Subscriber. 

Sweet Pea Wide Awake.— This is a new Sweet 
Pea which, when sufficiently known, will be valued for its 
bright crimson colour. Those to whom the beautiful blos¬ 
soms of Salopian are familiar will appreciate the variety 
under notice when it is stated to be a much brighter and 
richer flower of that colour. The blossoms, too, are large, 
and the plant is also a free-flowering one.—D. B. C. 

Sweet Pea Navy Blue.— Among my collection 
this season this is one of the most robust. The plant 
stands out distinct for its strong, vigorous-looking growth, 
developing large, handsome blossoms on a great length of 
footstalk. The colour is one but poorly represented in 
Sweet Peas, being a dark blue in effect. The standards, 
which are very erect, are of a royal purple colour, and the 
wings almost a violet. In competition a bunch of this 
variety should be very useful.—D. B. C. 

Sweet Pea Triumph.— This is undoubtedly one 
of the largest Sweet Peas, its fine erect standards of bright 
rosy-pink and wings of white, flushed rosy-purple, making 
it a very distinct and effective blossom. Under good 
culture it is most robust, free, and develops its blooms on 
long, stout flower-stems. It also develops three blossoms 
on one stem in a larger proportion than is usual with these 
plants.-D. B. C. 

Destroying wireworm.— I frequently see en¬ 
quiries as to getting rid of wireworm, etc. I have never 
seen as a reply the method I have used with absolute suc¬ 
cess for eight years. In autumn dig the ground thoroughly, 
and water it well with a mixture of 2 fluid ounces carbolic 
acid (Oalvert’s No. 6 Is what I use) to 3 gallons water. Iu 
January or February fork over the ground, and water with 

1 ounce carbolic acid to 3 gallons or 4 gallons water. Three 
weeks after this the ground may lie used.—J. C. 

Pink Mrs. SInkins var. Geari.— My gardener, 
Mr. B. Gear, has raised so handsome a variety of Pink 
from Mrs. Sinkins seed that I have desired him to send 
you specimens of the flowers, which I have named “ Mrs 
Sinkins var. Geari." You will observe the centre of tho 
flower is of a purer white than Sinkins, ami that the pink 
markings are evenly distributed over the petals.—H. W. 
HOSKYN'8. 

[Your Pink is certainly distinct, but the fact of its 
splitting its calyx so badly will, we fear, be against it. 
Have you found that it remains oonstant—that is, does 
not sport back to Mrs. Sinkins, from which you say you 
raised it ?] 

Increasing Cineraria marltlma. — Will you 
please inform me through Oardemixq Illustrated how to 
make and strike cuttings of Cineraria maritima variegate ? 
—Anxious. 

ITlie best way to increase this is from cuttings in spring, 
choosing the twiggy side shoots, and putting into very 
sandy soil, being careful not to overwater. The quickest 
way to obtain a stock is to sow seeds in February, trans¬ 
planting to the open air in M& 3 -.] 

Lifting Anemone coronarla. — Should Wind¬ 
flowers arid other Anemones (coronaria) be lifted ami 
replanted in different ground each year? Is the wet 
winter of the west of Scotland had for them ?—U. W. H. 

[These are always improved by lifting, and 
equally so by rest and a change of soil. Winter 
wet is not so much against them as the early 
restart into growth and subsequent Buffering 
from frost when left in the soil. This often 60 
cripples them that the tubers perish. You may 
lift any time in July and replant in October, 
keeping the roots meanwhile in dry soil in a 
well-ventilated shed. Do not put the tubers 
into boxes and shut down the lid, as some do, 
to the imminent danger of the whole.] 

Withered Calceolaria.— I enclose a plant of Cal¬ 
ceolaria, and will be glad to know the cause of its withered 
condition and if any remedy? The brown kind suffers 
more than the yellow in the same bed. Tufted Pansies 
are also dying in that way.— IIon. Mrs. Ward. 

[Your plants are attacked neAr the ground- 
level with a deadly fungus, which in several 
instances had permeated the hard stems, 
rendering them quite dead and useless for 

2 inches in length m some instances. We have 
had similar experience this year in most 
unlooked-for places, plants going off suddenly 
that were healthy the previous day. Many 
such disease germs are very active now, a 
consequence, as we imagine, of the close, warm, 
and damp nature of the atmosphere.] 

Annuals for early flowering.— Will you kindly 
give me some names of annuals which, if sown early in 
autumn, will stand the winter and bloom early the follow¬ 
ing year?—J. D. L. B. 

[These are not a numerous family, and some 
of the best are Centaurea cyanus in variety, 
Limnanthes Douglasi, a very showy plant, and 
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in mild seasons Gaillardia picta varieties. 
Iceland Poppies, not strictly annuals, may be 
hastened to flower in this way, and Mignonette, 
Sweet Sultan, and Sweet Peas may be greatly 
forwarded if slight protection can be given. 
The Limnanthes, however, is one of the best 
that we know. Silene pendula compacta is also 
good. Such things as Forget-me-not, Wall¬ 
flowers, and Pansies are, of course, excellent, 
but are scarcely true annuals.] 

Propagating hardy plants.— Will you please 

let rap know in your next issue of Gardp.nino the best 
time to propagate the following plants, or if they can be 
struck from cuttings: Alyssum saxatile variegatum, 
Aubrietia purpurea, Arabia alpina?—A Constant Ukadkr. 

[You can begin to propagate the plants you 
mention as soon as flowering is over and the 
young growths are of sufficient length. Dibble 
the cuttings into sandy soil behind a north wall, 
give a good watering to settle the soil, and 
place a bell-glass or handlight over them till well 
rooted, when they may be left open ; or you may 
take them up and divide them, attending well 
to watering after planting.] 


Columbines.— My Columbines have flowered very 
freely this year, and, as they are now going out of bloom, 
I shall be grateful if you will tell me the best treatment 
for them so that they will flower well again next year ? I 
am not letting them go to seed.— H. Beech am Smitu. 

[You can only at present let well alone, and 
in the early autumn give a light mulching of 
manure about the base, yet not too close to the 
root stock. Columbines exhaust themselves in 
about three years, and to keep up the fine 
display some good seedling plants should be 
raised periodically. Seedlings do far better 
than divided plants of most kinds, and the 
plants are so easily raised that no difficulty 
should be experienced if seed be sown in open 
ground in shallow drills, transplanting the 
seedlings when quite young or about six 
months old. ] 


Lewlsia redlviva. — la Lewisia rediviva a rock 
plant ( I put it in my rockery about two months ago, 
and it had a few lovely blooms, but they have all dropped 
off, as if they had been picked, and the root is shrivelling 
up.—A. S. G. 

[It is essentially a rock plant, for it will do in 
no other position and become a success each 
year. The recent planting may have something 
to do with the falling of the blooms, or, what is 
equally probable, the plant has been too dry at 
the root at the flowering period. This plant 
should be placed in the warmest and most 
sunny positions the rock garden offers—prefer¬ 
ably in a narrow fissure or crevice where the 
gritty loam is deep, yet where, at the same 
time, the fleshy rosette of leaves is well exposed 
to the sun. It is a curious and interesting 
plant not long remaining in evidence each year, 
out very showy when in bloom. Until estab¬ 
lished the plant must receive occasional water¬ 
ing in summer. If the root was a good one you 
will doubtless see a return to life another year, 
though meantime you should be assured that 
your plant is rightly placed. From your state¬ 
ment that the root was shrivelling up, we 
imagine sufficient moisture has not been given. 
If this is so give a thorough soaking at once, 
and every other day for a while. It is not easy 
to kill the plant, hence its specific name, as it 
will revive after long periods of enforced in¬ 
activity. We have grown the plant on dry, 
sunny walls, and also in pots, firmly wedged 
between stones.] 

Planting Tufted Pansies.- I war.t to have two 
Ix-ils for next spring of Pansies, blue, mauve, and yellow. 
Is it best to raise now from seed or to strike cuttings off 
old plants I have already ? Wher. should they be planted 
in the beds, and what distance apart for forming a com¬ 
pact majss of bloom? Also, is it too late to raise plants 
from seed of Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Silene com- 
pacta for spring flowering, Hollyhocks, Canterbury Bells, 
and Pinks, white and pink, for summer?—K. G. 


[Seedlings always make the most vigorous 
plants for the purpose you name, and are less 
trouble than cuttings, which are liable to damp. 
The seed should be sown at once, as it is now 
somewhat late. Still, with careful treatment 
good plants should be ready for the beds the 
first week of October. It is not always the 
largest plants that stand the winter best. If 
you wish for a dense bed of bloom, plant at 
8 inches apart each way, more than this if you 
prefer less formality in the mass. From seed 
sown now, however, the former distance will 


suit quite well. It is not too late for sowing 
some of the things mentioned, but Hollyhock 
and Canterbury Bells would have been better 
sown in Maroh. If, however, you have m frame, 
^ yaf coiddfj' 


or ever, a box that yo| 


lass 


till the seedlings are well advanced, we would 
not hesitate to sow at once, transplanting the 
seedlings to a nice shady border as soon as 
possible, and to their permanent quarters not 
later than the middle of October. Such things 
depend far more on the attention they receive 
than whether they are sown one month oranother, 
and plants of moderate size always transplant 
with the greatest success.] 


GALTONIA CANDICANS. 

The Capo Hyacinth, formerly styled Hyacin- 
thus candicans, is one of the most decorative 
plants for the embellishment of the garden. It 
is of the easiest culture, and bulbs may now be 
procured at a remarkably cheap rate, while 
anyone possessing plants may readily increase 
their number by sowing seed, which will pro¬ 
duce flowering plants within three or four 
years. The seed should be sown as soon as ripe 


ful to the eye. As a cut-flower the Cape 
Hyacinth yields to few in excellence, the lofty 
bloom-scapes, with their white blossoms poised 
at the extremities of the long foot-stalks, 
creating a stately effect when arranged sparsely 
with the plant’s own leafage in tall vases. 
Gypsophila paniculata is, at the present time, 
so largely employed as an accessory to all floral 
decoration that it is often selected for associa¬ 
tion with the subject of this note. This prac¬ 
tice, however, cannot be commended, Binee the 
Gypsophila is never used in sufficient quantity 
to present the billowy clouds of ttower-lace that 
form an effective setting to the Galtonia in the 
open garden. S. W. F. 


Growing Tropeeolum speclosum.— Can you 

tell me why I fail year after year to grow Trop&oluin 
speciosum? I have tried various soils ancl aspects, but 
the plants always turn yellow after they have got about a 
foot high and gradually dwindle. I am most anxious to 
succeed, ml have spared no trouble. I now only allow 
them al>out two hours of sun in the day by 
protecting them. I shall be glad if you can 
help me to grow’ it.— Mrs. A. S. Gandy. 



The Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans). 


in pans of porous soil, placed in a cold-frame, 
and, since it requires no heat, may be raised by 
amateurs not having a greenhouse. In then- 
second year the seedlings should be planted out j 
in a prepared bed and transferred to their per¬ 
manent quarters after they have become dormant 
the following autumn. Early in August the 
Cape Hyacinth is at its best, its tall flower- 
spires with pendent, ivory-white bells rising, in 
the case of vigorous specimens, to a height of 
5 feet or more. Associated with the deep blue 
Salvia patens or the scarlet Gladiolus brench- 
leyensis the effect of this Galtonia is especially 
striking, while it is equally valuable when 
planted among low-growing, fine-leaved plants, 
such as the Funkias—F. Sieboldi, with its 
cordate, glaucous foliage, interspersed with the 
lofty shafts and graceful flower-heads of Gal¬ 
tonia candicans, presenting a satisfying picture, 
but of a subdued colour-scheme that, though 
lacking the vivid contrasts afforded by tne 
Salvia and Gladiolus before referred to, is reat- 


[We are afraid you are not the only 
one who has failed to grow this lovely 
climber. There is little trouble with 
the plant in northern gardens. Its 
chief requirements are a cool rooting 
medium and absence from sun. This 
and a rich clay soil are most impor¬ 
tant. What seems equally important, 
though it may not be absolutely essen¬ 
tial, is companiouship of roots below 
ground. Can you not find a shady 
corner or position near the base of 
some evergreen shrub where the shade 
would be constant, and where the 
root association would be equally so ? 
The shrub would act as a means for 
the plants to clamber on, and would 
therefore meet a variety of require¬ 
ments. Were we planting we would 
certainly cling to the foregoing as 
the essential points in the cultivation 
of this climber. In not a few in¬ 
stances we have seen it doing well 
when planted near a house or Avail, 
and this sometimes in light soil, and 
again in quite heavy soil. We decide, 
therefore, that aspect is the most 
important item of all. An old Portu¬ 
gal Laurel or any such shrub giving 
good shelter from sun would do. 
Take out a trench 12 inches deep, 
put in a good layer of old cow- 
manure in the bottom, and fill in Avith 
good loamy clay and leaf-mould and 
sand, mixed with the original toil. 
Plant preferably in autumn, say Oc¬ 
tober. Place the long, fleshy roots 
3 inches deep in the soil, or you may 
plant bodily the established plants as 
received. We prefer to place pieces 
of sandstone on the roots to some 
extent, as the plant prefers firmness 
and coolness at the root. Plenty of 
moisture is required during growth to 
get the finest results.] 

Aquilegia Stuarti.— This fine 
Columbine is perhaps as beautiful and 
as free as any of its tribe —a perfectly 
dwarf and free-floAvering plant that 
should be at home in every garden. 
To describe its spur less flowers as 
blue and white would con\ r ey but little 
idea of the actual value of tl e plant, particu¬ 
larly the handsome appearance of the flowers, 
which are produced quite freely. Stuart’s 
Columbine is quite distinct both in colour 
and size from Aquilegia glandulosa, another 
beautiful rock garden kind. 

Gypsophila cerastioides.— Where a 
dwarf plant can be freely employed either in 
the border or rock garden this is one of the 
most free-flowering that could bo named. The 
pure white blossoms are delicately veined with 
lilac, and in their numbers alone create a very 
fine effect. The plant is of quite easy culture, 
and on sunny banks or slopes where a deep soil 
is at hand it is pretty in the extreme. 

Centaurea ruthenica is one of the vigorous 
growing hardy plants of the Composite family that few 
take any notice of, yet planted in a suitable position it 
would be valuable. The proper place for it is associated 
with shrubs in bold groups away from the beds and bor¬ 
ders of choicer flowers. It has bright yellow flowers, 
which are os yellow as those of the Sweet Sultan, quite 
twice the size, and good for cutting. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ld&vda of Marechal Nlel being eaten.— 

Enclosed I send a leaf of Marshal Niel Rose in green¬ 
house, climbing up back Wall. What insect is eating it in 
this very remarkable way, and what is the cure ?—T. F. C. 

[It is evidently one of the weevils that Is eating your 
Rose leaves. These weevils only feed at night, and if you 
will spread a white sheet under the plant, and when dark 
throw a bright light on it, they will fall on to the 
sheet, when they may be destroyed. A good shaking of 
the plant will also cause them to fall. ] 

Planting Marechal Niel Rose in cold 
greenhouse.— 1, Will you kindly inform me how a 
Marechal Niel or any other Noisette Rose should bo 
planted in a cold greenhouse, which is a lean-to on a north 
wall—t.e., whether in the ground, in a pot, or in a box, 
and what kind of soil ? 2, What is the best liquid-manure 
for Roses, and how often should it be applied ?—Townknd. 

[A north wall of such a house is not by any 
means a good position for this glorious Rose. 

It would be best to plant out in the border 
rather than in a pot or tub, and on the side away 
from the wall, but you must see that the soil is 
well prepared. Make a hole 3 feet wide and 
3 feet deep. Break up the bottom-soil with a 
fork, put about 6 inches or 9 inches of drainage 
in the form of clinkers, large stones, or broken 
bricks, and fill up with a compost of loam 
3 parts, well-decayed manure 1 part, with just a 
sprinkling of bone-meal. The best and safest 
liquid-manure is that from farmyard or stable, 
well diluted so that it iB the colour of pale ale. 

If you have to prepare some, procure a paraffin 
cask, burn it out, then put into it a sack half 
full of fresh cow-manure. Into another bag put 
2 pecks of soot. Probe the bags with a fork to 
allow water to enter, then fill up cask with water. 
In about three days it is ready for use. Give 
this liquor about half-strength—that is to say, 
half a water-pot of the liquid-manure and half a 
pot of plain water. Refill the tub each time 
and give the bags a turn over. Such liquid 
manure can be applied about once a week and 
when flower buds are visible twice a week until 
they show colour, then withhold it until after 
the plants have flowered.] 

Planting Roses In greenhouse.—I purpose 
making a Rose border, 2 feet 0 inches wide, at the back of 
my plant-house, which is a lean-to, 20 feet long by 10 feet 
wide by 0 feet 6 inches high at back, and shall be glad if 
you will answer the following questions, and give me any 
other information you can which is likely to be of service 
to me? The house is heated by hot water. 1, How many 
Roses should I put in the border, or how far apart should 
they be planted ? 2, What varieties are best adapted for 
greenhouse work ? 3, Should they be on their own roots ? 
4, When is the best time to put them in ? 5, What is the 

best manner of making up the border?— Beginner. 

[We presume your proposed border will have 
a southern or western aspect. If so, you will 
be able to grow the varieties mentioned below 
with success. Upon the 9-feet 6-inch wall at 
back we should recommend you to plant free- 
growing Roses, not exactly climbers, unless you 
could extend the growths of one or two, such as 
Marechal Niel, on to the roof. This would not 
be advisable to any great extent, or shade 
would be injurious to the plants below. Having 
this in view we would advise you to plant seven 
varieties upon this wall as follows : Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mona. Desir, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mme. Pierre Cochet, 
Bouquetd’Or, and W. A. Richardson. You might 
then have a double row in front of the above, 
the first row as half standards and the other 
row bushes. We should plant about 2 feet 
apart, but 2 feet 6 inches would not be too much 
space to afford if you do not desire to plant so 
many. Reckoning at 2 feet apart, these two 
rows would take about twenty plants. If you 
wish for variety the following score are all first- 
rate for forcing: Mrs. W. J. Grant, Caroline 
Testout, La France, Marquise Litta, Duchess 
of Albany, Anna Ollivier, Bridesmaid, Mme. 
de Watteville, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lam 
bard, Marie Van Houtte, Perle des Jar dins. 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Sunrise, The 
Bride, Maman Cochet, Papa Gontier, Niphetos, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, and Safrano. In 
reply to your third query we would certainly 
advise you to plant buBhes on their own roots 
if you can get them, but rather than plant very 
small specimens procure them upon the seedling 
or cutting Brier. (4th) If the other occupants 
of the house would allow you to keep a low 
temperature—that is, in fact, without any 
artificial heat until the beginning of the new 
year—we should sayplant in October, procur- 


But should you be obliged to give artificial heat, 
the latter would be safest, and if yon procure 
what are known as extra strong plants in the 
autumn they would really be the most 
economical in the end. Of course, if you decide 
to have some standards these would have to 
come from the open ground. (5th) In making 
up the border remove about 2 feet 6 inches of 
the present soil, break up the bottom, put in 
for drainage 6 inches of broken bricks, large 
stones, or clinkers, then place some turfy-loam 
with the Grass downwards upon the drainage, 
and fill up with a compost consisting of good 
loam four parts, well decayed manure one part, 
and about a 5-inch potful of bone-meal and 
wood-ashes to each barrowload of the compost. 
Thoroughly incorporate all together some three 
or four weeks before planting.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums developing early buds. 

—Will you kindly tell me what I should do with Mychett 
White Chrysanthemum which is developing numbers of 
flower-buds at present time ? If left they will be much 
too early. Will it be safe to pinch off the buds ?—J. H. 

[You are not alone in the difficulty of know¬ 
ing what to do with your plants of this variety 
which are now developing their flower-budB. 

It is a peculiarity of this variety to be persistent 
in its bud production right away from the time 
the cuttings are inserted, and owing to the pre¬ 
mature formation of the buds thus early the 
difficulties of increasing the stock and even 
perpetuating the variety are difficult. The only 
remedy known to us, and this is practised by 
the largest holder of the stock of this plant, is 
to persistently remove the buds as they 
develop and until the time has arrived when 
you will require the plants to blossom. When 
this variety was first distributed we fear it was 
worked very hard for stock, and as a conse¬ 
quence its somewhat weak constitution became 
impaired. To increase stock of this sort it is 
advisable to plant out in the open border a 
quantity of young plants which thrive in a 
remarkable degree under such hardy treatment, 

B as a result cuttings far more likely to 
p plants of free growth, which is of 
importance with sorts possessing the peculiarity 
under notice. This is a very remarkable plant, 
flowering as it does at almost any season. Only 
last week a trade specialist staged beautiful 
sprays of its charming white blossoms. Apart 
from its disposition to bloom at any season, it 
is a Japanese flower of the purest white and 
neatest form, and for cutting is unsurpassed for 
early display. ] 

Chrysanthemums in small pots. —I have 
just had some Chrysanthemum plants from my florist; 
they are in small pots. Will you kindly tell me the way 
they should be treated from now to be grown in pots to 
obtain fine blossoms?—J. D. L. Li. 

[With care and attention you may, in the 
end, produce fairly large blooms, but you 
cannot possibly obtain those of the large and 
handsome character that you are accustomed to 
see at exhibitions in November. You do not 
say what is the size of the pots in which the 
plants were received, and this rather hinders us 
giving you a satisfactory reply. 16 is customary 
lor the Chrysanthemum specialist to send his 
plaots out in pots 3 inches in diameter, and as 
it is now late to have plants in pets so small, 
the usual intermediate repottings before the 
final stage is reached had better be dispensed 
with. Assuming the plants, therefore, are now 
in 3-inch pots, you had better place them into 
their flowering pots direct, pots 8 inches in 
diameter being quite large enough. We would 
advise you to prepare a compost of three parts 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, half a 
part of well-rotted horse-manure, and half a 
part of road-grit or coarse silver-sand. Mix 
these thoroughly, but before doing so add a 
sprinkling of broken charcoal, and to every 
bushel of the composta6-inch potful of bone-meal. 
Turn the heap over several times, and then see 
to the pots being carefully crocked. The pots, 
too, should be clean. Potsherds make excellent 
crocks, and for covering the hole in the bottom 
of the pots use concave pieces, covering these 
with two or three layers of small pieces. A 
few ^r-inch bones to cover the crocks is an excel¬ 
lent addition, assisting the drainage, and pro¬ 
viding food for the roots when once they reach 
them. If ovster-shells can be obtained use 
them instead, of potsherds, as they answer 


better, and the lime in the shells is an excel* 
lent fertiliser, and also exercises a sweetening 
influence. Cover the crocks with a piece of 
turfy loam to prevent the soil choking the 
drainage. When potting, a wedge-shaped ram¬ 
mer should be used to ram the compost in 
firmly all round. If the soil is fairly moist no 
water will be needed for a day or two, unless 
the weather is very warm. Stand the plants in 
the shade for a day or two to get established, 
but if such a place cannot be fourd arrange the 
plants in squares and pot thick. This will keep 
them cool at the roots, and they will then at 
first only need syringing overhead in the even¬ 
ings of hot days/ When water is given let the 
plants have a thorough soaking. No more 
water will then be required for some days. A 
stake should be inserted for the support of the 
plants at the time of potting, making a loop- 
like tie with raffia. Alter about a week stand 
the plants in another position. This will 
encourage growth and assist to ripen the wood, 
without which it will not be possible to get 
large blooms. Other details of culture in season 
appear in this paper from time to time, and if 
they be carefully observed you should in the 
end obtain capital results. If you are fortunate 
enough to have got your plants in pots 5 inches 
in diameter, you will then be safe to transfer 
them direct into their flowering pots, which 
should measure 9 inches across.—E. G.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Delay In forwarding- goods purchased 
t hr ough advertisement.— On February 12th I 
ordered a greenhouse from H. & Co., and forwarded them 
the money, and received from them a receipt for it. I 
have not received the greenhouse as yet, and when I write 
them they keep promising to send it in a few days. 
Fifteen months ago the firm advertised under another 
name. What steps can I take to recover the money ?— 
Viola. 

[You should sue them in the County Court to recover 
the money you paid them, and you should also claim 
damages for breach of contract. You will have no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a verdict, and you should sue without 
delay.-K. C. T.] 

Nuisance from slaughter-house.— Five years 
ago I took some 3 acres of land on a lease for a term of 
one thousand yean. One acre of the land adjoins a road, 
and has been used as a garden for many yean, having a 
very old house upon it. The remaining 2 acres are a field, 
and I have built a house in the field and have lived in 
it four yean. The lessor of the land owns a farm running 
parallel with the garden, and divided from it by a narrow 
sunk road, and two yean ago he let this farm to a butcher, 
who uses one of the out-buildimrs as a slaughter-house, to 
my great annoyance, as an offensive smell continually 
pervades the place, compelling the windows to be closed. 
Complaint has been made to the sanitary inspector, and a 
promise has been given that the slaughter-house will be 
more carefully conducted, but the nuisance continues 
Just the same. The premises are three-quarten of a mile 
outside a large borough town, where there is a proper 
mxlern abattoir, and the butcher has his shop within the 
town. What redress have 1 ?— Leaseholder. 

[It appears that these premises have only 
been used as a slaughter-house during the last 
two years, and, therefore, it is clear that the 
occupier has no right of easement, or, by pre¬ 
scription or otherwise, to cause you to put up 
with the nuisance. You may sue him in the 
county court and recover damages, and you may 
obtain an injunction restraining the butcher 
from continuing the nuisance. Your better 
course is to address a letter to the local sanitary 
authority (which appears to be a rural district 
council) and request the authority to cause this 
nuisance to health to be abated. Unless the 
authority have obtained certain urban powers, 
they may be unable to deal with the slaughter¬ 
house as a slaughter-house, but they may in 
any case compel the nuisance to be abated. 
Should the authority fail to deal with the nuis¬ 
ance, you may also write to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board and complain that the authority 
have failed to do their duty in the matter, and 
the complaint will receive attention. It will 
probably be better to press the local authority 
rather than take proceedings in the county 
court, and perliaps if you again mention the 
matter to the inspector he will see to it for you. 
If not, write to the council, as already advised. 
-K. C. T.]_ 

IW" As many of the moat interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , tee desire 
to encourage this y and therefore offer each t oeek t 
for the coming three months % a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden "to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue t which will be marked thus %* 
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GARDBN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Abundant supplies of 
water will be necessary both to plants in pots 
and also in the borders, and a weak stimulant 
of some kind should be given twice a week to 
plants coming into bloom, or which are required 
to flower continuously for some time, such as 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Balsams, etc. Free-growing 
climbers soon get into a tangle if neglected, and 
a little thinning and regulating occasionally are 
necessary to keep the plants in good condition. 
Specimen Bougainvilleas for the warm-house 
will be nicely in bloom now, and will last a long 
time. Some of the hardiest Palms may be 
plunged outside in sheltered nooks about the 
grounds. India-rubbers will be better outside. 
We use them with other flne-leaved plants to 
create tropical effects in sheltered nooks. 
Bamboos make light and graceful backgrounds 
in the conservatory, and are useful on party 
nights in the house. But in country districts 
the autumn and early winter are the time when 
large numbers of plants are required for corridor 
ana room decoration, and Palms, Bamboos, 
Araucarias, and other plants of like nature 
must be kept in stock. As I have already said, 
most of these will do in a sheltered spot outside 
for the next two months or so. Oranges are 
not bo much grown as they were forty years 
ago, but they are useful in winter, and large 
plants in tubs or large pots have considerable 
effect when placed on terrace walks in summer, 
and the plants are all the better for a three 
months’ sojourn outside in summer. The same 
remarks apply to specimen hard-wooded plants. 
The fresh air and the ni^ht dews invigorate 
them, and the warm sunshine ripens the young 
wood and fills the shoots full of blossom-buds 
when the season for flowering comes round. 
One must never forget that a plant fully 
exposed outside will require even more atten¬ 
tion in watering, etc., than when under glass. 
Neither must we forget that the busy little 
worm is silently seeking for the hole in the 
bottom of the pot. 

Stove. —As loDg as the thermometer keeps 
above 65 degs. in the stove fires are not wanted, 
and will, in fact, do more harm than good. But 
when a cold change sets in have a little warmth 
in the pipes. It is wonderful how tender stove 
plants lose tone in a low temperature. Years 
ago we used to grow various tender aquatics in 
large tubs and tanks in the stove, and very 
interesting they were. A tank filled with the 
new recently introduced Water Lilies would bs 
charming under glass, though, as many are being 
tried outside, I suppose a warm-house would 
not be required for them. We are continually 
making mistakes about the temperatures re¬ 
quired for different plants. In my recollection, 
some of the plants regarded as stove plants are 
now growing outside. Some of the Dendrobes 
and other East Indian Orchids, where the 
growth has been made, may be taken to a drier, 
more airy house to ripen, such as a vinery, 
where the ventilation is ample. The variegated 
section of the Begonia is easily propagated from 
leaves in a warm, close frame, the leaves being 
laid flat on pans of sandy peat, the midribs 
being cut through at intervals for tubers and 
roots to form, or the thick end of the leaf may 
be thrust into the sandy compost as is commonly 
done with Gloxinias. Achiraenes are very 
showy summer flowering plants which have been 
rather neglected of late years, and ought to be 
looked up by those who want variety in their 
flowering stuff. 

Cucumbers for autumn and early 

Winter. —If the early Cucumbers are hard 
forced it is not often they can be relied upon 
after the middle of July. Where there are 
frames and hot-beds the plants there will do 
well during summer, ami the house can be 
cleared and prepared for the next crop. It is 
possible by always having a stock of young 
plants on hand to drop in a second lot of plants 
between the old ones, and so keep the house 
always in work and the plants miming on, but 
if- the supply in the frames is equal to the 
demand it is better to clear out the house, 
wash and clean every part of it, bring in fresh 
soil, and put out a fresh lot of strong, healthy 
plants. The varieties to select from may include 
Telegraph, Lockie’s Perfection, Emerald Gem, 
end Spark’s Woithing Favourite. I have tried 
a number of varieties for several seasons, and 


the above are the best, and for the future I 
shall cease to grow Telegraph. It is a good 
Cucumber, but not equal to Spark’s Favourite 
or Emerald Gem. A mistake is often made in 
planting Cucumbers in soil of too light and rich 
a character. Equal parts of old turfy loam and 
very old stable-manure do them well. Half- 
a-bushel of soil is enough to start a plant in, 
but it must be added to very frequently. The 
moment a young root works out on the surface 
cover it up with sweet, fresh compost. The 
roots of Cucumbers must always be in a moist 
condition. 

Window gardening^. — Window-boxes 
must now have liquid-manure, and flowering 
plants inside, such as Begonias, Zonal Gera¬ 
niums, and Campanulas, wul be better and the 
flowers finer if a little weak stimulant is given 
in a liquid form. Cuttings of most things will 
strike freely now in sandy soil in a shady spot 
either in the window or outside. 

Outdoor garden.— Standard Briers will 
look well now after the frequent showers we 
have had lately, and the cool atmosphere has 
wonderfully improved the appearance of every¬ 
thing. Evergreen and other hedges Bhould be 
trimmed. Box-edgings also should be cut now. 
In some soils Box-edgings are difficult to keep 
in order, and when the edging becomes gappy, 
there is nothing for it but replanting, and this 
means a good deal of labour. A good service¬ 
able tile of a neutral tint of colour is better 
than Box for edging paths, and where one has a 
taste for the picturesque rough stones covered 
with creeping growth will be suitable. The 
small leaved Ivy makes a neat edging and does 
not become gappy like Box in some soils. Then 
for the small garden of the cottager there are 
Daisies, Thrift, London Pride, and the Mossy 
Saxifrage. Roses are now at their best, ana 
should be helped with liquid-manure to improve 
the autumn display. The old fastidious 
Monthly or China Roses have been and are 
still lovely, and will continue blooming all 
the season if helped with liquid-manure. These 
are easily propagated in the autumn from cut¬ 
tings planted firmly in a shady border, and one 
never has too many of these free-flowering 
Roses. In many gardens Begonias are taking 
the place of Geraniums, but many of the cheap 
tubers are of rather an inferior character. The 
dark-leaved variety of semperflorens named 
Vernon is easily raised from seed, and makes 
a striking mass the same season. Masses of 
self-coloured Antirrhinums are very bright now, 
and they make a cheap and effective bed. 

Fruit garden. —The young growths of 
Raspberries should be thinned, leaving enough 
of the strongest canes for bearing the crop next 
year, and removing the others, unless young 
oanes are required for making a new plantation. 
Being to a large extent surface rooting, Rasp¬ 
berries should be fed on the surface by mulching 
with manure, and, if convenient, giving liquid- 
manure, as the better the culture the 
finer the fruit. Raspberries are often left too 
long on one plot of ground. From seven to ten 
years is long enough to leave them in one place. 
The variety named Superlative is the finest 
Raspberry for dessert or exhibition. This is not 
the day for small things in the matter of fruits, 
but those who have an inferior soil to deal with 
and find Strawberries unsatisfactory might 
plant Vicomtesse de Thury. It is an old kind 
that was thought a good deal of once as an early 
kind, especially for forcing, as when severely 
thinned it comes a good size. It is of a good 
colour and travels well. It is not thought so 
much of now, but those who have a difficult soil 
to deal with will find it satisfactory. Now that 
the fruit is large enough to show itself it is 
found that Plums are a good crop. Some trees, 
especially Damsons, are very heavily laden, and 
the work of thinning would be tedious if not im¬ 
possible, but something might be done to help 
the tree to carry the load. A mixture of super¬ 
phosphate and nitrate would help. 

Vegetable garden.— There is a good 
deal of hoeing to do, as the showers have 
started the weeds. But those who want good 
crops must not wait to see* the weeds before the 
surface is stirred up. A loose surface is the 
very foundation of all good culture. Celery for 
late use is going out well now, and now that 
the longest day is past the growth will be 
quicker. Celery grows fastest when the nights 
pre lengthening out and are getting cooler. W? 


seem to have had no summer yet beyond a few 
very hot days at somewhat uncertain intervals. 
Tomatoes outside are looking well and are taking 
up a good deal of time in tying and disbudding. 
A loose surface or a mulch of manure is neoes* 
sary to obtain the best results. Indoors Toma¬ 
toes are ripening well, and so far very little 
disease has oeen heard of, but this is mainly a 
matter of management, especially as regards 
ventilation. A Tomato-house at this season 
should never be altogether closed. A little 
shortening back of the foliage at the bottom of 
the plants may be permitted, but the plants 
want foliage to perfect the fruit. Lettuces and 
Cauliflowers must have moisture if they are to 
be good. Where possible these should be 
mulched with manure to keep the roots cool and 
moist. The usual time to cut herbs for drying 
is when they are coming into flower. Sow 
white Turnips after early Potatoes. The first 
sowing of winter Spinach may soon be made. 

E. Hobday. 


DOMING WAITS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 16th .—Sowed early Cabbages—Ellam’s 
and several other kinds. Planted out Cole- 
worts and Tom Thumb Savoys. These will be 
planted as a oatch crop again later when land 
Becomes vacant.. Where land is well worked 
and reasonably manured close cropping will do 
no harm. Cut down Pelargoniums and put in 
cuttings. Shifted on a lot of young Ferns. 
Cut down several old Dracaenas, and cut up the 
stems to form cuttings. 

July 17th.— Have been busy layering Carna¬ 
tions and budding Standard Briers. Prioked 
out in nursery bed a lot of seedlings of Coreopsis 
grandiflora. We want a large bed of this for 
cutting. This plant with us often flowers itself 
to death, so to ensure plenty of plants a few 
seeds are sown every spring. Mulched beds of 
Asters with short manure and gave a soaking of 
water. Mulched late Peaches In pots. 

July 18th .—Pruned Pears on west wall, cut¬ 
ting back young wood to four good leaves. 
Pruned Holly hedge with knife and cut Yew 
hedge with shears. Sowed White Turnips after 
early Potatoes just lifted. Sowed Enaive for 
succession, and Brown Cos and Tom Thumb 
Lettuce. The last is a great favourite with us, 
as it turns in so quickly, takes up but little 
room, and is slow in running to seed. 

July 19th .—Pinched flower-buds off Zonal 
Geraniums intended for winter flowering, in¬ 
cluding a lot of double white Mme. Rozain and 
Raspail Improved. Potted Chrysanthemums 
for late blooming. The plants intended for 
specimen blooms are standing on tiles or ash- 
beds securely staked and easily accessible. The 
rows are far enough apart to permit the man in 
charge examining every plant daily. 

July 20th .—Looked over Dahlias to thin 
growth and put in extra stakes where neces¬ 
sary. Potted Strawberries for forcing into 6-inch 
pots. Shifted on a lot of seedling Smilax. 
Thinned and tied in climbers in stove. Moved 
a few specimen plants from stove to conserva¬ 
tory to make room for young growing speci¬ 
mens. Commenced repotting Arum Lilies for 
early flowering. Chrysanthemums are looked 
over frequently to trap earwigs, remove side- 
shoots, etc. Earthed up early Celery. 

July 21st. — Mulched alpine Strawberries 
with old Mushroom-manure. Made a sowing of 
Mignonette in 5-inch pots. Sowed Chervil. 
Made a Mushroom-bed in open air. Planted 
out a lot of seedling Begonias of a choice strain. 
They grow faster in beds outside. Potted 
Cinerarias from boxes and placed in cold-frame. 
Sowed Intermediate Stocks and Forget-me-not. 
Made a small sowing of Early Horn Carrots. 
Planted a frame with dwarf French Beans. 
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“The English Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revived, icith full description# of all the. Itext plants, their 
culture amt arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 
8vo, 15s.; past free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, bound in t volt.— sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all hook- 
sellers, etc. 

" Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made ae a landscape gardener I owe to the 
Inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that aye convincing for both. H 

—J. Y(. EtyiOT, Pittsburgh- 
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OORR98POND9NOB. 

Q uggt lOM.—Qnyi- ahd answers art bwertet I *» 
Gardooto Am q/ <*a*ve *r correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbrixo, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publmubr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should beon a separate pieoe of paper, and not more 
(tan three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardixixo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries oannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBR8. 
Growing- Pansies (C. R.). — Seedling Pansies 
usually do well in any good garden soil that has been 
deeply worked and well manured. Pansies are cool-loving 

? Iants and like some moderate shade during hot weather. 

ou had better plant out so soon as the plants are large 
enough. 

Scarlet Cactus not flowering (F.X—in order 
to flower the scarlet Cactus it needs a position fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun, and scarcely any water should be given 
during the winter. It is sometimes rather erratic in its 
flowering, but a thorough baking in the sun, the roots 
being meanwhile supplied with water, will frequently 
cause it to bloom during the following spring. 

Six hardy free-flowering standard Roses 

(Cicero).— Complete hardiness ana free-flowering quali¬ 
ties are not, unfortunately, of very frequent occurrence 
among Roses. We think the following would give you as 
near as possible the kind of Rose you desire: Mrs. John 
Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout, Grace Darling, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Dr. Andry. 

Hardy climbing Roses for galvanised iron 
arch (Cicero). —As you do not desire Gloire de Diion, we 
presume you wish for Roses of a free growth and fairly 
'perpetual character, and cannot advise you any belter 
than Mme. Alfred C&rriere, Cheshuut Hybrid, Longworth 
Rambler, and Mme. Berard. The wire would not be too 
cold in winter. You could, however, if the situation be 
much exposed, afford protection in severe weather by 
placing some evergreen boughs around the plants. They 
allow of the circulation of air, but at same time afford ah 
excellent shield against frost. 

Rabbits (C. certainly should not advise the 

use of poison in helping to get rid of what seems to be 
with you a plague of rabbits. In the first place, the 
rabbits may not eat the poison and something useful 
might; again, if they did so, they might stray out of 
your garden and die and be eaten by dogs, etc., and 
thus prison them. Of course, wiring the garden with 
mesh wire 2 feet in height, and one side partially buried 
in the soil, would be best. Certainly, when the creatures 
are in your garden you can destroy or take them as you 
like; still, poisoning is too dangerous a practice. 

Ivy - leaved Pelargonium unhealthy 
(G. W. B.).— Your Ivy-leaved Pelargonium is suffering 
from a disease common to that section, but some varie¬ 
ties are far more liable to it than others. Plants that 
have been highly fed or propagated from highly-fed 
plants are particularly liable to be attacked, and ns it is 
caused by insects it appears to be analogous to a kind of 
eczema. Plants grown in poor or comparatively poor 
soil are rarely if ever troubled in this way. A lessening of 
stimulants and the removal of some of the worst leaves 
will, as a rule, restore the plant to health, except in the 
case of a few of the very highly coloured varieties, in 
which the ailment seems to be chronic. 

Dahlias for exhibition (B. C. A. ).-We advise 
you to send Is. (id. to Dobbie and Co , Seedsmen, Rothe¬ 
say, Scotland, and obtain a copy of their useful book on 
the Dahlia and its cultivation. It will give you all the infor¬ 
mation you need. To tell the whole that is to be said on 
Dahlia cultivation would take up too much of our space. 
But we assume that your plants are all put out from 3 feet 
to 4 feet apart at least in deep and well-manured soil. 
Dahlias are rather gross feeders, and need plenty of 
manure. You must, now- that there is so much rain, place 
round each plant and 4 feet across a layer of manure, that 
it may both wash into the roots and check drying of the 
soil later on. Put stout stakes to each plant, tying out 
three or four branches thinly and cutting out others. 
Also keep down earwigs by trapping them. In hot, dry 
weather the plants like gentle syringing overhead with 
clean water early and again towards the evening. 

Patchy lawn (Tctbury).— It seems as if the brown 
patches on your lawn were past recovery, the great 
drought of last year having killed the Grass. It was a 
very common result of last season’s dryness. There seem 
only two courses open to you. One is to cut out the dead 
turf, and to replace it with fresh green turf; the other is 
to fork up all those bare patches, remove from each one 
some of the old soil, add some fresh and flne from the 
vegetable quarters, and then sow good lawn Grass teed. 
That, because the season seems to be damp, you may do 
now, or, if preferred, early in September, as you will then 
have time to get fair growth before the winter sets in. 
When bare patches are left any coarse Grasses or weeds 
in the lawn are apt to get on them in time. The present 
summer seems to be an exceptionally good one to enable 
lawns to be renovated. Grass will hardly need manure 
dressing* this season. Once Grass is dead no manure 
applications will restore it to life. 

FRUIT. 

Apple-trees failing (C. B.).— Your Apple-trees 
that nave made so little growth have not recovered from 
the shock of transplanting. No doubt the roots were 
severely severed in lifting them. Shorten bock the 
branches even now one-third their length, and if they do 
not break into fresh growth soon, no doubt they will do so 
next year. 

M ftking Rhpbarb wine (Alice). —Cut the stems 
witboutakmnlog them into 4-inch lengths, soak them 
all night in dear water, then put all into a copper 
and boll for three hour* Put I lb. of Rhubarb to a gallon 
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of water, strain the liquor, add 2 lb. of sugar per gallon 
and a little Lemon juice, add a tablespoon ful of yeast per 
gallon, and pul it into a barrel to properly ferment before 
it is Anally corked down. 

Strawberries not fruiting (C. B.). —Your Straw¬ 
berries planted last September were probably late runners, 
and not strong e uough to produce fruit this year. Similar 
complaints are common. No matter how much rain fell 
in the winter, the fruiting crowns have to be formed in 
the previous autumn. We advise you to leave them till 
next year in the hope that they will fruit, and, as they 
will throw runners early, take off the strongest shortly 
and plant those elsewhere, as they should fruit finely. 
You will no doubt find the soil benefited by a liberal 
dressing of lime and wood-ashes before planting. 

Summer pruning Gooseberries and Red 
Currants (J. <?.).—As your bushes are young, it will 
not be wise to shorten back the shoots too much yet. 
You want them to extend, of course ? Preserve on the 
Currants four or five leading shoots for main branches, 
only just cut out the points to stop them ; but you may 
shorten back to three l**af-buds all other shoots. The 
outer bud will in each case, doubtless, push new growth, 
but that can he pinched later. In the winter, shorten 
back these spurs to two buds only, and cut back the few 
leading shoots to one-third their length only. Red 
Currants do not fruit from the young wood. On the 
other hand, Gooseberries do. The main shoots of these 
should be left now, just shortening them a little in the 
winter; but weak inner shoots may be spurred back as 
advised for Currants, to form spurs. Summer prune 
now. 

Pigs and Grapes (Mrs. M. C.j.—Your Figs seem 
to have suffered from absence of warmth, as these fruits 
need a good heat to enable them to ripen. Your fruits 
seem to have reached a certain stage of growth w-hen a 
cold chill arrested them, and beyond that they would not 
move, and began to shrivel. Provided we have due warmth 
now, there can be no doubt you will get good ripe fruit 
rather later. With respect to the Grapes, they seem to 
show abundant evidence of shanking. That is caused by 
the roots getting into sour or poor sub-soil. When that is 
so, nothing is more common than for the stems which hold 
the berries to shrivel up, causing the berries to wither 
up also. The leaves look as if the atmosphere of the house 
was very moist, which, settling on the young foliage, 
caused it, under Btidden bursts of sunshine, to be scalded 
or burnt, as yours is. It seems very evident that not onU 
do the Vines need to l>e lifted and be properly replanted, 
but the vinery needs more ventilation to purify and dry 
the atmosphere. Pinch off all the scorched shoots and 
bunches of shanked Grapes, and in that way you may get 
new and clean, healthy growths. 

Packing Pigs (K. G.).— Figs are by no means the 
most easv or reliable fruits to pack for long distance jour¬ 
neys, and unless very carefully handled their value in the 
London markets would not be much. To travel such a 
distance, Figs must not be allowed to become over-ripe, 
yet they must be sufficiently so to be quite edible, sweet, 
and full coloured. First, line the box sides and bottom 
wdth cotton-wool, or wood-wool, so that the Figs cannot 
he damaged by contact w'ith the sides or ends, and then 
proceed to wrap each fruit in a square of tissue-paper, 
making this secure against the wool, for this adheres in 
such a manner to the soft skin of the Fig that it cannot be 
removed without damaging it. A strip of wool in length 
and width should be used sufficient to encase each fruit 
separately. Place them in one layer only in the box, and 
pack them so that w ith rough usage, to w-hich they are 
subject, they cannot move or become displaced. Prices 
would vary according to the demand and supply, the con¬ 
dition in which they were received, and their size. Good 
fruits would probably range from 0s. to »s. per dozen, if 
exceptionally flne they should be worth more, but so much 
depends on supply and demand that no one could with 
certainty give a satisfactory estimate except the salesman. 
In any ease there would be a fluctuation from one week to 
another. 

VEGETABLES. 

Winter Cabbage (C. R.). —You will find Wheeler’s 
Imperial a good winter Cabbage; but there is a soore of 
varieties that are good also. If you want a small Cabbage., 
then get seed of Ellam’s Early, when large enough plant¬ 
ing out 15 inches apart. Make a sowing at the end of 
July and again at the end of August. 

Diseased Peas and Asters (Perplexed).— Your 
Pea-plants and annual Asters seem to be both suffering 
from some peculiar fungoid attack. The Asters will pro¬ 
bably grow out of it; the Peas may not. We advise you 
to make Bordeaux-mixture, as advised for “ M. C.," but 
adding 4 gallons more of water to make it a little weaker, 
then gently syringe your Peas and Asters with it at once, 
and the Peas ten days later. That may save them. 

Carrot maggot (M. U.).— Your young Carrots are 
suffering from attacks of the maggot, whicn very often 
does great mischief. You had better not only dust about 
the affected plants very freely with fresh soot, but also put 
a peck of soot in a bag into a tub containing 6 gallons of 
water, and when w’cll soaked pour the liquid in about the 

E lants. If you find any looking badly, not only pull them, 
ut collect all the insects you can and put them into boiling 
water. Failing soot, use fresh lime and lime-water. A 
little horse or sheep-manure may be added to the water, 
as it is helpful to induce the plants to make good growth, 
as in that way alone sometimes the maggot may be over¬ 
come. Treneh the ground deeply next year. 

Pea midge (W. J. S.).— We do not know which par¬ 
ticular insect you refer to as the Pea midge, whether it be 
red-spider or thrips, the Pea aphis or the Pea weevil. The 
two former suck the juice of the leaves and stems 
as well, causing the flowers to wither up and become 
barren. The last is in the form of a tiny maggot, 
which preys upon the pods. But in all cases the best 
course is to spray the Peas gently with such a compound 
as Spiiuo, or, indeed, any of the insecticides that may be 
purchased of seedsmen, and used according to instructions 
given. The addition of a dressing of K&init is useful; 
but for deep rooting plants like Peas it is far better to give 
them a good dressing of half-decayed manure, buried 
12 inches below the surface. The ground for them should 
always be deeply trenched. One thin dressing of common 
■alt will do some good if applied in dry weather. A 
I mUloh of long manure will be better. 


SHORT RHPLUBS. 

Alice. —Yes; yon are doing quite right. Your bushes 
are attacked by green-fly. Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
wants more room than any other kind. The best thing 
you can do is to pot on your Fuchsia, the soil no doubt 

being exhausted.- George Allen.— The plant seems to be 

in bad health. If you were to cut out some of the old 
W'ood and get young growth to take its place, we think 
you would get it to flower freely. Is it against a wail? 

Give it some rich top-dressing to help it.- T. F. C. — 

Anemone St. Brigid is only a form of the Crown Anemone 

(A. coronaria).-Anxious.—The best soil for Cyclamens 

is a mixture of fibrous loam, with the addition of some 

leaf-mould and sand.- D. J ohhston.—See replv to 

“ W. R. W.,’’ p. 254.- Old Pine.— It you will send an 

advertisement, you will no doubt be able to get what you 

want.- Fairfield.— You can buy weed killer cheaper 

than you can make it. Hoeing and hand-weeding are all 
you can do in the way of keeping down weeds, being care¬ 
ful to puli up the weeds before they seed. The old saw, 
“ One year’s seeding is seven years’ weeding," is a very 

true or.e.- Cottage.— See reply to “W. A. S.” in our 

issue of June 30, page 237.- Alice. —“ Hobday’s Villa 

Gardening ” would answer your purpose. Yes; the Geum is 
in flower now. You might also try Lobelia fulgens, which 
is very effective in the moss. You cannot do better than 
get some of the best of the Michaelmas Daisies. You ought 
also to plant in the border next spring some of the Gladi¬ 
olus brenchleyensis, and also some of the brightly coloured 

Phloxes, of which there are several fine varieties.- 

Monica.— The plant you sent is far too old, and it is not to be 
wondered at that it has failed in the way you say. You 
ought to have a young stock coming on to take the place 
of these worn-cut plants, raising a batch of seedlings every 

year.- L. A .—Dust the Rose with sulphur. Your Apple 

and Gooseberry-trees, from the appearance of the shoots 
sent, seem to be very old and making poor growth, hence 

the failure. - Ivy .— Your best plan will be to purchase 

spawn, which can be had cheaply, and also reliable as to 

quality.- Miss Coodc.—We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- E. W., Cheshire.— See reply to “ VV. R. W.,’’ 

page 254.- Fred W. Young.— As early iu the autumn as 

vou can, so as to allow the plants to become established 

before the winter. - P. J.—Kindly send some of the 

seedlings you refer to, and we will the better be able to 

help you.- B. B. E. —Your plants are evidently old and 

exhausted. You ought at once to strike cuttings and re¬ 
plant, following the directions lately given in our columns. 
- Constant Reader.—Ho ; you could not keep the Gera¬ 
niums, etc., alive in the winter without heating the house. 
The amount of oil that you would require would, of 
course, depend on the weather, as in a mild time you would 

only r^uire heat when frost was present - E. B. S., 

Ayr.—Your Pea is known as the Crown, Cluster, or 
Mummy Pea. There are two kinds, one with white and 
the other with bieolor flowers. Neither of them is of 

much interest for the kitchen garden.- A. A. T.— Your 

Tomatoes are evidently suffering from the same disease as 
attacks the Potato. You are keeping the plants too warm 
and close. Admit more air, and, if the house is heated, 
open the top ventilators and turn a little heat on, thus 
causing a current of fresh air. Keep them fairly dry at 
the roots, only watering (and then giving a good soaking) 

when the soil seems too dry.- Bitter Apple.— The 

‘“Bitter Apple” is Citrullus or Cucumis Coloeynthis. 
This is grown in the Economic House in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and unless you have plenty of heat we 

fear you will not be able to grow it.-C. Lidbettcr.— 

The Strawberry you sent has been eaten by a slug. The 
insect you found in the fruit has nothing to do with de¬ 
stroying it.- R. T. -Kindly send s]>ecimens of the 

insects you mention and then we can help you.- 

L A. Mitchell —We conclude you have two borders on 
either side of a path. You can plant them out about 
18 inches apart, growing them cordon fashion, taking 
about three fruits from each plant, all, of course, depen¬ 
ding on the length of the roof. Yes, you can air on both 

sides.- W. J. //.—Kindly send specimens of the insect 

vou refer to and then we can help you.- Dclta.— Marguer¬ 

ite Carnations are only annuals. By sowing in the spring 
and planting out, then lifting, you can have them in flower 
in the autumn in the conservatory. It is not necessary 
to lift Tufted Pansies every year, but you should alwa/s 
have young stock in hand. The same holds good in the 

case of the Iceland Poppies.- Acanthus. —There are 

traoes of mildew on the Roses you send, and if the weather 
has been very wet this would at once account for them 
failing. Have they been syringed w’ith any insecticide, or 
have you been applying any artificial manures? Too 
strong a dose of either would also cause the trouble. 


*/ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parosl, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrshts 
Illustrated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than/our kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— M. Darncy.— Buddleia globosa. 

- Yorkshire.— 1, Tradescantia virginica; 2, Ilierachuii 

aurantiocum; 3, Geranium sp., flowers had all fallen.-■ 

W. H. D. —We cannot undertake to name Roses.- Alice 

Johnston. — Cryptomeria japonica.- Stanhope. — 1, 

Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria); 2, Dicentra 

cucullaria; 3, Spiraea fUipendula fl.-pl. - Constant 

Reader. —1, Geranium Endressi; 2, Geum miniatum ; 3, 

Iris pseud-Acorus; 4, Polemonium ccoruleum.- B. M. 

Mills.—We cannot undertake to name Roses. - F. W. B ., 

Dublin. — We do not undertake to name Roses.- 

Nature’s Heart. — Cannot namo florists’ flowers.-- 

G. B. J.— Whitlavia grandiflora.- R. O. G.— Veronica 

Chamandrys.- James Graham. —I, Libertia formosa ; 2, 

Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Sedum spuriutn ; 4, Anten- 

naria tomentosa; 6, Silene inflata.-B. C. Bannister.— 

I, Campanula glomerata; 2, Campanula macrantha ; 3, 
Campanula Traehelium; 4, Jacob's Ladder (Polemonium 

cosruleura).- L. Amlerson. —Gladiolus byzantinus.- 

C. F. F.— Gentiana lutea. - Southport .— Inula lielenium. 

- V. W. H. Dickinson .— Phacelia congesta. An annual. 

- Verney. — Phaceliu congesta. - Chas. Roberts. — 

Looks like Aristolochia Sipho; flower too shrivelled to be 

quite oertain.- Nero.— 1, Crassula coccinea ; 2, Trades- 

cantia discolor variegata ; 3, Sempervivum Haworth!; 4, 
Send better specimen ; 5, Campanula pqrsicilolia fl.-pl. ;6, 
Geum montanum. Please send only four specimens In any 
ens wsek. 
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Annuals, autumn sown 270 ' 
A pole and Fear-trees on 1 

G.a-s .2*3 

Asparagus-beetle, the .. 272 
Asparagus plants, trans¬ 
planting .275 

A-splenium Nidus (the 
Bird't-nest Fern) .. 275 

Bees.273 

Rerberis Darn ini and B. 
stenophylla .. .. 254 

Kinls .273 

Bulbs for winter decora¬ 
tion .271 

Campanulas in a town 

garden.2f>8 

Ganna*, some g<xxl .. 271 
Canloons and Raiupion 

growing.272 

C vraatioos, Tree, go jd.. 267 
< 'elery maggot .. 275 

Cliprsanthcmom Preco¬ 
city, early-flowering .. 267 
Chrysanthemums— bud- 
t aking.267 


Chrysanthemums and 
the lateness of the 

season.275 

Chrysanthemums, mil- 

I dew on.267 

Chrysanthemums—stop¬ 
ping and bud retaining 275 
Coleus in winter .. 271 

Conserratory .. 274 

Coreopsis grandiflora 

hybrids.268 

Creepers, flowering, for 
a Terandah .. 271 

Cucumbers failing .. 272 
Fdm-tree, insects on .. 272 
Eriogonutn rub-umbcl- 

latum.269 

Flower, a good blue .. 270 
Fruit, flavour in .. .. 263 

Fruit, flies and .. 275 

Garden, a blue .. .. 269 

Garden diary. extracts 

from .274 

Garden, old, renovating 269 
Garden pests and friends 272 


IND 

Garden, rock, position 

for.275 

Garden work .. 274 

Gardens, manuring .. 275 

Geraniums for vasts .. 271 
Goooeberry -bushes, old, 

pruning.263 

Law and custom.. .. 273 

Lawn, ants in .. ..272 

Lilium Hansoni .. .. 270 

Lilium Tlmnbergiunum 
Orange Queen .. 269 

Magnolias in cool dis¬ 
tricts .2-4 

Malvt moschata alba .. 270 
Modlar-leaves, diseased 275 
Melons, in frame, fruit¬ 
ing.263 

Mir t failing ..272 

Moth, the small ermine 272 
Mushroom-bed in vinery 272 
Nasturtiums not flower 

ing.269 

Outdoor garden .. .. 274 

Preonia Lemon Queen .. 269 


Pseonies, herbaceous .. 2*4 
Palms, etc., repotting .. 274 
Palms in pots .. 271 

Pansy. Tufted, Duchess 
of Fife and its sports 270 
Peaches, ripening .. 274 
Pea, Sweet, Fascination 270 
Peas, Sweet—how to keep 
the plants blossoming 263 
Pea. 8weet, Salopian .. 269 
Peas, blighted .. ..275 

Peas, diseased .. .275 

Pelargoniums, double 
Zonal, in small pots .. 272 
Philadelphus grandi- 

florus .261 

Phlebodium aureum .. 275 
Plants .and flowers .. 265 

Plants, hardy, too early 
removal of stems of .. 269 
Pot-pourri, making .. 266 
Rhubarb-leaf, a large .. 272 
Room and window .. 266 

Rose, climbing, with 
weak flower-stems .. 265 


Rose Oomtesse de 

Breteuil.266 

Rose Elise Fugier (Tea- 

scented) .265 

Rose Mme. Laurctte 

Messimy.265 

Rose Mme. Pernet- 

Ducher.265 

Rose Mme Wagram .. 266 

Rose Mrs. W.J. Grant.. 266 
Rose, pillar, a fine .. 266 

Rose Souvenir du Presi¬ 
dent Carnot as a pot- 

Rose .266 

Rose, White York, the.. 266 

Roses .261 

Rose* and mildew .. 265 

Roses, climbing, in tubs 265 
Roses, fungus on .. 265 

Roses, Moss, common 
and gracilis , 266 

Roses on pillars ami 

arches.266 

Roses, six, for cool-house 
in large town .. .. 265 


Rose*, single MulUflora 265 
Roses, two brilliant 

garden.286 

Roses with curled foliage 266 
Rowan-tree, the .. .. 264 

Ruellia rosea ..271 

Saxifrage Cotyledon .. 269 
Shrubs for lawn .. .. 264 

Shrubs, pruning .. .. 275 

Stove .274 

Strawberries .. .. 263 

Strawberry • lea vee 

injured.272 

Trees and shrubs.. .. 264 

Tuberoses.271 

Turnips for winter .. 272 
Vegetable garden .. 274 

Vegetables.272 

Vines, fruiting .. .. 2*3 

Vinerjr, planting.. .. 263 

Wallflowers .. 275 

Week's work, the coming 274 
Window garden .. .. 266 

Window gardening .. ‘.74 
Wistaria sinensis .. 264 


FRUIT. 


FLAVOUR IN FRUIT. 

(Jood culture and careful attention, especially 
just previous to the finishing stage, have a lot to 
do with flavour or the want of it in the fruit we 
grow under glass. In the open we aro, of 
course, entirely at the mercy of the season, and 
only in cortain small details can anything be 
done to improve the quality when grown. For 
instance, in the case of Strawberries that have 
not to be packed, but sent direct to table, there 
are a few kinds, notably Sir Joseph Paxton, that 
arc much improved by an hour or two in a warm, 
dry fruit-room or house. Gathered overnight 
and placed in a vinery where ripe fruit is hang¬ 
ing, this and Royal Sovereign are greatly 
improved both in colour and flavour by the 
morning, but nothing that can be done to these 
varieties can bring them into the first rank for 
flavour. That handsome Strawberry Monarch 
has been off and on decried and praised as to 
quality. I find it rather peculiar, and though 
it sounds almost impossible, I have always had 
better-flavoured fruit in a wet season and after 
a wet time than when opposite conditions pre¬ 
vail. Again, Latest of All and Waterloo have 
proved of much better quality when grown in a 
partially shaded aspect than on a bed quite 
exposed to the sun. 1 think that the want of 
colour at the tip of Latest of All and some other 
kinds is always worse when the fruit is hurried 
along. 

Hot sun, with little moisture, is as frequently 
the cause of deterioration in quality and 
premature ripening as the opposite conditions 
Are of watery and insipid flavour. Hot, burning 
days, with bitter cold winds at night when the 
fruit is forming, constitute a severe strain upon 
the plant, .and cannot do otherwise than binder 
the proper development of the fruit, hutmoister 
conditions, even if cold, keep tho berries 
swelling gradually, though slowly. 

The present has !>ecn a very trying spring for 
fruit forcing under glass, and the quality of 
Peaches especially is much below tho average. 
Alexandra Noblesse, usually one of tho richest- 
flavoured Peaches in the early house, is far 
!>ehind its proper form, yet the troes have not 
l>een over-cropped, nor have they been hurried, 
as tho house was started at the new year and 
the fruit is just ripe (July 1). Early Grosso 
Mignonno is better, hut tins is an end tree, and 
has therefore the sunniest and best position, the 
trees being trained across the house. Even this 
line variety is not, I think, quite so good as 
usual. We have had much less sunshine than 
usual this year, and this in part doubtless 
accounts for the lack of flavour. Under these 
circumstances it is pleasant to turn to a brighter 
*ide with the Vines, As long as the right 
varieties are grown and properly finished there 
need be little fear on the -core of quality. That 
excellent black variety Midrerfield Court is 
splendid this season. It is a Grape that requires 
good culture, and to bring out its best points 
not less than six months’ growth from the date 
the house is closed till the fruit is ripe. This 
prevents undue haste at anytime, ana splitting 
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and other evils are more likely to be avoided 
than if the crop is hurried before stoning is 
properly finished. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting? vinery.—I am going to plant three 
vineries. Will you kindly say which are the best kinds for 
early, mid season, and late houses? An answer in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated will greatly oblige— Ax Old Subscriber. 

[The best early Grapes arc Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling (white); mid-season, B. Hamburgh and Madres- 
lleld Court, and Muscat of Alexandria at the warmest end 
of the house; and for late use, Alicante, Lady Downe’s 
Seedling, and Gros Col man.] 

Fruiting Vines.— Kindly say if it is necessary to 
leave door open to greenhouse having three Vines covered 
with fruit ? Is it also necessary to break off the continu¬ 
ally growing branches ? The glass is not whitened.— Cyril 
Henry. 

[You may leave the door open in fine weather. All shoots 
ought to he pinched two eyes beyond the bunch, and any 
other shoots that form ought to*be pinched out to throw 
the strength into the fruit. Pinch out the growths 
between the fruit and the main rod also. As the fruit 
swells the growth of the shoots will gradually cease.) 

Pruning old Gooseberry-bushes.— in my gar¬ 
den arc a great many Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, old, 
bearing well, but which have been allowed to grow into 
one another. When should they be pruned ?— Cyril 
IIexry. 

[If you purpose cutting your overgrown 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes back it will be 
beat to do ao as soon aa the leavea have fallen. 
If the bushes are so interlaced there can be no 
harm in cutting away all those branches that 
run one into the other, leaving tho3e which do 
not do so to carry fruit. Red Currants may 
have all the present season’s shoots cut hard 
back so soon as the fruit is gathered, and Black 
Currants may then be hard thinned, cutting out 
the older branches. Gooseborry-bushes may 
also then be moderately thinned, the final 
pruning in all cases being given in the wintor.j 

Fruit ins Melons in frame.— I have two Melon 

plants in a frame 8 feet by 6 feet, each plant having six- 
main shoots, all touching the bottom of the frame, ami 
which I have stopped. Between tho two plants there are 
three .Melons the size of large Plums, all the rest are small, 
ha\ ing still the flowers on. I lad I better Lake off the three 
largest, Melons and allow the others to grow till I can get 
al*out twelve of the same size, or will it be too lat-c? Is it 
alisolutely necessary that the fruit should be of exactly 
the same size when left to grow i I have another frame 
with one plant. I have chosen six Melons, one on each 
main shoot, and I find now that they are growing some are 
getting larger than the others. Will I be able to get them 
all ripe, or w-ill the smallest ones fail off ?—M. L. Berry. 

[Melons are liable to disappoint more than 
most fruiting plants and trees. Sometimes a 
succession of fruits may bo secured by fertilis¬ 
ing the flowers as they open on two or three 
consecutive days ; in other instances, unless all 
are fertilised on the same day, only a partial 
crop results. Much depends on treatment, the 
frame in which they are grown, and the soil. 
By tho time this reply will be published you 
will be in a better position to know whether 
tho three larger fruits are depriving the others 
of their required nutriment. If this is so, they 
will stop swelling and turn yellow. It is a good 
plan, when it is seen a few are taking an un¬ 
due advantage, to pinch them off and await a 
later formed batch. It nnot too late to remove 
early fruits, provided other fertile flowers are 
forming or are already opening ; but fruits of 
much better quality and larger are obtained bv 
allowing not more than four to remain and swell 
on a plant. If, as you say, you find some are 


getting larger than others, and they have not 
advanced beyond the size of hen’s eggs, those 
which are lagging liehind will most probably 
fail. You can well afford at least two to do 
this out of the number mentioned. Melons, 
when of uneven size on a plant, often swell up 
to the size of or larger than hen’s eggs and then 
fail ; in other cases they will grow away with¬ 
out giving any trouble. Lime is good for 
Melons in every stage, and stimulants should 
be avoided until the fruits are swelling freely.] 

Apple and Pear-trees on Grass.— The house 1 
have taken has an orchard with about 100 Apple and Pear- 
trees interspersed with Filberts between the rows of Apple 
and Pear-trees. This orchard has been neglected for the 
past few- years, though the trees are not probably very 
old. Some are bearing fairly well. Would you odvbe 
pruning the Apple and Pear-trees ? If so, when ? Would 
you Advise clearing the Grass from under the trees more or 
less? (I have already had the Grass mowed.) W’ould von 
advise thinning or pruning the Filberts ?—F. S. S.,/*«>- 
bright. 

[You had bettor leave all pruning or thinning 
of your orchard Apple and Pear-trees until the 
winter. In the meantime not only cut the 
Grass hard and cart it away so soon as possible, 
but also, if you can do so, turn fowls in, that 
they may scratch for, find, and destroy much 
insect life. If you preferred, without doubt it 
would bo best for tho trees were you to fork up 
the soil, clean out the Grass and weeds and burn 
them, then pub over the soil a mulch of long 
stable- manure, so as to smother weed seeds. That 
would do great good. If you wish to retain the 
Grass, at least you will do well after the leaves 
have fallen to give it a heavy dressing of short- 
manure to wash in. The pruning had better 
take the form of tninning the branches, cutting 
out neatly all inner branches that get little 
light, and thinning the rest, still not too much 
so at the first.] 

Strawberries.— I want to grow a late Strawberry. 
At present I only have Royal Soveriegn and Vicomtesse 
H. de Thurv. What, would you advise? The soil is not 
good for Strawberries, being cold and heavy, with chalk sub¬ 
soil. Would the young plants best follow summer Carrots, 
Onions, Spinach, and Broad Beans, or is it immaterial ' 
How should the ground l>e prepared—double dug, with 
manure? What treatment would you advise for old 
two-year-old beds which are not hearing well this year ? - 
Janette. 

[Tho two best late Strawberries for this time 
of the year are Waterloo and Latest of All. 
The latter does finely on good, deep-worked, 
well-manured stiff soil. If you cannot get the 
plants to do well, elevate them on raised beds, 
especially if made to slope a little to the sun. 
Plant out the very earliest runners you can get 
on any good, deep soil that may be cleared of 
the vegetable crop by the middle of August. 
For such soil as yours bury under the top spit a 
good dressing of long manure, as that will help 
to keep it warm and porous. Do not keep your 
two-year-old beds more than one year longer. 
Give them a liberal soaking once a week of any 
strong liquid-manure or sewage, also clear away 
all runners early, and give a mulch of manure to 
he well washed in. No doul.it your p<x>r fruit 
crop this year is due to the great drought of last 
year, m consequence of which the plants faded 
to term fruiting crown.**. Such hai been the 
case in many gardens. That is one reason why 
ground for Strawberries should be trenched 
well and have a good dressing of manure well 
buried into it] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIAS IN COOL DISTRICTS. 

We have had one or two photographs lately, 
showing how some of these do well in cooler 
districts, such as Essex, which reminds us that 
it is not only in favourable soils and districts 
liko the Thames Valley that these beautiful 
shrubs and trees may be employed. No doubt 
soil helps too, as it always does later, and there 
are moist soils which tend to ripen the wood 
and favour better bloom ; but there are many | 
good soils in cooler countries, and certainly 
among the shrubs most worthy of attention are 
these Magnolias, which have been much j 
enriched of late years by introductions from 
Japan as well as from America. 


THE ROWAN TREE. 

The Rowan-tree, or Mountain Ash, is rarely 
seen to perfection except in cool and moist 
localities, and its real home is in the valleys 
and on moist hillsides of the north. The Rowan- 
tree, in my opinion, surpasses all our hardy 
ornamental-berried trees and shrubs. It never 


tails to bear an abundant crop of fruit, and the 
berries are always large and brilliant in colour 
where the situation suits the tree, which will 
grow almost anywhere, only the berries are 
smaller and not so bright in a dry soil or 
climate. Scotland is one of the homes of this 
beautiful tree, and in many places there it is to 
l»e seen as it is to be seen now here else, both 
foliage and fruit being very beautiful. It is the 
favourite tree in the gardens and grounds at 
many of the watering-places on the Clyde, and 
the tree is often planted to form an archway at 
the entrances to houses and gardens—“ for 
luck,” w f e suppose, there being an old supersti¬ 
tion in the Highlands to that effect. Shepherds 
used to cause their sheep to jump through a hoop 
of Rowan-treo once a year for luck to the flock. 
Three Rowan-trees in one of the courts at the top 
of Stirling Castle are specimens in their way as 
regards health and fertility. The trees when I saw 
them in August a few years back were literally 
weighed down with the crop of berries, which 
were almost as big as marbles, clean, and bril¬ 
liant. The only hardy shrub fit to compare 
with the Rowan is Rosa rugosa. It has fine and 
abundant foliage, but it is as a berried plaut it 
is useful. On high and cold exposures the bush 
is ablaze with its large s arlet berrie?, and the 
b» fries of the Mldtoqflowered variety are bv 
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tar the finer and more brilliant. Next to this 
comes the common Barberry, unsurpassed for 
' its brilliant berries, borne in great profusion in 
a cool, moist climate, but seldom seen to perfec- 
| tion in the south. Planted thickly in woods, as 
I have seen it in Dumfriesshire, the woods seem 
on fire in October. The few first years’ growth 
of the Rowan is out of all proportion to its later 
grow th, and seedlings generally have a single 
straight stem, the annual shoots being, perhaps, 
a yard long. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs for lawn.—I want some ornamental flower¬ 
ing ehrubs for centre of lawn exposed to the S.W. wind 
from the sea. I like shrubs that will grow well right down 
to the Grass.— Novice. 

[Good flowering shrubs that will grow right 
down to the Grass are Berberis Aquifolium (Ash 
Barberry), flowers golden, in early spring ; B. 
Darwini, orange-yellow, April and May ; B. 
8 tenophylla, bright yellow, April and May, very 
graceful; Cydonia japonica (Japan Quince), 
crimson, early spring ; C. Maulei, salmon-red, 
early spring; Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, 
double white flowers, end of June ; EscalloDia 
I Philippiana, white, July; HydrangeaHortensia, 


pink, summer and early autumn ; H. paniculata 
grandiflora, whitish, summer and early autumn; 
Philadelphus Lemoinei, white, end of June; 
Ribes sanguineum (Flowering Currant), red, 
spring; R. aureum, yellow, spring; Rubus 
deliciosus, white, spring; Spiriea arguta, white, 
early in May ; S. arkefolia, creamy-white, July ; 
8 . prunifolia flore-pleno, white, April ; S. 
Douglasi, rich pink, summer ; 8. Bumalda, pink, 
last half of summer; Lilacs, Marie Legray, 
single white ; Souvenir de L. Spath, dark ; 
Mme. Lemoine, white, double ; Loon Simon, 
lilac, double; Viburnum Opulus sterile (Guelder 
Rose), white, spring ; V. plicatum (Chinese 
Guelder Rose), white, May; V. Tinus (Laurcs- 
tinus), when mild nearly throughout winter. 
VVeigela (Bush Honeysuckle), is a charming class 
of flowering shrubs, good kinds being W. Abel 
Carriere, pink ; \V. hortensis nivea, white ; and 
W. Eva Rathke, crimson. These all flower in 
May, and W. Eva Rathke often maintains a suc¬ 
cession throughout the summer. Of the shrubs 
above enumerated, the Berberis, Escallonia 
Philippiana, and Laurc> tinus are evergreen, 
the rest being deciduous.] 

Berberis Darwini and B. steno- 
phylla are two of our earliest and brightest 
spring-flowering shrubs, alike useful for single 
specimens, for making hedges, or forming very 


large clumps. B. Darwini is quite at home on a 
dry rocky soil, and it forms most beautiful 
hedges and stands the shears or knife, losing, as 
a matter of course, much of its charm where 
these are regularly used. The fine arching 
branches when it is grown in a group on the 
lawn form a most beautiful picture with their 
long clusters of golden flowers sweeping over 
the turf. B. stenophylla, the smaller-leaved 
hybrid, flowers later, and if anything more pro¬ 
fusely. Having a disposition to throw up 
numerous suckers, a single plant in front of a 
shrubbery or upon the lawn soon makes a 
handsome object; but plants being cheap and 
life short, half-a-dozen or nine should be put 
out in an irregular mass with a few herbaceous 
Pieonies or Acanthads breaking the angles and 
giving a second bloom in June or August. 

Herbaceous Paeonles are not half 
enough grown amongst collections of shrubs and 
Conifers, and yet once planted they may be left 
alone for a lifetime. They embrace many shades 
of colour, from dark crimson to red, pink, and 
pure white. Some are most deliciously scented, 
and having long stalks furnished with handsome 
foliage, they are invaluable for cutting. They 
do not last very long, it is true, but where large 
bowls and vases must be kept furnished they 
form a charming variety ; and last, but not 
least, from the grower’s point of view they may 
be termed economisers of labour, as their mas¬ 
sive foliage lying on the ground prevents weeds 
from making headway. A few plants near the 
margin of a pond or stream look well, the old 
crimson being specially suitable for these posi - 
tions. They also go well in combination with 
masses of shrubs. A beautiful group which I 
lately saw consisted of half a score of large 
bushes of Viburnum plicatum, edged with crim¬ 
son and pink Pieonies. Another was formed of 
early Dutch Honeysuckle, the bushes being 
allowed to grow and spread in their own way, 
with Pieonies peeping out over the greensward. 
Pieonies, indeed, cannot be planted in the 
wrong place, provided they are backed by 
shrubs and faced by turf, and there is no 
attempt at disturbance.—W. 

Wistaria sinensis. — This handsome 
climber flowered abundantly this year. 
Where the trees arc old and yet strong and 
s igorous there was a great show of the drooping 
plumes of lilac-coloured blossoms. A few splen¬ 
did examples may be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Kew, where the trees must be of a great age, 
while quite a large plant is to be seen in the 
Royal Gardens also. Here, and sheltered from 
the colder winds and frost, stretching itself on 
the back of the wood museum wall is a fine old 
plant that still exhibits considerable vigour, 
flowering profusely each year. What may be 
achieved with this old plant if some attention to 
its needs was forthcoming is not clear, for most 
of the examples we see from time to time shift 
for themselves, and by the position they occupy 
must have large numbers of their roots in dust- 
dry soil. In former days it was the custom 
always to plant this fine climber at the base of 
the dwelling-house wall, an item which the 
limited knowledge at the time made excusable. 
Now, however, with fuller knowledge of its 
robust growth, its widely extending branches, 
and equally its wide rooting capacity, other 
positions may with advantage be secured for it. 
One such unorthodox example may be seen at 
Kew, where a fine plant covers a huge cage-like 
structure. Another good way would be to plant 
it to run over pergolas and the like, and with 
Clematis to succeed the Wistaria the effect 
would be a good one. 

Philadelphus grandiflorus. — Under 
this name I have a small tieo of the so-called 
Mock Orange that eclipses every sort I have seen 
in the size of the individual flowers. In a small 
state it is very striking. This would seem to be 
a mid-season variety, as many are over, but 
there remain a few still to come into bloom. 
For cutting the Mock Oranges are by mo 3 t 
people avoided because of their sickly and 
powerful scent. A spray or two arranged in 
small vases would be admissible in cases where 
highly-scented flowers are not objected to, the 
pure white of the blooms and enormous size 
making up a most distinct and desirable flower. 
Nature seems to have endowed P. grandiflorus 
with a habit to suit the flower, for I notice the 
blooms arc thinly disposed instead of clustered 
on the branching .grow t|hs..—W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROBBS, 

SINGLE MULTIFLORA ROSES. 
Dofbtlf.ss one may attribute the free blossom¬ 
ing just now of that lovely single Multiflora 



M ignolia Soulangeana in the R->yal Gardens, Kew. 
From a photograph by Mr. P. T. Smith, Evelyn 
Terrace, Richmond. (See page 2J4.) 


Rose known as Polyantha grandiflora to the 
thorough ripening of the wood last summer. 1 
do not remember ever seeing it so beautiful as 
it is this year. Huge bushes growing almost 
wilt! are a sheet of glorious white bloom. How 
tiiis free and natural system suits this class of 
Hose is brought out vividly by tine examples to 
}>e met with in good gardens. Of course, for a 
small place they would bo too strong in growth 
to be attempted. We have bushes whose long, 
arching boughs have a spread of f> feet to 0 feet 
each way, measuring from the centre of the 
bush, and it may l>e readily imagined what a 
fine effect such plants produce when these 
growths are studded all over with the pure 
white flowers. The variety Thunbergi, though 
not so large, is none the less beautiful, for in its 
flowers there is such a wealth of golden-yellow 
stamens, producing a most striking effect. The 
new seedling form of Crimson Rambler named 
J^uchstern is unquestionably a fine novelty. 
Jt lias large pyramidal trusses of single blos¬ 
soms of a lively pink colour, but with a most 
distinct and large white eye, resembling a Cine¬ 
raria. It has the almost identical growth of 
Crimson Rambler, and, like that variety, the 
plants flower well to the base. As a pot-plant 
grown in pyramidal form it is very beautiful. 
Upon such plants the flowers remain most per¬ 
sistently. If this proves to be its character 
outdoors I am sure it will be in great demand 
for its distinctness, for not even among the 
Penzance Briers is there a finer kind than this. 
A very pretty and interesting combination 
could be produced by grouping Polyantha 
grandiflora and Carmine Pillar together, allow¬ 
ing them to intermingle and spread about as 
described, edging the plants, if possible, with 
bushes of the single Scotch Roses, of which we 
have such a rich variety of colour from glowing 
crimson to flesh pink and white. Flowering as 
they do simultaneously, these Roses would 
indeed make a nice show. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Elise Fugier (Tea-scented).—This 
Rose was thought to be too much like Niphetos, 
but I believe those who have grown it will 
admit that there is a marked difference both in 
the deeper tint of lemon in the blossoms and 
also in its growth. There is not that slimness 
about the shoots that one is accustomed to find 
in Niphetos. Elise Fugier will produce wood 
at times as strong as Marie Van Houtte. Under 

have 


similar treatment in a cpo^ greenhouse 
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found EliBe Fugier very valuable, and in my 
opinion upon a 6-feet to S feet south or west 
wall outside this would be found a grand and 
serviceable lemon-white variety, certainly far 
superior to Niphetos grown for pot culture in a 
cold-house or grown outdoors.—P. 

Roses and mildew.- Can you tell me why my 
Roses are so mildewed, and how to cure it? They are 
rather near to Black Currant-bushes and slightly over¬ 
shadowed by a Plum-tree. Also why should Lilies rot in 
the stem after they have made a good start ? They are 
near a Holly hedge, and Japanese Anemone* in between. 
Good aspect.— Tobias. 

[The very fact of your Roses being shaded 
accounts for the mildew. You ought to remove 
them if possible to a more open position where 
they can get more air. Sulphur is the best cure 
for mildew. Your Lilies are doubtless L. can- 
didura, which of late years lias been very subject 
to the disease } r ou mention. Several notes have 
appeared on it in recent numbers of Garden- 

ISti ] 

Climbing: Roses in tubs.— Last winter I planted 
in Urge lard tubs two climbing Rosfs. One has given two 
buds, one of which has been eaten by green-fly. The other 
Rose has shown lots of leaves and shoots, but no flowers 
whatever. Will soot prevent green-fly, and what shall I do 
to make the other Rcse put out some buds ? - P. I. 

[About the best remedy for destroying green¬ 
fly, where only one or two plants are concerned, 
is to procure an aphis-brush from any seedsman 
and use this at frequent intervals. These 
brushes have two faces, fashioned like a pair of 
tongs. The brush is closed over the shoot or 
bud and the flies crushed. Or you may dip the 
shoots or buds in some strong Tobacco-water. 
This will kill many, and also make the shoot 
distasteful to the aphis. As to the variety of 
climbing Rose -which at present is not flower¬ 
ing, jou must have patience. No doubt next 
season you will get plenty of bloom from those 
shoots it is now making, if such shoots have 
just their extreme ends removed in March.] 

Climbing: Rose with weak flower-stems.— 

Please tell me the name of this Rose, and if there is any¬ 
thing I can do in the way of pruning or otherwise to st iffen 
the branches ( They are long and thin, so that the Roses 
he on the ground. I do not like tying them up like a 
broom, nor do I like sacrificing many branches, as they all 
bear numbers of flowers every year. -O. Prescott. 

[We believe the variety sent to be Leopoldine 
d’Orleans, one of the Sempervirens Roses. The 
only way you can prevent such Hoses crawling 
upon the ground is to tie up the branches to 
some support, such as poles. It is not at all 
necessary in so doing to confine oneself to one 
pole ; three or four could l>e used for one plant, 
and they might meet at the top or not as 


how trained. If you desire plants with astift’er 
habit of growth, yet with as many flowers in a 
truss, you would do well to plant the dwarf 
Polyantha Roses, and also Little Pet. These 
are delightful little miniature Roses, admirably 
adapted for house decoration.] 

Six Roses for cool-house in large town.— 

Will you kindly tell me the six Rosea most suitable for a 
cool greenhouse situated in the dirty atmosphere of a large 
town ? Those which are likely to give a moderate amount 
of success only need be excepted. Liverpool. 

[In growing Roses near large towns it is very 
essential to keep the foliage well sponged, and, 
of course, perfectly syringed. It is usually the 
impurities in the air being allowed to so choke 
the breathing pores of the foliage which prevent 
the otherwise fairly successful cultivation of 
these beautiful flowers near, as you say, a large 
town having a dirty atmosphere. The six 
following will be sure to give satisfaction : 
Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Teatout, Mrs. John 
Laing, Gloire Lyonnaise, Augustine Guinois- 
seau, and General Jacqueminot ] 

Fungus on Roses.—I am sending you some leaves 
and a flower-stalk from one of mv Roses. This year they 
all seem to be affected with this brown fungus disease. 
The soil is very light, hut I manure and water a good deal. 
Please could you tell me its name, the cause, and the 
remedy ?— Abbey. 

[These brown or black spots upon Rose foliage 
are a very troublesome disease which the 
rosarian has to contend with. It is usually 
attributed to too much moisture, and as you 
manure and water a good deal, we should say 
this has something to do with its appearance upon 
yourplants. Bordeaux-mixture if appliedintime 
will cure it, but the best preventive is to main¬ 
tain a sweet condition of the soil, neither over¬ 
charged with either manure or water. One or 
two good soakings of water are better than 
driblets, and as your soil is light, after such 
waterings mulch the ground with short manure. 
Instead of giving so much crude animal-manure 
i give a dressing in winter of “slaked lime,” at 
the rate of 4 oz. to 8 oz. per square yard. ] 

Rose Mme. Lauretta Messimy.— For 

groups this is a valuable Rose, being of vigorous 
growth, with an abundant and uninterrupted 
bloom from May till the frosts come. The 
colour of the flower is a tawny china rose, 
increasing in depth of colour in deep and fertile 
soils in northern climates. It is vigorous, 
elegant, bushy, and quite hardy. In Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, and especially England, this 
variety is now largely grown. It is fashionable ; 
in all Rose gardens it has its allotted place ; it is 



Magnolia conspicua (Yulan) at Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire. From a photograph sent by Mr. 
S. L. Hamilton. (See page 264.) 


desired. After these growths have been trained 
perpendicularly for a season or two numerous 
lateral growths appear, which will yield trusses 
of bloom with somewhat stiffer stems another 
year. Of course, they will not trail upon the 
ground, but the very weight of the numerous 
blossoms will make such Rose' bend, no matter 


much cultivated in groups and masses ; isolated, 
it often reaches gigantic proportions in 
rich deep soils and situations favourable to 
it. In a Normandy garden a bush of this 
variety planted in conditions very favourable to 
it reached in the space of two years a height 
of 6 feet 6 inches and hod a circumference of 
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more than 13 feet at about 4 feet from the 
ground. In the month of May its owner 
counted more than 450 buds on ihe point of 
opening and a multitude of others to follow. 
The credit of obtaining this remarkable Rose ia 
due to M. Guillot, of Lyons, who brought it out 
in 13S7- It ia the result of crossing the Bengal 
Rose Rival de Pestum and the Tea Rose Mme. 
Falcot. 

Rose Souvenir du President Carnot 
aa a pot Rose. —If only for the grand trusses 
of blossom that this Rose produces, it won hi be 
much esteemed by all who grow and show not- 
Koses. In a schedule of Rose shows one often 
sees the words “ bloom or trues,” but how often 
does one find a truss of any of our show Roses 
exhibited? To my mind, a truss of a variety 
like Souvenir du President Carnot, with the 
exquisite decp-petalled pinkish-white blossom 
surrounded by four or five buds in various 
stages of development, is the acme of perfection 
in a Rose, and for this reason the variety men¬ 
tioned is very useful for pots, for obviously, as 
soon as one flower falls its place is taken by one 
of the forwardest buds ; thus the duration of 
the plant's beauty is considerably prolonged. 

Rose Comtesse de Breteuil— This is 
a Rose of excellent sturdy habit. In colour and 
form it much resembles Mme. Margottin, but it 
is a more reliable Rose, not addicted to the Iwul 
habit of quartered blossoms that mar the latter 
variety. Comtesse de Breteuil is a pure Tea, 
the colour of the inner petals being apricot, 
shading to salmon • rose on the outside, the 
form globular with cup-shaped centre. I should 
not term it an ideal Rose by any means, but its 
usefulness consists in being a good grower, and 
that is more than can be said of some of the Tea- 
scented class. As a pot-Rose it is first-rate 
under cool treatment; the not very handsome 
buds develop slowly into really grand full¬ 
blown blossoms.—P. 

Roses with curled foliage.— There 
appears to be this season a deal of such foliage 
upon Rose-plants in certain districts. We 
attribute it to the drought of the last two or 
three years. A Gloire de Dijon upon a south 
fence which was brought under our notice had 
several of its leaves curled in the same manner 
as those you enclose. In this case the soil was 
very light. As wo thought it was the want of 
moisture at the root (which had possibly engen¬ 
dered a fungus), we advised a thorough good 
watering. Soil was removed around the plant 
to form a saucer-like cavity, and this was filled 
with water. When it had soaked away, three 
or four more applications were given, and the 
dusty soil returned to act as a mulch. The 
plant speedily recovered, and is now making 
fine healthy foliage free from every blemish. 
Sometimes we have found a strange little maggot 
in the curled leaf, but should say it had merely 
sought shelter there. 

Rose Mrs. W. J. Grant.— In a somewhat 
cool season this glorious Rose is at its best. It 
stands unrivalled as a rich pink variety, and 
how freely it blooms. Its buds are far prettier 
than those of La France, although the expanded 
blooms may not be useful and lasting, they 
being less substantial. There is always a large 
demand for coat flowers, and it would be diffi¬ 
cult to name a more beautiful kind of its colour 
than Mrs. W. J. Grant. If I wanted a quantity 
of Roses just before the outside plants began to 
flower I should pot up a quantity of this kind 
and grow the plants in cold-pits. Pruned early 
in February, such plants could be had in flower 
by the second week of May. In a late season 
.he growth may be accelerated by putting on 
the lights about half-past three in the after¬ 
noon. This will make a considerable difference 
in the period of flowering. About twelve weeks 
are required from the time of pinning to the 
blossoming for pot-grown plants, such plants 
having been potted the autumn previously. 

Rose Mme. Pemet-Ducher. — The 

beauty of this lovely Roso has been well shown 
this year in a house of Roses grown in pots with 
little or no artificial heat. I have it growing as a 
standard, and there is no better way of exhibit¬ 
ing the rare loveliness of some of these Hybrid 
Teas and Teas than when growing upon a 
thrifty young hedge Brier. It is not wise to 
keep such plants in pots for many seasons, os 
they seem to degenerate. Planted out, how¬ 
ever, in good soil m the greenhouse or conserva- 
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tory they quickly become beautiful objects. 
This particular Rose has much to commend it, 
the growth being vigorous, almost amounting to 
climbing. Shoots made this year are fully 
IS inches long, these being crowned with tine 
trusses of bloom. The colour is mainly canary- 
yellow, but there is a pretty shading ol white 
and verj* delicate pink that gives the elegantly 
shaped halt open Duds a distinct appearance. 
Mine. Pemet-Ducher would make an excellent 
coat flower. It is also useful for cutting with 
long stems. Even when flowers are expanded, 
although almost white and nearly single, these 
fine 8pra}'8 are very lovely for vases.—E. 

A fine pillar Rose. —One could almost 
imagine that the splendid free-growing Rosa 
robusta was a descendant from Louis van 
Houtte, so very rich are its crimson blossoms. 
It is reputed to be of Bourbon parentage. It 
must become very popular, not merely for its 
glowing colour, Jmt also for the sturdy 7-feet to 
8 -feet growths it will annually produce. The 
effect of its brilliancy is somewhat marred by 
the dying off purplish colour of the old flowers. 
Many brilliant Roses have the same propensity, 
and it is quickly remedied by hand-picking. A 
dozen or so of this Rose planted in a large bed 
and trained as pillars with bushes of the sweetly 
flagrant blush-pink Stamvell Perpetual inter¬ 
mingled would produce an excellent combina¬ 
tion, and the latter Rose would continue to 
blossom till frost came to prevent- its buds 
expanding. 

The White York Rose. —This fine old 
Rose, with its beautiful paper-white flowers, is 
not so often seen as it deserves. Although not 
so sweet as the old Cabbage, it has, neverthe¬ 
less, a very good fragrance. The buds are 
almost round, with outer petals greenish. The 
expanded flowers are cupped ana petals irregu¬ 
larly placed, with now and then a splash of 
piniL It is a good white Rose, with erect 
habit of growth, well suited for massing, if one 
is content with a mere summer Rose for this 
purpose. In any case, no one would regret 
having a plant or two either as a standard or a 
bush in the garden. It is sometimes called 
Unique or White Provence. 

Moss Roses, common and gracilis. 

—If I were restricted to the cultivation of only 
one Moss Rose, gracilis would be my selection. 
It is the most beautiful of all the Mosses, the 
deep pink buds being well surrounded by Moss. 
When seen together, a great difference is mani¬ 
fest between the common pink and gracilis. In 
the first place the colour is a deeper pink and 
the growth is much more dense. As regards the 
mossy characteristic, there is little difference in 
the two kinds. For cutting, gracilis is the 
better of the two. These Moss Roses are freely 
increased by layers; indeed, there can be no 
question that this method of propagation is best 
for all old-fashioned summer Roses where they 
are planted as permanent features in borders or 
shrubberies. 

Two brilliant garden Roses.— There 
is a difference of opinion as to which is the more 
brilliant Rose in the mass, Marquise de Salis¬ 
bury or Princesse de Sagan ? Marquise do Salis¬ 
bury, brilliant enough in the half-open state, 
has a tendency towards a purplish shading 
when fully developed. Not so with Princesse de 
Sagan ; its scarlet-crimson opening flowers shade 
off to a lovely velvety maroon, which only 
serves to enhance its beauty. The habit of the 
plant is not so rigid as in Marquise de Salisbury. 
In a measure this is to be regretted, for in a 
garden Rose one requires every flower to bo 
seen, but with this variety this defect some¬ 
what disappears with age. But there is roon} 
for both varieties, and if a third be wanted, 
then grow Cramoisi SuptSrieur, one of the mo9t 
brilliant of the Monthly Roses. 

Rose Mme. Wagram.— Very few people 
know this excellent Rose. It is true it has not 
been in commerce more than four years, but it 
certainly merits more extended cultivation. It 
will quickly grow into a large shrub, and yet its 
blossoms have all the refinement of a Tea Rose. 
We usually take Grace Darling as a typical 
variety for vigorous growth among tho Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, but the Rose under notice sur¬ 
passes this well-known kind, and yet it blooms 
freely, although some might be disposed to place 
it among the climbers. Both in wood and bloom 
it resembles Grace Darling very much. Its 


flowers are even larger than those of Grace 
Darling ; indeed, they almost equal those ol 
Her Majesty, but there is not quite the solidity 
about them as in the last named variety. This 
Rose is destined to become very popular, for it 
is just the kind to plant in positions where 
Roses do not generally thrive well, and it has 
been noticed by many dwellers near large towns 
tint the Teas and Hybrid Teas flourish best. 
Roses on pillars and arches. — it 

would he very interesting and useful if anyone 
who has good varieties of Polyantha or oth»-r 
Roses that will cover long lengths of trellis nt 
any kind would give their names and short 
description, for out of the large number recom¬ 
mended for the purpose it isaurprising how few 
quite fill the blank. I have Crimson Rambler 
18 feet long, but, like many others, the bottom 
parts get very thick before the upper portion is 
furnished. It is the same with tho Dijon Teas, 
as Mme. Berard, Bouquet d’Or, and others, also 
most of the single Briers. What is wanted i-; 
something that makes good shoots from the 
upper parts like the Monthly Roses, Carmine 
Pillar, and one or two more. There are several 
climbing forms of well-known Roses, such as 
Captain Christy, Niphetos, .Souvenir de la Mai 
niaison, and others, that make fine growths, but 
being almost strictly deciduous are hardly suit¬ 
able, as the trellises and arches show too plainly 
in winter. 1 find that to keep Roses in health 
and vigour in such positions a great deal of 
feeding is necessary, much more than for trees 
growing in beds or borders. A rather pretty 
combination is Crimson Rambler Rose and Cle¬ 
matis montana on adjacent pillars and allowed 
to grow together, the former making a fine suc¬ 
cession to the Clematis.—H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

Window garden. —Outside, the boxes 
should now be at their be9fc, and in order to 
keep the plants going as long as possible water¬ 
ing must he carefully attended to, and a lift Sc 
stimulant of some kind may he given in lhe 
water twice a week. Indoors, Ferns and fine- 
foliaged plants will give a cool appearance to 
the rooms. Use the sponge often to keep the 
foliage clean and healthy.—E. H. 

Making pot-pourri (Flora).— Gather 
Roso petals early in the morning and place 
in a cool place for an hour to dry. Toss 
them lightly, and then put them in layers, with 
salt freely sprinkled ljetween, in a large glass- 
covered dish. Add fresh petals to this every 
morning. When you have sufficient, let the 
whole stand for ten days, shaking well every 
morning. In the bottom of a glass fruit-jar 
place 2 oz. of whole Allspice crushed and 2 oz. of 
stick Cinnamon broken coarsely. Fill the jar 
with the Rose petals and salt. Let it stand for 
six weeks, when it may be prepared for the 
permanent jar. Mix together 1 oz. each of 
ground Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 

1 oz. of Orris-root shredded and bruised, anti 

2 oz. of Lavender flowers. These are the pro¬ 
portions for one quart of Roso petals. Place 
this mixture in alternate layers with the con¬ 
tents of the glass fruit-jar in the permanent jar. 
From time to time you can add a little Lavender- 
water or any other perfume. If the covers are 
removed for an hour at a time twice a day your 
rooms will be filled with sweet odour. 

- Pick the Rose leaves in dry weather, -. 

spread on sheets in a shady place till half dry— k 
i.e.f very tough, but not quite brittle. As they \ 
reach this state put them into jars, a handful of l 
Rose leaves, and then about a dessert spoonful 
of bay salt in fibers, and so on. When all the ' 
Rose leaves you mean to get have been thu9 '( 
stored, to about an ordinary washing basin full . 
of them take 1 oz. of Styrax, 1 oz. of Gum 
Benjamin, 1 oz. of Orris-root, 1 oz. of Sandal¬ 
wood, also h lb. of dried Lavender, 3 grains of 
Musk, £ oz. of Cloves. Mix them very well to- . 
gether, and cover up the jar for three months. 

If there is much loose salt among the Rose : 
loaves remove the larger bits, or the pot-pourri 
will get too damp. About 7 lb. of bay salt 
broken up small will be ample.—M. C. Froudk, 
Padworth Groft y Reacting. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —A new and revised edition of this 
(the eighth, apart from reprint*) will be ismed to the 
bookseller* this week. In this the trc'tt and rhruii >• are 
i net tided. 
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OHRYSANTRRMUMS, 

BUD TAKING. 

It ia unusual to retain a bud on any of the 
autumn kinds during July, but those who culti¬ 
vate the Chrysanthemum for large blooms 
cannot be guided by general rulc3. Individual 
varieties must be studied. Thus wo find that 
W. G. Hewitt, The Queen, and a few other 
Japanese sorts are so late in bud-formation that 
it may be advisable to select the one bloom-bud 
on the single stein and be satisfied with that 
number to a plant, and in the case of the well- 
known sort E. Molyneux we have a choice 
of evils. The variety may be said to be 
handsome “when caught right.” Generally 
it is most unsatisfactory from a late bud, 
and from an early one the colour is poor. But 
I would rather secure buds towards the end of 
July and obtain blooms of the latter character 
than run the risk of getting flowers with one or 
two outer row’s of petals ami a large vellow eye. 
Sunflower, again, owes not a little of its popu¬ 
larity because of the gracefully drooping habit 
of it-a florets. To obtain this desirable form 
buds must be selected early, and even as early 
as the end of July I have found a better time 
than allowing the plants to make other growths 
upwards and taking the buds about five weeks 
lat»-r, a period which would not give a variety 
requiring a long time for development sufficient 


if not so huge in size, from buds formed late. 
R. Dean, again, is of the Mrs. Falconer Jameson 
type, requiring, therefore, early hud selection. 
Miss M. Blenkiron is of a similar habit. M. Ch. 
Molin should come from early crown-buds, or 
it is small for show purposes, and a like remark 
applies to Mrs. E. G. Hill. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to extend the list of Japanese sort3, as 
examples of most of the types have been given. 
Early formed flower-buds will ia the case of 
most sorts give the larger flowers, and late ones 
the better coloured. For instance, Viviand 
Morel produces blooms of a dirty white from 
early buds to a satiny-mauve from late ones, 
and the true character of many a sort is lost by 
not paying the necessary attention to this 
phase of Chrysanthemum culture. Varieties of 
American origin will generally bo found to re¬ 
quire longer for bloom development than do 
the sorts from France. 

Incurved varieties may lie dealt with more 
easily. The group known as the Princess 
family, including Mrs. Heal, Mrs. S. Coleman, 
Miss M. A. llaggas, Violet Tomlin, and Lucy 
Kendall, must be dealt with in July. This 
time, however, is too early for all of the other 
well-known kinds. In the case of J. Agate the 
crown-bud should bo taken. The same with 
the neat Globe d’Or. Robert Petti eld, at the 
l>est uncertain, should be left somewhat late. 
The period likely to suit other ehtksea of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, such as the Anemone-flowered, 



to bring out the proper characters. The ways 
of most of the older kinds, however, should now 
be pretty well known, and I will note a few of 
the more popular of recent introductions. The 
handsome light yellow Duchess of York is a 
variety that must have a long period for bud 
development, and should therefore be “ taken” 
early. M. Panckoucke has a long, drooping 
blossom and requires early bud selection for 
show purposes. LTsere and Mme. Carnot, on 
the other hand, are not satisfactory from early 
buds. In the case of these fine white Borts the 
second bud from the first natural break is a good 
one to select. From early selected buds tlio fine 
white Niveum does notdevelop pleasing blooms. 
Commandant Blusset should be allowed ample 
time to perfect its blooms. This sort, then, 
may be taken in hand early. Louise is an early 
sort. Personally, 1 do not care for it when 
from late buds ; its colour has a sickly look and 
it ia far more pleasing in its blush-white tint 
obtained from early buds. Souvenir de Petite 
Amie is not satisfactory from late buds. Wilfred 
Marshall must have a long time for development, 
and President liorel conies best from late buds. 
Golden Gate, a fine late variety, is not obtainable 
in early autumn by forward bud selection. This 
and Miss Dorothea Shea come of bad shape and 
faulty colour by adopting the plan. Mrs. 
W. H. Lees gives flowers with drooping florets, 
but I think the most desirable ones are had when 
the buds are taken early. Eda Prass is a very 
fine variety and the buas take an unusually long 
time to develop. RoseAKynne is the arettier, 
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i Pompon, and single, is early September. At 
this time the terminal buds are prevalent, the 
last formed being the more sure in bringing out 
1 the true characters of the types mentioned. 


MILDEW ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will you kindly tell me what I can do to get rid of the 
mildew on Chrysanthemums? It seems to nave attacked 
them during the last week. The house is smoked once a 
week, and the plants receive weekly a dose of artificial 
manure. I enclose two very badly affected leaves.—CL 

[The worst enemy Chrysanthemums have 
is mildew. It makes its appearance first in 
, small spots on the upper surface of the leaves at 
any stage of the growth, even when in the cut¬ 
ting pots, and if not at once checked it will 
quickly spread all over the plant. Towards the 
autumn, when the days are often sunless and 
cold at night, and in long-continued damp 
weather, this parasite is the most troublesome. 
We have seen collections of plants badly affected 
during the month of May before being placed 
finally out-of-doors. 

The causes of mildew are various : draughts 
of cold air blowing across the plants will be 
very likely, indeed, to bring about, a case of mil¬ 
dew, especially if the soil in tho pots is kept 
wet. Plants can have sufficient air given to 
them without the necessity of creating a 
draught, especially if this is likely to be of a 
cold nature. The best results accrue from 
plants which had every consideration in the 
matter of air-giving. Again, the house in ques¬ 
tion is closed up once a week for the purpose of 


fumigating the plants. Of course, the tempera¬ 
ture of the house is heightened while smoking 
is being done, and the next morning the house 
may he thrown wide open. This would cause a 
check, and again by being fed regularly with 
stimulants once a week the growth would be 
rendered soft through being unnecessarily’ 
forced. 

Turn the plants out-of-doors into some spot 
sheltered from north or easterly winds, but 
where they can receive the full benefit of tho 
sun all day if possible, and where shelter from 
south-west winds is afforded. Thoso now quar¬ 
ters will dispense with the weekly Bmoking of 
the house, which is not necessary for Chrysan¬ 
themums. If the young growths are attacked 
with green or black-fly, a little Tobacco-powder 
dusted over the affected parts at night, and the 
plants given a vigorous syringing the next 
morning, will rid them of the fly. If not quite 
effectual, repeat the dose the next night. Dis¬ 
continue the use of tho stimulant, it not being 
required at all until the pots in which tho 
plants are to flower in arc full of roots anil the 
nutriment contained in the soil exhausted. To 
return to tho case of mildew. Directly the first 
signs are perceived by the small specks as 
indicated, tho parts should be freely dusted 
over with flowers of sulphur. That of a 
brown colour is best, as being the least seen 
upon the leaves. If it is while the plants 
are in a house or a frame that the mildew 
is first seen, the atmosphere should be kept 
as dry as possible, the soil about the roots 
kept in an equable state, neither too wet nor 
too dry. Where the plants are standing out- 
of-doora the sulphur must be often used, as 
rains quickly counteract its effects. Where 
the mildew has obtained a strong hold on the 
plants, as in the case of those leaves sent, it is 
necessary to tako stronger measures to remove 
it than the use of dry sulphur, as this cannot be 
applied effectually to tho underside of the 
leaves, nor to the stems of the plants. Tho 
remedy in this case is to apply the sulphur in a 
liquid form, and prepared iu the tollowing 
manner : Place 2 lb. of Rulphur and 2 lb. of 
lime, which has not been slaked, in 10 quarts of 
water, and boil for twenty minutes. For syring¬ 
ing on the plants use two wineglassfuls of the 
mixture to 4 gallons of clean, cold, soft water. 
By using the ordinary rose on the syringe to 
apply the mixture it is difficult to thoroughly 
wet the undersides of the leaves ; a letter way 
is to use an Abol syringe. If one dose is not 
sufficient to kill tho fungus, renew tho applica¬ 
tion of the liquid preparation in a few days. If 
a slight discoloration of the leaves follows from 
tho sediment of the moisture it will WOA be 
injurious, and will gradually wash off with the 
rains, or it can be removed if desired by one or 
two vigorous washings with clean water applied 
with some force through the syringe. Mildew, 
if attacked upon its first appearance on the 
leaves, is easily got rid of by the use of dry sul¬ 
phur, but when allowed to get a firm hold upon 
the undersides of the leaves it is difficult to 
eradicate it effectually.] 


Early flowering Chrysanthemum Preco- 

dte.— Plants of this old variety are developing their 
blossoms very early this season, t^uite three weeks ago a 
very small plant was carrying two large and pretty blooms 
which, strange to saj’, were quite in character. At the 
present time there is’ quite a free display of its blossoms 
on plants placed in the open border early in May list. 
The flowers are certainly large for those defined as Pom¬ 
pons. The blossoms are rich yellow in colour, the plant 
possesses a bushy habit, and the height at the present 
time does not exceed 2 feet.—E. G. 


Good Tree-Carnations. — These are 
favourites with most people. This ia seen when 
one looks into an amateur’s greenhouse in 
winter, as most grow a few plants. Often the 
question is asked which are good kinds to grow. 
When lately looking through a market nursery 
I was charmed with a glorious mass of two 
kinds—William Robinson and Duke of York. 
Evidently they are good growers and most free 
blooming.— J. Crook. 

As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, ice desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden ” fo 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue , which will be marked thus 
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V CAMPANULAS IN A TOWN GARDEN. 

The Campanula or Bellflower family is one 
of the most useful to the amateur gardener, 
for they are by no means difficult to grow, they 
are not too fastidious about soil or position, 


urticsefolia also is just coming out, and there are 
still a few of its tubular bells left on C. Van 
Houttei. C. carpatica is a very useful plant for 
massing in front of larger things, and has blue 
or white cup-shaped flowers on stems 18 inches 
high. I generally raise seedlings every year or 
two, as the flowers seem 


colour of the biennial grandiflora. Can we now 

f et black centres to them from Drummondi ? 

'he annual black centred sorts are no good, but 
it must be worth many trials to get this adorn¬ 
ment, should it be at all possible.—A. Dawson. 





larger and more numerous SWEET PEAS 

on the young plants. ' 

There ire many dainty How to keep the plants blossoming 
Campanulas among rock ! There are few annuals so popular an Sweefc 
plants. C. pumila and peas., and there are many who fail to keep the 
pumila alba form peifect I plants blossoming freely for any length of time, 
sheets of nodding bells about Sweet Peas are now grown very extensively, 
4 inches high. C. garnamed varieties and a pleasing variety of colours 
ganica also is pretty, with no doubt having contriouted to this. Improved 
its star-shaped flowers. C. | methods of culture have shown what are the 
muralis I saw used witli possibilities of the flower, and also the produc- 
exeellent effect in a rock tivenessof the plant. It was the practice at 
garden a week or so since, , one time to sow a row or a series of rows in our 
a mass of its blue blossoms gardens, too often so thickly that ultimate 
several yards in extent success was almost impossible. These same 
covering a rocky boulder rows came into blossom pretty early, and while 
striking result. C. the display lasted it was very pleasing, but 
is a charming little owing to the crowded condition of the plants 

the display very 
1. The method of 
planting a given number of seeds, generally five 
or six, in each clump, and arranging a Reries of 
these clumps at a distance of 3 feet or 4 feet 
apart, and at a similar distance between the 
rows of clumps, one row alternating with the 
other so that light and air may be secured by 
each lot of plants, is a good one. The ground is 
generally deeply tilled, and in addition holes 
are made to the depth of 18 inches to 2 feet, and 
this partially filled with good manure before 
the seed is sown, or before plants raised in pots 
are put out. With such an abundant supply of 
food the plants cannot well fail if they are kept 
fairly moist at the roots and other details of 
culture attended to. Provision is also made for 
the plants attaining a height of C feet to 8 feet, 
and even more in some instances, stout stakes 
of this length being used for the purpose. 
Another little detail with reference to staking 
is to arrange the stakes so that at their upper¬ 
most extremity they turn outwards instead of 
inwards. In this way the tendrils continue to 
cling to the small twig-like branches, carrying 
along the stems which are to develop both 
blossoms and lateral growths for future supplies 
of blossoms. The same remarks apply to plants 
grown in row's, although the more modern 
grower takes good care to give each plant 
ample room. 

Plants which were raised in pots early in the 


with 

pulla w .. o ___ 

Hairbell, with nodding and the short stakes used t 
purple bells, liking to nestle I often came to an untimely end. 
in rather a shaded comer 
of the rockwork. Another 
great favourite of mine is 
C. turbinata, with neat 
little tufts of leaves, from 
which rise large cup-shaped 
blue flowers on stiff* stems 
G inches high. G. F. Wilson 
is of much the same habit 
and very free flowering, and 
C. Hendersoni, with its 
little pyramids of bloom, is 
alw’ays pretty. I am try¬ 
ing this year for the first 
time the annual C. macros- 
tyla, and am delighted with 
its purplish, curiously- 
veined flowers, so unlike all 
the other Campanulas. 

There are, of course, many 
more, but I have only ventured to write about 
those which I manage to grow more or less 
fiuecessfullj'. In my town garden, with a light, 
dry soil, 1 have found the Bellflowers com¬ 
paratively easy of culture, and I am grateful to 
them for brightening my borders when other 
more fidgety plants have failed me. E. F. 


The Canterbury Hell (Campanula Medium). 


most of them are easily raised from Beed, and | 
they are so vaiied in form and habit that they 
suit all kinds of places. From the noble group 
of C. pyramidalis in the mixed lxmler to the 
low-growing mass of C. muralis in the rock 
garden they can be used in every kind of way, 
and are nearly all worthy of their place. C. 
pyramidalis, or the Chimney Bellflower, is a 
beautiful plant, with its long spikes.of blue or 
white flowers set close in a stem sometimes 
reaching 5 feet to G feet in height in good soil. 
It remains a long time in flower, especially if j 
the dead blooms are picked oil*. It is, unfortu¬ 
nately, only a biennial, but comes quite easily 
from seed, which should be sown every summer, 
and the seedlings wintered in pots in a cold- 
frame, when they make good plants to put out 
in the spring. It is also a handsome plant for 
the conservatory, looking especially well grouped 
with fine-foliaged plants. C. eajycanthema, or 
the Cup-and-saueer Bellflower, is also a biennial, 
hut one well worth the trouble of raising yearly, 
as the plants soon become large masses, thickly 
covered with bell-shaped flowers, in white, 
pink, and several shades of blue, and are most 
useful for filling gaps in the hardy border. 

Amongst the true perennials C. grandis is a 
useful kind, sending up spikes of blue or white 
salver-shaped flowers, which rise from neat 
tufts of narrow leaves. In a cottage garden I 
the other day I saw some very good clumps of 
this, each with nine or ten spikes of dark blue 
flowers. C. persicifolia, in its improved form 
of C. p. Backhousei, is, to my mind, one of the 
handsomest perennials grown. It is taller and 
has much larger flowers than the old Peach¬ 
leaved Bellflower, and a good clump of it, with 
its spikes of nodding blue or white bells, is 
quite the best thing in the month of June. 

There are many other Campanulas which make 
handsome masses in the border. Such as C. glo- 
merata, with its purple heads ; and C. (Platy- 
codon) Mariesi with prettily veined, balloon¬ 
shaped flowers ; this dies down entirely in the 
winter, and so its place should be noted, so as 
not to cut into it, as 1 unluckily did last winter. 

I have now in the border a very pretty one 
coming into flower which was given to me as 
C. rapunoulus ; it has greyish leaves, ami spikes, 
about 18 inches high, of pale blue bells. C. 


Coreopsis grandiflora hybrids. 

Some years back I conceived the idea 
improving the endurance of the 
stools of Coreopsis grandiflora, 
and the well known perennial, _ 

C. lanceolata, naturally sug¬ 
gested itself as a parent. I 
carefully fertilised flowers each 
way artificially, and sowed the 
seed that I got, hut the result 
was disappointing, no change 
taking place in either sort that 
I could accept. However, the 
following year one plant in a 
distant part of the garden came 
up and showed plainly the com¬ 
bined habit of growth. It 
interested me more and more 
until it bloomed the year after, 
delighted to see the 
of C. lancto* 


then I was 
light-rayed flower 
lata, but larger, and on a free, 
wild-growing plant quite new’ in 
style and very attractive. I did 
not like to risk breaking it up 
for another year or two, but 
when it was divided and planted 
about the place it soon settled 
down and showed the best 
results with an uncommonly 
long period of blooming quite 
into November. But the most 
interesting part now’ comes. 

The natural seedlings from this 
plant had the perennial habit in 
greater perfection, and at the 
same time a return to the grandi¬ 
flora flower ; indeed, I forward 
one fully 3 inches across. The pel feit style and i spring, and which were planted out in the 
fixedness of this cross are remarkable, and even latter days of April, are just now coming into 
the seed shows it, having the wide wings of the | blossom, the quantity of flowers available for 
smaller parent with the large siz3 and darker cutting increasing euch d*y. Growers wlnse 


The Tufted Hairbell (Campanula caespitosa). 
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gardens are situated in more favourable posi¬ 
tions have been gathering their blossoms for 
some days, and they with all others are faced 
with the question, “ How am I to keep my 
plants in condition ?” To most persons the 


The Carpathian Hairbell (Campanula carpatica). 

(See page 268.) 

answer is simple enough. All that you have to 
doisto keep the spent blossoms removed and 
provide water in liberal quantities, with an 
occasional dose of liqnid-manure. Although to 
carry out the above may appear somewhat 
simpler than it really is, more especially in the 
case of growers with a large collection of plants, 
it is well to point out that the removal of the 
blossoms alone takes a considerable time each 
day. It is an easy matter to miss a goodly 
number of blossoms, which in a few days 
develop into seed-pods, and when once these 
begin to fill the plants discontinue to blossom. 

It is well at times to tio out the stems of the 
plants so that full advantage is taken of the 
whole of the stakes. If this slight attention be 
given early, the strangulation of the growths 
by ihetightening tendrils, which always happens 
in the case of crowded growths, may be avoided, 
and the progress of the plants may then go on 
unhindered. If this little attention be given it 
will also serve to free the Bower-stems from 
entanglement, which is of common occurrence 
with poorly cultivated and improperly-grown 
clumps. Itefore watering the plants a basin 
around the base of each clump of plants should 
l»e made by drawing the soil in a ridge all round. 
By these means copious supplies of water may 
be given, and the healthy condition of the 
plants to a large extent ensured. 

If the above simple rules be followed all 
through the summer, and a long period of 
drought be not experienced, there is no reason 
why blossoms should not be gathered until we 
are well into the autumn months. 

1). B. Crane. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Preonia Lemon Queen. — Though somewhat 
smaller than usual, this possesses the charm of a com¬ 
bined colouring of lemon-yellow and white, fn the cupped 
appearance of the flowers— i.r.., when about half expanded 
—these things are especially useful for cutting, and are 
then moat effective. 

Llllum Thunberfiflanum Orange Queen — 

This is an exceptionally good form, the cuief differences 
b 'mg the decided tone of colour and the rather thicker 
and more decidedly obovate segments. In all these the 
variety is a distinct advance on any member of this dwarf 
section of the genus. 

Erloffonum sub-umbellatum. — This rather 
useful and distinct plant does not appear to be a very 
free bloomer in many places. It flowers better in a 
■ revice of the rock garden where it is not too dry than in 
a place where its roots receive but little moisture. The 
few Eriogonums we have are pretty in their own way. 

Sweet Pea Salopian.— The flow'ers of this variety 
stand out very distinctly in my collection this season, anil 
as there appear to be comparatively few really first-class 
sorts of this colour, a note respecting it may be welcome. 
The blossoms are ofA bright rich crimson colour, tinted 
red, the standards shaded bright crimson-scarlet. The 
plant is a splendid grower, developing large, handsome 
spray* of blossoms on a capital length of foot-stalk. When 
mad under artificial light for the dinner-table the blooms 
produce a wonderfully rich eff< 


I »A blue erarden.— In your issue of June 30, on page 
230, appears au article on “ A blue garden," from Dawlish, 

Devon, signed “ A. B." The writer says : “ If anyone wishes 
for a full list I will gladly give it if the Editor will publish 
it." I should be verv glad to get the full list. Will you 
publish it?—J ohn Watwov. 

[Yes, we will be pleased to (lo so.—E d.] 

Nasturtiums not flowering. I had fine beds 
last summer of the true Empress of India and King Theo¬ 
dore dwarf Nasturtiums, the seeds of which I sowed in 
boxes in April and planted out in May when about 3 inches 
high. They are now quite from 8 inches to 10 inches high, 
with a profusion of foliage, but no flower buds yet visible, 
and some 1 notice are inclined to run. Shall be obliged if 
you will state causes of the apparent failure.—M. K. O. 

| Last season was a very dry and sunny one, 
and the Nasturtiums, instead of growing, 
flowered freely. This year has been wet and 

without much sun, and the opposite has! nials, such as Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 

happened. This, at least, has been our experi- Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, and similar things 
ence. If we now got warm weather and plenty would greatly help you, hut these need to be 

of sun the plants will begin to bloom, and the sown in May. Cannot you purchase Rome 

flowering will at once check growth. Ours locally ? 

have begun to bloom since the weather has stem3 of hardy plants, too early 
become warmer.] removal of. —Amongst the errors that are 

committed in many gardens the practice of 
My sister grows it in a rough-and-ready way by planting cutting down the stems of these ae soon as the 

blooming is over is one of the worst. There are 
some who are not happy when they have to look 
at a plant that has given a fine display of bloom 
and now presents the old stems, and who at once 
re them. When this is done to the ground 


the best old hardy things, also put in bulbs and 
any other hardy plants you could obtain. The 
planting may be well completed by the end of 
November if possible. Of bulbs, obtain various 
Liliums, especially hardy ones like Thunbergi- 
anum. Tiger, Martagon, croceum, and others ; 
aho Hyacinths, early and late Tulips, Daffodils 
in variety, and various small early bulbs. Of 
flowers for planting out in hede, sow, early in 
August, Pansy, Snapdragon, Pentstemon, 
Silene pendula, Myosotis alpeatris and sylvatica, 
and a few good hardy annuals. Sow these in 
drills or patches thinly in the kitchen garden, 
and then you can transplant them so soon as 
the beds are ready for them. _Some good bien- 


the small plants (which she takes from the old one when 
it has flowered) in the garden, where they remain till she 
sees signs of blooming, which she says is not till the third 
year, when she takes them up and pots them, and oft°n 
succeeds in producing most beautiful p 
sometimes nearly 3 feet high. 1 cannot 
with better cultivation and suitable soil 
may be obtained, and should be exceedingly obliged if you 
will kindly give me a few hints as to soil, etc., through 
the medium of your paper.— A. F. P. 

[The plant you Bend is the above. It is the 
largest of the cultivated Saxifrages, also the 
finest, with the ex 


1 pyramids of bloom, 
ot help thinking that 
soil still finer results 


remove them. 
the results are most detrimental to the plant. 
This the more so in the case of plants that have 
hut little leafage around the crowns, like the 
Rockets, weak growing Delphiniums, and many 
other things. I have seen Pyrethrums much 
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ception perhaps of 
S. longi folia. In 
ordinary soil about 
London the flower- 
stem often reaches 
20 inches high. In 
order to get good 
specimens denude 
the parent plant of 
all the offsets as they 
appear. These may 
be potted up and 
grown on in a cold- 
frame. As the offsets 
increase in size they 
can be potted on, 
and in two years, 
in many cases one, 
they will make 
handsome flowering 
plants. Use loam, to 
whichaddsome sand, 
mortar-rubbish, and 
a little manure at 
the last potting.] 

Renovating 
old garden 

(A\ C. 7!.).—There 
can he no doubt but 
that your garden has 
been both much ne¬ 
glected an<l starved. 

But you had best 
make it as tidy as 
possible for the 
summer, as little 
good can be done to 
it just now. But 
early in October you 
niay proceed to lift 
all your plants in 
the heels and bor¬ 
ders, saving and 
laying in by the 
roots temporarily all 
that you may care to 
retain, and making a 
bonfire of the rest. 

Then have the beds 
and borders trenched 
fully 2 feet deep, and 
if you could have 
some of the old soil 
wheeled away, and 
fresh from the vege¬ 
table garden brought 
to replace it, adding 
a good dressing of 

short manure or old decayed vegetable refuse, weakened by this cutting down of the stems. I f 
you would find the beds would be greatly the plant were allowed to follow its natnral 
improved, and you would be well repaid your way, then these stems would remain till a crop 
labour and expense. Then you could replant! of leaves and croups had formed at its base, 


The Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula persieifolia alba). (See page 268.) 
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these stems with foliage on them considerably | novelty to most of my gardening friends. I 
assisting the formation of these. When plants i obtained the seed in spring and sowed it at the 
of this kind are grown in positions where it is | same time as the old scarlet Linum, and the 
advantageous to remove a portion lor the sake 1 seeds germinated very quickly. Although of 


appearance above ground in the spring. 1 he 
leaves, produced in whorls, though occasionally 
broken up in an irregular manner, are of a 
bright green tint. In size and general appear¬ 
ance the flowers are much like those ci the 
Martagon Lilj T , but the petals are 


common 

unusually thick and wax-like, their colour being 
yellow, dotted more or less profusely with pur¬ 
plish-brown. It is most essential to plant this 
Lily where it receives a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection from neighbouring shrubs, as, owing to 
starting into growth so early, the young leaves 
are very liable to l>e injured by late frosts and 
cutting winds. Apart from this, it is perfectly 
hardy and is a good garden Lily, as it does not 
die off in the manner common to L. auratum 


Campanula grandis. (See page 268.) 


Duchess, both of which have reverted to the 
original—Ardwell Gem—giving blossoms iden¬ 
tical with those of the last named. Duchess of 
Fife is a pale sulphur-yellow, edged blue tinted 
mauve. Goldfinch is a much deeper yellow, 
with a bluish-mauve border. White Duchess 
is a refined white, W’ith a pretty blue margin 
and centre faintly tinted yellow, while a new 
sort known as New Duchess is like that last 
described, but with a unique crinkled or corru¬ 
gated edge. A modern florist might call it an 
imperfection, yet it is distinctly pretty. The 
habit of each of these plants is best described 
as creeping, and they flower profusely. — 
D. B. C. 

Lilium Hansoni. — This very distinct 
Lily is a native of Japan, where it was dis¬ 
covered in 1860, but some years elapsed before 
it was introduced. Now, however, it crops up 
occasionally at the sales of imported bulbs 
during the winter months, and may be obtained 
when dormant from the numerous dealers in 
this class of plants. This Lily belongs to the 


The Rampion Bellflower (Campanula rapunculm). 
(See pa^e 268.) 


sown as soon as ripe in August and September 
or in early spring. Seedlings make strong 
plants, and there is little or no variation 
perceptible among them.—R. 
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PALMS IN POTS. 

The Palm herewith figured I have had in my 
drawing-room sixteen years. It was about the 
ei^e of the one in the window when I bought it. 
I always repot it myself, according to instruc¬ 
tions gained from Gardening Illustrated, 
which 1 commenced to take in 1880. The last 
time I repotted it it took nearly a wheelbarrow- 
full of loam, &c. . Mrs. J. V. Eden. 

5 t Ttvnphton-plcire, S. IT. 


BULBS FOR WINTER DECORATION. 
To the Editor or “Gardeninu Illustrated.” 
Sir, —Now that there are so many different 
kinds of bulbs to choose from for forcing, it is 
difficult for a beginner to know' how to best 
provide a good supply of flowers for the house 
from December to April at a minimum of cost 
and trouble. Those who have a large green¬ 
house and a long purse may practically have 
what they like ; but it may perhaps interest a 
beginner who wishes to start growdng bulbs, 
and has only (like myself) a small amount of 
money to lay out and a very small greenhouse 
and two frames, and has to do all tho work, to 
know how a quantity of flowers may lie obtained 
for under thirty shillings. The 
great difficulty is selection. 

Out of all the dozens of names 
in the catalogues, only about 
twenty of the cheap sorts are 
worth growing and can be de¬ 
pended on to give a really good 
return for the money. I get 
a.11 my bulbs from one of tho 
1 )utch firms who advertise in 
< Gardening, and I order them 
directly I receive their cata¬ 
logue in August for two reasons 
—firstly, that by writing early 
you are much more likely to get 
t he best bulbs, and, secondly, 

Kreesias, Roman Hyacinths, and 
Van Thol Tulips should be 
planted in Septemlier if they 
mre w'anted by Christmas. This 
is my selection: 50 Freesias, 

50 Roman Hyacinths, 25 mixed 
Hyacinths, 50 Narcissus rugi- 
lobus, 50 Narcissus princeps, 

50 Narcissus Figaro, 25 kei/.er- 
kroon Tulips, 25 Thomas Moore 
Tulips, 25 Rose Gros de Lin 
Tulips, 50 Due van Thol scarlet 
Tulips, 50 Crocus purpureus 
grandiflorus, 50 Crocus, largest 
golden yellow. As will be 
seen, I do not go n for much 
variety, as I like a quantity of 
a few good sorts, and I get a 
good range of colour — white in 
the Freesias and Hyacinths, 
yellow in the Narcissus, Jon¬ 
quils, and Crocus, red and pink A Palm 

and orange in the Tulips and 
Hyacinths, blue also in the 
Hyacinths, and purple in the 
Crocuses. The Freesias, Hyacinths, and 
N. rugilobus are planted in pits, pans, or 
boxes ; in fact, in anything that comes handy. 
When potted they are plunged out-of-doors 
under ashes, where they remain until the 
foliage is quite 2 inches high ; this is most 
important. Then they are put into the 
frames and kept shaded tho first day or two, 
gradually bringing them into the light, and at 
the end of a week they are brought into the 
greenhouse, the temperature of which is never 
allowed to exceed GO degs. The great thing to 
get a good succession is to plant a batch the 
first of every month from September to Janu¬ 
ary. Of course, it can bo altered or modified, 
as can tho list of bulbs, to suit individual tastes. 

When I want to bring my bulbs into the 
drawing-room I dig up all those that are nearly 
out and transfer them from their respective 
pots, pans, or boxes into china, silver, or brass 
bowls or vases filled with wet Rand, and put a 
little Moss on top to make them look neat. In 
this way one can arrange a much better bowl or 
vase of Tulips, Hyacinths, or Narcissus, all 
flowering together. Freesias, Crocuses, and N. 
rugilobus will not bear transplanting, but it 
does not hurt the others. One of the greit 
charms of bulbs, added to their beauty, grace, 
and durability, is theirj^y of accomn^odatinj 


themselves to your roquir6ments. Yon can 
have them earl}' or late ; you can cram together 
hundreds in a very small space, and they will 
still, with very little care and attention, grow 
bravely on and give you far more pleasure and 
delight for their cost than any other class of 
plant. I have now given up growing anything 
in the winter but Chrysanthemums, which last 
from November to Christmas, bulbs which go on 
till there are plenty of outdoor flowers to pick, 
and about, a dozen Ferns in pots for greenery. 
1 grow about 100 Chrysanthemums in pots in 
i about twelve varieties, only growing those that 
are vigorous, very free blooming, and whose 
| flowers will last at least a week in water. 

Winter Gardener. 


TUBEROSES. 

I pottkp some Tuberoses (The I’earl) at the end of May. 
Some of them ar« now S inches high, some only 3 inches or 
4 inches. 1 am told these will not bloom this year. Is 
this so? There are several offshoots or suckers coming up 
round some of the bulbs. Should 1 remove these ? 1 can 
give them a little heat if necessary, and they are never in 
lower temperature than 65 degs.,* but I suppose I cannot 
keep up this heat all winter. Will they bloom this year, 
and how soon ?—R. T. 

[Your Tuberoses should flower towards the 
latter part of tho summer, oven in a greenhouso 


in pot. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Eden, 
5, Templeton Place, S.W. 
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temperature, provided they are in good con¬ 
dition, but failures are frequent, and produced 
by several different causes. In the first place, 
a most important item is to procure good well- 
ripened bulbs, as without these success cannot 
be hoped for. Tho bulbs should be largo, clean 
in appearance, symmetrically shaped, and 
heavy. As the embryo flowers are contained 
therein it is evident that a great deal depends 
upon these conditions. Next, before potting, 
the wiry roots which, though dead, are some¬ 
times attached to the bulb9 should be cut back, 
and all tho prominent buds or eyes except the 
large central crown removed. Had yours been 
served in this manner the small suckers which 
give trouble now would not have appeared. 
Your better way would be to remove them as 
far as possible without injuring the main plant. 
The end of May is late to pot vour Tuberoses, 

! for though they are sometimes kept till then in 
large establishments where a succession of bloom 
has to be kept up, they are usually preserved 
till then in a fruit-room or in some such a place, 

1 whereas if they are not obtained from the 
dealers till that period they are apt to suffer 
considerably, owing to the fact that in all 
probability they have spent a good deal of time 
on the shelves of a warehouse or some similar 
spot. Pots 5 inches in diameter are a very 


suitable size for the bulbs, which in potting 
should lye buried for about two-thirds of their 
depth. Thorough drainage and a good open 
fairly rich soil will suit the Tuberose well, and 
as the pots get full of roots a liberal amount of 
water, with occasional doses of liquid-manure, 
is necessary to the development of this favourite 
flower. The leaves are somewhat liable to be 
attacked by red-spider, to check which tho 
plants should be frequently syringed. If your 
Tuberoses do not bloom thin season your only 
plan is to throw them away and obtain some 
thoroughly reliable bulbs next year, for it is 
useless to expect any good results the second 
season.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coleus In winter.— My Coleuses always die in win¬ 
ter. How ani I to preserve these, and what is the lowest 
temperature they will survive?—It. T. 

[To winter Coleus successfully they should be well estab¬ 
lished, firm, not highly fed plants. A light, comparat ively 
dry shelf In a structure that does not fall lx-low 6.i dc;-s. 
during the winter is a good place for them. Ho not give 
more water in winter than is necessary to keep in good 
condition.] 

Geraniums for vases. I wrote to you two or 

three weeks ago about growing large Geranium plants for 
vases, etc., hut I fear I did not make my meaning clear. 
I did not mean plants for this year's display, which, of 
course, is not possible. I have a good many cuttings 
rooted last autumn, and 1 am desirous to grow them into 
large plants 2 feet or 3 feet high, flowering profusely, such 
as one secs on terraces, etc. Should 1 allow them to flower 
Hi is year, or pinch the blossoms off, and should they he cut 
down at the end of the summer, or allowed to grow un¬ 
checked? If it is not troubling you too much to give 
another answer on this subject, 1 should be much obliged 
it you would give me the above information.—I 'obt 
Cairn. 

[You ought to pinch all the flowers off in 
order to throw strength into the plants. Keep 
them growing during the autumn, potting on as 
may be required, aud not allowing them to 
flower until you want them. There is no need 
to cut them down, but you may pinch any 
shoots that are taking tho lead and likely to 
spoil the appearance of the plants ] 

Flowering creepers fora verandah. -I thank 
you for reply in this morning's Oardf.xixo Illi rtratki*. 
v\ ill you kindly tell ine in one of your future papers the 
U-st flowering creepers for a verandah facing west, but 
much exposed to the S.W. wind from the sea? 1 should 
want several different kinds, as there axe seven archways 
and pillars between.—N ovkt.. 

[From tho following list of good flowering 
climbers suitable for clothing a verandah you 
can make your own selection : Bignonia radi- 
cans, red trumpet shaped flowers, borne in July 
and August ; Clematis montana, pure white 
Rtarry blossoms, in early spring; Clematis 
Jackmani, rich purple flowers, towards the 
latter part of the summer : Clematis lanuginosa 
Candida, blooms large, pale mauve, summer: 
Forsythia suspensa, yellow, end of February 
and in March; .Tasminum nudiflorum (the 
| Winter Jasmine), from the depth of winter till 
| sjiring, flowers yellow ; Jasminuni otlicinale 
(common Jasmine), pure white scented blos¬ 
soms, summer; Lonicera japonica, whitish, 
tinged red, a very fragrant Honeysuckle ; Loni¬ 
cera sempervirens (evergreen Honeysuckle), 
with red and yellow trumpet-shaped blossoms ; 
I'.issiflora crerulea (hardy blue Passion-flower), 
blooming in summer ; and P. Constance Elliot, 
a white-flowered counterpart of the preceding. 
Wistaria sinensis, whose clusters of mauve- 
purple blossoms are borne in such profusion in 
spring, is very desirable where a large space has 
to he covered.] 

Ruellia rosea.— The flowers of several of 
the Ruellias are very attractive, and the above- 
named species forms ju9t now a bright and 
showy feature in tho intermediate house. The 
flowers, which are borne in open clusters at the 
points of the shoots, are larger than those of 
some Ruellias, the tube being about 2 inches 
long and the expanded mouth of the blossom 
nearly H inches across. The colour is a bright 
magenta-rose. True, the individual flowers do 
not remain long in beauty, but a succession is 
kept up from one cluster for a considerable 
time, and the plant grows and flowers continu¬ 
ously throughout the summer. Like all of its 
class, it is of easy propagation and culture, for 
cuttings strike root readily enough. As is the 
case with many of its more immediate allies, 
the best results are obtained from young plants. 

Some good Cannas.— The large-flowered 
Cannas have grown so rapidly in popular esti¬ 
mation within the past few years, and the 
increase of kinds has been so great, that it is 
impossible for private growers to try them all. 
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The varieties here named and described are a 
choice selection of the very best, representative 
of the several types and colours found in the 
family. Among the spotted varieties—of which 
many are not wanted—the finest are Antoine 
Barton and L. E. Bally, both having good spikes 
of large, rich yellow flowers, profusely spotted 
with bright crimson. Mme. Crozy, now well 
known, is still a prominent variety, and bril¬ 
liant in effect with its scarlet yellow-edged 
flowers. President Carnot is a dark-leaved 
variety, its flowers of a bright self-crimson 
colour; and Alphonse Bouvier is a striking 
kind with a long truss of rich self-crimson 
flowers, fine individually and of telling effect in 
the truss. J. D. Cabos is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct varieties, its stout stems nearly 6 feet in 
height, clothed in dark purple leaves, and 
crowned with large erect heads of bloom, the 
flowers of a bright and most effective shade of 
orange-buff, without spots or stripes of any 
other colour. Capucine is somew hat similar in 
colour to the preceding variety, but much more 
dwarf in habit, making a robust, compact plant 
with long, light green leaves of a decided glau¬ 
cous tint. Gloire de Empel has dark leaves and 
extra fine flowers of a crimson hue, and Felix 
Crousse is distinct, with a free habit and bold 
truss, the flowers deep crimson, the petals 
longer and narrower thau those of most kinds. 
Sophie Buchner is an effective variety of strong, 
free growth, its shoots crowned with a noble truss 
of bright scarlet-crimson flowers that are large 
and unusually broad in the petal. P. Marguant 
has pretty flowers of a clear orange-buff flushed 
with red, a distinct and attractive shade of 
colour. There are a great many more varieties 
to be seen, but the cream of the collection is 
embraced in those here described. 

Double Zonal Pelargoniums in 

s mall pots. — I have been surprised to see 
how profusely some double-flowered Zonals 
have bloomed in a very limited amount of soil. 
A double white in a 4£-inch pot had twenty 
good trusses, and I counted upwards of thirty 
trusses of a pink variety on a plant in a 6-inch 
pot, and one in a 24-inch pot carried fifteen 
good heads of bloom. They were potted just 
about a year ago for winter bloom, and have 
remained in a cool-house, without change of 
soil, all through the spring, getting a dose of 
weak liquid-manure from time to time. If I 
had to grow double Zonals for conservatory 
decoration either in large or small pots, I should 
get them into a rootdbound condition before 
they commenced to flower. They make stout, 
short-jointed wood, which produces flower-buds 
more freely than when the roots have fresh soil 
to work into during the spring months.—B. 


GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Mint falling. —I have a large bed of Mint, and a kind 
nf red rust has attacked the stems and seems to be killing 
it. Is there a cure?—I. B. Davis. 

lYour Mint in attacked by the “ Mint Cluster-cup fun¬ 
gus ” (Puocinea menthae). 1 am afraid that there is no cure 
for it, as the fungus in in the stems, in the lower part of 
which it passes the winter. The beet thing to do is to pull 
up the plants at once and bnrn them, and plant some Mint 
from an untainted source in another part of the garden.— 
G. S. S.] 

Cucumbers falling.— Kindly inform me through 
Gardening Illustrated the cause and remedy for these 
insects being on the leaves of Cucumber plants. I have 
treated them for red-spider, with no good result. Last 
year it was the same.— Constant Rradkr. 

lYour Cucumbers have been eaten up by thrips and red- 
spider, brought on by keeping the house too dry, and the 
plants too dry at the roots. It is of no use to attempt to 
bring them round now. The only thing vou can do is to 
(Hear them out, lime-white the walls, well wash the house 
down, clear out the old soil, and replant.] 

Strawberry-leaves Injured.— My Strawberry 

S lants have been troubled this year with an insect which 
as spoilt the crop on all the plants affected hv it. I 
should be glad if you will tell me what it is, also if there 
is any remedy ? 1 enclose a leaf. Only Royal Sovereign is 
affected ; the other kinds I have are not touched with it. 

—A r, TOFT'S. 


IThe Strawberry-leaves that you sent are not injured by 
any insect, but bv one of the “Shot-hole” fungi, probably 
a Cercospora. Pick off and hum all the affectea leaves, 
and spray the plants with “ Bordeaux-mlxture ” once a 
week for a month. If nearly all the leaves are attacked, 
perhaps it would be better to pull up and bum all the 
plants, and not plant Royal Sovereign again for say a 
year.—G. S. S.] 

Insects on BIm-tree.—I am sending a small box 
containing leaves from an old Klm-tree, which seem to have 
been distorted by some insect. I would like to know if it 
is a common occurrence, and what insect it is ?—Mrs. Hat- 
chard. 

[The leaves from your Elm-tree are infested by one of 
the aphides (Sehizoneura ulmi). It is by no means an un- 
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common insect, but it is not one that is often noticed. In 
a large tree like an old Elm, as you say yours is, it is 
almost impossible to use any means tc destroy the insect, 
but spraying the undersides of the leaves with paraffin* 
emulsion or any insecticide that is fatal to green-fly would 
kill them. When the leaves fall they should be collected 
and burnt.—G. S. S ] 

Ants In lawn.—I have a large piece of smooth turf 
of which I am rather proud. This year the ants which 
have always be«m numerous in the garden are forming 
little colonies in several places on the Grass. IIow can I 
destroy the ants without injuring the turf 7— E. B. E. 

[The only way of destroying the ants in your 
turf without injuring it that I can suggest is 
that you should turn back the turf from over 
the nests, and in the evening, when all the ants 
are in the nest, open it up with a spade some¬ 
what and thoroughly drench it with boiling 
water. The boiling water will kill all the ants, 
eggs, etc., that it reaches. If you find that the 
first attempt has not been entirely successful, 
try again the next evening, then level the earth 
again and replace the turf. 1 do not think that 
there is any insecticide that would kill the ants 
without injuring the Grass.—G. S. S.] 

The Asparagus-beetle.—I shall be very much 
obliged if you will tell me what the enclosed insects are 
and how to get rid of them ? The Grass of my Asparagus- 
beds is smothered with them, and they are stripping it 
quite bare in places.—W. B. R. 

[Your Asparagus is attacked by the grubs of 
the “ Asparagus beetle,” unfortunately a very 
common pest. As I presume you have finished 
cutting for the season, you should spray the 
“ grass ” with a solution of paraffin emulsion or 
Paris green. The stems that are worst attacked 
may be cut away altogether and burnt. Dust¬ 
ing the plants while wet with dew with finely- 
powderea lime is very useful. There are more 
than one brood of this insect in the course of 
the season, so that it is most advisable to 
destroy the first brood as completely as possible. 
As Boon as the Asparagus begins to show above 
ground next spring keep a sharp look-out for 
the beetles, and kill them if possible before they 
have laid their eggs. Their markings are very 
peculiar, so that if you have once seen one you 
can never mistake any other beetle for it; they 
are about one-fourth of an inch in length, the 
head and legs are bluish-black, and the fore 
body reddish-brown in colour. The wing-cases 
are yellow, and when closed there is a central 
bluish-black longitudinal band between this and 
the outside edge of the wing-cases. There are 
three bluish-black spots on each wing-case—one 
near the shoulder, another near the tip, and the 
third midway between the two. The beetles 
may be found on the plants all the summer. 
Some survive the winter, probably sheltering 
themselves in the soil.—G. S. S.j 

The small ermine moth.—I send you a specimen 
of an insect that has come on an espalier Apple-tree here. 
Will you kindly tell me what it is, and what is the remedy 
for it? The same tree has got a vegetable blight, of which 
I also send you a specimen.—A ii.kkx Walsii. 

[The insects attacking your espalier Apple- 
tree are the caterpillars of the small ermine- 
moth (Hyponomeuta padellus). It is a very 
common pest on Apples and Hawthorn, parti¬ 
cularly on the latter when grown as a hedge, j 
The most effectual way of destroying this insect 
is to cut out the webs containing the cater¬ 
pillars, holding a box or basket under the web 
so as to catch any of the inmates that fall out 
during the operation, or the tree may be syringed 
with an insecticide containing soft-soap, such as 
paraffin emulsion or antipest, but it must l»e 
applied with sufficient force to break the webs 
so as to reach the caterpillars. The eggs are 
laid on the shoots in little groups and are 
covered with a glutinous substance. The young 
caterpillars are hatched early in the winter, but 
they remain under the shelter, just alluded to, 
until the leaves appear, when they at once attack 
them. Spray the trees in the course of the 
winter with a caustic wash, made as follows : 
Dissolve 1 lb. of ground caustic soda in half a 
pail of water, then arid £ lb. of pearlash and 
enough water to make 10 gallons of the mixture. 
Stir all well together, and then, lastly, add 
10 oz. of soft-soap that has been dissolved in a 
little boiling water. Stir again thoroughly, and 
the mixture is fit for use. It should not be 
allowed to get on the clothes or skin, as it is 
very caustic. Choose a calm day for using it, 
so that there may be no chance of any being 
blown into the face. As to the vegetable blight, 

I it is a fungus, but the leaves were so withered 
and crumpled that I could make nothing of it. 
—G. S. S ] 
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TURNIPS FOR WINTER. 

Turnips form a very acceptable vegetable 
during the winter, and are always in demand 
for flavouring. If a portion of the crop, and 
those undersized generally, are left on the ground 
throughout the winter, the hulk will give abun¬ 
dance of succulent greens which afford a good 
change with other green vegetables. No crop 
is more easily grown at this time of year. All 
that is necessary is to fork over the ground, 
removing the rubbish, and making all level and 
firm. Drills can then be drawn 12 inches to 
15 inches apart, the latter distance being desira¬ 
ble for the stronger growers, watering if at all 
dry, and then sowing the seed somewhat thinly. 
The seed will germinate quickly, and if the 
seedlings are kept well coated with either soot 
and lime or roaa-dust, neither slugs nor Turnip- 
fly will greatly interfere with them. Thin out 
lightly at first, and subsequently to a distance 
of from 6 inches to 9 inches apart, according to 
the variety. Chirk Castle Blackstone. a short- 
topped or strap leaved form, is the best winter 
Turnip in cultivation. It is very hardy, and 
though the skin is black, the flesh cooks wl ite 
and is very mildly flavoured. The yellow- 
fleshed varieties—notably Orange Jelly—are 
hardy and good, and any other white or coloured 
varieties of which seed is at hand may also be 
sown. 

In some districts acres of Potatoes and Peas 
are followed by Turnips, not, however, for 
either cooking or sale, but to be dug or ploughed 
in as manure. Year after year profitable crops 
are had from small holdings in some districts, 
and green Turnips are all the manure given. 
Instead of the land lying fallow for several 
months it is covered by Turnips, these prevent¬ 
ing the loss of fertility by evaporation, in this 
way saving far more than they take out, and, 
being duly dug or ploughed in, decay slowly 
and prove excellent as a fertiliser. It is the 
lighter or sandy soils that are most benefited by 
this and other forms of green manuring, and 
this knowledge should also be turned to good 
account in many private gardens as well as 
market fields. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A largo Rhubarb-leaf.— I am sending the size of 
an enormous Rhubarb-leaf grown in part of this garden, 
thinking it may interest some of your readers Length of 
stalk, 2 feet 11 inches ; circumference, 7 inches ; circum¬ 
ference of leaf, 23 feet 2£ inches; width of leaf, 3 feet 
9 inches ; from top of stalk to tip of leaf, 3 feet 4 inches.— 
Edith B. Thomas. Llanthoma #, Hay , Brecon. 

Mushroom-bed in vinery.— Could I, without any 
damage to the Vines when they are at rest, make a Mush¬ 
room-bed on the Vine border under the hot-water pipes t 
If so, can you tell me how and when to make it, or would 
it be best under the middle stage where there are no pipes * 

1 can prevent the heat from the pipes from going to the 
Vines.— Novice. 

[Your Vines will not be at rest until the 
winter, and then if you make up a Mushroom- 
bed in the vinery, as you suggest, you will need 
some fire-heat, and that will set the Vines 
growing unduly early instead of resting. Bui 
if you propose to keep the house cool, then the 
bed may be made up. The best place would be 
under the centre stage, as if you make the bed 
of well-prepared manure, 3 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep, treading the dung down firmly, then when 
spawned and soiled over covered up with 
mats, you should retain warmth in the manure 
for a long time. We do not see how you can 
keep the heat from the pipes from affecting the 
Vines unless you put the Vines outside, and tie 
them up to stakes for the winter.] 

Growing: Oardoons and Rampion.—I shall be 
obliged by your giving me directions as to culture of Car- 
doons and Rampion.— Wales. 

[The labour involved in the growth of Cardoons 
is such that very few gardeners attempt 
to grow them, and it may be said the want of 
knowledge in cooking, together with slight 
appreciation of their qualities at the table, 
renders them at once an unpopular as well as a 
rare vegetable in English homes. They need to 
be sown in May, either in the trenches prepared 
for them or in pots, to be afterwards planted 
when of suitable size and strength. A trench 
prepared on similar lines as for Celery is 
needful, the plants having a space of 24 feet 
allowe l between them, ana a distance of feet 
to 4 fest is necessary between the trenches for 
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earthing up in autumn. Unless seeds have been 
previously sown or Beedling plants can be pur¬ 
chased, the opportunity for growing Cardoons 
is gone for this year. Earthing up should not 
be done until growth is finished, previous to 
which the leaves and stems must bo neatly 
hound up with hay bands to exclude air and 
prevent the soil getting in among the leaves and 
stems. Six weeks or more must be allowed for 
blanching, and then they must be lifted and 
stored in a cool yet frost-proof building, or, at 
any rate, a place where they can be kept tree 
from frost for winter use. A cool cellar is a 
very good place, and here they may be stood 
with a ball of roots attached, and if not too 
damp the process of blanching continues. Being 
tender, they must be lifted when frosty weather 
threatens. In dry weather give copious supplies 
cf water, with occasional doses of liquid-manure. 
Rampion, though by no means commonly culti¬ 
vated, is liked by some persons in salads. Its 
culture is of the simplest. The seeds are so 
minute that unless the ground can be regularly 
watered, sufficient to keep the surface moist 
until germination takes place and some growth 
advanced, no crop can be secured with certainty. 
The Rampion seed is as small as Lobelia. We 
have not tried sowing in boxes and transplanting, 
but we see no reason why it should not be 
adopted in dry times and when attention cannot 
be given the seed-bed as suggested. It is too 
late this year now to sow with a prospect of 
getting any but small roots, the month of May 
or early in June being a suitable time to do 
this. iSown earlier the plants are liable to run 
to seed. In sowing simply scatter the seeds on 
the surface in lines across a border, shade being 
preferable to sun exposure, and afterwards beat 
this over with the back of a spade to render the 
soil fine, and in so doing the seeds are suffi¬ 
ciently covered. Water should be given through 
a fine-rosed pot as frequently a9 this iB needed. 
The soil should be neither rich nor poor, and 
though the ground for this crop should be 
freshly dug, it should have time to settle down 
before seed - sowing time. The roots may 
bu lifted as required or stored in sand, but open- 
air treatment is best to keep the roots fresh and 
plump.] 

BEES. 

THE INMATES OF THE HIVE. 

A hive in a prosperous condition contains from 
•JO,000 to 50,000 worker Bees, a few hundred 
drones, which are called into existence at the 
approach of the swarming season, and one 
queen, who Uys all the eggs from which the 
inhabitants of the hive are produced. The 
queen is distinguished by tho comparative 
length of her body and shortness of wings. 
The number of eggs laid by her in one season is 
remarkable ; for weeks in succession she will 
lay, it is computed, over 2,000 eggs daily, 
depositing one egg in each vacant cell. The 
eggs are about a twelfth of an inch in length, 
ana are placed on end in the centre of the cell. 
They are hatched in from three to five days by 
the natural warmth of the hive. The small 
white grub on being hatched is provided with a 
whitish fluid by the nurse Jieo3, on which it 
feeds. About the ninth day it attains its full 
growth, when the supply of food is discontinued, 
and the mouth of the cell closed up with a cap¬ 
ping of wax. Upon being enclosed it at once 
begins to line the sides of its cell, and encases 
its own body with fine silken threads, and 
gradually undergoes a great change, becoming 
clothed with a harder coating, having dark 
brown scales. About the twonty-first day from 
which the egg was laid the young worker Bee, 
gnawing through the cover, emerges from the 
cell, and in a few days takes its flight abroad to 
gather in stores for the hive. Tho life of the 
worker Boo is very short, not being longer than 
alx or eight weeks in the summer months, being 
soon worn out with hard work in gathering and 
laying up uteres for tho next generation. Those 
hatched in the autumn, however, live till the 
following spring, and commence the work of 
tho season. The cells in which worker Bees arc 
reared are smaller than those of drones—five 
worker cells measuring 1 inch in width. 

The cells in which queen Bees are reared 
resemble somewhat an Acorn in shape, being 
about an inch in depth, and much more capa¬ 
cious than those of drouis^br workers. Ind are 
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formed mouth downwards. They are in an 
unfinished state when the eggs are laid in them, 
being gradually enlarged as the grub increases 
in size. The walls of queen cells are very thick, 
but as soon as the queen is hutched they are cut 
down to the shape of a small Acorn, and the 
wax of which they arc composed used else¬ 
where. The queen matures in from twelve to 
seventeen days from the egg. A very curious 
and interesting fact in the economy of the hive 
is that of the Bees having tho power of raising 
queens from worker oggs. When a queen is 
lost or dies unexpectedly, and there are no eggs 
or grubs in royal cells, the Bees having chosen a 
worker grub not more than three days old, 
remove the wails of the two adjoining cells 
(thus making the cell containing the grub more 
capacious), and work it out into the shape of a 
queen cell. The selected grub receives special 
attention, and is fed upon the same kind of food 
as that supplied to ro} al larv;e, tho result being 
that this grub, which, left undisturbed, 
would have developed into a worker in 
twenty-one days, comes forth from the cell in 
about fourteen days a perfect queen. This is, 
indeed, a wise provision of nature, because a 
queenless colony must necessarily soon die out 
from the non-increase of population, being with¬ 
out means of rearing brood. The old queen who 
has passed the winter with her subjects always 
leaves the hive with the first swarm in the 
spring, but about four days befoie doing so lavs 
oggs in royal cells, so that 3 ’oung queens may be 
maturing when the swarm leaves. Should the 
state of the weather prevent the swarm leaving 
at the proper time, the young queens are torn 
from their cells and destroyed, as more than 
one queen may not occupy the same hive. The 
first princess who issues from her cell after the 
departure of the swarm shows the greatest 
jealousy to her rivals (though yet in embryo), 
approaches their cells, and if not prevented by 
the workers, tears a hole in each, and destroys 
tho inmate with her sting. When, however, it 
is intended that a second swarm shall leave the 
hive, the workers ward off the young queen’s 
attempts to destroy her sisters. 

The drones, or male Bees, lead an idle life, 
and feed upon the produce of the labours of 
the workers, but come to a sorrowful end, being 
at the close of the honey season driven forth 
from the hive and allowed to perish. Drone- 
brood is also cast out during the summer in 
weather unfavourable to honey gathering. The 
cells from which drones are raised are more 
capacious than those of workers, and are 
covered with lids much more convex. The 
drone becomes a perfect insect in about twenty- 
five days from the time when the egg was laid, 
being four or five days longer in coming to 
maturity than the worker. 8. S. G. 

Uxbridge. 

BIRDS. 

Bullfinch lame (C. B.).— Most probably 
the lameness is caused through the claws being 
so overgrown ; long nails not only impede free 
locomotion, but often cause the dislocation of a 
joint, and even endanger life from the bird 
becoming suspended by getting them fixed in 
the wires of the cage. Perches should never be 
round, but broad and somewhat flat. You 
cannot do better than anoint the scaly legs 
with swoct-oil. Supply food of a cooling nature, 
such as scalded Rape-seed—very little Canary 
and Hemp.—S. S. G. 

Bullfinch ailing: (E . TJ.-The head 
should be anointed with a cooling application, 
such as zinc ointment or spermaceti. The pre¬ 
disposing causes of these eruptions are bad cir¬ 
culation and debility. Sometimes, however, 
these cell growths are brought about through 
the circular wires through which tho bird has 
to put its head in order to obtain its «eed and 
water being too small, causing the feathers to 
rub off and the skin to become irritated. It 
would be advisable to supply the food inside the 
cage, as is often done in the case of piping Bull¬ 
finches. Let your bird have green food freely, 
and make a change in its general diet, giving it 
scalded Rape-seed chiefly, liemp and Canary 
occasionally, and in small quantities.—S. S. G. 

Death of younsTurkeys (Joseph Catt j. 
—Your Turkey chicks appear to be Buffering 
from severe cold, brought un, most probably, 


through damp, to which these birds are very 
susceptible; even being exposed to a slight 
shower of rain proving fatal in some instances. 
They should not be allowed to wander abroad, 
but be confined to a clean, dry pen, or large 
coop, which should be removed to a fresh spot 
daily in dry weather. A dry shed or outhouse, 
well sheltered from the wind, is the very best 
place for them during the first few weeks. We 
cannot hold out much hope of their recovery ; 
but keep them very dry and warm ; avoid as 
much as possible their being subject to sudden 
changes of temperature. Give some Carraway 
seeds, or malt, both being beneficial in such 
cases. Feed them upon good nourishing food, 
such as curds, boiled egg, Hemp-seed, chopped 
Onion tops, and Barley-meal. Water must be 
given sparingly, and supplied in pans so con¬ 
trived that the chicks cannot dabble in it and 
get their feet wet. In damp seasons numbers 
of young Turkeys die from cramp, but if, when 
seized, the feet be rubbed with spirit until quite 
warm, the birds usually recover.—8. 8. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Liability for rent; farther consequences. 

—I am a tenant of a market garden My daughter has a 
fruiterer’s shop (away from me), but being Jess than 
21 years of age, I am told she couJd not legally enter her- 
H»*lf in the agreement for the tenancy of the shop In this 
case I offered my signature on her behalf as being respon¬ 
sible for payment of her rent. She buys fruit ofallsortsfrom 
me. The daughter's name is over the shop Now’ I can 
understand that in the event of any trouble befalling iny 
daughter, I am responsible to p»y her rent. But should 
any trouble befall me in my tenancy at the gardens, 
would my daughter’s property he endangered in conse¬ 
quence of niv being responsible for her rent 7 My daughter 
is a single woman, but absolutely working on her ow’ii 
money.-—G ardknkr. 

[Your daughter could have entered into an 
agreement to pay rent, and if the landlord would 
accept her signature, there was no necessity for 
you to sign the agreement. In the event of 
your bankruptcy your creditors would no doubt 
try to set up a partnership between you and 
your daughter, although this may be rebutted 
by evidence to the contrary. You should be 
careful to show in your books, and your 
daughter should show in her books, that all 
goods supplied by you to her are duly paid for 
by her. If you merely signed a guarantee for 
the rent of the premises occupied by your 
daughter, she will not be responsible in any way 
in the event of your failure or bankruptcy.— 
K. C. T.] * ' 

Agreement for cottage tenancy.—I have a 

cottage I am going to let to a tenant at £11 5s. a year ; 
the tenant pays monthly 18s. 9d., with a month’s notice 
to leave each way. Will you kindly tell me how I ought 
to word the agreement, as l should like to give the tenant 
a written agreement 7— Osk in Iuxoraxcb. 

[Agreement made this . . day of . . . 

1900, between A. B. of . . . of the one 

part, and C. 1). of ... of the other JP*rt, 
whereby the said A. B. lets and the said C. D. 
takes all that cottage (and garden), with the 
appurtenances thereto belonging now or lately 
in the occupation of X. Y. Z., and situate at 
. . . in the county of . . from the . . 

day of . . 1900, for the term of one calendar 

month, and afterwards from calendar month 
to calendar month, at the rent of 18s. 9d. per 
calendar month, payable on the last day of each 
calendar month calculated from the commence¬ 
ment of this tenancy, determinable by either 
party at tho end of any such calendar month by 
a calendar month’s notice in writing. C. 1). 
agrees to pay the said rent at the times and in 
the manner aforesaid, and to pay all rates, 
taxes, ami assessments, as the same may become 
due, and that he will not sublet or assign the 
premises or any part thereof. Provided always, 
that if and whenover any part of the said rent 
shall be in arrear for the space of ten days, 
whether legally demanded or not, or if and 
whenover there shall lie any breach of tho 
tenant'll agreements, the landlord may re-enter 
upon any part in the name of the whole, and the 
tenancy shall thereupon determine. As witness 
our hands the day and year first above written 

A. B. 

C. D. 

If it is intended that the landlord shall pay all 
rates, taxes, etc., the part requiring the tenant 
to pay these may be omitted, and any other 
proviso or stipulation desired may be inserted. 
If there be no garden, the words “ and garden ” 
should, of course, bej omittejL—-K. C. T.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Bine flowers are always 
Bearce, and for this reason Trachelium coeruleum, 
a showy blue-flowered plant, is at this season 
valuable, as it makes a good specimen and is 
easily propagated either from cuttings or seeds. 
The Browallias are useful, too, for summer and 
autumn flowering. B. speciosa is a great 
improvement on the old variety, B. alata, and 
may be raised from seeds sown early in spring. 
Good cultivation is necessary for full develop¬ 
ment. This truism may be applied generally to 
all the plants cultivated both under glass and 
also outside. Cut back Hydrangeas when the 
flowers fade. These have flowered well with 
me this season. Cuttings of the young shoots 
will strike now in a close propagating frame or 
in a shady part of the greenhouse. The white 
variety, Thomas Hogg, is even more useful than 
the old pink form. Those who want to get the 
blue tint into the flowers should add some peat, 
and sprinkle a small quantity of iron filings 
among the compost. Some kinds of peat will 
give the blue colour to the flowers, and when 
grown altogether in peat I have had the flowers 
blue, but the growth is hardly so robust or the 
trusses of flowers quite so large. Those who 
grow Cacti will still have some flowers, though 
some of the early-flowering varieties are over. 
The old variety, Cereus Bpeciosissimus, does 
well planted out, but requires strong stakes 
when the plant develops. I once had a plant in 
the border of a large conservatory that was 
trained to four stout stakes 10 feet high, and 
formed a mass of floworing growth. After 
flowering the plants were pruned, and some of 
the oldest shoots thinned out. In another 
house I had the night-flowering Cactus cover¬ 
ing a part of the back wall, and the flowering 
was an interesting sight. Cacti are coming to 
the front again, and those who have good collec¬ 
tions will find them valuable. See that nothing 
in pots or planted in the border suffers from 
want of water, and many things will benefit 
from a little stimulant in the water. The more 
perfect the ventilation the less trouble insects 
give. Night air is essential to healthy growth 
now. 


StOV©. —It is quite possible to have an 
almost continual succession of Eucharis Lilies 
if the right treatment is given, enough plants 
grown, and they are divided into several 
batches, and each lot rested and forced in suc¬ 
cession. The Eucharis, being an evergreen 
bulbous plant, must never be dried off alto¬ 
gether, as it weakens the growth too much, and, 
like all plants when weakened by bad treat¬ 
ment, they are then in a condition to be attacked 
by insects. All the bad cases of mite attacks 
I have seen have been brought on by irregular 
treatment lowering the vital force of the bulbs. 
The best way of resting Eucharis is to move to 
a cooler house and give just enough water to 
keep the foliage in good, fresh condition ; then 
after the rest, which may be a month or longer, 
move, the plants back to the stove, and give 
occasional soakings of liquid-manure. I find 
Clay’s Fertiliser very good for these and other 
plants which can utiliso stimulants. The pro¬ 
pagation of Poinsettias will now be over. Where 
there is a demand for brightness in winter a 
long succession of Poinsettias will be very use¬ 
ful, and though the late-struck plants may not 
have quite such large heads of bracts as the 
early ones, they will be very welcome. Any¬ 
thing that is bright in winter is valuable, there¬ 
fore the bright little Rivina humilis, with its 
Currant-like clusters of scarlet berries, should 
be grown in quantity. When well grown in a 
5-inch pot it comes in useful as a change for 
dinner-table work. It may be easily raised 
from seeds. 

Repotting Palms, etc. —This is a good 
time lor repotting Palms, Aspidistras, Dracae¬ 
nas, etc. If delayed longer the root action will 
be less vigor* sib, and the soil may get sour before 
the roots t ike possession. I have potted 
Palms and other plants at all seasons, hut a 
small shift only has been given if done later 
than this, just to carry the plants on to another 
season. I often obtain Palma from the Con¬ 
tinent, but I like English-grown Falma beat ; 
being grown in lighter stuff and in strong heat, 
the Continental plants are rushed up, but are 
often thin and badly furnished. Of oourse, all 
Palms in the early sj&glh of gro* 
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I but when the plants have attained a certain 
development they will do in an ordinary con¬ 
servatory—at least, most of them will. All the 
best and most useful Palms will grow well in 
equal parts of good loam and peat or leaf-mould, 
with sand added to secure porosity. The 
drainage must be perfect, as Palms want much 
water. Want of moisture is the main cause of 
the leaves turning brown at the ends. When 
Palms are grown in rooms the sponge should be 
used often. The Kentias and Latanias are the 
best Palms for indoors. 

Ripening Peaches.— These, when ripen¬ 
ing, cannot have too much fresh air, and no 
more water should be given after the last 
swelling begins unless the roots are very dry 
indeed. If too much water is given at the last 
moment the flavour will be spoiled. A badly 
flavoured Peach is inferior to a good Turnip, and 
excessive moisture at the roots when finishing 
will most surely spoil the flavour. To a certain 
extent deficient ventilation acts in the same 
way. Peaches should be gathered as soon as 
they will part from the stalk when a little 
pressure is brought to bear. 

Window gardening.— There should be 
plenty of flowers in the windows and rooms now, 
though when the hot weather comes fine- 
foliaged plants and Ferns seem to be more in 
demand. Among the flowering plants will be 
Tuberoses, Tuberous Begonias, Zonal and other 
Pelargoniums. The scented-foliaged Pelargo¬ 
niums used to be very popular, and will become 
so again. P. Radula minor and major are very 
sweet, and the variegated variety, Lady 
Plymouth, is charming as a window plant. 
There are many others worth looking up again, 
including Rollisson’s Unique, a dark crimson 
variety. 

Outdoor garden. —New lawns should be 
lightly mown the first season to give the Grass 
a chance to thicken. When the Grass is cut 
close the roots must suffer. There would be 
fewer weakly lawns if the cuttera were 
set to cut a little higher. This can easily be 
done by dropping the front roller a little lower. 
Both weeds and flowers have grown fast lately, 
and a garden to be satisfactory must be neatly 
kept. There is always work to be done in 
regulating the growth of the plants. Some 
require pegging down, others are best in an 
erect position, and must be staked. Many 
plants and shrubs are propagated by layering. 
Many of the latter, which are now commonly 
grafted or burlded, would be better layered. 
Pretty well all plants will strike root freely if 
layered. Wistarias are slow in rooting, but 
they are usually sure. Clematises, when pegged 
down after being cut through a joint, root 
during the autumn. Those who have a choice 
lot of Pinks or Sweet Williams may obtain 
strong plants by layering, and, of course, Car¬ 
nations and Roses are layered. Sow Interme¬ 
diate Stocks for spring blooming. Sow Iceland 
Poppies as soon as the seeds are ripe. August 
is the natural seed time for all plants which are 
now ripening their seeds. Remove faded flowers 
from Roses, and give liquid-manure. 

Fruit garden. —Tho regulation of the 
young wood of wall trees and espaliers should 
bo proceeded with now. Trees which are pro¬ 
ducing a good deal of soft spray should have 
sotno of the weak shoots removed altogether, 
and tho remainder shortened back to four good 
leaves. Overcrowded foliage is often the cause 
of unfruitfulness. If insects are present any¬ 
where means must be taken for their destruc¬ 
tion. Spraying with an insecticide offers the 
best chance from this onwards, though for wall 
trees I have for jears used nothing but 
Tobacco-powder, beginning its use in good time, 
and dusting a little among the foliage from time 
to time as required. This is the most econo¬ 
mical insecticide, and is always ready for use 
and as ft contains sulphur it is good for mildew 
and blight (so-called). There are plenty of 
washes for spraying Apple tree?? for the Oodlin- 
rnoth, but this work will have received atten¬ 
tion before this. It certainly will pay to 
grapple Beriously with this destructive pest, as 
in some gardens and orchards the loss is very 
great. One way of stamping it out ia to gather 
up and destroy all fallen Apples by-and-bye. 
Give liquid manure to heavily laden trees. 

Vegetable garden.— Make a first sowing 
of Cabbages for spring use, if not already done, 


about the middle of the month, and a second 
one about the end. Ellam’s Early is the most 
popular kind ; but most people who grow Cab¬ 
bages largely add another variety or two. 
Enfield Market and Wheeler’s Imperial are 
good Cabbages when true. July is very often a 
difficult month in the vegetable garden ; but 
lately we have had copious showers, which have 
given tho winter greens a start and helped the 
Peas and other crops. I have always been an advo¬ 
cate for mulching. In some soils it is absolutely 
necessary, and in all places it saves labour. 
Herbs for drying should be cut when approach¬ 
ing the flowering stage. The sowing of Peas is 
over for the season, though if the pods are all 
picked off the Marrow Peas, Ne Plus Ultra and 
the British Queen type will throw a second lot 
of flowers and pods. Sow Brown Cos and other 
hardy Lettuces for autumn and winter use. 
Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Cabbage is a favourite 
with me ; it is hardy and turns in so quickly. 
The green-curled Endive is the most useful. 
Sow a good breadth now. Continue to plant 
out Celery, and see that Mushroom-beds are 
kept moist. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 23rd .—Sowed herbaceous Calceolarias. 
Made up another Mushroom-bed on the north 
side of a wall. Layered Carnations and budded 
standard and dwarf Briers. Potted Strawberry 
plants for forcing into (j-inch pots, and placed 
thinly on coal-ash beds. Looked over Chrysan¬ 
themums to remove side Bhoots and pinch off 
first crown-buds. Second crowns only will be 
left. Sowed Mignonette in 5-inch pots. The 
soil has been rammed very firm. 

July 2/fth .—Shifted on Cinerarias and Primu¬ 
las. Pinched flowers from Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter flowering. Cut down Show 
Pelargoniums and put in cuttings. Pressed 
down the necks of the earliest Onions to help 
the ripening. Sowed broad-leaved Endive and 
thinned out plants of previous sowing to 
15 inches apart. Mulched and watered Violets 
intended for frames in September. Shifted on 
young plants of Gardenias. 

July 25th .—Potted the last batch of Tuberoses 
and placed in cold-frame. We want these to 
flower as late as possible. Potted the last lot 
of retarded Lilium longiflorum. These also will 
be grown cool for late work. Pricked off a lot 
of seedling hardy stuff in nursery rows. Pruned 
Pears on walls and espaliers, also Apples oil 
espaliers. Netted up Morello Cherries. Thinned 
out late-sown Parsley. Looked over early 
Peaches on walls to bare the fruits of foliage. 

July 26th .—Earthed up Celery and planted 
out more late Celery and Celeriac. Sowed a 
few seeds of Emerald Gem Cucumber. Stopped 
and trained Tomatoes on walls and fences. 
Watered inside borders of late vinery. Early 
Peach-houso from which all fruit has been 
gathered will bo left open night and day, and 
the trees occasionally washed with the engine 
to keep off rod-spider. All spare time given up 
to hoeing. 

July 27th .—Made a further sowing of Cab¬ 
bages for spring. The ground was thoroughly 
moistened before sowing, and the bed will be 
shaded till the seeds germinate. Late Peas 
have been mulched and well soaked with water. 
Pegged down Verbenas and Heliotropes for the 
last time. The beds are completely covered 
now. Mulched beds of Cannas and soaked with 
water. Tied up Lettuces to blanch. Sowed 
winter Spinach and Giant Rocca Onions. 

July 28th .—Opened out Cyclamens which are 
now growing freely in cold frames. Air is 
left on all night to get the benefit of the night 
dows. Gathered various herbs for drying aud 
vegetables for piekling. Mushroom-beds out¬ 
side aro now bearing freely, and a sprinkling of 
liquid manure if? given after each gathering. 
Thinned and tied Dahlias. Gave herbaceous 
Phloxes a soaking of liquid-manure. 


Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers: Giro*.:/ Jull and ccmprcktn.i^ 
information of their culture and arrangement, icith 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 87, Southampton • 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Questions,— Queries and awnw ri am inserted In 
GAU>Bfnr« free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: dU oommunioatwns should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxixo, 57, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardiroio has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWBR0. 

Asplenium Nidus (the Bird's-nest Fern) (Mona). 
—This comes from the East Indies, and though a tropical 
Fern will succeed well under cooler treatment. It loves a 
moist, shady position, and the temperature should not 
fall much below 50 degs. In a favourable position the 
brown woolly roots come to the surface, and if a little fresh 
Sphagnum Moss is used for the surface it will assist them. 
As the roots do not go deep, plenty of drainage should be 
used. Slugs often prove very destructive; a small bite 
when the fronds are young will cause agreat disfigurement 
as the fronds advance in size. 

Phlebodiuxn aureum (Morm).— This is from 
tropical America, and though a stove Fern, it is one of the 
most useful for house decoration, and is largely grown for 
market. It should be grown in a rich, loamy compost, and 
will take up a considerable amount of water, but the 
fronds should not be wetted. It will make more rapid 
growth in the stove. It may also be grown in a cool 
greenhouse, and if the temperature does not fall below 
45 degs. the fronds will keep in good condition through the 
winter. If exposed to cold for a short time the fronds will 
become black as soon as put into watmth again. 

Wallflowers (W. Young).—Vie will publish an 
article on Wallflowers in a week or two, but as it is much 
post the time for sowing the seed there is no hurry. The 
proper time for you so far north to sow seed would be in 
May. Of course, ere now plants should be strong and fit 
to plant out where to bloom. The best plan is to sow’ 
thinly in shallow drills, 12 inches apart, as the seedlings are 
then much less crowded. As to the varieties you 
name, Vulcan is a very dwarf one, flowering at the height 
of 0 inches, the flowers being very large and of a rich,deep 
crimson hue. We are far from being fond of these very 
dwarf forms, as they cannot be cut, and we like Wall¬ 
flowers generally because they can be cut. The variety 
Little Giant is probably but another name for Vulcan. 
Seedsmen are apt to vary names of continental products 
when they get them. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping: and bud 
retaining (Jam?*). -The sorts mentioned in your list 
are mostly well known, and we fear you have overlooked 
the names of some of them, as they have been mentioned 
in other seasons. We are not quite clear whether you 
stopped the plants, the names of which you enclose, but 
assume that you did so in March last. If our assumption 
is correct, you may safely retain second crown-buds of each 
variety, and these should develop sufficiently early for 
your exhibition in November, when the blooms should be 
full r v expanded. We, however, take exception to one 
\ariety—viz., Baron Hirsch. You wall do wrell in this case 
to retain terminal-buds, as these retained earlier will 
develop their blossoms far too soon for your purpose. 
Terminal-buds will very probably give smaller flowers, but 
this should be amplv compensated for by their neat and 
even appearance and good colour which always count well 
in competition. 

Chrysanthemums and the lateness of the 
season (C. S.).—We cannot satisfactorily answer your 
letter without first knowing the names of the varieties in 
your collection and the date they w-ere pinched. We can, 
however, give vou a rule to follow, which should assist in 
getting the buds within the period best suited to their pecu¬ 
liarities. Plants which were pinched early in April may 
safely be left to develop second crown-buds in almost 
every instance ; but those you refer to as being pinched in 
May had better have the first crown-buds retained. The 
season certainly is later than usual; but if your plants 
were pinched you have, so to speak, cheated the lateness 
of the season and the natural functions of the plants, and 
have, to a great extent, ensured the production of the 
buds w ithin a comparative! v limited period. Those plants 
which have never yet made a break— i.e., developed the 
break-bud—should be pinched at once, taking up three 
shoots, and retaining first crown-buds. 

Position for rock garden (G. W. H.).— We 
would prefer it to run east am! west as the most likely to 
accommodate the larger number of plants. The mass of 
soil you speak of would he ample, giving preference to the 
loam and limestone rather than the peat. The peat, how¬ 
ever, is helpful for a few, and could be added liberally in 
any position as requirei. It is, however, quite unneces¬ 
sary to bring in fresh soil to the extent suggested in your 
note, as much of the foundation soil, so to speak, and par¬ 
ticularly for the higher portions of the rockery, could lie 
utilised to modify this. We presume you favour the 
notion of erecting it against the wall, and, if so, we would 
siggesta width of 20 feet to 25 feet, working in at the 
eastern end, sav, and excavating a crescent-shaped, 
irregular path, that in its central part would be a dozen 
feet in. This would gne you on \our left a hank-like 
arrangement, while knolls and lower formations would 
occupy the right-haud side, coming out to an edge-shaped 
approach at eastern and western extremes on the outer 
portion Such an arrangement would afford greater 
variety all round. Your crescent path could be sunk 
from nothing at the eastern start to 2 feet or 2 feet at 
centre, inclining tow ards the western end equally. Thus 
the lower parts would afford space for moist-loving plants 
in peat and such like beds, and the excavated soil help 
materially in the background. The work could be well 
done in autumn and winter, planting being done quite 
early in the year, March for example. Bulbous r^ants 
could be inserted at any time iiy'the'dry stare 
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TREE3 AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning shrubs (W. J.).— All your deciduous 
shrubs—that is, those w-hich drop their leaves in the 
autumn—you can prune in hard during the winter, but 
February will be soon enough. All the evergreen shrubs 
hod best be hard pruned in the spring, say, end of March, 
or early in April. They will then soon break afresh. You 
must be prepared to sacrifice bloom on Rhododendrons for 
a year if you most cut them hard back. It will be best to 
do so very hard, and then you can keep them in bounds 
much easier for the future. With respect to your Holly 
hedge which is bare at the bottom, in the spring cut it 
down hard to make it break close back. 

FRUIT. 

Flies and fruit (Miss R.).— The only way to pre¬ 
serve fruit from flies, wasps, and similar insect pests is 
to protect it with muslin bags or covers. It is the 
method adopted by all gardeners when protecting Pears 
and similar fruits. It is very needful with Peaches, 
Nectarines, etc., to take considerable pains in thus i ro- 
tecting them. The muslin is best made up into small 
bags that have strings run round a hem at the mouth, so 
that when slipped over the fruits the strings will draw’ the 
mouths right round the stems. The bags should be large 
enough to hang loose ; as. if small, so that they lie close 
on the fruits, the fltes would reach them all the same. The 
beetle traps proposed really do great good in killing 
nsects. 

Diseased Medlar leaves (M. C.).— We are un¬ 
able: o detect any evidence of insert life on your Medlar 
leaves, but they arc either affected badly by some form of 
fungus or mildew or by poisonous gase9. 8uch an 
appearance of browned leaves is most unusual with the 
Medlar, as it is commonly a very healthy tree. If you 
have no factory or other means of producing injurious 
vapours or gases, then the cause must be looked for in 
some description of fungus, which is apparently new. 
You had better try the effects of spraving with Bordeaux- 
mixture, which is the best fungicide known and least 
harmless to vegetation. Get 2 lb. of sulphate of copper 
(bluestone), put it into a coarse cloth and suspend it so 
that it is covered by 10 gallons of water; keep it moved 
about until dissolved. Put also into a pail 2 lb. of fresh 
lime and dissolve it in 2 gallons of water. Pour the latter, 
w’hen clear, into the tub with the former, and add 
8 gallons more of water, making 20 in all. Add also—first 
dissolved in a little boiling water—2 lb. of treacle. When 
all is cold get a very fine syringe—one of the Abol spray¬ 
ing syringes is best—and with that spray your tree at 
once well, and again a fortnight later. That is the best 
remedy. The copper solution is poisonous. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring gardens (Janette) — As your garden 
has been so heavily manured for seven years, w’e certainly 
think that more good would be done if next winter you 
were to have it broken up deeply by half trenching, keep¬ 
ing the bottom soil after well breaking it where it is. Then 
after all is done give the ground a heavy dressing of fresh 
slacked lime, forking it in. That would help to destroy 
slugs. Give at the rate of half a bushel per rod. Even now- 
use either fresh lime or soot freely in the evening where 
slugs frequent. 

Transplanting Asparagus plants (West. Lan¬ 
cashire ).—As your Asparagus plants are from a sowing 
made in April* they should remain where they are until 
April next. But thin them out by all means, not pulling 
them, but cutting out all except one at every 8 inches. 
Hoe frequently between the rows and give a thin sprink¬ 
ling over the soil to hoe in either of coarse salt or nitrate 
of soda. An occasional soaking of w-ater or weak liquid- 
manure or sewage given in dry w’eather will do them 
good. The proper time for planting is in the spring Just 
as new shoots are being made from the dormant roots. 

Diseased Peas (Tee Gee).— Your Pea plants seem 
to be suffering from some fungoid attack, unless you have 
in your locality any place which produces gases obnoxious 
to plant life. But it seems more probable that the Peas 
have suffered from cold and excess of moisture, especially 
cold nights. Greater warmth would, no doubt, cause the 
plants to grow out of their present trouble. In any case, it 
may be well if you take advantage of a damp or dewy- 
evening and give the plants a liberal dressing with sul¬ 
phur. If thepresent plantsare too far gone then dress others 
in that way which may become affected, as it may save 
them from injury. The sulphur dusting may be repeated 
if rains wash it off. Of course, it will not harm the edible 
Peas 

Blighted Peas (Oaklands). —We have had sent us 
severersamples of Teas like yours, the leaves and flowers 
much blighted or rather affected by some sort of fungoid 
attack that is of an unusual nature, especially this season, 
when Peas generally are doing so well. We fear it is use¬ 
less to attempt to recover the plants now-. The best course 
apparently would be either to spray the plants gently w ith 
Bordeaux-mixture so often described by us, or else to take 
advantage of the plants being damp and to smother them 
with flowers of sulphur. That could be washed off a few 
days later and would not affect the pods wore any gathered 
to cook, as they could he w-ell washed and dried before they 
were shelled. We are rather inclined to think that these 
diseased Pea plants may have originated in seeds that were 
not quite healthy, aud hence had reproduced disease. 

Celery maggot (E. G. S.).— The Celery leaves sent 
are badly infested with the maggot of the Celery-fly 
(Tephritis onipordinus). This fly haunts both Celery and 
Parsnips alike, and deposits its eggs in the leaves. These 
soon hxteh into maggots, which eat the green colouring 
matter in between the two cuticles of the leaves, and thus 
cause the brown spots you see. So far as it is possible, 
the leaves should ho gone o'er frequently, and be pressed 
between the finger and thumb where the sj*ots are. and 
Unr. kill the maggot. If that be not killed then, when 
full grown it passes down the stalk into the soil, and 
becomes a chrysalis for a short time, then becomes a fly, 
and begins to* deposit eggs as before. The fly is a very 
small and pretty one. Tne best course is to get 1 lb. of 
Quassia-chips and soak all night in 3 gallons of boiling 
water, also dissolve 2 lb. of * soft-soap, and add to it, 
making 6 gallons; very gently syringe the plants with 
that, then while damp dust with soot to make the leaves 
offensive. It is also advised to fasten string, wool, or 
worstsd along just over the plants and smear with bird¬ 
lime to catch the fly. 


SHORT RBIPLIRS. 

A.—Yes, you can safely take the runners off; in fact, 
they will he all the stronger as the plants have not fruited. 
— -Xvoice .—It is very likely that your Roees are attacked 
by green-fly. We cannot suggest any remedy unless we really 

know the cause.- .Sincerity.— Apply to the secretary, 

Sw-anley Horticultural College. He will send you a pros¬ 
pectus. There are so many things to be taken into con¬ 
sideration, such as soil, nearness to market, and demand, 
that it is quite impossible to give any advice in the matter. 
Unless you have a thorough knowledge of the business it 

is almost sure to end in failure.- A. W. —We should 

imagine the tree is growing in a dry position. It is very 
likely the result of the past two or three dry seasons, as 
w-e have seen the same thing happen in the case of several 

trees this year- Novice.—Wo do not quite understand 

your query. Do you want the plants lor indoprs or out¬ 
doors?- Exhibitor, Stanley.— No doubt the Society iu 

their rules specify the size of boxes. For nine Roses the 
N.R Society advise a box 4 inches high in front and 1 foot 
6 inches long, which we should think would answer in 

your case.- Abbey. —No caterpillar enclosed. Kindly 

send specimen and then we can help you.- A. B. C. — 

Mice have eaten your Straw-berries —Tivoli .—Leave the 
shrubs you refer to alone, the cutting and hacking about 
so frequently carried out quite spoiling the plants and pre¬ 
venting their flowering.- R. If .—See reply to “ A. M. C ” 

re “ Fairy rings,” in our issue of June 23, p. 218.- Sealing 

If’ax.—“'Hobday’s Villa Gardening ” should answer your 

purpose.- Maid Kent.— Have a little patience. They 

will all flower as soon as w-ell established. The best time 
to move German Iris is directly they have bloomed, as 

then they get established before the w inter comes on.- 

Quedgeley.—See article on “Stone-splitting in Peaches,” 

in our issue of July 14, p.253.-H. Johnson and Mrs. 

Steel.— You can get the Straw berry you mention from any 

good fruit-tree nurseryman.- Edith B. Thomas .— 

Kindly send specimen of the plant you call “ Egg in the 

nan,” and then we maybe able to help you.- E. H. D .— 

We fear that the Ferns you send have been allowed to get 

dry at the roots, hence their bad condition.- Wm. Rill. 

—The best way will be to ascertain which Strawberries 
do best in j our district, as they vary so, some succeeding 

in one district and failing in another.- F. S .--Your 

Currant-bushes are overrun with brown scale. The best 
way will be to root them up and burn, and start with a 
clean stock. We have never seen bushes so badly attacked. 

- X. Y. Z.—Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosclla).- 

E. Taylor.— Goutw-eed (.Egopodium Podagraria). The 
only w-ay to get rid of this is to trench the ground, and in 

doing so, to pick out every piece you can find.- A. D.— 

Apply to G. H. Richards, 128, Southwark-street, London, 

8 .E.- A. A—Quite impossible to say from specimens 

sent. It is just possible they may be sown too thickly, 

and are dry at the roots.- Elsie .—The plant is evidently 

dry at the roots.- G.— Kindly send samples of the weed 

you refer to. _ 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of GARDunxa 
ILL08TRATBD, 87, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. Ro 
more than four kinds of fruits or (towers for naming 
should be sent at one time . 

Names Of plants.— M. L. C.— We cannot under¬ 
take to name Roses.- B. S.— Pentstemon glaucus. 

- Edith Onnsby.—l, Campanula persicifolia; 2, Lysi- 

inaehia clethroides; 3, Kindly send specimen in bloom ; 
4, Geranium phaoum ; 5, Geranium Roberti&nuin ; 6, Gera¬ 
nium pyrenaicum. Phyllis.— We cannot name florists' 

flowers. Salvia is Salvia pratensis.- Henry A. Hare.— 

1, Spiraea fllipcndula fl.-pl. ; 2, Spiraea Bumalda; 3, Spinsa 
sp., should like to have better specimen ; 4, Spiraea Aruu- 

eus.- A. S. B.— Elecampane (Inula llefenium).- 

Adrian Bennett.- Promts Pissardi. The fruit is eatable, 

but not good.- Flowers in tin box, no name.—1 , Sidalcea 

malvieflora; 2, Weigela alba.-— C. F. Parr .—Specimens 

too shrivelled to identify.- W. T. Good win .—White Beam- 

tree (Pyrus Aria).- Mrs. Brooke.— Lychnis viscaria. It 

is advisable to send the foliage as well as the flowers of any 

plant to be named.- Ter Gee.—We cannot undertake to 

name Roses.- Uciulon.—Wc cannot undertake to name 

Roses- R. W. P.— The Chimney Campanula (C. pyre- 

midalis).- Pirbright.— The double flower is Deutzia ere- 

nata fl.-pl., and the other two are forms of the Mock 
Orange (Philadelphia).- Kruger. —I, As? rantia major ; 

2 , Please send hotter specimen; 3, Achillea ptarmica 

fl.-pl.- Miss Hilton. —Kindly send better specimens.- 

Miss Freshing.—Clematis recta.- Thicaite .—We cannot 

undertake to name Roses.- A. B. C. —1, Veronica spi- 

cata; 2, Solidago virgaurea ; 3, Lysimachia clethroides ; 

4, Galega officinalis alT>a.-IP. II. Rush brooke. —Potamo- 

geton crispus.- E. L. Kingdon. -Large flower, Digitalis 

amhigua ; small flower, D. cili&ta.- South of England. 

—1, 2, 3, Forms of Gladiolus communis ; 4, Crinurn Moorei. 

- M. Hedges. — Digitalis ciliata, - If'. Bail;/.— 

1, Common Duck Weed (Lenina minor); 2and 3, Varieties 
of Chara; 4, Potamogeton natans ; 5, Potamogeton luce ns. 

There is no good book on aquatic plants.- T. Hutchinson. 

—1, Veronica spicata ; 2, Thalictrum flavum ; 3, Thalic- 
trum adiantifolium; 4, Lychnis Flos-Cuculi; 5, Aquilegia 
vulgaris ; 6, Tradesc&ntia virginica: 7, Solidago aurea; 8, 

Veronica rupestris.- Peckhatn— Euphorbia Lathy ris.- 

Mrs Williams.—We cannot undertake to name Roses. 

- R. W. Marnier*.— I, PhIonite fruticosa ; 2, Musesri 

comosum- P. Infante.— The common Privet.- Mr-. 

F. S'fraffou.—Too shrivelled to identify.- Peter Hcaly. 

—1, Eeheveria secunda glauca major; 2. Echevena 
8 ecunda ; 3, Yucca aloifolia probably, cannot be sure from 
leaf alone; 4, Crassula coccinea; 5, Ornithogalum longi- 
brarteatum ; 0, Send better specimen. Cannot name from 

leaves only.- R. E. t\ - Spinea sp. Please send better 

specimen ; 2, Buddleiaglobosa.-— E. II., St. /./•#>»»#,,f. ; 

1 . Please send fresh specimen ; Leycesteria formos* ; 

3, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. ; 1, cipir^a Douglasi. We cannot 

name Roses.- J. M. T.—l, Veronica rupestris , 2, Cam¬ 
panula glomerata.- C. T. _V.—We cannot undertake to 

name Boses.- J. A.—Too shrivelled to identify.- 

Verneu.— 1, Sedum Sitboldi \arit£atum ; 2, G&k-ga biloba 
alba ; 3, Potentillu hybrid \ar. 


Qat&toffue received.—Ant. Roozen & Son, Haar¬ 
lem.— Catalogue of Choice Dutch t Cape Bulb*, dc 
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COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP-BOOKS. 

From Drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour . 

Fer dozen, 1/6; per twenty-five, 3 /-; per fifty, 6/-; per hundred, 10/-, post free. Well assorted or customers’ own 
selection. Set of 300 (each different), £1 10s., post free. P.O.O. to W. E. Bishop. Specimen Plate, post free, 3 d. 




Abulilon Golden Fleece 
„ vexillarium 
„ vitifolium and var. 
Acalypha Sanderiana 
Acidanthera bicolor 
AerideH Lawrence® 

Allamanda Williams! 

Almond, double 
Amaryllis bells 

„ Belladonna 

,, Nestor and Splendent 

Angraecum caudatum 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 
Aphelandra nitons 
Aquilegia Stnarti 
ArctoLis acaulis 
Arisieina speciosa 
Aristolochia elegans 
Aster Amelins and A. linearifolius 
,, Straeheyi 


Beaumontia grandiflora 
Begonia (Moire do Lorraine 
„ Haageana 
,, heterophylla 
,, John Ileal 
Begonias, two 
Benthamia frogifera 
Bignonia purpurea 
Billbergia vittata 
Blandfordia flammea 
Bomarea Carderi 
,, occulata 
Boronia heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spe^tabilis 
Bouvardia President Cleveland and B. 
Mrs. R. Green 

Brugnnnsia chlorantha and B. corriigera 
Buddleia variabilis 

Bnrtonia scabra, B. vlllosaand Johnsonia 
lupulina 


C.esalpinia japonic* 

Calanthe gigis 
,, Veit chi 
Calanthes, hybrid 
Calceolaria alba 

„ Burbidge! 

Calceolarias, hybrid 
Calochortus flavus 
,, Kennedy! 

Calpurnia aurea 
Calystegia sylvatica 
Camellia Donckelaari and Sasanqua var. 

,, reticulata 
Sasanqua 

Camellias, two new Japanese 
Canna (Indian Shot) 

Cannas, French : Sarah Hill and Maurice 

Musscy 

Carnation Marguerite 

, M. Bergcndi and Mile. Rous- 

sell 

,, Queen 

Carpenteria californica 
Catasetum Bungerothi 
Caltlcya II arrisoni® 

,, labiata 
,, Pcrcivalian* 

Centaureas 
('ercis siliquastrum 
Cereus I/enioinei 
Cerinthe rctorta 
Chimonanthus fragrans 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Golden Dart 
Chrysanthemums, Elaine and Sob il d’Or 
„ Jana hoe* Anemone- 

cowered 

tJ (single), Miss Rost and 

Mary Anderson 

„ Purity and Distinction 

,, two hardy 

Cineraria aurit* 

Cistua crispus 
„ ladaniiurus 


Cistus purpureiw 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pl. 

Clematis integrifolia var. Durandi 
„ Staideyi 
Clcrodeudron Kaempferi 
,, nutans 

Clianthus Dampieri marginatua 
Coburgia trichroma 
Conandron ramoadioidee 
Cornus Kousa 
Cosmos bipinnatus 
1 Crataegus tanacetifoliu* 

> Crinum fimbriatum 
,, Powell i 

, Cypella Herberti 

: Cypripedium acaulc and C. pubescent 
I „ Chain berlainianum 

,, Douiiniamnn 
i Cytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 

i Delphinium Zalil 
I lendromecon rigiduin 
Dioentra sj>ectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Dipladeuia boliviensit 
Disa racemosa 
., Veitchi 

: Dracaena liodgefflana 


Elaeagnus parvifolia 
] Eomeeon chioi antha 
1 Eranthemum nervosum 
E remains Bungei 
Eriea hyemalis and E. h. alba 
Erodium Manescavi 
Erythronium Dens-canis 
Eucalyptus leucovylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
Euphorbia jacquminflora 
Exogonium Purga 


Forsyllha suspensa 
Franciacea calvcina grandiflora 
Fritillaria Meleagris var. 
Fuchsia corymbirtora var. alba 
,, Monarch 


Gazan ia bracteata 
Genista wtnensis 

Gentiana bavarica and Aquilegia glandu- 
lo?a 

j Gerbera Jamesoni 
i Gesnera cardinalis 
! ,, longiflora 

I Geum miniatum 
Gladioli, hybrid 

Gladiolus Mrs. Beec her and G. Ben Ilur 
,, Quartinianus superbus 
,, aulphureus 
! Globe Thistle 
Gloriosa superba 
i Grifhnia Riumeuavia 
„ hyacinthina 


Ilnbenaria niilitaris 

Uaberlea rhodopensis and Campanula 
titrbinata 

llabrothammis Newell! 

Ilsemantlnis eoccinous 
Heaths, Cornish and Dorset 
Helenium autumnale 
lTcliantheiuum algarvense 
Helianthus mollis 
llemerocallis aurantiaca major 
Hibiscus Archeri 
„ Cameroni 

,, cannabinus (purple variety) 
Rosa-siuensis fulgent 
Hippoph® rhamnoidts 
Hunnemannia fumariajfolia 
Hyacinthus azureus 
Hydrangea llortensia Marieai 
Hypericum Moserianum 
„ oblongifolium 
Illicium floridanum 
Impatient Hawkeri 


Incarvillea Delarayi 
Iris Aitchisoni 
„ Gated 
„ juncea 
„ missouriensis 
,, ochroleuca and I. Monspur 
„ Peacock 
Ixora Westi 


Kempferia rotunda 
Kniphofia aloidee var. glaucescent 
„ caulescent 


longioollis 

Nelsoni 


L®lia albida 

„ ancept Schrtederiana and L. a. 

Sanderiana 
„ elegans 
Lapageria alba 

I®wida redivivaand liicromeria Pipcrella 
Liatris pycnostachya 
Lilies, two Water 
Lilium Dalhanson! 

„ Ilenryi 

„ pardalinum var. Warai 
„ philippinense 
,, speciosum Opal 
„ ,, rubrum 

„ superbum (Swamp Lily) 

„ Szovitzianum 
Limnocharis Humboldt! 

Linaria dalmatic* 

Lonicera semperflorent 

Magnolia conspiou* 

,, Fraseri 
Malva lateritia 
Marica cuerulea 
Melittis melisaophyllum 
Millonia spcctabilis and var. Moreliana 
Mina lobata 

Montbreti®, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
Myosotidium uobile 

Narcissi, group of 

„ hybrid poeticus 
„ new : 1, Albatross; 2, Seagull; 
3, Seedling Pheasant’s-eye 
Narcissus Broussonetti 
„ Golden Bell 

Nymphaa Marliacea (Canary W f ater Lily) 
„ ,, cornea 

„ Laydekeri rosea 

Odontoglossuni Wattianuin 
Olcaria insignia 
Oncidium Phalaonopeis 
Ornithogalum arabicum 
,, nutans 

,, pyramidale 

Oxalis cnncaphylia 
Oxera pulchella 

Uxytropis Lambert! and Acautholimon 
glumaceum 

Psonia albiflora major 
„ Venus 
„ W r hitleyi 

Praonies (2 single), M. Attwood, The 
Mikado 

Pandes (tufted) Duchess of Fife and liar- 
tree 

Papaver orientale 

Possiflora amabilis 

Paulownia imperialis 

Pelargonium Mr. H. Canuell 

Pentstemon Cobiea 

Phacelia campanularia 

Phlox Drummondi (some good vars. of) 

,, ,, (three kinds of) 

Phyllocart ns dclicatut 
Pink Her Majesty 
Pinks, single 
Place* omata 
Piagianthus Lyalli 


Plumbago capensis 
Polygala Chamebuxus purpurea 
Poppy Anemones 
Primrose College Garden teedling 
Primroses, two Chinese 
Primula obconica 
,, purpurea 
„ rosea grandiflora 
„ Sieboldi, white and light vars. 
Prunus Amvgdalus 
„ Pissardi 


Ramondia pyrenaica alba 
Ranunculus cortusafoliua 
„ Lingua 
„ Lyalli 
Reinwardtia tetragyna 
Rhododendron Ceres 

„ kewense 

„ Mrs. Thiselton Dyer 

niiagiricum 
Richardia Pentlandi 
Rose AnnaOllivier 
„ Antoine Rivoire 
,, Corinna 
„ Emilie Dupuy 
,, Ernest Meta 
„ G. Nabonnand 
„ Je&n Pernet 
,, Jules Grolez 
„ Laurette Mesdmy 
„ Mam an Cochet 
„ Marquise de Vi vent 
,, Mme. Charles 
„ „ Iloste 

,, „ Pernet- Ducher 

,, ,, de Watte ville 

,, Mrs. Graut 
„ „ Paul 

„ Narcisse 

„ Souvenir de Catherine Guillot 
Roses, Lenten, in winter 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
Ruellia macrantha 


Sarracenias, new hybrid 
Saxifraga Boydi 
„ Fortune! 

„ Rhei 

Soil la taurica 
Shrubs, two winter 
Snowdrops and Winter Aconite 
,, eight kinds of 
Spharalcea abutiloides 
Spinea Anthony W T aterer 
Stenomesson incarnatum 
Sternbergia lutea and S. angustifolia 
St-igmaphyllon ciliatum 
Streptoeairpus 
Stuartia pscudo-Camellia 
Sweet Peas. II. M. Stanley, Mrs. K* kford 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tcnuaut 

Tcoonia Sinithi 
Thunbergia laurifolia 
TriehopiJia brevis 
Tricyrtis hirta 
Trillium grandifloram 
Tulipa Gesneriana 
„ Golden Eagle 
„ Greigi and vars. 

,, Kolpakowskiaoa 
Tulipe, old garden 

Urceolina pendula 

Vanda suavis 
„ teres 

Villarsia nymphrooides 

Vinca minor (double Periwinkle) 

Wahleubergia saxicola 
Walds teinia triiolia 
Watsonia august* 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides 

Zauschnoria californica 

Zephyr Flower (Zepliyraulhes AUmasoo) 
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Alstrcemerias failing .. 
Annuals, autumn-sown 
Apples, thinning . 
Apple-tre^ not bearing 
Arabia, double white, 


Arum Lilies in the open 

Birds . 

Brussels Sprouts.. 
Gabbagivr, early .. 

('«!.» hr.rli moving 
Camellias in tho open .. 
Ga'tli.ya Mosnuu.. 
i * lery, tramplanting .. 
(’horry ridges, utilisirg.. 
Chernes falling .. 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums — how 
to grow short, bushy 
Pompon plants 
Chrysanthemums, late 
Conservatory 


INDEX. 


283 . Cricket* in house 

287 

Fruit garden 

288 

282 1 Crocuses (Colchicum), 


Fruit-trees, young 

280 

279 

autumn. 

289 

Garden, an old, renova- 


23J 

Cucumbers, winter 

289 

ting . 

277 


Oyoas flowering .. 

2S4 

Garden diary, extracts 


280 

Dahlias injured .. 

m 

from . 

288 

281 

Delphinium tiovvors in- 


Garden, Irish, notes from 


287 

j ti red . 

287 

an. 

281 

278 

K .comis punctata 

282 

Garden, manuring 

289 

277 

Kern,a good basket 

2H> 

Garden pests and friends 
< iarden Work 

287 

584 

Kerns . 

5 So 

288 

2S<» 

Ferns under glass 

588 

< iladiolus The Bride .. 

281 

?S5 

Flag, Kilieriaii, the (Iris 


Gooseberry-bushes, 


278 

Bibirica). 

282 1 

caterpillars on.. 

289 

277 

Flowers, Inniy, for cut¬ 


Grajies shanking.. 

280 

289 

ting . 

283 

Greenhouse, heating .. 

289 

286 

Flowers for a shady 


Hollyhock - leaves un¬ 


i 

1 border . 

Flowers for shady Lon- 

283 

healthy . 

Hydrandgeas, blue 

287 

284 

283 

1 dou garden 

289 

Law and custom 

287 

286 

! Flowers for boxes 

289 

Lilac and Hyringa, stri¬ 


288 

1 Francos appendiculata 

281 1 

king . 

286 


lilac-shoot, deposit on.' 
Lilies failing 
Musas and Bananas .. 
Nectarine Humboldt .. 
Onion maggot, the 

Orchids. 

Outdoor garden.. 
Pwonies not flowering .. 
Peas, Sweet, sowing in 

winter . 

Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 
Plants and flowers 
Plants for lieds, carpet 
Plants for greenhouse .. 
Plants, hardy border .. 
Pink, a white mule 
Poinsettias, culture of.. 
Potatoes, diseased 
Pterises, choice 
Pyrethruni Parthenon.. 
Rose, climbing scarlet.. 
Rose-house 


187 

s Rose, Perec Bisters, the 

286 

282 

| Rose W. A. Richardson 


282 

not flowering .. 

289 

279 

Roses . 

286 

278 

! Roses Brier, failing .. 

287 

58' 

Robcs from cuttings 

233 

283 

I Roses from cuttings, 


282 

striking. 

i Roses, Gloiro de Dijon 

283 

282 

1 and other 

283 

281 

| Roses, old • established, 


280 

failing. 

28G 

283 

1 Saxif ruga cochlcaris .. 

283 

289 

(shrubs, low-growing .. 

289 

283 

HnaiMlnigonsduriug win¬ 


286 

ter. 

289 

284 

•Spinea bracteata 

288 

289 

Strawberries 

278 

285 

Strawberries, Basic slag 


282 

for. 

289 

286 

Strawberries failing to 


288 

fruit . 

280 


Strawberries in casks .. 
Strawberries in South 

Hants.. 

Strawberries on warm 

honlers. 

Strawberries, worms In 
Tacsonia Van Volxcmi, 
failure of 
Tarragon, raising 
Tomatoes for a house .. 
Tomatoes for winter .. 
Tomatoes, tho disease 

in. 

Trees and shrulis 
Vegetable garden 

Vegetables. 

Vineries, ventilating .. 
Vinery, shutting up 
Vines in pots 
Vines, planting .. 

Week s work, toe coming 
Window gardening 


279 

279 

280 


289 

278 

277 

278 
286 
288 
277 


288 

280 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 

(Rrply to “Anxious to Know, Grimsby.”) 
The profitable culture of Tomatoes in winter 
has bafilsd not a few, a chief cause of failure 
being the lack of sunlight and sunheat during 
the dull days of winter. The only way of 
securing good fruits at all at this time is by get¬ 
ting a good set in the early autumn. You must, 
however, give up all idea of planting out, and 
for this work go in for pot-plants instead. 
When planted out and with no fruit set in the 
early stago3 of the plant’s existence a gross 
growth ensues, and which is but greatly exagge¬ 
rated by the increased temperature and the less 
amount of ventilation that it is possible to give 
at the time. Another important item is the 
choice of variety, some kinas being bad setters 
during winter—in fact, will not set a single 
fruit. The best types are the rough or corru¬ 
gated forms for winter fruiting, though gradu¬ 
ally others less ribbed are appearing from time 
to time. The best we know are Winter Beauty 
and a good strain of Conqueror; indeed. Con¬ 
queror is one of the parents of Winter Beauty, 
we believe. Your mode of procedure must be 
as follows: Sow seeds about the middle of 
August, and grow the plants in cold-frames as 
long as possible to keep them quite sturdy. 
You must not in any way neglect them, but 
keep the plants growing from the start. Get 
them into o-inch pots as soon as possible, and 
be Bure to pot very firmly, using a soil well and 
judiciously enriched with old manure. Bone- 
meal or superphosphate of lime should likewise 
be added freely to the soil used in potting ; this 
will materially assist a firmness of stem, so very 
essential to these plants in winter. Use every 
endeavour to get the plants into their fruiting- 
pots by the middle of October or even earlier 
should they appear to require it. By the first 
of October the plants should be safely housed, 
and in a night temperature of 55 dogs. Nine- 
inch or 10-inch pots will be largo enough to 
fruit the plants iu, and when potting leave at 
least 2 inches at the top for future top-dressings. 
In giving this final shift let the ball of soil be 
moderately dry, so that a certain solidity of the 
ball will exist. This will permit the free use of 
the potting-stick to make the fresh soil quite 
firm, but on no account use the stick over the 
ball of roots. Do not bury the stem at this 
potting, but simply cover the old ball. If you 
have a span-house the plants will bear standing 
nearly pot thick. At this time you should have 
good bunches of flowers showing; these, if 
strong, may set their fruits, if you assist by a 
gentle tapping of tho stem or the truss about 
midday when any flowers are woll open ; if not, 
yon must fertilise the flowers, and thus en¬ 
deavour to secure a good set. If you can get 
three or four fruits set on the first bunoh this 
will greatly assist to modify gross ness of growth. 
If ^ou do not get the first bunch to set any 
fruits keep the plants almost dry, giving only 
sufficient water at the root to prevent flagging, 
and endeavour to main! sin •« ncjc Is Lttl;’ iry, 


warm atmosphere always, and a maximum of 
60 degs. should be ample. With fruit set more 
root moisture will be needed, and presently add 
an inch of good material for top-dressing, which 
also make firm with the hands. You will need 
to top-dress the plants in proportion to the set 
of fruits. 

If during mid-winter the plants refuse to set 
or even to grow much, both of which are highly 
probable, do not rush.on a great heat, but en¬ 
courage a general drynesB of atmosphere, and 
on every sunny occasion open the ventilators 
freely. You may also with advantage make a 
second sowing about three weeks later, treating 
the plants in the same way as advised above. 
In this way the first lot could be dispensed 
with after having carried four or six good 
clusters of fruit; or, if you have room, you could 
plunge the pots to the rim and let them con¬ 
tinue fruiting. Should you decide upon this 
course, carry the plants to a single stem 
throughout without any stopping. If, how¬ 
ever, you decide to throw them out early and 
put in a succession batch, we suggest you take 
out tho point when the plants are 5 feet long, 
and allow no further growth to extend. You 
should train the plants near the glass, and do 
your best to admit all possible light by keeping 
the glass clean at all times. 


UTILISING CELERY RIDGES. 

Celery ridges may often be utilised in the 
growth of vegetables or salad. There is, how¬ 
ever, none that so well and so profitably fill 
such spaces as Lettuces, both Cos and Cabbage 
varieties. In some gardens of limited extent 
many crops have to be compressed into a small 
8pace, ana while one grower adopts one course 
of rotation, another will follow quite another 
routine. The same ends may be met by an ever 
varying practice. Much depends on the height 
and breadth of the ridges and the nature of the 
soil in dealing with their cropping in an econo¬ 
mical manner. For instance, tne nature of the 
soil in this garden makes it necessary for me to 
dig rather deep trenches, and by so doing 
watering in summer is minimised—an important 
consideration where water is short. In a deep 
trench the plants when in full growth shut out 
the sun from the soil, and if this is mulched 
with short Grass from the mowing-machine, or 
manure, it retains a coolness about the roots. 
In heavy land deep trenches cannot be dug, 
because this would be too cold, and clay woula 
be brought to the surface only to hinder culti¬ 
vation. In surface trenches a wider space must 
be allowed so as to provide for earthing up in 
autumn. These wider spaces allow of crops 
such as Peas, Globe Beet, Turnips, Cauli¬ 
flowers, or French Beans being grown with a 
good prospect of success. It is a favourite 
custom with some to defer the planting of main 
crop Celeries until Pea crops are clearod off. 
This is too late for obtaining good results with 
Celery, and if this is regarded as an important 
crop it is not wise to defer planting so long. 
To become fully grown, Celery must have a long 
season. I find it better to allot a portion of 
ground especially for the Celery, and mv prac¬ 
tice is to dig trenches periodically so that tho 


ridges may be planted with successional 
Lettuces or Turnips. The earlier sowings of 
these are in some seasons cleared off in time to 
make another smaller one, thus if two rows were 
sown in the first instance, a single one would 
follow, or if wide enough for three, two would 
occupy the intervening spaces, and still there 
would remain some soil free for partial earthing 
up. Lettuces are the most convenient for this 
late sowing. If Cauliflowers are employed they 
should be of the midseason or smaller growing 
kinds. I have seen excellent crops of dwarf 
Peas produced on Celery ridges, when these 
have been from 4 feet to 5 feet apart, and 
Lettuces, especially of the Cos section, I have 
grown as fine ana full-hearted on the Celery 
ridges as on the levol. Except for winter these 
I never treat as a principal crop, but always 
sow and plant between others, anil in summer 
more occupy the Celery quarters than anywhere 
else, and unless the weather is very unpropitious 
I am never without these for every-day use. 

W. 8. 


N0TB8 AND REPLIES, 

Blarly Cabbages.—Will you kindly tell me which 
is the best time for sowing Ox Cabbage seed for getting 
good plants for the beginning of next June? They tell 
me that August, about the middle of the month, is the 
best. Which sort of early Cabbage do you consider the 
best ? 1 think Mein’s No. 1 and Enfield Market for the 

others.— Union Street. 

(Ox Cabbages are the Giant Drumhead. You should 
sow seed early in August, and plant out at the end of Sep¬ 
tember to gee big ones the following summer, but June is 
rather early for them, and of quite early Cabbages a good 
stock of Ellam’s Early is the best, but it is small. Follow 
with Nonpareil, or Mein's No. 1, or Etampes, one of the 
very best varieties.] 

Renovating an old garden.—I have a garden 
which has probably been in cultivation for over fifty years. 
No doubt the soil requires renewing. When wet the soil 
is sticky, and two days’ sun dries it up, aud it cracks and 
becomes hard. When crushed in the hand it takes the 
form of dust There are many small whitish earth worms 
in it, also wireworras. I purpose in the autumn to give a 
heavy dressing of lime, and when it has slacked to fork it 
in; in November to rough trench, and in the spring to 
bring up fresh soil from two spits deep, and then heavily 
manure with good, rotten dung to be just forked in, not 
deep. Will you kindly inform me if this treatment is 
good, or can you suggest a better ?—J. W. L. 

[It is no detriment that your garden has been 
in cultivation for so long as fifty years. We know 
gardens that have been in constant cultivation for 
300 years and are still very productive, because 
well cultivated. That your ground may be 
greatly improved by liming there can be no 
doubt, and if you will put down in heaps one 
bushel of fresh unslacked lime to each two rods, 
and will cast over it just enough soil to cover 
it, it will soon slack. Then at once spread that 
and the soil about evenly, and at once dig it in. 
Do that in October ; but if you purpose trenching 
the ground, and that work has not been done 
for a long time, do not bury the top soil by 
bringing up the bottom soil to the surface, but 
rather keep the top spit on the surface, and 
all the same breaking up the subsoil 
deeply with a steel fork and leaving it there, 
but adding to it a good dressing of manure 
before putting the top spit from tho next trench 
on to it. When the trenching is complete, 
then add the lime and fork it in. Then in the 
spring fork into the surface soil some well- 
decayed horse or cow -manure. When crops 
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grow, and the weather becomes warm and dry, 
use the hoe freely on the surface, and that will 
keep a loose mulch of soil, which will prevent 
baking and cracking. No doubt your ground 
chiefly needs manunng and deep working, but 
the lime dressing should do great good in 
sweetening the soil and helping to destroy 
insect life. 

Tomatoes for a house.— Will you kindly say what 
number of Tomato plants can be advantageously grown in 
a house 10:> feet long, 14 feet wide, and 8J feet to ridge? 
Also what would be a fair crop from a house so planted, 
or the average per plant?— H. Mapi.eton. 

[You have omitted one important item—viz., 
the length of sash-bar. You gave the height to 
ridge and width, but you do not say how the 
side beds are formed—whether raised, or high, 
or low. Assuming, however, you have a 10-feet 
rafter-bar—that is, from wall-plate to ridge— 
we would prefer to plant but one row of plants 
on each side of the house, and train these near 
the glass, carrying a single stem only to each 
plant to the ridge before taking out the point. 
Such plants could be planted at 12 inches apart, 
and by the favoured position and assured light 
and air on all sides provide a big crop. A large 
number of people would prefer to plant three 
times this number of plants in rows all over the 
side beds, but it is more than likaly such would 
yield a very inferior crop both in quality and 
quantity. If you have studied the Tomato as 
a plant you will have learnt that the trusses of 
bloom appear on the main stem between two 
joints, and not from axillary buds or leaf axils, 
as is most usual. This being so, it is the main 
rod that should be encouraged if the finest 
produce is required. The greater the extent of 
the main rod so much greater the chances of 
successful fruiting. We have known instances 
where a house 10 feet wide has had six rows of 
plants running longitudinally in the house. 
The row nearest the wall plate had to be 
beheaded at 2 feet high, and, from its darkened, 
crowded position, before it had Bet a single 
bunch of fruit. Planted in a single line, as 
suggested, we have had an average of 10 lb. to 
1G lb. per plant, the amount varying in pro¬ 
portion to the time the plants are in. A 
decided gain comes in from this style of plant¬ 
ing as the autumn ariives, for then you can 
take off a crop of Tuberoses or Chrysanthe¬ 
mums from the beds while the latest-formed 
bunches of Tomatoes are finishing off near the 
ridge.] 


The Onion maggot.— During hot, dry 
seasons spring-sown Onions invariably suffer 
more from the attacks of the maggot than in a 
wet season ; consequently, a sharper look-out is 
needed and more frequent dressings of soot 
given. One of the best ways of applying soot 
is by soaking the ground over night with clear 
water and sowing it broadcast the following 
morning, again watering liberally. As is well 
known, soot, as well as being a powerful inBecti 
tide, is also a good manure for the Onion crops. 
Beds of Onions sown late for producing bulbs 
for pickling may now bo thinned, but only 
moderately, as the smaller the bulbs the better. 
The same precaution is needed in keeping off 
the maggot as with the main crop. The Queen 
is a capitil variety for sowing for pickling, 
being very mild, and the colour a beautiful 
white. Shallots must also now have another 
good drenching with liquid-manure; this will 
carry the crops on to maturity. 

Ttte disease in Tomatoes.— Saving 
seed from disease-infested plants is not good 
practice, and the Tomato disease would not 
bo so prevalent in some gardens if gardeners 
changed their stock more often. To guard as 
much as possible against its inroads, careful 
cullur.il treatment is necessary. A compara¬ 
tively dry atmosphere must be maintained, and 
up m no account must the syringe be used over 
t he foliage. Provided growth is fairlv strong 
and fruit-trusses abundant, be satisfied, as too 
rich top-dressings and rich feeding are also apt 
to encourage the dreaded disease. Wherever 
practicable, a separate house should be given to 
Tomatoes. Their special needs can then be 
attended to, and as few insects ever attack them 
a somewhat dry atmosphere is beneficial rather 
than otherwise, provided plenty of root moisture 
is given. We do not advise damping the floors 
and closing early in the afternoon. We have 
known wireworru^othick Tomato plants just 


pest doubtless having been in the soil at potting 
time. Their presence is first detected by a 
yellowness in the foliage and slight flagging 
during sunshine, these being caused by the 
insects boring their way up the stems. The 
best way to eradicate them is to spread some 
quite fresh horse droppings over the surface- 
soil. The smell of these after being watered 
will entice them into the droppings, when they 
may bo destroyed. It is always best to use soil 
that has lain at least twelve months, as by this 
time the wire worm will have reached a 
discernible size and can be removed from the 
compost. 

Transplanting Celery. —Important as it 
is to have good stocky, healthy plants of this 
vegetable, good results cannot be expected 
unless pains are taken at the time of removal 
into the trenches. The great drawback in so 
many instances is lifting the plants when in a 
semi-dry state. When this is done many of the 
best roots snap off, while the rest suffer very 
quickly if exposed for a short time to sun and 
wind. Such plants also when planted never 
grow away freely and often lose their lower 
leaves. Then, again, the trench itself is often 
dry, and watering is done in a half-hearted 
manner. Under these conditions it is not to be 
wondered at that so much Celery bolts. The chief 
point to be observed previous to removal to the 
trenches is a thorough moistening of the soil of 
the bed in which the young plants are growing. 
This should be done the daybefore, the trenches 
being treated in the same way. Planting com¬ 
pleted, a final watering home should be given, 
and if in a very exposed situation, a few ever¬ 
green boughs fixed in the soil on one side of 
the trench and overhanging it will afford grate¬ 
ful shade until growth starts. In watering, 
mere driblets are of very little use, these often 
leaving the bottom roots untouched. Occasional 
thorough drenchings are what are wanted, the 
plants then standing some time without being 
distressed. Celery, if sufficiently moist at the 
roots, will stand any amount of sun with 
impunity.—G. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Disappointment 
often results to those who plant Brussels 
Sprouts, when in the late autumn the stems are 
found to produce open, rough, and useless 
sprouts instead of those firm, hard buttons so 
much desired. It is odd that trouble of this 
kind seldom occurs in the market fields, where 
the culture is only fairly good and the soil is 
seldom over-manured, considering what abun¬ 
dant crops are taken in rapid succession. The 
market grower sows seed early, usually soon in 
March, covers np the seed-beas with litter, that 
at once excludes birds and cold, drying winds. 
This litter is made thin, and entirely removed 
so soon as growth begins. Hence by the time 
plants are strong enough to get out into the open 
ground advantage is taken of a showery time 
to do so about the end of May. In gardens 
where the soil is habitually trenched deep and 
heavily manured growth becomes very strong, 
indeed coarse, and plants reach to a great 
height, having huge but not hard, woody stems. 
These stems generally produce very large, 
almost Cabbage-like, sprouts for some time, and 
not nice hard ones of medium size, until the 
plants have somewhat exhausted the soil, and 
coarse growth ceases. In light soils, not so 
fertile, such as may be commonly found in 
amateurs’ gardens, the plants do badly because 
the soil too quickly dries. It is, therefore, 
common to see during the late summor both 
leaves and sprouts, the latter not solid, much 
infested with aphi9, and when such is the case 
they are unfit for food. The market field soil i9 
made vory solid by the treading of horses and 
men—indeed, by the early winter it becomes 
quite hard—and in such case the stems, being 
of medium size and woody, carry in great abun¬ 
dance those beautiful small hard green sprouts 
seen so plentiful!} 7 in the markets. These 
stems stand severe weather also much better 
than do those in loose soil.—A. D. 
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FRUIT. 


V STRAWBERRIES. 

Thk plant which appears in our garden to-day 
is the product of some or other of the following 
species : Fragaria vesca (the Common Straw¬ 
berry), F. elatior, F. virgini&na, F. grandiflora, 
F. chiloensis, or F. alpina. 

The Hautbots (F. elatior) is found wild in 
some places in England. It is of much stronger 
growth than F. vesca. It is considered an 
escape from cultivation, and seems to have 
come to us from Germany. 

The Scarlet Strawberry (F. virginiana) 
was introduced from Virginia, and to it, to an 
extent, we are indebted for the size and 
beautiful colour of the Strawberries of to-day. 

The Pine Strawberry (F. grandiflora), also 
called F. ananassa, is also distinct. Its origin, 
however, is very obscure. It gives to some 
varieties of to-day their large, thick glaucous 
leaves and rich Pine-Apple flavour—i.e., Elton 
Pine, Filbert Pine, Frogmore Late Pine, etc. 

The Ciiili Straw berry (F. chiloensis) is the 
largest and strongeatplant of the progenitors of 
our modern berry. The colour of the fruit is 
crimson, and the flavour sweeter than that of 
F. virginiana. 

The Indian Strawberry (F. indica) bears 
yellow flowers, but there is very little substance 
in the fruit, which is tasteless; it is scarcely 
worth mentioning, except for its ornamental 
value. 

The alpine Strawberry (F. alpina) is 
chiefly nsefnl for giving a succession of fruit in 
autumn and as being the progenitor of the per¬ 
petual bearing classes. 

Culture.— -The best soil for the Strawberry is 
a heavy rich loam of a good depth. Before 
planting have the ground thoroughly trenched 

2 feet deep without lifting the subsoil; the 
manure well incorporated and the ground rolled 
or made firm before planting. The soil should 
be prepared several months before, and the 
manure used should be well rottod farmyard 
manure for light soils, and for heavy, retentive 
clay soils Btable-manure will be the best. To 
make the compost complete, fork in some super¬ 
phosphate and Kainit in equal parts and dress 
well with lime to kill any insect pests and to 
disintegrate the manure and leave it in a state 
easily assimilated by the roots of the young 
plants. Select a dry day for planting and tread 
the plant in firmly, for the Strawberry is apt to 
rise out of the soil in times of frost. The dis¬ 
tance between the plants has given rise to much 
controversy ; and for the large-leaved, vigorous 
varieties, such as Monarch, Royal Sovereign, 
Mentmore, Fillbasket, Waterloo, President, 
and Lord Kitchener, it has been thought that 

3 feet between the rows and 2 feet between the 
plants are not too nmch, but for the smaller 
kinds, as King of the Earlies, Elton Pine, and 
others, 2 feet each way is not too much; and 
for the alpine varieties, as St. Joseph, 2 feet 
by 18 inches should be sufficient. 

Mul( Hin(j should bo done immediately the 
plants are set in the ground in early autumn or 
spring, as it lessens watering. Cow- manure, 
with some clean straw mixed, is the best for 
autumn, but be sure the manure is free from 
hay-seed. A good spring dressing of super¬ 
phosphate three parts, Kainit one part, hoed in 
not too near the plants, will benefit them. 
Linio water poured abundantly round oach plant 
will kill slugs and snails and benefit the crop. 
It is made by placing lumps of fresh limo in a 
cask and leaving them to settle. Then use the 
clear water. 

Straw dkessino should be clone before the 
leaves are expanded, and should consist of go ai 
clean straw, not ( Jras3-mowings or straw from a 
stable, as the latter is generally full of hay¬ 
seed. Peat-Mo3S-iitter is recommended by 
some. 

Varieties. —The best varieties for early frutt- 
ing on a south border are : King of the Karnes, 
Noble, Royal Sovereign, Vicomtesse, La Gross 0 
Suerc^e, and Laxton’s No. 1. For main crops 
on a south-west or west slope: President, sir 
Joseph Paxton, Monarch, Fillbasket, Gunton 
Park, and Mentmore ; and for a late crop on 
a north border : Latest of All, Waterloo, Llto n 
Pine, Perfection, Dr. Hogg, and Loxford 
The alpine varieties,.may be induced to be* 
fruit well into lihd autumn by nipping on tn 
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early flowers, and the variety named St. Joseph 
will give a good dish of fruit if properly culti¬ 
vated. Mons. Uenry Vilmorin describes it 
thus— 

During the whole summer the production of flowering- 
stems continued both in garden and field culture, so 



soil, but those who wish to grow the fruit to 
the greatest perfection should procure pot- 
plants. These planted in early autumn will 
give a good crop next season. A good way also 
is to peg the shoot upon a small portion of turf 
cut square. This will soon be filled with roots, 
and no disturbance will be necessary when 
transplanting. 

Pests. —The diseases of Strawberries are not 
after all so very numerous. Sunburn and 
mildew are remediable by a good syringing with 
llordeaux-mixture. The cockchafer seems to 
be the worst, as it is always seen about in the 
form of cuckoo-spit. The finger and thumb are 
the best romedy for this insect. Eel worm, too, 
is sometimes troublesome and gives riso to a 
diseased state of the stem. Sulphate of potash 
or ammonia seems to destroy these posts. 

Artificial manures for Strawberries.— 
As Strawberries require much potash, super 
phosphate of lime, Kainit, and soot, well mixed 
with soil before using, are excellent, and for 
extra growth add nitrate of soda. One must be 
careful with artificials and use them in small 
quantities. 

Hybridising. —Time and experience alone 
will educate the hybridiser, but in getting a 
new variety the chief point to be aimed at now 
is extension of season, as flavour, colour, and 
size are now first-rate. Walter Smyth. 

Faunmore , Holyicood, Co. Down . 


that thirty plants could be relied upon to give a dish of 
fruit every morning. The fruit is well coloured, of 
medium size, flesh red, very sugary, melting, and per¬ 
fumed. 

Red and white alpines are also good. Louis 
Gauthier is an autumn fruiting variety of large 
size and pink in colour. The following is a list 
of most of the best in cultivation at this date : 
Auguste Boisselot, Auguste Nicaise, the largest 
fruit in cultivation ; Black Prince, the darkest 
berry: British Queen, splendid flavour but 
weak grower ; Carolina Superba, Cockscomb, 
Dr. Hogg, grand flavour; Elton Pine, for pre¬ 
serving ; Empress of India, good flavour ; 
Fillbasket, great cropper ; Forman’s Excelsior, 
Frogmore Late Pine, Gunton Park, La Grosse 
Sucr^e, Kitley’s Goliath, Keen’s Seedling, King 
of the Earlies, Latest of All, Laxton’s No. 1, 
Leader, Lord Kitchener, Loxford Hall Seedling, 
McMahon, Marguerite, Mentmore, Monarch, 
very fine ; Noble, President, Royal Sovereign, 
best all round ; Scarlet Queen, Sensation, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Perfection, Vicomtesse Heri- 
cart, for forcing and preserving ; and Waterloo. 

Forcing. —I do not believo much in this. 
Still, a few may be induced to fruit earlier in 
cold-frames, and to get the best results they 
must be strong plants, potted up the August 
previous, and well supplied with water and 
artificials until the fruit colours ; but let the 
liquid be weak, or it will destroy the flavour of 
the berry. Royal Sovereign, Monarch, and 
Vicomtesse are best for forcing. 

Gathering. —Strawberries should be gathered 



Strawberry’ Admiral Dundas. 


in the early morning, as they keep much better, 
and if they are placed in a cool, dark cellar all 
the better. 

Runners. —Open ground runners are easily 
obtained by pegging the running-shoot into the 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Strawberries in casks.— Last October 
I planted two casks with Royal Sovereign. I 



* Strawberry Royal Sovereign. 


was away during part of the spring, and they 
may have suffered a little from want of 'water. 
The result has been that out of the 70 or 80 
roots planted about 30 died. These were the 
nearest to the ground and received the least 
sunshine. Most of the others have borne a 
little fruit and I am looking forward to a 
greater success next year. I shall fill up the 
blank holes, and I think it will be worth while 
turning the casks occasionally. This may be of 
interest to your readers, unless similar expeii- 
ence has been detailed in Gardening, which I 
have not noted.—F. S. Stow ell, Pirbright. 

Nectarine Humboldt —Amongst Nec¬ 
tarines this holds a foremost place. It belongs 
to the Pine-apple class, but is larger and of as 
good flavour. Many prefer a Nectarine to a 
Peach from a flavour point of view. I have a 
tree growing in a cold Peach-case (not a good 
form of structure, being very draughty). This 
kind does grandly and carries a good crop 
yearly. Another advantage is that the fruit 
will keep a long time after being gathered. 
With me the tree is not liable to mildew, which 
is of no small importance. The colour is very 
dark on the outside, with yellow flesh.—J. 
Crook. 

Thinning Apples. —Judging from present 
appearances the Apple crop will bo a heavy one, 
ana it is in such seasons that thinning the crop 


pays, especially where the trees are very heavily 
laden. Small, poor fruit is a drag on the mar¬ 
ket, and will not pay to gather, especially the 
mid-season kinds. I doubt if there will be much 
demand for early kinds, seeing there is an abun¬ 
dant crop of Plums in many places. Looking 
at things from this standpoint, I have com¬ 
menced thinning the fruit of all the best kinds. 



Strawberry Elton. 


It is surprising how quickly some kinds swell. 
I -was thinning Domino to day (June 20th), and 
could not help noticing their size ; in a very 
short time these would be large enough for 
cooking. Where these early kinds can be used 
or marketed then they may be left till large 
enough and thinned in this way. I am paying 
most attention to good late kinds, as I have 
proved good late crops pay the l>est. Some may 
think this a tedious operation, but it is not so. 
When the fruit is large enough I mean to try 
how it will answer on some good kinds on stan¬ 
dard trees of medium size. I should recommend 
it to be done in any case on young trees, as it 
will pay in the future crops of such trees — 
J. Crook. 

Strawberries in South Hants —The 

season now drawing to a close has been much 
better than last year, for the abundant rains in 
June, although they damaged some of the 
earliest fruit, made the late ones swell out anti 
the picking to last much longer than in dry 
seasons. Taken on the whole, the Strawberry 
industry keeps extending, although the margin 
of profit is greatly curtailed, for so many other 
places have entered into competition. It is 
mainly on account of the earlier ripening of the 
fruit that the south coast growers have been 
able to make their profit. It is surprising what 
a great variety of soils the Strawberry flourishes 
on, for, in examining some of the most prolific 
beds in this locality, I find they are growing on 
soil the very opposite of what w*as considered 
the correct thing in my young days. Old 
heath lands, that a few years ago grew nothing 
but Furze, Heath, or Bramblos, have been 
broken up, and now produce fine crops, and the 
soil being very warm the fruit ripens early. 



Strawberry British Queen. 


Market growers are unanimously in favour of 
young plants for giving the finost fruit, and if 
amateur growers were to put out a row or two 
of runners every year, and dig up an equal 
quantity of old plants, they would get far 
better results. As regards sorts, Royal Sove¬ 
reign takes the lead as the earliest and finest 
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fruit, but it is not so firm and does not travel long 
distances like Sir Joseph Paxton, which is still 
the main crop variety. Such a good old kind as 
British Queen is too shy a cropper, and needs 
more special care than it gets in the rough- 
and-ready modes adopted in field culture, but 
it is well worthy of a place in private gardens.— 
James Groom, Gosport. 

Youngr fruit-trees.—Three years ajo I had some 
Plum, Apple, and Pear-trees set in my garden, and the 
first year they had plenty of blossom and very little fruit. 
The second year they <?ave plenty of blossom, which came 
to very small fruit and then dropped off. Thus year there 
has been blossom on some of the trees, but not on the 
others, and they all seem to be running to leaf.—J. Rond. 


[Your young fruit-trees, the first year after 
planting, although they did blossom well, failed 
to set fruit because the roots were not estab¬ 
lished. For the same reason they failed last 
year because the bloom-buds were too weak 
owing to the soil having been so dry. This year 
they are making much wood because the rains 
helped them to got root-hold, and they had no 
fruit to check wood production. \ou had 
better prune them very moderately indeed next 
winter, rather thinning the shoots than hard 

f mining them, and just shortening back but a 
ittle the points of the shoots left. They should 
next year form fruit spurs, and carry fruit the 
following year, or perhaps some fruit next year. 
We cannot assume that trees so recently planted 
can want root-pruning yet. ] 

Apple-trees not bearing.— I have five or six 
pyramid and standard Apple-trees planted, one (Ribston 
Pippin) ten years ago, others six years. They bloom 
freely, but do not bear fruit. What should I do with 
them? The trees look healthy, but are infested with 
block insects. Would syringing with paraffin, diluted, 
help them? My garden is pretty much enclosed.— Wye. 


[No doubt your Apple-trees are all worked on 
the Crab or Free-stock, and as such stocks usually 
throw strong, deep-running roots yours have 
done so also, with the result that the trees 
produce yearly a crop of wood shoots. To 
correct that your best course will be, in October 
next, to either root-prune the trees or, better 
still, open a trench round them 3 feet from the 
stems and 2 feet deep, then draw off all the top 
soil so that you can lift the trees with all the 
roots carefully preserved and replant them. 
After turning the trees on their sides hard cut 
in all stout roots that break from beneath the 
trees. When the soil is filled in have a good 
coat of manure placed over the surface. Give the 
trees now a washing with paraffin emulsion, as 
suggested. ] 

Strawberries falling to fruit.—I find straw¬ 
berry plants in my light sandy soil very apt to go to leaf 
instead of flowering and fruiting. Can you tell me how to 
prevent this? With yearling plants it might be put down 
to uuripened crowns, but two-year-old beds are just the 
same. The plants grow strongly and throw out many 
suckers, but there is no bloom. A third of my plants is 
usually like this, the others fruiting freely in the same 
bed. I am careful to take all suckers from plants that 
fruit well.—K. A. 


[What you term suckers arc with Strawberry- 
plants properl}* termed runners. As you say 
those you plant are taken from fruitful plants, 
it seems very obvious that your two-year-old 

S lants are not barren. The chief reason, no 
oubt, for non-fruitfulness is that the season 
last year and the year before were both so very 
dry that on sanJy soils the crowns failed to 
mature sufficiently to enable them to carry 
fruits. Perhaps your Boil is very shallow 
worked, and to do Strawberries justice it needs 
not only to be trenched, but to have a good 
dressing of half-decayed manure buried down 
under the top spit to encourage the roots to go 
deep. You want the very earliest runners put 
out on soil so prepared early in September if 
possible.] 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry boshes.— My 

Gooseberry bushes are very subject to a plague of small 
green and black caterpillars, which come suddenly about 
May in great numbers and clear the bushes of leaves and 
fruit in a very short time. Can you tell me how to get 
rid of this pest? For three years they have worried me 
greatly, and except by hand-picking are very difficult to 
get rid of. Gas-liming the ground has done no good.- 


[There seems, beyond hand-picking in the 
early stage of their appearance, really no better 
means of destroying the Gooseberry caterpillar 
than by dusting the bushes with Hellebore- 
powder whilst damp with dew, or have been 
syringed first. But the powder is poisonous, 
hence it will be best to pick the fruits at once, 
then dust as advised. Failing that, spraying 
with dissolved Quassia-chips and soft-soap does 
good. So also would Bordeaux-mixture, sulphate 
of copper, and lime, but that is poisonous also. 
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Still, any of these things may be applied liber¬ 
ally so Boon as the fruit is gathered, and ere the 
insects pass into the soil in a chrysalis form.] 

Grapes Shanking.— Kindly tell me wliat is the 
matter with my Grapes, and the cause? Many of the 
bunches went off in the same way last year. They look 
quite healthj’ at first.—M. Ryan. 

[A very bad case of “shanking.” This term 
is applied to denote the withering up of the 
stalks and berries of the Grapes. Sometimes 
only a few berries shank, in other cases the 
whole bunch, and in bad cases the entire crop. 
The berries that thus shank never ripen and 
soon decay. As to the causes that produce this, 
many opinions have been given. Over crop¬ 
ping will cause it, while the destruction of the 
foliage by insect pests will also bring it on. If 
the roots get into a bad subsoil, or the border 
becomes sour and soddened, shanking is sure to 
follow. Planting in too rich soil and excessive 
dryness at the roots predispose the Vine to 
roduce shanked berries. If the roots have got 
own into a sour wet subsoil the only remedy 
is to lift the Vines and replant, taking care if 
the position is low to afford good drainage, and 
to use porous materials so that the roots can 
run freely. You ought to get a copy of “ Vines 
and Vine Culture,” by A. F. Barron. In this, 
the fourth edition of which has just been issued, 
you will find the subject of Vine culture dealt 
with in a simple and easily understood manner.] 

Planting Vines.— Could I start a Grape-Vine now 
bo as to bear fruit next year ? Secondly, can I grow it in 
a small greenhouse to bear fruit the same as in a vinery ? 
Thirdly, what kind of nice black Grape would do best 
lanted in an outside border, and trained into an unhe&ted 
onse which is situated in a very warm garden?—A Sub¬ 
scriber. 

[Only a strong pot-Vine could be planted to 
bear fruit next year. Such a Vine would pro¬ 
bably cost you from 5s 6d. to 7s. 6d., and wnen 
had would be probably from 9 feet to 10 feet 
long. You would have to turn it out of the 
pot and plant it in good soil, keeping it grow¬ 
ing on to form a stout rod. Then in the winter, 
after the leaves have fallen, you could out it 
back to some 6 feet or so above the ground and 
let it carry seven or eight bunches, but it 
would, after it had fruited next year, have to 
be cut back nearly close to the ground to enable 
it to make a strong rod. That would not carry 
any fruit that year. Or you could cut the Vine 
back this next winter to 3 feet only and allow 
it to carry a couple or so of bunches. Then the 
following year if it did well it would carry six 
bunches or so, and the following year more. 
But a Vine that is to be permanent has to be 
built up in that way, with a few feet of new 
ripe rod each year. You can plant your Vine to 
fruit as well in a greenhouse as in a proper 
vinery if you will give it good soil and proper 
attention. Tho best black Grape for an 
amateur is Black Hamburgh. It will do well 
planted in an outside border if made of good 
loa n, a little old decayed manure, some wood- 
ashes, lime refuse, and a little bone-dus(. The 
Vine should have the rod carried in through a 
hole in the side of the house. But you could 
not plant a growing Vine with its leaves on in 
that way. You would, therefore, have to wait 
until the leaves had fallen, and plant in the 
autumn.] 

Strawberries on warm borders.— 

Strawberries can never be had in finer condition 
than when gathered fresh from tho plants. 
This being so, every effort should be mode to 
grow them so as to prolong the season as much as 

f jssible. Many owners of small gardens could, 
am sure, grow a constant supply by giving the 
matter more consideration. I am aware owners 
of small gardens have not space to make big 
beds in the usual way. This is not necessary, 
seeing that the plants can be grown thickly 
together, provided they are treated as annuals 
or biennials. In this way a number can be 
grown in a small space, and by growing, say, 
three kinds—one early, one midseason, and one 
late—tho Strawberry season can be covered. 
Every year I grow some in this way. For early 
work an early kind is planted 9 inches apart 
each way. These are layered early in pots or 
turf. Failing this, in the open ground will do, 
lifting whon rootod with a ball, and planting 
out. Tho position is a narrow border in the 
front of a glass-house. The soil is 8 inches or 
9 inches deep, and th's year I gathered large 
fruit a fortnight before I could in the open.—J. 
Crook. 


PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 


AUTUMN CROCUSES (COLCHICUM). 

I saw in Gardening Illustrated, April 9, 1S93 (p. 75), an 
illustration of autumn Crocuses. I have tried to purchase 
bulbs, but have failed to do so. Would you tell me where 
I can purchase them, and when should the bulbs be 
put in the ground? Will yon also mention the names 
of ose or two of the best varieties and colour ?—A. C. 

[These hardy bulbous plants flower in the 
autumn just whon summer-blooming plants 
have lost their freshness and when tho days 
begin to shorten, and are often but erroneously 
termed “autumn Crocuses.” Unlike many 
bulbous plants, their presence in the ground 
early in spring, when the borders are being pre¬ 
pared for summer-flowering plants, is not likely 
to be overlooked, for their leaves are amongst 
the earliest harbingers of spring, bearing with 
them the seed-pod. The individual flowers of 
Colchicums do not, as a rule, last long, but as 
they are produced in succession, a long season 
of bloom is the result. The flowers are often 
destroyed on account of the plants being grown 
in unsuitable positions—viz., in bare beds of 
soil, which, splashing the blooms during heavy 
rainfalls, impairs their beauty. The best places 
for Colchicums are grassy places near snrub- 
berries and trees, where the soil is well drained 
and rich. On rockwork, too, planted among 
dwarf Sedums and similar subjects, Colchicums 
would thrive well and make a show in autumn, 
when rock gardens are comparatively flower¬ 
less. Their naked flowers want the relief and 
grace of the Grass and foliage around them. 
The true use for the plants when they can be 
spared is in pretty groups and colonies in turf 
not often mown. There are about 30 different 
kinds of Colchicum, though only about half of 
this number is in cultivation. Among these 
there are some whose differences are so slight 
as to be scarcely worth growing, except in 
cases where a full collection is desired. Tho 
majority of the kinds are natives of Central and 
Southern Europe. The best known is 

C. autumnale, commonly known in gardens 
as the Autumn Crocus. Tho flowers appear 
before the leaves, are of a rosy-purple colour, 
and rise 2 inches or 3 inches above tho surface 
in clusters of about six. It flowers from Sep¬ 
tember till November. There are several varie¬ 
ties of this plant, the chief being the double 
purple, white and striped ; roseum, rose-lilac ; 
striatum, rose-lilac, striped with white; palli¬ 
dum, pale rose ; album, pure white j and atro- 
purpurcum, -deep purple. 

C. Pakkinsom. —This is a most distinct and 
beautiful plant, easily distinguished from tho 
foregoing by tho peculiar chequered markings 
of the violet-purple flowers. It pnxluces its 
flowors in autumn and its foliage in spring. 
Other kinds similar to this are Bivon:u, variega- 
tum, Agrippinum, chionense, tessellatum, all of 
which have the flowers chequered with white on 
a dark purple ground. 

C. srkciosum, from the Caucasus, is the 
noblest of the genus, and a beautiful and valu¬ 
able plant for the garden in autumn, when it 
produces its large rosy-purple flowers nearly 
1 foot above the surface. The foliage, too, is 
broad and handsome, but as it does not appear 
till spring it is not so noticeable. Like the rest 
of the Colchicums, it is os well suited for appro¬ 
priate places in the rock garden as the border, 
and it thrives well in any soil, provided it be 
not too poor or too heavy ; but to have it in 
perfection, choose a situation fully exposed to 
the sun, with the soil of a sandy character—in 
fact, such a spot as is likely to dry up during 
summer; here it will luxuriate, and enjoy the 
autumn, winter, and early spring rains. The 
best time to plant these is early in August, as 
soon as the bulbs can be had. Any bulb dealer 
ought to be able to supply you.] 


The double white Arable. — The 

interesting notes on the Botanic Gardens, Bath, 
in Gardening Illfstrated of June 16th, con¬ 
tain a remark regarding the double white 
Arabia and its upright habit there. I think it 
may interest your correspondent and others if 
I mention that in my garden this Arabis, after 
opening its first individual blooms with the 
spike erect, bent down its stem and assumed 
the drooping habit which so greatly adds to the 
beauly of the single form as a plant for the rock 
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garden. When it first opened I was afraid it 
would look stiff, but its bending (probably due 
to the weakness of the stems, as in the single 
form) quite altered the appearance of the plant, 
and made one more than pleased with this 
acquisition to our gardens. To see it at its best 
one must, I think, so plant it that it can trail 
over a perpendicular rock or stone, and thus 
induce it to droop its stems. It is a most 
beautiful plant, and it seems to be growing this 
season with all the vigour of the old Rock 
Cress.—S. Aknott, Cartel horn, Dumfries, X. B. 


ARUM LILIES IN THE OPEN. 

The merits of Richardia ivthiopiea for pot 
culture under glass are so widely recognised that 
it is a question if any plant, not even excepting 
the scarlet Zonal Pelargonium, enjoys as 
catholic a culture. The tiniest greenhouse 
usually contains a pot or two of Arum Lilies ; 
in shops, restaurants, and hotels the pure 
white spathes and noble leafage are almost in¬ 
variably associated with the more enduring of 
the fine-foliaged plants, such as Palms and Aspi¬ 
distras, while in nurseries carrying on a large 
cut-flower trade the sight of the Arum-houses 
a day or two before Christmas and Easter 
gleaming with thousands of expanded blossoms 
is a revelation of floral prodigality. In its 


After tho zenith of their display is past they 
continue to bloom in less profusion throughout 
the summer and autumn, and during a mild 
winter I have seen in the month of January in a 
sheltered South Devon dell Arum Lilies blossom¬ 
ing by the verge of a murmuring rivulet. 
During severe frosts Arums planted beneath a 
foot or so of water naturally suffer less than 
those situated above the water line, but even 
these are rarely permanently injured along the 
coast influenced by the Gulf Stream. The 
yellow-flowered Richardias of later introduction 
—namely, R. Pentlandi and R. Elliotiana—have 
also l>een tried in the open, planted beneath the 
water level, but these, being natives of the more 
tropical zones of Africa, can scarcely be expected 
to succeed except under glass. S. W. F. 

South Devon. 


NOTES FROM AN IRISH GARDEN. 
Those who take an interest in plants should* 
on the whole, be ploased with this year, for 
since its opening tne pleasure experienced has 
been considerable, most subjects flowering well. 
At present flowers are abundant everywhere, 
for if some be gone others aro near at hand to 
take their place, and this shows the advantage 
of tho mixed system of planting. Rock gardens 
play a part in the arrangement of my garden, 



Arum Lilies in the open air. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. \V. Fitzherbert. 


nomenclature the Arum Lily is singularly unfor¬ 
tunate. In the first place it is not a Lily at all, 
but an Aroid ; while the Latin varietal epithet 
of “ jethiopica ” is as misleading as its English 
appellation of Lily of the Nile, since it is a 
native of the southern and not of the northern 
portion of the African continent. At the Cape 
of Good Hope it grows in profusion, and is there 
known by the uneuphonious title of Pig Lily. 
Much has been written in these columns con¬ 
cerning the culture of Arum Lilies for blooming 
under glass, and the respective advocates of 
summer planting in the open ground and of 
retaining the plants in their pots and with¬ 
holding moisture during the same period have 
so fully detailed their views, routines, and suc¬ 
cesses, that it would be waste of space to refer 
at any length to theso distinct methods of cul¬ 
ture in this note, but it may be said that the 
latter system, providing as it does a period of 
rest for the plants, is preferable where pot-cul¬ 
ture is concerned. Other methods of cultiva¬ 
tion may, however, be pursued with success in 
certain favoured localities in Great Britain, as is 
proved by the accompanying illustration. 
Along the south-western sea-board of our island, 
as well as in tho north of Ireland, the Arum 
Lily flourishes when planted out in shallow 
water or around the margins of lakes. In the 
south of Cornwall many sheets of ornamental 
W’ater are liberally planted with Arums, which, 
about midsummer, present a delightful picture 
with their glossy leaves and ivory-white spathes. 
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and they aro gay with flowers of one kind or 
another through a great part of the year, and 
when tho subjects clothing them do not bear 
blossom their different habits and varied tints 
of foliage are little le38 beautiful. What, for 
instance, can excel in beauty the bronzed or 
coppery-red of some of the Mossy Saxifrages ? 

Aubrietias aro still flowering, a variety of 
mine coming in part carmine being nearly at its 
last stages. Silene, Armeria, Dianthus, 
Achillea, Thymus, moro than one species, 
Veronica, Corydalis, Campanula, Erysimum, 
Myosotis, Anthyllis, Saponaria, and Helianthe- 
mum are some that catch the eye at present. 
The Sun Rose is very pretty, whether it be 
white with golden eye, light or deep pink, or 
striped or lined white on a pink ground. 
Edelweiss is in bloom in top parts, and in more 
shady places Lysimachia, Digitalis, and Cotyle¬ 
don. The Tufted Pansy can be used with 
advantage in tho rock garden, and flowers 
through a long period. Sylvia has been fine for 
a long timo, and the bronze Pansy supplies a 
desirable colour. Oxalis Acetosella Bomehow 
appeared on the top of a rockery, beneath an 
imitation of a miniature mountain peak, and 
there put forth its delicately veined, fragile 
flowers. I like best to see it grow wild on 
rather exposed banks, with golden Moss at its 
feet. Bulbs are not much grown in the rock 
garden, though I like to see the orange Crocus 
or tufts of Snowdrops or dwarf Narcissi spearing 
through thero early in the year. Bulbs of 


different kinds are best cultivated in quarters 
by themselves, where new varieties may be 
looked for and better taken care of, their foliage 
when fading being objectionable to a certain 
extent on a rockery. Some Ferns, such as 
Scolopendrium, Aspidium, Asplenium, or Poly¬ 
pody look nice in low positions. 

The exposed surface of a dry wall facing 
south is a singular place to carry out contrasts 
of colour, yet it can be done, Sempervivums 
and Sedums supplying the chief plants. Tho 
yellow flowers of masses of Sedum acre contrast 
well with the silvery mounds and rosy flowers 
of Sompcrvivum arachnoideuin, other species 
of both genera supplying variety. The roots of 
the Sempervivum take hold of the dry lime of a 
wall, and tho moro succulent-habited ones aro 
curious-looking in such a place. Linaria is too 
common and injurious to other neighbours to let 
grow here. Delphiniums .are a conspicuous 
feature in the garden, a row of these at the back 
of tho Pansy-beds being beautiful in tints of 
blue, lilac, or purple, with centres of white or 
other colours. They are very tall this season. 
A bed of Canterbury Bells is very showy, the 
colours being of the usual shades and interme¬ 
diate tints. I love the pink bells of Campanula 
Medium. All the kinds make excellent subjects 
for potting up. The tall blue Veronica, with 
its long flower-spikes, the blossoms having a 
rather heavy scent, is a conspicuous object in 
a bed a yard across. Campanula persicifolia 
in variety, Lupins blue, blue and white, or blue 
and red (a variety of magnificus), and white 
are still in bloom. Lythrum is beginning to 
supply rose. But Valerian, red and white in 
mixture, is distinct and beautiful, with the tallish 
flower-stems having pairs of branches all up the 
stem, and bearing crowds of little flowers. 
Salvia argentea, another tall plant, is a fine 
object, there being two varieties—one with 
rose-tinted upper lip, another having this 
division of the corolla bluish. Its leaves have 
a fine frosted appearance. I grow Fennel in a 
tuft for variation of foliage, the dark green 
leaves with their very fine segments supplying a 
pleasing departure from the ordinary leafy 
clothing. It is now nearly 5 feet high, and 
is still growing. Delphinium formo3um, so 
beautiful a blue, with orange hairs on the face 
of the petals, looks nice beside Cornflower and 
other things. How pretty a tuft of Hordeum 
jubatum looks here, its spikes all pointing 
the one way, and shining purple in the 
sunlight. The Sweet William is lovely, 
whether dark or gaily coloured, or whether 
dwarf of only a few inches to almost 2 feet 
high. The large flowers, broad inflorescences — 
bouquets in themselves almost—and bright 
colours show tho work of the florist, and this 
without any crossing, for the species is still 
pure. Anchusa italica is still bearing its beau¬ 
tiful blue blossoms, new shoots or stems afford¬ 
ing a succession to those first flowered. The 
purple Turk’s Cap Lily is in bloom, but hardly 
yet tho favourite Orange Lily, this being a 
rather late season. Geum, Lychnis, Poten- 
tilla, Spinea, and Polemoniums are in bloom. 
While I look at them of course I am inhaling 
the delicious odour of the queen of flowers, but 
the position needed to be rather sunny to enable 
tho H.P.’s to open their buds a little while 
back when there was no lack of rainfall. Tho 
Scotch Rose is still flowering. Pinks have 
flowered tolerably well. It is a pity Her 
Majesty does not open well, for it is a puro 
whito and has a finished petal. 

R. L. Keenan. 

Bellaghy, Castledawson , Co. De rry, Ireland. 


Gladiolus The Bride.— This comes into 
flower just as the majority of tho Narcissus 
family are finished, and is, therefore, doubly 
welcome to florists and growers of cut flowers, 
for it fills a gap iu the supply. In addition to 
the blooms being of the purest white they last 
fresh when cut much longer than most flowers. 
The fact of the blooms being borne on long foot¬ 
stalks renders them very suitable for arranging 
in vases. Gardeners who have to keep up a 
supply of cut flowers should always include this 
variety in their list of bulbs. In pots this 
Gladiolus is very effective for conservatory or 
indoor decoration, but will not stand much 
forcing. As a hardy outdoor bulb it is especially 
effective, and some large masses on the margins 
of shrubberies have a very striking effect. I 
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leave the bulbs in the soil all tho year and cover 
the young growth with litter as it pushes up 
iust as the winter is coming on. The foliage 
being somewhat tender it is liable to get cut 
with sharp frosts. I find the bulbs that are left 
in the soil all the summer flower earlier than 
those that are lifted and kept in a dry state 
until the worst of the winter is past. By plant¬ 
ing at intervals in cool shaded places one can 
prolong the season of this useful flower consider¬ 
ably. As the bulbs are now cheap enough to 
place them within the reach of all, it is only 
from lack of being more known that this 
Gladiolus is not more generally grown.— James 
Groom, Go*port. 

MUSAS AND BANANAS. 
Unhappily these noble plants are not for many 
gardeners, because they take up so much room 
and want so much heat, and the fruiting kinds 
of Bananas and Plantains are, we think—even 
if we had the heat and room to spare—never so 
well worth growing for their fruit as in the 
countries where they grow well in the open air. 
The fruit, as we know it in this country, is 
gathered before it is ripe so that it may travel 
well, and the great bunches are stored away in 
cellars in Covent Garden 


punctata. I have tried to purchase a bulb, hut have 
failed to do so. Would you inform ine where I can pur¬ 
chase this, and Which are the handsomest varieties? Any 
information you may be pleased to give will greatly 
oblige.—A. C. 

[The Eucomis is a Cape bulb, not very showy, 
though deserving of cultivation in the outdoor 
garden, on account of the broad handsome 
foliage, more or less spotted with purple at the 
base, from which rise tall cylindrical spikes of 
blossoms surmounted by a crown of leaves. All 
the varieties are hardy on light and dry soils. 
There are four species, all of which are in culti¬ 
vation. E. undulata has leaves 18 inches long, 
wavy at the margins, and profusely marked on 
the under surface with dark purple blotches, 
which, in the variety striata, assume the form 
of stripes. The flower-spike is 2 feet to 4 feet 
high. On the upper hall are densely arranged, 
in a cylindrical manner, numerous greenish- 
white blossoms, with purplish centre, crowned 
by a tuft of narrow green leaves. E. punctata 
is the largest kind, having leaves about 3 feet 
long. E. regia is dwarfer than either of the 
preceding. The raceme of flowers is about 
1 foot high, and the tuft of leaves at the top is 
larger than in other kinds. E. nana is the 
smallest. The spreading leaves lie horizontally, 
while in the others they are more erect. They 


necessary winter mulching of manure. In 
planting such things it is scarcely possible to 
err in making the soil too rich or deep. During 
tho past years heavy summer waterings have 
been most necessary bv reason of the great heat. 
It is more than likely the flowering will be 
delayed in those plants you have lifted. You 
do not say how long the plants have been in 
their present position or what is the position— 
whether trees or tree roots abound near. Do 
the plants belong to the ** tree ” section, or are 
thev of the single “ albiflora” group, after the 
herbaceous kinds? If you will give us a few 
more particulars in this way we can, we think, 
help you more than at present. A few brief 
facts are a great help, and materially assist us 
in arriving at a decision in these and similar 
matters.] 

The Siberian Flag (Iris sibirica).—Pleas** tell me 
how to manage Iris sibirica? 1 planted 25 bulbs last 
year. All died but eight. These have small, healthy- 
looking leaves, but no flowers. Can I move them in 
autumn so as to make one clump, and if I get more bulbs 
can I do anything to ensure a better result ? The Irises 
are in good light garden soil in an open situation where the 
Spanish Iris flowers freely year after year.—E. A. Gibson. 

[This, which grows 2 feet to 3 feet high, has 
narrow grassy leaves, and in summer somewhat 
small Bhowy blue flowers, beautifully veined 
with white and violet. 


and other wholesale mar- 


There are several varieties. 



! the white variety, also 
called I. flexuosa, being 
pretty, and so is I. acuta, 
out the double - flowered 
form is not. The finest 
variety is I. orientalis, 
having larger flowers of a 
deeper colour, with a diffe¬ 
rent veining, and the falls 
especially broad and ex¬ 
panding. It derives its 
name from the scarlet or 
crimson tinge of the spathe 
sheaths, which gives the 
bud a remarkable beauty, 
even before the flower has 
opened. Melpomene and 
nigrescens are also beauti¬ 
ful varieties in the way of 
orientalis, but finer than 
the species. The Siberian 
Iris thrives best in rich 
damp soil, especially orien¬ 
talis and some of the other 
large - flowered varieties ; 
but to flower well it must 
have plenty of sunshine, as 
it will not show its real 
beauty in dampness begot¬ 
ten of shade, for when 
thoroughly established it 
will bear an amount of 
drought which would be 
fatal to it when newly 
planted. In planting secure 
good ground to start with, 
for it has a great objection 
to being moved, and trans¬ 
planting will in most cases prevent it blooming 
the succeeding summer; moreover, its real 
beauty does not become apparent till it has 
grown into a good-sized tuft. Place it, then, in 
thoroughly good soil, with appropriate surround¬ 
ings, so that its head of flowers may be seen 
above dwarfer plants, and standing out against 
still taller foliage, then let it alone. It is 
capital for naturalising, for though most happy 
under the conditions indicated, it will grow and 
thrive in almost any soil, even in poor clay.] 
Lilies failing.— Can you account for half a large 
l>ed of Lilies going off like enclosed ? The bulbs have 
flowered beautifully two years running, and came up this 
year looking perfectly well. There an 1 a>>out 100 of them 
in a specially prepared bed with an old Apple-tree in the 
middle. The east side of the bed looks as well as ever, and 
the west half has all suddenly gone off. On pulling these 
up there was a very strong mildewy smell, and the roots 
were full of mildew and rottenness. Do you advise me to 
take up the whole bed when the good ones have flowered ( 
And how shall I prevent this happening again ?— Scotia. 

[There is little doubt but this is the work of 
the much dreaded Lily-fungus, for which at pre¬ 
sent there is unfortunately no known cure. All 
that is possible to be done, as the disease is at 
present understood, must be in the form of pre¬ 
ventive measures. To be successful from this 
standpoint, however, it would be necessary to 
begin quite early, as there are no reliable data 
concerning the time when these fungoid attacks 
may be expected. The only thing we can 
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concern is more with the 
Banana as a decorative plant 
for its foliage, of which, 

placing in tho open air is 

Musa Enskte, of which 
we give a figure. This plant 
stands perfectly well in tho 
open air in the gardens 
about London and Paris, in 
sheltered places, and of 
course throughout the South 
of England. But shelter is 
essential to it, and it also 
wants a good deal of room 
to store it away in winter. 

The Cornish growers 
enjoy a great advantage in 
this way in being able to 
grow a Banana out-of-doors. 

The Japan Banana we have 
actually seen with great pleasure even stand¬ 
ing out the whole winter near the coast of 
Cornwall—a fine, stately thing, too. This, of 
course, can be grown out-of-doors to a greater 
extent than any others, even in districts where 
it is not hardy all the winter, as it certainly 
appears to be in Cornwall. Where there is any 
kind of roomy and cool conservatory (rather 
high) Bananas are extremely effective plants 
and easy to cultivate. We mean the best 
known ono M. Ensete, and the Japan one 


Musa Japonic* (M. Dasjoo). 


thrive best in light sandy soil, with the roots 
protected *by a covering during winter. The 
foot of a south wall suits them. Auy hardy 
plant nurseryman should be able to supply 
this.] 

Sweet Peas, so wing In winter.— Is it best to 
sow Sweet Pea seeds in the autumn, and if so, what 
month, and particulars os to position and soil?—Miss 
Phyllis Pkkkston. 

[In some warm districts you may sow Sweet 
Peas in tho autumn and be successful, but there 
is always the risk of severe weather and mice 
and other pests destroying them. The better 
way is to raise in pots under glass in the spring 
and plant out, then sowing in the open air in 
the usual way, and thus maintaining a succes¬ 
sion of bloom. Several articles have recently 
appeared in Gardening on Sweet Peas and 
their culture.] 

Paeonies not flowering.—I cannot tell why my 
Japanese single Paeonies do not flower. The plants are 
very strong, foliage perfect, but for some years not a 
flower has shown on any plant. Last autumn two plants 
were taken up, their very’ long, strong roots cut, and 
plenty of manure given when replanted, but there is not 
a single flower.—M. A. R. K. 

[You were in error in lifting and root-pruning 
the plants. These things require a series of 
years to become well established, and if well 
planted in the beginning may easily stand for a 
decade with no other care beyond the very 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

August-sown annuals.— Anybody for a very 
trifling outlay may have a gay garden next spring by 
sowing now a few seeds of the hardy annuals—viz.. Nemo- 
phila insignia, Collinsia birolor, Candytuft white and 
crimson, Saponaria calabrica, Godetias in variety, Vir¬ 
ginian Stock, Silenes, and Limnanlhes Douglasi. 

Pyrethrum Parthenon.— one of the prettiest 
Pyrethrurus, most useful for decoration and the longest to 
continue in flower, is Pyrethrum l’arthenon. To those 
who do not know it, and I believe it is rather new, I 
would like to say do not be without it in gardens large or 
small. Mixed with the little-grown Verbena venosa it is 
seen at its best. It continues to bloom from early summer 
to late autumn, and its quantities of small white rosettes 
of flowers are an endless pleasure in the garden, when so 
many of the choicest plants go over all too soon.— Emma 
E. St. Pai l, Jlipon. 

Eucomis punctata.—I saw in Gardening Illis- 
traikd of July 17 ' * .. 


1SU7 (p. 291), an illustration of Eucomis 
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suggest ia that of spraying with sulphur now 
and then for a few alternate evenings. You 
could use the sulphur in this way : Dissolve 
4 oz. of common soft-soap, or, better still, 
Calvert’s carbolic soap, in boiling rain-water. 
Then mix into a thick mustard-like paste a 
breakfast-cupful of the sulphur, which, having 
thinned down, mix with the dissolved soap and 
stir well together. * * w 

with this mixture, which is sufficient for three 
gallons of water, the action of the fungus may 
be modified, or 
gether. It would appear in this case that the 
attack came somewhat early, as the bulbs at the 
base of the stem are very small and weak. You 
had better lift the remainder of the bulbs and 
replant in a fresh position and soil.] 

C&lochorti moving.—I have a quantity of Calo- 
chorti, 100 bulbs, in bloom in two cold-frames. * I should 
like to move the frames before the end of the year, and 
put the bulbs in another place. Would you kindly tell _. 
what I should do with them after they have flowered, and 
if the bulbs increase V There is at present a fine show of 
bloom.—M ajor. 

[When the flowering is complete and the 
stems quite ripened olf 
you may still give 

them a month in the ^ __ 

soil before removing 
them. At any moment 
then you may lift them 

tion. In so doing your 

use a fine sieve—a fine 
cinder sieve, for instance 
—into which j)ut all the ' J 

to a level rather below 

are planted. By carefully 
bci eening the soil you gi t 
all your bulbs. Wh« n 

box a layer of sand, and 

another half-inch of sand 
above them. In this 
way, provided you could 

they may remain till the 

you should plant them 

mend planting in earl^ 

to this, however, is the 
loss likely to ensue from 
heavy rain or winter 

the growth is at times 

infrequently such plants 
fall a piey to disease. 

On the whole, our ex¬ 
perience of these beau- 


also I want as much variety as possible ? Would you also 
Kive me a list of flowering shrubs which would look well at 
the back of the border ? The soil is deep and fairly heavy 
loain with a chalk sub-soil. The border faces south, anil 
is well protected from the north and east.— Bkrksiiirk 
Downs. 

[The following should be of service to you as 
plants, the planting of which, however, had 

__ _ . _ r best be deferred till early September : A selec- 

By syringing the plants tion of single and double Pyrethrums, say half- 
a-dozen distinct kinds of each, also an assort¬ 
ment of Flag Irises, Delphiniums, Potentillas, 
probably held in check alto- Phloxes (herbaceous), (iaillardias, Pieonies, 

. Day Lilies, Sunflowers, Coreopsis lanceolata 

and C. grandiflora, Campanulas in variety, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Tritomas, Rudbeckias, 
Heleniums, Trollius in variety, Zauschneria 
ealifornica, Anthericums in variety, Liliums in 
variety, Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, a few 
good Narcissi, Anemone sylvestris, A. fulgens, 
Lupinus polyphyllusalbus, L. arboreus, Doroni- 
111 e cum3, Lathyrus latifolius, Alstnemerias, and 
Aquilegias. At the back of the border you 
could plant climbing Roses and Clematis in 
variety, occasionally inserting Weigelas, Phila- 
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rose, of good form both in pip and truss. Of 
the 

Fink shades of colour a few are worthy of 
notice, notably Gertrude Pearson, a lovely clear 
rose-pink, upper petals blotched white. Maud 
of Wales when first introduced gave us a new 
shade of colour—lilac-pink—and is still highly 
esteemed for its large pip and truss, which are 
very handsome, and it also has a good constitu¬ 
tion. Miss Marshall is another flower of the 
Maud of Wales type, but in this case lightly 
blotched white. A very bright rose-pink is 
Mrs. J. E. Taylor. Lady Carlisle is a vivid 
pink, quite distinct. C. A. It. 


scarlet, of exquisite form, and an ideal truss. 
This is one of the best. One of the prettiest 
bright rose flowers is Zenobia, with a grand pip 
and truss of immense size and good form. The 
plant is free flowering and its habit sturdy. A 
popular sort is J. H. Arderne, which has large 
pips of good form and of a bright orange-scarlet 
colour. The truss, too, is large, and the variety 
is regarded with favour. Dr. Macdonald 
is a wonderfully telling flower of rich, glowing 
crimson-scarlet, with large pip and truss, and 
very free flowering. 8uvarna, too, is a large 
crimson, streaked and shaded orange-crimson ; 
flowers of great size and good form, colour dis¬ 
tinct, and the plant free blooming. A flower 
with pips of beautiful circular form is George 
Gordon, developing an immense truss of bright 
rosy-scarlet coloured blossoms with a white 
centre. Mile. Trine has a special value for 
winter. The colour is a bright rose, shaded 
crimson, and is distinct and pretty. Among 
the 

White kinds, Ryecroft Single White is a good 
example. This is a flower of the purest white, 
developing a dense, compact truss of pretty 
chaste blossoms on a good, sturdy habit. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

As compared with what was considered an ideal 
truss of blossoms some years back there is a 
great advance, for not only has the raiser given 
us flowers of perfect shape and substance, but 
he has also raised plants of good habit and con¬ 
stitution with trusses of enormous size. The 
Zonal Pelargonium is as useful as ever for the 
conservatory, and the numerous small glass¬ 
houses of amateurs and other small growers 
constantly testify to its value. There are few 
moro effective plants for the summer, and by 
adopting a system of culture suited to the pur¬ 
pose a display may bo had throughout the 
winter months, provided the plants are grown 
outside the area in which sulphurous fogs pre¬ 
vail. 

A house of Zonal Pelargoniums in the 
winter is a very welcome sight, and one which 
impresses one with its brightness and value at 
that season more than at any other time. Those 
readers whose gardens are well removed from 
the undesirable atmospheric conditions of large 
towns may safely take a selection in hand for a 
winter display Among the 


_ „ to an article on 

in your issue of Saturday, July 14, 

-;-r. t: * by 

„ with alum-water, will some readtr kindly tell 
__ hat proportion of alum to water should l»e used, and 
how’ often applied without injury to the plants?—R. L. If. 

Cycos flowering.— I have a Cvcas revoluta in ray 
greenhouse, which, this year, instead of throwing out a 
fresh lot of leaves or fronds, has flowered—a large white, 
velvety-looking substance, enclosing apparently a large 
number of seed-pods. This Cycas is an old plant. I have 


Blue Hydrangeas.— Referrin; 

“ Hydrangeas in Pots „_ _ „ . .. 

in w’hich it is said that blue flow’ers can be produced b 
waterinj 
me w r 


Culture of Poinsettias.—I would be thankful if 
you would describe through Gardkxino the growing of 
Poinsettias—how and where to strike cuttings, whether 
they are better with heels, and if they should be damiKxl 
at all while striking, also if they should be syringed during 
growth, and what soil to use?- " ** “ 

[In order to 
settia good cuttings 

be placed in a light, airy structure kept 
greenhouse— that is to say, where a teni] 
of 50 degs. to GO degs. is maintained. I 
any w’ater will be needed, the object 1 w 
keep them as dormant as possible till the end of 
March ; or where a succession is required some 
may be left even a month later. If then 
removed into a slightly higher temperature and 
watered occasionally they will soon start into 
growth, and when the young shoots arc about 
4 inches long they form the best of cuttings. 
The better way is to remove them with a heel, 
as they bleed much less than if the growing 
stem itself is cut through. Then put them 
singly into small pots, which must lie drained 
with a few crocks, ami insert in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, in about equal proportions. 
After this, place them in a propagating-frame in 
a structure where a temperature of G5 degs. to 
SO degs. is maintained. They should be watered 
when first inserted, and again when necessary, 
but be sure and not keep them too moist, other¬ 
wise many will damp off. In this stage do not 
syringe them overhead. Directly they are 
rooted the plants must be removed from the 
case and inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the structure in which they have been struck. 
The stock plants will continue to produce cut¬ 
tings, whicn may be put in as late as the present 
month (July). These will form neat plants to 
flower in 5-inch pots, whereas those struck 
earlier may be first shifted into pots inches in 
diameter, and given another move later on into 
6-inch pots. By midsummer the best place for 
these Poinsettias is a frame in a fairly sheltered 
spot, plenty of air being given in order to en¬ 
courage as sturdy a growth as possible. On 
sunny days they may be freely syringed at from 
4 o’clock to G o’clock, according to position, and 
the frame shut up close. Be particularly care¬ 
ful to keep them closed on cold, draughty, sun¬ 
less days, as they are quickly affected by a check 
of this kind. Suitable soil for Poinsettias is 
good turfy loam two parts, and leaf-mould one 
part, with a liberal dash of rough sand. As the 
pots get full of roots, weak liquid-manure will 
be of great service. By the middle of Septem¬ 
ber or even earlier in somo localities a little fire 
heat will be needed, otherwise many loaves will 
drop. When taken indoors keep as near the 
glass as possible. Over-watering is particularly 
injurious to the Poinsettia in all stages, hence it 
must be especially guarded against.] 
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essfully propagate the Poin- 
are essential, and to obtain 
them tfie plants that have done flowering should 

. * ' as a warm 

iperature 
maintained. Scarcely 


MusaJSnsete in a Berkshire garden. (See page 282.) 


Scarlet and crimson shades of colour there 
are some remarkable kinds, of which Flamingo 
is a good example, with large pip and truss, 
and all on a sturdy habit of growth. The colour 
is scarlet, shaded orange. Lord Farrer, too, is 
a striking flower of rich bright scarlet with a 
neat and effective white eye. The blossoms are 
of an immense size, both pip and truss being 
very large. The plant has a splendid consti¬ 
tution and carries its truss on a long, stout 
stem. Enid is a distinct flower of a 'bright 
rosy-red colour, pip of good form, truss of 
immense size, and altogether a very handsome 
bloom. Olivia is a bright rosy-cerise, with 
immense pip and truss. A remarkable plant is 
Mons. (Jalvat, a flower of rich crimson-scarlet, 
with a large, white eye. The pips are large and 
of a beautiful form, ami the truss is all that 
could be desired. The plant has a good habit 
of growth, and may be taken to represent these 
flowers at their beat. A flower of a refined 
kind is Alfred Tennyson, of a lovely shade of 
soft rosy-crimson, of immense size both as 
regards pip and truss. A very largo flower is 
Crabbe, of a lovely bright cherry-red, tinted 


Dr. Nansen is still one of the best of the white 
sorts with neat trusses, flowering very freely on a 
good habit. Eucharis is regarded with consider¬ 
able favour, owing to its free display of pure 
white blossoms. Seagull is a white with a faint 
blush tint, but one of the most distinct and free 
in this colour. A white of the purest possible 
kind is Albion, with medium sized pip, delicate 
and refined. A new white is Mary Beton, of 
compact habit, and free flowering. 

Salmon-coloured blossoms embrace some of 
the most lovely sorts imaginable, foremost 
among them being Mascagni, a very handsome 
mottled salmon, 1 


The habit, too, 
plant should be in 


all collections. Another 
very fine sort is A. F. Wooten, a beautiful rich 
salmon, with a neat white ey 
flower which in winter is 

Mr. J. Wise is a rich rosy- 
the centre, and 


5. A soft salmon 
mottled is Mrs. 


Walter Partridg( 
salmon, deepening in colour 

Another clear rosy- 
Gordon Linzee, 
with pip and truss of good size and beautiful 
prettily zoned, 
of pale salmon- 


very distinct and taking, 
salmon suffused pink is Mi 


; the foliage is ven 
[is is of a distinct shad 
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FERNS, 

A GOOD BASKET FERN. 

If I were asked to name the l>est basket Fern 
I should without any hesitation say that Neph- 
rolepis exaltata was the one. I well remember 
the splendid baskets filled with this Fern that 
used to be hung in lofty entrance-halls in some 
of the finest old mansions in the United Kingdom, 
and where it was necessary that the material 
employed should be able to exist without water 
for a week or even a fortnight at a stretch. 
Some of these plants had been in the same 
baskets for years in spito of the trying ordeal to 
which they were subjected ; a good soaking of 
water in a tank and syringing overhead made 
them look quite fresh. With all tho recent 
introductions I do not find any to surpass 
this old favourite, for, with a good strong basket 
lined with Moss, and some healthy young plants 
in 4S-sized pots, one may fill a basket that will 
soon be ready for use. If any creeping plant is 
needed for covering the bottom of the basket 


atmosphere is fairly moist, it is one of the most ' 
beautiful Ferns grown. It should be potted in 
good fibrous loam and good drainage given. 

P. Victoria:. —This is another very desirable 
Fern which requires careful treatment, and when 
raised from spores it is much inclined to vary in 
habit. While some of the seedlings will, under 
good treatment, grow freely enough, there are 
sure to be some which refuse to grow freely and 
make good plants. It is therefore necessary to 
select a good free-growing form for saving the 
spores from, and then see that the seedlings are 
grown on freely from the start without receiving 
any check. 1 have found the spores germinate 
freely, and soon throw up their first fronds. 
They should bo pricked off as early as possible, 
and when ready to pot, a good open compost with 
plenty of drainage is advantageous. Many of 
these more slender-growing Ferns are often 
ruined through using a fine compost from which 
the best elements have been removed with the 
sieve. Fine soil and overwatering are common 
errors in Fern culture, and those of less natural 
vigour almost invariably suffer. The above 


P. NEMORALIS VARIEGATA. —Although not 80 
delicate as the last-named, some care is neces¬ 
sary to have it in good condition. When grown 
freely in a suitable position the young fronds 
have a beautiful rosy tint which distinguishes 
them from those of P. argyrea, which under any 
conditions does not give any colour except 
green and white. 

P. aspericaulis, or rubricaulis, as it is some¬ 
times called, has dark bronzy-brown tinted 
fronds, which give a distinct shade in a collec¬ 
tion of Ferns. A. 


ORCHIDS. 


Nephrolepis exaltata. 


there is nothing better than Ficus repens. This 
Fern shoots up its strong, erect fronds and fills 
the centre of the basket, and as the fronds 
develop they assume a drooping habit and hang 
over the edge in rich abundance. J. G. 


CHOICE PTE RISES. 

Ptf.ris scaberui.a.— This beautiful and distinct 
Pteris is difficult to deal with. Where it once 
gets established and finds genial conditions it 
grows freely, and the spreading rhizomes soon 
cover a large space. The greatest difficulty is 
when it is necessary to disturb tho roots, espe¬ 
cially when dividing plants to increase the 
stock. As it rarely produces spores, it is neces¬ 
sary to propagate by dividing, though when it 
does prove fertile the spores germinate freely. 
I have raised seedlings on several occasions. To 
divide successfully, young plants must be taken 
before the pots have become too full of roots, 
or, if grown in a shallow pan, it gives tho 
rhizomes room to spread, and they may bo taken 
off with roots and soil. Treated thus and grown 
in a cool, rather shady position where the 
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Pteris succeeds best in a stove temperature, 
though it will do fairly well under cooler treat¬ 
ment. When well grown the very distinct white 
variegation gives a good contrast among other 
Ferns, and also renders it a desirable variety 
for decoration. Since its introduction soveral 
distinct varieties have occurred. P. tremula 
variegata also came from P. Victoria, and 
though very pretty in a young state, it does not 
keep the variegation so well and gets straggling 
with age ; further, it is difficult to propagate 
either from spores or divisions. 

P. tricolor is another beautiful Fern rarelv 
seen in good oondltion, being of slow growt h 
and much liablo to damage if wet settles on 
the fronds. It should bo grown in an elevated 
position and well exposed to the light, but some 
shade is necessary in very hot sunshine. In 
pottin*', tho crown of tho plant should be kept 
well down. The stem lengthens with each 
frond, and roots are produced from the upper 
portion as it advances, and these perish if not 
close enough to take hold of tho soil, which is 
often the causo of this beautiful Fern being seen 
in a sickly condition. 


Cattleya Mosslns.—Will you kindly describe the 
proper treatment for Cattleya MossiioV I have the plants 
hunjj in a warm-house, and although they have flowered 
the blooms did not last long. Shall 1 let them dry ofT, 
or keep them moiat ?—S. B. 

[Cattleya Mossim blooms at a season of tho 
! year when flowers under glass do not last long 
' in perfection. Especially is this the case when 
they are allowed to remain in a stove or hot¬ 
house after the flowers have expanded. 
It is better to remove anything in 
flower into cooler and more airy quar¬ 
ters if it is desirable to prolong tho 
flowering season during the hot sum¬ 
mer months. Whore plants are hung 
near the glass, as you mention, they 
are all the more liable to be affected 
by the hot sun and warm conditions 
prevailing outside. C. Mossia;, as a 
rule, has a short period of rest after 
flowering, but the plants soon com¬ 
mence breaking from the base of tho 
previous season’s growth. Though 
they may be kept on tho dry side at 
the roots during this dormant period, 
they must not be allowed to suffer, or 
the bulbs will commence to shrivel 
from want of moisture. Keep the 
atmosphere well saturated with mois¬ 
ture by frequently damping down tho 
floors of the house and syringing the 
staging, etc., between the pots when¬ 
ever the conditions are warm and 
favourable outside. As soon as the 
new growths make their appearanco 
the plants must be more liberally 
treated with regard to moisture at tho 
roots. This must be continued until 
tho growths have reached maturity, 
then water must be given with care. 
The plants are in a dormant state for 
the greater part of the winter. With 
tho return of spring tho rooting com¬ 
mences, which is quickly followed 
by the flowers pushing up through the 
Rheath. When these are noticed it 
will denote that the plants will re¬ 
quire every encouragement to indace 
them to projjerly develop their flowers. 
These plants—in fact, the greater por¬ 
tion of the Cattleya family—do best 
when suspended from the roof. Tho 
stove or warm intermediate-house, 
with cooler conditions during the rest¬ 
ing season, meets their requirements. 
The pots or pans used should be clean, 
and drained to two-thirds their depth 
with clean broken crocks, the pot- 
I ting compost consisting of two parts peat 
I to one of Sphagnum Moss. Water always 
1 with soft rain-water. If hard water is used the 
Moss quickly dies, and the decay thus started 
quickly spreads into the remaining compost, 
and soon causes the whole to become sour and 
unsuitable for the plants. This can only bo 
remedied by repotting.] 

A white mule Pink.— You may perhaps 
remember that last year I wrote to you about a 
white mule Pink which came up from a 
cutting taken from a dark red mule Pink. You 
asked me to send you a flower if the white strain 
was carried on. This proved to be tho case, and 
I send you a specimen bloom. Perhaps you 
would say in your paper whether you have seen 
one of this colour before ? Tho scent when fresh 
is peculiarly fragrant.— Hales Place. 

[A pretty, fragrant plant.—E d.] 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —A new and revised edition of this book 
(the eiqhth, apart from reprints) will be issued to the 
booksellers this week. In this the trees awl shrubs are 
included. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Striking Roses from cuttings.— In your issue 
Of July 7th a correspondent gives directions about Blipping 
Roses and planting them under glass bottles. Would 
your correspondent let me know through the columns of 
Gardkmng how long the bottles should be allowed to 
renuin over the slips?—G. R F. 


-I have for some years been trying to strike 

Rose cuttings, but with very little success, although I 
have, I believe, carried out carefully the instructions 
given from time to time in t; arousing Ilm.'htkatkd ; 
the result in the open ground, nil, in a frame say 
19 per cent, when the cuttings were covered with sheets 
of glass underneath the light of the frame. I am now 
about to try the plan recommended by “ A. M. G.” in your 
is*ue of the’ 7th inst., but am in doubt as to water being 
given the cuttings occasionally. Is it intended that, the 
operation being completed, they are to be left severely 
alone, neither watered nor the damp which I shall expect 
to And on the inside of the bottles wiped off? If 
“ A. M. Q." could be induced to give further particulars 
embracing the above, he would be adding to the favour 
which I feel he has already conferred on your readers.— 
H. J. Birch. 

Rose, climbing scarlet.— Can you give me the 
name of a hardy climbing Rose, which is of really a good 
red colour? I want one with no tinge of magenta in it, a 
real ecarlet-cnmson Rose. It will have a sunny south 
exposure, with plenty of room to grow freely, but f should 
like a free flowerer, and a good-sized flower; not a cluster 
Rose.—E. A. 

[Some individuals are apt to imagine that 
they have only to desire a certain style of flower 
ana their wishes may be gratified from the very 
numerous collections of nearly every plant 
grown. It should be remembered that we have 
to take Roses as we find them, making the most 
of their good points and overlooking the bad. 
Many condemn some lovely varieties simply 
because their blossoms fade off to a magenta 
colour when old. But why retain them on the 
plant to so disfigure the beauty of the opening 
buds, when a few moments spent over them by 
a handy lad would dispel this objectionable 
feature, if he were instructed to pluck off such 
faded blossoms every now and then? There 
are very few red or crimson Roses but what 
fade off to a purplish-magenta. The semi¬ 
climbing kind likely to meet your requirements 
of a scarlet colour, free bloomer, and a good- 
sized flower, is one named Gloire de Margottin. 
We also think you would be pleased with the 
bright crimson Waltham Climber No. 1. It is 
a very beautiful Camellia-like flower and a rich 
crimson-scarlet in colour.] 

The Seven Sisters Rose (Rosa 
Grevillei).—Although the individual blooms of 
this Rose are small they make up for this in 
their numbers, and I question whether any Rose 
in cultivation can produce such a lovely effect 
as this when it is allowed to ramble over some 
high wall, building, or old forked tree-stump, 
when the long shoots can be left without any 
pruning whatever. It is only then that it shows 
its true character, for the long shoots produce 
large clusters of Roses from every eye, and in 
the aggregate have a very striking effect. I 
have several planted on walls that are covered 
with Ivy, bat the long shoots push through the 
dense growth of Ivy. At this time of the year 
when the clusters of Roses rest on the Ivy 
foundation they are a picture not easily sur¬ 
passed. Anyone having an old building that he 
wishes to make beautiful should cover it with 
common Ivy and this Rose.—J. G., Gosport, 

Gloire de Dijon and other Roses.— I have 
some Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Richardson, also L’Ideal, 
in pots, raised from cuttings. I have no wall to plant them 
against. How would it do to plant them out in Grass, 
tying the main stem to a stake and leaving the others to 
themselves? Would they do planted out in a bed and 
pegged down ? —Ja.nkttb. 

[Although this and similar varieties, W. A. 
Richardson, L’ldeal, etc., are usually termed 
climbing Roses they may be grown as bushes, 
and it is not at all necessary to train them upon 
walls. In fact, they are frequently employed 
in large gardens in this manner. Of course they 
would not require the same pruning as one 
adopts with the Hybrid Perpetual classes—that 
h to say, the growths must be left fairly long, 
fully 2 feet in length, when pruning, unless there 
is ample space to bend over some of the very 
longest ripened shoots. We have had some 
bush plants of Gloire de Dijon treated in this 
manner this season, the result being arching 
growths all covered with blossom. If such long 
growths are bent over to the right and left the 
centre of the plant is better exposed to the 
sun, which, together with the bending, causes 
new growths to start up from the crown of the 
plant that may be used for this bending or 
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pegging down another season, removing those 
now flowering next March. It is quite possible 
to employ the growths for two or more years for 
pegging down, but better quality of blossom is 
obtained if they are cut away after the second 
year. In some seasons the new growths do not 
sufficiently ripen to warrant their being pegged 
down until they are another year old, so that 
one is compelled to use the already pegged down 
shoots a second season. When this is done it is 
best to release the growths in the autumn and 
in the spring bend them again, shortening the 
lateral growths to two or three eyes. Both 
L’ldeal and W. A. Richardson may be grown as 
upright bushes if the new growths are annually 
pruned back to within 1£ or 2 feet from the 
last year’s wood, and even Gloire de Dijon may 
be grown in this way, but it is apt to become 
rather wild and straggling in growth. In this 
case a central stake would be advisable for one 
or two of the growths, pegging the others as 
indicated above. ] 

Old-established Roses falling’.—I have several 
Roses, mostly red ones, in the garden, which are not 
blooming at all. Only one bud can be seen on the whole 
lot. Some of them appear healthy enough, with fairly 
strong stems, etc. Would you advise root-pruning, as I 
do not think that has been done for over ten years ? They 
were also slightly attacked by something like a caterpillar, 
which curled itself up in the leaves, but which I hand¬ 
picked repeatedly. (2), I have a white Rose which grows 
facing the S. W. against the side of the house. It flowered 
very well last year, but I cut it down last September to 
about li feet. It is now very vigorous, but no sign of any 
bud yet. Do you think it will flower this year yet? 
(3), In a neighbouring garden there are six red Roses which 
have budded very well, but the buds are very slow in 
coming out. There is one almost out, but I do not think 
it is going to expand right, and the leaves are getting all 
shrivelled up and falling off.— Amatkur. 

[There are far too many of the older forms of 
Roses in gardens that unfortunately are shy 
blooming, or their buds are so full of petals 
that they cannot properly unfold. Possibly 
such is the case with the Roses you mention, 
but we are inclined to think they have been 
pruned too hard. Try next season a better plan 
than root-pruning, which is to cut clean away 
some of the very oldest growths right down to 
the ground. This should leave some three or 
four or more good sound one-year-old shoots. 
Instead of cutting these bock hard retain them 
H feet to 2 feet m length, and if you are not 
rewarded for your trouble with some fine Roses 
we shall be much surprised. The attack of the 
caterpillars would not prevent the bushes 
floweriqfcunless they ate away the bloom-buds 
before you noticed their presence. (2), The 
white Rose which flowered so well last year 
should not have been pruned, as you say it was, 
last September. Such Roses do not require 
their growths to be shortened. At most merely 
tip their points and thin out growths where 
crowded. Much depends upon the variety 
whether your plants will flower this year or not. 
If it is a Noisette or Tea Rose it will blossom in 
the autumn. (3), We should say the red Roses 
in a neighbouring garden are in want of water 
at the roots, as you say their leaves are 
shrivelling up. Scrape away some of the soil 
around each plant to form a saucer-like cavity, 
prod the ground with a fork, then give a good 
soaking with water. Repeat this again after a 
lapse of two days, then return the soil. A little 
liquid-manure might be added to the water on 
the second application. Make the liquor about 
the colour of weak tea.] 


OBBYSANTBIMUMBi 

Late Chrysanthemums. — Amateurs 
who may be growing late sorts of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for Christmas flowering must not omit to 
stop the growths at a much later date than is 
done with Buch kinds as bloom in the early 
autumn months. Although a good deal depends 
on varieties, much more depends on the manner 
in which they are grown, and late stopping is 
one of the most necessary items of culture to 
ensure late flowering. As the plants are 
making a good deal of growth this year, it will 
be necessary to pinch the growths later than 
usual. The last topping should be done now, 
and then let the plants grow unrestricted until 
the flowering time.—J. G., Gosport. 

Chrysanthemums—how to grow 
short, bushy Pompon plants (Pompom). 
—The culture of the Pompon Chrysanthemum 
is very simple, and the merest novice can with 
little difficulty achieve success. You ask us 
“ how and when and latest time to stop plants 


in order to get them short and bushy—about 
13 inches to 18 inches high.” We fear this is 
impossible. Stopping the growth is easy 
enough, but to keep the plants as dwarf as you 
wish we think is impossible. Dwarf plants of 
varying heights can be got, and some of the 
shorter growing kinds may approach your 
second figure. You should pinch out the point 
of each shoot when it attains a length of about 
6 inches. This will in most cases give you 
several shoots, these in turn when 6 inches long 
being treated in like manner. It is now too 
late to treat your plants in this way, os this 
work should have been carried out some time 
before this. The middle of July at the latest is 
the time for the last stopping of the plants 
intended for a November display, the buds 
forming on the resulting growths usually 
making their appearance during the latter part 
of September and even earlier. Keep the 
growths tied out securely or you may lose many 
shoots when the boisterous winds of late August 
are experienced. Another season, should you 
desire to grow a batch of plants of this dwarf 
character, we should advise you to insert the 
cuttings quite late in the spring, and top them 
once or twice afterwards. You could then 
ensure a pretty lot of short, bushy plants, and 
flower them in 5-inch or fl inch pots. 


TREES AND 8HRUB8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiroa braoteata. — This Japanese 

r ies of Spiral merits a place among the more 
rable of the shrubby kinds, as it is free in 
growth, flowers profusely, and, as a rule, seems 
to be proof against spring frosts, which, at 
least, in the case of some, play havoc with the 
future display of bloom. It forms a bold¬ 
growing bush 5 feet to G feet high, that during 
the flowering period is thickly Btudded with 
rounded clusters of white blossoms. Like the 
other members of the genus, a fairly moist soil 
is essential to its well-doing.—T. 

Striking Lilac and Syrlugra.— What ii the 
right time to take cuttings of Lilac and Syringa, and the 
beet way to strike them, and from which part should the 
cuttings be taken ?— Wbst Lanca8iiir.k. 

[Cuttings both of the Lilac and Syringa may 
be taken at the present time, provided they are 
put in a garden frame, kept close, and shaded 
from the sun. They should be formed of the 
shoots of moderate vigour produced on the out¬ 
side of the plant where they are fully exposed 
to light and air. Cut them off at a length of 
about 6 inches, immediately below a joint, 
remove the bottom leaves, and insert firmly into 
pots of sandy soil. Pots 5 inches in diameter 
are very suitable for the purpose, from six to 
eight cuttings being put into one pot. When 
finished a thorough watering must be given 
through a fine rose, and the cuttings should 
then be stood in a frame, kept close, and shaded 
from all sunshine. Cuttings may also be put in 
during the autumn and winter when the leaves 
have fallen, in which case they are inserted in 
the open ground. They should be made about 
1 foot in length, three parts of which is to be 
biM*ied in the soil, as by this means slight 
changes of temperature do not influence them. 
The cuttings must be put in firmly.] 
Camellias in the open.— I am growing 
with very fair success Camellias out-of-doors. 
I had thirty-one varieties in blossom this year. 
Some, such as Capitalano, Marchioness of 
Exeter, and Duchesse de Berri, will not blossom, 
though perfectly healthy. They are growing 
side by side with others that blossom freely- 
Can you suggest anything ? Donckelaari, a plant 
only about 4 feet high, was covered this year 
with blossoms, each measuring 1G inches to 
17 inches round, and is now showing seed-pods 
3J inches round. Have you any back numbers 
which treat on Camellias out-of-doors? Of the 
white varieties Mathotiana alba is the only 
one the flowers of which do not turn off 
brown after a day or two. I grow all in partial 
shade and screened from draught. I find the 
beautiful flesh-tinted Mrs. Abbey Wilder exceed¬ 
ingly sensitive to the sun’s rays. The beauti¬ 
ful Augustina superba preserves its colour.— 
R. Temple Kirkpatrick. 

[You will find an interesting article in om 
issue of January 29th, 1899. Those you refer 
to will no doubt flower when well established.] 
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GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Brier Roses failing.—I enclose the ends of two 
shoots of Penzance Briers, which you will see are tunnelled 
for some way down by the caterpillar of some insect. I 
hare failed to find this in those I have opened, but suppose 
it to be the larva of one of the Tiniena moths. As, how¬ 
ever, this form of injury is new' to me, I should be much 
obliged if you could enlighten me as to the species 
causing it ?—Wallfusld3. 

(The shoots of your Briers have, I expect, been tunnelled 
by the grubs of one of the sawAies (Emphytus cinctus), 
though I could not And any in the two shoots you sent. 
You cannot do better than cut off the shoots and burn 
them. Should you And a grub or caterpillar in any of 
them and would kindly send it up, I would gladly tell you 
what it is. At present I can only guess.—G. S. S.] 

Deposit on Lilac shoot.— I would be much obliged 
if you can inform me what this deposit is which I found, 
as you see, on a twig of Persian Lilac in our garden ? It 
looks like the eggs of some insect, beautifully laid in this 
mosaic-like covering to the twig on to which it is fastened. 
Thanking you for your frequent help.— Katherine 
Cottrr. 

(The deposit on the twig of Lilac is, as you think, com¬ 
posed of the eggs of an insect. They were laid by a moth, 
but I cannot give you its name. Many of the eggs of 
insects are so much alike that it is impossible to say by 
what species they were laid.—G. S. S.] 

Hollyhock-leaves unhealthy.— I would like to 
know* what is the matter with this Hollyhock leaf. The 

S lants are growing in a deep, dry, well manured, loamy bed. 

ome Hollyhock plants I had last year growing in another 
port of the garden were covered with something like 
miniature warts. What can be done to save them, and 
what is the cause ?—Krlokr. 

[Your HollyhockB are attacked by a fungus, 
but I cannot tell you its name, as it is not in a 
condition that I can do so. Those that were 
attacked last year, from your description, were 
infested by the very prevalent Hollyhock 
disease (Puccinia malvacearum), and this may 
be a form of the same fungus, but I do not 
think it is. Pick off and Dum the infested 
leaves, and spray the plants afterwards with 
Bardeiux-mixture once a week while there is 
any sign of the disease. If any of the plants 
are very badly attacked it would bo safer to 
pull them up at once and burn them.—G. S. S.] 

Worms In Strawberries.—I have a very Ane 
crop of Strawberries this year, but part of the bed is 
infested with a long black worm. I enclose a few fruits 
with the worm in them, and would be very much obliged 
if you would give me your opinion about them.— Straw- 
bkrry Worm. 

[Your Strawberries are attacked by one of the 
snake millipedes (Julus terrestris), a common 
and very annoying pest, os it is very difficult to 
destroy on account of almost homy skins, as no 
insecticide while it is in the soil can injure it. 
There is another kind which also often injures 
Strawberries—thespotted snake millipede (Blan- 
julus guttulatus). This species is much smaller, 
being only about half an inch in length. It is 
of a glossy cream colour, with a row of bright 
red spots on each side of the body. Both may 
be trapped by burying slices of Turnips, Man¬ 
golds, Potatoes, or Carrots just below the sur¬ 
face of the ground ; or they may often be caught 
under bricks, tiles, slates, or boards that are 
lying on the ground. Such things should be 
laid on the ground near the plants that they are 
attacking. A strong solution of salt or nitrate 
of soda in water will lull them if it can be made 
to reach them. Give the ground a good dressing 
of the latter, and then water it in ; if it does no 
good it will do no harm. The snake millipedes 
generally feed on the roots of plants, but they 
will attack ripe Strawberries if they get a 
chance.—G. S. S.] 

Crickets in house.— Can you tell me how to pet 
rid of crickets in a new house in the country ? I imagine 
they are crickets, as they arc drab-coloured, quite an inch 
long, jump a distance of some feet, and make a loud 
chirrupy noise. My kitchen is infested with them, and 
they even invade the sitting-rooms and upstair passages. 
I should l>e very much obliged if you could give me 
advice as to how to get rid of them.—M., Paddocks. 

[The insects infesting your house are, from 
what you say, evidently crickets. I have in 
two different houses entirely got rid of crickets 
by the patient use of insect powder, sprinkling 
it about the hearth, and blowing it with the 
bellows that are sold for the purpose into any 
crack or chink that I could find near the fire¬ 
place, every evening, after the servants had re¬ 
tired, for a fortnight. “ Vermite ” is said to be 
a particularly useful brand of insect powder, 
but I have never used it, so cannot speak from 
experience. Crickets are very thirsty insects, 
ana may be caught in gallipots or basins partly 
filled with water, with pieces of wood placed so 
that they can crawl up to the brims. Beer and 
sugar instead of water are perhaps more attrac¬ 
tive. A .quarter of a ijpint >f d \ piS of 


arsenic, and 2 oz. of bran mixed together will 
prove a deadly bait, and should be placed in 
small quantities on pieces of glass or slate. Any 
cracks, etc., where the insects can harbour 
should be filled up with cement or putty.— 
G. 8. 8.] 

Delphinium flowers Injured.— The spurn of my 
Delphinium Aowers are pierced J-inch or so from the 
nectar-cell by the humble-bee. He gets the nectar without 
disturbing the pollen. I observed this going on Ave days 
ago. The smaller of the bees alone were guilty when Arst 
I noticed their actions, hut now the very largest of them 
have found out the trick. The Delphiniums in our town 
botanical gardens are not so treated by the humble-bee. 
Can 3 0U explain ?— Cardiff. 

[It is by no means uncommon for humble-bees 
to obtain the nectar from a flower in the way 
you mention. It is not at all fair on the flower 
to take the nectar in this manner, as the flower 
loses its chance of being impregnated. Probably 
the smaller humble-bees were unable to reacn 
the honey in the legitimate fashion, and being 
bent on having it, gnawed a hole in the flower, 
and so stole the honey. The holes being made, 
the larger bees found it easier to obtain their 
object through them than by the more trouble¬ 
some way of reaching to the bottom of the 
flower. I have noticed humble-bees take the 
honey from Snapdragons in this way.—G. S. S.J 


BIRDS. 

Green Waxbill (O. £.).—These little birds 
—natives of India—are somewhat delicate, and 
do not live long in confinement. The specimen 
sent for examination was in very poor condition, 
while the feathers about the head had been 
rubbed off. It must have received but in¬ 
different treatment before it came into your 
possession, and was probably a newly-imported 
bird. Still, the Waxoills are very apt to become 
bald and featherless, and seldom regain their 
full plumage in confinement. You did right in 
supplying your bird with Millet, but should 
have given Canary-seed also. For green food, 
Watercress, Chickweed, and Lettuce are all 
good ; while the flowering stalks of Grass are an 
excellent addition to the bill of fare for these 
little foreigners. You would find Dr. Greene’s 
“Favourite Foreign Birds” very useful.— 
S. S. G. 

Liver disease in poultry ( Hdmwood ). 
The increase of liver disease in fowls of late 
years is in great measure due to Maize being 
largely used. This grain is strong in fat pro¬ 
ducing, and far too rich to be used as a staple 
diet, and even a small supply causes the 
development of internal fat, which is in itself 
an incentive to disease. You should at once 
abandon all kinds of rich food, and put your 
hens on the plainest diet. Soft food m a 
crumbly state is best, and if you wish to treat 
the disease administer a grain of calomel every 
other day. Give plenty of fresh vegetables 
and Grass cut small. Liver disease is hereditary, 
but it can be induced by improper conditions of 
life, such as being kept in a closely-confined 
space, and being fed on sloppy foods as well as 
those too rich in nitrogenous compounds. 
Cochins and Brahmas are the fowls most sub¬ 
ject to this disease, and often die suddenly 
from the rupture of a large blood-vessel in the 
neighbourhood of the liver.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Time to give notice to determine tenancy. 

—I am the monthly tenant of a house, paying rent on the 
27th day of each month, and on the 27th of July I intend 
to give a month’s notice to quit. Must the notice be given 
before 12 o’clock noon on that day t —Yoixo Tkxant. 

(No, the notice need not be given before noon. It will 
be sufficient if it is given to the landlord at any time during 
that day. If a notice were handed to the proper person 
at any time before midnight it would be a good notice ; 
but it would not be of good service if merely left at his 
house a few minutes before midnight. If a notice is 
served by being left at business premises, it should be left 
there during the ordinary hours for business.—K. C. T.] 

Probate Of Will.— My father died in 1SS0, and by 
his will left property to his widow for her life, and at her 
de«th one tniru went to his son and one third to the 
children of his two daughters. The will was not proved 
until 131)1, after the death of the widow. I am the son, 
but knew nothing of this until a week ago, so does the 
will stand good or can I object to it ?— Pkrplexbd. 

[Having been admitted to probate, the will stands good 
until probate is revoked, and nothing in your statement 
Bhows any ground for revocation. If you think there has 
been any underhand work you had best consult a solicitor. 
-K. C. T ] 


Recovery of price of plants sold.— Six weeks 

ago I advertised Borne Asters in your journal for sale, and 
received an order per post from a gentleman at Tamworth. 
He also asked me to supply some other plants which I had 
not advertised, and he said he required them at once, and I 
forwarded plants to the value of 7s. 0d., as I knew he 
could not be aware of the price. He acknowledged receipt 
of the Asters, and ordered more, which I could not supply. 

I have sent him a bill two or three times, but can get no 
response. How should I proceed to enforce payment?— 
Gardkxkr. 

[Your only course is to sue in the county court. You 
should not supply goods to unknown parties unless they 
Arst send the money or a trustworthy reference. It is 
quite possible that you mav never recover anvthing, but, 
of course, the money may be sent when you sue.—K. C. T.] 

Delay in forwarding goods pur¬ 
chased through advertisement ( viola). 
—It seems that at last the firm have sent a 
part of the greenhouse you ordered in February 
last, and which they then promised to forward 
in a few days, but they have not yet sent the 
whole of it, and what they have sent is not 
according to contract. You have acted rightly 
in refusing to remove it from the railway 
station ana in demanding the return of your 
money. If the money is not promptly returned 
you must sue for it, and your best course will 
be to consult a local solicitor or law agent. You 
should do so at once, as owing to the fact that 
you reside in Scotland and the firm in the south 
of England, you will find such assistance im¬ 
perative.—K. C. T. 

Notice to quit holding.— Up to 1803 I occupied 
several acres of land under a nobleman, who on April 5th, 
1S93, gave me notice to quit on April 6th, 1894, as he had 
let some of the land to the occupier of an adjoining brick¬ 
yard. The latter wished to enter at once, and on my 
agreeing to allow him to do so and to forbear any claim 
for compensation, he allowed me to have the land rent 
free until Christmas, 1803. About Christmas I took the land 
of him on a yearly tenancy, the rent to be paid half- 
yearly. In March, 1894, I was in Anancial difficulties, and 
the tenancy of the land was transferred to my son, and 
the landlord suggested 1 should pay rent in June, but I 
refused, and the rent has never been paid in June. In 
March, 1897, I took some more land of him at the yearly 
rental of £3. In March of this year he told one of his own 
men he could have this piece of land, but said nothing to 
me, and the man turned a heifer and a pony into it, and 
I told the landlord I should not give up the land without 
proper notice. As the man disregarded my request to 
remove the stock, I impounded them and kept them a 
week, but on my landlord’s request I released them, my 
landlord paying the damage I claimed. On June 24th I 
received notice to quit at Christmas, although all rent due 
was paid up to March 25th, and on June 25th I paid the 
half-year’s rent due on the Arst portion of the land, and 
sent him the notice back, telling him it was bad, as I was 
entitled to a year’s notice. lie now writes me that the 
notice is good, and that if I do not pay the w'hole of the 
rent he shall take proceedings against me. Can he turn 
me out at six months’ notice, and can he claim rent in 
advance ? There is no written agreement whatever, and 
the notice sent was made out in my son’s name and 
addressed to him. The Arst portion of land is about 
2} acres, the second portion about 4 acres, but it includes 
a good deal of waste ground.—J. F. 

[At the retaking of the land at Christmas, 
1893, you became yearly tenant to the occupier 
of the brickyard, and in March, 1894, your 
tenancy was transferred to your son. You say 
that you would not agree to pay rent in June, 
and that you never did pay in June, but you 
finish by saying that on the 25th of June last 

} rou paid half a year’s rent in respect of this 
and. You do not say whether the land let to 
you in March, 1897, was really let to you or to 
your son, but I presume it was lot to your son, 
and so the notice was properly addressed to him 
and served upon him. As there is no written 
agreement, the rent will be payable until the 
expiration of the tenancy in the same way as 
before, and if it has not previously been payable 
in advance you cannot now be compelled to 
pay in advance. From your statement it soems 
the two pieces of land are held on separate 
yearly tenancies, the one from Christmas and 
the other from March, and that the rents have 
been paid at different times. You do not say 
whether you have received one notice for the 
whole, or only notice to quit a part (the part 
you hold from Christmas), and the notice may 
be bad on this account. But let that be as it 
may, you are entitled to a year’s notice to quit, 
and the notice must expire with a year of the 
tenancy, so that the notice you have received is 
undoubtedly bad, and you cannot be compelled 
to quit at Christmas.—K. C. T.] 

DM" As many of the most interesting note* 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this f and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue, which wiUoe marked thus * 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Place Camellias outeide 
in a shady spot to ripen wood. The hard 
glossy leaves will easily scorch if exposed to hot 
sunshine. There are two seasons when Camellias 
may be repotted: in spring, just as the new 
growth is coming away ; and in August, when 
the flower-buds are formed. Camellias are 
seldom seen in good condition in a lime-stone or 
chalk district, for, though we may obtain peat 
from Surrey, or loam from Wimbledon, the 
hard water from the chalk will check growth 
and take the colour from the leaves. They 
will do better if there is a good supply of soft 
water, but it generally happens when the dry 
time comes the soft water fails, and wo have to 
use the hard water from the chalk. The same 
difficulty occurs with Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons. Water from a chalk district is quite un¬ 
suitable unless it can be exposed for a long time 
to the air before using, ana very few have the 
convenience for doing this on a large scale. 
When Coleuses are well grown they help to 
brighten up the house in summer when flowers 
are falling in hot weather. There is a red foli- 
aged Acalypha, marginata I think it is called, 
that is easily grown and makes a large bush in 
the stove, and in July may bo moved to the con¬ 
servatory. Fuchsias, Begonias, and Zonal 
Geraniums, in sufficient numbers to make good- 
sized groups, should be present now. These may 
l>e toned down with Ferns and other fine- 
foliaged plants. Aralias, Grevilleas, Cyperus 
alternifohus, and its variegated form are useful 
for mixing with flowering plants. But the most 
useful fine-foliaged plants are now the Eulalias, 
the variegated form being specially graceful and 
telling. When well grown, Balsams and Cocks¬ 
combs are useful, the plumosa section lasting 
well into the autumn. Lilies of the lancifolium 
section and L. auratum are indispensable for 
summer decoration, and if a few bulbs are 
retarded by plunging them outside the season 
of blooming may be much prolonged. Tuberoses 
may be a special feature now, but they should 
be placed in a shady position, as in the hot sun¬ 
shine the flowers soon fade. The last batch 
should be potted now. 

Rose-house. —Plants in pots will be better 
outside ripening. Dust with sulphur if there is 
any mildew. Those plants which are estab¬ 
lished in the border must have all the air 
possible now night and day, and the roots must 
be kept moist. If there are any insects, vaporise 
with nicotine. If the plants have water enough 
and plenty of air, mildew will not give any 
trouble now. Cuttings of the young wood get¬ 
ting a bit firm will root now in a mild hot-ted. 
I generally strike these in the hot-bed used for 
spring propagating; the cuttings are simply 
laid in the moist plunging-bed of Cocoa-fibre, 
where they soon root with less than 5 per cent, 
of failures ; they must be potted up as soon as 
rooted. 

Ferns under glass. —If the fronds are 
required for cutting, air must be given to 
harden the growth. Maiden-hairs and other 
Ferns grown in a heavily-shaded house with the 
atmosphere reeking with moisture are not suit¬ 
able for cutting, and the plants soon show signs 
of distress when used in the room unless 
hardened a bit previously. Young plants 
should be shifted on before they get pot-bound. 
Seedling Ferns, until they get strong, are tetter 
grown in boxes ; they take up less room and 
less labour. But they must be grown thinly 
near the glass, and if left too long in the boxes 
they get weakly. It is a question of doing 
things promptly at the right time, and this is 
necessary with all things at all times. Neg¬ 
lected seedlings may as well be thrown out. 
Small Ferns will do well in close frames on coal- 
ash-teds till September, the lights shaded with 
a little lime-wash and size added to make it 
adhere. 

Ventilating vineries. — No vinery 
should be altogether closed now night nor day. 
Warm, fresh air free from stuffiness strengthens 
foliage and keeps out red-spider and mildew, 
and gives the necessary colour and finish to the 
Grapes. Even in a well-ventilated house the 
thermometer at this season will seldom fall 
during the night as low as 60 degs. If flies or 
wasps are likely to be troublesome when the 
Grapes are ripe cover the open lights with 
hexagon netting./ Bottles partly! flUed with 
Digitized by YjOUVlC 


beer and treacle hung about the garden on 
walls, etc., will attract many of the insects 
before they make a raid upon the fruit. 

Vines in pots. —Those intended for next 
year’s fruiting must be grown in a light posi¬ 
tion near the glass, ana all lateral growth 
pinched back. When required for early forcing 
the growth will now be completed and the 
wood getting brown. Occasional soakings of 
liquid-manure will plump up the buds. The 
plants may soon be placed outside in the sun¬ 
shine to complete the ripening, but must not be 
neglected, especially as regards watering. I 
have grown fruiting canes in one season from 
the eyes put in in January, but the usual course 
is to cut back the young Vines the first season 
and grow them well the second in 12-inch pots, 
or, perhaps, if very strong, a larger size may be 
used. When a small house can ho given up to 
pot-Vines, and there is warmth enough, the 
yearling canes can be fruited profitably ; but it 
means first-class culture all through, and the 
kinds should be Black Hamburgh or Foster’s 
Seedling. 

Window gardening. —The Mesembry- 
anthemums are lovely plants for a sunny 
window, and are not difficult to grow, giving 
them somewhat similar treatment to the Cactus 
tribe—free growth during spring and autumn, 
comparatively dry treatment in winter. Some 
time ago I saw a window in a small country 
town bright with these things, and thought how 
lovely they were. They are not common now, 
but if a demand were to arise again stock would 
soon be found in the botanic gardens of the 
country. 

Outdoor {garden. —Surface stirring is of 
the utmost value during summer. July is very 
often hot and dry, and if the surface is not kept 
in a loose condition or mulched with manure or 
something to keep the moisture in the ground 
the plants will perish. It is in most places 
quite impossible to mulch everything. In this 
respect we confine our efforts chiefly to what 
are termed florist flowers, such as Roses, Holly¬ 
hocks, Phloxes, Dahlias, etc., and keep the 
other things going as well as we can with a 
loose surface. Watering in a systematic way is 
delayed as long as possible, because when com¬ 
menced it must be continued till rain comes. 
Carnations and Picotees and the old-fashioned 
laced Pinks are lovely now, and are worth some 
trouble and expense in the first preparation of 
the beds, and some addition of good loam 
annually afterwards. Most amateurs and, I 
might add, professional growers grow a portion 
of their stoclc in pots. An amateur friend who 
is a successful exhibitor grows his plants in pots 
because the plants do tetter in these. The 
probable reason is the plants in the pots get 
better and more regular attention than those in 
the teds, and, beside, the blooms are more 
easily sheltered when grown in pots. 

Fruit garden. — Finish the summer 
pruning of all trained fruit-trees on walls and 
espaliers. Bush-trees also, if making much 
wood, should have the young shoots thinned, but 
no shortening should be done now. Apple-trees 
infested with American blight should have all 
white spots dressed with paraffin-oil or some 
other insecticide. A man or boy with a small 
brush will do a good deal of execution among 
the insects in a few hours, and it is not very 
laborious work. Whero the trees are heavily 
laden with fruit, where possible, somo of the 
small fruits should be thinned off, and where 
this cannot bo effectually done give liquid- 
manure, or apply rich top-dressings to nourish 
the roots and enable the trees to carry their 
load without serious injury. If the ground is 
ready and in good condition, new Strawberry- 
beds may be planted now. Though Strawberries 
require the ground to be in good heart, it is 
quite possible to be too literal with manure, 
especially just previous to planting, but a mulch 
of old Mushroom-beds after planting will be 
beneficial, especially if the weather continues 
dry. Plant with a trowel. Spread the roots 
out and make firm. 

Vegetable garden.— Do not forget to 
sow Cabbages for spring ; plants sown now will 
not be likely to bolt. Sow Winter Spinach and 
Tripoli Onions; Golden Giant Rocca is a good 
kina for sowing now. Where the maggot gives 
trouble White Spanish or any other Kind may 
be sown now and transplanted in February i 


they will be too large for the maggot when the 
Onion-fly appears in April. Or, if this plan is 
not adopted, sow under glass towards the end 
of January and plant out when hardened off. 
Draw a little earth up to winter greens; it 
strengthens and supports the stems. As fast as 
the early Potatoes and Peas are cleared off fill 
up the ground with some other useful crop. 
Where the ground is well cultivated and reason¬ 
ably manured it requires no resting, but is a 
great benefit to land as well as tho crops grow¬ 
ing upon it when the surface is kept loose and 
open. There is yet time to plant Celery for 
late use. Do not use rank manure in the 
trenches, as it often causes hollow, pithy stems. 
Globe Artichokes must bo well supplied with 
nourishment ; these plants should not be left 
too long on the same land if a succession of 
flower-heads is required. When Onions show 
signs of ripening bend down the stems. Take 
up Shallots as soon as ripe, and sow Lettuce 
and Endive. E. Hobday. 


THH DOMING WBBE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

July 30th. — Sowed winter Spinach and 
Tripoli Onions. Looking after earwigs on 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias is a daily, almost 
a nightly, business now. Shifted on a lot of 
young Palms. Wo are potting Strawberries for 
forcing as opportunity offers, and standing 
thinly on coal-ash beds. When the test and 
strongest have been selected those left will do 
for making a new plantation outside. 

July 31st .—Tomatoes are ripening fast in 
cool-houses now. The leaders of the plants 
having reached the top of the stakes have been 
stopped. We want the houses cleared by tho 
end of September for Chrysanthemums and 
other winter-flowering stuff from outside. As 
fast as the early Potatoes are cleared off, the 
ground is prepared for other crops, and where 
necessary a dressing of soot and artificial 
manure is given and the ground either dug or 
hoed up deeply. 

August 1st .—Pulled up the Tripoli Onions 
and laid them out thinly to completely dry 
them, ready for storing ; but these Onions are 
generally used by tho autumn. Globe Arti¬ 
chokes that were cut down in May are now 
throwing up strongly, and will produce useful 
late flower-heads. We have mulched with 
manure, and shall water as required, but we are 
doing as little watering as possible, trusting to 
deep culture and a loose surface to keep out 
drought. Mulching has teen useful to Peas. 

August 2nd .—Shaded last sowing of Ellam’s 
Early Cabbage. Sowed Turnips after early 
Potatoes. Scattered a little superphosphate 
along the drills to rush the plants past the fly. 
Put m a lot of Heliotrope, Fuchsia, and other 
cuttings. They will strike freely on the north 
side of a wall without glass. Opened out Cycla¬ 
mens in cold-frames as the foliage was getting 
crowded. Stopped laterals on late Vinos, anu 
watered borders with liquid-manure. 

A ugust 3rd .—Sowed Mignonette in small pots 
thinly, to bo shifted on later when the pots are 
filled with roots. The early sowings are gener¬ 
ally made in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, but for 
later flowering the plants aro better raised in 
small pots ana shifted on before they get pot- 
bound. Good results may be obtained either 
way. We find a firm root-run essential. Earthed 
up more Celery. This is one of the crops we 
water copiously until earthed up, liquid-manure 
being given in a weak Btate occasionally. 

August 4th.— Pinched Salvia grandiflora 
planted out to make the plants bushy. Repotted 
those Arum Lilies which require it. Some of 
the plants in large pots will be top-dressed, 
removing some of the old soil. The plants 
treated in this way without much disturbance 
of the roots generally flower first. A little arti¬ 
ficial manure is mixed with the soil, half a pound 
or so to the bushel. Budded dwarf Briers with 
Teas and Hybrid Teas. Tho ground has been 
mulched with littery manure, so the bark runs 
well. _ 


The Midland Carnation and ( PiMtw 
Society.— Owing to the very hot weather of the laat ww 
days, it has been thought desirable to again alter thedatj 
ofthis Carnation Show. It is now definitely arrangea iot 
the original dates —vis,, tht l»t and 2nd of Angun. 
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OOHRBSFONDHNOa. 


Qtm tl om . —Querist m 
Gardbkiec free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardikhto, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on bwanes* should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardshwo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWBB8. 
Flowers for shady London garden (Robin).— 
You do not way whether you require summer bedding 
plants or hardy perennials, or for what season you require 
them. Will you kindly give further particulars, when we 
fchail have pleasure in assisting you as far os we can ? 

Failure of Tacsonia Van Volxeml (/-’.).—We 
can only surmise that something must have injured the 
roots. This is a free-growing climber, succeeding well 
under ordinary greenhouse treatment. Now is a good 
time to plant, as it would get well established by winter, 
loam two parts, leaf-mould one part, with some silver- 
sand, would make a good compost for it. 

Flowers for boxes (Robin).— Any of the Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, Canary Creeper, Campanula 
isophylla alba, trailing Nasturtiums, yellow Money Wort, 
or Lysimachia; these as trailing plants are invariably 
useful. Others more erect should include yellow and 
white Marguerites, the larger-leaved kinds of the sceqted 
Geraniums, dwarf plants of Veronica Andersoni and V. A. 
variegata, the latter very beautiful, variegated Euony- 
idus, etc. Various bedding plants should also be tried, 
and a few annuals, such as Godetias, Mignonette, single 
Petunias. If you could get them, or even grow the plants 
specially for your purpose, the small white Rose known os 
White Pet makes a delightful plant, the perfect bushes 
being for weeks simply laden with flowers. 

Boating greenhouse (Puzzled).— We cannot 
advise you to obtain any of the patterns of which you 
enclose samples for heating your greenhouse, nor do we 
regard this method as at all satisfactory. We think your 
bitter plan, as the greenhouse and conservatory are 
attached, would be to abolish the stove in the latter, and 
flx a small boiler to the end of the greeahouse farthest 
removed from the house, and heat greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory therefrom. A boiler of the “ Eclipse,” “ Horse¬ 
shoe," or *' Loughborough ” pattern would suit you well. 
Either of these is readily fixed, is cheap and durable as 
well as reliable, and would not only heat both places at 
one cost, but would do away entirely with the dust and 
all unpleasant consequences now arising from the stove. 
The majority of the large hot-water firms have a boiler of 
the pattern named, and we suggest that you obtain the 
illustrated lists of some of these for comparison. As a 
rule, the illustrations are good and the details quite 
clear. 

Plants for greenhouse ( Paddy).— The plants on 
the roof and back wall of your greenhouse should require 
a width of 4 feet, or nearly so; therefore, in the cooler 
portion you might employ six roof plants—viz , the four 
Roses, Jasminum Poiteau, and Tacsonia Van Volxemi, or, 
as a further choice, the scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle 
(Tjonicera sempervirens), and Possifiora Imperatrice 
Eugtaie. No comparison can be drawn between the 
apncot-ooloured Rose Mme. Kalcot and the golden Mard- 
chal Niel; both are beautiful. Plants for the back wall 
are: Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Souv. de Charles Turner, 
deep rose ; Plumbago capensis, blue ; Heliotrope; Abuti- 
lon Golden Fleece, yellow; Abutilon Boule de Neige, 
white; and a Camellia. In the warflier portion plant for 
the roof, Stephanotis, Clerodendron Balfouri, and Passi- 
flora princepe. On the wall, Lasiandra macrantha, Rhyn- 
cosperraum jasminoides, and Bougainvillea glabra. When 
Roses are grown as roof climbers in a miscellaneous struc¬ 
ture, especial care must be taken to keep them free of 
aphides, as they soon work havoc amongst the plants. 

Rose W. A. Richardson not flowering (Port 
Cairn). —We cannot account for these tw'o-year-old plants 
of the above Rose behaving in the manner stated unless 
the growths were not sufficiently ripened, which could 
hardly be the case after such a summer as last. We should 
say you will obtain a fair amount of blossom in the autumn, 
and to facilitate this, spread the growths out at once in a 
palmate fashion, something like gardeners train Cherry- 
trees on walls. If you have not sufficient space, some of 
the longest growths could be bent outward in an arch¬ 
like manner, which induces the eyes to break into growth, 
such growths usually yielding flowers. The following 
year these small lateral growths, if shortened to 2 inches 
or 4 inches, will produce the blossoms next summer. In 
course of time some of the oldest growths will need to be 
entirely removed to prevent overcrowding of the younger 
branches. We have recently seen some fine examples of 
this useful Rose growing near walls, the plants having 
been budded upon short standard Briers, the latter cer¬ 
tainly favouring a better quality and also a freer produc¬ 
tion of blossom. 

Snapdragons during winter (Scotia).— There 
is always a certain amount of risk in wintering these 
plants. The more successful way is to prune the plants, 
or such as are not required for seed, quite early after 
flowering, and rather low down, say 6 inches from base. 
This will cause young shoots to appear on the stems 
during September. These, by slipping off with a joint at 
the base, may be rooted in sandy soil, or if not done this 
way, do not allow the young breaks to push more than 
4 inches before stopping them again. Later on you could 
lift and pot these plants with more chance of keeping 
them than those having but the old flower-stems remain¬ 
ing. You should, however, not frame nor house them till 
frost is expected, as these plants are far better in 
the open till quits late autumn. By early and very firm 
potting, giving little water during winter, these mors 
bushy plant! should pull throrgh tns winter by ' 
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frost away. A cold frame is not a good place for seedlings, 
unless it be very dry and well ventilated, though young 
seedlings should keep infinitely better than older plants. 
1 <®8t winter was most trying, and many plants having a 
reputation for general hardiness perished. We cannot 
understand why your Pansies also died. Do you think 
they were planted sufficiently firm ? It is certainly a most 



unusual thing, or were the Pansies those that hail 
flowered during the summer? If the latter, it is more 
due to exhaustion, for such plants are not reliable. In 
future maintain a succession by seedlings. 

. TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Low-growlnfif shrubs ( Subscriber, Tipperary) — 
Yes, the Helianthemums would do quite well. Any hardy 

S lant nurseryman will supply distinct kinds if you request 
im. You should also try Hypericum calycinum, 
Gaultheria Shallon, Lithospermum prostratum, or a carpet 
could readily be formed with some of the “ Mossy ” kinds 
of Saxifrages— c.g„ S. hypnoides, S. Wallacci, S. Stans- 
fleldi. All arc quick growing, cheap, and readily 
obtained. 

FRUIT. 

Basic slag for Strawberries (Hilda ).—Basic 

slag is a slow acting or dissolving manure, and should Ik; 
applied at once that it may be washed in by rains or 
watering, and thus benefit the plants before the growing 
season is over. But to do the plants justice you should 
cut off all runners, and then apply the Basic slag at the 
rate of 0 lb. per rod, strewing it along between the rows of 
plants, then w’ell hoeing it in. 

Cherries Mlfng (F. K.).— The failure of your 
Cherries is, no doubt, due to dryness at the roots. Trees 
against walls are liable to get very dry at the roots, this 
ending in the collapse of the fruit at stoning time. You 
ought to have w-atered the trees and applied a good mulch 
of manure to retain the moisture direatly you found that 
the fruit had set. Morello Cherries arc best grown on 
north walls, giving the sweet kinds the more favourable 
positions in the garden. 

Shutting up vinery (II. Flewett).— You are 
doing quite right, but you should not have the door open 
at night. Encourage the Grapes to swell, and when you 
see that the colouring is commencing admit all the air 
possible, leaving some on during the night as well, as this 
helps to colour the Grapes, and at the same time gives 
them flavour. Grapes when stoning, as yours are, should 
receive.every encouragement in the way of moisture and 
heat. 

Strawberries (Union Street).— A Strawberry-bed 
four years old certainly needs to be destroyed. You 
should take the earliest and strongest runners you can 
find, cut them off and dibble them out 6 inches apart into 
a bed for the present. Dig the ground deep, then spread 
over it a good coat of short manure, and just fork it in. 
Then dibble out your young plants on to it, water freely, 
and in hot sunshine shade a little for a fortnight. These 
will make very strong rooted plants to transplant on to 
deeply trenched and well-manured ground in October. 
Plant them in rows 2 feet apart, and 14 inches apart in 
the rows. 

VEGETABLES. 

Raising Tarragon (Hilda).— You would probably 
have more success in raising Tarragon from seed did you 
sow it in a pan and stand it in a frame. Few seedsmen 
offer it in seed fonn, but most of them do as plants. It is 
generally propagated by dividing the roots. 

Winter Cucumbers ( Anxious to Know, Grimsby). 
We fear that you have allowed the heat to go much lower 
than 70 degs. If not, how is it your plants are “ frost¬ 
bitten”? The temperature stated is ample, the amoui.t 
of soil is also ample ; indeed, it is more than sufficient, 
and half the amount would have more than satisfied us. 
We think you have had an excess of dry heat, got the 
plants overrun by red-spider, the most fatal of all insect 
pests to good culture in Cucumbers. Do not burn up your 
plants in the day and allow them to freeze at night. The 
temperature must be equable at all times, allowing a pro- 

K rtionate decline in very severe weather. You cannot 
ve a better kind than the one you name. When empty, 
thoroughly fumigate your house with sulphur in hot coals 
before planting again. 

Diseased Potatoes (Boxer).— The disease seen in 
your Potatoes, samples of which you sent, is evidently due 
to the presence sp largely this season of dormant disease 
spores in the planted tubers. It is very prevalent; 
indeed, has been universally complained of, especially in 
connection with early varieties almost invariably. Also 
the tuber planted has come out hard with the new tubers, 
but when cut found full of disease. Yours has decayed 
offensively, and doubtless was when planted a cut sc-t. 
There is really no remedy for this form of disease. It is no 
doubt the case the dry weather last year caused the 
disease spores to remain in the tubers inactive, whereas 
in damp weather they spread rapidly, and thus visibly 
diseased the tubers. Thus so many w'ere planted as 
apparently sound that really hod disease spores in them. 

Manuring garden ( Panirood ). —It is unfortunate 
that you cannot use in your garden some well-decayed and 
short stable-manure, as that is the very best material for 
your purpose. But, failing that, add leaf-soil if you can 
get it when well decayed. Also, when you can in the 
autumn, lift everything from the beds and liorders, add a 
dressing, at the rate of 7 lb. per rod, of 3 lb. super-phos¬ 
phate, 21b. of Kainit (potash), and 2 lb. of nitrate of soda, 
or sulphate of ammonia, and well mix it with the soil by 
forking it in. You may, next spring, after growth begins, 
give the beds and borders a thin dressing of guano that it 
may wash in. If you make liquid-manure use either of the 
manures, the three named first in conjunction, or guano, 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 5 gallons of water. A gallon of soot 
mixed with either will be helpful. You should have a 
large tub, and make twenty gallons at one time if you can, 
but use it very sparingly about Carnations, as they dislike 
too much moisture. It is not possible to indicate what 
proportion of manure each of the sweet perfumed plants 
mentioned requires, but these artificial or chemical manures 
seldom produce luxuriant growth. Reallv, they are far 
from befog so efficacious generally as Is good well-prepared 
animal manure. If your soil be stiff you will find the addi¬ 
tion of some old mortar rubbish and wood-ashes to bo very 
helpful* 


8HORT REPLIES. 

Hoioard Turner. —Your Peaches have been attacked by 
mildew, caused by keeping the house too close and 
damp. The only thing you can do is to cut off all the 
affected pieces and dust the trees with sulphur, admitting 
plenty of air. The crop will not ripen now. Keep the 

Fern in the shade. We fear you keep it too dry.- Mr. 

B. //.—No, the Swainsonia will not live in the open air 

during the winter.- W. //. Mason.— Leave the decayed 

stems alone. See note in issue of July 21 on the subject. 

- Hilda.— Any good tree and shrub nurseryman should 

be able to supply the plant you mention.- James 

Barrett. —Wc cannot quite understand your query. We 
fancy your Runners have been eaten up* with red-spider, 
as they have been kept too dry. Grow them in the open 
in well-trenched ground, and you will no doubt succeed. 

-A’.—It is very difficult to say what is the cause of your 

Melons failing, but we should imagine that you have 
given them too strong a dose of liquid-manure when dry 

at the roots.- Ilex.— If you want to prune the Hollies 

you may do so in the spring, but wc would advise you to 
leave them alone until they get well established. Ix-ave 

the Arbutus alone to develop naturally.- Sussex. - 

i v »uitc impossible to say, unless wc saw the*trees. - Mrs. 

Palmes. —Your Roses have been checked in some way. 
Are they dry at the roots ? If so, this would cause the 

trouble.- K. II. A.—Kindly say what Passion-flower 

you refer to. If the hardy outdoor kind, plant out 
against a wall and encourage to grow freelv. You may 

? et some flowers next year. I^eave the Clematis as it is. 
t will flower in due course. There must be some black- 
fly on your Cherry-tree, and very probably it is dry at the 

root, thus accounting for the fruit failing.- A. C.—We 

fear you will not be able to grow the Cushion Irises. They 
seldom do well in this country, the summer not being 
sufficiently hot to ripen the bulbs, which is so necessary 

to their flowering year after year.- Arthur F. Char- 

rington.— You ought to have cut off the long straggling 
shoots you refer to immediately after flowering. You 
may do it now, however. The Walnut-tree is very probably 
dry at the roots. Give a thorough soaking of water, and 
mulch well with rotten manure. Keep it well watered 
during the summer, and we think you will see a change. 

- G. M .—We should advise you to cut down the tree 

and make a few simple beds in the Grass, thus being able 
to get twice as many flowers as you have now. You might 
fill them with Roses, os you say these do well with you. 

- E. A. Gibson.— Se reply to “ A. F. P. ” in our issue of 

July 21, p. 269.- J. K. Seeda.— Impossible to advise 

unless we know what the plant really is. Send a flower, 

and then we can the better help you.- H. T. Shawcross. 

—See reply to “ Berkshire Downs," in recent issue. Turn 
in the turf, it will do a great deal of good. You ought to 
first crop the ground with Potatoes, as thus you will t*c 

able to keep the ground dean the first year.- Ascot.— 

See article on stone-splitting in Peaches in our issue of 
July 14, p. 253, and article on “ Defoliating Tomatoes '* in 

Gardening, June 23, p. 207. - A. M. E .—See reply to 

Hon. Mrs. Ward in our issue of July 14, p. 258.- M. ,SY— 

Your Madonna Lily has been attacked by the disease now 
so common to this kind. Several notes and replies have 

appeared in recent issues.- S Hewitt. —Grasses and 

herbs are not used as “ medicines” for cattle, and “ herbal 
medicines” are not now employed by reputable prac¬ 
titioners. The best reference book as -to herbs which 
have medicinal value would be the “British Pharma¬ 
copoeia." As to Grasses, two useful books are McAlpine’s 
" How to Know Grasses by the Leaves” (Edinburgh : Dr. 
Douglas, 10, Castle-street), and Preston’s “Pasture 
Grasses and Forage Plants” (Jack, 45, Ludgate-hill). 


*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of GARDumra 
Illustrated. 87, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. Mo 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time . 

Names of plants. — M. E. R. — Sisyrinchium 

striatum.- Mrs. Currey.— Elaagnusedulis.- F. A. M. 

—Alstrcomeria aurantiaca.- R. G. W. R. —1, Campanula 

specularia; 2, Mimulus cardinalis var ; 3, Anthcricum 

liiliago; 4, Tradescantia virginica.- Veronica.— 1, 

Geranium pratensc ; 2, Solanutn Dulcamara; 3, Reseda 
luteola; 4, Lovage, (Ligusticum scoticum); 6, Populus 

canescens; 6, Common Burdock (Arctium Lappa).- 

A. G. T.—' The Sundew (Drosera iotundifolia); abundant 

in all parts of Britain where there are bogs.- Matthew 

AIderson .—Dendrobium Dalhousianum.- M. L.— The 

shrub is Deutzia crenata fl -pi. Cannot name the other 
without flowers. White flower is a Crepis Bp., and the 

yellow' one of the forms of Chrysanthemum Burridgei.- 

G. F. Monson.— The Snake Plant (Arum Dracunculus.- 

Violet.— Evidently a Gypsophila, but impossible to say ; 

specimen too crushed.- R. S .—Omithogalum pyra- 

midale.- Timtto-Shoddy.—We cannot undertake to 

name Roses. The other specimen is the Japan Knotwccd 
(Polygonum cuspidatuni).- II. Greening .—Rosa multi¬ 
flora alba.- South of England .—English Iris Mont 

Blanc.- J. W . A r .—Blue flower, Salvia patens ; white 

flower, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.- F. Harvey .—Very diffi¬ 

cult to say unless you could send us a piece of the branch, 

which w’ould greatly help us.- Bridgnorth.—White 

Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis alba).- Exeter .—Too 

shrivelled to identify. Please send better specimen 

packed in damp Moss.- Plants.—), Nepeta Mussini; 

2, Polemonium croruleum variegatuin; 3, lldianthemum 

gp.- Mi$* Wainwaring .—Lysimachia clethroidcs.- 

M. S .—Lilium pyrtnaicum- W. C. Bannister.—I, 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum ;2,Malvamoschataalba; 3, 

Campanula Rapunculus ; 4, (Enothera Fraseri.- A. T. L. 

— 1, Clematis lanuginosa var.; 2, Campanula persicifolia 

alba-plena; 3, Lychnis sp., send fresh flowers.- A. C. 

West Kent. — 1, Spinea flagelliformis ; 2, Spiraea japonica. 

- Umballa. —Astrantia major.- II. Herrington.— 

Arum Dracunculus.- Bedding Plant. —We cannot name 

florists’ flowers.- P. Etuncorth.—l, Portugal laurel; 

2, Kindly send flowers ; 3, Common Larch.- Bee. J. F. 

Llewellyn — If flowers are pure white, Magnolia conspicua 
(Yulan); if tinged with red, M. Soulangeana, and If dark 
plum colour, M. Soulangeana nigra. 

Catalogue received.-— J- M. Thorbum and Co., 
New York/U.8.A.— Preliminary Trade List of American 
Tnt ami Skrut Suit. [) r jgj|- 3 | f rcm 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1900. 

The Editor of Gardening Illustrated 
announces Photographic Competition for the 
season of 1900. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.— Small Gardens.— A prize of Five 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas 
for the best eight photographs or skotches of 
picturesque small gardens. This class may 
include town and villa gardens, rectory, manor, 
farmhouse, or cottage, or any other kind of 
small garden. 

Class 2.— Town and City Gardens. —A prize 
of Five Guineas and a Second Prize or Three 
Guineas for the best eight photographs of 
town and city gardens, including gcod effects 
from plants or trees in towns, cities, public 
gardens, squares, etc. 

Class 3.— Flowers and Shrubs or the Open 
Air.—A prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize 
of Three Guineas, and a Third Prize of a 
copy of “The English Flower Garden” for 
the best series of not lesB than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the above. These may include any plant, 
flower, or shrub grown in the open air, or tree, 
native or foreign, including also half hardy 
plants put out for the summer, and either single 
specimens or groups, or the effects resulting 
therefrom, in beds or borders. ShootB also 
of rare or beautiful plants photographed in the 
house may be included in this class. 

Class 4. — Indoor Flowers and Plants.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize or Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of 
“Greenhouse and Stove Plants” for the 
best ten photographs of indoor plants— 
greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
c ther plant s not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange¬ 
ments of such plants separately or in associa¬ 
tion with others. Window-gardening, window- 
boxes, and plants in hanging-baskets, Ferns, or 
groups of Ferns in houses may be included in 
this class. 

Class 5.—Best Fruits and Vegetables.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of “ The 
Vegetable Garden ” for the best collection of 
not loss than twelve photographs of garden fruits 
and vegetables. The fruits to bo shown singly 
or on tno branches, and not crowded on dishes. 
Also the best kinds of garden vegetables. In 
the case of vegetables the aim should be to show 
well the form of each kind, and as far as may be 
life-size, and to get good representations of the 
best garden vegetables unaer the old names, 
though we do not want to exclude real novelties 
when they are Buch. 

Class 6 .—Vases, Cut Flowers, Table Deco¬ 
rations, etc.— A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than eight photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
buttonholes, and cut flowers. Merit, natural 
grace. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
do kept opon until October 31st, 1900. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
vito competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, bar rotes , watering-pots , rakes, hoes, 
rollers , and other implements, iron railings, 
wire , or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs. The size should not be less than 
5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects should not 
be crowded. The folloicing are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

VlRHT .—The 
sum of either 

they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
2ho$en photographs. Thephotographs mey be primed on 
any good paper that r unes the.stands cU zrlv, Platino- 
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e photographs may be of objects in the ponses- 
r the sender or others ; but the smirce whence 



types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenixed and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photograph* 
should be properly toned. 

Sbcoxd .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the 
face of the photographs. This is very important. 

Third.—AW communications relating to the competition 
must be atldreseed to the Editor, 87, Southampt on-street. 
Covent-garden, London, and the class for which the 

phntrsjraphs are intended should be marked on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled " Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose. 


BOOKS for the GARDEN. 


THE ENGJJSH FLOWER GARDEN. Design 

and Plant*. With full description of all the best plant*, 
their culture and arrangement, beautifully and extensively 
Illustrated with fine engravings. Medium 6vo, 15s.; post 
free, 15s. 6<1. 

\* THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN-two vols.-half 
bound nape-green morocco—suitable for library or presenta¬ 
tion. Price one guinea nett. Henceforward the book may 
always be had in this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, containing 

nearly 700 illustrations, with descriptions, and culture of 
the Garden Vegetables of oold and temperate climates. 
8vo, 15a.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. 

Flowering and Fine-leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best 
plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12s.; 
post free, 12s. 6d. 

** A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants (not illustrated) are offered at 5e. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; or, the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Grouping op Hardy Exotic 
Plants, with a chapter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. 

,* THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, printed at 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDENING. A handbook embracing 

villa gardening in all its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By E. Hobday. 
Price 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS : Giving descriptions of 

upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
species, with directions for their arrangement and culture. 
6th edition. Cloth bound. Is. 6d.; by post. Is. 9d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - I^tin and Latin- 
English. ByWm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. **A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Timet, July 25, 1885. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full account of its culture, with special chapter 
on Apple Cookery. Price Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Trees. 

Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture in the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price Is.; by post, la 2d. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables are 
povra for market. By C. W. Shaw. Price la; post free. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand¬ 
book giving full information for the culture of fruit for 
profit. Price la ; post free, la 3d. 

GOD S ACRE BEAUTIFUL ; or, the Ceme¬ 
teries of tiie Future. Third Edition. With Illus- 
tratioua 7s. 6d.; post free, 8s. Published in a cheaper 
form, and with additions under the name CREMATION 
AND URN BURIAL. Is.; post free, Is. 2d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1900. Contains 

Alphabetical lists i :al .’Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country Scats (contain¬ 
ing over 9,000) have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to t>e the most complete ever 
published. Price Is.; by post, la 3d. 

Of all Booksellers or from this Office, 

37, Southampton-Btroet, Strand, London, W.C. 


“GARDENING” BINDING COVERS. 

Covers for binding each volume of Gardexiko from 
Vol L up to the present time are on sale, 

PRICK Is. 6d. EACH. 

Post free Is. ML well. 

Of all Booksellers snd Newsagents, or from the 
Publishing Office: 

37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

DV~ We are, in future, compelled to so to 
press s day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can ho inserted altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY mornlns 
qf t&e oak preceding the ditto of iasi}#. 


Gardening Illnsiraied. 

THE BEST PAPER FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NO JOURNAL ever started on the subject 
has been SO successful, and the 
publishers have received from the 
Trade the most gratifying letters 
as to its influence with all classes 
of buyers. 

THE FOLLOWING have been selected 
from our numerous correspondents’ 

flattering* Testimonials 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM, a regular 
advertiser in Gardening Illus- 
ted, writes : “I have pleasure in 
saying that your paper produces 

more orders and more busi¬ 
ness than all the other papers put 
together.” And again writes: 
“ Gardening gives me double the 
results of all the other five papers 
put together.” He further give us 
particulars of business traced as a 
result of three months* advertising 
in five of the leading horticultural 
journals, and from these particulars 
we deduce the following propor¬ 
tions out of ^1,000 worth of 
business :— 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED £595 

Journal No. 2. 168 

»» »» 3 ... 92 

„ „ 4. 69 

.. » 5 . 78 

£1,000 

THE ABOVE ADVERTISER concludes 
with : “I am perfectly satisfied 

that your paper still takes 

the lead, and I congratulate you 
very much upon its lasting 

success." 

THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., of 
Liverpool, says: “Gardening 

Illustrated g’iveS better 
results than all tlie other papers 
put together.” 

Mr. W. SYDENHAM, of Tamworth: 

“ I must say I find your paper 

pays me best of all, and my 

inclination is to spend all with you 
and drop the others.” 

Mr. THEODORE TURNER, of Gt. 
Sutton, Chester, says : “ There 

are only two papers which give nie 
any satisfactory return. YOUTS 
takes the lead for genuine good 
orders, and we get more orders 
from it than from all the others.” 

Mr. J. G. CLARKE, of Pershorc-st., Bir¬ 
mingham, writes : “I have the 
highest opinion of your paper, 
and have always given your firm 
a larger proportion of my adver¬ 
tising than any others, and shall 
continue to do so.” 

Mr. J. VV. COLE, of Peterborough : “ I 

have advertised in your journal for 
six years. I am fully aware 0 l 
the value Of same as an adver¬ 
tising medium, and I do not intend 
to quit advertising in Gardening 
Illustrated so long as I have 
anything to advertise.” 

Mr. W. F. SMITH, of Clent, Sourbridge, 
writes : “I have always had the 
best results from your paper.” 

Gardening Illustrated. 

THE BEST PAPER FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale of Charges forwarded on appDc*_f+ 

to the Publisher, 87, Southampton Sw*** 

Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

It is surprising that more attention has not 
been paid to the larger varieties of Red Currants, 
such as Cherry and La Versailiaise, which arc 
superior to the small old red variety so much 
grown. It may be said that some of the larger 
kinds do not fruit so freely as the smaller ones, 
but much depends upon’ the mode of culture 
and the soil.' La'Versailiaise is a favourite with 
many who desire largo .fruit,'but it is not liked 
by all growers on account'of the brittleness of 
the shoots and brandies. I have seen it stated 
that this variety is not worth cultivation, on 
account of its gross habit and loss of. shoots 
when laden with fruit. This may be prevented 
by severe pruning in winter, keeping the plants 
very dwarf, and stopping the summer growth 
in the fruiting season. By growing dwarfer 
trees there is less fear of breakage, and it is a 
simple matter to stop the strong shoots in the 
growing season. If the weak shoots are cut 
nut there will be loss fear of breakage. I do 
not know of any variety so large as this. On 
the Continent it is grown under the name of 
Belle de Fontenay, being much liked for its 
large fruit and lino acid navpur. This variety 
fruits freely on the old wood and spurs. If 
only one large red kind be grown, the choice 
should be given to the Red Cherry, a variety 
with many synonyms, and certainly one of the 
very best. The fruits may not equal those of 
La Versaillaise in size, but the crop is little 
inferior. The plant is of a dwarf habit and of 
compact growth. Red Cherry is superior to 
the Old lied, Old Dutch, anil the Cut-leaved 
variety. A few seasons ago I was advised to 
give La Constants a trial. This must be 
included iu the list of good kinds. It is a large 
fruit, and much later than any of the kinds 
named above. The fruit keeps a long time 
before it shrivels. 

There are fewer white kinds, a couple of 
varieties in most gardens being sufficient. The 
White Currant is not grown nearly so much as 
at one time, when, glass being less plentiful, the 
fruits were used for dessert. White Versailles 
is a good companion to the red La Versaillaise, 
the berries large, pure white, with a very thin 
skin. The White Dutch cut-leaved variety is 
also very good, bearing well, the fruit of good 
size and quality ; this is also known as Wilmot’s 
Large White. Though a slow grower, it 
requires to be kept pruned to get fine fruit, 
topping the trees when in rich land. There are 
others, such as White Transparent, the berries 
large and useful for dessert. For walls, 
Currants are admirably adapted, as the fruit 
can be so easily preserved from birds. G. 


NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Those who wish to have good crops of the 
finest and earliest fruits next year will have 
raised a sufficient quantity of plants to put out 
on wall borders where the soil has been well 
dug, manured, and prepared for their reception. 
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Early planting has a great influence for good 
on these plants; indeed, it is the only way in 
which the maximum of success may be obtained. 
As the plants on these borders are only expected 
to give one crop they may be put out thickly, 
and for the majority of the close-growing varie¬ 
ties lfi inches apart is quite sufficient. Royal 
Sovereign and others of its habit should be 
allowed 18 inches, as the extra distance will be 
required for air, should the season of ripening 
be a wet one. In planting take care that the 
ground is firm, either from being well trodden 
or from having been allowed time to settle 
naturally. I like to plant on ground which 
has been bastard-trenched during the previous 
winter or spring and from which a light crop 
has been taken iu the meanwhile ; indeed, one 
may take almost any sort of crop, such as early 
Potatoes, Lettuces, and even Peas, from the 
ground without doing it any harm, but I avoid 
using the plots as seed-beds for any of the 
Brassicas, as these leave the ground in a dry 
and poor condition unless they have been trans¬ 
planted quite early. .Showery weather is the 
best for carrying out planting on soil which 
will admit of the necessary treading without 
becoming pasty, but one cannot always wait for 
weather, and some soils are best left alone when 
at all wet. See that the soil about the roots of 
the young plants is in good condition as to 
moisture, then they will have what they want 
in the way of a good start. If, in lining out the 
ground, the corner of a hoe is used, take care 
that the drill thus made is not deep or, if it is 
so, that the plants are kept well up so that the 
surface of the ball is only just buried when the 
plant is made firm, for if the crowns are let too 
far into the soil either when planting or through 
settling afterwards the plants will be spoiled. 
Water well in after planting, and see that there 
is no neglect in this while the weather remains 
dry, or until the plants become established. 

Having selected for the borders the best of 
the young stock and planted them, go on plant¬ 
ing the main beds or plots. These, being in¬ 
tended to last for three or four seasons, will be 
planted more thinly than on the borders, the 
strong growers being given feet between the 
rows and 2 feet from plant to plant and the 
weaker ones 6 inches less each way. These are 
good average distances, but must not be looked 
on as arbitrary for every garden, as the character 
of the growth varies with the Boil and must be 
allowed for to suit individual cases. The crop 
for the year being over and runners obtained 
sufficient for all needs, it will be advisable to 
cut away all superfluous runners and clear them 
and the roughest of the mulching off the plots 
on which the plants are intended to remain for 
another year’s fruiting, for nothing looks worse 
than a weedy and untidy Strawberry bed after 
it has been stripped of the nets, besides which 
it is not giving the plants a fair chance to allow 
the crop of runners to remain on them any 
longer after the opportunity of clearing them 
occurs. 


N0TE8 AND REPLIED 
Thinning Apples and Pears.— Now 

that we have a good crop of Apples and Pears, 
those who wish For a few fine specimens should 


lose no time in thinning out their crops. Young 
trees are the best for producing extra large 
fruits, bub even those that are fairly Old will 
carry very greatly improved fruits if thinning 
is done in time. The size of different varieties 
varies so much that it is impossible to give any 
definite rules m to the distance apart at which 
they should be left ; but if the kinds that have 
set their fruit in bunches of from three to five 
were thinned out to one or two, the remainder 
will soon show a very marked increase in size, 
and if mulching and watering are done 
thoroughly one may expect some very fine 
fruits by the end of the season.—J. G., Gosport. 

Mildew on Vines.— I enclose a small specimen of 
my Graphs. All the hunches stem to get covered lip with 
this white mould, otherwise the crop is very heavy and 
the Vine seems healthy. I only came to this place in 
June 1st. t'p to that date the Vine had run wild or been 
neglected. Is this caused by anything wrong at roots or 
in ventilation, and is there any remedy 7—M. B. N. 

[Your (irapes are attacked by mildew, and 
the berries are also shanked, both caused by the 
neglected state of the Vines you refer to. Of 
course, you can dust the (irapes with sulphur to 
check the mildew, but in order to cure the 
shanking you will have to deal with the roots 
in the early autumn. You ought to get a copy 
of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” by A. F. Barron, 
the fourth edition of which has just been 
issued.] 

Melon notes.— ThankB to the instructions which you 
kindly gave me some time ago, and which 1 have followed 
as well as I was able, 1 have succeeded in fruiting two 
plants of Hero of Lockinge Melon in an ordinary frame. 
1 have one fruit now’ about as big as a cricket ball, the 
ocher* a little smaller, and some more, I hope, coining 
on. Will you be so good as to give me further advice on 
two points ? Is it well at this i»oint to give the plants any 
liquid-manure, and how shall I know when the fruit if) 
really ripe ? Should it ripen on the plant, or is it letter 
to cut it off a lit tie before complete ripeness, and place it 
on a shelf in the greenhouse ?—A. E. N. 

[We should not advise you to give any liquid- 
manure. Rather add rich top-dressings as you 
see the young rootlets appear on the surface of 
the bed. Give a little at a time, and be careful 
not to water too near the neck of the plant, 
otherwise you will find that the plant will go 
off. You will, when the fruit is approaching 
ripeness, find that the stem cracks away from 
the fruit. Let it ripen on the plant ] 

Fruit and the middleman.—I live in a 
hamlet in the west of England where we are all 
looking forward with dread to the abundant 
Damson harvest. It is true Plum money goes 
far to pay our rent, and set us up in store pigs. 
Yet our blessings are by no means unmixea. 
We are victims of the middleman. His game 
is to promise a certain price for a certain 
day. Should the price rise he sticks to his 
bargain ; should it fall he departs from it, and 
holds us helpless iu the palm of his grasping 
hand. The fruit is picked and will not keep. 
The huckster calls upon the meek and gives the 
lowest price. He ignores the remonstrances of 
the indignant and leaves them to see the fruit 
rot. Can any of your readers put me in com¬ 
munication with jam-factory or dye-works, so 
that to our common advantage we may deal at 
first hand with the manufacturer ? Many tons 
of beautiful fruit are spoiled every year. —Dis¬ 
contented. _ __ 

Original from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


SECTIONS OF PELARGONIUMS. 

T think an article on Pelargoniums (Zonal, Regal, etc.) 
would be acceptable to many, not no much aa to culture 
aa to the beat new varieties and their merits. I have not 
seen anything of importance on the subject in Gard&mxo 
for a long time.—D r. Callowat. 

[The garden varieties of Pelargonium are 
almost innumerable, and for convenience sake 
they are divided into various classes, but as 
some- sections readily intercross with others, 
intermediate forms crop up, hence the impossi- 
bility of drawing any hard-and-fast line between 
the different groups which are, after all, only 
arbitrary. Exclusive of the Ivy-leaved, Zonal, 
Nosegay, Tricolor, and variegated-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, often erroneously called Geraniums, 
the following terms are applied to the others : 
show, spotted, French, decorative, large- 
flowered, Regal, and fancy. 

Thu show varieties, at one time exceedingly 
popular, are not grown now to the same extent 
as was formerly tne case, the principal objection 
being the weakened constitution of some of the 
finest. A good show flower is almost round, 
with the edges of the petals smooth. The two 
upper petals of these show varieties are blotched 
with deep blackish-maroon, often to such an 
extent that they are almost entirely of that 
tint. The three lower petals must be without 
spots or blotches, while in some cares the flower 


smoothness of petal to entitle them to a place 
with the shows. As a set-off, however, these 
decorative kinds are of good, sturdy habit, with 
large clusters of bright-coloured blossoms, while 
their leafage is ample—all valuable points. 
There is no clearly defined difference bet ween 
decorative and Regal Pelargoniums, this last 
term having come into existence betw een twenty 
aud thirty years ago. It was first of all applied 
to a few varieties with an unusual number of 
thick, massive petals, the earliest examples of 
which were Captain Raikes, Dr. Masters, and 
Queen Victoria. As the term Regal caught on, 
many that had no claim to that designation 
w r ere included under the same head. When 
recently looking over a large collection of 
decorative Pelargoniums I noted the following 
as particularly good and distinct : Alice Hayes, 
white, slightly feathered lake ; Alice M. Love, 
salmon - rose ; Bridegroom, pink : Countess, 
bright salmon ; Crimson King, rich crimson ; 
Edward Perkins, scarlet; Emperor of Russia, 
maroon, light edge ; Emma Hayes, rich rose ; 
Empress of India, salmon-red ; Fimbriatum 
album, pure white, prettily fringed : Fanny 
Eden, orange scarlet: H. M. Stanley, purplish- 
lake ; Indian Prince, rich crimson: Jubilee, 
soft pink ; Ladas, maroon aud pink ; Marie 
Malet, white, marked crimson : Purity, white ; 
Purple . Emperor, purple : Queen Eleanor, 
white and bright red ; Sir Visto, scarlet edged 
white ; Vivid, scarlet ; Victoria Regina, fringed 
white flowers, good constitution ; Viola, purple- 


centres around those that represent either new 
types or a great advance on present forms, the 
scarlets, crimsons, whites, etc., having now- 
reached a stage beyond which it seems duBonU 
to go much further. Our continental neigh¬ 
bours have within the last two or three yea is 
sent us some novelties in which the petals are 
thickly dotted with a deeper tint. The best of 
these that have come under my observation are 
Oreste, pink ; Ciel Etoile, white : and Pleiades, 
lilac, the flowers in each case being dotted with 
red. None of them are particularly vigorous 
growers, but they will doubtless form the fouu 
nation of a new race. The variety Souvenir de 
Mirande, which, when first sent out some ten 
years or so ago, attracted a large amount of 
attention, has given rise to quite a new clans of 
bright-coloured and distinctly' marked varieties. 
One of the oldest and best known of this section 
is Madame Jules Chretien, whose flowers are of 
a bright rosy-scarlet, with the basal half of 
the two upper petals white, shaded with 
magenta. There are several distinct forms of 
this class, notably Menelik, Adolphe Brisson, 
Ponochkine, Comtessede Morelia, Mile. Houner, 
and Ada Negri. Varieties with double flower> 
are also represented in this group, a parti< u 
larly fine variety being Don Quichotte, while 
Huber Charron, Apoth-'oee, ami Mme. Goyeuv 
are also good A semi-double variety with 
salmon coloured blossoms (Mme. Charotte) ha* 
pleased me much, the huge floiverB being par 
ticularly noticeable. The most distinct of all 
the double-flowered Zonals is Fire Dragon, 
which has been given an aw’&nl of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The flowers of 
this are scarlet, with the edges of the petali 
reflexed as in some of the Cactus Dahlias. It 
is a striking flower, but its present pike, 
10s. 6d., is againBt its general distribution, it 
least for a time. Of 

Double-flowered Ivy-leaved kinds the 
variety Achievement boa been shown during 
the present season in Bueh condition as to be 
admired by all. This was raised by Mr. Jones, 
of Lewisham, and received an award of merit a 
couple of years ago. It i%aa said to be a eras 
between an Ivy-leaved variety and a Zonal, but 
whatever its origin it is a. fine flower. Both 
the trusses and the individual blooms are very 
large, their colour being a rich, bright rose pud. 

A sport from the popular Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, bearing the name of Mrs. Hawley, has 
gained many admirers. The grow-th of this is 
more vigorous, and the flowers larger and richer 
than in the older kind. At the Temple Show 
an award of merit was bestowed upon a semi 
double Ivy-leaved variety, Mrs. J. G. Day. 
The flowers of this are deep scarlet and very 
showy, but the leaves are particularly liable to 
be attacked by a kind of eczema, which 
frequently occurs on these brightly coloured 
forms. ] 


USEFUL WINTER PLANTS. 

It is always gratifying to know that a go»J 
healthy stock of wrintor-flnw'f'ring plants i* 
coming on. Chrysanthemums n.ro all very well 
as far as they go, but although, by striking tl"‘ 
cuttings at various dates and growing them ■<' 
small pots, they may be used for small vase an*I 
basket w-ork in the drawing-room, other thing* 
are needed that will do service when theChrysai 
themums are over. How useful Abutilons an\ 
Boule ile Neige, Darwini superbum, and teesel 
latum being as good os any for winter use. 
These, if propagated in early spring and grown 
on in intermediate quarters until warmer 
weather warrants their removal to frames and 
finally to the open air, may be grown into nice 
si/.-nl specimens the first summer, and if eut 
back the following spring and repotted when r»u 
inch of growth is mode and given the faro** 
treatment as the newly-raised batch, will n»»k* 
large bushes that will come in nin-l u-elnl 
The bright, distinct flowers of these Abutdon* 
contrast pleasingly with the glossy green foli*£ ,; 
when well grown. A mixture of good fibrouj 
loam, rather light than otherwise, with a goo * 
percentage of leaf-mould and grit and a sprink¬ 
ling of some approved fertiliser suits them well 
If the plants become in the least pot bound and 
another shift cannot be given, Btimulants mu- 
be supplied, or the leaves soon turn yellow an 
fall. Scale and green-fly are rather partial to 
these plants, and soon bring about a sickly coo' 
dition unless speedily removed. It ia n0t a 
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French Pelargonium Dr. Andre. 


has a large white centre, occasionally suffused violet: and \V. C. Boys, salmon. The pre- 
with violet. The individual blooms of these dominating colour only is given, many of the 
show varieties arc large and brightly coloured ; flowers being prettily marked and blotched. . Of 
indeed, some of the richest tints of all are to he Regal Pelargoniums, many of the older 
found in this section, but in some of the varieties aro still among the best, notably 
brightest forms few flowors^rc borne in a truss, Queen Victoria, Captain Raikes, Beauty of 
and the plant is apt to run up tall and thin. Oxton, Dr. Masters, Prince of Wales, and 
This is to a great extent the result of continuous Prince Teck. Other good kinds are Lady Duff, 
intercrossing. The principal raiser of these Bush Hill Beauty, and Mme. Gustave Henri, 
Pelargoniums for many years was Mr. Foster, all three sports from the popular Mmo. Thibaut. 
Clewer, near Windsor, whose varieties were pro- To these may be addeu Mrs. Innes Rogers, 
pagatedaml distributed by Mr. Charles Turner, of bright rosy-carmino ; Duke of Fife, purplish- 
Slough. No one seems to have followed in his lako, netted white ; Mrs. Harrison, bright pink, 
footsteps, and now varieties of show Pelargo- white veins and centre ; and Jeanne d’Arc, a 
niums are conspicuous by their absence. The semi-double blu&h-white flower. A more recent 
pick of this class consists of the following : introduction than any of the above is Per- 
Achievement, orange-scarlet; Blue Beard, pur- simmon, with enormous trusses of massive 
pie ; Conspirator, roBy-salmon ; Daisy Bell, rose ; bright orange-red flowers. When in good eon- 
Emperor William, crimson; Fortitude, rosy- dition it is one of the finest Pelargoniums w-e 
orange; Illuminator, scarlet; Indian Yellow, have, but unfortunately it is often attacked by 
orange-salmon : Martial, crimson, particularly a kind of canker, so that many plants fail to 
good habit ; Marguerite, w hite ; Miss Louisa flower in a satisfactory manner. A group of a 
Coombs, rose; Outlaw, crimson; Prince Leo- very attractive and little know'll Regal variety 
pold, scarlet : Purpureuiu, purple ; Sappho, was exhibited at the last Temple Bhow- under 
« herry-rose ; Triumph, deep Boarlet. The the name of M. Emmanuel Liais. It is not new, 
colour given is that of the major portion of the as many at the time supposed, but was sent 
flower, the two top petals in every case being from the Continent four or five years ago. The 
blotched more or less with maroon. Next comes flow-ers are large, massive in texture, and of a 
a large class by some included under the com- rich reddish-carmine marked with white. The 
prehensive title of Fancy varieties, characterised by a weak 

Decorative kinds, and by others split up habit of growth and great profusion of bloom, 
into French and spotted as well. Included ate uot at all popular nowadays, and all of 
herein are nearly all the market varieties whoi-e them are old kinds. Among 
flowers have not that regular marking or Zonal Pelargoniums the principal interest 
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who have convenience for a good hatch of 
winter-flowering Carnations, and unless ample 
time can he given to their wants during the 
summer months and a light airy house where 
they can be arranged close to the glass in winter, 
their culture had better not he attempted. 
Libonia floribunda is a most useful decorative 
winter plant, and one that well repays good 
cultivation. Nice sized plants in 44-inch pots 
may be had in one season by striking cuttings 
early in January, a few old plants being cut 
liack and placed in a brisk heat at Christmas to 
supply them. These plants make capital bushes 
if repotted and treated lil#M*ally the second 
season. If kept in the same pots the second 
year they seldom do well, being free-rooting. 
Although requiring an intermediate temperature 
during the earlier [tart of the year, Li bourns do 
best after the month of May in pits or frames, 
where they can be aired according to the 
weather. When left in a close stove atmos¬ 
phere green-fly is constantly attacking them, 
and the leaves often turn yellow and fall ofl*. 
When in free growth an occasional dose of 
diluted liquid made from sheep or cow-manure 
helps them much, also vigorous syringings when 
the pit is closed on sunny afternoons. They 
must be taken into a temperature of 50 degs. 
towards the close of Septemoer. There are few 
better things for the decoration of a warm con¬ 
servatory or for basket and vase work indoors ; 
in the latter case, however, the plants must be 
frequently chan god, or the blooms soon fall. 
Ijoani, a little dried cow manure, and silver 
“and suit them well. The old (Joronilla glam a 
with its showy Pea-shaped flowers is one of the 
most useful plants that can be named for this 
season, <loing well under exactly the same treat¬ 
ment as (’hrysanthemums, except perhaps that 
the potting soil needs to Ik? used in a somewhat 
finer state. Puttings strike readily if taken off 
with a heel as soon as a couple of inches of 
growth has lieen made, and the old plants last 
for many years if repotted occasionally. Begonia 
fuchsioides and lk Weltoniensis, the latter a 
.special favourite amongst those who have much 
indoor furnishing to do in winter, do best when 
potted in fibrous loam, a little peat, leaf-mould, 
and silver sand or road grit, preferring, like 
the I.ibonios, a warm, moist pit during the 
«ummer, where they can be treated to early 
dosing and gentle syringings overhead. These 
will also liear and enjoy a little weak liauid- 
iManure once a week when the pots nave 
Itecome well filled with roots. Eupatorium 
odoratum ami E. riparium are of very easy 
culture, rooting freely into a compound of loam, 
well-rotted manure, and rough sand. Plants 
which have grown one year should be cut freely 
back and repotted, cool treatment throughout 
suiting them best, with complete exposure from 
.Juno to October. Alt I tough the Eupatoriums 
cannot be said to be very showy, the flowers are 
light and graceful, and last well in a cut state. 


___ ligcd 

if you will te ll me what is the best time to pot on Tree 
and Malmaison Carnations. I have some going out of 
bloom now r . Would this be a good lime to do it 7— Stakt. 

[Your Carnations may be potted at once. 
Before doing so, carefully trim off any old and 
exhausted shoots, old flower-spikes, etc. Repot 
in a mixture of two-thirds good loam to one 
third leaf mould, with a liberal sprinkling ot 
sand. Alter potting, the plants may be stood 
out of doors on an asn bottom. Be particularly 
careful not to overwater till the root* are again 
active, at the same time overhead sprinkling 
morning and evening will tie of great service. | 

Fuchsias failing: (Aturn). — It is very 
probable that your Fuchsias were given too 
much water early in the season, thus causing 
many of the young roots to die off, and conse¬ 
quently the buds did not develop. Though 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fibrous-rooted Begonias. -How should I treat 
my fibrous rooted Begonia* when out of flower * 1 have 
soma fine plants which have bloomed well, raised from 
• uttings given me Iasi year. They bloomed in the early 
winter, and again now very well.— CLim>ni>. 

[Your fibrous-rooted Begonias should have 
any straggling shoots shortened back in order 
to keep them in good shape, but do not cut 
down the plants. Then repot in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, ami sand, and keep rather 
( loser than usual till the roots are again active. 
An occasional syringing will be of great service 
at this season. So treated, your plants will 
again flower well in the winter.] 

Winter-flowering Geraniums.— When should 
cuttings of w'inter - (lowering Geraniums, struck this 
month, be potted, and when removed to greenhouse 7- 
*1. B. N. 

[The cuttings should have been struck in the 
spring and the plants grown on freely duriiij 
the summer, keeping all the flowers pinched ofl 
They ought to have been standing on a coal-ash 
tied during the summer, and then in the autumn 
be moved to the greenhouse and given plenty of 
air. The cuttings struck this month if w’ell 
attended to will no doubt flower during the 
winter, and if slightly cut down and potted 
next spring and grown in the open during the 
summer, they will make fine flowering plants 
for the following winter. Maiden-hair Fern 
will not live in an unheated^iouse during .the 
winter. 1 ^. 
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sown in pots or pans as soon as ripe, nud placed 
in a frame, or it kept till spring can be sown in 
the open ground. If the greenhouse Cytisus 
racemosus, commonly spoken of as Genista, be 
the plant intended, this is struck from cuttingB 
of the young shoots taken in spring, dibbled 
into pots of sAndy peat, and covered with a bell- 
glass. They must lie placed in a shady part of 
the greenhouse. ] 

Growing Begonia Gloire de Seeaux. -Will 
you kindly give me instructions how to prow Begonia 
Gloire «le Scroll* ? What soil docs it require, and what 
temperature -dry or moist ' I l*ought a "mall plant last 
winter, it never bloomed, and has been going off ever 
since. It ban now a stem alont 1 foot high, ami green, 
but liare. 1 was greatly obliged for your information 
nlsmt IliPinanlhus puliescens, and have acted U|«on it 
satisfactorily.—Iim.i.v. 

[The better way will be to repot your Begonia 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and 


An early-flowering market Pelargonium (P. album grandiflorum). (See page 292.) 
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Fuchsias like plenty of water when the pots are 
full of roots, they are soon injured by an excess 
early in the season. As the buds are now show¬ 
ing, the plants have probably recovered from 
their check, and should now flower till the end 
of the season. During the winter give ouly 
just enough water to keep the soil from becom¬ 
ing parched, and in March turn out of the pots, 
remove a good deal of the old soil, and repot in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. If 
stood in the greenhouse after this very little 
water will be needed till the roots are again 
active, though the plants may be frequently 
syringed. 

Propagating Planta Genista.— Kindly tell me 
how to propagate Planta Genista 7—Asox. 

[If you refer to the common Broom (Genista 
or Cytisus scoparius), which under the name of 
Planta Genista figures in history as the badge 
of the Plantaganets, it is easily raised from 
seed, which ripens readily. The seed may be 


uling 

this, the warmest part of the greenhouse will 
answer the same purpose. Do not overwater at 
the roots till growth recommences, hut it will 
be a great help to syringe two or three times a 
day. Of course, it must be shaded from the 
sun. Its usual season of blooming is during the 
first three months of the year, and at that 
period a minimum temperature of 55 degs. is 
necessary to its well doing.] 

Hydrangeas.— Ought Hydrangea* which have just 
finished flowering to be repotted now or in the coming 
spring ? Ought weak shoot* which have flowered this year 
to he cut right out from the base 7 What should be clone 
with other weak shoot* where three or four have branched 
out from old wood 7 Are they belter cut out from the old 
wood or left alone t I have a fine plant in 12-inch pot 
which has flowered profusely. To what degree should it 
be pruned, and when 7— AiubVrtii. 

[A specimen Hydrangea such as yours, in a 
12-inch pot, will stand lor years without repot¬ 
ting, provided it is occasionally watered with 
liquid-manure during. ! the growRHg > season. The 
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the soil in which they are growing be well 
drained and their lower branches moulded up 
with earth as one would Potatoes. 

Bourbon Roses appear closely allied to the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, so much so that one cannot 

latter. Bourbon Rosea have ver 
loliage of rather 

are always most beautiful in autumn 
with the Teas, Chinese, 
they are our best autumnals. 
are generally produced in clusters, 
stiff, rigid growth, and larger than the Noiseties. 

typical Bourbon of the small- 


weak and exhausted shoots should be cut out in 
order to allow for the development of the 
younger and more vigorous ones, but at the 
same time not much pruning is necessary. 
The very weak shoots may be cut out right from 
the base. What little pruning is needed should 
be carried out at once, and the liquid-manure 


distinguish many of the modern kinds from the 

large shiny 
leathery tendency. The)’ 
in fact, 

and Polyantha groups, 
x Tere the flowers 
but upon 


Arniosa 

flowered section and Souvenir de la Malmaison 
of the larger-flowered. 

Hybrid Perpetuals give us those large, 
deliciously fragrant blossoms and brilliant, rich 
coloured reds, pinks, and whites which have 
become so well known. They have a very stiff 
habit of growth, thick shoots, and large foliage. 

" ’ there are 


Though termed Hybrid Perpetual 
few of the true Hybrid Perpetual that really 
appellation of “ Perpetual,” the 


deserve the tl . 

freest autumnals closely allied to them being 
the Hybrid Teas, and, though the majority are 
sweetly fragrant, there are some notable excep¬ 
tions, such as the many varieties of Baroness 
Rothschild and Victor Verdier. But of all the 
groups of the Rose these are the moat suitable 
U> the beginner, for they will thrive under con¬ 
ditions not particularly favourable to the Rose. 
To see them in their greatest beauty and magni¬ 
ficence they require rich clayey loam and plenty 
of liquid-manure during the growing season, 


Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mine. Croiuwe as a pot plant. 
(Nee pa^t* 292.) 


may be given at the same time. If you intend 
repotting, do it at once. The above remarks 
apply to the common Hydrangea (H. llortensia). 
The more shrubby-growing II. paniculata gran- 
diflora, which is now a good deal grown in pots, 
should be pruned back hard to good plump buds 
in early spring.] 


Rose-buds dropping’.— Kindly tell me what js the 
reason that so many Rose-buds fall ofT the trees without 
opening? This season scores of mine get hard and will 
not open. My trees are good and young.—S ir Fox. 

[This may occur ow’ing to a certain paralysis 
of the roots, brought about by too rhuch 
moisture or overdoses of chemical or other 
manures. Certain kinds are also much addicted 
to this bad habit. You should discard such in 


CLASSES OF ROSES. 

_ _ . ^ . and a 

•tual ? How is one sort distinguished from 

CAVKTTR. 

con- 


Wiiat constitutes a Noisette, a Tea, 

Hybrid Perj *“ 
another?—J 

[In all tribes now cultivated there 

that it becomes difficult 
in 

in another. Speak- 
* * t, 

distinguished by their 
l and their late flower- 
rsoms 

w . ious 

hence require the merest topping of 
Ainiee Vibert and 
but Marechal 


siderablo confusion, so 

for even experts to decide which should ho 
one class or which should be ' 
ing generally of the groups you ask about 
Noisette Roses 
large clusters of bl 

ing. They also usually yield their blo« 
upon the secondary growths of the prev 
summer, 

the shoots when pruning. 

Ophirie are typical Noisettes, 

Niel is also classed with this group, doubtless 
owing to its habit of yielding bundles of buds 
and blossoms that hang, as it were, like clusters 
of Hazel Nuts, the latter being termed 
“ Noisette” by the French, although some sup- 

S )se the trilie take their name from Philip 
oisette, the raiser of the first variety. For¬ 
merly this tribe was very hardy, but liter 
crosses with the Tea-9cented group have ren¬ 
dered some of them tender. Almost all of the 
Noisettes are of a climbing habit. 

Tea-scented Roses are distinguished by the 
delicacy of their colours, slender, thin growths, 
usually covered with a bloom as on a Grape, 
rich coloured and shiny foliage, so free flower¬ 
ing as to be cur most perpetual blooming Roses, 
and altogether a refined characteristic when 
compared with the other groups In this tribe 


being injured by the caterpillars of the Lackey- 
moth. Those with a whitish appearance have 
evidently been injured by thrips. You will 
possibly observe during this month several very 
small brownish moths flying about the Ro9es in 
the evening, 
will save your 

extent from the ravages of the 
Give the surface soil a di 
Another season, after pruning, 
slaked lime will not only keep these insects off 
but will also materially help the Roses, 
bore powder is also a useful remedy for ridding 
plants of these and similar insects, hut as it is 
poisonous care must be used in its application ] 

Briers budded last August. -Roses, budded 
on Briers last August, have sent out shoots 1 yard and 
1J yards long. Buds up the side have broken out into 
small branches. Shall I cut these now, or when? Will 
the tops (cut off) root in sandy soil l— T. B. 

[The varieties budded upon your Briers were 
probably of a climbing habit, they having made 
rowths as you mention. Do not 

in any way until next March. It is 

... . ... f 

t will flower in September. We 
, have given the main shoots the 
a stick, otherwise you run the risk 
of having them blown out the first gale ive get. 
As to miking cuttings from such growths, we 
think you would meet with very poor success, 
because the wood is too soft or sappy. You 
might succeed if you pinch out the point at 
once, then in two or three weeks’ time cut off 
about 1 \ foot of the growth, dividing this up 
into 'end.hs, each containing two leaf stalks. 


If you try and catch these you 
Rosos another year to a great 
irst-named pest, 
ing of soot at once 
application of 
• T, 
Helle 


such long gr 
prune them ii 
quite possible the small branches or laterals now 
bursting out 
suppose you 
support of 


majority have the odour of a newly-opened 
chest of Tea, hence their name ‘-Tea Rows.” 
As a rule, they are not so brilliant in colour and 
fulness of flower as the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 
yet for bouquets or cut flowers they are far 
superior, and also last longer when cut—in fact, 
they improve in water if kept in a cool place. 
In this tribe are found most of (ho charming 
bud Roses that are so useful for button-holes or 
sprays. The group generally is tender, but 
they can witint/fH-the sevetiftts of winter if 


Cut trusses of Zonal Pelargoniums. (See page 292.) 


good syringing with this mixture in the evening 
you will not need to discard (he Briers in favour 
of the Tea Roses ; in fact, we do not suppose 
for a moment that the aphis would disappear 
from the latttr even if you did destroy the 
Briers, unless you take some effective remedy, 
such as ^^tn’^^^cjibetl. Another excellent 
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plan of ridding Roses of aphis is to dip the 
points of the shoots where they congregrate 
into some Tobacco-water. This is far more 
effective than dusting with the powder, for then 
all the flits recede a portion of the liquid. If 
}'ou try this we think you will he pleased with 
the result. Take 1 lb. of good Tobacco-paper 
and 9teep it in 1 gallon of boiling water. When 
well steeped add I gallon of clean soft water, 
and it is ready for use.] 

Rose Crimson Rambler dying back.-l^ast 

Noveml»er 1 planted in my garden mine < 'rinisou Kimhlvr 
Ro*es. Very good, strong plants they were. They have 
now taken to (lying downwards. Could j on tell me the 
reason and what I am to do? Should I cut. off the dead 
part ? When may 1 pm in some Ro«e cuttings of Rambler ?— 
E. Flowers. 

[Newly-planted specimens of this and other 
climbing Roses often die back in the manner 
stated the first season. This is owing to the 
insufficient ripening of their growths. We 
always like to cut hack such plants in March to 
quite half their length. By so doing the wood 
is hardened and the bushes are also induced to 
break out low down, which is a necessary con¬ 
dition if one would have a bushy plant at the 
base to commence with. Cut away, by all 
means, this dead wood, and give the plants a 
good soaking at once, then mulch the ground 
round about them. Next year they will re¬ 
quire little or no pruning. If they break out 
into new growth strongly this should be pinched 
back at the end of August, which will harden 
it more than anything else. Cuttings of this 
Rose may be inserted in September. Plant 
them in deeply-dug ground, either in the open 
garden or in partial shelter among trees. 
Watch our columns for hints as to making such 
cuttings before the time mentioned arrives.] 

Roses with blighted foliage.—I forward a few' 
leaves from different dwarf Rose-trees in my garden. 
Nearly everv tree (of fifty or sixty) is blighted in same way. 
Gan you kindly' tell me cause and cure? Some were 

J danted last year, some eight or ten years back. Is the 
aujt in the soil, or does it arise from the cold spring we 
* had? Should I be right in transplanting all to another 
part of .garden ?—Wvk. 

[Rose foliage having this scorched appearance 
usu&lly appears upon neglected plants. The 
last' two or three dry seasons have favoured the 
trottblesbme little caterpillar that feeds upon 
the underside of the foliage early in the season. 
The* injury is not immediately apparent, but as 
soon as the sun gains power this burnt condition 
is manifest. The soil in which the Roses are 
growing needs working. Next autumn, about 
the end of October, lift the bushes carefully, 
cut off the branches to within a foot or 18 inches 
of their base, trim the roots with a sharp knife, 
and heel them in carefully under a north Avail 
or hedge. Then either have this plot of land 
well trenched, or prepare another plot for the 
plants. If you use the same plot in which the 
plants are now growing, skim off the surface 
soil, and either bum it or else put it in the 
bottom of the trench. As the trenching pro¬ 
ceeds sandwich as it were some cow-manure 
with the soil, also burnt garden refuse, if you 
have any. After the soil has settled down, say 
in a week or two, the bushes may be replanted. 
If you go to this trouble we believe you will be 
well repaid in healthier foliage and finer 
blossoms than plants can possibly produce when 
checked in the manner yours are at present. 
The following summer, should it be a dry one, 
give timely waterings—not a mere sprinkling, 
nut a good soaking twice a week during the 
latter part of May, and through Juno and July. 
It is also advisable to mulch the plants after 
the first watering J 

Roses opening: badly.— Kindly say in the next 
issue of Uarokm.xo 1i,lc*tratkd what la wrong with the 
enclosed two bunches of Rases ? The small red Rose has 
been many y ears in the garden here, which is in the very 
middle of the town, and suffers much from smoke. It 
generally has a very hart! middle, and the flowers never 
look healthy. The other Rose, which I bought five or six 
years ago as Maiden’s Blush, each year is covered with 
buds, but three parts of them fall off and the rest never 
develop properly. 1 often give both Roses a top-dressing 
of stable manure.— J. Smith. 

[We should say the small red Rose, which we 
take to bo a variety of the miniature Provence, 
is suffering from the want of cultivating. It is 
not reasonable to expect these old-fashioned 
Roses to go on flowering year after year without 
a rational system of thinning the growths and 
moderate pruning. Try and induce the plant to 
make new woxl. See that this new.’ vyood 
•becomes well hardened by exposure to the sun 
and air, then rid the plant of as much of the 
old wood os .you are able without unduly crip- 
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pling the plant. But although we advise you 
to do this we do not think the variety worth this 
trouble. Why not plant some of the glorious 
Tea, Hybrid Tea, and BDurbon and China Roses 
that will give you abundance of blossom from 
May to October ? The variety you have had 
imposed upon you as Maiden’s Blush is nothing 
but a Rose known as Ma Surprise, which is a 
notoriously had kind to expand. The true 
Maiden's Blush i9 quite a flat bloom, always 
opening well,and thecharming kind,“Celestial,’’ 
which is also a “ Maiden’s Blush,” has the love¬ 
liest buttonhole bud imaginable of a beautiful 
shell-pink colour. It is not of much use manuring 
a Rose unless one also pays attention to thin 
ning the growths.] 

Sweet Brier Anne of Geierstein. — ! 

This is the second best of the whole sixteen 
varieties raised by Lord Penzance. The first 
place must always be accorded to Lady Pen¬ 
zance, for it is perfectly unique in colour, but 
for brilliancy the al>ove variety is decidedly the 
brighter. Its shade of colour is identical with 
that of Gloire de Margottin or Gloire de Roso- 
manes. It is a wonderfully vigorous variety. 
This varietj r and one or two others can be used 
for hedges. If taken in hand when young, the 
growths can be bent down quite low, and in 
time a hedge 2 feet to 3 feet thick may he 


furnished with fibrous roots and carefully 
planted in well-prepared soil, there is na reason 
why the}’ should not grow as freely as bushes 
near large towns. In fact, some residents of the 
London suburbs advocate them, especially of 
the free growing, Tea scented tribes, as, being 
elevated, they contend the Rosea grow in a 
purer air. One may see any day some fine 
standard Roses in the gardens of London 
suburbs and at Kew Gardens, where they have 
to contend with almost the same disod vantages 
as the dwellers in Suburbia, there are many fine 
standard Roses to he found. As you a^k us 
which would give the best result, hushes or 
standards, supposing conditions are equal, we 
should advise you to obtain the majority as 
bushes, but intermix a few standards, or, better 
still, half standards, to provide some elevated 
colour and to dispel the formality which beds of 
bush Roses produce. If, however, your tafte 
lies in the direction of standard Roses we have 
no hesitation in saying they would grow well 
if properly attended to in this suburb of Bir¬ 
mingham. Ask your nurseryman to pick you 
out kinds that make free growth, such as Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Mme. Isaac 
Pereire, Gloire de Dijon, Homer, etc. Avoid 
the dumpy growers of the Loui9 Van Uoutte 
type ] 



Pelargonium Souv. de Chas. Turner as a window plant. (See pag^ 20?.) 


secured, which will not only give a brilliant 
effect for two or three weeks in June, hut will 
also remain a sweet-scented and substantial 
dividing line in the garden. 

Standard v. dwarf Rosea for town 
gardens.—There appears to be a deal of conflicting 
evidence as to whether dwarf or standard Rones are the 
more satisfactory under equally favourable circumstances, 
and it is laid down an a rule that the latter are abso¬ 
lutely unsuitable for planting in the suburbs of large 
towns. I should be glad, therefore, if you would give me 
your opinion as to which kind will give the Inst results, 
supposing conditions could be made equally favourable for 
both. I have made the soil in my garden retentive by the 
addition of marl in suitable proportion, and I have now 
a supply of cow-manure for the coming autumn which 
will, i think, render the ground still more suitable for 
standards. Harborne, however, is a suburb of Birming¬ 
ham, and would come under the ban mentioned above as 
regards standards, hut I think, to all present intents and 
purposes, it might he considered as a country town of 
some few thousand inhabitants, os it stands on the l>ent 
side of Birmingham, where there are no factories, and is 
separated from the city by the suburb of Kdgbaston, 
which consists almost wholly of gentlemen’s houses, some 
with spacious gardens and grounds attached, and, further, 
between Harborne and Edgbaston there are fields. Its 
situation, too, is very high, which gives it all the more 
immunity from the snroks of Birmingham Would you 
consider it a place where standards, properly attended 
to, should do as well as dwarfs Yr—If. H. 

[ rule dyvarf or hush Roses are longer 

lived, than standard-), but it is largely a question 
of suitabje varieties whether standards are a 
success or failuro. If free-growing kinds are 
budded upon healthy hedge Briers, these latter 


Rosa rugosa Blanche de Coubert.— 

This is a charming variety of Rom rugosa, in 
; which the blossoms are of that beautiful pure 
satiny white common to Rosa rugosa alba, but 
| the flowers are double, or, perhaps, semi-double 
would bo the best expression to use. The 
blossoms are certainly very charming, without 
any suspicion of lumpiness. A great deal of the 
value of U. rugosa is owing to the fact that, 
left to itself, it will form a handsome bush and 
soon attain considerable dimensions by reason 
of the sturdy suckeis, which are pushed up so 
freely. These newer varieties are, however, 
generally grafted or budded, so that they can- 
! not increase in the manner common to this 
Rose. Though plants on their own roots are, 

, of course, preferable, very good results can he 
obtained in the case of the single white variety 
by layering the shoots directly they are long 
enough, and allowing them to remain 
untouched. The result is that each rooted 
layer pushes up suckers of its own when suffi¬ 
ciently strong, and in this way a bed of the 
white variety on its own roots is soon estab¬ 
lished. * 


“The English Flower Garden and Homo 
Grounds.” A neu> and revised edition of this book 
(the eighth, OfHirt from reprints) will be issued to the 
bookseller* this iceek. In this the trees and shrubs are 
included. 
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and Nasturtiums, which form a fine mass of 
colour. Further on come the Phloxes, crimson, 
scarlet, salmon, and salmon - rose, and the 
beautiful Pentstemons—which have stood the 
winter, well mulched—and are large dumps 
with glorious spikes already. The Shirley 
Poppies, scarlet Lychnis, Heuchera sanguinea, 
Dicentras, crimson and pink Sweet Williams, 
Antirrhinums, pink Spineas, and Clove Pink 3 
come next. The splendour of a great 
mass of lilac Delphiniums is going over, but 
sido shoots arc st ill blooming, ami they look at 
their best near the tall white Foxgloves, 
Spineas, Kryngiums, (Knothera Lamarekiana, 
<K. maerocarpa, and lilac Nemophilas. My 
Madonna Lilies failed this year, so did a large 
clump of Tiger Lilies. Presently there will be 
Tritomas, Marguerites, Lobelia cardinalis, 
scarlet (JIadiolus, Glolie Thistle, late Phloxes, 
Asters, .Japanese Anemones, Statice lati- 

folia, Plumbago, and Chrysanthemums of 
various colours, which bloomed last year to the 
middle of December, In a north border I have 
a selection of l\eonies which I think are far too 
seldom grown. The new and delicate shades 
ate very beautiful. Many Irises, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, Lenten Roses, and clumps of 
favourite flowers are repeated there so as to 
prolong the season. There, too, Auriculas, 

Primulas, and spring things grow well and do 
not need to be moved as in the south border. 

A Rose border I have 
carpeted with Pansies, 

■ and another with Clove 
Pinks. I have plenty 
of Sweet Peas in many 
shades, and some fine 
Hollyhocks. At no 
time am I without 


v A BORDER OF HARDY PERENNIALS. 
Nearly three years ago I had lent to me “ The 
English Flower Garden ’’ for a few weeks. I 
hau always had a special liking for hardy peren¬ 
nials, having vivid memories of their loveliness 
in an old garden near Melrose, N.B. There the 
summer is late, and the flowers of that season 
and those of autumn bloom together in beauti¬ 
ful fashion and often with gorgeous effect. I 
longed to try the border arranged for “ colour 
effect,” although in a small garden it seemed 
ambitious ; but 1 am glad to say that it has 
been and is successful, and has given me and 
friends who have seen it great pleasure. I 
have the disadvantage of the heavy London 
clay, which I had to lighten, manure, and dig 
very deeply. It is also a disadvantage that the 
border faces south ; it is very hot and the soil 
cracks, but I mulch a great deal, and the border 
is so full of plants it is not noticed. The 
border is 90 feet long and S feet wide, and as it 
has a fence all along at the back 1 left out the 
tallest Michaelmas Daisies and Sunflowers, and 
covered the fence with Tea Roses mostly, 
which grow very luxuriantly. I have also on it 
a pure white evergreen climbing Rose, a laven¬ 
der Clematis, a purple Passion-flower, a yellow r 
Jessamine, and a Chimonanthus fragrans. The 
long branches of the Roses are allowed to wave 
about above the fence and add to the beauty 


sorts of ^weet Peas at 

rarely met with, except 
in very large collections, 
where, perhaps, they 
are kept for comparison. 
Bright, rich colours are represented by 
many very excellent varieties, the colours 
being all that could be desired. Of these 
richer shades of colour there is now a goodly 
number, and among them are to be found some 
of the most popular sorts. Of the crimson 
shades of colour none was better than Salopian, 
which is best described as a rich mulberry-crim¬ 
son, and very large and handsome. There are 
certain shadings of scarlet in this flower which 
enhance its brightness. Another excellent crim¬ 
son is Mars, which was frequently met with. It 
has large, bright, erect standards, and bold¬ 
looking wings. The colour is very rich, and the 
plant has a splendid constitution. What the 
catalogue describes as salmon-orange applies to 
a variety named Gorgeous. It is, indeed, a gor¬ 
geous flower, and, without doubt, the most vivid 
piece of colouring so far represented in the 
Sweet Peas. The flowers are not so 
large as in many others, the erect standards 
often becoming scalded or bleached in the 
earlier part of the season. Just now the 
blossoms are opening free from blemish. 
The most beautiful flow’er of all in this con¬ 
nection is undoubtedly Lady Mary Currie, 
than which there is no better example of rich 
and effective colouring combined with blossoms 
of large size. The colour may be described as 
fich orange-pink, prettily shaded rose, and 
either in the garden or when cut there is no 
more effective sort. This was probably shewn 
more often than any other kind. Its fragrance, 


A Tree P®ony. 


of the border. After the early bulbs were over 
the Day Lilies were a lovely sight, and the 
sweet white Iris, the equally iovely bronze and 
orange, yellow and lemon Iris, Wallflowers of 
the same colours, Globe-flowers, masses of 
yellow Alyssum, Polyanthus, Pansies, Aubrie- 
tias, evergreen Candytuft, Forget-me-nots, 
Primroses, Saxifrages, and gorgeous Oriental 
Poppies, dark purple, and white double Colum¬ 
bines, Anemones in all colours, and many bulbs, 
such as Fritillarias, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Soil las, 
Grape Hyacinths, Triteleias, and several kinds 
of Narcissus and Spanish Iris. The Gentians, 
to my sorrow, will not grow here, and I had 
some trouble with Phlox setacea, but I have 
now got a splendid mass by putting stones over 
the ground, and the plant has now nearly 
covered them. Then followed w'hite Fraxinella, 
St. Bruno’s Lilies, double white Pyrethrums, 
Antennaria tomentosa, Mrs. Sinkin9 Pink, Iris 
ochroleuca, Jacob’s Ladder (Polemoniura), 
Scabiosa caucasica, Campanulas lilac and white, 
of all heights, from pyramidalis to carpatica, in 
great masses, lavender and purple Pansies, a 
very handsome lavender Delphinium with brown 
eye, (Enothera marginata, lots of Mignonette, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Tobacco-plant, Aspara¬ 
gus, “Cherry Pie,” and Sweet Verbenas, 
also in the border. The yellow CEnotheras were 
very lovely a week ago, and near them are tall 
orange Day Lilies, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, 
Iceland Poppies, Thalictrum9, Chrysanthemums, 
lemon Antirrhinums, Verba9cum, Eschscholtzia, 


Codonopsis ovata.— This pretty Bellflower lacks 
the rif'h blue colour of most Bellflowers, but lias a quiet 
beauty of its own. Its large drooping flowers, borne 
abundantly on strong erect stalks, are of the palest blue 
Bhnde externally, but the inner base of the flower is most 
distinct with a zone of rich yellow' surrounding the black 
stigma. It is a good plant for the rock garden. 
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too, is superb. Of rose-coloured sorts Prince of 
Wales is a beautiful example, being a rose- 
self of intense colour and capital form. The 
sprays of blossom are very handsome, often 
carrying as many as four individual flowers. 
The new Lord Kenyon came into favour too, 
this being a rose-magenta flushed crimson 
flower. This variety was placed first in the 
class for one bunch of any rose coloured variety. 
Flowers of a pink colour were represented by 
two exquisite sorts. lively is one of the most 
popular of this colour. The standards are of a 
pleasing shade of pink, the wings deepening 
into a rose colour. The flowers are large and 
freely pnnluced. Prima Donna is the other 
flower of this colour, and may fairly lay claim 
to be a kind of more than ordinary merit. It is 
one of the prettiest of the soft pink Sweet Peas, 
the blossoms being large, and it frequently 
develops four flowers on each spray. Of 
lavender-coloured varieties there was an abun¬ 
dant supply, but the varieties were so very 
timilar that the mention of two will suffice. 
New Countess is very fine, developing large 
flowers with erect standards of pale bluish- 
lavender, the wings slightly tinted mauve. 
Lad}' Grisel Hamilton is similar in colour to the 
last-named, but in this case the flou'ers 


sent the colour at its best. The blossoms are 
of a soft rosy-lilac colour, of large size, good 
form, and often three blooms are carried on a 
spray. Venus struck one as being excellent, 
the colour salmon buff, the standards shaded a 
beautiful rosy pink. C. A. H. 


THE SWEET PEA AND THE GARDEN 
PEA. 

By invitation a number of gardeners anil others 
interested in gardening visited Messrs. ('arter s 
seed grounds at Mortlake last week to inspect 
the varieties of the Garden Pea and the Sweet 
Pea, which are grown for the purposes of testing. 
The soil of the garden is very light and rests on 
gravel, so that a shower of rain every day, with 
an extra dose once or twice a week, would not be 
regarded altogether as a misfortune. The wet 
weather of the present season, therefore, has 
been somewhat in its favour, and really splendid 
crops of Peas were to be seen in the trial rows. 
It may, perhaps, boas w’ell to explain that these 
rows fcervoan im portant purpose besides enabling 
an easy comparison to be made between the 
different varieties thus grown side by side, for 
they represent larger crops grown elsewhere, 
and are carefully watched in order to detect 


It will be more profitable to mention a few 
kinds which attracted the general attention of 
the visitors. There w-as a selection from Duchess 
of Albany, which proved a very abundant 
cropper ; a blue-seeded selection from Sunrise, 
which is evidently a prolific market Pea; 
and Pride of the Market, a good dwarf Tele¬ 
graph, whose name wc understand has prevented 
its merits from being appreciated by the private 
grower, who naturally avoids what he takes 
; to be a “ market/’ variety. Abundance justified 
its name, hut. it is a variety for tropical climates, 
where it is found to answer admirably. Daisy 
is a fine dwarf, of sturdy habit, an early main- 
crop of much merit. There were several rows 
I of Telegraph and selections therefrom. This 
Pea is now very popular in Yorkshire, w here we 
believe it originated. A dw'arf Telephone pro¬ 
duced very large pods, and w’as of excellent 
habit. There were one or tw’o samples of the 
“ Mange-tout ” Peas, which can be eaten entire, 
shell and peas, and are sometimes cooked whole, 
sometimes sliced like French Deans. It 
is not easy to understand why these have not 
become popular in this country. The shell is 
very sw’eet and tasty, and the pods are well 
filled. One kind W’as named the Come de Delier 
or Ram’s horn. French Canner is a preserving 
Pea of the kind sent over to England 
in such quantities for “out of season ” 



use. 

But it was the Sweet Pea that 
formed the main attraction to the 
visitors, and the rows of this charming 
and now popular flower were a very 
pretty sight. Here, again, it iH 
evident that the varieties are multi¬ 
plied unnecessarily. Kow after row 
could be seen, bearing different names, 
but indistinguishable from one Another 
except on close inspection, and some¬ 
times not to be distinguished even 
then. Certainly, for garden pur¬ 
poses no one would ever need more 
than one from each group, for the 
differences were mostly variations in 
shape of the standards, or in shades 
of colour so delicate that unless two 
blooms were placed side by side they 
seemed identical. There were no two 
opinions as to the exceeding beauty of 
most of the kinds, and the shades of 
colour, running from jnire w’hite up 
to vivid crimson, justified the favour 
with which the Sweet Pea is now- 
regarded in English gardens. Among 
the whites w-ere Emily Henderson, 
The Bride, and Fairy Queen; Mrs. 
Eckford was pointed out as the near¬ 
est approach to a yellow Sweet Pea 
in existence; Venus is a nice buff; 
Gorgeous a fine red bloom. Lovely, 
Catherine Tracey, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Prims Donna, Royal Rose, and Adonis 
Tree Pseony in garden of the Court Farm, Hawkesbury, Olo’ster. From a photograph by Miss Jenkinson, are of various shades of pink and 

Eastwood, Falfield. (See page 29($.) rose ; Invincible Seal let is a very fine 

variety, and so is Firefly, which is of 
the same hue, but with a tinge of 
violet. Pink Cupid, a vtrydwaif Sweet Pea, 
and another variety nearly double, are worthy 
of mention ; Violet Queen is a variety brought 
out in 1878, and still grown. Some idea of the 
extent of the cultivation of this flower may be 
gathered from the fact that Messrs. Carter 
have during eighteen months handled no less 
than thirtv-one tons of Sw’eet Pea seed ! A 

f iance at the fine show’ of Lettuce was follow-ed 
y luncheon, after which Mr. McDonald read a 
brief paper on the Sweet Pea. He pointed out 
that the first Sw'eet Pea of which there is any 
record came from Sicily in 1690, and it was first 
flow'ered in this country in a garden at Enfield, 
which still exists. The variety Painted ’Lady 
is first mentioned in a catalogue in 1778. The 
firm obtained a first class certificate in 1883 for 
a plant raised much earlier—in 1860—but the 
first first class certificate granted fora Sw'eet 
Peaw-as that given for Scarlet Invincible on the 
11 th July, I 860 . It was described in the firm’s 
catalogue in 1866, where appeared the first 
illustration of a Sweet Pea he had been able to 
trace in any seedsman’s catalogue, and they had 
a good deal to do with its introduction to the 
public. Violet Queen w-as considered the fore¬ 
runner of the types now so popular. It was 
illustrated in colours in Carter’s catalogue for 
1878—four years before Mr. Eckford got a 
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are hoodtd in form, the standards looking 
very pretty when fully developed. Navy 
Blue is the most striking of the deep blue 
flowers, but, like other highly-coloured kinds, 
is often bleached in unfavourable weather. 
There is a Navy Blue sent out by Buriiee which 
is a much deeper and better coloured flower, and 
where possible this should be acquired. Black 
Knight and Stanley are the two best sorts of a 
maroon colour. The colour is clear and shiny, 
the flowers large, and the standards erect. If 
only one variety is wanted preference should be 
given to Black Knight. Of white sorts there 
are two which stand out above all others. The 
first is Sadie Burpee, which is indeed a giant 
W’hite flow-er, and to which the highest praise 
must be given. The flowers are very refined, and 
the point of the wings is slightly tinted brown. 
Blanche Burpee still retains its position as being 
a flower of exquisite whiteness. The beautiful 
circular, erect standards and wings of this make 
it a most distinct and refined flower. Among 
the primrose or rich cream colours Queen 
Victoria takes a leading position as a beautiful 
pale yellow-, with erect standards and good form, 
and Mrs. Eckford is also another ot a similar 
shade of colour, developing blossoms of good 
form. Of a lilac shade there are few really 
good flowers, and Colonist may be said to repre. 
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“rogues.” As soon as a “rogue” or stray 
plant—that is, for this purpose one not belong¬ 
ing to the particular variety planted—is dis¬ 
covered, means are at once taken to remove all 
similar plants from the corresponding field crop. 
This is one of the measures taken by careful 
seedsmen to keep the stock true, and its neces¬ 
sity became obvious on inspection. Wonderfully 
“even” were the rows for the most part, but 
here and there a “ rogue ” made its appearance, 
in some cases differing from its companions only 
in habit; in others, a plant of an entirely 
different character, and, as Mr. D. McDonald 
explained, long before this visit the field 
plots had been cleared of all the undesirable 
occupants, so that there should be no possibility 
of tneir seed becoming mixed with that for 
whose sake the crop w-as planted. An inspec¬ 
tion of the very numerous varieties gave rise 
to the reflection that the marvel was not that 
seedsmen sometimes make mistakes, but that 
errors were not more frequent; but a further 
conclusion w-as that the list of varieties of Peas, 
like that of many other garden plants, is far too 
long. If only the best one-tenth of the kinds 
tested were preserved, and the rest destroyed, 
probably no one among gardeners and consumers 
would be a penny the worse off. It would be a 
useless task to enumerate the varieties. 
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certificate for his Sweet Pea. The Queen was 
one of Mr. Eckford’s introductions'and it 
evidently had in it the blood of Violet Queen. 
Mr. Eckford had done a lot for the Sweet Pea, 
and it was to be hoped he had obtained the due 
reward of his labours. Some writers on Sweet 
Peas had U3ed illustrations centuries old, but 
these were not illustrations of the Sweet Pea, 
but of the Everlasting Pea. The first, true 
illustration was PlukennetL’s, in the herbarium 
at South Kensington. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. McDonald for his paper, 
and to the firm, on whose behalf Mr. Beale, jun., 
responded, terminated the gathering. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gypsophlla panlculata. — Where cut 
flowers are in request during the hottest part of 
the summer this beautiful light, feathery flower 
should be largely grown, for it withstands heat, 
and gives a light, pleasing look to any vase or 
stand in which it is used. I find it succeeds far 
the best when treated as a biennial. Sow the 
seed thinly in drills in May, and let the young 
plants grow on through the summer without 
any transplanting, for they form very stout, 
underground root-stocks, and the next year they 
send up a perfect cloud of flower-heads. The 
blooms are very tiny, but the quantity that 
may be gathered from a small bed is very great, 
£nq «£ther by day or artificial light they are 
t very, effective.—J. G., Oosjx>rt. 

: A blue garden. —I am much interested in 
the article signed “ A. B.” in Gardening 
•Illustrated on blue flowers, and would very 
much like to know particulars as to times of 
'planting different flowers mentioned, etc., or if 
some should be grown from seed, and if a border 
facing north would be too cold for south of 
Ireland or nut, or if a border facing east or 
west would be better? Also are the Forget- 
me-nots the common spring sort, or are there 
particular good kinds which would be better? 
Would the autumn months be the best time to 
start the border with a prospect of having some 
flowers next spring and summer? Also are 
* Delphiniums, common dark blue and Bella¬ 
donna, the best ?—K. G. 

Tuberous Begonias.— I have raised some hundreds 
of Begonias from seed, and the plants now pricked out 
into boxes are in a frame, well shaded, but with all the air 
possible. Is it too late to prick them out into a bed in the 
open ? I am doubtful how to proceed, and I also want to 
know how to manage them dining the winter. Will these 
little plants have made bulbs large enough to store dry, 
as I do with my old ones? I want them for bedding next 
summer.— Emily M. Prrcival. 

[The best plan now will be to pot them on 
into small pots, still keeping them in the frame. 
Keep them close for a week after pitting, and 
then expose to the air.. When they die down 
in the autumn you can store them away, pots 
and all, for the winter. Shake them out next 
spring and Diant in a frame, using a mixture of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and loamy soil. They will start 
away freely, and can be planted out with nice 
balls of soil into their permanent quarters for 
the summer. ] 

Growing Violets.— During the end of this spring 
and the beginning of summer I started a new Violet-bed. 
I have chiefly the sort called Czar. They are planted in an 
open field facing south. What I do not understand about 
them is, that most of the plants (those which were planted 
about the end of May) have very long runners. Ought 
these runners to be cut off or left on the plants?— Sunny 
South. 

[Certainly cut off all the runners from your 
Czar Violets, as by so doing you will help them 
to concentrate strength on the production of 
strong crowns. Give the plants a liberal over¬ 
head watering each night whilst dry weather 
lasts, as that will check red-spider, w hich ruins 
the leaves. You will also do good if you have 
any old decayed or very short manure to spread 
it about amongst the plants. Failing that, when 
rain comes give a liberal dressing of soot to be 
washed in. Even any old pot-soil, strewn 
amongst the Violets, or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse 
will greatly help them. Of course, in your 
Cornish home the atmosphere may not be so dry 
and parching as it is near London.] 


Planting Tufted Pansies.— Your corre¬ 
spondent, “ K. G.,” wishes to have next spring 
beds of Tufted Pansies. I should like much to 
recommend Sweet Lavender for a mauve bed, 
Ardwell Gem as the best yellow. Son of the 
Brook is also a splendid yellow and white, and 
-I anq. very pleased with the pretty pink William 
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Neil. I have grown all these for beds from 
cuttings, but now, having plants, I pull the 
old plants to pieces and replant every autumn. 
Sweet Lavender, planted just far enough apart 
all over the bed to allow room for Polyanthuses 
and Tulip9 for a spring bedding effect, is charm¬ 
ing. Then in June, without moving the 
Pamies, I take up the Primroses and bulbs, put 
in a little good fresh soil, and plant, with 
Begonias. Scarlet Lolndia and llyacmlluiHcan- 
dicans make an effective centre, or indeed a 
good plant of Golden Privet, or a well-grown 
Aralia, plunged in a pot, looks well. Fuchsias 
in the same way, dotted amongst the Pansies, or 
the variegated-leaved Ophiopogon, are pretty. 
Indeed, with a little taste and thought before¬ 
hand, there is no end to pretty combinations of 
colour. If all seeds and faded flowers are daily 
removed from the Pansies, and occasionally in 
hot weather a good watering given, I find they 
go on flowering for months— much longer than 
any other sort of plant. The aim and object 
must be to choose kinds that are really tufted, 
of a short bushy growth, and good bloomers ; 
and the ones I have mentioned are certainly all 
this. Florizel is also lovely, and the pretty 
brown and yellow Jackanapes. The Violettas 
also make lovely beds, especially Canary Bird, 
Queen of the Year, etc.— Emma E. St. Paul, 
Rifton. 

Propagating Polyanthuses.— I shall be obliged 
if you will give me directions how to treat my Polyan¬ 
thuses. Last year all I then had died, apparently in 
consequence of not being divided after blooming. This 
was omitted, thinking to do it this spring. A new lot this 
year seems to threaten to go in same way. Am thinking 
of removing them to more shady part of garden, ana 
dividing the roots, as some of them seem to need separa¬ 
ting into a dozen or more.— Ignorant. 

[The best course in dealing with garden Poly¬ 
anthuses is to sow seed every autumn. Vi r e 
prefer to do so about the last week in August, 
thinly, on a small bed in the open ground, 
watering and shading it during dry, hot weather. 
If the seed be of the same season's saving so 
much the better. The plants remain in the beds 
all the winter and are strong to plant out in 
April. They bloom very finely the following 
year. Old plants are apt to become disrooted 
and die. We hardly advis^ you to lift yours 
and divide them just now% as there is a great 
risk. Better keep them liberally watered until 
new growth is made in the autumn, then lift 
and divide them, giving them deep, well- 
manured soil. If transplanted now, unless w-ell 
shaded and constantly watered, the plants might 
die. ] 

Nasturtiums failing’.—I should be very grateful 
to you if you could give any suggestion as to the cause of 
my repeated failures to grow Nasturtiums of the ordinary 
dwarf variety. This year I bought some mixed seed, anil 
did not sow until all fear of frost was over. The seeds 
came up well, and have made large, bushy plants, but 
almost without exception the flower-buds shrivel up almost 
as soon aB they are visible. Some of the soil in the garden 
i9 good, other parts are poor, but the effect on the flowers 
is just the same wherever I plant them. Last year 1 had 
Just the same experience, but, curiously enough, a mass of 
dwarf Empress of India Nasturtium always blooms well. 

I should he so glad of advice, as it is a great disappoint¬ 
ment to have a border of thick green leaves instead of the 
brilliant colour I was expecting. The garden is open and 
sunny. —J. A. Branson. 

[The failure on the part of dwari Nasturtiums 
to bloom in your garden is not the fault of the 
seed, but must result from some purely local 
cause. It is all the more strange that the dark, 
common variety should do so well with you 
whilst other colours fail. It would seem as if 
either wood-lice or earwigs ate off the flower- 
buds from the lighter colours, or else that some 
local gaseous atmosphere injured the light ones 
and did not affect the dark ones. You should 
try another year, when the plants make strong 
growth, to pick off some of tne leaves and thus 
check crossness, as that may conduce to bloom¬ 
ing. Sometimes this flowerless growth arises 
from the soil being too rich or too much shaded. 
No definite cause can be assigned. ] 

Asters turning black.—I enclose three Asters. 
Can you give me the cause and remedy for rnv Asters 
withering and turning black in the stem? I have lost 
fully SO per cent, this season. I lost several in the same 
beds last season. 1 dusted the ground a fortnight ago 
with soot, but with the same result. I have planted 
several vacant places with Zinnias and Antirrhinums, 
which are growing well.— Blighted. 

[Your plants have been attacked by a fnngus 
pest, an insidious foe that is giving a lot of 
trouble in the garden this year, and not only in 
the garden but in the greenhouse, too. Unfortu 
nately there is no remedy, and, indeed, any 
help must be in the way of preventive measures, 
for the moment the plant is attacked by the 


fungus the latter encompasses the whole plant, 
and so permeates the stem and tissues that the 
plant is virtually dead the moment of the 
attack. The Aster, moreover, appears peculiarly 
liable to these attacks, the dwarf leafy growth, 
the close association of, leaves with the earth, ali 
helping the pest to do its deadly work. The 
hairy nature of the plant forms, so to speak, a 
resting place tor the fungus, and the natural 
heat and moisture arising from the soil after 
these tropical hot days hasten the attack. All 
you can do is to avoid late watering, anil par¬ 
ticularly sprinklings of water that wet the 
lowest foliage and leinuin long damp. The only 
possible preventive is to springe with sulphur 
black sulphur for preference. Take a double 
handful of this, mix gradually with soft water 
into a thick mustard like paste, then add 
more water by degrees. This will be sufficient 
for J gallons of water, which should be boiling, 
or nearly, for the mixing. Dissolve two large 
tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, mix all together, 
and Bpray the plants, at the base especially, not 
later than 4 p.m. In planting another year 
remove a few of the very lowest leaves, and 
early dust about the plants and stems some 
freshly air-slaked lime.] 

Delphiniums failing.—I haw a row of Delphi¬ 
niums planted under a rather tali hedge facing north ; 
some of them get hardly any sun, and only about half 
have flowered, and these are leggy and poor. They were 
good strong roots when put in. Would it he best to’ trans¬ 
plant them into a sunnier position, or is there any chance 
of their doing better next year ? The roots were planted 
3rd May.— Nbsbit. 

[In the first place you transplanted these 
things much too late, or even if you purchaser! 
them, and planted at the time stated, it was too 
late to insure a respectable flowering this yeAr. 
As regards the chances for another \ ear this all 
depends on the soil. We would not have select/: rl 
the proximity of a tall hedge did we wish to do 
justice to these fine plants. We think, there¬ 
fore, you had best replant them. Here are a 
few hints for your guidance. Do not plant in 
winter or even late autumn, but if you decide 
to do it this year get it done 9ome time in the 
second half of September. If not possible then, 
defer it till the first week in March ensuing. 
Then if the plants are small, freshly purchased, 
you may transplant bodily, burying the top of 
the crown *2 inches underground. If old clumps 
you had best reduce them to plants not larger 
than 4 inches or o inches through the crown 
tuft. The beat results are obtained in the year 
after planting usually, and by planting pieces 
with three or four crowns each, not more. 
Such plants give a fine spike in the year of 
planting, but these bear no comparison with the 
spikes twelve months later. Finally, plant 
quite firmly. Delphiniums delight in rich fare, 
and you can neither dig too deeply nor enrich 
your soil too much for these plants. Do not 
bury the manure in great heaps about the 
plants. Say you were planting a group 3 feet 
across. Your best plan would be to take out all 
the soil to IS inches deep, or rather more. Now- 
put in half a harrowful of six months’ stocked 
cow-manure, a few spadesful of soil following, 
and incorporate the whole together. At 9 inches 
deep half the quantity of manure, and do like¬ 
wise, finally planting half - a - dozen young 
plants over this area. This and plenty of 
moisture in dry times will give grand spikes of 
these noble flowers.] 

Autumn-sown annuals.— Although my 
experience on this subject is rather limited, "I 
should like to add it (such as it is) to that 
recorded by your correspondent, “ Denham,” in 
a recent issue of Gardening Illustrated. 
Last year, owing to the unexpected appearance 
in one of my borders of two or three self-sown 
Balsams, which were producing a fair number of 
perfectly double flowers, I resolved to try an 
autumn sowing of them, and accordingly, in 
October, I sowed in the open about a dozen and 
a half of seeds of the previous year’s ripening. 
The result—so far as can at present be judged— 
is a perfect success. I have a nice lot of sturdy 
branching plants. They have not, of course, 
flowered yet, but they promise well. As regards 
natural “ autumn-sown ” annuals, however, I 
can enter into a little more detail. I have 
capital specimens of the following now in bloom : 
Antirrhinums in abundance ; Candytuft, Cen- 
taurea cyanus, Chrysanthemum, annual white 
and yellow; Godetia, very fine flowers; lleli- 
chrysum, Lavatera. Although these lait have 
not yet attained their full growth they are 
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4 feet 4 inches high, and are bearing in profusion 
rose-coloured flowers measuring from .’1 inches 
to 4 inches across ; Giant Sunflowers are all 
over the place ; Sweet Peas ; Poppies, com- 

S rising French, Shirley, double C&rnation- 
owered, Mikado, and Iceland : and Salpiglossis. 
The Salpiglossis is, perhaps the least successful 
o l all that I have named ; so far, at least, as 
the. blooms are concerned, for no fault could 
possibly be found with the freedom with which 
the seed came up. The circumstances of this 
case are peculiar. To my certain knowledge 
there was not a single plant in my garden last 
year that produced a fully developed flower— 
that is to say, one that had petals. This may 
raise the rather curious question as to what 
constitutes “a flower,” but leaves room for 
doubt that, so far as concerns the production of 
seed possessing the capability of germination, 
petals are not necessary, in some cases at all 
events, for I must say I have never Come across 
an instance of similar behaviour on the part of 
any flower other than the Salpiglossis. I think 
that, from the remarks with which I have 
ventured to trouble you, it may safely be in¬ 
ferred that in the ease of such annuals as may 
fairly be considered hardy, the more closely the 
ordinary process of Nature is adhered to in the 
matter of seed sowing, the greater will be the 
measure of success obtained.—E. B , Stevenage. 

Sweet Peas from cuttings. — An 

experiment of considerable importance to 
growers of Sweet Peas has been carried out 
during the earlier months of the present year, 
and also has been proved to be a success. Now 
that so many Sweet Pea growers make up a list 
of novelties each season, claiming for each new 
variety some special feature, and who in return 
charge a goodly figure for a limited number of 
seeds, the grower who has facilities for propa¬ 
gating from cuttings raised in the first instance 
from seeds may increase his stock with very 
little trouble. Mr. H. J. Jones, of Rvecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, has demonstrated the fact 
above referred to, and since the earlier months 
of the year has raised a capital supply of the 
new Sweet Peas of the present season. A rough 
propagating frame erected on the bench of a 
warm greenhouse, the frame being kept in a 
humid condition by covering the top with large 
sheets of glass, has enabled him to raise a series 
of batches of nice healthy-looking little plants. 
The cuttings were dibbled into small pots of 
fairly light soil, and always kept fairly moist. 
Under such conditions the cuttings were not 
long in rooting, and subsequently they were 
hardened off slightly and potted on from time 
to time. Plants of the .Sweet Peas in pots which 
were flowering quite freely have been exhibited 
by Mr. Jones this season, and among these 
same plants are some of the newer sorts raised 
from- cuttings in the manner above described. 
We need no longer give ourselves any concern 
regarding the few plauts wo are able to raise 
of any particular novelty, as by taking the 
$eeds in hand in good time we can commence to 
propagate by cuttings as early in the spring¬ 
time as our cirgumstances will permit, and by 
these means we may be in possession of quite a 
large stock of the newer kinds, which we should 
have to wait another season for without the 
adoption of the method here described.—C. 

White Stock Grace Darling. —This is 
one of the new Stocks that has fully justified all 
that was said of it. It is now in full bloom, 
and a more lovely sight than a good-sized bed of 
it would be difficult to find. Having purchased 
some packets of seed I sowed them in boxes and 
set them in a cool-house in February, and as 
soon as the seedlings were large enough to 
handle they were pricked off into pots and 
boxes. I find that Stocks are greatly benefited 
by being pricked off early, for they form a sort 
of long tap-root, which, if left undisturbed until 
the plant gets laige, gets very thick and strong 
and the plant suffers by transplanting. If this 
is done while the plant is small a lot of fibrous 
roots are formed, and the plants take to the soil 
quickly after planting. This has been a very 
favourable season for such plants as this. I am 
'now cutting splendid pure white heads of bloom, 
for when the central spike is cut the side shoots 
quickly develop into good heads. This sort has 
been carefully selected, for quite 80 per cent, 
are doubles, and those who have not grown it 
should lose no time in getting it, as I consider it 
one of the best thii 
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A FERN WALL. 

All people love the Maiden-hair Fern, but few 
seem to be successful in growing it. I have 
been so fortunate that I feel sure some of the 
•eaders of Gardening may like to hear of mj’ 
Fern wall. It is just now, as its name implies, 

‘ Fern wall.” The Ferns are planted in 
earthenware tiles, which were originally got I 
from a firm in Harrogate, named Arthur Booty 
and Co. (now, I hear, non existent.) The tiles 
are made with two holes in each to enable them 
to be secured to the wall by galvanised nails. I 
Each tile is 1 foot in length, and they are nailed j 
side by side to the face of the wall you wish to 
cover. I have five rows in all, one under the ( 
other, but the tiles are now completely hidden ' 
by the overhanging fronds of the row overhead, i 
As regards soil, I use a rich garden loam, mixed 
with peat, leaf-mould, and some silver sand ; 
but I think the real secret of success is not so 
much the soil as that the Ferns find their 
natural element in the old mortar wall to which 


Rust on Rose trees.—I enclose some leaves picked 
from one of my Rose-trees. Can you tell me the name of 
the disease arid the best manner of treating the tree, 
which, I am sorry to say, has been too much crowded in a 
border this year ' The disease has only lately made its 
appearance, and the tree has bloomed ioinewhat poorly — 
Hknry S. Clohk. 

[Your Rose-bush has Ireen attacked by the 
“ Kose-rust” fungus (Pragmidium subcortica- 
tum), a very common pest in England. The 
bush, having been, as you say, “ too crowded in a 
border,” probably rendered it more susceptible 
to the attack of the fungus than it would have 
been otherwise. Pick off and burn the affected 
leaves, and in the autumn collect and burn all 
the fallen leaves, or the bush will run a great 
risk of being attacked next year. Early next 
spring, before the buds open, spray the Rose very 
thoroughly with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper, dis¬ 
solved in J gallons of water. The ground near 
the plant should be well wetted with the same 
solution so as to kill any spores that may be in 
the ground. If, notwithstanding these precau¬ 
tions, the leaves next season 
are again attacked, at once 
spray the bush with Bor- 
(leaux-mixture, nottoostrong, 
and remove and burn the in¬ 
fested leaves.—G. 6. S. 


the tiles are secured, and they luxuriate and 
thrive in a wonderful manner. 

About the watering one must use his own 
discretion, according to the weather and time 
of year. My Ferns are never watered more 
than three times a week in the hottest weather, 
the tiles holding the moisture. In winter they 
are often left for weeks without water. It is a 
common fault to give too much. 

I find Adiantum cuneatum the best and 
hardiest. I have it in a cold-house with no 
artificial heat at any time. Even during this 
past severe winter the plants never suffered, 
although there were 10 degs. or 12 degs. of 
frost outside. Some of your correspondents 
recommend liquid-manure. 1 have never tried 
any. Nor do I believe in cutting down the 
fronds till they die naturally. I have made a 
new Fern wall this last spring. It is made 
of pitch Pine boards instead of tiles. The 
Ferns are getting on very well in it and making 
a good show. If any correspondents would like 
further information on the subject I shall be 
only too happy to write again. 

(Mrs ) 1>. Halt* 

Grove-hill , Passage West, Co. Cork. 

[The illustration we give tc-:lay shows a wall 
made with the tiles referred to above.—En ] 


Caterpillars attack 
ing trees (M. A. B.).— 
You do not say what kind 
of trees are attacked, or 
what the caterpillar is like, 
which renders it much more 
difficult to advise you pro¬ 
perly. In reply ,to your 
first question-—presuming 
that the' pests, .are cater¬ 
pillars and* not grubs, and 
_ that the trees are fruit-trees 

* and not f<(reSt£.trees the 
parent,moth lays her eggs in 
sdbie nrevice’ of the bark, 
and 1 the y<piing ^caterpillars 

* begin at once to ’ burrow 
into the stem, and'it is not 
until it is well inside the 
tree that its presence is 
noticed by the exudation of 
sap and the droppings of the 
insect. (2), I do not think 
that merely blocking up the 
entrance hole with clay 
would kill the inmate. (3), 
The caterpillars as a rule do 
not leave the tree, but become 
chrysalides in the course of 
two or three years at the 
entrance to their'burrows, so 
that the __ moth Kvheh ‘it 
emerges can easily gain the 
outer air. (4), The recog¬ 
nised methods of cure are the 
use of a wire in the way that 
you have tried, injecting by 
means of a syringe with a 
fine nozzle paranin-oil or 

strong Tobacco-water into the burrow, and 
immediately closing the orifice with well- 
kneaded clay, putty, or grafting-wax, or stuffing 
tow soaked in tar, paraffin-oil, or Tobacco- 
water, as far into the hole as possible, closing it 
as before.—G. 8. 8. 

Foliage of Rose-trees destroyed. Within 
the last fortnight my Roses, to the number of 200 healthy 
plants, have been suddenly attacked by countless myriads 
of caterpillars, of a kind I have never Reen before. They 
are all of the same size, A inch long, pale green tinged with 
vellow, rather flat, blunt head, and lie stuck flat against 
the underside of leaf. They do not eat holes, hut absorb 
all the green matter of leaf, and leave a desiccated 
skeleton. Some trees have not a single green leaf left; all 
are more or less affected—even grand Dew shoots with 
blooms (one a Viscountess Folkestone) 8 inches across. 
From the small size of caterpillars, colour, and manner of 
feeding, the creatures escaped observation, the condition 
i of trees l>eing attributed to other sorts of blight, of which 
j there is abundance, or the great heat, as we have had little 
1 or no rain here for some time past. 1, What can I do to 
destroy this pest? 2, And to prevent recurrence next 
! year, for it is possible the chrysalis may be formed already 
I and fallen on the soil. 3, Will the total destruction of 
leaves kill the Rose-trees altogether ? — As Old and 
Constant Scbscribku. 

[The foliage of your Roses, from what you 
say, has been attacked by the grubs of one of 
the Sftwflies (Eriocampa rosa*), an insect that 
often is very injurious to Roses in the way you 
mention. I i ‘ 
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tion of the leaves would actually kill the trees, 
but it must necessarily weaken them very much. 
They should be sprayed with a solution of 
paraffin emulsion in water, or a solution of Paris 
green. This will kill the grubs. When full 
grown the grubs drop to the ground, and bury¬ 
ing themselves 2 inches or 3 inches below the 
surface, each makes a small cocoon, in which it 
becomes a chrysalis, and those that become 
chrysalides in July turn into Sawflies in August, 
so that there is a second brood of these grubs. 
Rut the Hies which emerge from the chrysalides 
formed by the second brood do not make their 
appearance until the following May. If during 
the winter you were able to remove between 
3 inclicR and 4 inches of the soil from under the 
bushes that were attacked, and burn it or bury 
it deeply so that the Sawflies could not gain the 
surface, you should l»e free from the pest next 
year.—G. S. S.] 

Bean roots destroyed.— Would you please tell 
me what disease it is that attacks my Peas, Beans, and 
frame Cucumbers every year ? I have enclosed specimen 
of same, and what is best remedy for it?— Amatkir. 

[The small nodules or galls on the rootlets of 
the Broad Bean root are formed by one of the 
bacteria, which are, to a certain extent, of 
benefit to the plants, as they enable the latter 
to obtain more nitrogen than they otherwise 
would. How this comes about is not very clear, 
but it is supposed that the bacteria break up, as 
it were, the air that comes into contact with 
them, and the rootlets absorb the nitrogen. 
These galls are to be found at the roots of Pea 
and Bean plants more often than not. There 
are other galls formed at the roots of many 
different kinds of plants by one of the cel 
worms (Heterodera radicola), which are very 
injurious, and 1 cannot help thinking that they 
are the cause of the injury to your plants. 
There were none <»f these galls on the root of the 
Bean you sent. If you would kindly semi up 
somo more roots 1 should l»o glad to report on 
them.—G. S. 8.] 

Centipede and millipede (li. //. 
Thom'ts ).—The box you sent marked “ centi- 
peie” contained a specimen of the common 
centipede (Lithobius forficatus), a decided 
friend to gardeners. They are entirely car¬ 
nivorous, feeding on small insects, grubs, slugs, 
etc., and should always be encouraged. The 
box marked “ millipede’' also contained a centi¬ 
pede (Geophilus longicornis), which is as a rule, 
if not always, carnivorous, as its mouth, as in 
other centipedes, is furnished with poison 
glands. It is difficult to understand that it can 
be a vegetarian, but yet it has been found 
under such very suspicious circumstances at the 
roots of plants that I should be sorry to assert 
that it never injured plants, but I should never 
think of destroying it in my own garden.— 
G. S. S. ] _ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CYTISUS PRASCOX. 

Cytisi’ 3 PRAvCox, a hybrid between C. purgans 
and C. albus, is, as a rule, in flower by the 
middle of April, and continues from that time 
well into May. There are many beautiful 
shrubs in bloom then, but it would be difficult 
to find among them one to surpass this Broom 
in the lieauty and wealth of its blossom. It is 
essentially a shrub for every garden. In habit 
it is free and graceful, making each year when 
in vigorous health shoots l foot or 1 \ feet long. 
These arc clothed almost from end to end with 
a profusion of soft sulphur-yellow blooms—so 
abundant, indeed, are they, that there is little 
else but flowers to be seen when they are in 
full bloom. But even out of flower this shrub 
has its uses and attractions. It produces a 
thick mass of shoots, which, although almost 
destitute of foliage even in summer, are them¬ 
selves of a lively green, and give the shrub 
quite the character and vilue of an evergreen. 
The odour of the flowers, whilst not exactly 
offensive, is too heavy and powerful to be pleas¬ 
ing, especially when the plants are grown in n 
large group. For this reason it should not be 
planted close to dwelling-room windows and 
such like places. Like several others of the 


beauty of its golden - yellow flowers, which 
appear as early as those of C. pra?cox, it is 
curious that it is now so neglected. It has not 
the vigour of its hybrid progeny, and, according 
to my experience, is healthier and better when 
raised from seed than when propagated by any 
other means, even by cuttings. It is grown 
in some nurseries under the erroneous name of 
Genista anxantica. B. 


VEGETABLES. 


SOWING SPRING CABBAGES. 

Those who require early spring Cabbages must 
now make preparations. In giving advice at 
this season it will be necessary to take into 
account localities, soils, and varieties. It is 
most difficult to draw a hard-and-fast lino as to 
the exact date for sowing. Every grower has a 
certain date for sowing, but those who may 
have failed previously will be guided by the 
growth of the plants and sow accordingly. On 
the other hand, I do not advise undue delay, 
as small weak plants do not winter well. I do 
not rely upon one sowing. Much depends upon 
the variety, as a large coarse Cabbage raised too 
early invariably bolts, whereas such kinds as 
Ellam's m iy be sown up to the end of July, and 



CytUu9 pnecox. 


Campanula Raineri —There are several 
plants which pass under this name, and the true 
one is not often seen. It is a very dwarf and 
pretty plant, with light blue erect flowers, 
which are only a little raised above the little 
tomento.se leaves. Only one flower is produced 
on a stem. It is not very easily grown one 
would suppose from its absence in gardens, yet 
it appears to be fairly amenable to cultivation 
in a peaty soil with a little shade. It does not 
increase much with me, but it has never disap¬ 
peared during the several years in which I have 
grown it in the position indicated. It is late in 
pushing forth its shoots from its underground 
stems, and I believe that some think the plant 
is dead when it is only dormant, and thus take 
it out. It is, so far as I can see, the latest of 
the dwarf Campanulas to make growth, and 
several times I have been disposed to consider 
it dead. It needs a little top-dressing annually 
with sandy peat, and seems to like the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a stone. Rainer's Bellflower is one 
of the gems of the rock garden.— Ess Aye. 


IV As many of the most interesting note* 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , tee desin 
to encourage this , aiid therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article, published in the current week’s 
issue , which will be marked thus * # * 
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taller Brooms, this is liable in time to became 
bare and leggy at the base. This condition, 
however, is otten in a great measure due to 
neglecting the plants when young ; at any rate, 
it may be deferred by proper attention at that 
time. The plants simply require to be topped 
with a knife occasionally from the time they 
are a few inches high till they have attained 18 
inches. By this means a thick crop of branches 
near the ground is obtained, as seen in the 
illustration. I have not seen this shrub more 
than about 8 feet high, but no doubt it will 
grow taller. It seems in stature to follow the 
pollen parent (C. albus) closer than C. purgans, 
which makes a sturdy, compact shrub with 
little or no pruning. 

The best way to propagate Cytisus prrccox is 
by means of cuttings. These may be taken 
in August and dibbled firmly into sandy soil in 
some shady, sheltered corner under a bell-glass 
or handlight. It ripens seed in any quantity, 
but only a small proportion comes true. Some 
of the seedlings revert to the yellow-flowered 
C. purgans ; others produce various forms in¬ 
termediate between that species and the pure 
white C. albus. It is, I believe, sometimes the 
practice to propagate it by grafting on roots of 
common Laburnum, but longer-lived, better 
plants are got with less trouble by means of 
cuttings. 

A word mav be here appropriately introduced 
in favour of C. purgans. Considering the 


will not run if there is no check in planting out 
or crowding in the seed-bed. 

Few crops are more valuable and few vege¬ 
tables more appreciated after a long winter than 
spring Cabbages. To obtain a good breadth of 
Cabbage as early as possible in the spring the 
grower must be on the alert at this date ar.d 
select a variety that will not run, and the 
earlier it turns in the more valuable the crop. 
I am writing from a private growers point ot 
view, as for market much larger heads may he 
necessary. Still, even for market I fail to s< e 
the gain, as smaller kinds with compact folding 
leaves winter l>est, do not run with extremes of 
weather, and, being planted more closely 
together, there is a large number, which, with 
earliness, makes up for size. 

Ellam's Dwarf is, in my opinion, the veiy 
beet for first crop, owing to its hardiness 
earliness, and freedom from running. Mein’s 
No. 1 is also very similar, but with me Ellam's 
turns in first. It has the same good qualities t a 
regards hardiness and freedom from running, 
and on heavy clay land I think is superior to 
Ellam’s, being stronger. Veitch’s Matchless s 
another good early form, with small leaves and 
compact growth, somewhat like Mein’s No. 1, 
but broader, not so conical, most desirable f< r 
autumn sowing, and of delicate flavour. The 
above varieties may be relied upon in all soils 
and localities. Mein's No. 1 should be grown 
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in exposed positions or in wet clayey soiL For 
light land Ellam’s is the most reliable. 

Sowing is an important detail, but, as pre¬ 
viously stated, is ruled by the locality. I make 
two sowings. The reason for this is that if the 
plants from the former are too large, those from 
the second are mostly planted. Generally the 
first sowing is a small one ; only a limited 
number is planted, and the plants are treated 
differently. They are planted in deeply-dug, 
heavily-manured land, and in a mild season are 
fit to cut early in March, but if otherwise, such 
plants suffer severely and are little earlier than 
those from the chief sowing ten days later. The 

{ >lants sown at the later date are planted in 
arge quantities and mostly on hard land. 
Drills are drawn in ground just cleared of the 
Onion crop, no digging or forking being done, 
and the growth is hard, sturdy, and able to 
resist frost. There are no losses, and though 
growth may not be so luxuriant in the autumn 
the plants are not injured so much, ami start 
away freely as the days lengthen. Thin sowing 
should be practiced. A flat surface in the open 
should be prepared, giving ample moisture 
before and after sowing in dry weather. I also 
advise sowing broadcast, well covering the seeds, 
in a light soil, treading the beds before sowing 
to give a firm root hold. Early planting is 
advisable, not allowing the plants to get large. 
Hhould the ground not be ready to plant it is 
better to prick off into lines for a time, lifting 
into the permanent quarters later on, and plant¬ 
ing with a trowel. Assistance may be given in 
the way of protecting the stems. My plan is to 
make the plants firm early in December by 
treading down each side of the row, afterwards 
moulding up well. This preserves the stem and 
protects it from east winds, so injurious after 
frost. It is advantageous to feed early in the 
year in mild, showery weather with guano or 
liquid-manure. G. 


NOTES AM) REPLIES . 

The Mummy Pea.— Would you kindly tell me what 
the Mummy Pea really is, and il the seed was taken from 
a mummy ?—X. 

[The Mummy Pea, the seed of which was 
supposed to have been takeu from a mummy, is 
the Crown, or Cluster Pea, growing about 4 feet 
or 5 feet high. The leaves appear at some 
distance apart on the lower part of the stem, 
but towards the top they appear in a kind of 
cluster, the stem becoming fasciated by pro¬ 
ducing a number of leaves, from the axils of 
which the flowers issue. The Peas are smooth 
and of a light yellow colour. There are two 
forms of this Pea, one with white and the other 
with bicolor flowers. Neither is of much value 
in gardens, and they are worth growing only as 
a curiosity. ] 

A selection of Peas.— Will you kindly tell me the 
best Peas to yield a succession during the season—that is, 
early, mid-season, and late kinds? From the number of 
varieties one now finds in catalogues it is very difficult to 
make a good selection.—X. 

[The following we find aro the best on a 
rather heavy loamy soil : — 

Early sorts (June and July).—Sutton’s 
Excelsior, IS inches high ; Duke of York, 

2 feet 6 inches ; Gradus, 3 feet; and Carter’s 
Early Morn, 3 feet. 

Mid-season varieties (July and August).— 
Telephone, 5 feet high ; Duke of Albany, 4 feet; 
Criterion, 5 feet; and Laxton’s Fillbasket, 

3 feet. 

Late sorts (August, end of, .September, and 
October).—Autocrat, 3 feet high ; Ne Plus 
Ultra, 5h feet; Sutton's Miincrop, 3 feet; 
and British Queen, 5.^ feet.] 

Mush room-bed. —Could you give me an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the quantity of Mushrooms per square 
yard a well laid down Led should yield ? What length of 
time does a bed usually last ? Is it late in the season now 
fo put down a l>ed, or if put down now would it yield 
through the winter ? What is the )»est time to put one 
down ?- Gaiavav. 

[You may commence to collect manure for the 
proper making of a Mushroom-bed early in 
August. Much depends on whether you can 
have a good quantity at once or have to obtain 
it by barrowloads. In any case, to make up a 
good bed you need a large cartload of stable- 
manure from which all the long straw must be 
well shaken. Then moisten the more solid part 
and turn it into a heap, covering up with mats. 
Re-turn it and again moisten it twice, at 
intervals of about six days. By that time it 
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will be ready to make up into a ridge-shaped 
bed outdoors or into a flat bed 12 inches thick in 
a shed or cellar. After the heat begins to 
moderate spawn it with good Muehroom-cake, 
coat it over with loam, water it, then cover up 
with long litter. You will probably find a peck 
per square yard of surface a good crop, but it is 
all uncertain. A well made bed should produce 
for two months at least. Beds should be made 
up every few weeks for succession.] 

Coleworts. —The present is the best time 
for making the principal sowing of the good old 
hardy London Colewort. I usually sow mine 
on a south-east border from which early Potatoes 
or Peas have been cleared. This I prefer to a 
due south one, as the young seedlings are more 
easily kept moist and they do not come on so 
rapidly. The beds are simply marked out and 
the seed sown broadcast, scuffling it in beneath 
the surface with a small rake, finally treading 
and levelling. I always net the beds as soon as 
the seed is sown, as if postponed the seedlings 
often come up before one is aware of it, and the 
chaffinches get them all. My dates of sowing 
are the 7th of July and from the 15th to the 
20-h ; the latter sowing often proves most 
serviceable if the autumn is very warm and the 
first batch grows away too speedily. There are 
still very many who do not grow Coleworts, but 
all should do so, as nothing equals them for 
hardiness and flavour.—H. 

Failure Of Peas.— Within the last two or three 
days some of the Peas in my garden have been attacked 
by a fungus apparently. Aw yet only the tops of the plants 
are affected, the lower part seeming quite healthy and 
bearing well. I enclose specimens of the parts affected, 
and should he much obliged if you would tell me what it 
is and what steps should be taken to lessen the evil or 
stamp it out. It is the first time that either my gardeuer 
or myself have seen it.—J. S 8. 

[As far as can be gathered from the somewhat 
bruised top of haulm received, the Peas are 
infested by thrips, and it is ju^t possible mildew 
is also partly responsible for the check to 
growth. Thripj alone would work all the mis¬ 
chief, and these were found active enough ou 
the partially-developed pod sent. It is the 
great heat and dry atmosphere that injuriously 
affect Peas, rendering them an easy prey to 
mildew and thrips. If we are to have summers 
similar to those experienced in America, the 
cultivation of Indian Corn, the American substi¬ 
tute for Peas, will have to be the rule, as it is 
very certain our most popular vegetable cannot 
be successfully grown in a tropical heat. All 
that “ .1. S. 8. can do is to have the unhealthy 
tops of haulm removed and a good soaking of 
water or liquid-manure given to the roots, not a 
mere driblet, but enough to thoroughly moisten 
the soil to a good depth. This should be 
followed by a heavy mulching of strawy manure, 
with more water before the soil again becoraos 
dry. If the plants are not too weak, the effect 
of this treatment will be to cause them to push 
forth strong side growths which will produce 
good gatherings of well-filled pods. ] 

Small Tomatoes.— Please tell me why my Tomatoes 
get ripe while not larger than an ordinary marble. I have 
lieen growing Tomatoes for the last eight years, and very 
sitri-essfully, hut this season many of I he fruits rip«Mi when 
very small. I have about IGo plants, ami they are planted 
1*2 inches apart, in row^in lean-to house. They are well 
watered and liquid-manured twice a week. The foliage is 
reduced, but not very much.— Sir Fox. 

[It seems difficult to find any other reason for 
the fruits of your Tomato-plants coming so small 
as marbles, except on the hypothesis that the 
variety is one of the email-fruited section, such 
as the Red Cherry, or the Red Dessert. But 
even the fruits of this latter variety are as 
large as small Plums. So far as we gather your 
culture and training seem to be good, although 
we think you are rather liberal in giving the 
plants liquid-manure twice a week if they have 
not yet materially fruited. So much of stimulus 
would be better utilised after the plants had 
bem hard cropped for some time. You mention 
that the leaves have been partially reduced, but 
not much. Really, it is unwise to reduce them 
at all until the autumn, and then but very 
partially. We assume that you keep the plants, 
as they are but 12 inches apart, hard-pinched to 
single stems. We assume also that you do 
not plant in the Bame soil each >ear. That, 
it need hardly be said, would be a grave 
mistake. Tomato-plants, especially when they 
crop freely, do materially exhaust 6oil of 
certain constituents, and in a lean-to house 
like yours, where the plants are growing back 
and front in narrow borders, it is best to 


remove a portion, say one half, of the soil each 
winter and replace it with fresh, if it be from 
the kitchen garden quarters only. Using old 
exhausted sou might cause your fruits to be 
small, but equally it would cause the plants to 
be sickly, and the leafage thin and pale. We 
should like to hear again a month hence how 
far the fruits remained as now or improved 
in Bize ; also how you obtained the seed. Was 
it of your own saving from large fruits, or did 
you purchase it ?] 

Asparagus. —Where sowings of this vege¬ 
table for supplying plants for making new beds 
or for forcing were made in March, attention 
must now be turned to thinning out the seed¬ 
lings. This should lie done with a free hand, 
as, if left thickly, not only will growth be 
weakly, but a difficulty will be experienced 
when the plants are lifted for transplanting. A 
liberal mulch of decayed manure, or even spent 
Mushroom-manure, will keep the roots in a 
moist condition, as lying near the surface they 
are easily affected by drought. A soaking with 
farmyard-liquid once or twice during the summer 
will be of great benefit. Beds which were made 
last year will now be advanced in growth, and 
feeding liberally must lie resorted to in order to 
secure extra strong crowns for early work. 
Weeds must be closely kept down, either by 
means of hand-weeding or by the application of 
moderate dressings of salt twice or thrice daring 
the summer. The latter plan is, of course, the 
more economical, and it also assists in keeping 
light, porous soils in a moist condition. Nitrate 
of soda is valuable used on light and medium 
soils. It is best applied during showery weather, 
or watered home with rosed watering-cans. All 
Asparagus-beds are much benefited during sum¬ 
mer by occasional floodings with farmyard- 
liquid at intervals of a rnontn. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to quit. —About loo perches of laud were 
left to ray mother for her life, and after her death to me. 
She died eight years ago, and 1 told the tenant he might 
remain on the same terms as before, and he has staytd on 
up to now, but I understand he intends to give me notice 
in September. Will a year’s notice or half a y ear’s notice 
be necessary ? Both ends of the land adjoin public roads, 
and in one end there is a gate, but there is a wall across 
the other end without a gate in it. The tenant lives in a 
house on land adjoining the end where there is no gate, 
and he is in the habit of getting over the wall, which is 
now broken down through his climbing over it. Can I 
compel him to repair the wall ?— Johnson. 

[If this land is occupied as agricultural land, 
or if it is Grass land, or market garden ground, 
and is let at so much a year, then, although the 
rent be paid half-j early, yet, as there is no 
written agreement, a year’s notice is necessary, 
and the notice must expire with the end of a 
year of the tenancy, whenever that may be. 
You may compel the tenant to repair the wall 
he has broken down, or if he will not repair it 
you may recover damages in the county court. 
-K. C. T.] 

A building question-obstruction to light. 

—I let. a house at the rental of £10 a year. Atone end 
there are a path and a wall my liotindary. The adjoin¬ 
ing occupier has erected a rustic fence on the top as nigh 
as and level with my waterspout, and my tenan. com¬ 
plains that this darkens the light of two rooms. My 
house has been built about ten years. Can 1 compel the 
erection to be removed ? I am told it has been put up to 
preserve the right of building, which would be lost after 
non-exercise for twelve years.—Rrsric. 

[It is not clear whether this wall belongs to 
ou or not, neither is it clear whether the neigh- 
our has actually placed his erection upon the 
wall. If the wall is your sole property and 
your neighbour has built upon it, you should 
give him notice to remove the erection, and if it 
is not removed you may take it down and suo 
him for damages for trespass. If the wall is 
not yours, or if the erection is upon your neigh¬ 
bour’s own property, you cannot compel its 
removal even though the access of light to the 
windows is obstructed. Your house has only 
been built ten years, and a right to the unob¬ 
structed flow of light is acquired by twenty 
years’ uninterrupted enjoyment.—K. C. T. ] 


Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, 1$. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving Jull and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the. most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 37, Southampton- 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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QARDHN WORK. 


Conservatory. —During the hot weather 
of July and Augiut many plants will require 
water twice a day, or, at least, during the 
twenty-four hours. Give a good soaking in the 
evening and again the next morning before 
10 a.m. This should be sufficient. Recently 
repotted plants will not need watering so often 
as plants which have filled the pots with roots. 
Before giving liquid-manure give the plants first 
a soaking of plain water. If liquid-manure is 
given to a plant when the soil is very dry a 
good deal of it will be wasted, as it will pass 
through the cracks and crevices and disappear. 
The Pelargoniums which have been placed out¬ 
side to ripen may now be cut down, and the best 
of the cuttings inserted in sandy loam. The 
cuttings are usually inserted singly in Bmall 
pots and placed in a cold frame, or they may 
stand outside altogether on a coal-ash bed, 
partially Bhaded from the midday sun, or the 
cuttings may be inserted round the sides of 

4- inch pots ; but in all cases the cuttings should 
be potted off into single pots when rooted. The 
old, cut-down plants should be kept dry till the 
buds break, and then enough water given to 
keep the roots moist, and when the young shoots 
are i-iuch or so long, shake out and repot into 

5- inch pots, except xn the case of larger speci¬ 
mens, which may have larger pots. The right 
treatment is to place the plants into as small 
pots as the roots will go into comfortably, and 
shift into larger pots as the roots extend and 
occupy the soil. The stock of Cyclamens will 
now have started into growth, and should be 
shaken out and repotted into pots of the same 
size they wepe ta^en from, and later on the 
strongest may have a shift into large pots. The 
plants will do best now in cold-frames on a 
thick bed of ashes to keep out worms. They 
must not be kept close or the leaves will draw 
up weakly. A thin shade must be used during 
the hottest part of the day. Damp them over 
tfith a fine rose in the afternoon. Cinerarias 
must occupy frames in ashes in a cool, shady 
position, and the roots must be kept moist, and 
the ventilation must be very free. The lights 
may be taken off at night. 


Stove. — Anything which may require 
repotting should have attention before the days 
shorten too much. Of course, cuttings may be 
potted off and young stuff shifted on without 
reference to the season when one is dealing 
with plants in a wholesale wav, but when there 
is only a plant or so of a kind it is best to get 
the potting done before the days shorten, and 
thii refers to stove plants as well as others. 
The same principle governs propagation. There 
is more living force in plants and their growth 
has more vigour in it in spring than at this 
season. Cuttings of all things will strike now, 
but the spring and early summer are the time to 
propagate stove plants. The Gesneras are useful 
tor winter decoration, and the zebrina and 
cinnabarina section will now be ready for 
placing into pans. A close, warm pit is the best 
place tor them in the early stages of growth, but 
when the flower spikes show, more ventilation 
and a thinner shade should be used. When 
hardened off towards the autumn they may be 
taken to a warm conservatory. Hard-wooded 
stove plants which have completed their growth 
should be placed in a cool, airy structure to 
ripen it. This refers to such things as Gardenias, 
Francisceas, etc. Keep the atmosphere of the 
stove moist by damping floors and stages several 
time3 a day. No fires will be required now. 

Oanker in Melons. —This is more common 
io frames than properly-heated hou3ei, and is 
generally caused by planting in soil of too rich 
a character, and where too little ventilation has 
been given. Good loam, rather heavy than 
light, w'ith a little bone-meal and soot added, 
will grow Melons well. A firm root-run pro¬ 
duces firm, short-jointed growths which show 
plenty of fruit that sets freely. Canker does not 
often attack stems of this hard, firm character, 
and if through bad treatment the disease is 
Btarted, it may easily be checked by laying a 
piece of slate under the diseased stem and sur¬ 
rounding it with quick-lime, repeating the lime 
dressing, if necessary. When watering Melons 
it is better not to pour water round the main 
stems of the plants as the main feeding roots 
are away towards the jndes of the franT 
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little air should be given to Melons early in the 
morning, not later than 7 am.; this will 
strengthen and harden growth and keep out 
red-spider. 

Tomatoes under glass.— These are 
ripening fast now, even in temporary structures 
with only a glass roof over them. In these days 
of exceedingly dear fuel this appears to be the 
most profitable way of growing Tomatoes. To 
keep them healthy, Tomatoes require abundance 
of ventilation night and day, and the borders or 
pots, if grown in pots or troughs, should be top- 
dressed with something good for the roots to 
work into. Tomatoes in the open air have set 
freely, and all that is required is blight sun¬ 
shine to ripen them. If the surface around the 
plants can be mulched with manure the increase 
in the weight of the crop will pay for it. 

Second crops Of Figs are now swelling, 
and in the early house will be ripening. Very 
often the second crop is heavier than the first, 
and to swell them off rich top-dressings and 
liquid-manure should be given freely. All fruit 
houses will be better with a little night air now, 
so if the syringe is not used much whilst the 
fruit is ripening, the free ventilation will keep 
out red-spider and other insects. 

Window gardening?—A little weak 
stimulant will be found useful now to all plants 
which have filled their pots with roots. Chrys¬ 
anthemums will take it now twice a week. 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Begonias may have it 
occasionally, but in a weak state. All plants 
past the flowering stage will be better outside 
now. Ivy Geraniums are among the most 
charming window plants for summer, especially 
when grown in baskets or the pots placed on 
brackets, and the growth permitted to hang 
dow'n. 

Outdoor garden. —Three of the best 
plants for supplying flowers for cutting now are 
Chrysauthemum maximum, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, and Stenactis speciosa. If a fourth is 
wanted, Scabiosa caucasic* is on an equality 
with the others. All are easily propagated 
from seeds, cuttings, or division. Helenium 
pumilum, a very free, bright yellow-flowered 
plant of dwarf habit, is good for July and August 
cutting, and makes splendid clumps in the 
border. To have .Sweet Peas really good they 
must be cultivated— i. e ., must be planted thinly 
in good ground, and supplied with liquid- 
manure. A neighbour shades with canvas when 
he is preparing for the exhibitions. Certainly 
cultivation does wonders with Sweet Peas, as it 
will also do with every other plant in the gardeu 
if taken under fashion's wing. Fetch up arrears 
of budding and layering, and patches of Beedling 
biennials and perennials still in the seed-bed 
must, if they are to be of any use next year, be 
pricked out. It will soon be time to think of 
sowing annuals for spring bedding Godetias 
of sorts, Saponaria calabrica, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, and Silene compacts are all hardy 
and useful. Sow thinly in rather poor land. 
Water the bed, if dry, before sowing, and 
shade. 

Fruit garden. —There |s more fruit on the 
trees generally than appeared likely at one 
time. Some of the trees, especially Plums and 
Apples, are heavily laden, and will benefit from 
a heavy soaking of liquid-manure. Liquid from 
a farmyard tank where available is as good as 
anything, and if artificials are used Clay s Fer¬ 
tiliser, Canary Guano, and Ichthemic are excel¬ 
lent. A mixture of superphosphate and nitrate 
of soda, two of the former to one of the nitrate, 
will give good results, but it must be given in 
liquid form to reach the roots speedily. If the 
ground is very dry, water with plain water first, 
and then follow with the stimulant. If a mulch 
of some non conducting material can be placed 
on the surface afterwards the effect will be 
greater. It would be a great advantage to 
fruit-trees if there was a supply of water with 
pressure enough to use a hose to water and wash 
the trees. Clear all the runners from Straw¬ 
berries intended to remain for another year. 
At the present time the ground is very dry, and 
if the hot weather continues a soaking of water 
and a mulch will be beneficial. In all cases 
where a mulch cannot be given keep the surface 
loose by frequent hoeing. The hoe cannot be 
U9ed too much. 

Vegetable garden.— Turnips may follow 
Potatoes as the land becomes clear. Spinach 


and Winter Onioas should have good land. If 
any manure is used it should be thoroughly 
decomposed. The crop of winter Spinach is a 
valuable one, and as large a bed as possible 
should be sown. Sow thinly, and thin to 
6 inches apart to obtain good-sized leaves. 
Potato disease has made its appearance in some 
districts, but no great harm has been done as 
yet. The weather from this onwards will be the 
chief factor in the spread or otherwise of the 
disease. All Potatoes with the skins set miy 
be lifted and stored in small clamps or hills, 
with a wisp of straw in the centre to prevent 
heating. Sow Bath Cos Lettuce for autumn and 
winter salads, and plant out those plants 
sown previously. I have often recommended 
Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce for all 
seasons; it is hardy and turns in quickly. 
Spare ground, if any, may be filled with Tom 
Thumb Savoy, planted 9 inches or 10 inches 
apart. I like this better than Coleworts. Late 
Peas must have a mulch and water. Gather all 
pods of both Peas and Beans as they become fit 
for use, as seed-bearing stops production. 

E. Hobday. 


THfl DOMING WBHKS WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary . 

Auawit 6th. —Sowed a good breadth of 
Veitcn’s Red Globe and Chirk Castle Blackstone 
Turuips. This is our main winter sowing ; 
White Stone may be sown later to produce a few 
Greens in spring. Planted late Celery in double 
rows, and a good-sized patch in a bed for stew¬ 
ing. Pinched out the terminal-buds of Tomatoes 
outside. Fruits set much later than this will 
not have time to ripen. 

August 7th. —Sowed winter Spinach and Giant 
Rocca Onions. Sowed more Brown Cos Let¬ 
tuces and Green Curled Endives. All Lettuces 
have been mulched between the rows with 
manure and water has been given when 
required. Consequently the Lettuces have* 
been good and have kept their proper timer 
without running to seed. Tied Dahlias and 
other plants that required support. 

August Sth .—Peas have been mulched and 
watered, and are standing the dry weather well. 
The same treatment has suited Siarlet Runners. 
A deep frame has been planted with Ne Plus. 
Ultra French Beans, but the lights will not be 
put on till the nights get cold. Sowed Antirr¬ 
hinums in self colours for massing next spring. 
Put in cuttings of some hardy things, such as 
perennial Candytufts, Arabis albida variegata. 

August 9th .—Shifted on young Palms and 
Ferns. Put in cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. We always strike Fuchsias now and 
keep them growing on y, shelf near the glass 
during winter. These make nice little speci¬ 
mens For early flowering. Sowed herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias in shady spot in cold-frame. The soil 
in the pot was thoroughly moistened before 
sowing and then covered with squares of glass. 
Planted a spare patch of ground with Tom 
Thumb Savoys. 

August 10th .—Looked over Peaches on walls 
to expose the late fruit to the sun by thrusting 
aside a leaf here and there, or by its removal, if 
necessary, to give colour to the fruit. Planted 
Narcissi of various kinds for producing flowers • 
for cutting. Transplanted a lot of Lilium can¬ 
did um. Chrysanthemums have been secured 
against wind by running wires along the rows to 
which each stem is attached. 

August 11th .—Earthed up Celery, the growth 
of which Is advancing. All faded flowers are 
removed from Roses every week and liquid- 
manure given to encourage the late growths. 
Shifted on a lot of seedling Smilax, and placed 
strings for the young plants to run up. Cucum¬ 
bers are looked over weekly for the regulation 
of the growth. The same course is taken with 
Grape-vines under glass in the removal of 
laterals. 


Jasmines fruiting.— Referring to my previous 
note (to which you kindly replied fn your number of 
23 Oct., 1890), No. 1546, respecting Jasmine seed, it may 
interest you to know that on Feb. 7 I planted some of the 
seed, and have now several nice young plants about 
3 inches high, having made their appearance about ten 
day.since. J. F. P. j M | f r:n 
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Questions.—Quartos end aewn «n tnssrted **> 
OiiPBue /yp 0 o/ charge if correspondents folio* these 
roles: All communioatums should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Bono* of Qamdmhixo, S7, Southampton-street , Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBUSHia. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Qard unite has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Sempervivum tabulae forme (C. Hemming).— 
A suitable soil for the Sempervivum is two-thirds loam to 
one-third leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of saud. The 
soil should be kept fairly moist at this season, but in 
winter it may be allowed to become almost dry. 

Agave Victoria Regina (C. Hemming ).—Your 
Agave will succeed perfectly as a pot plant on a south east 
window-ledge during the summer months, st which time 
enough wat er should be given to keep the soil fairly moist, 
but it will not need to be watered daily. In the whiter it 
should be kept in a light position in the greenhouse, and 
given very little water. 

Tuberous Begonias (IF.).—Yes, it is time these 
plants were potted, and they will thrive well in a green¬ 
house or cola-frame. Put them in well-drained iiots. A 
good mixture to grow them in is loam, leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand, in about equal parts, adding a little artificial 
manure to it when properly mixed. Do not overdo the 
latter, because you can give a little as a top-dressing from 
time to time. 

Luculia gratlsslxna (G.).—This will succeed in a 
cool greenhouse under careful management, and thrives 
best wh«n planted out, being rarely satisfactory if grown 
in pots. The wannest portion of the house should be 
chosen for it, where it is fully exposed to the light and has 
ample space for development. The border should be at 
least 1 foot in depth, consisting of two parts fibrous loam 
and one part leaf-mould. Encourage free growth by 
syringing in hot weather. 

Treatment or Freealas (F.).—Keep them in a 
light place until the.foliage begins to show signs of decay, 
then gradually withhold water, eventually placing the 
pots on their sides, either at the foot of a wall or under a 
greenhouse stage. The last week in August shake them 
out and repot in fresh soil, consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and silver sand. Water very moderately until growth 
appears, the best plv'e for them being a cold-frame, 
plunging the pots up to their rims in coal-ashes. 

Roy a bella in a greenhouse (C.). —This will not 
thrive in a greenhouse temperature, but demands a warm, 
moist atmosphere. It is rather a delicate-rooted subject, 
being generally grown as a pot or basket plant, and 
requiring skilful treatment to flower it well. Hoyaearnosa 
w(>uld sjit the greenhouse, as it thrives fairly well under 
cool culture, and liny be planted out or grown in pots. 
Plant out in fibrous peat in the wannest place, shading 
from hot sun, sy ringing and watering freely in hot weather, 
when established, but keeping the soil rather dry in the 
winter.” 

Begonias falling (R.\— You do not say how the 
plants are situated. If they are growing in a room they 
may be suffering from the effects of the gas. The fine- 
leaved Begonias like a luoisture-hden, warm atmosphere, 
but they should never have the foliage wetted. When 
treated thus they grow with great freedom. They should 
be potted in pure sandy peat, the compost to be kept very 
moist, avoiding heavy waterings. Begonias enjoy a light 
position, and must be shaded from hot sun. 

Treatment of Acacias (R).—if the plants are 
at all straggly they may lie pruned into shape, otherwise 
do not cut them in. If not pruned, shift them at once, 
using loam, leaf-mould and peat in equal parts, adding 
some silver-sand. Keep them rather warm, and water 
carefully until they come into full growth, when jnore 
air should be given. Place them in the open air when 
growlh in completed, standing them in a sunny place, so 
that the wood gets firm and hard. Place them under 
cover again by the middle of September. Pruned plants 
should not be shifted until they break again into growth. 
Thus treated they will flower the following spring. 

Plants for an unhe&ted greenhouse (/?.>.—if 
the roof is entirely covered with Vines, there will be but 
little chance of any flowering climbing plant doing well in 
it. The only hardy climber we can well recommend is the 
Rcs», but that demands much light. If any part of the 
roof is free from foliage, a Tea Rose such as Mme. Falcot 
might tie planted, and would in all probability do well. 
If there is a back wall, we would strongly urge you to 
plant Camellias to cover it; they like Just that amount of 
shade that Vines give, and require no artificial warmth in 
winter. Very few- flowering plants flourish in shade. If 
the Vine foliage is not too dense, Fuchsias will thrive 
fairly well, and they in »y be stored away in some frost¬ 
proof corner in the winter. 

Greenhouse plants to be grown in the 
shade (R.).—Nothing can be better for this purpose 
than Selaginella Krausriana, well known as Lycopodium 
denticulatum, small pieces of which dibbled in 3 inches 
apart, keeping the soil moist, would soon grow and cover 
the grouT*. The Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa) would also do well. There are also many exotic 
Ferns and Mosses, which only require the protection of a 
glass roof, that would thrive well with the plants above 
mentioned. We had almost forgotten the pretty little 
Fruiting Duck-weed (Nertera depressa), which bears red 
berries in autumn and winter and thrives well in moisture 
and shade. 


Montbretias not flowering (Oxford). — 
would like a few more particulars', tlr* a“*e b*in { v 
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nuzzling as it stands. The strangest part is, with soil 
*'light and dry.” your “Phloxes and Sunflowers” are 1 
“ rampant ” and the above will not flower. Montbretias 
prefer a fairly good-bedied soil with plenty of summer 
moisture to do them wtil, and as a substitute for this a 
fairlv rich soil. Will you inform us if the Montbretias 
make healthy growth, or, better still, send a sample 
with bulbs attached that we may judge for ourselves? We 
flower these things in an exceptionally light and dry soil, 
and as for the Gypsophila, if it is paniculate you refer to, 
we have grown and flowered it in as poor a bib of soil, near 
and under fruit-trees, as could be found. When do you 
transplant these things? If you transplant the Montbre¬ 
tias late in spring this is where you err, and the other 

f lant is best raised from seed, for it will not with impunity 
ransplant when old. We have never heard of its refusing 
to flower before, and should like to know more concerning 
the whole matter. 

Glozini&B (Pastime, Derby,andS.O.B.).— If)ou have 
many so seriously attacked as the sample represents, you 
should take them, without loss of time, from the green¬ 
house and place in the open in any shady corner, where 
you can syringe them freely several times each day. You 
have evidently grown the plants in a temperature much 
too dry, whereas during the growing season the atmos¬ 
pheric' conditions . should have been just the reverse. 
Thrips are somewhat difficult to eradicate from these 
plants when once they have got a footing, the soft, woolly 
nature of the leaves affording such protection for them. 
In close, moist, and warm houses, however, thrips ore rarely 
troublesome to any extent, and root moisture is almost 
on an equal footing os the atmospheric moisture. When 
In flower you must well water the plants at the root, and 
round the pots, the stages, and the floors. Moisture is the 
greatest enemy of thrips, and must lie employed without 
stint from quite an early date. 


Marech&l Niel with worm-eaten wood.— 

The small holes that you have found upon one of the thick 
stems of your fine specimen Marshal Nir I are undoubt¬ 
edly caused by the larva* of some beetle. You may 
tic able to destroy them by running a long pin into 
the holes. After you have done this, smear the holes 
over with some painter’s knotting. If you can cut away 
the branch without too severely reducing the number of 
growths it would be advisable to do so at once, but rather 
than remove too much wood just now we should advise you 
to try the knotting. If you seal up the holes the grubs or 
worms will probably be suffocated very quickly, and will 
then do no further damage. You will considerably assist 
this plant to produce a fine crop of blossom next year if 
you cut away now some of the very oldest wood, retaining 
to much as possible such growths as were produced last 
year and this season, aqd well spreading them out so that 
they lie come thoroughly hard by October. About once a 
week, a watering with weak liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial,' this' nob only assisting the autumnal blossom, but 
strengthening the embryo buds for next season. 

Character of certain Roses (E. M .).—Sunrise 
is a good novelty for indoor forcing, but at present it has 
been a disappointment outdoors—not nearly so good as an 
old climbing kind, Mme. Moreau. Under glass the beau¬ 
tiful combination of colours of Sunrise and the exquisitely 
tinted foliage will make this Rose a great favourite for 
winter and early spring. It is undoubtedly a sport of the 
Tea Rose Sunset, this latter a sport of Perle dies Jardins. 
Imperatrice Alexandra is nothing very remarkable. It is 
coppery-yellow in colour, lightly shaded with rosy- 
carmine. It must not be confounded with Empress 
Alexandra of Russia. Papillon is a curious yet pretty Rose 
in the way of L’ldeal. Its blossoms are rose-coloured and 
peculiarly twisted, which doubtless suggested the name 
meaningButterfly. E. Veyrat Hermanos is a distinct and 
good addition to the very vigorous climbing Roses. It 
prefers a warm and well-drained soil, which is doubtless 
the kind you possess. This Rose is far superior to L’ldeal 
in shape and substance, but it does not always open well. 
The colour is a lovely mixture of apricot and carmine, and 
when it does come good the form is perfect. 

Polyantha Roses and fragrance (o. Prescott). 
—We cannot say these Roses possess the delicious fragrance 
of a IjA France or a Marie Baumann, but they have a 
certain amount of musk-like perfume peculiar to the tribe. 
Although we deplore the absence of fragrance in many of 
our modern Roses, we cannot agree with you that unless 
fragrant a Rose is a dull sort of shrub. Take the magnifi¬ 
cent Her Majesty, the exquisite Gloire Lyonnais*, the 
stately Merveille'de Lyon, or the showy Captain Christy. 
Are we to discard these because thfey have no fragrance? 
Rosarians will not do so until they supersede them with 
fragrant kinds, which is not at all impossible. We feel 
sure you will be well repaid by planting a few of the 
delightful Polyantha Roses referred to. The immense 
corymbs of blossom, often numbering some 60 or 00 upon 
one stem, the beautifully moulded little flowers, their 
adaptability for edging or for greenhouse culture are 
favourable to this tribe. The following are distinct and 
the cream of the group: Anna Marie de Montravel, Migno¬ 
nette, Perle d’Or, Cecils Brunner, Gloire des Polvantha, 
Mile. E. A. Nolte, Magdeleine de Chatellier, Perle des 
Rouges, and a delightful novelty of this year named Petit 
Constant. 

TREE* AND SHRUBS. 

Nailing Up Wistaria (Sutton ).—Do not shorten 
the shoots of 3 our Wistaria, which, being so vigorous, will 
probably flower along the greater part of their length. Any 
pruning that is needed should be dons immediately the 
flowering season is over, but at the same time the Wistaria 
flowers much better when allowed to grow at will than if 
trained in a hard and formal manner. 

FRUIT. 

Cherries falling ( Dalchoolin ).—Your Cherry-trees 
are evidently dry at the roots, this falling of the fruit 
pointing to this. You ought to have given the trees a 
thorough soaking of water and well mulched them when 
you found that the fruit had set. You had better do so 
now, otherwise the rest may fall. There may also be a 
want of lime in the soil. It would be well to lift the trees 
in the autumn, replace the soil with new, and add a quan¬ 
tity of old mortar rubble or chalk. This work is best 
carried out in October. 

Fig-tree, not fruiting (F. F .).—The Fig-tree is 
making too much wood; lift and prune the roots in 
autumn. If the root* could be surrounded by a wall to I 


keep them within bounds, all the better. At any rate ( 
bi ing the roots near the surface, and work in at the same 
time some fresh loam and old plaster or mortar, making 
the border Arm to keep the roots at home. Prune now 
by thinning out the young wood, leaving in enough to 
furnish the wall space, but no more. The strong short- 
jointed shoots are the most fruitful. 

Pruning Currant and Gooseberry-bushes 
(G. F. J —Thin out the young shoots on the Currant and 
Gooseberry-bushes now, so as to let in air and sunshine ; 
but do not shorten those left until the leaves fall off in the 
autumn ; then the unripe points (if any are unripe) may 
be cut off. This is the best plan to adopt where plenty of 
good fruit is wished for. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spot on Tomatoes (W. Bum and J. J. 
Maclnen/).— Your Tomatoes are affected with the well- 
known black spot, a fungoid pest which often gives great 
trouble, especially early' in the season, when there is not 
sunshine enough to harden the fruits or dry the atmos¬ 
phere in the house, and moisture that is in the form of 
vapour during the night is found to have settled in the 
shape of water on the fruits, and to hang in drops on the 
undersides of the fruits. Like all fungi, this one germi¬ 
nates soonest in moisture, and spores washed to the base 
of the fruits make growth in them, as is the case with the 
Potato disease. The house should have BOtne ventilation 
given at night, water given sparingly, and the day venti¬ 
lation be ample to quickly dry the air. Pick off and destroy 
all affected fruits. The best fungicide for this trouble fr 
mode of 10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of sulphur, 
dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling water, then have 2 £ gallons 
of water added, the plants then being gently syringed. 


BHORT RHPLIBS. 

Joe. E. Tuler.— Not at all uncommon.- G. B. J.— 

Your Carnations are evidently starved, either from grow¬ 
ing in very poor soil or you have omitted to mulcn and 

water them during the past dry weather.-Fort.—See 

reply to M. Ryan in our issue of July 28, p. 280.- 

Aewhahn.— Articles on growing “ Strawberries in casks’* 
appeared in our issues of July 22, Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 

Sept. 2 , Sept. 9, Sept. 23, Oct. /, and Oct. 14, 1899.-‘ 

A Constant Render.—We should imagine it is one of the 
weevils that is eatirig your leaves. Examine the plants 
at night with a lighted candle, and you will, no doubt,! 

find the culprit.- Arthur AUinson.— Not at all uncom-, 

mon.- 01 dhaut .—You cannot do better than have a 

hedge of Holly. Get some good seedlings, prepare the 
ground well, and if dry water well when planted. Plant* 
as soon as you can get'the plants in the autumn, or you 

may leave until the spring if you wish.- A Reader.— 

Sec reply to M. Ryan re " Grapes shanking,” in our issue’ 
of July 28, p. 280. — H. P. Harmon.— You can do 
nothing to prevent the branches of the Araucaria turning 
brown. The exposure you refer to is no doubt the cause. 
Give it a soaking of water, as very probably it is dry at the 

roots. Dust the Peach shoots with sulphur.- Mies 

E. H. I. Craster.— We know of no book dealing specially 

with New Zealand Ferns.- Ernest Ballard.— Yes; 

certainly paint the wire ; the acid in the galvanised wire 
will injure the shoots, but by well coating the wires with* 

paint this is prevented- M. J. N. V —You.ought„to 

lift the bulbs directly the foliage has died down, ana store 
them away until you wish to plant in October. If you 
leave them in the ground roots will start, and these are 

very likely to be broken off when replanting.- R. E. 

Grows.—The Hollyhocks will certainty fail if you plant as 
you suggest, as the Privet hedge will rob them of all 
moisture and food. They will not do in tubs as you pro¬ 
pose. Give them a good position in the garden in good 
rich soil and you will not regret it. Other queries will 
have our attention. 


*,* Any eommunieations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Eorrom of Oaonns 
Ilmtstratbo, 57, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. No 
more than four kinds qf fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time . 

Names Of plants.— p. Infante.— Chrysanthemum 

Burridgei.- Edith B. Thomas.— Your plant is Limnan- 

thes Douglasi, a hardy annual which does well if sown in 
the autumn to flower the following spring. Seed may also 

tie sown in the spring to form a succession.- Delta.— 

1, Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium cmruleum); 2, Iris flower, 

quite rotten.- Alfred AUhusen .—'Toothwort Lathraa 

pquamaria), a parasite on the roots of various trees.- 

E. L., Kingston.— Galega officinalis and G. officinalis 

alba.- Carmel.—Vie cannot name florist's flowers.— 

Tee Gee.—Kindly send fresh specimen with leaves; too 

shrivelled to be able to identify.- Henry Ham man.— 

Spinra arisefolia. Easily increased by division.- M. A. 

—1, Asplenium bulbiferum (barren frond); 2, Oxalis 

Ortgiesii; 3, Phlebodium aureum.-G. P. M.— Cannot 

name florist’s flowers.- Klimo. —A, Next week ; B, 

Odontogloseum Harryanum ; C, Pentstemon barbatus; 

I), Campanula isophylla alba.-R. J/.—Form of the 

Chinese Pink (Dianthus sinensis! — Battyeford .— l, 

Hemerocallif fulva var. disticha; 2, Seauiu album.- Rom*. 

—The common or old Moss Rose.- Herbert Ward.— Your 

weed looks like one of the Bugles (Ajuga). If you will 
kindly send us a fresh specimen we will be better able to 

help you.- H. Brrttargh.— Spirsna aruefolia.- M. S.— 

1, Sedum album micranthum ; 2, Sedum stoloniferum ; 

3, Sedum hispanicum var. glaucuin.- M F. S.— The 

Cucumber - tree (Magnolia acuminata); 2, Variegated 
Weigela; 3, Spiraea opulifolia foliis aureis ; 4, Pyrus sp. ; 

unable to say without flowers.- Mrs. J. H Cadman.— 

Probably Clematis Viorna, but specimen was too much 
shrivelled to say positively. — M. S. R.— Linaria reticulata. 

Names Of fruit.— w. Hancock.— Your Strawberry 
is, we think, Waterloo, a late, very dark, almost black, 

variety.- An Old Reader.— It is impofsible to name 

Gooseberries unless we know something of the habit of 

the tiee. The Currant is the White Dutch.- E. P. S.— 

Quite impossible to name from such specimens as you 

send.-R. Greening.— Specimens too much smashed to 

identify. _ 


Catalogue received. — Herd Bros., Penrith.— 
Bulbs and Flower Roots for 1900 . f| 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1900 . 


of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects dearly. Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brovm-tinted photographs 
should not be sent , but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender , together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly i critten in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should l>e taken to avoid the ink being seen on the 
face of the photographs. This is very important. 

Third .—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C ., and the doss for which the 
photographs are intended should be marked on the parcel , 
which must also be labelled “ Photographic Competition." 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose. 


JOHN P. WHITE, 

The Pyg-htle Works, 


The Editor of Gardening Illustrated 
announces Photographio Competition for the 
season of 1900. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Glass 1.— Small Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas 
for the best eight photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens. This class may 
include town and villa gardens, rectory, manor, 
farmhouse, or cottage, or any other kind of 
small garden. 

Glass 2. — Town and City Gardens.—A prize 
of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for the best eight photographs of 
town and city gardens, including good effects 
from plants or trees in towns, cities, public 
gardens, squares, etc. 

Glass 3.—Flowers and Shrubs of the Open 
Air. —A prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize 
of Three Guineas, and a Third Prize of a 
copy of “The English Flower Garden” for 
the best series of not less than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the above. These may include any plant, 
flower, or shrub grown in the open air, or tree, 
native or foreign, including also half hardy 
plants put out for the summer, and either single 
specimens or groups, or the effects resulting 
therefrom, in beds or borders. Shoots also 
of rare or beautiful plants photographed in the 
house may be included in this class. 

Glass 4.—Indoor Flowers and Plants.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of 
“Greenhouse and Stove Plants” for the 
best ten photographs of indoor plants— 
greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
t ther plants not of the opeu air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange¬ 
ments of such plants separately or in associa¬ 
tion -with others. Window-gardening, window- 
boxes, and plants in hanging-baskets, Ferns, or 
groups of Ferii3 in houses may be included in 
this class. 

Class 5.— Best Fruits and Vegetables.—A 
prize of Five Guineas, Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize a copy of “ The 
Vegetable Garden ” for the best collection of 
not less than twelve photographs of garden fruits 
and vegetables. The fruits to be shown singly 
or on tne branches, and not crowded on dishes. 
Also the best kinds of garden vegetables. In 
the case of vegetables the aim should be to show 
well the form of each kind, and as far as may be 
lite-size, and to get good representations of the 
best garden vegetables unaer the old names, 
though we do not want to exclude real novelties 
when they are such. 

Glass 6.—Vases, Cut Flowers, Table Deco¬ 
rations, etc. —A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than eight photographs of arrangements 
of flow r ers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
buttonholes, and cut flowers. Merit, natural 
grace. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to givo ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until October 31st, 1900. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain t so css not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women , barrows , watering-pots, rakes, hoes , 
roVers , and other implements , iron railings , 
wire, or iron supports of any kind , labels , and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly , and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs. The size should not be less than 
5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects should not 
be crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Fiest.— The photographs may oe of objects tn the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained stated, and n&rie the copyright 
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The “Biddenham” design. 

QUAINT OLD GARDEN SEATS, 
CARRIAGE & HAND CATES. 


Catalogue* upon application. 


(The Late) 

H. A. Orr’s 
Patent. 


2i> 1. Quality, 
unplaned, for 
Potatoes, 
Bulbs, etc. 

19 6 doz. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of ‘big Boiler, and th*> uumurouB imita 
lion* of it Bent nut in ; ece it years, afford i bu idaut testimony 
to it# undoubted Bucceir. 

No. 1, to heat 100 foot of 2-inch pipe .. .. £3 7 6 

No. 2, „ 200 „ „ .... 4 17 6 

No. 3, „ 400 „ „ .. . 6 10 0 

ALbo in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £6 lis. 6d. 

Illuxtratcd Lists and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STRUCT. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


Carriage 

paid 

on 1 dozen or 
over. 


Made on the lines of the Ho«e used 
with their celebrated London Brigade 
Engines. 

A fMntomer writes : " Hose bought 10 years ago still in 
use. _ 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

u • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Buies by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. 


NOW READY. 

6th Edition. Cloth. In. Cd, 


BEFORE going into your garden 
in tho morning, take a cup of 

rpv’C pure 

ini O CONCENTRATED 


HARDY FLOWERS 


diving full and comprehensive information of their culture 
and arrangement, with descriptions in alphalxdicnl order of 
upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental flowers, 
the soil, position, in:., most suitable. 


Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or post free. Is. 9<L, from 
The Publisher. 

37. Southampton-st., Strand, London, W.C. 


to fortify your system against taking cold 
—it is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give tho gardener a cup 
once or twice during the day; he will 
work all the better for it. 

DR. ANDREW WILSON. F.R.S.E , Bays that it is 
" Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con¬ 
stituents." Adding "There is no better food." 


GARDENING” BINDING COVERS. 


Covers for binding each volume of Gardening from 
ot I. up to the present time are on sale, 

PRICE Is. 6d. EACH. 

Post free Is. 9d. each. 

Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or from the 
Publishing Office: 

37. SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, W.O. 
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No. 1,118. — Yob. XXTT. Founded by W. BoMtmn* Author English Flow* Garden. ' AUGUST 11, 1900. 


IND9Z, 


Adiantum glaacophyl- 

lum .313 

AllaauuncUs ..312 

Alatrwmerias failing .. 311 
AUtrwmerias, renovat¬ 
ing .317 

Apple-trees, grafted .. 317 
Aqmleg'a*, hybrid .. 311 
Arabia, double white, 

the .310 

Arum Dracuncolus .. 317 
Asters dying .. ..317 

Begonias.317 

Birds .315 

Birds in the garden and 
on the farm .. 314 

Bulbs for winter decora¬ 
tion .312 

Oabbage-beds, old .. 317 


Cabbages, club in .. 305 

Camellias.312 

Campanula garganica 

hirauta.311 

Catalpas, or Indian 
Bean-trees, the .. 306 
Carnations, seedling .. 316 
Chicory and Salsafy .. 317 
Chlorophytum elatum 
▼ariegatum ..312 

Chrysanthemums .. 313 
Chrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable notes .. ..313 

Clematis (C. Flammula), 
the fragrant .. .. 310 

Climbers planted out or 

in pots.312 

Cob Nuts.315 

Goleworr, hardy green.. 305 


312 


Conservatory 
Creeper, quick-growing 
Cyprtpedium insigne 
grown cold .. .. 

Daffodil bulbs, lifting .. 
DipUdenias 

Exochorda grandiflora.. 

Ferns . 

Feroa, created 
Ferns under glam 
Flame-dower (Tropwo- 
lum speciosum), the .. 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY MUSHROOMS. 

Tub time has come for all those who desire 
Mushrooms, say at the beginning of November, 
to prepare the manure for making the first bed. 
Novices often err in using manure from Grass- 
fed horses, Buch being of little use compared 
with that from corn fed animals. See that the 
material is not thrown into a heap as collected, 
but spread out somewhat thinly in an open shed, 
where it can he turned over occasionally in 
order that it may partially dry and sweeten. 
When thrown together carelessly it often heats 
unduly before it is noticed. A large bed is not 
necessary for a start. When sufficient manure 
has been collected let it be thrown into a heap 
and allowed to remain undisturbed for a few 
days, after which it should be turned over every 
morning, always allowing the outside portions 
to come into the middle of the heap. When 
this treatment has dispelled the bulk of the 
steam, let it once more be mounded up and 
allowed to stand untouched for several days, 
when it may be wheeled in to form the bed. 
If it be found impossible to procure sufficient 
droppings by the required time, a fourth part of 
dry Oak or Beech leaves may be added, also a 
barrow-load or so of sweet rough loam. Deep 
beds are not necessary so early in the season, 
shallow ones retaining sufficient heat even with¬ 
out the aid of fire-heat until the young Mush¬ 
rooms appear, when a gentle warmth may be 
allowed in the hot-water pipes. In making the 
bed do not throw on too much stuff at a time, 
or thorough firmness cannot be secured. If 
there is sufficient head-room for working, 
nothing beats treading the bed in the first place, 
beating it firmly afterwards. The making com¬ 
pleted, those who do not possess a bottom-heat 
thermometer must thrust in a testing stick. This 
must be examined occasionally, ana when it is 
found that the heat has risen to its maximum, a 
quantity of fine soil, preferably loam, should 
be prepared for surfacing. When the heat has 
declined to about 90 degs. spawning may take 
place, there being no fear in these first early 
shallow beds of any reaction. If spawned at 
this figure and immediately soiled down, the 
heat is preserved ; whereas if a fall to 80 degs. 
is allowed before spawning, the bed will fre¬ 
quently run down to 60 degs., and a consider¬ 
able time elapse before young Mushrooms 
appear. 

After soiling and firming with the back of a 
spade, using a Tittle warm water if it is at all dry, 
cover the bed with a moderate thickness of Oat 
straw if procurable, this being far better than 
hay refuse, which is apt to beoome mouldy and 
smell, making the surface actually colder than 
if it were not covered at all. No fire-heat will 
be necessary for a time. To insert the spawn 
I always use a flat-ended dibber ; a sharp- 
pointed one is apt to leave a cavity under the 
spawn after it is pushed in. Some use no tool, 
but simply make a small hole 1-4 inches deep 
with the hand and push in the spawn, which 
should be in pieces aoout .(he size of a pigeon’s 
egg. Ro-beating the spface i^r.ev"ejs|ny when 


spawning is completed. It is a good plan to 
place the Bpawn in a box a few days before it is 
wanted and to subject it to the moist atmosphere 
of a stove or forcing-house ; it then breaks 
easily and operates sooner when put into the 
warm-bed. I have known a few good early 
Mushrooms secured by breaking up, levelling 
and watering the soil of an old bed in the 
Melon-house and inserting the spawn, after¬ 
wards covering with cross bars and mats or 
l^ose strawy material. Amateurs who have 
only a Melon or Cucumber-frame may, after the 
fruit is cut, employ the same means to secure' 
a few Mushrooms, furnishing extra bottom-heat 
by building up a lining of stable-manure round 
the sides and ends of the frame. 


CLUB IN CABBAGES. 

Do you consider that watering in the hot weather would 
increase the growth of the plants and be a check to this 
pest?—E. 

[Root disease would appear to be more pre¬ 
valent than usual this season, and the blanks 
created among breadths of Cauliflowers, Cab¬ 
bages, and suchlike are very annoying. Where 
trouble in this direction has previously been 
experienced, preventive measures ought always 
to be taken. In many instances the roots of 
plants in the seed-beds will have commenced 
clubbing before they are large enough to put 
out. Sometimes it is caused by the grub of a 
small beetle or weevil, and occasionally the 
maggot of a midge or fly is responsible for the 
mischief. A free use of soot and lime, forking 
it into the surface of the bed before sowing the 
seed, has a deterrent effect, and so also has sand 
soaked in petroleum, the surface of the bed 
being dressed with this every week or ten days. 
Before planting examine the underground por¬ 
tion of stem of each plant, and cleanly cut away 
every small excrescence or wart there found, 
following this up with the old-fashioned remedy 
of puddling the roots of all the plants. Form a 
puddle with clay, soot, lime, and water, a wine- 
glassful of petroleum being also added with 
advantage, and drag the roots through this so 
as to thoroughly coat them and the lower por¬ 
tion of the stems with the puddle. Thus treated, 
they seem to feel the check of removal less than 
when not puddled, and are seldom interfered 
with by either maggots or wireworms after¬ 
wards. It is on stale, indifferently cultivated 
ground that grubs most often gain the ascend¬ 
ancy, and “ E.” will do well to do all he can 
towards promoting a vigorous growth by way 
of prevention of club root. Newly slaked lime 
at the rate of 1 bushel per rod ought to be 
forked into the surface of the previously well- 
manured ground, and after the plants have been 
put out, all being carefully fixed, clear water 
should be given for a time, or for the first week 
or so, afterwards giving liquid - manure 
frequently. Nitrate of soda, or that in mixture 
with superphosphate of lime, dissolved at the 
rate of 1 oz. to a gallon of water, would be the 
best form of fertiliser for the purpose. Apply 
at first round the plants, but when the latter 
are growing strongly, draw mould up to the 
stems and pour the liquid-manure freely along 
the furrows. Petroleum is one of the best 


insecticides ever discovered, and in extreme 
cases of clubbing we would advise soaking sand 
in it and mixing the latter freely with the soil 
in which the Cabbages are planted.] 


N0TE8 AND REPLIES. 

Winter Tomatoes.— The present is a 
good time to sow seed of some free-setting 
Tomato for producing plants to fruit at Christ¬ 
mas. Sow singly in small pots, say 3 inches or 
3^ inches in diameter, place in a frame and 
ieep close till the plants appear, then, until full 
exposure is practised, tilting up the lights in 
rainy weather until the plants are fit for 
repotting. Use a good holding loamy compost 
with some road-grit or mortar rubble added, 
and pot firmly. With full exposure a stocky 
growth is secured, and if shifts into d-inch ana 
9-inch pots are given before the roots become 
matted, a good supply of bloom trusses will 
form and set all up the stems. In October the 

E lants may be removed to a comfortably-warm 
ouse and a somewhat dry, airy atmosphere be 
maintained, this inducing the fruit to swell to 
a fair size and colour nicely in December. 

-By sowing a few seeds now there is no 

difficulty in having a good supply and of fair 
quality at Christmas. A pan of seed should be 
sown now in a warm-house, and when the seed¬ 
lings are well above the soil remove to a close 
frame, pot off into small pots and grow near 
the light, potting again into 6-inch pots when 
large enough. Expose during the night and 
merely shade during the hottest parts of the 
day after repotting. These will make strong 

f ilanta fit to place in pots two or three sizes 
arger by the end of August. Stand the plants 
on a hard bottom fully exposed and keep all 
lateral growths removed. Plants grown thus 
will set fruit all up the stem by early October. 
If placed in a warm-house with a free circula¬ 
tion of air, and well fed, the fruit will soon 
swell and give a good supply through November 
and December. In sowing for this crop I have 
found none to equal Conference and Conqueror. 
—S. H. B. 

Hardy green Oolewort.— This must not 
be confounded with the ordinary Rosette form, 
being quite distinct and if anything more hardy, 
which is saying a good deal. If a sowing is 
made now it will afford plants for yielding a 
capital lot of green heads in early spring after 
the Rosette form has been usea. Any spare 
piece of ground from which late summer crops 
have been cleared will answer, no digging or 
preparation being necessary. Plant from a loot 
to 15 inches apart always, and until the plants 
become established stir the ground between 
the rows with a five-tinod fork and give a good 
dressing of artificial manure, to be w ashed in by 
the winter rains. Let the planting out of auc- 
cessional batches of the Rosette Colewort bo 
proceeded with as soon as the plants are ready, 
nothing repaying care and labour better than 
this winter vegetable. Ordinary spring Cab¬ 
bages for pricking into frames may now be 
sown, this being quite early enough if ungainly 
size and failure after lifting in spring are to be 
prevented. 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. PLANTS AND FLOWERS. Cuttings rooted in bottom-heat will now be 

„ ready for potting into large 60 s. Use good 

■”““ _ _ _ _ _ loam that has been passed through a A-inch 

THE CATALPAS, OR INDIAN BEAN R “ * sieve, add a sprinkling of silver sand, and a very 

TRFFK little well-rotted manure. Stand the plants 

. . _ SEASONABLE NOTES. upon Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes near the glass in a 

There is no finer object on an English lawn Even in the early days of August there is much greenhouse, and give them a light watering with 
than an old Catalpa, as it is beautiful in leaf to be done in the Rose garden or among the pot- a fine rose can for a few days; also syringe 

and very attractive in the autumn, when, as a g FO wn plants. Where gently each morning and evening. If the sun 

rule, it is covered with a profusion of loose Pot-Roses are required for early forcing they is very bright shade the plants during the 
white flower clusters which in warm climates 8 hould be repotted at once so that the new roots hottest part of the day. When roots appear 
are succeeded by a crop of long seed-pods, CAn } a y hold of the soil before the days become round the side of the pot give the plants another 

which look like attenuated French Beans; cold. It is not advisable to afford too large a shift. They must never become pot-bound, 

hence the name Indian Bean Tree. Apart from shift, but what is needful is firm potting into Pick off all flower-buds as they appear. Towards 
its peculiar growth, its large leaves, and showy clean pots and good, sweet compost. The com- autumn harden off as much as possible, and keep 
flowers, the Catalpa is an important tree in p OS t should consist of three parts loam (that in an airy, frost proof place until next May, 

town gardens on account of its colour, it which has been stacked a year preferred), one when they may bo planted out. Of course, 

being one of the lightest greens we have among p ar t spent hot-bed manure, or, better still, such an amount of trouble is not necessary with 
large trees. one-year-old cow-manure that can be broken up the hardier type of Roses, but with the Teas 

The rapid growth of this tree is a great point like soil. To this add a 5-inch potful of and many or the Hybrid Teas it will repay 
in its favour, for from the seedling stage up to Ichthemic Guano, or other good and proved anyone for the trouble. Own - root plants 
the flowering period, which occurs under plant food, to each barrow-load of the compost, and such Roses grow with a wondrous 
favourable circumstances at from twelve to I am very partial to bone-meal for Roses, but it vigour, much more so than when the same 
eighteen years of age, it grows on the average should be of the best steamed quality obtain- varieties are budded upon seedling Briers, 
from a foot to 18 inches a year, so that in able and is best mixed with the soil some two or They, however, require nursing for the first 
twenty years the tree has reached its full height, three months before using for potting. If such twelve months of their existence. Cuttings 
which in this country rarely exceeds 40 feet un- a practice can be carried out, omit the Ichthe- maybe inserted this month in a close frame, 
less the tree is drawn up by others. When mic in favour of the bone-meal, using it in the and if properly tended fully 90 per cent, will 
fully grown the tree develops laterally, and same proportion. When repotting, have the root. I have found the following an excellent 
continues to form the broad, rounded head pots washed well and inverted to dry. Give method of rooting Tea Roses : Place a shallow 
shown in the illustration. The Catalpa needs the crocks also a good ■washing and see that they frame in a sunny aspect, fill it with the smallest 
a deep free soil for rapid and luxuriant growth, are dry also before using. It is best to sort the pots procurable—those known as thimbles are 
and though it will sometimes thrive 
on poor soils and exposed dry spots, it 
is never seen to such perfection as in a 
moist, deep soil. This accounts for the 


existence of the magnificent Catalpas 
one sees in the valley of the Thames, 
where probably more old specimens can 
bo found than in any other locality 
throughout these islands. The Catalpa 
is one of the few medium-sized trees 
that can be planted on a small lawn, 
and as a town tree it has few equals, 
being, like the Plane and the Fig, espe¬ 
cially adapted for withstanding the 
impure atmosphere of towns. It is 
fortunate that the Catalpa is one of the 
last trees to come into leaf in spring, 
for if it were early it would always be 
damaged by late frosts, which occa¬ 
sionally happens. 

There are four distinct kinds of Cat¬ 
alpa hardy enough for open-air culture ; 
two are natives of North America and 
two of China and Japan. 

C. bignonioides, the common Cat¬ 
alpa, is also called Catalpa syringe- 
folia or Lilac-leaved. This was intro¬ 
duced into English gardens in 17*26, 
and probably the oldest trees of it 



that exist are those about London, 


Catalpa Bungei. From a photograph sent by Mr. Dixon, Holland House, Kensington. 


notably that in the Fulham Palace 
Garden. It is a native of the .South- 


Eastern States of America. In the adjoining 
States further west, and particularly in the 
Mississippi valley, there occurs another Catalpa, 
possessing well-marked differences from C. 
bignonioides, and this by some is regarded as a 
distinct species under the name of 

C. SPEC I os a.— It differs from the other in 
being more erect and taller, with more pointed 
leaves, larger flowers, and almost quite white ; 
whereas in C. bignonioides they arc tinged with 
purple and spotted with yellow. Tne seed- 
pods, moreover, are longer, reaching from 
18 inches to 20 inches long, but the points that 
make C. speciosa most valuable to us are its 
more hardy constitution, more rapid growth, 
and the fact that it flowers a fortnight earlier. 

C. Bungei (here figured), a Chinese species, 
is described as reaching from 8 feet to 10 feet 
high only, while 

C. K.empfkri has yellow and smaller flowers 
and also larger leaves, heart-shaped at the base 
and lobed. 


W" As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this , aiul therefore offer each week t 
for the coming three months , o copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden” to 


the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
iTsue, which will be mafkut thus • | ~ 

Digitized b7\jO QlG 


latter into three sizes. Put one oval piece over 
the hole, then four or five pieces around this, 
each one with its hollow sine downwards, and 
finish off with from 1 inch to 2 inches deep with 
smaller crocks. On to the crocks put a handful 
of spent hot-bod manure, or, failing this, some 
turfy bits of loani, and it is ready to receive the 
plant. Turn the latter out and lay on the 
potting-bench, which, of course, would be in 
the shade. Take a pointed stick as thick as 
one’s finger and gently prod the ball of 
earth, then lift the plant with both hands and 
give it a shaking. By so doing part of the old 
soil is released without damaging the little 
white roots. The crocks, of course, have been 
previously removed, and the plants should have j 
oeen watered prior to repotting. Never repot 
a plant when its ball of earth is drv. If it is 
found that the ball of roots is dry place it in a 
bucket of water, so that the soil is moistened 
right through prior to the repotting. After 
repotting stand the plants upon a bed of ashes 
under a north Nvall or hedge, and give them a 
watering the next day with a rose can. The 
branches should be syringed every morning and 
evening for the first ten days, and the plants 
should be kept from becoming quite dry ; but 
do not water so much as to sour and sodden the 
soil. After a month remove the plants to a 
sunny spot, still standing them upon ashes, and 
let them remain here until end of October, when 
they should be removed to a cold-house or pit 
until required for forcing. 


best. Prepare some compost by mixing to- 

§ ether half silver sand and half sifted loam. 

'ill the pots level full with this compos t, al 
the interstices between the pots, so that an 
even surface of soil is seen. Into each pet 
dibble one cutting, prepared, if possible, from 
growths taken from pot grown plants, but tho 
foliage must bo perfectly healthy—free from 
spider, aphis, or mildew. Let the cuttings l>o 
.about three joints in length, and retain all 
foliage except the bottom leaf-stalk. If one 
can be sure to have the cuttings sprinkled every 
half-hour during tho day for the first two or 
three weeks, no shading will be necessary. 
Should this be impossible, then paint the glass 
inside with some flour made into a thin paste, 
and sprinkle the cuttings two or three times a 
day at least. The value of this plan lies in tho 
fact that wo have the rooted cutting in a pot, 
consequently no chock is received. If the cut¬ 
tings grow well one shift may l)e given, but, 
above all, try to harden the wood, and keep the 
plants plunged in ashes in a frost proof house 
until April or May, then plant out in some pre¬ 
pared beds. Thousands of Teas and Hybrid 
Teas could be raised in this way that with 
patience and care would develop into some 
grand plants. 

The summer pruning of Climbing Tea and 
Noisette Roses should be taken in hand at 
once. Cut out old growths that appear to be 
worn out, and lay in carefully the new wood of 
the current sead6h; I 3lhtal: practice induces a 
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thorough ripening of the growths, which means 
a good crop of blossom next summer. 

Budding should be done now as quickly as 
possible. Commence with the standard Briers, 
as these so soon cease growing. If it is found 
that the bark is dry give the stocks a good soak¬ 
ing of water and mulch them a day or two 
before budding. It is useless budding if the sap 
is not flowing freely. Seedling and cutting 
Bilers should lie budded next : Manett.i and I)e 
la G rifle raie stocks last. If these last are 
completed by the end of August or first week 
in lSeptoml>er it will l>o time enough. The 
standards should lie untied after they have been 
budded about three weeks, then if any are found 
dead it will not be too late to rebud, and thus 
untying will also prevent the bark from becoming 
injured by the tight ligatures. A full descrip¬ 
tion of budding Roses was given in our issue of 
duly 1, last year. It may be as well to remind 
readers that the following are most assential 
aids to success in budding : 

(1) , Ripe buds, w ood, neither too hard nor too 
soft, but nice anti firm. When the spine* rub I 
off easily, such W'ood is usually the best. The , 
bud, or small eye, should not be started into | 
growth, but it is beat if fairly prominent. 

(2) , Careful tying up of the bud. If 
Raffia is used do not wet it. Bind 
evenly and tightly over the cut, and 
finish off with a double knot. 

(3) , A free-growing condition of the 
stock, helped, if needful, by a good 
soaking of water. 

(4) , In the case of dwarf stocks cover¬ 
ing up the buds with earth. Before 
budding dwarf stocks some of the soil 
is scraped away and the bud inserted in 
the stem that has been beneath the sur¬ 
face. The soil removed should be 
returned at once, entirely enveloping the 
budded part, and, if needful, some dusty 
soil could be added. Later on, say at 
the end of August, remove the soil and 
examine the buds, returning the soil if 
buds are all right, and rebudding if the 
reverse. 

(5) , Do not cut away any growths 
of the stocks until leaf has falltn, and 
it is better not to do so even then, 
rather retaining all until February. 

Make your notes now as to the 
merits and bad qualities of certain 
Roses. If you have noted any at the 
shows, try and see them growing. Many 
disappointments will be saved thereby. 

Some of the Iwst show Rorcs are only 
good as yearling plants ; many grow so 
badly that they are not worth the trou¬ 
ble of cultivating by the grower, who 
cares little or nothing about exhibiting, 
but who does care to have glorious 
masses of Roses to decorate his house 
and garden. Also do not be allured into 
growing so-called garden Roses, to the 
exclusion of many delightful kinds which 
such as exhibit these decorative Roses 
are debarred by a stupid rule from 
including in their groups because 
such Roses are considered exhibition kinds. I 
refer to the exquisite Marie Van Houtte, the 
lovely Mine. Hoste, and many others which are 
garden Roses first and exhibition Roses after¬ 
wards. 

Watering must still be done at least once a 
week. If each plant is given about a gallon of 
water per week it should suffice. If the Roses 
have been given liquid-manure pretty freely, 
this may now be discontinued, as it is not wise 
to produce a sappy second growth, for it will 
sutler severely if winter is severe. Mulching is 
very essential during such a dry season as we 
are having. I have found the peat-Moss-litter 
the best. It provides both nourishment and 
prevents rapid evaporation of the water and 
liquid-manure afforded. 

The Rose-maggot, which sticks like a leech 
upon the underside of Rose foliage, is most 
troublesome this year, doubtless owing to the 
drought of last summer. Some plants have 
their foliage entirely brown owing to this insect 
eating off the green colouiing matter upon the 
foliage. These small slug-like caterpillars aro 
really the larvie of one of the sawflies. If signs 
of their presence be detected early a lad should 
be told off to diligently search the undersides 
of the foliage, for only hand-picking will destroy 
it. They do not appear till midsummer, and 


one is apt to overlook them when Roses are 
coming out until the damage is far advanced. 
The finger and thumb is one of the best remedies 
for exterminating insect pests. If precautionary 
measures are taken in time much future trouble 
will be avoided. I have also a great faith in 
the syringe as a preventive to insect pests. If 
used morning and evening, directing the spray 
well under as well as over the foliage, not only 
are insects kept in check, but a healthy foliage 
is the result, which usually means immunity 
from attack of many species. 

Mildew is kept in check by the use of sul¬ 
phate of potassium applied with a special 
syringe and to underside of the foliage. When 
it is first detected dip the thumb and finger in 
some flowers of sulphur and rub the spots both 
sides of the foliage. 'Phis will often prevent a 
bad attack if adhered to diligently. 

Layering Roses is an excellent plan of 
securing own-root plants. Plants that have 
been hard pruned are the best to layer, for then 
the new growths are near the ground, ami can 
bo more easily bent down. Water around the 
plants to be layered a day before, and have a 
tittle sharp sand or old pot soil at hand. Fork 
up the soil, and with .a flat trowel fashioned 




NOTES AND REPLIES. 

01011*6 de Dijon In the north of Ireland.— 

The Green Isle is not usually « onsidered to he the land of 
the Rose. The present year, however, rather belies the 
statement, as Roses this season are exceptionally good in 
1 the north of Ireland. The plentiful supply of moisture 
and not too much sunshine have tended to keepundfr the 
greenfly, and excellent blooms and foliage are everywhere 
j abundant.—W. J., Knock, Belfast. 

Two miniature Moss Roses.— Many 
! of the Moss Roses introduced in the past have 
I certainly had traces of the Moss-like formation, 
but it has in many instances been of a very 
meagre description. This cannot be said of 
two charming Roses, Little Gem and Moss de 
Meaux. They are l>oth delightful little Roses, 
the former perhaps the more interesting by 
reason of its rich rosy-crimson colour. It has 
. been very happily named Little (lent. The 
small buds completely enveloped in Moss are no 
larger than robins’ eggs, and even the expanded 
flowers so regularly formed are barely 2 inches 
across. Moss de Meaux has a resemblance in 
flower to that pretty old Rose de Meaux. Per¬ 
haps it is a little paler in colour, but it certainly 
is beautifully mossed similar to Little Gem. 
The expanded flowers in this case are even 
! smaller than those of the latter variety*. 


A fine town tree (Catalpa bignonioides) now* flowering freely round London. (See page 306.) 


like a small spade, which any blacksmith will 
make, a nick is made in which the shoot is 
inserted. Take the shoot in the left hand, 
slightly twist it about 15 inches from the 
point so that the bark is slightly broken, press 
the shoot to the bottom of the nick, and throw 
in a handful of the prepared sand, then ram the 
soil down with the handle of the trowel. When 
finished the layer will l ye about 8 inches to 
12 inches out of the ground. When fixed give 
a good watering and repeat every few days. 
Some growers cut through the bark and make a 
tongue, but it is not necessary if carefully 
twisted. 

Cutting Rose-blossoms in hot weather 
should be done either before eight in the morn¬ 
ing or after six in the evening. If required to 
semi by post or rail, cut the flowers in the 
morning, put them in jars of water in a cool 
cellar or cupboard until evening, then pack in 
boxes holding one layer only and well lined with 
long Grass. Finish off with a layer of Grass 
upon the top of the blooms. Rose blooms thus 
gathered and packed, if not much more than in 
the bud or half open stage, will invariably 
arrive in a presentable condition. Always 
remember to fill the box with Grass or paper, 
so that the flowers cannot move about. 

Rosa. 


Grouped together they would make a delightfu 
feature in the garden. Both kinds form them¬ 
selves into compact round bushes. Little Gent, 
being the stronger grower of the two, should 
be placed in the centre. 

Growth of Roses.— A copy of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, June 16th, sent to me a week 
ago greatly interested me, and encourages me 
to draw your attention to the extraordinary 
growth of my Roses budded a year ago, in a soil 
considered very unsuitable for Rose culture 
(sand). Three buds 1 inserted last autumn on 
a stock of Seven Sisters Rose or Maids of the 
Village. In the spring of this year the buds 
were only the size of a pin’s head. The stems 
now are over 6 feet, with magnificent foliage 
and some blossoms. On La France, budded on 
a red Rose, there are several side shoots show¬ 
ing wonderfully for blossom. Celine Forestier 
is about 4 feet high; the buds inserted at the same 
time last year. The operator is a lady aged 78, 
who rejoices in flower culture, especially Roses. 
Many Roses struck from cuttings are now 
flowering freely.—M. L. Brown, Midhurst. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— A new and revised edition of this book 
(the eighth, apart from reprints) will be issued to the 
bookseller s this week. In this the trees and shrubs are 
included. 
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LIFTING DAFFODIL BULBS. 

The moat important work among bulbs at the 
present time is that of lifting ana drying them 
prior to replanting them. With some species 
and genera the annual lifting of the bulbs is 
most important—indeed, essential to keep them 
in health. But even here again one cannot 
recommend any hard-and-fast rule, for the soils 
of gardens vary so much, and equally variable 
are other circumstances under which plants 
either thrive or merely exist. Take two ex¬ 
tremes of soil, for instance, one of a fine dry, 
sandy nature, in summer hot and parched, the 
other a stubborn, cold, retentive clay, which in 
summer hardens and shrinks with the intense 
heat. Either of these extremes of soil is, of 
course, unsuitable to the successful cultivation 
of many bulbous plants, and must in a greater 
or less degree be made suitable for the plants 
intended to occupy it hereafter. I mention 
these extremes of soil merely to show how 
difficult it is to lay down rules for guidance, 
and it is in this connection also that we must 
decide whether the majority of bulbs are bene¬ 
fited by annual lifting or otherwise. Naturally 
the bulbs would be much safer in a soil of a 
sandy nature even in a wet season than would 
bo the case if the soil were heavy. But 
whatever the soil may be I think we may 
safely take it as a guide to all our operations 
in bulb-lifting that the majority in a season 
which is both wet and cold are decidedly bene¬ 
fited in the long run by the absolute rest they 
receive through being lifted. I say benefited 
advisedly, because the lifting and drying, par¬ 
ticularly where the latter is unduly prolonged, 
by no means tend to the vigour of the plant at 
the moment. As a proof of this I may mention 
three well-known kinds which are decidedly 
more vigorous when left in the soil for two or 
three seasons in succession. The kinds re¬ 
ferred to are Emperor, Empress, and Grandee, 
three of the most vigorous of all Daffodils when 
established. My soil is especially well suited 
to these kinds, as may be imagined when I say 
that the foliage of the first-named will attain to 
a height of upwards of feet and nearly 
1 h inches broad. This is usually the case with 
bulbs of the first size left undisturbed for two 
years. But these identical bulbs lifted and 
replanted after, say, six weeks’ rest would lose 
at least quite 1 foot of this length of foliage in 
the year following the planting. This does not, 
however, appear to representdiminishedstrength 
all round, but more directly affects the stature 
of the plant, since the foliage has the Bame 
robustness, though minus the length. Maximus 
is another fine kind that may in well-drained 
soils be left for even three years without 
disturbance; indeed, my experience of it is 
that it flowers with greater certainty when left 
alone than when lifted periodically. Supposing, 
for instance, the amateur may not have time 
at disposal for the lifting of these bulbs at 
the necessary moment, it would bo quite an easy 
matter if these were planted as clumps, by 
placing a handlight over them to give them a 
thorough season of rest. In the case of maxi- 
mus, for instance, such a rest would prove 
highly beneficial in a cold or rainy season, while 
the sime remark would hold good with cernuus 
and other of the whi te trumpet kinds. I have 
never tried it, but possibly a similar course of 
treatment with Emperor in the third year of 
planting nr. Ay provide a rest at once beneficial 
without diminishing the stature of the plant, as 
•Iocs lifting it. There are other kinds again, 
notably Ard-Righ, obvallaris, Mary Anderson, 
many of the spurius section, and ccrnuus and 
its varieties, for which annual lifting and 
drying seem the only way to keep them in good 
health. These kinds and many others, as 
experience and individual circumstances appear 
to dictate, should be lifted early each year.—E. 


THE ROCK GARDEN IN MID-JUNE. 

Rarf.ly is the rock garden devoid of anything 
of interest, except, perhaps, in the gloomy days 
of early winter; but it probably is seldom better 
furnished with flower than in mid-June, and 
foremost among those species which by their 
vivid colouring attract the attention of even the 
most careless observer come the various forms 
of Heliantliemuni. From snow-white with gold 
(entre to a brilliant Iudian red they run through 
tlio gamut of colour, and it is difficult to say 


which is the most attractive. Very effective is 
the well-known garden favourite Beauty, a 
rosy-buff with a deep-coloured centre ; but so, 
too, are a pale pink variety, of whose name I am 
ignorant, and the bright orange-buff Fireball. 
Good as they are, however, they do not surpass 
the old-fashioned true species, H. croceum, now 
domiciled with us for a century or more from 
Spain. These Rock Roses are among the few 
things which are not spoilt by being double ; 
indeed, the little globes of flower thus formed 
are quite as pleasing as the single blooms from 
which they have originated. Nestling in a 
warm corner is that wonderful plant, Gerbera 
Jamesoni, decked with perhaps a single vivid 
orange-scarlet bloom. It is, I think, one of the 
hardest of things to manage, and whether out- 
of-doors in a sunny place in the rock garden or 
in a pot in the stove it is but rarely that one 
sees it doing well. It is curious that it should 
permit of such difference of treatment, yet 
one would think the latter the best place for 
it, as most resembling the climate it came 
from. Its true home is Swaziland, and in the 
kloofs about Barberton and the Komati river 
it is familiar to the miners as the “Red 
Daisy.” Scarcely less‘brilliant in colour, and 
much more so in effect—for, like Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine, it shows more flower than foliage 
—is Linum arboreum, now in great lumps of 
lemon-yellow blossom. The vivid Hippocrepis 
comosa, with its golden flowers, is of a warmer 
tone, and for all that it is a native of our own 
land is not to be outdone in brilliance by any¬ 
thing on the rockery. Ononis rotundifolia is 
of much more modest aspect. Its pink, droop¬ 
ing blooms have nothing in the way of showiness 
to commend them, but the plant has a delight¬ 
ful fragrance, much resembling that of Aloysia 
citriodora, and f)r that reason alone is most 
welcome. Already some of the Campanulas are 
out, notably the low, clinging C. Portenschla- 
giana with its lovely shade of soft violet, and 

C. Hosti alba, decked with its little snow-white 
bells. C. carpatica is too lumpy in shape to be 
pretty, and has scarcely begun to flower, but 
the deep blue C. turbinata rears its single 
blooms in numbers. In full blossom, too, is 
C. glomerata alba, bearing its flowers rather 
thickly clustered on a stalk about 18 inches 
high. It is not a very common species in the 
rock garden. 

The various forms of Phlox setacea, which 
deck the rock garden with a blaze of colour in late 
spring, are over, though here and there a flower 
remains. Their place is taken by innumerable 
kinds of Dianthus. With one or two excep¬ 
tions, however, these hive no brilliant tones to 
catch the eye at a distance, the majority 
of them being white or pale rose in colour. 
Forming a compact cushion, and with its 
flower-stalks of wonderfully regular height, 
I). delicatus presents a semi-globe of the palest 
pink. Fully in blossom, too, are the minute 
1). hungaricus, nearly white but for the slight 

f encilling at the throat, and the still tinier 
). hirtus. D. ciesius, too, our own Cheddar 
Pink, is by no means over, and its pale rose 
flowers still make a good show. The fringed 
Pink, D. superbus, is more likely to attract 
notice than any of these, however, by reason of 
its deeply laciniated mauve petals, which are 
tinged with bright groen. But in point of 
colour all must give place to the so-called 
Glacier Pink, I). neglectus, whose vivid pink, 
flat flowers, tightly packed together, form a 
perfect blaze of colour of a peculiarly attractive 
shade, and are, indeed, as showy as anything 
now in bloom. The plant is certainly now no 
longer “neglectus,’’for one sees it in almost every 
garden. Of a brighter shade of colour—quite 
a fiery red, in fact—is the Sweet William-like 

D. cruentus, but it is not nearly so showy at a 
distance owing to the small size of the flower. 
The yellow D. Knappi has as yet scarcely 
unwrapped its first bloom. 

The closely-clinging mat of Thymus lanugi- 
nosus enwraps the stones and hides them com¬ 
pletely from view. Its surface is powdered 
over with a light dusting of pink snow. Beyond 
hangs a late bell or two of Aquilegia alpina, a 
charming blue, and very like its Spanish 
relative A. pyrenaica, which is just about com¬ 
mencing its flowering season at a safe distance 
at the far end of the rockery, so that, if possible, 
we may keep the seed true. We need a touch of 
yellow next it to separate it from the less true 


tones of the Oranesbills, and this is afforded 
by a sheet of Chrysogonum virginianum, which 
for some time past has scattered its bright 
yellow-gold with an unsparing hand, blending 
well with Geranium sanguineum and its white 
variety, which grow side by side in effective 
contrast. Not far off are their first cousins, 
the Erodiums, of which two or three are in 
flower, notably E. trichomanifolium, forming 
a little low patch of magenta-pink, and the 
more pleasing E. chelidonifolium, with its 
delicately pencilled petals. Pale and modest, 
the yellow Onosma tauricum hangs its head 
bevond, and its relative 0. albo-roseum, whose 
tubular bells, at first white, change to a bright 
rose. Here, too, is a patch of a curious shade 
of greenish lemon-yellow, afforded by the dry, 
rustling flowers of G naphali um arenari um, and not 
far off the allied Leontopodium, better known 
as the Edelweiss, and now a common object in 
rock gardens. The Siberian Achillea argentea, 
like the latter, does not seem to mind the 
burning sun, and contributes a dash of silvery- 
white to the bright blend of colour before us, of 
which not the least conspicuous item is a broad 
clump of the familiar Veronica rupestris, a 
magnificent sheet of blue. 

To the Saxifrages, Arenarias, and other les3 
showy plants I need not here refer. The 
above have merely been selected as for the 
most part noticeable features of the brilliant 
mass of colour w hich the rock garden affords us, 
not from time to time and in succession, but as 
an enxzmblc in mid-June. G. 


A BLUE GARDEN. 

I enclose list of plants in my blue border. 
With only one or two exceptions I have flowered 
them, ana have weeded out all “ off-coloured ” 
blues. Adenophora Polanini; Aconitum autum¬ 
nal©, A. chinense, A. califomicum, A. Napellus, 
A. N. bicolor ; Agapanthus umbellatu*, A. u. 
minor, A. Mooreanus; Agatha^a cadestis; 
Allium azureum ; *Anchusa italica, A. semper- 
virens, A. s. variegata, A. sp. (dwarf); Aphyl- 
lanthus monspeliensis ; Anemone coronaria, A. 
blanda, A. apennina, A. Hepatica cierulea, 

A. II. angulosa; Ajuga reptans ; Aquilegia 
vulgaris cterulea ; Baptisia australis, B. exal- 
tata ; Borago laxiflora, B. cretica, B caucasica, 

B. vulgaris (“Bee Borage”); Bernardia; 
Centaurea montana; Catananche co'rulea: 
Chionodoxa Alleni, C. gigantea, C. sardensis; 
Cichorium intybus ; Cyananthus lobatus ; Com- 
melina cudestis ; Dianolla longifolia, 1). rovo- 
luta ; Delphiniums (both species and hybrids); 
Dracocephalum canariense, D. japonicum; 
Echinops Ritro, E. ruthenicus; Eryngium 
alpinum, E. amethystinum, E. azureum, E. 
Oliverianum, E. planum, and its improved form 

E. floribundum, K. tripartitum ; Geranium 
ibericum, G. grandiflorum, G. Wallichianum ; 
Gentiana acauns, G. cruciata, G. Andrewsi, G. 
Kurseri, G. verna; Globularia trichosantha; 
Hyacinthus botryoides, “ Heavenly Blue,” H. 
armeniacus, H. atro-cteruleus, H. Heldreichi, 
H. racemo3us, “Dutch ” Hyacinths ; Iris (Flag) 
criatata, I. pumila cudestis, I. tectorum, I. 
stylosa, I. sanguinea (I. sibirica is blue, but is 
very email and marked with white), I. (bulbous) 
hispanica “ Mon Bijou,” I. anglica “ Major 
Hope,” “ Rossinante.” I am planting I. histrio 
and I. histroidcs this autumn, as I hear they 
are good blues. Irises vary greatly in tone 
of colour, and should, if possible, be seen in 
flower before purchasing. Libertia azurea; 
*Lathyru3 azureus (Lord Anson’s Pea) ; Linum 
narbonense ; Lobelia syphilitica, L. sessiliflora ; 
Lindelophia longifolia; Lupinus polyphyllus, 
L. p. bicolor, L. nutkanus ; Lithospermum pros- 
tratum ; Meconopsis Wallichi ; Mertensia sibi- 
rica, M. virginica ; Myosotidium nobile ; Myo- 
sotis palustris, *M. alpina (also indigo blue 
form), M. Reichsteineri, *M. disaitiflora, M. 
Wilwitschii ; Orobus lathyroides ; Omphalodes 
verna; Pentstemon azureus Jeffrayanus ; Plum¬ 
bago Larpentre ; Platycodon autumnale, P. 
grandiflorum plenum ; P. Mariesi; Polemonium 
coeruleum, P. Richardsoni; Primula ca?rulea, 
P. Polyanthus ccerulea; Pulmonaria angusti- 
folia azurea, P. arvernensis, P. mollis ; Pohlia 
(Herbertia) ; Statico Limonium ; Scilla amethy- 
stina, S. sibirica, S. Hughi, S. Peruviana 
ccerulea ; Salvia patens, S. pratensis ; Symphy¬ 
tum officinale argentum ; Veronica prostrata, 
V. subseasilis, V. exaltata, V. speciosa ; Trades* 
cantia (a sky-blue form); Triteleia ccerulea. 
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harm resulting, and they speedily become 
rooted in the fresh soil. The check given by 
the removal helps to harden the plants. It is 
not at all worth while to attempt seed-saving. 
Not only do Wallflowers rapidly mix and thus 
produce mongrels, but seed is long in maturing, 
and during that process the plants look untidy. 
It is so much better to remove the plants so 
soon as they have done blooming, relying on 
yearly sowings to obtain a succession. 

One of the finest Wallflowers grown is the Old 
Blood Red or Market Crimson, the flowers of 
deep rich colour and having a delicious perfume. 
This is also known as Harbinger and under 
other appellations. Whilst ordinarily of medium 
height and sturdy, it furnishes capital spikes 
of bloom for cutting. The finest yellow in 
general cultivation, and a superb companion 
variety, is Cloth of Gold. This grows to a 
height of from 15 inches to 18 inches, and is 
very bright and pure. A delightful variety also 
for cutting from is Fairy Queen, colour soft 
lemon or Primrose. This comes very true. 
Another striking variety is Purple Queen, the 
flowers being of a rich ruby or magenta colour. 
This is a novel hue in Wallflowers, and is now 
very constant from seed. For dwarfness none 
of the yellows excel the well known Belvoir 



Clematis niontana on a Yew tree. (See page 310.) 


Plants marked * are biennials, but seed them- 
Belves without any trouble. 

I have all the so-called “blue” Campanulas, 
Phlox divaricata, Convolvulus mauritanicus, 
Aquilegia glandulosa, and A. alpina, but am 
turning them out of the border this autumn ; 
they are too lavender. I am trying a good 
many more varieties and species of blue-flower¬ 
ing plants. When the plants are in fair-sized 
groups the border will be about 120 feet long 
and 8 feet wide, a shimmering mass of “ true 
blue.” A. B. 


WALLFLOWERS. 

It seems to have been but a few years since 
that no other variety of single Wallflower but 
the old reddish-buff was found in gardens. 
With that also weie the fine double yellow and 
the heavy maroon-re^1. Now we have so many 
single varieties that it is not easy to mention 
all, and it is well that there should be so much 
of variety, because public taste, whilst ever 
faithful to the Wallflower, still needs variety to 
keep it so. 

One of the most interesting additions to single 
Wallflowers is that known as Earliest of All, as 
that has undoubted annual form, as it will bloom 
freely in the autumn from the 
sowing made in the preceding 
spring. The true old Wall¬ 
flower, however, is a true bien¬ 
nial, as whilst plants will often 
produce flowers ere the close 
of the same year in which the 
seed is sown, yet no seeds can 
result. Practically the early 
flower product is the result of 
very early sowing, such as the 
grower of breadths to furnish 
flowers for maiket sale indulges 
in, as his great object is to 
obtain numerous, if moderate, 
cuttings of flowers through the 
winter in open weather, that ho 
may have some to sell when 
other flowers are scarce. Thirty 
years ago the sale of cut Wall¬ 
flowers in bunches for market 
was a flourishing business. 

Now these flowers have to 
compete with Narcissi and 
many other things. To obtain 
strong plants to bloom in the 
winter, growers usually sow 
seed in beds on well-manured 
soil about the middle of March. 

But these large plants, because 
so gross, are less fitted to en¬ 
counter bard frost in the winter, 
and should frost be severe, 
plants are killed wholesale. 

To have Wallflowers in good 
condition in gardens for early 
spring flowering, it is best to 
sow seed outdoors early in the 
month of May. This should be 
done in shallow drills 12 inches 
apart, the seed being strewn in 
thinly, so that the young plants 
later be not unduly crowded, 
and can thus become sturdy and robust. Where 
several varieties are grown it is well to sow but 
ono row or drill of each, carefully labelling the 
varieties, especially with their colour, as when 
put out into beds in the late autumn it is im¬ 
portant the colours be known as well as the 
names. Ordinary good garden soil suits Wall¬ 
flowers admirably, much better, indeed, than 
rich soil, because hard wood and leafage pro¬ 
duced by slower growth best withstand hard 
weather. When plants are put out into mixed 
borders where they may remain to bloom undis¬ 
turbed, they may be pulled from the seed-beds 
with caro and dibbled out direct. But when 
wanted to fill beds in the autumn, with or with¬ 
out bulbs, it is necessary to dibble out the young 
plants from the seed-bed into a proper nursery- 
bed, and some 9 inches apart each way. That 
should be done during July ; the plants getting 
liberal waterings to establish them if needed. 
By the end of October, when the beds are ready 
for the Wallflowers, the plants will have become 
sturdy and bushy. Prior to being trans¬ 
planted, then, it will be well, twelve hours 
Defore moving them, to give the bed a liberal 
watering. Tnen, lifted with care to preserve 
soil and roots, the plants can be moved without 


Castle Yellow. The flowers and spikes are not 
large, whilst a true stock of the variety giveH 
very dwarf, compact plants. There is a dwarf 
brown variety that forms an excellent bedding 
match to the preceding one. Under various 
names are selections of more mixed or bizarre 
colours, all very pretty, but, as a rule, less 
pleasing than are those varieties that give pure 
self colours. 

German Wallflowers are chiefly found in 
double flowering form. They have very stout, 
woody stems and large leafage, and generally 
rather ungainly habits. Masses of them when 
in full bloom are undoubtedly showy, but there 
is about them an absence of that grace or charm 
which characterises our old-fashioned strains. 
These German forms are best raised in a frame 
or under handlights, as germination is thus 
arrested. Where used for bedding, they need 
similar treatment to that advised for the ordi¬ 
nary singles, otherwise they may be planted 
into borders direct from the seed-beds. Double 
Wallflowers of the hard-wooded or shrubby type 
are now seldom found in gardens. That is to be 
deplored, because they are beautiful when strong 
plants and in full bloom. The old rich Double 
Yellow may still be purchased, but when planted 


it should invariably be on the warm side of a 
house or some shelter. The old Double Black is 
nearly if not quite out of cultivation, but a 
double red may be had. A dwarf form known 
as Harpur-Crewe, yellow in colour, seems to be 
hardier than the large ones. In all cases these 
shrubby doubles should be kept in stock by 
propagating them from cuttings yearly. Young 
tops set into pots in sandy soil in August 
usually root freely if stood under a handlight. 

_ A. D. 

YUCCA GLORIOSA FLOWERING. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I send you the photograph of a fine 
Yucca gloriosa now in flower in my garden. 
The plant is about 4 feet high, and the flower- 
stem about 5 feet G inches, or 9 feet G inches in 
all. There are at least 150 blooms, some of 
which are fully 5 inches in diameter. I have 
heard it stated that the Yucca gloriosa flowers 
but once in a hundred years ; this is, of course, 
a myth, but as there is considerable uncertainty 
as to the flowering age, and I happen to know 
the age of my plant, I venture to send you some 
particulars. 1 purchased my Yucca (then about 
three years old) in March, 1878, so that it is now 
just a quarter of a century old, and it flowered 
this year for the first time. According to the 
authorities at Kew, the Yucca gloriosa “ flowers 
repeatedly after it has reached a certain age,” 
but what this ago is is not stated, and I cannot 
find any even approximate flowering age given 
in any book. According to Loudon’s “ Arbore¬ 
tum,” Vol. IV., p. 2521, the plant was intro¬ 
duced in 159G, and was cultivated by Gerard, 
who says of it that it is “ a low herbe consisting 
only of leaves and roots ; it hath neither stalks 
nor fruit, that I can understand of others or by 
experience of the plant itself, which hath grown 
in my garden four yeares together, and yet doth 
grow and prosper exceedingly.” Johnson 
observes, with regard to the above passage, that 
Gerard’s plant “ some few years after he had set 
fortho his woike flowered in his garden,” and 
adds that he himself once saw a Yucca in 
flower, but never since, “though it hath been 
kept for sundry yeares in many gardens.” 
Respecting the plant in Gerard’s garden “at 
Holoorne, in the suburb of London,” Parkinson 
tells us that Gerard “kept it till his death, 
after which it perished with him w ho got it from 
his widow.” Here, again, we have no details 
with regard to the flowering age, and my reason 
for furnishing you with particulars as to my 
plant is to invite any readers of yours who have 
had a Yucca in flower and know its age to give 
their experiences on the subject. 

Seaton F. Taylor. 

LittUcourt , Biclchy , Kent. 


MULCHING AND WATERING. 

The sudden change from cool, cloudy, and 
showery weather to brilliant and almost 
tropical sunheat is very trying to vegetation, 
and special care is needed on the part of the 
cultivator to prevent damage to his crops, for in 
cloudy, dripping weather a gross, luxuriant 
growth is forced on trees, shrubs, or plants. It 
is of a very succulent nature, as may bo seen by 
the w'ay the leaves droop directly the sun shines 
strongly. The roots during such periods as we 
had in June come up close to the surface, for 
the moisture and warmth encourage them like 
ono is accustomed to see in Cucumbers in a hot¬ 
bed. But a few hot days dry tho surface soil 
so much that the roots close to tho top arc 
liable to get scorched unless mulching is applied 
in timo. It is useless waiting until tho whole 
crop is turning yellow and flagging before 
remedial measures are applied. Even a thin 
coating of litter or half rotten manure will save 
many a crop, and ono watering, with a mulching, 
is of more service than three times the amount 
poured on the bare soil. Those who have to do 
with light, porous soils know full well that they” 
get very little in the way of crops when any” 
prolonged drought comes on, and now that we 
have got well through the first half of the 
season, thanks to a dripping June, no effort 
should be spared to retain the advantage by 
mulching and watering. Such crops as feel the 
effects of drought first, and the most pressing 
cases, will be wall fruit-trees that are planted 
on sloping borders, and generally very heavily 
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cropped this year, Peas, Beans, Celery, and 
salads. Do not make the common error of merely 
damping the surface, but if you water at all 
give copious soakings. J. Groom. 

Gosport. 


THE FRAGRANT CLEMATIS 
(C. FLAMVIULA). 

Ome autumn time (some ten j T ears ago) I bought 
fifty seedling plants of this old and welcome 
plant (Clematis Flammula), which throws its 
fragrance over so many gardens in the autumn, 
and not being quite sure of a place for them I 
planted them against Hollies and Y T ews and 
Apple-trees, hero and there, with the result that 
I have been very happy every autumn since to 
see the way they made garlands about those 
trees and flowered without injuring any tree in 
the least. It gives one a double chance this 
climbing gardening, because we not only enjoy 
the beauty of our Apple and other trees, but we 
have the graceful bloom of the climber coming 
later. It is not by any means the only kind 
that may be treated in this way, because I put 
a lot of the large Mountain Clematis over Apple- 
trees, and let them fight it out. I got a few 
Apples, but I am more sure of my Clematis, and 
like it better. I believe that a number of wild 


rule, of double flowers over their lovelier single 
forms is that they last longer, and I think the 
double Arabls will take high rank amongst 
spring flowers as a strong-growing perennial of 
uncommon beauty. Mr. Arnott’s praise of its 
vigorous nature must be a strong inducement 
to everyone to give it at least a trial in different 
positions --Emma E. St. Paul, Ripon. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR BEDS. 

Advick \vante«l how to get a constant show of colour fin 
hardy perennials mostly) in two be<is facing north. One 
is shaded hy large trees. It is alxmt 4 <> feet long and 
5 feet broad, and is l>eaiitiful in spring. I want, if possible, 
to have colour in summer and autumn too, and to have 
hardy plants not requiring a great deal of attention. The 
other bed gets plenty of sun. The soil is a good loam, 
8ul>soil gravelly, anti the garden stands high.—Mitt Ilitt. 

[Your better plan for the larger bed would be 
a composite arrangement of hardy bulbous 
things, to be followed by showy perennials. 
In this way there would be little difficulty in 
securing the desired results. For example, 
in the early part of the year—say, from early 
February—you could have Chionodoxas, Leu- 
cojums, Snowdrops, Anemones, Hepaticas in 
variety, Lenten Roses, to bo followed by a 
choice assortment of Daffodils. By planting 
the Daffodils in clumps quite near some of the 


I sus, Aster bessarabicus, A. longifolius formo- 
j sus, and besides these a selection of the beet 
Starworts; these with G&illardias, Sunflowers, 
Tritomas, Oriental Poppies, Geums of sort*, 
Heleniums, Inulas, Lychnises, herbaceous 
Phloxes, Spiraea filipendula plena, would give 
you an assortment of the finest perennials now 
in cultivation. The hardv plant nurseryman to 
whom you give your orders would indicate in 
feet the height of the plants, which would assist 
}'ou greatly in the arrangement.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Myosotidium nobile.— This fine plant, 
commonly known in this country as the New 
Zealand Forget-me-not, has been alluded to on 
three occasions during the past few weeks in 
G arden ino Illustrated. I have seen a 
painting depicting it flowering on the sea-beach 
at Chatham Island, just above high-water mark, 
as “Marahine” describes in his note on this 
plant (page 215). Along the Cornish sea board 
it flourishes amazingly, and I have seen many 
plants growing almost as strongly as Rhubarb 
in that favoured locality. In one of these cases 
' the leaves stood 2 feet in height, some of them 
being 18 inches in diameter. The secret of 
success is planting in sea sand. In this, mixed 



Clematis viticella. 


Clematises raised from seed and bought on 
their own roots if treated in this way would be 
far more beautiful than half the largo and showy 
hybrids of the nursery, which so often fail to do. 
Perhaps my most charming result was got by 
putting the white Clematis viticella over a double 
Cherry-tree, with the result that I got the 
bloom of the Cherry-tree, and afterwards, in 
midsummer, the lovely garlands of the white 
Clematis, and people asked if the tree was in 
flower. 

Some Clematises are so fragile that they 
do not injure the tree in the least, but, on the 
other hand, add to its beauty very much. In 
warm and good soils there is not the slightest 
reason why the scarlet Clematis from America 
should not be treated in the same way, and if so, 
it is easy to imagine what a charming adjunct it 
would be running through a group of Azaleas. 
I find the wine-red form of viticella most 
beautiful thrown as a veil over Azaleas. 


The double white Arabia.— Having 
only seen what I feel sure is a most valu¬ 
able plant, the double white Arabis, in the 
Botanic Gardens at Bath, I am pleased to note 
"8. Amott’s ” opinion of it. I shall try it on 
my wall. The only advantage I can s.ee, as a 


groups of perennials rather than in isolated 
positions, the foliage of the perennials would 
uickly occupy the place afterwards. Crown 
mperials and English and Spanish Irises are 
other bulbous plants that would bring good 
flowers into June and July. Other bulbous- 
rooted things for later summer and autumn 
should be made up of Gladioli, which would 
require lifting each year unless your choice fell 
upon the hardier Lemoinei hybrids, and you 
planted these fully 6 inches deep; Alstrce- 
merias, Galtonia candicans, Montbretia crocos- 
miaeflora, and such Lilies as speciosum rubrum, 
s. album, tigrinum Fortunei, croceum, candi- 
dum, Martagon, etc. These would give you 
bulbous plants to flower till the end of Septem¬ 
ber. 

Of the more showy perennials you could plant 
Doronicums, Adonis veraalis, Aubrietias, for 
front places ; any of the Phlox setacea and 
allied forms, also dwarf Aster alpinus speciosus, 
Senecio, Doronicum, Amebia echioides, Aqui- 
legias, Armerias, Anemone sylvestris, Arenaria 

f randiflora, Campanulas, single and double 
'yrethrums, Peonies, Delphiniums, Flag Iris in 
variety, Centauiea dealbata, C. montana rubra, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Coreopsis, Rud- 
beckia purpurea, Eryrgiume, Erigeron specie- 


with about half the quantity of porous compost, 
the plants grow luxuriantly. Nearness to the 
sea is also, doubtless, a factor in successful 
culture, but the plants of which I write were a 
good mile from the shore, and others, showing 
almost, if not quite, as satisfactory growth, 
were five times that distance away. Still, both 
would feel the effect of the moist, salt-laden 
winds sweeping in from the south-west. There 
is a good deal of variety in the colouring of the 
flowers, some being of an almost entire Forget- 
me-not blue, others, as remarked by Mrs. 
Colvin Stewart (page 146), white, shaded with 
blue, besides which there is a lovely pure white 
form. Where these plants grow strongly they 
seed freely, and the sandy soil surrounding 
them becomes thickly studded with self-sown 
seedlings. Every now and then a bloom-spike 
is exhibited at a London flower-show, but no 
idea of the robust beauty of the plant when in 
full flower can be formed from such an unsatis¬ 
factory exhibit.—S. W. F. 

Summer bedding: plants.— Antirrhi¬ 
nums are among the best of our hardy plants in 
a dry season, and I am very pleased with the 
habit and flowering qualities of three distinct 
shades in white, crimson, and yellow that were 
selected last year from a batch of seedlings. 
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Beds of considerable size can be made very 
beautiful by planting the Antirrhinums in bold 
clumps and filling in with dwarf Ageratum, 
Mesembryanthemum, Manglesi Pelargonium, 
and Vesuvius or Ball of Fire Tropreolums as the 
colours may be required. Possibly Vesuvius 
Troprcolum is the very best plant that can be 
found to associate with a vigorous strain of 
white Antirrhinum. Other hardy plants that 
show to advantage on a dwarf white carpet 
(planted together in sufficient quantity so that 
one gets a good idea of tiro beauty alike of 
flower and foliage) are the varieties of herba¬ 
ceous Lobelias. The ml vantage of turning out 
well-established plants from single pots or to so 
manage as to avoid root-mutilation are pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to Tropaolums ; they are so 
tender ami brittle in root and foliage that when 
once they are allowed to get crowded separa¬ 
tion is not an easy matter. Those who want a 
first-rate dry-weather plant as a dwarf yellow 
cannot do better than grow Mrs. Clibran 
Tropwolum. It is far more enduring in a dry 
season than Calceolarias or yellow Tufted 
Pansies. I do not care for the variegated or 
tricolor Pelargoniums, but make an exception 
in favour of Manglesi, Lady Plymouth, and 
Chelsea Gem, the double pink flowers of the 
last contrasting beautifully with the bright 
variegation. —B. 

Gypsophila elegans.— The Gvpsophila 
seems to have become an indispensable flower, 
and even the flower sellers in the streets use 
much of it in the place of Fern for giving light¬ 
ness and grace to button-holes and sprays. The 
variety at present in use is G. elegans, a hardy 
annual, having the same elegant habit as the 
later and perennial species (G. paniculata), 
whilst its flowers are larger. Between the two 
a very long succession of this flower can be 
maintained, and those who have to supply cut 
bloom in quantity will find them both worthy 
of their attention. If several sowings of G. 
elegans are made a supply of its flowers may be 
kept up till those of G. paniculata appear 
in the borders, whilst a late sowing of the 
annual kind again comes in after the perennial 
sort is over. 

Campanula garganica hirsuta.— The 

St. Angelo Harebell or Garganian Bellflower, so 
<-alled from having been found by Tenore on 
Mount St. Angelo, the ancient Garganus, is a 
favourite Campanula of alpine growers. It is a 
very beautiful plant, with its neat leaves and its 
charming light blue and white flowers. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in gardens where slugs arc numerous 
it is liable to be destroyed by these destructive 
pests. I find, however, that the variety known 
as hirsuta, which is worth growing even by 
those who have the type, is not so apt to be 
attacked by them. It is probable that the little 
hairs which clothe the plant so plentifully are 
obnoxious to the slugs. Those who cannot grow 
the type may thus be glad to have it. It looks 
very pretty when planted in gritty soil in such 
a way that it can hang over the face of a stone, 
and where it can thus display its beautiful grey¬ 
ish foliage and its delightful little starry, open 
flowers. Although it comes from near Naples 
it is quite hardy, and ought to be more grown 
in our gardens. — S. Arnott. 

Michaelmas Daisies—thinning out 
the shoots. —Plants left undisturbed for more 
than one year invariably develop so many shoots 
that it is quite impossible for them to flower 
well if the whole of them are left on the plant. 
If the number of shoots on most of the strong- 
growing plants be left at about a dozen, these 
should develop nice large heads of bloom. On 
the other hand, if nothing is done with these 
matured plants, the growths will be numerous 
enough, too numerous, as a matter of fact, and 
the resulting plumes small and far from pleasing. 
When cutting out superfluous shoots pay atten¬ 
tion to those in the centre of the plant, first 
removing each of the weakly shoots, and 
retaining just one or two of the very strongest 
branching growths. The same rule should then 
be followed with the outer ones, and in each in¬ 
stance ample room should be left for each stem 
to develop. The centre of the plant being to a 
great extent cut out, the shoots retained fall into 
position very quickly, so that nice clumps ulti¬ 
mately result. It is well at this time, too, to 
insert a stout stake to each plant, placing a loop 
round the whole of the shoots loosely, and tying 
this securely to the stake. By these means the 


shoots are strengthened and kept in an upright 
position, whereas, if this operation be delayed, 
growths of a broken, twisted, and contracted kind 
are developed, and a less pleasing effect gained. 
Some growers tie the growths tightly to the 
stake, in which condition the grace and beauty 
peculiar to these plants are entirely lost.— 
D. B. C. 

Hybrid Aquilegias. — These lovely 
flowers, to which attention was drawn in an 
article on page ‘258, present one of the prettiest 
pictures in the garden during the month of May 
and in early dune. Many of the flowers arc 
particularly charming in the delicacy of their 
colouring and in their refined contour. Golden- 
yellow corollas contrast with violet and crimson 
petals, white with purple, blue and French grey, 
sulphur with soft rose, tender pink and flesh 
colour, while there are exquisite gradations of 
suavely-blending half-tints in faintest saffron- 
cream, silvery-grey, and dead white, that are 
very poems of colour. The forms of some of the 


Sweet-scented Peeonies.— It would be 
helpful if any readers could give the names of 
the best sweet-scented Preonies. I have a 
number of varieties, but, unfortunately, the 
names arc gone. Some varieties are certainly 
very sweet-scented, whilst others, equally as 
handsome, are just the revorsc, being most un¬ 
pleasant. For border work this is not so 
noticeable, but for house decoration those with 
the sweet scent are much to be preferred - in 
fact, those varieties with the “ old Pseony ” 
scent are quite obnoxious in the house. Where 
a quantity is grown, of course, those with the 
sweetest scent are quickly picked out during 
the cutting. To many readers I am sure the 
names of the most sweetly scented would be 
most acceptable. Large bowls of Japanese 
pattern tilled with these noble flowers are very 
beautiful.—A. 

Alstrcemerias failing.— A note on the 
above subject appears on page ‘288, and the 
suggestion is made that the cause of failure is 



The fragrant Clematis (C. Flamnmla) in autumn. From a photograph by Miss Pilkington, Holm Lacy. 

(See page 310.) 


long-spurred flowers are the very essence of 
grace, the slender spurs, sometimes 3 inches in 
length, sweeping outward with a gentle curve, 
while in others the spurs turn inward upon 
themselves, giving the effect of the bird-neck of 
dove (Columba), or eagle (Aquila), from which 
the flower takes its dual names. Your correspon¬ 
dent appears to have been singularly unlucky 
with regard to procuring good seed, and it 
redounds to his credit that he eventually became 
the possessor of such a fine strain by home ferti¬ 
lisation. The leading nurserymen provide 
excellent seed in the present day, and the pur¬ 
chase of a packet or two will furnish the garden 
with a choice selection of plants. Naturally a 
certain number of seedlings will be inferior, and 
double-flowered plants should be pulled up and 
destroyed a9 9oon as they disclose their true 
form. All the strongest-growing seedlings will 
eventually prove undesirable, and these may, 
therefore, be weeded out without waiting for 
them to come into bloom.—S. W. F. 


due to over-dr}mss at the roots. Personally, I 
should be disinclined to accept this solution, 
especially as the younger plants in the same bed 
are in luxuriant growth. My experience of 
Alstrcemerias of the hybrid section, to which 
class the plants in question presumably belong, 
is that they succeed admirably in the dryest 
sites. The most vigorous specimens that I know 
are growing in a very steeply-sloping bed in 
light and shallow soil. They have now remained 
undisturbed in the same position for eight years 
and are in the perfection of health. Many 
flower-stems are pushed up through the gravel 
of the path that runs along the top of the bed, 
as well as in the short flight of gravel-surfaced 
steps that, at one end of the bed, lead from the 
upper to a lower path. These growths are, 
naturally, removed periodically. Alsti<cmeria 
aurantiaca also grows luxuriantly in light, dry 
soil and spreads like a weed, proving very diffi¬ 
cult to exterminate from a bed in which it has 
once been planted.—S. W. F. 
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CAMELLIAS. 

Tub day when the Camellia was a favourite in 
our greenhouses is almost a thing of the past, 
yet we sometimes see in old gardens substanti¬ 
ally built structures where the Camellia, the 
Orange, and similar other plants find an abode. 
The Camellia, if grown at all, is very often now 
only represented by a few miserable specimens 
in tubs or pots in the majority of gardens. 
Fashion in this case, as in many others, has 
placed the Camellia under a ban. It is vetoed 
as artificial in form, its outline is too stiff and 
rigid. I am inclined to think the Camellia will 
again come into favour if gardeners would only 
give it the attention it deserves. Early in the 
present year I was greatly impressed with the 
Camellias on the back walls of two early Peach- 
houses. These homes were each HK) feet long 
and of considerable width of rafter. The large 
Peach-trees on the front treliiees had ample 
room, and sufficient space was also allowed for 
light to reach the Camellias on the back wall, 
as the roof was three-quarter span. The back 
wall, probably about 14 feet high, was 
completely covered its whole length of 200 
feet bv healthy Camellias, which had been 
planted at J5 feet apart. The main branches 
were secured to the wall by tar twine passed 
through the eyelet staples. The minor 
branches were allowed to hang loosely, 
and when I saw them, a complete mass of large 
flowers with deep green shining leaves, they were 
a picture not easily forgotten. Every shoot was 
bearing one, and in most instances two and three 
flowers, which might be cut with stems of from 
8 inches to 12 inches in length of last year’s 
growth. Many varieties of both red and white 
were grown, and the treatment in regard to air¬ 
giving, watering, and temperature that suits 
the Peach evidently suits the Camellia. A mid- 
season or lato Peach-house would not do for 
the Camellia, as after growth is finished cool and 
airy surroundings are requisite. 

Although it is undesirable to cut the Camellia 
much, these luxuriant plants would allow of 
scores of shoots bearing flowers to be taken 
from them without any future injury. Where 
many fail with the Camellia is in the water 
supply. Given free drainage, an abundant 
supply of water is required at all seasons. Many 
think that peat is necessary in the compost, but 
this is erroneous. A good fibrous loam, with 
charcoal and silver-sand to ensure its porosity, 
is ample. Soft or rain water is best. If hard 
Crater, impregnated with lime, is used, means 
should be taken to precipitate the lime. The 
time of year from Christmas to March when the 
Camellia flowers is one in which there is a 
paucity of bloom in our gardens. Camellias cut 
with stems attached will last for three or four 
days in water. F. Street. 


CHLOROPHYTUM ELATUM VARIE- 
GATUM. 

This is not sufficiently hardy in some districts 
to safely pass through our more severe winters, 
even when given frame protection. As a rule, 
the plant is more generally employed in the 
cool conservatory or winter garden, and in the 
latter it is capable of producing a good effect by 
reason of its well-marked foliage. In many a 
competitive group, too, in the exhibition tent it 
may frequently be seen playing its part, either 
as a raised isolated example or among the plants 
forming the margin. In all such arrangements, 
however, the best effect is secured when the 
plant is slightly lifted up, by reason of tho long, 
graceful leaves reaching below tho pot contain¬ 
ing it. These are some of the uses to which it 
may be put, but in none of them do we see so 
much of the natural beauty of the plant as when 
it is allowed to go its own way. 

Quite recently I saw an excellent example of 
this growing as a window plant in a 9 inch pot. 
The plant was well furnished and had produced 
several flowering stems, but these latter not 
having been removed were fully 3 feet high. 
Curiously enough, these old flower-stems con¬ 
tributed to the chief attraction of the plant 
under notice, as from many of the axils on the 
stem leaf-buds had issued and formed nice 
young plants. These latter, to the extent of a 
dozen or more, were thus suspended from the 
somewhat branching stems in all directions, and 
in this condition it was certainly one of the 
most attractive window plants I have seen. I 


have occasionally seen similar growths on the 
flower-stems of Anthericum Liliago, and more 
rarely on A. ramosum, but not to the same 
extent as on the plant above noted. Those of 
your readers who may be in search of a novel 
and interesting window plant of easy culture 
could scarcely do better than grow this one, 
encouraging the plant to flower freely, which it 
does when well established, afterwards leaving 
it to its own devices. The specimen here 
noticed was filling quite a large window, and as 
a variegated plant for this purpose was auite 
unique. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Baiba for winter decoration.— Would “ Winter 
Gardener " be so kind as to tell me, who am much inte¬ 
rested in the article on “ Bulbs for Winter Decoration,” in 
Gardkm.no Illustrated on the 21st ult., whether the 
bulbs are watered when put into the ashes or during the 
time they are there, and also whether they are watered 
much when they come into the greenhouse ? I let all my 
bulbs rot last > ear, and cannot find out why. They may 
have been bad, but were got from a good firm. I gave 
them a good soaking when putting the pots into the ashes, 
and then no more until tlvy came into the greenhouse 
(which is not heated), when 1 watered them freely. The 
Kreesias survived under this treatment, but nothing else, 
and it was such a loss to me that I am frightened to buy 
any more without advice, and would be very grateful for 
some?—L. Booth. 

Cypripedium insigne grown cold.— 

This is one of the most useful Orchids grown. 
Many growers are under the impression that it 
needs a lot of heat to obtain the best results. 
During the last two y ears I have given the 
plants much colder treatment, and this with 
marked improvement, both in foliage and 
flowers. During April and May I keep the 
plants in a vinery, where the Vines are 
allowed to break of their own accord. Early 
in June I remove them to a frame where there 
is a slight warmth from a bed of leaves. As the 
weather becomes more settled they are removed 
to cold-frames, standing them on ashes. Here 
they are allowed to remain till the cold weather 
in autumn comes on. In settled weather the 
lights are removed in the afternoon. About 
October they are put into a frame where Melons 
have been grown on a bed of leaves, being after¬ 
wards transferred to a house where a tempera¬ 
ture of about 45 degs. is maintained.—J. Crook. 

Soaking seeds.— Many seeds, especially 
those with a particularly hard covering, take a 
long time to germinate. Cannas, for instance, 
grow in a very irregular manner if there is not 
a brisk heat at command, and to assist them in 
this respect one often hears the advice given to 
file the seeds previous to sowing them ; whereas, 
all the trouble and risk of injury to the embryo 
may be obviated and the same ends attained by 
soaking them for twenty-four hours in water 
which is slightly warm—that is to say, at about 
a stove temperature. I generally fill the pans 
in which the seeds are placed with water from 
the stove and stand them for twenty-four hours 
on a shelf in the same structure, as by so doing 
there is not the risk that attends the use of hot 
water. I have treated the seed of several other 
classes of plants in the same way, the results 
being altogether satisfactory. Thus some seeds 
of tropical Erythrinas when soaked germinated 
in about a month, while others not soaked abso¬ 
lutely refused to grow. Some Australian 
Acacias, too, behaved in much tho same way. 
One caution that must be particularly observed 
after seeds that have been treated in this way 
are sown is to see that the soil is not allowed to 
get dry, otherwise irreparable injury may 
quickly result.—T. 

AUamandas. —These have been at times 
considered shy-flowering, but this is altogether 
a mistake, and one that has arisen from grow¬ 
ing them under blinds or other shading. No 
shade is needed for these fine climbers, not even 
when in flower, the blossoms produced under 
full exposure having more substance and dura¬ 
bility. As *oon as the flowering season is pa9t, 
partial pruning, to give more light to other 
plants, should be given, finally pruning early in 
the following spring, the plants meanwhile 
being kept model ately dry at the roots. When 
an Allamanda does not break kindly, the young 
shoots may later on, when some 18 inches in 
length, be stopped. If these be done simulta¬ 
neously, the plants will flower in three months. 
More loam than peat is preferable for Alla- 
manda8, save in the case of A. grandiflora, 
which is a much weaker grower, to remedy 


which grafted plants are desirable, and for 
which more peat is preferable. This, in every 
way a most distinct species, will thrive well 
planted out—better, in fact, than in pots, being 
thus more continuous-flowering. Of the other 
kinds, the best are A. Hendersoni, fine in every 
way ; A. nobilis and A. Chelsoni, also most 
desirable kinds. A. Wiliiamsi, very free- 
flowering and of moderate growth, appears to 
be an improved form of A. cathartics, a species 
now seldom seen. Full exposure to the sun in a 
rather dry house will bring about a more bushy 
habit. If cuttings of Allamandas be taken off 
after the points of the shoots are set for flower 
and then be struck in a brisk heat, they will 
flower in 3-incli pots as dwarf plants, proving 
very useful for decoration. 

Dipladenias are amongst the very finest 
of stove climbers, much easier to grow than 
many imagine. Their great enemy is the 
mealy-bug ; once rid of this the greatest obstacle 
is removed. In the culture of this genus two 
mistakes are often made—viz., over-potting and 
over-watering, both of which are attended with 
the worst results. Start with young plant* 
that are clear of insect pests ; always pot nrmly, 
as much so as when potting Heaths or Azaleas; 
use peat only (with sand), and that of the beet 
kind, with plenty of fibre in it. Should it be a 
little soft, then add some pieces of charcoal 
about the size of nuts. In potting, fill the pot 
up almost full of soil, so as to leave but little 
room for watering ; this will guard against too 
much being given. The Dipladenias after 
flowering should be kept dry ; their tuberous, 
Dahlia-like roots will supply them with mois¬ 
ture then, and the finer or fibrous roots be safe 
also against too much water. They usually 
start into growth early in the new year. When 
signs of this arc seen, pruning in a moderate 
way should be attended to, water being; given 
very cautiously until growth is quite active. As 
growth proceeds, keep each shoot running 
either up strings or wires. Train horizontally 
about 9 inches from the glass, water only being 
given in the summer time about onoe a week, 
the house, however, being kept quite moist. D. 
boliviensis will flower for nine mouths of the 
year; its white blossoms, with their deep 
golden throats, are particularly effective. Of 
the coloured varieties, 1). Brearleyana has the 
richest tints perhaps, but D. amabilis is a better 
grower and on the whole more free-flowering. 

1). am<vn& has blossoms of a softer tint, a rosy- , 
pink. D. Wiliiamsi is a form of the old 1). 1 
splendens, and not so rank in growth. 

Climbers planted out or in pots.- 

As a rule it is best to plant out climbers, but 
there are a few exceptions. G i von a well-prepared 
border—».e., one well drained, and composed of 
good soil, nearly all climbers will make better 
and more rapid progress. In some localities 
and under favourable conditions it is possible 
to grow climbers in the natural soil without 
hardly any previous preparation whatever, but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. 
Plants in the made-up border, resting upon 
some 3 inches of drainage, will be safer agaiust 
stagnation at the roots. The soil must be 
chosen to suit each class of plant. The 
majority, however, will thrive well in a con:- 
post made up of good fibrous peat and turly 
loam in about equal proportions, sand or roau- 
scrapings being added. Loam alone, or nearly 
so, will answer well for many of the strongefct 
growers, peal- in such cases being conducive to 
a rank growth. On the other hand, the weaker 
or more slender growing plants will be found to 
thrive best with more peat than loam, and 
some again in peat altogether. For open hol¬ 
ders the soil should always be rougher than 
when pots arc used ; even then it is better Jo 
err on this side than on the other. The soil, 
too, should be made as firm as possible, in a 
consistent manner, when the border is being 
prepared. Should it be the intention to 
eventually make the border a continuous one 
for several plants, it will be better to lea'e 
spaces between each one for future filling 
otherwise the roots may ramble further than i* 
desirable. In some instances brick pits wi 
be the best, these being above the 
level—such, for instance, as in wet sub-sou 
and when excavation is not always convenien* 

The mistake is sometimes made of P re P^j°° 
a border and then casing it over with «tne 
stone or cement, leaving a small space only 
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planting. This is against all natural laws, for 
it will be impossible to water properly, and the 
soil, too, will not favour root action, from the 
simple want of aeration. Too narrow borders 
are also a mistake for nearly all climbers. In 
these the depth has to be greater in proportion, 
hence the soil is not likely to remain so long in 
good condition. Restricted borders for plants 
that grow too luxuriantly, and consequently at 
times do not flower so well as they should do, 
will be oftentimes the best mode of culture. 


D. Mariesi cristata and D. elegans polydactyla. 
If these were more frequently raised from spores 
instead of dividing the rhizomes, we should 
probably get more varieties, besides which seed¬ 
lings make much prettier plants. I have seen 
several plants of Lomaria gibba cristata, but it 
seems very difficult to propagate. Lomaiia 
discolor bipinnatifida may sometimes be raised 
true from spores, though a good portion will 
revert to the normal form. The crested Doodias 
are more prolific, of which D. aspera multifida 
is the prettiest, the red-tinted young fronds 
being particularly attractive. Of crested gold 
and silver Ferns there are several distinct varie¬ 
ties. Gymnogramma chrysophylla grandiceps 
and Parsonsi are the best of the golden, and 
G. Wettenhalliana the best silver. These are 
easily raised from spores, but they vary a good 
deal in form, and in Wettenhalliana the colour 
of the farina or powder varies also, in some 
being quite silvery-white and in others sulphur 
coloured. The Gymnogrammas also vary with 
age ; while in a young state they may be only 
lightly crested, the second or third year they 
may form dense masses of multifid growths. 
This occurs more when the plants are confined 
to small pots. 

Among the Nephrolepises we have some very 
pretty varieties, foremost among which is N. 


or comes so quickly to a useful stage, and it is 
almost sure to preponderate in any batch of 
seedlings raised from purchased spores. Grow 
the plants and use them as long as they are 
fresh, then throw them aw r ay and bring on a 
clean lot of young stuff. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Plants of the early sorts which were put out in 
April and May last have made great progress 
during the last few weeks. Already the dwarfer 
sorts have developed numerous branching 
growths, making nice stocky little plants. Buds 
are fast developing too, giving promise of a 
valuable display. The very dwarf plants can 
support their branching growths without stakes, 
but those somewhat taller, and others also 
attaining a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, will 
need to be staked and tied out .without delay. 
Invariably during August strong south-westerly 
winds prevail at times, and unless the plants 
are constantly examined and the growths looped 
up to suitable stakes, many promising specimens 
are sure to be damaged, and a great loss of 
blossoms ensues. 

Several sorts have already come into bloom, 
including Little Bob (syn. Scarlet Gem), a bright 
chestnut-red ; Precocity, a good yellow : Bronze 
Bride, bronze ; Blushing Bride, rosy-lilac, the 
parent of the last named ; Early Blush, one of 
the very earliest, and a charming rosy-blush 
coloured flower; Jacintha, pinkish-lilac ; and 
Mme. Picoul, light rosy-purple. These are all 
Pompon sorts, and with others promise to keep 
the outdoor garden gay for the next two or three 
months. It is a good plan to remove the spent 
blossoms regularly, as in this way the display is 
prolonged, and the plants always present a 
better appearance. When the earliest sorts 
have finished, the old growths should be cut 
out, when it will be seen new shoots are again 
breaking away from the base. By treating the 
plants in this way, the new shoots just referred 
to progress very rapidly, and invariably give 
the grower a second crop of blossoms. Both 
Blushing Bride and Bronze Bride give wonder¬ 
fully good flowers in this way, and others, in¬ 
cluding the popular yellow Pompon Flora, give 
a second display, provided the plants are taken 
in hand immediately the first display is over. 
A periodical hoeing between the plants, say, at 
least once a fortnight, is a great help to the 
early sorts planted outdoors. The weeds are 
kept under by these means, the soil aerated, and 
healthy root-action to a great extent ensured. 
A sprinkling around each plant of a thoroughly 
reliable concentrated manure, of which there are 
now so many excellent sorts, and this hoed in at 
the time is of great value. This is best done 
when there is a prospect of rain, as in this case 
the plant food is quickly assimilated. It is a 
great mistake to disbud the plants in the way 
many inexperienced growers do, and as is prac¬ 
ticed by a large number of growers of the later 
sorts. A natural growth is by far the better, 
and the results prove this. In the easo of some 
of the very free-flowering kinds, it may be an 
advantage to remove a few of the buds 
on the more crowded sprats, also from 
those sorts which are known to develop 
their buds closely together, and these too often 
produced on short footstalks. Disbudding 
of these free-flowering kinds quite alters 
the character of the flower. If any 
reader would like to satisfy himself on this 
point let him try a plant of Madame la Com- 
tesse Foucher de Cariel by the two methods here 
referred to, and then note the result. I am 
quite convinced that the freer method of culture 
would in after vears be followed. 

The November flowering Chrysanthemums 
should now be fast developing their buds. It 
is of the highest impoitance that buds of the 
majority of the Japanese sorts should be 
retained in good time in August. Of thoso 
known to be somewhat later in flowering, the 
buds should be retained during the earlier part 
of August, and tho great bulk of the mid-season 
Japanese kinds, if retained during the third 
week in August, are sure to give good results, 
provided their after culture is carried out pro¬ 
perly. Within the last few years many of the 
best continental novelties have been prone to 
flower during the latter days of October, and 
for exhibition they are past their best when 
wanted. By retaining the buds of plants of 
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ADIANTUM GLAUCOPHYLLUM. 
There are few prettier Maiden Hair Ferns and 
probably none more easily grown than the subject 
of the annexed cut. It resembles A. cuneatum, but 
is of a lighter and brighter green and the pinnules 
differ in shape. It has short creeping rhizomes, 
seems at home almost anywhere, for it will do 
well in an unheated house. It grows luxuriantly 
in the intermediate fernery where nearly all the 
other Adiantums and Gymnogrammas thrive, 
but probably a shady greenhouse temperature 
is as good as any. The illustration shows a 
specimen covering the outside of a porous 


Adiontum glaucophyllum in a porous jar. 


earthenware pitcher, which is kept filled with 
water, the Fern being limply tied on with wire, 
with a very little soil. It envelops the pitcher 
so completely as to render it quite invisible. 
The whole is suspended from the roof, the 
vessel being pointed at the bottom. This Fern 
can be grown into pretty little specimens for table 
decoration in 3-inch pots, and will stand being 
pot-bound well. G. Pim. 


davallioides furcans. When grown in a suspended 
basket or pot and treated liberally it grows 
freely. Another of more recent introduction is 
N. d. multiceps ; in this the pinna* are narrower 
and more forked than in furcans and the fronds 
terminate in a branching tassel, which is some¬ 
times very dense. N. pluinosa must also be 
included. This has rather narrower fronds, 
which are borne down by a heavy branching 
tuft of multifid growth. 

Microlepia hirta cristata is just sufficiently 
tasselled to add to the beauty of the graceful nor¬ 
mal form. This is often seen as a large specimen, 
but it is much prettier as a smaller plant. 
Grown in loamy soil and well exposed to the 
light the fronds are of a soft pale green. Plants 
of this require to be broken up before the crowns 
get too thick. The same applies to the Nephro¬ 
lepises ; they all make much finer fronds and 
are altogether more elegant when grown from 
single crowns, and if shifted before they get pot- 
bound they will suffer very little from being 
disturbed, provided it is done carefully. Wood- 
war dia radicans cristata is rare, but very 
pretty. H. 


CRESTED FERNS. 

There are very few distinct crested varieties of 
the Maiden hair Fom, considering the number 
of seedlings raised. The most recent addition 
is Adiantum versaillense ; this has rather short, 
erect-growing fronds, which terminate in a 
corymbose crest. It makes a very pretty plant, 
and I find it is easily raised from spores. A. 
cuneatum grandiceps is perhaps the most 
popular of the crested Adiantums; this also 
comes true from spores, and to grow it success¬ 
fully the pots should be suspended, as the long 
drooping fronds are borne down by tho tufts of 
multifid growths, and those can only finish off 
properly where they have plenty of space and 
light. Of Aspleniums we have nothing remark¬ 
able in crested forms ; this is probably owing to 
most of this genus being propagated from the 
bulbs produced on the fronds. 

Of the Davallias w'e have only two : these are 


Pteris tremula.— Where there is much 
home decoration to do, seedlings of this useful 
Fern ought to be raised frequently, unless, as in 
many cases, they come up promiscuously about 
the pots or walls. No Fern is so easily grown 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


V birds in the garden and on 

THE FARM. 

It would be difficult to mention any subject 
regarding which a greater diversit} 7 of opinion 
exists than that of the value or otherwise of birds 
in gardens and on the farm. It can generally, 
if not invariably, be known from the side any¬ 
one may take in the controversy whether he is 
the owner of a garden or a farm. The closet 
naturalist sees a sparrow feeding its young in 
the Ivy of the house close to the window where 
he is sitting ; he takes out his watch, and having 
made a calculation of the number of caterpillars 
which all the sparrows in the place must destroy, 
writes an article to the papers on the suicidal 
policy of destroying small birds. Another 
philosopher of the same class describes the 
bullfinch as a practical gardener, which thins 
the fruit-buds, “doing much more good than 
harm.” The man who owns a garden, on the 
other hand, views with dismay his Gooseberry- 
bushes covered with caterpillars, whilst not a 
sparrow is to be seen save those which are eating 
his Peas. I own a farm and garden, and on the 
whole am a friend to birds, not because I can 


-Richardia Little Gem. From a photograph sent by Miss F. Mordaunt, 
Izarra, St. Jean de Luz, France. 


this description during the last few days of 
August, or at the latest in the first few days 
of the succeeding month, the grower should be 
pretty safe, as the resulting blooms should be 
fully developed about the first week in Novem¬ 
ber. The. incurved sorts need not have their 
buds secured for some time yet, except in one 
or two case?. The buds of Chas. H. Curtis, the 
large and handsome flower, which should be on 
all exhibition stands, may be retained in 
August, and if possible during the third week. 
Most other incurved kinds come in better form 
and easier if the buds are retained by the end of 
August or during the first week of September. 
These flowers take much less time to develop, 
and it would l>e wise when the buds are retained 
to afl'ord the plants a slightly shaded position 
for some little time. Pompons and decorative 
sorts should have the terminal buds retained. 

K. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

RICHARDIA LITTLE GEM. 

The Arum flowers shown in the illustration 
are those of the Little Gem. The plants are 
left in the open air all the winter and make 
fine clumps in the north border. I find Little 
Gem hardier than the 
larger kinds, and the 
flowers are charming for 
indoor decoration, church 
vases, etc. 

Miss F. Mordaunt. 

Izarra , St. Jean (le Luz, 

S. France. 

The Flame flower 

(Tropicolum speciosum). 

—This brilliant climber 
often proves a difficult 
plant to establish in 
southern gardens, though 
in Scotland it grows like 
a weed. In the south the 
roots should be planted in 
a shady spot, though the 
flowers enjoy and are set 
off by the fullest sun¬ 
light. It succeeds in a 
porous compost of leaf- 
mould, loam, and road 
grit, kept fairly moist 
during the summer 
months, and also in a 
heavy red loam inclining 
to clay, so that it may be 
taken for granted that 
choice of situation is of 
more moment than com¬ 
position of the soil. In 
one southern garden it 
was tried in a variety of 
sites and soils, and only 
became established in one 
position, where it was 
planted in the corner 
formed by two walls facing 
respectively north and east, the soil being abso¬ 
lutely shaded by another east wall at a distance 
of about 6 feet. This plant grows strongly and 
throws up, from the constant shade that 
surrounds its roots, fine flowering growths. In 
another garden it has also been planted care¬ 
fully in many positions and carefully attended 
to, out has only proved permanently successful 
in one, this being beneath a Yew-tree, over 
whose sombre branches it has now spread its 
vivid flower-trails. Of course, in planting this 
Tropreolum in such a position as that last 
described a hole should be dug out and filled 
with good compost, so that the plant may 
receive a fair start. When this has been effected 
its r«Dts will not suffer from the companionship 
of those of the Yew. Sometimes the Flame 
Nasturtium, as this Tropieolum is aptly styled, 
is grown at the foot of a clipped Yew hedge, 
which presents a gorgeous spectacle when 
clothed in a mantle of glowing scarlet.— 
8. W. F. 


Sow Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, le. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving JtUl and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. yd., from The Publisher, 67, Southampton- 
street, Strand, Lotidon, W.C. 


see that they do any practical good, but from 
the fact that they give me pleasure, and being 
things of more or less beauty afford a joy for 
ever. Spring would be dull indeed without the 
cuckoo, swallow, and lark, and the distant coo 
of the woodpigeon and its graceful flight com¬ 
pensate, to my mind, for all the damage it does 
to my crops. Even the despised sparrow 
obtains my protection when ho builds his nest 
in the Ivy, and deports him9elf as though the 
place belonged to him. 

Birds may be classed under two heads : those 
that do good and those that do harm. But my 
verdict is, that those that do good do very little 
good ; that their virtues are infinitesimal, and 
not woith recording, whilst those that do 
harm are very injurious, either to the farmer or 
gardener. Under the first head may be classed 
all insectivorous bird?, the swallows and 
fly-catchers, and I have heard people say that 
but for them the earth would be rendered 
uninhabitable. But this I believe is a great 
mistake, and I doubt whether these birds really 
destroy one per cent, of the insects which come 
into the world every year. Probably a million 
swifts visit England, and during their stay they 
may destroy a thousand million insects daily. 
But this is a mere drop in the ocean. Observe 
them whirling about during the May fly season. 


But anyone can see they are unable to cope 
with the myriads of flies, taking, perhaps, only 
one in every thousand. It may be asked what 
then keeps insects in effectual check? This is 
a question I own I cannot answer satis¬ 
factorily. But most certainly it i3 not the 
birds. 

What keeps the swifts from increasing so 
that the air could not contain them ? 
They have no enemies worth mentioning, and 
they live all the year round in sunshine, 
warmth, ami plenty. One would have thought, 
from the w\ay they increase in geometrical ratio, 
that in a few years their numl>ers would darken 
the sky, but during the many )ears I have 
watched them here their numbers remain, so 
far as I can see, exactly the same. In their case 
and in that of the kingfisher want of suitable 
nesting-places may, i»erhaps t keep them in 
effectual check, or it may be the parasites with 
which they are infested. Then take the 
inoffensive linnet, which visits my fields in vast 
flocks to feed on Charlock and other noxious 
seeds. It does good, but infinitesimal good. 
It picks up, perhaps, one per cent, of the 
seed, as may be seen by the crop of Charlock 
which appears in the ensuing year. Of the 
birds which do harm to the gardener the bull¬ 
finch heads the list. He will consume a thou¬ 
sand Plum or Gooseberry buds per day. He 
and ten friends devastated my garden, until 1 
could put up with them no longer, and I 
destroyed them all, with the most satisfactory 
results. They seem to prefer the buds of the 
Japanese Quince to any others, and it was not 
until they had cleared these off that they took 
to the Plums and Gooseberries. On the farm 
the rooks and wood pigeons arc the chief pests, 
but larks are sad depredators. They (most of 
them probably migrants) wnll destroy a field of 
Vetches in a few days unless the field ia 
watched at considerable trouble and expense. 

E. Lockwood. 


Vine leaves unhealthy (Af. F. S.).- 
Your Vine leaves are withering, but there is 
nothing to show the cause, anil you do not give 
any particulars. Perhaps the house has lieen 
kept too dry this hot weather, or the leaves 
have been exposed to the sun. Your Kilmar¬ 
nock Willow is attacked by a fungus—one of 
the Willow rusts (Melampsora salicis-caprea ). 
When the leaves fall, collect ami bum them, for 
the fungus passes the winter in the dead leaves, 
and if they are not destroyed the spores in the 
spring will again infest the young leaves.— 
G. S. S. 

Grubs in soil (A. K. Orates ).—Your 
Cauliflowers were probably attacked by the 
grubs of the Cabbage-fly (Anthomyia brassier). 
When the crop is oft' give the soil a good dress¬ 
ing of lime, and trench it w'ell, so as to turn the 
surface soil w r ell down, as the chrysalides are 
formed in the ground about 2 inches below the 
surface, and if buried deeply the flies are unable 
to reach the open air. You seem to have been 
able to grow Cauliflowers where your predeces¬ 
sor was unable to, so there is probably nothing 
wrong with the soil, but without making a 
regular analysis of the soil it is impossible from 
a small quantity to say if there is anything 
wrong with it ; but as far as one can judge by 
looking at it, it is all right. I expect that the 
grey grubs you speak of, and of which you say 
you sent one, are those of a small beetle 
belonging to the genus Aphodius. The grubs of 
these beetles live in dung. The specimen you 
sent, which was certainly an Aphodius, had 
become a beetle before I opened the box. As to 
the caterpillars in your Cabbages, there are so 
many kinds that feed on Cabbages that I could 
not say what they are without seeing them ; 
but they may all be killed by the same mean?, 
nono of which are, however, very satisfactory, 
as it is often difficult, if not impossible, to make 
any insecticide reach them. Dusting the plants 
with finely-ground lime, salt, or soot will g** 1 
rid of the caterpillars, but the Cabbages may 
not be improved for cooking. Syringing with 
soap-suds or a solution of paraffin emulsion is 
also useful. The parents of some of the cater¬ 
pillars are probably the common white butter¬ 
flies. They should be prevented from laying 
their eggs on the plants, and their chrysalides* 
which are often to be found on palings, under 
the eaves of outhouses, etc., should always be 
destroyed when met with.—G. 8. S. 
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FRUIT. 


SCALDING IN GRAPES. 

Bv same poet I send you a bunch of Grapes, most of which 
have black spots on them, and I should be very much 
obliged if you could tell me if you think the Vine is dis¬ 
eased, or if these spots are due to want of proper atten¬ 
tion ? The vinery was very irregularly heated during the 
autumn and winter, owing to the house being empty 
during the last twelve months.— Harry Walker. 

[The sample bunch which you send shows 
unmistakable signs of mismanagement, the 
berries having been scalded by the sun, and the 
black spots are the outcome of faulty ventilation 
and want of fire- heat at an earlier period. From 
the late and puny growth of berry and bunch, 
we should say the Vines are in a poor state of 
health, and this is further aggravated by faulty 
ventilation. During the late tropical heat it 
has been difficult to prevent scalding of the 
berries, even under the best management, Drapes 
in light built structures having the shoots trained 
near the glass being very liable to scalding. In 
summer very good Drapes can be grown without 
the aid of fire-neat, provided strict attention is 
paid to ventilating. In. early morning, when 
sunshine prevails, air should be admitted by 
6 a.m., or not later than 7 a.m., which, if 
increased as the day advances, will prevent the 
air becoming overheated, closing again as soon 
as there is a decline of sun-heat in the afternoon. 
Lateral growth should be kept pinched back to 
one or two leaves beyond thebuuch, so that the 
foliage gets the full benefit of sunshine. Your 
Grapes would appear to have grown under a 
dense mass of unrestrained leafage. If this is 
so, it should be curtailed by degrees. The 
border may reqniro food, both in natural and 
artificial manures, and probably more water too ; 
but of this you give no information in your 
letter. 

The black spots on the berries are not a 
disease of the Vine, but an outcome of indifferent 
treatment. The probability is the temperature 
has been very low at night while the Grapes 
were in a young and delicate state, and con¬ 
densed moisture settling on the berries causes 
the spot complained of. The mischief to the 
berries is caused by keeping the ventilation too 
cloee, and thereby generating a steamy atmos¬ 
phere. If the whole of the bunches are in the 
same state as those sent, then the value and 
usefulness of the crop are very small. Your 
only course is to apply rational treatment as 
above indicated, and prepare the Vines for a 
better start next year.] 


SHANKING IN GRAPES. 

Will you give the cause of Grapes shanking like enclosed? 
1 have an idea that the outside border wants renovating. 
Would you please say at what time of year this should he 
done, What should lie used, and in what quantity ? Would 
sawdust be of any use ?—J. K. T. 

[There is more than one cause for this—the 
primary one without doubt being attributable to 
faulty root-action. Sometimes, after much ex¬ 
pense has been incurred in the preparation of 
the border, the Grapes fail after a few years— 
sometimes a very few—through this trouble 
presenting itself. In the making of a Vinc- 
Uirder one of the first thoughts must be given 
to its position and drainage. If the situation 
is low or flat, the surrounding soil of a heavy 
nature, then the border should be raised above 
this by an extra thickness of drainage, broken 
stones, or clinkers, so that any stagnant water 
c urnot affect the roots in wet and cold periods. 
On the other hand, should the opposite exist 
then the border must be kept lower so that it 
should not suffer from drought. To have perfect 
control, too, of the roots and Vines the bottom 
of the border must be concreted so that the roots 
cannot pass into the subsoil. It is in the nature 
of Vino roots to ramble away into uncongenial 
surroundings, which may lie wet, dry, cold, or 
over heated, either causing shanked berries. 
The best border that can be made regardless of 
coit will not satisfy a Vine unless there is some 
means of preventing the roots burrowing below 
and outside its region, and this tendency is 
aggravated if in summer there is a deficiency of 
moisture in the soil. “ J. K. T.” would be in a 
better position than we are to know which of 
these conditions applies to his case. If the 
border has become exhausted and poor, either 
from over-saturation or( drought— anik Vine- 
borders soon lose their fei fcilita vwBi % n nc" under 


proper treatment—then the better and only 
course is to remove as much as can be done early 
in the winter, preserving all the roots and laying 
them aside as the old and inert soil is removed 
with a digging fork, and keeping them covered 
and damp to preserve them from shrivelling. 
Go down to the depth of the drainage and search 
for roots that are likely to have penetrated the 
subsoil near the stem of the Vine. If this can 
be done while there are still some leaves, and 
these are frequently syringed to prevent severe 
flagging, then new roots form the sooner. A 
paitial restoration of the Vines is effected at 
once, and growth strengthens as it issues in 
spring. Before anything, however, is done to 
the border, new soil of a turfy nature should be 
got ready, chopped up roughly, and some fresh 
horse-droppings mixed with it in the proportion 
of one barrowful to every four barrowloads of 
loam. If a sixth of lime-rubblo and a seventh 
of burnt soil can be added this will be of great 
permanent value ; if lime cannot be had, then 
employ the same quantity of crushed bones, and 
thoroughly mix the whole together before using 
it. See to the drainage first, and make that 
consistent with the surroundings and free for 
the water to pass through easily. Employ some 
short strawy litter to prevent the new soil pass¬ 
ing through, and in the course of re making, and 
take care to raise the roots nearer the surface,’ 
laying them into the new soil a few at a time. 
If there are many of a thong-like nature, and few 
of a fibrous character, it will at once show that 
there is an absence of fertility in the old border. 
New roots may be encouraged by making trans¬ 
verse V-shaped cuts on the upper side of these 
large roots with a sharp knife. We have 
omitted to say that the fertility of the soil and 
its natural root production can bo materially 
increased by a judicious use of some specially 
prepared Vine manure, procured from any 
nurseryman, who will also give the necessary 
instructions for using it. The soil ought to be 
in a medium state of moisture—that is, neither 
too wet nor dry at the time of making up the 
border, and it should be made firm throughout. 
If the border is an outside one, it should slope 
slightly from back to front, but not so much as to 
render watering difficult. If it is wholly inside, 
care should he taken not to make it sodden by 
standing on it plants that need water given 
them, as this is fatal to new Boil. Sawdust, 
which you enquire about, is one of the worst 
materials that can possibly be used, because of 
the tendency it has to produce fungoid growth, 
which is fatal to the delicate fibres of most tree 
and plant roots. The quantity of water neces¬ 
sary, and the period for applying it depend 
entirely upon tno existing conditions. If the 
border is an outside one, water will only be 
required in dry weather in summer, and this can 
be lessened by a covering in summer of manure 
of some A inches or 4 inches thick. An inside 
border deprived of natural rain must of necessity 
be given more frequent supplies, extending from 
spnng to autumn. The nature of the soil and 
position of the border entirely govern the supply, 
which can only be ascertained by ex perience and 
observation from week to week. We know of 
inside borders watered -once a week, and others 
that onee a month suffices in summer.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oob Nuts.—Attached to a house 1 have just taken in 
the south of England, in a fairly high but sheltered posi¬ 
tion, there is a field with soil of a very light sandy loam. 
Lost autumn part of it was planted with Cob Nuts, which 
are said to do well in the district. Will someone kindly 
tell me what is the proper treatment? Should they be 
manured or pruned? Would it be advisable to plant 
more? Are there different varieties? When are they 
likely to licar, and are they a profitable crop?— Saxon. 

[Thero are several varieties of Cob Nuts, the 
best of which are Kentish, Webb’s Prize, and 
the Cosford. These are chiefly largo round 
Nuts. Then there are Fillicrts also, longer in 
form and better flavoured. Usually several 
years elapse ere they come into bearing. As 
yours is a somewhat light sandy soil you will 
find it needful to give your bushes an occasional 
mulch or top dressing of manure, especially in 
the month of May, to give the roots some pro¬ 
tection from drought during the summer. Vou 
must rigidly cut .’.way all suckers from the 
roots, and have to each bush a clean stem, 
several inches in height. Keep the soil about 
them clear of weeds. You can prune so as 
to make the bushes cup-shaped, which is the 
favourite Kentish method, or you can let them 


go up naturally, simply keeping the heads 
moderately thinned. Where these Nate do well 
they are very profitable.] 

The Mango.—A few weeks ago I had a ripe Mango 
given to me. After trying to eat the pulp, it occurred to 
me that the seed might germinate. It was a hard ftone, 
about 2 inches long ana j-inch broad. I put it into an 
8-inch pot in a mixture of which about half was well- 
rotted leaf-mould, the other being an ordinary potting 
mixture. The plant has now come up, and appears to be 
doing well in my greenhouse. Perhaps you or some of 
your readers can give me some information as to its treat¬ 
ment, and w'hether it will be likely to stand the winter in 
a house not very well heated? Is it known at Kew or 
elsewhere in England ?—W. I). D. 

IThe Mango is grown in the hothouses in this country as 
a curiosity, and has occasionally ripened fruit. It will not 
stand the winter unless in a very warm house.— Ed.] 

Strawberries in casks.—I have read 
with interest “ F. T. StoweU’s ” note about his 
.Strawberry cask. 1 wonder if he placed the 
pel forated zinc tube, which, no doubt, he had 
down the centre of the cask, into a jam pot ? 
This, I am told, is the great secret of success. 
I planted a cask also last October with ‘27 plants 
of Royal Sovereign. The plants, which were 
beautifully grown ones in pots, never ceased to 
thrive from the moment they were put into the 
cask, and only two have died. I have had a 
beautiful crop of fruit, the only difficulty being 
to net it to keep off birds, and yet not to spoil 
its most delightful appearance. I cut offall 
runners except those near the ground, which I 
have layered into pots to fill cask number two 
this autumn. I must add, for the sake of those 
who have small gardens like myself, that the 
soil I used was taken from mole heaps out of a 
meadow, mixed with a little manure and soot.— 
Emma E. St. Paul, Ripon. 

Raspberries after fruiting.— The old 
fruiting canes should not be allowedto remain a 
day after the fruits are cleared if the welfare of 
the plants is considered, as these with the fruit 
crop will have impoverished the plants, ami 
much harm follows when the plants are allowed 
to make new wood and support the old. Rasp¬ 
berries being surface-rooters will now well repay 
food in the way of a mulch, and the more 
decayed the manure the better. Previous to 
mulching, all useless shoots or sucker growths 
should be pulled out, and any varieties which 
appear worn out and are only making a weak 
growth should be destroyed. The land should 
be trenched and a new quarter selected for a 
fresh plantation. 

Preserving Strawberries. —If fruits for 
cooking or preserving are required and of small 
sorts, yearly planting may not be necessary— 
indeed, some hinds tor the above purpose are 
best left for two years ; but as far as my experi¬ 
ence goes it is not well to leave them after 
having borne three crops. Such varieties as 
King of the Earlies, Grove-end Scarlet, Black 
Prince, and some of the Pine section are valu¬ 
able for the above purpose. The plants should 
now be cleared of the runners not required, and 
the old foliage may be reduced, the rows well 
cleaned by hoeing, and a top-dressing of farm¬ 
yard manure given. This will encourage the 
formation of strong crowns and large fruit 
spikes for next season. Where liquid manure is 
plentiful it may be given freely. The manure 
placed between the rows should be lightly forked 
in. It is well to place a line up each side of the 
plants and cut away a certain amount of top 
growth, giving room for the manure. 


BIRDS. 


Feeding young Ouckoo (Bluebell).— 
These birds are difficult to rear, and seldom 
live long in a captive state, their food being 
chiefly insects, which are difficult to procure. 
The adult birds in their wild state feed largely 
upon the different kinds of hairy caterpillars, 
especially those of the tiger moth. Your young 
Cuckoo will not thrive upon bread and milk, 
but must have meal-worms, ants’ eggs, and lean 
meat cut fine. Even with the best treatment it 
would hardly be likely to live through the 
winter ; it would therefore be advisable to set it 
at liberty if it is able to feed itself. Still, the 
chances are that it would not be able to procure 
its own living if set free, after having been 
brought up by hand.—S. S. G. 


Making Lavender-water. — I have a threat 
amount of Lavender in my garden. Could any reader tell 
me how to make Lavender-water at home?- -QuBEryr. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Salvias and Enpatoriums 
that were planted out early in June to make 
growth should have the strongest Bhoots pinched 
for the last time. An occasional soaking of 
water should be given to keep the roots at home 
to facilitate lifting by-and-bye. Repot Arum 
Lilies that were not planted out in May. I have 

g iven up planting out Arums, as I find they 
ower earlier ana with more certainty when 
kept in pots all the year round. Though those 
planted out in good soil and well attended to in 
summer may produce the largest spathes if 
lifted without reducing the roots, the large 
spathes are not much in demand, moderately- 
sized flowers being more useful. After they 
have been shifted on into 9-inch or 10-inch pots 
the plants often go two years without repotting, 
merely turning them out, putting the drainage 
right, and replacing the surface soil with a top¬ 
dressing of old turf and manure. As a rule, 
about half the plants are repotted each year, 
and the half top-dressed, tne latter usually 
flowering first. Violets planted out in April for 
the purpose of potting up or framing in Septem¬ 
ber for winter flowering, require some attention 
during summer to keep down red-spider. If the 
foliage suffers from heat and drought there 
will not be many flowers, and those produced 
will be small and inferior. A mulch of old 
Mushroom manure is useful in keeping the roots 
cool and moist. If this cannot do given, the 
surface must be kept loose by weekly hoeings, 
all the surface soil being moved an inch or so in 
depth. None but those who keep the hoe going 
realise the value of the surface stirring. Never 
use the rake ; it only seals up the surface again. 
Violets in winter are an important crop, and 
unless properly cared for in summer may result 
in failure. Sow Mignonette for autumn and 
winter flowering. The seeds may either be sown 
thinly in 5-inch pots, or in small pots, and after¬ 
wards shifted on. See that all plants in pots, 
both under glass and also outsido, are well 
supplied with water, and those plants not in 
flower should be freely syringed. 

Stove. —Winter-flowering plants must be 
shifted on and encouraged to grow freely, and 
at the same time light and air enough must be 
given to ensure perfect ripening, os without this 
there will not be many flowers. Even soft- 
wooded plants, such as Begonias, Justicias, and 
Poinsettias, must have tne growth built up 
firmly if they are to flower well Among 
winter-flowering climbers Passiflora princeps and 
Ipomtea Horsfallite are bright, but the latter is 
not very lasting, though this is not noticed 
much, as fresh flowers open every morning. I 
have found this plant flower freely where the 
roots get a little warmth. Euphorbia jacquinia?- 
flora is a grand thing planted out when the 
shoots can run up into the sunshine to ripen 
Some years ago I had a back wall of a forcing- 
house covered with this Euphorbia, and all 
Ihrough the winter the effect was very bright, 
and quantities of long scarlet wreaths could be 
cut. Coloured-leaved plants, such as Crotons 
and Dractenas, must have as little shade as 
possible, so that the leaves may be brightly 
coloured. Scarcely any plants would stand a 
high temperature under glass without a little 
shade during the hottest part of the day, say 
from 11 a.m. to 2 39 p.m , but as soon as the 
shade can be done without the blinds should be 
rolled up. Plants will not scorch if the atmos¬ 
phere is moist. 

Ferns under glass.— These are, when 
in health, lovely in tint now. Crowding should 
not be permitted or the interior fronds will 
Buffer. Maiden-hairs do not like much syringing, 
and yet they must have a damp atmosphere. 
This, however, can be secured by aamping floors 
and stages, which should be done several times 
a day during hot weather. Ferns are lovely 
basket plants, and the baskets filled in spring 
will now be getting furnished. Among the best 
basket Ferns may be named the Nephrolepises, 
especially N. exaltata. Polypodium aureum 
makes a grand plant for a large basket, Asplenium 
bulbiferum and A. flaccidum are useful basket 
Ferns, but one of the noblest Ferns for a very 
large basket is Woodwardia radicaus. It has 
very large, drooping fronds, and may be grown 
in a oool-house cut of which therfrpst is kept. 
Pterie scaberuh and le^erai pfj <|h^ Hare’s-foot 


Ferns are charming basket plants. Nearly all 
Ferns may be grown in baskets, if desirable. I 
onoe saw the back wall of a large conservatory 
completely hidden by Ferns in baskets, chiefly 
Maiden-hairs, and the effect was good. 

Late Grapes.— Gros Colman and Alicante, 
which are expected to keep till February, must 
be looked over, and if the berries are at all 
crowded in the bunch a few of the smallest may 
be cut out. Inside borders will require a good 
deal of water, as the roots must be kept moist 
for some time yet. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely, or artificials may be scattered over the 
borders and watered in. Outside borders, if 
dry, should have a good soaking of liquid- 
manure. Where the roots can ramble outside 
it is sometimes difficult to know where they are, 
and we may feel quite sure they will occupy the 
best feeding ground available, and rich top- 
dressings on the surface will generally attract 
them. By this I do not mean that the surface 
should be sealed up with heavy coverings of 
rank manure. 

Window gardening.— All cuttings will 
strike now either in a shady window or outside. 
Palms, Ferns, and fine-foliaged plants generally 
must be kept moist. Use the sponge to keep 
the foliage clean. Gloxinias and Achimenes 
vfill do well in a light window, shaded from the 
sun. 

Outdoor garden. —It has been a very dry 
time for layering and budding, and water has 
been used freely when the work could not be 
delayed. Where the water has been laid on, 
and pressure enough given to enable a hose to 
be used, it has been a comparatively easy matter 
to keep things moving, but it is of no use bud¬ 
ding unless the bark works freely, and layers will 
not root in a dry, hot soil. The value of deep 
culture has been shown during the present dry, 
hot season, tnd the hoe has proved a most 
useful tool in checking evaporation where used 
weekly. Beds of two-year-old plants of Carna¬ 
tions will throw a large quantity of long-stemmed 
flowers. Such sorts as Raby, Ketton Rose, Mrs. 
R. Hole, Uriah Pike, etc., I always leave for 
a couple of years, as they throw twice as many 
flowers as yearling plants. Of course, help is 
given in top-dressing. Asters and Stocks must 
be mulched to have them good. Pentstemons 
and Antirrhinums are > ;v / bright and effective 
during the hot weather and have not had a drop 
of water, but the hoe has been used often to 
keep a loose surface. I dislike the rake—so 
beloved by some of my amateur friends, who 
think their beds and borders are not made tidy 
till the rake has been run tr-er to smooth the 
surface, which immediately bakes and cracks to 
let out the moisture. 

Fruit garden.— New Strawberry planta¬ 
tions may be made now. Make the ground 
fairly firm before planting, water well, and 
mulch. Royal Sovereign, President, Sir J. 
Paxton, and Elton Pino are good varieties. 
The last-named may be planted in a western 
aspect, to come in late. American blight is 
giving trorblo in .any gardens, and some 
nurseries are not alt gether free from it. All 
the white spots should be dealt with in an effec¬ 
tive manner now. A brush, dipped in paraffin, 
and rubbed over the spots, makes short work of 
the insects. Scarcely any trees growing against 
walls exposed to the sunshine get water enough 
in a dry season. All trees on south walls should 
be mulched when the dry weather sets in. The 
mulch can be raked off in September when the 
weather changes. Heavily - laden trees need 
more nourishment than they get in a general 
way. Help may be given now in tho shape of 
liquid-manure, or stable-manure may be placed 
round the trees and the water carted and poured 
over tho manure. Peaches under glass from 
which the fruit has been gathered should be 
freely exposed, and the foliage watered with the 
engine or hose, and the borders moistened if the 
weather continues dry. 

Vegetable garden. —The most important 
point in a dry, hot season like the present is to 
keep tho surface loose among the growing crops. 
If more hoeing was done, less watering would bs 
needed. If there is any difficulty in getting 
Cabbage or other seeds to germinate in the hot 
sunshine, shade will be very helpful. I have 
sometimes cut branches from trees and placed 
over eeed-beds, and used mats, Rhubarb-leaves, 
and other things which happen to be handy. 


Where the soil is of a porous character, salt 
will be found very useful, and may be applied 
at any time during spring. I have scattered it 
among the young crops at the rate of 6 lb. 
or 7 lb. per square rod. If used in winter more 
liberal dressings may be given, but 1 lb. per 
square yard should not be exceeded, as damage 
may be done to growing crops. Artificial 
manure, except in a liquid form, is of no use in 
a dry season. Draw a little soil up to the 
earliest planted Leeks. Late Celery may still 
be planted, though the heads will not attain 
to full size. The heads will be very useful later 
in the season, and as the plants are raised out¬ 
side, sown in April, they will not be so likely to 
bolt. Lift all Potatoes when the skins are set, 
and crop the land with Spinach. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WBBBTS WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary , 

August 13th .—Planted a small span-roofed 
house with Spark’s Favourite Cucumber for 
autumn and winter bearing. This crop is 
planted in old turfy loam, with just a dash of 
old manure mixed with it, and a little crushed 
charcoal to keep it open and sweet. Put in 
cuttings of various bedding plants, taking the 
tender things, such as Coleuses, Iresines, and 
Altemantheras, first. Geraniums will bo struck 
outside, other things in cold-frame, closed 
except for a couple of hours in the morning. 
Sowed seeds of Cyclamen. 

August l^th .—Pulled up spring-sown Onions 
and laid out thinly to complete ripening. 
Nailed in young wood of wall trees and exposed 
late Peaches by thrusting aside overhanging 
leaves. Gave trees against sunny walls a good 
soaking of water. We find a great advantage 
in using the hose upon trees on walls till the 
fruit shows signs of ripeuing. This is done late 
in the afternoon. The hoe is in constant use 
among growing crops. Top-dressed Tomatoes. 

August 15th .—Commenced putting in cut¬ 
tings of Geraniums for bedding and Zonals for 
j>ot culture. Planted out Endive and Lettuces 
in moist weather, if possible, otherwise the 
ground is watered before planting and kept 
moist till rain comes. Endive and Lettuces are 
tied up when large enough to blanch, but not 
too close. Gathered a few of the earliest 
Apples and Pears. Cut out the old canes of 
Raspberries. 

Awjusl 15th .—Shifted on Tuberoses which 
were started outside in small pots. These are 
required for autumn and winter flowering, and 
by bringing them on in succession we shall have 
flowers all the winter. All Peas and Bean9 are 
now gathered as soon as large enough for use, 
with the hope of stimulating production later. 
Planted Strawberries. Surplus plants from the 
forced stock have been ueed. We find these 
make strong-bearing plants next season. 

August 17th .—Made a first sowing of Cauli¬ 
flowers for standing the winter. Shall sow 
again later. Sowed various hardy annuals for 
spring bedding, including Silene, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Nemophila insignis. Cut back Tufted 
Pansies to encourage production of cuttings. 
These generally come with roots at the base 
when the centre is relieved of the pressure from 
outside branches. 

August 18th .—Shifted on Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. These are grown in cold-frames placed 
in a partially shaded position. All pods are 
picked from Sweet Peas unless seeds are 
required. A mulch and liquid-manure have been 
used freely. Pricked out herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias into boxes. These are among tho very few 
plants which thrive best when rather loosely 
potted. Put in cuttings of a collection ol 
double Ivy Geraniums. Removed faded flowers 
from Roses. 


Seedling Carnations.—I am sendinsr some 
tion blooms, mostly seedlings, and I should feel tf****: 
obliged if you could kindlv tell me if any of them are wor 
keeping and layering ? They have scarcely been disbud 
at all, so are not so fine as they might be. '' ouJa : . 
kindly tell me whether a good bloom should have pw 
edges, and what are good points in a flower?— Old • 
[Nos. 9 and 13 seem to us to be worth keeping a™ 1 gf 
creasing : the other kinds may he had from a j 

g od seed. Our only standard is beauty and j*!! the 
the more deviation from the accepted standard oi 
florist the better.— Ed I 
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OORBBSPONDRNOB. 


Questions.— Querist and a ns wer s are 
isonmia free qf charge if corr es pondents 


I In 

——---- . - - ^- F - „---1 folio* these 

rules: All communxcatwns should be dearly and concisely 
wnttm on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editob of GA&DXKiNa, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publish**. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query i* sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gabdikiwo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, r tries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLO WARS. 

Aram Dracunculus (W. MacCunn).—Th\e plant 
to a native of the south of Europe, and is hardy in this 
country. It is not a Lily, but an Aroid. It will grow well 
in a corner of the garden by itself, planted at the foot of a 
south wall in a loamy soil. It is Dy no means rare, and 
therefore of no great commercial value. 

Begonias (E. Bellow*). —You ought to raise the 
Begonias in the spring, and then when strong enough 
plant out in the open. They will flower and male a good 
display if well attended to. You can also buy dried corms 
in the early spring, start them in cold frame in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and plant out when well rooted. 

Dividing Pansies (D. H.). — In order to avoid 
having long, straggling shoots when divided, the best way 
is to cut the plants dowu previously nearly to the ground, 
and work amongst them a little finely-sifted sandy soil. 
T hey will then soon throw up growths, when the plants 
n ay be divided. The shoots cut off may be put in as cut¬ 
tings ^in a moist, shady border under a handlight if re- 

Unhealthy Rose leaves (W. D., Wilts). — The 
Rose leaves sent are very slightly affected with the 
"Orange Fungus,” and also very much with red-spider. 
Syringe the leaves freely twice a day with soapy water, 
am also mulch with manure and give abundai.ee of water 
tot he roots. If manure can be given, so much the better. 
If this treatment is persevered with they will probably 
soon become healthy. 

Renovating Alstroemerias (A. R.).—As the 

E lants have been for some years in the same position they 
ave probably exhausted the soil. When the tops have 
died down in the autumn lift the roots which are tuberous, 
divide th*m if necessary, and replant in well-drained soil, 
into which has been worked a liberal quantity of well- 
decomposed cow or stable-manure. During summer a 
mulching of half-rotten manure is of great benefit to the 
plants. 

Roses not blooming (M. 0.).— The Roses have 
perhaps been overwatered, and the soil is therefore sour. 
The presence of mildew seems to indicate as much. 
Aerate the surface of the soil by stirring, and syringe the 
mildewed parti with sulphur and water, or dust flowers 
of sulphur over them. Leave the young wood the full 
length, and expose it to the full light to get it ripe, and 
then doubtless you will have plenty of flowers next spring. 

Asters dying (Scrutator).— On finding that your 
Aster plants died off soon after being planted, evrn re- 
.jeatedly, did you examine the soil to see whether it con¬ 
tained grubs, maggots, or wireworms, as it is most prob¬ 
able that some of the*e things are the cause ? Or it may 
be that small slugs ate the stems during the night, thus 
causing the plants to collapse. We can hardly assume 
that manure mixed with sawdust would promote injury 
unless it contained a good deal of insect life. If you 
plant others sprinkle soot or lime on the soil, and stir it in 
before replanting. 

Brompton Stocks (Scrutator).— We have grave 
doubts whether your seed was that or the true Brompton 
Stock. The true strain is of so vigorous a character that 
seed should be sown in May or June at the latest to enable 
plants to become strong enough to bloom the following 
year ; they should be very Bturdy plants to put out where 
to bloom in the month of September at the latest. Such 
plants should carry spikes s .me 10 inches to 12 inches 
long, with two or three side or branching flower-stems. 

If your seed was sown in the autumn, and the plants, as 
you say, not put out until the spring, it is unlikely, if 
true, they would flower until the following year. Possibly 
your plants are of a strain called Emperor or a Giant Ten- 
week order. It is not at all certain that the plants will 
stand through the winter and flower next year; all 
depends on whether they have the true Brompton consti¬ 
tution. In any case, get proper seed and sow next May to 
have good flowering plants the following year. 

Sloping Grass banks (Maidencombe). — Sharp 
dopes of Grass, especially if looking to the sun, naturally 
dry very rapidly in the summer because so little moisture 
can penetrate into the banks. You could not do better 
than, ir, October next and as early as you can, have these 
Grass slopes forked up and cleaned, adding to them after 
cleaning some short manure, and again forking that in, 
then planting common, Irish, or any other fairly rapid¬ 
growing Ivy, as once that is established it would make a 
green covering always You may find St. John’s Wort 
also make an excellent cover. These things would need 
but a little occasional trimming. The Ampelopsis would 
hardly do, and would leave you bare banks all the winter. 
Grass slopes, even at the best, require much labour in 
mowing them. Nothing is so good as Ivy planted 18 inches 
apart, the shoots being pegged down evenly all over the 
bank. Plants can be purchased cheaply. 

Renovating a lawn (F. M 6.) —No doubt you 
are finding, as so many persons do during dry weather 
that all coarse weeds or Grasses in a l*wn, because they 
root deep, grow freely, whilst the shallow-rooting lawn 
Grasses seem to wither up. That gives the weeds a chance 
which they have not when the weather is moister and 
Grass grows freely. You should have all these coarse 
weeds and Grasses kept cut down very close to the ground 
with a scythe now, as that w 
then, as the weather becomes 



will partially overgrow them. To attempt rooting out the 
weeds now would be to create bare patches on your lawn 
that you could not at present renovate. But towards the 
end of September you can, with a sharp-toothed rake hard 
worked over the lawn, remove much coarse matter; also 
h*ve some cut out with a knife. Then give the lawn a 
top-dressing of fine gritty soil, and sow over it good lawn 
Grass seed, well raking and rolling it in and protecting it 
from the birds. That should be done quite early in Octo¬ 
ber or else be left over till April. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Exochorda grandlflora (John Stanton;.—This 
fine shrub is a native of North China. It is propagated by 
seeds, layers, or by suckers, and grows well in any ordin¬ 
arily good garden soil. 

Quick-growing’ creeper (Hazlemerc) —Once the 
plants are well rooted there is little difference in the 
rapidity of growth of either of the Virginian Creepers, and 
certainly Yitis inconstans(Ampe]opsis Veitchi)is the best to 
make a neat covering. The old and loose-growing variety 
is very apt to suffer from strong winds, whereas the other 
holds to walls so tenaciously that no wind seems to injure 
it. We think your difficulty in getting a plant to do well 
on your north aspect must be due to bad planting or lack 
of soil preparation. You can get plants in pots and plant 
at any time ; but the ground should be well broken up and 
deeply, and have some well-decayed manure worked into 
it, and about the plant some sand. You ought also to 
mulch the plant well with some good rotten manure, and 
give during dry weather freouent soaking- of water. This 
creeper, to have It good, must have os much attention as 
a Vine. It is a good plan to cut the plants hard the first 
spring after planting, and then the new growths soon 
attach themselves to the wall. In planting remove drain¬ 
age from the roots and loosen them partially. 

FRUIT. 

Manure-water for Vines ( Enquirer) —You are 
certainly quite right in giving your inside Vine-border 
soakings of manure-water whilst the fruit is swelling, as if 
applied in a clear state, and not too strong, it is of the 
greatest possible benefit to the Vines, and is, indeed, in¬ 
dispensable. As you have succeeded well in the past with 
the use of the manure-water you cannot do better than 
follow on with the practice. 

Grapes failing (Grower). —A little fire-heat will be 
certainly useful in dull, cool weather; but the want of 
heat is apparently not the cause of the Grapes on one Vine 
doing so badly whilst those on the other in the same house 
are doing so well. Are the Viues of identical kinds ? It 
will not be easy for anyone to advi ;e you without seeing 
them. There is probably something wrong at the roots. 
Cannot you get a competent professional gardener in the 
locality to give you a look in and advise ? 

Cutting off Strawberry leaves (Lara).— The 
practice of cutting off the leaves of Strawberry-plants 
with a scythe or knife is quite wrong, and is done : - 
entire ignorance of the important part leaves play 
plant life. When all the leaves are retained much is done 
to assist in the production of stout fruiting crowns for the 
ensuing year. When the leaves are removed, then the 
crowns are weakened. If yours are old beds they may not 
be worth retaining. As a r.le, Strawberry-plants are not 
profitable after the third ye?• of fruiting. Except to put 
runners intopots, it is l - u desirable to attempt remov 
ing them whilst the t-uic is being gathered ; but if runners 
are not wanted, then all may he Cut off and cleared away, 
and a good mulch of manure r ; v*.ii to the plants to help 
them to make strong fruiting crowns. Plant in rows 
2 feet apart singly. 

Seedling Oranges (E. B.).— You must grow your 
seedling Orange-plant* in pots, and, failing a greenhouse, 
keep them in a room close to the window’. Generally in 
this country the plants do very w ? ell in a greenhouse with¬ 
out heat, except when very cold, then some warmth is 
needful. Certainly they flower and fruit best if always in 
a fairly warm greenhouse. They need a soil composed of 
half turfy loam and half fibrous peat, to which may be 
added some old .iot-bed manure and sand. Give the pots 
before potting quite an inch deep of drainage. If jour 
seedlings are now strong enough shift them into 5-inch 
pots for the winter. We fear you may find it difficult to 
winter them without a greenhouse. As to planting bulbs 
for spring blooming, do so in October; but seeds of some 
spring-blooming plants Bhould be sown by the middle of 
this month outdoors. 

Grafted Apple-trees (W»r*borough).— if you have 
not done so yet, certainly it is time that you removed the 
ties which bound your grafts on Paradise Apple stocks in¬ 
serted in April last. The stems will swell and cause the 
unions to become more complete when the ties are re¬ 
moved. If you have not done so, also force a stake into 
the ground beside each tree, and to it loosely tie the grow¬ 
ing jjraft, as there is always some danger the first year 
that it may be blown out. In the winter all the shoots 
will need some moderate shortening, and next year there 
will be no danger of blowing out. If any shoots break out 
below’ the graft union severely repress them ; but the more 
free the growth is above the gralt the better, as that 
means good root action. If the trees have ample room, 
let them remain where they are for another year, then 
carefully lift and replant the’m. 

VEGETABLES. 

Old Cabbage-bed s (B.).—In very many gardens 
the old Cabbage-stumps are allowed to remain for the sake 
of the second crop of little hearts they produce in autumn 
•nd during the winter. The soil amongst them should 
now be well worked with a hoe, and if a top-dressing of 
manure of some kind can be given the produce will be 
equal, if not superior, in flavour and tenderness to early 
spring Cabbages. Where no attention is given to them 
they are generally tough and leathery and of little value, 
unless the land be deep and rich. 

Bottling Green Peas, etc. (A. E. G.) —Green 
Peas should, ere being bottled, be whilst young also of one 
size. Then put into wide-mouthed bottles, with a pinch of 
salt on the top. Stand the bottles up to their necks in a 
large pot of w’ater ; stand over a fire and boil slowly, then, 
so soon os the Peas seem to be soft, take the bottles out, 
cork up and seal them over, and keep them in a cool, dry 
place. Serve French Beans in the same way, but those 
should be small and just trimmed kt each end. Tomatoes 


so treated should be green, not large, and made to fit 
closely into the bottles in the same way; these may have 
a little Ginger added, but flavouring is best left until 
served to table. Bottling of these things, however, is work 
that is best done by someone who has intimate knowledge 
of the process, as a slight mistake may lead to failure. 

Ohlcory and Salsafy (John ).—Salsafy is an ordin¬ 
ary root vegetable, seed of which should be sown in April 
in drills 12 inches apart. The young plants later should 
be thinned out to 4 inches apart. The roots in the winter 
have to be stored in sand, and are cooked and eaten like 
Parsnips or Carrots. Chicory seed should be sown also 
in drills in May, the plants being thinned out to 6 inches 
apart. The roots when full grown are nearlj’ as large as 
Carrots and have nearly black skins. These are in the 
early winter lifted and stored in sand in a cool outhouse, 
then when required they are set into boxes thickly with 
soil, and stooa in a warm place, well watered, and covered 
up close to cause the growths from the crowns to become 
blanched. These are eaten as salad or stewed and eaten 
as Seakale. The best variety of Chicory is the Witloof or 
Large Brussels Chicory, which in appearance resembles 
very much a blanched head of Ccs Lettuce. 


SHORT RBPLXBS. 

Walter Hawke *.—You are keeping the house too dose, 
we fear. Let the plants have more air, and we think you 
will soon see a change. Perhaps, too, you arc keeping the 
plants too wet at the roots and feeding them, thus en¬ 
couraging them to make a gross growth on which the fruit 

never sets freely.- A. B .—Kindly say what sort of 

plants you require.- M. F. S .—Your Apple-tree shoot is 

attacked by canker, a disease we hope to deal with fully in 

a coming issue.- A. M. K., Bridge of Allan .—Quite 

impossible to say ; specimen was too dried up.- A . K. F. 

—Very probably w'irew'onn is the cause of failure. Do you 
grow two years in the same ground, as, if so, this would 
cause the trouble? You ought to make a fresh plantation 
every year with young layers, changing the ground as 

well.- Subscriber.— Articles on growing Strawberries in 

casks appeared in our issues of July 22, August 12, 19, 
September, 2, 9, 23, October 7, 14, 1899. These may be 

obtained from the publisher.- S. S. B. G .—See article cn 

“Shanking in Grapes," p. 315.- R. S. B .—Tomatoes may 

be gathered on the morning of the show. They should 1 e 
quite ripe when gathered. The show committee ought to 

piovide dishes for \ou to place the fruit on- V. X. Z.— 

It is cheapest to buy by the cast. In the 6-inch and 
<-incb 32 go to the cast, and in the 8-inch 24 go to the cast. 
The measurement is taken across the mouth of the pot in¬ 
side. We should say the small size would answer vour 
purpose. It is too late now to think of potting to obtain 

large flowers.- E. P. S. — "The Carnation Manual,” 

Cassell and Co.- Amateur .—You can propagate the 

Privet and laurel in the autumn. Rhododendrons must 

be layered or grafted.- E. If'. I).—It you keep the lawn 

well mowed the Clover ought to do no harm, and as the 

Grass spreads the Clover will gradually die away.- M l). 

— We fear, unless you know' something about the cultiva¬ 
tion of Carnations, you will fail to make them pav. It all 
depends on the demand for the flowers in your district, and 
also your proximity to a market . You must also be able to 
keep up a good supply of the best srif-eoloured flow ers for 

sale- Xorah .—You cannot do better than use the pots 

in the way you mention. There were no flowers enclosed. 

- II. E. Holmes.— Yes, if like the sample sent it w ill 1 m* 

very valuable tor potting and making Vine borders, using 

the dusty part for your kitchen ana flower garden.- 

J.\ Walden — Vour Roses have been checked in some w ay. 
Pick off all the bad buds and encourage the plant to 
grow, and you may get a good autumn bloom. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
to name should always accompany the parcel , 


sent 


which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardihihci 
IUiUStratu), 87, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names Of plants. — C. T. Blcnshard. — Yucca 

gloriosa.- T. G. if.—1, Caiycanthus florid us ; 2, Send 

better specimen ; 3. Scabiosa Webbiana ; 4, Sedum 
spurium ; (Enothera Fraceri; 6, Hemerocaiiis fulva ; 7, 

Epilobium angustifolium.- R. G. W. R.—I, Campanula 

sp., shout! like to know something of its growth ; 2, 
Potentilla fruticoea ; 3, Veronica rupestris; 4, Veronica 

spicata.- Jack. —1, Common Larch ; 2, Silver Fir (Abies 

pcctinaba).- Mrs. LaKcW/es.—Meatlow Rue (ThaJictrum 

odiantifolium), u hardy herbaceous plant, easily increased 

by division.- Mu. Patrick .—Angelica sylvestris.- 

B. R.—l, Aconitum Napellus versicolor ; 2, Sidalcea Can¬ 
dida ; 3, Phlox decussata var.; 4, Centaurea men tana 
rubra ; 5, Spiraea filipendula fl. pl.; 6, Asphodeline hi tea ; 

7, Crassula sp., send fresh flowers if possible.- E. J . 

Walter. —Catalpa bignonioides.- F. Wolfe.— 1, Cimici- 

fuga racemosa ; 2, Uelianthus rigidus; 3, Common ltod 

Clover; 4, Send better specimen.- Edith A. Bailey. — 1, 

Sedum Fosterianum glaucum; 2, Sedum maximum; 3, 

Sedum album.- B. barley.— 1, Please send in bloom ; 2, 

Erigeron philadelphicus.- Ignoramus. —1, Antennaria 

tomentosa; 2, Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Lysimachia 
nummularis ; 4, Saxlfraga bifurcata; 5, Achillea ptarmica 

fl.-pl.- S. M. R.—l, Lychnis, send better specimen ; 2, 

Veronica Traversi; 3, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 4, Veronica 

spicata. We can only name four in any one week.- 

Edtvards .—Flowers and box received quite smashed.- 

Evelyn Coryton.— 1, Catalpa L ignonioidcs, see article in 
this week’s issue, page 306 ; 2, Probably a Viburnum, 
should like to see flowers ; 3, Cannot name from leaves 

only.- L. M. Hitvgley—Y lowers too shrivelled to be 

able to identify.- Mis* Maimraring. — Lysimachia 

vulgaris.- E. Klimo.— Scutioaria Uadwenii. - E. 

BeUows.— No flowers received.- Titt and Son .—Thalic- 

trum aquilegifolium.- John Black.— 1, Lysimachia 

thyrsiflora; 2, Galega officinalis alba ; 3, Nepeta Muasini; 

Sedum Sieboldi varhgatum; 5, Spiraoa japonica.- 

B. C.— 1, Helenium punnlum ; 2, Eryngium mariti- 
mum ; 3, Ljchnis Flos-Cuculi fl.-pl.; 4, Lythrum roseum. 
- B. Walden.— Quite impossible to say from such a speci¬ 
men.- A. Holmes.— Kindly send better specimens; too 

shrivelled to identify. 

Names of fruit —F. J. Ames —Apple Juneating. 

- A.M. W. PUley.—Vrobehbf OruzJy Frontignan, but 

should like to see ripe fruit. 
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coloured”platYs' o f flowers 


FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP-BOOKS. 

From Drawings by the best flower -painters, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per dozen, 1/6; per twenty-five, 3 /-; per fifty, 6/-; per hundred, 10/-, post free. Well assorted or customers* own 
selection. Set of 300 (each different), £1 10s., post free. P.O.O. to W. E. Bishop. Specimen Plate, post free, 3d. 


Abutilon Golden Fleece 
„ vexillarium 
„ vitifolium end var. 
Acalypha Sanderiana 
Acidanthera bicolor 
Aeridea Lawrenceae 
Allamanda Williamal 
Almond, double 
Amaryllis bella 

,, Belladonna 

„ Nestor and Splendent 

Angnecum caudatum 
Anniganthus brevifloras 
Antlmrium atro-aanguineum 
Aphelandra nitens 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arctotis araulis 
Arisjema speciosa 
Aristolochia elegans 
Aster Amelins and A. linearifolius 
„ Stracheyi 


Beaumontia grandiflora 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
„ Haageana 
,, heterophylla 
,, John Ileal 
Begonias, two 
Benthamia fragifera 
Bignonia purpurea 
Billbergia vittata 
Blandfordia flanimea 
Bomarea Carden 
,, occulata 
Boronia heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spectabilis 
Bouvanlia President Cleveland and B. 
Mrs. R. Green 

Brugmansia ehlorantha and B. oomigera 
Buddleia variabilis 

Burtonia scabra, B. villosa and Johnsonla 
lupulina 


C;esalpinia japonica 
Cal.inthe gigas 
„ Veitchi 
Calanthes, hybrid 
Calceolaria alba 

,, Burbidgel 
Calceolarias, hybrid 
Calochortus flarus 

,, Kennedyi 
Calpurnia aurea 
Calvstegia sylvatica 

Camellia Donckelaari and Sasanqua var. 

,, ret-i<'ulata 
,, Sasanqua 

Camellias, t wo new Japanese 
G’anna (Indian Shot) 

Cannas, French : Sarah Hill and Maurice 
Mussev 

Carnation Marguerite 

, M. Bergendi and Mile. Rous* 

sell 

,, Queen 

C irpenteria califomica 
Catasetum Bungerothi 
Cattleya H arrisouise 
„ labiata 
,, Pcrcivalian* 

Ccntaureas 
«Vrois siliquostrum 
Ccrcus Lcmoinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chimonanthus fragrans 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Golden Dart 
Chrysanthemums, Elaine and Soleil d’Or 
,, Japanese Anemone- 

flowered 

„ (single), Miss Rose and 

Mary Anderson 

„ Purity and Distinction 

„ two hardy 

Cineraria aurite 
Cistus crispus 
„ ladaniferus 


Cistus purpureus 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pL 
Clematis integrifoha var. Durandi 
„ Stanley i 

Clcrodendron Ksempferi 
„ nutans 

Clianthus Darapieri marglnatus 
Coburgia trichroma 
Conandron ramondioides 
Comus Kousa 
Cosmos bipinnatus 
Crataegus tanacetifolius 
Crinum flmbriatum 
,, Powelli 
Cypelia Herberti 

Cypripedium acaule and C. pubescens 
„ Chamberlainianum 

,, Dominianum 

Cytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 


Delphinium Zalil 
Dendromecon rigidum 
Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Dipladen ia boliviensis 
Disa racemosa 
„ Veitchi 

Dracaena Godsefflan* 


Elaeagnus parvifolia 
Eoniecon chionantha 
Eranthemum nervosum 
Eremurus Bungei 
Eriea hyemadis and E. h. alba 
Erodium Manescavi 
Erythronium Dens-canis 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
Euphorbia jacquinbsfloni 
Exogonium Purga 


Forsythia suspensa 
Franciscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria Meleagris var. 
Fuchsia corymbiflora var. alba 
„ Monarch 


Gazania brae tea ta 
Genista atnensis 

Gentiana bavarica and Aquilegia glandu* 
losa 

Gerbera Jameson! 

Gesnera cardinalis 
,, longiflora 
Geuni miniatum 
Gladioli, hybrid 

Gladiolus Mrs. Beecher and O. Ben Hut 
„ Quartinianus superhus 
,, sulphureus 
Globe Thistle 
Gloriosa superha 
Gritflnia Blumen&vta 
„ hyacinthina 


Habenaria militaris 

Haberlea rhodopensis and Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newelli 
Ihem&nthus coccineus 
Heaths, Cornish and Dorset 
lleltnium autumnale 
Helianthemum algarvense 
Helianthns mollis 
Ilemerocallis aurantiaca major 
Hibiscus Archeri 
„ Cameron! 

„ rannabintts (purple variety) 

,, Rosa sinensis fulgens 
Hippoph* rham noidea 
Hunnemannia fumaruefoUa 
Hyacinthus azureus 
Hydrangea Ilortensia Maries! 

Hypericum Moserianum 
„ oblongifolium 
Illicium floridanum 
Impatiens Hawkeri 


Incarvillea Delarayi 
Iris Aitchisoni 
„ Gates! 

„ juncea 
,, missouriensis 
,, ochroleuca and L Monspur 
„ Peacock 
Ixora Westi 


Kampferia rotunda 
Knipnofla aloides var. glaucescens 
„ caulescens 

„ longicollis 

Nelsoni 


Laelia aibida 

„ anceps Schrmderiaaa and L. a. 

Sanderiana 
„ elegans 
Lapogeria alba 

Lewisia rediviva and Micromeria Piperella 
Liatris pycnostachya 
Lilies, two Water. 

Lilium Dalhansoni 
„ Henry i 

„ pardalinum var. Wars! 

„ phUijppinense 
„ speciosum Opal 
„ „ rubrum . 

„ superbum (Swamp lily) 

„ Szovitzianum 

Limnocharis Humboldt! 

Linaria dalmatica 
Lonicera semperflorens 

Magnolia conspicua 
„ Fraseri 
Malva lateritia 
Marica ccerulea 
Melittis meliasophyllum 
Miltonia spectabilis and var. Moreliana 
Mina lobata 

Montbretia), new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
Myosotidium nobile 

Narcissi, group of 

„ hybrid poeticus 
„ new: 1, Albatross; 2, Seagull; 

3, Seedling Pheaaant's-eye 
Narcissus Broussonetti 
„ Golden Bell 

Nymphaa Marliocea (Canary Water Lily) 
„ „ carnea 

„ Laydekeri rosea 

Odontoglossum Wattianum 
Ghana insignia 
Oncidium Phalamopeis 
Ornithogalum arabicum 
„ nutans 

,, pyramidale 

O.valis enneaphylla 
Oxera pulchella 

Ovytropis Lambert! and Arantholimon 
glumareum 

Pieonia albiflora major 
,, Venus 
„ Whitley! 

Peonies (2 single), M. Attwood, The 
Mikado 

Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and Har- 
tree 

Papaver orientale 

Passi flora amahiiis 

Pauiownia imperialis 

Pelargonium Mr. H. Oannell 

Pentstemon Oobea 

Phacelia campanul&ria 

Phlox Drunimondi (some good var*. of) 

,, „ (three kinds of) 

Phyllocactus delicatus 
Pink Her Majesty 
Pinks, single 
Placea ornata 
Pla gian thus Lyalli 


Plumbago capensls 
Polygala Chamebuxus purpurea 
Poppy Anemones 
Primrose College Garden seedling 
Primroses, two Chinese 
Primula obconica 
„ purpurea 
,, rosea grandiflora 
„ Sieboldi, white and light vars. 
Prunus Amygdaiua 
„ Pissardi 


Ramondia pyrenaica alba 
Ranunculus cortusmfoliua 
„ Lingua 

Reinwardtia tetragyna 
Rhododendron Ceres 

„ kewense 

„ Mrs. Thiselton Dyer 

,, nilagiricum 

Richardia Pentlandi 
Rose Anna Ollivier 
„ Antoine Rivoire 
„ Corinna 
„ Emilie Dupuy 
„ Ernest Met* 

,, G. Nabonnand 
„ Jean Pernet 
,, Jules G roles 


„ Laurette Mearimy 
,, Maman Cochet 
„ Marquise de Vivens 
„ Mme. Charles 

„ „ Hoste 

„ „ Pernet* Ducher 

„ „ deWattevUle 

„ Mrs. Grant 
.. „ Paul 

„ Narcisse 

„ Souvenir de Catherine Guillot 
Roses, Lenten, in winter 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
Ruellia macrantha 


Sarraceniasrnew hybrid 
Baxifraga Boydi 
„ Fortune! 

,, Rhei 

Scilla taurica 
Shrubs, two winter 
Snowdrops and Winter Aconite 
,, eight kinds of 
Sphaeralcea abutiloides 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
Stenomesson incarnatum 
Stembergia lutea and S. angustifolia 
Stiginaphyllon ciliatuni 
Stieptoearpus 
Stuartia psvudo-Camellia 
Sweet. Peas, II. M. Stanley, Mrs. Eckford, 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 

Tecoma Smith! 

Thunbergia l&urifolia 
Trichopina brevis 
Tricyrtis hirta 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Tulipa Gesneriana 
„ Golden Eagle 
„ Greigi and vars. 

,. Kolpakowskiana 
Tulips, old garden 

Urceolina pendula 

Vanda suavis 
„ teres 

Viiiarsia nymphaeoldes 
Vinca minor (double Periwinkle) 

Wahienbergia saxicola 
Waldsteinia trifolia 
Watsonia angusta 

Xerophyllura asphodeloklee 

Zauschncria califomica _. 

Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthes Atanusoo) 


The Pul 
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A'wirt riralhata, cutting 

flown .3*26 

Kc.h .3rJ> 

Begonia* in the open air 321 
Bull*, hf.in« .. .. 330 

Cactus, large crimson .. 320 

Carnations ami limps .. 330 
Catalpa hignonioides .. 320 
Caterpillar, largo .. 327 
Cauliflower for spring 
use, sowing .. 310 

Chrysanthemum leaves, 
fungus on .. .. 327 

Clerodemlron Balfour!.. 330 
Conservatory .. 3:9 

Crocuses, winter-flower¬ 
ing.330 

Crotons and Dracamas, 
propagating .. .. 3*2-5 

Cucumbers failing 331 

Cucumbers, winter .. 319 
Currants, standard .. 327 
Cyclamen, growing .. 330 
Delphinium grandi- 
tioromfl.-pl.322 


INDEX, 


Cyclamens, treatmcnt of 
Earwigs, plague o: 
Kvcrgrcen blind, making 


an . 


Kerns . 

Ferns in forecourt gar¬ 
dens . 

Feros on cork 
Figs outdoors 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, caterpillars 
destroying 

Fruit-trees, root-prun¬ 
ing. 

Fruit - trees, Bummer 
pruning of 

Fruit, wasps and ripe .. 
Garden pests and friends 
Carden work 
Genista pnwcox 
Gooseberries, mouldy •. 
Gropes and Apples fail¬ 
ing . 

Grass, weeds in .. .. 


Irisc\ English and .Sp&n- 

i.-h. 

Kniphotia Tucki.. 

Larch aphis the .. 

1 .aw and custom.. 

1. liuni auraliim ., 
Liliutn Parry i 
July, Madonna .. 
Lychnis (Agrostemma) 

VValkeri. 

Melons, laic 
Mignonette for spring 
blooming 
Outdoor garden 
Palm, Date 
Pansies, Tufted .. 

Peach and Apple-trees, 

diseased. 

Peach-house, early 
Pea haulm and Bean 

stems . 

Pears, shrivelled.. 

Peas and drought 
Pelargoniums unhealthy 
Perennials for border .. 


33) 

325 


333 

325 

330 

325 

329 

3*1 

329 

320 

323 

328 

329 

331 
331 
320 

330 
325 


Phloxes, good 
Plants and dowers 
Plant!, cool greenhoU'e 
Plants, flowering, for 

August. 

I’lauts for conservatory 
Plants for dry soils 
Plants for greenhouse .. 
Plumbago capensis 
Potatoes, storing 
Potato White Elephant 
Pyrethrums, planting .. 

Rabbits. 

Raspberry-cane, fungus 

on. 

Raspberry plantai ion, 
renovating 

Rose, a brilliant garden 
Rose Crested Provence 
Rose foliage, black spot 

upon . 

Rose-house 

Rose Kronprinzossin Vic¬ 
toria . 

Rose Mrs. W. J. Grant 


325 

321 

3* 


3.(1 
3 M 
3,L 
319 
323 
327 


328 

322 

322 

331 

829 

322 

331 


Rose Mine. Will- riuoz 
(Tea scented) .. 

Pose season, late pnm- 
ing a; a mean! of pro¬ 
longing I lie 
Rose! 

Roses from cuttings 
Roses good for the sea¬ 
side . 

Roses, malformed 
Roses on their own roots 
r. budded plants 
Roses, preparing soil for 
Roies with brown foliage 
Rose Yvonne Gravier .. 
Salpiglossis 

Sjrew-necked glass bot¬ 
tles for bottling fruit 
Seed, the Pharaonio 
Shrubs, two good sum¬ 
mer-blooming 
Snake, the common 

Ringed . 

Snowdrop-tree (Halesia 
tetraptera), the 


322 

322 

322 


322 

33) 

322 

331 

330 

322 

323 

328 

319 


Stove . 

Si rawbcrrici. for forcing 32 . 
Strawberries, layering.. 3:7 
St rawl*erry as an annua), 

the .3".' 

St rawberry latest of All 32-S 
Tomato blooms droop¬ 
ing .3l'-» 

Tomato disease .. .. 319 

Tomatoes, defoliating .. 319 
Tomatoes, scalded 331 

Tomatoes, spiral-trained 320 
Trees and Bhrubs .. 3 !0 
Vegetable garden .. 33) 

Vegetables.319 

Verbaacum phlomoides 323 
Vinery, early .. 3*29 

Vines, forced .. .. 323 

Violet* .3*21 

Walnuts, preserving .. 331 

Wftsiis .3:7 

Week’s work, the com- 

ino I'm 


Willows, Ripon, tho .. 324 
Window gardening .. 322) 


VEGETABLES. 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

Many amateur growers have an idea that the 
fruit when exposed by the removal of the leaves 
ripens more quickly and better. This is quite 
an erroneous idea, and tho sooner it is dispelled 
the better—that is, by those who pursue such a 
drastic course of treatment. I have sometimes 
seen tho plants stripped of their foliage, only a 
portion of a leaf-stem or two remaining at the 
extremities. Plants that are growing vigorously 
iu a small structure may have some slight cur¬ 
tailment of tho foliage without any material 
injury. Especially is this necessary when the 
leaves hang about on the soil and over the pots 
and interfere with tho daily watering of the 
plants. The gain in ripening by tho removal of 
the foliage is more imaginary than real. Anyone 
needing conviction on this question should pay 
a visit to any of the large market establishments 
to see how little thought is paid to leaf cutting, 
and how freely ripe Tomatoes aro obtained from 
day to day. Against hot, sunny walls the 
foliage is of great value for protecting the 
swelling fruit from the sun, which often scalds 
those exposed. Tomatoes do not require tho 
sun to shine directly on them to impart early 
maturity and colour. The plants themselves 
need all the sunlight possible, but unless over- 
luxuriant in leafage no pruning of the leaves is 
advisable. By all means repress sido growth 
which springs from every leaf-axil, and the 
earlier this is attended to the better for the 
plants and crop. When four to six trusses 
according to the strength of the plants are 
formed, pinch out the point at one leaf beyond 
the last one. (Strong plants will carry six if 
they are early ; later outdoor plantings would 
not bring this number to maturity before being 
overtaken by frost and shortening days. 
Stopped early, the fruits swell more quickly and 
ripen sooner than if this attention is neglected. 
Even against walls staking is easier than nailing, 
plunging one end in the soil and affixing the 
other to the wall with a nail and -loth shred. 

R. A. P. 


THE PHARAONIC SEED. 

The question whether a grain of Wheat or 
Barleys can retain ita germinative powers during 
forty or fifty centuries has been occupy ing the 
attention of M. Ed. G.iin, of the Academic dea 
Sciences. Candolle thought it not impossible. 
M. Gain tested eleven samples of Wheat and 
Barley sent to him by M. Maspero, of the 
Boulac Museum, and which belonged to different 
epochs, the most ancient dating some forty 
centuries before our era. The result proved 
that iu Pharaonic seeds tho power of the 
albumen remained, so that certain nutritive 
matters had undergone but slight chemical 
modification ; but that, on the otlior hand, the 
embryo had undergone such transformation 
that it no longer existed, save in appearance, 
being no longer in contact with the reserves, 
and m some sorts in the first phase of a state of 
foesilisation which has already lasted for some 
time. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potato White Elephant.— Several pardoners 
still cling to this Potato for the main supply. The way 
they treat it to prevent having a crop of much too large 
tubers is to allow all the sprouts to grew, each root having 
then half-a-dozen shoots. The tubers from such growth 
are naturally much smaller than when growths are limited 
to two shoots, as in the ordinary method of cultivation. 

Winter Cucumbers.—Will you tell me if it is 
necessary to have a hot-bed of manure for Cucumbers in 
winter where there is plenty of hot-water pipes ?—A. E. G. 

[No, it is not essential or even helpful in the 
majority of instances, and we would only 
employ it in those instances where, from an 
excess of pipes for bottom-hoat and tho neces¬ 
sity of maintaining a great heat constantly in 
the pipes at the season indicated, tho heat was 
too strong for the roots. In such cases we 
would avail ourselves of it to increase the 
distance between tho hot pipes and the roots. 
Much depends on circumstances, and you say 
nothing concerning tho internal heating arrange¬ 
ments. If, however, your pipes for bottom-heat 
aro enclosed in a bed, and covered by' boards, 
slates, or tho like, wo would employ a very 
heavy layer of manure—not a hot-bed, but good 
half-decayed stuff, (> inches or S inches thick— 
below tho plants. Such a layer tends to a 
triple benefit—separating the loot-fibres front a 
tlry, harsh, burning condition ever existing 
below, modifying the supply of moisture to the 
roots, often given greatly in excess of the 
requirements of the plant itself, yet necessary 
to counteract the dry, hot condition, and, 
thirdly, the great sustenance such a rooting 
medium affords to the plant generally. If, on 
tho other hand, your plants are put out on 
stages, with pipes below, yet fully exposed to 
the house, the need for extreme precaution will 
not be so great. All the same, wo greatly 
favour the idea that the supply' of heat below 
the roots shall be merely that of the mean tem¬ 
perature of the house, and not the dry, burning 
excess it usually is, and which baffles all 
attempts to secure anything approaching a crop 
of Cucumbers iu the winter season.] 

Tomato blooms dropping.— I have got twelve 
Tomatoes planted out in the open in a position facing 
south. There are no trees to shade them ; in fact, they 
get the sun from morn till night. They were planted out 
in the second week in May, and were taken from 3-ineh 
And 4-inch pots. In planting them I made a hole about a 
foot deep, and of the same width, filling in with about 
4 inches of cow-manure, then put in the plant without dis¬ 
turbing the roots, filled in around the sides with the 
garden soil, and covered up with some more cow-manurc 
They started blooming in about a month afterwards, and 
since then they have thrown four lots of bloom with eight 
flowers to each branch, and they have three lots now. The 
first four heads of bloom have ail fallen off as per en dosed. 
The plants are 2} feet to 3 feet in height, and look very 
healthy. I have* kept all side shoots rubbed off, and have 
two steins to each plant. I started cutting some of the 
bottom leaves off about twelve days ago. I have given 
them water at the roots every other evening during dry 
weather. Can you kindly tell me what is the cause of the 
bloom falling off, and advise me what to do with them.'' 
—Tomato Bloom. 

[From your description of tho planting we are 
quite suro you have manured the plants greatly 
in excess of their requirements. This alone 
would have tended to a grossness that would bo 
responsible for the dropping of the flowers. 
The soil, too, is not sufficiently firm about them 
to maintain a sturdy and uniform growth. We 
doubt very much if you can check what you 
have already done. Xhe only thing possible at 


this stage is to first remove the surface-dressing 
of manure. It was not required at all, and do 
not return it to the plants. Next give a 
thorough treading all round the plants. In 
doing this keep about 6 inches from the stem of 
the plant, working all round till you have made 
tho soil quite firm. If a depression or hole is 
thus made about the stom of each plant, add 
some ordinary garden soil, mixed with old lime 
or mortar-rubbish, and this also make quite 
firm. You must also discontinue the watering, 
giving, in fact, only sufficient to prevent flag¬ 
ging until you see that you have a good set of 
fruit and the fruits swelling, when you may 
give a thorough soaking once or twice each 
week, according to tho weather. You will still 
have to keep all side shoots pinched out as 
formerly, but you will do well to allow all the 
main leaves to develop to their fullest extent, 
and so assist in minimising tho grossness, which 
is the chief cause of tho mischief. It will be 
quite time enough to remove the foliago later on 
when you have some good bunches of fruit 
rapidly swelling, then you can take out as little 
as need be to give light to tho fruits. Yon 
were wrong in placing so much manure lxmeath 
your plants; half the quantity well trodden 
down would have done you better service. 
Some we planted just a mouth later than those 
you speak of have now three, and iu some ease.; 
four, bunches of fine fruits, tho earliest bunch 
not 6 inches from tho soil. It is possible we 
shall publish an article dealing fully with the 
subject from tho small growers’ standpoint at a 
future time, as we find many amateurs are yet 
in great difficulties respecting the right way to 
proceed. ] 

Tomato disease. —According to present 
appearances tho crop of Tomatoes will not be 
heavy in this neighbourhood. I observe in 
many gardens that plants outside are only just 
setting their first blooms, while in cold-frames 
and pits they are not so forward as in some 
seasons. In my ow T n garden the plants have 
never had the disease so badly as this year. I 
grow them wherever I can find room to put a 
lank in fruit-houses of all kinds. I have a big 
atch growing in pots in a cold-house. In every 
instance they are covered with the disease. It 
made its appearance very early in the year (in 
March). In some instances so severe is the 
attack that it has killed the plants. It may be 
said I grow tho plants too coarse, and probably 
syringe them, but it is not so. I think poor, 
weak, starved plants are the xvorst, all sorts 
being alike. In the open air, grown in front of 
a plant stove, Chemin Rouge and a kind from 
Tasmania are the best.—J. Crook. 

Sowing* Cauliflower for spring: use. 

—Now the season is with us when many will he 
sowing seed for next year, they naturally a k 
which is the best kind, il' only one is grown, an<i 
to this I reply fcarly Dwarf Erfurt. During tho 
last "Jo years I have tried many kinds, and this 
I find the best. 1 generally sow three or four 
kinds, but rely on this. Last year I sowed one 
of the small quick-heading kinds, treating this 
the Bame as the Early Dwarf Erfurt; but when 
the turn of the days came three out of four 
buttoned in and were useless. Some may say 
it was the treatment, but tjbis. could not be, 
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seeing the plants were treated in three different 
ways—namely, planted in autumn at the foot of 
a south wall and allowed to head in there; 
others were wintered under handlights where 
they were to remain ; while the third lot was 
potted into 60 pots, planting them out in spring 
with a ball. In every instaneo the results were 
the same. As regards the time of cutting, those 
at the foot of the wall were the earliest, the first 
heads having been cut early in June; these 
were followed in about a week by those under 
handlights. 1 sow my seed in an open position 
at the end of August.—J. Crook. 

Spiral-trained Tomatoes.—A gardener 
recently told me that he found the winding of 
Tomato stems round five stout stakes fixed in a 
circle to be productive of much greater crops 
than is the common rule of tying up vertically 
to single stakes. With sticks bo fixed ns to give 
a diameter to the circle of at least 9 inches it is 
obvious that at least three plants put out round 
the stakes 10 inches apart could bo wound 
spirally round the supports, and in such case 
the product to each column should be very 
considerable. But beyond the gardener in 
question I have not beard of any other adopting 
the plan. There seems to be no doubt that 
diversion of the plant stems from the erect to 
the horizontal or oblique does in all things lead 
to greater fruitfulness. It is especially so in 
the case of Tomatoes, as plants put out close to 
the front of a house or frame and then 
depressed to run up under the roof or lights 
invariably crop more heavily than do vertical 
plants. I have seen other plants trained quite 
horizontally even more prolific. The object of 
the spiral "training as thus referred to is to 
induce greater fruitfulness, and, so far as 
tested, it has proved to be very successful. 
Certainly the plants or fruits on the northern 
zides of the pillars would not get much sun¬ 
shine, but then they would be in no worse case 
than are plants grown partially in the shade. 
But that would be a trifling obstacle or 
difficulty, as the fruits would certainly ripen a 
little later.—A. 

Winter Cucumbers —It i; now high 
time seed was sown to produce plants for yield¬ 
ing fruit during November and December. 
Borne people prefer to sow a little later, but I 
think this is an evil, as if the plant;;, ow’ing to 
fine weather and extra strong growth, should 
come into bearing a little sooner than io required, 
the fruit can easily be picked off in infancy and 
the plants allowed to strengthen themselves 
against the trying ordeal of winter cropping. 
Sion House or a good strain of the old Telegraph 
cannot be beaten for winter work, and the seed 
should be sown in small pots, not many seeds in 
one, and the plants afterwards potted off. Give 
them a light airy position near the roof glass, 
where reel-spider does not abound, as once get 
this pe3t on to the foliage of young winter 
Cucumbers they might as well be thrown away. 
If the house in which they are to fruit has had 
summer Cucumbers or Melons growing in it, a 
thorough cleansing must be given, well washing 
all woodwork with warm soapy water and coat¬ 
ing the walls with lime-wash into which a little 
sulphur has been stirred. This last ingredient 
is important, as it not only aids in keeping 
spider iu check, but also creates a healthy 
atmosphere. Plants which are now cropping 
and are to keep up a supply until the winter 
fruiters commence to bear must be well looked 
after, and as the summer declines the demand 
for salad will be lessened. These plants should 
be allowed to carry a moderate quantity of fruit 
only, and receive a go<xl, rich top-dressing of 
loam and manure, followed by occasional drench- 
ings of farmyard liquid. The seed for a batch 
of plants to fruit in January and February may 
be sown about the middle of .September. 

Peas and drought. -The early Peas were 
never better both as regards crop and quality, 
but the later ones, such as should give us dishes 
in August, will be less satisfactory, as it is 
almost impossible to keep the plants healthy. 
Of course, with a clay soil better results follow. 
It is strange how badly .some varieties suffer 
from the heat in comparison with others. For 
the past four or five years the late Pea crop has 
suffered from heat and drought in light, porous 
soils, and it is a difficult matter to get regular 
supplies after July is passed in such weather, no 
matter what culture is given. Much may be 
dune by iiiuluhingy***4 watering ^t|iigl<]L-. 
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TREE3 AND SHRUBS. 


THE SNOWDROP-TREE (HALESIA 
TETRAPTERA.) 

Will any of vour readers kindly tell me somethin*; about 
the Snowdrop-tree V i have had one now in my garden for 
three years, and as yet it shows no signs of anything but leaf. 
Does it flower, or does it have berries, and when ? My bush 
looks very healthy, and is about 3 feet high. To what 
height does this grow—E. H. M., St. Leonardo. 

[This is one of those old-fashioned trees that 
one meets with now and again in very old 
gardens. Why such apathy prevails in regard 
to these old trees it is hard to say, unless it be 
that the majority of landscape gardeners are 
ignorant of trees and shrubs oeyond the ordi¬ 
nary stock in nurseries. The Snowdrop-tree 
should be found in every good garden, and thus 
a great amount of interest and beauty would be 
added thereto. 

The Halesia thrives best ill a moist and 
sheltered spot, a dry soil on an exposed position 
being foreign to its nature. It grows wild on 
river banks in Virginia and Carolina. The 
Gnest specimen I have ever seen was growing by 
the side of a lake, where its roots must have 
been perpetually in very moist, if not absolutely 
wet Boil. The Catalpa referred to in our last 
issue and the Snowdrop-tree go well together, 
both requiring a rich, moist soil. The Snowdrop- 


Genista prSBCOX. —I observe you give an 
excellent picture of the above beautiful flower¬ 
ing shrub, and although every word said about 
it there is absolutely correct, yet I should like 
to add a few more remarks upon it to point out 
how its beauties might be increased—viz., by 
planting it in a bold group or bed iu a ground¬ 
work of Aubrietia graeca or Myosotis dissitiflora. 
I have it here planted thus, and can scarcely 
say wdiich of the two settings I like the 
better. Some people like this shrub poieed on 
stems 3 feet or 4 feet in height. In this case it 
must be grafted on a commoner kind, and will 
not last half so long. I have a great dislike to 
this grafting everything ; it is an abomination 
to the gardener. The Lilac must be grafted on 
the Privet, frequently on the narrow-leaved 
kind, which will throw up suckers in all direc¬ 
tions. But it wfill not succeed long on the most 
robust kind, and it is not reasonable to expect 
it to do so, seeing that the Privet is an ever¬ 
green shrub, while the Lilac is a deciduous one. 
Those who would like a delightful picture in 
spring should plant Genista pra cox with one of 
the above hardy plants as a setting.—T. A. 

Two good summer - blooming 
shrubs. —It is a common idea that flowering 
shrubs are only to be had through the Bpriug 
months, but it would be almost impossible to 
name a month in the year when ono or more 



Fruit and flowers of the cnowdrop-tree (Haltaia tetraptera). 


tree bears in spring myriads of white pearly 
bells, as may be seen by the illustration here¬ 
with. The cut shows w r ell the beauty of a 
flowering spray, and as every branch and twig 
are laden in a like manner, one can imagine the 
appearance of a tree ‘20 feet high and in full 
bloom. The form of the flower, its size, and 
snowy whiteness no doubt suggested the 
appropriate name of Snowdrop-tree. It blooms 
in April and May, and the trees wiiicli fringe 
the livers in the South American States have 
much the same appearance as our Hawthorns 
when in flower, so abundant is the blooming. 

Halesia tetraptera is the best known, but 
there are two others, II. diptera and H. parvi- 
flora. The difference between H. tetraptera 
and H. diptera is chiefly in the two-winged 
instead of four-w;inged seed-vessel. In its 
native country II. diptera is also found to be 
later in coming into bloom, the flow'ers of H. 
tetraptera having faded before those of H. 
diptera open. H. parviflora may be only a 
variety of H. tetraptera. Of the three the ono 
figured is by far the best.] 


Norm and replies. 

Catalpa bignonioides.— A very fino specimen of 
this is now in full bloom in Ra\tnsoourt Park, Hammer¬ 
smith. It is seldom one finds such a noble example of 1 hie 
tree in a public: park, and when in full flower it has a very 
linpptfcrt. Thp r.Ualprt is very striking, either sin ail or 
1 irge, the leaves lar.ee, light greVn, srt off icy a profns ; on of 
Drgc Horn. CheetuuL-like flowers. 


kinds are not in bloom. Amongst the beet 
summer-blooming kinds, Deutzia crenata fl. pi. 
and its variety candidissima hold a foremost 
position. The latter is a very pure white form, 
the flowers of the type being pink at the back of 
the blooms. These are strong-growing kinds, 
and are not particular as to soil or situation. 
On the last clay of July these are in full bloom 
in several positions in a mixed shrubbery-bed, 
and make a grand piece of colour. Philadelphia 
Gordoniauus deserves more attention at the 
hands uf lover.; of garden 1 ’, seeing what a 
glorious mass of orange-like bloom it gives when 
well established. By planting iu shady posi¬ 
tions the blooming period may be continued till 
August. I havo some large masses of this. 
Some eight years ago I planted these iu the 
place of common Laurels, and nothing has given 
bv.tier results. — J. Crook. 


“ The English Flower Garden 

reeled, with full descript iati* oj all the beat plant*, tjwxr 
culture and arrangement, beautigully illustrated. Medium 
Seo, 15*. ; post free, 15*. (id. 

The tarn*, in ~ coL. half bound mgt anen nvr<*e^o-Jcr 
lb runt or pu'emtatiuit, one gunua nett. 0J oil boot- 
-'lli rs. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardens? 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whale's 
success I have made as a landscape gardener 1 owe to in- 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good g»men- 
mg, but, what is quite as important, condemns o* 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing f° r 
-J. W. 
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turn, also any of the Capillus-veneris section, do 
well. Most of the Davallias are particularly 
suitable for the purpose, also the Nephrolepises, 
and many others might he enumerated. Where 
shady walls have to be covered, a suitable 
selection is most effective. In making the 
pockets, broad, flat pieces of coik should be 
eelected to form the backs, and the cup or 
pocket may be formed with pieces that curl 
round more. In using up a bale of cork, 
pockets of diffeient sizes will have to be marie, 
and these can be used for the various Ferns 
according to their habits of growth. A similar 
compost may be used as i3 given to the various 
sorts when grown in pots. I like to use Sphag¬ 
num Moss for all. In joining the cork there are 
sure to be some spaces which require stopping, 
and by using Sphagnum a certain amount of 
moisture can be kept up without risk of the soil 
getting sour. In filling the pockets, care should 
be taken that the soil is well worked into all 
the narrow crevices. 


filled up with any rough light material. The 
coarse siftings from peat will answer the pur¬ 
pose well, and they must be pressed in firmly 
and care taken that all the spaces are filled to 
prevent the toil falling away from the roots. 
If there are a few cracks or crevices they should 
be filled with Moss, and if this does not grow, 
the roots of the Fern 3 will penetrate and hold 
the soil together after they are well established. 

For the large stems various Ferns may be 
used, and small plants of Ficus repens help to 
make a nice groundwork. It requires care in 
watering to start with, as some of the balls may 
be dry while the surface appears moist, but 
after the roots have well penetrated there will 
be little difficulty, and in most instances Ferns 
treated in thin w'ay will give lens trouble than 
when grown in pots. A. 


PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 


FERNS IN FORECOURT GARDENS. 

Tiik practico of planting forecourt gardens with 
a northern aspect, and indeed odd places where 
little else will grow', with common hardy Ferns 
is extending. Take, for instance, a suburban 
road, lined with small villa residences on either 
side running east to west. It i3 usual to give 
forecourt gardens to such, and on the north side 
the sun shines all day, or nearly so, but on the 
south side only at early morn and at the close 
of the day, and that mainly during the height 
of the summer. On one side pretty patches of 
flowering plants can \to had if only a little 
attention be given them, but on the opposite 
side flowers fail to do well from lack of sun¬ 
shine, especially so w'hen Limes, laburnums, 
Sycamores, and such forecourt trees are planted. 
In such cases the Virginian Creeper can be used 
to cover the W'alls, and a hardy fernery can be 
formed by way of filling up the foreground. 
These are always more satisfactory than any¬ 
thing in the way of summer flow er gardening. 

In early spring before the new T fronds of the 
Ferns develop, early Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Scillas, and Daffodils peep through the soil and 
unfold their blossoms, Primroses, Hepaticas, 
and a few' early bloomers among perennials 
lending their aid. With summer comes a 
vigorous growth of the Ferns, and there is 
during the season something decidedly refresh¬ 
ing in these. Ferns are general favourites, and 
there need be no surprise at this. Nearly all 
Ferns have a delicacy and grace of outline, a 
softness of form, a beauty of colour that com¬ 
mend them to all genuine lovers of Nature. 
The most successful Fern plantations in small 
foreground gardens are those in which the Fern- 
bed was raised above the level of the ground. 
Roots or stones can be employed with which to 
form the bed, and provision should he made for 
a deep root run by providing a bed formed 
of good fibrous loam, some well-decomposed 
manure, leaf-soil, and peat. Ferns of the more 
robust hardy character are not so particular 
about soil as is generally supposed so long as it 
is free and good, for they may be found in fail- 
condition in almost any soils, from loam stiffen¬ 
ing into clay and peat running into simply sand. 
Give them vegetable ildbrin and fibrous loam, 
and they wnll succeed if looked after in the 
matter of moisture. As a matter of course, in 
laying the foundation of a small Fern-bed, care 
should be taken that the soil at the commence¬ 
ment after planting be not washed down into 
the path. In a short time the roots of the 
Ferns finding their w'ay among the soil will bind 
it together ; till then care is necessary. 

In a small space there is little opportunity for 
gre wing some of the choice kinds of hardy Ferns, 
the aim being rather to have a bold mass of 
green foliage as soon as possible. To this end 
the best kinds to plant are the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Filix-fcemina), the Male Fern 
(Lastnea Filix-mas), Scolopendrium (Hart’s- 
tongue), and the common prickly Shield Fern 
(Polystichum aouleatum). There are many 
neglected forecourts which might bo beautified 
by the introduction of Ferns, and the practice of 
planting them in this way might he extended. 


Plants for dry soils —In the notic 
give of plants which w-ill stand the’heat y 


Flowering spray of the Snowdrop-tree (Ualrsia tetiaptera). (See page 3^>.) 


If well managed, man}' Ferns will do much 
better in theso pockets than when grown in 
pots, besides which the}' can he given positions 
where they are seen to the bent advantage. 
Cork may also be used for forming stems, using 
wood for a foundation. The sterns may bo 
made of any size, and being hollow' in the 
centre more soil can be used than w-hen tree 
stumps are employed. For the larger stems a 
flat board 4 inches to (i inches wide may be 
used. A fillet should be firmly nailed on either 
side. The width will depend upon the height 
the stem is to be made. It should be broad at 
the base and fixed firmly to a broad flat board. 
In covering the woodwork the cork can be 
selected so as to form pocketsat various distances, 
and the cork can be nailed firmly to the wood, 
or wire may be used to fix the cork w'here tho 
nails w'ill not reach the wood. Stems that aro 
intended to be moved about should be made 
more than 5 feet high, and should be at least 
18 inches square at the base. To avoid making 
them too heavy the larger spaces may be partly 


not mention one, which, after many Dials, I 
have found excellent viz., the Petunia. 1 
have a very dry soil here anti a southern aspect : 
consequently, the beds along the front of the 
house get thoroughly baked in summer. Petu¬ 
nias do splendidly, and are never watered. I 
grow' hundreds, chiefly w’hite, and they are 
greatly admired. Some I tie to sticks and some 
I peg down, either by themselves or with scarlet 
Geraniums or other flowers. The long sprays 
are alsomost beautiful forcutting,and smell very 
3W'eet. I consider them much prettier and 
more effective than Tobacco-plants, besides 
which the flowers do not close at night.—E. A. 
Gibson, The Vicarage, Pattishall, Toweater. 


FERNS ON CORK. 

Virgin cork may be used in various ways. It 
is the best material for growing all the Stag's 
horn Ferns on. Pockets may be formed which 
hold some soil and Moss, and w hen the young 
plants are fixed on these they do better than 
when grown on W'ood or tree stumps, where 
they do not get so much soil to root into. 
Although under favourable conditions these will 
subsist entirely on atmospheric moisture and 
the decaying basal or shell-like fronds among 
which the roots spread freely, by providing a 
little suitable compost for the roots to penetrate 
into it is much easier to keep them in a vigorous 
state. Asplenium caudatum and A. longissimum 
also do well, and w hen hung against a moist 
wall their long drooping fronds are seen toadvan- 
tage. The pockets should be made as large as pos¬ 
sible for these, and any openings maybe stopped 
with Sphagnum Moss. Adiantum Edgworthi, 
A. caudatum, A. dolalMiforme, and A. Tlunula- 
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Hardy Flowers : Giving Jull and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptiotis in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,frotn The Publisher, 57, Southampton- 
street. Strand, Lor* ~ ~ 
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'<■' ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 
Drnivo the last few months several notes have 
appeared in your paper respecting taking Rose 
cuttings, but I have not noticed any method 
given by which flowering plants are obtained s 
quickly and with so little trouble as the way by 
which I have raised cuttings of different kinds 
wit hin the last three years. At first I did not 
succeed in rooting more than half the cuttings 
put in, but more recently I have been successful 
with quite NO percent. The wood most suitable 
for cuttings I have found to l>e a flower stem 
which lmsliorne bloom about two or three w’eeka 
previously. The seed-vessel would in the usual 
course have been cut off as soon as the flower 
faded, ami by writing a week or two before 
removing the shoot, the buds at the base of the 
leaves will- have begun to form. Eight inches 
to 10 inches is a very suitable length for the 
cuttings, but I have found that shorter shoots 
root almost equally well liv removing the 
shoots with a slight heel of the old stem a better 
chance is given to the cutting to form roots 
quickly than by cutting with the new wood. 
The cuttings I insert in heavy loam under the 
stage in the greenhouse, first making a hole 
about ;{-inch in diameter, and 4 inches to 
B inches deep, and filling this up with coarse 
sand. After removing the bottom leaves from 
the shoots I insert them at least 3 inches in the 
sand, and press the soil firmly round them. I 
then cover them with bell-glasses firmly pressed 
down on the soil so as to exclude the air as much 
as possible. The soil being constantly wet from 
the drippings from the stages above, no watering 
i 3 required. Every morning I carefully wipe 
away from the inside of the bell-glasses all the 
moisture that is found on them, and after three 
weekB 1 place a stone under one edge of the 
glasses in order to allow a little air to enter. 

About four to six weeks after putting in the 
cuttings I pot them up into 5-inch pots, using 
the usual soil for growing plants, except that I 
again place the bottom of cutting, whether roots 
have already formed or not, into coarse sand. 
In taking up the cutting l find it necessary to 
remove all the soil in order to avoid getting 
worms into the pots, but there is no difficulty 
in taking the soil away from the cutting if the 
stem has been entirely surrounded by sand. 
When potted I place in frame in greenhouse, 
and keep close for about a week, after which 
they are placed with other plants on the stage, 
and the only different treatment from an 
ordinary growing plant they receive is that for 
several weeks very little water is required. I 
have found any time from May to July suitable 
for rooting cuttings in this way, the earlier date 
giving the larger plants for blooming the follow¬ 
ing year. Cuttings put in after the early part 
of .Tune make very pretty small plants in 5-inch 
or 0 inch pots, anu if of suitable kinds will 
bloom freely the following season. Much, of 
course, depends upon the habit of the Rose as 
to how soon flowering takes place. I have had 
one or two small blooms of La France within 
four months of the cuttings being taken, and 
such Roses as Grace Darling and Vicomtesse 
Folkestone flower freely the following spring 
in small pots. Roses of climbing habit, such 
as W. A. Richardson and Devoniensis, naturally 
have to make growths of greater length before 
they produce flowers, but I have had a single 
stem of Devoniensis grow fully 4 feet long the 
same year from a cutting inserted in May, aud 
bt?ar a few fine flowers the following spring. 
The Hybrid Perpotuals are slower in flowering, 
but by the second year they make strongplants 
and bloom freely in 7-inch pots. F. K. S. 

M ns well Hill , N. 

- I have found the following method of 

striking Rose cuttings simple and successful : 
Make a puddle in the kitchen garden where thei e 
is a certain amount of shelter from the hot sun, 
cover this with sand, then put in your Rose 
slips (letting them make their own holes). I 
prefer those with a heel. Cover the whole with 
a handlight or large bell-glass, and leave without 
moving for six weeks. July or early in August 
is the best time. The rooted cuttings can 
remain where struck till the spring. If ** H. T. 
Birch ” will do this I think he will have no 
difficulty in rooting 1 >.h Ibises, as I find it is til? 
exception when they fail.—A. M. S. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Crested Provence.— The fragrant old 
Cabbage Rose will always remain a favourite, and the 
al»ove lovely variety, which is possibly a sport from it, in 
like manner is much esteemed. This,*too, is very sweet. 
The pernliar-erested Kern-like formation of the calyx gives 
the Mower a most unique appearance. A spray of this 
Hose with the cent re Mower full blown and surrounded by 
several of the quaintly crested buds is very beautiful. It 
is a good grower, suitable alike for standard or hush. 

Rose Mme. Willermoz (Tea-scented).—This is 
one of the hardiest of the Tca-seented Roses, of somewhat 
cupped form when expanded. The delicate form and 
creamy shading upon a white ground gives a fine appear¬ 
ance to the Mower. It was introduced over fifty years 
ago l.\ the late M. I.aeharme, w ho has given us so many 
grand" Roses. It prod need a pink sport named I.etly 
<\.les, which created a slight stir when sent out, but it 
has long sinee gone out or cultivation.—C, I.. 

Roses good for the seaside.— Do you think 
there are anv good Roses —I mean firm, good blooms — 
that would flourish here, close to the sea ? The soil is poor 
and sandy, and there are strong north and west winds. I 
had a Gloire do Dijon coming on w'ell in the spring, and in 
May cold we.thcr killed it almost to the ground. It 
was then about 6 feet high, and was nailed to the wall.— 
Axo\. 

[That grand old Rose Gloire de Dijon is 
generally supposed to be one of the best to 
grow in difficult situations, and it is as hardy as 
it is good. We cannot think the cold weather 
of May was responsible for its failure, although 
Roses, as a rule, suffer much more from spring 
frosts than they do from those of winter. Could 
you not give the plants a little good loamy soil? 
A wheelbarrow load would go a long way, and 
you would be well repaid for your trouble. 
Another spring we should advise you to screen 
the plants timing the cold weeks of spring. 
This could be readily done by the aid of a few 
hurdles thatched with straw, or even some 
Corse or evergreen boughs entwined in the 
hurdles would be better than nothing. We 
have seen that fine old Rose Aimee Vibert 
flourishing almost close to the sea, but the 
quality of blossom is not quite what you want. 
If you prepare the Boil for them you should 
succeed with the following kinds — Strong 
growers for arches, walls, or fence : Charles 
Lawson, Coupe d’Hebe, Mme. Isaac Pereire, 
Climbing Souvenir de Malmaison, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Mrs. Paul, Kaiscrin Friedrich, Mine. 
Retard, Pink Rover, Waltham Climber No. 1 4 
and to grow as bushes, Paul Ricaut, Magna 
Charta, Jules Margot tin, John Hopper, Mrs. 
John Laing, Dupuy ,J amain, Ulrich Brunner, 
and Grace Darling.] 

Roses on their own roots v. budded plants. 

■Will you kindly tell me whether there is any reason why 
Roses on their own roots should not be as healthy and free 
from blight as those grafted on other stocks ? If they are 
as healthr, why is this simple way not usually adopted by 
florists?— M. S. K. 

[There is no reason whatever why own-root 
Roses should not be as free from blight and as 
healthy as grafted or budded plants. Indeed, 
if anything, they are much superior lrom every 
point of view. Florists or nurserymen do not 
generally adopt this method of propagation, 
simply because budded or grafted plants are 
more readily and cheaply produced. There is 
such a demand for largo and cheap plants, and 
in order to obtain these in the quickest time 
budding upon Briers or upon the Manetti 
stocks is carried out. What is really required 
is for our growers to strike Roses from cuttings 
in the same wholesale manner as the florists 
do on the other side of the Atlantic. It could 
be done readily enough, but the expenso would 
be great at first, as with the majority of Teas 
and Hybiid Teas as well as many of the choicer 
Hybrid Perpetuals it must be done under glass. 
The growths of most of the choicest Roses that 
yield the best cuttings are those that have 
flowered upon indoor plants. They need to be 
put in early in the year, so that they have a 
long season to perfect their growths. It would 
be a very good speculation on the part of some 
florist to make a speciality of own-root Roses, 
not growing some 900 varieties which catalogues 
contain nowadays, but at most 50 of the best. 
Until this is done amateurs should purchase 
budded plants and raise their own cuttings from 
them. There have appeared in our back numbers 
many articles dealing with Roses upon their 
own roots, and we hope to have another before 
the time arrives for inserting them in the 
autumn.] 

Late planting as a means of pro¬ 
longing the Rose season.— There is 
always a break between the first crop of Roses 
and the second. Even with Teas of the most 
free-flowering description there comes a lull 


between the first bloom and that which follows. 
That this gap can be filled I have had this 
season abundant evidence, and very useful are 
the blossoms just now. Owin£ to circumstances 
a number of Teas, Hybrid Teas, Chinas, and 
Polyanthas were not planted until the third 
week in April. I provided for their reception 
by ridging up a piece of land early. This hail 
the benefit of such frost and winds as we 
received from January. When the time came 
to plant, the ground was forked down, a little 
well-rotted manure was scattered on the top, 
and the plants were planted in rows. The 
majority had been heeled in under a north 
hedge, and were thus kept almost dormant. 
When about to plant, tho roots were trimmed 
over and shortened, and the growths cut back 
lather hard in all cases to dormant eyes, and 
they received no further pruning. The roots 
prior to planting w’ere clipped into some thin 
mud, and some fine soil placed about them 
before digging up the staple mould. The result 
has been really encouraging, and I shall cer¬ 
tainly plant a lot another year in order to give 
some Roses w T hen the established plants are 
waning. For anyone who hitherto has had 
Borne trouble in establishing Tea and similar 
Roses, I would recommend him to procure 
plants before the best are sold, heel them 
in under a north Avail or hedge, and plant out 
when all danger of hard frost has disappeared. 
I should not advise this in preference to autumn 
planting, unless one has previously had a diffi¬ 
culty in wintering the newly-planted bushes, 
but I certainly do so if one is anxiouB to have 
Roses when tho great bulk of the first crop has 
finished flowering.— Rosa. 

Rose Kronprinzessin Victoria.— The 

Bourbon Roses are now commencing to flower. 
Everybody knows the old Souvenir de la Mal¬ 
maison, but how few are acquainted with this 
beautiful sport from it. Its colour is of the 
palest primrose, so pale, indeed, that at first 
glance it appears to be milky-white, but on 
closer inspection there is a suffusion of yellow 
or primroBe. In shape it is as flat as a Camellia, 
quite rosette like. But as being distinct and 
as a useful Rose for cutting or garden decora¬ 
tion, I have no hesitation in recommending it, 
not perhaps to the grower of two or thrre 
dozen, for he wrill find better, but to those who 
ha\ r e a considerable collection and can find 
room for a few more I would say let this 
varifety be one of those you order next October. 
—Rosa. 

Rose Yvonne Gravier.— This lovely 
Rose, with its few rows of large, shell-like 
petals, is just such another beauty as (i. 
Nabonnand. Although one admires the stately 
Maman Cochet, Catherine Mermet, or Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, these informal Rotes always 
appeal to those who can appreciate all forms of 
our delightful national flow r er. Naturally they 
are seen at their best when tho days are cool, 
consequently they are numbered amongst the 
most cherished of autumn Roses. Then the 
colour baffles description. If I say the colour 
of Yvonne Gravier is ivory-white, slightly 
tinged with palest blush, this will com'ey but 
a poor idea of its colour, and I can only recom¬ 
mend all who care for this type to lose no time 
in adding it to their collection.— Rosa. 

A brilliant garden Rose.—What Henri 
Jacoby is to bedding Geraniums, so is Princesse 
de Sagan among vivid coloured Roses for mass¬ 
ing. Its true Tea-like character, which compels 
it to send out its growdhs almost laterally, does 
not upon young plants give it quite that 
decorative effect we see in the more rigid grow¬ 
ing Hybrid Tea, Marquise de Salisbury. 
the velvety shading upon the intense crimson 
ground colour gives the floAver a more refined 
appearance than that of the Hybrid Tea. I am 
told Princesee de Sagan develops wonderful 
vigour w’hen groAvn upon its own roots. Why 
will not some nurseryman w ork up a large stock 
of it in that form so that we can hftA^e masses of 
this brilliant Rose which floAvers so freely 
during the summer and autumn ?— Rosa. 


Delphinium grandiflorum fl.-pl .- Thls . 0 
species is not often seen in gardens, and yet there is " 
more handsome flowering plant at the present time, a 
almost as blue os the Gentian, and the flowers, oltnoujr ( 
double, are prettier than those of the double 
varieties, ami gracefully disused in branched •» 
adapted for cutting. 

Original from 
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S ALPIG loss is. 

I should feel ol»li«;e<l if you could toll me something 
abcut an annual called Salpiglowia?—E. II. M. 

[Few people will deny tliat the members of 
this showy group, from the richness of their 
colouring alone, should be given a place even 
among the choicest and most select plants, for 
they are the finest of our half hardy annuals at 
the present time. They not only flower very 
freely, but a succession is kept up for a long 
time. It is a good plan, where room can l>e 
spared, to devote a bed to mixed varieties of 
them. At this season of the year many gardens 
are rendered attractive by flowers of the Salpi- 
glossis, though, considering their intrinsic 
beauty, thoy are not so frequently seen as they 
deserve. There is, however, one way in which 
the Salpiglossis may be made popular, and that 
is by growing it freely in onr London parks and 
gardens. 

The general form of the flower resembles that 
of the Petunia, as may be seen in the illustra¬ 
tion we give, while in colour we find almost 
every shade, from pure white, through yellow, 
orange, purple, aim crimson, these being beau¬ 
tifully' striped with deeply coloured veins. 
There are also many fine forms, including atro- 
purpurea, with almost black flowers and an 
orange centre, picta being beautifully netted 
with yellow and purple. The numerous varie¬ 
ties in our gardens to-day are the offspring of 
S. sinuata, a native of Chili. 

The plants in good soil attain to a height of 


When mulching is inconvenient a good water¬ 
ing should be given the plants, after first having 
made the soil nice and open by the use of the 
hoe. This watering should l>e repeated at 
intervals when the soil is dry. In the cutting 
back of the plants a disfigurement of the garden 
for the time being takes place, but this treat¬ 
ment is only' necessary where immense stocks 
are required. A sufficient supply of healthy 
and suitable cuttings may be got from the base 
of the old plants for the gardens of most 
readers, and as the cuttings are continuously 
developed, numerous batches of plants may be 
propagated within the next few weeks without 
apparently interfering with the display which 
the old plants are still making. It is advisable 
all the same to cut oat a few of the very coarse, 
old stems which are now of very little use. One 
occasionally hears of failure to raise Tufted 
Pansies satisfactorily from cuttings, but upon 
inquiry it is generally found that the coarse, 
hollow stems of the old growths, which are 
absolutely useless for the purpose, have been 
used. The only cuttings with which one can 
be successful are those which the shoots of 
recent growth provido, and these may be 
detached from the old stools, about 2J inches to 
3 inches long. It is useless to make the cut¬ 
tings of greater length as they are invariably 
weaker, and consequently less likely to root 
satisfactorily. Plants from which cuttings are 
to be taken should be treated to a copious 
supply of water a few hours before the cuttings 


be inserted. When all is complete, the cuttings 
should bo inserted in rows about inches to 
3 inches apart, and 2 inches between each 
cutting. It is important that the soil should be 
pressed firmly all round the base of each cut¬ 
ting, so that there should be no loss through 
“ hanging,” and when this is properly carried 
out nothing remains to be done but to give a 
slight sprinkling overhead with water. It is 
surprising how soon a batch of plants may be 
laised at this season, and it is well worth 
taking in hand, as by so doing autumn plant¬ 
ing may be carried out, and an early summer 
display thereby ensured. 1). lb C. 



Flowers of Salpiglossis sinuata. 


from IS inches to 2 feet, and are covered with 
short clammy hairs. They prefer a deep, light, 
rich soil, and seeds may be sown in the open air 
early in the year, thinning out freely, or they 
may be raised in gentle heat, and when strong 
enough transferred to their permanent quarters. 
Another good way is to grow the plants singly 
in small pots, particularly when wanted for a 
bed which in spring has been occupied with 
bulbs, placing the seedlings in cold-frames till 
required for planting out.] 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Summer propagation. 

It is difficult to understand why so many persons 
do not propagate Tufted Pansies during the 
summer. They may be raised in large numbers, 
and by taking them in hand thus early, there 
shoukf be little difficulty in having a batch of 
nice stocky little plants by the middle of 
October or even earlier. For summer propaga¬ 
tion it is best to cut back a few old plants, as 
these quickly develop numerous fresh stocky 
growths. After cutting back the old shoots, it 
is advisable to keep the soil between the plants 
frequently stirred w'ith the hoe, this keeping 
the roots in a healthy condition. In cases where 
the soil has become poor or impoverished, or 
where it is of a heavy and clayey nature, a 
mulch around the plants of some nice, light 
gritty compost, with w’hich some thoroughly 
rotten manure has been incorporated, is benefi¬ 
cial, particularly when’ * 
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wdiich these plants may be increased. If the 
plants aro mulched as advised earlier in this 
note, and the soil worked well round the collar 
or base of the plants, it is just possible that 
many of the new growths may thereby be caused 
to root into this material. If such is the case, 
these little pieces may be broken off with the 
rootlets adhering, but care must be taken in 
doing this. Of course, with material of this 
kind, the stock may be increased with certainty. 

The cutting-bed is the next consideration, 
and under no circumstances should this be made 
in a cold frame. After an experience of many 
years, I am convinced that the best method of 
propagating from cuttings is by making up a 
rough bed in the open. The cutting-bed should 
be in a quarter where the hot midday sun cannot 
reach it. An ideal position is an eastern or 
northern aspect, preferably the former. The 
early morning sun in the former aspect gives 
the cuttings all the encouragement they need, 
and this cool position suits them admirably the 
rest of the day. The bed should be slightly 
raised above the garden level, in order that 
superfluous water may be carried away. The 
soil should be of a light, sandy description, and 
this well worked. A layer of several inches of 
loam, leaf-mould, and road-grit or coarse sand 
should be mode, after first passing it through a 
sieve with a rather coarse mesh. This should be 
neatly levelled all over, and afterwards watered 
with a fine-rosed can. This watering should be 
done an hour or two before the cuttings are to 


PLANTING PYRETHRUMS. 

If I could do so, I would always transplant in 
August. As regards autumn and spring plant¬ 
ing, the Pyrethrum grower is in a measure on 
the horns of a dilemma. If ho moves Pyreth¬ 
rums in autumn they have to face the winter 
without active fibres, for, I have observed, 
they make no new roots at that time of year. 
If, on tho other hand, thoy are disturbed in 
spring, they do not get sufficiently established 
to resist a dry, hot time when coming into 
bloom, and unless occasionally well watered the 
flowers are small and they quickly fade. The 
flowers of the double varieties require a lot of 
moisture and nourishment to sustain them, and 
are poor in colour if these essentials are want¬ 
ing. If transplanted early in August they are 
sure to make new roots, and this in 
good ground will have the effect of 
stimulating the formation of new 
leaves from tho crown, so that, no 
matter what the weather may be in 
winter, they are in a condition to 
resist it. The objection to August 
planting is that where Pyrethrums aro 
used in private gardens in the usual 
way it would not do to be disturbing 
borders at that time of year. Where 
they are grown simply for culling in 
beds by themselves it is quite prac¬ 
ticable to move them when necessary 
in late summer. In a dry time they 
should bo well watered in, and with a 
couple of waterings afterwards their 
safety would be assured. Autumn 
transplanting will never again ho 
practised by me. Some jears ago I 
Ixmght in 100 good stools for propa¬ 
gating, and, not knowing so much 
about Pyrethrums as I do now, I 
planted them at once. Although the 
winter was mild I lost 20 per cent., 
and many of those that came through 
started badly. I lifted several and 
found that they had not made any 
new fibres. Had the winter been 
severe, with hard frosts succeeding 
heavy rains or melting snow, I 
should have lost many more. If this 
happened in a light soil, how would it bo in 
heavy land ? Profiting by this experience, I 
plant and divide now in early spring. The 
ground is laid up in rough lump* during tho 
winter, some manure being worked in with the 
fork, and a thorough stirring given before 
planting. Early in June a top dressing of 
manure is given, and in this way watering is 
not much needed. In this manner very few 
losses aro experienced and the plants make a 
good growth. B. 


Verbascum phlomoides.— It is a pity 
this is not more widely know'n, it having many 
good qualities, and not the least is its bright 
yellow colour and strong spikes of bloom. I 
have a large patch of it growing in a bed 
amongst shrubs, and this where it gets but little 
sun. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, it 
blooms freely every year, and during July and 
the early part of August it makes a fine piece 
of colour. In another portion of the garden 
some few years ago I worked the soil deeply, 
adding garden refuse to it. The following 
season I was repaid with one of the finest pieces 
of colour I ever had in the garden. For cutting 
this can bo highly recommended, as the long, 
loose spikes are charming for tall vases, and 
associate well with sprays of Bocconia cordata, 
and a few Funkia leaves round. Verbascum 
Chaixi is another yellow-flowered kind, and 
with me in some | ^[.ikins a height of 
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spring with wild Hyacinths, and white with 
wood Anemones. The different Neil las and 
Anemones from other countries are quite at 
home. The Meadow-sweets grow to a great 
size, the Verbascums are tall and stately, and 
across the stream the Moth Mullein grows 
wild. Foxgloves and Forget-me-nots are indi¬ 
genous to the soil: Campanula latifolia is abun¬ 
dant in the hedges, and in the garden proper at 
least a dozen different sorts of Campanulas may 
be counted. It would make too long a list to 
mention all the various perennials that flourish 
in the borders, but I will conclude this short 
notice of a most interesting place by naming 
the following: Veratrum nigrum, Poterium 
chinense, Pictamnus Fraxinella, Hemerocallis 
in variety, Thalictrums in variety, Eryngiums 
in variety, Scabiosa eau»asica, Montbretias, 
Sidalcea Listeri, Pracooephalum, Phygelius 
capensis, Scrophularia, Iysinmchia clethroides, 
Krigeron mucronatus, Plumbago Larpenta*, 
Zauschneria californica, Alstrcemerias, and 
also many sweet-smelling garden herbs, which 
yield their fragrance summer and winter alike. 

M rs. Port man*-Dalton. 

Tin Wi f loirs, Ripon . 



View at The Willows, Kipon. 


8 feet or 9 feet. Nome year3 ago I obtained a 
packet of seed. When the plants were strong 
enough I planted them out in different positions, 
and since that it has naturalised itself every¬ 
where.—J. Crook. 


THE WILLOWS, RIPON. 

Tnonmi within half-a-mile of Ripon Market- 
cross, it would be hardly possible to find a more 
secluded spot than The Willows. The house 
stands facing full south on the banks of the 
little river Nkell, with the sound of the water 
ever present as it runs swiftly* down from 
Studley Royal to join the Ure, murmuring in 
the summertime, in the winter roaring down 
bank-high, covering the stepping stones and 
the grassy banks that in spring and summer are 
studded with flowers. Many a dish of trout 
has been caught in its waters, and snipe ami 
woodcock have often been seen feeding within 
sight of the windows. 

The house is approached from the east. A 
gravel path in front of the south windows is 
edged by a narrow border full of every sort of 
bulb, with bushes of Monthly and Dijon Roses, 
Spiraeas, ami IVonies over¬ 
shadowing them. Under this 
is the retaining wall, about 
8 feet high, of the terrace. 

This is one of the features of 
the place, and it already 
ligures in the most recent 
edition of “The English 
Flower Carden.” From early 
spring to late summer this 
wall is one succession of 
floral beauty. Arabis, Aubri- 
etia, yellow Alyssum, the 
creeping Phloxes, blue Vero¬ 
nica, the dainty little Cheddar 
Pink, and the wild Clove Pink 
from Fountain’s Abbey make 
hanging curtains of colour, 
while Erinus alpinus, white 
and yellow Fumitory, and in 
shady spots Ruta fnuraria and 
other delicate Ferns flourish. 

The narrow border under¬ 
neath is full of Christmas 
Roses and all sorts and colours 
of Cistuses. Passing along 
the terrace walk we come to 
the garden which lies to the 
west of the house and on the 
same level. A high wall 
covered with Roses, Clematis, 

Honeysuckle, and last, but 
not least, a most prolific and 
early Peach-tree, shelters it 
from the north. 

During the last few years 
Mrs. St. Paul has enlarged 
the garden far beyond its 
original limits—part of afield 
to the west has been taken in, 
and through a flower-wreathed 
archway down a step or two 
you pass to a second garden. 

Here are Rose beds, a broad 
herbaceous border, and two small rock- | 
gardens, facing south and east, literally i 
crammed with alpine anil other floral trea¬ 
sures. From here the long walk runs due 
west by the side of a flower bonier 12 feet 
wide, and gay from one end to another as the 
different seasons pass with bulbs, Irises, Poppies, i 
Piconies, Alstramcrias, Roses, Asters, and all 
the various Helianthus and Helenium tribes. 
On the other side of the long walk a narrow 
wood (part of which has been made into u 
beautiful wild garden) divides it from the river. 
Towards the end of the walk a small bog- 
garden has been formed, where the American 
Swamp Lily and Ferns of different sorts 
flourish, and the Calla Lily has here survived 
several winters. Beyond this a Grass walk 
shaded by Fir-trees leads again to the river. 

Possibly no garden contains a greater variety 
of plants in the same area, and many have 
become naturalised in the wood and on the 
grassy banks of the stream. This particular 
part of Yorkshire is the home of countless wild 
flowers, and Mrs. St. Paul is of opinion that 
whore the wild varieties flourish the garden 
forms are sure to assume lovely proportions. 
Being a Primrose country, various Primulas 
grow with luxuriance the woods-being bluo in 
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Violets. —Poor and somewhat drawn as 
were the plants in pots presented at the recent 
Drill Hall meeting of the R.H.N., yet they 
attracted attention, because several little known 
varieties were included. Messrs. House and 
Son, of Bristol, seem to make Violets a 
speciality, as they have a list of no less than 
twenty-three varieties, double and single. It 
was the single ones which were the other day 
most fully represented. There were the pale 
lemon-coloured sulphurea, quite small and short 
in stem ; Mile. M. Pages, of similar size, white, 
j slightly flushed mauve and pink : Princesse de 
Sermonte, white, lightly flushed and striped 
blue, bearing a resemblance to some Viola ; and 
M. Augustine, very dark, quite slaty-purple. 
These w ere all not a great deal finer than the 
wild Violet of our hedgerows when cultivated. 
None of them seem to bo highly perfumed. 
Without doubt the finest of all the singles shown 
was La France, which has very* large, good 
coloured, and well perfumed flowers. Others 
very fine were Princess of Wales and California. 
The reddish Admiral Avellan was absent ; so 
also were Victoria Regina, The Czar, Wellsiana, 
and Gloire de Bourg de la Reine, all very fine 
varieties. Plants grown in pots not too near the 
glass, and rather draw*n, do not present Violets 


in their most attractive form. Possibly a little 
later we may see Violets in pots as they should 
be. The best doubles were Coolcronan, very 
like Neapolitan, and Mrs. J. J. Astor, flowers 
smallish and reddish-purple in colour. Our 
best doubles arc certainly Neapolitan, Marie 
Louise, King of Violets, and the white Belle do 
Chatenay, or Swanley YVhite. It seems needful 
now to have variety to plant at least six 
doubles and as many singles.—A. D. 


BEGONIAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Of late years the tuberous-rooted section of 
Begonias has been used far more extensively for 
this purpose, and that with good effect and a 
pleasing change. Thanks to the hybridiser, we 
have now an excellent type of plant in the 
present strains of tuberous rooted Begonias that 
is well suited for planting out, being of dwarf 
habit, with flower-spikes clear of the foliage, yet 
not too straggling. It hardly matters what the 
weather may be during the summer, Begonias 
always seem to luxuriate and make a good dis¬ 
play. No doubt they are seen at their best iu a 
showery season, but hot dry weather hardly 
affects them if a little extra attention be given 
in respect to watering. Sprinkle them overhead 
in warm weather nearly every afternoon as soon 
as the sun is off the beds. This refreshes the 
plants and keeps them in good condition. These 
Begonias do not like a hot, dry soil; moisture 
at the root, with the soil kept as cool as possible, 
appears to suit them well. After they are 
planted out, carpet the l«*d with a dwarf grow 
mg plant of some kind. The Begonias, of 
. ourse, are never crowded together like ordinary 
bedding plants, but allowed plenty of room 
between each plant, so that each may be seen 
to advantage. Use as a carpet Mesernbryan- 
themum cordifolium variegatum or Neduni 
glaucum or S. acre. Either of these succulents 
aids in keeping the soil both moist and cool. 
Beds thus treated do not dry up nearly so much, 
these carpeting plants acting more as a mulch¬ 
ing as applied to kitchen garden crops than any¬ 
thing else. The water, when applied, trickles 
down through them, and is not easily evapora¬ 
ted, but remains to be absorbed by the root. 0 . 

Lift the tubers from the beds when the first 
sufficiently severe autumnal frost has marred 
their beauty, place them in a, cold-frarne, ami 
allow the tops to dry off, this being better than 
cutting off any portion at the time. In a few 
weeks the tops can all be removed ; then a goal 
top-dressing of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse is applied 
3 inches or 4 inches in thickness. This of itself 
will keep out a good deal of frost, but as a safe¬ 
guard the frame should be covered up well both 
at the sides and over the glass when any danger 
is apprehended. Thus the tubers keep very well 
through the winter until required in the spring 
for re-starting into growth. This is generally 
done in March, the bulbs being all examined 
and then placed into boxes, as used for Celery, 
etc. If removed to a vinery* in work they soon 
show signs of growth, and are, when fairly 
started, gradually hardened oil till the protec 
tion of a cold-frame is all that is needful. Earlv 
in May' the bulbs are planted out into a cold- 
frame with a north aspect. Here they grow 
luxuriantly* and root freely, so that when 
removed to t he beds they come up with large 
balls and hardly ever suffer when finally planted 
for the summer. Pots are never used for them, 
not even for seedlings of the first year after they 
leave the pans into which they were pricked off 
when large enough to handle. A batch of young 
plants is worked on every year to supply any 
vacancies caused by decay of the older bulb *. 
The feed is sow'n in bottom-heat tow’ard: the 
end of January, and when well up into the first 
rough leaves the seedlings are grown on lather 
more steadily, are eventually* pricked off into a 
frame, and afterwards planted out in beds by 
themselves for the first season. Single varieties 
are preferable to the double ones for planting 
out, and named kinds are not necessary for 
making a good display. Of the evergreen or 
shrubby* kinds, one of the best is Princess 
Beatrice, which flowers most profusely, i^ 
numerous blossoms of a pinkish-white making 
quite a distinct effect. The best way* to propa¬ 
gate it is by* division,as cuttings do not, although 
they strike freely*, make bushy plants. Asco- 
tensis is another useful kind of taU growth, 
with coral-red flowers freely produced. This 
kind ^strikes and makes good plants from cut- 
tinga~for any purpose the same sea pon. 
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LILIUM AURATUM. 

On looking through the columns of Gardening 
for Saturday, dune 23rd, I see a query re Lilium 
auratum. I wish to let your readers know of 
my success and failure with this, as you put it, 
somewhat “erratic plant.” It is now four 
years (the summer of 189fi) since I took up 
gardening as a hobby, and I may say that of all 
tho hobbies I have had I get the most pleasure 
from gardening. The first year I was advised 
to grow Lilium auratum, so I bought some 
bulbs—half-a-dozen, I think. At all events, 
only one bloomed ; the rest died off when about 
to expand or just swelling up their flowers. 
The one that did bloom I took very great care 
of, and when it died down in the autumn I was 
advised to repot it and place in a shady frame. 
This I commenced to do, and after shaking it 
clear of the soil I was surprised to see nothing 
scarcely but a rotten mass of scales and roots. At 
all events, it felt solid in the middle, so I washed 
it clean and cut away all that was rotten or dis¬ 
coloured about the bulb, and when I had 
finished all that was left of a bulb that cost 
2a. 3d. and almost as large as a good-sized 
dinner plate was a piece al»out as large as a 
duck’s egg. I was disgusted and would not pot 
it, fo I laid it on a shelf, intending to buy some | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perennials for border. — I wish to stock a large 
border with really llrst-class varieties of perennials, prefer¬ 
ence being given to early sorts suitable for room decora¬ 
tion, especially those with scented flow ers. The border is 
50 feet long by 8 feet wide, warm south aspect. — S. Wales. 

[If we except the genus Lilium, the number 
of really first-class perennials with scented 
flowers is not great. (1) The following, how¬ 
ever, are all good awl free and mostly valuable 
for cutting : Arnebia cchioides, Adonis vernalis, 
Anemone sylvestris, A. pulsatilla, Iris nudi- 
caulis, Cheiranthus alpinus, C. Marshalli, Aqui- 
legia caTulea and its hybrid forms, Campanula 
dahurica, C. Hendersoni, C. carpatica alba, C. c. 
Riverslea, C. Mariesi, Erigeron aurantiacus, 
Geum montanum, Lychnis Visearia splendens 
plena, Megasea purpurea, Sedum spectabile, 
any of the Hepaticas, Armeria plantaginea 
rubra, Aster alpinus speciosus, Aubrietias, Epi- 
inediums, Iberis sempervirens, CEnothera mac- 
rocarpa, Ourisia coccinea, Onosma tauricum, 
Rentstemon glaber, Phloxes dwarf, Saxifraga 
Wallacei, Primula denticulata, P. cashmeriana, 
Zauschneria californica, Thalictrum adianti- 
folium, Iceland Poppies, Lenten Roses, Genti- 
ana acaulis, any of the Pinks, Polygonum 
Hrunonis, awl Tiarella eordifolia. The foregoing 
I are plants of varying heights from 6 inches to 


Anemone japonica, A. j. alba, Doronicum plan* 
tagineum excelsum, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Ccntaurea ruthenica, Campanula Van Houttei, 
Hemerocallis flava, H. aurantiaea major, H. 
disticha, Lathyrus grandiflorus, L. latifolius, 
L. 1. albus, Lupinus polyphyllus alhus, Lychnis 
ohalcedonica, L. vespertina, and Pentstemon 
Torreyi. (4), Plants from 3 feet to 5 feet high 
or more : Tritomas, Lupinus arboreus, Sun¬ 
flowers in variety, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks 
(seedlings), Herbaceous Phloxes in variety, 
Helenium nudiflorum, Eremurus himalaicus, 
E. robust us, Anchusa italics, Bocconia cordata, 
Lilium candidum, L. tigrinum, etc. Bulbous 
plants have in the main been omitted. You 
would find, however, that a selection of Nar¬ 
cissi, which should include the Poet’s kinds, 
which are fragrant and of much value in the 
spring months, would be very useful.] 

Good Phloxes.— Will you kindly give the names of 
twelve perennial Phloxea of recent introduction, of dis¬ 
tinct colours, and showy (whites excluded), compact, 
dwarf, bushy, late flowering, something like Lucia Baltet, 
or Purple Kmperor in habit ? Can the Phloxes be grown 
properly in 9-inch pots?—Y rndis S.mkrap. 

[The following are all good and distinct : 
Etna, scarlet, very large ; Cocquelicot, ver¬ 
milion ; .locelyn, fiery-orange; Ambrose Verschaf- 
felt, purple ; Longchamps, lavender; Circle, 
white, crimson eye ; La Vogue, deep 
rose-cerise ; M. Bezanson, salmon-crim¬ 
son ; Pantheon, rosy-scarlet ; Gloire 
d’Orleans, white, scarlet centre ; Robur, 
fine red; and Mrs. Miller, rose. The 
Phloxes may be well grown in pots, but 
when 90 grown require very liberal treat¬ 
ment and every attention by reason of 
their water-loving and gross feeding 
nature. If treated as annuals, so to 
speak—that is, rooting the cuttings in 
spring in a dung frame and growing 
straight away in pots without check— 
such plants not only flower well, but. 
bloom later in autumn than is other¬ 
wise the case. Such plants require 8-inch 
pots at least, and if these plants aie 
again to be flowered in pots or boxes, 
such must be two or three sizes larger, 
and the soil of the best description. If 
you decide upon grow’ing the tw’o-year- 
old plants in pots you will do well to 
repot in autumn or winter, and so arrange 
your soil that, a series of surfacings of 
rich material will be possible. You will 
do well also to plunge the plants, as 
w ith a little neglect of root-moisture the 
foliage will quickly fall. ] 

Lychnis (Agrostemma) Wal 
keri. —This hybrid Lychnis does not 
appear to be generally grown in gardens, 
although it is pretty and bright for rome 
time in summer. It was raised at 
Chester, its parents being L. coronaria, 
Letter known as Agrosteinma coronaria, 
the old Rose Campion, and Lychnis 
Flos Jovis. It comes in between the 
tw r o as regards its general appearance 
and is at present very pleasing on 
a rather dry and sunny rock garden. Neater in 
habit than L. coronaria, it is better adapted for 
large roc k gardens than it. In a dry position 
Walker’s Rose Campion is long-lived, although 
in some gardens it does not last very long in the 
border, and needs frequent renewal from cuttings 
taken from the base of the plants. These strike 
very readily under a handlight or in a frame. 
It produces seed, but it is possible that this 
may not give plants similar to the parent. I 
have not grown it from seed, but the usual 
experience with hybrids which are fertile makes 
one doubtful.—Ess Aye. 

Kniphofia Tucki.- If not so bright and 
effective as many species or varieties of this 
group that come into blossom later in the year, 
this one at least is remarkable for its earl}’ 
flow’ering. As a rule, it commences to bloom in 
May, continuing till June is gone. For its 
earliness it is valuable, as by seeding and select¬ 
ing it may be possible to obtain an earh f form 
with much brighter spikes of flowers. This, of 
course, would be a great gain. In their season 
there is enough and to spare of these Kniphofias, 
while earlier in the year such things are un¬ 
known in the garden. 

Lilium Parryl, a handsome Californian Lily 
belonging to the pardalinum group, has rich yellow 
flowers spotted with black, strong shoots bearing a dozen 
or even more blooms. It is easily grown in moist peaty 
soil with the partial shade of shrubs near, and those who 
have a suitable place lor itjmight .plant a bold group. 
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Scene in the wild garden, The Willows, Ripon. (See page 324.) 


more the next season and start again. In the 
meantime I read about some gentleman putting 
them in bags of sulphur and then planting 
them, so one morning l did this, and planted it 
in the open garden in a stray corner where l 
would not plant anything else and forgot it. 
The spring following 1 w’as surprised to see tw’o 
shoots coming from the ground, s.i I took every 
care of it and mulched it to encourage it to 
grow, w’hich it did, ar.d I was rewarded by tw r o 
blooms on eac h spike. I continued to take every 
care of it, and it seemed thoroughly at home. 
The following year it sent up four spikes with 
two blooms on each, and only about 18 inches 
high. This year I accidentally turned it over 
with the spade, and I found that the bulb had 
grown almost to its original dimensions. I 
carefully replanted it, and now’ it has sent up 
four good strong spikes and two smaller ones. 
The four strong ones have between them 25 
buds, and one of the small ones one hud ; the 
other, I think, is too young yet to bloom. So 
you see, the outcome ot a small bulb in what 
you may term three years’ growth. I value it 
more than anything I have in the garden, and I 
look after it and take the greatest pleasure in 
so doing. I have read about one bulb in its 
seventh year sending up 270 blooms, and I 
should like to know T if this is true ; but from 
the foregoing facts I can quite believe it. 
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15 inches, the majority being less than 12 inches 
in height, as usually grow’n. (2) The following 
are plants from 15 inches to 2 feet or thereabouts: 
Aquilegia californica hybrida, A. canadensis, 
Anthericuni liliastrum, A. 1. iuajus, A. Liliago, 
Achillea mongolica, Aster bessarabicus, A. acris, 
A. hevigatus, Campanula Backhousei, C. gran- 
dis, O. g. alba, Carnations in variety, Coreopsis 
lanceolata, Doronicum Clusii, Geum coccineum 
plenum, G. miniatum, Gillenia trifoliata, 
Hemerocallis Thunhergi, Hespeiis niatronalis 
j plena, Inula glandulosa, Monarcla didyma, 

! Polemonium Richardaoni, Iris Princess of Wales, 
1. Vietorine, I. florentina, Senecio Doronicum, 
i Statioe latifolia, Trollius napellifolius, T. Orange 
Globe, T. Fortunei pi., Thaliotrum aquilegi- 
tolium, T. a. purpureum, Heuchera 9anguinea, 
Lychnis Haageana, Ranunculus aconitifolius pi., 
Helenium pumilum, Lupinus Nootkaensis. 
(3), The following are from 2^ feet to 3 feet 
high : A selection of the best single and double 
Herbaceous Peonies, many of which aredelight- 
i fully fragrant; a selection of Iris germanica. 

; Other lovely Irises are aurea, Monnieri, sibirica 
! orientalis, alba, missouriensis, etc. ; and, to 
make the family more complete, the bulbous 
kinds, such as the Spanish and English Irises, 

! should be included. Aquilegia chrysantha, 
Achillea ptarmica plena, Eryngiums of sorts, 

| Oriental Poppies, Delphinium Bella Donna, 

I I>. formosum, and others, Alstrcpmeria aurea, 
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INDOOR NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Catting down 7 Acacia dealbata.—I have an 
Acacia dealbata, which is planted in a border in a green¬ 
house. If has reached the top of the home, and has no 
sign of flowers. Can I cut it back to make it branch out? 

If so, at what time of year? Also, when can I expect 
flowers ? The foliage is most luxuriant.—L. M. II. 

[The Acacia dealbata needs to attain a height 
of 15 feet to 20 feet before it will flower freely, 
though sometimes when cut back it will bloom 
at a less height. It bears cutting back well, 
and will branch out freely soon after the opera¬ 
tion. The usual season of blooming is in the 
early months of the year, and the best time to 
cut it back is directly after the flowering period 
is past, so that you might wait till next March 
to see if your plant is likely to produce blossoms, 
and then cut it back. In a short time it will be 
again clothed with its handsome foliage ] 

Cactus, large crimson.— A small piece, 3 inches 
long, was given me June, 1MM. In August it mode two 
triangular shoots, which have now grown quite flat half¬ 
way. These shoots are now 12 inches and 13 inches long. 
Three fresh growths have started from the base of one of 
these long growths; the original shoot has not grown one 
bit. During the winter it has been kept quite arv in cold 
greenhouse on a top shelf, airy, where it now is, and will 
soon to all appearance touch the glass. Will you kindly 
tell me if it should be repotted, cutback, and if these long 
shoots should be supported, and its treatment generally? 

[If your Cactus is in a pot disproportionately 
small for its size it may be put into a larger 
one, with an increased diameter of 1 inch to 
2 inches. Two parts loam to one part leaf- 
mould, and the same of broken brick rubble and 
sand, will suit it well. Your winter treatment 
seems to be quite correct, and at the present 
season it should bo given suflicient water to 
keep the soil moderately moist. Do not cut it 
back, as it is these long branches that flower in 
the spring and early summer, and the smaller 
shoots now being pushed out will take off the 
bare appearance. Keep it in a sunny spot, as 
this encourages the formation of flower-buds. 
Your plant should bo tied to a neat stake, 
otherwise the weight of the branches may cause 
the longest ones to break.] 

Plants for greenhouse.—T have a small conserva¬ 
tory, about 12 feet wide, and (1 feet deep, built to the back 
of my house on iron supports. I have tried growing 
several things, including Hoses, bub have not been success¬ 
ful. Can you tell me what plants would thrive ? It faces the 
c ast, sun going off about 12 o’clock, and ow ing to a room 
either side, has only 2 feet of side light—ventilation in 
front, and ground glass at top. I shall he glad of an answer 
in your paper as soon as convenient.—G. II. 

[As far as one can judge by the description, 
the light in your conservatory is very subdued— 
too much so, in fact, for flowering plants. In 
that case it will be necessary to depend upon 
fine-foliaged subjects, such as the hardier green¬ 
house Ferns, particularly Pteris Eerrulata and 
its varieties, Pteris Wimsetti, Pteris cretica and 
its forms, Davallia canadensis, Adiantum cune- 
atum and A. decorum, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
Onychium japonieum, Polystichum setosum, 
Osmunda paluatris, Lastrea patens, Polypodium 
aureum, and others ; Palms, including Kentia 
Belmoreana and Fosteriana, Rhapis flabelli- 
formis, Chama»rops excolsa, Latania borbonica, 
and Cocos Weddelliana. The ever popular 
Aspidistra luridA should do well, and also 
Cyperus altemifolius, while Selaginella Krauss 
iana would make a good plant for draping stages 
and such purposes. If the structure is less 
darkened than we take it to be, shall be pleased 
to further advise on hearing from you again.] 

Propagating Crotons and Dracaenas.—Will 
you please tell me the right way and time to take Croton 
and Dracxna cuttings? The latter are now' throwing up 
young shoots from the base of old plants —A. E. G. 

[Cuttings both of Crotons and Drachmas may 
be put in at any time during the spring and 
summer months, provided they are in a suitable 
condition. The young shoots that are being 
pushed up from tne ba9e of your Dracaenas will 
form good cuttings, and so will the tops of any 
plants that have got bare at the base. Put the 
cuttings singly into small pots, in a mixture of 
equal parts of peat, loam, and sand. Then 
plunge them in a gentle bottom-heat in a close 
propagating-case in the stove, where they will 
soon root. If there is no bottom-heat they will 
strike without, but take a much longer time to 
do so. Large Dracaenas with a tall, naked stem 
may be rooted in the following manner : Cut 
the stem partially through just below the head 
of foliage, and tie a quantity of Sphagnum Moss 
around it. If this Moss is kept wet, which can 
be readily done with the syringe, roots will be 


with fibres the stem can be separated just below 
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pushed out into 
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the ball, and the plant then repotted, 
is the best time for carrying out this opera¬ 
tion, but it may be done now. If the naked 
stem is cut up into lengths of 3 inches to 
4 inches and laid in a bed of Cocoa-nut-refuse, 
covering the pieces to a depth of about half an 
inch, young shoots will be pushed out from 
various parts of the stem, and when large 
enough they can be taken off and treated as 
cuttings. The Croton cuttings should be formed 
of the young shoots taken soon after they have 
lost their succulent character, and before they 
become hard and woody. The same treatment 
as that recommended for Dracaenas is exactly 
suitable to them, and in this way they will 
quickly root. Directly this happens they must 
be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
stove, as if left too long in the propagating-case 
they become weakened. ] 

Flowering plants for August.— Kindly give 
me a list of plants, flowering' and flne-foliaged, that will 
bloom during August. 1 want them (or a group in a flower 
show, and they will stand on the ground. I have Palms, 
etc.—A. K. G. 

[There is a considerable choice of plantR 
available for grouping that bloom during the 
month of August. First we have what may be 
regarded as ordinary subjects, such as Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums of different sections, and Tuberous 
Begonias, both single and double. Beside this 
there are Lilium auraturn, always effective 
when in good condition, Lilium speciosum, 
represented by several varieties, all very beau¬ 
tiful, while the Tiger Lily imparts a totally 
distinct tone of colour. Again, retarded bulbs 
of Lilium longiflorum may be so managed as to 
flower at that period. The pleasing blue flowers 
of Campanula pyramidalis are very telling, 
while Crinum Moorei, when caught at its best, 
is a weighty plant. The numerous Gladiolus- 
flowerea Cannas, always bright and pleasing, 
readily lend themselves to grouping, while of 
warm-house plants we have Ixoras, some of 
which are in good condition, and the striking 
Acolypha Sanderiana, whose long red tails are 
distinct from all else. Of fine-foliagod plants, 
Bambusa falcata and the prettily-striped Grass, 
Eulalia japonica variegata, serve with Palms 
and Ferns to tone down and give lightness to the 
group, while Selaginella Kraussiana and Isolepis 
gracilis aro good plants for the extreme outside 
fringe.] 

Date Palm.—I have succeeded in growing from the 
grocer s Date half-a-dozen plantain 2-inch and 3-inch pots. 
The largest has a corrugated leaf about 7 inches long, and 
is now showing another from the base. Will you kindly 
tell me the treatment as to soil and watering, also tem¬ 
perature, etc?—E. P. 

[The Date Palm will grow in a greenhouse 
temperature—that is to say, it needs no fire- 
heat at this season, and in winter it will survive, 
provided the temperature does not fall below 
45 degs. At the same time, it may be grown 
altogether warmer, and- in this way will make 
much quicker progress during its earlier stages. 
If your small plants are well furnished with 
roots they may be shifted into pots a size 
larger. The pots must be clean, drained with a 
few pieces of brokon crocks in the bottom, and 
the Boil pressed down moderately firm. A suit¬ 
able compost consists of two-thirds yellow loam 
to one-third leaf-mould and a liberal dash of 
sand. Sufficient water must be given to keep 
the soil moderately moist, but not in a sodden 
condition. After repotting, the plants will not 
need watering so frequently as when the pots 
are full of roots. The plants are greatly bene¬ 
fited by the leaves being sponged over about 
once a week.] 

Plumbago capenais.—I wish to grow Plumbago 
capensis as a dwarf plant in a flower-border next year. At 
what time of the year should the cuttings be taken (from 
a large plant on the greenhouse wall), and how should these 
be treated? Will this plant resist the heat of the summer 
in a sunny and rather dry border? How far apart should 
they be planted to form an edging?— Maidexcombk. 

[Plumbago capensis can be readily struck 
from cuttings after the manner of a Fuchsia— 
that is to say, take the young shoots in the 
spring, insert them into pots of sandy soil, and 
keep them in a close case in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. till rooted. This will take 
from a fortnight to three weeks, after which 
harden them off to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the greenhouse. They may also be struck at 
the present time under the same treatment, and 
can then be wintered in small pots. The cut¬ 
tings should be formed of the young points of 
the shoots, but in taking them do not select the 


very vigorous ones for the purpose. The Plum¬ 
bago will resist the heat of summer in a sunny 
border provided it is well supplied with water, 
but we doubt if you will meet with any success 
by keeping it dwarf, as it is probable that you 
will get very few flowers under such conditions, 
the Plumbago being naturally an upright 
branching shrub. If you decide to try it, the 
plants may be put about a foot apart.] 

Cool greenhouse plants.— l am putting up a 
small span-roof greenhouse, lo feet by 7 feet by S bet, 
facing S.W., which will be ready for plants early'in Oi-to- 
ber. It is intended to be heated only sufficiently in winter 
to exclude frost by use of oil-lamp (which will be carefully 
managed, as I know the weak points in this method ol 
heating) What hardy greenhouse plants would be most 
suitable with a view to having a show of bloom in the 
early spring of next year? What bulbs would be most de¬ 
sirable in addition ? Would it tie possible to have a few 
)K)t-Itoses in such a house (district, south suburbs of 
Dublin, Rathgar). and, if so, what would be the most 
likely to succeed—say, six kinds ? Would a Marechal .Yu-1, 
planted outside and brought in to cover end of house, be 
worth trying? The house will get plenty of sun, especially 
iu the morning.—It A. D. 

[We have not much faith in oil-lamps aa 
excluders of frost in hard weather for several 
reasons, but especially from the fact that when 
the temperature is low combustion is sluggish. 
For that reason it would be advisable to grow 
in such a greenhouse as yours will be only quite 
li u dy plants, Buch as Camellias, Azaleas, 
D .utzias, Genistas, or other hard-wooded plants 
that will endure a little frost. Of bulbs you 
may have Narcissi, Hyacinths, Tulips, Scillas, 
Crocuses, etc. Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, or similar hardy flowers would also 
answer. Certainly, Marechal Niel Rose will do 
very well with you if you keep the house occa¬ 
sionally fumigated to keep down green-flv. 
Good Roses for pot culture areNiphetos, W. A. 
Richardson, Catherine Mermet, Homere, 
General .Jacqueminot, and Crimson Rambler. 
Roses require good feeding and to be kept very 
clean. ] 


Plants for conservatory.—I should tie grateful 
for advice as to how best to furnish with a view both to 
effect and iconomy, a remi-vim ry, stmi-conservatory, 
opening out of the drawing-room, anci which will lie ready 
for use in a few weeks ? It will be kept at a moderate heal, 
size, 2A feet by is feet, stages on eac-h side and a’l along 
the front; beds to l*e made for p! ants, and K >» h, or 
creepers agaim-t the house; the middle of the house to lie 
left free for chairs, etc Any information as lo how to 
obtain a good effect as soon as possible without undue 
expense will be gladly welcomed.—C. B. 

[The front stages could be filled with such 
plants as tuberous-rooted Begonias, single ami 
double, Pelargoniums of all sections. Fuchsias, 
too, give a pleasing variety in many beautiful 
forms, and so also the pretty and free-flowering 
Streptocarpus, which are now obtainable in 
much good variety from seeds. Gloxinias, too, 
aro eaBtly grown. Carnations in pots are like¬ 
wise profitable, inasmuch as the stock of these 
may be worked up by degrees, and the good 
flowers that may be so raised under glass; 
earlier blooms are also obtainable in this way. 
The trailing Campanulas, C. isophylla, C. i. . 
alba, C. i. Mayi, are all beautiful when well 
grown, producing an almost endless quantity of 
flowers. These trailing kinds are of great value 
as fringes to the side stages, in this way furnish¬ 
ing the lower parts abundantly with blossom. 
The taller Chimney Bell-flower (Campanula 
pyramidalis) is likewise a good plant and quite 
easily raised from seed. Balsams may also be 
grown, and Asters in the same way. For the 
same position in early spring you should now 
secure an assortment of Tulips and Daffodils 
for pots. The Cape Cowslips or Lachenalias 
are also charming when w ell grown and of very 
easy culture. Primula obconica and P. flori- 
bunda are almost perpetual flowering, yet if 
you have a sensitive skin we would urge you to 
avoid the former, which in many instances set 
up great irritation. The ordinary Chinese 
Primulas you will remember, also Cinerarias. 
For autumn you could easily strike a late batch 
of cuttings of Chrysanthemums that give useful 
flowers. Cuttings inserted in early or mid-June, 
for example ; these, with some of the more 
dwarf Michaelmas Daisies, would give much 
welcome bloom easily obtained. Against the 
house wall you could plant such as Plumbago 
capensis, also its white variety, the ever-flower¬ 
ing Abutilon Golden Fleece, such &. good Fuchsia 
as Lord Roberts, a white Lapageria, or a 
Passion-flower. Tho throe first-named kinds 
would, we think, best suit your poirpose.] 

Mignonette for spring glooming.- 

In spring Mignonette is always flighty fPP 1 ** 
ore useful from Mar* 


ciated. things are more useful from March 
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on ward. Added to this, it is not expensive to 
grow. 1 am aware many think it difficult to 
grow, but this arises from not following a 
proper course of treatment. Every year I grow 
a good batch for spring use. I sow always at 
the end of August. Needing it for cutting and 
for furnishing in pots, I sow in 48, 3d, and 24 
size pots. These are well drained, as this is an 
important point in its culture. The soil con¬ 
sists of turfy loam two parts, rotten cow or 
sheep dung and sand one part, with a portion 
of crushed old mortar rubbish. All is mixed 
together and used in a rough state, pressing it 
very firmly into the pots with a rammer, Migno¬ 
nette thriving best in a firm soil. After sow¬ 
ing the seed I place it in a cold-pit or frame, 
allowing it to remain until damp, cold days 
come on, when it is removed to a shelf in a cold- 
house, just keeping frost from it. Avoid too 
much water through the winter.—J. C. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 


Wasps.— Warps are beginning to show themselves in 
numbers, and I shall be obliged if someone would tell me of 
a *food way of trapping them ? Of course, if 1 could find 
the nest I could dispose of them effectually ; but I cannot 
make out where the nests are. I want a practical recipe 
for attracting and trapping them.— Daknlke. 

Large caterpillar (lialsavu ).—The caterpillar 
you sent is not that of the “Privet Hawk moth,’’ but of 
the “ Death's Head moth ” (Adherontia atropos). I do not 
know under what conditions you found it, but it feeds on 
Potatoes, Xight-shides, or Jessamine, and not on Privet. 
It is certainly one of our largest caterpillars, if not the 
largest.—Q. S. S. 

Rabbits.— I always knew rabbits were destructive, but 
till this year they have at least left Geraniums and Nastur¬ 
tiums alone. They hove completely ruined a bed of scarlet 
Vesuvius which was in full blossom, cutting the plants 
across close to the ground os if they had I>cen mown with 
a scythe, and devouring every leaf of Nasturtiums, leaving 
nothing but bare stems. Is there any remedy for their 
depredations except shooting them? 

[The only way besides that you suggest is to wire off the 
ground in which your l»eds are.] 

Fungus on Chrysanthemum leaves. — I 

should be obliged by your kindly telling me what is the 
cause of the enclosed Chrysanthemum leaves turning 
yellow, then brown, and Anally dying ? Also, what can 1 do to 
prevent It? 1 have about 100 plants, all looking healthy, 
with the exception of six or eight, whose leaves are badl.\ 
affected.— Amateur. 

[Your Chrysanthemums are attacked by a fungus, I 
believe, Heptoria chrysinthemi. Pick off and burn the in¬ 
fested leaves, and spray the plants once a fortnight with 
Hirdeaux-mixture.—G. S. 8.] 

The Larch aphis. —I shall be glad if you will kindly 
■ive me the name of the insect, also name of tree No. 2? 
s the insect on No. 1 the same as that on No. 2?—Jack. 

[The insect attacking your trees is the Larch aphis 
(Chermes laricis). Spraying the trees with a solution of 

G ratfin emulsion, or soft-soap and Tobac-co-watcr, is the 
st thing to do. It is the same insect on both trees. 
No. 2 is the Silver Fir.—G. S. S.J 


K 


Fungus on Raspberry-cane.— I enclose a Hasp 
l»erry-eane cut into three pieces, and will be much obliged 
if you will let me know what the disease is which has 
attacked it, and also the remedy ? The cane is from a plan¬ 
tation which, as a whole, has done very well this year so 
far as the fruit is concerned, but there are about half-a- 
dozen stools afflicted in a similar way to the enclosed. The 
plantation is three years old, and this is the Arst year 1 
have allowed it to bear freely. The soil is a stiff loam, and 
the situation is an open one. The locality, South Devon.— 
W RSTPARK. 

[The Raspberry - cane you forwarded is 
attacked by a fungus, the Raspberry spot 
(Glocosporium veneturn). Cut out all the canes 
that are attacked and burn them, and in the 
winter, before the buds begin to open, spray with 
2 lb. of sulphate of iron dissolved in 5 gallons 
of water, and as soon as the leaves have 
expanded, with weak Bordeaux-mixture. If any 
of the stools are badly affected I should destroy 
them altogether and plant afresh. —G. S. S.] 

Plague of earwigs.— L’ring in a new house, close 
to an old sloping hedge-bank full of Thorn, Blackberry, and 
Nettles, etc., I am pestered with a lot of insects like the 
enclosed, which I am told are earwigs. Can you tell me 
how to get rid of them in the house, how to prevent 
their entry into the ho He by the windows, doors, etc., and 
how to destroy them on the hedge-bank, without, at the 
same time, destroying all vegetation ?— Reader. 

[The insect you enclosed is certainly an 
earwig. The only way to get rid of earwigs is 
to trap thorn, unless you could shut up a room 
and burn sulphur in it, which is probably not 
practicable. As they fly well, there is no means 
of keeping them out of the house but by closing 
the windows and doors. It would be impossible 
to kill them on your hedge-bank, as they are 
probably hidden where no insecticide would 
reach them. They may be trapped in crumpled- 
up sheets of newspaper, loosely folded cloths, 
the hollow stems of plants, such as Bean or 
Sunflower stalks, or smalt-bamboos, l^iey are 
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said to be very fond of beer and treacle. You 
might try smearing a sheet of brown paper with 
some, and then crumpling it up and placing it 
where the insects are. In the morning open 
the traps over a basin of boiling water, or water 
that has a little paraffin oil floating on the top. 

-O. S. 8 ] 

Caterpillars destroying fruit-trees. I en¬ 
close you four enormous caterpillars, taken from one of my 
Apple-trees, which they were quite denuding of foliage. 
Will you kindly state what they are, and what the moth 
is called into which I suppose they Anally develop? - 
Caterpillar. 

[The caterpillars that you found feeding on 
your Apple tree are those of the eyed hawk 
moth (Smerinthus ocellatus), a by no means 
uncommon insect, but one that seldom occurs 
in large numbers. Hand-picking or knocking 
them off the trees is the best way of getting rid 
of them. If there is anyone that you know in 
your neighbourhood that collects moths he 
would very likely be glad of a chance of getting 
the caterpillars, and would clear your tree for 
you.—G. S. S.] 

Weeds in Grass.— Would any of your readers 
kindly tell me what is used to destroy Plantain, Dandelions, 
and Daisies in Grass? I have tried some, which has <le- 
stroved the Daisies, hut has not touched the Plantain.— 
J. H. 

[I do not know what weed killer you refer to, 
but the following is a very good one. It is com¬ 
posed of 28 parts of white arsenic, 17 half parts 
of caustic soda, two half parts of light brown 
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STANDARD CURRANTS. 

It is not often that these table-headed Red 
Currants are met with in large gardens, but I 
meet with them occasionally in small gardens, 
and especially in one cottage garden of quite 
small area at Carshalton, wnero there are 
several, and always found in the usual season 
to bo fruiting freely. The illustration accom¬ 
panying this note conveys in an admirable way 
tho form of standard Currant most common. 
The stems are about 3 feet high, the heads 
12 inches deep, and 2 feet across, being kept 
hard spurred. The fruit is usually fine and 
clear., hangs down in luxutiant bunches from 
beneath the table head, and is easily protected 
from birds. Indeed, even if left unprotected 
birds seldom prey upon the fruit, because it is 
so high above ground, and no shelter is 
furnished. If it be needful to protect tho fruit, 
the thinner shoots should be hard cut back to 
about three leaf buds, then the head enveloped 
in muslin or other thin material, as in that 
way not only birds but insects are excluded 
from it also. Tho ends of the cover tied to the 
stems make it secure. To obtain these 
standards there is the plan of getting strong 
cuttings of Ribes aureum, planting them in 
October, getting them to root well, causing one 
strong shoot to grow, and tying that up 
to a stake until it is some 3 feet high, 
then in the following spring grafting 
with any good Red or White Currant. 
Or else eet stout cuttings of the 
Currants in the open ground in October, 
•causing the strongest to throw one 
shoot only the following year, and in¬ 
ducing it to make robust growth, then 
cutting that back partially in the 
winter, and getting yet a farther strong 
growth the following year, which 
should give the needful height. Then 
tie to a stake and remove all hut some 
three or four top buds to break and 
form a flat head. 1 >. 


A standard Currant-bush. From 
Mr. E. \V. Richardson, Friem 


a photograph sent by 
Barnet, Middlesex. 


carbolic arid Dissolve tho soda in Mater. 
Add tho arsenic and boil until the latter is dis¬ 
solved, then add the carbolic acid and 50 parts 
of water. Before using add 25 gallons of water 
to every gallon of the mixture. This is a very 
poisonous mixture, and should be used with 
care.—G. S. S.] 

Mouldy Gooseberries.— Could you give a probable 
explanation of what would cause mouldiness on enclosed 
Gooseberries? I never experienced any such. The garden 
is very much sheltered on north, south, and east by large 
forest-trees, but even in dry and sunny places I observe 
this strange plague.—N. A. 

[Apparently your Gooseberries have been 
attacked by the “Gooseberry mildew” (Sphiero- 
theca grossulariie). Gather and burn all the 
infested fruit, and spray any of the leaves that 
are mildewed with i oz. of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in a gallon of water. Next season, as 
soon as the leaves are opening, spray with the 
same mixture about once a week if there are 
any signs of them being infested.—G. S. S.] 


MF As many of the moat interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week?* 
issne % which will be marked thus * # * 


LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

In order to secure the best results 
next year, layering of Strawberries 
must, if not already done, be carried 
out at once. For outdoor culture this 
nny be done in pots, or on the ground 
occupied by the foster plants. There 
are advantages gained by either, or 
b>th, according to circumstances. The 
advantage of pots is they are readily 
filled with a suitable soil, afford easy 
means for watering until the layers are 
well-rooted, and can be detached anil 
finally planted in any weather. Layered 
in the open ground, they are better 
lifted for planting when there is moisture in the 
soil from recent rains, and if the site chosen for 
the future bed is occupied by an existing crop 
that cannot soon be cleared, ground layers aie 
preferable, because they do not liecome starved 
through waiting. When the beds are thickly 
coated with straw it is useless expecting runneis 
to form roots so long as the weather remains 
dry and summer-like, as the layer of strawy 
litter coming between the soil and the runner 
base affords an air passage that is not favour¬ 
able to root formation. If layering is intended 
to be done on the ground, the straw’, or, at 
any rate, the bulk of it, must be first cleared 
off. If the runners are then drawn from the 
two rows into the space betM’een, this leaves 
a vacant space for the traffic caused by 
watering and attending to them generally. 
A thin layer of soil with which is mixed a 
little decayed manure spread over the surface of 
the bed after the runners aie arranged will soon 
set up root action, and this is still further 
enhanced by watering through a rosed can every 
evening during dry periods. It is surprising 
what a difference is made by tho application of 
these little items of detail in forwarding Straw¬ 
berry plants for autumn planting, and the 
difference is even more apparent M’hen fruiting 
time comes round next year. Poor runners 
planted during the current season give few or 
no berries next summer. In some kinds a heavy 
crop results from strong, early rooted ones. In 
no kind is this.-pp clearl^^pemplified as in 
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Laxton’s Latest of All, and much the finest 
berries come from yearling plants. Last year 
the summer and autumn were very dry, and 
the preparing and planting of Strawberries were 
difficult where labour and water were limited. 
The result is to be seen this year in the varying 
crops: those layered early and planted when 
ready gave a heavy yield, late runners were so 
poor that it might be said there was practically 
no crop. Runners should always be taken as 
far as possible from young plants, as these are 
more vigorous, but in some gardens and sorts 
what are known as blind plants are 
common. These give wonderfully Btrong 
and tempting-looking runners, but the planter 
should avoid these or barren beds may result. 

A change of stock, too, is an advantage some¬ 
times. This can be done by purchasing a few 
other kinds and growing them on for propa¬ 
gating from another year. It is not well to 
condemn a new or fresh sort after one or even 
two years’ trial, because sometimes its failure 
may be due to weather or other causes. Hod I 
done this I should have discarded what has 
since developed into the best Strawberry for 
our soil that has ever been planted. The first 
season's trial was very disappointing, and had 
it come without a written character from a 
friend it would have gone the way of many 
others. No matter how good a Strawberry 
may be in one garden or district, it does not 
follow that it will be equally good in another, 
not even an adjoining one. It is always best in 
trying new or fresh kinds to do this in a small 
way, and increase or diminish as their merits 
dictate. Royal Sovereign is a good early kind. 
Laxton's Leader is a splendid successional one ; 
this is very compact in growth and very free 
bearing, its fruits are large and* brightly 
coloured. President, Alice Maude, Auguste 
Boisselot, and Monarch are good main-crop 
sorts. Latest of All and Waterloo for late work 
are unsurpassed, unless it be by the newer 
Trafalgar, which is being sent out this y’ear 
by Messrs. Laxton. Their new Fillbasket and 
Mentmore are under trial for main-crop pur¬ 
poses, but their value has yet to be determined. 
Many sorts have been tried in successive years, 
and being found wanting have been discarded. 
Some are notoriou&ly shy in our soil, one in 
particular—Georges Lesuir—being so much so 
that less than a dozen berries were gathered 
from a trial bed. Gunton Park and Dr. Hogg 
are but slightly better, which is to be regretted, 
because of their high quality. Elton Pine and 
Eleanor have been thrown out after full trial has 
been allowed them. Except for the newer 
trial sorts my selection for planting is Royal 
Sovereign, Leader, and Latest of All. The two 
last named are good for small gardens, because 
of their compact growth. Two feet between 
the rows, and half that distance, or slightly 
more, between the plants are enough. A portion 
of the Strawberry plantation should be destroyed 
each year, and a proportionate quantity 
replanted. _ W. S. 

FORCED VINES. 

Vines which are forced year after j’ear are 
naturally weakened in the process, and to 
obviate this as much as possible it is necessary 
to relieve them of their crop as early as may be, 
so that their energies can be devoted to finishing 
up the wood in good condition to go through the 
same ordeal next year. There are other reasons 
for early cutting. The Vines used for forcing are 
generally varieties the fruit of which soon loses 
its freshness, and in the case of black varieties 
the bloom disappears and leaves the berries of 
that red hue so objectionable both to the con 
sumer and the producer. An early clearance gives 
a chance of syringing and cleansing the foliage 1 
which, if well preserved, will then ripen off 
naturally’ and plump up the buds to which the 
shoots will eventually be pruned back. If the 
sub-laterals have been allowed to grow wild, cut 
them away to admit all the light possible. 
Where the fruiting laterals were allowed to 
grow beyond the orthodox two joints from the 
bunches, these, too, may be lightly shortened 
with advantage, especially where the rods are 
rather close together. Keep the ventilators 
open night and day, for, given a fair amount of 
sunshine, the more natural the conditions under 
which the wood is finished up the better will be 
the prospects for next year, and to this end also 
the borders should not be allowed to get dry. 


It is certain that the under-sized bunches which 
one so frequently sees in early houses are partly 
the result of ripening up the growth too early 
in the season. In mid-season houses the Grapes 
will now be either ripe or fast approaching 
ripeness, and as some of these must perforce 
be left hanging for a considerable time, care will 
be necessary to keep the atmosphere dry and 
buoyant. Damping down must be suspended 
entirely or reduced to a very light sprinkling 
during the forenoon of bright days, and air 
should always be on the top ventilators at least. 
Bottom ventilation, being governed by the state 
of the weather, is not advisable when the air is 
muggy or in case of rain or high wind. Should 
wet weather prevail day after day, a little fire- 
heat must be used during the day to dispel the 
dampness, but it should be suspended at night, 
when it would do more harm than good. It 
really takes very little fire-heat to keep the 
atmosphere of a house with a fairly rain-proof 
roof in a sufficiently dry condition to preseive 
the Grapes from harm—that is, when the venti¬ 
lators are well managed— and more than this 
only encourages shrivelling. Look well through 
the bunches once a week or oftener, according 
to the weather, and remove any berry which 
shows signs of damping or which has been 
injured in any way, as one bad berry will soon 
taint a whole bunch. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 

The runners when once they have become fairly 
well rooted in their pots should be cut away 
and moved to a position where they will be 
shaded from the mid-day sun, and stood thickly 
together for the first few days, as the pots then 
prevent each other becoming too hot and dry, 
and the young plants are thus inured gradu¬ 
ally to the loss of sustenance they incur through 
being cut away from the parent plants. As 
they become able to bear it, it is advisable to 
stand them more thinly preparatory to potting 
them into their fruiting-pots, which should be 
done by, or very soon after, the end of July. 
In the "meanwhile a good heap of soil should be 
prepared, thrown together, and turned over to 
get thoroughly mixed. There is a gain in pre¬ 
paring the soil beforehand, as if it can be placed 
under cover and fairly moistened if too dry’ for 
use, the ingredients become better incorporated, 
and anything of a strong and burning nature 
which may be used will become toned down and 
harmless to the young roots. The conditions as 
to moisture also are greatlv improved by mixing 
some days in advance, and those who have had 
much Strawberry potting to do will readily 
agree that on the exact condition of the soil in 
this respect depends a great deal l>oth in the 
facility with which the work progresses and 
in the ultimate success with the plants, for soil 
that has to be damped just before potting never 
works welt 

The loam used for Strawberries should be 
fairly heavy, but with plenty of fibre in it. In 
such soil good crowns are made, and there is 
body enough left in it to swell up a crop of fine 
fruits. Do not use much manure in the foil, 
but give a fair sprinkling of Mushroom-bed 
manure or horse-droppings which have become 
sufficiently decayed -without having gone 
through the process of “making” in the 
Mushroom-house. A little bone meal, too, is 
helpful when the loam is on the poor side, but 
as a rule loam alone contains sufficient food to 
carry the plants on till the pots become full of 
roots, after which they may be fed with liquid 
manure. Bone-meal is lasting in its effects, con 
sequently it is better than any of the quick acting 
manures. If the loam is very heavy, mortar- 
rubbish should be added as a corrective and is 
safe. It is customary to add soot to the mixture, 
but this varies so much in quality as to be posi 
tively dangerous sometimes, even if used in very 
small quantities, and it is safer to use it through 
the medium of water in which a bag of soot has 
been steeped. Sprinkle a little on the crocks 
before putting on the rough soil used under¬ 
neath the ball, as there it is safe and acts as a 
worm-preventive. In potting see that the 
plants stand fairly high and that the crowns are 
not buried in the soil. Pot very firmly, finish¬ 
ing ofi with about three-quarters of an inch of 
space from the rims for water. Stand the plants 
after potting in the shade for a few day’s, but do 
not leave them in shade longer than the time 
requisite to keep them from flagging after the 
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shift, as they will require as much sunshine as 
they can get later on. If in good condition as 
to moisture when potted—an important item to 
look out for—they should require no Muter at 
the roots for a few days, but the syringe should 
be freely used upon them. Before potting, it is 
advisable to turn the young plants down on 
t heir sides and to syringe them thoroughly on 
the under-sides with water in which a good 
quantity of flowers of sulphur has been mixed. 
This will prevent both red-spider and mildew, 
and is of special benefit to Royal Sovereign, 
which is always liable to attacks of the latter. 

_ C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Screw-necked glass bottles for bottling 

fruit. —<’an any of your readers tell me where 1 ran 
obtain screw-necked glass l*ottles with porctlain-lineil 
metal lids for bottling fruit? I believe they are made 
in England, hut have l>een unable so far to buy them 
anywhere lmt in America.—II. \V. Ei.iott. 

Renovating Raspberry plantation.—I should 

lx* >flad to know’ how to treat Raspberry-cane*? I have 
taken a garden which has lx*cn much neglected, and the 
Raspberries, though plentiful, are small. The canes are 
ver.\ crowded, and growing among Grass and Nettles,— 
hi.' 

tWhilst you may do much to improve the 
present condition of your Raspberries, certainly 
it will be well for you to have a piece of ground 
trenched, well cleaned of all weeds, and 
manured, then planted with some of the beet of 
the well-rooted suckers taken from your present 
crowded bed. Plant in rows 4 feet apart and in 
clumps of three at 2^ feet apart. Get planted 
in November, and cut all the canes back to 
6 inches from the ground in the spring to cause 
strong suckers to break up. Then go through 
the old bed at once, and cut out all the 
smaller suckers, simply reserving about five 
strong ones to each stool for next year’s fruit¬ 
ing, and enough that you can lift and plant in 
October. Clear out all weeda also, and cut out 
all the old or past-fruiting canes, then put a 
heavy dressing of manure between the rows to 
smother weeds and to be washed in. ] 
Diseased Peach and Apple-trees 

(Failure).— As the sample portions of both 
Peach tree from wall and Lord Suffield Apple 
sent are so very bad, the Apple leafage being as 
yellow’ as in November and the Peach shoot* 
shrivelled and eaten up with fungus, we can 
come to no other conclusion t han that your soil 
is at fault. We neither attribute this disease 
to over manuring, as that does not seem to 
have been excessive, or to over-digging. It 
seems evident that you have a sour or poor sub 
soil into which the roots of your trees have got, 
and that whilst deficient in moisture it is still 
more deficient in essential fruit-tree food. It 
would l»e far best to have every tree in the 
garden that is showing evidences such as those 
sent lilted next October, having any deep-going 
roots properly pruned, then replanted more 
shallow. The great need in your soil seems to 
be lack of potash and lime. Before replanting 
the trees it would be well to obtain, if you can, 
a good quantity of wood-ashes and old inortar- 
lubbish, added to whi< h should be bone-dust at 
the rate of one peck to ten barrowloads of the 
other two things. Then in replanting each 
tree mix with the soil and spread it about 
amongst the roots one bushel of this mixture. 
After planting put a mulch of long manure ov« r 
the roots of each tree to protect from frost and 
to be washed in. You may also, so soon as the 
leaves fall and are collected and burnt, gently 
syringe the trees with a solution of caustic soda 
1 lb., and common potash 1 lb., dissolved in 
10 gallons of water. That sort of dressing may 
be given each w’inter afterwards. Do not 
blame the digging. 

Strawberry Latest of All.—I consider 
this was wrongly’ named, there being several 
kinds later than this. Last year I proved this. 
Strawberries, like other fruits, have their 
admirers. Some think highly of Latest of All, 
but I prefer a brisker flavoured kind. Another 
fault it has is that the fruits do not ripen up to 
the point, and when the fruits are large this is 
more pronounced. It is said to thrive best on a 
wet border or in a somewhat shady position. 
With me it grow’s by far the best on an east 
border. Last year from young plaints highly fed 
I had very large fruit, but this y ear the plants 
are not so vigorous. Straw’berries are affected 
by soil as much as any fruit. CThis I had a 
strong proof of early in June when looking over 
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the quart-era of {Strawberries growing in a garden 
in Wilts. At the time of tny visit most kinds 
were in full bloom, and I was surprised to see 
how vigorous Latest of All was, and thiH in an 
open position. The plants were a sheet of 
bloom. I was told this was one of the most 
robust growers. The soil in this garden, thirty 
years ago, was most favourable to Strawberry 
culture, and I have a vivid recollection of the 
enormous crops borne by Trollope’s Victoria, Sir 
Harry, Keen’s Seedling, Sir C. Napier, and Alice 
Maud. — J. Crook. 

Wasps and ripe fruit.— When the 
bigger fruits begin to ripen there are pests 
ready always to attack them, and these are 
more difficult to deal with in the open air than 
under glass. One of the worst is the wasp, 
which conies in such numbers and so suddenly 
as to fairly nonplus the unwary. I have very 
little faith in the method of putting various 
attractive potions, such as beer and sugar or 
treacle, in bottles to drown or rdifle the pests, 
for, though the numbers which are so killed are 
great, the baits so provided probably attract 
by their smell many which would not come to 
the trees. It is a difficult question to deal with, 
and one gets to one’s wits’ ends at times to 
know what to do for the best, but certainly the 
most effective measure is to leave nothing 
undone that will lead to the discovery of all 
nests within a radius of a mile or so, and to 
destroy their inmates with a dose of cyanide of 
potassium solution placed far enough back in 
the nests to be harmless to all but the wasps, 
for the cyanide is a deadly poison and must be 
handled with care. Earwigs often attack stone 
fruits, but may easily be trapped by the use of 
Bean stalks or short pieces of Bamboo stuck 
among the branches and blown out into a bottle 
of water each morning.—X. 

The Strawberry as an annual.—I 
should like to record my experience of the 
variety Royal Sovereign here this season. Hav¬ 
ing been told that “Strawberries will not do in 
our soil,” the above variety was at my earnest 
request introduced here in the winter of ’98. 
Last summer a pressure of work prevented me 
having the runners taken off, so they remained 
(as they rooted) about the parent plants until 
last March, when they were taken up and 
planted in the ordinary way. Every one of 
them has carried a gooa truss of fruits ; many 
of the first gathered ones weighed from 1 oz. to 
1 \ 023. each. The plants got no surface manur¬ 
ing or liquid of any kind whatever. The soil is 
a Tight gravelly one, and the aspect south-east 
in a walled-m garden. From this it seems to me 
that there may be great things had from Sfcraw- 
berries treated as annuals. — E. C. Devine, 
Dundrum , Co. Dublin . 

Summer pruning of fruit-trees — 

Having finished the summer pruning of wall- 
trees, it is well to go right on to the pyramids 
aud all other trained trees in the open garden, 
getting the work completed as soon as may be, 
so that the swelling fruits shall have all the 
advantages of exposure to sun and air. row Un¬ 
reserved to full length for filling up the bodies 
of the trees or for extension of the leads should 
be tied into position before they become hard. 
They will then acquire the form which it io 
desirable they should take, and trouble at the 
winter training will be saved. If any leading 
growth is not going away co kindly as wished 
for, the side growths on the branch should be 
repressed more rigorously to encourage the 
leading shoot and preserve or obtain a proper 
balance. 


Figs outdoors.— Fig-trees, though late in 
starting into growth, grow rapidly, and the 
s^ft, pithy wood is eabily in jured in high winds, 
ro should be secured early to its supports. 
Surplus shoots may cither be stopped or en¬ 
tirely removed, whichever seems to tend most 
£ jr the benefit of the fruits which need exposure 
t j give them the needed colour. In the ex¬ 
treme south of the country it io usual and w ise 
ta allow a considerable amount of latitude to 
the growth of outdoor Figs, and breast wood 
may be allowed to hang down the face of the 
trees, thereby increasing the number of growths 
preserved and also the crop given, for these 
breast-wood shoots acquire a short-jointed and 
free-fruiting habit in a favourable climate, but 
i i more northern latitudes they have to be 
rigorously re pi eased and the trees trained thinly 
if we are to expect any fruits from outdupf trees. 
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Conservatory —If such things as Helio¬ 
tropes, Abutilons, Fuchsias, and Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums are pruned back in August the new 
growth that will start away will flower freely 
during the autumn and early winter. It may 
happen that flowers may not be so much wanted 
in the conservatory now, and so some of the 
plants named above may not be missed if 
shortened back to get a new growth upon them. 
Bulbs are coming in now, ana Roman Hyacinths 
and Freesias should be potted immediately, aud 
the Hyacinths plunged in Cocoa-fibre 6 inches 
deep, and remain there till the pots are full of 
roots, which will be in about six weeks. Early- 
flowering Narcissi should also be potted up. 
If the bulbs are grown at home or purchased at 
once if required early, they may be grown in 
pots for the conservatory ; or, if merely wanted 
for cutting, they will do in boxes. The boxes I 
use are from 4 inches to 6 inches deep, and are 
of a handy size for moving about. These are 
merely placed on a coal-ash-bed and covered 
with litter. Tulips are treated in the same 
way. Masses of Snowdrops are useful in the 
winter ; clumps of these are commonly lifted 
from the border and placed in pots, but pur¬ 
chased bulbs should be obtained and potted 
early if they are to flower well. Climbers will 
still want a little thinning. The days are 
rapidly shortening, and too much roof covering 
will be injurious to plants beneath. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias will strike in a close frame now, 
and the plants raised now and kept moving 
during winter will make useful flowering stuff 
early next May in o-inch and 6 inch potB. Tree 
Carnations should be placed in their flowering 
potB if not already done. Cuttings of last 
spr ing which have had justice done them will 
be ready for o-inch or 6-inch pots. Those 
plants struck the season previous will go into 
7-inch pots ; these plants wall throw large quan¬ 
tities of flowers for cutting during the winter. 
Now that the weather is perceptibly cooler less 
water will be required, and on cold, windy 
nights the lights will be closed till the weather 
changes again. I believe in night ventilation 
when calm and mild, but I do not let the wind 
rush through tho house. Do not forget to sow 
Mignonette for winter flowering. 

Stove. —The hot wave has passed, and fires 
will have to be lighted again on cold days and 
nights to keep Btove plants comfortable. Any 
repotting which may be required should have 
attention. Very often in the case of Brnall 
houses we want to keep the plants in small pots 
as long as can be done without any sacrifice of 
health, and weak stimulants are given to supply 
the required nourishment. I have used many 
artificials m this way, and generally use one 
thiug for a time, and then change to something 
eke, or else mix several things together and use 
them in that way. For general use, where 
stimulants are used often, half an ounce to the 
gallon of water of such things as Clay’s fertiliser, 
or Ichthemic, or any other expensive artificial 
will be sufficient. I prefer giving it in this way 
to giving it stronger at longer intervals. Only 
shade now when the plants show eigne of 
distress. 

Rose house.— All plants ill pots will be 
better outside now plunged in ashes or the roots 
of the plants sheltered in come other way. 
Weakly shoots may be cut from Rooers planted 
in the Beds and borders under glass at any time, 
but strong shoots should be encouraged, as they 
will produce the fine blooms next season. There 
will be no mildew or insects now if the ventila- 
tiou G all light and the roots moist. Drought 
and cold draughts ate the cause of most of the 
mildew under glass. These give the check 
which the mildew aud insectr. are waiting to 
take advantage of. I am still cutting a few 
Marcchal Nieb from the plants in the borders 
iu the house, and though this Rose generally 
spends itself in the spriDg, I generally get a few 
flowers all the summer when the plants have 
their freedom. The blooms produced under 
glass have a freshness and delicacy of tint that 
are often absent from the flowers produced 
outside. 

Early vinery.— When the Grapes are all 
cut, thoroughly wash the foliage to clear the 
leaves of red-spider, if any are present, os it is 
important for the foliage to retain its colour, so 
that the wood may ripen gradually aud the buds 


fill up in a leisurely way. Iu the old days when 
the Grapes were cut and the wood ripe, we 
could take off the lights aud expose the Vines 
to the weather. The roots inside had a good 
chance of getting thoroughly moistened, and 
there was less trouble with mildew and red- 
spider than there is now under the fixed roof 
system. Pot-Vines intended for forcing next 
season should be turned out in the sunshine to 
complete the hardening of the wood, but the 
roots should not be permitted to get dust dry or 
remain in that condition long. Of course, the 
plants will not require so much water as when 
in active growth. 

Early Peach-house. —Here also all the 
air possible should be given, and the trees 
thoroughly washed and the roots kept reason¬ 
ably moist. There is danger in the inside 
borders of Peach-houses, as when left to get 
very dry there is much difficulty in moistening 
the soil again. Some of the pruning might be 
done as soon as the fruits are all gathered. All 
the old shoots not likely to be wanted again 
should be cut out to give room for the foliage of 
the new wood, and all stray sub laterals 
removed. Young trees which have been making 
too much wood may have the roots lifted either 
partially or altogether to meet special cases. 
Very often if the extremities of the roots are 
lifted that will suffice without lifting the tree 
out altogether. 

Late Melons. —Strong plants set out now 
in a house that can be heated when necessary 
will come in useful during the autumn, but it is 
too late now to plant in frames, though healthy 
plants which are now put in may, by judicious 
management, be made to produce a second crop, 
but new linings will be put round the bed. 

Window gardening.— Cyclamens will 
now be starting into growth, and should be 
reduced and repotted for the most part in the 
Barae sized pots. Those who save their own 
seeds will have harvested their crop some time 
ago, and the seeds should be sown now in light 
sandy soil in small shallow well-drained boxes 
or pans. The seeds will germinate under suitable 
conditions as regards moisture in the window of 
a warm room. Keep a square of glass over the 
box or pan till the seeds are bursting through, 
then ventilate as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to move, which in a room will hardly be 
before February or later. Prick off into other 
boxes or pans and let the plants come on 
quietly. 

Outdoor garden. —Cuttings of evergreen 
trees and shrubs will strike freely in a shady 
border during August and September. Choice 
things should be set in a frame and kept close 
for a time, except for an hour or so every morn¬ 
ing, when air should be given to prevent damp¬ 
ing. Many shrubs may be increased by layering 
at the present time. Hollyhocks of late years, 
since they became so subject to disease, have 
not been propagated so much from cuttings, 
seedlings being more robust and healthy ; but 
years ago, when everybody grew named Holly¬ 
hocks, it was usual to propagate them from 
cuttings of the side shoots during August. 
Single eyes, cut with a couple of inches of btem 
to fix them on the bed, rooted freely and made 
good plants by the spring. This necessitates 
glass culture through tne winter, and if coddled 
too much might, in some cases, have weakened 
theconstitulion and made the plants moresuscep- 
tibio to disease. In onr district we have had 
beneficial rains, which have greatly helped the 
layeiing of Carnations aud budding of Roses. 
Geraniums nave not made much growth in con¬ 
sequence of the drought, and good cuttingo will 
be scarce, and propagating of these will be late, 
but cuttings of other things may be taken at 
any time now. Hardy Primulas aud Auriculas 
should be sown as soon as the seeds are ripe. 
It is best to sow anything of a choice nature in 
pots or boxes in a cold-frame placed in a shady 
position. 

Fruit garden. —This season will in a 
marked manner show the value of Rivers’ Early 
Prolific Plum, or, in fact, any other Plum which 
ripens before the market is glutted, which it 
will be shortly. Let me ad\ise those readers 
who have Plum-trees very heavily laden with 
fruit which it was utterly impossible to thin to 
do as much as they possibly can to help the 
trees to carry the load without injury. Plain 
water will be better than nothing, but if a little 
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stimulant could be added to the water the trees 
will pay for it. A sprinkling of superphosphate 
of lime watered in immediately will be bene¬ 
ficial. If something is not done promptly many 
of the trees will be crippled. Figs on warm 
sunny walls will now be swelling, and should 
have liquid-manure. If the young shoots have 
not been nailed or tied in, it should be done now' 
to expose the ripening fruit and to ensure the 
proper ripening of the w’ood. Trees in the open 
air never ripen a second crop, and all the early 
fruit of the second crop is usually removed. It 
is important for the young wood to be trained 
thinly. Any thinning of the young wood of 
bush trees not done should be seen to now. 

Vegetable garden. —Now that rain has 
fallen the atmosphere is cooler and growth will 
bo rapid. Fetch up all arrears of seed sowing. 
These will include Spinach, Victoria or the 
prickly-seeded, Onions, Golden Roeca or any of 
the Tripoli section, and in well-drained situa¬ 
tions the White Spanish or Globe Onions may 
be sown for transplanting in spring. I have 
seen this plan adopted with good results where 
the maggot was often troublesome. It is get¬ 
ting rather late for sowing Cabbages for the 
early crop, but the Beeds will soon germinate in 
moist soil. It is useless sowing seeds in dry 
soil; those who have done so will be convinced 
of this now. But seeds will germinate in the 
hottest, dryest weather if the soil is thoroughly 
moistened the evening before sowing and the 
seed-beil shaded. How Cauliflowers between 
the 20th and 28th ; Early London and Wal- 
cheren are good kinds when true. Turnips may 
yet be sown for late use. Sow Lettuces to 
stand the winter, and plant out previous sow¬ 
ings, also Endive. Radishes should be sown 
often enough to meet all demands ; the French 
Breakfast and the Turnip varieties are mostly 
sown now. Com Salad is useful, and Chervil 
and Tarragon should be at hand when wanted 
for flavouring. Mustard and Cress will be sown 
in small patches often. All Potatoes which are 
ripe enough should be lifted, dried, and stored. 
Herbs should be cut for drying and vegetables 
for pickling. E. Hobday. 

THB COMING W12LEC8 WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

August 20th.— Potted a lot of Roman Hya¬ 
cinths and other early-flowering bulbs, including 
Froesias. Got together a lot of stable-manure 
for Mushroom-bed. It will be prepared in an 
open shed, where the bed will ultimately be 
made up when the manure is ready. Later on 
Mushroom-beds will be made up in the house. 
At present we are gathering from open-air beds 
maae up in the shade of a building, and then, 
again, we often gather a lot of Mushrooms from 
round the sides of hot-beds during the autumn, 
and in the fields near, Mushrooms are often 
plentiful. 

August 21st. —Put in cuttings of Tufted 
Pansies. Sowed seeds of Antirrhinums and 
hybrid Columbines. Sowed hardy annuals for 
spring blooming. Gathered seed-pods from 
choice Pansies. Transplanted seedling Holly¬ 
hocks to nursery beds, the seeds having been 
sown at the end of May. Drew a little earth 
up to Leeks with the hoe. Mulched late 
Celery. Scattered a little soot over the plants 
to keep off Celery-fly. Liquid manure is given 
freely to Celery now. 

August 22nd.— Shifted on Primulas and Cine 
rarias. The buds of most of the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums have been selected. Second 
crowns are usually taken, as they give the best 
flowers. Put in cuttings of variou? bedding 
plants. Sowed Auricula and Primula seeds. 
Sowed our usual stock of Cyclamens. We have 
a good strain of these, and by selection are 
trying to improve it. We sow in shallow boxes 
in a warm-house. 

A wfnst 23rd .—Sowed Early London, Erfurt, 
and YValcheren Cauliflowers. Moved back to 
the warm-house again Eucharis Lilies which 
have been rested by cooling down. Thinned the 
growth of Cucumbers, and applied a light top- 
dressing of loam and old manure. Thinned out 
wood of Peaches in e%rly house. _ Cut away old 


canes to three or four to each stool. Put in 
cuttings of Geraniums. 

August 2I(lh .—Opened out the young wood of 
Figs on walls; the fruits are now ripening. 
Pricked out a lot of hardy plants, including 

aillardias, Gypsophila, and Coreopsis grandi- 
flora. Pruned Ivy Geraniums against walls and 
pillars in conservatory ; also cut back Helio¬ 
tropes to got late flowers. Sowed Radishes and 
Corn Salad. Planted out more Lettuces and 
Endive. Earthed up more Celery. 

Aug ltd 25th .—Shifted on a lot of cut-back 
Hydrangeas. Removed side Bhoots from Violets 
and planted them in boxes as cuttings. Planted 
Strawberries. Put in a frameful of cuttings of 
choice evergreen shrubs, including a lot of Tree 
Ivies. Top-dressed Chrysanthemums in pots. 
Shifted into larger pots a lot of Myrtles. Took 
up another patch of Potatoes and filled the 
ground with Kales of various kinds. Harvested 
spring-sown Onions; shall prepare the ground 
for early Cabbages. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

N uisan ce from cock-growing 1 .— Some 80 yards 
from my bedroom-window there is a cottage, and every 
morning about 2 o’clock a cock at the cottBge logins to 
crow, and continues to crow at short intervals throughout 
the day until dark. I have tried to buy him to wring his 
neck, but his owner will not sell. I do not like to take out 
a summons against the owner because he is my neighbour. 
Can anything—not cruel— be done to stop the crowing ? 
II. G. F. 

[I cannot see what there is to be done. The owner will 
not sell the bird, and you will not take out a summons, al¬ 
though, in my opinion, it would not help you if you did 
commence proceedings. It is very doubtful whether you 
would succeed if you did summon the owner before the 
justices, even if ‘he lived close to you, because it is a 
common and reasonable thing to keep fowls on the prem¬ 
ises. 1 am pretty confident that you will not succeed if 
the cottage is, as you say, some 80 yards from your house. 
—K.C.T.] 


OORRHSPONDHNOH. 

Questions.— Queries and answers ore Inserted in 
dAM 3 >mmn 9 free of charge if correspondents foUcw these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnlno, S7, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should ke sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is 
each should be on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrmno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, jueries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of these communication. 


BBSS. 

Taking hives to the moors.— In some 
districts it pays very well indeed to transport 
hives of Bees to the moors at the beginning of 
August that the Bees may gather from the 
Heather while in flower. Strong stocks will 
frequently gain 20 lb. to 30 lb. each from this 
source in four or five weeks, whereas if there bo 
none within reach hives lose weight during that 
time. Great wire is, however, necessary in 
removing established stocks, in so packing them 
as to avoid the breaking away and falling of the 
combs, such a calamity being almost certain 
destruction to the Bees. The inside heat is 
always greatly increased by the excitement and 
commotion of the Bees on being removed. One 

? ;reat point is, therefore, admission of plenty of 
resh air into the hives. The frames containing 
the combs should be fixed quite firmly by means 
of notched strips of wood being nailed to the 
floor board, and the Bees confined to the hive 
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PI. ANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Winter - flowering Crocuses (A Comtek 

Reader) — Etruscus, Imperati, Sieberi, ehrysanthu*, 
chrysanthus fuse 3 tinetus are the best of the winter kinds. 
We do not know of a “ good white ” 

Lifting bulbs (/>. B )•—Lift the Gladiolus Breach 
leyensis and Gandavensis, Ranunculus, and Tulips. Leave 
in the ground Gladiolus The Bride, GdtnnU, Allium, 
and Anemone. The Montbretia, if too thick, liftand divide, 
and at once replant. 

Malformed Roses (S. nine).— Your Roses have 
evidently had a check in the early spring, hence the mal¬ 
formed buds. Encourage the plants to make fresh growth 
by giving some fertiliser, and you will, if the weather keeps 
fine, get some good blooms in the autumn. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy (A. E. Holt on). —The 
stein of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium looks very much as if 
it is covered with deposit from aphides or green-fly, which 
in its turn is taken possession of by a fungoid growth. 
Your better wav will be to pick off the worst affected leaves 
and burn them* while, if you have b-en using stimulants 
rather freely, they had better be almost discontinued. 

Growing Cyclamen (R. Oxford).— Repot your 
Cyclamens at once, using a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a little sand. The great* r part of the 
old soil should be removed liefore repotting. Place them 
then either in a frame or in the greenhouse where there is 
a good circulation of air. Be careful not to overwater, 
particularly till the roots recover from the check oi 
repotting. 

Clerodendron Balfouri ( E A. Holton).— if you 
think the present pot too small for your Clerodendron it 
may be repotted, but, at the same time, it is one of tho^e 
subjects that will stand for years without repotting, even 
where the root room is limited. If you desire to pot do so 
as soon as the flowering is over, using a compost of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould or peat, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand. 

Treatment of Cyclamens (G. S. Russell).— vkk 
off tb£ premature blooms that are being pushed up by your 
Cyclamens, and repot the plants now, removing the greater 
part of the old soil. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand, will suit them well. In a cool green¬ 
house they will grow slowly, and if assisted with a little 
heat later on w ill flower at about the time you require, be 
careful not to overwater, particularly till the roots recover 
from the check of repotting. 

English and Spanish Irises(^ C »n*tanf A-;* 

-The pure seifs in the former are not numerous, iukUIu i'' 
are no yellow seifs as yet in commerce. The following ■'>r- 
good in the first group, and generally free or compara¬ 
tively so of flakes: Blanche Fleur, Grande Celeste, U 
Charmante, King of the Blues, Ruby, Simon, Argus, 
Duke of Richmond, and Clio. Mont Blanc and Mountain 
of Snow arc the best pure whites, while of the Spanish 
kinds, Blue Beautv, California, Cantab, Carmen, Catherma, 
Golden King, Prince of Orange, Leander, British Queen, 
and Blanche Superbe, the two last w hite flowered kinds, are 
the best. 

Madonna Lily ( Walsingham). — It would appear J ou 
ave not the true Madonna kind atoll, but one of theabor- 
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entrance, and also over the tops of the frames 
in place of the quilt, being so placed as to allow 
the Bees to pass between it and the frames. As 
soon as the hives arrive at their destination 
they should be placed on the site which they are 
to occupy, the perforated zinc should then be 
removed, and the quilts and roofs put on. 
Straw-skeps travel best in an inverted position, 
having cheese-cloth tied over to confine the 
Bees while admitting plenty of fresh air. Small 
wads of tissue-paper placed between the combs 
keep them steady while travelling.—S. S. G, 

The common Ringed Snake 

(IS. v. T. O).—The Ringed or Grass Snake lives 
chiefly upon frogs, mice, newts, young birds, 
etc., in search of which it glides along damp 
hedgo banks in the neighbourhood of water. It 
is an excellent swimmer, and from the peculiar 
construction of the lungs can remain under 
water for a length of time. This, no doubt, 
proves of great service to it in securing its food. 
It is easily tamed, and soon learns to know its 
master, allowing itself to be fed by hand. It 
sheds its skin several times during the year ; a 
rent opens in the neck, and the snake, by 
entangling itself in the thick Grass or bushes, 
creeps out of its skin, turning it inside out in the 
effort. Let your snakes have a good supply of 
damp Moss, Grass, or leaves in which to take 
shelter, and sufficient water to swim in.— 
S. S. G. 


buted some years ago. In all these no true flowers appear, 
these being replaced by the whitish bracts of which you 
send sample. The only remedy is to discard them as so 
much rubbish unworthy of the garden. The fact that the 
bulbs come to the surface and are quite heal thy-looking 
a sign for good in your case, and that the good white garden 
Lily would prove a success. As you have tried the present 
form it would be unwise to waste more years, and now is 
the best time to get fresh stock and replant. 

Carnations and thrips (M. A. TJ.— From tie 
description you give as to the dried-up condition ot jour 
Carnations, we assume that they are in poor, dry son. 
When soil is good and watering ls done freely, tnnps or 
aphis seldom give trouble. Your best course now is to gei 
all the beet shoots or growths on your plants proper^ 
layered, then, in October, you can lift them and bavetnem 
shifted into totally fresh soil. Carnations usually do wen 
in any good garden soil; but if it be poor and anai- 
low, then where the plants are to be grown the old sou 
should be taken out 18 inches deep, and be 
good turfv loam one half, the other half being goodaitcm 
garden soil. Mix with that a moderate dressing of old hot- 
bed manure and some soot and lime rubbish. It will »>eq 
your plants now if vou give them liberal waterings, unic^ 
vou have had plenty of rain. If so, the thnpswil] wo 
disappear. In hot weather no doubt the radiation from 
the soil is great. 

Roses with brown foliage (/. F. Dillvi 

standard Itoses have had a bad attack of one of the 
flies, or. rather, their larur. It is a most troublesome T* ■ 
The small slug-like larvm taper in width towards the up- 
They will stick like a leech to the underside of the foixa^ 
and unlesH destroyed will eat away all the colouring m • 
which causes the foliage to appear as though it nan 
scorched. They do not appear much before nudsumn - 
Another season watch carefully for any brown paw*- 
especially on the lower leaves. When detected. jo 11 , 
find one of these small insects uoderneatb the leai. x 
are easily caught, for they make no effort to e8Ca lr 1 _ re 
rarely And this insect upon the early, or, as thej are 

ungirai ito m 
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termed, the summer Roses. A good dressing of soot to the 
surface soil is an excellent preventive against insect pests. 
Give one dressing after pnining ; not a heavy application, 
but just enough to colour the soil. Other light applica¬ 
tions can follow at intervals of two or three weeks, especi¬ 
ally allowing some of the soot to float, as it were, among 
the foliage, afterwards syringing the latter with soft water 
If this were more often done, these pests would not trouble 
so much. 

Black 8pot upon Rose foliage (F Blanchard). 
—This disease upon Rose foliage is more generally found 
upon plants growing under glass where the atmosphere at 
night is somew’hat too humid. This can hardly he the 
case with plants outdoors this season. We have, however, 
noticed that plants budded upon the Manetti stock are 
more prone to it than those upon the seedling Brier, or 
upon their own roots. Judging, however, from the bloom 
bud enclosed, we should say your soil requires draining. 
There is too much stagnation about the rootB. Take the 
plants up carefully about end of October, heel them in 
UDder a north wall or hedge, previously cutting off all foli¬ 
age and extreme ends of shoots, then give the bed or 
border about 6 inches of drainage, such as broken brickbats, 
large pebbles, or clinkers. This drainage should be about 

2 feet below the surface. When returning th*' soil, add 
some well-decayed cow-manure, or fresh manure will do 
if no other is available, only do not allow it to come too 
near the roots when replanting. A little unslaked lime or 
chalk incorporated will be beneficial. Replant as soon os 
you have prepared the soil, taking care to trim the roots, 
especially any jagged end«. Also look carefully for any 
suckers,"supposing the bushes are budded ones. When 
pruning, cut the shoots back to within 3 inches or 4 inches 
of the ground. 

Preparing soil for Roses (M .).—This very neces 
ilsry w'ork is too often overlooked by the amateur, and 
where failures occur in nine cases out of ton it can be 
traced to planting in badly-prepared soil. If one is about 
to plant Roses in October and November, the bed or beds 
should be prepared during September at latest. As your 
soil is light and gravelly, you would do well to have it 
removed to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, and replace it with 
some good loam. We should prefer such soil as the first 
spadeful from a meadow that is about to be broken up for 
bnilding or other purposes. The Grass need not be removed, 
but take care to place it near the bottom. The subsoil 
lieing gravelly, it would be as well to put 2 inches or 

3 inches of cow-manure in the bottom of the bed, which 
will prevent water percolating away too rapidly in addition 
to affording a cool run for the roots of the Roses. As the 
new soil is placed in the beds, some cow-manure should lie 
incorporated, say, about one wheelbarrow load of manure 
to three of soil. Should you experience a difficulty in 
obtaining all new' loam, you might use some of the old 
soil in conjunction with the new. It not unfrequently 
happens that the staple soil is not ho very bad as one isapt 
to think. It wants w orking to admit air as well as the rain, 
but we should always advocate when making new beds for 
Roses the addition of some loam of a stiffish nature when 
possible to obtain it. 

Rose Mrs. W. J. Grant (Gtriad).—An you say 
Roses, as a rule, thrive very well in your district 
(Brecon), you w'ould most certainly be able to grow the 
above splendid Rose if you take the precaution to protect 
it in the winter. It should be treated much the same as a 
Tea Rose—that is to say, earth up the base of the plant 
with the ordinary garden mould in November, and, if the 
weather is at all severe, stick among the branches some 
dry Bracken Kern or evergreen toughs. This Rose repa} s 
anyone for all the taro he can give it. We should advise 
you to procure it either upon the Brier-stock, standard or 
dwarf, or upm the I)-* la Grifferaie-stock. It is very suc¬ 
cessful on either, but it does not last long upon the 
Manetti. If you can procure own-root plants, ho much the 
better. We have found the climbing form (which has 
quite lately been introduced) to be a very valuable Rose. 
It grows with extraordinary vigour, making shoots in a 
season quite 8 feet in length. If your district is not 
exposed to too much w-ind you would do well to have a 
few pillars of this climbing variety. Its flowers are 
equally as good as those of the dwarf form, and in addition 
you get three times the amount of blossom per plant. As 
you arc specially fond of this Rose, you would find it a 
grand sort to pot up and grow in cold-frames. Plants 
potted In October into *-inch pots and plunged in the 
frames, keeping the lights off until hard weather arrives, 
will flower finely about May if they arc pruned early in 
February. All that is needed is to prevent frost injuring 
the young shoots after pruning. The lights with, perhaps, 
a mat will protect the hard growth sufficiently against 
frost until pruning time arrives. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Making an evergreen blind (AinsbaX - For 
quick growth nothing can excel the Lombardy Poplar, but 
you evidently want something that is evergreen. In that 
case the very best thing is Spruce Fir, as it grows so 
rapidly when well cared for, ana in front may be planted, 
8 feet apart, Tbujopsis borealis gigantea, or Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, the latter for preference. We have seen the C. 
Lawsoniana growing to a height of 20 feet, and forming the 
most perfect breaks conceivable. It is dense, handsome, 
and needs little cutting. You would find evergreen Oaks 
grow slow ly and Rhododendrons long in getting to any 
considerable height. If you planted the Spruce Fir, or 
even Austrian Pines, at the back, and I^awsou’s Cupretsus 
in front, you could cut away the lower branches of the 
former as the others grow, for that would form from 
bottom to top the very best blind. Much depends on the 
height you desire to have. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes and Apples failing (It. From the 
appearance of your Grapes they seem to have been attacked 
by mildew, but it is quite impossible to assign any reason 
for failure without more particulars As regards the 
Apple, we suspect that the trees have been dry at the 
roots. You ought to have kept them w-ell watered if the 
weather was dry in addition to mulching them. Again, 
you may have allowed the tree to carry too heavy a crop 
which it was unable to perfect after being root pruned. 

Shrivelled Pears (Xocice).— The shrivelled or 
cracked samples of Pears sent are some of the worst we 
have seen. The variety may be a good one, but it is very 
doubtfuL We should adv^tie >amongst othe- things 
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that next spring the heads be cut off and then grafted 
with some good variety. But it may be possible to restore 
the trees, if the variety really be good, by lifting those 
more recently pUnted and replanting shallow, adding a 
dressing of manure over the soil. When replanted, the 
older ones may be root-pruned, then top-manured. There 
is, of course, the possibility that the bloom was in the 
spring injured by late frost, as even the little newly-formed 
fruits were so, and that caused them to be so shrivelled. 
Still, it does look as if the roots were at fault. 

Root-pruning fruit-trees (E. P. S.).— Root- 
pruning fruit-trees needs to be done with considerable 
care. Much also depends on the age of the trees. If very 
old or large, the root-pruning often necessitates the cutting 
of very large roots, and that is dangerous. If your trees 
are large, open a trench round them quite 8 feet from the 
steins, severing all roots clean to a depth of 3 feet, and 
grubbing under and cutting off any tnat strike down¬ 
wards, then refilling the trench. If the trees be younger, 
then open the trench at from 6 feet down to 3 feet from 
the stems. After filling up the trench fork over the top 
soil, then add and fork in a dressing of short manure, as 
that will encourage the trees to form surface roots. That 
is the great desideratum in root-pruning, as then the roots 
can be fed from the surface, and the wood is less gross and 
more fruitful 

Preserving Walnuts (Sunny South ).—Walnuts 
should be tested for ripeness in the autumn, and if it is 
found that the green husk parts freely from the shell, then 
the Nuts are ready for gathering. But the simplest plan 
is to get long sticks, and from high steps or ladders beat 
the tree over, as the ripest Nuts fail rapidly. The process 
may be repeated a week later, and then secure all the Nuts. 
Collect and put them into a heap for two or three days, 
covering them up. Then the husks will all part freely. 
The Nuts should then be put half a bushel at a time into a 
coarse sack, and being held by the bottom and mouth by 
two persons, be well run backward and forward to clean 
them. Pack the Nuts into large jars, sprinkling just a 
little salt amongst them, and tie down, standing in a dr}', 
cool place. Sometimes they are kept in brick vaults, 
12 inches deep and wide, then closely covered with slates, 
and on those 3 inches of soil. The best place for these 
vaults is on a border under a wall, looking south, where 
there is no great rainfall. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers failing (E. Langdmx).— From the ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves you send we think the plants have 
been allowed to be overrun with insects, as we found many 
green-fly and thrips on one of the leaves sent. You have 
evidently allowed the foliage to become too thick. You do 
not say whether the house was heated or cold, and if the 
latter, it is not to be wonderedatif the plantsfail as you say. 

Scalded Tomatoes (If. «/.).—Wc have examined 
the Tomatoes sent. Two were perfectly healthy, the ripe 
one being specially nice when eaten, the others showing 
yellowish spots that seem to be solely due to scalding. 
That is brought about when the fruits are in the morning 
damp with moisture because the house has been shut up 
close, and the hot sunshine scalds before they are dry. We 
think if you gather these fruits that you will not later find 
cause for complaint. 

Storing Potatoes (Lydd ).—Your best course in 
reference to your Up-to-Date and other main crop Potatoes 
will be to lift them so soon as the tops decay and the 
tubers appear to be matured. Probably, from the middle 
to the ena of September will be soon enough, as Potatoes 
always keep well in the groundup to the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Lift them on a dry day, and let them lie for an hour 
on the ground to dry before storing. Select all of good 
size, leaving the very small to boil for fowls, and those 
tubers that range from 21 oz. to 3 oz. for planting next 
vear. Store those in full light and air thinly, but away 
from frost. Then put all the larger eating tubers into a 
heap in your room, and cover them up with straw to 
exclude light. Keep them so for a month, then put them 
carefully into large boxes or flour-barrels. Keep in a cool, 
dark place from frost. 

Pea haulm and Bean stems (Sorth Lamlon).— 
The common use of Pea haulm is to hack or cut it so soon 
as the Peas are gathered and ere it becomes dried. I*t 
it lie in rows for a couple or three days to dry the pieces, 
then put it into a neat stack or rick for winter use. It 
makes capital bedding for cattle and pigs, and cows, w'hen 
it is sweet, will eat a good deal of it. When well har¬ 
vested it is also excellent cut into chaff with hay for 
horses. Broad Bean stalks have very little value. They 
will not do for fodder, being too acrid. They also, when 
dry, soon become brittle, and break to pieces. They may 
be thrown down in pig-styes or cattle-yards to tread into 
manure, or can be used to cover over Potato-pits or clamps, 
or other roots in very hard weather. The finest of the 
dried Beans should be saved for seed, and the smaller 
crushed fine and mixed with horse or pig food, or with 
soaked poultry food. 


*** Any oornmunioations respecting plants or fruit i 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkoks 
Illustrated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand. W.C. Hi 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— if. M. Allcroft.— Oxalis Peppci- 

- Buxton.— Bupleurunt protractuin. Native of the 

Mediterraneum region, where it is common.- li. P.— 

Very much resembles an old variety named Jewel, raised 

many years ago by the late Mr. Laxton.- Mona.— 1, 

Phlebodium aureuin; 2, Aspleniutn Nidus-avis.- 

F. Lamb.— The common Truffle- Surah.— Clematis 

ititegrifolia var.- Minx Holland —Flower quite fallen to 

pieces and rotten.- Kathleen Poet —Platycodon grandi- 

florum.- Mrv. Dmccll .—White flower, Omphalodcs lini- 

folia ; blue, Phacelia tanacetifolift.- A. Mills. —I, Cer¬ 

tainly not the Old Clove, the height being too great, but 
it is a good thing and worth growing ; No. 2 is more like 
the old Clove. Anon.—Flowers in small box with card¬ 
board label: 1, Francoa ramoea; 2, Achillea ptarinica 
fl -pi. ; 3, (Enothera missourieneis ; 4, Goat’s Rue (Galega 

officinalis).- E. If .—Weigela rosea.- R. G. IF. R .— 

1, Potentilla aiubigua ; 2, Campanula graudis alba.- 

B. <1- S .—The Blue Throat Wort (Tracheliura cceruleum). 
-A. E. —Specimens too shrivelled to identify. You ought 


to send in a tin box, the one sent being crushed to pieces. 

- E. C. Xieholetts.— Your Fern is Cyrtomium falcatum. 

It has been attacked by thrips. Use the X.L. All Fumi- 

gator, and you will soon clear off this pest.- Quick.— 

Cannot name Grasses unless you send us some flowers. 

- Spirtra.— The plant you send is the Goat’s Beard 

(Spiraea Aruncus). You are treating it too well. It is a 
native plant, which w ill grow anywhere in a wet ditch, or 
where the soil is moit-t. 

Names Of fruit.— S. H Creagh.— Apples: 1, Car¬ 
lisle Codliu ; 2, AJfriston ; 3, Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Fanner's Daughter.—We know of nothing that would 

help you in any way.- E. Pragnell. —The bulb you send 

is evidently that ofLiliuni candidum (The Madonna Lily). 
It has been attacked by the disease now so common, and 
for which no cure has yet been found. Several notes have 

appeared in recent numbers as to this disease.-- 

H. IF. Elliott.— Exercise a little patience. It will bloom 
as it gets older. The Wistaria never blooms until it irels 
well established.— -James Heal?/.— Alternant heras are 
best propagated in the spring. They must have a tem¬ 
perature of not less than 55 dcg». to 00 degs. during the 

winter. They arc not raised from seed.- If. Luckham. 

—There are too many of the colour flowers of which you 
send. What you ought to strive for in raising seedlings 
are good self-coloured flowers which do not split the calyx. 
-— Sea w fell.— Not equal to others now in cultivation. 
Unfortunately it lias a burst calyx, which is all against it. 

- J. A. Jnylist.— The caterpillar is not the cause of your 

Carnations failing. The varieties you send have burst the 
calyx. In the ease of the old Clove this always happens. 
This bursting of the calyx is more pronounced in some 
years than others, and some kinds always have burst 
calyces. Only those which are “ non-bursters ” should be 

grown.- M. L.— See reply to Major re “ Moving Calo- 

chorti,” in our issue of July 28, p. 283.- Alex.—Sec reply 

to “ A. J. T.” re “ Growing Smilax "in our issue of June 3<>, 

p. 220.- M. E. A.—The Campanulas you mention can be 

had from Mr. Amos Perry, Winehmore Hill, I/ondon, N. 

- W. L. Chapman.— See reply to “Reader” in this 

week’s issue, p. 327.- Fauyh-a-Ballagh.—See reply to 

“ R. A. D.,” p. 320.- Lara.— Get “Vines and Vine Cul¬ 

ture,” by A. F. Barron, price 5s. ; free, by post, 5s. lid. 

- W. Scott.— We fear in such a shaded position you will 

be unable to grow any flowering plants. The best things 
for you to try will lie the hardy Ferns, all of which should 
rlo well in such a position.- Thomas Settle. —Lee’s Pro¬ 

lific Black is the best Black Currant. Any fruit-tree nur¬ 
seryman can supply this. Plant as soon as you can get 

the trees from the nursery.- K. B. II .—See reply to 

W. Jlillier as to “Dividing Auriculas," in our issue of 

July 7, p. 245.- Peebleshire.—Wc fear that plants which 

rabbits will not attack are very few, and the safest way is 
to surround the garden with wire, or kill down the rabbits. 
You can buy the weed-killer more cheaply than you can 

make it.- Arnold J. Taylor.—Yea, we haveseen it before. 

It isonly a malformation, and of no value.-IF. Heather. 

—See reply on “Growing Cardoons” to “ Wales,” in our 

issue of July 21, p. 272.- C.—' The next issue of “ Hardy 

Flowers” will, we hope, embrace many plants hitherto 
omitted. “ The English Flower Garden ” is now published 
at about half the price usually charged for such finely- 
illustrated works, and a cheaper edition is not to be looktd 

for at the present.- R. X. X.— 1, Vittadenia triloba, now- 

known as Erigeron mucronatus, is quite hardy in England, 
and can be obtained from any hardy plant grower; 
2, Kindly send flowers of the Calceolaria you mention, and 
then we can help you ; 3, Clay s Fertiliser can lie used as 
you suggest, but be careful not to exceed the quantities 

advised.-IFc*/ Meath and S. G. //.—See the article on 

“ Growing Seakale ” in our issue of June 2, p. 18b, which 

can be had from the Publisher.- S. G. H.— IiCave the 

tops of the Raspberry-canes, but thin out all the cant s 
that have borne fruit, leaving only four or five to ‘raeh 

stool.- Ignoramus. —Your Peach-tree is attacked by 

mildew ; the variety you name, Royal George, being more 
liable to it than any other. The best cure is to dust it w ell 
with sulphur, this being the best remedy for the disease. 
- W. A. Sewell.— Let the Pluin-trees alone, only thin¬ 
ning out any cross branches, and where they are too thick. 
Prune the Gooseberries when the leaves have fallen. You 
can layer Strawberries now. but it is full late. You ought 
to have had them layered in time to be able to plant out 
now, and thus get a crop next year. Apply to Amos 

Perry, Winehmore Hill, N.- G. P. O. —1, Yes, the Rose 

may be grown os you suggest; 2, The plants you mention 
will succeed if the overhead shade is not too heavy ; 3, Sow 

the seed now if you can.- Willie Rcntx .—Kindly say 

w hat Anemone you refer to.- A. J. Briart.— The judges 

did quite right in both cases. The Scabious is S. atro- 

purpurea. The Rhubarb is a vegetable.- Devonshire 

Cream.— Any good Rose grower ought to be able to supply 
the Rose you refer to, and the other plant a good tree 
nurseryman can always supply or get it for you. 

Other queries next week.- E. A. Holton. —Tecoma jas- 

minoides blooms duriug the summer months.- Bee. — 

Please semi a specimen of the plant with the insect on it. 
We cannot say what it may be. Your Maiden-hair Fern 
has been allowed to get dry at the roots, hence the trouble. 
It ought to be dried off a little, and then when it starts 

into fresh growth be repotted-- Xorth Lins.— Any fruit- 

tree nurseryman will supply the Currants you refer to. 
You can use the roapsuds in the winter as well. It is not 
unusual for Apple-trees to produce blooms so late as thin. 

- Ignoramus. —You may prick them out in the open, 

then in the spring removing to their permanent quarters. 

- R. G. IF. R. — Wc have found that mice in several 

cases have been the culprits, and very possibly the same 
has happened in your case. 

Catalogues received. -Cooper, Taber and Co., 

Southwark-strcet, S. E. — Wholesale Bulb Catalogue. - 

W. Cut bush and Soil, Highgatc, N .--Bulb Catalogue. - 

Harland P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass., U S.A.— Fine, Hardy 
American Bulbs and Plants, and Directions for Growing 

Ginseng (Aralia tjuingnefolia). -Iiaagc and Schmidt.— 

List oj Flower Bulbs and Boots for 1000 -Little and 

Ballantyne, Carlisle —Bulb Catalogue for 11)00. -E. II. 

Kreloge and Son, Haarlem, Holland.— List of Dtitch Bulbs 

for 11*00. -Sutton and Son*, Reading.— List of Bulbs for 

10<s a -Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 

List of Bulbs and Other Flowering Rgotf, Autumn , 1000. 
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SflNI- 
•TaRY 

WASHABLE 


DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED) 

A NEW SANITARY 
. . . WATER PAINT, 

Has Great Advantages, 

SOME OF WHICH ARE AS FOLLOWS : — 

It sets hard, Kills Vermin, and 
Disinfects. 

It is washable in 3 weeks, does 
not scale, and can be Painted or 
Varnished. Made in two qualities, 
for inside and outside work. 

It is made in Dark Rich Shades as 
well as in Light Tints, contains no 
Lead, and does not Turn Black. 

It only requires the addition of 
Water to make it ready for use, so 
that anybody can apply it. 

It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, 
and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 

It makes an excellent Shading for Green¬ 
houses. the inside quality lasting about 9 
months, the outside quality several years. 

Sold by Leading Chemists, Drysalters A Ironmongers, 
and Manufactured by— 

SISSONS BROS. & Co., Ltd., 

HULL, 

from whom Samples, Shade Card, and other 
particulars can be obtained. 



J NEW PATENT 

Greenhouse BOILERS 

The Special Merita of a Boiler are- 

1.—Long Burning. 

2.- Even Temperature. 
3,-No Trouble. 

In these particulars our 
• 'ST 1 Boilers are altogether be- 
17 fond competition. 

Sf 3 Guaranteed Mini* 

R' mum Burning, 

12 Hours. 

Unsatisfactory Boilers can 
B|§? be replaced in an hour’s 
work without moving the 

old pipea 

I , Extracts frem LetUrt 

L AIIWM g received:— 

11 The Stove is a wonder and in every way satisfactory. ' 

" It had been burning 18 hours, and with a little raking 
up was coon burning as well as the rest." 

“ I can go to bed without the slightest anxiety, feeling 
certain that all will go right." 

Our Boilers can be obtained through all Ironmongers 
and Builders, but for prices and particulars apply In the 
first instance to— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

66, Vlotorla St., WESTMINSTER, S.W, 

\j\] ANTfiD. — Slow - combustion BOfLER 
v » STOVE for grceuhomje. to heat al-oul 10 feet. 4-lmh 
in|K\ b«]f-containing. iJrbribkvvork reuuired —BEDFORD. 

*• bf*(£ifQ o | Q 


v " STOVE for greenhouse. to heat about 
|nK, telf-containing. iJTLm:kvvork rc<inim| 
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JOHN P. WHITE, XL ALL 



DESIDERATUM 


JUU I UI1 I OWL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH 


The Pyghtle Works, 

B H D F O H 13. 


VAPORISING 


FUMIGATOR 

(PATENT). 

COMPOUND FOR USING 
IN THE FUMIGATORS. 

Prepared in Bond from Duty-free Tobacco, by Special Per¬ 
mission of the Hon. Board of H.M. Customs. 

REDUCED PRICES. 

Bottle. Enough for cub. ft. Bottle. Enoughfor cub. f * 

No. 1 .. 40,000 .. 20 - I No. 4 6,000 21 

! :: nXS :: ‘III : 8 :: ’’ U. 

FUMIGATORS 

(Will last fop years). 

To do 5,000 cubic feet of apace at a time, 2'» each. 

To do 2,000 cubic feet, 1 9 wh. 

XL ALL INSECTICIDES for syringing, spraying, 
dipping, or sponging. 

XL ALL MANURES for every purpose, grand sped- 

ality for Tomatoes, from 6d. per tin. 

Send for full Price List of the Celebrated XL ALL 
Specialities. To be had from the Horticultural Trade 
throughout the United Kingdom. If any difficulty in oblate- 
ing please write to the Manufacturer— 

G. H. RICHARDS, 

128, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.f. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 


Ttc “Peacock” design. 


JON 


£S * attWOOD 

S T O U R B R I PGE> 
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OBBT8ANTH1MUKB. 

NOTES FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
Tub question of bud-retaining is the all-impor¬ 
tant item of culture at this season, and to secure 
the buds at a time best suited to the peculiari* 
ties of each sort is worth striving after. A few 
days in the date of retaining the buds of some 
varieties make a considerable difference in the 
bloom when fully developed. From about the 
third week of August and onwards for ten days 
the bulk of the midseason Japanese varieties 
should have their buds retained, and if a proper 
system of culture has been observed all through 
the spring and summer, there is no reason 
whatever why the buds Bhould not be forth¬ 
coming during this somewhat limited period. 
A mid-season Chrysanthemum flowers in a 
natural manner during the earlier half of Novem¬ 
ber, and as it is well-known the majority of 
the plants are usually in perfect form at that 
time, readers will be quick to appreciate the 
force of these remarks regarding the approxi¬ 
mate date at which the buds should be retained. 
As an illustration of what the midseason sorts 
are, it may be of assistance to mention a few of 
the more popular. Mme. Carnot and G. J. 
Warren (yellow Mme. Carnot) are two striking 
examples, and probably aro to be found in most 
collections. Edwin Molyneaux, the rich crimson 
and gold flower; Mrs. White Bonham, Nellie 
Pockett, Surpasse Amiral, Simplicity, Mrs. 
(i. W. Palmer, N.C.S. Jubilee, and Matthew 
Hodgson should servo to make known the type 
of plant coming under the heading of mid¬ 
season varieties. It is just possible that 
many buds of these plants have already been 
retained, but it is hoped for the satisfaction 
of the grower that they have only very 
recently been secured. When securing the bud 
do not break away each of the shoots surround¬ 
ing it at one time. This must be done with 
rather more care than is usual, and that the 
best interests of the plant may be served 
detach one shoot each day. By following this 
simple rule the bud will be seen to be swelling, 
and no serious check to its progress in develop¬ 
ment can therefore follow when the surrounding 
shoots are removed in this careful manner. 
There is no better time for securing the buds 
than the early hours of the morning or in the 
cool of the evening. The shoots are very brittle 
at these times, ana may bo broken off with ease. 
Personally, I w'ould rather do this work in the 
evening, as the soft dews aro so beneficial in 
preventing any check being experienced. 

During the last week of August buds of all 
the Japanese sorts should be retained, although 
the late October-flowering varieties are better 
served if their buds be retained at that time. 
The Japanese blooms need a* long period in 
which to develop, as they contain innumerable 
florets. Buds retained later than the period 
just referred to run a great risk of opening 
ultimately with an eye, and blossoms of this 
kind for exhibition frie "valueless, abd for 
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conservatory decoration they are less attractive. 
A few of the incurved varieties should have 
their buds retained during the third or fourth 
week of August, notable varieties under this 
heading being Chas. H. Curtis, Major Bonaffon, 
The Egyptian, Duchess of Fife, C. B. Whitnal, 
Mrs. J. Gardiner, Miss Phyllis Fowler, and 
J. Agate. Buds of most of the incurved sorts 
are J>est retained during the first week in 
September. After the buds are secured it is 
important that the shoots be tied in an upright 
position, this ensuring to a large extent an even 
development of the bud, without which blooms 
of high quality cannot be obtained. 

Ripening the wood is another item of culture 
which demands our attention during tho next 
month to Bix weeks. For this reason pains 
should be taken to tie each shoot out in such a 
manner that full advantage may be gained from 
sun and air. The Japanese kinds aro more 
particular in this respect than aro other types 
of the Chrysanthemum, and unless the growths 
are well ripened it is useless to expect to get 
large, deep olooms from tho buds secured with 
so much pains earlier in the season. If by any 
chance the plants are somewhat crowded in tho 
rows, it would be wise to rearrange them, giving 
each plant ample space for the growths to be tied 
out. It is also advantageous to arrange the 
plants in their order of height, this preventing 
the shading of one plant by another, and at the 
same time giving the plants in their summer 
quarters quite a pleasing and neat finish. The 
surface soil in the pots should be kept free from 
weeds, and in removing the latter observe the 
greatest care that the soil be as little disturbed 
as possible. Earwigs are very troublesome at 
this period, more particularly where the plants 
are standing in confined quarters, and where, 
too, they arc surrounded with shrubs and trees. 
Pieces of Beanstalks, inverted pots with paper 
or hay placed in them, and any other well- 
known device for trapping them should be per¬ 
sistently used. Inspect the traps in the morn¬ 
ing, shaking them over a vessel of very hot 
water. Feed regularly and often when the pots 
are full of roots, using at this time soot-water 
alternately with liquid-manure; and to flush 
the air passages of the soil a copious supply of 
clear water Bhould be occasionally given. 

_ E. G. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—TOP-DRESSING 
THE PLANTS, ETC. 

(Reply to F. E. Corsmk.) 

You speak of some of your plants being 7 feet 
high, and say that most of them developed the 
“ crown ”-bud, which we assume to be the first 
crown-bud, about a mouth ago. That being so, 
the second “crown’’-buds should soon be 
making their appearance, and we should not be 
in the least surprised if several of them have not 
already developed the bud you should certainly 
retain. There is little doubt that you will be 
able to secure all the buds before the end of 
August, and if you do your prospect of getting 
really first-class flowers is very bright. In most 
cases you will find that second crown-buds 
develop at any time between a month and six 
weeks after the first crown-buds are removed, 


the exceptions to this rule being quite a small 
number among those now cultivated. Regarding 
Top-dressing, many growers disagree with 
the practice. If, however, you have plenty 
of room left in the top of your pots, and 
are prepared to observe the greatest care when 
watering, you may proceed to top-dress your 
plants without delay. Top-dressing is advan¬ 
tageous only when the roots of the plants are 
visible on the surface, and wo should hesitate to 
treat plants thus unlesB we were first satisfied 
that they were able to appreciate it. Tho com¬ 
post suitable for top-dressing Bhould be similar 
to that used at tho time of final potting, but 
using a double quantity of manures. This, as a 
rule, is of a rich and lasting character, and con¬ 
tains all the constituents that go to build up 
the plant. The compost should bo placed on 
the surface with tho hands, pressing this down 
firmly yet gently, and when completed should 
be watered with clear water from a fine-rosed 
can. This must be repeated each time the 
plant gets dry, and until the top-dressing is 
quite firm. Water may then be applied in the 
usual way. If it is not possible to top-dress 
owing to the present pots being full of soil, a 
ridge may be built up all round the rim of the 
pot with narrow strips of turfy loam, filling in 
the centre with the compost, as suggested for 
the other plants. We alluded above to tho 
need of observing tho greatest care when 
watering plants which have been top-dressed. 
The reason for this note of warning is that 
growers are frequently misled into watering the 
lants when they see the surface of the top- 
ressing presenting a dry appearance. Not 
infrequently the ball of earth underneath is 
quite moist, and when treated to a copious 
watering under such conditions soon gets into a 
bad way. On this account, therefore, growers 
should rap or tap the pots before applying water 
in any form, and if the pots give off a distinct 
ring they may rest assured the plant is in a 
condition to beneiit by a copious watering. On 
tho other hand, should a dull sound follow the 
rapping, pass on to the next plant denoting its 
need by its bell-like sound. This may seem a 
small matter to some, but in the observance of 
the simple rule just mentioned many have been 
able to trace some of their success. 


Heliotropes for cutting.— Those who 
have been used to Heliotropes grown in pots can 
form little idea of how luxuriantly they grow 
and continue to flower when planted out in goed 
soil in the open air, for they push up shoots 
from the base that are soon covered with great 
heads of bloom. Directly these are cut they 
push up again, and a few plants will yield 
enough to supply a family. The darkest varie¬ 
ties are the most popular, and the perfume is 
delightful. This is the time to propagate stock 
for next season. {Select tho little shoots that 
have no bloom buds, and after preparing them 
in the usual way, insert them round the edge of 
pots filled with fine, sandy soil. Give a good 
soaking of water and set them in a close frame 
shaded from sunshine. .Syringe morning and 
evening, and they will be rooted in a fortnight. 
-J. G„ Qotporl. 
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loved moisture at the other. Some of the hardy 
Primulas, and also the hardy Cyclamens, do 
excellently in the cooler portion. The dear, 
distinct yellow of CEnothera macrocarpa added 
to the effect. Stonecrops and Rockfoils of the 
choicer kinds are to be found in this border, 
together with the beautiful blue Lithospermum 
prostratum. 

In autumn, the leafless flowers of the many 
hundreds of Colohicums appear throughout the 
length and breadth of the edging. The last 
bulbs of the year are these, and far too seldom 
grown—the last bit of colour, if we except the 
bright orange calyces of the Winter Cherry. 

This edging is very carefully attended to, all 
dead flowers being removed, and all seed-vessels 
not especially wanted cut off. Well-prepared 
soil is added in the autumu round the crowns of 
the plants, and, where necessary, a top-dressing 
of soot or other manure given. Watering 
during a long drought is never neglected, though 
never given unless absolutely necessary. Old 
plants that have become unsightly and 
straggling are removed, and young plants put 
in to take their places. In eases of death by 
frost and bare places resulting, the spaces are 
tilled with double flowering l’ortulacas, if in a 
warm and sunny spot. II the places desired to 


ground by inserting in fine soil in a 
quarter in August or September. ] 


v EDGINGS AND DWARF PLANTS. 

In many gardens dwarf plants are very much 
neglected. I believe that one reason for this lies 
in the fact that the generality of edgings are 
composed of Box. It is difficult to plant behind 
it plants of a few inches in height, and the 
result is that they are often passed over 
entirely. Even where a border touches the 
Grass, Tufted Tansies are often the only plants 
used. 

I would suggest, as a plan for many a peren¬ 
nial border, and in a small garden, especially 
where there is no room for a rock-garden proper, 
making what may be called a stone edging. It 
would prove exceedingly interesting. One such 
that I have seen was very effective, and elicited 
more attention and care from its owner than all 
the rest of tho border. This edging ranged 
from 2 feet to 2^ feet in width, and the pieces of 
sandstone that helped to form it w’ero very 
few. A few plants of taller growth, such as 
Genius, Aquilegia, Spanish Iris, ami Iceland 
Poppies, but with thin and light stems, grew 
through and among the dwarfer plants. These 
seemed to draw the border and the edging 
together, and to give the necessary variety of 
height and form. The edging in question was 


PROPAGATING PINKS. 

The propagation of the Pink is effected by a 
variety of means, each and all having their 
advocates. Perhaps the most common way is 
by taking cuttings, or what are more generally 
known as pipings, striking these in pots of fine 
sandy soil. Others adopt the more rough-and- 
ready, though I do not think so satisfactory, 
plan of dividing old clumps into tiny tufts and 
planting these out in well-prepared beds where 
they are to flower. These separated portions 
root fairly quickly from the base and produce a 
good many blooms the following season. The 
best plants, however, I ever had were rooted by 
simply layering in the same way as Carnations. 
A little extra time and care are needed, as the 
old clumps aro somewhat dense and need thin¬ 
ning out, so as to allow of the tine leafy, sandy 
soil being worked in and the knife used. 8omo 
who require only a few’ plants place soil round 
the old clumps and layer only from the edges. 
Stems having several healthy growths on are 
selected, and thus fine stocky plants are secured 
for early autumn transplanting. layering is 
best done when the plants are two years old, 
before the growths become crowded, and the 
sooner after flowering the better. For cuttings, 
a frame or handlight behind a north wall is the 
best, and it is imperative that plenty of coarse 
sand or road-grit be mixed with the comport. 
The cuttings should be frequently examined, 
as sometimes slugs and snails attack then). 
Pinks do very well and have a very pretty 
effect in the front row’s of mixed hardy borders, 
but both plants and bloom are often seen in au 
indifferent state owing to an impoverished con¬ 
dition of the soil. When planting fresh stock 
in such positions, I like to take out a good spit 
of the old soil and replace with some new loamy 
compost. Old gardeners used to bestow much 
time and labour on Pinks. I knew' one w’ho 
grew all his plants on a west border in beds. 
He used a rather light compost, and always 
mixed abundance of good leaf-mould and grit 
w’ith if, in which the plants did splendidly'. He 
attributed great importance to early propaga 
tion. I remember the grand beds he had of the 
old white Pink. The improved sorts, Mr. 
Sinkins and Her Majesty, are fine solid flowers 
and soon till the basket, but the old w’hite ia 
charming w hen well grown. J. 


NOTES ON PYRETHRUMS. 

Hardy plants are faBt taking a hold on the 
affections of all garden lovera. One does not 
need to go far to find the reason, for beautiful 
as many of the tender, half-hardy, or hardy 
annuals are, they are now being displaced by 
the many beautiful hardy perennials which have 
lately been brought into prominence. The 
amateur gardener begins to tire of the struggle 
to grow' unsuitable subjects. For years he has 
tried in his crowded little greenhouse or frame 
to keep over from one season to another the 
many beautiful varieties of plants which require 
such help, and in many cases require heat aa 
well. How often has he had to lament plants 
killed by frost, or his oil-lamp has gone wrong, 
and a whole house full of plants has been 
destroyed. Now we have at our disposal the 
many grand perennials, the enthusiast finds 
he has plants of equal beauty, w’hich do not 
require naif the attention, and are perfectly 
hardy. The aim of everyone, however small 
his garden is, is to obtain flowers for cutting, 
and of course ho cannot dispense with some 
annuals. Sweet Peas, for instance, could not 
be done without. Amongst the perennial we 
have many grand flowers for this purpose, and 
amongst these Pyrethruma must almost he 
placed first, they are so easily cultivated. 
Commencing to flower in May they continue till 
July. Then if they are cut down they will 
produce another grand lot of blooms in the 
autumn. The flowers are not injured by sun or 
rain, and in form and colouring the double 
varieties almost rival the Aster and Chrysan¬ 
themum, and the single varieties are veritable 
coloured Marguerites, w'hile the foliage is also 
very elegant. The cheapest best w’ay to 
raise a stock of these beautiful plants is to 
obtain a packet of seed from a reliable teedB» ian 
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An edjfinj,' of white Pink Her Majesty. From a photograph sent by Dr. Chown, Townahend, Hajle. 


a long one, and many choice dwarf plants were 
used. For spring display many dwarf bulbs 
w’ere utilised ; Crocuses, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
grew among clumps of Aubrietia, Gentiana 
acaulia, and the brilliant yellow Alysoum. For 
a later display there were beautiful and W'ell- 
grow’n tufts of Dianthus neglectus. The bright 
rone flowers of this were delightfully brilliant in 
tho fore front of a clump of Gladiolus The 
Bride. Pale mauve and w'hite Tufted Pansies 
! pread themselves to meet the beautiful blue of 
Linum uarbonnense. Perhaps the gems of this 
rockery border were the Rock Roses. Their 
beautiful blossoms give character to any border 
in which they are planted. The soil must have 
suited them, for when I saw' them they were a 
mass of bloom. Close beside them were groups 
of Lychnis Haageana and the small white Hair- 
bell. One portion of this edging was slightly 
raised, and it had been necessary to build it up 
somewhat. The stones, however, were already 
overhung with masses of the drooping Phlox 
reptaiiB. No rock garden, whose owner prizes 
a mass of beautiful colour during the month of 
May, should be without this or other forms 
of dwarf Phloxes. One end of this border was 
hot and dry, the other cool and moist, and much 
care and attention had been given toplacing the 
run-1 ning plants atone end, and those that 


be filled are cooler and moister, they are filled 
with the annual and dw'arf CEnothera triloba. 

In a border such as this something should be 
in flower from early spring to late autumn, and 
beautiful harmonies in colour may be attained 
with care and forethought. F. Wells. 

- The Pinks make an excellent edging for 

beds and borders. Although their flowering 
period is rather short, the white varieties 
make a fine display when in bloom. But more 
valuable perhaps than the flow'ers is the lovely 
grey-green “ grass,” which is very beautiful the 
w'hole year through. Her Majesty is one of the 
large-flow’ered Pinks, pure w’hite, deliciously 
scented, and very free, with long, wiry sterns. 
It is valuable for cutting at a time when white 
flowers are scarce in the border. The plants in 
the illustration W’ere planted as rooted pipings 
6 inches apart in September, 1898, ana the 
photograph was taken in June, 1900, when 
large demands had already been made upon the 
flow'ers for cut blooms. The soil is heavy, but 
w'ell manured. After two or three years the 
edging requires to be renewed, as it takes on a 
ragged appearance owing to the old stems be¬ 
coming bare of foliage towards the base, and by 
that time it will be necessary to check the en¬ 
croachment upon border and path. The cut¬ 
tings or pipings are easily rooted ip the open 
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a lovely refined flower. The blossoms are abso¬ 
lutely white, the form exquisite, and its freedom 
of flowering unquestionable, 
the vigour of Sadie Burp» 
is a grand varied 
Henderson, which has been regarded with great 
favour during recent years. 


rose. It is a very large flower, wonderfully 
profuse, each spray developed with a stout, 
erect footstalk of good length, and it is also one 
of the most fragrant of Sweet Peas. The con¬ 
stitution is robust, and the plants are particu¬ 
larly bushy, Triumph is another grand flower, 
though rather inclined to sport. The standards 
are typical in their erect character, and these 
are of a bright orange-pink ; the wings white, 
slightly flushed a delicate purple. This, again, 
is one of the largest flowers, individual blos¬ 
soms sometimes measuring over an inch acro?s. 
The plant, too, is free and robust. Sweet Peas 
of a lavender colour are many, and several of 
them are very much alike. Lad}' Griael Hamil 
ton ie one of the best examples of those of 
hooded form, the standards curling over evenly 
ami prettily. The raiser describes it as a 
“beautiful shining pale lavender,’' which 
hardly gives a correct idea of its colour : it is 
more of a pale bluish-lavender. As a contrast 
in form to the last named. New Countess is a 
good representative. This is a flow'er of ex¬ 
quisite form, with erect standards, and of a 
similar colour to that last mentioned. This 
variety impressed me very favourably, both on 
account of its splendid form and colour as well 
as its robust and free-ttow’ering character. 

Navy Blue is the best of the blue sorts, this 
being a deep blue flower with erect standaids, 
and is also very free-flow’ering. It is one of the 
most robust, with a bushy style of growth, and 
continues in blossom a long time. There is aho 
a Navy Blue of Burpee’s, w T ith blossoms of a 
deeper and purer shade of blue. The constitu¬ 
tion and habit of this plant, however, as seen so 
far this season, leave something to be desired 
It may improve. Of Emily Eckford too much 
cannot be said. It is undoubtedly the best of 
its colour. This is of a well marked co*rulean 
tint, the standards being sufiusod with reddish- 
mauve. This may also be classed as one of the 
finest and best. A variety named Colonist, a 
soft lilac flower of large size, with sprays of 
blossoms often developing three on each stem, is 
the l>est of its colour and worthy of a place in 
most selections. Of the maroon-coloured flowers 
Block Knight is a fine sort, this being a deep 
maroon self, with clear and shining erect stan¬ 
dards, and blossoms of good form. The flowers 
are produced on long, stout, erect footstalks. 
Stanley also is a grand flower, and perhaps a 
trifle brighter in colour than that last mentioned. 


and sow it some time in the spring—April is a 
good time—in pots or in the open ground. The 
seedlings should be transplanted early into 
well prepared beds. With this treatment some 
will even throw up a few blooms in the autumn, 
and all will be large flowering plants the follow¬ 
ing spring, and will provide a wealth of cut 
blooms, which last when cut from ten to 
fourteen days. A few coal-ashes placed round 
the crowns in early spring will protect them 
from slugs, which are very partial to the young 


It appears to lack 
we, but all the same it 
A third white is Emily 


The notch in the 
standards is a blemish to many, and although it 
is a very beautiful and refined flower, it does 
not attain to the standard of those already men¬ 
tioned. It is also less robust. Those of a bril¬ 
liant shade of colour are well represented by 
Salopian, which is a gli 
which there 


glorious shade of colour of 
is no equal in the Sweet Peas. 
Catalogues describe this as rich mulberry-crim¬ 
son, and in certain lights this is appareirt, but 
when flowering in the border it has a scarlet- 
crimson shade. The blossoms are large, of good 
form, and it is also free-flowering. Its consti¬ 
tution is one of the very best. Mars is another 
grand sort, and with this variety it is possible 
to obtain blooms of phenomenal size. Its large, 
erect standards of bright fiery-crimson ami 
equally good wings stamp it as one of the very 
best flowers of this colour, ami regarding sub¬ 
stance of the blossoms, it cannot be surpassed. 
Its length of flower-stalk, and the consistent 
manner of developing three blooms on each 
spray, together with its profuse character, place 
this variety in the front rank. A variety 
unequalled for garden decoration is Firefly. The 
blossoms are not over-large, nor are the flower- 
stalks long. Its colour may be described as 
intense glow'ing crimson, and this, together with 
its free display, gives it a foremost position where 
a bright effect in the garden is theobject aimed at. 
Gorgeous, too, is a distinct and taking flower, 
owing to the unique colour of its blossoms. The 
erect standards are of an orange-salmon colour, 
with wings of a deeper shade of the same 
colour. Linder certain atmospheric conditions 
the standards become scalded or bleached, thus 
materially affecting their value both for cutting 
and for the garden. When in proper condition it 
is very fine and well deserves a place in this 
selection in consequence of its rich colour. It 
is less robust than many, and does not grow 
quite so tall. Those of a rose colour are well 
represented by Prince of Wales. This is a 
kind of more than ordinary merit, developing 
three to four large, handsome blossoms of an 
intense rose colour on each flower-stalk. It is 
one of the best seifs, and on account of its free 
display and its splendid 
vigour should be included 
in the smallest selection. 

lightly flushed crimson, 


The Foam-flower (Tiarella nordifolia) as an 
edging plant. (See pa^e 3114.) 


shoots. For those who prefer to purchase the 
named varieties, autumn is a good time to get 
them, or any time in March or April; in fact, 
they can be readily planted almost all the year 
round if the weather is favourable. A good 
selection at moderate prices is the following— 
Double varieties : Aphrodite, large, pure white ; 
Captain Nares, deep purplish-crimson : J. N. 
Twerrly, purple-carmine, tinted scarlet ; La 
Yestale, blush white ; Marquis of Bute, deep 
rose-pink; Melton, crimson-scarlet; Pericles, 
bright yellow ; Cleopatra, white, yellow centre. 
Single varieties; Aladdin, pure white; coecinea, 
rich reddish-purple ; Mrs. Batoman Brown, 
rich carmine-crimson ; Rev. W. Cuff, deep 
pink ; Oohroleuea, sulphur-yellow ; Mrs. Harold 
Barnett, bright rose; Goring, rosy pur plo ; and 
Neptune, maroon. 'There are many other tine 
newer varieties, but the prices run high. 

Wiachuter. H. V. Vokf.m. 


SWEET PEAS. 

A SELECTION OF THE BF.ST SORTS. 

Tiif. Sweet Pea has received more than the 
u-»ual share of attention during the present 
season, the bi centenary celebration of its 
introduction into this country probably 
accounting for this. The celebration was very 
much talked about, but it is very doubtful 
whether after all an impetus to its extended 
culture will be the result of the big show and 
other functions connected therewith. The 
blossoms of the Sweet Pea will always be 
popular, and what is chiefly needed at this 
time is a careful selection of the best and 
most distinct sorts, by these means enabling 


is not heavy and retentive, may with advantage 
sow in the open in the autumn, by these means 
ensuring a display much earlier than would be 
the case with plants raised in heat in spring. 
For many reasons it is important that the list 
l>e reduced, as few’ growers can find accommo¬ 
dation for more than a dozen or two dozen sorts, 
and within this number it is possible to embrace 
the cream of the sort9 now’ in commerce. Of 
white sorts 1 would, without hesitation, give 
the premier position to Sadie Burpee. This is 
a very handsome flower of recent introduction, 
und w’hen compared with other popular whites 
stands out distinctly from them all. Although 
the blossoms are large, the}' are also beautifully 
refined, the standards have a very clear 
circular outline, and the wings are daintily 
tinted pale brown. The flower-stalk is long, 


of the best Sweet Peas. 

The standards are of a 
pleasing shade of soft 
pink w’ith w'ings of a deli¬ 
cate rose colour. It is 

one of the freest, and possesses a bushy habit 
of growth and splendid constitution. There is 
one variety, however, which is quite distinct 
from all others, and this is none other 
than Lady Mary Currie. If my selection 
was limited to but three sorts that just 
mentioned would be one of the trio. It is 
a colour difficult to describe. The follow¬ 
ing may, however, convey some idea of its rich 
colouring — rich orange-pink, prettily shaded 


Stone edging. From photograph by Mr. A. EmMin, Worksop. Notts. ( a -ee p. 3'ii ) 


One sort of colour is quite sufficient in mo-t 
collections. Prince Edward of York in a unique 
flower, with typical erect standaids ot 
scarlet and W'ings of the deepest me colour. 
The blossoms arc very large and the flow ci ¬ 
sterns long and sturdy. Queen Victoria is a 
soft creamy-yellow flower of large size and 
immense length of flower-stalk. Mrs. Eckford 
is a good companion to the last-named, a deli¬ 
cate creamy-primrose being a good description 
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of its colour. It is a profuse-flowering sort 
also. 

Striped sorts may be represented by Aurora, 
white, flaked orange-salmon ; Princess of Wales, 
shaded and striped mauve on a white ground, and 
a flower of great merit; America, white, striped 
and flaked bright red, very distinct, and a hand¬ 
some flower: and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, 
white, striped and flaked heavily with bright 
rose. 

The foregoing sorts embrace a sufficient 
variety for almost every purpose, and each one 
<1 iff era to some extent either in form or colour. 

HvjhtjnU. I). B. Crank. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting out Cinerarias.—M it possible in a 
Devonshire garden to l»«l out cinerarias in the spring? 
Ho v shall I proceed with that view as regards date of 
staving seeds, treatment, and plantinir out' It would lie 
\ try interesting if 1 could make Cinerarias bloom in the 
oiHMi in April and .May.— 1)k\onsiiikk Ckkav. 

|It is (piite impossible for you to have florists’ Cinerarias 
in bloom in the open garden in April and May. Your 
only chance would be to grow plants from spring-sown 
seed, and plant these out at the end of May, when they 
might bloom in the open during the summer, but this 
would only be bedding out with subjects inferior for that 
purpose to Zonal Pelargoniums and Tuberous begonias J 

Fuchsias for the open air.— Which are the best 
varieties of Fuchsia to grow out-of-doors in a Devonshire 
garden ? We are a quarter of a mile from the sea, position 
windy, soil dry, warm, and neither deep nor very rich, 
ts we soon come to a sort of shale (red), beloved by 
Cupressus and evergTcen shrubs.— Dkvonsiiirk Cream. 

[Fuchsia Iticcartoni is the moat generally 
used for growing in the open in the south-west, 
where it often attains huge proportions, form¬ 
ing hushes 1 o feet and more in height. Forms 
of F. globosa, F. coccinea, and F. gracilis also 
prove hardy in that district, as do many named 
varieties. Those possessing white corollas and 
crimson petals form especially handsome objects. 
It is well, in naturalising these plants, to choose 
single and not double forms, as the flowers of 
these latter often get damaged by the heavy 
rains. ] 

Annuals, etc., from seed.— Kindly give me a 
list of a few of the best, bonier annuals, biennials, and 
perennials that can be raised from seed in the autumn, 
and are fairly hardy and able to stand the winter in the 
open ?—H. II. C. 

[Of annuals you should try Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Sweet Peas, Eschscholtzias, Evening 
Primrose, Poppies, Bartonia aurea, Candytufts, 
Marguerite Carnations, etc. ; and of biennials, 
Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Gaillardia picta, 
Cornflowers, Honesty, Mimulus, Snapdragon, 
Wallflowers, Stocks, Pansies, etc. Of peren¬ 
nials you may sow a long list, if you should 
require to do so. In short, the autumn is a 
welcome time for the sowing of the majority, 
particularly if the freshness of the seeds is 
guarantee! 1. If not, however, germination 
would not ensue till spring. Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Columbines, Perennial Pea, Corn¬ 
flowers, (Knothera, Oriental and other Poppies, 
Polyanthus, Primulas, Dianthus, Lupins, 
Lychnis, Geums, Auriculas; Gypsophilas, 
Coreopsis, Campanulas, etc., may be raised in 
this way. ] 

Daffodils among 1 Ferns.— Would you kindly 
inform me if Daffodils will grow amongst hardy Ferns on 
a birder facing west? Also what are good herbaceous 
plants to grow on a border facing north ? Will Christmas 
Rosea grow there ’—Anars. 

[These will do quite well among the Ferns, 
and in particular such kinds as Pallidus priecox. 
Queen of Spain, princeps, obvallaris, and many 
others. Indeed, we would only hesitate to 
plant the most vigorous kinds, such as Emperor, 
in these places, and even this would he governed 
by the density of the Ferns more than aught 
else. If, therefore, the room admits, our advice 
is to plant freely, for we incline to the notion 
that benefit will generally be derived rather 
than otherwise. Particularly good you will 
find all the lncomparabilis section, Sir Watkin, 
Frank Miles, Cynosure, Gwyther, and, indeed, 
any others. Plant thinly that the bulbs may 
develop to advantage, and we think you will l>e 
surprised at the result. Not only the Daffodil 
family, but many Squills, Chionodoxa, L3u- 
cojuins, Hepaticas, Solomon's Seal, hardy Cycla¬ 
mens, Snowdrops, Anemone hlanda, Anemone 
apennina, Crown Imperials and other Fritil- 
laiias, Museari conicum, etc., will assist in 
making a charming variety quite early in the 
year, before the fresh young fronds of the Ferns 
have commenced their growth. Such plants as 
the common Wood Anemone form a most pleas- 
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ing carpet to the Ferns, and if thinly planted 
will not require much attention tor years. 
Christmas and Lenten Roses will do quite well 
on a north border. There are many plants 
suited to this position, and if you will say some¬ 
thing as to the season at which you require 
flowering plants we will give you a selection.] 

Crinum capense.— I have two large old plants of 
Critmni that have been for tears in a narrow l»order ont- 
of-doors, very well sheltered, of course. They have quite 
outgrown their quarters, and I thought of taking them up 
and putting them in tubs to put out in the summer, as I 
have no equally sheltered place to move them to. Would 
this answer?—M. L. 

[ The amount of success will all depend on the 
size of the receptacles into which these 
giants,will he placed. It is rarely that the 
removal of very largo examples is attended 
with success. We would have preferred 
reducing them and replanting some of the best 
in the same position again. By taking out the 
soil deeply and putting in a fresh supply this 
would be the siniplest plan, and the most 
successful in the future. You could readily 
distribute the surplus among friends. We can 
scarcely advise as to the size of the tubs, since 
this will need regulating in proportion to the 
size of the bulbs and the number you wish to 
plant in each. Why not replant the larger 
ones hack in the old position in fresh soil, and 
some of the surplus in tubs ? We are always 
slow to recommend the total abolition of a 
position that for years has been a pronounced 
success. ] 

Raising Oalllardlas.— Would you please tell me 
when and how to propagate Gaillardios to flower next 
season ?-H. H. C. 

[It is not clear from your enquiry whether 
you desire to propagate from stock already in 
your possession or, on the other hand, to raise 
a stock of these showy plants. If the former, 
ycu can do nothing until winter, when you may 
lift the old plants now flowering, detach the 
best of the root fibres, and insert in pots of 
sandy soil. If you wish to raise a stock, then 
seed is your best and quickest plan. Get the 
finest strain you can of Gaillardia grandiflora 
maxima—a shilling packet will give many plants 
—select a shady corner in the open, if you have 
no frame, and sow the seed broadcast or in 
drills, j,ust as you prefer. Kept lightly shaded 
and watered. The seedlings will be up in a 
month, and at the end of six weeks from sow¬ 
ing should be ready for potting. In light and 
sandy soils we would not hesitate to plant these 
things in their permanent places in October, as 
not only giving the least trouble, but making 
the best headway. Or you may pot them singly 
in 3-inch pots, placing in a frame till March, 
and then planting out where you desire. You 
should lose no time in getting the seed, how¬ 
ever, or the seedlings may not appear before 
spring.] 

Planting riverside garden.— Having a small 
garden on the banks of a river which is flooded nearly 
every winter, I Should be most grateful if you could give 
me gome hints as to its management, and the best herba¬ 
ceous things to put in ? The soil is gravel and sand, and 
as it has been neglected I suppose it ought to he well 
manured in October, and then planted for the following 
spring. What I particularly want to know is if it is 
possible to see the garden properly manured and planted 
with showy bulbs and plants, and then leave it in Novem¬ 
ber until March without a gardener. 1 hav* no frame or 
greenhouse. I only want to grow bright, strong, showy 
things.—A. J. R. 

[You could have assisted your own cause 
materially, and aided us in giving a more 
definite reply, had you stated the approximate 
depth of the flood, and whether the portion 
referred to is constantly under water, or only 
occasionally after excessive rains. If the latter, 
which wo assume to be more nearly correct, 
there is no reason why you should not prepare 
and plant the ground forthwith. By this 
means not a few plants would obtain a good 
hold. The more showy plants likely to suit 
you heat are the Michaelmas Daisies, a 
selec tion of say a dozen sorts; the same 
number of Herbaceous Phloxes, Sunflowers 
of the perennial class, any of the Her¬ 
baceous Spineas, the Day Lilies, Heleniums of 
sorts, Montbretias in variety, Anthericums, 
Anemone japonic* vars., Achillea Eupatorium, 
Delphiniums, Gaillardios, and many more. 
Then in the It is family you have a group ex¬ 
ceedingly rich in suitable plants. Tufted 
Pansies should also be introduced for carpeting 
such beds, and the planting of these could be 
deferred till the eu 1}' soring, if need be. At 
the same time, you could also insert Gladiolus 


and other bulbs, while suitable bulbs for 
autumn planting are Narcissi of the Trumpet 
and lncomparabilis sections, also those of the 
Poeticus group. As the soil by your descrip¬ 
tion appears very poor, you would need to he 
liberal in its preparation by manuring heavily 
and working the soil as deeply as possible. In 
these respects and in dealing with a sandy 
and gravelly soil it is not likely you will err on 
the side of liberality, these soils being usually 
of a very hungry nature. If you merely wish 
for the bolder, showier, hardy things there is 
no need for a greenhouse, as this alone would 
require frequent care. A frame comes almost 
in the same category, and it would scarcely be 
prudent to purchase the frame and choicer 
subjects to he wintered therein, and then leave 
the plants to look after themselves for some 
five months or so. Assuming your garden 
would he safe in its own keeping, we would 
suggest making a second purchase in early 
spring of such plants as you would then need. 
During your absence the plants alone would 
require but little attention, although the weeds 
may, seeing that the place has been so much 
neglected. We think you almost stand in need 
of some special advice on the spot at the start. 
At the same time, we shall be pleased to further 
assist you if possible.] 

Bremurus and Lilium Ki&anteum.— I have* 
bed of shrubs, amongst which are Lilies, most of which 
have done well, but the Eremuri, after throwing up 
leaves, seem to have been touched by a late frost, and 
these have died down without flowering. The Lilium 
giganteum looked most flourishing and has large and 
healthy leaves, but these seem to be turning yellow with¬ 
out signs of flower. I paid a high price for both these ai 
flowering bulbs. What should I do with them now?— 
M. L. 

[You do not say what species of the former 
you refer to, and you give no information when 
or how these were planted. All the same, if 
you are convinced you planted them thoroughly 
well, and assuming, of course, the roots are in a 
healthy state, we do not think you will be the 
loser by the plants not flowering as you 
expected. This may be a little disappointing in 
itself, hut in the meantimo the roots will be 
obtaining a far hotter hold of the soil, and if of 
flowering Bizo or even approaching it will be 
benefited for the future. It ia just possible the 
Eremurus was, to the best belief of those selling 
it to you, a flowering root, and it may be that 
late removal is the sole cause of failure. Had 
we knowledge of the kind you refer to and the 
circumference of the crown we could say 
definitely whether it may fairly be regarded as 
of flowering size. Early October is a capital 
time to replant this, and that with the least 
possibility of loss of vitality to the plants them¬ 
selves. At the same time, large crowns must 
feel the disturbance, and to what extent will 
largely depend on the weather in the spring 
that follows. The Eremuri nearly always suffer 
more or less from spring frosts, and plants 
recently put out are less able to endure the 
attack than established ones. The foliage, 
therefore, having been caught in this way would 
not make any material difference, and it is time 
now that the plants should go to rest. If the 
shrubs are numerous or large in the same bed 
you should use care that the plants do not get 
dry, and in any case a thorough saturation of 
the soil with water or liquid-manure will prove 
of great help. You may also repeat it each 
week till you are assured the autumn rains have 
well moistened the earth. A mulching of 
manure or a top-dressing of rich soil will also be 
of help a little later on. Let this be put on to 
a radius of 3 feet from the crown, varying from 
an inch in thickness at the crown to 3 inches or 
4 inches thick at 3 feet distant therefrom. The 
plants are quite hardy so far as the winter frost 
is concerned. An article on Eremuri appeared 
in a recent issue. The Lilium is very similar in 
some respects. As you are doubtless aware, the 
bulb of this species flowers hut once and 
perishes, though giving offsets that may bloom 
in a few years’ time. Had you planted a dry 
root of this kind of sufficient size to flower the 
same year it is possible the entire plant would 
have perished without producing any offsets. 
Now, however, you may not only get some of 
these to perpetuate your plant, but you will get 
that which will be more satisfying at the 
moment—viz., the chances of a vastly superior 
flowering, owing to the plant having become 
established. This has an important bearing on 
the flowering of this fine plant, and may mean 
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now flowered for the first time. This experience 
shows how vigorous these plants are, and I, for 
my part, should be glad of information as to the 
probable effect the flowering will have on the 
plant.—J. T., Eastbourne. 

[Your plant will, after flowering, break up 
and throw up several heads, each of which will 
in time develop a flower-spike.— Ed.] 

Crown Imperials.— Should Crown Imperials be 
lifted and stored every year? They were put out last 
autumn, and have done splendidly.—M. L. 

[Leave them alone. They are perfectly hardy and will 
do just as well another year. At the end of that time 
lift and replant in a fresh spot, or well enrich the position 
they now occupy. These handsome things repay well 
doing.] 

Propagating Cineraria marltlma. — Will 
someone please tell me if I can propagate the side shoots 
of Cineraria maritiina now, and the best way to do it, as 
I want a lot for next year, and I cannot get on very well 
with sowing the seed in spring?—A lex. 

[Why not s^w the seeds at the end of this 
month, August, and prick off into boxes, growing 
the plants sturdy and hard all through the 
winter by placing them on a dry, airy shelf in a 
frost-proof house ? We imagine you give the 
seedlings too much heat and moisture in spring 
to succeed with them at this time. Cuttings 
will root, certainly, but those woolly-coated sub¬ 
jects simply abhor moisture lying about them, so 
that you will need to be very careful in this 
respect. Indeed, we know an instance where a 
gardener, after many attempts to root cuttings 


very modified sunlight suits them. My border 
gets about two hours of sunshine each day in the 
summer and all there is to be had in winter. 
If quite sheltered from it I greatly fear that the 
plants would get drawn up. In August 11th 
issue “ K. G. will see my list of plants, 
including the Myosotis varieties. M. palustris, 
the Water Forget-me-not; M. alpina is summer- 
flowering in a pyramid form : M. dissitillora is 
the spring one, the other two are dwarf. Yes, 
plant in autumn. The really cheapest and 
quickest way is to buy single plants, dividing 
them as they grow. The number of varieties 
and species is so great that it is hopeless to 
think of a number of each kind, save the 
bulbs, Delphiniums, and perhaps the Platy- 
codons, and oven with the Delphiniums one of 
each shade, single and double, will mean many 
dozen plants. There are so many of these, both 
species, varieties, and hybrids, that individual 
taste must be consulted, but D. trollifoliuni 
(species) and D. Belladonna should be 
included.—A. B. 

- Will you be so good aj ti correct a mistake in my 

list of blue plants—viz., “ Lathyrus azureus ’ (Lord 
Anson's Pea)? As far as I can make out there is not a 
L. a/.ureus, but “ L. sativus," quite distinct from Lord 
Anson's Pea, “L. Majjellanicus" (from the Strait! of 
Magellan), which is a perennial 4 feet high.—A. B. 

Columbines. —Although all garden flowers 
are very beautiful, it is difficult to avoid in 
respective seasons some feeling of favouritism 
in certain directions, perhaps be¬ 
cause of form, or of colour, or of 

! « quaintness, or other reason. It 

is thus that I so strongly favour 
the hardy Columbine hybrids, 
now, thanks to the original inter¬ 
crossing of chrysantha, cierulea, 
californica, and others, so varied 
and so beautiful, not only be¬ 
cause of the graceful appearance 
of the plants, the great variety of 
colour found in the flowers, and 
invariably bicoloured, but also 
because of their quaint and most 
pleasing forms. I know of no 
hardy flower more charming than 
are theso long-spurred Aquilegias. 
But whilst wo find the old garden 
forms, double and single, gene¬ 
rally grown, very few’ of these 
hybrids are found in gardens. 
This lack is probably due to igno¬ 
rance of them and their beaut)’. 
Lt Here is a race of plants, all of 
which have been made, through 
intercrossing, more robust, more 
free-flowering, and more beautiful 
than are most of the original 
parents, that are of the hardiest, 


the difference between a giant spike 6 feet high 
or much more and a puny one of half this height. 
Indeed, the wisdom in those cases is to plant 
roots of ordinary size, say half grown or rather 
more, and let them do the rest in the position 
in which it is intended to flow’er them. All this 
adds to the strength of the plant. This Lily 
roots deeply, and may be mulched accordingly. 
In spring protect the fresh young leaves with 
light boughs against spring frosts.] 

Yucca gloriosa flowering. — Seeing 
the letter in last week’s Gardening Illus¬ 
trated about Yuccas, I am sending you a few 
notes about mine, which may be of some 
interest to other readers who possess those 
curious plants. There is a tradition that they 
only blossom once in nine years, and mine has 
certainly blossomed twice in that period— 
in 1888, I think, and in 1897. Then it upset 
that theory last year by sending up after the 
hot summer three enormous spikes of blossom 
at the beginning of October. The first nearly 
came out, but the rain spoilt it ; the other two 
were tied up in the leaves, and the plant 
covered every night in the hope that they 
would keep back till spring, but the severe 
winter caused them to rot off. This Yucca is 
about 3i feet high and 5 yards round the out¬ 
side points of the leaves. Apparently after 
flowering the plant sends out shoots from the 
root, as in 1888 some were cut off. In 1897 it 


A free edging at Tresserve. (See page 334.) 


sent up two, which were cut off and potted, 
kept in the greenhouse for the first winter, and 
then planted out in the garden, where they 
have since remained, and are growing well. 
This Bummer a great number of shoots have 
come up round the old Yucca ; some have 
already been taken off and the others will be 
as they grow larger. Your correspondent does 
not mention the colour of his Y T ucca’s blossoms; 
mine were creamy-white. The stem was very 
thick indeed. It is singular that the years in 
w’hich it did not blossom no shoots were sent 
up from the root.—R. Humphreys, Sican Hill 
Court House , Shreirsbury. 

- Like your correspondent from Bickley, 

I recently had a Yucca in flower for the first 
time. Though not so large a plant, nor throw¬ 
ing up so large a flower-stem as that he describes 
in your issue of last week, it has been an object 
of much interest and admiration. The flower- 
stem has reached about 3 feet 0 inches (or, say, 
7 feet in all), with a mass of finely-developed 
blooms upon it, and would have reached a larger 
growth if a thunderstorm a fortnight ago and 
subsequent gales and rain had not unfortunately 
ruined it. Although I cannot give the precise 
age of this plant, I am able to say that I found 
it in the border of my garden in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kew Gardens thirteen years ago. I 
had it moved to the centre of the lawn, where 
it grew for six years, thence it was taken to 
another garden in the suburbs of London, and 
after three years’ growth there I brought it down 
here, where it has grown for four years, and has 
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in the ordinary way, pitched a lot into a 
shady corner with other rubbish, only to find 
many of them rooted well in a few weeks 
without his aid. Select a north aspect, and 
avoid sharling the cutting frame ] 

A good hardy border.— May I suggest 
you ask your readers to write an account of the 
most artistic herbaceous border that they have 
seen, mentioning county, soil, climate, plants, 
and position of same ? As an illustration, the 
herbaceous border you quote in “The English 
Flower Garden,” “Colour in the Flower 
Garden,” with design. We should, perhaps, see 
less of the “choke-muddle” border, for taste 
in gardening needs directing. May I quote 
three little pictures in one of my own borders ? 
Spring—Dielytra, fronted by pale pink Tulips, 
and with the clear yellow of a group of 
Trumpet Daffodils near them ; golden-yellow 
Wallflowers, carpeted with mid-purple Aubrie- 
tias. Summer—Papaver pilosum, with various 
toned English Iris growing through its partly 
prostrate stems, crowned with the beautiful 
terra-cotta flowers. A border of, say, 100 feet 
by G feet to 8 feet, properly planted to yield 
flowers all the year round in one part or 
another, without any clashing of colours, would 
be of great assistance to nearly everyone.— 
A. B. 

A blue garden. —In answer to “ K. G.,” 
August 4th, the north border would do all 
right, if not backed by a wall or heavy belt of 
shrubs. Sunlight plants must have to flower 
freely, but in the cise of the ones on my list, 


Now Beady. 6th Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving jfull ana comprehensive 
information of their culture, anil arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soU, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free, Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, S7, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

During the last few years the Chrysanthemum 
* has undoubtedly been the most popular of all 
winter-flowering plants, and perhaps deservedly 
so, for in no other class are there such a variety 
of colours and such elegance of form. The fact 
of its being of comparatively easy culture, re¬ 
quiring but little artificial heat, and the flowers 
lasting a considerable time after they are open, 
are recommendations which should always hold 
it in popular esteem. 

Tree Carnations. —To flower these success¬ 
fully during the winter the plants must have 
been grown on with due regard to their produc¬ 
ing their first flowering shoots at the proper 
time. Some sorts will require different treatment 
from others. Provided the plants have been 
propagated in February or March, such sorts 
as Miss Joliffe, A. Alegatiere, Lucifer, Mile. 
Carle, Andalusia, and other sorts of similar 
habit, if stopped about the second week in June, 
will show tneir first flowers in September. 
Another batch should be stopped a little later 
in the season, and these will succeed the first. 
For spring flowering a batch of plants should be 
propagated in June, and unless these show signs 
of throwing up bloom-stems they will require no 
stopping. Any that show bloom in the autumn 
should have the flower-stems taken out. It is 
best to keep the plants in the open as late as 
possible in the autumn, and after they are taken 
indoors the main points are to give them an 
airy position, the full benefit of all the light and 
sunshine that can be obtained, and only sufficient 
artificial heat to keep out frost or dry the atmos¬ 
phere in dull, damp weather. 

Bouvardias. —These must be grown on under 
similar treatment to that given to Carnations, 
so that they are full of vigour and well set with 
bloom by the end of September. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Bouvardias require ripening to 
induce them to flower. On the contrary, the 
more vigorous the growth the better the plants 
flower. The main points in the culture of Bou¬ 
vardias are to grow them in a position where 
they are fully exposed to the sun, and although 
they require little or no fire-heat during the 
autumn, a good temperature should now be 
maintained, while at the same time air should 
be given freely during the daytime. If plants 
that are now just commencing to flower are 
treated liberally they will continue to bloom for 
a considerable time through the winter. 

Cyclamens. —A great point in the treatment 
of Cyclamens is to give the plants plenty of room 
and keep them perfectly free from insect pests. 
Plants which would otherwise flower freely often 
fail through being crowded up. Where this is 
the case the bloom-buds remain dormant, and 
eventually die off. Another important point is 
to prevent the soil becoming too dry, and in 
watering the water must not be poured into the 
centre of the plants. 

Primulas. — Both the single and double- 
flowered varieties of Primula sinensis are 
invaluable for winter flowering. The single 
varieties are the most desirable as pot plants, 
and the greatly improved varieties which may 
now be ootained cannot be excelled by any other 
class of plants either for brilliancy or variety in 
the shades of colour. They are, moreover, 
of easy culture ; once get the seedlings well 
established, and they will give little trouble 
afterwards. I like to grow them on a moist, 
cool bottom, and in a house where plenty of top 
ventilation can be given. Although the foliage 
and flowers mast be kept free from wet, they 
do not succeed so well in a dry, draughty posi¬ 
tion. The double varieties are generally 
supposed to require a very dry position to avoid 
damping, but provided the plants are kept 
properly cleaned, they do much letter on a 
cool bottom. The old double white is still the 
most serviceable. For producing a continuous 
supply of bloom throughout the winter it has no 
equal; at the same time it is one of the most 
useful for cut blooms, as they can be used for 
almost any purpose. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— To flower these well 
through the winter they require a higher tem¬ 
perature than is generally supposed. The finest 
flowered plants that I have ever seen were 
grown in a lean-to house with a south aspect. 
They were arranged on a stage at the same 
angle as the roof. The temperature maintained 
was nearly equal to that of summer heat. 

In the trei'.ment of all winter-flowering 
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plants it should be borne in mind that, it is most 
essential that as much sunlight as possible be 
obtained ; therefore the glass must be kept as 
clean as possible. Next to light is regulation of 
temperature. During the night and also dark, 
fog>'y days keep a rather low temperature, for 
attempting to force plants into flower without 
daylight results in failure. With clear, bright 
weather a much higher temperature may be 
maintained. Another point worthy of careful 
consideration is ventilation ; it is undoubtedly 
a great mistake to keep houses shut up close 
for the sake of economising fuel, for a free 
circulation of air is as necessary as warmth. 
Open the houses early in the morning, that is, 
before the temperature has risen much, and 
close them before the sun is quite off. Watering 
should be attended to early in the day. Plants 
standing on stages with pipes underneath often 
suffer through the soil becoming too dry at the 
bottom of the pots while the surface appears 
moist. The consequence is that the roots die 
off, and the mischief is not discovered until 
after the plants have been watered, the roots 
then being unable to take up the moisture. The 
natural conclusion is that over-watering has 
done the mischief, while the very opposite is the 
case. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Amaryllis not flowering.— How is it my aearlel 
Amaryllis Lilies are showing no signs of flower I I let 
them go dry last winter in a room in the house. I 
k< pt up 3<J degs. Fah. at night, and repotted them in the 
spring. The plants look very well and healthy, and most 
of them flowered last year. I have kept them well 
watered, and whenever there is a warm, gentle rain I put 
them out for a few hours.— Bek. 

[The one groat point to be observed in order 
to flower Amaryllis properly is to thoroughly 
ripen the bulbs after the season’s growth is 
complete. Yours are not likely to flower this 
season, hence your object must be to prepare for 
next seasons display. To do this put your 
plants where they are fully exposed to the sun, 
and continue to water as before till the leaves 
show signs of dying off, then lessen the water 
supply gradually, and in the winter keep quite 
dry. Early in the spring shake clear of the old 
soil and repot, gradually increasing the supply 
of water as the plants grow. ] 

Cattleya Trianse failing.— For th« last three 
years I have had a Cattleya Triansn that each year has 
had several strong leads, each with a good flower-sheath (five 
this year). These sheaths after a time change colour, dry 
up, and I have not had a bloom for that time. Oan you 
advise?—A Yor.su Gardener. 

[We have no doubt the cause of the Bheaths 
on your Cattleya Trianse turning yellow is 
excessive atmospheric moisture about the plant 
during dull weather, or possibly on a cold night 
during the late autumn and winter months. 
Other varieties of the Cattleya labiata section 
are liable to be affected in the same way during 
the winter season. We should advise your 
placing the plant under drier conditions as soon 
as the growth has reached maturity. The 
driest position in the house in which it has been 
grown will most likely have the desired effect. 
We would also advise that you cut the sheath 
asunder about half way down as soon as dis¬ 
coloration is observed. If you take the trouble 
to examine the piece which is then cut away 
you will And a large accumulation of moisture 
in the interior of the sheath. It is difficult to 
account for this accumulation of moisture. It 
is possibly absorbed through the pores of the 
sheath ; but there is one thing certain—unless 
the Bheath is cut asunder, and the moisture 
thus afforded a means of escape before decom¬ 
position advances tot) far, it not only causes 
the sheath to decay, but destroys the flowers, 
and in some varieties the decay is conveyed 
through the flower-buds to the very centre of 
the pseudo-bulb. This frequently causes the 
whole growth to decay, and often ends in 
the total destruction of the plant. It is also 
best to split the remaining portion of the sheath 
down to the base, so that every trace of 
moisture may be allowed to dry out. ] 


[W A a many of the moat interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to encourage this , and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published m the current week's 
issue, which will be marked thus * # * 


FRUIT. 


EARLY APPLES. 

Although late-keeping Apples are much more 
valuable than early sorts from there being far 
less variety in the fruit supply after Christmas 
than at this period of the year, the claim of the 
early sorts cannot be entirely ignored. Many 
people prefer Apples to any other kind of fruit, 
and eat them all the year round. Now that the 
early kinds are in season, a few brief notes on 
the best varieties may not be out of place, so 
that those who may not already have them in 
stock may make note of them for the planting 
season that is rapidly drawing on, and the pre¬ 
paration for which Bhould be commenced at 
once. Among 

Dessert Apfi.es 

we find many very beautiful kinds, but the 
majority of them are best eaten fresh from 
the tree, and soon turn dry and insipid 
if kept many days after being gathered. The 
best plan is to go over the trees every day 
and collect those that show by their colour they 
are fit for gathering. 

Astrak han, Red, is a very handsome early 
Apple, with bright roav skin and aromatic 
flavour. It is well suited for small garden* a* 
a bush tree. 

Beauty of Batii has recently come very pro¬ 
minently to the front. Its very handsome 
appearance and earliness will ensure its being 
largely grown as a market fruit, and by private 
gardeners as well. 

Devonshire or Red Quarrenden is the mont 
generally known of all early dessert Apples. 
In fact, while it is in season ail the red-skinned 
early Apples pass for Quarrenden. It is of firm 
texture, and keeps in good condition longer than 
most other early dessert kinds. 

Red J uneating (Early Margaret), one of the 
first of all Apples to come into use, is very hand¬ 
some, but of very brief duration. It is best 
gathered and eaten from the tree. 

Lady Sudkley is probably the handsomest 
Apple of its kind in cultivation, rather above 
middle size, and with very rich flavour. It ha* 
a rich golden skin that is beautifully striped 
with crimson. It needs very little pruning a* 
a bush-tree. 

Kitchen Appl.es 

are not in great request, while other fruit* 
are so plentiful; but there are a few, espeoi 
ally of the Codlin type, that are invaluable 
as sauce Apples, and for making Apple jelly 
they have no rivals amongst the firmer fleshed 
late-keeping kinds. Everyone should grow a 
tree of the following sorts : 

Lord Suffif.ld is one of the finest and most 
profuse bearers we have ; in fact, it never fails, 
while its large size and excellent cooking 
qualities make it the favourite in the kitchen 
while in season. 

Keswick Codlin, one of the most profuse 
bearers of all Apples, makes a fine large tree. 
The fruit is not so large as Lord Suffield. 

Stone’s Apple, or Loddington Seedling, is a 
very fine early Apple that is fit for use as early 
as any of the Codlins and lasts much longer. It 
is one of the be9t for grafting on strong grow¬ 
ing but worthless sorts, as in three years tine 
fruitful trees can be had. 

Potts’ Seedling is one of the very be&t for 
amateurs in suburban districts, for very small 
trees, in any form, carry fine crops, even in 
smoky districts, where many other sorts fail. 

Uo«j>orl. James Groom. 


Autumn fruiting Strawberries.— 

The plants grown for this purpose should now 
be allowed to throw up their flower-spikes, 
which they will do freely if well fed. Up to 
this date vigorous pinching has been necessary 
to get late autumn fruits, but it is not wise to 
delay the fruiting longer unless more spikes 
appear than the plants can mature, when early 
removal will be beneficial. The season of 
growth now being so short every means must be 
taken to forward the crops, and the best food 
will be liquid-manure. The hoe should be plied 
freely between the rows to keep down weeds, 
and in heavy soils it is well to place the fruit 
on slates or tiles, slugs being troublesome. All 
summer growths must be cut off, and in wet 
j weather, should there be too much leafage, some 
I may well be removed to admit the sum 
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THE FIG AS A TOWN TREE. 

Although we are not in a hot country where 
the Fig becomes an article of food, nor every¬ 
where can we grow it with advantage, still the 
fruit in many districts is worth growing in 
warm and sheltered gardens. In many southern 

E laces, especially near the sea, good fruit may 
e looked for regularly, but usually the liest is 
from walls with a southern exposure. For a 
considerable area in the south of England the 
Fig fruits as a standard in warm valleys and 
soils, the tried kind being the Brown Turkey. 
A variety of kinds is grown in Trance, and 
still more in Northern Spain, which might lie 
worth growing in Sussex ; but the Fig is a tender 
tree, and we cannot hope to much extend its 
area. In towns the Fig is frequently seen on 
walls and in small gardens, and is well worth 
having for the 9ake of its foliage, even if no fruit 
result. Occasionally, too, in warm soils it may 
be grown as a bush or dwaif standard, and its 


shade, and a Fig-shaded seat, or short pergola 
well clad with Fig leaves, may be made a very 
pretty “ incident” in a garden. — The Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES 

Raspberries and Currants.- I should ho glad if 

you would kindly advise me as to the following in the 
next issue of your valuable journal I have atvout sfi feet 
of Kaspl>erries, which have been planted al»out ten y^ars. 
They throw out plenty of new wood, but the fruit gets 
poorer every year. What is the best thing to do ' If I 
replanted them would the old roots l>e of any service? I 
have also a lot of Mack Currant-trees planted about the 
same time. They bear a lot of fruit, but of very poor 
(piality. What can I do to improve them ' Should they 
Ik- lifted V-W. F. S. 

I Your Raspberries and Black Currants appa¬ 
rently are suffering from lack of manure, as 
what you say with respect to the poorness of 
the fruit leads to no other conclusion. You 
should in October get some young suckers or 
canes of a good variety—say, 50 or 100, accord¬ 
ing to your needs—and plant them on ground 
that has been trenched and heavily manured. 


same thing happens if they have been severely 
attacked with red-spider. There are indications 
in the leaves you send of the work of red-spider, 
but in their dry and shrivelled state their con¬ 
dition is not that on which an opinion can be 
given with any certainty. You cannot do better 
than dig a trench in a semi-circular fashion at a 
good distance from the stem—say, 3 feet to 
4 feet, in early winter—Octol>er or November— 
working out some of the old soil from among 
the roots with a digging fork, and adding fresh 
turfy soil, mixed with some old refuse lime, a 
little artificial manure, and hum-hake. It is 
better to mix the soil ami these ingredients 
together l>efore filling in the trench. If turfy 
loam is not easily obtained, choose the next best— 
good, fertile garden soil freefromany tree growth. 
The old soil removed from the Peach house can 
replace that brought in. Stone fruits of all 
kinds need lime. The possibility is your soil is 
deficient of this material, and, whether thifl is 
so or not, you will not err in giving some in a 



Kush Fig in town park. London, July, 1900. 


foliage is so distinct and fine that if. is wmth 
having in that way, though even in the south in 
hard winters the trees are here anti there killed. 

It is not only in certain gardens in the warmer 
parts of Sussex—Worthing and near it—that the 
Fig grows as a standard. I have seen it as a 
handsome tree liearing fruit in Kent, at Salt- 
wood, as no doubt it does in many other places. 
Against walls the Fig bears freely over a very 
great range of country, good Figs having been 
sent me from the eastern coast of Scotland, 
where it fruits against a south wall regularly. 
The small green Figs and the early kinds of 
recent introduction would certainly be worth 
trying in sheltered gardens and dry soils, not 
only for the sake of their father (rearing, but 
also for the greater variety in fruit than the 
large Brown Turkey affords. The little green 
Figs, and black ones, too, are prettier on the 
table, and to many more agreeable to eat than 
the large Figs, in our climate sometimes in¬ 
clined to be “ stodgy.” In such hot weather as 
we have lately enjoyed the Fig gives welcome 
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Plant in threes in clumps 3 feet apait in the 
rows, and the rows 4 feet apart. You will 
have to cut those back nearly close to the 
ground the first year. The best variety is 
Superlative. Hard thin out the suckers of your 
present lot at once, and give those left a heavy 
top dressing of manure. (Jut out at once also 
the old canes. Your Black Currants want a 
heavy dressing of manure lightly forked in about 
them ; also in the winter to be hard pruned to 
compel them to produce stouter wood. \ ou 
may also get young bushes and plant those in 
fresh ground.] 

Unhealthy Peach and Plum-trees.— Could 
you tell me the cause of the unhealthy state of the 
enclo’ed leav es t The Keach is in a house, against the roof, 
and th? Plum is on a north wall. The trees have both 
borne very well in the past, but now portions of them 
are r.ff. « ted as in the enclosed specimens.— Axon. 

f Probably age may account for the indifferent 
state i f your trees. Peaches, when they have 
passed their prime, especially if they have regu¬ 
larly borne heavy crops, are very liable to 
lote their branches one or two at a time. The 


slaked and cool state l oth to your Peach and 
Plum-trees. Examine the leaves and ascertain 
if there are insects present, and, if necessary, 
apply an insecticide. The Plums may be treated 
exactly as advised for the Peach-tree, both in 
regard to new soil, lime, and manure. If there 
are only portions of the trees unsatif factory, the 
soil remedy may effect a change in their growth 
next spring. A mulching in summer of frtsh 
manure, either cow or horse, will do much good. 
If the new soil is applied in the manner indi¬ 
cated while yet leaves remain on the trees, new 
roots will form, and stronger growth result 
another year. Make the soil firm by treading, 
and choose a dry time for the work.] 

Apple Bramley’s .Seedling. As instructed 
Dec. '.nd, page 519, I root-pruned and took off the low 
branches; intact, 1 curied out your instruct’ons fully, 
after which I removed the tree 13 yards. After I had made 
a good hole to set the tree in, I got a man to help me to 
carry the tree and set it (irmly. It and the other tree 
were a mass of blossom this \ ear. The removed tree has 
a few Apples on, and now is in full bloom again. The 
tree not removed is full of fruit after two hundred have 
fallen —North lass. 
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BOBIBi 

TWO BRILLIANT GARDEN ROSES. 

Rose Grass au Teplitz will be as freely planted 
as the common China in the near future. Long 
lines of it by carriage drives would have a 
showy effect. It grows very freely, quite as 
much so as Fellenbergor Gloire des Rosomanes, 
henco it is well adapted for such a purpose as 
I have mentioned, or a medium high hedge of it 
would be a charming feature in the garden. It 
yields fine bunches of blossom some eight 
or nine in number, and usually there are five or 
six out at the same time, which, by reason of 
the intense scarlet-crimson colour, are very 
effective, either cut with 1A feet to 2 feet shoots 
or as seen growing on the plant. The flowers 
are only medium-sized, some 3 inches in 
diameter. They are, however, fairly double, 
and the buds are delightful. I should say it 
will be grown pretty freely as a standard, for in 
this form such Ro9es are beautiful, making as 
they do such fine heads. As a pillar Rose out¬ 
doors or in pots its rich colour is welcome in 
the dull months. As a conservatory Rose I 
should advise gardeners to possess plenty of it. 
They need not fear as to its growing freely, but 
it is not a climber, as we have become accus¬ 
tomed to understand climbers. 

The other variety I have coupled with the 
above is the China Rose Fabvier. It is a very 
showy kind, rather more so than Cramoisie 
Sup^rieure, although the colour is not so bril¬ 
liant, but its flowers are borne erect. The 
blooms are little more than semi-double, but the 
clear white centres to the rich crimson-coloured 
trusses produce a delightful effect. A great 
fuss is made about such kinds as Marquise de 
Salisbury. 1 question, however, if they are 
more useful than the rich-coloured Monthly 
Roses, of which Fabvier is one of the best. 

Rosa. 


A SUMMER’S ROSES. 

The Roses of which I am about to write have 
for the most part been planted about four years, 
and each year since I have had more reason to 
be delighted and satisfied with them. It is 
difficult to pick out first favourite, but Caroline 
Testout is a glorious Rose. It has, moreover, 
excellent qualities. Standing the intense heat 
better than La France, it is also of a deeper and 
richer hue. Everything about this Rose is on a 
noble scale. Its stems are large and erect, and 
so are its blossoms, and no other Rose can dis¬ 
play such giant thorns. It flowers most freely 
and late into the autumn. One pities the Rose 
grower who does not know it. Another Rose 
that runs it close is Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
It is difficult to have too many of this wonder¬ 
ful Rose. The buds of this Rose have some¬ 
times a delicate greenish hue, while the full¬ 
blown flower has a suspicion of pink mixed 
with its creamy tones. As a Rose of beautiful 
form I know none to beat it—I might say none 
to equal it. It is splendidly erect on its stem, 
and its colour is most pleasing. This year the 
William Allen Richardson surpassed itself 
during the earlier period of flowering. Four 
bushes of this Rose in close proximity have been 
covered with rich coppery blossoms, and there 
has been scarcely a pale-coloured, sickly-looking 
flower among them. They have had a good 
mulch over the roots, and the ground around 
them has been kept cool and moist. Viscountess 
Folkestone and our old friend Captain Christy 
have been a mass of blushing blossoms. Great 
branches of this last have been cut with five, 
seven, or more expanded blossoms upon them. 
The same has been done with that beautiful 
Rose Edith Gifford. 

The dark Roses, beautiful as they are, never 
grow quite so satisfactorily. Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh is a fine and well-established Rose, but it 
has many irritating qualities. It throws up long 
unwieldy shoots; its blooms are sometimes 
weakly and pendent, and it is a difficult Rose to 
cut with a stem of more than 2 inches unless dis¬ 
budding has been resorted to. Amongother Roses 
which have well retained their good name 
may be mentioned: Ulrich Brunner, Victor 
Hugo, and Duke of Teck. Last autumn a group 
of ‘ ‘ Camoens ” was planted. They have 
flowered the whole summer, and have proved a 
reat disappointment. The buds are pretty, 
ut they open into unsatisfactory blooms and 


remind one forcibly of pink Monthlies. Mrs* 
W. J. Grant has done well this year, and has 
both beauty of form and colour to recommend 
it. Rubens, too, has-been putting forth some 
grand blooms of better shape than is usually the 
case here. 

The Roses have had a long flowering season 
and still are in great beauty. There is no 
sparing in the cutting of them. There is much 
truth in the old saying : “ The more you cut, 
the more you may cut.” A Rose rarely dies on 
the trees. Every day the faded blooms are 
removed, and any that have even begun to lose 
colour. They have never once been given a 
drop of water, and the trees are absolutely clean 
and healthy. There is not a standard among 
them, and they have the benefit of being pro¬ 
tected from the north and east. 

It is, to my mind, better to have few varieties, 
and a goodly number of each. For a small 
garden a group of Caroline Testout, a group of 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and Edith Gifford ; 
another of William Allen Richardson, Bnd yet 
another of some dark crimson Rose, whichever 
takes the faulty and suits the soil, would be hard 
to beat for effect and beauty. F. M. Wells. 

IS , Sydenham-hiU. 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

In looking through the pages of Gardening 
one often finds various methods mentioned for 
growing and propagating various flowers and 
shrubs, and occasionally an amateur will try ex¬ 
periments which, when they succeed, are a 
source of much pleasure. It was in this way 
that I began three years ago to grow Roses on 
their own roots, and, as so far my efforts have 
been fairly successful, perhaps my experience 
may be of interest, especially as the time for 
taking cuttings is now at hand. One autumn 
day 1 began by placing a large handlight in a 
sheltered corner of the garden on some sandy 
soil. Then I walked round, knife in hand, tak¬ 
ing shoots which had bloomed, with a heel 
where possible, from my favourite Roses— 
mostly Teas—planted them carefully in rows, 
covered them with the light, and left them. 
They scarcely had any attention during the 
winter; decaying leaves were removed occasion¬ 
ally, and on the approach of frost a little Btraw 
was placed around the light. As the spring 
advanced I found that a good percentage was 
growing, though, of course, there were some 
failures, and having once started they grew 
rapidly, and Borne bloomed the same summer. 
They remained, however! without disturbance 
(except that the light had been removed) until 
the following autumn, when most of them were 
planted in a bed which had been deeply dug and 
manured, in a sunny and fairly sheltered posi¬ 
tion. Here they soon were at home, and the 
growth which they made during the following 
year surprised many people ; the blooms, too, in 
many instances were very fine, especially those 
of Mme. Lambard, Mme. Willermoz, and Dr. 
Grill, though the last variety seems so far a 
poor grower. 

As unfortunately some of the labels were 
obliterated, I was rather uncertain as to what 
I was planting in the bed, and some very 
vigorous climbers were included by mistake 
(which I believe are Bouquet d’Or), and now 
they threaten to choke their weaker neighbours. 
Soon the bed will be rearranged, and then the 
noble climbers will be put into a more suitablo 
position, where they can roam at will. The bed 
was slightly covered with straw litter during 
the winter, and this spring, when the dead wood 
had been cut away, I found a few blank spaoes, 
one where Dr. Grill should have been; Marie 
Van Houtte, too, seemed too delicate to have 
survived. However, after a little genial weather 
I found tiny shoots, and now all have blos¬ 
somed. Certainly Dr. Grill has been as ex¬ 
quisite as before. I am convinced that (in some 
respects, at any rate) own-root Roses are better 
than budded ones when I found that one in an 
old Rose-bed had succumbed, and of course an 
ugly sucker appeared in its place. I have raised 
cuttings each year since and have given away 
several rooted ones, many of which are doing 
very well. I have also potted up some which 
bloomed in the conservatory in the early spring, 
and have a number of last year’s which will soon 
be ready for transplanting. I am also trying 
some cuttings in water, having seen an illustra- 
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tion and article in an old volume of Gardening 
on that method of propagation, and so far 
they are callusing and seem healthy. My 
experience as to own-root Roses has been 
most interesting, and though the first arrange¬ 
ment of the bed was scarcely satisfactory, still 
one learns so much by failures that I hope the 
lesson has not been quite lost. In addition to 
those named above I have rooted Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Devoniensis, Homer, Adam, Mme. 
Falcot, Hon. Edith Gifford, Celine Forestier, 
and some others the names of which I do not 
know. Devoniensis. 


SEMI-DOUBLE ROSES. 

The single Roses appeal to every lover of Hobos, 
but the semi-double varieties, by reason of their 
more lasting properties, are even more worthy 
of the planter’s notice. There are many Roses 
that come under the category of semi-double, 
including quite a number of the lovely Teas, but 
the purport of these few notes is more especially 
to direct attention to two very beautiful 
Rambler Roses—Thalia and Euphrosyne. Doubt¬ 
less the raiser, Herr Lambert, when he cross- 
fertilised the single Polyantha Rose with the 
lowly-growing Paquerette, and also with Mig¬ 
nonette, desired to produce climbing forms of 
these two charming little miniature Roses, and 
those who are acquainted with Thalia, the white 
Rambler, and Euphrosyne, pink Rambler, know 
how far he was successful. They are both as 
hardy as Blackberries and just as rambling. 
The splendid growths, if allowed that freedom 
so necessary to a Rambler Rose, produce a fine 
effect when covered with a profusion of the 
immense panicles of blossom. It may be said 
that we have already plenty of lambiing Roses, 
such as Ft'dicit^-Perpetue, Dundee Rambler, 
Flora, etc. Granted that they are first-rate 
kinds, there are, however, about the new¬ 
comers an elegance and daintiness not to be 
found in the older kinds. Moreover, when 
established some three years the size of the 
bunches is not the least of their special attrac¬ 
tions. Many individuals are disposed to under¬ 
rate the Rambler Roses because they do not 
produce an immediate effect. But patience i8 
wanted for this tribe more than any other, as 
they depend so much upon a profusion of blos¬ 
som for their chief effect. Individually the 
bunches of blossom are not especially attractive, 
although when elegantly arranged, as in the 
illustration, they have a very pretty appear¬ 
ance. The lovely Aglaia, which completes the 
set named after the three Graces, is only now 
appreciated as it deserves to be. It hardly 
comes under our review of semi-double Roses, 
for it is more double than Thalia and Euphro¬ 
syne, but it should be planted by everyone who 
has space for a good yellowish-white Rambler. 

The best position for these Roses is upon a 
pergola or arch, where their splendid growths 
may have space to ramble. I should never 
think of planting such Roses against a wall 
Many are already finding out how unsuitable 
such a position is for the much-lauded Crimson 
Rambler. The more their wild-like nature can 
be encouraged the better is the effect. A special 
feature of the Polyantha or Multiflora hybrids 
is that, though of a rambling nature, they will 
blossom freely treated as large bushes ; especi¬ 
ally is this so with Thalia. Keep the centre 
well open, and in a year or two by careful prim¬ 
ing a huge round bush covered with white 
blossom will be produced. Such specimens 
surrounded by Grass are splendid objects whilst 
they remain in bloom, but their season being 
such a short one hardly justifies one in planting 
them in prominent places. 

There are many semi-double Roses, bo that a 
selection U more needful than a collection. As 
ramblers the delicate pinkish-white Ruga, (me 
of the prettiest of the Ayrshires, will always be 
a favourite, so also will be the Myrrh-scented 
splendens, belonging to the same group. That 
lovely hybrid Musk Rose The Garland has been 
this year, as it always is, very beautiful grown 
on a pillar and not bunched, as is too frequently 
seen with such specimens. Its huge panicles of 
buff-coloured flowers are most lovely. Another 
fine grower of these same hybrid Musk Roses is 
Mme. d’Arblay. It should, however, be planted 
in the wild garden. There is a tendency nowa¬ 
days to introduce single and semi-double Roms 
not one whit so good as almost forgotten kinds* 
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What can be more lovely than the Musk Rose 
Elizxa Werry ? Flowering in August, one never 
meets with it at the Rose shows ; hut I am 
certain if planted it would give unfailing de¬ 
light, for its large corymbs of rich buff-coloured 
blossoms are handsome in the extreme, and 
their delicate Musk-like fragrance, especially 
after a shower, is very refreshing. Nearly 
everyone knows the charming Fortune’s Yellow. 
Unfortunately it does not thrive outdoors very 
well, excepting in the southern counties ; but 
under glass, where its growths become well 
ripened, and if they are not pruned, but merely 
thinned, this Rose is a gem. L’Ideal is another 
semi double kind, as fragrant as it is lovely in 
colour. The bronzy-red buds make a very 
pretty button-hole. As a bush Rose or as a 
standard, upon a pillar or growing under glass 
upon the centre pillars of the structure, this 
Rose lias become an established favourite. The 
recent introduction, Dawn, 


named Pissardii. It is one of the Musk tribe. 
Its growths are borne rigidly and covered with 
the white semi-double flowers. Just now as the 
other Roses are waning this variety is very 
beautiful, and it will go on for quite a long 
time. Among the Rugosas we have some fine 
semi-double Roses, the best being Plane double 
do Coubert, perhaps the best and sweetest 
Rugosa grown, Mrs. Anthony Waterer, brilliant 
as General Jacqueminot, and flowering up the 
whole length of the growths, so much so that if 
these growths are left unpruned they bend down 
as though they were pegged, and flower as 
stated all over the shoot. 

I will conclude my list by referring to the 
beautiful Monthly Roses, which contain several 
kinds that are scarcely more than semi-double. 
One of the best and oldest is Fabvier, well 
adapted for massing. Among modern kinds, 
Mme. Laurette Messimy, Mme. Eugene Resal, 


rather a surprise.—M. de Bunsen, The Castle , 
Castletoivnshend, Cork. 

Rose Glolre de Dijon on back wall of 
greenhouse.— I should feel extremely obliged if you 
would kindly advise me as to my Gloire de Dijon Rose, 
which about twelve months ago was planted from an 
8-inch pot into border in greenhouse (a lean-to facing 
south east) up against the back wall ? It grew very little in 
the spring, and I have only had one (lower. I should say 
the stem was about S feet long, and when I planted it I 
i shortened it by about 18 inches. During the last eight or 
nine weeks it has made forty or fifty new side shoots, 
which are about as thick as an ordinary cedar pencil, and 
■tire, some more, some less than a yard long, and they are 
still growing. I have very little heat in the winter, and 
none in the summer. The stem is bare for about 4 feet 
from the ground upwards, and the new’ growth is all from 
the upper portion of the main stem, I suppose it will 
want pruning later on, and I should esteem a little advice 
in the matter. The foliage is beautiful and healthy.— 
J. W. 

[Evidently your plant is in a satisfactory 
condition, or it would not bo making such fine 
lateral growths. As the plant has sent out such 
a number of new growths in a length, as we 



understand from your letter, of little more than 
J feet, you will need to cut some clean away 
next February, or you might do so at once, so 
as to encourage those retained. About 4 inches 
or . r > inches between each growth would be about 
right. Any intermediate shoots remove. Let 
them extend as far as they will laterally until 
October, then remove just their points to 
harden them. You should obtain a number of 
flowers next spring from the growths the plant 
is now making. You will probably find by 
that time some fine buds breaking up from the 
base, and in course of time these will replace 
the older growths. A little liquid-manure once 
a week will be hetyful for the next two or three 
weeks. Do not give it too strong. If about 
the colour of pale ale it is strong enough.] 
Replanting Roses established four 
years (E. A. Gibson ).—You need have no 
fear about replenishing your border of Roses in 
order to work in another row. We should 
advise you to carry out the work in October, 
not later, if you can help it. Lift the plants 
carefully, remove all their foliage, trim back 
their growths a little and cut away jagged ends 
of roots, also any suckers, and then heel them 
in under a north wall or fence, (live them a 
good watering and keep them sprinkled now and 
then until replanted. Prejiare the border for 
them by trenching, working in some 
burnt garden refuse, if you have any, 
and also some cow-manure or that from 
k the pig-yard. When the land is trenched, 
[j place some Bticks where you wish the 
plants to go, and then replant. Before 
cutting oft* the tops note which are the 
strongest growers and have them in the 
centre row or at the back. When 
replanting give each plant a shovelful of 
some nice prepared soil made up of loam, 
leaf-soil, and a little burnt earth, 
wood-ashes, or charcoal. Shake this 
■ well in among the roots, and be 

careful that the latter are 
carefully spread out and 
not cramped. Tread the 
soil about the latter 
- % firmly, then fill up all but 

** 4 . B a small saucer-like cavity 

around each plant. If 
^ ' /,'W* this is left one can give 

T * < them some water and 

bo sure of the roots 
receiving it. Should the weather be dry in 
October wo should advise you to water the 
plants after they are planted. The border in 
kitchen garden would hardly need making up, 
for if it will grow Strawberries well it should 
suffice for Roses. As you desire to grow China 
Roses, amongst others, a little gritty material 
incorporated would bo excellent for this tribe. 
To form a trellis on which to plant climbing 
Roses, the most serviceable would bo to let in 
the ground some good Oak posts at a distance 
of about 3 yards apart, and stretch some stout 
wire along and as high as you wish the Roses to 
run. F41icite - Perpetue, Blush Boursault, 
and Blairii No. 2, would do well, but they are 
not late-flowering. Climbing Perle des Jardins 
is not suitable. You would like the following, 
or some of them, as climbers : Reine Olga 
de Wurtemburg, *Madame Alfred Carriere, 
*Madame Marie Lavall^e, *Longworth Rambler, 
*Aim£e Vibert, Flora, Rennet’s Seedling, Ruby 
Queen, *Alister Stella Cray, Aglaia, Daniel 
Lagombe, Damson Rose, *Dr. Rouges, •Wal¬ 
tham Climber, *Kaiserin Friedrich, and *Marie 
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is a fine semi-double Rose. 
The size of the blossom is 
equal almost to a show 
Rose, and the colour a 
delightful fresh pink. It 


grows into a huge bush, and 
should be a great success 
near largo towns, for it 
possesses a very hardy 
nature. And what can I 
say of that splendid grower, 

Reine Olga de Wurtem¬ 
burg ? Many prefer it to 
Crimson Rambler. There 
is not that garishness about 
it that the latter possesses, 
and its lovely foliage is 
almost evergreen. Yet 
another beauty is Madame 
Marie Lavalley, possessing 
the same hybrid Noisette 
character as the last - 
named. In late autumn it 
is as free as in summer, 
the exquisite shade of its 
rosy-white flowers and their 
delicate fragrance appeal to 
all who are acquainted with 
this Rose. Grow it as you 
like—in bush, pillar, or 
climber—it never fails to 
blossom freely. 

Among Roses that may 
be called, for want of a 
better term, “half climb¬ 
ers,’' we have as semi¬ 
doubles the ever-popular 
Gustave Regis. Its long, 
tapering creamy - yellow 
buds, together with the 
lingo almost pure white 
expanded blossoms, make 
up a Pose that should find a pl&co in every 
garden, however small it may bo. It may 
be used equally as well for bedding a9 for 
semi-climbing; indeed, I think this is the 
best way to grow it. Leave its growths about 
2 feet long when pruning and it makes a fine 
bush-Rose. It also is an admirable kind for a 
standard. Another Rose of close kinship to the 
last is Madame Pernet-Ducher, one of the 
grandest Roses for massing that we have. Its 
fine corymbs of creamy-white blossoms contrast 
so well if planted boldly and in close proximity 
to another first-rate decorative Rose, Marquise 
tie Salisbury, unequalled perhaps as a brilliant 
bedding kind. I am especially fond of a pretty 
semi - double Rose named Princess Bonnie, 
with sweetly scented semi-double rosy-crimson 
flowers. A novelty of this year is Ma Tulipe. 
It is almost single, and looks like a huge Tulip. 
This Rose will be a favourite when it becomes 
well known. I must not overlook that loveliest 
of all semi-double Roses, Bardou Job. The 
richness of colour is its strong point. It seems 
like a mixture in colour of two grand Hybrid 
Perpetual Rosea, Louis Van Houtte and Charles 
Lefebvre, and its ruby-coloured foliage helps to 
accentuate the effect of its splendid colour. 
These autumn-flowering semi-double Roses are 
really the kinds to grow. What a beauty is 
Gloire des Rosomanes. It is now coming out 
most brilliant in its crimson colour after the 
recent rains, and it will go on until November. 
There is a spurious kind about of a paler colour 
not nearly so good as the true form. Wo have 
a beautiful «Mni-double ]£ose now in -bloom 
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An arrangement of semi-double Roses. 


and Queen Mab are of . 

the daintiest colours J 

imaginable, and they VL 

grow as freely as the 
strongest Tea - scented 
Roses. As so many in¬ 
dividuals are now cross- 
fertilising Roses, and as 
so many of the seedlings 
come single or semi- 
double, wo are likely to 

obtain some very beautiful acquisitions. The 
beauty of these semi-double Teas and Hybrid 
Teas is that they generally yield exquisitely 
formed buds, as, for instance, Killarney, one of 
the handsomest buds I know, and even the 
single Teas of quite recent introduction have the 
most delightfully long buds that must certainly 
gain for them many admirers. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses in Ireland. —I enclose two photo¬ 
graphs of Roses growing on the Castle here. 
It may interest some of your readers to know 
that these Roses will only have been planted 
two years next autumn, yet, as can be seen in 
the photograph, ono, a Gloire de Dijon, has 
already reached the roof, and had 90 fino blooms 
on it. The other two Roses are Reve d’Or and 
W. A. Richardson, and after flowering pro¬ 
fusely are now making such growth that they 
will soon overtake Gloire de Dijon. I should 
add that the south of Ireland is not considered 
very good for Rose3, so that this success is 
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Robert. Those kinds marked with an asterisk 
are late-flowering. The most evergreen are 
Aimta Vibert, Heine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
F^licit^-Perpetue, and Longworth Rambler. 
Good varieties to grow as bashes and that will 
be serviceable for cutting, they being so 
wonderfully free • flowering, are—Chinas : 
Armosa, Common Blush, Madame Laurette 
Messimy, Madame Eugene Kasai, Queen Mab, 
Cramoisie Supcrieure, and White Pet. Bour¬ 
bons : Souvenir de Malmaison, Madame Pierrft. 
Oger, Mrs. Paul, Queen, Queen of Bedders, 
and Mrs. Bosanquet. Tea-scented and Hybrid 
Tea : Marie Van Houtte, Camoens, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Madame Marie Hoste, G ruse au 
Teplitz, Caroline Testout, Angustine Guin- 
oisseau. La France, Enchantress, G. Nabonnand, 
Marie d’Orleans, Madame Abel Chatenay 7 , and 
Princess Bonnie. Polyanthas: Perle d’Or, 
Gloire des Polyantha, and Anna Marie de 
MontraveL 


GARDEN PASTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Caterpillars on plants.— I would be grateful if 
you could give me a remedy for ridding my border of a 
plague of caterpillars. The border is in front of the house- 
wall, which is covered with Ivy, Clematis, etc. Other 
borders are comparatively free. I have tried soot, 
lime, and a solution of par&mn and soft-soap in water, and, 
in audition, have killed hundreds by hand, and still I find 
a new army every morning. Every plant in the border is 
riddled with holes, the leaves in some cases being eaten 
away altogether, and 1 am anxious to save, if possible, 
what is left of them, and to give them the chance of 
recovery. If you can suggest an immediate remedy I would 
be obliged, and would also be £lad to hear if anything can be 
done to prevent a similar visitation next summer.—F. C. 

[Your border seems to be in a very bad con¬ 
dition, and I hardly know what to suggest, 
except perseverance in hand - picking. The 
paraffin emulsion should kill them if it reached 
them, but in a crowded border as I daresay 
yours is that is difficult to manage. Probably 
some of the caterpillars arc those of one of the 
white butterflies. When they are full grown 
they will become chrysalides, most likely on the 
wall. If they are found they should be 
destroyed. The caterpillars of moths mostly 
make their chrysalides in the earth. In the 
winter, when the border is dug, a sharp look-out 
should be kept for these chrysalides. — G. S. 8.] 

A plague Of ants. —My garden and small orchard, 
also a small lean-to greenhouse, are overrun with ants. 
In the orchard the leaves collected last winter and put on 
one side to decay when moved last week were found to be 
one mass of ants. I shall he much obliged if you will let 
me know if au> thing can he done to get rid of them with¬ 
out going to a great expenseS. L. Mi ruatroyd. 

[Where you can get at the nests of the ants 
the best and easiest way of killing the insects is 
to open the nests somewhat with a spade after 
the ants have retired for the night, and then 
flood it well with boiling water, which will 
immediately kill any insect that it comes into 
contact with. In a greenhouse, if the nest is 
made under the paving or in some other posi - I 
tion that it is impossible to treat in this manner, 
it may be useful to make a cup of clay with a 
hole at the bottom, and having placed it over 
the entrance of nest, and worked the clay well 
on to the surface of the floor, to then fill it with 
paraffin-oil or diluted carbolic acid. When the 
contents of the cup have soaked into the nest 
fill it up again. Chloride of lime laid about 
near their nests is said to be very distasteful to 
them and to drive them away. Tiie ants may 
be trapped with pieces of sponge soaked with 
treacle, bones which have still a small amount 
of meat on them, or saucers of treacle, or sugar 
and beer. The sponges and bones should have 
pieces of string tied to them so that they may 
be easily lifted and dipped into boiling water. 
Great perseverance is necessary with these traps 
in order to get rid of the ants.—G. 8. S.] 

Ants In kitchen garden.— Can you kindly give 
me any advice as fo destroying ants, which are swarming 
along one side of the kitchen garden ? I have used boil¬ 
ing water for some weeks, and it has very little effect.— 
11 B. 


[When you say that you have tried boiling 
water for some weeks with little effect against 
the ants in your garden, did you make sure that 
the water got into the nest 1 Merely pouring 
the water on to the soil would not be of much 
use. The nest should be opened with a spade 
when the ants are in it, ana then if the nest be 
well soaked with boiling water it cannot fail 
to kill them. No living creature that I. am 
acquainted with can stand immersion in water 
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at the boiling point, and insects succumb at a 
considerably lower temperature. Read my reply 
to S. L. Murgatroyd in this week’s issue.— 
G. 8.S.] 

Caterpillars on Roses.— Enclosed in the tin box- 
sent herewith you will find a caterpillar, which I found 
feeding on a Rose-tree in my garden this afternoon. It 
was an almost exact representation of a broken and dry 
twig when put into the box, and it was only when trying 
to take it from the tree under this impression that I found 
it U> be alive. 1 have seen nothing like it before, except 
in collections, and should be much obliged if you would 
in an early issue of your paper, give me some information 
as to it?— Lerus. 

[The caterpillar you found on your Rose is 
that of the “Willow Beauty-moth 5 ' (Boarmia 

f ;emmaria), a common insect. The caterpillars, 
lowever, I have no doubt, often escape obser¬ 
vation on account of their resemblance to dead 
twigs. Many 7 members of this family, the 
“ Geometrid;e," have this peculiarity, some 
even to a greater extent than this species, as 
they have protuberances on their bixlies that 
closely resemble buds. Hand picking is the 
remedy, and when once one knows what to look 
for it is not by any means difficult to detect 
them.—G. S. 8.] 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes.— During 
the spring a small green caterpillar attacked the leaves of 
my Gooseberry-bushes. At first I managed to keep them 
under control, hut afterwards the caterpillars appeared 
in such vast numbers that it was impossible to keep them 
down, and they attacked the leaves of the Red Currant- 
bushes as well. The result is that the trees have 
assumed a miserable aspect, there being no leaves, but 
the fruit in some instances is now hanging upon the 
branches. Will you please give me instructions as to 
what I should do with a view to getting rid of this pest, 
which was introduced into my garden through purchasing 
new varieties of Gooseberry-trees?— J. L. Wheatley. 

[I cannot be certain from your description of 
the caterpillars that have attacked your Goose 
berry and Currant-bushes, but I think they are 
proliably the grubs of the Gooseberry-sawfly, in 
which case the grubs, when full-grown, buried 
themselves in the soil beneath the bushes and 
turned into chrysalides, each within a papery 
cocoon. There are two broods of this insect ; 
the grubs of the second will soon lie appearing. 
Spraying the bushes with paraffin-emulsion will 
kill the grubs, but it cannot well be used until 
the crop is off, as it would render it useless. In 
the winter remove all the soil from under the 
bushes ami burn or bury it deeply, or, if you 
have the opportunity, let poultry scratch it 
over. Replace the soil with fresh that is free 
from the chrysalides of this insect and your 
bushes should not be attacked next year. The 
soil should be removed to the depth of 3 inches 
at least. I do not suppose the pest was im¬ 
ported with your new plants, but they probably 
(the parent sawflies) flew in from a neighbour's 
garden, and they may do so again unless they 
(vour neighbours) will use the same means of 
destroying this insect.—G. 8. N.] 

Pest On Vines.— Will you please give me at your 
earliest convenience information as to (1) cause and 
( ') cure of enclosed pest on my Vines, which also attacks 
Grapes, knitting them together and destroying them? Mine 
is an unheated vinery. Something like a small caterpillar 
develops on the leaves. —E. E. 

[Your Vine-leaves have evidently been attacked by some 
caterpillar or giub, but I cannot say of what kind, as there 
were none on the leaves when they reached me. They are 
also infested by a fungus, probably a Gloeosporurn, but it 
is not in a condition for me to speak positively. Spraying 
with diluted Bordeaux-mixture would be the best remedy, 
two or three times at intervals of a week, hut you cannot 
well do so until the crop is off.-G. S. S.) 

Fungus on Chrysanthemums. — Examining 

my Chrysanthemums to-day—strong, healthy plants out- 
of-doors—I found the affected leaf 1 ser.d you. Will' you 
kindly tell me what the disease is, and the l>est remedy ? 
I picket! off a few discoloured leaves as well.—R. M. ll.w. 

[The Chrysanthemum-leaf when it reached 
me was covered with small caterpillars that had 
evidently not long been hatched. They were so 
young that I cannot give the name of the moth 
that laid the eggs, and can only say that it belongs 
to the family Geometric!;*. As you speak of the 
leaf being diseased, and do not mention the 
caterpillars, I imagine that they were not 
hatched w T hen you packed up the leaf, and that 
it was the eggs that you took for a fungus. The 
caterpillars had already eaten off certain portions 
of the upper surface of the leaf. If there are 
any more of the caterpillars on the plants I 
should spray the latter with diluted paraffin- 
emulaion.— G. 8. S ] 

Pelargoniums falling.— A large number of the 
scarleL Pelargoniums which 1 put out this year in beds in 
my flower garden have died, the roots when pulled up 
being found to be infested with insects. I send you here¬ 
with some pieces of the roots that you may see the insects 
and advise me what precautions to take to prevent a 
repetition of the nuisance. The other flowers put out 
l es.de the Geraniums and the other kinds of Geraniums 


S lanted elsewhere have not suffered, and for this reason I 
nagine that the soil in the boxes in which the scarlet 
Geraniums were brought forward may have contained 
germs of the insects.—Ax Old Sciiscriber. 

[The pieces of Geranium roots that you sent 
are infested by two different kinds of “ snake 
millipedes." The smaller and spotted one is the 
“ spotted snake millipede” (Blanjulus guttula- 
tus) ; the larger ono is a specimen of Julus 
terrestris. Both are most destructive pests in 
ardens, as they feed on the roots of many 
ifferent plants, and the smaller species on ripe 
Strawberries. They are very difficult pests to 
get rid of, as their skins are so horny that 
insecticides cannot be made to reach them in 
sufficient strength to kill them w T hen they are at 
the roots of plants. A strong solution of common 
salt, or nitrate of soda, will kill them if they 
can be thoroughly wetted with them for some 
minutes. They 7 are very 7 fond of Cotton-cake 
and pieces of Mangolds, and they inay he 
trapped bv burying small pieces of the former 
or slices of the latter just lielow the surface near 
the plants they are attacking. Examine the 
traps every morning.—G. 8. 8.] 
Chrysanthemums attacked by leaf 
mining maggot (F. E. Cor«bie ).—The 
leaves of the Chrysanthemums you sent to us 
were undoubtedly attacker! by the leaf-mining 
maggot, winch is identical with that which 
attacks the Celery in the same way. It is very 
late for this insect to commence its depredations, 
the month of June being the period when its 
attacks are generally made. Under the present 
circumstances the only thing that you can do is 
to pick off and burn those leaves winch are 
badly affected, and, in the case of those only 
partially mined, to squeeze that part of the leal 
where the maggot can be seen worming its w ay 
through the tissues of the leaves. Another 
method is to take a penknife and release the 
maggot in this way, taking care to kill it aft*r 
wards. The plants should lie carefully examined 
at this time, and immediately the first trace of 
the maggot is seen act as ml vised alwve. It 
left any considerable length of time the whole 
leaf may be irreparably damaged, giving the 
plant an unsightly appearance, and serioudy 
interfering with its progress in growth at thin 
period. A preventive, if taken in good time, i» 
to make up a solution from Quassia-chips, and 
on the first appearance of the pest to syringe 
the plants with the liquid. This renders the 
leaves distasteful to the fly, which deposits 
eggs under the Bkin of the leaf, and which, in 
due time, hatch, the progeny 7 afterwards caus¬ 
ing all the trouble. This application may t>» 
some extent save the appearance of the plant , 
and, together w'ith the hand-picking as already 
described, check and possibly’ eradicate the evd 
for the season. Boil 4 oz. of Quassia chips in a 
gallon of water for fifteen minutes, and when 
cool apply the liquid by the aid of a syringe. 
Another remedy is to dust the foliage in the 
early morning when it is damp with either so »t 
or lime, but this must be done when the insect* 
are first noticed. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Sumach.— What shall I do with a 
large Sumach in a town garden v It is liked for its shinl 1 '. 
but has grown too tall. Could it. Ik* pruned, cutting <>rt 
some of its head, and, if so, when would be the l»est liim* 
to do it ?—I.. it. 

[The Sumach may Ik* cut back to the extent desired in 
the winter when devoid of foliage, as it soon reco\ersfrum 
such treatment, provided it is pruned in a reasonaM*- 
manner, ami the wounded portions are cleanly cnl, m>t 
jagged] 

Bvergrreen shrubs for churchyard — I want 

to plant some hard 3 evergreen shrubs or small trees in no 
churchyard. The particular spot is bleak, exposed to tin- 
south-west, and the soil is somewhat sandy and poor. 
What would be a suitable shrub or low evergreen tree tor 
such a situation? It would be convenient if 3*011 coull 
mention more than one or two kinds, not including the 
Yew.— Sfmi-Mook land. 

(You would find the following evergreen shrubs to U* 
suitable to the sandy soil of your churchyard : usnunthiH 
ilicifolius, Berberis Aquifolium, Box of sorts, Hollifs 
(smooth-leaved kinds), Tree-Ivies, I.aurustinus, I'«*i 
nettvas, Phillyrea decora, Pyra.-autha l. elandi, Vim as n-r 
trailing over tree-stumps or covering the vround, an I 
Olearia Haastii.] 

Shrubs for a blinil. Kindly tell me what are 
suitable shrubs to plant for exposed garden to ad a a a 
blind and protection, but to prevent ■■choke-muddle 
effect?—S. Piuorr. 

[A group of Kaliuia latifolia, with any favourite hikes 
between, and in the other bed a group 0 / Rhododendrons 
with choice perennials between them J 

Original from 
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purpurea (Scarborough Lily) will flower better 
if exposed in the open air for a month now'; 
they may be placed in a cold-frame and the 
lights drawn off at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. Get the Roman Hyacinths and Freesias 
potted at once. Early-flowering Daffodils may 
also be potted or boxed now. 

Stovo. —A little fire heat will be required 
for Borne plants now. Since the change came 
nights have been damp and cold, and in houses 
where the fires had been discontinued the ther¬ 
mometer went down below 60 degs. ThiH will 
not hurt the majority of what are termed cool 
stove plants, but Ixoras and some other things 
will suffer if exposed long to a low temperature. 
It will be an advantage to give the houBe a 
thorough clean out before rearranging for the 
winter. All the paint should bo washed with 
soap and water, and the walls lime-W’ashed. If 
there are any mealy-bug about this will lie the 
first step tow'ards getting rid of them, and a 
supreme effort should lie made to clear these 
insects out before winter sets in. It will be 
better if any old plants are much infested to 


shift into larger pots if necessary. The tropical 
fernery will soon require a little fire-heat. 

Chrysanthemums. — The buds of the 
Japanese kinds will now have been selected and 
started on their way. The incurved will come 
a little later, as they do not take so long to 
develop. All side shoots and other competing 
growths Bhould be removed promptly, and as 
pots will now be full of roots, weak stimulants 
should bo given twice a week. At no time 
must the plants be over-watered, though there 
is less danger of this now than a few weeks ago. 
No plant I am acquainted with requires so 
much care in watering. All plants must be 
securely Btaked and tied, as the wind will do 
much injury unless the plants are properly 
secured. Late-blooming plants must stand 
thiidy, but, of course, the selection of buds and 
other details of culture are not of so urgent a 
nature ; but to flower freely the growth must 
be built up firmly. 

Late Grapes. —All Grapes which are re¬ 
quired to hang as long as possible should be ripe 
by the end of September. Good gardeners pre¬ 
fer to use fire-hoat in spring to get the work 
forward, and even with this help it will be 
necessary to have a little waimth in the pipes 
during »September, unless the weather is very 
warm. Both the fruit and the wood require a 
buoyant atmosphere to ripen them to perfection, 
oid this means that the fire should be lighted 
in dull and damp weather. Inside borders must 
not be allowed to get too dry, and Vines in well- 
drained borders will take a good deal of nourish 
ment with advantage. 

Window gardening.— Begonias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Balsams, and Cam¬ 
panulas are bright and effective in the window. 
Show Geraniums should be cut dowm, and cut¬ 
tings Inserted in pots of sandy soil. Cactuses 
will be better outside to ripen growth. Scar- 
boro’ Lilies will flower better if ripened outside 
by the air and sunshine, but must not be dried 
too much. Keep Cyclameus, Primulas, and 
Cinerarias moving along in the frame, shaded 
from hot sunshine, but freely ventilated. 

Outdoor garden.— Thoro is a good deal 
of propagating to do now. All kinds of ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs will strike now in a shady 
border, the choice things uuder glass, and the 
common hardy stuff in a prepared bed in a shady 
border, with a mulch of half-decayed leaf-mould 
or Cocoa-nut fibre between the rows to keep the 
soil moist without so much watering. I gener¬ 
ally dig the ground over and work into the 
surface some old potting soil, mixed with road- 
grit, and in thiB the cuttings root freely. Even 
Laurels will root better in a preparation of 
this kind, and it does not involve much labour 
or expense. Evergreens may also be layered 
now, especially such things as Rhododendrons, 
which are difficult to strike from cuttings. 
Anything which has branches near the ground 
may be successfully and easily propagated by 
layering. Many ornamental trees, such as 
Thorns, Maples, etc., may be increased by 
budding now r , which is easily accomplished, and 
as the weather has become cooler the buds will 
stand a better chance. Dahlias, Hollyhocks 
and other tall plants must be securely staked 
and tied. The recent gales have done a good 
deal of damage, and these plants and some orna¬ 
mental trees have suffered. The mop-headed 
Acacia offers a good deal of resistance to the 
wind, and suffers accordingly ; but damaged 
trees w’hen cut hard back soon recover shape 
again. Sow hardy annuals for spring bedding. 

Fruit garden. —The wind has thinned the 
Apples in exposed districts pretty severely, and 
in Borne places the trees have been damaged by 
the force of the gale, but there in some compen 
sation in the moisture which followed the gale, 
for fruit-trees and vegetables much needed it. 
To grow’good fruit the trees must have more 
support than they get in many places, and the 
best way of giving this is in the shape of rich 
top-dressings, and there should be no shade 
used over the roots, and the roots will come up 
nearer the surface. As a result of this the 
trees will be healthier, canker will disappear, 
the wood will ripen, and the trees bear finer 
fruit. All Strawberries intended for early 
forcing should now be in the fruiting pots, 
stood thinly either on a coal ash bed or on 
an impervious bottom. All runners should 
be removed as soon as they appear. If more 
than one crown appears, on .a, plant the weakest 


CoilBCrvatory. —The Chimney Campan¬ 
ula (C. pyramidalis) makes a'striking plant at 
this season in the conservatory, and is easily 
grow™ either from reeds or root cuttings. The 
plants do not flower the first year. To obtain 
good spikes they nuiBt bo well grown from the 
firBt. Them are Eeveral other Campanulas 
which are effective pot or basket-plants, includ¬ 
ing C. isophylla alba and the new form of C. 
i ophylla named Mayi, which is likely to be¬ 
come popular. Cuttings of these and other 
Campanulas may be taken now and grow™ on 
steaoily through the winter and spring to flower 
next summer. Humea elegans is an old plant 
w hich used to be common both in the conserva¬ 
tory and in the flower garden. It is a biennial, 
ana the seeds may be sown now if not already 
in, but there is no time to lie lost if the plants 
are to flower next season. The plant, when 
well developed, grow’s 6 feet high, and the 
flow’er spike rises out of the centre of the plant, 


Two semi-double Hoses (Thalia and Euphroeyne). Kroi 
Chapel House, The Vineyard, Bath. 


and form9 a light, graceful pyramid of small 
reddish floweis. The whole plant in very 
fragrant and very distinct in character. If the 
Arum Lilies are grown in pots they should now 
be overhauled and repotted or top dresred and 
the drainage put right, if it is decided not to 
give all the plants a shift. With me it is only 
those plants already in large pots which are 
»ometimes carried on a second year with only a 
top-dressing ; all young grow’in^ plants should 
be shifted on. The compost should be turfy 
loam two-thirds, old cow r -manure, crushed char¬ 
coal, and eand forming the remainder ; the pots 
must be well drained, as Arum Lilies want a lot 
of water. The double Primulas should be 
shifted into the flowering-pots ; very large 
plants may be grown in 6-inch pots. The 
majority of this year’s cuttings will do in pots 
.) inches in diameter; these plants like a little 
turfy peat in the compost and a liberal allow¬ 
ance of sand. The nest way of propagating 
these ur-eful plants is to raise a mound of old 
Cocoa-fibre round the collars of the plants to 
encourage root formation, when the plants may 
afterwards be divided. bulbs of Vfdlota 

Digitized by CjOGOle 


burn them and grow on young ones. It is only 
w hen neglected that things get so bad as this, 
but many places are short handed now’, and 
then the gardeners’ troubles accumulate. Use 
as little shade as possible now so long as the 
plants aie not distressed by hot sunshine, and 
now that the days are shortening lean water w'ill 
be required. If anything wants a larger pot 
give attention to it at once, so that the roots 
may occupy the new soil before winter. 

Ferns under glass. —Young Ferns in 
cold-fran.es should be kept a little closer now’, 
and if the glass has been clouded over with 
lime-wash, the weather will have thinned it a 
little, w’hich will be an advantage, as more light 
will harden the growth. There iB a much 
greater demand for Ferns in small pots, and those 
plants which have been grown in frames during 
summer will do well for room decoration in 
winter. In the Fern-house the specimens wall 
now' be in good condition, and a little less shade 
w’ill harden the growth and make the plants 
more available for use in cool structures during 
autumn and winter, while the fronds will last 
longer when cut. Young plants may receive a 
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one should be removed. Let the plants develop 
one good stout crown only, and the crop will be 
liner. Pretty well all Apples and Pears are 
better for gathering several days before required 
for use. Some of the early fruits may be eaten 
olf the tree, but if left they fall and are bruised, 
therefore it is better to gather all as soon as 
they part easily from the tree. 

Vegetable garden.— In most gardens the 
crop of winter Onions and Spinach will have 
been sown, though there is time to sow 
Spinach as a late or spring crop if it is likely to 
be wanted, and there is seldom too much Spinach, 
especially after a hard winter. The late rains 
have improved the vegetables very much, and as 
far as can bo seen, have hastened the Potato 
disease. But, anyway, all the second early 
Potatoes should be lifted, dried, and stored in 
small beds, as the super-tubering will take place 
if left in the ground. Coleworts may be planted 
thickly to nil up vacant places everywhere. 
Sutton’s Tom Thumb Savoy is even more valu¬ 
able for this purpose than Coleworts. Lay in a 
good stock of salading by planting Lettuces and 
Endives freely. Corn Salad should also be 
sown. After the hot summer and the recent 
rains the earth is warm and moist, and seeds will 
soon germinate. Earth up Celery and Leeks ; 
the Leeks only a little at present. A few roots 
of Parsley may bo transplanted to a warm 
border, where a frame may oe placed over them, 
or be otherwise sheltered. Cut off some of the 
old loaveB when lifting the roots to encourage 
the production of new growth. Plant Cucum¬ 
bers in a light house where heat can be given 
when required. Tomatoes for winter may bo 
grown in pots ; young, robust plants shifted on 
now will be in time. E. Hobday. 


way of reducing their numbers. The hoe is 
still kept going to keep a loose surface. 

September 1st .—Earthed up winter greens; 
this supports the stems under pressure of winds 
and encourages growth. When Melons approach 
the ripening stage water is withheld. Stopped 
all growths of Tomatoes outside and removed a 
few of the bottom leaves or shortened them 
back in some cases. Gathered early Apples, 
Pears, and Plums. Peaches are gathered a day 
before they are ripe to prevent falling, as a 
bruised Peach is valueless. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making garden from pasture.— in starting a 
vegetable garden out of ordinary pasture is it best to remove 
all turf ? I am advised to do so, being told that if I turn 
it in the weeds resulting from process will be a very great 
nuisance.—H. T. Siiawcross. 

[There is no danger whatever that in burying 
turf into ground when a pasture is converted 
into a kitchen garden it will produce weeds. 
To do it well a trench 2 feet wide should be 
opened on one side of the ground and the soil 
thrown out, the depth being 15 inches. The 
bottom should then be forked up 9 inches. 
Then pare off and throw into that trench the 
turf 3 inches deep, from the top of the next 
trench, and 2 feet wide. Put that in, Grass 
downwards and on that 12 inches of the next 
soil. L)o all the ground in that way. Or you 
may remove and stack to decay all the turf 
3 inches deep, trenching the soil left and 
adding to it manure. The buried turf as it 
decays becomes plant fowl. But it generally 
does breed wireworm, and the best thing is in 
burying it to add a thin dressing of gas-lime. ] 


THB COMING WSUUT8 WOR5, 

Extract* from a Garden Diary . 

August 27th. —Earthed up more Celery and 
the earliest lot of Cardoons. Haybands have 
been used to keep the growth of the latter to- 

f ether. Filled a frame with choice Tufted 

'ansy cuttings. Prepared bed for choice named 
laced Pinks by adding old cow-manure and good 
loam, working the land up deeply and well 
blending the whole together. Potted Roman 
Hyacinths. Finished top-dressing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; a little artificial manure is mixed with 
the soil. 

A ugust 2Sth. —Shifted some strong double 
Primulas into 6-inch pots, and picked off all 
flower-buds showing. Pricked out a lot of 
seedling hardy stuff in nursery rows. Made a 
further sowing of Cauliflowers for spring, in¬ 
cluding a few seeds of Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 
Planted pit with dwarf French Beans ; shall 
keep the lights off for the present. Busy put¬ 
ting in cuttings of bedding plants. Shifted on 
a lot of Myrtles ; we have these in large pots, 
and with other hardy shrubs, such as Silver 
Maple, they are useful for furnishing. 

August 29th. —Repotted Auriculas in sweet, 
open soil, shaking away most of the old soil and 

E lacing in clean pots of the same size. Finished 
lyering Carnations and Picotees; they will 
receive water when necessary. Thinned the 
flower-buds of Camellias. We have finished the 
selection of Chrysanthemum buds so far as the 
Japanese kinds are concerned. The plants are 
sprinkled overhead every evening when the 
weather is hot and dry, and liquid-manure is 
given twice a week. Sowed Chervil and Lamb's 
Lettuce. 

Auyust 30th. —'Finished lifting all second 
early Potatoes. In digging, the tubers for seed 
were selected from the most prolific roots. I 
am sure from previous experiments there is an 
advantage in this. Thinned the growth of 
Dahlias where much crowded, and tied securely 
to prevent damage from winds. Liquid-manure 
is given where necessary. Looked over flower¬ 
beds to pick off dead blooms and leaves. Put 
in cuttings of Pentstemons in cold frame. Put 
supports to autumn-bearing Raspberries. 

August 31st. —Finished potting Strawberries 
for forcing. The young plants in excess of 
requirements for potting have been planted out 
to make new beds. These always bear a good 
crop of very fine fruit. Bottles of sweetened 
beer have been hung about the garden to attract 
wasps and flies. Wasps’ nests have been hunted 
up and destroyed.^ This,; in fait,, is the best 
Digitized by CjO( 'QIC 


Forcing 1 Rhubarb.— I should be glad if you could 
ve me some information about growing early Rhubarb, 
’ill it grow in a dry cellar, what depth of earth does it 
require, and when should it be planted, and what is the 
best sort for growing in this way ?— Riiibarb. 

[Before you can begin to force Rhubarb for 
any useful purpose you must obtain plenty of 
roots. These Bhould be about three or four 

C -s old—that is, from the first planting. 

ts that have become large should be lifted in 
October, cut into many pieces, each piece hav¬ 
ing a crown or two and some roots attached, 
then planted 4 feet apart each way in deeply- 
trenched, well - manured Boil. That course 
should be followed each winter, and in that 
way a big stock for lifting and forcing each 
year is obtained. These roots lifted a few at a 
time as wanted may bo placed on the cellar 
floor, over which has been spread 2 inches of 
soil or 6 inches of manure ; then have soil 
worked in between the roots, well watered, 
then covered up so that the light be excluded. 
Growth Boon follows. The best variety is 
Hawke’s Champagne, so rich in colour. Some 
fresh roots should be got in each month during 
the winter and spring. ] 

Tomatoes failing.- Could you suggest what has 
been the matter with some of my Tomatoes in a green¬ 
house ? I had four in a long box, when quite suddenly 
one out of the number became quite withered. 1 tried 
water to revive it, but to no avail, so the next dav I took 
it up and examined the roots, which seemed perfectly 
healthy. Now after about ten days the next one to it has 
gone off in exactly the same way, and 1 can see nothing 
wrong with the roots. Roth were well grown, l>eiug 
about 3 feet long, and bearing well. I do not think the 
soil can be exhausted. There is a good mulching of rotten 
manure on the surface, and the roots do not appear to be 
in this to any great extent. If it was the want of water, 
which I am positive it is not, the plant would wither par¬ 
tially at first I imagine. There are a great many ants in 
the box which I cannot drive away. Would these have 
affected it ?—F. W. M. 

[That your Tomato plants in the box named 
have died from the effects of repletion, causing 
what is known as the “sleepy” disease, there 
can be no doubt. It is sometimes seen in plants 
grown in soil that has become Tomato sick, 
because not changed. In your case the excess 
of manure has produced the very same result. 
Tomatoes do not require gross feeding. Given 
a fairly good firm loam that is fresh, and about 
one-fifth of old hot-bed or fairly exhausted 
manure, that is ample. Many amateurs make 
the mistake of over-feeding in the belief that it 
is conducive to health and cropping, whereas 
it tends only to disease. This sleepy disease is 
a form of fungus, no doubt. It seems impossi¬ 
ble to cure plants affected with it. The only 
resource is to pull them out and burn them, 
throw away the soil, and whitewash the box. If 
used again fill it with absolutely fresh soil 
only.l 


OORRSSPONDHNOH. 

Questions .—Queries and miwn art <am rttd in 
OAKOMSUtn free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Ga&dkninq, 37, Southampton-slreet, Covcnt 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbjuhq has to be 
tent to press some time in advance qf date, jutries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWBR8. 

Chrysanthemum Golden WonderO (ll.M.s). 
—This Chrysanthemum is not known to us, and we have 
searched in vain through the catalogues of specialists 
without being able to trace it. We never remember seeing 
it exhibited at the various meetings of the K.I1.S. or 
N.C.S., and fear vou have been misled in the name 
attached to your plants. 

The Cape Pond-flower (Aponogeton distachvon) 
(E. Chirers ).—In the midland and cold districts it is 
necessary to grow this plant in water that does not freeze, 
but in mild and southern districts this is not needed. It 
may also be flowered in an inverted glass in a room. 
Failures often follow from putting this in too shallow 
water. It ought to do in the position you mention. 

Hollow places in lawn (T. M. LasctUes ).-Lift 
the turf in the hollow places, break up the bottom, and 
add some good soil. Make this firm and then relay the 
turf, well soaking it if dry. The best top-dressing for 
your lawn will be a mixture of rotten-manure, loamy soil, 
with some wood-ashes. Put this on in the autumn so as 
to allow the rains to wash it down among the roots of the 
Grass. 

Keeping Geraniums (Reviresco).— w e have never 
heard of the plan of burying Geraniums in the ground to 
keep them during the winter, and fear if such were tried 
that failure would result. Strike some cuttings now in 
boxes or pots, ami keep them during the winter in a tem¬ 
perature of 4-"> degs., potting them off in the spring. 1 >o not 
pinch the Wallflowers. They will form bushy plants if 
allowed plenty of room. 

Lapageria failing (A Constant Render).— It is not 
to be wondered at if your Lapageria fails to do well, as it 
is quite overrun with insects, including thrips and mealy¬ 
bug. You will have to thoroughly clean the plant before 
it will do any good. It has been kept too dry both at the 
roots and in the growths, this also having much to do 
with its failure. This plant, if the drainage is good, must 
have plenty of water, and be grown in a mixture of rough 
peat, broken crocks, and clinkers smashed up, using sand 
freely in the compost. 

“Spot” in Carnations (H*. Gray). — Your Carna¬ 
tions nave evidently been attacked by the disease known 
as “spot.” The conclusion of most growers is that it is 
due to a damp or stagnant atmosphere, to an unsuitable 
soil, or to overcrowding. Hitherto no cure has been found 
for it. If your plants are in the open they must take 
their chancJ. You should cut off all the diseased leave*, 
etc,, and burn them. Growing the plants for two years in 
one place is also a mistake. Carnations ought to have 
fresh quarters every year, or, at all events, the soil be 
renewed before replanting. This disease is always worst 
in a wet, cold season. 

Growing Vincas (R., Oxford) —Presuming that 
the Vincas enquired about are Vinca, alba and rosea, they 
should be grown in a cool part of the stove, or, at least, in 
an intermediate temperature. In winter, the structure 
in which they are growing should not fall below Sndegs., 
with a corresponding rise as the season advances. The 
plants, when young, should be pinched occasionally in 
order to ensure a bushy habit of growth, and they do well 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. A good light 
position is necessary to their well-doing. If the haniy 
Vincas—that is, the Periwinkles—are intended, they may 
be planted out either in a sunny or partially shaded spot- 
Annuals and perennials (J. GJ.—Will you 
state your requirements more clearly? “Annuals ’’are 
obviously of annual duration only, and must be grown 
from seeds, while perennials are obtained either from 
seeds or by dividing up the root clumps into smaller 
]K»rtions. “Perennials” do not produce “cuttings,”** 
this term is usually understood. The stem growth of 
perennials is of annual duration, and when flowering i* 
done the stems die and perish. In our opinion a large 
number of the best perennials would be quite out of place 
in the ordinary ribbon border. What other plants does 
your ribbon border contain ? 

Iris seed (A. M. A'.).—Sow the seeds at the end of 
September in very Bandy loam. The best plan will bfc to 
use a large pot that the seeds may be thinly placed. 
Place 2 inches of crocks for drainage, over this sonic 
rough turf, and then 4 inches of the above soil. Scatter 
the seeds on this, having first made the surface level and 
firm, and cover them A-inch deep or less, certainly not 
more. So arrange the soil that a cavity an inch deep 
remains at the top when the seeds are covered in. Von 
can then place a piece of glass over the pot for protection. 
When the seedlings appear pot them singly into small poK 
and finally plant out in the garden. 

Lifting rooted Briers and budding them 

(Andrew 3iaza ).—Wc hardly understand your query 
RooU-d Briers could be lifted in October or any time up 
till March, then potted up and budded the next August, 
afterwards planting them out. But it would be suicidal 
to lift a Brier now, bud it, then replant; besides, we do 
not see the necessity for it. Scrape away the soil until 
you get near the roots, insert the bud in the stem an in*'' 1 
or two above the latter, tie it in tightly, then return the 
soil. Such budded Briers could be lifted early in October 
and replanted in their final position. Do not cut away 
any growths until next February, when all nuy ** 
removed as far as the inserted bud'. 
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Young Wallflowers, etc. (F. Jff.).—If your Wall¬ 
flower and Snapdragon plants are so small that they are 
but Just above the ground, then you sowed the seed very 
late. Wallflowers to bloom next spring should now be 
fairly strong plants, dibbled out where to flower or be fit 
to do so. When the seedlings are only just through the 
ground they will be fit to plant out about the middle of 
September, and that is late. It is very doubtful whether 
they will bloom next year. Snapdragons may be either 
left in the same bed, the smallest especially, the strongest 
being planted out where wanted if they are 4 inches in 
height. All those if they stand the winter will bloom 
finely next summer. 

Plants not flowering (Xorah).-We cannot 
•ujrcest any reason as to the non-flowering of Purple 
Laburnum or Philadelphus, unless you have pruned them 
hard each year and they have made new wood instead of 
blossoming. Such trees and shrubs require thinning, but 
the young growths should be left alone. The white 
Clematis has possibly become so matted together that the 
growths have not a chance of developing their flower 
trusses, or it may be spring frosts have injured them. 
The Lilium lancifolium and double white Narcissus 
probably require transplanting. Cerastium tomentosum 
should be taken up in the a itumn. It is grown more for 
its foliage than blossom The Lily of the Valley should 
be renovated. Take care to dig in some leaf-soil when 
replanting. 

Olerodendron Balfouri (J. (?.)•—The tempera- 

S ven is much too low’ for this plant, and we are sur- 
that it has not suffered more. The mischief caused 
i instances, however, is greatly modified by keep¬ 
ing the plant almost dust-dry at the root, or only water¬ 
ing it when signs of flagging are seen. So kept it is often 
a matter of some surprise how little these stove plants 
suffer. With careful thinning and pruning in spring or 
early summer as the fresh growth began to show, and 
repotting, it is quite likely th*t a splendid flowering 
would result after so long a season of quiet. You should 
take care to make the drainage perfect, and, if possible, 
so arrange it that you can lift your plant temporarily from 
the stage and roof, tying it to a few stakes at a greater 
distance from the glass. The root dryness is of the 
greatest importance, however, and nothing tends to keep 
root fibres so healthy as this when existing under 
adverse conditions. 

The Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle (Loniccra 
•empervirens) (Germania).— The climber enclosed is the 
Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera sejnpervirens), 
which is hardy in the milder district of England, where 
it succeeds best trainel to a wall. Beside this it is 
unsurpassed as a climber for the greenhouse, where 
trained to a rafter or to a portion of the roof it will flower 
from spring to autumn. It grows in ordinary compost, 
and does best in common with most climbers when 
planted out in a prepared border. For this the soil 
should be cleared out to a depth of 2 feet, and 6 inches of 
brick-rubble placed in the bottom for drainage. On this 
must beplaced a layer of turves with the Grass down¬ 
wards. Then fill the border with a mixture of rough 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, the whole of which should be 
trodden down moderately firm and level. A border once 
prepared like this is permanent, provided there is a drain 
at the bottom. Any pruning needed by this Honeysuckle 
should be done before it starts into growth in the spring. 

Pruning Marechal Nlel growing In cool- 
house ( Gertrn ie ).—This Rose, however cool it is grown 
under glas*, will blossom not later than Mayor early June. 
When the flowers are all developed, then is the best time 
to do such pruning as seems necessary. We prefer then 
to cut back its growth to within 2 feet or J feet from its 
base. New grow ths are then made during the summer, 
which are left almost intact save cutting off an inch or 
two of their extreme ends in February, for it is from such 
growths that the blossoms are obtained. It is a pity 
you cut your fine plant back last autumn. The splendid 
0 feet growth it has made this summer must be preserved 
intact, and if well ripened, as it is sure to be after such a 
summer, you will have, instead of one bloom, certainly a 
dozen or more, especially if you slightly bend it to the 
right or left, whichever is most convenient. Do not stop 
the shoot now, for if kept w-cll syringed and also watered 
at the root now’ and then, it will add several feet of growth 
to this 0 feet. About the end of September you may 
pinch out its point, withhold water, and give plenty of air 
if your other greenhouse plants will allow’ of you doing 
so. This will harden the growth and enable it to produce 
finer blossoms next season. 

Conservatory In winter (A. Briton).— The idea 
of furnishing your conservatory with Rhododendrons is a 
good one, for besides supplying a green appearance 
throughout the winter, as the season advances their blos¬ 
soms will make a goodly show. Any of the hardy hybrid 
Rhododendrons can be used for this purpose, your 

principal object being to — 4 ." - l -* f “ '—' ' * 
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shaped flowers like Lilies of the Valley are borne in early 
spring. There are no Palms to suit you, but well- 
balanced plants of Yucca recurva would be very ornamen¬ 
tal. To follow the Christmas Roses you might have 
several kindsof bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Scillas, etc , all of which with that amount of protection 
would flower before those out-of-doors put in an appear¬ 
ance. Some deciduous subjects, too, that flower in early 
spring would be very useful, the blossoms being valuable 
at a time when their brethren out-of-doors still wear their 
winter garb. Such plants as Lilacs, D utzia gracilis, 
Forsythia suspensa, Azalea mollis, Spinea confusa, and 
Staphylea colchica can be specially recommended. The 
Liurestinus, too, is a pretty evergreen that will flow’er in 
the winter. 

Chrysanthemums — best buds for bush- 
firrown plants (A Constant Reader) —The names in 
your selection embrace a pleasing variety noth in form 
and colour, and as your aim is not to produce exhibition 
blooms, we take it you wish to have a free display of the 
kinds, and also wish to select buds which will represent 
the respective varieties at their best. Crown-buds develop¬ 
ing any time after the third week in August should answer 
the purpose of Golden Gate, John Lightfoot, Edwin Molj • 
neux, Avalanche, Florence Davis, G. C. Scbwabe, Eva 
Knowles. Unless the buds aye retained about tile period 
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named it is unlikely that your results will be as satisfac¬ 
tory as you hope. Terminal-buds of Stanstead Surprise, 
Mdlle. Lucie Faure, Jardin des PlaDtes, C. II. Payne, 
Viviand Morel, Baron Hirsch, Miss Mary Godfrey, and 
Mme. Carnot are the best for your purpose. Terminal-buds 
of this latter lot, if retained about the end of August or 
in the early days of September, cannot fail to develop 
good flowers if the plants have already made nice bushes. 
Your method of culture is a good one, and those in need of 
a bright display in the dull winter months could not very’ 
well do better than grow a batch of bush plants. 

Oarnatlons (Maud Lindsay).— We think you would 
get much better results from the border kinds, as your 
frame is not in the least suitable to the “Tree ” varieties, 
many of which grow to 3 feet or 4 feet high The former 
is indeed quite an ordinary height at flowering time for 
plants tw’elve months old. The only really dwarf kind is 
Winter Cheer, which may be flowered at about 15 inches 
or 18 inches. Moreover, such things require a dry, airy 
condition always al>out them, such as is not at all com¬ 
mon in an ordinary frame in autumn and winter. To 
attempt to heat such a frame in the manner you suggest 
would but destroy your chances of success all round. By 
making a specialty of the border kinds there is little 
reason for failure, as you can give them all the attention 
they require. The frame mentioned would hold quite a 
large number of plants and give a wealth of bloom. If you 
had more layers than you required you could pot on 
some of the larger plants into 8 -inch pots. These not only 
flower much earlier, but produce blooms in a wholesale 
sort of way. Duchess Consuelo may tie treated with the 
rest. It is not a “ Tree "-Carnation in any sense so far as 
we have seen it. It is a very tall kind, and fully 31 feet 
high. The Malmaisons you could remove to a sunny 
window’ in frosty weather, and by keeping them quite dry, 
or nearly bo, at the tool, g -1 them through the winter in 
safety. 

Transplanting Roses (R. W. if.).—T he last week 
in September will not be too early to transplant your 
Rose-bushes. Lift them with all the care you can so as to 
preserve the roots, and replant at once. Do not prune 
at all until the first week in April next, by which time 
your bushes should have become well rooted. When you 
do the pruning be careful to press on the roots with one 
foot, so that the roots be not disturbed by the cutting of 
the wood. In your northern district it would be a good 
plan to place a top-dressing of long manure aliout the 
plants to help exclude frost. With respect to your soil, 
which seems to lie shallow’, and is tenacious, also contain 
ing much iron, we strongly advise you to open the lied 
where the Roses are to be planted atone end with a trench 
2 feet wide, throw out the good top-soil, then remove and 
w’heel away 10 inches of the bottom or poor sub-soil. 
Replace that with the top soil, throwback into the trench 
the road-grit, old mortar-refuse, and any other good top¬ 
soil that you can get or spare. Mix it all well, and you 
will then’ have a depth of from 18 inches to 20 inches of 
good soil for the Roses. That should tie done, if possible, 
before you are compelled to lift your Roses. If it cannot 
be so done, then when you remove the Roses lay them in 
by the roots in the new garden temporarily, until the new 
bed is ready for them. You will probabiy find it best to 
cut the wood back rather hard in the spring. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Olearia Haasti (Margaret, Wallington).— This is 
the name of the shrub, specimens of which you send. It 
is hardy in most parts of England, and we have seen fin? 

{ dants of it as far north as Aberdeen. I n the more favoured 
ocalities it grows to a large size, and if planted in large 
groups has a fine effect when covered with its masses of 
Aster-like flowers. Even when out of bloom it is very 
effective. In New Zealand, where it is found at an 
altitude of 4,000 feet, it forms a low shrubby bush. It 
usually blooms in August, and remains in perfection for 
several weeks. It is not particular as to soil, a sandy 
loam answering as well as any. 

FRUIT. 

Manuring fruit-trees (Peach).— We assume that 
your heavily-cropped fruit-trees are outdoors. In that 
case they will be getting ample moisture, owing to the 
very heavy and general rainfall, and it is very doubtful 
whether it may be wise to add any form of manure just at 
present. Should the rains cease and dry weather ensue, 
then an occasional watering with liquid-manure once a 
week that would reach the roots w’ould do good. That 
may consist of soot one p*»ck, sulphate of ammonia 1 lb , 
and kainit 1 lb., all soaked for twenty-four hours in a tub 
containing twenty gallons of water. If 1 lb. of bone flour 
be added, so much the better. If now’ you could place 
over the roots of your trees a coat of any form of animal- 
manure such as would wash in slowly, you would do good. 
But any strong manures given just now’ may be produc¬ 
tive of too much wood-growth. 

Young Apple-trees on Grass (Lara).— It was 
fortunate that your newly-planted Apple-trees did not 
fruit this year. Your first object should be to get them 
well established. It would have been wise had they been 
rather hard cut back in the winter after having become 
well-rooted, to induce them to make strong shoots, as then 
strong root action results. When the heads are left un¬ 
pruned, root action, for the first year, is sluggish. You 
should have the Grass cleaned away’ from over the roots 
in a circle 4 feet across, and place about them a dressing 
of long manure, allowing that to lie till next March, 
removing it w’hen the spring advances, and putting on 
another coat towards the end of May. Shoots may be 
shortened a little, say, one third in the winter, and weak 
ones cut hard back. The object of pruning now’ must be 
to form proper thin heads with ample room to admit light 
and air between the branches. 

Keeping Apples and Pears (R. M. S.).— Expe¬ 
rience ha 9 show n that the first necessity in the good keep¬ 
ing of Apples and Pears into the winter is that first the 
fruits must hang on the trees late to be thoroughly 
matured, and second that they must be of late-keeping 
varieties. Few Pears will keep in any way later than the 
end of November, and the bulk of the best will naturally 
ripen or become mellow before then. But besides the 
things above named the store should be cool, and to get 
thatlt is well to have it rather low, a well-drained earth 
floor, thick walls of clay, concrete, or brick, and a roof of 
thatch, because the varying outer temperature rarely 
affects the Inside. A door at each end, and light shelves 1 


along on either side, on which the fruit can be placed 
evenly, without straw, make the best possible conditions. 
The temperature all the winter should be about 40 degs. 

Renovating Peach-trees (F. B.). —So long as the 
fruits on a Peach-tree are preen you may syringe with 
clear water as freely as you like, consistent with not over- 
watering the roots. But as the tree is in a house, that is 
hardly likely to happen. Indeed, it is probable that the 
other trees you referred to as having been badly infested 
with aphis suffered front exceeding dryness at the roots. 
It is always wise to w’ater the borders liberally, especially 
in the winter when nature waters trees at rest so liberally 
outside. Too many people forget to water trees under 
gloss then. If you will give your infested trees liberal 
syringings with soft-soap and Ouassia-chips well soaked in 
water, followed a day later with others of clear water, and 
the roots some manure in the winter and spring, they 
should thoroughly recover. Very likely plenty of water 
and feeding with manure are needed to put your trees into 
sound condition. 


SHORT RBPLUBS. 


Robt. Gamble.—It you write to the secretary of the 
show at which you wish to exhibit he will send you the 

rules in which the size of box should be specified.- 

M. C. Hampton.—invite impossible to say from such 

shrivelled leaves.- Tennis .—There is no reason why the 

Clematis should not do, while you mar also plant some of 
the strong-growing climbing Roses, including the beauti¬ 
ful single and semi-double kinds, as also the Japanese R. 

ruposa.- Clare. —We fear your Pea-seed will be mixed, 

being so close together. By all means save the seed, as 

mixtures are also very beautiful.- Bob .—Impossible to 

say unless one w-ere to see the plants.- R. W. C. —Send 

specimens of the Tomatoes you refer to, and then we will 
help you. It seems to be the Potato disease that has 

attacked your plants.- E. A. Gibson.— Kindly send 

some leaves of your Hollyhocks, and then we can better help 
you. From your description w’e fear your plants have 
been attacked by the Hollyhock disease, which has of late 

years been so destructive. - Manscicoman. — The 

Austrian Pine is best propagated from seed. The cones 
when ripe are kiln dried, which causes the seed to fall 
out. Any nurseryman should be able to get you a plant 
of the New Zealand Flax.— —Mr*. Fookr*.— See reply re 
“Seedling Oranges” in our issue of August 11, p. 317. 
Any nurseryman ought to be able to get a Tea plant for 

you.- M. J\— See reply to “ Wokingham ” re Madonna 

Lily in our issue of August 18, p. 330. - A. M.L.— See 

article on “ Summer prolongation of Tufted Pansies," in 
our issue of August IS, p. 323.- R. X. /.—The Carna¬ 

tion you send is too old. You ought to have raised some 
layers last year and planted them out in fresh quarters. 
Carnations from layers are always the beet, and it is very 
seldom that plants last in good health over two years. 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Eorroa of Gajmraiaa 
iLbUBTRATU), 57, Southampton-street. Strand. W.C. Ho 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— X, Boicey Park. —1, Diplacus 
glutinosus; 2, Origanum Tourneforti; 3, Campanula 

lsophylla alba; 4, Campanula fragilk-- A. M. F. — 

1 , Catalpa bignonioides; 2, Epimcuium sp.; 3, Statice 

latifolia ; 4, Eccremocarpus scalier.- Bat tyc ford .— 

Yellow flower, Coronilla Etnerus; Blue flower, Galcga 

officinalis; Brownish flower, Itieracium aurantiacum.- 

IF. Pirkworth. —The Smoke Plant (RhusCotinus).- Rcc. 

W. J. U. Faithfnll.— Roses fallen to pieces ; 0, Centaurea 

mocrocephaln.- G. A. M. —1, Lythrum salicaria; 2, 

Tradescantia virginica; 3, Hemerocallis flava.- J. 

Scammell.— 1, Aktrasmeria chilensis; 2, Galegaofficinalis. 

- Sunnydene. —Roses fallen to pieces. Kindly send 

buds and some of the wood.- A It ire.— Potato very- 

much resembles the American Rose.- Peter Henby. — 

1, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 2, Asplenium viviparum; 3, 

Send* better specimen ; 4, Begonia nitida.- Dvnal.— 

Yellow flower, Lysimachia vulgaris; Blue flower, Sym¬ 
phytum asperrimum ; Mauve flower, Galega officinalis.-■ 

Constant Reader.— Aralia spinosa.- S. M. R.— 1, Sedum 

Fosterianura ; 2, Berberis Aquifolium ; 3, Sedum snurium ; 
4, Sedum sexangulare.- G. F.—\, Please send belter 


Lantana) ; 5, Spiraea callosa.- Roses. — Veratrum 

nigrum. The Nemesia is N. strumosa, the size of 

flowers being due to good cultivation.- Mrs. B. Jjceds. 

—The Throat Wort fTrachelium ceeruleum).- X. 

Lucy. — Lychnis Viscana, fl.-pl. - E. G. — Berried 

plant, Berberis dulcis; 2, Choisya ternata.- J. B., 

Alderley Edge .—Wild Chicory (Cichorium Intybus).—- 
P. E. Els worth. —1, Spiraea ariaefolia; 2, Impossible to 

name from leaves only ; 3, Echeveria retusa.- J. Jones. 

— l, Sempervivum bp. ; 2, Cassia corymbosa; 3, Justicia 

carnea.— Upton .—Rose Lamarque.- Y. Lindsay .—Pink 

flowers, Spiraea Douglasi; White flowers, Spiraea Nobleana ; 

3, Spinea ariaefolia.-Jedfcs.—Platy codon (Campanula) 

grandiflorum. - Kruger.—I, Asplenium Nidus-avis ; 

2, Peperomia argyrea variegata ; 3, Phmnix sp.; 4, Crinum 
sp.; 5, Corypha australis; «, Adiantum decorum. We 
hope to have an article on Crinums in a coining issue. 

Names Of fruit.— Tee Gee .—Gooseberry leader. 
— H. M.— Red Hawthornden.- Major H. Creagh — 

4, Proliably Hawthornden ; 5, Golden Pippin ; t>, Worcester 
Pe&r mai n. Pear quite impossible to name from such a 
poor specimen. It is advisable when sending fruit for 
name to send more than one specimen. 


Catalogues received.— Dobbie and Co., Rothesay. 

—List oj Bulbs and other Plants. -Albert F. Upstone, 

Rotherham.— Catalogue of Ftoicering Bulbs. -Samuel 

Dobie and Son, Heathfield Gardens, Chester.— Winter and 
Spring Floieers for the Greenhouse and Garden. — — W. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, N. — Btdbs and Winter 

Floieers. -E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.- Choice Bulbs. 

J. Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York.— List of Bulbs, 

etc. -Jag. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea.— Bulb Catalogue 

for 1900. 
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VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


NEW PATENT 

GREENHOUSE 

BOILERS. 


Manufacturers, NORWICH 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Design 

and Plant- 8 . With full description of all the l*est plant*, 
their culture and arrangement, beautifully and extensively 
illustrated with fine engravings. Medium 8 vo, 15e.; post 
free, 15n. 6 d. 

V THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN-two vols.-half 
bound sage-green morocco—suitable for library or preeenta- 
tion. Trice one guinea nett. Henceforward the book may 


No. 90.—FORCE PUMP ON WHEELS. 


PUMP ONLY, £4 8 0. 

10 ft. Suction Hoso 
and Strainer, 

£1 2 0 . 

10 ft. Delivery Hose 
and Strainer, 
11s. Od. 


If you want a Boiler it is not worth 
while nowadays to buy an witiquated one. 
Get the very latest thing, the 
most efficient and most approved. 

For Price3 and full pirticulars, with 
copies of letters from appreciative pur¬ 
chasers, apply to 

12 Hours Stove Syndicate, 

LIMITED, 

66, VICTORIA STREET, 

WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd. 

NORWICH. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 


APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, kc. 
Mont economical and efficient 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our own 
supervision. Before ordering 
elsewhere, aend for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lar, free by poet. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE 


HEATHMAJVS 

WiNDOW CLEANING GUARD. 


” INSECTICIDE i» 

mk II I admitted by Users to be 
U Tor Brst Plant Wasu 

m " for Garden <fc Greenhouse. 

-ABOLISHES 

Ireen and Black Fly _ __ ___ 

American Blight, JL ll|l|^ 

Caterpillars. m\ W* ■■■ I ^ 

and ail kinds of I I I I 


HEATHMAN & CO, 

2. Endcll Street. 

LONDON, W.C. 


FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand- 

book giving full information for the culture of fruit for 
profit. Price Is., post free, la. 3d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL : or, the Ceme¬ 
teries or THE Fvture. Third Edition With Illus¬ 
trations 7n fid. ; post free, 80 . Published in a cheaper 
form, and with additions under the name CREMATION 
AND URN BURIAL, la.; post free, Id. 2d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1900. Containn 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain¬ 
ing over 9,000) have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever 
published. Price la., by poet, Is. 3d. 

Of all Booksellers or from this Office, 

37, Southampton-Btreet, Strand. London, W.C. 


§04 ISbhSS^NS, *■» .s * 

/WEEDING linsi 
' MADE Nipt 

/ EASY HU " 


GARDENING” BINDING COVERS 


Covers for binding each volume of Gap.dbnino from 
Vot I. up to the present time are on Bale, 

PRICE Is. 6cL EACH. 

Post free Is. 9d. each. 

Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or from the 
Pit bush i no Office: 

37. SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. W.O. 

H ORDES’ LOIN CLOTHS, best and strongest 

in the market, 43 in. by 33 in wide, waterproof, on stout 
navy canvas, and weighs 41b 1 will send one post free for 3s.; 
worth 7s. 6d.—From Hv. .1, GAo SO N. Rye. _ 

TAT FED KILLER. — Non poisonous to bird:; 

• " and animals. Keep weeds away It months. Save 
pounds in labour 6s. fid. per cwt.—SELBY, 1, Three Crown- 
square. Born ’ Market. London. _ 

G ARDEN TENTS. — Khaki Garden Tents, 

9 ft long, 6 ft wide, quite new, with two upright poles, 
four side poles, mallet, pe«8, and teut-bag complete, carriage 
paid f t 35s —H. J. GASSPN. Government Contractor, Rye. 

“OLUGlOlDE” (Registered).—Certain death 

b) to sluga, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to plants 
and domestic animals. The greatest boon to gardeners yet 
invented. 1 b. 6d. per Box, of Seedsmen, or post paid of the 
“SLITOfCIDK " COMPANY. 46. Marvlennrt-strwet.. Bristol 

UU HEELS, all sizes, lor Carriage, Carts, and 

* * Waggon*. Also Rubber Tyres, all makes and sixea. 
Very l**st quality. Trial solicited.-THE CITY WHEEL 
U’iiRKR. Dublin 


FLOWER BEDS 8lc , may be kept in 
Perfect Ordsr. The Prongs being 
very close together, it loosens the 
soil and removes weeds better and 
quicker than by hand. Made in two 
styles, for Flower Beds, 4 Prongs, 
for Lawns , 3 Prongs and Lever, 

Price (with 3 ft. handle) 1 3 Post Free. 

. LYTLE, *■ “wTo"" 1, LIVERPOOL. 


1b the Cheapest, Moat Efficient, and Eco 
comical Boiler evfer invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot burr 
hollow. Sole Makers— 

NEWSUM, DYSON, A CO., 

BEE 8 TON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonial* on application. 


alfrio 

PEEL 

Wood Green* 

ESTIMATES FPU 


A FREE GIFT. 

T ADIES AND GENTLEMEN can creally 

-Li in<'rea v e their incomes by POULTRY BREEDING, 
thus converting Id. eggs into shilling chickens. To encourage 
this industry we intend supplying each applicant during the 
next 28 days with one of our 40-Egg Incubators. Write for 
Free Gift Form to— 

Room T 4, 

POULTRY BREEDERS’ APPLIANCE COY,, 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


COMPLETE f 

HO RUBBISH. 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

D9~ Wo are. in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next Issue can he Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the Instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week pracodljur the data of Issue. 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR GREENHOUSES 

from 16s. 6 d., complete. PROPAGATORS, FRAME 
HEATERS, and FUMIGATORS. Catalogues, Id. Btamp. 

C. TOOPE (F.R.H.S.) and SON, 

STEPNEY 


12 8 -in., 20 6 -in., 50 6 -in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6 d. 1900 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-pans, Rhubarn and 
Keakale Pots, Vases, Ao.. Ac., post free.—T. PRATT. Pottery, 
Dudlev 

fj.ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

LJ finest, 112 lb.. 17*.; 5fi lb., 10s.; 28 lb , 5b. 6 d.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canee, 4 fee(( 2s. 3d. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour coues, 6 d , is., and Is. 6 d. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels. Sand. PeaLf Pri*e List on njoplication.— 
WATSON A 6 CULL, 90, Dfl^Thsoj^-streeL tonduu, E.C 
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QUARE, STEPNEY. LONDON, F . 


VTETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, bo 

ll useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long. 3 yards wide, 7s. 6 d.. 
carriage paid. I do not require payment till you have received 
and approved of the netting from—H. J. GA 88 QN, Net 
Works, Eye. 
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PEACH-TREES AFTER FRUITING. 

The facb of the crop having been gathered from 
the early and second early Peach-honses does 
not imply that the work in them is over for the 
season. Many growers, though they may 
have watched with regret the first appearance 
of red-spider when the fruit was ripening, 
will allow this pest to make as much head, 
way as it likes directly the fruit is over and 
throw open the house to take its chance. In 
cases where this troublesome insect has obtained 
a footing, the first thing to do is to see that the 
borders are thoroughly moist, well soaking 
every bit of soil in them if they appear to be on 
the dry side. Then with a garden engine or 
syringe thoroughly moisten the foliage all over, 
using a fair amount of force and not sparing the 
water. This will make the insects uneasy, and 
before applying any insecticide, whatever prun¬ 
ing is necessary should be done. This in most 
cases will consist principally of wood that has 
fruited and any chance bit of new growth that 
there is not room for. This latter in all 
cases is best left either its full length 
or else cut right out, as there is a danger 
of shoots that are stopped after this date 
not starting from the upper buds. Indeed, if 
the trees have been properly attended to with 
regard to tying and stopping during the season 
of growth, all that now remains to be done is a 
little pinching of sub-laterals and the removal 
of foreright shoots that are needed when the 
fruiting wood is cut out. A good home-made 
remedy for red-spider is an emulsion of soft- 
soap and water with a tablespoonful of sulphur 
added to every gallon. Mix it to the consis¬ 
tency of paint to sink the sulphur, then add a 
pint of the mixture to a large pail of water and 
thoroughly wet every part of the tree with it. 
With patience it is quite po ssiblo to clear the 
trees even when badly attacked. Fumigation, 
too, will lessen tho number of insects in bad 
cases, but the best and surest means of keeping 
the trees clean is to be always at them with the 
svringe when the weather is bright. The idea 
that it prevents the wood maturing is quite 
wrong, for it helps rather than hinders this end 
by keeping the foliage clean and healthy to the 
last, and allowing it to carry on its function of 
sap-elaboration and bud-development. 

Air in plenty is an important factor in the due 
development of the wood and fruit-buds, giving 
both vigour and strength, that stand them in 
good stead should the weather prove dull and 
cold when starting the trees. For this reason 
both top and bottom ventilation should be left 
full on night and clay as long as the weather is 
warm, aud the cool night temperature will con¬ 
duce to perfect rest later on. Un lor such con¬ 
ditions as these over-ripened wo'd, as it is 
termed, is almost impossible. It is when the 
wood is starved from want of root moisture, the 
atmosphere arid, and the sun pouring down on 
enfeebled foliage that the trees give way, and 
bud-dropping and other evils are eaqsed. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mealy-bug in vinery.— I have a greenhouse con¬ 
taining three Vines. It is infested with mraly-bug. I 
grew Tomatoes there this summer, and they were white 
with the pest. In the spring I went over the Vines with 
Jeye’s fluid. Can I do anything before putting in my 
Chrysanthemums ? I fumigate with XL, but it has no 
effect. Could I paint the Vines with anything very 
strong ? The mealy-bug seems to spread to Beg nias and 
most plants.—M. U. Acto.v. 

[One of the simplest remedies for mealy¬ 
bug on Vines in summer is hot water applied 
through a rosed syringe. This mast be heated 
to a temperature of 120 degs. or slightly less, 
and to hold the syringe a dry cloth or very 
thick gloves will be needod. It should be borne 
in mind that every particle of the Vines and 
house must be well and forcibly syringed, for 
mealy-bug will take a deal of exertion to destroy 
it completely. One application will not suffice, 
but two or three times this treatment may be 
necessary. Clear out, first of all, every plant, 
so that a free course is open to first deal with the 
Vines. Lay these on their sides as they are 
brought out, and give them the same treatment 
before replacing them. Water heated to this 
degree will not injure the Vines. A wineglass¬ 
ful of best quality petroleum to each gallon will 
be good for the^tages and walls, and would not 
hurt the Vines, provided you keep it well mixed. 
To do this discharge back into the bulk every 
other Byringeful drawn after it has been 
vigorously agitated, and do not draw from the 
surface of the water for fear of getting an over¬ 
dose of the oil. Syringe afterwards with clear 
water, if used on tho Vines. Once you get the 
pest within a reasonable limit, go over the Vines 
once a week, and with a pointed stick dipped in 
methylated spirit touch each insect, and they 
will be instantly killed. If you persevere with 
this and the hot water you ‘can rid your house 
of the mealy-bug, but we must emphasise per¬ 
severance, or the cure will not be gained. 
Yours is a severe case to deal with, but the hot 
water applied two or three times will soon 
reduce their numbers. Apply the same dili¬ 
gence to the plants as advised for tho Vines, for 
it would be of no service to clean the Vines and 
allow infested plants to stand beneath them. 
Any plants badly attacked or difficult to clean 
had better be thrown away.] 

Gold Peach-case.— Will you kindly rive me a little 
advice about a Peach-case V I have a wall 14 feet high, 
24 feet long. What width shall I require, and what height 
in front, what ventilation, and would it be best to have 
the lights made to take off ? What depth of border, and 
whether best to have roots half inside and half out ? The 
soil is very light. Would it be well to mix a portion of 
brick earth with soil ? Will it be best to train upon roof 
or upon wall ?— A Constant Reader. 

[The old-time Peach-case at the front always 
had perpendicular sliding lights, moving on iron 
rollers, to facilitate ventilation and exposure of 
the trees in times of necessity. This required a 
span-roofed ridge carried above the wall, with 
ventilators in some cases, in others none. As 

our wall is 11 feet in height, this system would 

e a costly one to adopt—that is, if you wished 
to utilise the whole depth. You need not, of 
course, go to the extent of 11 feet. A height of 
12 feet is, we think, ample to carry a, roof for a 
case, and a width of 6 feet to 7 feet, the front wall 
plate to be 3 feet from the ground level. Top 
and front ventilation must be provided, because 


a roof with a steeply sloping angle soon becomes 
over-heated, unless ample ventilation is allowed. 
A much cheaper and equally effective structure 
can be had from ordinary fixed sash-bars and 
larger squares of glass than is obtainable from 
movable lights. With a height of 12 feet at the 
back and 3 feet in front, the whole depth of the 
wall can be furnished with the trees, and a 
narrow trellis will carry some trees on the front. 
There should be a trellised footway near tho 
wall. Cordon trees may be trained up the roof 
at about 6 feet apart instead of having a fixed 
trellis, but the latter will furnish the greater 
proportion of fruit. Personally we are not in 
sympathy with Peach-cases, except when 
narrow spaces only are available, where there 
is no width for a house to be built. The cost 
of building a case is not much less than that of 
building a house, say, 10 feet or 12 feet wide, 
but the productive capacity would be consider¬ 
ably more. Peaches are deop-rooting trees, 
ana in preparing for them it is well to bear this 
in mind. There should be at least 2 feet of soil 
and 6 inches of drainage allowed, and it is 
better to keep the roots inside, so that they can 
be easily dealt with, both in summer and winter. 
If the soil is very light mix it with some of a 
heavier nature—not clay, but soil taken from 
tho surface of clayey laud. Employ % small 
quantity each of lime-refuse, burn-bake, and 
pounded brick or charcoal; this will absorb 
moisture and keep the soil in a sweetened state. 
Lime in some form should always be given 
Peach-borders, as it is indispensable for the 
perfect growth of stone fruits. Do not, under 
any circumstances, employ animal manure for a 
new border, as this predisposes the trees to a 
rank growth, which is not soon brought into a 
bearing state, especially on narrow trellises. 
Good loamy soil, or that from the open garden 
where no trees have grown, will, if the above 
ingredients are added, grow good Peaches. 
They can be fed as they become older and free 
cropping, or after they have passed the first 
flusn of their early vigour.] 

The Pig-tree in Scotland. — I have this 
week (ending August 11) seen a Fig in bush 
form well laden with fruit at Tighnabruaich, 
Kyles of Bute. I do not know what the variety 
was, but the fruit was large. The bush was 
near a wall but not trained to it. Tighna¬ 
bruaich, besides being at the seaside, is com¬ 
pletely sheltered from north, east, and west by 
hills. I saw also some fine specimens of Yucca 
gloriosa in blossom, and one of the churches had 
on either side of the door a Hydrangea which 
would measure about 8 feet through laden with 
blossom. The Hydrangea, however, is common 
in gardens in the Firtn of Clyde.—W. G., in 
Field. 

Peach Hale’s Early.— This is much the 
host of the American varieties for flavour, and 
one of tho most useful Peaches in cultivation. 
In an early house it fills the break between 
Waterloo and Alexander and Early Grosso Mig- 
nonne better than any other kind, while from 
the last week in July until the middle of August 
there are no two more useful kinds than it and 
that fine Nectarine Early Rivers in an un¬ 
heated house or Peach-case. The habit of the 
tree is all that could be desired, and oq aq open 
Original from 
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wall, with very little trouble in training, a 
round, fan-shaped tree that can easily be picked 
out from other kinds on the same wall is pro¬ 
duced. Those who have tried it and found it 
wanting in quality when thickly trained should 
train the new shoots 5 inches or more apart. It 
is very free fruiting, and no fear need be felt as 
regards crop, while the quality when the fruit 
has plenty of light is distinctly good, though, 
of course, falling short of that of such kinds as 
Noblesse and Grosso Mignonne.—G. 


VEGETABLES. 


CLUB IN CABBAGES. 

In a reply given to a correspondent, under the 
heading of “ Club in Cabbages,” it is stated that 
*' sometimes it is caused by the grub of a small 
beetle or weevil, and occasionally the maggot of 
a midge or fly is responsible for the mischief.” 
Now, this disease will never be kept in check or 
exterminated until its real nature is properly 
understood by everyone. The disease is not 
caused by anv insect, but by a fungus—one of 
the “ slime fungi ” (Plasmodiophora brassicae). 
The 8pore3 are in the soil, having been matured 
in some plant which has been infested by the 
disease. These spores are liberated when the 
root decays in any way, and under suitable con¬ 
ditions the spores open, and their contents, 
which are small masses of a jelly-like matter, 
exude. The little masses have the power of 
creeping about, as it were, am ong the particles 
of which the soil is composed. When one comes 
into contact with the rootlets of a plant of the 
nature of Cabbages, Turnips, etc., they are 
taken up into the root in the same way that the 
constituents of the soil are, and when they reach 
one of the cells of which the root is composed 
they increase in size at the expense of the con¬ 
tents of the cell, and the latter, owing to its 
new occupant, grows much larger, so that when 
a large number of cells in a root are infested by 
this fungus it iB not to be wondered at that the 
root becomes distorted. Eventually some of 
the large cells may be found to be full of spores; 
these, when they reach the soil again, become 
sources of infestation. No portions of an 
infested crop should be left to decay on the 
ground, but should be collected and burnt. 
Lime appears to be the best dressing for soil 
that is contaminated by this fungus. Manures 
that contain acids, sulphates, and phosphates 
should be avoided, as they are favourable to the 
growth of this fungus. All cruciferous weeds, 
such as Mustard, Charlock, Shepherd’s Purse, 
etc , should be carefully exterminated, as they 
a^e liable to be attacked by this disease. 

Experiments have been made that prove, 
without any possibility of mistake, that the 
fungu) is the cause of the abnormal growth of 
the roots. Plants have been grown in soil that 
wai perfectly free from infection by this fungus. 
Some were watered with water in which some 
of the spjres had been placed, and they were 
invariably attacked, while others planted in 
some of the same soil, but not watered with the 
spares, remained perfectly healthy, and showed 
no signs of the disease. The spores of this 
fungus may remain in the soil for some years, 
bo that it i* not advisable to plant a crop which 
is liable to attack on infested soil for two or 
three years, unless it has been well dressed with 
lime and kept free from all weeds that are of a 
nature to be infected. The spores are often 
transported from one field to another in the 
earth that may cling to the feet of labourers, 
horses, and the wheels of carts. G. 8. S. 


LETTUCES FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 


means of everyone, perhaps, to grow several sorts, 
but I would advise that at least two be sown for 
winter work. While some prefer Cos varieties, 
others care more for the Cabbage section ; for 
winter use it is as well to have some of each. 
Among Cabbage Lettuces tStanstead Park is a 
very reliable one for spring cutting. Under the 
shelter of a sunny wall Commodore Nutt and 
Tom Thumb are most desirable; these are 
small growers, and sometimes succeed when 
larger ones fail. Early Paris Market is a larger 
Lettuce, and in an average winter, planted on a 
warm border, comes in early ; it will not stand 
a hard winter unprotected. Hammersmith 
Hardy I always sow for winter, because so 
hardy ; it is not so crisp eating as the last- 
named unless allowed to become full hearted. 
I have cut nice heads of this in February from 
a sunny border—a time when Lettuce salad is 
certainly more or less scarce, and thus valuable. 
In Cos kinds Hicks’ Hardy and Brown Bath 
Cos are as good as any. The former is a white, 
the other a dark-leaved sort. These are later 
than the Cabbage Lettuces in turning in. Dur¬ 
ing August and the early part of September are 
suitable periods for sowing ; a little and often 
is the rule to act upon in this matter. No par¬ 
ticular date can be named when to sow to 
obtain Lettuce at any given date, because 
weather has such a powerful influence in their 
favour or against them. If a pinch of seed is 
sown every week during August and the first 
week of September, and a few plants put out 
from each, no mistake can be made, and the 
probability is that Lettuces will be forthcoming 
in due time from one at least if not all of them. 
I have never had a larger supply of spring 
Lettuce than in the present year. Regular sow¬ 
ings were made, and efforts raised to promote 
growth, but the weather last autumn was such 
that no seed could grow unless kept well watered 
daily. The consequence was these remained in 
the ground dormant until rain set in, when 
plants from the several sowings advanced 
together. The prospects of a winter and spring 
supply are much better at this date than last 
year, the rain, which has been general through¬ 
out the country, favouring both the work and 
seedling plants. Sow thinly, and in drills suffi¬ 
ciently wide apart to allow of weeding and 
hoeing. If the plants become crowded this has 
a weakening influence on them which they do 
not soon set over. When planting on a warm 
border apply some decayed manflre and dig it 
in, but in the open garden firm ground is better, 
because the growth is slower, more sturdy, and 
frost resisting—an important point to be borne 
in mind for any spring crop. W. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Marrows falling. —Can you suggest any reason for 
so many of my Marrows going off at stages varying from, 
say, sn inch growth to 6 inches ? I had a large heap of 
well-rotted manure and earth in a corner (about a good 
cartload in oll)put aside to further mature for potting, etc., 
next year, and it struck me it would be an ideal place for 
Morrow's, so planted some plants in the heap. The plants 
made tremendous growth, but practically all the Marrows 
that appear wither off in time. I nipped the end off the 
main shoot to see if that would have any effect. The 
plant immediately sent out a number of side shoots, which 
grew rapidly, but with just the same result.—F. W. M. 

[If instead of planting your Marrows on a 
heap of apparently solid manure you had 
thrown up a ridge of soil in the garden 4 feet 
wide, then had opened holes 3 feet apart, into 
each of which were put three or four spits of the 
manure, well mixing it with the soil, then put¬ 
ting out plants on to these mounds, you would 
have had capital crops. You had better now, to 
reduce the strength of the shoots, pick off some 
of the coarse leaves, aud leave the rest to 
Nature. Possibly now the plants may produce 
healthy fruit, growth being less gross ] 


Those desirous of having a supply of Lettuce in 
winter or next spring must remember that some 
weeks and months must elapse between the 
sowing of the seeds and the ultimate enjoyment 
of the wholesome salad. The time of year is 
with us when seeds may still be sown. To the 
inexperienced the proper time for seed sowing 
is a puzzle not easily solved, and the gardener 
of many years’ experience rarely finds a year 
l’<rn without learning some useful lesson, often 
from failure or accident. The most suitable 
sorts, too, are not known to everyone, and it 
must be said that what succeeds in one garden 
fails in another under what may seem identical 
conditions and treatment. It is not within the 
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Growing Tomatoes (A. Maze ).—It i3 

the practice with many growers to shorten 
partially, but not to cut clean off, somewhat 
strong or coarse leaves from Tomato-plants 
towards the autumn, after a good number of 
fruits has formed. But this covrse leafage is 
more commonly the product of somewhat 
heavily manured soil, and is not entirely 
natural. When plants have made ordinary 
leafage none of it should be cut away. But it 
should be constant practice to hard-pinch out 
all side shoots, keeping the plants rigidly to the 
single main stems, as in that way tney are the 
most productive. A good compost for Toma¬ 
toes under glass in pots or boxes is good turfy 


loam that has lain in a heap for six months, in 
the proportion of three-fourths, the other 
fourth consisting of well-decayod short-manure, 
wood-ashes, and soot, all well mixed. Outdoor 
Tomatoes do well in ordinary good garden soil, 
that has, after being well manured, grown some 
vegetable crop first, then planted with Tomatoes. 
We do not know how far the climate of the 
North of Ireland may suit Tomatoes, but no 
doubt plants outdoors will do best when set out 
against a south wall or fence. Plants indoors 
are best in span-roofed houses I’J feet wide with 
a sunken alley in the middle, the plants put out 
14 inches apart in pots or boxes and tied up to 
wires just under the glass roof. 

Geleriac. —This must now receive attention 
both in the matter of drawing out any suckers 
that may form at the base and thoroughly 
drenching with liquid-manure. Scarcity of root 
moisture induces a tough, bitter-flavoured stick, 
more so even than in Celery. The Celery-fly is 
likely to attack the foliage, and must be re¬ 
moved by hand-picking, all insecticides proving 
useless. If any late sowings are yet unplanted, 
no time should be lost in getting the yonng 
plants out, giving a good rich larder and water¬ 
ing frequently after the removal. A good 
mulch on either side of the rows where planted 
singly will be of much help in preserving the 
moisture until the plants are established, when 
manure-water must be given as recommended 
for the earlier plantings. 

Planting Cabbages.— Those who have 
sufficient ground to risk extra early sowings will 
now have plants large enough for putting oat on 
permanent quarters. On no account plant on 
ground lately occupied by Cauliflowers, or club¬ 
bing and a host of other evils may follow. A 
little fresh lime spread over the surface and dug 
in with the manure, also a little soot, will not 
only stimulate growth, buff also go far to eradi¬ 
cate the greatest enemy of newly autumn-planted 
green crops—the underground grub. If these 
early Cabbages were pricked off from the seed¬ 
beds on to spare plots as soon as large enough 
to handle, they will lift well with a good ball of 
earth, especially if a good soaking of water 
is given through a rose the day before. This 
should always be practised after a dry period, 
or no matter how carefully the work is per¬ 
formed the bulk of the soil will fall, tearing off 
many of the best rootlets with it. Plant with a 
trowel, and allow a distance of 2 feet between 
the rows and 18 inches from plant to plant; 
leave a shallow basin round each, and water 
home. If time can be spared the best way is to 
draw drills, watering these well over-night and 
planting the following morning. Sink the 
plants well in the ground to prevent swaying to 
and fro in windy weather. 

The Mushroom-house.— Now is a good 
time to select a wet day for thoroughly cleaning 
this structure in readiness for the coming season. 
Old exhausted beds should be cleared out, all 
walls whitewashed, and if the presence of wood- 
lice is suspected, boiling water poured on the 
floors and in all crevices will banish them. See 
that the heating apparatus is in sound condition 
and throw open doors and ventilators to thor¬ 
oughly Bweeten the structure. In places where 
the majority of horses are turned out to grass 
at this period, manure from corn-fod horses is 
scarce ; therefore, it will bo wise if early Mush¬ 
rooms are required to commence saving it, if 
even in small quantities, it taking some time to 
collect sufficient to form a good sized early bed. 


H&ilStorm In July.—I herewith send you a photo¬ 
graph showing Borne hailstones which fell at Northampton 
on July 20. The amount of damage done to greenhouses, 
fruit, and flowers through the breaking of glass was 
enormous. The hailstones were beautifully symmetrical, 
circular, and flattened, and in every one there was a hard 
white core surrounded by ice. The average weight of lhe 
hailstones was 1 o/. , but in many instances t* n/. ; 
circumference, <i inches. — S. C. AunUiis, f>, WnUilhati- 
nxul, Xorlhau'plon. 

Architects as gardeners. —The Koiidt 

says: “The landscape gardener has become 
obsolete !’’ a prom< of a book written by a 
Mr. Mawson, and if anyone wishes to judge of 
the value of that book he might glance at the 
hideous illustration of a garden quoted from it 
on p. 147 ( BuUdtr , Aug. 18). If this cut repre¬ 
sents what the architect is going to do for us, 
Heaven save the country from his disfigure¬ 
ments. 

Qngmal from 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWER8. 


THE THROAT WORT (TRACHELIUM 
CCERULEUM). 

Those in search of a plant that will do good 
service from I he middle of August until the end 
of September cannot do better than grow this. 
It is very easily grown, the old plants tieing 
quite safe in a cold-frame during the winter. 
Some people consider it a hardy olant, but in 
very severe winters this term will have to be 
modified. It is easily propagated in the spring 
from cuttings taken from the base close to 
the soil, some of these possibly having roots 
of their own. Such plants will flower the 
same season in 6-inch pots, being afterwards 
kept to grow on the following spring, so as 
to provide, if need be, a set of larger plants. 
Seedlings can also be easily raised, but when 


be grown where it is well exposed to the sun, 
andit is not until the wood is well matured that 
it will bloom well. Old cut-hack plants started 
early in the spring soon come into bloom, and 
continue well through the season. This useful 
plant is easily* propagated from cuttings, but 
these do not flower well the first year ; at least, 
that has been our experience, (liven the same 
treatment as Bouvardias, they grow freely, but 
give very little flower the first year, wlule the 
older cut-back plants bloom freely from every 
shoot. 

Primula obconlca and Streptocarpus.—I 

have a dozen Primula otieonica in C inch pola that have 
dowered profusely, hut are nowgoiii£ off. Should I break 
them up now and repot singly into small pot», or keep 
them an they are during the winter and break them up in 
the spring 1 Will the treatment von recommend apply to 
Streptocarpus also '—A Wjckkly Kkadkk. 

[There is nothing in common between these 
fcw’o subjects, and they require totally different 
treatment at certain seasons. We therefore 



The Throat Wort (Trachelium euruleum). 


this plan is adopted the seed should be saved 
and sown as soon as it is ripe from plants that 
have flowered early in August. The seedlings 
can then be kept in a box or pan in a cool 
greenhouse during the winter. 

It is not necessary to devote house room to 
it from the end of March until the flowering 
reason comes round. This plant will do good 
service at a season when any novelty is a 
•leasing change. The best trusses of violet- 
due flowers are produced on the terminals, 
hut the lateral shoots on strong plants are also 
very effective. The best soil is loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand, potting being done 
very firmly. There is a white variety, but the 
type is far more effective. It should bo noted 
that spring - struck cuttings make dwarfer 
plants than seedlings. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Streptosolen 

does well either 1 
summer bedding. 


deal separately with them. The Primula may 
be broken up at any time now, though prefer¬ 
ably after a little fresh growth has been made. 
You may not find it an easy plant to handle in 
this way, as the plants that have so long 
flowered so well appear to become exhausted 
thereby and take a long time to recover. Not 
only this, there is also a certain peculiarity of 
the root stock in this species that renders it an 
uncertain plant to deal with. We should have 
thought seedlings would have better suited you, 
as these flower so much better, besides growing 
far more vigorously. If, however, you decide 
to break up your plants, your best plan will be 
to take the l»all of earth containing the roots, 
plunge bodily in a bucket or tank of water, and 
gradually remove all the soil. In this way you 
will find you have a short creeping rhizome from 
which the root fibres issue. Thus cleared of 
the soil you can break the plants up to your 
liking, repotting the divisions in rich soil—loam, 
leaf soil, sand, and short-manure. When 
finished, place in a close frame and water 
thoroughly. Shade them and keep close for 


Jamesoni (X. PJ.—This 
or the copaqrvatory or |or 
To flowerftt weLHt 


some days, giving them a slight dewing over 
each afternoon to encourage a close and humid 
atmosphere about the plants. You could treat 
a portion in this way, and the remainder, having 
slightly reduced the hall of earth, may he 
repotted into K inch pots, treating them for the 
time being similar to the smaller plants. In 
this way you would get a better succession of 
bloom. When the Streptocarpi show signs 
of ripening off and losing the leaves, gradually 
withhold water, and finally place them on a 
shelf or under a stage for the winter. Early in 
the year, say about February, you should 
examine them. Shake them out and repot 
into a pot one or two sizes larger. Treat 
them liberally as to soil, etc. If you are in any 
doubt at potting time wo shall he pleased to 
hear from you again.] 

Abutllon Golden Fleece.— The irohltn flower* of 
this plant are of a very distim i hue, ainh as can lianllv 
!m* compared with ^old usually a* a colour. All the name, 
it is a very beautiful shade and showy, while the great 
freedom and profuse flowering of the variety in every way 
fit it for U9e in the conservatory, the greenhouse, or even 
in beds in the open air. 

Crlnums not flowering.—I should be very glad 
if you could tell me how to treat the Crinums? 1 have 
several, all looking perfectly healthy, hut one only amongst 
»'l the plants has ever flowered. They are in pot i in a 
cool conservatory, and were repotted last spring. The one 
that has flowered for three years in succession, with beau¬ 
tiful umbels of bloom, is again throwing up a strong 
flowering shoot, but the other plants show no sign of 
doing so, though they look perfectly strong and healthy.— 
SlMONNIDR. 

[To flower Crinums successfully they need full 
exposure to sunshine throughout the greater 
part of the year. Both Crinum capense album 
and C. capense roseum will flower all the better 
if stood out-of-doors in a sunny spot oh soon as 
the spring frosts are past, and taken under cover 
only when the flower-spikes are developing. 
After flowering, a good ripening out-of-doors in 
the sun will do much to encourage the formation 
of blooms next season. These Crinums are 
hardy in some localities and will flower well in 
the open ground. Strange that your one plant 
should flower each year under the same condi¬ 
tions as the others that do not bloom, hut 
among many plants individual peculiarities arc 
to he found, and in no class have w*e notified 
this more pronounced than in the different 
Crinums.] 

Seedling Date Palms.— I have five or nix Date 
Palma (from atones) about two years old. One in l‘i inches 
out of the ground, some about 3 inches. The big one 
seems to l>e opening a second blade. They are all round 
the edge of a large pot. Will you tell me If they should I** 
potted singly now or next spring? What soil should I 
use 9 I have no greenhouse, ana have grown them in 
a small, warm room, where the window always has the 
sun. Do you think these young Palms will live to grow 
big?— Mks. Fookkm. 

[The better way will be to pot your Date 
Palms singly at once, as by doing this now they 
will recover from the check of removal before 
winter, whereas, if Jeft till the spring, the roots 
are apt to become matted together, and are 
then liable to suffer if disturbed. The best soil 
to pot them in is a mixture of two-thirds loam 
to one-third leaf-mould and a little silver-sand. 
If this is not to hand, you can probably find a 
good substitute for the loam in a meadow or 
some similar spot. The soil should he of a 
fairly adhesive, yet not a clayey nature, and 
with a little peat from a heath or common in 
place of the leaf-mould, a good compost may he 
marie. Pots 4 inches in diameter will be a suit¬ 
able size for the young plants, and each of them 
Bhould have a few pieces of broken flower-pot 
Dut in the bottom to ensure thorough drainage. 
The soil must be pressed down firmly around 
the roots, and when finished a thorough water¬ 
ing should be given to settle all in its place. 
The plants will most probably live to grow big, 
but under your treatment their rate of progress 
will be slower than if grown in more he it.] 

Early Hyacinths, etc. — The earliest 
Roman Hyacinths should now be rooting, a 
fresh hatch being put into soil every ten days or 
a fortnight. The earliest of the other kinds 
should also be ordered without delay ; those 
may ho advantageously confined to one of a 
colour. Grand Vedette as a single, white, 
Norma as a pink, Robert Steiger as a red, anil 
Grand Vedette, azure blue, with William I. as 
a dark blue, are reliable kinds for first early 
work. In either of these sorts alluded to it is 
useless to expect the heat results if forcing be 
attempted in the slightest degree before a good 
number of roots has been made. Pot early, 
therefore, and retard lAthes* than force hard. 
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V ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS IN 
SMALL FLOWER GARDENS. 

In these days, when effect in the garden is 
striven for by professional and amateur alike, 
it may be worth while to spend a little time 
noting our existing arrangements, with the 
object of improving their beauty another year. 
Those who love beautiful flowers beautifully 
arranged will see the wisdom of this idea. The 
flower garden is just now at its best, and we 
can contrast and harmonise, combine and tone 
down, with the actual colours and tints before 
us, without trusting to memory or imagination. 
We are so accustomed to read in the gardening 
papers of grand schemes of colour, good-sized 
clumps of this, collections of that, etc., etc., that 
wo may l>o tempted to think very little can be 
accomplished in a small garden ; but every 
possessor or manager of a garden, however 
small, may, by judicious arrangement, ob¬ 
tain very pleasing results. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the usual bed of Asters, that piece de 
resistance of the ordinary small gardon. Asters 
may bo edged, perhaps with blue Lobelia. 
Yet what is tho real effect ? Unless they 
are Comet Asters, which are decidedly more 
graceful in appearance, they are a garish, 
uninteresting mass of stiff-looking flowers. 
Now think how differently that bed would look 
interplanted with a few good specimens of 
(Irevillea robusta, toning down and entirely 
altering the appearance of the otherwise flat 
bed. Another way of 
altering the effect of a 
bed of Asters is by plant¬ 
ing Salpiglossis alter¬ 
nately. Of slender, grace¬ 
ful habit, the Salpiglossis 
gives height without stiff¬ 
ness, and tho soft rich 
tones of colour harmonise 
admirably with the 
brighter and more bril¬ 
liant Asters. The seed of 
Nalpiglossis is very cheap. 

It is easily raised, excel¬ 
lent for cutting, and in 
every way desirable. An 
experiment which I tried 
this year with good results 
is to interplant a bed of 
Calceolarias, yellow’, 
brown, and crimson, with 
little tufts of Calliopsis 
tinctoria. The extreme 
delicacy of its Grass-like 
foliage seemed to envelop 
the Calceolaria with a 
light and graceful cloud 
of green ; but when the 
Calliopsis bloomed it 
seemed as if a swarm of 
goldon butterflies w’as 
hovering over it. This is 

another easily raised plant, which has only to 
Im 3 seen to be appreciated. How shall we improve 
a bed of French Marigolds? Their colour is rich 
and their foliage pleasing, but next year sow a 
few’ seeds of Gvpsophila elegans thinly in a box, 
and have the seedlings pricked out and 4 inches 
high by the third week of May. Interplant 
them, like the Calliopsis tinctoria, in little 
tufts, and you will be delighted at the fairy-like 
lightness and beauty of their tiny lavender- 
white flowers. The Marigolds seem to bo look¬ 
ing through a cloud of gauze. Through the 
month of July a Crimson Rambler Rose clothed 
the wall at the back of the Marigold bed with 
its bright sprays of bloom. It attracted atten¬ 
tion, but one and all stooped to admire the 
carpeting of Marigolds and Gynsophila at its 
base. Phlox Drummondi looks best by itself; 
when it is planted in rich soil and pegged down 
the different shades of colour give sufficient 
vai iety, and contrast with eacli other admir¬ 
ably. However, if height be desired, some 
bulbs of Gladiolus gandavensis, planted either 1 
singly or in clumps, according to tho size of the 
bed, would look very well. This bed might be 
edged with Mignonette, or the soft grey-green 
foliage of seedling plants of Alyssum saxatile, 
or the neat white-flowered Sweet Alyssum, as a 
cool-looking edging goes well with the brilliant 
hues of tho flowers in the centre of the bed. 
For the same reason we should edge a bed of 
Ivy Geranium Charles Turner with white Tufted 
Pansies and a bejiHJfrcrimson Reglnias with the 
Digitized by 


dwarf white-leaved Geranium. A small bed 
entirely filled with blue Lobelia looks exceed¬ 
ingly well at this soason, interspersed with the 
tall white Hvacinthus candicans, planted at in¬ 
tervals of 2 feet, or a bed carpeted with Ceras- 
tium tomentosum, kept clipped, with dot plants 
of Molesworth Fuchsia or Fuchsia fulgens, and 
an edging of Tropa^olum Empress of India. 

If you have a bed in a shady corner put a 
clump of white Lilies in the centre, or dot it 
with Nicotiana afiinis, carpet it with Musk, and 
edge it with a row of tiny Filix-ficmina Ferns. 
This may be considered an innovation, but a 
very charming one, and this bed will not be 
the least admired portion of your garden. It 
should, however, be remembered that Ferns 
dislike manure, and want no cultivation. 

If we make our gardens and their arrange¬ 
ments a study at this season, we may see many 
things to alter and improve, trifling, perhaps, 
in themselves, but so many steps nearer our 
ideal of perfection, and, if ensuing results do 
not quite reach that standard, we shall at any 
rate have the comforting reflection that we 
have made the most of our opportunities. 

(Miss) J. Condkll. 

6, Stdta-teinracc , Donnybrook , Dublin. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM IN 
CORNWALL. 

Tue illustration shows a pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium growing against a house in the 



An Ivy-leave<l Pelargonium in the open air in Cornwall. From a photograph 
sent by Miss P. L>. Williams, St. Keverne, Cornwall. 


village of St. Keverne, Cornwall. There are 
three plants growing together, and they measure 
10 feet in height by 21 feet in length. In 
Cornwall one frequently sees fine Pelargonium 
plants out-of-doors, but I have never seen more 
luxuriant growth than in those referred to. 

P. D. Willi a.M8. 

Lanarth, St. Keverne, R.S.0 ., Cornwall. 


A NOTE FROM HASTINGS. 

A mono the attractions that Hastings and St. 
Leonards-on-Sea present to their numerous 
visitors at this season of the year are their 
public parks and gardens. Beautiful indeed 
are they at the present moment. Whether we 
take the detail of the arrangements into con¬ 
sideration or whether we simply enjoy the 
glorious whole, one is equally delighted. Alex¬ 
andra Park has, of course, its eections. This 
dividing of gardens into sections is often 
calculated to give a stiff “ art gallery ” sort of 
appearance to a place, but here, owing to the 
natural formation of tho ground, the gardener 
has, in laying out his eighty or so acres, been 
able to make every section blend with the 
others. Here ono sees spacious rolling lawns, 
broken in the distance by pleasing curves or 
gentle slopes, a background of deciduous trees, 
brightened here and there with Acer negundo 
variegatum, Copper Beech, and other charming 
coloured foliage. Again one comes on a bed of 
succulents in good variety, relieved by groups 


of the graceful Arundo conspicuaand Gynenuni 
argenteum. In the distance the eye wanders to 
a group of Conifers, while at their feet is a 
mixture of sub tropical plants. Particularly 
beautiful are the mixed beds so much in vogue 
now and so well adapted to such conditions. 
Here is one with Canna Egandale, with its 
broad, bronzy foliage relieved by the graceful 
Grevillea robusta ; Acacia lophantha, and 
Abutilon Thompsoni, grouped with Gladioli, 
Liliums, and various • herbaceous plants, edged 
with Centaurea Candida or Leucophyton mixed 
witli dark Heliotrope. A few steps on and one 
is enchanted with a broad, winding, herbaceous 
border, the bright array of flower in which is 
broken by the dark brown and gold of a rather 
too large bed of Gaillardia maxima in front of it 
The avenue, shaded by one long continuous 
arch of Beech, Birch, Oak, Hazel, etc., one is 
compelled to admire, the rising and falling slopes 
of the path in front, just steep enough to en¬ 
hance the beauty of the scenery without making 
the walk unpleasant or toilsome. In the spring 
and early summer I would call attention to the 
fine collection of Rhododendrons. There are so 
much variety and beauty in this park that one 
is loth to leave it, but I should recommend a 
visit to the Gensing Gardens. One should not 
leave St. Leonards without a visit to the pret¬ 
tily-situated gardens, which have, like others, 
charms peculiarly their own. 

G. Dillistonk. 


INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 

These are extremely useful and showy plants, 
but, as far as the south of England is concerned, 
not so much employed for the decoration of the 
flower garden as we think they deserve to be. 
The general plan is to have intermediate Stocks 
in pots for house decoration, and while ex¬ 
tremely useful in that way, it appears to limit 
their capacities for floral decoration, as when a 
good strain is employed they make charming 
fragrant beds in May and June and remain in 
bloom for a considerable period. They have 
been termed “ spring Stocks,” and the designa¬ 
tion is an appropriate one. 

YVe have very fine strains of white and scarlet 
intermediate Stocks, the former especially, in 
cultivation at the present day ; the purple is 
also to be met with in good character, but it is 
not so plentiful as the other two. When 
employed for house and window decoration, 
one method of raising plants is to sow in 
August or early in September, using a fine and 
rather light rich soil, placing four or five seeds 
in a pot and plunging them up to their rims in 
ashes in a cold frame with a glass covering : 
then when large enough tho plants are thinned 
out to three, or the pots can contain more or 
less according to their size. Some sow in boxes, 
and when tho plants are large enough they are 
potted singly into small pots. Shifted into 
4£-inch pots and bloomed in them, when well 
managed and in good soil fine heads of flower 
are obtained. 

Some plant their intermediate Stocks out in 
beds. They are very gay while they last, and 
in the case of a good double strain the bloom 
continues for some time, and they can then be 
succeeded by dwarf Asters in bud, as the last- 
named come into bloom quickly and take up the 
floral succession at once and carry it on until 
the autumn. Or the Stocks may be planted 
with some coloured Tufted Pansy which will 
contrast well with them, and when the Stocks 
have done blooming, they can be removed and 
tho Tufted Pansy will fill the bed. 

The most valuable section is that known as 
the East Lothian Intermediate. By sowing 
early in March under glass, such as a cold- 
frame, and taking care to sprinkle the seeds 
thinly over the surface so as to avoid much 
thinning, the plants may remain in the seed-beds 
until they are planted out to bloom in autumn, 
care being taken meanwhile to keep them as 
stocky and robust as possible. Caro should be 
taken to transplant them with good balls of soil, 
and if properly planted in the beds they will 
flower in August, September, and October, and, 
given a mild autumn, up to November. This is 
tho method usually adopted in the north, and we 
have seen lines of the East Lothian Stocks in 
grand bloom at the end of August. In the 
south, where they will stand better than in tho 
north, they can be sown a little later, and, 
duly planted out, in a favourable season they 
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will bloom in autumn and again in spring if they 
survive the winter, and they seem to be of a 
hardier character than the Bronipton Stocks. 
The colours of the Hast Lothian are crimson, 
tcarlet, white, and purple. 

Stocks must have good soil ; the richer the 
soil the more finely do they bloom and the more 
brilliant are their colours. The ground should 
1x3 deeply dug and well manured. The roots of 
Stocks travel for a considerable distance down¬ 
wards ; hence the advantage of having tho soil 
deeply stirred. 

KNIPHOFIA CAULESCENS. * 

This differs from all other Flame Flowers by 
its distinctly caulescent habit. It differs also 
from all the K. Uvaria forms in its smaller size, 
glaucous leaves, short heads, and less curved 
flowers. The accompanying illustration gives 
an idea of its habit, and though its flowers are 
less brilliant in colour than those of most of the 
other species it is one of the hardiest kinds we 
have, with a very strong habit and flowers early, 
which is a specially welcome feature. It is a 
fine plant for the rock garden, where it does well 


the hedge some years ago and it has never been disturbed 
since. It has rambled all over it back and front, and when 
in flower is very beautiful. The blue berries later on are 
also very fine.—II. H. 

Lavender.—I want to make a hedge of common 
Lavender on a dry, sandy bank. When should it be 
planted, and at what distance from plant to plant?— West 
Cointbik. 

[Plant at any time from October to early spring, at a 
distance of from 9 inches to 13 inches apart, according to 
size of plants. Lavender is very easily propagated by 
dividing stocky plants, and will grow freely in any light 
sandy soil. It can also be bought cheaply in quantity.] 

Passion-flower failing.—I have a Passion-flower 
growing against a very warm wall, and the le . ves are going 
quite yellow and seem inclined to shrivel up. Is it prob¬ 
ably owing to the heat ? I am taking care now to keep it 
well watered dally. Ought I to Rive it anything else? I 
gave it some liquid-manure once, but did not know if it 
was the right thing.—M. O. G. 

[We should say the Passion-flower suffered 
from the drought before you detected it. The 
subsequent waterings, especially with liquid- 
manure, would tend to aggravate rather than 
remedy the evil. Do not give liquid-manure 
again this season, but give one good watering 
once a week instead of these daily dribblings, 
and keep the surface stirred at frequent 
intervals] 


Kniphofla caulescens. 


and flowers freely on dry slopes. Its cultiva¬ 
tion is very easy, and it may l>e increased freely 
from suckers and also by cutting up the short 
stem. The suckers root freely in autumn in 
sand in a cold-frame. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lobelia Queen Victoria. -Since the introduction 
of this fine kind many varieties have been added to the 
group, and w hile many of these are possessed of consider¬ 
able merit, few, if any, have surpassed this kind from an 
all-round point of view. This is particularly true of those 
nearly allied in colour, for while many are distinct and 
even more vivid, few surpass the old variety in habit or in 
freedom of flowering. 

Sunflowers.— Notwithstanding the great heat there 
Is promise even now of a good display of these things now 
that rain has come. But there is a superior look in those 
plants that were planted either quite early this year or 
only been in position for one year. Older clumps are 
greater sufferers, showing the wisdom of periodical plant¬ 
ing with such of these as is possible either in autumn or 
quite early in the year. 

The Flame-flower (Tropaeolum speciosum) 

in Ayrshire. -One hears so many complaints of the 
difficulty of growing Tropaeolum speciosum that it may 
interest some of your subscribers to learn how it will grow 
if left alone. A Spruce Fir hedge about 10 feet high and 
40 feet long in my kitchen garden is covered with it. My 
gardener put iu a small number of the roots at the back of 


Making a tennis-lawn on an old garden. 

—I wish to know if the ground should be trenched or if 
merely levelling would do ? Would turf or seed be best ?— 
F. IIOLOKR. 

[You should certainly trench the ground and 
incorporate with it some good manure. Let it 
lie for some time to settle, then tread well and 
level properly. If you can get turf it will be by 
far the be 9 t. You can set about it at once if the 
ground is vacant. Besides, you can lay down 
the turf in the autumn, and it will have got a 
hold before the winter comes. As regards your 
lawn, mix some old hot-bed manure, wood-ashesj 
and leaf-soil together and apply this as a top 
dressing early in the autumn, 90 that the winter 
rains and snow may wash it down to the roots 
of the (Irass. ] 

Tufted Pansies.— Will you tell me what the exact 
difference is between Tufted Pansies and Violas ? Is the 
treatment the same for both ? Each time I have had a 
packet of Tufted I’ansy seed it has failed to germinate, but 
those labelled “ Violas" come up, but they, again, do not 
blossom as freely as those labelled “ Pansies," and yet 
I see no difference as far as the plants go. Of course, 
this may be simply a coincidence, but, if not, may I ask 
you to explain the difference?—A. Graham, Wynberg, 
Cape Colony. 

[Pansies of whatever class or sort belong to 
Viola. What are called Tufted Pansies are 


usually raised from crosses of the old Pansy 
(V. tricolor) with Pansies of a more alpine 
character, such as V. stricta, or V. cornuta. 
“The term ‘tufted’ has been very properly 
used to distinguish plants of a spreading habit, 
like Pinks, Aubrietias, a,nd Alpine Violets, from 
plants with simple erect stems, like, say, the 
Stock, Lupine, and Aster. The German, French, 
and older Pansies in our gardens do not spread 
at the roots as the Tufted Pansies do. Plants 
of this * tufted ’ habit are often a mass of deli¬ 
cate rootlets even above the ground, so that 
they are easily increased, and the term Tufted 
Pansies is a good one in all ways. Without an 
English name we shall always have confusion 
with the Latin name for the wild species, to all 
of which belong the old Latin name of the genus 
Viola. It is now agreed by botanists that all 
cross-bred garden plants—including Tufted 
Pansies, of course—should have popular English, 
and not Latin, names. ‘ Bedding Viola ’ is a 
vulgar compound of bad English and Latin ; 
whereas ‘Tufted Pansy 1 is a good English namo 
with a clear meaning.*'] 

Soil for Carnations.—Would you kindly inform 
me whether fresh loam, cut from pasture, and a spadeful 
put to each plant set out in October and trodden hard, 
would he likely to cause disease in Carnations? I plant 
about 500 Carnations, and have been very successful until 
the last two years. My master was advised to use loam. 

* contend it is the loam, he says the ground is too rich, 
he position is very bleak and cold, soil light and on 
ravel. I use three pieces of ground in succession crop, 
the spring before planting with Potatoes, Peas, or 
Spinach. I use but little manure in the autumn before 
spring crop. 1 find when taking Carnations up they have 
not rooted very much—do not take to the soil.—T. P. 

[We certainly cannot approve of the practice 
of placing a spit of fresh pasture loam into the 
places in the garden where Carnations are to be 
grown, then planting right into the loam, as 
the treading you mention must render it hard 
and pasty, and not at all of the texture which 
Carnations like. There is also great probability 
that the fresh loam may contain wire worm. 
The loam should have been stacked fully a year 
to sweeten. Then it should be chopped down, 
well looked over to find insects or grubs, 
and be mixed with at the rate of one-fourth of 
wood-ashes, mortar rubbish, and soot. That 
should be placed where Carnations are to be 
grown, 3 inches thick, then well forked in to mix 
with tho ordinary garden soil. That should 
not bo directly dressed with manure, and only 
moderately for some previous crop. It is well 
to shift Carnations to fresh soil every two years. 
In any case, if manure l>o used it should be like 
old hot-bed material, well-decayed first, and bo 
buried deeply. The best growers of Carnations 
do not allow manure to como into immediate 
contact with the roots, as it is found to produce 
soft, soppy roots, and wood which soon decays, 
and thus causes the collapse so common and of 
which you complain. The wood-ashes and 
mortar rubbish may be in close, stiff soils, sup¬ 
plemented by road-grit or white sand. For pot 
Carnations both soot and bone-dust are very 
acceptable. In layering always use a good pro¬ 
portion of gritty or sandy material about them, 
but no manure. ] 

The new bush Sweet Pea.— This is the 
first of an entirely new type of this beautiful 
flower. It forms a perfect bush, and conse- 

a uently does not require tall sticks. Neither 
oes it hug the ground, Verbena fashion, like 
the Cupid race. I purchased a small packet of 
seed at the beginning of tho season, and sowed 
twelve seeds in an 8-inch pot. In tho meantime 
I thoroughly prepared a trench, for I always 
find Sweet Peas do better by this method 
than by sowing on the level ground. Some well 
decayed manure, with a light dusting of super¬ 
phosphate, wa9 well worked in. When the 
plants were about 6 inches high they were 
planted in the trench in a single row, and tho 
result is a perfect mass of bloom, for all the 
flowers are borne on the top of the plant. I 
gave them a little necessarw support in the way 
of a few short twigs. The growth is very 
robust, and one plant quickly forms a bush 
under 2 feet high and over 1 foot through. 
When grown in this way a very Beautiful little 
hedge is formed which does not take up much 
room. The flowers are a beautiful watered- 
purple on white ground, the heavier colouring 
being on the back of the standard. I shall sow 
a few seeds this autumn. This new race has a 
great future before it, for nothing will look 
better in the borders than one of these little 
bushes of Sweet Peas in all the delicate colours 
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which the hybridiser is sure to ouickly pi re us. 
For small gardens where the tall varieties have 
been in the way this is the very thing to give 
large quantities of flowers for cutting and yet 
not take up a great deal of room. The way my 
rows are blooming convinces me that quite as 
many flowers will be produced on them as on 
the taller varieties in the course of the season. 
I would recommend everyone to try this splendid 
introduction next season.—H. V. V., Win * 
chixtt.r. 


OBBTB1NTB1KUMI 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN VARIOUS 
STAGES. 

I havr taken over a large number of Chrysanthemums, aT 
out in the open, not named. A nuantity of these are in 
large pots, and though called early, show very few buds, 
and theee appear to be getting outgrown by the aide 
shoots. I am of opinion that the plants have either been 
stopped too late, potted too late, or potted in poor stuff. 
Another batch, full grown, ia planted out, and was 
intended to be lifted ant^Nit in inside borders when the 
Tomatoes are removed. These are called later, and show 
no buds. Others are in 4-inch and 5-inch pots, and some 
are still in the spot where rooted, small, and intended to 
bear one flower each, late. AH the plants are healthy, 
and the large ones have three or four stems each. I 
should be glad of your advice as to what can be done to 
help them to flower.— Ajcuous. 

[We thank you for the concise way in which 
you have described your plants. The plants 
which are in large pots and which you say are 
called early varieties should by this time be 
developing their buds quite freely. If this is not 
so, it is more titan likely they are mid-October 
or late October flowering kinds. Plants of early- 
flowering sorts should in many instances now 
have their buds well advanced ; as a matter ot 
fict, several sorts are already flowering quite 
freely. You also mention that these plants 
appear to be getting out-grown by Bide shoots, 
and from this description it is fairly safe to 
assume they will very shortly develop buds at 
their apex. We think that the lateness of the 
plants may be attributed to stopping them later 
than was desirable, and also to delay in Anally 
potting. Without seeing the plants it is very 
difficult to accurately determine. As you have 
evidently taken over the nursery to make a 
financial success of it, we strongly advise you to 
retain the side shoots of these plants in large 
pots. You had better allow each plant to 
develop as many blossoms of medium size, so 
useful for decoration as they always are, as pos¬ 
sible, and for this reason allow each side shoot 
to develop one or more buds, disbudding as you 
determine to a given number. The plants in 
large pots Bhoula be placed under glass when 
the buds are well devel >ped and begin to burst 
their calyces. These plants will give you a free 
display tor some time. In the meantime the 
later sorts may be lifted, taking up a good ball 
of earth with each one, and, after planting them 
in the borders of the greenhouse, they should be 
well watered in. In this case, too, the plants 
should be slightly disbudded, as, by doing so, 
the blossoms will each develop on a fairly good 
length of footstalk—an essential quality with cut 
flowers. This batch should succeed the first lot 
grown in pots, and will prove a valuable suc¬ 
cession to them. By the time the plants are lifted, 
which should be by the early days of October 
at the latest, buds should be freely developed 
on each one, and many of them in a fairly 
forward state. To these plants which have 
been lifted and replanted abundance of air 
should be given, ana by careful attention to this 
particular they will quickly recover. Those in 
4 inch and 5 inch pots, if taken in hand at once 
and placed in 7, 7£, or 8 inch pots, will give a 
splendid crop of blossom late m the year. It 
would be better to allow them to develop as 
many blossoms from terminal buds as possible. 
Late in the year, especially a9 we near the 
Christmas festive season, these blossoms should 
command a good figure. These plants should 
be given a good open position until the frosts 
are too severe for them to remain outdoors 
longer, when they must be housed and kept 
cooL A little fire-heat in very cold weather, 
and also when the blossoms are opening, will 
assist their even development. 

The plants in very small propagating pots 
may then be shifted into the 4-inch and 5-inch 
pots emptied when their previous occupants 
were shifted on as just described. These sized 
pots will answer the purpose well, and will be 
found quite large enough to assist in the build¬ 


ing up of one good flower on each plant. This 
last batch will also provide a late display. 
Should you not care to pot up this last lot of 
plants, you may even now, supposing you have 
a piece of ground available, plant them a foot 
to 18 inches apart in rows, staking each one at 
the time. Plant them rather firmly, and leave 
them to their own natural resources until the 
middle of October. They should then be taken 
up and planted indoors in the borders, and 
allowed to blossom freely. It is certainly late 
for some of these operations to be carried out, 
but if you act promptly there is no reason why 
they should not flower.] 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will yon kindly inform me how many times a week I 
should feed my C hrysanthemums, as there is a diversity 
of opinion here? 1 hare the following manures: Cow, 
sheep, horse, soot-water, Thomson’s patent Vine manure, 
and sulphate of ammonia. The animal manures and the 
soot I sink in water barrels in hags.— W. Wildes. 

[It has been the custom with growers of high 
quality flowers to commence feeding their 
Chrysanthemums when the pots are full of 
roots. Writers in the pa3t have frequently 
advised growers to commence feeding their 
plants after the buds have been retained. 
While it is perfectly correct to feed the Chiys- 
anthemum when its buds have been secured, it 
is also correct in some cases to commence feed¬ 
ing earlier. Much depends upon the time the 
plants were finally potted, and still more upon 
the character of the individual plants. In the 
case of a batch of plants which were placed in 
their flowering pots during April or early in 
May, it is only reasonable to suppose such 
plants would need supplies of liquid food much 
earlier than those receiving their final shift a 
month or six weeks later—say, towards the end 
of June. Therefore, this fact requires a little 
thought when determining when to commence. 
Then, again, plants vary so much in their root 
action, some being much quicker in using up the 
constituents of the soil than others, and they 
are also more robust. In this case it would be 
necessary to begin to feed the plants much 
earlier than would be the case with those of 
less vigorous character. It will thus be seen 
that the period when feeding should commence 
entirely depends upon the fact of when the 
roots have used up or assimilated the greater 
part of the constituents of plant food which was 
in the compost at the time of final potting. 
Now, this period may be at any time, begin¬ 
ning from July and onwards, but as a general 
rule the latter part of July and the early davs 
of August are the best. Whatever may be the 
opinion in your neighbourhood respecting this 
matter, you must be guided entirely oy the con¬ 
dition of the roots of individual plants. When 
plants are well rooted one of the earliest proofs 
of this fact is the quick absorption of the 
moisture in the soil by the roots, such plants 
needing water two or three times each day when 
the weather is hot. If further proof is needed 
a plant or two may be shaken out of its pot, 
observing the greatest care when doing this 
that the tender roots be not damaged. If 
the roots upon inspection are found to be work¬ 
ing well round the soil, and also accumulating 
round the crocks forming the drainage, it is fairly 
safe to assume that other food, and this of a 
liquid form, will be appreciated by them. With 
the capital variety of manures mentioned in 
your letter you should not fail to succeed, if 
their application be carefully carried out. Soot- 
water is the safest and best form of plant food 
in liquid form to commence with, ana this may 
be prepared by placing a bushel of soot in a sack, 
immersing this afterwards in a tank containing 
100 gallons of water. Apply the soot-water on 
alternate days at first, say for a week, and 
during the second week give soot-water only. 
At tne end of this period some of the 
other manures mentioned by you should be 
used, observing the rule of giving a change of 
diet from time to time. That the plants may 
not suffer from a too generous treatment it is 
well to apply clear water occasionally, this 
clearing the air passages of the soil and pro¬ 
moting healthy root action. Referring to your 
question as to how many times each week you 
should feed your Chrysanthemums, that re¬ 
specting soot-water has already been stated ; 
but regarding the others each one should be 
changed weekly. Commence with weak doses 
at first, increasing the strength until the 


maximum is reached, and these manures should 
be given at each watering throughout the week. 
Always avoid making the manure too strong, 
or irreparable damage may be done. Let each 
manure be well soaked before using.—E. G. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sulphate of Iron for Chrysanthemums.— 

Plants the foliage of which has become yellow will he all 
the l»etter for a dose or two of sulphate of iron given in a 
liquid form; 1 ox. dissolved in a gallon of water is a safe 
quantity to give the plants at an interval of two days. It 
is really surprising what a quirk effect, this has upon the 
colour of the leaves. 

Lime for Chrysanthemums.— Where 
lime does not exist naturally in the soil in 
which the plants are growing, it is a good plan 
to occasionally well soak it with lime-water, 
adding as much lime to a canful of water as will 
be held in suspension. When the lime in bulk 
settles at the bottom of the vessel the water is 
strongly enough impregnated with lime. Not 
only is this treatment Deneficial to the plants 
themselves, but the lime rids the soil of worms. 

Buds Of backward plants.— Being a reader of 
Oardexi.vq Ill.C8Tratrd, and having learned a great deal 
from it, I shall be glad if you will tell me how I should go 
on with my Chrysanthemums. I grow about 80 sorts. 
The cuttings were struck in February and March, and 
stopped as advised in your published lists. A good many 
sorts which should be taken on the second crown-buds are 
only just beginning to show the first crown now. Shall f 
take these buds, as they would not have time to develop 
another crown? The next would be terminal-buds, and 
they would not be such good blooms. 1 took some of the 
terminal-buds last year, and a lot came with an eye. 
Shall I take the buds showing now (first crowns)? I 
thought, as it was about the time for taking the buds, 
they might come aU right without coming hen-and-chicken- 
like, as some first crowns do. I potted them rather late.— 
T W. L. 

[All buds, no matter what the type of the 
flower, should be retained from this day forth. 
Your object appears to be the development of 
flowers of high quality, and if you fail to retain 
the buds of your Chrysanthemums by the end 
of August you must not expect to achieve much 
success in this direction. The backwardness of 
your plants, in so far as regards their bud de¬ 
velopment, must be attributed to their late pro¬ 
pagation. You say the cuttings were struck in 
February and March, and as this is far too late 
for propagating plants which it is intended to 
flower on second crown-buds, this is the real 
cause of failure. Second crown-buds of the 
best of the Japanese and incurved varieties are 
always the better kind to retain, as they usually 
develop blossoms of high and clear colour, and 
their form, os a rule, is exquisite. These buds, 
too, open kindly, and hen-and-chicken buds are 
rarely, if ever, met with when a second crown- 
bud selection is made. We would advise you to 
commence the propagation of your plants earlier 
another season, and no better period than 
December and the earlier half of January could 
well be chosen for this work. Begin with the 
later kinds, and finish with those which in a 
natural way blossom somewhat earlier than the 
majority. The incurved varieties may be seen 
to rather towards the close of the period just 
mentioned. What Chrysanthemums want is a 
long season of steady, uninterrupted growth ] 

S urfac e roots. —These should be encou¬ 
raged as much as possible, for they have a 
decided effect upon the flowering of the plants. 
When the plants are allowed to become dry too 
often a fair quantity of surface roots can seldom 
be found. Now is a good time to set about the 
increase of surface roots. Plants that have 
their buds “taken” are in greater need of 
assistance at the roots than at any other period 
of their existence, because of the extra strain of 
supporting both leaves and buds. A top-dress¬ 
ing of some rich food is obviously the best 
means of affording additional food and encou¬ 
raging surface-root action at the same time. No 
one can err in employing fresh turfy loam, 
sufficiently decayed to destroy the Grass. Two 
parts of this to one of bone-meal, dissolved 
bones, or any of the different manures adver¬ 
tised, will form a good rooting medium if laid 
on about three-quarters of an inch thick and 
pressed down firmly. It is a good plan to well 
soak the loam with liquid-manure before using 
it. Freshly-gathered cow-manure mixed with 
loam in equal proportions provides a good 
rooting medium. This freshly laid on compost 
is apt to become washed off the roots in apply¬ 
ing water at first, but a piece of crock laid 
upon the soil where the water is usually poured 
on in watering the plants will prevent this. 
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ROBBS. 

ROSE REVE D’OR. 

Of all the tall Rosea we know we prefer this to 
climb a high wall or high trellis, anfl here is an 
example of a plant covering two stories of a 
house with its graceful foliage and abundant 
bloom. The colour of the foliage is fine and 
the growth vigorous and continuous through 
the autumnal storms and rains. It forms fine 
free bushes for banks as well as the most noble 
drapery for walls. • 


THE ROSE. 

The amateur who would have good blooms 
should grow his Roses in beds by themselves. 
They thrive in heavier soil than is suitable to 


if possible, a month or more for the soil to settle | 
before planting, and get the trees from a well- 
known firm. By attending the principal Rose 
shows a good knowledge of the best varieties 
may be obtained. Make your own selection with 
care. Send your order as soon as possible, not 
waiting for the time of planting, but specify 
date for delivery. This will ensure the best 
trees and also the varieties you want. If 
possible, plant during the first week of Novem¬ 
ber. On arrival, if frosty w r eather prevails, 
defer unpacking and store in a frost-proof 
building. Weather being favourable, unpack a 
few only at a time, loosen the tops, shorten any 
very long growths to prevent the wind from 
blowing the trees about until firmly established, 
cut away an}' damaged roots or suckers, 
immerse the roots in water for a few minutes, 
and when removed to the garden for planting 


Rose Rive d’Or against house. 


most other flowers, better access to them can 
be gained, and the open surface permits of 
mulching. Each bed should be 4 feet wide, and 
as long as fancy or convenience may decide. 
This will permit of two rows 2 feet apart. A 
space 3 feet wide should divide the beds to 
allow easy access to every tree. Grow H.P.’s 
and H.T.’s as bushes, the more delicate Teas 
and Noisettes on the half-standard Briers 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, for greater strength is thereby 
imparted to the scion. The situation should be 
open, so as to afford good light and plenty of 
air, but protected on the N. and E., and also on 
the S. W. Where the soil is heavy or clay, add 
road sweepings, generally to be obtained from 
Ihe district council at a nominal figure. I pay 
Is. Gd. per load delivered. If the soil is light 
add clay. Trench 2 feet deep and dig in a 
liberal quantity of good rotten manure. Allow, 


cover the roots with mats until actually 
planted. Have ready trenches 18 inches wide 
and 1 foot deep along each side of the bed 
where the rows are, to be partially filled in with 
3 inches of rotten manure, and over that 
3 inches of fine loam. On this place the trees 
2 feet apart. Spread the roots straight out. If 
a standard, stake at once. Then cover with 
loam and tread firmly. The roots of standards 
should be covered 6 inches, and those of bushes 
about an inch above the graft. Standards may 
be mixed among bushes for better effect. Water 
well on planting and twice a week afterwards if 
weather continues dry and not frosty. Each tree 
should be given a permanent label, such as the 
“Acme.” Early in December draw the out¬ 
lying soil over the roots to give an extra winter 
covering. In spring this additional soil should 
be removed. 


Pruning. — H.P.’s and H. Teas are best 
pruned the first week in April, and Teas and 
Noisettes at the end of that month. Use a very 
sharp knife where possible, but a secateur will 
he necessary in tight places and for extra hard 
growth. Cut just above an eye. The weakest- 
growing varieties must be pruned the closest, 
even down to one eye on each shoot. Robust 
kinds may have two or three eyes left. In all 
cases be guided by the eyes. Select as the top 
eye one which will grow outwards—«.#/., if on a 
weak variety, on a shoot the lowest eye throws 
towards the centre of the tree, and the next 
above outwards, gently remove the lowest eye 
altogether, and cut to just above the eye which 
throws outwards. Of shoots choose three to 
five of the best of last season’s growth, cutting 
out all the old and weak shoots and any in the 
middle. Keep the centre open. The weakest 
varieties must carry the fewest 
shoots. Frequently during the 
season inspect the growth, and at 
once remove ej'es throwing to¬ 
wards the middle or across other 
shoots. This ensures a maximum 
of light and air to all parts, 
and enables the new growtns to 
ripen well. Disbudding must be 
attended to. One shoot one 
bloom should be the maxim of 
him who would have good Roses. 
All superfluous buds should be at 
once removed. After pruning, 
and when the weather is not 
frosty, syringe daily with soot- 
water to keep the foliage clean and 
healthy. Have a tank, if possi¬ 
ble, of rain water, if not, of ser¬ 
vice water, exposed for twenty- 
four hours, with a bag of soot 
hanging in the water by a cord 
from outside the tank. Swish 
the soot-bag well about the water 
previous to use. Liquid-manure 
must be copiously given as soon 
as growth starts, and applied 
daily. Nothing can equal the 
liquid pumped up from a cesspool 
and used without being diluted. 
Where this is not to be had, store 
the slops from the house in a tank 
in an out-of-the-way corner, or 
use the soot-water advised for 
syringing. In wet weather 
sprinkle dry soot or guano over 
the roots instead of the liquid. 
Do not allow the surface to be¬ 
come hardened, but stir well fre¬ 
quently with a fork, trowel, or 
spud. Hunt the foliage for mag¬ 
gots and kill them. Remove any 
suckers at once. About the end 
of May give a good mulching of 
rotten manure. About the end 
of July mulch again to encourage 
strong growth, upon which your 
next season’s bloom will depend. 

For destroying green fly use 
Tobacco-powder in calm weather 
on previously wetted foliage in 
the evening, and syringe off next 
morning ; or a decoction of boiled 
Quassia - chips with soft - soap 
added. Attend to these directions 
throughout the season, and at the 
end of October or early in Novem- 
l>er take up the trees, renovate 
the soil, prune the roots, if neces¬ 
sary, and remove any suckers and 
replant. Under no circumstances should trees 
go more than two years without replanting if 
only fine blooms are wanted. Each detail must 
be thoroughly attended to, and to have a 
thing done well do it yourself. 

The following is my selection of the best 48 
to date, not including latest novelties, which 
are not yet to bo had at ordinary commercial 
prices. Novelties seldom succeed so well as 
when first shown when put into general com¬ 
merce. Wait until a novelty has proved itself 
before displacing good and well-tried favourites : 
—Hybrid Perpetuals : Mrs. John Laing, Her 
Majesty, A. K. Williams, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, Dupuy 
.1 amain, Ulrich Brunner, Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Gustave Piganeau, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Capt. 
Hayward, Sultan of Zanzibar, Mme. Gabriel 
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Luizet, Prince Arthur, Marie Baumann, Alfred 
Colomb, Victor Hugo, Duchesse de Momv, Duke 
of Wellington, Horace Vernet. Hybrid Teas : 
La France, Lady M. Fitz william, Capt. Christy, 
Caroline Testout, K. A. Victoria, White Lady, 
Marquise Litta, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Gloire 
Lyonnaise. Teas: Ctease, de Nadaillac, 
Niphetos, Mme. de Watteville, Innocente 
Pirola, Souv. d’Elise Vardon, Catherine Mermet, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Bridesmaid, The Bride, 
Cleopatra, Mme. Cusin, Mme. Hoste, Maman 
Cochet, Marie Van Houtte, Muriel Graliame, 
Ernest Metz, Souv. de S. A. Prince. Noisette : 
Man-dial Niel. Gkokuf. Bkkr. 

bhUarhia , Woodville Gardens, Ealing. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Bon Sllene.— Being a constant reader of your 
delightful paper, it may, perhaps, be of interest to you 
and your readers generally, especially those interested in 
Rose growing, to know that 1 have a small plant of Bon 
Silene, three years old, grown under glass, off which I have 
already cut this summer loo blooms, and there are still 
some ten more buds left. The tree is about 2 feet high.— 
Mary Ahitnall, Iniullan, Higher Bebinyton - nnui, 
Bebington, Cheshire. 

Pillar Roses.— Will anyone give me the names of six 
pillar Roses of any class that will bloom freely in autumn? 
Also the names of three light crimson and three very dark 
II P. Roses for bedding which are free autumn bloomers ? 
-B. 

IWe think you will find the following first-rate for late 
flowering: Longworth Rambler, Kaisenn Friedrich, Mine. 
Marie La valine, Mme. Georges Bruant, Grass au Teplitz, 
ITrich Brunner : and. the following for bedding at that 
season : Light crimson : Allred Colomb, Duke of Albany, 
Dupuy Jamain. Very dark: Xavier Olilto, Charles 
J.efebvre, and Victor lingo.] 

Red Roses for Christmas (F. M.).— 
These would certainly be valuable at such a 
season, and it is quite possible to have some 
provided one has plants established in pots. 
The best kind to give long stems is Ulrich 
Brunner. The plants should now be dried off 
for five weeks and pruned at the expiration of 
that time. A steady temperature should be 
maintained at first, increasing it as the plants 
advance in growth. Do not set the plants too 
thickly together, for during November and 
December all the light available must be given, 
removing the plants to a lean-to house with a 
southern aspect for this purpose. Those who 
want Roses should pot up a lot of this Rose in 
October, so as to get them well established 
before another season comes round. 

Orange fungus on Rose leaves.—! should be 
much obliged if you will kindly tell me what is the matter 
with these Rose leaves. They have gone off quite suddenly 
the last day or two. Several trees are going the same 
way. I should be glad to know of a remedy. It is the 
lower leaves which are affected. The Rose-buds them¬ 
selves appear to be none the worse. I have watered once 
a week with liquid-manure, but have stopped now.— 
M. G. G. 

[Although this fungus is not so harmful as 
mildew, it - is nevertheless very unsightly. It 
rarely appears to any great extent until August, 
when the Hybrid Porpetuals have yielded for 
some time their first blossoms. Roses budded 
upon the Manetti are very prone to its attacks, 
especially after a dry August such as we have 
hsui up till now. Tea Roses are not subject to 
this pest, so that one remedy against its 
reappearance is to plant plenty of this glorious 
tribe, and, of course, as no one thinks of growing 
these Roses upon the Manetti-stock, the Brier 
or own root has to be resorted to. No real 
harm follows the appearance of red rust, 
excepting the premature defoliation, which, of 
course, is a great drain upon a plant. There is 
no known remedy for it. When one has a bad 
attack of this fungus among his plants it is 
advisable to replant them in the autumn into 
soil that has been enriched with farm-yard 
manure. When the disease is first detected, 
certainly the removal of affected leaves would 
tend to keep it in check.] 

A garden of old Roses.—I have lately come into 
possession of a garden full of old Roses, probably planted 
twenty yean ago. They flower very badly, and seem to 
have all ran to wood. Some of the s ems are the size of 
my wrist. I had them pruned in March. Shall I cut them 
down to the ground and allow them to shoot afresh? 
May this be done soon, or must it be deferred till spring? 
—Ignoramus, 

[We should root out these old bushes, have 
the ground well manured and trenched, and 
then replant some of the beautiful modern kinds 
early this autumn. But perhaps you would not 
care to undertake such cfrastic measures. We 
should say that these Roses are of the tribe 
known as Hybrid Chinese, and, perhaps, some 
Mosses, with doubtless a good supply of wild 
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suckers. The classes we allude to are very use¬ 
ful in their way, but they cannot be compared 
to modern kinds. We should advise you to 
make a plantation of the good kinds, 
such as Charles Lefebvre, La France, Alfred 
Colomb, General Jacqueminot, Pride of Wal¬ 
tham, Dr. Andry, Fisher Holmes, G. Nabon- 
n&nd, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Mme. 
Hoste, Caroli ne Testout, etc. You could, of course, 
retain some of the most promising of the old 
plants, but make a separate plantation of the 
new ones. As to the treatment of the old kinds, 
something would depend upon the varieties. 
As you do not, we presume, know their names, 
we can only recommend you to hard prune them 
next March. Cut out entirely the old growths. 
This will probably leave two or three that have 
been produced this season. If they have grown 
a good length do not shorten them lower than 
2 feet. Some might even be left 3 feet long, or, 
better still, train such growers in pillar form by 
tying the growths their full length against a 
stake. Again, certain varieties that have sent 
up strong but flexible shoots from their base 
could have such growths bent down nearlv to 
the ground, sav to within 1 foot of the surface. 
This is termed pegging down, and the grower 
obtains by this means quite a lot of good blos¬ 
soms from these bent-down shoots. A few of 
the oldest growths may be entirely removed 
next month. We would, however, advise you to 
defer the major portion of the pruning until the 
early part of March next.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Elephant Hawk-moth.— The in¬ 
sect that you sent is a specimen of the cater¬ 
pillar of the Elephant Hawk-moth (Choerocampa 
elpenor), a by no means rare insect, but one that 
is seldom found in any abundance. It feeds on 
the Apple, Fuchsia, Bedstraw, etc. Most of 
the Hawk-moths are of considerable size. They 
have long, narrow wings and fly with great 
rapidity, and have very long probosces, which 
they insert into flowers without settling on 
them, hovering over them like a hawk while 
they are extracting the nectar. From this habit 
they have received their English name. — 
G. S. S. 

Sawdust In soil.—I shall be glad to know what 
this sawdust-like matter is? It suddenly appeared on the 
whole of the surface soil of a large Myrtle, which is buried 
up to the rim of the pot In a sheltered comer of the 
garden through the cold months, but stands in a stuccoed 
embrasure during the summer. It is not blooming so well 
as usual this summer, although kept well watered. I have 
removed all the surface soil and put some good leaf-mould 
and sand, which I can again remove if not correct treat¬ 
ment.—G. E. S. 

[The sawdust-like particles that you sent are 
undoubtedly fragments of wood, and they 
appear to me to have been made by some wood¬ 
boring grub. Perhaps your Myrtle is standing 
under a tree that is attacked by some wood¬ 
boring insect, or is the Myrtle itself attacked ? 
If neither of these suggestions is correct, has 
sawdust been scattered over the soil by design 
or otherwise ? You do not mention if you 
found the sawdust-like particles before or after 
you removed the surface soil. If afterwards, it 
is possible that they were mixed with the soil 
you added, and that the soil, being heavier, 
sank, leaving the lighter particles on the top. 
Your treatment of the plant seems all right. 
Plants will not flower in some years so well as 
others.—G. S. S.] 

The Death's-head moth (North Lins). 
—The insect that you dug up io your garden is 
the caterpillar of the * 4 Death’s-head moth” 

{Acherontia atropos). These caterpillars, which 
are not uncommon, but never abundant, are 
usually found feeding on the leaves of the 
Potato, but they also feed on the Jessamine 
and Nightshade. The moth is probably our 
largest insect. The name 4 ‘ Death’s-head moth ” 
has been given it on account of a marking on 
the body just between the wings which much 
resembles a skull. The wings of the moth 
measure from 4 inches to 5 inches from tip to 
tip when they are fully extended, and the head 
and body measure quite 2 inches in length. The 
fore-wings are of a dark brown colour with 
tawny markings, the hind wings yellow with two 
dark bands, tne front part of the body dark 


[ brown with a yellow skull-shaped mark on it, 
the rest of the "body yellow banded with black. 
When fully grown the caterpillar buries iteelf in 
the ground and becomes a chrysalis, in which 
condition it remains all the winter.—G. S. S. 

Grubs In Strawberry-bed.— Enclosed two grubs 
I found in Strawberry plot. Are they destructive? 1 
have not seen any so large before.—A. B. 0. 

[The grubs you found in your Strawberry 
plot are the caterpillars of the 44 elephant hawk- 
moth” (Chterocarapa elpenor). These cater¬ 
pillars are sometimes known in the country by 
the nama of 44 the murrain-worm,” as it is 
supposed that, cattle, if they lick or swallow 
these insects, are attacked by the murrain. 
This is, of course, only a vulgar superstition. 
They feed on the leaves of the Apple, Vine, 
Enchanter’s Nightshade, Bedstraw', and other 

S lants, but I did not know that they fed on 
trawberry-leaves. Perhaps they had fed on 
some other plants and were straying about to 
find some suitable place in which to become 
chrysalides. They are no doubt destructive, 
but they are seldom, if ever, in such large 
numbers as to be the cause of any appreciate 
amount of injury. The parent hawk-moths 
are large insects, with long narrow wings that 
measure about 2^ inches from tip to tip when 
fully expanded. The fore-wings are of a dull 
yellowish-green colour with two somewhat rosy 
oblique bauds, the lower wings reddish with 
dark bases, the body stout, taporing to a sharp 
point.—G. S. S.] 

Rose leaves injured.— Gould you help me by let¬ 
ting me know the name of pest that would destroy the 
leaves like those enclosed? I have three Roses—viz., 
W. A. Richardson, General Jacqueminot, and Duke of 
Fife—all attacked in the same manner, whilst no other 
plant seems to lie affected.—F. W. Stkvkns. 

[The leaves of your Roses have been injured 
by the “ leaf-cutter bee” (Megachile centuncu- 
laris), which has cut the pieces out of the 
leaves in order to form the cells of her nest. 
This bee burrows into decaying wood, such as 
an old post, or into the ground in a bank, or 
makes use of holes in walls or any other suit¬ 
able place. I have seen a hollow stick turned 
to account by this insect. Having formed or 
found a long gallery suitable for her purpose, 
the bee forms a cell at the end composed of 
these pieces of Rose-leaves. This cell she then 
fills with a mixture of honey and pollen as food 
for the future grub. She then lays an egg on 
the food and closes the cell with one or more 
circular pieces of leaf, and then begins to con¬ 
struct another cell, the bottom of which just 
fits into the top of the other. This is filled in 
the same manner, and so it goes on until the 
gallery is full. Generally some five or six cells 
are thus formed one above the other. The bee 
then probably begins to form another nest. It 
is very interesting to watch the bee cut out the 
ieces. She takeB the edge of the leaf between 
er legs, and with her jaws cuts out the piece. 
When it is detatched she flies away with it still 
held between her legs. The only way of 
preventing the leaves being disfigured by these 
bees is to catch them in a butterfly net, and if 
you can find the nests, by destroying them you 
would prevent a similar annoyance next year. 
Probably, however, the injury to the Rose-trees 
is very slight, and it is most likely over for the 
year by this time, so it may not be worth while 
troubling about it.—G. S. S.] 


44 The English. Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised, with fmi descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8oo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same , in t vols. half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to th* 
inspiration of this book. It not onty teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.* 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 


DV- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week , 
for the coming three months , a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current weePs 
issue, which will be marked thus * # * 
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PERNS, 

A USEFUL FERN. 

Adiantum formosum, well shown in the illus¬ 
tration, is a native of Australia and New 
Zealand, but does not appear to be widely dis¬ 
tributed, being found in one locality only in 
each country. The large spreading fronds are 
of a deep green with a bright surface, and are 
produced freely from thick, spreading, under¬ 
ground rhizomes. Where space can be given it 
makes large fronds, and when confined to small 
pots forms a compact plant. It should bo 
potted in a rough, porous compost consisting 
largely of fibrous loam and leaf-mould. For 
large specimens pans are preferable to pots, as 
the spreading rhizomes require more surface 
room than depth. It may be recommended as 
one of the most useful Ferns for the cool green¬ 
house. It also succeeds well in a higher tem¬ 
perature. Although nearly hardy, the fronds 
get blackened if exposed to a low temperature 
while in a growing state. Adiantum Birken- 
headi is a very distinct variety of garden 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Azaleas outside should 
have a sheltered position. Damage is easily 
done when blown about by the wind, and this 
remark applies to all hard-wooded plants out¬ 
side. Syringe daily in dry weather, and ex¬ 
amine the condition of the roots by tapping the 
pots. Even in showery weather Azaleas and 
other bushy-headed plants may be dry at the 
root, and one thorough drying may destroy a 
valuablo plant. The borders in the conserva¬ 
tory must not be permitted to get too dry, as 
when this is done one never knows without stir¬ 
ring the soil about when sufficiently moistened 
again. If Camellias planted out are permitted 
to get dust-dry the buds will fall. The buds of 
Camellias should be thinned now where too 
numerous; healthy plants generally produce 
too many buds. Camellias and hard-wooded 
plants generally are not so much grown as they 
were 40 years or more ago. This will probably 
bo altered in years to come. It is to me 
astonishing that Cape Heaths should ever lose 


winter-flowering plants, such as Begonias, Poin* 
settias, etc., may remain in the pits and frames 
as long as the weather continues warm ; but the 
time is close at hand when they should be 
placed in a house where fire heat can be given 
when required. Poinsettias will lose their 
bottom leaves if they get a check, and their 
value will decrease in proportion to condition. 
With longer nights less water will be required. 

Tomatoes under glass.— When grown 
as catch crops just to fill up during the summer 
only, no effort need be made to obtain fruit 
from late growths. We simply want a9 many 
trusses as we can get to ripen on the main stem 
by the end of September, so that the house can 
be filled with Chrysanthemums or other winter¬ 
flowering plants. Under different conditions, 
when helped by top-dressings, the early-forced 
Tomatoes may run quite through the year, bear¬ 
ing freely most of the time; but the plants 
must bo healthy to do this. As soon as the 
bottom trusses of fruit have been gathered and 
the old leaves removed new growths spring all 
up the stem ; these can be reduced in number 



A useful Fern (Adiantum decorum). 


origin. The fronds grow moro erect and the 
rhizomes do not spread so freely, otherwise it 
would suggest some affinity to the above, the 
fronds having the deep green shade and the 
pinnules the finely-serrated margins. It suc¬ 
ceeds well under cool treatment, and is one of 
the best to withstand the effects of fogs and 
damp atmosphere. 

The “sleeping” disease in Toma 
toes. —This disease is in reality caused by a 
fungus—Fusarium lycopersici, the resting spore 
of which attacks the delicate root-hairs and root¬ 
lets of the plant, finally invading the whole of 
the roots and spreading up the stem. The 
t -eatment recommended is that directly a plant 
is observed to droop it should be pulled up and 
burnt; the earth also in which it has been grow¬ 
ing should be removed and mixed with quick¬ 
lime. This is seemingly the only way in which 
the spread of this disease can be checked. 


Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving Jull ami comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, urith 
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their hold upon us. I suppose the reason is 
they cannot be grown and kept in health in a 
warm, close house. During the time of writing 
we seem to bo in the midst of another hot wave, 
and the conditions to which plants are exposed 
must be altered to suit them. Shade cannot be 
dispensed with yet altogether, but its use may 
be much reduced. Ventilation must be free 
night and day, though, of course, less air w ill 
be admitted during the night. Pelargoniums of 
the show and fancy sections should be potted 
off as soon as rooted. The fancy Pelargoniums, 
as we knew them many years ago, have disap¬ 
peared, and the show Pelargoniums liavo been 
spoilt by crossing with the French or spotted 
varieties, and have lost their regular outline of 
petal and clean white centre. Sow seeds of 
Schizanthus for flowering in spring ; the 
plants must be kept moving quickly all winter. 

StOV0. — This is the ripening season for 
many things ; even those plants which flower 
in winter want a little ripening to make them 
bloom, hence in fine weather ventilate freely. 
In mixed houses, where a few Ferns and Orchids 
are grown, these also will benefit from the ripen¬ 
ing process of free ventilation. As Gloxinias go 
out of flower reduce the water supply and lay 
the pots on their sides under the stage. The 


and tied in, and when one, or at the most two, 
clusters of blossoms show the shoot may be 
stopped. It is quite possible for healthy, well- 
nourished plants to bear a second crop as heavy 
as the first that will ripen in succession up till 
Christmas or later. I am not much in favour 
of fruiting Tomatoes in pots ; they cost too 
much. Rough boards to form troughs are 
cheaper, and the plants do better and cost less 
for labour. 

Early Vines.— Root-lifting, if necessary, 
may be done towards the end of September. It 
will probably be necessary to use shading over 
the house in bright weather as soon as the roots 
are interfered with, and the syringe should bo 
used as often as is necessary to keep the foliage 
fresh. Good drainage is very important, as 
without this it is impossible to give as much , 
nourishment as healthy Vines are capable of 
utilising, and weight of crop, which generally 
means size of berry, is rarely obtained without 
judicious feeding. 

Peaches under glass.— Young trees are 
apt to make too much wood in a good border, 
especially if not well consolidated. The remedy 
is careful root-lifting, and treading the border 
after things have settled down a bit, when the 
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surface is dry. Wood-ashes and old plaster are 
good correctives of grossness of habit, but more 
of the plaster should be used than' the ashes. 
Reaches will take a good deal of nourishment 
when the fruits are swelling, and when the 
border has been dressed with ashes and old lime 
from the d^brU of a building any tendency of 
sourness will be corrected ; and, besides, stone 
fruits use up a good deal of lime in the manu¬ 
facture of their stones, and nowadays heavy 
cropping is the rule, hence the necessity 'for 
more lime. There is a rising demand for good 
Nectarines, and a good-aired house of Early 
Rivers and Cardinal, either in pots or planted 
out, should pay if well managed. 

Mushroom-house.— This house should 
be thoroughly cleansed and limewashed before 
new beds are made in it. Woodlice breed fast 
if the old beds and all straw rubbish are left in 
the house after the hot weather sets in, and 
they creep into cracks and crevices and wait; but 
a thorough cleaning and limewashing will make 
all clean and sweet. New beds can be made up 
now to succeed those now bearing in the open 
air. Be careful about the selection and pre¬ 
paration of the manure, and use only good new 
spawn. Failures have arisen from using manure 
from a stable where the horses were given soft 
food, or where the manure horn a horse under 
medical treatment was mixed with the other 
manure. 

Window gardening. — Pot Roman 
Hyacinths and Freesias and plunge outside. 
The Hyacinths should be covered 6 inches deep 
with Cocoa-fibre or sifted ashes. When potted 
early the above bulbs require no forcing to be in 
flower by Christmas. To keep window-boxes 
gay some extra nourishment must be given now. 
Tubs filled with Geraniums or Fuchsias in fore¬ 
courts will also need some help now. 


j beer to attract the wasps. Cut out old Rasp¬ 
berry canes, and thin the young canes to three 
to each stool. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant Lettuces and 
Endive on raised borders to stand the Winter. 
Make a last sowing of Brown Cos Lettuce to 
remain in the seed-bed till spring. Sow thinly 
in rather firm ground. Plant a house with 
Cucumbers in September to come in for autumn 
and winter bearing. Plant in rough turfy soil, 
not too light. When growing in turfy loam the 
growth is firm and short-jointed. Cucumbers 
only require a small quantity of soil to begin 
with ; half a bushel will be ample, but frequent 
thin top-dressings are necessary during the 
season. Tomatoes planted now in a small light 
house will bear all winter if carefully managed. 
The plants should be sturdy and short-jointed, 
and be trained near the glass. They will do 
well in 12-inch pots trained up each side of a 
span-roofed house, or up the front of a lean-to. 
Do not make the soil too rich; trust to top- 
dressings after the bottom trusses are set. 
This has been a good season for outdoor 
Tomatoes where the roots have been fairly well 
nourished. Stop all growth now and shorten 
back a few of the bottom leaves, but not to cut 
away much. If the young Cabbages are too 
thick in the seed-bed, transplant some of them 
to give room for the others to get strong. 
Cabbages usually follow Onions, and when the 
latter are cleared off the ground may be top- 
dressed with soot and hoed up deeply. It is 
not generally necessary to dig the ground for 
Cabbages after Onions. I generally break it 
up 3 inches or so deep, and draw drills to plant 
the Cabbages in. E. Hobday. 


TH9 OOMOVO wanes WORK. 


Outdoor garden. —Give liquid-manure to 
autumnal-flowering Roses. Look over the early- 
budded Briers to looEen ties where the buds 
have taken. Dwarf Briers and Manettis are 
working well now. By moving a little soil, loose, 
moist bark can always be found. Cuttings of 
bedding and other plants will strike well now, 
and the longer tho work is delayed the more 
losses there will be ; but we are not always 
masters of the situation, and this work has 
sometimes to be done late. It is rather remark¬ 
able, but, in spite of the growing demand for 
hardy flowers for massing, the demand for scar¬ 
let Geraniums is on the increase. Masses of 
white Japanese Anemones, Tritomas, or Poker- 
plants, and Rudbeckia Newmanni are now 
very showy, and are beating the Geraniums, 
as they always do at this season. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and the Starworts, 
or Michaelmas Daisies, will soon be very lovely. 
We get the freshness of spring amid the falling 
leaves of autumn. Montbretias are now making 
distinct patches of colour in the borders. There 
is a future for these, and they are very cheap. 
A cheap way of filling beds in spring is to sow 
hardy annuals now and put in cuttings of 
Tufted Pansies. 


Fruit garden. —There is plenty of evi¬ 
dence of the presence of the larvae of the winter 
and Codlin-moth in many gardens. One of the 
surest ways of reducing their numbers is to 
gather up daily all fallen Apples and immedi¬ 
ately destroy those which are not usable. 
Beauty of Bath is a good-flavoured early Apple. 
I have one tree of it, but though planted several 
years it has not borne much fruit yet. Irish 
Peach, another good early Apple, does not bear 
freely in a young state, and is not generally a 
heavy cropper in the sense as applied to Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden. The last-named is a profit¬ 
able market Apple. One finds it everywhere 
now where Apples are offered for sale, but the 
samples are often inferior, due, I expect, to 
over-cropping. What a very handsome Apple 
Worcester Pearmain is ! This is putting on 
colour fast now. Yellow Ingestre is a good- 
flavoured little golden Apple, and the tree bears 
well when established. Peaches are colouring 
fast now, and every leaf which intercepts the 
sunshine must be thrust on one side or removed. 
All young shoots on wall trees should be nailed 
in if required to fill vacant places, or removed 
if not wanted. Alpine Strawberries will pay 
for liquid-manure now. Morello Cherries ana 
Red and White Currants should be netted up if 
wanted late. Hang up bottles of sweetened 
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EctroeU from a Garden Diary 

September Srd. —Finished planting Straw 
berries. Opened out Strawberries in pots 
intended for forcing. Cut off all runners, and 
disbudded where more than one crown was 
showing. Finished shaking out and repotting 
show Pelargoniums. Shifted some of the 
strongest yearling Cyclamens into 6-inch pots. 
Gathered seed-pods from good strain of Carna¬ 
tions and Gloxinias. Scarboro’ Lilies are now 
fully exposed to ripen bulbs. Plants ripened 
thus always flower well. 

September jtk .—In digging Potatoes seed 
has been saved from the most prolific roots 
with good results. Made up Mushroom-bed in 
house ; the house had previously been thor¬ 
oughly cleaned and the walls white washed. 
Since we adopted this plan annually we have 
had no trouble with woodlice or other insects. 
Finished harvesting the crops of Spring Onions. 
Shall prepare ground for Spring Cabbages by 
dressing with soot and hoeing it up deeply. 
Planted a south border with Parsley. The 
roots were lifted and shortened and the largest 
leaves removed. 

Se]tie.mt#r 5th .—Several rows of Ne Plus 
Ultra Pea are bearing a good crop of blossoms. 
A good soaking of liquid-manure has been given, 
ana will be repeated if necessary. The Peas 
were sown in April, and every pod of first crop 
gathered when fit for use. Put in cuttings of 
various kinds of bedding Geraniums. Sowed 
more Machet Mignonette in small pots, the 
soil made firm. This will be shifted on when 
ready for larger pots. We like this plan better 
than sowing in pots where the plants are to 
flower at first. Planted various Narcissi. 

September Gth .—Cucumbers in bearing under 

f lass are having a little fire-heat on cold nights. 

'he fire also is now used for the warm-stove. 
Late Grapes on cold and damp days are having 
a little warmth in the pipes. Potted more 
early-flowering bulbs and plunged in cold- 
frame. Looked round wall trees to nail in 
shoots or to remove any late growths not re¬ 
quired for laying in. Shifted last batch of 
Tuberoses which were started outside in small 
pots into 5-inch pots. The plants will remain 
outside for the present. 

Septeml>er 7th .—Earthed up more Celery and 
drew a little earth up to Leeks. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Fuchsias; there is plenty of young 
cuttings on plants outside which strike readily. 
Canna-beds in sheltered corners are now very 


effective; the beds are specially prepared, and 
water has been given freely. Shifted a lot of 
cut-down Hydrangeas into 6-inch pots. Made 
a second sowing of Cauliflowers, Dwarf Erfurt, 
Early London, and Walcheren, to stand the 
winter. 

September 8th .—Manure is given freely to 
Cactus Dahlias. Transplanted a lot of seedling 
Hollyhocks from seed bed to get strong Tied 
leaves over Autumn Giant Cauliflower* turning 
in. Sowed a few Cucumber seeds to have a few 
plants always ready to fill vacancies if required. 
Put in cuttings of Tufted Pansies in boxes in 
the shade. Gathered early Apples and Peirs 
from time to time as they became fit. 


BOBS. 

WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Late swarms take much time to fill combs for 
themselves, and where frame-hives are used 
they may be helped out by making use of strong 
colonies to fill empty combs for them. By plac¬ 
ing frames of empty comb close to the cluster of 
Bees and feeding liberally the combs are soon 
filled and sealed, when they can be removed 
and given to hives needing help. This obviates 
the disadvantages of liberally feediog needy 
swarms, as all unsealed combs can be removed 
when the feeding is completed. As soon as the 
misuse of honey ceases the queen discontinues 
laying, but brood raising may be encouraged 
after this period by stimulative feeding, where¬ 
by the queen is prompted to continue laying, 
and the population is increased to the latest 
period consistent with safety. In stimulative 
feeding the syrup is made thinner than that 
given for making up weight of stores. A strong 
stock will do far more work in a given time 
than two or three weak ones ; it is, therefore, a 
stroke of good policy to unite weak swarms, or 
join them to their stronger neighbours, that 
there may be none left to winter without a good 
chance of coming through safely and doing well 
in the spring. A large cluster of Bees is able 
to maintain the necessary degree of warmth in 
cold weather better than when divided into two, 
while the consumption of food is less. Colonies 
in bar-frame-hives can be united with very 
little disturbance to the Bees, or even removing 
them from the combs. The hives to be united, 
having been gradually brought together by mov¬ 
ing them 2 feet or 3 feet every day (excepting 
those days the Bees are not able to fly abroad), 
should be opened and the Bees smoked, and the 
combs with the adhering Bees removed and 
placed in one hive. Should there be more combs 
than one hive can receive, the combs containing 
brood should be placed in the centre, and the 
hive filled up with those containing sealed 
honey. During this operation the superior 
queen (if there is a difference in age or fertility) 
can be removed. After giving another good 
smoking the quilt should be replaced, when the 
Bees, being of the same scent, will peaceably 
unite. Driven Bees can often be purchased at 
a cheap rate at this season, as the straw skep 
Bee-keeper now drives hi a Bees, as a rule, 
instead of destroying them over the brimstone- 
pit in order to obtain the honey. If two or 
three lots be put into one hive and fed liberally 
with sugar syrup, the Beee will fill the hive 
with stored combs, and make a strong stock for 
next season. I have been very successful in 
forming many colonies in this way in past years, 
having been in the habit of driving the skeps 
of cottage Bee-keepers in order to Bave the Bees 
from the old-fashioned brimstone-pit perform¬ 
ances. In taking up the Bees and honey for 
cottagers at the end of the season I have 
frequently resorted to the process called “ bump¬ 
ing,” when there has been any difficulty in in¬ 
ducing all the Bees to leave the Bkep in driving. 
By turning up the skep the flat way of the 
combs, and bumping it on the ground towards 
the top, the combs beoome detached, and fall 
over on one side. If the combs be of the pre¬ 
sent season a slight bump is sufficient to dis¬ 
place them ; if old, it requires some force 
to break them away. The combs can then 
be lifted out one by one, and the Bees 
brushed back into the skep ; as the combs are 
freed from the Bees they can be put into a pan 
till all are taken. The skep of Bees can then 
be released upon its old stand to allow the Bees 
to cluster, wnen they can be joined to other 
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stocks. Bumping is a most oonvenient process, 
when it is required to transfer oombs and Be©® 
to a bar-frame hive, as, by brushing back into 
the skep the Bees on the first oomb removed, 
now fixing that into a frame, placing it in the 
frame hive, and then brushing the Bees into the 
hive from all succeeding combe, the Bees and 
brood are separated for so short a time that 
there is no chance of the latter becoming 
ohilled. Should a hive on examination be 
found queenless, no time should be lost in 
uniting the Bees to a colony having a fertile 
queeu. It can be done by quietly inserting the 
combs with the adhering Bees on the outside of 
such a colony. This should be performed in 
the evening, and after a little smoke has been 
injected. The united Bees should be fed with 
syrup by means of a bottle feeder. The loss of 
a queen can generally be discovered by an 
incessant agitation of the Bees at the entrance 
of the hive, and by their constantly running 
about over the hive front, as if in search of 
something—this being continued long after Bees 
of other hives have settled down for the night. 

S. S. G., Uxbridgt. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Right of a tenant to remove edging tiles. 
—I am a weekly tenant of a cottage and garden. Am I at 
liberty to remove from my garden some edging tilee 
which 1 placed there when 1 entered into occupation ?— 

[You may remove these as they are not affixed or 
fastened to the soil. These are articles of convenience or 
ornament, and are not fastened to the freehold, and may 
be removed without injury or disturbance. It is presumed 
that the#e were not put down in the place of some other 
border belonging to the landlord and removed by you.— 


Liability of mortgagor.— A friend purchased a 
piece of ground and borrowed money to pay for it, giving 
a mortgage on the land. The mortgage money was called 
in, and my friend being unable to pay, the land w*s sold 
by the mortgagee, and realised less than the money 
advanced upon it. He was asked to pay the balance, but 
was unable to do so. How long will he remain liable ?— 
J. D. 

[He will remain liable for twenty years from the date of 
the last payment of interest, etc., if there was a covenant 
for repayment in the mortgage deed. It would pretty 
certainly contain such acoven&nt. If your friend is unduly 
pressed he should file a petition in bankruptcy.—K. C. T.*] 

Flowers delayed In transit by railway.— 

I grow flowers for Covent Garden Market, sending them 
by the railway company, who charge a specially high rate 
for their delivery. They are forwarded by goods train in 
the afternoon, and, as a rule, are delivered in Covent 
Garden the next morning in time for sale. Lately, owing 
to late delivery, I have either loet a market altogether, or 
my salesman has had to sell at a reduced rate, and has 
advised me to claim Is. per box damages of the railway 
compiny. This has happened several times, causing me a 
loss of many pounds, but the company have hitherto 
repudiated my chums (as I suppose) on the authority of 
No. 10 of their " General Conditions,’' as printed on their 
consignment notes, a copy of which I enclose. My ques¬ 
tion is—Can I sue them for these losses in the county court 
with iny prospect of success ?—H. Q. 

[The conditions printed on the consignment 
note are decidedly more favourable than the 
conditions of some companies. The condition 
to which yon refer purports to relieve the com¬ 
pany from responsibility for loss of market, but 
it d ies not relieve them from the consequences 
of delay in carrying the goods, and if the delay 
was unreasonable you may recover. You do 
not say at what hour of the afternoon the goods 
were loaded, and I am not prepared to say that 
the delay was necessarily unreasonable. You 
hai best consult a local solicitor, who is better 
acquainted with the hours when the trains run 
and the local circumstances than I can possibly 
be. I cannot advise you, without the fullest 
knowledge of these matters, whether there was 
unreasonable delay, but it seems probable that 
there was.—K. C. T.] 

Purchase of plants by advertisement. — 

Amongst other plants and corma I ordered six crimson 
Cyclamen from a person advertising these. He sent me 
mixed Cyclamen instead of crimson, and a short memo¬ 
randum to the effect, “ Sorry we have no crimson—they 
are small.” I did not want any mixed Cyclamen. 

II ut; I any remedy ? 1 have had several cases of substitu- 
ti m lately. Surely the advertiser is not at liberty to send 
triything he chooses, but if he caunot supply what he has 
a-Lertied must he not return the money ? Although the 
advertiser in question informs me that he is unable to 
supplv crimson Cyclamen, he continues to advertise such. 
—Tee Gee. 

[When a person advertises specific goods for 
sale, and a would-be buyer writes and offers to 
purchase those goods at the stipulated price and 
remits the money for them, the advertiser must 
either supply tne goods in question or return 
the money. When mixed Cyclamen v^ere sent, 
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you were at liberty to keep the plants or to 
return them and to demand the return of your 
money. If you have kept them, there is an end 
of the matter, but if you have returned them 
you may sue for the return of your money, if 
it be not repaid. Unfortunately for you the 
distance is so great as to render proceedings 
impracticable, and probably your best course 
will be to put up with your loss. You should 
be very careful how you enter into dealings 
with unknown advertisers, and you should be 
as cautious as these advertisers are. They 
insist upon cash with order, and you should 
insist upon references, or you should deal with 
someone nearer home. When ordering goods of 
an advertiser it is always wise to state that if 
the goods advertised and specifically ordered 
cacmot^be^ supplied the money must be returned. 


Barbed wire.— -Around a part of my garden is an 
Oak fence, 6 feet high, and as I found that some persons 
climbed over and stole fruit and coals I nailed a strand of 
barbed wire along the top of the fence which belongs to 
me. In a field adjoining my garden two horses are grazed, 
and the animals were always reaching over and tearing 
my trees, and they have scratched their throats 
with the wire, and the owner threatens to compel me to 
pay damages. Can he recover? The fence is mine, and 
the horses would not be injured if they kept their heads in 
their field. To oblige their owner I have had the wire 
nailed inside my fence. Shall I be responsible if the horses 
again injure themselves? Is he responsible for the 
damage to my fruit-trees? I am not bound to fence 
against his cattle.—M. A. S. 


[I presume that you have some ground for the 
assertion you make, that you are not 
bound to fence against the stock in the field, or 
you would not make it so positively. It very 
often happens that the owner of a garden fence 
is bound to maintain it against the stock on the 
adjoining land, as the liability to fence is some¬ 
times expressly cast upon him by a covenant in 
the deed of conveyance where the land now 
under garden originally formed part of the field, 
but was sold off. Ana where there is no express 
covenant, such a liability often arises by 
prescription, which is more easily proved in the 
case of a garden fence than otherwise. Presum¬ 
ing that you are not bound to fence a gai n s t 
stock in the field, their owner is liable to you 
for the damage done to your fruit-trees, but you 
are, according to the latest decisions in the 
county courts, liable to him for any damage 
done to his stock by your wire, although the 
horses are actually trespassing at the time the 
injury is caused. I do not pretend to defend 
these extraordinary decisions, which are based 
on the very extended application of the rule 
which requires a man * * to so use his own as not 
to injure another’s,” and which altogether ignore 
another rule of law that “trespassers must 
abide the results of their trespass.But for my 
own part I think the courts have gone to the 
utmost length already, and I do not think that, 
seeing the wire is placed at your own side of a 
6-feet Oak fence, the county courts would hold 
you liable, although there are decisions from 
which it would seem to follow that you would 
be held liable. If I were in your place I should 
let the wire remain, and if sued for damages, 
defend the issue on its merits, and at the same 
time bring a cross-action for damages to your 
trees.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Death of hen Canary ( W. E. M .This 

appears to be a case of egg-binding, one of the 
most distressing complaints the Canary-breeder 
has to contend with. If the egg is not deposited 
at the usual time, which should be from six to 
eight o’clook in the morning, inflammation soon 
sets in, and there is no possibility of saving the 
bird. Had you known the facts of the case you 
should have administered one drop of c is tor- 
oil* and made a local application of olive-oil, 
and then held the bird over a narrow-necked 
jug three parts filled with hot water. The 
steaming vapour always greatly assists in the 
depositiug of the egg iu cases of this kind, 
warmth being an important matter to egg- 
bound hens. Hens two or three years old are 
less subject to this trouble than are yearling 
birds. If an egg-bound hen has sufficient power 
to battle against the severity of the attack the 
egg will often be found at the bottom of the 
cage, but there is always the probability of 
inflammation ensuing.—S. 8. G. 


OOBRBSPONDBNOB. 


Questions.— -Quart* and mnmaert an ineerttd In 
OAumm fne of ekorge if oorr es po nd ente follow them 
rule*: Att communications shouldbedearly andconcisely 
written on one ride of the paper only , and addreesed to 
the Editor of Gardbhuto, 87, Southampton-rireet, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters en business should be sent to 
the Pubusur. The name and address the tender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be need in the paper. When mere than one query ie sent, 
each should be en a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that , at GARDnrnre has to be 
sent to press tome time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
tte reoeipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHR& 


Wintering Fuchsias (J . R.).— Fuchsia*, after 
flowering in pots, can be wintered in any outhouse or 
spare room from which severe frost can be excluded. 
They require, when in a dormant state, but little light, 
and only sufficient water to keep the wood from shrivel¬ 
ling. A loft over a stable would do very well if severe 
frost is kept out. In the spring they can be brought to 
the light and be watered, and they will soon break out 
into growth again. 

Gladiolus failing (Gladiolus ).—You should not 
have saved any of the corma from the bulb which origin¬ 
ally developed the disease. We should advise you to throw 
all the diseased bulbs away, as G. Brenchlevensis can now 
be bought so cheaply, and it is not worth while risking 
the rest of your stock. Dryness at the root is the cause of 
your Beans failing to set. Give them a thorough soaking 
of water and mulch well with rotten manure, and you will 
soon see a change. 

Propagating Petunias for next year 

(F. P. FT).—Shorten back the shoots of some of the 
plants and they will produce young ahoota which, if taken 
off with three pairs of leaves and cut with a sharp knife 
close under the bottom joint, removing also the two lower 
leaves, will strike root readily under a frame or handlight. 
They should be shaded from the sun for a while. Eight or 
ten cuttings may be put into a 6-inch pot half filled with 
drainage, using sweet, sandy soil. If these be kept safe 
from frost and damp during the winter they will yield 
plenty of cuttings in the spring. 

Hardy Perennials for exhibition (Constant 
Reader}.—It you desire to grow these for any particular 
exhibition you had best give us the wording of the 
schedule, or we may advise you wrongly. There is a 
wealth of material in July, but some schedules rigidly 
exclude one thing, some another. We have no desire to 
lead you astray, and we are fully aware of the word-trape 
of some schedules. If you will send the wording as it 
stands for the present year, and repeat your question we 
will give you afl you desire. 


Repotting Nerlnes (H. G. Thomson).— Nerines 
should be potted directly after blooming, using half loam, 
the other half leaf-mould, manure, and sand. The plants 
must be given a warm greenhouse temperature, and be 
well supplied with moisture. In the spring reduce the 
quantity of water until the bulbs have gone to rest, when 
watering must cease, standing them in a place where the 
sun can have full power on them. Pot very firmly, and 
bear in mind that the Nerine always flowers best when 
pot-bound. 


Lawn weed (G. S. B ).—We have received com¬ 
plaints innumerable as to the overrunning of lawns by the 
weed sent, which is the common Yarrow (Achillea mille¬ 
folium). The drought of preceding years, by checking the 
growth of Grass, gave this deep-rooting weed full oppor¬ 
tunity to extend. You must take a tpade and chop over 
in all directions ths patches where the weed is, then rake 
off so much of it as you can. You must also keep it very 
hard cut with a scythe or the lawn-mower. That is the 
best way to keep it in check. aUw in the autumn give 
your lawn a thorough smother of soot or lime to kill the 
Moss. and, if you can, also a dressing of gritty soil. That 
Hill do the Grass great good. 

Lilium aur&tom falling (John Eckford ).—The 
failure is due to the condition of the bulb, and is not in 
any way attributable to culture. During transit the 
bulbs of these and other Lilies, by their long confinement 
in close cases, contract certain diseases that are more or 
less fatal to them. For convenience in pocking prior to 
shipment from Japan the bulbs are closely denuded of all 
root-fibres to readily admit of each bulb being encased in 
tempered clay. In this temporary prison the fully ripe and 
well dried bulbs usually arrive safely. The greener bulbs, 
the half ripe and immature, are those that most quickly 
become the victims of disease. Thus it is that the closely 
cropped roots set up a species of mortification that is slow 
in tne final stage till the bulb comes into contact with soil 
and moisture, etc. The small output of growth in your 
case represents the little remaining portion of vitality 
within the bulb, and no fresh roots being forthcoming, 
collapse is the result. The same thing causes the falling 
of the leaves from the stems. Naturally, there are modifi¬ 
cations of the attack, and where only slightly affected the 
stems are put forth, and a great wig of roots appears on 
the stem immediately above the bulb, sufficient to carry 
it to a successful flowering. In purchasing this Lily avoid 
the cheap bulbs. A few more pence will secure a firm and 
solid bulb that will give satisfaction. Always be careful 
in the use of water till growth a foot long has been made. 


Budding Roses upon wall climbers (Constant 
Reader). — Doubtless you have read a note in our issue of 
August 11 from “ M. L.,’’ Midhurst, re budding Roses. It 
is a very simple matter to bud one kind of Rose upon 
another, but to obtain the best result a shoot of the 
established variety should be selected as near the base as 
possible, and it should be of the current season’s growth. 
The bud may be inserted at any time this month. As the 
plant you wish to bud is upon a south wall, you would do 
well to give it a good watering two or three days before 
budding it. Next February you must cut back the shoot 
or shoots that you have budded within an inch or so of the 
inserted bud, and if any of the old growths of the plants 
can be spared, cut them away now. Many old, almost 
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obsolete Roses could be rebudded as one re-grafts fruit- 
trees, but the plants need to be brought into a condition 
favourable to the operation. This consists in the produc¬ 
tion of new wood as near the base as possible. We have 
budded old established bushes with two or three different 
kinds bearing a certain affinity in growth to each other, 
and very pretty they looked when in bloom. At 
pruning time the old plants to be budded should be cut 
back as hard as possible. They are bound to make new 
shoots then if roots are healthy, and all those new shoots 
may be budded in the same summer. The next spring all 
the growths are again cut back to just above the inserted 
buds, and any shoots of the old Hose that break out are 
instantly rubbed off so that the new buds are encouraged 
to break out. 

Tennis-lawn weedy (A. C.).—lt is not possible 
to determine from the small piece sent whether the 
coarse Grass infesting your lawn is Couch, which has 
deep, white, running roots, and grows strongly, or Twitch 
Grass, which also lias shallow-running roots, and the 
growth is less tall, but very close-running and spreading. 
Both are perennial, and in a lawn practically impossible to 
destroy’. The feathery weed is the well-known Yarrow 
(Achillea millefolia), and grows most freely because it 
roots deeply when the shallow-rooting Grasses are dried 
up. When these grow freely the Yarrow is easily kept in 
check by frequent mowing. But the primary cause of 
the poverty of your Grasses is the thin coat of soil that 
covers the thin layer of ashes under it, and the poor sandy 
subsoil. It is incomprehensible that on a sandy subsoil 
anyone should have placed a coating of ashes. What was 
really needed was from 4 inches to 6 inches of good soil 
over the sand, then well trodden, levelled, and either 
turfed or sown. There seems to be so poor a prospect of 
your ever obtaining a satisfactory lawn on such soil that 
we advise you to commence in the winter to fork out all 
weeds and Grasses, to add after that is done at least 
2 inches more of good soil, and sow over it, to well rake 
in in levelling, 4 lb. per square rod of basic-slag. Get 
good seed, mentioning to the seedsman your area and 
nature of soil. Sow it very carefully and evenly in April, 
well rake it in, and roll it Keep off birds, and you will 
soon have a good clean lawn. But you should not play 
upon it in any case until August. Give a light dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia in May. 


Rose growing under difficulties ( Norah ).— 
As your garden is so exposed we fear you will have to 
plant a few shelter shrubs ere you can grow even the 
hardy Hybrid Perpetuals. You would find such things as 
Holly, Aucuba, Berberis stenophylla, Leycesteria, oval¬ 
leaved Privet, Sweet Bay, Tamarisk, Veronicas, Cupressus 
macrocarpa, etc., very suitable to ward off these strong 
winds. If you were to block up the cold corner with a 
belt of these and then improve your soil, you should be 
tolerably successful with some Rases whioh we will name. 
The soil being so light would lie benefited considerably by 
a heavy dressing of cow-manure. Put some of this low- 
down on to the gravel, say 2 feet 0 inches below the sur¬ 
face. Then, if you can get it f add a cart-load of turfy- 
loam from a meadow, ana well incorporate this with your 
light soil. The best plan would be to remove vour light 
soil to a depth of 2 feet 0 inches, put a layer of cow- 
manure at the bottom, then fill up with loam and manure 
at the rate of two parts loam and one part cow-dung. 
Should you meet with any clay soil, spread an inch or so 
of this on the surface after you have prepared as men¬ 
tioned above. The winds and frost will pulverise it, and 
it will l>e gradually incorporated w’ith the other soil 
through the agency of the hoe and rains. You will find 
the following Roses grow in such a garden as 
yours. They may be planted against the S. W. wall or 
grown as bushes. If the latter, do not prune the annual 
shoots lower than 1J feet to 2 feet. The varieties are : 
Charles Lawson, Chenedole, Coupe d’Hehe, Paul Rieaut, 
Anna Alexieff, Anna de Diesbach, Dr. Andry, Duchess of 
Albany, Charles Lefebvre, Baroness Rothschild, Dupuy 
J amain, Duke of Edinburgh, Crown Prince, Ella Gordon, 
La France, Magna Charts, General Jacqueminot, Ulrich 
Brunner. Mrs. John Laing, Homer, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Grace Darling, Enchantress, Waltham Climber No. 1, 
Mme. Wagram, Mrs. l’aul,^tobusta. Your plant of W. A. 
Richardson, now growing outdoors in a pot, would he 
best planted against the wall, but we should advise you 
to turn it out of the pot. It might be planted at once. 


Transplanting Rose bashes planted last 
February (Guddak ).—You may very safely transplant 
the bushes you planted early this year, hut you will not 
need to trouble about them having a ball of earth attached 
to their roots. We should advise you to lift the plants 
about the middle of October, make a trench under a north 
wall or hedge, and put their roots into the trench, cover¬ 
ing them with the earth. Afford the plants some water 
over their tops as well as their roots. If you remove all 
the foliigc the growths will not shrivel, as they arc liable 
to do when moved thus early. The bed that you have 
allotted to these Roses and the additional kinds you pro¬ 
pose to add should be deeply dug and some cow or stable 
manure incorporated. If you can possibly prepare the 
new bed at the beginning of October the plants could then 
he finally planted by the middle of the month. We always 
like to plant early, then the new roots have time to lay 
hold of the soil before very cold weather arrives. When 
replanting, trim away the jagged ends of roots and give a 
shovelful of some nice fine prepared soil, so that it may 
run among the little roots, add some of the staple soil, 
then give a good treading and fill up the hole with more 
soil. If w’eather continues dry after planting give the 
hushes some water at the root and over their tops about 
once a week until rain <omes. As you have the following 
kinds: Mrs. J. Laing, 'Prince C. de Rohan, Margaret 
Dickson, 1 a France, ’Gloire de Dijon, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
"Cheshunt Hybrid, Marie Van Houtte, Caroline Kuster, 
and *F. Michclon, and os you desire to add another dozen, 
we could not recommend any better than Charles 
L' fchvre, Dr. Andry, Fisher Holmes, Caroline Testout, 
Marquise Litta, 'Ulrich Brunner, Madame iloete, Mme. 
AIh.-I Chatenay, Anna Olivier, Mine. Lombard, Viscountess 


Folkestone, and 'Gruss au Tcplitz. The kinds marked 
thus * should be planted in the centre of the bed, and at 

{ iruning time leave their annual growths about 2 feet 
ong. The soil you send is rather too light for Roses, and 
if in your neighbourhood some clayey soil can be had it 
will be advisable to mix this with it, Roses preferring a 
rgther heavy, tenacious stajtfeT^ 


Digitized 
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Rose Gloire de Dijon unhealthy (X .).—Your 
plant is wanting in vigour at the root. Possibly the roots 
are in stagnant, unhealthy soil, which w-ould account for 
the small reddish leaves being constantly put forth. Your 
best plan would he to dig carefully around the roots, 
removing the soil without actually disturbing them. At 
the same time contrive to take some soil away from 
beneath the plant. This can he readily accomplished if 
you have some assistance to hold the ball of earth during 
the operation to prevent it dropping out of position. 
Then replace the soil removed with some nice sweet loam, 
adding one part out of three of W’ell-rotted manure. 
Tread the new soil firmly around the roots, at the same 
time spreading them out horizontally as much as possihle. 
After a lapse of two or three weeks the old, st growths may 
be cut clean away if there are any different from another, 
but we rather gather from your letter that all the shoots 
are partially stunted. In that case, you must leave them 
alone until next January, when they should be cut down 
nearly to the ground. If the roots are healthy new wood 
will break out and quickly replace that removed. 
A good watering should lie afforded two or three days 
after new soil has been given, and it would be as well to 
syringe the tops three or four times for a week or two. 

FRUIT. 

Ants and Strawberries (R. T.).—\t will be diffi¬ 
cult to entice the ants from the Strawberries now unless 
you can offer them something still more tempting. They 
are fond of raw’ meat, and perhaps that may prove a more 
tempting bait in a Straw-berry-bed than treacle. Gather 
up the baits often and kill the ants. Find the nests, if 
possible, and destroy them with boiling water. Dust 
guano in their runs. 

Pears falling (J. A. Bell and John Grimes ).—It is 
very probable that your soil being light the roots have 
gone deep iri search of moisture. Give the tree on the 
surface of the soil a heavy mulch of manure, and if the 
weather is dry occasional soaking* of water, with now and 
again some liquid-manure. Next November lift the tree 
carefully, get some fresh loam, add to the soil, and replant, 
keeping the roots well to the surface, and mulching and 
watering if the weather is dry. 

Spotted Grapes (G. if.).—The Grape* have appa¬ 
rently suffered slightly from “ scalding,” and they are also 
affected with “spot. This latter is often, we think, 
caused by sudden chills, such as having the house very 
close and moist, and then suddenly on some bright morn¬ 
ing admitting the external cold air too freely and too 
abundantly. The Grape berries sent also had the appear¬ 
ance of being squeezed up in the bunches from insufficient 
thinning out. How are the roots, and, if inside the house, 
do they get enough moisture ? 

Diseased Grapes (Old Subscriber ).—The berries 
sent are badly affected with what is called “scalding.” 
This is caused by late or imperfect veptilation on some 
bright sunny morning whilst the internal atmosphere of 
the vinery, and even the berries, are saturated with cold 
moisture. The hot-water pipes should be kept warm at 
night, and a little ventilation should remain on the bop of 
t he vinery all night. This will ensure a dry- and light warm 
atmosphere about the fruit and prevent the scalding. The 
period over which Grapes, particularly Lady Downe’s Seed¬ 
ling, are liable to scalding occurs about the stoning period, 
ana lasts for about a fortnight. 

Budding: Cherries (A. Maze). — Cherries are 
budded in the sides of the stocks lust as dwarf Roses are 
budded. The operation should be performed at once. 
Trim off all side shoots close to the stems up to 12 inches 
above the ground. Get plenty of nice strong Raffia-grass 
for tying. Also get some strong young shoots from the 
trees of the varieties you propose to bud, then with a 
proper budding knife make a slit 2 inches long in the side 
of the stock stem, 6 inches from the ground, and a short 
cross cut at the top of it. Then with the hone handle of 
the budding knife open the hark, and having taken off 
some buds with bark attached, about U inches long, slip 
one into the slit, tie it in securely, ana when sap is run¬ 
ning well in both stock and bud the union is practically 
certain. 

VEGETABLES. 

Radishes and Lettuces In summer (Salad). 

—Radishes during summer require a rich soil and abund¬ 
ance of water to ensure a quick growth. Lettuces also 
require a deep, rich soil, and seed for summer crops should 
lie sown where the plants are to remain, thinning them 
out to 12 inches or more apart, according to the variety 
grown. Frequent hoeing between the plants is also a 
great advantage, and the soil must lie kept moist. 

Disease in Cucumbers (<t. T .).—The soil is prob¬ 
ably too rich, and the atmosphere too close and moist. 
Ventilate more freely, especially early in the morning, to 
let out the stagnant damp that has accumulated during 
the night. Whenever disease shows itself in the stems 
dress them with quicklime, covering completely the dis¬ 
eased parts with the lime, renewing it occasionally until 
the plants are restored to health. 

Runner Beans not setting (DUcusha).— Every¬ 
where both French and Scarlet Runner Beans have 
set their blooms badly. Great heat and dryness at the roots 
always cause the blooms to fall without being fertilised. 
Hut we now see Beans flowering and setting well, and 
there is little doubt that in a w-eek or two you will have 
plenty of flowers and pods. All the same, give the plants 
libera] syringing* each evening, and now and then 
thorough root waterings. 

Endive for autumn and winter salads 

(/•;. A . A’.).—.Sow a breadth of the Endive now in some open 
situation in the garden where it can remain. The land 
need not be freshly manured for this crop, unless it is very 
poor. Sow in drills 1 foot apart and 1 inch deep; thin out 
the seedlings betimes, and transplant the thinnings if re¬ 
quired, allowing each plant at least 1 square foot of space ; 
sow again in a fortnight, and plant out when ready on a 
dry, warm border. The Moss-curled and large-leaved 
Batavian are two useful varieties. 

Scabbed Potato (W. S. B .).—Your small Kidney 
Potato sent is suffering from a bad attacks*acab. This is 
usually ascribed to a certain fungus, which, however, 
operates only in the skin and does not go deeper. Still, 
scab is a complaint old as the Potato, and is much more 
commonly found in hot, dry seasons than in wet ones. 


1 Sometimes it is ascribed to lack of lime in the soil, some¬ 
times to its presence, and especially if there be chalk or 
old mortar refuse. That*some of the tubers on the roots 
are quite clear, whilst a few others are scabby, rather 
tends to show that the real cause whatever it may be, 
is not equally distributed. We advise you next year 
to plant in trenches fl inches deep, and when you put in 
the sets dust very freely in one case with soot, in another 
with lime, in a third with sulphate of ammonia, and in a 
fourth with Kainit or potash. That will enable you to 
determine whether your Boil is deficient of some element 
needful in the Potato. 

Asparagus plants (Moorland). — If you have 
vacant places in your Asparagus-bed where other plants 
have died, you can, in the late autumn, just as the top* 
are dying off, open holes in those hare places, put into 
them some manure, and mix it writh the soiL Then lift 
these young plants bodily w-ith a fork and plant them in 
the holes, fixing them securely by treading the soil about 
them. Any others that may not thus he needed had 
better be either lifted and planted in a row elsewhere or 
he forked out and throwm away. Asparagus can easily be 
raised from seed sown thinly in shallow drills in the month 
of April. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Denoent —We cannot quite understand what you man 
by “ paralysis in Grapes.” It is, we presume, what U 
known as “shanking,” several notes on which have 
recently appeared in these pages. Please send a hunch, 

and then we can possibly help you.- X. 1'. Z.—U your 

greenhouse is any size it would he far better to have a 
small boiler to heat it. It w-ould be cheaper, we think, 

and safer in every way.- Old Subscriber.—We tear you 

have introduced wire worm with the loam you added to 

your Carnation-bed. See reply to “T. P.,” p. 351.- 

Hy. Budge.— Cut the plant down immediately after 

flowering.- Kruger.—Your Potato seems to be the 

American Rose, the foliage having assumed a variegated 
character. Keep seed from this oue root, and see if it will 

retain the variegation next year.- Enquirer.—Very 

probably caused T>y the fruit setting badly. It is no 

disease, and does not injure the Tomato in any way.- 

Mrs. Hamilton.— Your Roses have been attacked by 
mildew, w-hich is very prevalent during the autumn in 
damp, cold weather. You may dust the plants writh 
sulphur, but we fear it is too late this year to do any good. 

- Torquay. —Your Lilies have be*>n attacked by the 

disease which has of late years been bo destructive, and for 
which no remedy has been found. The disease has been 

dealt with frequently of late in our pages.- J. K. C.— 

See our reply to “ H. J.,” re “ Scalded Tomatoes,” in our 

issue of August 18, p. 33L.- M. E. F.— Hobday’s “ Villa 

Gardening, price tis. Gd., from this office.- A Constant 

Reader.— It you refer to the “Joss Flower,” it is only of 
value for flowering one season, and must be thrown away, 

replacing the bulbs annually.- T. B. W. S .—Your 

Phloxes are evidently exhausted, and have been kept too 

dry. See an article on Phloxes in a coming issue.- 

Jack.— Yes, you are liable to pay a license.- Rev. H. A. 

Walker.— Let the fruit ripen properly on the plant. It is 
a mistake to gather Tomatoes before they are fully ripe. 
This is done in the case of any sent to market to prevent 
bruising, but is not required when gathered and used at 

once.- E. Bull.—See our replies to “ S. L. Murgatroyd ” 

and “ H. B.,” in our issue of August 25, p. 342.-.Vypicr. 

—We fear you will have a difficulty in getting the seed 
ripe before the frost comes if it is all like that you send, 
so much depending on the weather that w*e may have. In 
order to ktep off the birds you ought to cover it over with 

fish-netting.- Coreopsis.— If your Madonna Lilies have 

been attacked by the disease now so destructive to these we 
fear a change of soil will make little difference. You 
might, however, try a few bulbs, and let us know- the 

result of your experiment.- Eileen Shackleton .—See the 

article on Currants in our issue of August 4, p. 201, and 
reply to “M re Raspberries, in the issue of August 18, 
p. 328. _ 

•»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always uooompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editob of Gamnunra 
iLLumunn, 87, Southampton-street, Strand . W.C. Ho 
more than four kinds of fruits or Mowers for noosing 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Fanny Green.— 1, Form of 

Populus trichocarpa.- Upton. —Rose Souvenir de la 

Malniaison.- E. P .—llieraciuni aurantiacum.-Cm 

utant Rentier.— 1, Mulberry ; 2, Please send complete 

shoot.- E. D .—Kcolreuteria bipinnata.- Coreopsis.— 

1, Coreopsis coronata (an annual). Yes, by all means save 

the seed.- Australia. —Berried plant, Kuonymus euro- 

pams (the Spindle-tree). The other, we think, is a species 
of Holly, hut should like to see matured shoot as well as 

young leaves.- T. Garnish.— 1, (Enothera Fraseri ; 2, 

Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl. ; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variega- 
turn ; 4, Cheiranthus, send better specimen ; 5, San toll na 

incana; 0, Send in flower.- W. A. ShUdon. —A variety 

of the Chrysanthemum-flowered Aster ; any seedsman can 
supply seed of this in the various colours.- M. C. K.— 

1, Magnolia grandiflora; 2, Begonia Ingrami; 3, Begonia 
metallica; 4, Pteris longifolia; 5, Plumbago capensis ; 6, 

Nephrolepis exaltata.- Kruger.— 1, A form of Gladiolus 

Nanoeianus- J. Falconer.— 1, Solidago virgaurea nana; 

2, Pentstemon heterophyllus; 3, Ferula communis; 4, 

Aetna spicata.- T. B. W. S .—Silphlum perfoliatum.- 

Ctebis.- Leycesteria formosa.- Horsham. —Your Rose, 

we think, is Safrano, hut there are so many of a like 
colour that it is very difficult to he quite sure. 

Names Of fruit.— Constant Reader.— Plum Gis¬ 
borne's.- A. Taylor.— Apples: 1, Junesting ; 2, Not 

recognised ; 3, Early Margaret. 


Catalogues received.— Frank Dicks A Co., Cits. 
Deansgate, Manchester .--Bulb Catalogue for HW. — 
Kent and Brydon, Burlington.— Flowering Bulbs and 

Fruit Trees. -R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, 

Wisbech .—Descript ire Catalogv? of Choice Bulbs, Can m- 
tions, etc. 

Books reoeived.— Trealise on Laicns, Criekrt 
Grounds, etc., ana The Culture of Flowers from Seeds and 
Bulbs.— Toogood and Sons, Southampton. 
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AUTUMN-RAISED CAULIFLOWERS. 
Good Cauliflowers can be grown by being raised 
in the autumn if the details as to their growth 
are well attended to. Amongst the causes of 
failure there are two or three which are very 
common. The first is sowing the seeds too 
early, the second not providing suitable soil for 
the young plants to root into after being 
pricked off, and, lastly, coddling them up too 
much. In pricking out any class of vegetable, 
too much reliance is placed on old potting soil. 
Old potting soil is useful material, all gardeners 
will admit, but for pricking out Cauliflowers into 
it is perfectly useless. It is not holding enough, 
and, instead of being able to lift the plants with 
a good ball, the soil falls away from the roots, 
and when this takes place with spring-planted 
Cauliflowers they rarely recover from the check. 
The evil is pretty much the same if the roots go 
down deeply, as on account of this taking place 
it is impossible to take up the plants with a 
compact ball. If no soil is at hand suitable for 
the purpose of pricking out, then the best 
course to adopt is to pot the plants. 

The first week in September is quite early 
enough to sow the seeds. Considering that only 
two or three square yards are needed, it is an 
easy matter to add a little finer and fresh soil, 
and if at all dry to well moisten the seed drills 
before sowing. As mildew is apt to attack the 
young seedlings if the site of the seed-bed is 
not favourably situated, see that this has a full 
southern exposure. By sowing at the time 
stated the plants have time to become large 
enough for pricking off before an inclement time 
arrives. The frame must be placed in an open 
position and also on a hard surface of cinder- 
ashes, this preventing the roots striking down 
deeply. Pricking out the seedlings on to ex¬ 
hausted hotbeds is not at all a good practice, as 
by this process the plants will become too large 
before it is safe to plant them out, and besides 
the check received in the removal from such 
rich rooting quarters will again end in failure. 
The frame having been placed in position, over 
the bottom should be laid a thickness of 2 inches 
or 3 inches of rotten maiiure, which should be 
beaten down rather firmly. Over this should 
be spread another like thickness of good holding 
soil, say three parts loam to one of pulverised 
boree-droppings, with a little leaf soil also 
added. The young seedlings should be pricked 
out 4 inches apart. Although frame protection 
is now given, the plants must not in any way be 
coddled by keeping the lights over them when 
not needed, or they will become much too large 
to transplant safely ; in fact, the lights must be 
kept off except during cold rains. In severe 
frost the plants require to bo efficiently pro¬ 
tected either with mats or straw over the 
lights ; the sides of the frames also should be 
protected, as if the weather should be severe, 
frost quickly penetrates through the sides. The 
plants would also be further benefited by having 
the surface soil stirred occasionally. 

In growing the plants4n pots the sa me treat¬ 
ment jJjs npeaed gs ^g^rw^prote^op^nd so 


forth. Five-inch pots, or what are termed 48’s, 
are the best to use, as when smaller ones are 
used the roots become cramped ; consequently 
the plants are apt to receive a check. The soil 
for pot plants should be made as holding as 
possible. After being potted off, the better 
plan to ensure their wintering well is to plunge 
the pots in the frames, keeping them as close to 
the glass as possible. Where there are sufficient 
hana-lights for the purpose at disposal, the 
young plants may be even pricked out into 
these, placing the lights on the border where it 
is intended for them to remain until they come 
to maturity. In fact, by this method the 
earliest heads obtainable are cut, unless, of 
course, actually forced. The soil in the first 
place must be well worked and manured, and 
into each light prick out nine plants, these 
being further reduced to four or five plants in 
the spring. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ridge Cucumbers bitter.—I have some ridsre 
Cucumbers growing in the open air; they attain a great 
size, but I always pick them when they are green, ana yet 
they always possess a bitter taste like that of i|ulnine. 
What is this due to, and can it be remedied ?—B. F. F. 

[Bitterness in ridge Cucumbers comes from 
slow growth and allowing them to become too 
large before they are cut. The ridge Cucumber 
to be edible must be used while young, and 
never allowed to become large. Bitterness is 
complained of more in some seasons than in 
others. Extremes of heat and cold cause it, so 
does poor cultivation.] 

Endive blanching.— Can you t«U me how to blanch 
Endive successfully ? I put a flower-pot over the plants 
when nearly full grown, but invariably the centre begins 
to rot before the leaves are blanched.—W. G. W. 

[The simplest method of blanching Endive we 
find to be tying a strand of matting round the 
heads after gathering up the outer leaves 
around the heart, tying near the extremities of 
the leaves. Placing a flower-pot over the 
plants does not always succeed, though it does 
sometimes, as also does lifting of the plants and 
planting them in a dark place. Mushroom-house, 
or cellar, where there is not too much moisture. 
A dry day should always be chosen for tying 
them up, or decay will be rapid. Allow the 
plants to become almost fully grown before they 
are so dealt with, and do not draw the matting 
too tightly around them.] 

Winter Cucumbers.— Now is the time 
to plant Cucumbers for autumn and winter 
bearing. They must have a little bottom-heat, 
but the root-warmth need not be excessive— 
about 80 degs. is a comfortable warmth for the 
roots ; o dem. less will do, and 5 degs. more 
will do no harm, but there must not be too 
much fluctuation. Top-heat may do from 
6.3 degs. to 7*3 dogs. ; out, unless there was 
some special reason for hastening matters, I 
would rather work down towards the lower 
figures than the higher ones. Turfy loam suit¬ 
ably enriched is the be3t compost. If the soil 
is very light, growth too weak in character is 
encouraged, and we want short-join ted, firm 
growth for winter fruiting.—E. H. 

Manuring Tomatoes.— Few crops are 
more perplexing to the amateur cultivator than 


Tomatoes, although anyone can grow them—at 
least, up to a certain pitch. If one makes the 
soil very rich they rush up with gross stems and 
foliage, and the flowers fail to set. If, on the 
other hand, the soil is very poor, they fail to 
grow strongly enough. What Tomatoes do 
want is fresh soil that has not grown Tomatoes 
before; then, when the fruit is set is the time 
to commence feeding, by applying liquid-manure 
in some form or other.-—J, Groom, Qosjnrt. 

Michaelmas Cabbage.— This is a term 
applied to plants grown in some countiee for 
hearting in towards the end of September. 
Secondary plantings from the same seed bed 
result in useful white heads in October and 
November, these having a most delicious 
flavour after receiving one or two moderate 
frosts. These should now get several good 
waterings with farmyard liquid, no matter now 
copious the rains may have been, as at this 
middle-growth stage the roots draw much 
nourishment from the soil and need much mois¬ 
ture. Stir by means of the Dutch hoe all 
vacant places between the rows, not only to kill 
weeds, but to admit sun and air. If any old 
summer Cabbages are growing near them and 
are infested with fly, they should either be done 
away with altogether or cut right back, or the 
probability is the above-named lot will also 
become affected. 

Feeding Asparagus.— There is a great 
demand upon the food in an Asparagus-bed now 
that the stems are getting large and tall. This 
may be met by occasional soakings of liquid- 
manure or by sprinkling at the rate of 2 oz. to 
the square yard of superphosphate aud salt. 
This manure seems to suit the Asparagus well; 
indeed, there are few crops it (foes not suit. 
The better the stems of the Asparagus are 
nourished the finer the produce will be next 
season, and where growing in a very exposed 
place or in any position where the stems are 
likely to fall about these should be supported 
in some way. A few Pea stakes thrust into the 
bed at the time cutting is relinquished for the 
season is a good protection, and a stout stake at 
intervals of G feet, with a line of tar string all 
round, is an additional support. Seed-bearing 
is weakening, and if time can be spared a little 
of this should be removed by taking the side 
branches off with a knife. Anything, in short, 
that can be done now to ease the plants and 
enrich the beds whore they are growing will be 
well repaid by the increased size and earliness 
of the crop next season. Many growers mulch 
and feed liberally early in the summer, but now 
is the time to do so. 

Barly planting of Tomatoes in the 

open. —Some weeks ago I observed a note on 
this by “ Mr. Groom,” and quite agree with the 
soundness of the teaching. I lately saw a 
number of plants so treated in the most pro¬ 
mising condition. These were growing on a 
border facing south-east in rows, with a space 
of 2 feet between them and the wall. When I 
saw them on June 4th they were in bloom 
with a good leafage. In another instance I 
saw some in a farmhouse garden, and these were 
in the open. These, too, were coming into 
flower.— J. Crook. 
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FRUIT. 


CHERRY WHITE HEART. 

There are probably few readers of Gardening 
Illustrated who are not acquainted with this 
old but desirable Cherry. The name is such a 
familiar one that it is more than likely others 
are called by the same name—some inferior, 
perhaps, some better. It is, at any rate, a very 
old variety, for who brought up in the country 
cannot recall a standard White Heart Cherry- 
tree in the orchard or garden ? It is easy for 
other light-coloured sorts to be claimed as 
White Heart, which in a sense is justified. 
Bigarreau Napoleon is a White Heart, and one 
of the very best for quality that can be grown. 
It is, too, a suitable Cherry for planting as a 
standard in the garden or orchard, or for train¬ 
ing against a wall. It is a vigorous grower , 
when planter! in suitable soil, and, unlike some ' 
others, does not lose its branches by gumming— 
a failing to which Cherries are particularly 
liable. Often this comes from unsuitable soil 
and the absence of lime or chalk. All stone 
fruits require lime in the soil, and none more so 
than Cherries, so that anyone having trees that 
are not quite satisfactory might try this as a 
remedy. Chalk can be obtained easily in some 
districts almost for the trouble of carting, and 
though slower in action than burnt lime in 


Hearts ripen in July or August, earlier or later 
according to the season. 

Planting is best done as early in the autumn as 
circumstances allow, and, in ordering, it is well 
to be in good time. Fan-shaped is the style of 
training invariably adopted ; occasionally some 
may be seen horizontally trained, but they are 
neither happy nor convenient to manipulate. 
Pruning as far as is possible is best done while 
in leaf, less gumming being likely to happen. 
If this and the nailing in of summer shoots are 
carried out in August there will be but little to 
do in winter, and the all-round results will be 
more satisfactory. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Moving fruit-trees.— I am going to move a lot of 
pyramid Plum-trees and Apples and Pears from kitchen 
garden into orchard, as they are making too much wood 
as they are. Would you ad\ ise pruning yearly or let them 
go free? I want fruit, but have only wood at present.— 
A E. G. 

(The very fact of vour moving your trees ought to 
throw them into bearing and check the gross growth. 
Leave them alone after you have replanted, only thinning 
out where too thick and cutting out any branches that 
cross each other. J 

Fruit-trees recently planted.—I hav* Apples, 
Pears, Cherries, and Plums, which I planted last March 
against a wall to which they are nailed. I have also pyra¬ 
mids of the same fruits, planted at the same time, on a 
border. The Apples ha\ e had a few on, and one of the 
Pear-trees, but I have had no Cherries, and only one of 
the Plum-trees has had any fruit. I want to know' if I 
should do any pruning to the trees this autumn? The 



Cherry White Heart. From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


the Boil, it is, nevertheless, useful spread over 
the surface ami lightly pointed iu. Bigarreau 
Napoleon is a larger kind than the ordinary 
White Heart, and those contemplating the 
planting of any during the coming autumn 
should certainly include this tine variety iu their 
selection. Both are old kinds, and have stood the 
test of time. Many will have observed that 
Ihoir troes bear plenty of blossom in the spring, 
out fruit does not so readily follow. The 
absence of lime is often the cause of this failing, 
though in the case of wall-trained trees where 
restriction of the roots is not attended to the 
growth becomes vigorous, and instead of flower- 
buds of a perfect character forming, those with 
immature organs form, only to fail. Wood-buds, 
too, are the most freely formed. In such cases, 
digging a trench in a semi-circular manner to a 
depth of 18 inches or so, and at a good distance 
from the stem, this being governed by the age 
and size of the tree, cutting off the thong like 
extending roots with a sharp knife, will be of 
great service. When all offending roots aie 
shortened and the soil filled iu, lime or chalk 
should be incorporated in small quantities. The 
soil ought to be made firm. All Cherries are 
not alike free bearing, those of strong constitu¬ 
tion being much inclined when young to grow too 
strongly. South walls are too hot for Cherries, 
and a north wall is good for a succession of late 
fruit. The foreign Cherries cannot compare 
with British-grown fruit, and fruiterers soma- 
times complain loudly.-qf their loss in the pur¬ 
chase and retail bile oi -Uieu?. j-{Tlte >White 

digitize “by Vlt; 


pvramid Cherry-trees have made very Hlrong growth, 
some of the shoots ha\ ir.g grow n 3 feet or 4 feet; but the 
other trees have not made much growth so far. If you 
think they require pruning, will you kindly say to what 
extent this should l>e done, and how?— Alpha. 

[It is not fair to look for fruit on trees plautod 
so recently as March last. You must wait, for 
one or two years till the trees bo properly 
established. Leading shoots should on tho 
wall trees be nailed in, and the weaker or side 
shoots cut back to two leaf-buds. As to your 
pyramids or bush trees out in the open, they 
will be better not to have fruited the first year. 
You can cut back, as already advised, all the 
weaker side shoots, and shorten back one-fourth 
the leading shoots. In the winter, after the 
leaves have fallen, it will be needful to cut these 
back to one-third their original length, as the 
object must be to build up the trees gradually, 
and not to leave long growths that may break 
badly and have bare stems. If your Cherry- 
trees continue to throw gross shoots next year 
you will have later to lift the trees and replaut 
them. Possibly you gave the ground far too 
much manure.] 

Grub-eaten Apples.— My Apple-trees have borne 
w'ell for several years, but much of the fruit has been 
injured by a maggot, or w’hat we call worm-eaten. I have 
tried the plan of a cloth band with grease recommended 
by the Board of Trade, but have derived no benefit. My 
Pear-trees are also affected this year. Can you suggest a 
remedy ?—H. J. 

[The injury done to your Apples is caused by 
the codlin moth and not by the winter moth, 
which alone grease-banding the trees checks. 
This latter moth usually operates in October, 


and whilst the male is winged, the female is not, 
and has to crawl up the stems ere it can deposit 
its eggs in the trees, hence the value of grease- 
banding. The codlin moth deposits its eggs in 
the open eyes of the Apples in June. When 
these hatch, the maggot eats its way into the 
fruit, finally eating tne seeds. That causes the 
Apples to fall, and the maggot escapes and 
becomes a chrysalis. All fallen Apples should 
be at once destroyed. It is a good plan to wind 
hay-bands round the stems of the trees in 
summer, as the insects crawling up the stems 
settle in the bands and can then be destroyed. 
A gentle spraying of a mixture of Paris green 
or London purple, 1 oz. to 16 gallons of water, 
given in June and July, does much good.] 
Melons in pots falling. —I have some Melon-plants 
growing in 8-xnch pots in a cool greenhouse. These 
flourished till the break in the weather about the begin¬ 
ning of August. They were then about the size of cricket 
balls, and since then have not increased in size. They 
show no signs of ripening, but I notice that the bottom 
leaves are turning vellow. I give them liquid-manure 
once a week. Could you inform me what course to take 
to ripen them ?—B. F. F. 

[Greenhouse treatment is not suited to Melon 
culture, and it is not surprising that the fruit 
should stand still when the cold change of 
weather set in early in August. You will need 
to keep the house as warm as you can 
consistent with reasonable ventilation in bright 
weather. Abstain, too, from heavy watering 
while the weather is cold. The bottom leaves 
turning yellow iB not always an indication of 
the approach of ripening of the fruit, but the 
first stage of collapse of the plants, and in your 
case aggravated by the cool treatment. You 
may continue to give weak liquid-manure so 
long as the fruits are green and swelling and 
the plants healthy. A little lime is good, 
sprinkled over the surface sometimes. You 
may be a little too anxious over the progress of 
your fruit. All Melons swell quickly to their 
first stage, and while seed formation is iu 
progress they appear to stand still and some¬ 
times even to grow less in size. If your plants 
are healthy and you continue to water them 
carefully and ventilate as required, your fruits 
may ripen satisfactorily. ] 

Grapes failing (Curyton).— It is impos¬ 
sible from the information you give for 
anyone to give a correct solution of your 
failure. It is a most remarkable case, and 
could, we think, only be decided by an expert 
on the spot. Vines are eo tenacious of life that 
something extraordinary must have happened, 
either atmospheric or at the roots, to account 
for such a sudden collapse. Has weed killer 
been recently used on the gravel path immedi¬ 
ately in front of the house ? If the Vines are 
old, you may rest assured that the roots are not 
all in the border, but a good quantity in the 
path and beyond it. The soil, too, may have 
been poisoned by the application of bullock’s 
blood, if this was put on in a raw state and 
covered thickly with stable-manure. It makes 
very good Vine-manure properly prepared. 
The pruning, scraping, and other winter treat¬ 
ment of tho rods would have no influence on tho 
growth so late in the season. You will thus 
clearly understand how impossible it is for us to 
give you the cause or cure of such a failure. Tho 
course wo should take if there are net sufficient 
healthy rods left to furnish the bouse would be 
to renew the border, or, at least, the portion 
which those that failed have occupied, and 
replant with new ones. Is there not a good 
gardener in your neighbourhood you could call 
in to give you some advice ? The leaves you sent, 
though much shrivelled in the post, show a fair 
amount of substance, and there is no appear¬ 
ance of insect attack. What is the more 
inexplicable is that some Vines should fail in 
the manner you name, while others did not— 
that is, if they all had the same treatment. 

Fruit from the orchard to the home. 

—Mr. Pollard, Evesham, Worcestershire, sends 
ub some Pershore or Egg Plums ; the fruit of 
medium size, oval, skin yellow. This Plum is 
largely grown in the Vale of Evesham for pre¬ 
serving, and is certainly very suitable for such 
a purpose, being when about half ripe very 
juicy, and then in the best condition for pre¬ 
serving. We had some cooked, and they broke 
down splendidly, having a fine acid flavour. 
The fruit is sent in clean white wood boxes and 
arrives in splendid condition. The boxes are 
made to hold 12 lb., 24 lb , or 48 lb., as the 
case may be. 0 n g I V a I TTC m 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWER8. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 

Some growers cultivate vast numbers of this 
Lily, the general plan being to pot the bulbs as 
soon as possible, and by keeping them cool 
encourage root action before the tops start into 
growth. As the stems develop liquid-manure is 
of great service, and a sharp look-out must be 
kept for aphides, which, as in the case of Lilium 
Harrisi, soon cause considerable damage. 
Regular fumigation is the best way to keep 
them in check. The varieties of L. speciosum 
are numerous, for we get several from the Dutch 
cultivators and others from Japan. From 
Holland we get roseum and rubrum, but, as 
generally sent, the difference is only in name. 
Though surpassed in colour by some of the 
.Japanese forms, the lmlbs from Holland are of a 
vei rv l>eautiful variety, and can as a rule l>e had 
in flower rather earlier than those from Japan. 
The white variety sent from Holland is that 
known as album, which differs widely from the 
Japanese Krretzeri. In album the bulbs are of 
a dark mahogany colour, deeper in tint, indeed, 
tlian in any other variety of L. speciosum. The 
stems and leaf-stalks, too, are dark, while the 
flowers are heavily suffused with chocolate on 
the exterior but white within, though after they 
have been expanded for a few days tlie white 
often acquires a pinkish tinge. L. 

Knetzeri, on the other hand, has 
yellowish bulbs, while the flowers, 
whose segments reflex in a very 
graceful manner, are white, tinged, 
especially when partly expanded, 
with green on the exterior, while 
the inside of the blossoms has a 
greenish stripe, which extends 
partly down the centre of each 
petal. The very deeply-coloured 
forms which are sent to this coun¬ 
try from Japan in considerable 
numbers, sometimes under the 
name of rubrum and at others 
that of Melpomene, are very beau¬ 
tiful, but for the earliest blooming 
plants the forms from Holland find 
favour with most cultivators. For 
general decoration L. speciosum has 
a great advantage over most other 
Lilies. In the first place, it is of 
good constitution and retains its 
foliage well when grown in pots, 
which several Lilies do not ; next, 
it flowers at a time when many 
greenhouse plants have lost their 
freshness, and consequently affords 
an agreeable change, while the per¬ 
fume of the blossoms is not nearly 


flavum, Lithospermum prostratum, Saxifraga 
Camposi, S. granulate, plena, S. pyramidalis, 
Veronicas, Zauschneria californica,Primulas. If 
very hot anddry and without shade, thesePrimu- 
las are best omitted. Lychnis viscaria splendens 
plena, Firigeron aurantiacus, Anemone pulsatilla 
will also do. These range from 6 iuches to 
14 inches high, the majority being 9 inches to 
12 inches, and will not, therefore, be out of 
place near the edging. 

Perennials.—List No. 2 : Achillea mongolica, 
Agrostemma Flos-Jovis, Doronicum Clusii, 
Senecio Doronicum, Asters, Aquilegias, Mon- 
arda didyma, AJorina longifolia, Erigerons, 

| Ueuchera sanguinea, Lychnis Haageana, Statiee 
latifolia, S. Gmelini, Sedum spectabile, Krodium 
Masnescavi, Megaseas, Anthericums, Campanu¬ 
las tall, Geraniums, Centaurea montana rubra, 

I Inula glandulosa, double White Rocket, Carna- 
| tions, Chrysanthemum maximum, Coreopsis 
lanceolata, Polemonium Richardsoni, Pyreth- 
rums single and double, Potentillas, Iris 
germanioa, Thalictrum aquilegifolium, Spirica 
filipendula pi., Cypsophila paniculata, Aquilegia 
chrysantha, Tritoma Nelsoni, Montbretia cro- 
cosmia-flora, Geurn miniatum, Hemorocallis, 
Gaillardia, Helenium pumilum, Physalis Fran- 
chetti, Rudbeckias, Scabiosa. 

In List No. 2 the average height is 2 feet ; a 
few rather less, and some rather more, yet 
hardly attaining more than 2£ feet, in any 
case for a year or two. All are free flowering, 


so ovei 
turn am 


irpowering as that of L. 
id its numerous varieties. 


Lilium speciosum. 




DWARF HARDY PERENNIALS. 

I should be much obliged if you could give me the names 
of some hardy dwarf perennial flowers for the various sea¬ 
sons, os 1 have a bed round the house facing due south, 
about 2 feet wide in one place and 3 feet wide in another ;' 
I want dwarf plants, as they look tidier under the windows. 
I have Pinks for edging. The garden is on the top of a 
hill and exposed to the 3.W. wind ; the soil is dry, sandy, 
and gravel, and being south the bed is very sunny. The 
whole bed is 35 yards long.—M. A. C. 

[We think a composite arrangement will most 
likely suit you best, particularly as the soil is 
dry and sandy. We, therefore, give a selection 
of bulbous plants and perennials. None of the 
plants are more than 2 feet in height. Bulbous 
plants ; Snowdrops, Crocus, Winter Aconites, 
Chionodoxas, Muscaris, Iris reticulata, Anem¬ 
ones, Fritillarias, Dog’s-tooth Violets (various), 
Leucojums, and Narcissi. These are all spring 
flowering, and with the addition of Narcissus 
poeticus recurvus and N. p. ornatus will carry 
the flowering to May. Other bulbous plants are 
the English and Spanish Irises, that flower in 
June. 

Perennials.—List No. 1: Adonis vemalis, 
Gentiana acaulis, Anemone sylvestris, Iris 
stylosa, I. pumila vars., I. nudicaulis, Dielytra 
eximia, Geranium T^ndressi, Arnebia echioides, 
Campanulas, Aquilegias, Armeria cephalotes 
rubra, Aster alpinus superbus, Corydalis 
nobilis, Geums, Iberia, CEnotheras, Aubrie- 
tias in variety, Achilleas, Pentstemons, 
Papavor nudicaule in variety, Phloxes, Linum 
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and embrace a wide range of colour with a long 
period of bloom. It is suggested in the case of 
many of the bulbous plants given that these lie 
associated either with or near the perennials in 
many instances, and not, as is usual, given a 
separate position — e.g. t Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, etc., would do quite well 
near the Iris germanica, or Spanish or English 
Iris—the latter having barely started growth 
when the former would be in flower. A similar 
remark applies to the Narcissi. Again, Spanish 
Irises could readily spear through a carpet of 
any of the Aubrietias or the dwarf Phloxes, and 
make a very pretty picture. For a late summer 
display some Gladioli of the Leraoinei or Gandn- 
vensis group could also be similarly arranged. 
To be successful with such an arrangement, 
however, the l>order should be worked to a 
rough sketch, noting positions, etc. Then by 
planting the bulbous plants somewhat deeply 
and marking them, followed in due course with 
the carpeters that are to flower above them, the 
method has much to recommend it from many 
standpoints. 


Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, 1 b. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving J\Ul and comprehensive, 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free, Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 87, Southampton¬ 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE “ ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND ” 
BORDER. 

There is food for the flower-lovers thoughts as 
he walks along the raised path on the outskirts 
of a country town, and in passing glances at the 
tiny square of garden which stands before each 
one of the long row of small suburban houses. 
It is quite an interesting study to observe the 
different modes of treating these little plots. 
Some are all garden, others all lawn; the 
greater number a mixture of both, with round 
or crescent-shaped beds cut in the Grass and 
filled according to the taste of the owner ; 
while a few arc bitten with the “ mixed border ” 
mania, so that the little path leading up to the 
front door is almost lost between tall Helian- 
ihus and Michaelmas Daisies. I often used to 
wonder how, if my gardening energies were 
reduced to 20 square feet, I could best satisfy 
myself and Jiave a gay and smiling little plot all 
the year round, and of late the practical side of 
tlie problem has actually confronted me. Not 
a square, but an oblong—a border 40 feet long 
and 4 feet wide, running along the front of the 
house, and separated from the little gravel 
sweep by a yard of turf. Such is now my field 
of action, and from early spring to late autumn 
this bonier has to be filled with brilliant blos¬ 
som to keep up a perpetual show. 

Fate in many respects is against me. The 
position is fiercely hot, facing due south, and 
with the house reflecting back again the sun- 
heat. The soil is dry and light, and all the 
goodness I ain able to put into it is greedily 
devoured by the Ivy, Cotoneaster, and Clematis 
montana growing up the house. And what a 
glorious harbour do these creepers afford for 
slugs and snails! Nightly visits in the early 
summer with candle and pot of salt and water 
are the only hope of saving one’s choicest 
treasures from the jaws of the enemy. Then, 
too, in the very hottest weather, when all the 
gardens are crying out with thirst, the “com¬ 
pany’s water ” has a knack of running low, and 
my poor drooping plants have to be satisfied 
with half or quarter rations. But, notwith¬ 
standing all these difficulties, the border has 
prospered, and for nine months out of the twelve 
ihe eye of the passer- by is pleasantly attracted 
by its gay attire. The edging of the bed is 
formed of yellow Crocuses, and next to them is 
a belt of white Pinks. Then comes a row of 
bulbs—Tulips and Hyacinths—and another of 
Anemone fulgens, also some clumps of Iceland 
Poppies and of yellow Eschscholtzia. At the back 
of the border are cluiqps of perennial Coreopsis, 
»iaillardia, Antirrhinum, and Helianthus 
Miss Mellish, also of Madonna Lilies, 
standing up in their white beauty against 
the creepers, and of Nieotiana, whose sweet 
scent in the summer evenings finds its way into 
the open windows just above. All these are 
more or less “ residents.” The spaces between 
are for the “ visitors,” which visitors, intro¬ 
duced last autumn, blossomed forth in the 
spring into clear yellow Wallflowers and blue 
Forget-me-nots. When these had done their 
work they were cleared away and their places 
filled with seedling Petunias, all ready to burst 
into many shades of pink, white, and—must I 
< onfesa it?—“malignant magenta.” Petunias 
seem to flower better than anything else in this 
dry soil, and to be proof against tropical 
sunshine and weeks of drought. Various 
special treasures are stowed away in odd 
t urners, but these I do not mention. The 
business of the little border is to present a 
succession of colour, and this it certainly 
achieves. First come the gold of the Crocuses, 
and then the brilliant scarlet of the Anemones, 
and the softer colours of the Hyacinths. In 
May it is a study in blue and yellow, and in 
.June is perhaps at its test with white Pinks, 
Iceland Poppies, and Eschscholtzia. July odd* 
the Madonna Lilies, and then Petunias, Gera 
niums, Coreopsis, and Gaillardias keep up ite 
reputation till the last petals of Helianthus 
Miss Mellish fall off, and then it settles down 
into its winter's sleep. 

It would be interesting to learn how other 
gardeners manage their “ all-the-year-round 
border—that perplexing Paradise, too small and 
confined for the usual herbaceous plants, too 
prominent to leave flowerless for a single week, 
and perhaps too hot to allow a free hand in the 
choice of flowers. M. 

Bradford-on-A von . 
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V HARDY AND HALF-HARDY 
CLIMBERS. 

Is all gardens where there are walls and 
fences dividing the plots, opportunity should be 
taken to cover the same with climbers, either of 
a permanent or temporary character. There 
are so many subjects that lend themselves to 
this particular phase of gardening, that no one, 
whether his garden be close to a smoke-polluted 
town or in the fresh air of the country, need 
miss the advantage of foliage and blossom on 
his walls. Everyone knows how attractive the 
front of a house may be made by planting 
Roses and Clematises, and one brings to mind 
dwellings so bedecked as to call forth the 
admiration of those who seldom, if ever, take 
more than a passing interest in such matters. 
What obtains on the outer walls of a house may 
also apply on the garden fences, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, too many are content to have all the 
show at the front, whilst the walls in the 
garden remain bare and uncared for. 

The season is at hand when climbing plants 
remove easily and when such work should be 
undertaken. Lot us consider a few that are 
suitable. Roses and Clematises have been 
mentioned, and scarcely could we have a more 
desirable couple in localities where the air is 
pure. Of the former, we think of such old 
favourites as Gloire de Dijon, William Allen 
Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, and of the later 
rival in Crimson Rambler, which has made 
immense shoots the past season, though one 
cannot describe it as of an altogether desirable 
colour. Clematises are a host in themselves, 
and in the Jackmani section alone there are 
some beautiful examples which are of not only 
remarkably free growth, but adapt them¬ 
selves to the peculiar conditions of a town, as, 
for example, the most popular of the type, 
Jackmani, whose purple clusters ju9t at present 
hang eo prominent on the front of many a 
dwelling, go where you may. Others, like 
Lilocina, a lilac, as its name implies, Alex¬ 
andra, reddish-violet, Fkmmula, small white, 
sweet-scented, Madame E. Andre, red, brighten 
up a wall considerably, and though not so 
often met with as the first-named sort, flower 
just as freely. But we need not wait till 
autumn to enjoy them, for in the early summer 
months our walls may be festooned with 
blossoms of the Patens section, which comprise 
Mrs. George Jackman, creamy - white, The 
Queen, violet, Fair Rosamond, blush with red 
base, a most attractive variety ; whilst in the 
Lanuginosa group, which flower from June to 
October, no blossoms are more conspicuous than 
are those of the large white Andersoni Henryi, 
which at present are open on the wall in my 
own garden. We need not, however, confine 
ourselves to Clematises, pretty as they are, for 
in Bignonias, with their trumpet-shaped orange- 
scarlet flowers, or Wistarias, with their pale blue 
pendulous blossoms, we may indulge in variety. 
Home, maybe, prefer foliage-clad walls; then, if 
the wall to be covered has a north or east 
aspect, few better things can be found than 
Ivies, and the varieties are so numerous that 
even he who is most particular may have his 
wants satisfied. In a town few climbers are so 
popular os the Ampelopsis, and the old Virginian 
should be planted where it may ramble at will, 
and the close-clingers and neater-leaved forms 
of Veitchi, muralis and purpurea, where a dense 
and at the same time quick creeper is desired. 

Thought should be given to climbers that 
impart a fragrance to a place, and we would 
include Honeysuckle and the white Jessamine ; 
to plants that give us of their blossoms in the 
early days of the year, like jAsminum nudi- 
florum and Cydonia japonica ; and to those of a 
half-hardy nature that fill our walls with 
brightness for a few short months, like the 
Tropaeolums — Lobbianum and canariense— 
Coha»a scandens, and Ipoma?as, which may be 
planted out-of-doors in May, all of which, 
though differing in character, have a charm of 
their own. For the hardy climbers autumn is 
the best time to plant, and the borders for 
them should, if poor, be made richer by adding 
to them loam ana rotted manure, in which they 
will soon find the nutriment so necessary for 
climbing and creeping plants. Lea hurst. 


Sutiflowers. —The varieties of Helianthus 
are strongly in evidence just at present. We put 
in several clumps of the miniature annual Sun- 
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flower to fill up a few gaps; these have 
developed into large bushes 5 feet in height 
and are now full of flower, whilst double forms 
are supplied by the perennials H. multiflorus 
plenus and H. Soleil d’Or. Both the latter are 
exceptionally good varieties for cutting, not so 
graceful perhaps as the single forms, but lasting 
longer in water. These, as a rule, continue in 
good health for many years when once estab¬ 
lished, but if there is the least indication that 
they are going back, the clumps should be 
lifted as soon as the foliage has died down, and 
the strongest pieces being selected, replanted 
in some good soil that has been deeply dug and 
well worked, incorporating a little good manure 
if the soil is rather on the light side. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Drying flowers.— Can you tell me the l*est way to 
dry and press wild flowers so that they will keep their 
coloms ? I am making a collection, and have tried several 
ways of pressing, with light and heavy weights, and also 
in a temperature of about fif> (legs., and I use proper press¬ 
ing paper, but all the colours except yellow will lode.— 
Ai.krkd Wkhhtkk. 

IThe methods described are those mostly in vogue, and 
we know of no method that will preserve the colours. The 
difficulty is increased, too, by the transient nature of the 
colours from day to day, even in the living specimens.] 

Weeds in pond.— A pond of mine in the park, 
which hitherto has been quite clear of the particular kind 
of weed which I will endeavour to describe, has during the 
last two months been completely covered by a light green 
scum, consisting of millions of little specks about the size 
of a Millet seed, making what was a clear piece of water 
most unsightly. Is it possible that a water bird could 
have brought some of the weed, which seems to increase 
very rapidly, from a neighbouring pond, which has har¬ 
boured this weed for years? Is there any permanent 
remedy, as 1 am anxious to put Lilies and other aquatic 
plants in the hitherto clean pond, and the weed will 
destroy the beauty altogether ?—A. W. L. 

(We find these pe9ts come and go—one year conferv®, 
another Canadian weed, and so on ; but they do little 
harm to Water Lilies, of which the worst enemies are 
water rats, water hens, and sundry water snails and 
crustace®.] 

Seedling Carnations and Pansies.— I have 
some Carnation seedlings about a week old, and some 
Pansy seeds, which I am going to sow' at once. Will the 
seedlings of each of the above be strong enough to be 

S lanted out permanently this autumn where they are to 
ovver, or had they better be wintered in a frame, and not 
planted out until the spring? If to be wintered in frame, 
shall I use pots or boxes for them, and ought the soil to be 
made rich then, or not until the spring?— Rem;, 

[It will not be wise to put out seedling 
Carnations that are so recently up in the 
borders this autumn, as the small, tender plants 
if not killed by frost would probably be eaten 
by slugs. Far better prick them out when an 
inch or two in height into shallow pans or 
boxes 2 inches apart, using soil that contains 
one-fourth of sand, the rest being good loam 
and old hot-bed manure. Keep the plants 
within a few inches of the glass of a frame, 
giving them ample light and air, and they 
should be strong to plant out next April. They 
will, in any case, hardly produce flowers the 
following summer. As to Pansy seed just 
sown, it is hardly probable the plants will be 
strong enough to plant out before October, and 
if not then they will be best in a frame until 
next April. They should bloom freely in June. ] 
Montbretla falling. —I am much obliged for your 
reply, and now* send two bulbs of the Monthretias. These 
flow’ered the first year they were planted, then, as the 
garden is sheltered, they were left in the ground through 
two winters. They spread rapidly, but did not flow’er. 
List November they were wintered in pots under glass, 
and planted out early in May ; but again there is no sign 
of flower. The bulbs sent are from a norder facing south. 
Lilies of the Valley grow freely with me.— Oxford. 

[The corms are so small that we can only 
advise you to throw them away and get a fresh 
stock. We have never seen any like them in a 
rather long experience among these things. A 
flowering corm—».<?., bulb so called—is about 
the same size as the corm of a large yellow 
Crocus, or, in other words, larger than a farthing 
in circumference. If all your stock is the same 
they may take years to recover. Get a fresh 
stock in the autumn. You can purchase a hun¬ 
dred for a few shillings, dig the ground deeply, 
and well manure it at the same time. If very 
heavy soil, then add sharp grit, leaf-mould, etc. 
Plant a dozen roots in each position, spreading 
this number over an area of 12 inches, and let the 
bulbs be from 4 inches to 6 inches below the 
surface. Do not take them up in autumn, a9 
these Monthretias are quite hardy and grow and 
flower more vigorously when left alone. If your 
soil is very wet, or garden waterlogged, then 
you may lift them, but do not place them in the 
greenhouse. Placed in a box and covered with 
a few inches of soil they will be quite safe in a 
cool cellar till the end of February.] 


The Hollyhock disease —l-aat spring I grew 

from seed in a cold-frame some choice double Hollyhocks. 
When nice plants these were transferred to a shady, moist 
bed under a north wall, free from the drip of trees. The 
plants flourished until July, when they began to lose their 
leaves and fall off altogether. At present there is hardly 
a leaf left. I intended to keep these plants through the 
winter, with a view to planting out next spring. How ' VJ 
I save the plants ?—E. W. 

-Can you tell me what is the matter with my Holly¬ 
hocks ? They are flowering splendidly, but all the leaves 
turn like the one enclosed and fall off, leaving bare stems 
below the flowers. If this is the disease, what steps should 
be taken to prevent it occurring again ? The plants are 
last year’s seedlings, planted in good soil, in a partly shaded 
position, and about 2 feet apart.—W. G. W. 

[Almost the same queries, with respect to the 
destructive Hollyhock fungus (Puccinea malva- 
cearum). It has infested our Hollyhocks for 
some thirty-five years, but it has long been a 
parasite on the common Mallow of the fields, 
and wherever this plant exists, there will it be 
probably bad for Hollyhocks. At one time, 
when we had choice named double varieties of 
these flowers hard propagated by cuttings or 
side shoots, it was thought that the disease was 
due chiefly to the hard propagation weakening 
the strain. Practically the fungus extermi¬ 
nated many of these old named varieties, and 
that method of increase is now little pursued. 
But eventually fairly clean seed Btocks were 
found on the continent, and it became the rule 
to raise Hollyhocks almost only from seed. 
But even that method seems to fail in many 
localities, as plants so raised show the fungus 
badly on the leaves and stems the same season 
as raised, and the following year, when throw¬ 
ing up flowering stems, the disease is rampant. 
It is no unusual thing for the fungus, which 
seems to hybernate either in the sou or in the 
buried stems and roots during the winter, to 
commence operations with the spring growth of 
the plants, to travel up the stems, in fact, 
and destroy the leaves, and by the time 
the flowers open, which they do very 
imperfectly, the stems are leafless. The 
only possible way of dealing with this fungus 
at all satisfactorily is to raise plants from 
seed every year—not saving from diseased 
plants but purchasing a guaranteed clean 
stock. A sowing should be made in totally 
fresh ground—usually best in the kitchen 
garden—about the end of June. Water freely 
and shade until the seedlings are well up, and 
continue to water freely in dry weather. 
Gather at once any leaves that seem to be 
affected and burn them. Lift the plants care¬ 
fully in October and plant out, then literally 
smother each one with sulphur, letting it, 
remain to wash off. Destroy all old plants, 
roots and all, by burning so soon as they have 
done flowering, and never save seed from 
infested plants, as even the seeds will be found 
to carry spores. 

Hollyhocks like deep, fairly rich soil, and 
before planting have deep holes taken out, some 
manure added and well mixed ere planting. 
Of course, it is to be deplored that plants may 
not remain to bloom the second year, as then 
they send up several stems and spikes, and, if 
healthy, make noble specimens. In some 
favoured gardens that is possible, but 
apparently it is not possible in either of your 
gardens. Occasional applications of the now 
well-known Bordeaux-mixlure will keep the 
fungus in check. This is best applied with the 
Abol syringe, as that instrument ejects the 
solution both under and over the leaves as 
spray. Applications should be made early in 
the spring, and at intervals of About three or 
four weeks, &9 the plants grow, say at least 
three times.] 

Yucca recurva flowering.—I was in¬ 
terested in reading Mr. Taylor’s remarks in vour 
number of August 11, as to the flowering of the 
Yucca gloriosa. In my garden here are two 

lants of Yucca recurva that have just ceased 

owering. They were started as young plants, 
perhaps one or two years old, a little more than 
sixteen years ago. One of them flowered six 
years ago, the other has now flowered for the 
first time, having been injured a few years ago 
during a severe winter. The flower-stalks are 
5 feet 9 inches in height and have borne about 
200 flowers each. I think the traditional 
one hundred years assigned to the age of the 
plant before flowering applies rather to the 
American Agave than the Yucca, and it is a fact 
that the former dies after throwing up a magni¬ 
ficent flowering stem upwards of 20 feet or 
30 feet long, and 5 inches or 6 inches in 
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diameter at the lower part. Last year I was struck 
with the majestic appearance of these flowering 
stems ; three of them were to be seen together 
in an old churchyard in Scilly, and I procured a 
photograph of eight similar displays that took 
place seven or eight years ago. These Agaves 
were planted there about thirty-five years ago 
on the occasion of a disastrous wreck in the 
vicinity.—E. George, Vernon House, Westwood 
Park , Forest Hill, S.E. 


ACANTHUS MOLLIS. 

The Acanthus is undeservedly neglected in our 
gardens, for, when well grown, there are few 
subjects that have a nobler expression of form. 
How often, when the Acanthus is grown, is it 
not condemned to the “ mixed shrubbery,’’ that 
wretched muddle where things valuable for 
flower and contour when rightly planted are 
choked by detestable Laurels and Privets ? In 
such a position the Acanthus has no chance of 
showing its true character, but is condemned to 
languish in unmerited oblivion. In its impaired 
vitality no flower-spikes are thrown up, and its 
gracefully-curving, deeply-cut leaves, which 
first gave the Greek sculptors the idea of the 
Corinthian capital, are mere parodies of what 
they would be under more favour¬ 
able conditions. Such plants, when 
used at all, should be used well, 
and given a position where they 
may attain their noblest dimen¬ 
sions. Thus treated, they rival 
and surpass in stately effect the 
majority of fine-foliaged plants 
employed for sub-tropical gar¬ 
dening. The Acanthus needs a 
deep and rich root-run, 3 feet 
being none too great a depth if it 
is to assume its fullest propor¬ 
tions. Sites are often available at 
the limits of a lawn, at the edge 
of a shrubbery, or in the wild 
garden, and in such situations, if 
given deep and good soil at plant¬ 
ing time, the Acanthus soon forms 
a mighty and imposing clump. 

The plant figured in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, which was 
the produce of a root division 
made six years previously, is 
bearing numerous flower - rods, 
some of which exceed 8 feet in 
height, while the leaf-spread of 
the clump is almost 10 feet. 

Though a sunny position is usually 
advocated for tne Acanthus, the 
plant in question is growing at one 
end of a large Lily-bed, in which 
numerous Bpecies of the lovely 
plants have succeeded admirably, 
and which is shaded by deciduous 
trees. In the summer no direct 
sunlight falls upon this Acanthus 
until 4 p.m.; but in the spring, 
before tne trees have put forth 
their leaves, the delicate tracery 
of the ba^ branchlets allows the 
sunshine free access. In South 
Devon I know other instances where the 
Acanthus grows very vigorously and flowers 
superbly in partial shade, but, doubtless, in 
colder districts full exposure to the sun would 
be advisable. Other varieties of the Acanthus 
are A. hispanicus, A. longifolius, A. spinosus, 
and A. spinosissimus, but none equal the sub¬ 
ject of this note in graceful yet majestic form. 
The Acanthus is easily propagated by division 
of the root or from seed. S. W. F. 

South Devon. 


Huonymus, varieties of. —Please give the names 
and descriptions of the different sorts of Euonymus, also 
their treatment, best time for planting, etc. ? — H. S. 
Harrison. 

[The genus Euonymus is a very extensive one, 
but many of them are rarely met with in gardens. 
By far the most generally cultivated is tne ever¬ 
green Euonymus japonicus, which is one of the 
best shrubs for smokv towns, and it is equally 
valuable for planting oy the sea, as it succeeds 
there better than any other evergreen shrub. 
There are several variegated-leaved varieties of 
this Euonymus, best of which areaureo-margin- 
atus, in which the leaves have a broad out 
irregular edging of yellow ; argenteo-variegatus, 
whose leaves are more or less variegated with 


white ; aureo-variegatus, in which the central 
portion of the leaf is of a rich golden hue ; lati- 
folius albus, larger leaves than the ordinary 
form, with pretty white variegation ; radicans, 
a creeping plant, with small dark green Box-like 
leaves ; radicans variegatus, a form of this last 
in which the leaves are variegated with white ; 
microphyllus, a neat, upright-growing, compact 
little bush, rarely more than 1 foot high. The 
tiny leaves are of a very deep green. These 
different forms of Euonymus, except E. radi¬ 
cans, are readily grown in the shape of neat 
bushes in the open ground, but E. radicans is 
too rambling for that purpose. They are all 
well suited for training to a wall, for clothing 
the front of a house, or any similar position. 
As they are not quite hardy in some districts of 
England when planted out in the open ground, 
the protection of a wall will enable them to pass 
safely through winters, in which they might be 
injured if fully exposed. They all root readily 
from cuttings, which should be taken off at a 
length of 4 inches to 5 inches, put firmly into 
sandy soil in a shady spot, and covered with a 
handlight till rooted. They may be planted 
at almost any season of the year, but the spring 
is the best time. Be earoful that they are kept 
watered the first summer after transplanting. 


sowing well saturate the soil and leave fin hour 
or two before putting in the seeds. If you have 
but a small quantity, sow the seeds in a pot 
8 inches in diameter, and plunge this in another 
10 inches in diameter. This w ill give you air 
space at the top, and the whole, covered by a 
sheet of glass, will be free from many ills or 
accidents, and, more than this, the soil will not 
so readily dry, as evaporation can thus be 
minimised. The seedlings will not appear 
before spring, we think, even if the seeds are of 
the current season’s growth. As the seedlings 
become large enough you had best pot them, 
say in 3-inch pots, and give them pot treatment 
for a year. Then for another year you had 
best plant them out in a frame or pit, or in a 
specially prepared bit of ground in a cool and 
sheltered and partially shaded spot, where 
frequent waterings and sprinkling overhead can 
be given them. Even the young seedlings 
thoroughly appreciate liberal fare, rich soil and 
deep, and plenty of moisture, so long as this does 
not hang about them. The Bize ot the plants 
will be the best guide as to wiien they are fit to 
plant permanently ; but in any case, when you 
lant them, do not make the common error of 
oing it in late autumn or winter, early spring, 
April, being one of the best months in the 
twelve. Do not throw the seed-pot away until 
you are well assured you have the majority of 
the seedlings, as frequently quite new seeds do 
not vegetate all at once, or with uniform 
regularity. Place the seed-pots in a shady 
corner or in a frame, but if no seedlings appear 
by the month of March, place the pots in a 
warm greenhouse till they appear. By this 
means a longer season of growth in the first 
year will be assured.] 

Snapdragons. —I have sent you a few of 
my Antirrhinums. I think you will say they 
are rather good colours. I bought a few seeds 
three years ago. I sowed the seed last year. 
The colours came about the same, but this year 
there are all sorts of tints. I have got them 
too thick. I cannot put my foot between to 
gather them. They grow at the back of my 
house.—C.^CousiNS, ShejthercTs-bush, W. 

[A very good selection. Colours rich and 
varied.— Ed.] 

Carpet bedding (Barry). —The majority 
of so-called carpet bedding plants are increased 
either by division or cuttings, and you do not 
say whether hardy or tender sorts would suit 
you best. Very few indeed can be raised from 
seeds ; indeed, we do not call to mind any, with 
the exception of Golden Feather (Pyrethrum), at 
the moment. As you say nothing of the means 
at disposal for propagating, we give you one or 
two sets, and if these are not what you require, 
you must please repeat your question with fuller 
particulars. No. 1: Herniaria glabra, dark 
green ; Stellaria graminea aurea, golden ; Vero¬ 
nica incana, silvery foliage ; Antennaria Can¬ 
dida, silvery, very compact; Sedum hispani- 
cum, pale green ; Sedum hispanicum glaucum, 
glaucous ; Sempervivum montanum and *S. 
calcareum are often emploj'ed in these designs, 
though not strictly carpet plants. All these 
are quite hardy, and are readily increased by 
division. No. 2 : Mentha pulcgium gibraltari- 
cum, dense green; Mesombryanthemum cordi- 
folium variegatum, Golden Feather, Iresine 
Lindeni, crimson, must be pegged down ; Coleus 
Verschaffelti, dark red-maroon foliage ; Alter- 
nantheras in variety, red and gold. These are 
all tender, and must have a warm greenhouse to 
keep them through the winter and a sharp 
bottom-heat in spring to propagate. Eche- 
verias are also employed, though divested of 
their bloom when used in carpet beds. 

Peach-leaved Campanulas. —These are 
now very showy in the Dorder, and in their 
varying forms are valuable when in groups and 
the like. Of the white forms the best are 
C. persicifolia alba coronata and C. p. alba 
grandiflora. In some soils these plants are quite 
at home, and in others require some care to pre¬ 
vent the stock becoming greatly diminished. In 
some measure this may be due to the free- 
flowering character of the subjects, which 
naturally assists in lessening the vitality of the 
plant. The old double white is still a good 
plant, particularly where the soil is not too 
sandy or hot. Where a too light soil exists, 
and where the plants become a prey to thrips in 
summer, greater-attention should b>e given them. 



Acanthus mollis. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


This completes the evergreen kinds of Euony¬ 
mus, to which your note probably refers, but 
the deciduous sorts are more numerous. The 
most ornamental of these are E. europaeus (the 
Spindle-tree), a large bush or small tree, which 
is very attractive when in fruit. The four¬ 
sided seed-vessels hang suspended by slender 
stalks, and when ripe they open and expose the 
orange-coloured seed, which stands out conspic¬ 
uous against the pink colour of the outside of 
the pod. E. latifolius is larger in all its parts 
than the preceding, and is a really handsome 
tree. E. elatus is remarkable for the winged 
character of its bark, which is most noticeable 
in the winter, when devoid of foliage. It 
forms a dense shrub about a yard high. 
Other well-marked species are E. atropurpureus, 
E. Americanus, E. verrucosus, and E. nanus.] 

Raising Iris Kaempferi.— Please let me know in 
an early number of Gardening Illcstrated how Iris 
K&mpferi seeds are to be raised ?—E. J. Horniman. 

[These should be sown at once in a mixture of 
loam, sand, and peat, with a little very old 
manure made quite fine. Well drain the pots 
or pans, cover the drainage with Moss or Cocoa- 
fibre refuse. Cover the seeds, as they are rather 
large, about three-eighths of an inch, with fine 
soil of the same character as above, and prior to 
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GROWING EPIPHYLLUMS. 

After the flowering season is over the plants 
should have a period of rest, being kept drier at 
the roots and in a somewhat lower temperature. 
Having flowered in an intermediate house, the 
warm part of the greenhouse will then just meet 
their requirements. Potting is best done in 
March or April, a very suitable compost for the 
purpose being two-thirds good yellow loam to 
one-third pounded brick rubble and soft bricks, 
with a liberal admixture of sand. A little well- 
decayed leaf-mould may with advantage be 
added if the loam is of a heavy nature. In pot¬ 
ting, the soil should be pressed down firmly, 
and great c are must be taken to keep the plant 
well secured to a stake or stakes, as if this is 
not done, the weight of the branches is apt to 
cause them to snap off. After potting, the 
plants must be kept warmer, with occasional 
syringings, in order to encourage a free growth, 
while the supply of water at the roots may be 
increased, but care should be taken not to 
overdo them in this respect. Apart from the 
open nature of the soil, the pots must be 
thoroughly well drained. As the plants in¬ 
crease in size they may remain for years without 
repotting, provided precautions are taken when 
potting them in the first place to keep the 
drainage open. Old-established plants will be 
benefited by a little feeding in the shape of 
weak liquid-manure during the growing season, 
and also just before the flowers develop. After 
the growth is completed the plants may be 
removed to a sunny greenhouse in order to ripen 
the wood and set the flower-buds, giving them 
at that period somewhat less water than when 
in full growth. The earliest may be taken into 
a little heat by the middle of September, and if 
a few at a time are so treated, a succession may 
be kept up for a considerable period. For 
hanging-baskets, plants on their own roots are 
the most satisfactory, as they are better without 
any clear stem. Grown in this way the flowers 
are Been to very great advantage, and the fact 
that they do not require so much water as many 
other subjects is greatly in their favour as 
basket plants, for the watering of them is not 
always an easy matter. The varieties of E. 
truncatum may also be employed for clothing a 
sunnv wall in a warm structure, the wall being 
faced with network to hold some rooting mate¬ 
rial, consisting principally of peat ana Moss. 
Syringed freely during the growing season, the 
plants will grow and flower freely. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia eemperflorens wintering.—I have 
some Begonias raised from seed in the spring of last year, 
which are now in 6-inch and G-inch pots. They have 
flowered profusely for some months, but are now showing 
signs of dying off at the bottom. How should I treat 
them? Do they die down in the winter, or will they 
start again at once (if cut down) in a cool greenhouse? 
.Specimen enclosed.— Amatkur. 

[If you have only a cool greenhouse your 
better way will be to leave your Begonias 
(B. semperflorens) till the spring before cutting 
them down, as they will go partially to rest 
during the winter, at which time care must be 
taken not to overwater them. Then, towards 
the end of March or in the early part of April 
your plants may be cut down, when they will at 
lhat season soon start into growth. Directly 
the young shoots make their appearance the 
plants should be repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. After this, they will 
soon flower and continue for months. In a warm 
structure this class of Begonia will flower more 
or less throughout the winter.] j 

Repotting Oycas revoluta.— I should be glad to 
receive information os to the repotting of a Cycu revo¬ 
luta V It has now eight leaves, some of them 2 feet long, 
and is in a pot 9 Inches in dianteter by 7} inches deep. 1 
should like to be informed as to size of pot, compost to 
use, and the best time to shift ?— Clkrwood. 

[Large specimens of Cycas revoluta mav be 
grown in comparatively small pots, and if the 
soil is in good condition your plant might 
remain another year or two without repotting. 
In any case, it will be better to leave it in its 
present pot till next spring. Should you then 
decide to repot it that is the beet time of the 
year for the purpose. If in good condition a 
pot 2 inches or 3 inohes wider than that in 
which it has been growing should be selected, 
and. well drained with broken crocks. Care 
must be taken to put one large crock, with the 


concave side downwards, over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot, and some smaller crocks over 
this, as by so doing perfect drainage is ensured. 
A soil composed of two-thirds good turfy-loam, 
one-third peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand and brick-rubble, broken to the size 
of Filberts, will be very suitable.] 

Freesias, treatment of.— Some Freesias that 
flowered in pots in greenhouse last winter have produced 
a quantity of small bulbs. How should I treat them to 
gee them to flowering sire for potting next autumn?— 
Amateur. 

[The small bulbs of Freesias should be potted 
at once, a very good plan being to put seven or 
eight bulbs into a pot 5 inches in diameter, or 
where there is a considerable number they may 
be grown in large pans. A suitable compost is 
two parts loam to one part each of decayed 
manure and leaf-mould, and to this must be 
added a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. The 
upper part of the bulb should be about A inch 
below the surface of the soil, and when potted 
they may be stood in a cold-frame for a time. 
As autumn advances remove into the green¬ 
house and place in a good light position. When 
growing freely occasional doses of liquid-manure 
will be of great service. As spring advances 
and the plants show signs of going to rest, do 
not put them underneath the stage, as iB often 
done, but keep in a good position, and gradually 
lessen the supply of water till they are kept 
quite dry. A good deal of the future display of 
bloom depends upon this thorough ripening of 
the bulbs. Then next July or August turn 
them out of their pots, and sort the bulbs 
according to size, the large-flowering ones being 
put five into a pot 5 inches in diameter, or 
larger masses may be formed by using an 
increased size of pot, with, of course, a greater 
number of bulbs.] 


Growing Fuchsias (Constant Reader).— 
Your Geraniums and Fuchsias will soon finish 
flowering for this season, after which they will 
need less water, and during the winter should 
be kept fairly dry. By the month of April the 
plants inay be repotted in a mixture of two- 
thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, with a 
little well-decayed manure and sand. Too much 
water must not be given at first, but as the 
roots become active the supply may with 
advantage be increased. Syringing two or 
three times a day is also of service. As the 
season advances the Fuchsias will be benefited 
by a slight shading from the brightest sun¬ 
shine, but the Geraniums are bettor without 
shading till the blooms begin to open. Any 
flowers that make their appearance up to a 
month before the time of the show should be 
picked off, as they tend to weaken the plants. 
An occasional dose of liquid-manure will, as the 
pots get full of roots, be of great servioe. Such 
details as staking and tying, with fumigating 
or vaporising to destroy insects, must, of course, 
be carefully carried out. 

Propagating Bpiphyllums. — Epi- 
phyllums can be struck readily enough from 
cuttings put into sandy soil and given very 
little water till rooted, but they are usually 
grafted. The Pereskia, which is employed as a 
stock, strikes root readily, and should be grown 
on freely in order to obtain as stout a stem as 
possible. For grafting, the stock may be cut 
down to the height required, and, the upper 
portion being split, the scion, whose base has 
been fashioned wedge-shape, should be inserted 
therein and secured in position, either by pass¬ 
ing two or three spines of the Pereskia through 
or oy tying the whole securely with matting or 
grafting cotton. After grafting, the plants 
should oe placed in a shady part of the stove, 
and if the weather is bright they must be lightly 
syringed three or four times a day. In about a 
month the union will be complete, and as soon 
as this takes place the plants had better be 
removed to a lighter and more airy structure. 
When inserting several scions on to one stock, 
and, as it were, building up a specimen, the 
clean incisions should be made in a downward 
direction in the stock at intervals of 6 inches or 
thereabouts. The Bcions being fashioned wedge- 
shape are inserted into the places prepared for 
their reception and fixed securely in position. 
The Bpiphyllums are easily grafted, but at 
the same time they must be fitted together 
accurately. Grafting may be done at almost 
any time of the year except in winter. 


OBBYBARTBIMUMBi 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MME. C. 
DESGRANGE. 

This is still the most useful early variety in 
cultivation. When grown for large flowers, 
by disbudding the shoots and adopting liberal 
treatment it produces really handsome massive 
blooms. I have frequently seen flowers from 
5 inches to 6 inches across. Such flowers are 
highly valued for their purity of colour and 
graceful formation. To obtain bloomB of the 
dimensions named it is wise to begin early in 
the season, so that the plants may have a long 
period of growth. Mme. Desgrange generally 
provides an ample supply of stout, healthy cut¬ 
tings, which should be rooted in early autumn 
before severe weather sets in, as it is not 
among the hardiest of Chrysanthemums. I 
prefer to strike the cuttings singly in small pots. 
The plants can be kept dwarf and stout by 
wintering them on the shelf of a cool green¬ 
house, and at the approach of spring they 
should be shifted into 5-inch pots. Use the 
compost without anything strong in the way of 
manures in the early stages, the roots being 
thread-like and tender. Give the plants subse¬ 
quent shifts so that at the final potting 
9-inch pots may be used, at which time, too, a 
little concentrated manure should be added to 
the loam. About the middle of June the shoots, 
which had previously been trained to one single 
stem to a plant, may be topped. This is of 
great importance. The topping assists growth 
before buds appear, as this variety has a ten¬ 
dency to give flower-buds in quick succession 
after the month named. From three to half-a- 
dozen blooms may be perfected on a plant, and 
when the buds are swelling liquid-manure 
should be applied often and weak. Shade when 
the flowers are opening adds to their purity. 
Mme. Desgrange again is excellent for outdoor 
culture, and the plants may be taken up, potted, 
and placed under glass to flower. It is necessary 
to keep the roots and leaves moist and in the 
shade for a few days after lifting. New roots 
form readily and established plants are soon 
obtained. 


There are three distinct sports from the type. 
Mrs. Burrell has a soft anode of primrose- 
yellow ; this is an excellent variety. G. Wer- 
mig is of a deeper yellow colour; this is perhaps 
the best of the sports. Mrs. Hawkins produces 
blossoms of a deeper shade of yellow than 
either, but the growth is not so robust as in the 
type or in the other sports. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Golden Wonder.— I noticed 
in the correspondence of August 26 on answer to 
concerning the Chrysanthemum Golden Wonder. He will 
find it in the catalogue of Messrs. Clibran and Sons, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. Golden Wonder is a very large 
flower; colour old gold, deeper shade in the centre ; petals 
reflexed, broad, and of immense slse.— R. E. 

- In your reply to “ H. M. 8.,” with re¬ 
ference to Chrysanthemum “GoldenJSVonder,” 
you say you do not know it, and that you have 
searched in vain for it in the catalogues of 
specialists. You will find it described as 
follows in the catalogue of the “ Devon Chrys¬ 
anthemum Nursery,” Teignmouth, for 1898-9, 
amongst new choice Jap. varieties: “ 1,248, 
Golden Wonder, clear golden-yellow of enormous 
size.” It was exhibited at the Botanical 
Gardens in Dublin last year, and it was also in 
a private collection which was on view in this 
neighbourhood. I have a plant of it myself, 
but as I did not get it till this year I am not yet 
in a position to speak os to its merits, beyond 
what I saw at the exhibitions above mentioned, 
and I can only say that when I found it amongst 
some old plants given me by a friend I was 
much delighted to get it. —S. P. Ford, Rath- 
mine <?, Dublin. 

Mildew on the plants.— This is becom¬ 
ing troublesome, attacking the underneath side 
of the leaves. In mild cases flowers of sulphur 
dusted on the parts affected is sufficient to stop 
the progress of the fungus, but in stubborn 
cases, or where difficult to apply the sulphur in 
a dry state, the lime and sulphur composition 
should be employed. No one using this antidote 
need be troubled long with mildew npon the 
plants if every part is thoroughly wetted. 
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ROBBS. 

ROSES ON A SURREY HOUSE. 

The Rose-trees shown in the engraving were 
planted on the south side of the house some 
twelve years ago, one on each side of a French 
window, the one to the left being a white Bank- 
sian, the one on the right a white Ayrshire. 
After they were planted about two years I had 
occasion to build on that side of the house a tilo- 
roofed verandah some 5 feet wide and without 
any light overhead, and also paved with tiles,* 
leaving only a very narrow border against the 
Rose-trees. As the trees grew I carried the 
long shoots across overhead, up under the eave9, 
ana thus on to the roof of the verandah, and 1 
am pleased to say that they have for several 
years now been a great source of pleasure to me 
as June comes round, being each summer 
covered with hundreds of buds. Nothing could 
look much prettier than the Banksian the day 
the photograph was taken, each tiny shoot 


in the same way at the proper time. 1 put in 
about lbn last year, and I do not see a dead 
one. Each cutting has several shoots 2 feet to 
3 feet in length, which have been blooming for 
more than a month. I put in all kinds across 
my kitchen garden in a row in sandy soil and 
tread the soil firmly, taking no further trouble 
about them till I take them up the following 
November and re-plant where I want them to 
grow. Anyone can grow them by thousands in 
this way if planted in October. Use this year’s 
wood (not the sappy top), and if the shoots have 
bloomed, all the better, as the wood will be 
firmer. If the soil be heavy, I would put some 
common sand in the bottom of the trench before 
setting the cuttings. F. Camps. 

Wilbur ton, Ely. 


TWO FINE CARDEN ROSES. 

New Roses that con be depended upon to grow 
well, sooner or later oust from our gardens such 
novelties as are, perhaps, magnificent as indivi- 


their pots for six or eight months a top dressing 
would be very helpful to them. Remove about 
an inch of the top soil, scatter a small handful 
of some good fertiliser over the surface, then 
replace the soil removed with some fibrous loam. 
It is advisable to stand the plants in the shade 
for a few days and give one good watering, then 
they may be returned to a sunny position, of 
course plunging the pots in soil or ashes aud 
watering as required. I have seen Enchantress 
in grand form in November and December upon 
plants in 8-inch and 10-inch pots treated some¬ 
what after the above manner. This variety 
makes a splendid head upon a standard, and 
when grown as such in a pot in a cool-hou.se 
during April ami May it is very beautiful. 
Although naturally vigorous and sturdy, such 
Roses repay for somo assistance in the form of 
artificial manure placed in the soil when repot¬ 
ting, or top-dressing them as advised above. 
The petals have twice the depth and substance 
by so doing, and altogether there is a healthy 
vigour about them that is most pleasing. 



Rotes in a Surrey garden. From a photograph tent by Mr. A. Trower. 


having its several fairy-like, pinkish white 
blooms and buds waving gently in the breeze. 
The Ayrshire is rather later, and, aa can be 
seen, was not in its full beautv. Even when 
the winter is severe neither of the trees has 
■ iffered to any great extent: this is no doubt 
owing to the protection they get from the 
verandah. As the two Roses under the veran¬ 
dah never get any rain, I occasionally give 
them some water, but the border is too narrow 
to give them any manure—in fact, they do not 
require any. A. Trower. 

HOW TO GROW ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 
IN THE OPEN GROUND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF " GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

8ir, —Having now for forty years grown about 
200 varieties of Roses, I have been amused and 
astonished at the correspondence in your maga¬ 
zine as to the striking of cuttings and the 
various ways of doing so. It is very simple, 
and they are as easy to grow as Currant or 
Geranium cuttings, if put in the open ground 
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dual specimens, but their growth of a very poor 
description. The two varieties I would especially 
draw attention to are Enchantress ana Coral- 
lina. The former is not now exactly a novelty, 
but it is, perhaps, not generally known. As a 
garden Rose it is delightful. Endowed with a 
vigour resembling that grand old favourite, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, its fine growths, crowned with 
huge bunches of cream-coloured blossoms, droop 
in a way that reminds one of the latter lovely 
Rose. The flowers are almost egg-shaped, not 
at all too double, but of just that fulness that 
allows of every blossom developing perfectly. 
This latter characteristic in a Rose renders such 
a kind most useful for very late flowering or for 
pot culture in midwinter. If such Roses are 
purchased in pots and plunged outdoors for the 
summer, taking the precaution to pinch off all 
flower buds until September, the buds that 
follow will slowly develop in a greenhouse in 
gentle heat, and blooms of fair quality may be 
had up till Christmas and even later. Many of 
the Tea-scented and China Roses that possess 
this almost semi-double quality may be treated 
in like manner. If the plants have been in 


The other variety I wish to call attention to 
is Corallina. This is quite a new Rose, but I 
venture to predict that before long everyone who 
has a garden will want it. In bud it comes 
between Papa Gontierand Mme. Lambard. The 
buds have not quite the beautiful finish and 
smoothness of those of Papa Gontier or Mme. 
Lambard, but they seem to possess a distinct 
dash of orange shading upon the coral-red 
ground, with a beautiful salmon-rose tint on 
the tips of the reflexed petals. In growth it 
surpasses both the kinds named. Indeed, two- 
year-old plants are quite 3 feet high and almost 
as thiok, thus making it a serviceable garden 
Rose either aa a standard, bush, nr low hedge. 
Another charming feature of this beautiful 
novelty is its young growths, which are of quite 
a distinct hue. They are what I may call 
brownish-red for want of a better term. I am 
sure growers of Roses for cutting in large quan¬ 
tities will And Corallina a valuable addition to 
their collection in midwinter or early spring, for 
apart from the quantities of lovely buds for 
buttonholes that oan be cut, the expanded 
flowers produce a charming effect in vases. 
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AWD REPLIES. 

Rose Robert Duncan.— The weakest 

point in this is perhaps colour. This is usually 
a shade known as rosy-lake, but at times, espe¬ 
cially early in the season, the older flowers 
assume a rather objectionable dull magenta tint. 
Perhaps this defect is owing to the season. 
This Rose grows well and produces a splendid 
truss of bloom upon each shoot, averaging as 
many as ten buds and blossoms. This is rather 
unusual for a Hybrid Perpetual, and there 
must be some Tea blood in the variety, for at 
the base of the petals a distinct yellow shading 
is visible. 

Rose W. A. Richardson as an 
autumn bloomer. —Everyone admires this 
Rose, and manv regret not being able to have 
blooms over a longer period, seeing the season, 
in most cases, does not extend beyond the early 
part of August when grown against a warm 
wall. When it is wished to extend the flower¬ 
ing period it may be planted against a north 
wall, or as a bush in tiiat position, or again in 
the open to clothe a fence. At the close of 
August I noticed this Rose growing in several 
gardens at Lyme Regis in this way. The 
plants had been pruned in hard late in the 
spring, and being in a vigorous condition had 
broken away strongly, pushing up strong shoots 
with a large head of bloom. When I saw them 
thev were a mass of bloom with a great number 
of buds, which will keep up a succession for 
many weeks. In one large garden on the 
outskirts of the town it was a mass of flower. 
This Rose is much hardier than many people 
think. —.T. Crook. 

Ololre de Dijon not flowering.— Last autumn I 
bought a fine Gloire de Dijon Ko*e. Soon alter planting 
on south wall some of the long branches began to wither 
and look dead. It was pruned in the spring, but hasquite 
died, except for one growth from the root. Should it have 
been pruned the first year ? 1 am very anxious to succeed 
with this Rose. The soil is not clay, but I put a good deal 
of manure under the Rose.—M. R. 

[We do not understand how such a fine plant 
of Gloire de Dijon came to die back as you 
describe, it being only planted last autumn. 
Climbing Roses succeed best if pruned to about 
2 feet from the ground the first season. After¬ 
wards leave them almost to their own devices, 
save removing old growths when necessary. 
Perhaps the soil is at fault. The best Rose soil 
is fibrous loam rather inclined to be heavy. A 
border near a wall should have at least a depth 
of 2 feet of good soil, if 3 feet so much the 
better. A good compost for Roses would be 
two parts of such loam to one part of well- 
decayed manure. If any burnt garden refuse is 
at hand mix some of this with the above at the 
rate of about a peck to a barrowful of soil. When 
planting again see that the border is not suffering 
from want of drainage.* Roses upon walls require 
plenty of water, but they also like it to run 
away freely. A barrowload of big stones placed 
2 feet below the surface is often sufficient 
drainage for two or three climbing Roses. ] 
Rose Sir Rowland Hill. —Opinions are 
divided as to whether the National Rose 
Society wero justified in awarding their gold 
medal to Rose Sir Rowland Hilt, but it is 
freely conceded that this Rose is very unique 
in colour. It is a sport from that popular 
variety Charles Lefebvre, and is a counter¬ 
part in every respect save colour. This is a 
rich velvety purple occasionally lit up by a 
fringe of scarlet to some of the petals. It iB 
not unusual to find this purple upon the old 
blossoms of Charles Lefebvre, and at times 
there is too close a resemblance between the 
two kinds, but when in the half-open flowers 
of Sir Rowland Hill the colour is pure, it is 
striking in the extreme. I think these sports 
oould be better fixed if buds were selected 
only from such shoots as gave a really highly 
coloured flower. If the finder adopted this 
plan before placing a sport on the market less 
trouble would in my opinion take place. I 
have never heard anyone express a very great 
Hking for Sir Rowland Hill, but for sake of 
T&riety and intensity of colour I should 
recommend it. Thorough distinctness in Roses 
n what we want. When one has to examine 
the form of the spines or the shape of the 
foliage in order to say one variety is different 
from another, the flowers being so much 
alike, it is better that one of them should be 
efiminated from the lists in order to avoid 
confusion. — Rosa. 


Rose Meta.— This beautiful Tea may be 
almost described as an improved Luciole. Not 
improved in colour—for that lovely variety is 
difficult to surpass—but in growth. It is cer¬ 
tainly more vigorous than Luciole. Its flowers 
are also of different form, the expanded blossoms 
being star-shaped, like a Cactus Dahlia. This 
Rose has one remarkable peculiarity, and that 
is, now and then upon the same plant a flower 
appears of a colour totally different from the 
rest. The predominant tint is crushed straw¬ 
berry, but these unusual blossoms that I allude 
to arc of a distinct orange-yellow colour. When 
I first observed this phenomenon I thought I had 
found a fine sport, but it appears to be a charac¬ 
teristic of the variety. I noticed at the Crystal 
Palace in a fine bunch of this Rose, one 
half of them were yellow and the other half the 
lovely crushed strawberry tint, suffused with 
saffron. Meta has a very sweet Tea-like scent. 
It is certainly a kind that will become popular. 
—Rosa. 


GARDEN POSTS AND PRDBNDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weed killer (John Ball).—\ do not know of any 
chemical that is so efficacious as the mixture I recom¬ 
mended. You can make up the recipe in any quantity you 
like from the figures I gave. The meaning of it is that if 
you make it up in ounces, for every 28 oz. of arsenic you 
must take 17A oz. of caustic soda and oz. of carbolic 
acid, but you <»n make it up in drachms or pounds if you 
keep the materials in the same proportion.—G. 8. S. 

Grub in Potatoes (E. M. Chaim).— The 
insect you found among the Potatoes is the grub 
of Rose-beetle, or Green Rose-chafer. They live 
on the roots of various plants. Their vitality, 
unfortunately, is so great that insecticides are 
of no use as a remedy. Practically the only 
thing to do is to turn up the ground where it is 
expected that the grubs are and collect them. 
The present beetles are of a bright metallic 
green colour, and are about £ inch in 
length. I should hardly think they were the 
oause of the “ speckiness ” in your Potatoes. 
-G. S. 8. 

Woodlice in old wall ( Thomas Hall .).— 
If possible, you should fill up all the places in 
your old wall where the woodlice can hide with 
cement. They would then have to find shelter 
at the base of the wall, where they can be more 
easily killed by pouring boiling water over 
them. Woodlice are very fond of dry places to 
hide in, so, by wetting the wall thoroughly, vou 
might drive them out of their shelters, and if 
water at a temperature of from 125 degs. Fahr. 
to 130 degs. be applied, it would probably kill 
them. Steiner’s Vermin Paste, one part, mixed 
with three Darts of Barley-meal, is said to 
attract and kill them. You might put small 
lumps on the branches of the fruit trees, but 
until the crop is off care must be taken that 
none of the poison touches the fruit, and the hot 
water cure might injure the fruit and foliage.— 
G. 8. S. 

Moths In bee-hive.—The moths forwarded have 
appeared this last week in great numbers in a room In 
which are stored bee-hire-frames, sections filled with wax, 
and other bee apparatus. The moths appear to be of two 
kinds. Kindly say what they are? Is either of them 
destructive to wax or to clothing? If either is noxious to 
wax or clothing any suggestions for their destruction 
would be valued by—P ark Hill. 

[The moths you sent are specimens of one of 
the moths whose oaterpill&rs feed on the wax of 
honeycombs, and, as far as I can see, they all 
belong to the same species (Achroia grisella). 
There are other caterpillars that injure combe 
in the same way, more particularly those of 
Galleria mellonella, but the moth is consider¬ 
ably larger than the other species, measur¬ 
ing from 1$ inches to 1£ inches across 
the wings. Both these moths at times enter 
hives and do much damage by devouring 
the combs. I should certainly do all I could to 
destroy this insect. A good way would be to 
shut up the room as closely as possible and 
fumigate it well with sulphur, or thoroughly 
overhaul all the “ bee apparatus,” and destroy 
any caterpillars, chrysalides, or web-like 
galleries you can find.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillar on Rose-tree (/- if)-— The 
caterpillar you sent is that of the Vapourer-moth 
(Orgyia antiqua), a very common insect. This 
is one of the moths in which the two sexes are 
very different in appearance. The male is about 
1£ inches across the wings when expanded, and is 


of a reddish-brown- colour. The upper pair 
have a white curved spot on each of the upper 
wingB near the end on the lower edge. The 
females are of a brownish-grey colour, and are 
about \ inch long. They can hardly be said to 
be winged, as the wings are so small and ill- 
formed that they are perfectly useless. The 
caterpillars feed on the leaves of Roses and 
various other plants and trees. The long black 
tnfts of hairs on their bodies are very curious, 
as each hair has a tuft at the top like A feather 
dnsting brush.—O. S. 8. 

Tomato rust.— Would you kir-dly tell me what the 
disease is on the Tomato leaf 1 send you, and also if I can 
cure It ? It has spread over the plants in two or three 
days and killed nearly all the leaves. I should be grateful 
for^any advice, as there is still a lot of fruit on the plants. 

[Your Tomatoes are attacked by a fungus 
known as the “ Tomato-rust” (Cladosporium 
fulvum). Pick off the dead leaves and spray 
the plants with the following mixture : Dissolve 
1 oz. of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) 
in a quart of hot water, then add 3 gallons of 
cold water and mix thoroughly ; or use in the 
same way Borde&ux-mixture, not too strong. 
From the appearance of the leaves, if they be a 
fair sample, I am afraid your plants are too far 
gone for any remedy to be of much use. Next 
year, if the disease again shows itself, at once 
remove the diseased leaves and spray with one 
of the above mixtures. It would be still better 
if the infected plant were removed altogether.— 
G. S. 8.] 

Insects in manure-water.— Would you kindly 
give me some information on the following matter ? Yes¬ 
terday I saw the gardener watering fruit-trees with liquid- 
manure from the cow-shed, and in it were horrible-looking 
maggots, white, with a long tail. Are they likely to 
spread disease or to affect horses if the said manure-water 
is thrown in the fields? Though I have seen much 
manure-water, I have never seen these truly uncanny 
creatures before.—Sorinr Collier. 

[The insects that you found in the manure- 
water are evidently, from your sketch, the 
grubs of a fly, probably those of the common 
drone fly (Eristalis tenax). These grubs are 
commonly known by the name of rat-tailed 
larva;, or grubs. The tail is a very essential 
part of the breathing apparatus of the insect, 
as at the end of the tail are two breathing pores, 
through which the grub is supplied with the air 
necessary for its existence. It has only to raise 
the tip of this organ just above the surface of 
the mud or water in which it lives to be able to 
breathe freely. They can do no harm in the 
water, and they will certainly die if they are 
thrown on to the field, unlees the soil was suffi¬ 
ciently moist for them to bury themselveB and 
live in it. You need not be in the least afraid 
that cattle or horses would be injured by them. 
The drone flies are often seen on flowers, and 
very much resemble honey bees in colour and 
size, but they are of a stouter build, and have 
only one pair of wings. Only a casual observer 
could mistake them for bees.—G. S. S.] 

Insect on Pear-trees.— Will you kindly tell me 
what this Insect iB, of which I send you some specimens on 
Pear-tree leaf? It seems to have appeared during the 
last few days more or less on all the wall fruit-trees, and 
Is destroying all the leaves. Can you tell me a cure ? My 
gardener does not know it.— Tabitiia. 

[The foliage of your Pear-tree is attacked by 
the grubs of the “ Pear Saw-fly ” (Eriocampa 
adumhrata). The grubs are commonly known as 
“ slug worms,” though they are neither slugs 
nor worms, bat they very much resemble small 
slugs. If the tree is bearing a crop of fruit it is 
difficult to know what to recommend as a 
remedy.' Syringing the tree with paraffin emul¬ 
sion properly diluted, or Tobacco-water and soft- 
soap, and dusting the leaves with finely 
powdered lime or gas-lime, are useful. Even fine 
road-dust has been used with advantage, or you 
might spray the tree with “ Paris green.” This 
last, however, is a very poisonous substance 
and must not be allowed to touch the fruit. 
When full grown, the grubs bury themselves in 
the ground iust under the trees, and between 
3 inches ana 4 inches below the surface. They 
then each spin a thin papery cocoon round them¬ 
selves, within which they become chrysalides. 
During winter, if the surface soil which contains 
the chrysalides be removed and burnt or buried 
not less than 1 foot below the surface, or placed 
so that the poultry can pick it over, the trees 
should be free from this post next year. The 
earth taken away should be replaced with some 
good soil that is osrtain to be free from this 
pest.—G. 8. 8.] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

DOUBLE PEONIES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
Few flowers are more handsome when boldly 
arranged than the Pa?onies, aa our illustration 
9hows. The effect is richer and more striking 
than any arrangement of mixed flowers can be. 
It is necessary for those who have much indoor 
decoration to do to realise the importance of 
getting a flower in its proper season and making 
the best use of it. Nothing associates better 
with the double Preony than its own foliage. 

Miss F. Mordaunt, Izarra, St. Jean de Luz, 
S. France, who sent us the photo from which 
the illustration was prepared, says : “The 
sweet-scented Pieonies nave been very fine this 
season in spite of two moves in three years. 
Perhaps the most attractive were the lemon- 
white ones, with a splash of crimson in the 
centre, but the pale rose and the more deeply 
coloured ones were also very beautiful and 
fragrant.” 

ARRANGEMENTS OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND GRASSES. 

Tuerk is an abundant choice from amongst 
the wild flowers and Grasses of our hedgerows 


to good account when smaller flowers are 
required. If these do not open of their own 
1 accord soon after being cut, it is an easy matter 
| to open them artificially ; they will not then 
i readily close again. The flowers w'hich have 
been open a day or two are not so much trouble 
in this respect. Both are useful in their way, 
the smaller ones looking when arranged as if 
they were a distinct or minor variety. Another 
; good selection to accompany these Lilies is the 
common yellow Buttercup of our fields, or the 
larger form w'hich grows in damp or marshv 
places. Docks and even Thistles can be used, 
much as they are shunned, and rightly so, by 
cultivators of the soil ; 3*et the flowers can in 
this way be made to serve some useful purpose. 
The Ox-eye Daisy whilst in flower will save 
, cutting any white Marguerites from the culti¬ 
vated plants ; whilst the yellow variety will 
also be found useful. Both of these and the 
| blue Cornflower will be found to last well in a 
j cut state. Then there are the Poppies, which 
are a host in themselves, and with which most 
! effective designs may be made in combination 
j with Grasses and various foliage. From uplands 
and hills may be culled the Heather in a variety 
: of tints, with other suitable material, nearly 
all of which will last well in water; the 


smaller-growing kinds, afford an excellent 
choice. Both ornamental and elegant kinds 
may bo found in nearly all situations, both in 
lowlands and uplands. In a few weeks the 
earlier of the berry-bearing plants will add to 
the choice ; those that are known to be poisonous 
need not necessarily be used. The common wild 
Convolvulus or small Bindweed should be men¬ 
tioned for suspending from the sides of tall 
trumpet glasses; in fact, this variety looks 
very well if cultivated, particularly in hanging- 
baskets. 

With such an abundant choice as our own 
British wild flowers afford us, it is not possible 
to name nearly all of the most useful things 
from which to choose. There is, however, plenty 
of scope in adapting all to the filling of vases 
and for varied purposes. 


Treatment of Parlour Palm (G. W.J. 
—As the days are now shorter your Aspidistra 
will need less water than it did during the 
height of the summer, but it is impossible to 
say how often it should be watered, as a good 
deal depends upon the condition of the roots, 
size of the pot, and the position the pot occupies 
in the dwelling-house. Enough water should 
be given to keep the soil fairly moist—that is to 
say, it must not be wet enough to become raud- 
like, as this will soon affect the roots. In 



rieony flowere in a jar. From a photograph sent by Miss F. Mordaunt, St. Jean de Luz, France. 


watering give enough to moisten the soil 
thoroughly, but take care that no superfluous 
water is allowed to stand in the saucer, or 
whatever receptacle it is stood in. After this 
wait till the soil is moderately dry before 
watering, but when necessary, water thoroughly 
as before. As a slight guide to the time that 
should elapse between the waterings it may be 
mentioned that we have a couple of plants in a 
window facing east, which at this time of the 
year need watering about twice a week. Later 
on once a week will be suflicient. The leaves 
should be sponged about once a week or so, but 
in cold weather they are best cleaned with a 
dry duster. The Aspidistra needs to be kept 
clear of frost, hence during sharp frosts a very 
good plan is to take the plants from the window 
and stand them in the centre of the room, 
where they are quite safe, unless the weather is 
very cold. A very suitable soil for the Aspi¬ 
distra is two-thirds loam to one-third leaf- 
mould, and enough silver-sand to be readily 
detected in the mixture. Do not on any 
account disturb the roots of your plants at this 
season of the year, for the month of April is the 
best time either to divide the plant or, if 
needed, to put it into a larger pot. To divide 
the plant turn it out of the pot and remove all 
superfluous soil, so that the position of the 
underground stems can be seen. You must 
then make up your mind where you wish the 
plant divided, and, if necessary, the creeping 
stem may be cut through with a sharp knife. 
In potting place some broken pieces of pot in 
the bottom to ensure drainage. Plant food is 
not necessary ; it only induces a coarser style 
of growth, which is not an advantage. Our 
plants, which are in very good condition, have 
not l>een repotted for three years, and at no 
time have they had any plant food. 


and ditches with which many most effective 
arrangements may easily bo made. The mistake 
of overcrowding for effect occurs quite as often, 
and probably more so, when dealing with wild 
flowers, the supply often being profuse, whilst 
it is not considered in any way a sacrifice to cut 
them. The colours, too, are more often than 
not too much mixed up together. The charac¬ 
ters of the flowers selected, too, are not so often 
thought of as should be the case. Plants which 
grow together produce flowers which oftentimes 
associate well in the same design. Take, for 
instance, the white Water Lily of our ponds, 
lakes, and rivers ; this is in good company with 
the yellow variety, with Myosotis sylvestris, 
found growing upon the margins, and with 
other aquatic or sub-aquatic plants which do not 
receive so much attention as they deserve. The 
white Water Lily is one of the most valuable of 
our British wild plants, and whilst in bloom 
during a prolonged season will take the place of 
either the Eucharis or Pancratium, with no loss 
in the effect produced. It is not made so much 
use of as it deserves, from the simple reason 
that it is common and hardy. The buds which 
have not hitherto expanded at all can be turned 
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Heather, in fact, does not look at all amiss 
when dried to arrange with Grasses. For 
tall and bold arrangements there is the 
common yellow Iris of our streams, the foliage 
of which alone is ornamental, but the flowers 
enhance it still more; so also do the tall 
Sedges and Grasses, many of which can be had 
now. There qre also such as the common Rush 
and the Bulrush, or Cat-o’-nine-tails, with other 
tall-growing plants found in marshy and moist 
soils. 

It is hardly possible to take a walk abroad at 
this period of the year without finding some¬ 
thing that is not effective when judiciously 
employed. Indiscriminate mixtures lose in the 
effect, as in the case of overcrowding previously 
alluded to. Those w'ho take their walks abroad 
during dry weither when in some places the 
flowers are a bit scarce will always find a goodly 
number and excellent variety also by the 
margins of streams. Flowers taken from such 
positions should if possible be supplied with an 
extra amount of water, being placed in the same 
as soon as possible after being cut. The Grasses 
alone, such as the Barley Grass, the Oat Grass, 
the Quaking or Dodder Grass, with numbers of 


Allamanda grandiflora. —The habit of 
this species is quite different from that of A. 
Schotti and similar kinds, and it is better fitted 
for growing into loose bushes than for climbing 
over roofs or trellises. The shoots are more 
twiggy and shorter, the flowers smaller and 
paler yellow, making a welcome change from 
the large deep yellow blossoms of A. Schotti. 
The plants do best in a good sound yellow loam, 
with a little peat and half-decayed manure 
added and a liberal sprinkling of sharp silver- 
sand, all made very firm at potting time. This 
ensures a hard, solid growth that is more easily 
matured by sun and air than when the soil is 
very loose and rich. All through the growing 
season—indeed, all the year round—this Alla¬ 
manda likes to be exposed to the full sun, and 
will never be free flowering if kept in a shaded 
stove. Heat it likes in abundance and a moist 
atmosphere, but it must not be shaded. When 
starting in the spring the shoots should be 
allowed to make a little growth before being re¬ 
potted, or it may be difficult to induce free root 
action, and a slight bottom-heat is useful in the 
same direction. Cuttings of half-ripened wood 
root readily in a brisk bottom-heat. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raining Oatalpaa.— Kindly tell me how to raise 
OaUlp* seeds? Will a Catalpa-tree l>e injurious where 
bees are kept? I note in your issue, p. 4f>r», Vol. II., you 
say “the honey is poisonous."— Frknhuam. 

[These may be sown in boxes of fine soil, or 
even a small frame or handlight may be devoted 
to them. Jf you have a quantity, the frame 
will be the simpler plan, and by sowing the 
seeds in shallow drills the young plants are 
more easily kept dean. It will be beet to sow 
the seeds as soon as ripe, keeping the frame 
well shaded from hot sun. The seedlings will 
probably not appear before the early part of 
next year, and if you take the precaution of 
sowing quite thinly no further attention will be 
necessary for a year at least. We are not 
aware that the poisonous character has been 
authenticated, as the trees are rarely suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to form a feeding ground. 
There are many other sweet flowers—Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, Carnations, Clovers, and 
many annuals that bees feed upon readily. 
Perhaps some reader can throw some light on 
this second question ?] 

Height Of shrubs.— I would like to know whether 
any of the following (Golden Yew, evergreen Oak (Ilex), 
Pyracantha (evergreen Thorn), Olearia Haaati, Kalmia lati- 
folia) would quickly attain about 0 feet or 7 feet in height Y 
Soil is light and dry. Please name any other evergreen 
t ree or shrub which would be more likely to thrive and 
attaio good size in a year or two? » onifera do not seem to 
thrive here ; perhaps they do not like the chalk.—T. O. B. 

[Of those inquired about, the Golden Yew is of 
very slow growth, but good-sized specimens may 
be safely transplanted. The Evergreen Oak is 
not a quick grower, and does not bear trans¬ 
planting well. The Pvracantha is unsuitable 
lor such a purpose, and in the open ground it 
frequently becomes deciduous or nearly so in 
many winters. Olearia Haasti is a dense bush 
rarely seen more than 4 feet or so in height, 
while Kalmia latifolia is not a quick grower, 
and, like the Rhododendrons, to which it is 
nearly allied, it will not thrive in chalky soil. 
It is a difficult matter to suggest quick-growing 
evergreens, such as you require. There is, of 
course, the Laurel, which under favourable 
conditions makes rapid progress, while good- 
sized Hollies may be transplanted, but they are 
expensive. A few Coniferre do well on chalk, 
and we think that Cupressus Lawsoniana and 
Thuja Lobbi would be the most likely to meet 
your requirements.] 

White Jasmine not flowering.— can you tell 
me why a white Jasmine on a south wall of a terrace does 
not flower V The plant is four or five years old and quite 
healthy looking, with leaves of a yellowish-green.— Pink- 
wood. 

[We fear your five-year-old plant is not 
heedthy when its leaves are “ of a yellowish - 
green. ’ A perfectly healthy specimen should 
have foliage of a full dark green, and we, there¬ 
fore, assume that the soil is poor and the plant 
generally in an impoverished condition. This 
may be due to a variety of causes, and if the 
terrace is much raised, together with the south¬ 
ern aspect, the plant may be constantly too dry 
at the root. We take it for granted you are 
not pruning the p!ant to excess, and in this way 
cutting off the flowering branches ; if so, your 
remedy is a simple one. On the other hand, if 
you do not prune it as suggested you had best 
give a thorough watering once or twice weekly, 
sufficient to get down to the roots. You will in 
a short time see if any change is effected in the 
foliage, and, if so, your remedy comes in early 
autumn, when you had best dig a trench around 
it, 2 feet deep, 1 foot wide, and not more than 
2 feet from the stem of the plant, and discarding 
the old soil, replace it with richer material from 
the soil-heap or the kitchen-garden. The latter 
will do quite well, and with some manure 
worked in and made fairly firm will greatly 
benefit the growth and give a plentiful flower¬ 
ing another year. If when digging the trench 
you find the soil generally of a poor character 
and dry, your best plan will be to lift bodily 
and replant. If you have to do this take out at 
least two barrows full of old soil and replenish 
with other material as suggested.] 

Hedvchium coronarium. —This and 
H. Gardnerianum are both well worth a place 
where room can be given. They succeed best 
perhaps when planted oat, and to ensure flower¬ 
ing when grown in pots they must be divided 


from time to time before they get too much 
crowded, otherwise they do not make growths 
strong enough for flowering. They may be 
potted and planted in good rich loam with leaf- 
mould and manure added, and during the time 
they are making their growth they should be 
liberally supplied with water. They may be 
kept cool and dry during the winter. When 
given a period of rest they flower better than 
when kept in heat throughout the year. The 
flowers, though not long-lived, are very beauti¬ 
ful. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —The growth of climbers 
should be gradually reduced to give more light 
to plants below. Passion-flowers, Tacsonias, 
Mandevillea suaveolens, Tea and Noisette Roses, 
and other climbing plants are still in flower. 
Tropieolums Fireball and Meteor, two varieties 
of T. Lobbianum, are among the brightest of 
winter-flowering plants, and if planted in spring 
they will grow freely during the summer, and in 
a light position flower all winter. Valuable 
specimen Azaleas and other hard wooded plants 
must not be exposed to the heavy autumn rains 
and the gales of wind which usually come in 
September. Eupatoriums and Salvias which 
have been planted out should have the spade 
passed round the plants within such a distance 
of the stems as will permit of the plants going 
into the size of pot intended. When lifted a 
week or ten days later stand them in a shady 
spot, frequently syringing until they have 
recovered from the check of removal. Tea and 
other Roses intended for early forcing should 
receive what pruning is required, and be top- 
dressed, or, if necessary, repotted in good 
sound material, and the drainage made free. It 
is time the early forcing bulbs were potted now, 
and the Hyacinths plunged 6 inches deep in 
fibre or ashes. Hyacinths are in better condi¬ 
tion this year, and will flower better. Arum 
Lilies kept in pots are now making growth, and 
should have every attention to get the plants 
strong to flower early. Those which are 
not repotted annually must have the drainage 
seen to and all the old soil removed from the 
surface, and l>e top-dressed with good rough 
turfy loam and some old manure. The plants 
set out in the borders must be potted up to get 
established in a shady spot outside before winter 
comes ; but if exposed to frost the foliage will 
suffer. Mme. Remain is the best double white 
Geranium for winter flowering and Raspail 
Improved the beet scarlet. Up to the present 
the flower-buds will have been picked from 
these ; but we shall soon get our plants inside 
and let them flower. Two-year-old Hydrangeas 
which have been cut back and have now several 
breaks may be put into 6-inch pots. If peat is 
used there will be a chance of getting blue- 
tinted flowers. 

Stove. —The nights are getting colder now, 
and the stove-plants that have been moved to 
colder houses and pits must be taken back to 
the stove. This is specially necessary in the 
case of flowering plants, which if exposed to a 
low temperature may lose their foliage. The 
shading may soon be removed, or, if tne blinds 
remain, they should only be used when the sun 
is very hot, and we occasionally get hot days in 
September. The winter-flowering plants will 
bear a little more heat now, and those which 
have filled their pots with roots may have 
liquid-manure occasionally. Watering must be 
done with judgment now. Some plants which 
have completed their growth and are ripening 
it will require less water, but the wants of 
those coming on must be attended to promptly. 
Do not attempt to rush things on with a high 
temperature, especially at night—65 degs. at 
night will be high enough. 

Gold frames. —One or two of these should 
be prepared for Violets. They may follow 
Melons or Cucumbers, but some means should 
be used to destroy red-spider before the Violets 
are planted. A little sulphur burnt in the 
frame will do this. A few live coals placed in 
a flower pot and a handful of sulphur placed 
thereon, and the frame closed and matted up 
for the night, will be sufficient. There should 
be 9 inches of good soil for the Violets to root 
into, and the plants should be lifted with good 
balls and watered in. The lights may remain 
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off for a time till the weather gets cold or wet, 
and afterwards the frames should not be 
altogether closed, except during severe froet. 
Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias may 
remain in cold frames some time longer yet, 
guarding Cinerarias and Cyclamens against frost. 
Some of the largest plants of all the alxtvc may 
l>e shifted into 6-inch pots. These, if not 
crowded, will make nice specimens. Weak 
liquid-manure may be given occasionally to 
those plants which have filled the pot with 
roots and are showing flower-buds. 

Orchard - house. — The fruit will he 
gathered from most of the trees in pots now, 
and this is the best time for repotting any trees 
which require more root space, and those trees 
which are not repotted must be top-dressed with 
good turfy-loam and a little old manure and 
bone-meal. Some of the old soil should be 
removed down to the roots before applying the 
top-dressing. All the trees will he better out¬ 
side now to complete the ripening of the wood. 
Syringe them occasionally. 

Early vinery.— The Vines will fiardly le 
ready for pruning vet, but the shoots may he 
shortened back ana the house thrown open 
give the Vines as much rest as possible. There 
is not so much forcing of early Grapes done now 
as there was in the past. Very few start forcing 
before January, unless there is a house for pot, 
Vines, as late Grapes may be kept in good con 
dition till April or later, if there is a good 
Grape-room and the Grapes properly ripened. 

Winter Cucumbers.— This is a good 
time to plant a house for winter bearing. There 
must be a comfortable bottom-heat and a top 
heat of not less than 65 dogs, at night. Turfy- 
loam free from wire-worms should form the 
bulk of the compost to build up sturdy short- 
jointed growth. Let the main stem run nearly 
up to the ridge before stopping, and pinch all 
other shoots one leaf from the fruit, and follow 
this up persistently. Occasionally, if there is 
any appearance of crowding, pinch some of the 
shoots out altogether. Top-dress lightly once 
a fortnight and water when necessary. 

Window gardening. — Cuttings of 
Myrtles will strike during winter in a shad)* 
part of the window. These are nice plants for 
a cool room. Sponge the leaves of these and 
other plants often. Cleanliness is essential to 
health. Less water will he required by most 
plants. Begonias, Gloxinias, and other plants 
which have ('eased to flower may be encouraged 
to rest by giving less water. 

Outdoor garden. — Leaves are falling 
early this season from Limes and other trees, 
which will necessitate a good deal of sweeping. 
Flower-beds must be frequently gone over to 
remove dead leaves and faded flowers. Gather 
seeds of Hollyhocks anti any other plants of 
which it may be desirable to save seeds. The 
seeds need not be left on the plants till the pods 
burst, as they will ripen out well if a little bit 
green when gathered. They should be laid on 
paper in a shallow box or saucer in an airy 
room till fit to rub out. The change in the 
weather has helped the rooting of Carnation 
layers. Get the beds prepared by adding loam 
and some old mellow cow-manure and a sprink¬ 
ling of 900 1. Plant towards the end of the 
month. Laced Pinks should be planted out 
where they are to flower if the beds are ready. 
Her Majesty and other white or red Pinks may 
be pulled to pieces during September and planted 
firmly to make edgings, or as beds orgroupsinthe 
border. If this work is done early they will 
flower abundantly next season. I f the weather is 
cooler and reasonably moist, Hollies and other 
evergreens may be transplanted now. Care is 
necessary to move large specimens successfully, 
and the hose or engine must be used to damp 
the foliage. 

Fruit garden.—Late Melons in frames 
should have the linings renewed to restore the 
heat. Unless MelonB are coming forward and the 
weather continues bright and sunny give a 
little air early in the morning, and close by 
3.30. Do not over-water. Autumn-bearing 
Raspberries will now be ripening their fruit. 
If not strong enough to be self-supporting some 
help should be given to keep them off the 
ground. Mulberries make an agreeable addi 
tion to the dessert now, and though the trees 
are long in coming into bearing, if one does not 
plant there will be no Mulberries for posterity. 
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Mulberries, when the trees are old, are very 
interesting, and may be planted in the town 
gardens. I know several old trees now sup¬ 
ported by props, and in some cases the trunks 
are held together by bands of iron, still bearing 
heavy crops of delicious fruit. It is time now 
to take stock of the fruit trees in the garden and 
orchard with a view to remove those trees 
which are not doing well, or cutting them back 
and regrafting. There is still plenty of work of 
this kind to do. There is room for more really 
good winter Apples, both dessert and cooking. 
We shall have something to say about varieties 
a little later. In looking through a report of 
the British Pomological Society for 1857, men¬ 
tion is made of white Warrington Gooseberry, 
similar, except in colour, to the red Warrington. 
It would be interestingto know what has become 
of this Gooseberry. 

Vegetable garden. — The rains have 
brought up a crop of young weeds, which should 
be destroyed before any further advance is 
made. The ground should be prepared for the 
early Cabbages. It has been our rule for 
some years to plant a border of Ellam’s Early in 
a warm position rather thickly for early cutting, 
and a bed in the open quarter for later use. 
The first lot is cut and cleared away before the 
others turn in. The latter, of course, have 
more space, and are usually allowed to stand 
for a second crop to come on after the leaves 
are removed. Have the Turnips intended for 
winter supply well thinned and the soil freely 
stirred. When too crowded the leaves are 
drawn up, and when winter comes do not afford 
so much protection to the bulbs as where the 
plants are thinner and the leaves consequently 
closer to the ground. To keep Cucumbers in 
frames bearing as long as possible it may be 
necessary to add warm manure to the linings to 
encourage the roots. Too much water now will 
only chill the soil and bring on mildew. Shut 
up early in the afternoon and cover with mats 
at night. If there is a warm pit to spare plant 
it now with French Beans, but no heat will be 
used till the cold nights, and only a little then 
for some time. Do everything possible to 
hasten the ripening of Tomatoes. 

E. Hon day. 


THfl COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

i StpUmbtr lOlh —Thinned winter Spinach to 
6 inches apart and stirred soil between the 
rows with hoe. Tied up the leaves of Celery 
and placed earth which had been well broken 
up with the spade round them, afterwards the 
ties of Rath a were removed. Walcheren and 
AutumnGiant Cauliflowers are now plentiful and 
good. Having a surplus of Scarlet Runners, 
some of the Beans have been gathered for 
preserving in salt for winter use. Apples and 
rears and other fruits are gathered as they 
ripen. 

Se/rtember IHh. —Sowed a bed of Antir¬ 
rhinums. Put in cuttings in cold frames of 
Pentstemo!i8. Filled several frames with 
Violets for winter-blooming. Surplus plants of 
Princess of Wales and The C/.ir have been 
planted on the south side of a hedge for bloom¬ 
ing outside. Shook out and repotted cut-down 
Pelargoniums. Looked over Tomatoes to 
remove any young shoots and shorten back any 
foliage which can be spared. 

Sejitembtr l ith. —Planted an early site with 
Ellam’s Early Cabbage. These are planted 
thickly, and the stems will be pulled up as soon 
as the hearts are cut. Other patches of 
Cabbages will be given more room to come later 
and remain on the ground for a second crop. 
Made up a Mushroom-bed in house. Looked 
over beds outside and gave liquid-manure to 
those needing it. The beds outside are 
covered with litter. Planted out more 
Lettuce and Endive. 

September 13ih. — Ripening Peaches are 
gathered a couple of days oefore they are quite 
ripe and placed thinly on sheets of wadding in 
cool fruit-room, or else packed up and sent 
away. Peaches for travelling must not be quite 
ripe. The best material for packing is soft 
paper shavings, and the less the fruits are 
handled the Better. Shifted on young Ferns 
and Arab* Sieboldi, wpupfls^of 


Geraniums and other bedding plants. Made a 
last sowing of Chervil. 

September Ifth .—Cucumbers are looked over 
often now to pinch. Thin out and tie shoots as 
may be necessary. Flower-beds require a good 
deal of picking now to keep up their condition. 
The autumn flowers will soon make a brave 
show, some of the brightest being the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
Daisies. Masses of Rudbeckias are very effec¬ 
tive, and white Anemones and Tritomas (or 
Poker-plants) are close up. The hardy garden 
is scoring now. 

September 15th .—Alpine Strawberries are 
very useful now, as is also Belle de Fontenay— 
autumn-bearing Raspberry. This has a larger 
fruit than the common autumn-bearing Bort. 
Filled a frame full of cuttings of Euonymus 
radicans variegatus. \Ve want it for edgings. 
Put in cuttings of Tree and other Ivies. We 
strike these in pots in a shady part of green¬ 
house, where they soon root. Moved the last of 
the potted trees from orchard-house to the open 
air. _ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

The right to remove flowering plants.—I 

have about 2,000 Wallflowers in my garden, of wliich I am 
a monthly tenant If I remove in a few weeks, can I leave 
them where they are and claim them about December 
without paying rent after I leave ?— A Reader. 

[If you wish to leave the planes and remove them later 
to suit your own convenience, you must first make a bar¬ 
gain to that effect with your landlord. If you give notice 
to quit, and on its expiration do quit without making any 
arrangement with your landlord, he may take possession 
of the Wallflowers and do what he likes with them, 
whether you offer to pay further rent or not.—K. C. T.] 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1900. — I 

employ a gardener to attend to my garden during two 
days a week, paying him at the rate of 4s. tid. per day— 
9s. a week. He is also employed on other days at similar 
work by other persons. Am I liable under this Act to pay 
compensation if an accident happens to him while working 
in my garden 1 He did, in fact, fall from a ladder ana 
break his leg, although not while with me. If, as seems 
from reading the Act, persons in my position are liable to 
pay large sums to jobbing gardeners in consequence 
(possibly) of their own carelessness—in my case it would 
amount to £70 for his death, or half his wages for three 
years if he was incapacitated from work—I think it will 
lend to prevent the employment of jobbing gardeners bv 
the general public.—A. R.‘ 

[If your jobbing gardener is injured by an 
accident occasioned while working for you, there 
will be no liability on your part under either 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1900, or 
under the Act of 1897. First, I may tell you 
that the Act of 1900 does not come into force 
until July 1st, 1901 ; and, second, it will not 
even then apply to the employment of a jobbing 
gardener who iB employed during two days a 
week only. In the case of Syson r. Knowles 
aud Son, the Court of Appeal held that in order 
to come within the Act of 1897 a workman must 
have been in the employment at least two 
weeks. Your gardener will only have been 
employed two days. Perhaps you may think 
the days he has worked in previous weeks may 
be aggregated, but whether this be so or not 
under the Act of 1897, it will not be so in the case 
of agricultural or horticultural employment, as 
section 1 of the Act of 1900 enacts that the Act 
of 1897 shall (from and after July 1st, 1901) 
apply to the employment of workmen in agri¬ 
culture (or horticulture) by any employer who 
“ habitually ” employs one or more workmen in 
such employment. You do not habitually 
employ one or more workmen as gardeners—you 
occasionally and at regular intervals employ 
one person in such employment, and therefore 
you will not come within the Act. There will 
Be no liability on your part under either of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, although you 
may of course be liable under the Employer’s 
Liability Act of 1880 if the accident occurs 
through defective plant, etc., such as a rotten 
ladder, etc.—K. C. T.] 


POULTRY. 


THE MOULTING SEASON. 

Ax early and speedy moult is always desirable, 
that the hens may get through the process 
before cold weather seta in, ana be themselves 
in better condition for producing strong, early 
chickens. Fowls that have their liberty and 
are well fed get through their moulting, as a 
rule, without difficulty, while those in confine* 
moot require u little extra care and attentiop. 


The food, while nourishing, should not be of 
too heating a nature, while plenty of vegetables 
should be given, such as Cabbage and Lettuce. 
Their roosts should be warm and sheltered, 
properly ventilated, and free from draughts. 
When the weather is damp or chilly it is well 
not to let them out early in the day, but to feed 
them under cover, giving them every morning 
warm soft food, such as Oatmeal mixed witn 
milk, bread and ale, and Potatoes mixed with 
pot-liquor. Potatoes contain a large quantity 
of starch, but mixed with meal are most 
conducive to good health. No grain can 
beat good sound Barley, while Buck¬ 
wheat is excellent for moulting fowls. A 
little Hemp seed once a day is also very good 
forthem. Flowers of sulphur, mixed with the soft 
food and given in the proportion of a teaspoon¬ 
ful to every three fowls two or three timeB a 
week, greatly helps in the elaboration of new 
feathers. Shelter from rain should be provided, 
as exposure to a downpour when partly denuded 
of their feathers will in many cases lay the foun¬ 
dation of a ruined constitution. During their 
moult the cocks should be removed from the 
hens and placed in small pens, as they are at 
that time liable to be harsn and spiteful to the 
hens. Extra care should be taken of those birds 
that show a difficulty in moulting in keening 
them as warm and dry as possible, letting them 
have a full Bhare of mod, and, in addition, ad¬ 
ministering a tonic twice a day, which may be 
in the form of a bolus containing ground Ginger 
aud sulphate of iron, or bread soaked in strong 
ale. It is important to provide abundance of 
Bifted ashes for the fowls to roll themselves in, 
as it cleanses the feathers and skin from vermin 
and all impurities, and is instrumental in pre¬ 
serving their health. The dust-heap, consisting 
of dry ashes, or fine sand or earth, should be 
placed under shelter, and in the sun, so as to be 
always warm and perfectly dry. >S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Love Birds (Beatrice ).—The Peach-faced 
Love Bird breeds freely in confinement. This 
species has a delicate peach-bloom colour about 
the face, the beak being reddish-orange. The 
general colour is green, the tail being barred 
with black. The sexes are so much alike that 
it is difficult to obtain a pair. The Red-faced 
and the Grey-headed do not often breed in con¬ 
finement. These birds should be fed upon 
boiled Maize, Canary-seed, and Millet. Give 
them as large a cage as possible, which need not 
be provided with nest-boxes, as these birds 
prefer to use a hollow log or a Cocoa-nut husk 
as a restiug-place. These should be hung up 
near the top of the cage, and have the aperture, 
which Bhould be at one end, turned towards the 
light.— 8. 8. G. 

Death of Canary ( W. B., Cork).—It is 
no uncommon thing to lose a cock bird in this 
way during the breeding season, and the cause 
is often tobe traced to its having partaken too 
freely of the egg food supplied for the rearing 
of the young. Your bird was excessively fat, 
while the liver was in a very diseased condition. 
It is unfortunate to lose a bird so attentive in 
the bringing up of the nestlings, but you could 
not, of course, prevent him helping himself too 
freely to the egg food ; although had you known 
he was suffering from diseased liver it would 
have been well to have removed him from the 
breeding cage. The suddenness of the death 
points to its having been seized with a fit, which 
had you been aware of, the best thing to have 
done would have been to immerse it in oold 
water, and then to have placed it in the sun or 
near the fire, when it may, possibly, have 
recovered, but in all probability nothing could 
have saved it, the liver being so diseased.— 
8 . S. G. _ 

“The Btaglleh Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 
rented, with, full descriptions oj all the beet plants, trees , 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in S vole, half bound sage green morocco—for 
liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
end landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
sucoees I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both. 

-j. WTtoOTTWtttburgk 
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OORRBSPONDBNOB, 

Questions.— Queries md ante esre in kumud In 
OAEDvrnva free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardhhihq, 87, Soutkampton-strut, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pobushir. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mini that, as OARownra has to be 
sent to press some time In advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately foUowinj 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Wall Roses for town garden (M. R).—\Ye> can 
well recommend the following; they are all good and 
tried kinds For south wall: Mine. Berard, Waltham 
Climber No. 1, Cheshunt Hybrid. East wall: Gloire de 
Dijon, Flora, Felicite-Perpetutf. West wall: Mme. Alf. 
Carrtere, Heine Marie Henriette, W. A. Richardson. 

Clematis montana (M. R.) will require no pruning 
unless it grows beyond its limits. Allow its fine growths 
to fall outward when next season they will be bespangled 
with blossom. When it becomes necessary to remove any 
growths you may prune it back to any extent. In Febru¬ 
ary and March this should be done. 

Qypsophlla paniculata (Pine wood).—Yn; the 
plants were obviously too small for flowering this year, 
but they will make fine bushes for another season. The 
plant is quite hardy, but as it dies completely down In 
winter you had better mark the positions they occupy to 
prevent injury. If the soil is good and deep you will 
have plenty of flowering material next year. 

Planting Clematis (Constant Reader). — We 
would advise you to wait until the spring, getting the 
plants in pots, and giving them some good soil in which 
to grow. If the soil is poor, it would be wise to dig it 
out, replacing with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and rotten 
manure. If the sub-soil is heavy, put in some drainage, 
such as brickbats, etc., and put some turf Crass down 
over them. 

Painting a greenhouse ( Inquirer).— You may 
have your greenhouse painted inside without injuring the 
plants, provided plenty of air is left on both night and day 
till the paint is thoroughly dry. For this reason it should 
be done as soon as possible; indeed, the latter half of the 
summer is the best time to paint the interior of a green¬ 
house. 

Roses growing in a house with Vines and 
Perns ( Constant Reader).—It you have the chance of re¬ 
moving the Roses to another house where you grow' 
Tomatoes, etc., we should certainly advise you to do so. 
Roses cannot well have too much sunlight, and they 
would obtain more in such a house as you descrioe. If 

S ou repot your Roses now and stand them outdoors till 
ovember, you will find that they will be all the better 
for it. 

Destroying earwigs ( Heywood Jones).— Earwigs 
are very troublesome this year. Have you tried putting 
a little Moss in the flower-pots ? Pieces of the dry, hollow 
stems of Sunflowers or Jerusalem Artichokes placed about 
the plants will entice a number of the insects. If you 
■hake them in the morning over a pail of water you will 
soon rid your Dahlias of these pests. 

Justlcia carnea (Inquirer). — You may cut bock 
the Justicia now, but do not treat it too severely in this 
respect, as new shoots are produced with more freedom 
from the young growths than if trimmed into the old 
wood. If cut hack it should, directly the young shoots 
make their appearance, be repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and under such treatment it will 
quickly form an effective specimen. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni not flowering (In¬ 
quirer).—it is scarcely likely that your plants of Strepto¬ 
solen Jamesoni will flower this autumn, if thev are not 
already showing signs of bloom. During the winter care 
Bhould be taken not to over-water them, sufficient only 
being given to keep the soil slightly moist. With this 
treatment they will, on the return of spring, start freely 
into growth, and, if then repotted into a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand, they 
should in the greenhouse flower well next summer. 

Cacti in Winter (J. U. G.).— By Cacti we suppose 
you mean Epiphyllums. In order to flower these well 
they need a position fully exposed to the sun, and hardly 
any water should be given during the winter. They are 
rather erratic in their flowering, but a thorough baking in 
the sun, at the same time keeping the roots well supplied 
with water, will frequently cause them to blooin during 
the following spring. See article in this week’s issue on 
“Growing Epiphyllums,” p. 364. 

Roses and Peaches (C. M. William).— We should 
not advise the planting of Reaches in the same house with 
Roses, as the latter are so very susceptible to the attacks 
of aphis, and would soon make the Peach-trees as foul. 
Roses need to be fumigated practically every week to keep 
them clean ; then Peaches planted against the back wall 
of your leau-to house will need all possible light, and if 
you grow Roses in the front you will greatly obscure the 
light. If both be grown in 011 c house it would be better 
to plant the Peach-trees in the front and train them up to 
wires fixed 10 inches from the roof, letting the Roses as 
climbers take their chance against the back wall. But 
without doubt it is wisest to grow Roses in a house alone, 
and fruit-trees in other houses by themselves. 

Window plants, dispute about (J. s.).— 
Plants cannot be both window grown and greenhouse 
grown at the same time ; they must be one or the other. 
In the cases named—small separate houses in gardens with 
glass sides and dark roofs—it is evident that the places in 
which grown may be glass-sided sheds or greenhouses, hut 
’ they are uot living-room window*, and everybody who 
roads in a schedule- window plants. 1 knows that it 
Applies to plants iown inside o. qutpifq 0*1 the sill of a 




plants. ’ kno’ 

■rw*' 


dwelling-house window. Such is the universal agreement. 
In future, insert in your schedule in one case “ greenhouse, 
shed, or frame," and in the other “ grown in dwelling- 
house w’indow-B only.” That will prevent any possible dis¬ 
pute arising. 

Outtlnjc back Penzance Briers ( Hcyivood 

Jones).— These usually produce a lot of lateral growths 
from the main branches quite near to the ground. Pro¬ 
vided this be so, you may cut back the bushes that have 
become unmanageable, and they will blossom from the 
laterals retained. We should not, however, advise you to 
remove more than you are obliged to, for the great beauty 
of these Roses lies in their profusion of blossom. By cut¬ 
ting each alternate plant low down this year and the 
other plants next year, you would thus in two years 
enable your hedge to recover its bushiness at the base 
without totally depriving you of the lovely flowers. 

Heating a small greenhouse (Quid). — A 
capital boiler that we think would suit you is know-n as 
Wright and Co.’s gas boiler. It consists of a small boiler, 
which is virtually a heating coil enclosed in a case, with 
tw-o flow pipes and one return pipe. There is also 
a connection to admit of connecting with gas-pipe in the 
ordinary way. This requires no attention beyond the 
lighting, regulating as to the heat, and keeping the water 
supply safe. This latter may only need attention once or 
twice each week. In this instance, if it became necessary 
to stand the boiler in the house, a small flue may possibly 
be required. A still simpler method is perhaps Clark’s 
syphon condensing stove and Ritchie’s “ Lux Color," both 
being worked without flues and supplied with Bunsen’s 
burners, as in the first named. These latter may be stood 
within the house, and are capable of heating up to an 
internal capacity of from 000 feet to 1,000 feet. These are 
also heated with gas. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Spanish Brooms ( Heywood 
Jones}.— You may cut these shrubs back as low as you 
like, if the operation is performed when the plants are 
thoroughly at rest. The best time would be about March. 

FRUIT. 

Planting fruit-trees (Penrose). — Your heathy 
soil will not require any drainage or any rubble base ; the 
natural subsoil of sand and gravel will furnish that. But 
if you can afford to do so, we should strongly advise that 
you have all the neather and Grass on the ground gnibbed 
off clean, then partially dried and put into heaps and 
burnt, then spreading the ashes evenly about. Next have 
the whole piece of ground deeply dug with forks and 
well broken up; that will be much better than merely 
making holes. In planting trees much must depend 
on what description of trees you plant. If they be stan¬ 
dards on tall, clean stems, plant 20 feet apart. If thev be 
dwarf or bush trees, plant 12 feet apart. Use just a little 
well-decayed manure in planting, and later jpve each tree 
a top-dressing of long manure. Cherries will grow very 
well, but you must protect the fruit from birds. 

Vines in greenhouse (HA—Whether your pro¬ 
posed greenhouse—to be 30 feet by 10 feet—be a lean-to 
or a span-roof you do not say, but whether one or the 
other we should prefer a door in the centre of one end 
rather' than as you placed it, except it be a lean-to and 
the entrance is through the back wall. But in any case, 
you can easily put a glass partition with a door in it 
half-way along tne house to cut it in two. If you plant 
one half with Vines, you should put in four, at about 4 feet 
apart and 20 inches from each end, keeping them to 
single rods. Put in two Black Hamburghs, one Buck- 
land Sweetwater, and one Black Alicante. If you fix 
the boiler as suggested half-way along the house, you 
had better run a 4-inch flow and return in each half of the 
house, with valves to shut off the water when not wanted 
in greenhouse, and have a good boiler to enable you to 
keep up ample warmth in your greenhouse portion during 
the hard weather. It is of no use trusting to stoves that 
do not furnish ample warmth. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Marrows falling to set (E. L. B.).— 
It is very possible that pegging down your Marrow-plants, 
and thus inducing them to root freely at the joints, 
was the cause of your later fruits failing to set. There is 
a further possible cause—viz., that insects, especially large 
mid bees, may not have frequented the flowers to promote 
fertilisation ; or you may have had, as was the case in the 
south, a spell of very wet weather, which would greatly 
check proper fertilisation. The rooting of grow ths is un¬ 
usual, and it may be wise for you to cut out some of the 
coarser leaves to enable sun and air to get more freely at 
the flowers. So far from pegging down and rooting 
being beneficial, we have always found MarrowB do much 
the best when running over something dry. 

Diseased Salsafy (Herbert James). — It is very 
evident that your Salsafy leaves are infected with some 
unusual fungus not unlike that seen on the Hollyhock, as 
it is found in semi-warty form, the specks being densely 
set on the leaves. It is not at all possible to determine 
the cause of the appearance of this fungus on a plant so 
seldom troubled with any such complaint, but we advise 
you to make up a solution of 1 lb. of copper sulphate or 
bluestone, dissolved in 10 gallons of boiling water in a 
wood tub ; also dissolving in a pall 1 lb. of lime, and when 
clear pouring that into the tub, and adding 2 lb. of soft- 
soap to make it sticky, then gently, at intervals of a week, 
giving the Salsafy two gentle sprayings or syringings 
to endeavour to kill the fungus. 

Good King 1 Henry (Mrs. Lcfroy ).—'This is a peren¬ 
nial and extremely hardy, and will grow and yield abun¬ 
dantly for several years without any attention except an 
occasional hoeing. Sow the seeds in spring, either where 
they are to stand or In a seed-bed. If m tne latter, prick 
out before planting permanently about 16 inches apart 
each way. The leaves are eaten like Spinach, and the 
shoots, by being earthed up, may be blanched and eaten 
like Asparagus. When well grown the young shoots 
should be as thick as the little finder, and in gathering 
should be cut under the ground, as in the case of Aspara¬ 
gus. When cooking, if the outer skin has become tough, 
strip it off from the bottom upwards, wash and tie up like 
Asparagus, use plenty of water when cooking; when 
tender strain and serve on toast. Some use melted butter 
with it, others simply eat it with the gravy and meat. 


SHORT RHPLIHS. 

Danes Fort.— The Death’s-head moth (Acherontia 
atropos). See reply to “ North Lins." in our issue of 

Sept. 1, p. 354.- Amateur.—It you had lifted the layers 

and moved to fresh soil, no doubt the flowers would have 
opened quite freely. The plants had not sufficient 

strength to develop the flowers.- Stanhojx. —Any of the 

three varieties of Fuchsias you mention should succeed in 
the open air with you, but F. Riccartoni is the most suit¬ 
able.- II. W. F.—We fear you will not be able to ripen 

Aster seed in this country. The Stocks and Phloxes you 
may get to ripen seed, but a great deal depends on the 
weather. — E. J. N. —Yes, the Araucaria frequently bear* 
cones, but we fear there is little demand for home-saved 

seed.- A. E. G.—Quite impossible to say unless you give 

us some particulars as to your treatment.- Brant wood. 

—The dry, withered appearance is not due to the sulphur, 
and may be caused by red-spider or thripe. If the latter, 
well syringe the plants, which will also clear off the 

sulphur.- Pc nr oar. —Your fruit will keep best under the 

thatched roof, but if you can shut off the ventilation in 
the cellar it will keep quite as well there. Ventilate for a 
few’ days after storing to dry up the moisture, and then 

keep quite dark.- Gertrude.— Kindly send some of your 

Zinnias and we will try to help you. Very probably it is 
the fungus that has been so destructive to Asters of late 

years.- Grapes.— No wonder your Vines and Cucumbers 

are in bad condition, as they are overrun with red-spider 

and thrips, caused by keeping the air too dry.- II. J. 

Harris. —Your Apple-twig is suffering from canker, and 
apparently has also been attacked by American-blight. 
We hope to give an article on canker in a coming issue’. 

- W. D. —We imagine you refer to the Tuberous 

Begonia. Keep the plants*as warm as you can, and 
then when they begin to fade gradually dry them off 
and keep in a place where frost will not reach them, 
repotting them next spring, when they show signs of 

starting into growth.- C. A. S. M.— The best time to 

plant the Heliotrope in your greenhouse is the early 
spring, if necessary, digging out the old soil and replac¬ 
ing it with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, rotten manure, 

and sand, mixed well together.- W. H. Per cited.- We 

know of no firm that supplies the solution you inquire 

about. See reply on the subject to “ II. J.,” p. 360.- 

Wm. Thomeley.— 1 Try Rose Rfive d’Or, which was illus¬ 
trated in our last issue, and w’hich you will find do well in 

your district. Any of the Clematises would also do.- 

L. Anderson.— See reply to “ H. J.,” in our issue of 

August 18, p. 331.- E. D. it., Bath.— Your Myrtle is 

covered with brown-scale. Wash with Gishurst, follow¬ 
ing directions on box. Any seedsman can supply it. 

- A. H .—You ought to try some of the varieties 

of Euonymus japonicus, all of which do well by the sea 
The Tamarisk also makes a fine tree for the seaside, and 
if given a little shelter at first will do well. The best 
time to plant these is in the early spring months. Do 
not plant the Privet or Laurel. 


*«* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always aoeompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsrxm 
IiibUSTRATHD, 87, SouthampUm-street, Strand, W.C. So 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— M. F.—2, Colutea arboreacens. 

- R T. Woods .—The Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lan- 

tana).- F. C. Vinall.— 1, Viburnum Opulus sterile ; 2, 

Daisy-bush (Olearia Haosti); 3, Cedrus atlantica glauca; 

4, Begonia me tallica; 5, Begonia Rex var.-5. S., Bel¬ 

fast.— 1, The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europaus); 2, The 

Snowberry (Lymphoricarpus racemosus).- F. Clarke.— 

Justicia carnea. See reply to "Inquirer,” p. 370.- F. 

Harvey. —1, Helianthus rigidus; 2, Lilium auratum, poor 

form.- A. Tebby .—Probably Alonsoalinifolia, but should 

like to see fresher specimens,- M. E. B .—Campanula 

medium calycanthema. Seeds: 1, Woodwardia raaicaos; 
2, Pteris scaberula ; 3, Gleichenia sp.; 4, Pandanus utilis; 

5, Euonymus var.—— Surrey.—1, Lantana var.; 2, Swain- 
sonia g&legifolia ; 3, Crassuta coccinea; 4,5,6, Send better 

specimens; 7, Abutilon Sellowianum marmoratum.- 

Denham. — 1, Sapouaria caucasica fl.-pl.; 2, Boussin- 

gaultia basaeloides; 3, Please send in flower.- E. H. 

The Box Thorn (Lycium europasum).- R. G. W. R —1, 

Campanula Rapunculus; 2, Veronica sp.; 3, Cbelone 

Lyoni ; 4, Epuobium angustifolium album.- W. J. 

Nation.—I, Oxalis grandiflora.- Amateur.—1, Nepeta 

Glechoma variegata.- J. 22.—We cannot undertake to 

name any florists’ flow’ers, such os Carnations, Roses, 

Dahlias, etc.- G. P.— 1, l’teris nemoralis ; 2, Adiantum 

concinnum ; 3, Polvstichum angulare ; 4, Pteris serrulate 
cristate ; 5, Send mature specimen ; 6, Ophiopogon 

Jaburan variegatum.- Charlton.— Kcelreuteria bipin- 

hata.- Alice C. Leicin.— The Bladder Senna (Colutea 

arborescens).- F. W. M.—\, Hibiscus Rosa sinensis ; 2, 

Colutea arborescens; 3, The Tamarisk; 4, Hamianthus 
natalensis.- S. V. —The Box Thorn (Lycium europium). 

Names of fruit.— E. R. V. RadcHfe.— l, Apple 

Cellini 2, Kerry Pippin.- S. II. Creanh.—7, Worcester 

Pearmain ; 8, Looks like Alfriston, should like to see later 

in the season ; 9, Lord Huflield ; Pear not recognised.- 

Abbess. —1, Early Margaret; 2, Devonshire Quarrenden. 

Impossible to name Plums without seeing the wood.- 

Alice C. Lewin. —1, The Cherry Plum (Prunus Mvro- 

balana); 2, The common Quince.- A. F. W. Bade’—l. 

Send when ripe ; 4, Pear Marie Louise d’Unele ; 5, Apple 
Early Julien; 5, Apple Hawthornden. When sending 
fruit for name it is well to send two or three specimens of 

each and ripe.- Walter M. Simpson.— Apple, large, 

Stirling Castle ; 2, Probably small Hawthornden- K. 

Sills. —Pear Vicar of Winkfield. Plums: 1, Gisborne’s; 

2, Orleans; 3, Victoria.- W. D.— Apple Early Margaret. 

- Bath.—l, Bryanston Gage; 2, Apple French Crab ; 3, 

Winter Hawthornden.- F. J. A. —Plum Prince of Wales. 

When sending Plums for name it is advisable to forward 
fruit with the stalks, as also pieces of the wood. 


Catalogues received.—w. Cutbosh and Son. 
Barnet, Herts.— Border, Tree, and Malmaison Carnation,*. 

etc. -W. Samson and Co., Kilmarnock.—List of Bulb* 

for 1000. -Jas. Cocker and Sons, 130, Union-street. 

Aberdeen.— Select List of Dutch Flower Roots. -Alfred 

Woodroofe, Northcote Nursery, Auckland, N.Z .—List of 

Fruit Trees. -Leonard Brown, Brentwood, Essex .—Lise 

of Bulbs for 1000 .—— RippingUl's Albion Lamp CO., Ltd., 
Aston-road, Birmingham .—Od Warming Stoves. ' 
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VEGETABLES. 


PARSLEY. 

Tins is generally in great request in most 
places the whole year round, often more 
so during the dull months of winter, when it is 
not always easy to keep up a supply, hence the 
necessity for making provision while there is yet 
time. In many gardens sufficient attention 
is not paid to the growth of Parsley, for often a 
sowing made alongside a path in spring has to 
suffice for the whole year. Hero the plants are 
allowed to overcrowd each other through the 
summer, and by the time frost sets in the foliage 
has become so drawn and tender that a few 
degrees kill it to the ground, thus causing a 
blank till growth commences in spring. To 
have a good stock of healthy fresh leaves it will 
be necessary to make two or three sowings, one 
in spring to give a supply during the latter 
part of summer and autumn after those plants 
which have withstood the winter have gone to 
seed, another in June to furnish plants for 
transplanting at the present time, and a third 
in August to provide a stock for spring and 
early summer use. Plants raised from the June 
sowings will now be large enough for trans¬ 
planting. A piece of light dry soil in a shel¬ 
tered situation should be selected, for on such 
the jilants do not make such sappy growth as 
they do on rich retentive ground. A distance 
of from 9 inches to a foot should bo allowed 
between them. Should the weather be bright 
after planting, shade for a few days to prevent 
undue flagging, after which no further care will 
be needed till the approach of frost, when a 
temporary frame should be put round so that 
lights may be put on in case of severe weather. 
In some places snow will protect the plants 
from frost, but in low-lying, damp situations 
the snow melts, thus leaving the plants exposed 
to the severity of the frost. Not much protec¬ 
tion is required, for the plants being grown 
hardy are better able to resist the cold, but in 
case of long-continued frost it is well to cover 
the lights with short litter during the time it 
lasts to prevent the leaves from getting frozen. 
Plants that were left in the seed rows should be 
thinned to a distance of a foot apart, so that 
the foliage may have ample room to develop. 
That from the spring sowings may l»o cut and 
dried, as it will be too tender to withstand the 
frost, and such will be found very acceptable for 
flavouring soups, etc. Sowings made in August 
should be thinned to 6 inches apart as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle ; this will 
induce them to be hardy and dwarf, and at the 
first approach of warmth in spring they will 
ntart into growth, or they may be hastened by 
having portable frames put over them. Spring 
sowings are always better for being thinned 
early, a3 the foliage is then induced to grow 
more robust, and therefore stands much better 
when used for garnishing. Varieties are Baid to 
be very numerous, but any good strain of 
curled may be grown. 

Mint. —The green leavife of-this are often in 
demand during winterymd (ey y apfin^, and 


roots are often dug up from the permanent beds 
to give a supply. It is, however, not generally 
known that this plant can be propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots at this time of the 
year, and if these are inserted in pots and stood 
m a cold frame they will continue growing 
through the winter. If wanted in greater 
quantity, the pots may be plunged on a slight 
hot-bed, when young growth is quickly made. 
No garden, however, should be without a good 
supply of permanent plants, and no time could 
be better tnan the present for making new beds ; 
therefore those desirous of increasing their stock 
may do so either by cuttings of the stems or by 
dividing the roots. If the former mode is 
adopted, insert the cuttings about 3 inches 
apart and keep shaded till roots are formed ; 
if by the latter mode, select Borne of the 
strongest young roots and plant them in rows 
0 inches apart; they will become well estab¬ 
lished before winter and start into growth 
early in spring. 

Late Peas.— Late Pea crops are very pre¬ 
carious, owing to the variable character of our 
autumns. Such vigorous-growing varieties as 
Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen will in dry 
seasons soon drain the soil of all moisture, 
mildew making its appearance. Where stakes 
of ordinary height only are in use and the 
haulm has grown above them, cut it off at that 
point rather than allow it to fall down and thus 
smother the younger pods and blossom. By all 
means mulch liberally and give a good soaking 
once a fortnight with farmyard liquid, and 
should mildew gain a footing use some well- 
tried exterminator. Anyone possessing a few 
good fruitful rows of late Peas will do well to 
use means to prevent mildew making its appear¬ 
ance at all. To 3 lb. of unslaked lime and 4 lb. of 
sulphur add 1 gallon of water and boil all together 
for 40 minutes. When settled pour off the clear 
liquid and bottle. Use in the proportion of 
^ pint to 3 gallons of soft water. If, owing to 
the stakes having been placed too far apart, the 
haulm is falling through, place some stout rods 
horizontally along the rows on both sides, 
securing them to one another here and there 
with strong wire. 

Forwarding open-air Tomatoes.— 

Should rainy weather set in, plants bearing 
ripening fruit should be protected by means of 
odd spare lights in order to prevent cracking ; 
indeed, where the fruit is only in a half- 
developed state the same covering will be in¬ 
strumental in hastening on to maturity. From 
henceforth it will also be best to abandon the 
use of stimulants, this tending to promote 
growth rather than to help the fruit. Keep all 
laterals closely pinched off, and thin out, 
though with discretion, the old foliage where at 
all crowded. It must be borne in mind that 
where lights are used no rain can reach the 
plants, so regular supplies of water must be 
given, especially where the plants are in pots 
plunged in the border. 

Late Vegetable Marrows. — Those 
who value a late supply of Marrows will do well 
to provide a temporary shelter for late planted 
beds. A rough framework answers beat, as 
then it is an easy matter to throw mats or 
canvas over it if deemed necessary. It is 


astonishing how late Marrows, that have nob 
been impoverished by over-cropping during the 
summer months, will continue to yield fruit if 
well mulched and assisted with liquid-manure. 
Where the advice given to raise a late batch of 
plants was acted upon, they will only now be 
coming into free bearing, and certainly such are 
well worth a little extra labour in the way of 
protection from frost. Where a special lot of 
plants was not raised for late fruiting, several 
of tho healthiest and most promising of the 
ordinary summer fruiters may be freely thinned 
out, all old straggling main growths being cut 
well back, this process allowing of another good 
mulch of rotten manure being applied. Plants 
so treated will grow away again vigorously and 
afford many good tender Marrows when the 
ordinary ones are failing. Fruits that have 
been saved for seed should now be detached 
from the parent plants, and either laid on 
latticed shelves or suspended in a dry, warm 
vinery at rest for a time to thoroughly mature 
them. The same may be Baid of fruit intended 
for use in pies during winter or for mixing with 
Apples in tarts. 

Lettuce. —If another transplanting is now 
made of various sorts on good moist land a 
supply for some weeks to come will be secured. 
A sowing of good Cabbage varieties may also 
now be made, which will come in most useful at 
a period when cooler nights and mornings 
favour long keeping. The latter do not run to 
seed so soon as the Cos varieties, and are profit¬ 
able for growing in shallow, hot soils. When 
transplanting Lettuces make a Blight drill, as 
then a little soil can be drawn into it around 
each plant after watering, this preventing 
evaporation. 

Potato Ninety-Fold.— I saw a week or 
two ago one of your correspondents recom¬ 
mended this Potato. I should also like to add 
my testimony to its good qualities. I have 

rown Potatoes, more cr less, for the last forty - 

vo years, and never did I dig up such a large 
and heavv crop of early Potatoes as I have this 
week of Ninety-Fold. I generally grow many 
sorts of Potatoes. Last year was a bad season, 
but I had one sort which turned out quite a 
sensational crop—namely, a main crop Potato 
called Sensation—and from which I am expect¬ 
ing great things this season. I think the thanks 
of the community are due to those who, from 
time to time, raise such grand varieties, as 
their value cannot be estimated.— N. Pick- 
thorn, Ashby-dela-Zouch. 

Winter Carrots.— Sometimes on strong, 
wet soils Carrots intended for drawing in a 
small state during winter suffer much from tho 
attacks of slugs and grub:-:. This difficulty cm 
be surmounted by-aowing in a spare frame in a 
sheltered spot and in light friable soil. Tho 
roots can then be covered in sharp weather with 
Bracken or strawy litter. All second early 
Bowings of the Horn section may now be lifted 
and stored in sand or soil in a dark, cool place 
or even laid in in the open. This will give an 
opportunity of well dressing the plot from which 
they have been lifted with gas-lime, as there 
are few gardens in which Carrots ar6 not more 
or less affected with wire worm. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


It is to be hoped gardeners will look after the 
many beautiful Vines and plant them in such 
positionsas the illustration depicts. An interest 
that we can get in no other way will be added 
to the garden at all seasons by their use. 

Biota.—I have in ray garden a very fine Biota Melden- 
sin, whose circuit where its branches touch the ground is 
upwards of 60 feet, and is really too large for my garden : 
its height is not less than 35 feet. Can I reduce its circuit 
by about 1 foot without reducing its verdure, with which 
it is clothed to the Grass?—S.-ox-A. 


TREES AND SHRUB8, 


VINES AS CLIMBERS. 

One lovely family of climbing plants is little 
thought of in gardens—the Vine. None is more 
familiar because grown for its luscious fruit, but 
it is in the garden, rambling over arches, hiding 
ugly corners and festooning pillars, as in the 
R H.S. Gardens at Chiswick, that we want to 
see this graceful creeper. The accompanying 
illustration shows its beauty as a climber, its 
noble foliage and its charming grace. A Vine 
leaf is more beautiful in itself than any leaf ; 
then we get the flowing tendrils, the clusters of 
fruit, pleasing if they never colour in our cold 
clime, and the glorious leaf tints of autumn. 

We all know the richness of a vinery in 
autumn, the ruddy crimson, bronzy-purple, and 
scarlet leaves, mingled together or seen separ¬ 
ately, showing a wealth of colour richer and 
more lustrous than a houseful of flowers. Yet 
with such resplendent colouring the Vine gives 
place to the Virginian Creeper and many other 
common things that one tires of from their con- 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Pot-Roses for early forcing that were repotted in 
July will now be covered with a number of very 
6 mall flower-buds. If these are removed to the 
shelter of a greenhouse in which a genial heat is 
maintained such buds will develop into good, 
useful flowers, as will also many others not yet 
appearing. The Chinese or Monthly Roses and 
a number of the thin Tea Roses, such as G. 
Nabonnand,Safrano, Mme. Falcot, Enchantress, 
Papa G on tier, etc., are well adapted for this 
purpose. 

Roses in tots for cool greenhouse should 
now be repotted. Turn out the plants and 
examine their roots. If they are abundant 
around the crocks the plants will require repot¬ 
ting. Should, however, they be deficient in 
roots, do not repot, but clear the drainage of 
soil, and give a top-dressing of loam and one- 
year-old cow-manure, the latter well rubbed up 
before mixing. When repotting Roses a 
moderate shift should be given. Well wash the 
pots in readiness and also the crocks. l>o not 
use either until dry. Put one large crock over 
the hole, then some of medium size, and dually 
some of a smaller size. The depth of crocks 
must be regulated by size of pots, but usually 
amateurs err on the side of too few instead of 
too many. On to the crocks a layer of spent hot¬ 
bed manure is placed, then all is ready to 
receive the prepared ball of earth. The plants 
to be repotted should be well watered a day or 
two prior to the operation. Turn the plant out 
carefully, lay ball on bench, and carefully 
remove the crocks. Pick out with a pointed 
stick some of the old soil, and with the hands 
rub off the surface soil and the edges. Then 
take a pointed stick and gently prod the ball to 
release the outer crust of soil. If this be done 


Propagating Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

These, that a few years back seemed likely to 
be eclipsed by Begonias and other showy flowers, 
have regained all their lost ground, and are now 
in greater demand than ever. The reason is not 
far to seek, as they will grow and flower freely 
in soils or situations where Begonias could not 
live. The colours, too, are so brilliant that 
they produce a better effect. To meet the 


release the outer crust of soil, 
with the hands many valuable rootlets are 
rubbed off. Now take the ball in both hands 
and give a good shaking ; it is then ready 
for placing into the clean pot. Wheu potted 
stand the plants upon a bed of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or ashes, and keep them outdoors 
until frost threatens. Sometimes we have 
a sharp frost in the middle of October, and the 
wood of Tea Roses is liable to iujury unless 
protected. Beyond this it is better to keep the 
plants as cool as possible until pruning time, 
which is usually in January. The best compost 
for Roses is fibrous loam two parts, well-decayed 
manure (preferably one-year cow-manure) one 
part, a 5-iuch potful each of Icthemic guano 
or some good artificial manure and powdered 
charcoal to every barrowful of soil. If weather 
continues dry after potting give the plants a 
watering with a rose-can and repeat in about a 
week. A syringing overhead every morning is 
very beneficial, especially to large plants. 
Nurserymen usually have on sale a fine stock of 
Tea Roses in 5-inch pots. These, if procured 
now and repotted into 7-inch pots, make 
excellent stuff to grow on, and the expense of 
heavy carriage in large plants is saved. When 
preparing the compost save enough in a dry, 
airy shea to pot up some plants from the open 
ground the third week in October. 

Climbing Roses on walls and pergolas 


Hardy Vines. 


slant repetition. Ampelopsis and Vitisare now 
amalgamated, but there is more beauty in the 
true Vine than in the Ampelopsis, especially 
those ragged rampant kinds whose foliage dies 
off without a sparkle of autumn colouring. For 
autumn colouring the Californian Vino (V. 
ealifomica) is unique, its leafage changing to 
deepest crimson, and the Northern Fox Grape 
(V. Labrusca) is familiar by name in this choice 
family. Then we get beauty in some form in 
the Southern Fox Grape (Vitis vulpinaj and 
superb leaf colouring in Vitis Coignetue, which 
is one of the newest additions. It has teen 
exhibited a few times, and on each occasion its 
beauty has compelled admiration. If we were 
allowed only one N ine we should select this for 
its handsomo broad foliage, which changes to 
brilliant crimson ere it falls, and creates a 


demand, propagation nearly all the year round 
is necessary, and when artificial heat is avail¬ 
able this can be done, but where they are to be 
wintered in almost cold houses they must be 
well rooted before the short, dark days come 
on, or a very large percentage will damp off. 
As a rule, all cuttings should be in their pots or 
boxes before August is out, for if left until 
September there is not time for sufficient roots 
to be formed. The best plan will be to lift the 
old plants before frost touches them, and 
after picking off the old leaves, pack them 
closely together in pots or boxes, and keep 
them dry through the winter. Directly the 
days begin to lengthen, and more heat and 
moisture can bo given to them, they will 
commence to grow, and every top shoot will 
make a good cutting, which in gentle heat 
will root very quickly, and make a good 
plant by May. All the Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved kinds are very easily managed, but the 
tricolor and broDze-leaved sorts need more heat 
and attention. These should be placed singly 
in very small pots and more silver-sand placed 
round the cutting, and only watered when abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep them from shrivelling, 
as they are much more liable to damping off 
than the green leaved kinds.—J. G., Gosport. 
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cuttings from established plants. The cutting 
should lie from 6 inches to 8 inches long, and, if 
possible, have a piece of the last year’s wood 
attached, which is called a heel. Cut this over | 
with a sharp knife, but do not remove any of 
the growth Duds on the shoot. Nearly all Roses 
w.ll root readily if well ripened growth be 
selected. I do not advise anyone to insert many 
of the Tea-scented tribe, excepting a few hardy 
kinds, such as Gloirede Dijon, Homere, and the 
1 i ke. The Teas strike better under glass in May, 
June, or July. Plenty of cuttings of Drier 
from the hedges should be planted. They 
make splendid stocks for budding upon. Cut¬ 
tings of Crimson Rambler may be used for 
budding, as may also those of the old-fashioned 
Rosea, Seven Sisters, and others. As the cut¬ 
tings are made, heel them in under a hedge until 
enough are made to plant. I prefer a plot of 
land partially shaded, but if this is not possible, 


they md,y be transplanted, of course planting 
them more shallow. 

Stocks that have been budded must now be 
untied, if not already done. Where Ratria is 
used for budding, the dwarf stocks need not be 
untied, for the earth that one moulds them up 
with will rot it off by the spring. If, however, 
one has time to examine the buds to see that 
they are all right, it is advisable to do so, then 
should there be any failures they may be filled 
up. If this is done return the earth as a winter 
protection. 

Autitunal Rosf.s are always valued. Where 
such are not plentiful in gardens an oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to visit some good 
nursery and see for oneself which are freest in 
autumn. It does not always do to take the list 
from young plants growing in nurseries, for they 
are not like established plants. Plenty of the 
glorious La France tribe should abound as well 


Viti* arizoniea. (See “ Vines as Climbers,” p. 372.) 


Vitis seriana-folia. (See page 


a fully exposed bed will do. If practicable, 
plant the cuttings in l)eds about 5 feet wide. 
Dig the ground 2 feet deep. No manure is 
necessary, nor, indeed, advisable. If soil is heavy, 
thoroughly incorporate some burnt earth, sand, 
or road-scrapings. When about a foot wide of 
the soil is dug up, take a spade and make a 
niche as deep as the spade. Fill this up with 
sand—seaside sand will do if well washed. 
Road-drift is good if no granite is used on the 
roads. Take the cuttings and push them well 
down into the sand, so that about 2 inches of 
their ends remain out. Then with the foot 
press the soil well up to the cuttings, and pro¬ 
ceed to dig up some more soil. The rows should 
hi about 8 inches apart, and the cuttings about 
3 inches apart in the rows. Should soil be dry, 
water the cuttings after planting. The soil 
between the rows must be kept loose, and if 
frost later on lifts the cuttings push them down 
at the first favourable opportunity. About 
eighteen months after ipaerting the eut|ings 
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indenting the cuttings 
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as the lovely Chinese, Polyantha9, Teas, and 
Hybrid Teas of the G. Nabonnand and Marie 
d’Orleans type. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Climbing Niphetos Rose.— 

Will you kindly tell me how I should treat m s v Niphetos 
Rose ? It was planted last autumn in tfood soil in border 
of cold greenhouse. I was told not to prune it, and it has 
covered the wall w ith lonjr, straggling shoots, and has not 
flowered. A great many of the leaves have fallen off, but 
it ha 9 not been touched by blight or green-fly. The roots 
are in a shady corner of the house. Please tell me if I may 
prune it now before the winter, and how should I treat it 
generally v — Bess. 

[You have now secured just what was wanted 
to enable you to obtain plenty of blossom next 
season. If you prune back the growths it has 
made this summer you will secure no blossom 
next year. The best plan will bo to take the 
plant down from the wall, then proceed to 
spread out the growths in a fan shape. If they 
are superabundant you can cut clean away a 


few. Begin by placing the lower branches 
quite horizontal. Keep thorn about 6 inches or 
8 inches apart. The extreme points may be 
advantageously removed at onc<3. The border 
should not now be watered to any great extent, 
the object being to ripen off tile gl-oiVths, which 
they will not do if roots arfe kept too active. 
By keeping the house as cool as you can until 
early in the new year, the plant will start into 
new growths with greater success, and you 
should get plenty of flowers, especially from 
those growths bent mostly horizontal. After 
flowering next spring cut back the shoots to 
within 3 feet or so of their base in order to 
encourage new wood for the next season’s crop. 
The border should be kept almost dry in the 
early days of the new year, but as soon as the 
new shoots are about an inch in length, then a 
good soaking with plain water should he given. 
After that try to adopt the happy medium, 
neither giving too much 
water nor allowing the 
border to become too 
dry. When flower-buds 
are seen and foliage is 
plentiful, then will Roses 
need plenty of water at 
the root, with liquid- 
manure about twice a 
week. ] 

Orange fungus on 
Rose. — In a reply 
given to a query as to 
“ Orange-fungus on Rose 
leaves,” it is stated that 
“ there is no known 
remedy for it.” This is 
not the case. The red 
or Orange-rust on Rose 
leaves (l Yagmidium sub- 
rorticum) may be com¬ 
batted in the following 
manner and for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons. The 
fungus is one that takes 
three forms before the 
cycle of its existence is 
complete. It appears 
first on the leaves in 
orange powdery patches. 
These become darker, 
owing to the formation 
of the second kind of 
i pores, which are dark 
brown, and the third 
kind are produced later 
and form small black 
dots on the under sides 
of the leaves. In this 
state the fungus passes 
the winter, the spores 
from these black dotB in¬ 
fecting the young leaves 
the following spring. 
Therefore it is very 
essential when the leaves 
fall in the autumn that 
they should be collected 
and burnt, and plants 
that have been attacked 
should be thoroughly 
wetted with 2 oz. of 
sulphate of copi>er dis- 
72.) solved in 3 gallons of 

water in the spring be¬ 
fore the buds open. If 
the disease still shows itself, spray with weak 
Bordeaux-mixture and pick off the infected 
leaves.—G. S. S. 

The Prairie Rose (Rosa setigera).— 1 There 
I is a special value pertaining to the plant that in 
its flowering it is either before or after the 
majority of its fellow’s, and the charming climb¬ 
ing or Prairie Rose, as it is called, can certainly 
claim to be much later than the bulk of the 
single Roses. Usually, in southern gardens, 
the flowering of the single Rose in its varying 
forms is over by the middle of July, and oi 
some sorts, of course, much earlier even than 
this. It comes, therefore, as a pleasant and re¬ 
freshing surprise to meet this lovely plant in its 
fullest beauty in the first week in August. 
Several fine examples, spreading long rods right 
and left of the current season's growth, at once 
stamp it as a most vigorous kind. ^ A Bingle 
head contains 30 or 40 blossoms. Not merely 
in the remarkable display—for the fence w r as 
rchly 1 nded wiHi flowers—but in the varying 
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character of the blossoms is the plant note¬ 
worthy. In the opening buds the colour is 
deep rose, this presently becoming rosy-peach, 
again passing to rosy-lilac, and assuming a 
whitish tint with age. The flowers are so 
numerous that all these varying tones may be 
seen in a single head of bloom. It is scarcely 
possible that the merits of this North American 
species, or even the fact of its late flowering, 
can be well known, otherwise its occurrence in 
gardens would be more frequent than at pre¬ 
sent. Screens, fences, pergolas, and the like 
may all be beautified by the addition of a few 
plants of this fine climber.—E. .T., in Field. 


PBRNS. 

SOWING FERN SPORES. 

If spores are sown during the autumn a good 
supply of seedlings for early spring work is en¬ 
sured. Although Fern spores may be sown at 
any season and good results obtained, it is from 
those sown either early in the spring or during 
the autumn that success is best obtained. It is 
during the summer and autumn that epores 
should be collected, for those matured during 
bright, sunny weather invariably prove more 
prolific than those produced during the dull, 
damp winter months. In preparing the pots 
for the spores the chief thing is to get some 

?;ood yellow loam, which should be quite free 
rom worms and other insects, also from seeds 
of any weeds. Five-inch pots aie the best size 
to use. They may be filled firmly to within 
about an inch of the rims. No drainage is 
necessary ; in fact, it is better not to use any, 
as the most important point is to keep a regular 
moisture. Filling the pots with loam and stand¬ 
ing in saucers of water will ensure this. After 
the pots are filled they should be well' soaked, 
and then surfaced over with powdered charcoal 
and crock-dust. 

After the surface has been damped the 
spores may be sown. If the spores have been 
saved with care, the slightest dusting over 
will ensure a good crop, but when sown too 
thickly they choke each other. If a number 
of sorts are to be sown at the same time, 
the pots for each should be removed from 
the others to avoid the spores spreading. 
After the spores are sown, the pots may be 
placed in a shady position and covered with 
glass. Although the direct rays of the sun 
must be avoided, light is essential. Failure 
often occurs through keeping the pots in a dark, 
heavily-shaded position. The glasses should be 
removed and the condensed moisture wiped off 
before the globules have got large enough to 
drop off on to the surface of the pots. No sur¬ 
face watering should be given after the spores 
are sown, but the laucers may be filled up from 
time to time as they require it. It is not 
necessary to keep them constantly full; in 
fact, it is better not to do so, or the soil may 
become too wet. The soil must never be 
allowed to get quite dry. As soon as the pots 
are well covered with the young seedlings, they 
may be taken off' in small patches and pricked 
off into pots or boxes which have been prepared 
with a surfacing of more suitable soil for the 
young seedlings to root into. These will require 
dividing again about the time the first tiny 
f ronds appear. 


Adlantums unhealthy (Newcastle).— 
The fronds of Maiden-hair Fern sent are very 
small, and the plants, evidently, are in feeble 
health. Some cultivators are much too fond of 
pulling to pieces and repotting their plants. If 
it is desirable that the stock be rapidly in¬ 
creased, then dividing and repotting just when 
active growth commences in February or March 
are right enough, but there ought to be no over¬ 
potting. The finest plants, or those which pro¬ 
duce the greatest number of extra good fronds, 
are those which are not repotted very often, 
every second or third year being quite often 
enough to shift the plants. When the pots are 
well filled with roots, soot-water or other only 
moderately strong liquid-manure should b© 
given frequently, and dryness at the roots 
should not be tolerated at any time while the 
fronds are green. Excessive shade is not desir¬ 
able, as this unduly weakens the fronds. Never 
resort to overhead syringing, and do not cut 
many fronds from feeble plante. 
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INDOOR NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Aspidistras.— Will you kindly inform 
me through your valuable paper when fa the proper time 
of year to part and repot Aspidistras, and what composi¬ 
tion should be used for them ?— A. C. 

[The best time to divide and repot Aspidistras is during 
the spring, preferably the month of April; and a very 
suitable soil is two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould or 
peat, and a little silver sand. See Gardening Illi htrated 
for September 8, page 367.1 

Crinum and Hippeastrum.-I have two large 
bulbs—one, the Crinuiu species, the other, Hippeastrum 
procerum. Would vou kindly give me particulars as to 
their treatment, ana what heat they require?—V. V. X. 

[There are so many Crinums, some hardy, 
some greenhouse, while the majority need 
stove treatment, that without knowing to which 
class yours belongs it is difficult to advise. If a 
stove kind, this and the Hippeastrum procerum 
will succeed under similar conditions—that is 
to say, they need a potting compost of two- 
thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould or peat, and 
a little rough sand. During the summer they 
require a regular supply of water, but in the 
winter the soil may be kept almost dry. If 
your Crinum is one of the deciduous kinds with 
a solid bulb it will pass through the entire 
winter without water, but the Hippeastrum, 
being less fleshy, must be kept slightly moist. 
They need during the winter a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 5a degs., but in the height of 
summer fire-heat is not necessary for their well 
doing. ] 

Deutzia gracilid (A. E. O.). — This 
pretty plant is most successfully forced for 
early work in those instances where the stools 
are well established in the pots. If your plants 
are not so established, the next best thing will 
be to secure some stock at the end of the 
present month and pot them at once, employing 
pots that will just take the plants nicely and 
admit of i-inch of soil all round. In other 
words, the plants more quickly respond to the 
forcing when only a moderate space has to fce 
charged with roots. When potted, keep a 
month in a cold pit or frame, watering as the 
plants require, after which time introduce to 
the greenhouse, and subsequently, as the 
bloom-bud 8 appear, to a warmer place. On no 
account give the plants a warmer medium than 
a greenhouse till the flower-buds are seen to be 
advancing, as freshly-potted plants thus early 
forced have a tendency t> go blind, hence the 
need for well-established plants and good 
matured growth. A moist condition of the 
atmosphere is an essential to success during the 
forcing period, but overhead moisture Bhouldbe 
discontinued just prior to the opening of the 
flowers. 

Deutzias not blooming.— Can you suggest any 
reason for Deutzia plants in pots coming into bud and then 
going off before the flowers properly develop? That is the 
way mme did last spring. They are young plants, three 
in an 8-inch pot. Would they be better each in a separate 
pot? I have hod them outdoors in their pots all the 
summer, and the leaves look withered and brown. Should 
the old shoots now be cut back to allow of new iioots 
springing ? How long may the plants and other things, 
such as Arum Lilies, Ire safely left outside? We have 
slight frosts here nearly every night now.—M. 8. D. 

[Deutzia gracilis, when grown under glass, is 
very liable to lose its flowers in the way 
described. Plants that are lifted from the 
open ground in the autumn, potted, and taken 
under glass, are particularly liable to drop their 
buds, while a check of any kind acts just in the 
same manner. When established in pots they 
seldom give trouble in this respect unless they 
are allowed to get too dry at the roots or 
experience some other check. It is much too 
late now to cut back the old shoots, as that 
would destroy the prospect of flowers next 
spring. Deutzias that have been forced or 
flowered in the greenhouse should be gradually 
hardened off, so that when all danger from 
spring frosts is over they may be stood out-of- 
doors. At that time any old and exhausted 
wood should be cut out, in order to allow of the 
development of young and vigorous shoots, 
while the plants may be potted if required. On 
this point, however, it may be borne in mind 
that they will stand for years in the same pots 
and flower well each season, provided they are 
occasionally watered with liquid-manure during 
the growing period. Arum Lilies and such 
plants should, in your district, be taken under 
glass or otherwise protected quite by the middle 
of September. ] 

Propagating Gaillardias (OaUlardia). 
—Gaillardias are readily increased by means of 
the root fibres, the process known as “ root cut¬ 


tings.” The method consists of lifting a plant 
in November or later (not before), and selecting 
any of the root pieces that are as large as Barley 
straw or rather more. The very largest are too 
old and wiry, the very small ones too fleshy and 
weak. These roots are cut into short lengths 
an inch or more, taking care always to keep 
the uppermost end uppermost all the time. If 
these roots are cut into equal lengths, they will 
be more easily dealt with afterwards. They are 
inserted in this way : Fill a 6 inch pot so full of 
soil that the root pieces as made can stand 
erect round the interior of the pot and just 
leave the apex of the root cutting bare at the 
rim of the pot. Place the roots in position, and 
fill in the centre with very sandy soil. Keep 
the roots a little distance apart, though as many 
as 50 can be placed in the above pots. Give a 
good watering and place in the greenhouse, as 
a little warmth is always helpful to quick 
growth. Given warmth, small growth Duds 
appear on the sides on tips of the roots in a few 
weeks, and when a little more growth has been 
made the youngsters may be treated after the 
manner of good seedlings. Do not be in any 
great hurry to pot them, as fresh roots have to 
form below as well as buds above. Quite a 
large number of hardy plants can be increased 
in thiB way ; but it is, of course, most helpful 
where other means faiL In the case of Gail¬ 
lardias it is only of real service in the case of a 
variety of exceptional merit. These plants are 
so readily increased by seeds, and it would 
scarcely prove remunerative in a general way to 
adopt the above method. Unless your plants 
are of exceptional merit, we consider that seed¬ 
lings would be much the best plan, the other re¬ 
quiring a good deal of time and care to grow 
them into plants. 

Management of Oleander.—I have a white 
Oleander just done flowering in the window. Will you 
kindly tell me how I should prune it, and how to treat it 
during the winter? I have no greenhouse. It has flowered 
profusely on three shoots proceeding from the top of a long 
stalk. —F. S. 

[The less pruning an Oleander receives the 
better it will flower, and if yours is cut back it 
is not at all likely that you will have any 
blossoms next year. Your better way will ble 
to leave it untouched, except that the slender 
shoots may be supported by a neat stake. The 
Oleander just needs protection from frost, and 
at this season it should be in a light, airy 
position, as under such conditions the wood wiil 
be thoroughly ripened and the foundation laid 
for next year’s display of bloom.] 

Management of Lilies.—I have been growing the 
following Lilies in pots. All have bloomed remarkably 
well. I potted all in peat and leaf-mould, well sprinkled 
with sand. I have never grown LilieB before, ana do not 
know how to treat the bulbs to ensure good results next 
year. They are auratum (4. 7, and 9 big blooms), macran- 
thum (1 and 2 do.), iongiflorutn (5 and 7), longiflorum 
giganteum (7), Browni (l massive bloom). I grew them in 
a greenhouse.—E. D. B. 

[Your Lilies may be placed out-of-doors and 
watered as before till the leaves turn yellow, 
when the supply must be diminished, but at no 
time must they be parched up. Then when the 
flower-stems are quite dead repot them. If the 
roots are in good condition pots 1 inch or even 
2 inches wider may be used. They should be 
stood out-of-doors for a time in a sheltered 
spot, under which treatment the roots will soon 
take possession of the new soil. Then when 
frost set9 in remove them to an ordinary garden 
frame or to the greenhouse. As soon as they 
commence to grow see that they have as much 
light and air as is possible. You will find that 
as a rule those kept over from the preceding 
year flower somewhat earlier than freshly-im¬ 
ported bulbs] 

Propagating Fuchsias and Pelargoniums. 

—I see in a recent number of Gardening Ilh htkatkd a 
reply on the wintering of Fuchsias. Will you kindly give 
me a few instructions as to striking the cuttings, and also, 
if I am not troubling you too much, as to the striking of 
Pelargoniums, and the best time ?—W T . P. 

[Fuchsias may be readily struck from cuttings 
any time during the growing season, but they 
are principally propagated in the spring. The 
cuttings should consist of the young shoots 
taken oft' at a length of about 3 inches, and 
inserted into pots of SAndy soil. Prepare the 
pots by putting in a few broken crocks for 
drainage, then fill up with a mixture of loam, 
peat, or leaf-mould, and silver-sand in about 
equal parts. Press this moderately firm, dibble 
the cuttings therein, water with a rose suffi¬ 
ciently to thoroughly settle the soil, and then 
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place in a small propagating case; or, failing 
this, cover the cuttings with a bell-glass or 
hand-light, while without any of these a first- 
rate substitute can bo formed by taking a box 
of sufficient depth to stand the pots of cuttings 
(but not too deep), and covering it with a pane 
of class. If you have a greenhouse they will 
strike well therein, while in a window very 
little difficulty will be experienced. Pelargo¬ 
niums of the Show and Decorative class are 
propagated by cuttings taken when the old 
plants are cut down after flowering. This is 
generally about midsummer or sometimes a 
little later. The sturdy shoots make the best 
cuttings, which should be about .‘1 inches long. 
Prepare the pots as for the Fuchsias, except 
that a little more loam must be mixed with the 
soil. They may then be stood out-of-doors or 
on the stage of a greenhouse near the glass. So 
treated they will strike in about a month, 
perhaps a little more, when they must be 


V ABOUT THE FIRE HEAP. 

The fire-heap hardly enters into the economy of 
small gardens, but where the space under culti¬ 
vation amounts to half an acre and upwards, it 
j is worth while to give some thought to the best 
! means of disposing of the vegetable refuse, which 
goes on accumulating from the time the ever¬ 
greens begin to shed their leaves in early spring 
until the season's crops are won and the winds 
and rains of autumn have denuded the garden 
of the greater part of its greenery. It is a 
common practice in some gardens to start a fire- 
heap in early summer and to keep it going. 
Where cows, pigs, or poultry are kept the pro¬ 
fitable use of a good deal of the garden refuse is 
a matter of course. But there is much that 
cannot be utilised in this way, and here the 
fire-heap comes in. One may grant its tidiness, 
but it is a wasteful business in more ways than 
one ; devoid, too, of that science which, especi- 


Parsley-leaved Vine (VitiB vinifer* var. laciniosa). (See page 372.) 


Vitis riparia. (See page 372.) 


is the most expensive to buy (we have it in 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia). 
These bodies are appropriated from the soil in 
very different proportions by different crops ; 
hence it is possible to grow two or more suitable 
crops on the same plot of ground without any 
addition of manure. This is an old-established 
fact which has received application in the 
“ rotation ” of farm crops. But every gardener 
knows that the same crop cannot be successfully 
grown on the same plot from year to year with¬ 
out theaddition of suitable fertilisers. A certain 
essential condition of the soil must be main¬ 
tained, and a crop which requires potash will 
turn up its nose at phosphates and utterly 
disdain the daintiest preparation of nitrogen, 
unless the essential potash be forthcoming. It 
is now possible to gather together the loose ends 
of the argument. If garden refuse be burned, 
the valuable nitrogen is lost to us. It passes 
oft as gas. The potash, phosphates, lime, etc., 
remain in the ashes. If these ashes 
are removed while fresh and dry, 
and are put under cover, they will 
retain their value for any length 
of time. They are excellent as a 
dressing for all root crops, and 
are almost a specific for Rasp¬ 
berries and Strawberries. But a 
single shower of rain washes out 
the potash (which exists chiefly 
in the soluble forms of carbonate 
and sulphate) and leaves the ashes 
hardly worth the saving. 

Is the fire-heap then to be 
altogether abolished ? By no 
means. But let us have two 
heaps—a fire-heap and a rot-heap. 
Use the fire-heap as a sanitary 
destructor. Let all tainted and 
diseased material go there. Make 
it the recipient of all infected 
vegetation. Let all rou^h stalk i 
and hard clippings bo dealt with 
there, but with due reverence pre¬ 
serve the ashes of the departed. 
Send to the rot-heap all clean, 
healthy waste. Liy it up, if pos¬ 
sible, against a dry bank or wall 
outside the garden. At the end of 
the season cover it with a few 
sods to turn the rain. Turn it 
over once or twice during the next 
year, and it will form a store of 
vegetable mould which has cost 
little or nothing, which still retains 
a largo proportion of its valuable 
nitrogen, potash, phosphates, etc. 
If a dry, sandy soil is to bo made 
more retentive of moisture—to bo 
made, in fact, more fertile—this is 
the proper material for the pur¬ 
pose. If a dull, heavy clay needs 
fibre and temper, tho?e qualities 
so essential to kindly working, 
nothing better can be found ; nor 
will it come amiss to the most 
highly-cultivated patch in the gar¬ 
den. Thus with our fire-heap as 
a cleanrer and our rot-heap as a 
savings - bank, we are doing our 
best to reap the benefit of that 
good old precept, “ Do well to 
your land, and your land will do 
well to you.” W. P. K. S. 


potted singly into 3 inch pots, and in these they 
will pass the winter. If repotted early in the 
spring they will then make rapid progress. 
Cuttings of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved section of 
Pelargoniums, which are more commonly spoken 
of as Geraniums, will strike readily enough 
under the same treatment any time from spring 
till early autumn.] 


"The English Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised, with full descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8vo, Vis. ; post free*l. r >*. 6d. 

The same, in t tols ., half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation , one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

"Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to th» 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
—J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 
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ally in gardening, should always go hand in 
hand with practice. Since all that is won from 
a garden depends upon the removal by the 
growing plants of certain constituents of the 
soil, it becomes clear that, in order to maintain 
the fertility of that soil, a strict debtor and 
creditor account must be kept, and the plant- 
food which is used by any given crop must be 
restored in one form or other. Soils differ 
largely in fertility, but there is no getting away 
from this great truth, that if a soil is to pre¬ 
serve its producing power it must be fed to the 
same extent to which it is drawn upon. 

Without going into the scientific aspect of 
the subject to an extent which might prove 
tedious to the general reader, it may be pointed 
out that exact investigation has abundantly 
proved the absolute necessity of certain sub¬ 
stances to healthy vegetation. Of these 
nitrogen, potash, phosphates, lime, magnesia, 
are the most prominent. Of these also the first 


THE FIRST GARDEN THAT I MADE. 

When looking about for a home I always 
looked first at the surrounding ground, with 
a view to what could be made of it as a 
garden. My idea was that a few pounds more 
or less could always alter awkwardly arranged 
brickwork, but that unless the ground was there 
to begin with, and with reasonable surroundings, 
no reasonable sum of money would provide a 
garden. 

I was lucky in my first house. There was the 
round and there were Roses, Clematises, 
asmines, a white and two yellow (the summer 
and autumn-flowering), against the house, and 
Laburnums, Pink Thorns, Mountain Ash, and 
Yew trees round the edge of the Grass, and a 
magnificent Willow growing in the fence. There 
was a nice piece of kitchen garden, with Apple 
and Pear-trees, and a largo Cherry-tree and 
Gooseberries and Currants, yet the house was 
quite a small one, and the garden only about 
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50 yards square. Unfortunately, the garden 
had been neglected for two years, ana just 
before my taking it had been put in the 
hands of a jobbing gardener, who had been 
told to tidy up the place, and “tidied 
it up” he had. I subsequently found that 
amongst other things he had ruthlessly cut 
down, was a Wistaria against the house. 
Former tenantB I found had been accustomed 
to get rid of the ashes by spreading them about 
the garden, and especially under the Laburnum, 
Acacia, and Hawthorn - trees. There had 
evidently been a shrubbery once, but the trees 
had outgrown the shrubs. I bethought myself 
to get a nice shady piece of walk right against 
the boundary hedge on the south-west side 
under these trees, but leaving just enough room 
— about a foot—to plant Ferns against the 
boundary hedge. I accordingly laid out a path, 
and having plenty of other creepers on the 
house, I next carefully peeled off a substantial 
growth of Ivy from the house, and laid it 
H it on the ground on the inside of my path. 

11y careful watering and by reason of the Ivy 
being in the shade, it never flagged, and at once 
formed a refreshing and evergreen covering for 
the ash-bestrewn soil of what hail been the 
shrubbery. Along the boundary hedge I planted 
Ferns—Athyrium Filix-mas, A. Filix-fa*mina, 
Lastrea dilatata, Ncolopendrium vulgare, and 
Poly podium vulgare in quantity. Some of these 
I got in Devonshire, others came from Scotland, 
Wales, and Herefordshire, where I had oppor¬ 
tunities of collecting them. Running at right 
angles to the boundary fence on the south was a 
boundary wall. On this I added to the Ivy 
already there, and trained some Laurels that I 
found there against it, so as to help to cover it. 
Before the end of the second year there was very 
little to be seen of the wall. My walk ran 
along the south-western hedge and half-way 
along the southern boundary wall, and at the 
angle I brought the path on a curve, leaving a 
fair space to have a seat in the corner. I planted 
Ferns also amongst the Ivy I had laid down, and 
then on the inside edge of the shaded part I 
planted a quantity of wild Primroses, and well 
they repaid me for the trouble I took with them. 
The ground being so poor I regularly every year 
carefully collected all the fallen leaves on to the 
shady piece of ground and round the Primroses 
and Ferns, and by process of decay and the 
action of the worms the barren ash tip was 
greatly improved, the Prickly Shield Ferns 
helping to keep up an evergreen effect till cut 
down. The Primroses began very early and 
lasted till very late, owing to the shady 
situation. 

The trees gave me continual employment for 
some time, and for two years I had no occasion 
to buy Pea-sticks. They were much overgrown 
and required careful pruning and tying back. 

I am often struck with the little care that is 
generally given to utilising the growth of trees, 
shrubs, and plants in a garden. A plant in a 
greenhouse is carefully tied out, and the 
gardener is justly proud of having arranged that 
every bit of growth anil every bloom are made 
the most of. But how differently trees, shrubs, 
and plants in a garden are generally treated. 
The only attempt to control the growth is 
limited to cutting off a branch or shoot that 
Appears to be a little out of place or to a general 
shearing. It takes time, I know, but surely the 
outdoor specimen which is to hut for years is 
worth attention, as much as the indoor one 
which, it may be, is trained for a very evanes¬ 
cent effect. However, in my little garden, by 
careful treatment, I obtained an effect which I 
think was well worth the trouble, without in 
any way interfering with the natural appearance 
of the trees. 

I did not hesitate to top one large pink 
Hawthorn, to give space for the Yew and 
another pink Hawthorn to show themselves to 
the best advantage, and the topped one was made 
to support a luxuriant growth of Ivy. Between 
the fringe of the woodland and the house there 
was a lawn, and between the east end of the 
lawn and the other part of the garden there was 
a Privet hedge. I tried to prune this hedge 
into form, but, finding that was a failure, 1 took 
it away and carried iny lawn down to the path 
against the kitchen garden, leaving on the turf 
three or four standard Pear-trees, which, though 
not what I would have chosen, helped to break 
up the garden a little. In the Grass along the 
path I planted half-standard Roses, and sowed 


annuals round the Rose-trees. Half-standards 
growing well I think are distinctly ornamental, 
and give character to a garden, but they must 
not be overdone. 

The plants left in the garden by the former 
tenants were very few. I think they were 
almost limited to a small clump of blue Flags 
and a common Paeonv. This Flag did not bloom 
the first two years, but the third year it had a 
splendid lot of bloom. 

Every year my garden increased in interest 
and variety of plants, mostly given by kind 
neighbours, and my knowledge of gardening 
increased likewise, taught by the best of 
masters—“ experience.” C. L. A. 


STAKING SWEET PEAS. 

I have read in your columns how Sweet Peas 
should be grown, but I see no mention of a plan 
that I have adopted the last four years. 
Before I tried this I followed the advice 
Mr. Crane gives about supports, and though I 
had fair Sweet Peas, yet until I adopted my 
present plan I had a lot of trouble and disap¬ 
pointment. The staking of Sweet Peas always 
detracted from the appearance; besides, no 
stakes were tall enough, and the haulm always 
fell over. My plan is this: I erected posts, 
each about 8 feet long, at a distance of 10 feet 
apart—2 -feet were in the ground ami (1 feet 
above ground—and got netting a yard high anti 
placed two breadths on to the stakes. It will 
take some care and trouble to have the wire 
taut—there must be no slackness. You can 
make the length to suit your needs. Previous 
to using stakes I had the ground well dug and 
manure placed in the bottom. I transplanted 
the Peas about 10 inches apart, and on both 
sides of the wire netting. As the haulm grew 
I helped the tendrils in through the meshes, 
thus giving any stragglers no room for falling. 
When I found the Sweet Peas getting very 
thick 1 got matting and tied some stems loosely 
to the wire. This helped others that were 
clinging to it. In the height of the season I had 
the wire so covered with Sweet Peas that it 
was scarcely visible. I thought 6 feet would be 
high enough, but my Peas grew to 9 feet or 
10 feet high, and as a consequence the haulm 
fell over. If anyone, therefore, is thinking of 
adopting my plan I would recommend three 
breadths of wire netting. Wm. Dour: las. 

Killed go, Londonderry. 


CARNATIONS IN PAPER COLLARS. 

The methods adopted by exhibitors of Carna¬ 
tions of showing the flowers are mostly very 
poor and formal, tending to detract from the 
beauty of the flower. The most ridiculous of 
all is that of showing Carnations with paper 
collars round their necks. We visited the 
recent Carnation show, and found quite half of 
the flowers set up in this way. A society that 
permits, in fact encourages, this does nothing to 
benefit Carnation growers at large. In its full 
force of colour in the garden the Carnation is 
ahead of the Rose if one grows the fine self 
kinds in bold masses, but no one would dream 
of this or form the slightest idea of its value as 
a garden flower from visiting the London 
Carnation show. One of a flower's charms is its 
individuality, but the florist allows none of this. 
He has a fixed ideal in his own mind to which 
the flower must conform, and whether he is 
showing twelve or twenty-four or any number 
of kinds, he puts each one in a paper collar, and 
with his tweezers proceeds to manipulate the 
flower, laying out the petals one by one till he 
has made the flower come os near as possible to 
his self-created standard of supposed perfec- ! 
tion. There is no secrecy or attempt to disguise 
the fact, for one has only to go to the show 
during the early morning hours to see the thing 
performed. The florist tries to justify the 
practice by claiming that it better displays the 
markings on the petals of the flaked and bizarre 
kinds. It is wrong, however, to give these 
undue prominence, as the important kinds are 
the seifs. These, too, though they have no 
stripes, whatever their colour, whether red, 
rose, white, or purple, all are enclosed in the 
inevitable white collar and set out on green 
boards. If flowers are shown, the least we may 
ask is to see them as they grow, and then we 
can judge them rightly. 


AN ESSEX GARDEN. 


The English winter described by Lord Byron 
as ending in July to begin again in August was 
justifying the description by the cold gale of the 
3rd August, when I betook me from the wood¬ 
lands of the country south of London into the 
Essex country, there to find everything fresh 
and green so soon after the'great heats. What 
causes the difference between the burnt up 
gardens of Sussex and Surrey and this Essex 

Sarden land ? It can surely only be the open, 
ark, friable soil, that gives the trees their deep 
verdure, the hardy plants their handsome 
growth, the turf its fine texture and good colour. 
In the fashionable flight to the country south of 
London garden lovers do not always know that 
they are turning their backs on the good soil ; 
chalky hills and sandy heaths and cold clays can 
never give anything like the same results, no 
matter how we labour. The difference in soil 
values is very great, and a vital question for 
those who expect to get good results in flowers 
or fruit, and the worst of it is that on many 
poor soils no money or no manurial or any other 
additions can ever make them as good as a 
naturally good soiL And where have we as 
good Lilies or Roses or Asparagus as those 
grown in this county ?—half deserted for the hot 
sandB of Surrey and poor clays of much of 
Sussex. 

So here, on a good soil, we have a beautiful 
garden showing how Roses love the soil and air, 
especially the Tea ami Monthly Roses, which, 
though the flowers lie tom for the moment by 
the storm, have the precious quality of coming 
out again with ever so little encouragement—au 
hour or two of sun, or even without this in 
gentle rains. It may be noticed in the picture 
that the border in front of the houBe at the 
bottom of a terrace-lawn is planted with Tea 
Roses of the best sorts, so that it comes into the 
garden-picture, and is very convenient in other 
ways for cutting or seeing the flowers, and not 
thrust away into a separate comer out of the 
flower garden as Roses so often are. And well 
the Tea Roses repay for the good place, from 
the ever-conatant Princess de Hagan to the rain- 
and-storm blooming George Nabonnand. To 
these ever-welcome Roses, as good for the house 
as the open garden, the best of the wild Roses 
are a great aid, all the more so when we come to 
the adornment of walls, pergola, or the house- 
walls, and here in August the Macartney, 
Prairie, and Japanese creeping Roae( Wichuriana) 
come in so well after the early wild Roses are 
past, including our own. Drooping from a per¬ 
gola the Japanese Rose is very graceful in the 
toss of its branches and the xiurity of its flowers. 
And these late wild Rosea go so well with the Cle¬ 
matis, Vine, Passion-flower, Jasmine, and the 
best climbers we have for house-walls, the good 
use of which here doeB so much to grace the 
house. The Crimson Rambler is not grown 
among the flower garden Roses—a mistake often 
made—but free among shrubs, where it leaves 
no noticeable blank after its short season of 
bloom. 

One of the charms of the new Water Lilies is 
that they are very accommodating as to place 
—if we nave no lakes or ponds they will grow 
in tanks, and the finest flo wers of some of the 
kinds— i.e. t gloriosa and lucida—were iu a 
cemented tank in this garden, about 100 feet 
long by 9 feet broad, containing a very full 
collection all in prime health. A few native 
and other graceful Reeds and water plants grow 
with them, which soften the stone margin of 
the tank, that being garlanded too with small¬ 
leaved Ivy and Wild Roses, so that it does not 
look in the least “ hard.” The fine continuity 
of bloom on these Water Lilies is very precious, 
and whatever the disasters of the summer or 
early autumn through gale or deluge, these 
come and come again, and show a curious 
variety of charm in wake of the weather, closing 
earlier after a fine sunny day, and sometimes 
keeping open during heavy rains. 

But the garden pride of the place is a good 
mixed border—a thing one never sees in poor 
soil, and not often in some that could not be 


classed as poor, though deficient in other ways. 
And how fresh and nice it is after every kind 
of garden arrangement to come upon a really 
good border of hardy things—tall, varied, ana 
handsome, and with the variety of effect and 
surprising interest of detail which only a well- 
1 planted mixed border can give! The too 
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common idea of a mixed border—a scraggy plant 
stuck here and thereover a strip of bare earth — 
is as far from what is right and possible in this 
as it can be, and, moreover, inch a plan is 
utterly unnatural and needless. We nn 
always have such borders well covered, 
if not through bold grouping of well-chosen 
plants, then certainly by covering tho whole 
«<urface of tho bonier closely with dwarf 
plants, through which tall perennials will arise 
as freely and more gracefully than from the 
lure dug earth. The large flower b mlers here 
fall down the slopes of a little vale, so that 
i here is a pleasant variety of aspect and 
surface, anil run nearly north and south, with a 
grove of tall trees along the west side, which 
keeps oH'the afternoon sun, and helped to give 
the borders their Hne freshness in spits of the 
previous heats. In the formation of borders of 
this kind in the past little thought has been 
given to aspect with a view of prolonging 
bloom, and also of saving plants from a more 
intense sunshine than they ever endure in their 
own countries, warmer though they often are 
than ours. For many of our hardy dowers are 
wood and copse plants, and therefore eujoy 
the partial shade which tree? and shrubs give, 
even if thin on the ground. A few branches 
overhead, or bushes near, cutting off the sun 


heavy and wet you must take out some of the 
clay and replace it with the compost described, 
working it all up together, and finally planting 
in the bulbs not more than 4 inches deep and 
working in plenty of sand about the bulbs. In¬ 
deed, after thoroughly digging and incorporating 
i the soils you could take off 4 inches of the 
surface soil into a barrow, place a thick layer of 
sand in the bed, then the bulbs ; cover with 
sand over all, and replace the top soil. Avoid 
treading such a soil as this, and even firming, 

( for bulbs, as the soil settles about them quite 
firm enough and does not become adhesive. 

Destroying weeds.— Can you au^eat any metho<l 
! of exterminating or materially diminishing; the growth of 
the small pink Convolvulus which intents my borders ( 
The ground, a light loam, was trenched up from a pasture 
field, and the hair-like fibrous roots go down 2 feet to 
:i feet, and digging seems to have little effect. Unluckily, 
they are coming through iny expensive Croydon gravel- 
walks, and weed-killem only hum off the’ top shoots. 
Dandelions in the lawns are equally difficult to kill, and I 
could well employ a man doing nothing else but attacking 
these two horrible peats Home years ago I succeeded in 
destroying all the Convolvulus iri a bed of choice Hollies, 
4t» feet long, by perpel ually digging every morsel out to a 
depth of at least J feet, and then it took two years, fn 
my present borders the space is tpo large, and the planting 
occasions difficulties.—A. 8. B. 

[Unfortunately, troublesome and prolonged 
as the labour is, there is no means of destroying 
the C involvulus more surely thin by digging it 


Sunflowers, the great army of Starworts—» «-» 
Asters—also Rudbecki&s, Coreopsis, Heleniums, 
.Japan Anemones, Kniphofiaa, etc. Hyacinthus 
candicans, Montbrotias, and Gladiolus among 
bulbous plants would also do you good service. 
In the smaller border you could embrace an 
assortment of Lenten Rosea, such Primulas as 
rosea, Cishmeriana, Sieboldi varieties, Trillium, 
Adonis vemalia, Senecio Doronicum, CEnothera 
maerocarpa, Anemone sylvestris. The same 
border should grow Solomon’s Seal, many of the 
showy, hardy Liliums, any of the Poet’s 
Narcissi, which love shade and cool and deep 
planting. Pinks, Auriculas, aloine Phloxes, 
Gentiana acaulis may be used freely for edgings, 
and possibly you could devote a space at one 
end for the Alstncmerias, which are not so well 
suited to the general treatment of bonier things. 
You would need a due preparation of the soil 
and probably a good manuring. 

Aquilearlas.— Which is the largest-flowered Aqui- 
legiar-H. S. II. 

[If you reter to the flower as a whole, we 
should say A. chrysantha, but if you refer to 
the breadth only of the corolla, minus the 
spurs, then A. Stewarti and A. glandulosa are 
both largo. Varieties of A. vulgaris often 
have a large corolla, but are virtually spurless— 
i.e., very short. Numbers of the cross bred 



An Essex garden, with liorder of Tea anti Monthly Roses in the foreground. 


through some of the day, all these help, as do i 
the very Grass and herbs about the plants, I 
which in woody places serve to prevent the 
rapid evaporation that takes place from tho 
bare earth of many mixed Imnlers. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lawn tennlH-court. I shall lie very much obliged 
to you it you will give me the nirafturemtnta for marking 
out a lawn-U-nnis-court in your most valuable paper 
C K. 

I In single-handed playing the court hIkuM l* 7M feet 
long and .7 feet w ide ; for double-handed, the same length, 
hut 3C feet wide. It is, as you doubtle** know, usual, 
where there is enough space, to mark out the •‘ourt for 
double and tingle play, to that, either may be indulged in 
at will. The service’lines are feet from the net and 
run parallel with it J 

Preparing clay soil for bulbs (/leather). 

—(.Hay soil is not prejudicial to bulb culture, but 
this combined with a water logged condition 
most certainly would be. If, therefore, yours 
is in this condition, you should add sharp grit 
road-sweepings, leal-mould, short, light litter, 
or Mushroom-lied manure, sand, coal ashes, 
mortar rubbish, or anything of this character 
that will assist porosity. It will help matters 
materially if you apply road grit very largely, 
or this and old Mushroom bed material equally 
to the staple soil. This will naturally raise 
your beils or borders considerably, and this in 
turn will assist the drainage. If it is very 
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up. F.very scrap of the roots will grow, and, as 
your own experience thews, killing the top 
shoots seems to have little effect. Doubtless, if 
they were kept continuously killed off, the 
plant would lose its vitality in course of time ; 
but this would be such a lengthy and tedious 
operation that it is practically out of the ques¬ 
tion, except it may be in the case of a small 
area on such a part as your gravel walks. Get¬ 
ting rid of the Convolvulus is at best a difficult 
matter, but the most satisfactory mode is that 
which you have already found effectual in your 
own experience.] 

Border plants (Covert).— Quite a large 
number of plants will find a congenial home in 
your border. In the shadiest places you should 
make a specialty of Christmas Roses and all 
the Hepaticos, and if a very shady corner or 
patch is to be had, here you may plant Lily of 
the Valley and grow the flowers to perfection. 
For the large holders you may plant freely of 
the Narcissus family, F.nglish and Spanish Iris, 
any of the Flag Iiises, and such other species as 
Iris aurea, 1. orientals, I. Monnieri, etc. For 
quite early in the 3 ear Chionodoxas, Squills, 
Crown Imperials, to be followed bv the plants 
just given above. Then eome Py rethrums, 
single and double : Day Lilies, Delphiniums, 
Gaillardi&s, Thrifts, the finer kinds of Pa^onies, 
Lupins, Galegas, a capital assortment of Cam¬ 
panulas while for early and late autumn, 


kinds from A. oilifornica are large and gaping, 
but possess little merit apait from this fact.] 
China ABters —These ha\e been wonder¬ 
fully improved during the paht few years, not 
only as regards si/e, but especially in the light 
and graceful arrangement of the petals that in 
some varieties are ao long and graceful as to 
give to the flowers more the appearance of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums than that of ordinary 
Asters. I have a bed of a variety called Ostrich 
Plume, and they are the most lovely lot I have 
ever seen. The plants carry very fine heads on 
the main shoot, and are clothed with smaller 
side shoots right to the ground. The seed was 
Bown in boxes in March and set in cool-frames, 
and the seedlings were pricked off as soon as 
large enough and finally planted out in beds in 
May, and now each plant is a perfect specimen. 
Those who delight in flowers of symmetrical 
form should grow the quilled varieties that are 
excellent for cutting, as the blooms last a long 
time in water, and the plants branch out freely 
from the old cut stems. Of dwarf Asters suit¬ 
able for window boxes the varieties are very 
numerous, and a kind called Triumph, with 
Urge incurved blooms, is excellent for pots, qb 
the plants may be lifted and used for indoor 
decoration. The colours are white, scarlet, and 
scarlet edged with white, the average height 
being about 9 inches. They are useful as edging 
plants in conservatories.—J. G., Qo^j ort. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —We are rapidly approach¬ 
ing the time when a lower temperature must be 
expected, especially at night, and any specimon 
Palms and other plants that have been plunged 
or placed outside must be housed again. Speci¬ 
men Camellias and other hard-wooded plants 
should also soon be under a shelter of some 
kind, as wo generally have frost about the 
second or third week in September. It is better 
at this season to get rid of any plant out of 
health than to run the risk of injuring young 
growing plants by overcrowding. Every collec¬ 
tion has a tendency to increase in size, and it is 
better and wiser to throw away a few inferior 
plants in the autumn when housing begins than 
to overcrowd. Every gardener who takes an 
interest in his work will try to keep up his stock 
by striking a few cuttings of those things already 
in stock, and confine his purchases to new 
things only. In this way a collection may be 
kept up to the mark with very mode rate expen¬ 
diture. Of course, forcing bulbs and other 
plants which cannot be grown so well in our 
climate must be bought annually, and this 
reminds us that if the bulb orders have not yet 
been sent in no time should be lost now. Where 
early flowers are required the bulbs should have 
been potted and making roots. It is very easy 
to force bulbs when they have made plenty of 
roots, and this rooting process cannot be 
hurried ; therefore for early work pot as early as 
the bulbs can he obtained, and this applies to 
some other things beside bulbs. The Lyre- 
flower (I)ielvtra spectabilis) should be potted 
early and placed in col 1 pit to make roots, and 
as this is a strong-rooting plant give it room 
enough. Spira as, Deutzias, and other things 
that were planted out should now be potted up 
and placed in a shady spot for a time, and the 
foliage damped over daily if the weather con¬ 
tinues dry. To a large extent autumn is a pre¬ 
paratory time, getting things ready for winter. 

Stove. —Moved Eucharis Lilies which have 
been resting in a cool-house back to a warm- 
house, and gave a soaking of liquid-manure to 
start and encourage flower spikes. Crotons and 
Dracaenas are in the lightest position in the 
house to lay on colour ; no more shade will be 
used. Gardenias moved from cool-house where 
they have been resting to warmth. Bougain¬ 
villea glabra, having finished flowering, will 
have drier treatment, and later on will be 
pruned rather hard back. Dendrobium nobilis, 
of which a number of plants are grown, are 
moved from vinery to stove after a resting, 
ripening peiiod. Manettia bicolor planted 
agrinst end wall is now throwing blossom-buds, 
and will be very bright for some months ; as 
will also Euphorbia fulgens. Plumbago coccinea 
and rosea make nice blooming plants in 5-inch 
and fl inch pots in winter. Other useful little 
winter plants are Centiadenia iosea and Pentas 
rosea. 

Late Grapes. —These are now colouring 
fast, and the house should never be altogether 
closed, though, of course, the ventilation at 
night will be much reduced. If wasp 3 are 
troublesome the open ventilators should be 
covered with hexagon netting to keep them out. 
Wasps are good judges of flavour, and will not 
attack late Grapes if there are any Muscats or 
Hamburghs accessible. Vines should be so 
trained that none of the leaves touch the glass, 
or they may serve as channels to conduct the 
condensed moisture among the bunches of 
(trapes. Vineries, especially late houses, 
should always be kept in a good state of repair, 
so that the roof may be sound and watertight. 
A buoyant atmosphere is a necessity in a house 
where ripe Grapes are kept, and this means 
that in bad weather there must be a little 
warmth in the pipes, though this should not be 
overdone or the Grapes may shrivel. 

Flowers for winter.— Chrysanthemums 
will be in season till January if the right kinds 
are grown. There are never too many white 
flowers, and a good supply of several good 
varieties should be in stock to follow in succes- 
s’on. The late kindB, such as Princess Victoria, 
should be kept outside as long as it can be 
safely done. Arum Lilies, white Bouvardias, 
Double White Geranium Mme. Rozain, Double 
White Primulas, Roman Hyacinths, retarded 
Lily of the Valley and retarded bulbs of the 
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White Trumpet Lily, Tuberoses, potted late 
and grown outside till the 20 th of September, 
and then sheltered in cold pits, moved indoors 
as required. All the above are easily grown, 
and I have grown CactuB Dahlias in potB out¬ 
side in the summer, and before frost came 
moved to a house where the frost can be kept 
out. They will continue to flower for some 
time if the pots are large enough. I have 
generally used 12 -inch pots and given liquid- 
manure when flowers expand. 

Roses planted under glass.— Less 
water will be required now, to induce the plants 
to rest. Full air should be given in calm 
weather, and all weak shoots should be cut 
clean out, leaving the strong young shoots to 
produce the crop of flowers for next season. 
Roses in pots will now be resting outside, but 
the plants have been pruned and repotted, if 
necessary, or top-dressed with good loam and 
some bone-meal and soot. 

Window gardening. — Window-boxes 
are in some instances suffering from want of 
water, and plants in a box soon show signs of 
neglect. But with proper attention window- 
boxes may be kept in good condition till frost 
comes; at any rate, they must have water, 
which, if possible, should contain some stimu¬ 
lant. The same remarks apply to boxes or 
tubs on terraces or forecourts filled with flower¬ 
ing or foliage plants. A good deal may be done 
in small places with a few boxes. 

Outdoor garden. — Layer Clematises, 
Wistarias, Chimonanthus fragrans, and other 
shrubs and trees which are difficult to strike 
from cuttings. Manetti and dwarf Brier stocks 
may still be budded close to the ground, or a 
little earth may be removed, if the weather con¬ 
tinues dr}', to reach soft, fresh bark. Continue 
to put in cuttings of bedding plants in frames, 
also Violas, Pansies, Pentatemons, and self- 
coloured Antirrhinums, though the latter will 
come fairly true from seeds. Still, those who 
by a course of selection have obtained good 
strains of white, yellow, and crimson varieties 
of good habit may like to perpetuate them from 
cuttings. They will strike freely now under 
handlights or in a cold-frame. Sweet Williams, 
Canterbury Bells, and other Campanulas may be 
planted now to fill up blanks in borders. Cam¬ 
panula carpatica is a lovely little plant for 
edgings. There are both white and blue- 
flowered forms of it. May be easily raised from 
seeds ; seedlings flower second year. Mont- 
bretiaa are lovely in the borders now, and are 
among the most useful flowers for cutting. 
Bulbs are very cheap, and may be planted in 
March in warm, sunny spots. Patches 2 feet 
or 3 feet over make a good Bhow. 

Fruit garden. — Strawberry plants for 
new beds are going in well now. Spread out the 
roots in planting, make firm, and water well to 
settle the soil round them, and then mulch with 
Moss-litter or other short manure. If strong 
plants are put out a crop of fine fruit may be 
had next season. Do not propagate from old 
beds ; in fact there ought, to be no old beds of 
Strawberries, as after the third year, even on 

f ood Strawberry land, the fruit deteriorates. 

Loyal Sovereign is being a good deal planted 
now. After the runners and some of the weather¬ 
beaten leaves have been cut away from the 
plants left for another year, top-dress with 
manure to nourish the crowns now forming. 
Towards the end of the month anv fruit-trees 
which have made too much worn! this season 
may have the roots shortened on one side. Dig 
down under the bole and cut the tap roots. 
Begin far enough from the trees, according to 
size, and work towards it, cutting the strong 
roots, but saving as many fibres as possible. 
The best Raspberry for size and quality is 
Superlative. Trench and manure ground for 
new plantations and plant as soon as the leaves 
fall. Those who are thinking of planting Plums 
with a view to profit should plant Rivers’ 
Prolific and Monarch. The first comes before 
the glut, and the second after it. Just now 
Plums are scarcely worth gathering. 

Vegetable garden.— Stir the soil among 
growing crops, and draw soil up to the stems of 
winter Greens. Earth up Cardoons and Celery 
when the plants are dry. It is customary to 
wrap hay-bands round Cardoons ; paper will do 
as well, and be less likely to affect tne flavour. 
There are plenty of good Cauliflowers now 
where the culture has been right. Veitch’s 


Autumn Giant is rather too large for table, but 
rather close planting will reduce the size and 
still leave the hearts pure in colour and close 
in texture. Veitch’s Autumn Self protecting 
Broccoli is an excellent vegetable, and will last 
with a little protection till after the new year. 
Plant out Cabbages for spring. If these are 
wanted as early as possible, plant a few rows 
1 foot apart on a warm south border. Cabbages 
are hardy enough, but, like other things, they 
yield to good treatment and warmth in winter. 
Loose rich ground makes the plants run to leaf, 
but retards the hearting, and the heart when it 
does come is not close and firm. Sow a few 
more Brown Cos Lettuce seeds to be left in the 
seed-bed till spring. A few of the oldest leaves 
on Tomatoes may be shortened back to one leaf¬ 
let now. Onions keep well tied in bunches and 
hung up in an airy shed or building. Cut away 
some of the bottom foliage from Parsley to let 
up the new growth. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

Sept, .miter 17th. — Potted up Salvias and 
Eupatoriums. Housed various hard-wooded 
plants. The house will be left open night and 
day for a time, so that the plants may get used 
to their changed conditions. Planted Narcissus 
of various kinds and Snowdrops in clumps 
about the margins of the lawn. Watered out¬ 
side Mushroom-beds with a little salt in the 
water. This is a useful stimulant. 

Sepiemlter ISth. — Planted a frame with 
Lettuces. There are the means of heating the 
frame when necessary to keep the plants grow¬ 
ing and preserve lrom frost. Potted more 
bulbs for early forcing, including Narcissus of 
kinds, Hyacinths, and Early Tulips. Earthed 
up more Celery, first drawing the plants together 
with strings of Raffia. Gathered remainder of 
Bon Chretien and Beurrc Superfin Pears. Put 
in cuttings of various plants. 

September l'Jth. —Gave the earliest potted 
Strawberries for forcing a soak of liquid-manure. 
This will probably be repeated a9 the pots are 
full of roots. Lifted the roots of young 
Nectarine-trees in new house that were making 
rather too much wood. Only the extremities 
were dealt with. Finished selecting the buds 
of the incurved Chrysanthemums. looked over 
Dahlias and other plants requiring support, to 
regulate the ties. 

Sej fember 20th. —Commenced transplanting 
Hollies and various evergreen shrubs to open 
them out and give more room ; all are watered 
in, and tall things supported to ensure steadi¬ 
ness in windy weather. Gathered seeds of 
several kinds of choice annuals, of which we 
possess selected strains. Repotted orchard - 
house trees—Peaches and Piums chiefly ; some 
which did not require repotting were top-dressed 
with turfy loam, manure, and bone-meal; only 
a small proportion of manure was used. 

Septemht >• 21*1 .—Shortened back more leaves 
of Tomatoes to get the fruit ripe, as the houses 
will be required for Chrysanthemums and other 
plants. Finished repotting and top-dressing 
Roses in pots. Melons ripening in frames are 
freely ventilated ; no more water will be given. 
Planted a house of Cucumbers for winter bear¬ 
ing, chiefly Spark's Favourite, with a few Tele¬ 
graph. Thinned out the old wood in early 
Peach-house, and gave the trees a good wash 
with the hose. 

September 22nd. —Ripe Grapes are looked 
over often to remove decaying berries. A buoy¬ 
ant atmosphere is maintained by turning on a 
little heat when necessary. Moved Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, and other tender plants to stove. 
Thinned off a few more buds from Cameiliap. 
Care istaken now that no plant suffers from want 
of water, nor yet gets too much. Shifted double 
Primulas into large pots; these are now in a 
light span-roofed house. Sowed more Mignon¬ 
ette for early spring blooming. Put in more 
Geranium cuttings. 

Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, 1$ 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : (riving full anu, cv,nvrchensite 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 37, Southampton• 
Street, Strand, London, W.C . 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE BEAUTY OF MORAY. 

Tiirs is one of the freest-cropping cooking Apples 
wo have, and seldom fails, even in the worst 
of seasons, to produce a few fruits. In the 
north of Scotland it keeps fresh and plump up 
to the end of February, and is a sort that is 
worthy of extended cultivation. There are no 
orchards north of the Grampians, but it is being 
largely planted, we understand, in the south of 
Scotland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Storing fruit (Lady R. Fitzgerald ).— 
Fruit may be stored--*-that is, well kept—in a 
variety of ways, and remain in perfect condition 
for a long time. Any of the ordinary spare 
upper rooms of a house 
do quite well, and so long 
as free from frost or damp 
there is not much need 
for the darkened struc¬ 
ture, as some imagine. In 
any case, a north or north¬ 
westerly aspect would 
assist to retain a more 
uniform condition of tem¬ 
perature, which is not 
unimportant. If you have 
much to store, you cannot 
do better than procure 
some shallow boxes, say 
of the pattern of con¬ 
densed milk boxes, as 
these are usually clean and 
well finished off inside. 

Into each of these you 
could place three lajers 
one above the other, with 
or without a layer of 
clean paper between. 

Stand these in the corner 
of the room one above 
the other, placing a strip 
of wood a l inch thick 
across each end of the box 
to allow a little ventila¬ 
tion. The name of the 
variety could be placed on 
the expoeed side in card¬ 
board or the like. We 
have kept such Apples as 
Lane’s Prince Albert, 

Wellingtons, and other 
late sorts perfectly to the 
end of April by placing 
three layers of the fruit in 
an unused chest of drawers 
in a westerly room ; and, 
indeed, any shallow boxes 
answer the purpose admir¬ 
ably. These are best used 
without the lids, and 
darkness is ensured by 
placing one on the other. 

Of very great importance 
in this matter is a know¬ 
ledge of the fruit and the 
varieties, so that the best 
fruits may not be gath¬ 
ered till quite ready. It 
is not the fruit-room or its 
construction that is all 
important, but the harvesting of the fruit at | 
the right moment, and endless quantities of the ! 
finest fruit grown in this country are ruined , 
year by year simply through lack of knowledge 
and experience in this direction. You will, of 
course, understand that all fruit for storing 
must be carefully hand-picked, as any bruising, 
however slight at the moment, quickly develops, 
and eventually spoils a large fruit. It is well 
to avoid boxes that are deep, because it is neces¬ 
sary to examine the fruit now and then. In 
doing this, instead of handling the fruit re¬ 
peatedly, start with an empty box at hand, so 
that the examination may be made and the ; 
fruit transferred at once. In doing this you 
will need to look after the names, or a mixture 
will quickly ensue. Fruit may be all stored in 
sand, nearly or quite dry ; but this would entail 
the wrapping ot each fruit in thin paper, and 
likewise the periodical overhauling, and, in 
general, it is not essential. It may be followed 
in the case of some of the^ rarest and finest of 
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dessert Apples and Pears for sample. Sea 
sand should on no account be used, and litter of 
any kind, unless of the cleanest description, is 
more or less objectionable. We should imagine 
that the fruits that “ all rotted long before 
Christmas” were gathered much too soon or 
were in an unsound state at the time of picking. 
All unsound or even slightly-specked fruit 
should be put on one side for immediate dis¬ 
posal. 

Black Hamburgh Vine outdoors 

(«/. F .).—You will be very fortunate if in any 
year you succeed in ripening the fruit of 
Black Hamburgh Vines outdoors. It is very 
rare indeed that the fruits ripen outdoors in 
Great Britain. The best thing you can do with 
your Vine is to thin out all the weaker shoots 
or laterals, to partially shorten back the lead¬ 
ing or strongest shoots, and have those nailed 
in close to tne wall. In the winter, after the 


Apple Beauty of Moray. 


leaves have fallen, cut back all the present sea¬ 
son’s growths or wood to one bud ; then, when 
that bud grows next spring, take care to have 
the shoot neatly nailed, and pinch out the point 
when it has grown 2 feet. That will cause the 
shoots to swell their wood, and possibly the 
following year carry fruit. These shoots should 
be fully 12 inches apart. As growth now is 
so gross it seems needful rather to repress it 
than to give any further encouragement. 

Old Pear and Apple-trees (F. II. W.). 
—As the Pears on your old trees on a wall in 
your present garden are in such wretched con¬ 
dition, being small, cracked, and hard, it is 
evident, whatever may be the varieties, that 
the roots have gone deep into sour or worthless 
subsoil, in which there is not found any of those 
elements which make healthy fruit. Certainly 
you could do something to renovate the trees, 
these remarks applying equally to your espalier 
Apples, were you, at 4 feet from the trees, to 
open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep, then to 


gradually grub under the roots. Draw out and 
throw out the subsoil, cut off every root that 
goes downwards, using for the purpose broad, 
sharp chisels at the ends of long handles, then 
filling up the space beneath with good top soil, 
and the whole of the trench with good soil, with 
which is mixed a little well-decayed manure ; 
then strip off the soil from over the roots 
4 inches deep, and give a dressing of quite 
short manure, putting on to that a dressing of 
soil. Later in the winter the trees should be 
fairly hard pruned. Do the root-pruning in 
October. If that does not make good fruiting 
trees of them nothing will. With respect to 
planting Plums and Cherries, you do not men¬ 
tion the aspect on which your Pears are, but 
Plums do best on east and west walls, and 
Morello Cherries on north walls. Possibly 
while renovating the Apple-trees it may be 
wisest to grub out the Pear-tree9, and, putting 
fresh soil, replant with other fruit-trees. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry and Red-Cur¬ 
rant-bushes.— I beg to thank you for the reply to my 
query which appeared in Gardkxixo Illustrated of 
August 25. There are only two or three cottagers’ small 
gardens mar to my garden, and they are not infected with 
the pest. When the caterpillars felt from the bushes they 
crept over the paths, and 1 am afraid that nearly all the 
soil is affected, consequently, your suggestion as to 
removing and burning the soil taken from under the 
bushes would not be a thorough remedy. I shall be obliged 
if you will advise me further with a view to getting rid of 
the pest? Would lime, soot, or gas-lime be effective.— 
.1. L Wiikatlky. 

[Your trouble with caterpillars seems to be a 
bad one. It is just possible, although nothing 
absolutely certain can be assured, that if you 
apply a dressing of gas-lime to the soil about 
your bushes so soon as the leaves have fallen, 
at the rate of a bushel per rod, have it 
well broken and evenly spread, and then a 
month later just lightly fork it in, you may 
destroy the chrysalids of the insect. But your 
most effective course will be to dress the 
bushes, so soon as the caterpillar appears next 
season, with Hellebore powder, having first 

n damped the bushes to cause the powder 
iere. There is no more satisfactory 
method of combating the caterpillar than by 
poisoning it. The bushes and fruits would be 
washed clean by showers afterwards, or may be 
washed by overhead waterings. Dustings of 
soot and lime are offensive to the insects ; but 
these things are even more offensive to the fruit 
than are the Hellebore dressings. It is well to 
sweep up all leaves from infested bushes and 
bum them in the autumn. Put on the gas-lime 
dressing in October. 1 

Outdoor Figs.— Can you tell me how to manage a 
Fig-tree on a wall so as to get more fruit from it? My 
difficulty is this—viz., that the main crop of fruit comes at 
the wrong time. My tree is now full of young Figs vary¬ 
ing from the size of a II ,zcl-nut to that of a W-lnut, none 
of which I suppose will be of any good, and, I believe, are 
1 c-it removed, leaving those only of a smaller size Of 
these, however, I fear there are but few. The root9, 1 
ihink, are all right, confined so as not to ramble too much, 
i nd the tree is doing well. It is in a corner of the 
south wall.—E. W. L. 

[As these give but one crop each year that 
comes to perfection, you cannot have much con¬ 
trol over them in the matter of season when 
they ripen. So much depends on the weather, 
too, in governing the ripening period. There 
cannot be much amiss with your tree or its 
management if you get such a quantity of fruit 
as you say from it. The only help you can 
give is to keep the shoots thinly disposed by 
disbudding in spring, stopping and further 
thinning if any suspicion of crowding occurs 
later. Long growths in Figs are not required 
except to fill blank spaces on the walls. If 
they are stopped when they have extended to 
about a foot, this will assist the early swelling 
of the fruit. In outdoor trees it is only the 
fruits that issue from the previous year’s wood 
that matures the next summer and autumn. 
Some kinds ripen earlier than others ; but, as a 
rule, none mature before the middle of August 
outdoors. This season Figs have been very late 
from open walls, owing to the cold spring and 
early summer. Those fruits of the size of 
Hazel Nuts will not ripen now, and they will 
not survive a winter and swell away in spring, 
so they can be removed at once ; those of the 
size of a Walnut may ripen if the weather 
favours a late autumn growth—at any rate, 
they may be left for the present. You need 
have no fear as to the prospects of next year’s 
crop, because Figs form in an embryo state in 
the points of the present summer's growth, and 
would not be visible until after the fall of the 
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leaf. You do not say at what period you re¬ 
quire Figs, nor what Is the variety you grow ; 
but, unless you have them under glass and use 
fire-heat to forward their growth, you must be 
content to have fruit in its normal season. 
They need to be started early to get their 
second crop to ripen ; you cannot retard the 
first crop to come in later than August even 
under glass. There is not much dinerence in 
the season between Brown Turkey, Negro 
Largo, and Brunswick, and these are the most 
suitable for outdoor growth. If your tree is 
too thick of branch, thin out now while in leaf, 
and so arrange the branches that the sun can 
reach every leaf.] 

Diseased Peaches.—I shall be grateful if you can 
tell me what is wrong with our Peach-trees V Many of the 
fruit are attacked in the way that the one I send you is, 
more each year. Otherwise we have beautiful and abun¬ 
dant crops of Peaches growing on walls in a very sheltered 
and warm garden outdoors and quite unprotecttd.— 
Mrs. W. 

[The Peach sent shows a severe attack of the 
Peach mildew, which arises no doubt from bad 
root action. Certainly some varieties are more 
tender than others and less fitted for outdoor 
culture, and where such is the case it is often 
the best course to destroy the trees absolutely. 
But it seems probable that in your case the 
cause of the disease is that the roots have gone 
deep into sour, poor soil, and the only remedy 
is to be found in severe root-pruning, or else in 
lifting the trees entirely and replanting, giving 
them fresh soil. If root-pruned, a trench 2 feet 
wide and 30 inches deep should be opened 4 feet 
from the stems of the trees, all roots found 
being cut clean off; then the downward roots 
grubbed for and severed, the whole space being 
then refilled with good soil. But when so much 
was done it would be better to draw off the top 
soil, lift the tree entirely, well prune the roots, 
and replant. It would be wise to throw out a 
hole, 12 inches deep and of good breadth, to 
place in the bottom some 3 inches thickness of 
rubble and old mortar-refuse, then on that some 
turfy material, and fill in with one-half good, 
fresh loam and the other half good garden soil, 
wood-ashes, and soot. Plant rather shallow, 
place a manure mulch over all, and leave it. 
All the B&me, the tree may have now a good 
syringing with soft-soap or Sunlight soap and 
be literally smothered for a week with sulphur.] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A g&rdener'fl notice.—I am a gardener engaged 
at £1 a week wages, paid weekly, with cottage found, and 
iny employer has given me a week’s notice to leave. We 
had no agreement, verbal or written, as to notice, but 
must I leave the cottage at the same timer or must my 
employer allow me sufficient time to find another cottage ? 

I have read your reply to a question about “ A gardener’s 
notice ” in your issue of June 2nd last.—W. J. C. 

[It is not so certain as you imagine that you 
are bound to leave the service at the expiration 
of the week's notice, but as you do not question 
the validity of the notice, I may suppose that 
in your district it is usual to determine such a 
service as yours by a week’s notice. This much 
is certain-when your contract of service is 
determined, your right to occupy the cottage 
ceases also, and you cannot claim the right to 
occupy the cottage until you can get another 
one. You hold the cottage while you remain 
in the service, and you have ho right to occupy 
the cottage a day after your service has ceased. 
It is not unusual for a master to allow his 
servant some time to effect a removal, but you 
have no legal right to any such forbearance.— 
K. C. T.] 

Landlord and tenant-breach of contract. 

—Id March, a friend and myself desired to take a small 
garden and range of greenhouses which were in bad repair, 
and we came to an agreement (verbal) with the landlord 
to take the place at a certain rent on the condition that he 
replaced the old, worn-out boiler with a good second-hand 
one he had by him, that he put up a rough fence to divide 
the ground let to us from a piece that he was personally 
cultivating, and that he made the roof water-tight. As I 
the time was getting on we agreed to accept the key and 
put mould ana manure in the houses while the landlord 
was doing the repairs. He put in the boiler and put up 
the fence and painted the roof, but after the painting the 
rain came through as bad as before. We had arranged to 
sign an agreement of tenancy as soon as the landloni had 
fulfilled his promise, and he sent for us to sign the agree¬ 
ment, but we refused to sign until the roof was made 
water-tight, and he promised to see to it. Nothing more 
was done until August, when he sent for us again as he 
wished to have the agreement signed, but we refused, and 
we told him that if the work was not completed during 
the next week or two we should quit at the end of the year 
1S99, when nine months would be due. He then asked us 
if we would sign it he inserted in the agreement a clause 
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binding him to make the roof water-tight, and we refused. 
At the end of 1899 we took him the key and the rent, and 
he gave us a receipt. Wc heard nothing more of the 
matter until March, when he sent us a claim for £20 for 
breach of contract, as he had let the place on a lease for 
five years and he wanted ns to pay the difference between 
the rent we had agreed to give and the rent his new tenant 
was to pay. We ignored the claim, and on the 13th of 
August we received a letter from the landlord s solicitor 
demanding the immediate payment of £or legal pro¬ 
ceedings would be commenced without further intimation. 
Mow do we stand ? We have feigned no agreement what¬ 
ever. If we are liable, can we counterclaim for thedatnage 
done to our things by water coining through the roof '< It 
spoilt most of our drapes. The landlord also told us there 
was an ample supply of water on the premises, but the well 
failed, and we lost all our pot plants for want of water. 
We can prove, too, that on one o<M'asion he walked into our 
greenhouse and took two Cucumliers away, telling a wit¬ 
ness to tell us what he had done. Can we recover from 
him any price we choose for the Cucumbers?—II. S. 

[When premises are let upon an agreement 
that the landlord shall keep tnem in repair, and 
the latter fails to fulfil the contract to repair, 
the tenant is not at liberty to quit. If he does 
quit, he remains liable for rent—his remedy is 
by action against his landlord to recover 
damages for breach of contract. Your case 
does not fall within the rule, because from your 
statement it seems that the putting of the roof 
into repair was a condition precedent, and that 
until this was done your actual tenancy did not 
commence. In the meantime you were to lie 
merely licensees. This is the view I take of the 
position—that you never did become the yearly 
tenants of the premises, and so as there has 
been no contract of tenancy there can be no 
breach. But if for any reason a court should 
hold that there was an actual letting of the 
premises to you, I think that the tenancy was 
surrendered at Christmas by the tender and 
acceptance of the key. I think the landlord 
fully recognised this, and that his claim for 
£20 compensation for breach of contract is a 
mere afterthought. I think that you are not 
liable to pay any compensation whatever, and I 
advise you to instruct a solicitor to defend 
your case should an action be commenced. 
Do not reply to the letter written by 
the landlord’s solicitor, unless indeed you 
get your solicitor to write for you. If you 
reply personally you may be entrapped into! 
making some damaging admission. Should the 
worst come to the worst, you will have a claim 
against the landlord for the consequences of his 
neglect to repair the roof, but the less you say 
about the Cucumbers the better. It is only a 
trifling matter, and to raise it in court might 
create a prejudice against you. The amount of 
the landlord’s claim is extravagant. At the 
utmost, all that he could claim would be the 
difference in rent for such period as would have 
elapsed before you could have legally deter¬ 
mined the tenancy, and in no event could he 
claim the difference of rent for the term of five 
years. But, as already advised, I do not think 
you ever became yearly tenants, and if you did 
there was a surrender of the tenancy by act and 
operation of law.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS 


The red-backed Shrike.— I shall i* glad if you 
will give me some information respecting the red-lacked 
Shrike? Is it migratory?—X. Y. 

[This handsome bird is migratory, making its 
appearance in this country in April and depart¬ 
ing in October. It frequents downs or commons 
well studded with Furze-bushes, also planta¬ 
tions and thick hedgerows, feeding upon insects, 
especially those of the beetle tribe, and impales 
its prey upon the spines of the Thorn, or Furze, 
in order to provide a supply of food for future 
use. It does not, however, confine itself to 
insects, as small field mice, lizards, and nestlings 
are often added to its store. The Shrike is a 
great imitator of the songs of other birds, for 
while having a very pleasing note of its own its 
song, when in captivity, is composed of the 
warblings of the birds the cages of which are 
hung near it. At this season when house flies 
are so troublesome there is no better way of 
ridding a room of these pests than by letting a 
tame Shrike have its liberty from its cage for a 
few minutes every day ; by this means a clear¬ 
ance is soon effected, the flies being caught by 
this very animated bird with great skill and 
agility. A large Hawthorn, or Furze-bush, is 
generally chosen by this bird in which to con¬ 
struct its nest, which consists of dry Grasses, 
vegetable fibre, and Moss intermixed with 


wool. The eggs are of a pinkish-white, with 
markings of pale brown, and usually five or six 
in number. The nestlings often betray their 
place of concealment by their clamorous calls 
upon their parents for food. The male of this 
species is a very elegant bird, the upper parts 
being of a bright chestnut-brown ; the head, 
book of the neck, and tail covers, grey ; the 
breast and flanks washed with roseate. The 
two central tail feathers an; black, the rest 
being more or leas white. The plumage of the 
female is more obscure. The length of this 
species is 6] inches.—S. S. G.] 


OORRBSPONDBNOB. 


QumCSoao .—Queries an d answers an inserted fc» 
diamrara free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: AU communications should he dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Oardsnixo, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should he sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Corresp o nd 
ients should bear in mind that, as OaRDRirara hat to be 
tent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBR8. 

Llllum speciosum Melpomene.— Is this as 
suitable for outdoor planting as L. s. rubrum ? Is it the 
same height, and does it flower at the same time ? When 
is the best time for planting out-of-doors in peaty soil ?— 
Inqiirer. 

Climbing flowering plants for porch 

(Subscriber). —l„apagem. rosea, L. alba. Plumbago capen- 
sis, P. c. alba, Habrothamnus elegans. Abut!Ion Golden 
Fleece, Jasminum grandiflorum. 

Fungi on lawns (A. J. T.).—These circles of fungi 
are known under the name of fairy-rings ; such growths 
are always more or less circular in outline. They may l*e 
destroyed by giving the ground a thorough soaking of 
lime-water, repeating it if necessary. 

Dressing for tennis-lawn (Sussex).— Give the 
tennis-lawn a dressing of liasic-slag next month at the rate 
of 10 lb. per square rod. Wherever this has been used by 
us the result has been lieneflcial. Do not permit the 
mowing machine to cut the Grass hard down on the 
roots. 

Lawn (R. A. P.).-~ One cubic yard of earth would 
cover :«J square superficial yards 1 inch deep. You would 
require 7 cubic yard* or (cartloads of earth to cover the 
space stated. The small depressions or inequalities on the 
surface of the lawn may be rectified by taking up Um 
turf and testing it when laid down again with a straight¬ 
edge 12 feet or so long. 

Stove for heating glass porch (Subscriber).— 
You do not say what size the porch is, but, if only a small 
one, a powerful hanging-lamp would almost suffice in ordi¬ 
nary weather, and in severe times may be readily dupli¬ 
cated. A mineral oil-stove with double burners is also useful, 
while injury to the plants is greatly modified by a little 
top ventilation, so that the foul gases do not accumulate. 

Anemones (Willie Jtcnex).— When large enough to 
handle, transplant the roots at 2 inches or 3 inches apart 
in good garden soil, or at double the distance if you wish 
to make up a showy bed of these plants. Do not let the 
plants remain too long in tbe boxes to become starved or 
over-crowded. Nothing is more important in dealing with 
seedlings of such plants than to keep them growing with¬ 
out check. If planted in the border or in the flower-beds, 
the roots should be 3 inches deep in the earth. Give good, 
deep soil, well enriched 

Preparing London soil for bulbs (Rose).— Yon 
must dig the soil as deeply as possible, fully IS inches at, 
least, and at 9 inches or 12 inches deep work in abundance 
of well-rotted manure. By burying the manure at the 
latter depth, you could plant your bulbs forthwith, at 
4 inches deep, with impunity. You do not say if the soil 
is light or heavy, hut, assuming the Laurels have occupied 
the position some time, a very liberal dressing of manure 
will be a necessity. If the soil is heavy, the addition of 
sand will assist. See also reply to “ Heather ” on a similar 
subject. 

Gladiolus (Brock «r : r).— y 0 u must lift these at the 
end of October, and, without cutting them down ami 
further interfering with them, place them upright in a 
box, cover the roots with a little soil, and let them gradu¬ 
ally go to rest in any shed or out-building free from frost. 
A month later cut them down, clean them, and store away 
in the dry soil for the winter in any cool cellar secure from 
frost. If such things are left in the ground all the winter, 
the bulbs should be planted C inches or 8 inches deep, 
buried above and below in sand, and mounded overhead 
with coal-ash or some such material. Even then they are 
not always safe, and are better when lifted eacn autumn, 
if only for the rest and change of soil this affords. 

Pruning and repotting pot-Roses (//. /?. IF ). 
—The pmning of pot-Roses that are grown in a cool-house 
is best done in January. To maintain the plants in a 
vigorous condition it is as well to cut them back rather 
hard each season. The growths that are more than one 
year old will frequently produce blind or flowerlers shoots 
if such are cut back, therefore the aim should be to cut 
away the two and three year-old growths where possible, 
and encourage the plants to yield strong annual shoots. 
If the Roses happen to he of the Tea-scented class, and 
button-hole blooms in quantity are required, then a less 
vigorous style of pruning may be adopted, for every little 
twiggy growth, if well ripened, will produce quite a 
respectable bud if the plants are healthy at the root. The 
present is the best time to repot Roses such as yours. 
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Asters damping off (D. Schtcarek). —Your Arte re 
are attacked by a deadly fungus which this year has been 
playing havoc in many gardens. Unfortunately, the 
disease so quickly appears, and with such fatal results, 
that there is no time to apply any remedy, and, indeed, 
there is as yet no remedy known. But you may dust the 
ground about your plants, and also the base of the stem 
freely with air-slacked lime. Or you may mix half a pint 
of the lime with a quarter of a pint of sulphur, and dust 
the base of the plant; or, if you have a puff distributor, 
you may use the sulphur alone to the base of the stem all 
round, taking care to pet as little as possible on the soil, as 
in this way it is most injurious. 

Replanting Box edging (H. E. B.).-lt too often 
happens in gardens that the Box edging 1 b neglected and not 
kept hard clipped, then it becomes tall and ragged, ar.d is 
very difficult to renovate. Box when planted should 
stand about 3 inches above the gravel, being first neatly 
cut closedown with a knife before it is planted ; then each 
summer the edging should be hard clipped back to its 
original height or thereabouts, but, of course, becoming a 
lit Us broader each year. Box edging so treated will keep 
good for 20 years. You had better first draw back from 
the edging all the top gravel, some 12 inches wide, then 
lift the Box and take it away, laying it in thickly by the 
roots. - Then fork up the ground where it grew, adding 
some fresh soil and just a little quite short manure, as the 
soil will be poor. Then strain down a line, chop down a 
straight furrow, 4 inches deep; ha\c the Box hard 
trimmed, tops and roots, to about 7 inches, then plant it 
thinly and evenly, so that it will form a perfect edge. 
Put back the soil against it, tread it hard, thtn replace 
the gravel. 

Low-growing perennials (Bmekwcir).—There 
are plenty of these plants, but their numbers are limited 
for flowering at the time you state, particularly dwarf- 
growing subjects. Z tuschneria californica and Z. splendens 
(bright vermilion). Verbena vcnosa(puiple), Crocus specio- 
sus, any of the Colchicums, and Seoum spectabile are 
some of the more suitable. These are not more than 1 foot 
in height. Others rather taller are : Aster longifoliusformo- 
8119, pink-lilac, very pretty ; Aster acris, blue; A. Amellus, 
A. Ijessarabicus. These arc about 2 feet high. Campanula 
isophylla and C. i alba, C. carpatica, C. c. alba, C. gargan- 
i« a, and C. muralis are also helpful. A dwarf strain of 
dark Antirrhinums would prove effective, but these are 
not quite hardy in winter Tufted Pansies would, per¬ 
haps, make the most reliable display, and, if good and 
strong cuttings were set out in mid-April, would give a 
good bloom at the time. This, however, would have to be 
renewed each vear. We regret we cannot give you a more 
complete list, for, a» you poi itout, the majority of the 
dwarf subjects flower ii spring or early summer, and of 
these there are plenty. 

Herbaceous border (Lady R Fitzgerald).—In your 
circumstances and for flowering during the times stated, 
seeing that you desire to employ the plants you have, the 
better plan will be to make a list of your own stocks, 
giving height, colour, and the time of floweriug now as 
the flowering of each is proceeding. Then at leisure you 
could set this out to plan almost to a nicety. It is not 
possible to give a plan for one garden only, and for two 
months in the year. Moreover, in the months mentioned 
there are plenty of excellent flowering subjects ; indeed, 
some of the finest of the year. For the earlier part of the 
year, end of May, you appear to be lacking the beauti¬ 
ful Iris family, the so called Flag or German kinds coming 
first, to be followed by the allied sections, also the Spanish 
and English kinds in June. Then single and double 
Pyrethrums in galore throughout the same month, also 
the finest double and single Delphiniums. For a later 
l>eriod you require the Starworts or Asters, a selection of 
Lilies, Kniphoflas, and the like. Indeed, it would appear 
that the entire border requires remodelling and planting 
afresh. To do this on so large a scale the addition of many 
plants is essential, and likewise the assistance of a specialist 
on the spot. 

FRUIT. 

Late crop of Figs (M. R- if.).—A late crop of 
Figs on any tree outdoors will not ripen, and they will 
speedily cease growing or swelling. Were your tree in a 
warm greenhouse it might be possible to ripen those late 
fruits in good heat. Very much depends on varieties, and 
also whether the tree lie planted in n border or grown in a 
1 urge pot or tub. You w ould probably not care to take so 
much trouble as to cut off the Truits, but if you do, let it 
b’ done neatly and at once, that the new wood or shoots 
may become strong inconsequence. 

Apples and Pears for exhibition ( W. M. s.). 
—One of the great essentials in fruits for exhibition is that 
they shall have been thoroughly ripened on the trees. For 
that reason they should be allowed to hang as late os pos¬ 
sible, and where there is fear that the fruits may fall pre¬ 
maturely, it is well to enclose the finest in nets and have 
these tied securely to the tree stems, as in that way the 
fruits are supported and secured from harm. Thin muslin 
hags are also useful, but in these the fruits do not natur¬ 
ally colour. Early fruits can l>c gathered when they have 
util coloured and* he laid thinly on shelves in a cool, dry 
store, but it must he quite cool. But experience shows 
thaL those fruits which hang longest not only finish and 
colour best, hut keep the longest. Best take any simple 
means of keeping the fruits attached to the trees so long 
as is possible. 

Nectarines shrivelling (Jack Blunt). — The 
fruits you sent are certainly not the Downton variety, but 
one of the yellow-fleshed kinds, Pitmaston < ‘range or Pine¬ 
apple perhaps, shrivelling is a failing in these highly- 
flavoured, yellow-fleshed sorts that is by uo means un¬ 
common, and it is probably due in some measure to the 
great heat of the past few weeks, aggrav ated by allowing 
the soil and atmosphere to become dry. A little shade 
over these sorts, if the house has a tendency to become 
overheated, is beneficial to Nectarines of this class. If 
your tree is a healthy one, the size of your fruit certainly 
denotes something amiss, for they are very small. Peaches 
and Nectarines need more than a periodical sprinkling of 
lime and courses of manure-watering, at any rate, in 
borders long occupied by their roots. Opening a trench at 
some 4 feet from the stem, working out with a dig¬ 
ging-fork as much as can be conveniently- J '- 

among the roots without, injuring thos« 
nature, and filling up agdjnwjt^^t v o r 



work wonders sometimes with exhausted trees. Filling 
the house with Chrysanthemums and other plants in 
winter, although a necessary practice, is not good for the 
border or the roots, so that it would be advisable in the 
interest of the tree to administer something more than a 
little*lime in winter and liquid-manure in summer. It is 
better to give a sprinkling of bone-meal or some prepared 
artificial fruit manure periodically than to depend on 
liquid-manure alone. The latter is not favoured by many 
fruit growers, as it predisposes the soil to sourness. The 
autumn or the spring is the best time for you to carry out 
such work. Avoid standing Chrysanthemums on the soil 
freshly added, or it may become soddened with excessive 
moisture before the roots take possession of it. If it be¬ 
comes over-watered the results will most likely be fatal. 

VEGETABLES. 

Ooooa-nut-flbre in the garden (C. F.).— Cocoa- 
nut-fibre spread on the surface of the soil is beneficial to 
all outdoor cropsduring the summer, inasmuch as it keeps 
the soil moist. If the land is heavy the fibre may be dug 
into it in the autumn ; but if light already, the fibre would 
be better raked off. 

Planting Seakale (Mrs. B .).—You need not be in 
the least hurried in planting a Seakale-bed. You cannot 
have roots fit for the purpose until November, as all Sea¬ 
kale roots for sale then are just now in full leaf, and they 
cannot be lifted for replanting until the leaves have died 
away at the end of October. For this vegetable you should 
in October get trenched, 2 feet deep, a space of ground 
large enough for your purpose, burying into it as it is 
trenched a good dressing of half-decayed manure. The 
roots with dormant crowns on their tops will come to you 
from the seedsman hard trimmed. Plant these, if you 
intend to blanch them by Seakale pots and leaves, in 
clumps of three roots, triangled, a space of (i inches 
between the three roots. Plant in clumps 2 feet apart in 
rows 3 feet apart, so as to give ample room. The leafage 
wants ample space. The roots must be covered over close 
each winter, the blanched growths cut close to the ground 
in the spring, and then new crowns will follow each 
summer 

Preserving Tomatoes (M. J. lf.J.-Whilit it is 
possible that some of our numerous readers may be able to 
furnish some more personal information as to the best way 
to preserve Tomatoes for winter use, we may point to the 
bottled end tinned methods of keeping them now in 
vogue. Wide-mouthed bottles or proper tins are filled 
with the fruit, then the former, with a little hay stuffed 
into the mouths, and th* latter, after the tops have been 
soldered on, and have a very small vent hole left in them 
for the escape of steam, are stood in water nearly up to 
their tops close together, the water in the pot or other 
receptacle being slowfly boiled. When it is assumed that 
the fruits are sufficiently done the bottles should be at 
once corked whilst hot, and have the corks sealed over to 

E revent the admission of air, whilst the tins have the air- 
ole stopped with solder w hilst steam is still escaping. 
Potato tubers unexhausted (L. B .).—what is 
to you the strange phenomenon of the Potato tubers, 
planted in the early spring as seed, now, after some five 
months lying in the soil, coming out with the tubers 
apparently as hard and sound as when planted, is, this 
season, a very common one ; indeed, it is common beyond 
all precedent. We have often seen seed tubers thus lifted 
whole, but never so generally as this year. But it invari¬ 
ably is the case with whole tubers only ; cut tubers always 
decay. If it were the rule to cutoff a portion of the lower 
part of the tuber it would invariably decay. The cause 
of the present condition of the old tubers seems to be the 
hot, dry weather of last year, which either failed to ripen 
tubers properly, and also to create in them essential repro¬ 
ductive conditions, or else caused the flesh to be defi¬ 
cient in sap. Not only have the seed tubers oome up so 
commonly on lifting the crop as yours have, but this 
incapacity to decay also led to the growth In spring being 
very irregular, uneven, and weak. Complaints of bad 
growth were common everywhere, except in the north, or of 
seed tubers grown in the north. 


ling is probably Vicia sylvatica, but it does not reach us in 

good condition for naming.- Harry Onward.— Leaf o a 

Cherry; there are so many Cherries in cultivation that it 

is impossible to say more.- Mrs. Thomas. —Yes, ws 

think you are right as to the Abies, both forms of Doug- 
Iasi. Of the others, one is a Juniper, and the other a 
Pinus, probably morinda. Without flowers or fruit it is 

impossible to name things of this kind definitely.- 

Amateur, Royston. —White l’oplar.- J. T. If den.—Yet, 

if in Bea-shore and other favourable districts the Euonv- 
mus often flowers. Plum next week. Rose probably 
Celine Forestier 3, One of the Meadow Rues (Thaiic- 
train). If you wish it identified more definitely, Bend in 

flower.- J. M. Davie*.— The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 

Lathyris). If you wish to experiment by tasting unknown 
plants, do not begin with the Spurges. This is a dangerous 
plant, because many people confound it with the true 
Caper. 

Names Of fruits.— A. Feardmore. —Apple IriahPeaoh. 

- H. B.— Yellow Plum, Gisborne’s; pale red, Victoria ; 

dark red. Pond’s Seedling; other not recognised. When 
sending Plums for name, a piece of the wood should always 
tie sent. You ought to have numbered each one sepa¬ 
rately.- 11. M.— 1, Monks Codlin ; 2, Two quite different 

Apples enclosed ; 3, llawthornden ; 4, Please Bend belter 
specimens later in the season.— -J. 11. S .—It is very 
evident that the term Damascene is a local appellation to 
any of the Damson tribe; indeed, Damson is an English 
version of Damascene. Your No. 1 Plum is, without 
doubt, the Prune Dainson, one of the finest and best of tbe 
whole of the Damsons. But No. 2 is not the Crittenden 
or Farleigh Prolific Damson. The fruits more closely 
resemble those of the old or Common Dsmson, but the 
samples sent want to hang fully a fortnight ere they ripen. 
We certainly think it is that. No doubt the local Press 
regards the Pnine as fine Damsons, and the ('ommon or 
so-called Damascene as small and inferior fruits. The 
Farleigh Prolific is a far superior and much heavier 
cropping variety. You make no mention of the Pc are sent 
in yourletter, but we assume you want their names. No. 3 
is Beurrtf Clairgeau, a variety of moderate quality, and 
No. 4 is evidently a green, immature fruit of Marie Louise, 

but it is difficult to recognise such fruits.- E. M. R.— 

Your Peach is Noblesse, a pale-coloured but usually fine- 
fruited variety. No 1 Plum is Jefferson’s, one of the finest 
and best of the Gages. No. 2 is somewhat advanced in 
decay, as it was too ripe w'hen gathered; but it is not a 
Gage, has no appreciable flavour, and is evidently Gis¬ 
borne. Soft ripe Plums soon become rotten and shape¬ 
less when sent by post or by rail.- V. H. Ball.— Your 

No. 1 is no doubt Emperor Alexander, but the fruit Js for 
the variety small. The others are yet too unripe and un¬ 
developed to be distinguished. The fruits all seem as if 
they would hang for some six weeks longer, by which time 
they should show their true features. Are the fruits from 
orchard trees ? They look so. 


v 4ny communication* respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to norms should always accompany ths parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Oxunim 
Illustoatsd, 87 , Southampton-street, Strand, W . C . N r 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one tints 

Names of plants.—No Xame.—l, The Petty Whin 
(Genista anglica); 2, Biid’s-foot Trefoil (Lotus cornicula- 

tus).- J. Falconer.—\, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua) ; 2, 

Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens); 3, Lonicera Lede- 

bouri; 4. Cistus ladaniferus.-Upton —We think your 

Rose is Marquise de Vivens.- E. D. M. B —Tropicolum 

tuberosum.- E. A. Gibxon. —Soapwort (Saponaria offici¬ 
nalis fl.-pl )- Mrs. Edwards — Box Thorn (Lyciuin euro¬ 
pium).- Ribston Pippin —The Wayfaring-tree (Vibur¬ 
num Lantana).-.4. Edwards.—I, Maiden’s Wreath 

(Francoa ramosa); 2, Achilleaptarmicafl.-pl. : 3, d.iiothera 

biennis; 4, Galen officinalis.- A. B. C .—The Clematis 

sent is C. florida, of which we do not know a coloured 
form, but there is a variety with double blossoms which is 
quite distinct. The other specimens are: 1, lletinospora 
pisifera aurea 2, Probably Biota pendula, but difficult to 
say from a small piece without fruit ; 3, Juniperus dru- 

pa‘ C ea.- E. C. Sicholletts. —Omphalodes limfolia. As 

to the Roses, it is extremely difficult to name varieties of 
garden flowers except in a nursery or garden where they 
can be compared with the actual plants in bloom. This 
difficulty is all the greater when the blooms at the time of 
examination arc in such a condition that they fall to 
pieces at a touch. We think your flowers arc either those 
of Marshal Niel or those of Chromatella ; the latter is a 
Rose not generally hardv, and, therefore, not much grown 

in this country.- A. G. C.— See reply to E. C. Nichol- 

letts.- A. L.—Olearia liaasti and Celsia cretiea.- 

U. G. D.— Tamarix species, probably gallica, but cannot 
be named with certainty in the absence of flowers or fruit. 

-S’. Wale-.— See reply to " E. O. N.” above. Very like 

Her Majesty.- James Epps .—Oncidium Papilla,- 

J. Brown. —Pancratium- Veronica.— Traveller’s Joy 

(Clematis Vitalba) snd common Borage.- Carnations.— 

See reply to “ E. G. N.” The Carnations appear to be a lot 
of seedling varieties. These are grown in large numbers 
every year, and moet of these are neither named nor worth 
naming. Batty ford.— Saponaria officinalis ; the Vetch, 


SHORT RHPIiUBS. 

Ribston Pippin.— You probably mean PyrusMalus flori- 

bund*- A Constant Reader .—Your Grapes are suffering 

from what is known as “ shanking.’’ See answer to 

“ J. K. T.” in our issue of August 11, p. 315.- Mrs. E. 

Saunders .—Try a dressing of lime. There is a fuller reply 

as to “ Fairy-rings” in another part of this issue.- 

Glasgoie.—We have received an envelope, the post-mark 
of wnich is covered over by paper, bearing the statement 
“Officially veiled at P O , Glasgow," at which place 
apparently the package was found open. It contained 
several Carnations and Picotees badly crushed, but no 
note. We do not undeitake to name garden varieties of 
such plants as Carnations and Roses, but it may be pointed 
out that correspondents who send plants for naming 
should really take some care to let us have their specimens 
in good condition. The senders would often be astonished 
if they could see the condition in which plants which it is 
desired should be identified reach us. No plant should 
ever lie sent simply enclosed in an envelope. So far as an 
opinion can be formed of the flowers now referred to, 
they have no special merit, though the colours are good, 
and appear to tie seedlings. 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 

Our large importations of Early French Bulbs hare 
arrived in splendid condition. Roman Hyacinths 
planted now will flower during Nov. and Deo. Order at once. 
Prices are sure to advance. 

HYAOINTH8. 

Early White R o m a n * 

extra 


Ifimble Rose 


Dos. 1001,000 
, tOd. A- 

, 1/4 9/4 85- 
, 1 / 6/6 6 *,- 
I- 6,6 60,- 


5d. 2 3 20- 
7d. 5 6 3b,- 


lOd. 4 6 40- 
Sd. 59 33 - 


6,6 60.. 


Freesla refracts alba* flnebuib* 

NA&CISSU& Polyanthus-flowered— 

Paper •white grrandlflora* immense 

bulbs. 

Double Ro mas , immense bulbs.. 

NarclBaue Trumpet major* extra 

for forcing. 

Not less than i quantities at price* quoted. 

Bulb orders 5a. upwards sent carr. paid, cash with order. 
Our prices being ab-mt 50 per cunt, lew than other firms 
supplying realJy first quality Bulbs* will not allow 
of any discounts. 

IF our Special Offer of other Bulbs. Roses* 
Shrubs, etc.* post free on application. 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPAHY, 

(Near Manchester.) LEVENSHULME. 


LOVELY DOUBLE VIOLETS 


Marie li^nl iy grandest double Hue, largo selected 
rooteTin bud, 2s 6d. dosen; 16s. 100. Order of fte. upwards 
carriage paid. Boxes free. 

TOWNSEND S10THER8, 

the NUBsaansa bloxham. oxon. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT TREES, 
ROSE TREES, & 


PHILIP “JSSS? JERSEY 


BULBS 


CARNATIONS arc properly packed free of cost, and promptly doltvorod, carriage paid. 

Vld quantities of strong healthy, fibroualy rooted Anplo (on the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees, and 
Grape-Vines of superior quality, similar to those which have succeeded so remarkably wed ancl given such great satisfaction 
to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years past. All true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY, ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abundant librous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 

.]. ring, ' n r> reader of this paper Ehould write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and descriptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting and 
profitable methods of growing them Carnation and 8trawberry and Herbaceous List also ready. 


NURSERIES 

JERSEY. 


PHILIP !I«!i JERSEY 


DIRECT from the GROWERS 


Absolutely of tbo 

FINEST QUALITY THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY. 


HOME-GROWN 


DAFFODILS 


BULB CATALOGUE ready in August. 

All plants sent from this Nursery are from Bingle pot*. 

6S. worth charged as 5s. J 128. worth charged as 10s. 
OltDERS or 2 6 AND OVER PACKED AND CaKRIAOK PAID. 

CRAND 3/- COLLECTION OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

2 Large Aralias, 2 Primula obconica, 2 large Heliotrope*, 
2 Begonias, 2 Cyperus altemifolius, 2 Acacias, 2 Sedums, 
2 brilliant coloured Coleus, 2 Begonia Weltonensi*. 2 Grevil- 
lias, 2 Salvias. 2 Double Petunias. 

The 24 plants, carriage paid, 3/". 


CATALOGUES* containing full cull lira) anil descrip¬ 
tive notes, are sent gratis acd post free to all applicants, 


live notes, are sent Kiaus mu yuoi ucv 

and those buyers who value their own interests will not 

piace their orders until a copy is in their possession. 

REMEMBER, no dealer in this county holds a larger 
stock: no one can supply better quality, and Buch is 


ALSO, that although Hyacinths and many sorts ol 
Tulips are much dearer than last season, my prices remain 
practically the same, and large buyers of these and 
Narcissi, &c , can procure their supplies from mo at less 
than the usual wholesale TRADE Rates. 

THE ABOVE ARE SOLID FACTS, which no 
amount of ingenuity on the part of interested persons can 
disprove, and therefore those who fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity which now presents Itself have only them¬ 
selves to blame if eventually they find that by sending their 
orders elsewhere they have laid out their money to great 
disadvantage. 


1 Extra large Asparagus plumosus 
6 Large Primula obconica* grand plant*.. .. 

6 Grand Smllax, good bulbs . 

6 Japanese Honeysuckles, grand plant* 

6 AbUtllons, finest hybrid* . 

12 Mixed Greenhouse Ferns, Pteris, So. 

3 Asparagus Sprengerl, or 2 Plumbago 

capcnsis.. .. 

6 White or 6 Blue Campanula pyramid alls .. 
6 Large Heliotropes, “ Queen Victoria ” .. 

3 narge Dlelytras* or Bleeding Heart Plant.. 

6 Crozy's named Cannas. 

3 Large Maidenhair Ferns. 

12 Grand Pteris Ferns, in variety, good stuff 
6 Grcvlllea robusta. nice plants. 


Whito Roman Hyacinths, 12, Is.: 100, Gs. 6d. 
Frcosla refracta alba, 12, 6d.; 100, 3s. 


Illustrated Book, Post Free. 


DOBIES, Growers, CHESTER 


1 Angcloniagrandi flora, beautiful greenhouse plants 1 

6 Genistas, strong stuff, Is. 6d. 12 for 2 

6 Evergreen Begonias.1 

3 Asparagus plumosus. nice young stuff .. l 

4 Choice named Tree Carnations.1 

6 Euonymus radicans. vanegated foliage .. 1 

6 Cinerarias, grand young plants . 1 

6 Beautiful Statice, greenhouse varieties .. .. 1 

6 Acacia, nice young stuff. 1 

2 Begonia “ Gloire de Lorraine ” 1 


Aildress all communications to- 


THE 

ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND, 1900. 

By Special Warrant 

PURVEYOR TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Write for 

RARE TULIP & DAFFODIL LIST 

FOR THE SEASON to 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

Koval Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK. 

In Direct Trade since 1774. 


J. G. CLARKE, 


WHOLESALE BULB IMPORTER 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Established 1835. 


KENT,THE CABDEN OF ENCLAND 

GEO. BUNYARD AM ° CO. 

ARE NOW SENDING OUT 

extra fine pot plants and runners 


For Economy 


STRAWBERRIES 


and Excellence, 


Cultural and Descriptive List Free. 

THE ROYAL NURSERIES 

MAIDSTONE. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


M. RAINS & CO 


Bulb Growers, 


34, Mansell St., Aldgate, 

LONDON, E.C. 


P LAXTON’S 

^ STRAWBERRIES, W 

Including 0 Q ^ 

TRAFALGAR, FILIBASKET, & W 
MENTM0RE. /Of/ 

Pot Plants and Runner* / 

Now Rkady. 


(“C” Department), 

HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


piNERARIAS. —5,000 to offer. — Benary’a 

\J Prije rtrain, the finest in cultivation, large flowering, 
very strong plants, Is. 6d.per doz.; 24 for 2s. 6<L 

PRIMULAS.—Finest strains in cultivation, 

J- strong ycung plant*, mixed colours, Is. Gd. per doz; 2-! 
for 2j. 9d. .... 

Sure to give satisfaction. 

Po*t free for cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


11 ELI ABLE ADDRESS FOR 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, 

Lstrcemeria Dahlia Lilium 

maryllis Delphinium Montbretia 

ncmonoB Fritillaria Peeonia 

zalea Funltia Ranunculus 

egonia Galnnthus Richardia 

inna Gladiolus Rhododendri 

lematia Gloxinia Roses 

anvaUaria HeUeborus Spiraea 

roeus Iris Tritoma 

yclamcn Ixia Tuberoses 


LAXT0N BROTHERS, 

BEDFORD. 


HUOLO ■ Rambler, W. Ric.ardson, Red 

Gloire, Kelicite-Perpetuel, Willi* ms' Evergreen, Kplendcns. 

Hardy Creepers. &C. -Virginian Creeper, Clematis 
Viticella (small purple), do., Vitalba (Traveller s Joy). Yellow 

and White Jasminum. Loniceta sempervirens. Kerria 
(orange), Irish Ivy, Viburnums (White Guelder Rose), 
Deutzia crenata (double pink). White Lilac, var. Elder, 4d. 
each ; 6, any selection, Ip. 6d , free: 12, 2i. Sd. 

Smllax, greenhouse climber, 3d. ; 5, Is., free. 

Hardy Marguerite Carnations, 9, la, free; 


WATERPROOF COVERS, made i 

»Y test Navy Canva«, 12 ft. by 9 ft., 15s.; II 

18s. 9d.: 15 ft. by 12 ft., 25s.; any size at 1*. 3c 
yard can be sent on approval. — From H. J 
Government Contractor, Rye. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Found* t, W. BoH n oo n , AtMe r of "Tko BngUoh Itaw Sardm.* 
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1NOIX. 


Agave americana 
Annual*, dry weather .. 
Apple, gnitinf seedling 
Apple-Lreae over - aha* 

dowed. 

Araucaria imbricat a 
Arbor-rita* hedge 
Aaparagus m window .. 
Asters 

Auriculas and Polyan¬ 
thuses . 

A new in Roas-fhlre, 

N.B. 

Bees. 

Begonias. 

Begonia*, Tuberous, and 

Bellflower, the Chimney 
(Campanula pyramid* 

alia) . 

Birds . 

Borders, planting 
Box for edging 
Brussels 8prout* leaves 
Bulbs, early 


389 

Bulba for forcing 

391 

Ferns 

384 

Melon-plants, insect-in¬ 
fested . 

325 

Plants, evergreen climb- 


388 

Caladluj* bulb*, winter- 


Perns too pale in colour 

384 

ing. 

394 

383 

ing. 

389 

Fruit. . 

m 

Mushroom-house 

391 

Plante, hardy, for shrub- 



Cannas in pots .. 
Carnat.ou mula dying ■. 

390 

Fruit garden 

i 92 

Nasturtium* 

m 

berry . 

395 

393 

394 

Fuchsia. 

395 

Odontoglo-som Rossi .. 

390 

Plants, wall 

395 

391 

Carnation* 

388 

Fuchsias. 

390 

Olearia Httasli .. 

391 

Potatoes. 

392 

391 

Cherry-trees, intecta on 

3i« 

Funkia Sieboldi .. 

388 

Orchids. 

390 

Poultry 

394 

3W 

Chrysai them unis 

391 

Garden, a f luid's.. 

395 

Outdoor garden .. .. 

3*31 

Ptcnses, or sled .. 

384 

395 

Chrysanthemum*—early 


(larden, a wall .. 

m 

Over-careful potting .. 

390 

Pyrethrums, seedling .. 

395 


flowering aorta.. 

384 

Garden, orchard, and 


Pea Autocrat 

393 

Rosa am nmmedora .. 

385 

387 

Chrysanthemum*—feed- 


Held, food from 

393 

Pea. the wdte Ever- 


Rose, Cluster 

394 


ing the plants .. 

384 

Garoen peats and friend* 

39*2 

lasting (Laihyrus lati- 


Roses Crimson Rambler 


386 

Chrysan hemums — S *p- 


(iardena, wire fencing f*. r 

395 

Mius albuaj 

388 

and Aimee Vihert 

394 

393 

tember-fiowr ring Pom¬ 


Carden work 

391 

Peach and Ntctarine- 


Rose Marc dial Nicl in 


387 

pon* . 

Chrysan them* ms- 

384 

Gloxinias, ripening 
Grape* shanked .. 
Hollyhock fungus 

390 

trees, lifting .. 

333 

a conservatory, treat¬ 

395 



383 

Peaches, red-spid ron.. 

383 

ment of. 

395 

small selection for suc¬ 


39*2 

Pears cracking .. 

Peas, diseased 

383 

Rose Ophirie 

394 


cession . 

395 

Hollyhocks 

394 

395 

Roses . 

385 


Clematis, double.. 

394 

Hyacinths. 

In*. Engli’h 
law ana custom.. 

395 

Peas, mildewed .. 

39*2 

Roses, climbing . 

395 

389 

Conservatory 

391 

387 

Peas, Sweet, in winter . 

395 

Roses from callings 

385 

391 

Currant-trees, insects on 

39*2 

?9 i 

Perennials, etc., plant¬ 


Rose*, mileew On 

Ko es, pegging down .. 
Rudbeekta G hien Glow 

385 

388 

Dahlias, Cactus . 

386 

laws, dressing for 

3.1» 

ing. 

388 

385 

395 

Prom Grass field to 


Lawn, management of 
Marguerite* 

388 

Plants snd flower* 

384 


396 

flo«er garden in (wo 


394 

l',ants, uncommon bel- 


hyn Kudbeckia lari- 


395 

and a half years 

381 

Melons decayed .. 

383 

ding . 

388 

nista tt.-pJ.) 

388 


Rose Victor Veriier .. 
Rose Wicburiana 
Hitexgigas 

Htephanot is, ripening off 

Htove . 

Htrawlwrry growing m 
cask* or tubs .. 
Strawberry - leaves 

spotted. 

Sulphate of smmonia .. 
Tecoma radican s 
Tennis-lawn, uneven .. 
Tomatoes, cracked 
Tomatoes, diseased 
Tomatoes, late .. 
Tomato-house, span 
Tomato-rust 
Trees and shrubs 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables 
Vines, scale on .. 
Waterproof covering .. 
Week's work the coming 
Window gardening 
Worms, getting rid of 


383 

392 
388 
394 
39*2 

393 
391 

390 
326 

391 
:-92 
>92 
383 

394 

392 
>91 
394 


FRUIT. 


SCALE ON VINES. 

Mr early Vines have been affected all the season as per 
accompanying leaves.' The berries were good and of good 
flavour, but the top of the bunch looked as if miklewed.— 
N. 

[The leaves Bent were thickly coated with 
sticky excretions from the scale, some of which 
were still clinging to the foot stalks. Although 
in a wretched plight, the remedy is far simpler 
than would have been the case if mildew had 
been responsible for the mischief. Syringing 
with hot water and petroleum, using this at 
the rate of one wineglassful or 2 oz. of petro¬ 
leum, and a lump of soft-soap about the size of 
a hen’s egg to the gallon of water, heated to a 
temperature of 120aegs., quickly clears a Peach¬ 
tree of this pest if applied after the leaves are 
fallen. In the case of the Grape Vine, petro¬ 
leum in any form is somewhat risky, as it is 
liable to penetrate through the porous bark to 
the sap vessels and cripple, if not actually 
destroy, the rods. Much good would be done 
by at once sponging the larger leaves with hot 
soapy water so as to get rid of the coating of 
filth that hinders them from performing their 
proper functions, but the cleansing process 
must be largely deferred till the winter. After 
the pruning has been done, bunch the rods 
together and enclose with mats, thick canvas, 
and such like, then give the old scale-infested 
roof a thorough cleansing with the petroleum, 
soft-soap and hot water mixture previously 
alluded to. The petroleum should be kept from 
collecting on the top of the water, and being 
used at too great a strength, by driving it down¬ 
wards with the syringe. Also wash the glass and 
dress all the brickwork with hot limewash. 
The rods may then be uncovered, roughly 
cleared of loose bark, and receive at least two 
good scrubbings with hot soapy water. After¬ 
wards dress with Gishurst compound, dissolved 
and diluted according to instructions on each 
box, and well mixed with clayey water. Brush 
this well into every probable lurking-place of 
scale. Some few may escape, and a close look¬ 
out should be kept during the growing season 
for any that find their way to the leal-stalks. 
If there is an inside border, remove the surface- 
soil after the other work has been done and top- 
dress with a rich loamy compost.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Strawberry growing in casks or tubs.— 
Kindly inform me through your valuable paper if it has 
been a proven success to grow Strawberries in casks or 
barrels 7 If so, kindly let me know what to do, and how 
to do it to be successful ?—W. P., Southport. 

[The way to plant tubs with Strawberries has 
often been told in these pages, but possibly you 
have not noticed the remarks. Get tubs used 
for cement, or flour, or corn, or other unobjection¬ 
able material, and have them strengthened with 
a couple of iron hoops each. Burn or bore 
lieveral holes in the bottoms, and, with a bit and 
litock, bore holes in the sides of the tub 15 inches 
ldeep from the ground and upwards, 10 inches 
apart. Then, with a small saw, cut these out to 
inches over, bevelling off the outer edg< 
Tlave at hand a quantity of j£tr?nj 

Digitize" 


evening on tne outer edges. I 
lantit^ of ^£3^*0 


young plants. Put some rubble, 4 inches thick, 
into the bottoms. On that, rough pieces of turf, 
then proceed to fill up with good loam, three- 
parts, and well-decayed manure, one-part, 
pressing it well down. As the holes are reached, 
place a plant on its side, drawing the leaves 
carefully through the hole and put soil round it. 
Cohtinue to do that nearly to the top, then 
plant about five others round the edge. It is a 
good plan to sink a 3-inch drain-pipe into the 
middle of the tub, as by occasionally filling that 
with water the soil is well moistened. Stand 
the tubs in a warm, sunny place. ] 

Spotted Strawberry-leaves (H. C.). 
—There is nothing in the speckled nature of 
your Strawberry foliage to cause alarm. 
Nothing is more common at this time of the 
year. That the spots are the product of a 
fungus is true, but it is comparatively harmless. 
Most of the old Strawberry leafage dies away 
during the winter or early spring, the new leaf¬ 
age taking its place. Practically by this time 
the leaves have done their work in forming new 
crowns and strong roots. But you can smother 
your plants with soot once a fortnight, then let 
rain well wash it in. No doubt a good dressing 
of manure placed between the rows in the winter 
will do the breadth great good and produce fine 
fruit. 

Decayed Melons (B. E /—The Melons 
sent are, indeed, poor examples, and rather 
show that the plants have lacked warmth and 
had poor soil for the roots to run in. Certainly, 
it is possible that the nest of ants which have 
infested your frame may have done harm to the 
roots, and killing the insects may have helped to 
kill the roots also. Still, we regard much cold 
weather of late, which greatly reduced the tem¬ 
perature at night, as a primary cause of the 
poor fruits. There is, of course, also the possi¬ 
bility that red spider infested the plants earlier, 
and so greatly weakened the leafage. Again, in 
frames, the plants often have much too great 
root run, the soil becoming sour. That is bad, 
and, really, if good, stiff, turfy loam be given, it 
i9 surprising how Melons will crop in small root 
run. 

Pears cracking (T. Tudor].—But for 
your remark to the contrary, we should have 
concluded the trees were very old, and that the 
roots were in contact with some uncongenial 
subsoil. As the trees are but two years planted, 
and the fruit h so poor in Bize, we conclude but 
little growth has yet been made and the soil 
below is too poor. You do not say what the 
variety is, and it is impossible for us to say 
from such examples as those sent. So many 
things lead up to this condition that it is not 
safe to advise in the absence of particulars, 
especially of soil and subsoil, and of growth or 
the absence of it from the trees. 

Grafting 1 seedling Apple {H. S. M. f 

Leicester ).—Nothing less than severe root-prun¬ 
ing, especially cutting off any deep-running tap 
roots, will cause your strong seedling Apple-tree 
to fruit. But it will probably be wisest for you 
to behead it in the spring, and graft it with 
some good variety t hat is not a strong grower. 
Partially reduce the head in February, then, early 
•jin April, cut back to within 12 inches of where 


you propose to graft, selecting for that purpose 
nice clean limbs. Such a tree will probably 
carry a dozen stout grafts. When ready for 
grafting—that is, about the middle of April— 
cut the ends left clean off with a saw, and insert 
the grafts. Have these cut from their trees and 
laid in under a north wall for the winter. Two 
good kitchen Apples for the purpose are Stirling 
Castle and Prince Albert, and two good eating 
Apples are Worcester Pearmain and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 

Shanked Grapes (J. B .).—Your Grape 
is no doubt the Black Hamburgh. The bunch 
sent shows that the berries have withered and 
fallen from the shanking or withering up of the 
fruit-stems. That is no doubt due to some of 
the roots having gone too deep into the border 
into sour soil and away from air. Your best 
course, so soon a9 the leaves have fallen, would 
be to remove the top soil down to the roots, to 
lift all those and tie them up carefully, then 
well fork over the border, adding wood-ashes, 
Lime-rubbish, and bone-dust, then replanting 
the roots more shallow than before. If the 
border be outside, place a coat of tree leaves or 
of Fern over it for the winter. New roots 
should soon be formed. Growth seems to be 
too gross and sappy. 

Red spider on Peaches (O. Cooke) — 
Your Peach-tree leaves are badly infested with 
red-spider, a minute insect which sucks from 
them the sap or juice which should be helping 
to make wood and fruit. Whilst the fruit is 
ripening you can do nothing, but the moment it 
is gathered make up a strong solution of soft- 
soap or Gishurst compound and well syringe 
the trees with it, then at once smother with 
sulphur. Let that remain a few days, then 
wash off. It would seem as if the trees were 
kept too dry at the roots. An occasional 
soaking of water and a mulch of long manure 
about the roots in dry weather would do much 
good. Also give the trees au occasional syring¬ 
ing with soap solution, then a day later wash off 
with liberal syringings. Nothing helps to keep 
down spider like frequent washings of this 
nature. 

Lifting Peach and Nectarine-trees. 

—As the Mst time to lift is the end of this 
month and early in October, there should be no 
delay in doing the work. Lifting is not only 
advised for strong or too vigorous trees, but 
also to prevent gumming, canker, and loss of 
branches. Many trees are ruined by being 
starved, and disease follows loss of surface- 
roots. Tliere need be no loss of crop the 
following year if the work is done while the 
trees are in full leaf. It is well before inter¬ 
fering with the tree to be lifted to prepare the 
fresh site so as not to expose the roots a moment 
longer than is necessary. In all cases it is well 
to prepare a large hole for the tree so as to 
work round the roots, thoroughly packing the 
soil under the roots and making firm an the 
planting proceeds. Do not plant too deeply, as 
with the usual surface-dressings and feeding the 
border will be raised. Deep planting is often 
the cause of barren trees and canker. Trees of 
any size are best prepared the previous year if 
they have occupied the same position for some 
time. 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS* 


OBRTB1NTB1MUKI, 


SEPTEMBER FLOWERING POMPONS. 
Already the early-flowering Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemums are making a very welcome display 
with their pretty little blossoms. So profuse 
are many of the best sorts that throughout the 
whole of September their colour effect in the 
garden is one of considerable value. Since the 
early days of August a few well-known varieties 
have been in blossom, and coming thus early in 
the season when so many other flowers are at 
their best, the Chrysanthemums are seen at a 
great disadvantage. However, the first flush of 
Bloesoms is now over, and since the portions of 
growth with the spent blossoms on them have 
been cut out, the plants have developed into 
nioe compact bushes, many of them being ablaze 
with blossoms. One of the most conspicuous 
sorts at the present time is Little Bob, wrongly 
named by some trade growers Scarlet Gem. 
Bloesoms now are a rich chestnut-red, passing 
with age to a brick-red colour; they are of 
small size but of exquisite form, and provide a 
welcome piece of colour at this season ; nice 
bushy habit, height rarely exceeding 2 feet. 
Another very pretty plant is Mr. Selly, which 
develops very beautiful blossoms of medium size 
and charming form and of a colour best de¬ 
scribed as rosy-blush, tipped white. The 
plant is free flowering and possesses a bushy 
and compact habit, in height slightly under 
18 inches. Special mention should be made of 
Mme. E. Lefort, a variety which deserves a 
place in all gardens. The blossoms are prettily 
fimbriated, and are of medium size, the colour 
being of old gold, shaded with red. Each 
flower is developed on a flower - stalk of 
good length, and on this account is useful for 
cut-flower purposes. It is a free flowering 
plant and attains a height nf about 2 feet. The 
old and popular golden-yellow Flora still finds 
much favour on account of its rich colour and 
its long, continuous display. To keep the plants 
in condition spent blossoms should be persist¬ 
ently removed and old growths cut out. The 
plant has a bushy habit and usually attains a 
height slightly under 2 feet. One of the 

S rettiest plants is Fiberta, which has been in 
ower for some time, and promises to continue 
blossoming well into October. The flowers are 
of medium size and of a rich canary-yellow 
colour, the habit compact and bushy, the plant 
rarely exceeding 2 feet in height. This may be 
regarded as one of the gems of the early sorts. 
A variety which has been more largely grown in 
recent years, and deservedly so, is Blushing 
Bride. Tnis plant was raised some years ago 
by Mr. Norman Davis at his Camberwell nur¬ 
sery, and those who then saw it recognised in it 
a plant of more than ordinary merit. The 
flowers are of a lilac colour, passing to white 
with age ; the blossoms are large, produced on 
long footstalks and in perfection during the 
early days of September; good habit, free 
flowering, height 2.J feet. A good plan with 
this variety is to cut down the plant after 
flowering, as new growths break away from the 
base immediately after wards, these in turn 
giving a second crop of blossoms in October. A 
rosy-bronze sport from the last-named and 
known as Bronze Blushing Bride, which to be 
correct should be named Bronze Bride, was 
added to this section a few years back, and is a 
flower of splendid quality. The blossoms, like 
those of the parent variety, are of goodly size, 
and in all other respects identical with its 
prototype. 

Too much cannot well be said in praise of the 
unique rosy-purple Lyon, which is a plant of 
quite a distinct character, carrying blossoms of 
large size and pleasing form. This plant is 
rather taller than most of the early Pompons, 
attaining a height of 3 feet. The foliage is 
inclined to be small, of a deep, rich, glossy 
gveen, while the habit is distinctly neat and 
pleasing, and seen to advantage when grown in 
pots; it is also free-flowering. Alice Butcher 
is a reddish-orange sport from the last-named, 
Mid may fairly lav claim to be one of the 
very best early-flowering Pompons extant. 
Like the parent plant, its height is about 
24 feet, ana in all other characteristics it is the 
same as the above-mentioned. Jacintha is a 

Digitized by CjOOSlC 


'rosy-lilac flower of good size, commencing to 
flower at the end of July, continuing till the 
present time ; it is not so good as many others, 
and is only moderately free-flowering. Height 
slightly under 2 feet. An excellent old sort is 
Mme. Jolivart, a very bushy and profuse- 
blossoming plant and very dwarf, in ordinary 
seasons scarcely exceeding 14 feet in height. 
The flowers are fairly large, white, slightly 
tinted pink. This variety should be in all collec¬ 
tions, however limited. The handsome blush- 
white flowers of Mrs. Cullingford are just open¬ 
ing ; this is one of the largest and best early 
Pompons. The plant is bushy, sturdy, and free- 
flowering, and about 34 feet nigh. Under glass 
the flowers become a pure white. A sport from 
the last-named is Miss Davis, with flowers of a 
lovely soft pink, slightly tipped blush-white. 
This is one of the loveliest Pompons, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, like its parent and many others, its 
colour is fleeting under glass. In other par¬ 
ticulars it is similar to the parent plant. The 
foregoing are the beet of the early Pompons. 

_0. A. H. 

Feeding the plants.— Feeding the plants 
should now receive some attention, as it is use¬ 
less to attempt to grow good plants or large 
blooms without the aid of artificial stimulants 
of some kind. The Chrysanthemum is a gross 
feeder. No matter how rich the soil was made 
at potting time, it is sure by now to be exhausted 
very considerably of its nutritious qualities. 
When the newly-formed buds are seen to be 
swelling freely, liquid-manure made from cow 
or sheep manure and soot should be freely given. 
Where the plants are healthy and have fairly 
well-ripened wood and matured leaves, and the 
pots not more than 9 inches in diameter, tiquid- 
manure in a weak state may be given every time 
the plants require water. Although the above- 
named stimulant is one of the best that Chrys¬ 
anthemums can have, it would not be wise to 
stick entirely to that kind for the whole of the 
season. A change of diet is good for Chrysan¬ 
themums. After giving liquid-manure to the 
plants for a fortnight continuously, give nothing 
but clear water tor two days, so as to cleanse 
the plants as it were. A sprinkling on the 
surface of any of the artificial manures, follow¬ 
ing the directions so clearly given with each, 
will then be beneficial to the plants. Return 
again to the liquid-manure in a few days for 
another two or three weekB, so alternating the 
food supply that the plants cannot possibly be 
“ gorged ” by any one stimulant.—M. 

Chrysanthemums—early-flowering 

sorts. —Many of the Pompon sorts have been 
blossoming profusely for some time past, and 
during the dull, wet, and boisterous weather 
recently experienced they were bright and 
cheerful. Many of the strong Raffia ties were 
broken, and, of course, these should again be 
secured, and without delay. In exposed and 
very open situations, where the full force of the 
south-westerly gale is experienced, I have 
proved the need of using tarred twine with 
which to secure the stems to stout stakes, Raffia 
being used only for the numerous branching 
growths. The weight of the head of the plants 
is now considerable, and, unless secured in an 
upright position in good time, the pleasing 
habit and neat outline are altogether lost. A 
few buds should be removed where they are too 
crowded, and where the character of the flower- 
stalk is somewhat stunted this is desirable. 
There are few such cases, however, and to see 
the early-flowering sorts at their best they 
should be left to their own sweet way so far as 
bud formation and bud development are con¬ 
cerned. All the grower has to do is to stake 
and tie the plants, give one or two dustings 
around them of a good manure in wet 
weather, and in periods of drought a copious 
supply of water, followed by liquid-manure 
once a week. When possible the ground be¬ 
tween the plants should be hoed, keeping weeds 
in check and aerating the soil. Spent blossoms 
should be rigorously removed, otherwise they 
seriously detract from the beauty of the display. 
Other blossoms quickly take their place, buds 
being continuously developed for some weeks to 
come. There is no comparison in plants grown 
in the open border with those grown in pots. 
The former are dwarfer, sturdier, and prettier 
as plants, and they pr mise to completely 
eclipse the display of the latter.— E. G. 


FIRMS. 

CRE8TED PTERISE8. 

Many of the crested and tasselled varieties of 
Pteris are still among the most popular for 
decoration. Of Pterises we have such a number 
of varied forms that it would seem almost 
impossible to find another quite distinct variety. 
One which will be sure to find general favour is 
Pteris cretica Wimsetti. The distinctive char¬ 
acter of P. c. Wimsetti is that, in addition to 
the terminal crest, each pinnule is broad 
towards the base and cut down into irregular 
segments, these in some instances being again 
lightly crested. These and the terminal crests 
being very light, the fronds stand erect. Like 
all of the cretica type, it is of free growth, form¬ 
ing a most elegant plant for decoration, and will 
be sure to become popular. Of other crested 
forms of cretica, nobilis is one of the most 
distinct. The fronds grow quite erect and 
are broadly crested. Even from the first 
tiny fronds of seedlings it is easily identified 
by the broad crests. There is a variegated 
form of somewhat similar habit. The ordi¬ 
nary form of cretica cristata is also very 
popular. There are several slight variations 
of this, that with the broadest pinnae being 
the most useful. All the crested forms 
of cretica differ from those of serrulata in 
having broad flat crests instead of the finely 
cut, dense tufted tassels so often seen in serru- 
lata. Of recent additions to P. serrulata, 
gracilis multiceps is worthy of note. This has 
very slender drooping fronas, the long narrow 
pinna? each terminated by a tuft of finely-cut 
multifid growths. The fronds hang over and 
completely cover the pots. To grow it success¬ 
fully it requires to be elevated either by stand¬ 
ing the pots on pedestals or suspending them. 
Pteris ser. cristata compacts and aensa are both 
useful varieties, the latter forming very dense 
terminal tassels. Of the tall-growing sorts that 
known as the Chiswick variety is one of the 
best. In P. serrulata gloriosa we have another 
distinct form. There are now several distinct 
varieties of 

P. tkemdla, Smithiana being the most 
densely created ; it makes a beautiful plant, but 
owing to the continual growth of the multifid 
fronds they are very tender and brittle, which 
has prevented this pretty Fern from becoming 
so popular as was anticipated when it was first 
distributed. P. tremula elegans is another 
pretty variety. Instead of the erect tufted 
growth of the former this has drooping fronds, 
the pinnae being much contracted, each termi¬ 
nated by a light crest, the fronds terminating 
in a broader branching tassel. Pteris regin;* - 
cristata is one of the most distinct of recent 
additions to crested Pterises. 

Almost all the crested Ferns may bo raised 
from spores, and although occasionally a good 
deal of variation will be found, yet, as a rule, 
they are reproduced fairly true. As most 
varieties deteriorate with age, it is advisabb 
to grow others for succession. It i3 a mistake 
to suppose that repotting should be confine 
to any season of the year. Young plants 
may be potted at any time after the pots are 
well filled with roots. I do not recommend 
overpotting, but Ferns—more especially the 
free-growing Pterisc9—are often kept in to* 
small pots and starved. Where it is necessary 
to limit the size of pots, liquid-manure or anj 
of the artificial fertilisers may be used fre 
quently, but not too strong. This will mate 
rially increase the size of the fronds, and favou 
the further development of the multifi* 
growths. A good rich loamy compost will b 
found to suit all the free-growing Pterise 
better than peat, and plenty of daylight i 
quite as essential to Ferns as it is to nowerinj 
plants. __ A. 

Ferns too pale In colour (J. Brown ).- 
It is clearly a case of poverty of the soil, an 
the loam must be very poor notwithstandin 
that it is “top spit.” You could repot noi 
with advantage, if convenient, employing wel 
rotted manure, sifted finely, at the rate of on* 
fourth that of the other soils. Are you sui 
the plants have had enough water during tl 
recent hot weather, because this, as well as be 
heavy or too light a shade, will also conduce 1 
the same end ? During growth these Ferns r 
quire abundance of water at the root, and a fn 
Anginal from 
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drainage that it may also pass quickly away. 
If not convenient to repot all your plants now, 
possibly you could divide and repot a portion, 
for there is noticeable a general weakness in the 
fronds you send that points more or less to an 
impoverished condition generally. You need 
not fear about using a good rich soil, for this 
must be if you are to get fronds fit to use and 
of the right sort. 


ROSBB, 

PEGGING DOWN ROSES. 

The illustration of some plants of Ulrich 
Brunner pegged down show’s better than words 
what is possible in this style of Rose culture. 
It is pitiable to see the fine growths of this 
noble Rose rising some 5 feet or 0 feet high and 
to know that next spring more than half of this 
wood will be cut away. These growths contain 
some three dozen eyes, that if pegged down 
would yield certainly two dozen sprays of blos¬ 
som ; whereas, with the usual mode of culture 
not more than half-a-dozen would emerge from 


bent down and the remainder allowed to remain 
in the usual manner. This is a very commend¬ 
able style, and it frees the plant of undue 
crowding and a much larger quantity of blossom 
is obtained. Many of the old-fashioned Roses 
growing in borders or in front of shrubberies 
may be rendered much more attractive if the 
grow’ths are pegged down or even layered. By 
thus layering them one plant will become 
surrounded by a quantity of smaller plants, 
all of them flowering most profusely, induced 
by the pegging down. I have seen such beau¬ 
tiful old kinds as Mme. Hardy, common 
Moss, de Meaux, Spong, Copper Austrian, 
Harrisoni, Coupe d’Hebe, Rosa Mundi, Celes¬ 
tial, and a host of others a perfect blaze 
of bloom when grown on this system. 
Many Roses may be caused to flower in 
this way where other treatment has failed. 
While all Roses require liberal supplies of 
liquid-manure during the growing season (and 
even in winter it is beneficial), those pegged 
down can do with a larger amount, not only to 
support the quantities of breaking growths, but 
also to assist the new wood from the bare. 



Rose Ulrich Hiunnrr pegged down. 


the growth when pruned. Supposing one has 
two or three of such growths upon a plant, what 
a grand lot of blossom may be Becured by peg¬ 
ging them down. 

The system briefly is this : In the month of 
March one, two, or more of those fine shoots 
that are found upon healthy plants of the vigor¬ 
ous growing kinds must have their points slightly 
removed. The small twiggy growths in the 
centre of the plant, also very old wood, should 
also be removed, the object being to encourage 
strong basal growths tosuccoed those now about 
to be pegged down. The ground should be 
forked over, burying the manure that has l>een 
applied in the autumn. Some strong galvanised 
iron pegs are then thrust into the ground so that 
about 1 foot of them is left above, and the long 
growths already alluded to bent down and 
attached. If there is any fear of late frosts it is 
advisable to delay the bending down for a time. 
Roses for pegging down need a lot of room. A 
distance of 4 feet apart is none too much. 
Many kinds such as Gloire de Dijon, Grace 


Darling, etc., fkrq^a great su< 
pggef; that ore 


ss if partially 
wq growths are 


Bending down the long shoots compels some 
strong eyes at the base (that perhaps would 
under ordinary conditions lie dormant for some 
time) to start into growth, and by the time the 
pegged-down shoots are in flower these younger 
growths will have reached a considerable height. 

After flowering, every encouragement should 
be afforded the new W'ood, and it is advisable to 
remove the flow’ering growth immediately after 
they have ceased blooming, unless an autumn 
crop of bloom is anticipated. This would l>c possi¬ 
ble from some kinds, but with others there would 
be little hope of a second blooming ; conse¬ 
quently the growths are best removed. The 
new growths will often be crowned with bloom, 
and will succeed those from the pegged-down 
shoots, but should they appear blind then, it is a 
good plan to stop them early in September, an 
operation that ensures the ripening of the 
wood. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Wichuriana.— Although this is a 
creeping Rose, it nevertheless makes a delight- 
pillar variety. A lovely feature would be to 


train Rosa Wichuriana over an old tree-stump 
or conical-formed mound of roots in a conspicu¬ 
ous part of the grounds. The tiny shining 
Berberis-like foliage looks cheerful at any time, 
but when the white star-like flowers are open 
the foliage and flow ers contrast most happily. 

Rosa anemonseflora.— Distinct both in 
leaf and flow’er, this is certain to have many 
admirers. The foliage is elegant, long, lance¬ 
shaped, and of an ash-green colour. There are 
many Roses worth growing for their foliage 
alone, such as R. lucida, R. Watsoniana, etc , 
and the above kind might be included, but it 
has also a very interesting Anemone-shaped 
flower, pure white in colour, out very small, not 
larger than a sixpence. Coming from China, it 
may be too tender for our climate outdoors in 
winter. 

Mildew on Roses (S. Walts ).—This is 
brought about by many causes and often occurs 
spontaneously, and in your case it is severe. 
It is hardly likely you will now clear your 
plants of it, but you may try this at once : Boil 
1 gallon rain water end dissolve I lb. of soft- 
soap therein, take a large breakfastcupful of 
flowers of sulphur in a basin or bowl, add a few 
drops of the hot water to it, and by degrees 
work it into a stiff paste-like mass, then gradu¬ 
ally thin it down to a cream-like consistence, 
finally pouring the boiling water on to the sul¬ 
phur, and stir well for a few’ minutes. When 
cooled down syringe jour plants freely, prefer¬ 
ably towards evening, 5.30 p m. say. If not 
sufficient repeat in like degreo. When done 
early this will check the spread of the mildew, 
but it will not at all times eradicate it. 

Roses from cuttings.—I quite agree 
with F. Camps as to the ease of “Growing 
Roses from cuttings in the open ground." 
When living in Surrey, soil a heavy clayey 
loam, I used to raise hundreds. My mode was 
as follows :—In October, make a cut in the 
ground with the spade about 5 inches in depth, 
put a little coarse sand into it, take for cuttings 
this year's ripened wood, with a heel if possible, 
about 9 inches in length. Press cutting firmly 
into the sand and tread the soil firmly. The 
cuttings to be put in rows, or otherwise as con¬ 
venient. After frost see that the soil is firm ; 
tread if necessary. The following April mulch 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre. This is very important to 
prevent the young roots being killed by the sun. 
In the following November the Roses are ready 
for planting. — Mala, Exeter. 

Rose Victor Verdier. —Except as regards 
fragrance, of which it is deficient, this may be 
considered one of the most useful Roses yet 
raised. Various conjectures have been advanced 
as to the origin of the type, but nothing is 
definitely known. It was introduced by M. 
Lacharme in 1859, and since that date a 
numerous progeny has sprung up from it directly 
by seed and sports and indirectly by ems- 
fertilisation. It is remarkable that much of its 
individuality is embodied in the offspring, such 
as w’ant of fragrance, nearly smooth wood, and 
free-flowering qualities. Those who grow for 
exhibition must watch carefully when the time 
cames for disbudding to remove the centre bud 
if it shows signs of being malformed, for this 
defect is a distinct peculiarity of the tribe. The 
usual practice in disbudding is to retain the 
centre bud and remove the two tiny outer buds, 
whereas in this case the reverse is required. 
The colour of Victor Verdier is of a very clear 
shade of cherry-rose and the form is globular and 
high-centred. The buds of many of the varieties 
are long and handsome. The tyj>o makes a 
good garden variety where the colour is admired, 
but as a rule these rose-coloured Roses are the 
least beautiful from a colour point of view. 
While being fairly hardy, a very sharp winter 
leaves its damaging marks upon the wood, so 
that it has to be cut back very hard the follow¬ 
ing spring. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 
•revised, with full descriptions oj all the. best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifally 
illustrated. Medium Soo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. thl. 

The same, in 2 vols.,half bouiul sage green morocco—for 
liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other l>ooks on flower gardening 
ind landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
■mcoe99 I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 
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A WALL GARDEN. 

TO THK EDITOR OF "GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, — I have had so much pleasure out of a 
rough wall, which for three months, from March 
till June, is one of the brightest parts of my 
garden, that I should like to describe it for the 
benefit of anyone who can follow out the same 
plan, especially now, as the best time to plant 
such a wall is in October and the early part of 
November. My wall is built of oolite limestone, 
just as the rough walls surrounding fields are 
built all over the Gotswolds. The atones are 
laid flat and very irregularly, and have no 
mortar or cement in any part of them. This 
particular wall was built to support a bank 
skirting a footpath, which leads to the back 
premises and the stables. The path is chiefly 
on a steep slope, but the top of the wall is all on 
the same level, therefore, it varies in height 
from 3 feet to 7 feet. On the bank above the 
wall there is a continuous Yew hedge, which is 
kept clipped. The wall faces west, and is shel¬ 
tered by buildings on the lower side of the foot¬ 
path. I planted it in October and November, 
1898. The plants were all small and mostly 
seedlings—Arabis, Aubrietias, and Pinks. Each 
plant is carefully pushed between the flat 
stones which form the wall, getting the roots 
in as far as possible with a flat piece of wood, so 
that they shall lie horizontally, and as much 
spread out as can be managed, pushing in some 
good soil, rather moist, amongBt the roots, with 
a wad of rather stiff clay pressed in after the 
soil to keep it from washing out. The ArabiB 
soon spreads in great Bheets down the wall, and, 
except for an occasional stray Wallflower, is the 
earliest flower upon it. Different kinds of 
Aubrietia follow in succession and are still in 
good flower when the Pinks begin. 

The Cheddar Pink is the earliest, and thrives 
wonderfully well close to the top of the face of 
the wall, forming close bosses, which look well 
even when out of flower. Other single Pinks 
keep the wall gay for several weeks, as they do 
not all flower together. Double Pinks do not 
answer so well as single kinds, because the 
flowers are too heavy, and they get water- 
logged after much rain. The pretty little Aren- 
aria balearica establishes itself well here and 
there and spreads into the crevices. I cannot 
grow Snapdragons or anything that would pro¬ 
ject much as the footpath is narrow and very 
much used. The heat of this year was too 
much for some of the Pinks, especially the later 
kinds, and many of the bright little Mountain 
Pinks have died. Probably every year I 
must renew some of the plants, which is easily 
done by growing a few seedlings. There is a 
mass of Red Valerian at one end of the wall 
where the path widens, and a plant of Eocremo- 
carpus scaber keeps the Yew hedge brilliant all 
through the autumn in a space that is fairly 
open. The position is not open enough for 
Sedums or Saxifrages, and too dry for Ferns, os 
watering is almost impossible. 

A Cots wold Gardener. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Few flowers are so easily propagated and grown, 
and few make such a good show during 
August and September as Cactus Dahlias. By 
starting the tubers early in January in a warm 
house plenty of cuttings is obtained, which 
root readily and make good strong plants for 
planting out in June. The easiest way is 
to procure dry tubers in March, start them in a 
frame, and plant out in June in ground that has 
been previously deeply dug ana well-manured. 
Plant 5 feet aparteach way. Howoftendn we see 
the effect spoilt by thick planting, and instead 
of well-shaped plants showing their blooms to 
advantage, a tangled mass of weakly shoots and 
deformed flowers. Tying and thinning must be 
regularly attended to. A strong stake about 
fi feet long should be firmly driven into the 
ground close to the plant. This is best done at 
the time of planting. Afterwards, os growth 
progresses, insert four smaller stakes, to which 
the side-shoots should be securod. Heavy rain 
and high wind, which we so frequently get at 
this time of the 3 ear, do great damage to 
Dahlias if not properly tied. Five shoots to 
each plant are ample ; all the rest should be cut 
out as they grow. Copious waterings in dry 
weather are very beneficial. Earwigs are often 
very destructive, but may^etaily be caujfitjn 
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small pots inverted on the stakes, with a little 
dry Moss in them. Decaying blooms should lie 
picked off, as they not only spoil the appear¬ 
ance of the plant, but shorten the blooming 
period. 

By paying attention to these details we shall 
be rewarded by well-shaped plants, covered with 
fine blooms, till cut down by frost, when they 
should be taken up and stored in a cellar or 
anywhere where they will lie free from frost. 

F. B. Brick. 


A VIEW IN ROSS SHIRK, N.B. 

Tiik two promontories are extremities of an 
amphitheatre enfolding the loch and forming a 
fine harbour. The southern shore is clothed 
with Birch wood almost to the water’s brink, 
whilst on the northern coast may be seen the 
magnificent corries of Applecross and barren 
precipitous rooks of old red sandstone, still the 
haunt of golden eagle and peregrine falcon. 
From the estuary of the river Kishorn, which 
bounds the Applecross Forest inland, in beauti¬ 
ful contrast lie the limestone lands of Kishorn, 
rich in pastures and it is said also in minerals. 
The portion of garden ground represented in 
the drawing is again not on limestone, but on 
another formation, a conglomerate, I think, 
which may account partly for successful culture 
of Japanese Lilies on this spot when not 
devoured by rats or mice. Most Japanese 
plants thrive here on suitable soil. It is possible 


valuable hints os to the sort of garden to aim 
after and the best hardy plants to grow in it. 

The house fat es south, but is on high ground, 
and is much exposed to the north and east winds. 
One of our very first beginnings was to plant 
climbers on the house, getting a William Allt n 
Richardson and other Hoses up the front, and 
Clematis, Jasmine, and Honeysuckle on some 
of the other walls—chiefly the west ones. Then 
came the quest ion of 

Laying out the gardev, and wo decided 1o 
have the portion of field in front of the home 
and down the west side pait lawn and part 
flower-beds, and to have kitchen garden and 
reserve beds behind the house and on a portion 
of the eastern side, the latter being screened off 
by a wooden trellis, at the foot of which 
we planted Everlasting Peas and Aristolochia. 
Another detached but older house and garden 
formed our western boundary, with an estab¬ 
lished Beech hedge between us. This, with it* 
four or five trees growing out of it, anil an old 
hedge on the southern and again on the northern 
side of the field, formed three of our boundaries. 
The fourth was an iron fence, dividing our piece 
of field from the larger portion. Inside this 
fence the landlord kindly planted a diminutive 
Beech hedge. The rest we were left to lay out 
for ourselves, and fortunate indeed were wo in 
getting the very best sort of help for the heavier 

5 art of the work in the shape of a village gar- 
ener, as interested in the work as ourselves. 
First we planned out a lawn in front of the 



Loch Kishorn, Ross, N.B. 


that being situated on an earthquake line may 
conduce to warmth and fertility, and tho 
influence of the Gulf stream is felt, although it 
actually touches the coast further to tho north¬ 
ward. We have not, however, tho golden rays 
of the southern sun, so that, for instance, the 
William Allen Richardson Rose is usually only 
in various Bhndes of yellow, though in England 
it is said to be tinted red, and in the south of 
France is a most brilliant orange. 

Kishorn, lioaaahirt, X.B. Mary Sarutt. 


FROM GRASS FIELD TO FLOWER GAR¬ 
DEN IN TWO AND A HALF YEARS. 

By Two Beginners. 

A very plain-looking stone-built house in a 
rectangular field became our homo in the early 
spring of 1898. After several years’ labour in a 
town terrace garden plot, with the recurring 
disappointments caused by dense smoke, home¬ 
less cats, and mischievous urchins, it was a 
pleasure to be able to begin the making of a 
garden in the country, and we have thoroughly 
enjoyed the work and thought expended in 
changing the erstwhile pasture into a garden of 
sweet-smelling plants and old-world flowers. 
Perhaps an account of it may interest other 
beginners who may at first sight of a bare field 
and rather ugly house Bigh at tho thought of 
the long time it will be before the place can be 
at all pretty. But before beginning let us 
acknowledge the great debt of gratitude we owe 
to the “ English Flower Garden” and contribu¬ 
tors to Gardening Illustrated for many 


house to give a sense of rest, to serve for an 
actual resting place when the summer days 
should permit of the deck-chairs l»eing brought 
out, and also to contrast with herbaceous bor¬ 
ders to bound it on three sides. The gardener 
levelled the lawn after digging tho field sods 
in two spits deep, and he dug up the borders 
similarly. A concrete footpath leading up to tl e 
house was something we had to reckon with, so t 
was marie the dividing line between herbaceous 
borders and lawn, and we had a rustic gate made 
where the walk was cut through the hedge. The 
field sloping slightly down on the west side made 
a flat lawn somewhat of a difficulty unless we 
tipped a lot more soil, so we bethought our¬ 
selves of having a lower level on the west sidr, 
and accordingly ran a Grass bank down to a 
level Grass walk, (i feet wide, and made the 
west herbaceous border beyond the flat Gra s 
walk. We say Grass, but, sad to say, theie 
was no Grass for many weeks—merely brown 
earth where the lawn and the bank and the flat 
Grass walk ought to be. How we watched for 
the lawn seeds to spring up ! How we tried 
to frighten the sparrows away ! How they get 
so tame that they nerched on the top of the 
sticks that supported the nets and waited till 
they found a broken mesh to get through ! 
Finally, after a second sowing, a greenish 
appearance came over the soil, and we could 
quite easily see that there really was a lawn. 
Meanwhile we had planted the three herbaceous 
borders, a few bushy things at the back to give 
shelter and form a background for the hardy 
perennials. A few Retinoeporos, Syringas, 
* Weigela*, Berberis, -Rhododendrons, Hollies, 
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etc., formed this backing of shrubs, and in 
front, but not in lines, came Michaelmas 
Daisies, Larkspurs, Pyrethrums, Gypsophila, 
Day Lilies, Phloxes, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, 
Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, Echinops, Colum¬ 
bines, Campanulas, Pinks, Forget-me-nots, 
Potentilla8, Pansies, and Iceland Poppies, with 
small Saxifrages and Aubrietia, etc., along the 
raised edge of the concrete walk. 

These plants were not all put in the first 
spring. Moreover, those that were planted 
were, of course, very small. There were many 
bare places left in April and May of 1808, so 
we bought a lot of seeds of hardy annuals and 
filled up many of the gaps. Seeds sown in our 
town garden had not been in the habit of 
coming into anything beyond miserably stunted 
plants with hardly any flowers or none at all, 
so we were surprised and delighted when our 
first summer gave us a glorious show of Shirley 
Poppies, Sweet Peas, Blue Cornflowers, Esch- 
scholtzias, Mikado Poppies, Mignonette, etc., 
intermingled with many lovely flowering plants 
that had seemed so small and unpromising when 
planted in March. To watch a garden grow is 
one of the most delightful studies that a man 
can pursue. It was a perfect marvel to us the 
first summer, and it has been none the less 
since. 

Of course, our colour scheme in that first 
season was nil. Our own dormant sense of 
garden fitness had not been awakened. Sufficient 
joy was it to feast our eyes upon the gorgeous 
wealth of flowers, and for tho reward of a day’s 
work at business to see the flowers and smell 
the sweet perfumes was enough. The Rose 
border which wo had planted from the first spring 
was a success from the first. The Clematis, 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Honeysuckle, and Crimson 
Rambler Roses that were against the house soon 
made rapid growth and flowered well in 1899. 
In that year the hardy perennials had in¬ 
creased marvellously. Gifts from our gardening 
friends had filled up many gaps in the borders : 
an 1898 seedling pink Mallow turned into a huge 
shrub in 1899, and was a magnificent sight for 
weeks. Similarly with Phloxes, Campanulas, 
etc., and the Pansies havo stood every winter 
and spread till they and the lovely bosses of 
Saxifrage and Aubrietia cover the whole length 
of the concrete edging and hide it from view. 
The Gaillardias, Coreopsis, and Columbines do 
not all brave the winter in our northern and 
exposed position ; but by renewing a few each 
spring we keep up a good display of these beau¬ 
tiful flowerp. This year, 1900, is our third 
summer, and from the time when bulbs were 
succeeded by white Alyssum and yellow Doroni¬ 
cum we have had a constant feast of good 
things. Home of the coarser annuals of 1898 are 
not now allowed to encroach where the delicate 
scent of Night-scented Stocks and Nicotiana 
shares with the Mignonette in wafting a lovely 
perfume over the garden at dusk. Many new 
friends, some small, as Saxifraga oppositifolia 
and the Gentians, some large, as Bocconia and 
lovely Larkspurs, now have a place. 

Our garden is a joy to us, a source of pleasure 
to our friends, and a never-failing incentive to 
prize all that is best in Nature and in life. All 
honour be to those men and women who have 
during the past 25 yoars been striving to teach 
England what a garden should be. We have a 
vast deal to learn yet, but the learning gives 
half the pleasure. Work and watching do the 
rest. 


Begonias. —A wonderful improvement has 
been effected in bedding Begonias within the 
last few seasons—viz., the adoption of plants of 
more sturdy habit with erect or nearly erect 
flowers ancl thinner planting. For some years 
as large-flowered varieties as could possibly be 
obtained were employed, with the result that 
one very seldom saw the beauty of the flowers, 
blooms and flower-spikes being, as a rule, nearly 
prostrate or hidden by the foliage, while the 
drooping habit of the flowers prevented any 
more being seen of them than the outside of the 
petals. Under such circumstances a bed of good 
scarlet or pink Pelargoniums was far brighter 
than the Begonias, and there was the danger 
that the latter would gradually decline in 
favour. The introduction, however, of such 
varieties as Worthiana and ascotensis into the 
flower garden proved what had hitherto been 
wanting in Begonias, and the skill of the hybri- 
diser quickly gava-ua in the common tuberous 
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section a type with erect flowers that are pro¬ 
duced in great profusion, retaining, too, in the 

? lant the fine bold foliage and sturdy habit. 

'he habit of planting very thickly is now, 
happily, almost discarded, sufficient room being 
given to allow for the proper development of 
individual plants and to show a dwarf carpet 
between that will form a pleasing contrast to 
the Begonia ; even a little soil visible here and 
there is better than a close huddling together of 
the plants. A good carpet is to be found in the 
golden Mesembryanthemum, Koniga variegata, 
or some of the white or light-coloured Tufted 
Pansies. 


ENGLISH IRIS. 

This bulbous Iris is not a native plant, but 
comes from the Pyrenees. It was originally 
exported from Bristol to Holland, where the 
Dutch named the novelty the English Iris, and 
the bulb still encourages the deception by 
flourishing as well with us as any native plant. 
In cottago gardens it flowers year after year 
undisturbed in light soil and in heavy soil, in 
sun and in shade. The English Iris, however, 
has its preferences, and these are apparently a 


tho seed-box was emptied, and, with a little 
fresh soil added, refilled with the smallest 
plants, thus rearing about 130 in all. Because 
the spring was then well advanced, these newly- 
filled boxes were left uncovered, but were stood 
on the shady side for a couple of weeks until 
well-rooted, then* were put into the sunshine, 
and during the recent hot weather, which, being 
kept well watered, they seemed to enjoy, they 
made strong growth. Now one third of the 
plants has been put into small pots and stood 
on to a small border, where all will certainly 
flower next spring. All tho rest have been 
replanted more thinly into other shallow boxes, 
and by the end of {September they too will be 
strong enough to plant out into borders or be 

S otted. I fully expect that every plant will 
ower next spring. 

AuiucuLASare of the hardiest of border plants. 
They are far less liable to injury from insects or 
birds, or funguses than are many others, and 
whether in pots or planted out they endure 
and bloom freely for many years. But it 
is wise to sow a little seed of the best 
border varieties obtainable every year, as 
in that way a superior stock may eventually be 
obtained. Good features to look for in border 



English Iris Mont Blanc. From a photograph sent by Dr. Chown, Townshend, Ilayle. 


light soil and a sunny situation. As tho bulbs 
increase rapidly they are better if lifted every 
two or three years in August, when the bulbs 
are at rest, and replanted again in September or 
October. The variety illustrated is a fine white 
self named Mont Blanc. The flowers are borne 
two on a spike, and last well in water. J. C. 


AURICULAS AND POLYANTHUSES. 

1 would like to offer what encouragement is 
possible to many readers of Gardening, who, 
like myself, live in a town in a thickly popu¬ 
lated locality, and have only a tiny back-garden 
in which to grow anything, in relation to the 
spring flowers above named. I sowed seed of 
border Auriculas in a shallow box at the end of 
March, stood the box in a rather larger one, 
then covered them up with a piece of stout 
glass. Growth was slow, germination irregular. 
That is always the case with Auriculas, and 
much patience is needed to allow the seed-box 
to remain sufficiently long to enable all the seed 
to grow. As the plants grew I lifted out the 
strongest carefully and dibbled them out 

2 inches apart into other shallow boxes filled with 
tho best soil I could obtain. In about a month 


Auriculas are stout, stiff stems that support the 
blooms erect, large, well-formed flowers of good 
bright or pleasing colours, and, so far as pos¬ 
sible, sweet perfume. But in raising a batch of 
seedlings each year it is possible then to replace 
inferior varieties with better ones, and if the 
product of each year be but a dozen or twenty 
superior the gain is great, as then in a few years 
a first-class strain is obtained. Those who set 
about tho culture of border Auriculas in this 
way will find themselves in a year or two 
greatly attached to the flowers, and they will 
get, from year to year material reward. It is of 
no use for outdoor purposes to grow the choice 
show or alpine varieties. They will not be at 
all satisfactory, and can be grown well only in 
pots in a light frame or greenhouse. With 
regard to 

Polyanthuses, and of these not the old, 
worthless, gold-laced forms, but the large- 
flowered and beautiful border section, no sooner 
was my large box at liberty than I filled it 
nearly full of soij and sowed seed in it, watering 
freely, covering up close with the glass, and 
whilst leaving it in the full sunshine, yet on 
warm days shading it. The result is that now 
I have many scores oj, strong plants lifted and 
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dibbled out where to bloom, and these will grow 
freely up to -the end of October, flowering well 
next spring. That is the product of pure town 
gardening in a small back yard. Those who 
care to ao so could put some of their Polyan¬ 
thuses so raised into 5-inch pots, to bloom in a 
frame or greenhouse. Very much pleasure and 

S rofit will result to amateur growers of these 
owers alone if they will but work to secure 
good class form in stem and blooms. It is well 
to make a sowing as described early in May, as 
then the plants become extra strong by the 
following spring. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Punkla Sleboldt—Would Fnnki* Sleboldi do well 
under the shade of tree, or does it prefer a dry, sunny 
border ?— Yorkshire. 

[This plant prefers a deep and rich loamy 
soil, and does not object to shade, provided the 
soil is not greatly robbed by the nearness of 
tree roots. All the same, it is in a rather moist 
soil that much the best and most vigorous 
growth is made. ] 

Management of lawn.— In front of my house I 
have a lawn measuring about 6 yards broad by 10 yards 
long. It has a good slope the long way, and would there¬ 
fore drain well if the soil were good. It was sown with 
Grass-seeds two j ears ago, and has been well looked after, 
but does very poorly. There are many bore places, and in 
others the Grass is poor. Moss appears here ana there. 
The soil appears to be heavy, containing a large quantity 
of clay. Can I get a good lawn by manuring, etc 7 If so, 
will you kindly state precisely what treatment you 
recommend 7—R. R. D. 

[A good dressing of lime would benefit vour 
mossy lawn, and manure of almost any kind 
would help the Grasses afterwards. (Dover the 
bare places with a little fine sifted soil, and sow 
Grass seeds thickly thereon, and roll down. If 
sown during September the seeds will Boon 
germinate. We nave seen good results follow 
an application of basic slag. It thickens and 
fines the Grass, but as it acts slowly should be 
sown during the autumn. For lawns we recom¬ 
mend about 10 lb. per square rod. It is very 
cheap.] 

Tecoma radicans. —A large specimen is 
now flowering at Kew on No. 1 Museum. 
Although cultivated in this country as early as 
1640, it is not seen nearly so often as such a 
good plant ought to be. Its large bunches of 
tubular orange-scarlet flowers, 2 inches to 
3 inches long, are borne at the end of drooping 
shoots of the current season’s growth. It 
flowers best with the shelter of a wall, to which 
it clings in the manner of Ivy, although it is 
said to do well when scrambling over a tree. 
It can be propagated by cuttings, root cuttings, 
or layers. All the pruning necessary is to cut 
away weak growth and to shorten the stronger 
ones to obtain a good supply of strong- 
flowering growths.—J. P. Q. 

Nasturtiums. — I • send herewith some 
Nasturtiums from two large beds in my garden, 
about 18 feet by 6 feet. They are self-sown, 
and are the result of a 3d. packet of seed sown 
three years ago. The bees seem to have hybri¬ 
dised them, and I have now the most wonderful 
colours—purple, brown, pink, and some splashed 
in the most effective manner. The beds have 
been a perfect blaze of colour the whole summer 
and the admiration of everyone who has seen 
them. I think you will agree that the colours 
are somewhat unusual, and it may interest your 
many readers to know what a brilliant display 
can be made almost without any outlay.—G., 
Hampstead. [A very bright bouquet of Nas¬ 
turtiums, and a few of the blooms are certainly 
of unusual tints.—E d.] 

Carnations (R. W. PJ—No, if you cut 
them back to the old stems you will only get 
small breaks on those stems that will take a 
year to grow strong enough to flower. We cer¬ 
tainly suggest layering the best shoots and cut¬ 
ting away the remainder; or, if you have not 
time to layer them, why not make a small hole 
from the centre stem outward and part bury the 
stem and peg it down and keep in place in this 
way ? It is pleasant to hear of such vigour in 
these plants as your note suggests, and we 
should expect a fine display of bloom if you only 
put down all the layers you can. These layers 
you need not transplant, but let them remain 
where you layer them if you feel so disposed. 
Thus treated they make a fine show, and oould 
be discarded another year in favour of younger 
plants. Where the plants can be retained a 
second year the amount of bloom is wonderful. 


Rudbeckia Golden Glow (syn. Rud- 
beckia lacini&ta fl.-pl.).—Those who have seen 
this double form of Rudbeckia laciniata in 
growth can best realise its merits and its 
Beauties. The flowers are, unless when too 
strongly grown, not at all lumpy, but are in¬ 
formal enough to make them both pretty in the 
garden and useful for cutting. The plant has 
also a good sturdy, upright haoit, without being 
absolutely stiff. Those who wish strong plants 
of large dimensions which will produce massive 
blooms will do well to give H. Golden Glow 
strong soil and plenty of water, but those who 
like blooms of moderate size will be pleased 
with those produced on plants grown in a drier 
position. This Rudbeckia is likely to be a 
favourite plant in the future, unless the rage 
for large blooms leads to its being grown into 


coarseness. 
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Planting perennials, etc. (An Ama¬ 
teur ).—Nine-tenths of the best and finest 
perennials may be planted in February and 
March with success and every chance of flower¬ 
ing—provided, of course, you secured good 
plants—the same season. The exceptions to 
this rule are Pteonies and Hellebores, which are 
best planted quite early in September. Such 
bulbs as Leucojum, Scdlas, and Grape Hya¬ 
cinths may be planted from dry roots—as 
distinct from being transplanted—say to the 
end of November. Snowdrops and all bulbous 
Irises should be planted long before, and, 
indeed, the others are by no means benefitted 
by late planting, though they better endure the 
ordeaL Irises may be secured from any of the 
hardy plant nurserymen advertising in these 
columns. Most of them keep very large and 
select stocks. We cannot recommend indi¬ 
vidual firms in such a case. The annuals you 
name should be sown by the end of April at 
least. Quite a variety of biennials may be 
sown during July and August, left to winter in 
the seed-beds and planted in their permanent 
positions quite early in March. Others sown at 
the same time may require a slight frame pro¬ 
tection from winter frost and wet. Plant them 
out in March. If heat can be given, such things 
as Snapdragons, Pentstemons, and the like may 
be sown in January, and by growing quickly 
and without check, flower the same year, only 
somewhat later than cuttings of the same 
things rooted in September or October. 

Planting borders (R. A. P.).— In your 
borders Roses and Fuchsias should be planted 
near the back of the border alternately. 
Between these should come groups of various 
Lilies, to inolude L. oandidum, crnceum, Kra- 
meri, Martagon in variety, Pardalinum, testa- 
ceum, chalcedonicum, auratum, and speciosum ; 
these would make a grand show, and the 
remainder of the borders might be filled in with 
groups, varying in size, of such flowers as the 
following : Narcissus, Tulips, to include some 
of the late-flowering kinds. Snowdrops, Glad¬ 
ioli, Violas, Tufted Pansies, in groups of one 
colour ; a few patches of Autumn Crocuses near 
the front, and a few of the dwarf-flowered Star- 
worts in single plants, which are so lovely now, 
or will be soon, along the centre. Then there 
should be groups of border Carnations and 
Pinks, from which layers may be taken when 
necessary ; but the old plants should be left to 
flower, which they will do most abundantly. 
Where effect is sought we just layer some of the 
outside shoots to form with the old plant a 
broad mass and let the whole remain to flower. 
Pinks can be treated in the same way. Groups 
of Rudbeckia speciosa and Coreopsis grand i flora 
will supply yellow flowers in abundance for cut¬ 
ting, ana a few Delphiniums and Paeonies may 
be scattered about singly. Herbaceous Phloxes 
are very bright now, but they want a good deal 
of nourishment. Iceland Poppies are lovely in 
good-sized patches near the front, and the same 
may be saia of Aubrietias and the dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas. Doronicum Harp ur-Crewe is very 
useful for cutting and has a bright effect in the 
border. Chrysanthemum maximum and Erigeron 
speciosum superbum are lovely things for oat- 
ting. If any room is still vacant fill in with 
Wallflowers, golden and red, Sweet Williams, 
and Antirrhinums in good-sized patches. 

Dry weather annuals.— It is interest¬ 
ing to note anything in the way of flowers that 
stands prolonged drought fairly well, and 
that holds its foliage and continues to bloom 


when other things have practically succumbed. 
From this standpoint there are few annuals 
better than the Sunflower known under the 
names of Stella, New Miniature, etc. On a 
rather poor border and fully exposed to the sun, 
plants of this Sunflower have not gone so high 
as usual, but they are in the best of health and 
covered with the bright-coloured blooms, the 
black eye and the rich yellow of the petals 
forming an effective contrast. Another excel¬ 
lent dry-weather plant is Cosmos bipinnatusand 
its varieties, an annual with Fennel-like foliage 
and light graceful flowers. The latter look 
flimsy, but stand much longer, both on the 
plant and in a cut state, than their appearance 
would seem to indicate. A deeper and more 
pronounced shade of purple would be a decided 
acquisition. Marigolds flourish amazingly in 
heat and drought, only under these conditions 
decaying blooms have to be promptly removed 
in order to prolong the display. Petunias also 
do well, growing freely and blooming profusely, 
only they want a heavier and more retentive 
soil. Antirrhinums, of course, revel in heat. 
The Marguerite type of Carnation also does 
well in dry weather. 

Uncommon bedding: plants.— Plum¬ 
bago oapensis has now beoorae a decided 
favourite, large plants on a dwarfqr carpet pre¬ 
senting possibly the most effective display. 
Humea elegans is an old favourite. Lately, 
however, it seems to have declined in favour, 
possibly owing to the fact that a difficulty is 
often experienced in raising the plants. Thor¬ 
oughly good seed that will grow well is not 
easily obtainable. Late in the season when the 
long Bpikes of seed are swaying gently in the 
breeze it is a very attractive plant. Occasional 

P lants make a nice break to beds of dwarf 
'elargoninms, only the latter must be kept well 
away from the Humeas that the bottom flower- 
spikes may have room to develop and be pre¬ 
served intact. Seedling Humeas will now be 
nice little stuff, and may be transferred singly 
to very small pots or pricked out into seed-pans 
or boxes, shifting again rather later in the 
season. It is not advisable to have the plants 
too large for wintering ; 4-inch or at the most 
5-inch pots will be quite large enough, and they 
can get the last shift with the approach of 
brighter days at the beginning of another season. 
When the small pots get well filled with loots 
it is advisable to give weak liquid-manure twice 
a week, the Humea when fairly well established 
being a gross feeder. An old favourite is 
Maurandya Barela, yana, a very floe plant as a 
trailer for raised beds. Planted close to the 
piles that support the soil and allowed to droop 
over them it blooms with wonderful profusion, 
and the colour is one not often met with in out¬ 
door flowers. A similar position is just the 
place for Convolvulus tricolor in variety, a very 
beautiful annual, throwing blooms of Boft and 
varied shades, and with a well-sustained flower¬ 
ing season. The old Cuphea platycentra, 
although not particularly striking in appear- 
anoe, makes an admirable carpet, the Bushy 
ilants being covered with the peculiarly-shaped 
owers. 

The white Everlasting: Pea iLathyrus 
latifoliuB albus).—Very few hardy climbing 
plants can surpass this for freedom of flower¬ 
ing. This is particularly true where the plants 
are old and well established. A very rem&ik- 
able instance of this plant came under notice 
quite recently in a market nursery which runs 
beside a deep railway cutting. The limit of the 
company’s property is marked by their usual 
four-barred fence and posts, and to make the 
most of the fence, or rather the space at dis¬ 
posal, plants of the Everlasting Pea had been 
set out at a few feet apart along an extensive 
line of some 300 yards or 400 yards. The plants 
were merely looped to the fence by strong cord, 
and have for many weeks in succession provided 
an untold wealth of blossoms, and of not a little 
value, seeing the cost of production is trifling. 
The plant in question is such a favourite, that 
private gardeners might imitate this method, 
even if on a smaller scale. There are certain 
positions in almost every garden where a sort of 
floral fence such as this suggests would not only 
prove attractive, but valuable, for long sprays 
of flower and foliage could be cut inu*_i, and 
these of a pretty and useful kind. In such 
positions the plants if given room root > leeply 
and give but little trouble. 
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AGAVE AMERICANA. 

Is the colder parts of the British Isles the 
American Aloe oan onty be used for outdoor 
decoration when planted in large tubs, which are 
placed in the open air during the summer and 
housed under glass in the winter months. 
Treated in this manner the Aloe is a highly 
ornamental subject, but does not approach the 
dimensions and nobility of form that charac¬ 
terise it when grown in the open ground as it is 
largely in the south-west. In many instances it 
assumes gigantic proportions, its blue-grey, 
spine serrated leaves often attaining a length of 
9 feet and over. In the torrid climes, the 
home of the Aloe, its colour seems to merge into 
that of the stone and sand of its surroundings, 
and strikes no note of contrast to the prevailing 
monotony of the sun-scorched landscape, but 
where, as in this country, the strong curves of 
the massive leaves are thrown into high relief 
by infinite gradations of tender green, ranging 
in colour from the sombre tint of the Yew to 
the soft hues of some of the Japanese Maples, it 
forms a pleasing and effective incident in the 


WINTERING CALADIUM BULBS. 

Great improvements have been made in Cala- 
diums during recent years, and now the bulbs 
may be obtained at a moderate price this should 
induce all who want fine foliaged plants of easy 
culture to grow them. I know many think 
Caladiums difficult to manage. This is not so, 
provided you have a warm corner to store the 
bulbs in winter, with a Cucumber-pit to grow 
them on in the early periods of their growth. A 
large number of would-be cultivators are 
debarred from doing so, as they are under the 
impression the bulbs are so very difficult to 
winter. Many errors are made in storing, and 
I am convinced the larger portion arises from 
not ripening the bulbs well during the growing 
period. It is no uncommon thing to see them 
as soon as their decorative value is over placed 
in dark, cold positions, and often allowed to 
ripen off prematurely. This should not be. The 
bulbs should never be allowed to get dry till all 
the foliage has ripened naturally. Some think 
these should be kept in a dry, hot place. This 
is not necessary. They will bear being wet all 


an aveiage amount of care it is easy to keep the 
plants in safety. The best way is to plunge the 
pots in coal ashes up to the rim, or over it, at 
the same time keeping them as near as possible 
to the glass. From the end of October until 
well into March no watering should be thought 
of, and any signs of decay in the leaves at the 
same time be attended to and removed. If in 
extremely cold weather it is considered desirable 
to use protecting material, it is a better plan to 
leave on a chink of air than close down for 
days together, perhaps quite closely. When 
room cannot be found under glass, the next best 
way is to stack the plants, as Strawberries are 
sometimes done, on their sides, so as to keep 
the roots on the dry side. In the case of frame- 
grown plants, no protection at all is needed 
after March ; they mav then stand outside 
entirely, but be plunged, if possible, so as to 
in some measure protect the roots. 

Culture and propagation. —Considerably 
more plants are no doubt raised from seed than 
by any other means, but they may be increased 
by root cuttings in a similar way to Seakale. 
This latter plan is a capital one when a superior 



Agave americana. 


colour-scheme. At the Cape, where Agave 
americana has been naturalised and where it is 
used extensively as a fence plant, for which 
purpose its curved spines render it admirably 
adapted, it flowers freely, and colonies in bloom 
mav often be seen on the wind-swept fiats, their 
tall, rigid spires of inflorescence presenting, at 
a distance, the appearance of rudely-fashioned 
telegraph poles. 

In South Devon and Cornwall specimens 
may not seldom be seen in bloom, and in the 
Isles of Scilly a dozen or more flowering 
examples are sometimes to be found in close 
proximity. The great blossom-spikes, which 
often attain a height of between 20 feet and 
30 feet, though quaint, are bv no means beauti¬ 
ful, and as they are produced at the expense of 
the plant—since flowering is the ‘‘swan-song” 
of the Aloe as it is of the Bamboo, the Aloe 
invariably dying after it has bloomed—it is a 
matter of regret rather than exultation to view 
the t hrowing up of the candelabrum-like flower- 
spire that denotes the loss of a plant which has 
for many years proved a noble feature in the 
garden. S. W. F. 
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the winter, provided they are well ripened. I 
have many bulbs planted out at the back away 
from the warmth, and I doubt if ever the tem¬ 
perature of the soil is more than 55 degs. These 
are kept continually watered, as they are grow¬ 
ing amongst Ferns, and it is seldom I lose a 
bulb. J. Crook. 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER (CAM¬ 
PANULA PYRAM1DALIS). 

Around London this has been known to stand 
outside uninjured through the winter, but it is 
scarcely advisable to risk the stock in this 
fashion. What has most to be feared during 
the winter is excess of moisture rather than 
extreme cold in outside culture, whilst in frames 
a close atmosphere is equally prejudicial, more 
particularly it the crowns of the plants be 
dense ones, with lateral shoots and foliage in 
proportion. The prevalence of fogs around the 
metropolis and other busy centres also militates 
againBt this plant, and these not being pure 
fogs further aggravate the mischief when out¬ 
side entirely. In any cold frame, however, with 


form is detected amongst a batch of seedlings 
so as to secure its increase without future 
variation. They do vary, and that in an 
unmistakable manner both in colour and habit. 
The deep blue and the pure white are pos¬ 
sibly the two best shades ; whilst in the habit 
there is a considerable difference in the 
density of the spikes as well as in the height 
of the plants, which varies from 2£ feet to 
8 feet. The taller plants are in many ways 
the most ornamental when bearing dense spikes 
4 feet and 5 feet in length. This shows the 
necessity of either careful selection of the seed 
or propagation by root cuttings. The seed 
should be sown from March to May. The 
earlier sowing will often yield plants of fairly 
good size that will flower in about sixteen or 
seventeen months from the sowing of the seed. 
These may be useful, but they are not so 
ornamental or imposing as plants nearly a year 
older. If sown in May, pricked off as soon as 
fit to handle, and afterwards potted and 
wintered either in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, they 
have all the next season in which to grow. 
Thus they make grand plants for the following 
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season in 10-inch or 12-inch pots. After being 
wintered in small pots they may be potted about 
April into 6-inch pots, or larger ones if the 
plants be extra strong. Another shift will be 
needed later in the season. This time the most 


promising mav be potted into their blooming 
pots if there be room enough to winter them 
thus, otherwise into about 9-inch pots, one 
further shift being given the following April or 
early in May, at any rate before the spikes 
begin to push up. The soil best suited to them 
is good turfy loam with some silver-sand or 
road-scrapings; to this a little leaf-mould may 
be added in preference to any rotten manure, 
the latter having a tendency to create too 
vigorous or sappy a growth. In potting after 
the seedling stage has been passed the soil should 
be made as firm as for pot Strawberries, or 
firmer if possible, the crowns of the plants 
being; kept slightly elevated each time of 
potting, as in the case of hard-wooded Cape 
Heaths. 


Watering and other treatment. —The 
water-pot must not at any time be used too 
freely, otherwise the plants will decay at the 
base of the stem, or run a risk of doing so. 
Anyone can note for himself in the breaking off 
of a fresh leaf what an amount of sap is stored 
in its vessels ; this points to a careful course of 
watering. When the plants are well rooted 
weak liquid-manure is decidedly beneficial, 
more particularly during the flowering season. 
That made from cow-manure with some soot 
added thereto is suitable. No plunging should 
be practised when the plants are potted into 
their flowering pot9, otherwise there will be a 
tendency towards too much moisture. 

Uses, etc. —As soon as the first flowers 
unfold, the plants should be placed in a light 
and airy greenhouse, where they will make a 
fine display for about a month or longer. When 
more fully expanded, a light shading is benefi¬ 
cial. Flowering as they do from the middle of 
July to the end of August, they are of essential 
value in conservatory decoration, supplying 
colours and form not seen in anything else. 
Considering their easy culture (and inexpensive 
too), C. pyramidalis should be more grown than 
it is. It is equally at home in the conservatory 
of the rich as in the more modest structure of 
the amateur. Blue Belu 

[The other day, when passing through Ravens- 
croft Park, Hammersmith, we came upon a very 
fine lot of plants in pots in full bloom. They 
were arranged by the side of the Free Library 
in the park there, and seemed to be much 
admired by the constant stream of visitors that 
passed by. This Campanula is always seen in 
good form in the park mentioned, and there are 
at the present time some good plants blooming 
in the Embankment Gardens. These are 
planted out.] 


CANNA8 IN POTS. 

Grown in former years for the sake of their 
foliage, Cannas have gradually come to the 
front as flowering plants. Twenty years ago 
the blooms were insignificant and the plants ran 
up high, so that they were but little grown in 
pots. During the last few years so much 
progress has been made that Cannas are now 
among the best things that can be grown for 
conservatory decoration during the summer and 
early autumn months. The size of the flowers 
has been much increased ; they exhibit con 
siderable diversity of colour, and this improve 
ment in the blooms is accompanied by a much 
dwarfer habit, so that well-flowered plants can 
be had in 7-inch pots. Cannas are among the 
most economical of plants that are grown under 
glass. In this respect they resemble tuberous 
Begonias, for from November till March they 
can be stored away under stages of cool houses 
or in a cellar, needing scarcely any attention. 
Plants that have been grown in pots can remain 
in them through the winter in any frost-proof 
place, receiving no water from the time the foliage 
dies off. Just as growth commences they should 
be shaken out and divided, and repotted in good 
loam, with a rather liberal addition of well- 
rotted manure or some artificial stimulant. If 
required to bloom early in the summer, they 
must be looked to in February. In a tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. they will soon 
move, and can then be divided if so desired. It 
is better to wait until growth has begun before 
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| dividing, especially in the case of new or choice 
kinds, as otherwise there is some danger of the 
fleshy roots decaying. If a number of plants 
be required, propagation may be effected in the 
same way as is pursued with Dahlias. They 
strike with great freedom in a temperature of 
65 degs., and very quickly if the cutting pots 
are plunged in fermenting material and get 
bottom-heat in some way. 

Cannas are gross feeders, and from the time 
the roots touch the sides of the pots liquid-man¬ 
ure should be given twice a week, otherwise the 
flowers are liable to be under-sized and not so 
numerous as they should be. When plants 
with several flower-stems are required, it is 
better to strike the cuttings in small pots so as 
to avoid root disturbance when repotting. 

Few things are more effective when planted 
out for the summer months than C&nnas, and if 
the plants are strong when set out and the 
season is fairly fine, the grower may enjoy the 
beauty of the flowers as well as that of the 
foliage. When requiring a large quantity of 
them for this purpose store the roots in a cellar, 
putting them in closely in a hot-bed early in 
February, inserting the cuttings singly in small 
pots and plunging them in fermenting material. 
They will quickly form roots, and can 
be removed to a moderately-heated house 
and shifted into 4£-inch pots, using a rich 
compost. Later on they can be hardened off 
and set out early in June in rich soil. In the 
older varieties the plants* ran up tall, making 
strong leaf-growth, but the flowers were too 
small and few in number to create any appre¬ 
ciable effect. The only aim of raisers at that 
time was to obtain highly-coloured foliage and 
reduce the height. Raisers are only beginning 
to realise what can be made of the Canna from 
a flowering point of view. Some of the newer 
varieties, such as Aurora, Duchess of York, and 
Diavolo, are, however, so fine, that one might 
think that the maximum of size of bloom has at 
least been reached. Improvement will, how¬ 
ever, undoubtedly continue, and wo shall 
probably in time to come see Cannas with 
flowers rivalling in size, and perhaps brilliancy, 
those of the Gladiolus. Among those having 
dark-coloured foliage, Geoffery St. Hilaire, M. 
Andre, President Faure, and President Carnot 
are very good, and of the green-leaved kinds, 
Mme. Crozy, very dwarf and brilliant in 
colour; Jules Chretien, Baron Sandroms, 
Chevalier Besson, and Mme. Just arc good and 
distinct. These are, however, only a few of 
many fine kinds all worthy of good culture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ripening Gloxinias.—I have some beautiful 
Gloxinias in bloom, and I should like to know what to do 
to ripen them off ready for another season. I raised them 
this year.— Gardes Lover. 

[After the flowers are over, gradually diminish 
the supply of water till the plants die down and 
become totally dormant, when they Bhould be 
kept quite dry. As the leaves commence to 
turn yellow previous to dying down, do not 
stand them under the stage as is so often done, 
but give them all the light and air possible at 
that period. During the winter they may be 
either allowed to remain in the pots they have 
grown in, or turned out, shaken clear of soil, 
and laid in a box of dry sand or soil. When 
grown in quantity, this latter method is the one 
usually followed, as space is greatly economised 
thereby. The structure they are kept in during 
the winter should not fall below 45 degs. at any 
time. Do not place too near the not-water 
pipes, and, if the soil gets very dry, it may be 
damped. At the end of February or early part 
of March the tubers must be potted, but be care¬ 
ful not to overwater before they start into 
growth.] 

Over-careful potting.— Amateurs fre¬ 
quently fall into the error of being over-careful 
in repotting their plants. In preparing the 
soil they sift it until it is as fine as dust, thereby 
taking out a good deal of the very best of it. 
The principal bulk of the soil that I use for all 
kinds of plants is partially decayed turf, or top 
spit of any old pasture, and the fibrous portions 
are the beat. I very rarely sift soil, except for 
seeds or cuttings. For rooted plants let the 
turf be chopped up very fine with a spade, then 
add leaf-mould, peat, sand, etc., and mix it well 
together. If you were to look at a heap of pot¬ 


ting soil fit for use in a market grower's shed 
you would probably say that it looked very 
rough, but if you saw the plants this rough soil 
produces you would say that it evidently suited 
the plants, for the roots run more freely in it 
than in finely-sifted soil, which runs together so 
hard after watering that the roots do not per¬ 
meate the whole mass. If once this fine soil 
gets dry nothing short of soaking for some hours 
will wet it right through. Another error is that 
of giving too large pots according to the size of 
the plant. The market grower tries to get the 
maximum-sized plant in a minimum of pot room, 
and to do this uBes the best of soil and feeds 
liberally. It is attention to little things like 
this that produces the models of pot plants one 
finds on market stalls.—J. Groom, Gosport. 


ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossom Rossi— This is one of 
the most tractable Orchids in cultivation, and 
one of the most desirable species that could be 
named as worthy of the attention of amateurs 
and those with limited space at disposal. A 
house in which frost can be excluded meets all 
the necessary requirements. A cool, moist, 
9hady position in the Odontoglossom-house is 
one of the most suitable positions for its success¬ 
ful culture. Its compact habit of growth renders 
it a most desirable subject for pan or basket cul¬ 
ture ; the plants are thus easily suspended from 
the roof while in bloom, in which position they 
are enabled to display their flowers to the bast 
advantage. The plants may be secured in an 
imported condition for a modest outlay of a few 
pence. These, as soon as procured, should Ik* 
potted up, using for the potting compost good 
fibrous peat and living Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportions, chopped into a convenient size for 
use, pressing moderately firm about the roots. 
The pans or baskets U9ed should be only suffici¬ 
ently large to contain the plants comfortably. 
The drainage should he clean and filled to two- 
thirds the depth of the pan ; after placing the 
plant in position fill in the remaining portion 
with the {Kitting compost, pressing moderately 
firm with a pointed stick. If the fingers are 
used in repotting the material soon begins to 
turn sour, and shows quickly the finger-marks 
on the surface of the compost. The decay thus 
set up quickly extends to the remaining com¬ 
post, and causes the whole to become sour, which 
alone should necessitate repotting of the plants. 
I Bhould never advise repotting of this species 
unless the plants have outgrown their recep¬ 
tacles or the material has became decomposed. 
The water used will have considerable effect 
upon the lasting qualities of the potting compost. 
If rain water is used, the Sphagnum Moss will 
last iu good condition for two seasons, and when 
this begins to decay it may be removed and re¬ 
placed with fresh without disturbing the peat. 
Where hard, or water which contains a consider¬ 
able proportion of lime is used, the Moss 
quickly dies, turns sour, and commences general 
decomposition of the potting compost, ■which 
should be replaced with more favourable material 
as early as possible. A house in which the 
temperature of 45 degs. can be maintained in 
winter, in cold weather, with the general tem¬ 
perature at night of about 50 degs., meets the 
requirements of this species. They require an 
abundant supply of moisture from the time they 
commence to emit their new growths from the 
base of the last made growth until the time 
that the flower-spikes have been removed. 
With cooler conditions in the autumn Borne con¬ 
sideration must be given to the prevailing con¬ 
ditions outside. When the cold, frosty nights 
set in, or during spells of dull, damp weather, 
the same conditions apply to Orchids that are 
needed by other plants. The plants should 
then be kept drier at the roots and the moisture 
in the atmosphere should be correspondingly 
reduced. With ordinary consideration, no diffi¬ 
culty should be found in the successful culture 
of O. Rossi and its variety, O. R. raajus.— 
H. J. C. 


Fuchsias.— I am sending you a few blooms of my 
improved ** Phenomenal ” Fuchsias, cat from the open 
border, but am afraid they will not reach you in prime 
condition. Indoors they produce flowers nearly twice this 
size.—I. Goody. 

[No, they reached us in very bad condition, but in 
point of size it is evident the blooms are very fine.— Ed.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


OLEARIA HAASTI. 

Very few evergreen shrubs hold their own so 
well within the smoke and dirt of London as 
this New Zealand Daisy-tree, which is just now 
producing its tiny white flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion. The fact that it does not bloom till the 
month of August, when few other shrubs are in 
flower, is a great point in its favour. This 
Olearia forms a dense-growing, somewhat 
lumpy bush, clothed with deep green Box-like 
> leaves. It is not nearly so graceful as some 
other species, but as a set-off is far hardier 
and more indifferent to soil and situation. 
Olearia Haasti is readily increased by cuttings, 
put in in the autumn into pots of sandy soil, 
and kept in an ordinary garden frame till 
rooted. The frame must lie kept close and 
shaded during bright sunshino. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arbor-vitae hedge (A Constant Reader of 
Gardening ).—Thus early in the season we 
should not hesitate to cut it back, though 
scarcely to the extent suggested all at once. 
Much, however, depends on environment. 
Could you not so shorten it now as to dispose 
of all the more dangerous and heavy over¬ 
lopping branches, and at the end of February 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— White Trumpet Lilies 
make charming groups now. Retarded bulbs 
are now flowering freely and will continue to do 
so for some time. The flowers of this and other 
Lilies have been very cheap all the season ; 
some people say in consequence of the war 
there has been fewer parties and balls, and less 
demand for large flowers. Many of the leaders 
of fashion have given up growing mixed collec¬ 
tions as was the case years ago, but fill their 
houses with special things, and more attention 
is given to Orchids. Lily of the Valley are now 
i in demand all the year, and this demand can 
be met by retarding the crowns in a cool 
storage place ; and it is wonderful how well 
these retarded crowns of Lily of the Valley 
bloom, though I think the flowers are hardly 
as fine as those produced by the best Berlin 
(Towns forced from Christmas onwards. There 
is a very large demand for good long-stalked 
Violets. Prince of Wales and Admiral Avellan 
are favourites. When well grown in pots these 
are charming in winter. Double Violets are not 
so much grown, and a croup in the conservatory 
surrounded by small Maiden-hair Ferns or Club 
Mosses is very attractive and the fragrance 
delightful. Tree Carnations and Bouvardias 
should now be in their flowering pots. Large 
specimens of Bouvardias can be easily made 


leaved Crotons, of which angustifolia may be 
taken as type, are very elegant. Small Cocos 
Palms are also useful. Cyperus altemifolius 
variegatus is another good table plant when 
well done. Caladium argyrites when started 
late will last well into the winter, and makes a 
charming little table plant. Eulalia gracillima 
is a very light elegant Grass ; I mention it here 
as a suitable table plant, though it does not 
need strong stove heat. Tuberoses which have 
been grown cool will soon throw up the flower- 
spikes when warmed up a little. We generally 
keep up a succession by moving a few at a time 
into the stovo from the cool-pit where they have 
been started. 

Mushroom-hoU8e. —This is a good season 
for making up several beds. The manure should 
be obtained from stables where the horses have 
hard food and do not require bran mashes or 
medicine, and where straw is used for litter, 
only the longest litter should be shaken out 
and then it may be used after the beds are 
spawned for covering. During its preparation 
the manure should not be exposed to heavy 
rains. The best place for it is an open shed, 
and the manure should be thrown into a ridge¬ 
shaped heap, and, when it gets warm, should be 
turned over and the outsides worked into the 
centre. This process must be repeated several 
times till the manure has parted with some of 
its rankness. If it is necessary to hurry this 
process, one-fourth or fifth of fresh loamy soil 
may be mixed with the manure, and, after the 
first turning, the heap will be ready for making 
up. Firmness in the building up is essential. 
The spawn must be good, and should be broken 
up into pieces about 2 inches in diameter, and 
inserted just under the surface of the bed 
when the temperature is steady at about 
90 degs. 14 inches of loam should be placed on 
the bed in*a few days if the temperature remains 
nearly stationary. No fire-heat will be required 
for some time, especially if several beds can be 
made up to come on in succession. 

Late Tomatoes. —These should now be 
setting the bottom trusses. Most of the crop 
should be set before December sets in. A little 
fire-heat will be necessary, and the ventilation 
must be free. 

Bulbs for forcing.— These should be 
pitted now and plunged outside, or in a cold-pit 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre. At least, all except Freeaias, 
which are only weakened by covering. 

Chrysanthemums. — Liquid stimulants 
should be given now, of course using judgment 
as regards certain varieties which do not require 
much feeding. Some of the earlv varieties 
should bo placed under cover, and all those 
having prominent buds will suffer if exposed to 
heavy rains. 

Window gardening. — Cleanliness is 
always important. Dead leaves and flowers 
and dirty pots are not conducive to healthy 
conditions of growth. Cuttings must be kept 
moist, though not in a continual state of satura¬ 
tion. Cactuses and other succulents will not 
require much water. Plant 9 in the borders 
which it is intended to keep through the winter 
should be potted up carefully, though they 
need not be taken indoors till frost comes, and 
it is an easy matter to throw a cloth or other 
light covering over a group of plants when frost 
is expected. 

Outdoor garden. —Sow Sweet Peas dur¬ 
ing this month for early blooming ; sow on a 
good well-drained site thinly. If at all crowded 
m spring thin carefully ; the thinnings may be 
planted olsewhere. Sweet Peas sown in pots 
now will flower early in the greenhouse next 
year. Must be grown near the glass during 
winter in a cool greenhouse. If snails or slugs 
attack the plants outside, dust a few sifted 
ashes round the plants. The sooner the early- 
flowering bulbs are planted now the better they 
will flower. This refers to Snowdrops, Winter 
Aconites, and Narcissus especially. Anemones, 
especially coronaria and the double scarlet, 
should be planted now. The last-named is a 
lovely thing for cutting, but is not always satis¬ 
factory, though in some places it grows and 
flowers very freely. Carnations should be 
planted as soon as the layers are well rooted. 
If manure is used in the beds, it should be very 
old and mellow ; two-year-old cow-manure and 
old turfy loam form a good dressing for the 
beds, with a sprinkling of soot added. Con¬ 
tinue to take cuttings of GereniUms and other 
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or quite early in March finish the work ? This, by placing three strong plant-) in an 8 inch pot. 
we think, would be preferable, though we Scarborough Lilies are now throwing up their 
would prune back completely now rather than flower-spikes, and may have weak liquid-manure 
take the risk of breakage, etc., from snow. If K,,,ka n1 

you decide to shorten it this autumn do it at 


once. The Apple-trees ought not to be near 
enough to rob the hedge of light so that all 
growth is driven to the other side, and their 
removal, or, at least, the removal of some of 
them, or a very liberal thinning of the branches, 
should receive consideration. In any case the 
darkness on the one side will assuredly be felt, 
and until this is remedied it is doubtful if a 
complete growth and the fullness of it will be 
realised. 

Araucaria imbricata.—I have always 
been given to understand that the Araucaria 

imbricata does not produce seed in the British 
Isles, and succeeds best in open and exposed 
situations. It may interest some of your readers 
to know that in the Isle of Man, a short distance 
from the sea coast, there is at the present time 

I an Araucaria bearing a number of seed-cones, 
probably thirty or more. They are about the 
«ize of a small Cocoa-nut, which they much 
resemble in appearance. I am informed this 
tree also seeded last year. It is growing in a 
sheltered nook in a cottage garden, near a 
stream of water, and is about 20 feet in height. 
There aro some very fine specimens of this tree 
on the island, but 1 have never heard of any of 
them seeding, with this exception. The obser¬ 
vations of any of your readeps - 4 m this subji 
would l>e perused with inter ^t by ^=yov * 


two or three times. These bulbs always flower 
best when a little pot-bound and ripened by 
exposure outside. The Eulalias, especially E. 
japonicura variegatum and gracillimum, are 
valuable plants for decorative work, and are 
easily propagated by division. Groups of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums will be useful now. 
Asparagus Sprengeri makes a pretty graceful 
basket plant. Winter-flowering Heaths should 
now be under glass, with free ventilation and 
careful watering. Strong plants of Acalypha 
Sandersi are very distinct and effective, especi¬ 
ally when the plants and the flowers are well 
developed. 

Stove. —As Caladiums lose colour water 
should be gradually withheld, so that tubers 
may ripen quietly, when they can be laid on 
their sides in the coldest end of the stove. 
Smilax and several kinds of Asparagus are 
largely used for various decorative purposes, 
and though these do not require Btrong heat, 
yet they must have some warmth during 
growth, and, if possible, be cooled down a bit 
later to harden the growth when required for 
cutting. Both the Smilax and the Asparagus 
may be raised from seed in heat, though the 
latter may be increased by division of the roots 
and from cuttings. In every garden of any 
pretensions small well-grown plants are in 
subject demand for table decoration, and many of these 
^ I ^>are produced in the stove. The small drooping- 
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bedding plants ; but, if kept in a close frame or 
house, they will damp off. Cuttings are scarce 
this season, and old plants will have to be 
potted up. 

Fruit garden. —This will not be a very 
profitable season for the fruit-growers, though 
it will suit the consumer, and all the jam-pots 
should be filled with good fruit. I have just 
returned from a run through Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, and the crops'in the districts 
1 have visited are very heavy, and fabulous 
tales are told of the low prices ruling ; but 
when Green Gage Plums can be bought in the 
streets at one halfpenny a pound, the grower 
cannot expect much, rears and Apples must 
be small this season where the fruits cannot be 
thinned and where no extra nourishment has 
been given. There are hundreds ot old trees 
which ought to be grubbed up and better kinds 
planted in even the best fruit districts. After 
a glut will come a scarcity, and it is upon the 
young trees that we must rely for a crop next 
vear, as the older ones will be too exhausted to 
bear. There seems to be a demand springing up 
for Passion fruit, which is the produce of 
Passiflora edulis. I have grown this both in a 
warm-house and also in a conservatory where 
the temperature never went above oO degs. in 
winter and was often much lower, but the best 
fruit came from the warm-houses. In both 
cases the plants were ^et out in a well-drained 
border in good loam and a little old manure. 

Vegetable garden.— To keep Celery 
solid and good, moisture is necessary. Up to 
the time of writing, in our district it has been 
necessary to water Celery twice a week, and, 
while the watering is necessary, .earthing-up 
has been delayed ; but it is quite possible to 
begin the blanching by wrapping paper round 
the bottom of the plants and drawing the leaves 
together with mattings. Cardoons may be 
treated in the same way. Now that the Onions 
are harvested, the ground should t»e dressed 
with soot and hoed up deeply and planted with 
Cabbages for spring. No one wants very large 
Cabbages, and it is a mistake to plant in loose, 
recently-manured ground. After Onions the 

S round is usually in good heart, and Cabbages 
o well on it. Unless Cabbages are intended to 
remain for the second crop, IS inches between 
the rows and 1.3 inches between the plants will 
be ample, and a patch on this early border may 
be planted much nearer for early cutting. 
Autocrat is a very fine Pea for late planting and 
seems to resist mildew better than most. This 
has been a bad season for shallow cultivators, 
but some people never seem to learn the value 
of deep work. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

September 24 th. — Chrysanthemums which 
have buds in a forward state have been taken 
inside, but the house will be left open night and 
day. Made sowings of Corn Salad and Chervil. 
Planted Cabbages for spring use. Cleared an 
early house of Tomatoes to make room for 
greenhouse plants front outside. Marie up 
another Mushroom-bed ; beds in* bearing out¬ 
side have been watered with a weak solution of 
salt and water — about a tablespoonful in 
3 gallons. 

September 25th .—Shifted on a lot of young 
Grevilleas, Aralias, and Cyperus ; these are all 
easily raised from seeds, and soon have some 
value for decorative work, and when done with 
can be thrown out. Two of the most useful 
plants we have for decoration purposes are 
Eulalia japonica variegata and E. gracillima. 
Thinned Spinach to 4 inches apart. Late-sown 
Turnips are thinned to 1 foot. Chirk Castle 
Blackstono is a good hardy variety and the 
flavour excellent. 

S*-jttcmber 20 th .—A good deal of attention is 
being given to the fruit crops, gathering in due 
season those which are ripe enough : but all 
late kinds will be allowed to hang as long as 
possible. Where many fruit trees are grown 
there is some rearrangement required every 
season. Some are getting too old for good 
work, others are inferior varieties and have 
new heads placed thereon. All these things 
and many others are noted now. 
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September 27th .—Earthed up more Celery. 
The soil is rather dry for the work yet, but the 
plants have been thoroughly moistened with 
liquid-manure the evening previous, and rain 
will probably come before long. Celery is a 
marsh plant, and if blanched with a dry soil and 
the roots in a very dry condition, pithy Celery 
may be expected. Potted up a number of roots 
of Tarragon in winter. Planted pit with Let¬ 
tuces for winter use. We have the means of 
warming it. 

Sejtf ember 28th .—Lifted and stored all Pota¬ 
toes that were ripe enough. Earthed up winter 
Greens. The mound of soil helps to support the 
plants in windy weather. Lifted tender plants 
which might be injured by frost from the bor¬ 
ders and potted them. All Palms and other 
plants which have been plunged out about the 
grounds have also been made secure. The 
housing of greenhouse and other plants at this 
season takes time. 

September 29th.— Our Stock and Geranium 
cuttings for next season’s bedding are still out¬ 
side, but can easily be protected if frost comes. 
Arum Lilies, of which many are grown, have 
been placed temporarily in a cold-pit with the 
lights off, but oan easily be sheltered if frost 
comes suddenly. Strawberries in pots for 
forcing are standing thinly on coal-ash beds. 
No runners ate permitted to grow from them. 
Weeds are held in check everywhere by a 
frequent use of the hoc. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hollyhock fungus.— Have my Hollyhocks Holly¬ 
hock fungus, and can other plants be affected by it?— 
M. K. Lloyd. 

[ Your Hollyhocks are attacked by the Holly¬ 
hock-fungus (Puecinia malvacearum). It is not 
likely to attack any other plants but Mallows. 
Pick off and bum all the infested leaves, and, 
when tho flowers are over, the flower-stems also. 
Next year, if the disease again shows itself, 
spray with “ Bordcaux-mixture.”] 

Insects on Currant-trees.— I have fifty Red 
Currant-trees from which there was a fair crop of small 
Currants, Imt all the trees diseased, and the leaves 
like enclosed, and the older trees near them look quite 
healthy. What can I do to cure them?—M. S. 

[Your Currant-bushes have been attacked by 
the Currant aphis (Rhopalosiphum ribis). The 
plants should be cut back as hard as possible, 
and all the shoots cut off and burnt; then with 
a paint-brush work a solution of soft-soap and 
paraffin-oil, about as thick as cream, well into 
the stumps that are left, so that if there are 
any eggs on them they may be destroyed. 
Next year, if the pest again shows itself, pick 
off all the infested leaves as soon as possible and 
burn them, and spray with paraffin emulsion or 
some other compound containing soft-soap and 
paraffin, lie sure the insecticide is applied to 
the lower sides of the leaves.—G. S. S.J 

Insects on Cherry-trees.— I send you herewith 
some leaves from Cherry uml Currant-tree, which you will 
notice are Imdiy blighUd. Can 1 do anything to prevent 
this coining again next season ? I have cut hundreds off 
and burnt them.—J. S. N. 

[The Currant and Cherry leaves you sent are 
attacked by aphides—the former by Myxus 
cerasi, and the latter also, though some of the 
mischief has been caused by Rhopalosiphum 
ribis. Spray the trees and bushes with paraffin 
emulsion, “ Abol,” or any preparation contain¬ 
ing soft-soap and paraffin. Next year, if the 
trees, etc., should be again attacked, at once 
pick off and bum all the leaves that are infested 
and burn them, then spray with paraffin 
emulsion. These insects breed with great 
rapidity, so that it is most desirable to destroy 
the first that make their appoarance. By spray¬ 
ing now, the females, which will lay eggs which 
are hatched in the spring, Bhould be killed.— 
G. S. S.] 

Sirex giga8 ( M. E. Clarke ).—The insect 
found in your greenhouse is a specimen of “ the 
Wood Wasp” (Sirex gigas). These insects, 
though so formidable-looking, are quite harm¬ 
less, and the sting-like organs at the end of 
their bodies is the apparatus with which they 
boro into wood and lay their eggs. I have 
never heard of their being used for purposes of 
attack or defence. The females generally 
select Fir-trees which are in a dying condition, 


or which have been reoently felled, in which : 
lay their eggs. The grubs when hatched fee* 
on the wood of the tree. It frequently happer i 
that timber so infested is cut up for use ir 
various ways, and in due time the insert, 
having undergone all its transformations in t b - 
timber, emerges in the form in which you found 
it.—G. S. S._ 

VEQETABLE8. 


POTATOES. 

Heavy rains will not fail to have a ver; 
considerable influence on the Potato crop, and 
already much concern is being manifested as to 
what that influence might be. At first the 
moderate showers were credited with a tendenc y 
to produoe growing out of the young tubers, 
and it is very likely that the new impetus given 
by the rains to growth will produce the growing 
out anticipated. No doubt in most cases it will 
be wise to get up the earlier or more mature« 
varieties so soon as possible, as it would be les-?i 
an evil to have them up good, if small, than t< > 
leave them to supertuberate, and thus have a 
comparatively worthless tuber crop. But already 
the rain has been so considerable, that the lowest, 
roots have been reached and the soil to fully 
1 foot in depth thoroughly moistened. To tow n 
dwellers the rain comes as an unmitigated boon : 
to rural dwellers, and especially to farmers and 
gardeners, it may be of very mixed value. In 
late Potatoes the tendency of prolonged raim 
will be to promote inordinate top-growth wim 
excessive, but late and watery tuber crops ; nr 
else we shall see such a visitation of the Potato 
disease, consequent upon the chilling of the soil 
and lowering of the temperature, as may be 
productive of greater loss than would lia\** 
resulted had no rain fallen for several week*, 
longer. It seems very probable that tho--?* 
breadths of Potatoes that have ample room 
between the plants will come oil' best in any 
case. Dense planting is still very much an evil, 
for so many persons do not yet realise the im¬ 
portance of the access of plenty of light and air 
to the leafage. It is largely through this foliage 
agency that good sound starchy tubers aie 
formed. A. 1). 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

“ Ridge Cucumbers bitter" (Sept. Kth).—i have 
In India frequently seen this defect remedied by cutting 
off the tip of the fruit and rubbing the end in salt. The 
defect is common and cure simple.— A. S. Bkveridok. 

Sulphate Of ammonia.— Kindly say in Cl arpemm) 
whether the above is a suitable manure for* application to 
the garden for vegetables and flowers, and for pot-plant * 
in the greenhouse ; and, if so, how should it be applied - 
It is sold at the gas-w’orks here at lls. per cwt.— Kilmik- 

XOCK. 

[Sulphate of ammonia is a valuable nitro¬ 
genous manure, and can be used with advan¬ 
tage in gardens, and, with due caution, for pot 
plants in the greenhouse. It should be borne? 
in mind, however, that it is not a complete? 
manure—that is, it supplies only one (nitrogen) 
of the substances reejuired by plants, and it ii 
not sullicient in itself .to ensure good crops os 
lanel deficient in phosphates and potash, or in 
either of these. ] 

Cracked Tomatoes (Cheltenham). —Your 
fruit sent differs materially from those sent by 
“ Amateur ” (p. 393). It is seamed with cracks 
while green, and shows that the soil is not suitable, 
or lacks proper plant food. Ordinary garden soil 
soon runs tight together in pots under constant 
watering ana becomes sour. Stir the soil in the 
pot 3 inches deep, add to it some fresh loam, 
one-part, the rest being old decayed manure, 
wooa-ashes,&nd either bone, flour, or guano. Also 
give the plants some weak liquid-manure once a 
week. Let them have all light and air possible, 
and keep the side shoots hard pinched. 

Mildewed Pea8 {Narcissus). —Pea-sticks 
used one year are seldom of any use the follow¬ 
ing year and are best burned. Still, we do not 
think the Rpores of the Pea mildew would 
attach themselves to such matter as dead wood. 
Mildew on Peas results from cold nights and 
sudden changes from hot days to low tempera¬ 
ture at nights, and also to drought at the roots. 
It chiefly troubles late Peas. One of the very 
best varieties to withstand it is Autocrat. Sow 
late Peas in trenches prepared as for Celery, the 
soil being made deep and liberally manured. 
Also sow thinly. With trenches the rows can 
OriQi* = !■ ■ 
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be watered liberally in dry weather and be well 
mulched. Mildew can be checked by spraying 
gently through a fine syringe with Bordeaux- 
mixture, also spraying with soft-soap solution, 
then smothering the plants for a few days with 
sulphur to wash off later. 

Diseased Tomatoes (Amateur ).—Your 
Tomatoes are affected with the well-known 
black spot fungus. It usually presents itself on 
the flower side of the fruit, and most probably 
attaches itself in a spore form to the flower, and, 
as that decays, enters the fruit, and, as that 
grows, so does the fungus grow. It is very 
common sometimes, but has given very little 
trouble this year. The spotted fruits should be 
gathered and destroyed. Water should be given 
to the plants very sparingly and not slopped 
about. Also they must have all the air possible. 
The soil is not in fault, as we have seen the 
spot on plants in pots. Dust the plants freely 
with sulphur. That can later be well washed 
off if found needful. Putting down a lump of 
lime in the house, damping it to cause it to hot- 
slack, then, sprinkling a little sulphur on it, 
shutting the house up close for a few hours, is 
often useful practice. 

Span Tomato-house (T. B . iff.).—For a 
span-house that is to be on the ground level, 
13 feet wide, a height of from 8i feet to 9 feet 
is not too much. This height will give sloping 
roof Bides of from 8 feet to 84 feet long, which 
is ample for Tomatoes. If you do not allow the 
plants to run right up to the ridge and carry 
fruits, you will have ample head room without 
sinking the centre path at all. If your sloping 
sides had been much less sharp and the ridge 
but 7 feet in height, a sunken path of some 
12 inches to 15 inches deep would be needful. 
But as your house sides will be but 12 inches 
from the ground or less, if you have walls of 
but two bricks, then it would be much the more 
convenient to have sunken walks. We should 
have preferred walls 18 inches in height and a 
less steep span-roof. You do not say whether 
you purpose to grow your Tomatoes planted 
out into the level ground or on ridges of Boil, 
or in troughs or boxes at either side, or in pots 
to train up under the roof. But without doubt 
pots, troughs, 20 inches wide and G inches 
deep inside, the bottoms being of rough wood 
trellis-work, or boxeB, are best. From such 
things we have seen wonderful crops obtained. 
The wiree to which the plants are tied should 
be 10 inches from the glass. We saw but the 
other day a span-house 12 feet wide with 
Tomato plants in 9 inch pots standing along 
nearly close together on each side carrying a 
really wonderful crop of grand fruits. The 
pots were not quite filled with soil. They Btood 
on a thin floor of ashes and old rotten manure, 
into which the roots out of the bottoms ran. 
Allow for plenty of top air and a through 
current by having doors to open at both ends 
on hot days. 

Pea Autocrat.— Besides being one of the 
finest flavoured Peas in existence, this variety 
has the merit of flowering and bearing con¬ 
tinuously, as pods are produced quite low down 
on the haulm as well as higher up. The colour 
when cooked is a very bright green. Not only 
is it useful for late work, bat sown in March 
it gives grand gatherings in July and early in 
August. __ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Trespassing poultry.—1 have a garden at back 
of my house in which I raise a few flowers and vegetables. 
My nextdoor neighbour keeps fowls, and for the past two 
seasons these have strayed over and done a lot of damage 
to my crops and also made a deal of mess. I have com¬ 
plained to him over and over again—quite twenty times 
last and this season—but all to no purpose, and 1 have 
asked him to put up netting, but he has not done so. 
This morning his fowls came over and entirely ruined 
Pumpkin ana Marrow plants, 16 Beet, 9 Lettuce, 14 Ourly 
Greens, in addition to making the whole place in disorder. 
Can I summon him in the police court, or sue him in 
county court? If so, how must I make my claim ? Can I 
sue for the mess, and must I detail each article ? Will 
you please show me in your valuable paper how to make 
out the bill and tell me what I am to do?—H. J. W. 

[You cannot take any proceedings in the 
police-court. Your remedy is by action in the 
county court to recover compensation for the 
damage done by the poultry. You should first 
of all demand compensation from your neigh¬ 
bour, and, if it is refused, you must sue him in 
the county court. You need not make out a 
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bill showing the value of each article and the 
damage done, but it will be well to make out a 
list and keep it. You may sue for a lump sum 
for damages ; no particulars are necessary, but 
when you appear at the county court to support 
your claim you must be prepared to state in 
evidence what plants and articles were injured 
by the poultry. Your neighbour can have no 
defence to the action.—K. C. T.] 

Treatment of gardener.—I am employed as 
head gardener, and nave been here six months. My 
employer now requests me to work from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
while the other men leave at 5.30. As I refuse to work | 
the extra 1$ hours he has given me notice to leave. How 
long a notice can I claim? I have a house rent free. 
How long can I claim to occupy it ? Can I claim the cost 
of removing my furniture ?—T. H. 

[It is impossible to say how long a notice you 
are entitled to as you say nothing m to the terms 
on which you are engaged, whether by the 
week, month, or how. Probably you are 
entitled to a month’s notice. But whenever 
your service terminates, so does your right to 
occupy the house. You cannot claim the cost 
of removing your furniture unless there was an 
express contract between you that you should 
be allowed the cost of removing the furniture 
on the determination of the service.—K. C. T.] 

FOOD FROM GA RDEN , ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Cooking Kohl RabL— Could you give me any 
information as to the preparing of Kohl Rabi for the table? 
I am growing it in the garden for the first time this 
season.—E.vqiriHRR. 

[Peel the Rabi, cut it in slices, throwing it 
into a basin of cold water as you peel it. Melt 
a generous lump of butter in a frying-pan ; 
when hot, dry the Rabi on a cloth, fry each 
piece brown on each side until it can be easily 
pierced with a fork. Have ready a sharp 
Parsley-and butter Bauce, well flavoured with 
either vinegar or Lemon-juice. Keep it hot as 
you fry it in the sauce and serve. It can be 
braised whole by melting a piece of butter in 
a saucepan. After peeling, put in the Baucep&n, 
cover close, and let cook in its own steam until 
tender, turning it about to brown it lightly all 
over. Or it may be plain boiled with a nice 
brown or white sauce.— B ] 

To preserve French Beans (Pint- 
wood). —These can be preserved at home if you 
are prepared to use borax ; they will not keep 
otherwise. They must be as near one size as 
possible, and gathered after the dew is dried on 
them. Pack them endways, after wiping them 
with a dry cloth to remove any dust; they 
must not be washed. Mix equal quantities of 
common salt and powdered borax with half a 
tablespoonful of finely powdered common soda. 
When .the bottles are packed as tight as possible 
with the Beans, put into each bottle a heaping 
tablespoonful of the mixture, cork them down 
with new corks, dip in bottle wax, and keep in 
a dark closet. They need soaking for a couple 
of hours before being cooked in boiling salted 
water.—B. 

Cooking: Runner Beans (An Amateur). 
—If gathered small and young they can be 
cooked whole, cutting off the flower and stalk 
ends. Give them a wash in cold water, and 
put them into quite-boiling water, with a little 
salt and a bit of soda as large as a Hazel Nut. 
Cover the saucepan, let them boil gently until 
tender. Let them drain in a colander for a few 
minutes, serve with roast meat, Parsley-and- 
butter sauce ; a little butter melted in the dish 
they are served in with the juice of a Lemon 
squeezed over them, or with plain gravy. When 
Burge they can be cut in strips lengthwise and 
treated in the same way.—B. 

Apple ale (Martha). —Wipe the Apples 
with a dry cloth, cut each in half to be sure it 
is sound. Put them in a clean tub, and to each 
gallon of Apples allow the same quantity of 
boiling water and 2 lb. of Demerara sugar. 
Stir this well in, with the juice and rind of two 
Lemons to the gallon, with the hands, and well 
press out the juice from the Apples. When just 
new milk warm spread a thick piece of toasted 
bread with 4 oz. of yeast; set this afloat on the 
ale. Cover it close in a warm corner to ferment 
for a week, then skim off from the top, strain 
through a clean, coarse cloth into a brandy or 
wine-cask, quite full, keeping some of the ale to 
fill up the cask, as it ferments and wastes. 
The bung-hole must be covered with a thick 


piece of muslin to keep out insects. It may be 
a week or ten days before the ale is stilL It 
must not be bunged down until it ceases to 
hiss.—B. __ 

BBSS. 

WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Now that the honey harvest is at an end in 
most districts all surplus stores should be 
removed from the hive, and the honey extracted 
from such combs as are not required to supply 
needy stocks. All unfinished sections may also 
have the honey extracted from them, and after¬ 
wards be returned to the section-crate on the 
top of the hive for a time that the Bees may 
clear up any honey lying about the sections. 
The time will soon arrive to examine stocks to 
ascertain their condition for wintering, when 
the surplus combs from strong hives will be 
found invaluable for making up deficiencies in 
light hives. It is well to mark and number all 
frames of empty combs before packing away, in 
order that they may occupy the Bame positions 
in the same hives next season. They should be 
packed in small lots, so that if that troublesome 
pest, the wax-moth, should get at them, the 
mischief may not be so great, for the grubs of 
this moth will quickly destroy a large quantity 
of comb, nibbling the wax into Bmall fragments 
while spinning a silky film in the direction of 
their movements. The grub attains its full 
growth when the cocoon is formed, from 
which emerges a perfect moth. Weak hives are 
also subject to the depredations of these insects, 
the eggs being laid upon the eombs not covered 
by the Bees ; but where colonies are strong and 
vigorous the moth need be little feared, the Bees 
allowing it but little chance of effecting an 
entrance. Old combs, if left about or permitted 
to remain in empty hives, are very liable to 
become a nursery for moths, and should, there¬ 
fore, on the first opportunity be melted down 
for wax. The usual indications of the presence 
of these grubs in a hive are fragments of wax 
upon the floor-boards. 

Wasps are at this season often very trouble¬ 
some about the apiary, entering the hives of 
small colonies, carrying away tne stores, and 
destroying many of the Bees. It is, therefore, 
well to narrow the entrances of hives to afford 
the Bees a better chance of protecting them¬ 
selves against the superior strength and greater 
activity of their enemies. Colonies of wasps 
should be destroyed by pouring into their 
nests a little gas-tar, paraffin, or turpentine, 
and stopping up with clay. This should be per¬ 
formed in the evening, when all the wasps are 
within. Battles partly filled with any sweet¬ 
ened liquor and placed about the apiary will 
secure many in the daytime. Each queen wasp 
starts an independent colony in the early 
summer, all the workers dy ing out at the end of 
season. Nothing tends more to keep colonies 
of Bees in health than plenty of air within tho 
hive ; so long as wasp3 and robber Bees continue 
to prowl about the entrance of hives all door¬ 
ways should be contracted to less than an inch 
in width, but as soon as the desire for robbing 
passes away entrances should be enlarged to 
4 inches or 5 inches, and kept so during tho 
winter, reducing them only in cases of keen 
winds with drifting snow. At this season 
nothing should be done that will cause exoite- 
ment among the Bees and lead to robbing and 
fighting, such as spilling or smearing honey or 
syrup about the outside of hives. A rag 
steeped in diluted carbolic acid, wrung out dry, 
and nung on the front of the hive, just over the 
entrance, will often prevent or put a stop to 
robbing and fighting. The carbolic cloth should 
be renewed every morning. 

In examining hives the tops of frames should 
be Boraped to remove every irregularity, that the 
auilts may fit close to the frames, and so prevent 
draught through the hive. Oftentimes bits of 
comb or propolis render the frame tops very 
rough and irregular. The scrapings may be 
brushed between the combs, and can be removed 
from the hive when the floor board is examined. 
As the weather becomes cooler the Bees occupy 
a very much smaller portion of the hive, but 
about seven or eight frames are required for a 
good colony to winter on, and in contracting 
hives for the winter all combs are removed that 
are net '^ered by Bees, and it is soon seen how 
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many combs are needed. Some Bee-keepers 
extract all unsealed honey from the combs that 
are left in the hive lest the nnevaporated mois¬ 
ture should condense on the combs, and the con¬ 
sumption by the Bees of the unripe syrup should 
cause dysentery. The syrup used for feeding 
needy colonies should be made in the proportion 
of 10 lb. of white cane sugar too pints of water, 
boiled together for a few minutes, when 1 oz. of 
vinegar and A oz. of salt should be added. 

S. S. G., Uxbridge. 


Clarifying lioney {Cornwall ).—The honey 
should be strained by passing it through a 
flannel bag into an open vessel, and kept in a 
warm place for a few days to allow it to settle 
and ripen. The watery, unripe honey that will 
rise to the top may be skimmed off and used for 
feeding the Bees. Added to the sugar-syrup it 
makes very excellent Bee food for autumn feed¬ 
ing, but it not removed from the bulk of the 
honey it is liable to cause the whole to ferment 
in the jars. Should the honey be too thick to 
pass through the flannel bag, it must be thinned 
Dy placing the receptacle containing it upon a 
warm stove. Pure honey will granulate if 
stored in a cool place ; if, therefore, it be wished 
to keep it liquid, the honey-jars should be kept 
in a warm room. To run the old combs into 
wax they may be placed in a fine sieve over a 
pan of water, and put into an oven. The heat 
of the oven will melt the wax, which will drop 
into the water, leaving the dross in the sieve. 
When cold, the wax can be remelted and poured 
into a mould.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 


FOWLS FOR PROFIT. 

Besides having the reputation of being the 
most beautiful Breed of poultry we possess, the 
Hamburghs yield to none as egg producers, and 
are commonly known as "everlasting layers,” 
as the fact of their being non-sitters allows 
them much more time than most breeds for con¬ 
tributing to the egg-basket. When kept in a 
limited run they rarely show any desire to sit, 
yet, with a good range of Grass or woodland, 
they will occasionally become broody. There 
are several varieties of this family, which are 
known as the Pencilled, Spangled, and Black, 
with the sub-varieties of Gold and Silver in the 
two former. The Black Hamburgh is the 
largest, and produces a greater number of eggs 
than either of the others. Where there is not 
a Grass run these birds require to be abund¬ 
antly supplied with green food, while boiled 
Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, etc., should be 
mixed with their soft food. 

The Spanish breed also merits the character 
of everlasting layers, while any cross from them 
is good on account of the quality. With care 
ana attention these Fowls will thrive in a very 
limited space, and are better adapted for towns 
than perhaps any other breed. The plumage is 
black, having a brilliant metallic lustre; the 
faoe is white, which in the male extends from 
the comb downwards, including the entire face, 
and meeting beneath, but hidden by the wattles. 
The comb is large and high, being upright in 
the cock, and pendent in the hen. The hens of 
this breed, although only of average size, pro¬ 
duce larger eggs than most other kinds of 
poultry, and with good feeding and warmth 
will lay from February to August, and from 
November through the winter. The pullets 
commence laying when six months old. Spanish 
hens are not good sitters or mothers; in fact, 
seldom show any inclination to sit. Hens of 
other breeds are, therefore, generally provided 
to hatoh their eggs, besides which the chickens 
are neither very hardy nor do they feather well, 
and so require a steady mother that will remain 
with them till they are well grown. The flesh 
of this breed is excellent, being very white and 
delicate. 

The Minorca is somewhat larger than the 
Spanish, but resembles it in its general charac¬ 
teristics, but the ear-lobes only are white, the 
face being red. The hens of this breed are 
most prolific Shyers, while the chickens are 
tolerably hardy, and may be hatched early in 
the season, as they will fledge and thrive during 
cold weather. The cock is a smart, active bird, 
with long wattles, resembling the Spanish in 
comb ana colour; the comb, however, is much 
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more developed and somewhat ooarser. As 
table fowls they are superior to the 8panish, and 
are rather heavier. One of the most useful, 
combining as it does good laying powers and 
strength of constitution with whiteness of flesh 
and beauty of plumage, is the Plymouth Rook. 
This variety resembles the Cuckoo Dorking in 
colour, the ground colour of the plumage being 
of a light blue or steel, the featners having a 
darker shade. They are white, massive, com¬ 
pact birds, the breast being deep and broad. 
The comb is single, wattles moderate in size, 
and well rounded. The tail is very short, but 
full and well carried ; legs of a bright yellow, 
short and thick, and the toes four in number. 
The hens of this breed are good sitters and 
mothers, as well as being first-class winter 
layers. The eggs are of good size and of a 
yellow tint. 

Houdans are generally considered the best of 
all French varieties. They are particularly 
hardy birds, and will thrive in a small space, 
are prolific layers, combine the size, shape, and 
quality of flesh of the Dorking with earlier 
maturity, the chickens feathering rapidly and 
early. The plumage of the Houdan is black 
and white, the black predominating, the white 
being evenly distributed, leaving no patches of 
colour. In well-bred birds the black nas a rich 
glossy olive or green tint. The crest of the 
male is large, well arched, and full in the centre, 
the comb being of the antler sharo, in which 
two flat branches, coral-like, broaa, and bril¬ 
liant in colour, incline slightly back towards 
the crest. The face is red, and well covered by 
a very full beard, which hangs in a bunch under 
the beak. The legs are nearly white, being 
generally mottled with black, while there is a 
fifth claw which curves upwards. These birds 
are large and plump, and each weighs from 6 lb. 
to 9 lb: _ 8. 8. G. 

BIRDS. 

The Redstart (Phcenicura ruticilla).—This 
handsome bird visits our island in April and 
takes its departure in September, resorting to 
copses, orchards, and gardens, where insect life 
is abundant, in Bearch of which it trips lightly 
and quickly along the ground and often takes 
its prey on the wing, like the Flycatcher. The 
places chosen by this bird for building its nest 
are variable, such as holes in garden walls, 
bowers of Ivy, ledges in outbuildings, and 
similar sites. The nest is formed of Moss and 
stalks of Grass externally, and lined with 
feathers. The eggs are five or six in number 
and of a fine greenish-blue. The male of this 
species is very elegant both in form and colour, 
tne upper part generally being of a fine bluish- 
grey ; across the forehead is a band of white, 
which contrasts with the deep black, which, 
beginning over the base of the beak, 
encircles the eyes, and spreads over the throat 
and sides of the neck. The wings and two 
middle tail feathers are brown, the rest of the 
tail feathers and coverts of a fine bright flame 
colour, while the under parts of the body are 

K ale chestnut. The female differs considerably, 
er general plumage being of one uniform greyish- 
brown. The Redstart has a low, sweet song, 
which it utters while perched on the topmost 
branch of some low tree; it also imitates the 
notes of other birds, mixing their strains with 
its own. The Black Redstart, an allied species, 
although common in the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia, is seldom seen in this country, 
excepting as an accidental visitor. 

The Wheatear (Saxicola cenanthe).—This 
is another elegant bird both in form and colour, 
having a very pleasant, variable, and agreeable 
song, and although not oommonly kept as a 
cage-bird, is very interesting in a state of con¬ 
finement from its continually singing even dur¬ 
ing the winter months. It is a bird of passage, 
remaining in this country from March to Octo¬ 
ber, being very numerous on the downs of 
Sussex, Kent, and Dorsetshire, where upon its 
first arrival, being fat and in good condition, 
large numbers were formerly shot and trapped, 
their flesh being considered a great delicacy. 
The food of the Wheatear consists of insects, 
especially of the beetle tribes, larva), etc. It 
makes a nest of Grass, Moss, and wool, placing 
it under large stones, in the interstices of stone 
walls, in fissures in the ground, and in quarries. 
The eggs are five or six in number, of a pale 


bluish-green. In the adult male of this species 
the top of the head and back are of a fine grey, 
a white line passes from the beak above the eye, 
succeeded by a black band, which surrounds the 
eye and occupies the ear coverts. The lower 
part of the back and two-thirds of the tail are 
white, the tip of the tail and two middle 
feathers black, the chest delicate fawn colour, 
fading into white, and the wings black. In the 
female the plumage generally is of a duller tint. 
In a state of captivity these birds require to be 
fed upon ants* eggs, raw lean meat finely 
minced, meal-worms, crushed Hemp-seed, egg 
and bread crumbs. 


OORRBSPONDBNOfl 

Questions.—Querto and answers are tostread to 
lAuname free of charge if oorrespondentsfoBow them 


rules; AU communications should be dearly and oonciscly 
written on one tide of the paper only, and oddreeeed to 
the Bonos of QARDWvnre, 37, Southampton-street. Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBusHia. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should been a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as OASDSMixe has to be 
sent to press some time in adoanoe cfdate queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHB& 

Waterproof covering.—I shall be glad of instruc¬ 
tions how to make waterproof coverings with calico or 
other materia] for protecting young plants from light frost 
and wind ?—Wm. Boca hen. 

Getting rid of worms.— My garden is full of 
worms and slugs, which eat up everything as fast as it 
appears, making it impossible to grow anything. Oouki 
you advise me how to get rid of them t— A Reader, 

Uneven tennis-lawn.— We have a tennis-lawn 
which was made about eight years ago. It has been in 
fair use each summer, and been kept in good order as far 
as mowing, etc., is concerned. But now it has become 
uneven and has several small dips or hollows in it, also 
patches of thin (almost bare) Grass, with a good many 
Daisy roots in it. As I want it in thoroughly good con¬ 
dition next summer, and think this a good time to get it 
done, I write to ask if you will kindly give me full direc¬ 
tions for the same ?—A. L. O. F. 


Marguerites (Ash-tree ),—It is nothing more than 
old age, so far as we can discover from the very mature 
leaves you send us. 

Cluster Rose ( H . F.).—We think Grace Darling 
would suit you well. It is good and free, flowering well 
in early summer and again in early autumn ; indeed, given 
a generous treatment it is a grand Rose. 

Roses Crimson Rambler and Almoe 
Vlbert (Perplexed, Bloomsbury).— If the situation is 
fairly open these Roses might succeed, but we cannot hold 
out much hope of their doing so. 

Dressing for lawn (R. A. P.).— The question as to 
the earth has already been answered. The basic-slag 
dressing we recommended for the lawn need not be mixed 
with earth, but should be scattered evenly over the 
lawn. 

Carnation buds dying (Ash-tree ).—It is probably 
due to some local conditions of which we have no know¬ 
ledge—possibly an over-crop of bud—and just as likely to 
be due to the cold, sunless days and colder nights of the 
past weeks. 

Roses (Perplexed, Bloomsbury ).—You might grow 
your Roses m pots to train up the greenhouse, but the 
chances of success would not be great, as Rose culture 
within the smoke of London is very seldom successfully 
carried out. If you do succeed we should welcome a note 
from you to that effect. 

Hollyhocks (Derbyshire ).—Plant them out, most 
decidedly, in good and deep soil, taking all care to pre¬ 
serve the tap-root intact, and to plant it straight down 
and not doubled up. It is scarcely possible to get these 
out too early. Be sure to plant quite firmly, and avoid 
planting when the soil is in a sticky or pasty condition. 

Rose Ophlrle (Derbyshire ),—This is one of the very 
useful class of Noisettes, and, like Caroline Kuster, 
I«amarque, Aim6e Vibert. etc., very useful for pillars or 
generally for climbing. It is certainly worth keeping, 
being among the more desirable of a very desirable group. 
As your Roses generally do well, we see no reason for the 
reverse in this case. 

Evergreen climbing plants (H. C .).—The list 
of good evergreen climbers for north aspect is a very small 
one, especially as you bar the Ivy, and the only things 
we now call to mind are Lonioera aurea reticulata and 
Euonymus radicans variegata, which may be planted at 
once U you wish. There are some beautiful variegated 
Ivies, and there are plenty of deciduous climbers. 

Double Olematis (If. P.%—U your plant is weak 
you may prune it as you say to ,a strengthen it,” but in 
doing so you must be prepared to sacrifice at least one 
season’s flowering. It u not all the sections of Clematis 
that flower on the growth of the current season, hence our 
warning note. The first half of March would be the better 
time for pruning in this instance. 

Asparagus in window (Perplexed, Bloomsbury). 
—In order to keep an Asparagus Fern in good health, die 
temperature in tne winter should not fall below 40 degs., 
and even then the London fogs often play havoc with it at 
that season. In all probability the occupants of your 
window case would be many times frozen during the 
winter, in which case we can only suggest employing one 
of the choicer forms of Ivy. 
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Seedling' Pyrethrums ( Yorkshire).—Your plants 
will be much safer where they are, and may so remain till 
growth is renewed in spring, say about the middle or end 
of March. Indeed, for the majority both of soils and dis¬ 
tricts, this i9 the safest time, and it is only on light and 
quite warm, well-drained soils that these things may with 
safety be planted in the late autumn months If con¬ 
venient, thoroughly enrich and prepare the bed for their 
reception during the winter. 

Fuchsia ( Garden Lover).— Your plants are badly 
infested with thrip«, and th*-re is evidence of other insect 
life, which the free use of the syringe and cold water 
would have assisted in checking, while an occasional 
fumigation with some of the nicotine vaporlseis from an 
early stage would have kept such things at bay. A 
moister atmosphere is also a very necessary detail not to 
be overlooked. 

Sweet Peas in winter (Mrs. Lloyd). Sow a few 
needs in pots at intei voJs from July to end of September. 
Place half a-dozen seeds in a 4-inch pot. and shift into one 
twice the size when 6 inches of growth has been made. 
Rich soil, firm potting, a light, airy greenhouse—no 
s oily, close atmosphere will do - at all times. Of course, 
you will never get a maximum of bloom at this season, 
but with care and judgment you may still succeed to 
some extent. 

Asters (T. Tn /or).—The failure or collapse of the 
plant is due to a deadly fungus that has been visiting 
many gardens this reason. After planting out another 
year, dust the base of jour plants lightly with flowers of 
sulphur and powdered air-slacked lime. Mix these 
together, and oust round the stem with a bit of coarse 
moslin or gauzp, or dredge a little on from an ordinary 
pepper box. If done once a week from the seedlings 
upwards it may help to ward off the attacks. 

Box for edging (L. E. II. Umry).— Box is mostly 
employed from October to April. In selling this article 
plants always are intended—t e , rooted plants, fit for 
edging, lb is sold as a growing crop, one, two, or three 
yeais planted, and so on ; the price, therefore, is depen¬ 
dent upon condition. Your best plan will he to advertise 
it or place yourself in communication with some nursery¬ 
man who makes a feature of landscape and jobbing 
gardening. 

Hyacinths (L. Gardener).—It is not safe to predict 
that any tw'o kinds will flower exactly together even in 
two successive seasons, but the fallowing are good and 
dietmet of their kind Blue : Leonidas and Ix>m Derby. 
White : Grand Vedette and La Grandesse. Red : Robt. 
Steiger and Prince Albert Victor. As you say you are an 
extensive grower, the nurseryman to whom you gave 
your order may be able to help you to fix up kinds flower¬ 
ing together. 

Wall plants (Galgonn) —Clematis Jackmani, yellow 
Jasmine, or Honeysuckle would do, but the Rose may not 
get enough sunshine, and, moreover, if it is uot a high wail 
it would prove unsuitable by reason of its long shoots 
The White Cluster Rose Airntfe V'ibert may do better. 
You do not say the height of the wall. Not many flower¬ 
ing shrubs will grow under Lime-trees. You may, how¬ 
ever, try the St. John's Wort (Hypericum calvcinum). 
Apart from flowering shrubs, the Butcher's Broom (Ruseus 
acuieatus) and the Irish Ivy are both good under trees. 

Climbing Roses (/?. B., X. Walts).—Any of the 
following are suitable : W. A. Richardson, Reine Marie 
Hemiette, Reine Olgade Wurtemhurg, a splendid crimson 
dimlier; Lamarque, Aiuiee Yibeit, Alice Grey, Fortune's 
Yellow, Crimson Rambler, Bouquet d'Or, etc. The Sweet 
Briers named would hardly make the shelter you require, 
and if a Rose is wanted, why not try the single forms of 
Rosa rugosaV These are handsome in foliage, resplendent 
in flower, ar.d prttty in fruit when the foliage is in the act 
of turning yello v. 

Ripening off Stephanotls ( Garden Lover).— The 
Stephanotis must not be ripened off in the usual accept¬ 
ance of the term, but during the winter the water supply 
should tie diminished. At no time, however, must it be 
allowed to get sufficiently dry to cause the leaves to turn 
yellow, as a good deal of its beauty depends upon healthy, 
dark green foliage. If the pot is full of roots, occasional 
doses of liquid-manure just as the buds are developing 
will be of service, but do not give any at this season of the 
year. • 

Wall plants (Shah).— One of the finest plants for 
such a position is the yellow Tree Lupine, and the amount 
of bloom such a plant will give is astonishing, while the 
labour is almost nil. Jasminum nudiflorum, Pyrus 
japonica, Rose Aim6e Vibcrt, and Honeysuckle. As the 
fence is not high, it is quite likely that any of the free- 
flowering Clematis, such os Jackmani, Standishi, Vitictlla 
rubella, would do quite well. You could, if you have 
space, try Rose W. A. Richardson and the lovely Tropmo- 
lum speciosum. while the white and red forms of the 
Psreunial Pea (tathyrus latifolius) would give quantities 
of bloom in such a si>ot. 

Early bulbs (Lara).— Yes, quite correct, and if the 
soil is thoroughly moistened throughout they will be safe 
for a much longer period than a month. You do not say 
what bulbs you refer to, which would have been helpful in 
seouririg a more definite reply, but if Tulips and Hyacinths 
are included, these should be covered only with ashes that 
have been long exposed to the weather, ai not infrequently 
the sulphurous fumes of fresh ashes act injuriously on the 
tips of the leaves, and occasionally on the flower-spike 
also. Hence some growers place a small pot first over the 
Hyacinths, and do not allow the ashes to come directly in 
contact with the buds at all. 


Roses (II. P ., Bristol ).—It all depends whether your 
plants are of the Tea section or of the Hybrid Perpetual 
class. If the former, vou may repot them and place in a 
cold greenhouse. If tne latter, you may also repot, but 
plunge in the open air. We cannot answer your question 
about the shoots at the base, as these may come from a 
stock on which the plant is budded or grafted, and, on the 
other hand, they may be genuine growth. If they are the 
former there will be seven leaflets to each leaf, and the 
growth must be cut clean away. If it is part of the Rose- 
tree the leaves will be composed of only five leaflets, and 
the shoots should be retained. 


Tuberous Begonias and Coleus (K. Fisher , 
Cardiff).-- The Begonia will be quite safe in the pot if 
placed in a cellar or outhouse where no_fipst. can re< ‘ 
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it, and kept dry till March, when you had beet write again 
for instructions. The Coleus requires a warm greenhouse, 
quite 55 digs., to winter them safely, and to be main¬ 
tained on the dry side all through the dull months. The 
Llliuin speciosum will be quite safe in the unher.ted 
greenhouse all the winter, keeping it moderately dry at 
the root meanwhile. This I-ily is quite hardy in the open 
if planted 5 inches deep. If you retain It in pot another 
ear it will need fresh soil and a larger pot in all probi- 
ilicy This may be done in February, or even earlier »f 
suitable to you. 

Hardy plants for shrubbery (E. w. Robertson). 
—You thouid plant qua* titles of the cheaper kinds of 
Narcissi. Other showy things are Anemone apennina, A. 
coro aria, Crown Imperials, Fritiilaria Meleagris, Muscat! 
conicum, Wood Hyacinths, Solomon’s Seal, Wood Anem¬ 
ones, Chionodoxaa, etc. These are all spring-flowering 
and either bulbous or tuberous-rooted. Later on any of 
the Alstrasmerias, Ilyacinthus candicans, such Lilies os 
candidum, tigrinum in variety, croceutn, umbellatum, 
speciosum, scarlet Gladiolus, Montbretias, etc., would 
answer. Then of the showy perennials, Iris gemianica in 
variety ; these may be taken as a grand group for the pur¬ 
pose, giving a lot of exquisite flowers as beautiful as 
Orchids, and for May and June make a splendid display. 
Lupins, larkspurs, Oriental Poppies, Anemone japonica 
and nlha, Michaelmas Daisies, Anchusa Italics, Campanula 
gnu id is, Doronicurns, any of the Echinops, Eryngiums, 
Sunflowers in variety, Gaillardias, Geuro eoccineum pi., 
Rudbeckias, Heleniunis, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Iiemero- 
caUis, Tritomas, Foxgloves (though not strictly peren¬ 
nials are useful and take care of themselves), E lgeren 
speciosus, Bocconia cordata, Achidea ptarmica plena, 
Aquilegia chrysantha, Sidalcea Candida, and such like 
would answer your purpose. 

Treatment of Rose Marecbal Nlel In a con¬ 
servatory (A. M. O .).-It will not do to prune your 
plant now. Leave it as it is until January, then slightly 
shorten the lateral growth-*, sav, to three or four eyes of 
the main stem. If there should he any long growths that 
have liten produced this year, the-e should he left un¬ 
pruned, or at least merely remove al>out a foot Of their 
ends. As this plant is not looking at all well, it may he it 
requires some fresh soil. If you had given us some par¬ 
ticulars as to your treatment, whether in a pot or not, 
and how long it has been in its present position, we could 
have advised you better. If growing in the border of non- 
servatory, remove some of the Boil around the roots and 
beneath, but do not distnrb them if you can help it. This 
you can avoid if you obtain assistance to support the hall 
of earth in which the roots now are. Use some good 
fibrous loam and cow.manure, and press it firmly about 
the roots. Should the plant afterwards show signs of 
flagging, syringe it morning and evening for a time, hut 
beyond that keep it as cool as you can, so that its growths 
become hardened. It would be best to keep the Geranium 
cuttings in the boxes till early in the new year, then you 
can pot them and keep on shelf of conservatory. You will 
obtain larger plants In this way than if you pot them off in 
April. 

A child's garden (S. F. B. c.).— In our own 
experience of children’s small gardens, preference is given 
to Pansies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, crimson and white 
Daisies, and Arabia, for small edgin 78 and the like. A 
shady nook may be filled with Lily of the Valley, a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose, and white Jessamine may cover the wall, 
and Virginian Creeper may be encouraged over the small 
divisional fence that keeps this little plot sac red from all 
else. A few mixed Narcissus, Crocus, and Snowdrops 
appear in spring, and permanent perennials are in evidence 
here and there, though chiefly represented by Phlox, Pyre th¬ 
rum, Flag Iris, etc. Much pleasure is derived also from 
arranging and rearranging little nooks and corners and 
banks with small stones and clinkers, and among the 
latter little spaces are purposely left to be presently filled 
with Stonecrop, House Leeks, and small Harebell Cam¬ 
panula. Auriculas are likewise a source of pleasure, and 
such fragrant flowers as Swreet Sultan, 8weet William, 
Mignonette, Wallflowers are prized. The raising of plants 
from seeds is ever a source of delight that is only surpassed 
by the evident pleasure of a small gathering of blossoms 
from this much tended spot to be placed on the dinner- 
table in due time. Then follows a good account of how 
these plants have been grown, and the child is as happy as 
possible. 

Mildew on Roses (Edenderry). — The “white¬ 
washed ” appearance of your Roues is one only too well 
known to all who grow Roses. It is called mildew. There 
are many agents at work to produce this unsightly 
appearance, the foremost being the many changes of tem¬ 
perature which our climate is noted for, so that to a great 
extent one is at the mercy of the weather. A close, stuffy 
garden favours the growth of mildew; artificial waterings 
will also bring it on as quickly as anything. Instead of 
giving too much water, U9e the hoe more frequently. 
Even if you take all these precautions, your plants may be 
attacked by mildew from your neighbours’ plants, for the 
spores float about in the air and spread as rapidly as a 
fever. When mildew appears so late in the season Rose 
growers seldom pay muon heed to it, for it rarely prevents 
the development of the blossoms, although it looks un¬ 
sightly. It will not affect the welfare of the plants 
another year, hut the spores remain on all decaying 
foliage, and will re-appear again next Beason unless 
checked when first observed. As soon as the tiny white 
specks of mildew are noticed, if the pltnts are gone over 
and the spots rubbed with sulphur )>oth on the upper and 
under sides of the leaf by dipping the thumb and finger in 
some sulphur, this would considerably check, even it it 
did nob uuite destroy it. Strong soft-soap-water will 
destroy mildew; but, unless carefully removed the next 
day by syringing with soft water, the remedy look* as un¬ 
sightly as the disease. Sulphide of potassium is also a 
good remedy for it. Use it at the rate of 1 oz. to 1 gallon 
of water. Apply it promptly with an Abol syringe, and 
do not forget that the underside of the foliage is the chief 
part to syringe. If you use this at once you will certainly 
check its further ravages for this season. 

Chrysanthemums — small selection for 
succession (Novice at Chrysanthemum*).— Your list 
is a very limited one and fairly representative of the 
different types of the flower. We can see no other way of 
dividing them up into different periods of flowering than 
the following : For the earliest display begin with scarlet 


Gem, an early-flowering Pompon, which is synonymous 
with Little Bob, a well-known early sort for beds and 
border; colours, bright chestnut-crimson. Mrs. Langtry 
is one of the earliest of the single-flowered type, coming 
into blossom at the end 6f October; the colour of this 
variety is a rose-blush, the l>aae of the petals being a 
silvery-white. BrookleighGem is one of the best incurved 
sorts and rather tall; late October usually sees this at its 
best, when its colour, dark blush, with the petals tipped a 
deeper shade, makes a unique display. Throughout 
November Rose Perfection, one of the very be«t small- 
flowered singles, is in fine condition, the colour being 
bright rose, as its name implies. During the same period 
Miss Chrissy, another single sort, with blossoms of a pleas¬ 
ing chocolate colonr, is very serviceable, this plant attain¬ 
ing a height of 4 fe«*t. Golden Star is a splendid blight 
yellow single of goodly size and valuable for late displays. 
We fear the other names mentioned by you are not the 
proper ones, as they are not known to us. President 
Molm should, we think, be President Nonin, a chamois- 
yellow Japanese, flowering from the end of October on¬ 
wards. Mme. Steward is probably Wm. Seward, a deep 
crimson Japanese, blossoming same time on last named ; 
Evelyn Foster is a very doubtful one, and the same may 
be said of Magenta. Bring the plants indoors lust before 
the buds hurst their calyces or in the event of frost. Keep 
the glass structure freely ventilated, and give fire heat 
only w hen heavy fogs prevail and w hen the blossoms are a 
third opened. This will prevent damp rot setting in, 
which is likely t > ensue in moist weather unless these 
precautions are taken. 

FRUIT 

Wire fencing for gardens (Northampton) — 
Your allotment fencing, made of the lower part of Banana- 
crate staves, 30 inches high, and wire mesh, 3 feet high above, 
hardly presents a very substantial backing to which to 
train cordon fruit-trees. It would be far better to have 
stout galvanised iron wire flx*d on stout wood posts, the 
wires being 10 inches apart, and some half-dozen of them, 
as that would present a rather substantial fruit-tree 
trellis. You can have for such trellis either single cordons 
trained erect, or double or treble cordons, or horizontal- 
trained trees, of which one should ultimate! v cover 12 feet 
run of trellis. The situation should not be an exposed 
one, as the cold winds always cut through small openings 
and wirework with all the greater coldness. A close- 
boarded fence would be better than anything else and 
warmer. If trees are trained to the fence assuggested, only 
Gooseberries or Currants should be grown in the front of 
them. 

Over-shadowed Apple-trees (<4. R .).—Can yon 

not behead the tall trees which over shadow your Apple- 
trees, as that w'ould be the best remedy ? Rut if that is 
not possible, then you must move the Apple-trees. But 
there will be in dealing with 10-year-planted trees some 
considerable risk. You should get the ground well worked 
where they are to be planted, then open broad, shallow 
holes ready for the trees. These should be about 12 inches 
deep, and 0 feet across. Open a 2-feet-wide trench, the 
inner edge of which is 3 feet from the stems, round each 
tree, throw out all soil 2 feet deep, and clean cut off all 
the roots. Grub under and remove top soil also, and then 
lift each tree with all possible care. Cut off all downward 
roots close back, then replant. Give each tree some sup¬ 
port, and In February thin out the heads quite one-third, 
top-dressing with manure after planting, and water 
freely if the weather is dry. 

Insect-infested Melon-plants (Detracted). — 
The leaves sent were so dried and shrivelled that it was 
impossible to detect any of the excrescences mentioned, 
and as sten by you through a microscope. Melons under 
the best of conditions are sometimes very erratic plants, 
dying in varying ways without any apparent reason. 
There is no disease that we know of in Melons that i« 
likely to spread from plant to plant, and we should not be 
alarmed at the loss of one plant among several. The sea¬ 
son has been a very trying one for Melons, and a manure- 
heated house and pit have produced conditions entirely 
detrimental to healthy giowtn during the past few weeks. 
Red-spider often comes from indifferent watering and 
ventilation, and with you no doubt has gained a footing 
during the tropical weather of a few weeks since. There 
is no remedy for this insect so efficacious as syringing 
with clean water, judicious ventilation, and careful ana 
regular attention to watering. If you let the ventilators 
remain closed too late in the morning the beat becomes 
such that it cannot well be put right for the day, and 
healthy Melons need no shading, except under iron roofs 
or those with large squares of glass The syringing of 
Melons must be carried out in accordance with the 
weather. In dull and cold spells none is required, 
while in very' hot periods twice a day is none too often. 
Red-spider once allowed to gain a footing is difficult to 
destroy. Fumigating, except with XL All is of no use, 
end insecticides must be stronger than Melon leaves can 
withstand to destroy it. Flowers of sulphur is a simple 
remedy for red-spider, dusted very lightly on the under 
sides of the leaves or mixed in soapy water and syringed 
on. It is the better practice to deal with red-spider at the 
earliest stagi of the attack. The expert can detect its 
presence in a moment by the sere and yellow leaf of any 
plant subject to the attack. If red-spider is dealt with by 
frequent syringing and the maintenance of a humid atmos¬ 
phere, it will not survive long ; It is when the fruits are 
reaching a matured state, and syringing is discontinued, 
that most Melon grow'on find rod-spider troublesome. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato-rust (F. /*.).—Your Tomatoes are attacked 
by the “Tomato-rust” (Cladosporium fulvum). Pick off 
all the leaves which are very badly infested, and spray the 
plants with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium, dissolved in 
3 gallons of w'ater, or Bordeaux-mixture not too strong.— 
G. S. S. 

Diseased Peas (Righfield).— Peas are subject to 
two particular troubles—attacks by spider or thripe, tiny 
insects which suck the juices of the leaves and stems, and 
cause them to wither, the flowers to be imperfect, and the 
pods small and ill-formed. But that may not be the case 
with your Peas, os you seem to have treated them so well, 
unless you sowed them very thickly. All the same, the 
description you give tallies with the common results of 
these insect attacks. The best remedy is spraying with 
the insecticide known ss “ Spimo," and giving liberal 
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svringings afterwards with clear water. The other trouble, 
which whitens the plants and leaves, is mildew. That is 
best dealt with by gentle spraying with “ Abol " or Bor* 
deaux-mixture ; but yours were not attacked with mildew. 
We could not say whether such trouble would result from 
a salt wind, but should hardly think so, unless such a sea 
wind always did harm on the sea coast. 

Brussels Sprouts leaves (Ignoramus).— Do not 
remove any leaves from vour Brussels Sprout* plants 
unless they turn colour and decay ; but they should keep 
green from the ground upwards for several weeks yet, and 
the longer they do so, the stronger will the stems be. By- 
and-by, in the winter, when the Sprouts appear and are 
found'to be hard and fit to gather, beginning from near 
the ground, and, gathering upwards, a few of the lower 
leaves may be cut off, as by that time the stems will have 
become as stout as they well can be. But do not remove 
any of the upper leaves until you remove the Sprouts. 
Leave the heads of the plants until March, as, so long as 
these remain, 60 long will the stems make top growth, and 
continue to carry nice small Sprouts. 


AN OUTDOOR WORKER AND 


MAJORITY OF MY FRIENDS PREFER YI-COCOA TO TEA 


“The British Window Cleaning Co., 

"50, West India Dock-road, Limehouse, E. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am constantly out in the open air all the 
year round, as you may guess from my occupation. I have 
been using Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa since the latter end of 1898, 
and I can assure you that I had not used it long before my 
friends began to see what a change there was in me, and 
when they asked me the reason I told them, and I am 
pleased to tell you that now the majority of my friends pre¬ 
fer Vi-Oocoa to tea. They join mo in saying that wc will not 
hesitate to recommend it whenever a chance permit#. Both 
my friends and myself cannot speak too highly in its praise. 
You can make what use you please of this. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“ WALTER J. BROWNE." 


SHORT REPLIES. 

K. J. //.—We do not see on what grounds such a claim 
could be substantiated. A purchaser has to use his own 
judgment in buying, and if he fails to discover the condi¬ 
tion of a house before buying, he cannot seek compensa¬ 
tion for his own negligence from the seller. Of course, in 
t he transfer of a house, as of everything else, certain con¬ 
ditions may be made. If the seller gave any guarantee as 

to its state, then the matter is on a different footing.- 

D. (r.—Yes, to both your questions ; the plant clings 
particularly well both to sandstone and freestone. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruiti 
sent to name should always accompany the pared ,, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Oabdxmok 
Illustrated, 87, Southampton-street. Strand. W.C. N( 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for tunning 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of fruits.— Geo Mason.— If you want fruits 
named you must send good specimens. A single fruit 
badly bruised m transit through post is not sufficient for 
identification.— -J. V. Eden.—Your Plum is no doubt an 
ungrafted seedling. It is probably from the Green Gage, 
as the wood, leaves, and fruits exactly resemble that 
variety, but certainly the fruits are, as you say, intensely 
sour. No one would ever have put such a thiDg into com¬ 
merce. You should have the tree grafted next spring 
w ith some good variety such as you could use the fruit of 

w ith satisfaction.- G. B .—We are constrained to think 

that your Plums, 1, 2, S, 4, and 5, are but seedlings. 
Th-y bear no special resemblance to any varieties in com¬ 
merce, and whilst purple or red, are rather smaller than 
are Rivers’ Early Prolific or the Old Orleans. They are all 
rather acid Plums, and bear every appearance of being 
ungrafted seedlings. No. 0 is evidently a Damson, though 
lacking flavour materially, yet closely resembles the Old 
Damson of gardens. The large purple Plum is no doubt 
Diamond, an excellent kitchen variety. All varieties of 
Plums are cropping heavily this year; indeed, it is a 

record Plum season.- F. —1, Cox's Orange ; 2, Durue- 

low’s Seedling.- G. A. A.—Keswick Codlin.- R. L.— 

No, not Kibston ; lacks flavour, and is probably a seedling. 

- M S. Paddocks.— When names of fruits are required, 

at least two good specimens must be sent. 

Names of plants.— 5. J. L.— The leaf enclosed 
appears to be the common Coltsfoot (Tusoilago Farfara), 
and should be forked out. Every bit of its creeping root 

will grow if left in.- F. Ramson.—A, Spiraea salicifolia 

caniea; B, Spiraea callosa alba; C, Berbens empetrifolia ; 

D, Althaea frutex var.- Amateur, Royston .—What you 

send os the Shamrock appears—so far as we may judge 
from so minute a specimen—to be a species of Oxalis, and 
it is probable the non-flowering is due to over-crowding 
and subsequent dryness at the root. In repotting, plant 
less thickly and treat more liberally. The growth sent is 

very small.- Ooloo.—l, If from creeping root stock, 

Onoclea sensibilis; 2, Lostrea thelypteris; 3, Heleuium 

autumnale.- Oak-tree.— Osmanthus ilicifolius, so far as 

we can determine from a non-fruiting shoot.- Vemey. — 

Varieties of Acroclinium—a pretty group of half-hardy 

annuals suited for pot or homer culture.- J. T. B.—l, 

Acacia armata ; 2, Myrtis communis (common Myrtle); 3, 
tiora—cannot name from buds only; 4, Diplocus 

glutinosus.- M. G. U .—Specimen is so injured in 

transit by post that no opinion is possible- Mary 

GifonL—l, Please send again; 2, Heliopsis patula; 3, 
Gnaphalium margaritaceum; 4, Helianthus multiflorus 

P lenus; 6, Heleuium sp. — send better specimen; 6, 

vrethrum uliginosum.- C. L. A.—Purple Clematis 

Mticella ; red, C. v. rubra. - Miss Thompson.— 

Anemone fulgens plenissima.- J. II. G. South wold.— 

Asclepias curassavica. 


Dr. TLBBLES' VI-COCOA, 6d., 9J., and Is. 6<L, can be 
ob.ained from all Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, or from 
Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COOOA (Limited), 60, 6t, and 62, Bunhill- 
row, London, E.C. 


DAINTY SAMPLE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Do yon want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation ? 

TRY MERKYWEATHER, 

And write for his “Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing, 
containing account of the " Finest Apple on Earth," 

11 BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING” 

Which has Rivals, but no Equals. Same prioe a# 
Inferior kinds bearing no comparison for weight of fruit or 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

8EED3, 

HERBAOEOU3 PLANT8, 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


Including the Magnificent New Varieties. 

Send for our Special September Price List. 


Send for lists, which also contain mnoh valuable Informa¬ 
tion. *“ * 


Ail poet tree on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 


ISAAC HOUSE & SON 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 


CARNATIONS 


PLANTS for WINTER FLOWERING 


PRIMULA SINENSIS, a grand strain, in 5-in. pots, 
6s. doz. 

CINERARIA, dwarf, large-flowered, Is. 6d. doz. 
CALCEOLARIAS, spotted, especially floe. Is. 9d. doz. 
PRIMULA OBCONICA GRANDIFLORA. 
grand flowering plants, 9d. each ; per doz., 7s. 
TUBEROSES, pure white, fragrant, 3s. doz. 
MACKAYA BELLA, fine blue, Is. 6d. each. 
CLERODENDRON FALLAX, fine scarlet flowers. 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. 

GHIESBREGHTI AN A, 


FOR THE BEST VARIETIES 

in really good, healthy layers, at very reason¬ 
able prices (Catalogue ready shortly), try 

W. J. CODFREY, EXMOUTH, DEVON. 


COOLING & SON’S 

IMPORTED FLOWER ROOTS 


SERICOGRAPHIS 

scarlet, Is. 6d. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINIA5FLORA, fine for 
sprays. Is., Is. 6d 

PLUMBAGO COCCINEA, scarlet, Is. fid. and 2s. 6d. 

STREPTOCARPUS, a very fine strain, 3s. doz. 

6 PALMS (Kentias), best for table, 15 in. high, 7». 

GESNERA CINNABARINA, lovely foliage, orange- 


from the most reliable and careful 
growers. Modorato in Price. 

NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE, which also contains 
List of Herbaceous and Hardy Plants for present 
planting, post free. 

GEO. COOLING A SON8, 8eed Merchants, Ac., BATH. 


scarlet flowers Is. and Is. 6d. 

CAMELLIAS, Double White, special plants, homo 
grown, full of buds. 3s. 6d. and 5«. 

IMPATIENS HAWKE RII, lovely magenta, always 

in bloom, la. 3d. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application . 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLEC- 

-Ll TION8.—Either 12 lovely Hardy Evergreens, or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs, or 12 beautiful Forest Trees, 
assorted, 3a. 9d.; k grand Knees. 6 climbing, 6 bush. 8*. 9d. 
For early spring flow ei ing : 30 Wallflower, 50 Double Daisies, 
12 Polyanthus, 12 Primroses, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-nots, 
20 Candytuft. 20 Rockets, 2s. 9d ; 12 Carnations, 12 Pinks, 
12 Pk-otees. 12 Indian Pink’, 2a 6d. Lovely hardy climbers: 
Virginian Creeper. Honeysuckle, Clematis, 2 Climbing Roses, 
4 Double Pink Bellbind. 2 Euonymna < *2 Irish Ivy, 4 Perennial 
— - 6Cnr- 


A Large Importation of 
selected Dutch Bulbs from 
the best growers. 

Catalogues gratis, post free 
on application. 

A. C. TAYLOR, Ltd., 

28 <\ Electric Avenue, Brixton.S.W. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER, 


Pea, Ji-ssamine, 6 small leaved Ivy, Cotoneaster, 3s. _ 

rant, 6 Gooseberry Bu’hes, 12 RaspU-rry Canes, 50 Straw- 
1 »ernes, 3s tkl 

Beautiful lardy Bull* : 50 Crocuses. 50 Snowdrops, 50 Nar¬ 
cissus, 50 single Daffodils, 50 Spanish Iris, 50 Blue Bells, 50 
Star of Bethlehem, 15 Doub’e Daffodils, 3s. 6d 

To stand the winter: 20 Red Cabbage, 50 Cabbages, 50 
Brussels Sprouts. 50 L-tttiers, 50 Broccoli, 50 Kale, 50 Savoys, 
2s 9d. Useful Herbs: 0 Thyme, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 10 
Parsley, 6 1-antb Mint, 6 Mackerel Mint, 6 Fennel, 6 Mar¬ 
joram, 2a. fd. 

All above Collections sent carriage paid, carefully packed. 
Enormous stock of Forest Trees. Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and 
Hardy Plants, all sorts. Write for Catalogue, state wants, 
low estimate per return. Hedging! Hedging!! Myrobella 
Plum, marvellous quick growth, impenetrable, 3s. 6<L 100; 
30w. 1.000. tjuick, Thoro, Privet, Beech, from 2s. 100; 15s. 1,000. 
Wallflow ers, very strong, Is. 6d. 100. Free on raiL 

E. GAYE (G.I.), Carlton Nwgjeries, Lowestoft* 

Digitized by CjOOQle 


DHCCC _C Climbing, 2#. 6d , free: Crimson 

It L/ O UOi Rambler, W. Richardson, Red 
Gloire, Fdlicitd-Perpetuel, Williams' Evergreen, Spleudens. 

Hardy Creepers. Ac.— Virginian Creeper, Clematis 
Viticella (small purple), do., Vitalba (Traveller’s Joy), Yellow 
and White Jasminum. Lonicera sempervirens, Kerria 
(orange), Irish Ivy, Viburnums (White Guelder Rose), 
Deutzia crenata (double pink). White Lilac, var. Elder, 4d. 
each ; 6, any selection, 1#. fid , free: 12, 2s. 8d. 

SmllOX, greenhouse climber, 3d.‘, 5. Is., free. 

Hardy Marguerite Carnations, 9, Is-, free; 

20, Is. 6d. 

R»- G. BUCK. IW. NORWICH. 

Original from 
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No. 1,125.—Votu XXTL Founded by W. Bobinum, Author of "The English Flower Garden." SEPTEMBER 29, 1900. 


XNDBX. 


Acantholimon gluma- 

ceum .400 

Antirrhinums self-sown 402 

Ants.4*H 

Apple for name .. .. 407 

Apple Manke Codlin .. 406 
Apple • trees from cut* 

tings .405 

Apple Wyken Pippin not 

fruiting.407 

Auriculas and Primula 
Cashmeriana .. ..404 

Beans, French, not bear¬ 
ing.397 

Brier leaf, tails on .. 404 
Bulbs, treatment of ..44 
Campanula Vidali .. 404 
Chrysanthemums .. 406 
Chrysanthemums— 
hints for the season .. 400 
Chrysanthemums, in¬ 
sects on .404 


Conservatory .. 406 

Cordylioe (Dracaena) 
australis .. 401 

Cucumbers in pots, win¬ 
ter .397 

Cypripedium Boxalli .. 407 
Dauiias, Cactus, for gar¬ 
den decoration.. .. 402 

Dahlias, Cactus, good .. 402 
Ferns, Maiden hair .. 407 
Ferns under gluts .. 406 
Figs outdoors ..407 

Fruit .4(5 

Fruit garden .. 406 

Fruit garden, renovating 407 
Fruit-trees, watering 

wall . 

Funkia Sieboldi not 
flowering 

Galtonia candicans 
Garden, flowers and 
fruit for a suburban .. 


407 


401 


Garden, a roof .. ..401 

Garden pesta and friends 404 


Gardens, forecourt 
Garden work .. .. 

Gaxania splendens 
Greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory 

India-rubber plant, re¬ 
potting . 

Kniphofla Neltoni 
Lachenalias 

Lawn, tennis renovating 
Lilium speciosum Melpo¬ 
mene . 

Lily, Blue African 
Moles, killing .. 

Moth, hawk-eyed 
Onions, storing .. . _ _ 

Onions, thinning autumn 397 
Oranges, the Mock (Phil- 
adelphus) .. .. 398 

Outdoor garden .. ..406 


400 

406 

407 

404 

407 

403 

404 
402 

402 

407 

407 

404 

397 


propagating 


Pansies, 

Tufted .. 

Puonies and lilies 

Peaches, etc. 

Pear for south wall 
Pear-tree, moving a .. 

Peas. 

Peas, Sweet,»taking .. 

Pea, 8weet, Bush 
Pea, Sweet, Butterfly .. 
Pelargoniums, double 
and single 

Phloxes. 

Plants and flowers 
Plants, sub-tropical, in a 
London park .. 403 

Plum Prince Englebert 407 
Pinixs, mildew on .. 405 
Plum-trees unhealthy .. 4« 4 
Plum-trees, wall-tramed 407 

Poppies.401 

Poultry green food .. 397 


400 

407 

407 

405 

405 

407 

402 

402 

402 

404 

407 

398 


Raspberry-trellis 
Rhubarb, forcing 
Rose, climbing, not 
flowering 

Rose Crimson Rambler 
Rose Crimson Rambler, 
yellow climber as com¬ 
panion to 

Rose foliage, Orange-fun¬ 
gus upon. 

Rose leaves 

Rose L'Ideal on south 
wall badly mildowed.. 
Roses 

Roses at the Drill Hall 
Rose Sir Rowland Hill.. 
Roses on sloping border, 
pegging down 
Roses, protecting Tea .. 
Roses, rem »ving 
Scab and American 
blight. 


405 I Shrubs, flowering .. 407 

407 I Stove .406 

, Strawberries, alpine .. 405 
407 Strawberry tubs .. .. 4U5 

407 I Tomatoes, black spot on 407 
Tomatoes, late .. .. 397 

Tomatoes, outdoor .. 397 

Tomato-ruKt .. 404 

Trees and shrubs .. 393 
Tre as, planting half-stan¬ 
dard .407 

I Trees, standard and 

399 bush .406 

398! Vegetable garden .. 406 

398 Vegetables.397 

399! Vin*ries, !»•«: .. 406 

| Violets, C/ur .. ..407 

399 | Wall, covering unsightly 402 
399 ; Weed-killer, recipe for.. 406 
407 Week's work, the ooming 406 

I Window gardening .. 406 
404 ‘ Wormwood, wild .. 407 


VEG ETAB LES. 

WINTER CUCUMBERS IN POTS. 

Many are unable to grow winter Cucumbers, 
and if they are grown for profit they are cer¬ 
tainly a risky crop, as the produce is uncertain. 
Having to provide Cucumbers all the year 
round, I have tried various ways, but so far my 
greatest success has been obtained by pot 
culture. 

For winter work there is less choioe of varie¬ 
ties than in summer, and so far I have found 
Syon House and Telegraph reliable. The latter 
is the better shaped fruit, longer and smoother, 
but not superior as regards cropping or quality. 
Cardiff Castle is also an excellent winter fruiter 
and very prolific. Many prefer it. Some large 
growers have selections or crosses from good 
kinds that are known to do well. The raising 
of the plants should not be deferred long after 
August is iu, and there should be a fair season’s 
growth before fruiting commences. I raiso two 
sets of plants. One I crop freely in the early 
autumn, and from the other I take but a few 
fruits till November. This allows of the trellis 
being well filled with wood. When I begin to 
feed in the late autumn the plants respond 
quickly and fruit through December to March— 
the most critical period of the year. Of course, 
for the early autumn supply pot culture is not 
advised, but much depends upon the locality 
and the houses. I do not use large pots— 
12-inch are sufficient. These I plunge in a 
warm manure-bed in addition to hot-water 
pipes, as I find the manure encourages new 
surface roots, and so long as these are produced 
freely the growth is strong and fruitful. 
The plants will soon be ready to place 
in their fruiting-pots. The pots are stood 
in position over the pipes on some thick 
turf-sods, and a little rough rubble placed 
directly over the pipes. The pots are about 
half filled at the start, and the materials are 
added to as growth increases. This is much 
better than having the soil nearly up to the 
rims, as the new roots made are surface roots. 
By the end of October some rough turf may 
be placed round the pot rims just on the edge 
ana new surface-dressings given. I also grow 
some plants on a shelf at the back of the house. 
These have no bottom-heat whatever. The 
crop from these is valuable, as when fruits are 
needed dailv they are acceptable. Strange to 
say, these plants near the roof with much strong 
heat pull through a long period of fog better 
than those in a better position. This I attri¬ 
bute to their having been grown with more ex¬ 
posure and more air. For these I use 10-inch 
pots, this size being ample. I find a high night 
temperature harmful, especially in foggy 
weather; indeed, then I lower the day tempera¬ 
ture also. Seventy degrees is a good day tem¬ 
perature in midwinter, with 5 degs. to 10 degs. 
lower at night in severe weather. In pots a 
short-jointed growth is secured. The best food, 
I find, is liquid-manure, with alternate supplies 
of soot-water. Avoid crowding the growth at 
the Btart, it being important to get well-regu¬ 
lated leaders to cover the allotted space, as 
from these, shoots in abundance will be needed 
to keep up a succession of fruits later on. G. 


LATE TOMATOES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Having had so many tips from Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated I think it only fair I should 
endeavour to give a tip occasionally. Lately I 
noticed you were advising “ sowing seed for late 
Tomatoes.” What I am doing now is taking 
the tops off outdoor plants and striking them in 
the border to pot up for the winter ; by that 
means I Bhall have good, strong plants with 
fruit from the ground up. Another plan I 
adopted was: Having some very tall plants 
inside with lots of bloom and fruit on the tops, I 
bent them down and made a layer of about 1 foot 
of the tops, and find they hold the bloom and 
fruit. After a month I cut them from the 
parent plant and put the pots outside, and they 
are now very strong. I shall leave them out till 
necessary to put them in. R. H. T. 

Youghal. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

This has been a favourable season for open-air 
Tomatoes, for although the early part of the 
season was cold, and the plants made very slow 

§ rowth up to midsummer, the advent of hot, 
ry weather in July brought them on rapidly, 
so that not only on sunny walls, but planted in 
the open and trained to Btakes, they have 
ripened splendid crops ; in fact, at the present 
time, plants grown in the open have far finer 
fruit than those under glass. The cultivation 
of Tomatoes is so simple that amateurs can 
rival, if not excel, professional growers, for the 
one thing they require is fresh soil and a warm, 
Bunnv spot, that is usually to be found in the 
small brick wall enclosed gardens of the villas 
in suburban districts. As the walls are seldom 
high enough, or the tenants stay in one holding 
long enough, to plant fruit-trees, they go in for 
Tomatoes. The usual plan is to buy a box of 
plants of some popular bright scarlet sort in 
Mav, and plant them out at once, giving some 
slight shelter until the end of May, when the 
principal attention they require is cutting away 
all side shoots and securing the main stems to 
walls or stakes. A mulching of half-rotten 
manure over the roots answers the double pur¬ 
pose of keeping the soil moist and providing 
Food for the roots as well. After the fruit is 
set, some stimulant, to swell the fruits to a good 
size, must be given, and if this is provided and 
the season proves bright and warm a crop is 
oertain. Wet, sunless weather soon destroys 
all hopes of a crop. J. G., Gosport. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
winning autumn Onions.— On hard, 
dry ground and in absence of rain a good soak¬ 
ing of water should be given the day previous 
to thinning, or many of the bulbs will be left in 
the ground, which is an evil. Allow for going 
over the bed a second time, as one is never quite 
safe from attacks of the dreaded maggot. 
Give another moderate broadcast sprinkling of 
soot, using the Dutch hoe afterwards. 

Poultry green food ( W. H. T .).—As to 
sowing anything now to give poultry food in 
the late winter, practically the only tning use¬ 
ful would he Tares, sown thickly, over which 
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later you could pen the fowls. But you should 
have sown Drumhead Cabbage seed in April for 
earlier planting to give you large heads to cut 
and chop up for the fowls during the winter. 
Also any ordinary Savoy Cabbages, Mangold 
Wurtzels, chopped up and cast to the fowls, are 
good ; so, too, are white and Swede Turnips 
and Carrots. But the very best food is found 
in boiled Potatoes, of which you should grow 
ample, so that you can once a week boil in a 
copper the very large and the small tubers, add¬ 
ing a little salt, ana keeping till used in barrels 
well covered up. You can make cuttings 
10 inches long of your Golden Elder so soon as 
the leaves fall, and set them 5 inches deep into 
sandy soil. You can also draw down some 
branches now and layer them. 

French Beans not bearing.—I have two rows 
of French Beans which have grown luxuriantly and 
flowered, but the blooms have not set, and there have 
been very few Beans. My gardener says it is because 
there was no stable-manure put in when they were sown, 
but there was a great deal of garden rubbish buried there 
last autumn. Ought there to have been manure as well ? 
What has caused the failure of the crop?— Torquay. 

[You do not make clear whether by the term 
French Beans you mean Runner or Dwarf Beans. 
It is not an unusual thing for Runner Beans in 
hot, dry weather to refrain from fruiting, the 
blooms falling prematurely, because in great 
heat and with the roots very dry pollen is weak 
or absent. Dwarf Beans, commonly called 
French BeanB, usually set their flowers fairly 
well, but soon cease to grow or crop if the 
ground be poor. We can imagine in your hot 
district that to do Beans, and especially 
Runners, well, the ground should be prepared 
as for Celery, by making trenches and burying 
deep into them plenty of manure, then sowing 
the seeds 6 inches apart. When thus grown the 
rows can be liberally watered. A surface 
mulch of long manure helps very much also.] 
Storing Onions. —If the storing of ripened 
Tripoli bulbs is not yet complete, let it be done 
at once, as they lose much of their weight and 
quality by lying too long exposed to sun and 
drying winds. In forward localities the earliest 
lots of spring-sown Onions will be ready for 
pulling up. Some gardeners still follow the old 
plan of placing them in large flat hampers, so 
that they can be removed under cover at night 
or during heavy rains, and, doubtless, where 
time can be spared this is advantageous, it 
favouring a speedy and perfect maturity. My 
plan is first of all to throw the balbs from one 
half the plot on to the other, then clean off all 
weeds, afterwards treating the other half in a 
similar maimer, and finally spreading the Onions 
evenly over the whole area. This is far better 
than leaving them amongst weeds and rubbish, 
which hold the dew and moisture and prevent 
a free circulation of air amongst the bulbs. 
The thick-necked and otherwise deformed por¬ 
tions of the crop should be placed by themselves 
and used first, oeing quite useless for keeping. 
When housed, the best-shaped bulbs if wanted 
for seed should be strung on ropes in the old- 
fashioned way, and suspended from the roof of 
some cool, dry shed or outhouse, a little frost 
benefiting rather than injuring them. Occasion¬ 
ally on wet days the stock should be examined 
in order that any decaying bulbs may be 
removed. 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES AT THE DRILL HALL. 

On September 11 there was a veritable feast of 
Roses at the Drill Hall, Westminster. Never 


attention. 


1 he individual blooms are a couple of inches in 
diameter, pure white, and with comparatively 
little scent. This forms a rounded mass from 
6 feet to 12 feet in height, according to the soil 
and situation in which it is growing. There is 
a variety of this (laxus) less in stature and of a 
more open style of growth than the type. P. 
speciosus is now regarded as synonymous with 
P. grandiflorus. 

Gordonian us, another of the large-grow¬ 
ing kinds, is a native of North America. The 
blooms are smaller than those of the last named, 
but produced in the greatest profusion. They 
are also later in opening than those of most of 
| the others, and on that account this species is 
especially valuable. It was introduced from 
North-west America in 1823, and was named in 
compliment to Mr. R. Gordon, of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. Other 
species a good deal in the same way are P 
inodorous and P. verrucosus, both North 
American, while P. mexicanus is too tender to 
be generally planted. 

P. Satzumi is a slender yet freely branching 
bush about 6 feet high, whose flowers, though 

ratnpr nmnll n, P 


Philadelphus microphyllus. 


for existence in some choked-up shrubbery 
border or similar position, and often in some 
shady spot where the display of bloom is sure 
to be meagre. Where planted in groups, ample 
space should be allowed for the Free access of 
air and sunshine, as upon this will to a very 
groat extent depend the future display of bloom. 
I he larger kinds are seen to great advantage 
when isolated on the Grass or disposed thereon 
in a group of three or four, plenty of room being 
allowed each for its full development. Some of 
tho smallest, and especially P. microphyllus, 
look well in a small bed by themselves, or they 
may be employed as a foreground to the larger 
kmds. P. microphyllus is also a good shrub for 
the bolder arrangements of rockwork. Com¬ 
plaints are by no means ii * 


P. grandiflorus. 


my recollection have they been presented in 
and quality in the 
Dut. Of course, the 

tt r * - —■<* known as “Garden 

Unfortunately, such shows occur at a 

out of town, consequently a grand opportunity 
> is missed of seeing for one’s-self what are really 
I the best Roses to grow' for producing a con¬ 
tinuous display in the garden. But if Rose- 
I lovers are absent from these beautiful exhibi¬ 
tions they can have resource to the 
girdening press for a faithful re- 
P3rt, and it is for this reason that 
I have penned these few lines. 
Some of the exhibitors on this occa¬ 
sion—notably Messrs. Cooling and 
Son—staged as many as 100 varie¬ 
ties, all in bunches. Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, had some 25 huge bunches, 
each one containing about three 
dozen blooms and buds. Although 
this style of showing garden Rose 9 
is very effective on the exhibition 
table, it affords no idea whatever 
as to the merits and demerits of 

r the particular variety. When they 
are so arranged that the delightful 
corymb with the charming buds 
can be seen to full advantage, also 
the growths, whether spreading or 
erect, some idea is gained as to the 
best manner in which to plant 
them. Wherever possible, it is 
best to group these garden Roses 
in beds, or blocks, or clumps of 
one kind, including a groundwork 
of contrasting colour of the exquisite 
Tufted Pansies. 

To name a few of the best shown 
may bo helpful to those about to 
plant these charming free-flower- 
tt .. V lg true Perpetuals. Marie Van 
Houtte, as always, was well to the front ; also 
Madame Charles and the exquisite reddish- 
orange Souvenir de C. Guillot. Mrs. W. J. Grant 
was lovely in rich pink, and Queen Mab is never 

Tv uVJ a , dvan - a ge than now. The 

Je ighttul Perle d’Or ami the half Tea ami 
half Polyantha Rose hloseiu were iu hue 


month that is 
varieties were 
Rosea.” T T ' 
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season of the year when many individuals are 
out or town, consequently a grand opportunity 

19 missed, of seein" c nn ’ < '_ if _ 

the best Roses to g_„. 
tinuous display in the 


?. — , . ■■■ infrequent of some of 

the Mock Oranges failing to flower in their usual 
profuse fashion. This is, doubtless, often owing 
to their growing too freely, as where the soil is 
rich and moist they will not bloom so well as if 
it is drier and somewhat less stimulating. This 
may account for the occasional paucity of blooms I 
in situations where, as a rule, they flower well 
as an exceptionally wet season may make all the 
difference m the next year’s display. In pruning 
the Philadelphus, as with most other flowering 
shrubs, if carried out at all, the main thing 
Hood ^ ^ rem0Ve exliau8 ted and useless 

Before speaking of the principal kinds of 
Mock Orange, it may be mentioned that the 
entire genus (but more particularly the larger 
growing forms) is in a very confused state, and 
it is no uncommon thing to see two names 
applied to one plant, or a couple quite distinct 
bearing one name. 

P. microphyllus forms a dense bush, at the 
most not more than a yard, and frequently less, 
in height, clothed with small Myrtle-like leaves 
disposed in a regular manner on the slende^ 
twigs, which in their turn are arranged 
i igularly. Tho fragrance of the flowers is very 
pleasant, being more like a combination of ripe 

and wag introduced in 1883, but J jt is nowtar L p '"“ y ° ‘‘ 

from common. It was not long in Europe before c u th common Europeac 

- «-* >« «. s—rs.'tss - 


coronarius. 
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condition. Anna Ollivier and Mme. TIoste were, 
as always, well to the front ; and Enchantress, 
Corallina, and Gross au Teplitz fully bore out 
the encomiums recently made upon them. Mme. 
Abel Chatenay is evidently one of our best and 
meet beautiful autumnals. Bouquet d’Or is also 
grand this year. The white La France (Augus¬ 
tine Guinoisseau) was sweet and lovely ; indeed, 
the whole of the La France race should be 
largely planted. Kinds like Caroline Testout 
will soon be as much grown as Gloire de Dijon. 
The rare loveliness of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
surpassed in refined beauty the somewhat 
better grower, otherwise very similar, Grand 
Duchesse Victoria Melita. Sunset was good, 
but Sunrise was better. The wonderful colour 
of the latter, though the variety is disappoint¬ 
ing earlier in the season, will make it a general 
favourite. Of White Roses, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Souv. de S. A. Prince, White Maman Cochet, 
and Boule de Neige, some lovely lots were put 
up. Mrs. John Laing has been*wonderful this 
autumn. In the florist’s window huge bouquets 
of it can be seen. W. A. Richardson and Mme. 
Pierre Cochet are two splendid orango-coloured 
Roses. The rich orange-coloured Beautc Incon- 
stantewas very conspicuous, as was also Peile 
de Feu, perhaps the most intense colour yet 
known. Gustave Regis, with its fine, long buds, 
is really one of our most charming buttonhole 
kinds, and, moreover, very effecti ve as a vigorous 
bedder. Alister Stella Gray and Deschamps, 
often erroneously termed Longworth Rambler, 
showed what fine things in Climbing Roses wo 
have for autumn. Our French friends have a 
charming way of using these vigorous-growing 
Tea and Noisette Roses. I saw some the other 
day at the Paris Exhibition trained on balloon¬ 
shaped wires, and by bending the growths about 
a fine lot of bloom was obtained at the cost of 
very little space. The fragrant Princess Bonnie 
was shown as well as most of the charming China 
Roses now so well known. That gem of autumn, 
G. Nabonnand, was really delightful. Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Son, in their lovely group of 
Waltham Cross-raised novelties, had a very 
exquisite kind, rather more creamy' in colour, and 
finer petal led, if that were possible, of the variety 
G. Nabonnand. The beautiful little Beryl, bo 
neat and pretty, yet so intensely brilliant in its 
orange colour, is always admired when shown. 
T j name a few of the best on this occasion I 
must rapidly put down Camoens, Souv. du 
President Carnot, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Mme. Lanibard, Dr. Grill, Medea, Duke of 
York, Dr. Rouges, Maman Cochet, White 
Maman Cochet, Camoens, and the ever-lovely 
Polyantha Roses, such as Perle des Rouges, 
Gloire des Polyantha, and Anna M. de Mon¬ 
travel. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Orange-fungus upon Rose foliage 

(Lndy Hopkins ).—This disease rarely shows 
itself until late in the season, and our best Rose 



growers pay little heed to it. A correspondent, 
in our issue of Sept. 15, gives a remedy for 
Orange-fungus, which, doubtless, if properly 
applied, will be of much benefit to the plants, 
another season. We shoul \jirfr ’|geP you Jit 


some plants on the seedling Brier. Their roots, 
being so tapering, strike down into the cooler 
soil below, and thus enable the plants to keep 
growing, and when this is the case we have 
found less of this Orange-fungus. Tea Roses 
are never troubled with it, and as one may 
obtain almost all colours in this delightful true 
Perpetual tribe, there can be no necessity to 
grow kinds that are so addicted to this disease, 



although they embrace so many of the most 
fragrant Roses. Perhaps your standards need 
a change of aspect. Transplant them at the end 
of October, and if obliged to return them to the 
same position see that some cow-manure is 
placed well down in order that the roots may 
benefit by it when most needed. Cow-manure 
on a light soil is distinctly beneficial, as it 
assists in the retention of moisture. If the 
standards have made very thin and weakly 
growths, replace them with sound and vigorous 
trees. On light soil they do not last long, but 
as they are so cheap it is better to plant sound 
and healthy ones rather than nurse up weak¬ 
lings. 

Pegging down Roses on sloping border.— 

I have a border about 78 feet long and 4 feet wide. It 
slopes slightly for about 30 feet towards the south, and 
48 feet toward* the east. I want to fill it with pegged- 
down Roses, and I want these to be of the strongest grow¬ 
ing and hardiest kinds possible, as I fear that they may 
not get much cultivation. Will you be so good as to 
advise me as to what kinds of Roses are suitable ? Would 
the Musk Rose, Ruga, and Crimson Rambler do for three? 
I should prefer not to have more than two of any o^e 
kind. Will you also kindly tell me how many Roses will 
be required? Will 13, one for every 0 feet, be sufficient? 
The locality is mid-Kent.—E. F. T. 

[Unless your border is exceptionally good for 
Roses we think you should plant moie than thir¬ 
teen if you desire to see a good effect at once. 
Of course, thirteen plants would in time cover 
this border, 78 feet by 4 feet wide, especially if 
varieties like Crimson Rambler are planted ; but 
it is never advisable to attempt too much with 
a pegged-down Rose. Each year some of the 
old growths would require removing, or the 
border would soon become a tangled mass. This 
would reduce the plants considerably, so that a 
double row would be advisable. If these were 
angled with each other in this manner * . * you 
would ensure all the ground being covered. 
Doubtless, you would also appreciate some 
autumn blossom. We have, therefore, placed 
an asterisk against such that blossom well at 
this time of year. By mingling such varieties 
with the summer-blooming kinds, the absence of 
blossom from any one part of the border would 
not be so marked. The kinds recommended 
are as follows :—Musk Rose Eliza Merry, Ruga, 
Crimson Rambler, Flora, Felicite-Perpetue, 
Carmine Pillar, *Stanwell Perpetual, Wichu- 
iiana, *Aimco Vibert, * Long worth Rambler, 
# Gloire de Dijon, *Reine Marie Henriette, 
Robusta, *Gruss au Teplitz, and *Armosa. 
Plant two of each variety. We think you would 
find fifteen plants for the length would be better 
than thirteen.] 

Protecting Tea Roses.— What can I do in the 
way of protecting some Teas in the coming winter in the 
open garden? Ik) II>brid Teas require any protection? 
Also, dojou consider I’rinee Camille de Rohan and Sultan 
of Zanzibar good dark maroon Roses, or know of any more 
lasting or better for cutting?— Kp.nt. 

[If the plants are in bush form, the safest 
protection is soil. Mould the plants up as you 
would Potatoes. If the plants are too close to 
allow of this being done, by using the soil in the 
bed or border you could easily import a little ; 
old refuse, pot-soil, or burnt earth will do. This 
should be done about the end of November, 
whatever the weather may be like at the time 
Then the plants are safe below the earth 
covering. The tops should also receive a pro¬ 
tection during severe weather. Nothing is 
better than Wild Fern fronds, but should these 
not be procurable, then some evergreen boughs 
or dry straw would do. Whatever is used, 
remove it during mild weather so that air may 


circulate freely among the branches; but the 
earth covering need not be removed until April, 
when the plants are pruned. Some of the 
Hybrid Teas, such as Grace Darling, Camoens, 
Captain Christy, La France, etc., are hardy 
enough. If they are planted with the Teas you 
would do well to earth all up alike, as no harm 
will bo done. Standard Teas are rather more 
difficult to protect. Many growers dig them up 
and heel in under a north wall, laying them in 
the soil in a sloping position, then covering the 
heads with boards, which are made to lean up 
against the wall. In a small w r ay, however, the 

E lants need not be removed, but the heads can 
e filled with Barley straw, and a band of same 
wrapped round the outer branches. If fairly 
close, two or three trees may be bent towards 
each other and the stems tied together, then the 
collective heads covered with straw. This is an 
excellent plan to adopt in order to protect stan¬ 
dard Briers budded with Tea Roses, but which 
are now in the dormant state. Prince Camille 
de Rohan is a first-rate maroon-coloured Rose, 
but we do not care much for the Sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar. Abel Carrie re and Baron de Bonstettcn 
are much superior. There is still room in our 
wonderful collection of Roses for a free-blooming, 
very dark Rose, but the kinds we name are tho 
best available at present. Eugene Furst is a 
grand variety. It is not, however, quite so 
dark in colour as the kinds we mention.] 

Rose Sir Rowland Hill.— This sport 
from Charles Lefebvre was thought much of 
when it received the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society ten years ago. It is true the colour 
is very novel, a rich velvety-plum shade, but 
there is a tendency in tho older blooms to die off 
a dull purple that is not at all pleasing. 
Towards autumn, however, this variety becomes 
less purple, then it is most beautiful. If one 
cares for this shade of colour, Jean Cherpin 
would be more interesting, and it yields some 
lovely buds when it first opens. For exhibition 
Sir R. Hill is useful, being very distinct, and 
when the season is suitable to that grand dark 
variety Charles Lefebvre, the Rose under notice 
is sure to be in fine form. 

L’Ideal on south wall badly mil¬ 
dewed (Anon). — Roses everywhere are 
much attacked with mildew this autumn ; but 
it is not likely to cause any trouble upon your 

S lant next year if you are careful to remove the 
ecayed foliage during the winter. As the sea¬ 
son is so far advanced, the ends of the young 
shoots that are now so much affected may be 
cut off, and this will be distinctly advantageous 
to the lateral growths, tending as it does to 
ripen them better. This Rose is much given to 
attacks of mildew, and we do not advise plant¬ 
ing it against a wall on that account. If grown 
as a bush or standard, or trained in a balloon 
shape in the open, we have found it escapes 
much of the trouble that wall plants are liaole 
to. Perhaps the roots require seeing to. Either 
too dry or too wet will cause mildew ; in fact, 
anything that brings about a check. Being 
against a south wall the roots suffer consider¬ 
ably, as a rule, from want of moisture. It is a 
good plan to give such plants a thorough good 
soaking now and then, affording this early 



enough in the summer to be of somo use. We 
think if you remove some of the soil around the 
plant during November, and break up the 
bottom so that water can escape, then give a 
little new soil as near to the roots its possible, 
you will expe^y^ ^tje py jQ 
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.season from mildew. We have found sulphide 
of potassium, at the rate of I oz. to gallon of 
water, applied with an Abol syringe, an excel¬ 
lent remedy for mildew, and it is, of course, 
more efficacious if used before the disease gains 
the ascendency. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 

A great deal may be done towards ensuring 
the successful flowering of the Chrysanthemum 
by careful attention to the requirements of the 
plants during the next few weeks. It is now 
safe to assume that the buds of all types of the 
plant have ere this been retained. One of the 
chief elements in the development of the buds 
is the question of feeding the roots of the plants 
by the aid of liquid-manures. Feeding should 
always commence as soon as the pots are filled 
with roots, no matter whether the buds have 
been retained or not. In any case, it is safe to 
assume that all plants are sufficiently rooted to 
appreciate frequent supplies of different manures 
in liquid form. Soot-water is an excellent fer¬ 
tiliser, and this should have been used during 
the last few weeks on almost every occasion of 
watering. In the future soot-water may l»e 
used alternately with manures of a more potent 
character, such as guano and the many excel¬ 
lent concentrated plant foods now so frequently 
met with. Soot-water is made by placing a 
bushel of soot in a sack and immersing this 
in a vessel containing 80 gallons of water. 
The soot should be allowed to soak for at 
least twenty-four hours, and should be stirred 
occasionally before it is used. Guano, too, 
should be allowed to soak before used, a peck 
in 50 gallons of water providing a safe and 
excellent plant food. Regarding the use of the 
patent manures, the directions usually accom¬ 
panying them should in all cases be strictly 
observed, and the quantities never exceeded. 
Be particularly careful never to give manure- 
water to a plant which is very dry ; let it first be 
treated to an application of clear water. If 
this simple instruction be disregarded it is 
quite certain many of the valuable surface roots 
will receive a check or else be seriously 
damaged. In the afternoon of hot days a 
syringing overhead with clear water is advan¬ 
tageous, but on no account should this be 
deferred till a late hour of the afternoon. 
Never give a plant water unless you are quite 
satisfied that it is dry at the roots, and should 
there be any doubt about this the pots should 
be rapped to determine the question. A ring in 
response is a ready answer in the affirmative. 
RipeniDg the wood also plays an important 
part in successful culture, and the remaining 
days of September and early October should 
be taken full advantage of. The shoots 
should bo tied out so that sun and air 
may exercise their ripening influences. The 
growths should not be permitted to over¬ 
shadow one another, but each shoot should 
have its respective stake ; the side shoots should 
be rubbed out most persistently, thus concen¬ 
trating all the energies of the plant in the 
development of promising buds. Keep all buds 
in an upright position, otherwise the blossoms 
will open in an uneven manner, and for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes will be of little value ; small Hazel 
stakes fixed on the stouter ones will assist in 
this matter. If by any chance the plants are 
crowded in the rows, it would be wise to shift a 
few, spacing out those remaining. There should 
always be plenty of room between the pots, so 
that ample space may be obtained for tying out 
the growths overhead. See that the surface of 
the soil in the pots is kept free from weeds, and 
if this be done when they are small their removal 
is a simple matter. If left too long they are 
removed with difficulty, and at the same time 
seriously interfere with the surface roots. 
Plants grown for decorative uses and those also 
solely for providing cut flowers are seen to 
greatest advantage from terminal-buds. As the 
shoots are numerous on such plants, it may be 
well to allow’ only one bud to each shoot, except 
in the case of those plants which develop a long, 
stout flower-stalk to each blossom, in which case 
it will be necessary only to remove the more 
crowded among them. These same remarks 
apply to the ,-beantihU Tsor^s now fast 
! opening in the ^arxjj^flf 1 vei bojhjd||\ E. G. 


ACANTHOLIMON GLUMACEUM. 
There are few plants which for general useful¬ 
ness can rival this charming prickly Thrift, 
known also by the name of Statice Ararati. Its 
native home is in the mountains of Armenia 
and adjacent countries, where it may often be 
seen covering the hillsides in great profusion. 
For rock garden or border we have few plants 
to equal it. The extremely narrow grass-like 
leaves end in sharp, stiff points, and form an 
evergreen carpet somewhat glaucous in colour, 
from which springs in early summer a profusion 
of flower-spikes each about 4 inches high, and 
bearing from five to eight flowers of a pleasing 
rose-pink colour. 

Acantholimon glumaceum is also an excellent 
plant for massing, and large colonies of it on 
sloping ground, either on rockwork or in an 
ordinary border, look exceedingly well and last 
for a great number of years if the position is 
sunny and well drained. It can be increased 
freely by division. 

FORECOURT GARDENS. 

I have gathered much information and instruc¬ 
tion from the pages of Gardening as to the 
habits and culture of various flowers ; but, like 
many other of your readers, cannot give so 
much time as I should like to my favourite 
hobby. I think, however, that one of the 
greatest pleasures of the town gardener is to 
have the plants in his forecourt garden in bloom 
most of the year, more especially in the spring. 


cess. When the licgonias are lifted the bed is 
I filled with Pansies and Foreet-me-nots, and 
this carries me up to June. The sandy mix¬ 
ture suits them admirably. I saw yellow 
Tulips used among Pansies last spring with 
good effect, but I prefer the Forget-me-nots. I 
trust this short account will be helpful to some 
who, like myself, are engaged in business ail 
day, but like their forecourt gardens to look 
bright as many months in the year as possible. 

Weymouth. H. B. 

— 
PROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIES. 
Wherever a very early spring display of 
bloom is essential, it is important that a start 
be now made with the cuttings. Where 
plants of the proper stamp exist there will cer¬ 
tainly be no scarcity of cuttings of the right 
sort. No one need ever hope for anything like 
a full measure of success who attempts to utilise 
the flowering growths of the current season for 
propagating. Next to this is propagating by 
division ; indeed, I am strongly of opinion that 
a great many of the losses which we hear of from 
time to time are the direct outcome of divided 
plants. I was once led to divide my plauts, 
and the following year was the most disastrous 
I ever had. I think it is fairly obvious that a 
plant freshly rooted annually should be pos¬ 
sessed of a greater natural vigour than one 
divided from a plant already much exhausted by 
the demands made upon it during its flowering. 
If those interested in this particular style of 
gardening desire, they will very 
quickly see a marked difference 



between the mass of roots pro¬ 
duced upon a single plant from 
a cutting, to say nothing of the 
general vigour, and the sparse 
and feeble rooting that charac¬ 
terises a divided plant. The 
cutting is, in fact, an individu¬ 
ality of its own, representing an 
absolute renewal of vigour which 
cannot be secured by division. 

It is very true that these 
Tufted Pansies in many in¬ 
stances lend themselves to divi¬ 
sion, but it by no means follows 
that we obtain the greatest 
measure of success by its adop¬ 
tion. Where large numbers of 
these Tufted Pansies are required 
it is far the best plan to plant 
a reserve patch for the purpose 
of propagation. By adopting 
this method the arrangement in 
the beds or borders need not be 
interfered with. When planting 
a reserve batch for stock I 


Acantholimon glumaceum at Exeter. 


usually do so in nursery beds 
of about 5 feet width. The soil 


My house, like many others in provincial towns, 
is semi-detached, having 25 feet frontage and 
standing back 20 feet. I have a border on the 
left of tne path and a bed with border round in 
front of the window. With regard to the side 
border, I shall in October plant about three 
rows of Wallflowers at the back, which will 
bring me down to my Daffodil and Narcissus 
bulbs, and the edging will consist of Crocuses 
and seedling Polyanthuses. This will give me 
a fairly gay border from March to the end of 
May. The Wallflowers will then be taken 
up, and the back row will be filled in with 
Zinnias, next two rows of Geraniums. The 


must be previously well pre¬ 
pared by deep digging and burying abundance 
of cow-manure fresh from the sheds. Not only 
does this enrich the soil, but it also provides that 
uniformly cool, moist rooting medium which is 
the greatest essential to success in very hot 
summers. Plant in deeply drawn drills or 
shallow trenches, which permits of a slight 
earthing up. Planting is done the first week in 
October, and as the young shoots appear the 
earth is closed round them. In this way by the 
end of the year the July cuttings will have from 
a dozen to a score of shoots issuing from the 
base. But by earthing up, all these were pro¬ 
tected from the winter then close at hand. 


grass of the bulbs will then be taken off and a From this time beyond keeping free of weeds 
top-dressing of well-decayed manure placed over little was done to the plants till the end of 
them. In this three rows of white Comet June. At this time they were cut down to 
Aster will be planted. In front of the Asters within about 2 inches of the earth. Then 


there will be a row each of variegated and followed a good hoeing and soaking of water if 
bronze-leaved Geraniums, and between the the weather was dry. At the time of cutting 
Polyanthuses an edging of Lobelia. The down, the centre of the tuft w’as generally full 


Polyanthuses remain two years, as I find they 
bloom even better the second year. Going to 
the other side, I have a background of dwarf 
shrubs all round the garden, and I treat the 
border in much the same way as the other, with 
the exception that I use Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
when the Wallflowers and bulbs are over, and 
dwarf Victoria Asters for mixing with them, 
with a few dwarf Zinnias, Gaillardias, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Verbenas. The centre bed 
I reserve for Begonias, and a glorious show 
thsy make. Once get your bed in good condi¬ 
tion and there is always a good chance of suc- 


of young points, and these in a fortnight or 
three weeks made splendid cuttings. The kind 
of frame I used for some dozen years or more 
was generally a home-made one, 9 inch boajxls 
forming the sides and ends ; a depth of 4 inches 
or 6 inches of soil was then prepared for the 
cuttings, the latter being simply drawn from 
the centre of the old plant, and, coming away 
for the most part with a heel attached, were 
inserted in the frame just noted without more 
ado. I always prefer cuttings with a heel, as I 
find these produce growth buds much more 
freely frpjn the base than do_cuttings made to 
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a joint with the aid of a knife. Selecting only 
the strongest first, the whole collection is thus 
gone through again in about a week or ten 
days’ time and until a sufficient number has 
been secured. The adoption of this method 
means an immense saving in labour alone, for 
where thousands are required it is a long and 
tedious business to make these with a knife. 
Always insert quite firmly, water thoroughly, 
and shade lightly. In a month from inserting, 
these will be ready for transplanting to nursery 
beds preparatory to going into their permanent 
quarters, and where the work is done promptly 
the resulting plants will be a source of pleasure 
and surprise. Occasionally when pressure of 
other work has prevented the above being 
done at the moment, I have, after cutting over 
the plants, filled up the centres lightly with 
finely-sifted soil, extending the same over 
a 6-inch radius. By keeping this soil daily 
watered the fresh young growths quickly root 
into it. At the end of three or four weeks 
lift the entire plant and strip these young 
pieces off singly, transplanting into nursery 
beds or lines. In doing this I always discard 
any old wood or roots that may chance to come 
away with the young growth, believing that 
greater progress and vigour are secured by the 
building up of an entirely new plant annually, 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT FOR A 
SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

So many persons on taking a new house with a 

S lot of ground that the builder (after laying 
own a small law’n and making up the paths) 
calls a garden, wonder what they can plant in 
it in the shape of fruit and flowers. The best 
flowers are some of the perennials, w’hich can be 
planted at the back of the borders either in the 
autumn or early spring, about 3 feet apart, such 
as Larkspurs, Everlastings, Fuchsias, Lupinp, 
Helianthuses, Hollyhocks, intermixed with 
Lilium candidum, L. croceum, L. testaceum, and 
various kinds of Turk’s-cap. Bush Roses on their 
own roots should be planted in centreof bed about 
"* feet apart. The best kinds are Alfred Colomb, 
Baroness Rothschild, Charles Lefebvre, Doctor 
Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher Holmep, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, Glory 
of Waltham, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, 
La France, Mme. Charles Wood, Mme. Victor 
Verdier, Paul Neron, President Thiers, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Victor Verdier. To these 
may be added Amiee Vibert, Devoniensis, and 
Mrs. Bosanquet. There would then be left 
sufficient space for bulbs in the spring, provided 
the border is about 6 feet in width. Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, Tulips, and various 
kinds of Narcissi should be planted early in 
October. These could be shifted into trenches 
when they have finished flowering to make room 
for Geraniums and Calceolarias, edged with 
Heliotrope or Lobelia. Here and there might 
be erected rustic arches, planting Turner’s 
Crimson Rambler and Dutch Honeysuckle, or 
Clematis Jackmani. 

We must now turn our attention to the fruit 
garden, and great care must be taken not to 
plant too closely, as over-crowding is a very 
common fault. Pyramidal trees are the best for 
a small garden, and should be planted 12 feet 
apart, and at least 4 feet from the path. For 
cooking Apples the following are good : Lord 
Suffield, Lord Grosvener, New Hawthornden, 
Cellini (on Crab), Stirling Castle. For table use 
the following are serviceable : Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, King of the Pippins, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Worcester Pearmain. For a selection of Pears 
I should recommend the Jargonelle, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Marie Louise d’Uccle, Beurrt* 
d'Amanlis, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurre Diel, l)oyenn6 du Comice, 
Glou Morceau, Josephine do Malines, and 
Bergamotte Esperen. Plums should be selected 
not only for eating but for cooking. Foremost 
among these stand the Victoria, Rivers' Prolific, 
Pershore, the Diamond and Pond’s Seedling, the 
Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop. The free- 
bearing Crittenden Damson must not be over¬ 
looked. Gooseberry or Currant-bushes might 
be planted between each fruit-tree, with an 
edging of Strawberry — Sir Joseph Paxton, 
which is an excellent cropper. The ground 
should be well dug and great care taken in the 
planting. The treesfUftould be stakfd^taking 
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care that the stems do not chafe against the 
stakes, which can be prevented by binding 
a small strip of cloth about 2 inches in 
width arouna the stem of fruit-tree before 
fastening same to the stake. A good mulching 
of rotten stable-manure should be laid on the 
surface, keeping it away from the stem of the 
trees. J. L. Reeve. 

Walling (on, Surrey. 


CORDYLINE (DRAC.ENA) AUSTRALIS. 

This stately, almost tropical-looking plant has 
been in cultivation in the milder parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland for a good many years, and 
when strong and old enough frequently blooms, 
bearing one or more large, densely-branched 
panicles of small whitish flowers, followed by 
abundance of seed, as shown in the annexed 
illustration. It is nearly hardy, but a severe 
frost will damage the half-developed leaves, tho 
very young ones, which arc enclosed in tho cone 
of older ones, usually escaping. It is, how¬ 


Cordyline in flower. 


ever, easily protected by tying all the leaves 
up into a bunch, the outer ones protecting all 
the rest. 


POPPIES. 

The Poppy, both in its annual and perennial 
forms, has grown rapidly in favour the last few 
years. And rightly so, for all are beautiful, 
from the great scarlet Oriental Poppy, which 
blooms in May, to the little alpine variety that 
nestles with its tiny flowers in the corners of the 
rock garden. The Iceland Poppies—yellow, 
orange, and white—are great favourites, and 
easily grown. Their longer lasting flowers when 
cut give them an additional value. Although 
perennials, these do best when raised fresh from 
seed each year. One drawback I find is that 
they revert to the yellow type ; also they are 
apt to wither up in a hot summer when grown 
on a light soil. 

There is a host of other kinds. One less well 
known than many is Papaver pilosum. The 
apricot colour of its flowers is exquisite. It is 
strange, with its unique tint and prolific bloom, 
that this Poppy is not more often grown. It 


will flower through the whole summer if only 
care is taken to cut away all the old stems—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to express the 
operation as a cutting down of the old plant 
when the first bloom is going over. It imme¬ 
diately shoots up again from the base of the 
plant, where the young green growth may 
even then be seen. Another point in this 
Poppy's favour is that it is a perennial. 

Of all the many beautiful Poppies we have 
the Shirley Poppy eclipses them all. No other 
flower in the garden can compete with it for 
variety and brilliancy of colour. Geraniums 
and Begonias are gay, but the Shirley Poppy is 
gayer still with a grace quite lacking in its 
rivals. Its culture, too, is so simple. A pinch 
of seed and plenty of room for it to grow in, 
and the thing is done. An open position should 
be chosen, as Poppies like plenty of air and sun- 
shino. Far tho best results are gained by 
autumn sowing. I always have much the finest 
flowers from seed sown in August or September. 
The seedlings should be severely thinned in 
the early spring—a foot and a half is not too 
much space to leave between 
each plant—the plants will 
then develop rapidly, each 
bush bearing numbers of 
fine flowers. Treated in 
this way they will bloom 
for a much longer period 
than when crowded together 
as they so often are. Of a 
bed of these Poppies, as 
generally sown, one might 
safely assume that 99 of 
every 100 should be thrown 
away. It is, of course, im¬ 
possible to sow such fine 
seed thinly enough, but it 
need not be sown broad- cast 
in the way usually done. 
Autumn sown plants will, as 
a rule, transplant very satis¬ 
factorily in tho early spring, 
but it is always safest to 
sow in the place where they 
are wanted to flower. If the 
seed pods are removed imme¬ 
diately they appear, the 
blooming season may be fur¬ 
ther prolonged. Where 
these flowers are prized they 
should be sown in succes¬ 
sion throughout the spring 
and summer, for though no 
later results equal those of 
the autumn sowings it is 
desirable to have a succes¬ 
sion of the flowers. 

Poppies should be cut 
when they have just burst, 
or are on the point of 
bursting, the calyx. So 
gathered they will travel 
perfectly and soon open their 
buds when put into water. 
Poppies do not seem particu¬ 
lar as to soil. Possibly they 
prefer a light sandy one, 
for they certainly thrive in 
my garden, which is of that 
nature, and where I have grown them for four 
or five years from seed of my own saving. One 
year I had a clump of Danebrog or Victoria 
Cross Poppy, and for several years after the 
bees gave me a very pretty variety of the 
Shirley, with the Victoria Cross clearly defined 
in the centre. This, I am sorry to say, I have 
since lost. 

To any reader of Gardening who may 
hitherto have disregarded the fleeting charms 
of the Shirley Poppy, I would say : “ Give it a 
trial by sowing this autumn, according to above 
directions, and watch the result.” For myself 
it is a continual surprise that so much beauty 
can be obtained at so little cost. 

Crosby Home , Carlisle. M. Hudson. 


A ROOF GARDEN. 

As an old reader of Gardening, I thought some 
of your readers might be interested in an ex¬ 
periment I commenced last year on the roof of 
a flat in S.W. London. A portion of the roof 
is utilised for a rough frame for raising seedlings 
(among others Polemonium confertum, Incar- 
villea Delavuyi* Aubrietia, and Calandrinia). 
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Only a slightly sloping section, about 22 feet by 
8 feet, can be used for growing flowers. This 
is protected a little from N.E. and faces S.S.W., 
terribly wind-swept in winter and intensely hot 
in summer. It is surrounded by chimney-pots, 
and I have had to protect from cats by garden 
netting. A wooden border extends along the 
front of the garden, and split cane baskets serve 
to stand the plants on. These can be obtained 
from any florist in early spring for the carrying 
away ; they come from France, and make a fine 
winter protection. The plants are grown in pots, 
mostly ?A-inch ones. Many of the alpine and 
semi-alpine plants are surrounded by half-buried 
stones. This method, which I got from “Hardy 
Flowers/* I have found very successful. When 
in flower they are taken indoors for table deco¬ 
ration, etc. My object was to obtain flowers as 
nearly as possible the year round. Although I 
have not been so successful as I should like, I 
am well pleased with the results so far. With 
the advantage of a window-sill facing N.E. 
(where I hope to try Ramondia pyreniaca), I 
have had Helleborus niger niaximus and H. 
orientals var. in bloom in February ; these will 
not grow on roof. To these succeeded those 
lovely little flowers Chionodoxa sardensis, 
Narcissus Leedsi, N. triandrus albus, and old- 
fashioned Auriculas. In April Trollius euro- 
pfeus opened its pale yellow flowers, followed 
by those of the beautiful Lithospermum pro¬ 
stratum ; this has flowered since May, and has 
now plenty of buds. I have a fine clump of 
Gentiana acaulis in a 7.i-inch pot, but it has not 
yet flowered. Leontopodium alpinum, Onosma 
tauricum, and Geranium sanguineum followed 
in June, and at the end of the month Heuchera 
Banguinea opened its pretty coral-red blossoms ; 
this, a shy bloomer with some, had five spikes 
of bloom lasting exactly a month. It was 
grown in a 5-inch pot, well mulched with leaf- 
mould and peat. Lilium longiflorum robustum 
and Takeaima are two splendid Lilies. Polemo- 
nium Richardsoni makes a splendid pot-plant, 
but requires plenty of water. Lobelia cardinal is, 
Liatris spicata, various Campanulas, Linum 
narbonnense, Lychnis Lagascje, and hybrid 
Pyrethrums also did well. The three last I 
have raised from seed. These, with Anemone 
japonica, a few Chrysanthemums, Amaryllis 
Belladonna, and Kniphofia grandiflora (this last 
a splendid plant in a 10-inch pot), will, I 
suppose, conclude the season. I have also 
plants of Agapanthus umbellatus, Crinum longi- 
folium, etc. ; these have not flowered yet. As 
regards winter protection, the African plants, 
with the exception of Kniphofia and Crinum, 
were grown in a window facing N., where the 
glass was covered with frost more than once. 
Notwithstanding this, by keeping them nearly 
dry in 3 inches of Cocoa-fibre they lost but few 
leaves. Kniphofia, Crinum, and the Lilies are 
covered with ashes, Cocoa-fibre, and a few 
sticks, and this was sufficient protection. 

Although I do not claim to have achieved 
anything remarkable, I have, I hope, demon¬ 
strated that it is possible to grow the choicer 
herbaceous plants in London, if the will to grow 
them is not wanting. W. Brown. 

Cottage Grove, Stockwell , S. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bush Sweet Pea.— Would ** If. V. V. f Winchester,” 
kindly say where he obtained seed of new Bush Sweet Tea 
he has so ably written about in Gardkxixq Illchtrated of 
Sept 1st, on page 351, as it most certainly would be a 
gr*at boon to all lovers of this magnificent tribe of useful 
(lowers? Also if he deems it advisable to sow a few pots 
now for early blooms?—N. A., Ireland. 

Covering unsightly wall—I am anxious to 
cover up as much as I can an unsightly wall close to my 
drawing-room window. There is a narrow ledge near the 
top of the wall. Would Stonecrop, Creeping Jenny, and 
Antirrhinums grow there ? If so, when should I sow the 
seed, and what other flowers requiring little soil would 

do ?— PBRPLiKX KD. 

[Yes, the plants named would do quite well, 
and you may sow the seeds of Antirrhinum now 
on the wall, and others in boxes or pots for 
spring planting. Wallflowers, Honesty, Aubrie- 
tias, white Arabis, Alyssum, Saponaria ocy- 
moides, Campanula pumila, C. alba, Lotus 
corniculatus, Corydalis lutea, Gypsophila pros¬ 
trata, Crucianella stylosa, and Dianthus csesius 
are others that will be suitable.] 

Sweet Pea Butterfly.— The bold, self- 
coloured tints in Sweet Peas are preferable, and 
such delightful kinds as Cardinal, with its rich 
red blossom *, appeal to one more than the paler- 
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shaded and suffused colours. The one named 
above is really a charming kind, almost snow- 
white, with a bluish-mauve edging as distinct as 
that of a Picotee. The blossoms are large and 
of great substance, yet they lose nothing of the 
elegance and grace that we have learnt to asso¬ 
ciate with Sweet Peas. It is, in fact, one of the 
flowers that has been greatly improved in size 
and lasting qualities without being spoiled in 
any other way. Careful attention to removing 
the old seed-pods is well repaid by the 
increased amount of flower produced. No plant 
pays for good culture better than the Sweet 
Pea.—H. 

Galtonia candicans.— The G&ltonia is 
one of the noblest of our autumn blooming 
bulbous plants. When well grown its exquisite 
effect can hardly be equalled at the season in 
which it blooms. This year it has in many 
gardens been hardly so fine as in former years. 
Its growth has been less free and its flowers 
smaller. I have always considered it a perfectly 
hardy plant, but of late years I have come 
across gardens where it is unreliable if left in 
the ground all winter.—S. A. 

Lilium speciosum Melpomene. — 
This Lily, which is enquired about on page 380, 
is just as suitable for outdoor planting as L. 
speciosum rubrum, of which it is a very superior 
form, remarkable for its richness of colouring, 
which is set off by a narrow white edging to the 
petals. It reaches the same height as rubrum 
and flowers at the same time. The best bulbs 
are sent to this country from Japan, and reach 
here about Christmas. They should, if possible, 
be planted permanently by the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary. If the bulbs are already growing in the 
garden, and it is simply a case of transferring 
from one spot to another, the transplanting 
should be done in the autumn soon after 
the stems die down ; but imported bulbs that 
reach here about Christmas are better if laid in 
a sheltered spot and well covered with Cocoa- 
nut-refuse till the middle of February or there¬ 
abouts, as during January the ground is, as a 
rule, not in a very good state for planting 
Lilies.—T. 

Renovating tennis-lawn (A. E. B.).— 

Your practice of putting fresh turves on to the 
bare places worn in tennis playing the previous 
season, each winter, seems to have failed 
because you have put down the new turf on the 
old soil without renovating it. No doubt your 
soil where the turf becomes bare is too poor. 
The course you should take is to remove the 
bare turf, then take out and wheel away 
6 inches of the old soil, replace it with quite 
fresh soil obtained, if possible, from a vegetable 
garden, treading it well and levelling it, then 
putting down the new turf. That work should 
be done as soon as is possible, certainly by the 
end of October. But then what description of 
turf have you previously employed for patching ? 
If thin and of inferior or coarse Grasses, no 
doubt it would soon wear bare. But if it be 
turf from a good old pasture or common, or 
composed of dense, hard Grasses, then it should 
endure welL Again, do you give your turf any 
manure dressing ? It is a far less evil to cause 
the Grass to grow somewhat dense and vigorous 
so that it needs to be mown for a time, even 
twice a week, than to have it so poor and 
starved that in hot weather it carries little but 
weed flowers. When you have repaired your 
lawn as advised, give it at once, to wash in, 
bone-flour or basic-slag at the rate of 2 lb. per 
rod, and you may add to that also a heavy 
dressing of soot. Then in April next give a 
further dressing of sulphate of ammonia at 2 lb. 

S er rod, also to wash in. Those dressings should 
o the lawn great good. As to sowing seed, it 
is useless to ao that on poor, exhausted soil, but 
if done, it should be at once, getting the best 
pasture Grass seed for the purpose. Turfing is, 
however, much the beet for you. 

Cactus Dahlias for garden decora¬ 
tion. —The small spring-struck bits sent out by 
nurserymen and Dahlia specialists may be all 
very well for feeding up strongly and getting a 
few large show flowers from, but for garden 
decoration there is nothing like splitting the 
old roots up into two or three and planting these 
out into prepared stations after gently starting 
them. The plants make rich masses of foliage 
and flowers that are very pretty, though in some 
seasons the Dahlia season is short. The Cactus 
varieties are prettier far than the show or fancy 


section, and even the little Pompon varieties 
have not the same graceful habit and flowers. 
But there is a danger that in seeking after size 
our raisers will give us varieties absolutely use¬ 
less for garden decoration. I admire a well- 
grown, large Cactus Dahlia, and this is more 
than I can say of either the show or the fancy 
kinds, which, no matter how large or well 
grown, can never be called pretty. For making 
a display in the garden I never grow a second 
time any that hide their beautiful flowers under 
the leaves.—A. 

Antirrhinums self-sown.— In the last 
issue of Gardening Illustrated you have a 
note about Antirrhinums. I am sending a few 
blooms of mine, and beg to say they are all self 
sown. I have grown them for several years, 
but last year, through ill health, was unable to 
gather the seed, so plants were left on the beds 
till destroyed by frost. This spring seedlings 
came up thickly. I filled three large beds 
with them, and then had hundreds to throw 
away. My beds have been very beautiful—one 
mass of bloom—scarcely any foliage to be seen 
for flowers. The Mignonette enclosed is the 
common variety, and is also self sown ; in faot, 
I have not sown any seed for eight or nine years, 
but every year I always have a nioe bed and 
plenty to cut.—S. M. F. 

[A very fine selection, flowers large and the 
colours rich and varied. The flower for name was 
too crushed for us to be able to identify.—Er».] 

Staking Sweet Peas.— The method of 
training Sweet Peas up wire netting, as men¬ 
tioned oy your North of Ireland correspondent 
in Gardening Illustrated for September 15th, 
is a very good one indeed. I have used it for 
the last three seasons, and find it much more 
convenient than using sticks, and very much 
neater. As an instance of the suitability of 
wire netting for the purpose, I may mention 
that during the great gale in August the haulm 
did not suffer in the least. Other advantages 
are the flowers show equally well on either side 
the wire, and are easily cut.—J. Burrad, Jun. 

Good Cactus Dahlias.— The best Cactus 
Dahlias that are in commerce, as seen at the 
recent Crystal Palace show, were Green’s White, 
though a very disappointing bloomer ; Keyne s 
White; Mrs. J. J. Crewe, a very beautiful 
formed flower, almost a perfect Cactus, lemon- 
yellow ; Lady Penzance, yellow ; La vers toe k 
Beauty, soft-red, petals with a light centre, 
very charming ; Mayor Tuppenny, outer petals 
orange-carmine, centre yellow ; Arachne, petals 
white, edged crimson, very pretty; J. F. 
Hudson, reddish-carmine with yellow, much in¬ 
curved ; Emperor, a very striking tint of rich 
plum colour, quite charming; Mary Service, 
pinkish heliotrope, one of the most pleasing, 
indeed, lovely, of all the section ; Zephyr, an 
improvement on Island Queen, and the best of 
all the lilac shades; Mrs. Carter Page, velvety- 
crimson, lit up with yellow, a bright attractive 
flower. C. Woodbridge is still the beet of the 
crimson-coloured flowers in commerce, and in 
Alfred Vasey there are shades of amber and 
rose that make lovely combinations. Magnifi- 
cent is yet by far the best of the buff tints, 
excelling Britannia appreciably. Countess of 
Lonsdale has charming shades of rich salmon 
and apricot, with carmine ; Elsie, pinkish-buff, 
is charming. So, too, is Lucius, deep orange- 
buff ; Starfish and C. J. Deal are fine scarlets; 
and Uncle Tom and Ranji the best darks. 
Harmony, apricot, may complete the twenty- 
four. Next year one-half of these will have 
been displaced by new ones, the best of which 
so far are J. W. Wilkinson, rosy-red, shaded 
violet; Galliard, orange-scarlet; Roeine, soft 
rosy-puce; Baden-Powell, crimson; Eclipse, 
yellow; Lord Roberts and Purity, whites; 
Dinorah, rosy-buff; Vesta, soft lilac-pink ; and 
Lyric, brilliant scarlet. No doubt others will be 
heard of before the close of the season. Ordi¬ 
nary growers will do well to keep to those now 
in commerce, leaving the trade or rich amateurs 
to pay 78. 6d. and 10s. for plants that may after 
all prove to be failures.—A. D. 

Lilium speciosum Melpomene.— No variety 
of L. speciosum is finer in general effect than this, the 
rich cnmson-sc&rlet with which the flowers are covered 
rendering the plant always conspicuous even if grown 
singly. StIU finer, however, will the flowers appear when 
whole beds are filled with the variety in question, for then 
we get an effect well-nigh unique. To the Lily grower 
this beautiful form has always been a great and decided 
attraction. 
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SUB TROPICAL PLANTS IN A LONDON 
PARK. 

Some of the best effects in flower gardening are 
obtained where plants with bold outline are 
employed. In large gardens these are almost 
indispensable; in public parks they are in 
general demand. Fine-foliaged plants are chiefly 
used in the Regent’s Park in furnishing the 
larger vases and beds and for grouping on 
the turf. These contrast agreeably with the 
foliage of hardy trees and shrubs, the latter 
forming an excellent background for them. 
The larger vases are filled with strong Eucalyptus 

f lobulus, Palms, Aralias, Ficus, Bamboos, 
Iraciena indivisa and D. congesta, in height 
from 2 feet to 8 feet. To afford relief to the 
green foliage, some tall scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Eulalias, Abutilons, etc., of some¬ 
what similar height are added. Aralia papyri - 
fera is a suitable subject, and sturdy plants of 
Arundinaria anceps make an excellent fore¬ 
ground. Saxifraga purpuraseens and S. umbrosa 
are frequently used for carpeting these groups. 


S aturn are arranged in a sotting of Stonecrop, 
lesembryanthcmum, Cineraria maritima, or 
Croeping Jenny. 

In other beds, Canna President Carnot, with 
purplish foliage, and Canna Francoise Crozy, 
having orange-coloured flowers, were effective. 
The best and brightest flowering Canna for the 
garden is Alphonse Bouvier, crimson. It may 
be seen to advantage when planted with the 
night-scented Tobacco. Canna Capitaine de 
Suzonni, having yellow flowers, margined with 
the claret-leaved Vine, which trailed over some 
of tho Cannas near the edge of the bed, was con¬ 
sidered a good combination. Ornamental Gourds 
were planted last season amongst purplish 
Cannas and wore trained to rustic supports. 
They were interesting from the first, but par¬ 
ticularly so when in fruit. By keeping a sharp 
look-out this was a feature up to the end of 
September, when the fruit was all stolen. 
Some of the giant Gourds w T ere planted in the 
foreground of this bed, and grew naturally over 
the Grass for a considerable distance. The 
result was satisfactory in every way. A group 


a natural groundwork. In contrast* Echeveria 
metallica is of great value. Aloes, Setnper- 
vivum arboreum, etc., may readily be arranged 
on undulating or level ground, but they would 
not be nearly so effective without a suitable 
setting of Seaums, Mesembryanthemums, Sem* 
pervivums, Pachyphytums, etc. Colour is given 
to these groups by the use of a few dwarf 
Nasturtiums, with an occasional trailing one led 
over some of the taller subjects. In smaller 
bods Caladium esculentum and Kentias have 
been set out on a ground of bronze-red Begonia 
semperflorens rubra, with a few plants of 
Dactylis glomerata variegata for contrast. 

In many parks and public gardens it is the 
practice to cultivate a few of the hardy trees 
for associating in flower lieds, borders, and 
shrubberies ; the system does not appear to be 
so popular in private gardens. The Ailantus, 
Rhus typhina, Paulownia, Catalpa, the common 
Fig-tree, and Golden Elder are some of the best 
for the purpose. Dwarf single-stemmed trees, 
pruned every year to an eye, will furnisli vigor¬ 
ous growth of unexpected beauty. There is no 



Sub-tropical plants in a London park. 


The larger beds are sometimes filled with spread¬ 
ing Date Palms about 10 feet high, while taller 
specimens of Araucaria excelsa and Dracaena 
indivisa are used to vary the outline. The 
graceful growth of Kentias affords not only 
variety, but a partial shade for tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted Begonias that may be planted 
near them. Scarlet Nasturtiums, Asparagus 
plumosus, Cobcea scandens, and the Japanese 
Hop are grown over the larger plants. The 
Asparagus has been used with fine effect in 
masses of Lilium auratum and Lilium speciosum 
album. The groundwork of large beds is made 
up with a few suitable plants. Towards the 
back or centre of a group Elymus arenarius is 
planted. Nicotiana aflinis is particularly suit¬ 
able for associating with plants of robust 
growth. It should not be placed too promi- 
* nently, as it is not at its best in strong light, 
whilst its habit of flowering towards evening, 
the colour of the blossoms, and their strong 
perfume are always sufficient to prevent its 
oeing unnoticed. In the foreground, Celosia 
pyramidalis, Begonias, Lilium auratum, varieties 
of L. speciosum, and Chloropbytum elatum v«ie- 
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of well-proportioned Tree-Ferns, from 9 feet to 
12 feet high, arranged in a sheltered place was 
effective. They were plunged in the turf and 
their stems furnished with a tangle of Japanese 
Hop and similar climbing plants. The latter 
play an important part in checking the action 
of drying winds on the Ferns and give variety 
to the combination, which was completed with 
a light arrangement of dwarf plants, such as 
Bamboos, Eulalias, Saxifrages, etc., also plunged 
or planted about the turf under the Ferns. 
There is a distinct charm about the Bamboo that 
places it in the front rank of decorative plants. 
Though there are several permanent plantations 
in the park, a considerable number are culti¬ 
vated in pots. These are available where the 
nature of the arrangements allows. Arundi¬ 
naria Simoni and A. anceps, the one particularly 
vigorous, the other of a very refined habit, are 
at present our best kinds. 

Succulents have many admirers, their quaint 
forms contrasting strongly with ordinary vege¬ 
tation. Agaves give a strong outline to groups ; 
the young plants are used to imitate the growth 
of onsets at the bases of large plants, and form 


more useful plant than the Ivy. The tree forms 
are used for margins to large borders, for group¬ 
ing on the turf near large shrubs, and in shady 
places where few plants thrive. The English 
and Irish varieties are largely planted on dry 
banks and as a carpet under large trees. 

The broad-leaved section of Saxifrages, the 
Acanthus, Rheums, etc., are planted by the 
outlines of shrubs, and contrast well with them. 


Kniphofia Nelson!.— This is one of the 
finest of garden plants from a variety of stand¬ 
points. Many varieties, and some of the new 
ones among this number, are not devoid of a 
certain clumsiness, so short and so blunt is the 
inflorescence, but it is not so with Nelson’s 
Torch Lily. So light in appearance is this kind 
that it may be justly called an elegant plant, 
and the graceful foliage is equally deserving a 
similar mark of approval. Its bright colour, 
too, will find it many admirers, and as it flowers 
on into the autumn months it will be wel¬ 
come in those gardens where such things as 
Michaelmas Daisies and Sunflowers are largely 


grown. 
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INDOOR NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of bulbs.— Will you please tell me 
what to do with the bulbs—Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths 
(Roman and others)—which I have potted up, and part of 
which I should like to have in bloom by Christmas, forcing 
them in a temperature of about 40 degs. to 45 degs? I 
read and am told by most people that they ought to be 
watered after potting, aud plunged at once in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, but my gardener will not hear of it. and 
maintains that the bulbs must not be watered, and not 
plunged for at least fourteen days to four weeks, but stood 
outside, and then only plunged.— Nkwhasd. 

[The bulbs inquired about should, when 
potted, be stood out-of-doors and given a good 
watering through a rose, then when drained 
cover them with ashes or Cocoa-nut-refuse. In 
this way the soil is kept in an even state of 
moisture, a condition very favourable to the 
formation of roots, without which forcing can¬ 
not be successfully carried out. In a tempera¬ 
ture of 40 degs. to 45 degs. you cannot expect 
to have many in flower by Christmas, but by 
the end of October your earliest batch, if well 
rooted, may be taken indoors.] 

Campanula Vidali. — This Campanula 
forma a very attractive feature in the green¬ 
house and is also particularly interesting as 
being very distinct from any other species. It 
is a native of the Azores, from whence it was 
introduced in 1851, and requires the protection 
of a greenhouse during the winter. It may, 
however, be planted out in the summer, under 
which treatment it will flower for a long time. 
A prominent feature of this Campanula is its 
half-shrubby character, as it forms a stout stem, 
which divides, as a rule, into several branches a 
little way from the ground. Standing well 
above the foliage, the Tong spikes of drooping 
wax-like blossoms are seen to great advantage. 
They also remain fresh for a considerable time, 
while numerous buds develop from the same 
spike. It forms a few stout roots with little or 
no fibres ; hence it is very impatient of removal, 
as if shaken clear of soil and repotted it will 
frequently stand a long time before it makes a 
8tart. A single plant will produce a large quan¬ 
tity of seed, and as it germinates freely, this is 
the best method of increasing this Campanula. 
Being of a somewhat succulent character, it 
must, especially when young, be kept 
moderately dry during the winter months. 

Double and single Pelargoniums.— Pleaae 
give me the names of twelve Urge double Zonal Gera¬ 
niums and twelve single, not including white or magenta 
coloured, for greenhouse ?—A. M. 

[A good selection of double and single Zonal 
Pelargoniums for the purpose indicated is given 
below. Double : Australian Gold, cerise-scarlet 
with an orange shade ; Colossus, rich crimson ; 
Dr. Despres, deep crimson; F. V. Raspail 
Improved, deep scarlet; G olden Gate, orange- 
scarlet; Gustave Emich, clear scarlet; King of 
Denmark, clear salmon ; Lord Tennyson, fiery 
salmon; Mme. Charotte, a distinct mottled 
salmon tint; Mme. Goyeux, deep pink, large 
white centre; M. H. Tilmant, scarlet, large 
white centre; Tendresse, pink. Single: 
Countess do Morelia, orange-salmon, large white 
centre, shaded violet; Countess of Buckingham, 
dear rose-pink; Duchess of Marlborough, 
salmon-blush, mottled pink ; Hoc la, deep glow¬ 
ing scarlet; J. H. Arderne, orange ; Ian 
Maolaren, deep salmon, lit up orange ; Magnifi¬ 
cent, orange - salmon; Mrs. Simpson, white, 
with a large ring of fiery pink ; Nicholas IL, 
crimson-scarlet, white eye; Southey, bright 
scarlet, large white centre; The Khalifa, deep 
salmon ; The Sirdar, scarlet.] 

Auriculas and Primula Oashmerlana.— 
I have a number of seedling stage Auriculas which I have 
pricked out into single pots in a greenhouse moderately 
neated. I should like to know how to treat these during 
winter ? I have also raised a good many Primula Cash- 
meriana, and have plaoed them in greenhouse. Should 
they be kept there through winter, or may they be planted 
in warm border outside ’—Constant Reader. 

[Your plants in both instances would fare 
better in quite a cool or even a cold structure, 
as they are quite hardy and will not be likely to 
make the best growth in heat. The former 
may ocoupy a shelf in a very airy greenhouse, 
but will need great attention in watering and 
the like. These plants, if really of the “ show ” 
type, are best grown constantly in pots, and 
require a good, rich, sandy loam, with a sixth 
part well-decayed cow-manure rubbed through 
a fine sieve, and a similar proportion of char¬ 
coal. This, with good drainage, firm potting, 
a cool structure, and careful attention to water¬ 
ing should give you good trusses, but these are 
hardly likely to "follow the growing of the plants 
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in heat, as the foliage becomes drawn and 
otherwise weakly. The plants should be in 
4^-inch pots, or it too small for these singly, you 
may place four in one pot around the side, and 
repot Bingly early in March. The Primula, 
which is a much more vigorous plant in Bt&ture 
and general growth, may well be planted in 
4-inch pots singly. If you have a cool frame, 
or one from which frost is just excluded, it will 
be best dealt with in this, and by making a 
steady growth all the winter—as late raised 
seedlings usually do, while established plants 
are quite deciduous—will make splendid plants 
for bedding out in March next. If large enough, 
however, the plants would not suffer much by 
being planted out, though here again all 
depends on the amount of heat to which the 
plants have been subjected of late. If, as we 
imagine, they are quite small seedlings with 
three or four leaves only, pot them into 4-inch 
pots and grow them steadily all the winter. 
This species will appreciate both a deep and a 
well-enriched bed of earth, and given scope for 
development will yield grand heads of bloom in 
due time. ] 

Greenhouse and conservatory ( F. L .). 

Your idea is quite praoticable and may easily 
be carried into effect and with advantage. One 
item has been omitted—viz., the height at the 
sides ; for with this in our possession it would 
have been possible to suggest a variety of useful 
subjects to render the place showy at all times. 
For example, you could readily transform it into 
a sort of summer and winter garden, and this at 
small cost when the work was in hand. Regard¬ 
ing it as a span-roofed structure, an open Btage, 
2 feet wide, may first go along the aides to 
accommodate small flowering pot plants at all 
times. Here and there a roof climber suitable 
to the temperature could be taken up a main 
rafter. In the centre you may form oval, oblong, 
and circular beds for variety, planting a large 
Palm, an Araucaria excelaa, and such-like in the 
centre. Say, a circle at each end or near the 
end, and an oval in the centre with the bolder 
things permanently planted, only, however, in 
the centre. Alternately with these you may 
have permanent beds for the choicer Himalayan 
and allied Rhododendrons, than which there are 
no finer flowering plants for a temperate house. 
You may in this way grow some of the finest 
kinds with little difficulty. Then, round and 
about in self-made groups, in season you could 
have Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums of 
several sections, Azaleas, such as mollis and 
others, Chrysanthemums, pot Liliums, etc. 
Not only would it give a modern aspect to the 
whole, but the pleasure derived would be 
infinitely greater, while labour should be con¬ 
siderably lessened. Indeed, such a greenhouse 
with many subjects permanently planted should 
be kept in perfect trim by one man in three 
hours daily, allowing a little extra time 
for clearing out, rearranging, and such-like. 
We are perfectly in sympathy with all you say, 
and the additional houses as feeders only are quite 
the correct thing. By selecting the more hardy 
or temperate subjects, which are also among the 
more beautiful, labour and fuel would be reduced 
to a minimum. If we can help you in other 
details, such as the heating or other things, 
write again to us. 

Lachenallas.—These ought now to have 
attention for re-assorting and potting up, other¬ 
wise growth will take place, and if this be the 
ease, a check is given that might have been 
avoided. Use a soil with rather more leaf- 
mould in it than is usually chosen for Hyacinths^ 
etc., whilst at the same time it may very suit¬ 
ably be worked through a rather coarse-meshed 
sieve, the rougher parts being af terwards placed 
as drainage over the crocks. Where there is a 
large stock it is just as well to let a part stand 
over the second year, all that is then needed 
being a fresh surface-dressing. The fact should 
not be lost sight of that Lachenalias, more par¬ 
ticularly L. tricolor and L. pendula, are very 
suitable subjects for basket culture. This will 
be an excellent way of using up any spare stock, 
but it should be composed of the largest bulbs. 
What is needed is a supply of good Moss to line 
the baskets ; the bulbs can then be worked all 
over the bottom and sides so as to present an 
even appearance through the baskets when the 
growth is well developed. The tops of the 
baskets must have provision made for a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water. 


GARDEN PHOTS AND PRIHNDS. 


Hawk-eyed moth (H. G. Randon\— The cater¬ 
pillar you found was a specimen of that of the hawk-eyed 
moth (Smerinthua ooellatus), a by no means uncommon 
but never very abundant insect.— -G. 8. 8 . 

Qalls on Brier leaf {E. P. 3 .).—The galls on your 
Brier leaf are formed by the grubs of one of the gall-flies, 
which attack the Rose. I am away from home and cannot 
remember the name of the species. I will give it, how¬ 
ever, as soon as I return.—G. 8. S. 

Insects on Chrysanthemums <D. Edwards).— 
Youi Chrysanthemums, from the shoot you enclosed, 
appear to be attacked by one of the aphtdes. Dip the 
shoots in soft-soap »nd Tobacco-water, and in the course 
of a few hours syringe with clear cold water, or spray with 
a solution of paraffin emulsion.—G. S. S. 

Plum-trees unhealthy.— About six weeks ago 
all the Plum and Damson-trees in my gardeu were 
attacked by blight—leaves enclosed—and the leaves all 
dropped off. No other tree was attacked. There was an 
abundant crop on the trees, but of course the fruit did not 
mature. I will be obliged by your telling me what it is, 
the cause, and what to do in event of another attack ? I 
saw exactly the same In a friend's garden vesterdav.— 
E. A. Gibbon. 

[The leaves of your Plum and Damson-trees are attacked 
by the Plum leaf-rust fungus (Puccinea pruni-spinosa). 
Collect and burn all the fallen diseased leaves, and get 
your neighbour to do the same. Next year spray the 
trees early in the season, before the “ rust ” appears, with 
Bordeaux-mixture. 

Scab and American blight.— 1, What is the 
cause of scab on Apples ? 2, What is the brat cure for it ? 
3, What is the best appliance for exterminating American 
blight on Apple-trees f—J. P. 

[What you term scab on Apples is the pro¬ 
duct of a fungus, the spores penetrating the 
tender skins, preying upon them and causing 
brown contractions, such as are seen on your 
fruits. The primary cause is climate too cold 
for some varieties, or the roots getting into sour 
subsoil. The former cannot be amended, but 
the latter can be by opening a deep trench 
round the roots, cutting under and severing 
downward ones, then filling the trench with 
good soil, also forking off the surface soil, giving 
a dressing of well-decayed manure and wood- 
ashes, then replacing some of the soil. Bv this 
practice new surface roots are created. To kill 
American blight first wash out the pests with 
strong, hot soapy water, then make up an 
emulsion of soft-soap in boiling water 2 gallons, 
add \ pint of paraffin, work it well backward 
and forward by a syringe ; then well wash the 
infested parts with it, well dabbing it into the 
branches.] 

Ants.— My lawns and footpaths are infested with ante. 
How can I destroy them without hurting the Grass ?— 
Ritbrt. 

[In the gravel walks and the like you may 
apply carbolic acid at some strength, which a 
chemist would mix for you. But dealing with 
these pests on the lawn is another matter. 
Boiling water in any place or position that it may 
be applied iB excellent, but this is not effective, 
even when used with a strong dose of soda, 
when the pest has a chance of getting quickly 
away. You may rid your lawn of a large 
number, however, in this way : Cut out a square 
of turf and lay it aside on the border to preserve 
it. Next take out an inch of the soil below, and 
then cut a slate or board to fit the hole made. 
Shape it that the chief of it will remain hollow, 
and in this hollow place any poison traps you 
can get, making them secure against interference ; 
or you may put bones, bits of meat, etc., and at 
intervals visit the places with boiling water. A 
few places like this will assist to materially 
diminish the ants, and at this, the egg season, it 
should be vigorously followed up. Another way 
of attracting large numbers is this: Take an 
8-inch pot, place it upside down on the spot 
where a sod has been removed, and make the 
bottom hole of double size. Above it place 
another in its usual way, but let this be tilled 
with soil and Cocoa-nut-fibre. In a little time 
the ants will start laying their eggs and nesting 
generally, when a bucket of boning water will 
ao the rest.] 

Tomato-rust {T. B.M.).— Your Tomatoes 
are attacked by the Tomato-rust (Cladoeporium 
fulvum). No faulty cultivation would cause 
this disease. The spores rauBt have been pre¬ 
sent to have germinated on the leaves; but 
they are far more likely to do so if the plants 
are not healthy than when the latter are in first- 
rate condition. I think it is quite likely that 
overfeeding the plants makes them more liable 
to be attacked than they otherwise would be. 
Pick off the infested leaves that are of no use to 
the plant, and spray with 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 24 gallons ef water, or 
ungii aTfrorn 
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Stake 


over all place a mulch of long manure, 
the tree securely for the winter after it has 
settled down. -- 


seen on the leaves in a whitish form. For some 
time it was thought that the colouring was the 
product of an excretion of the leaves similar to 
the bloom or fine powder seen on the fruits. 
However, it is known now to be a fungus or 
mildew, and in coating over the leaves checks 
respiration and healthy action. So soon as seen 
the tree should 1)6 sprayed with a solution of 
potassium sulphide, A oz. to the gallon of water; 
or with the Bordeaux-mixture, sulphate of copper 
and lime ; or the tree may be syringed with a 
solution of soft soap, then be smothered with 
sulphur, which can be washed off a few days 
later. Probably the primary cause is that the 
roots have gone deep and out of the reach of air 
and manure. 

Strawberry tubs.— A neat little turn-table for tub 
gardening, patented by Nagrolle, is sold at the French 
exhibition, price '.) francs. If there were any demand it 
would probably be sold in England. At present the 
carriage is 2 francs. French gardeners think more of the 
sun than we do, and laugh at the idea of growing Straw¬ 
berries on the north side of a tub which ^annot be turned. 
—L. Bktiikll,. 

Apple-trees from cuttings.— Will anyone who 
has successfully propagated the Apple or Pear from cut¬ 
tings name the best time for taking the slips, and give a 
few hints as to their treatment?—C uttino9 . 

[Whilst many writers on Apple culture agree 
in saying that Apple-trees may be raised by 
means of cuttings, yet few ever practise it. 
That is l>ecause it produces such poor results. 
Hence, all Apples, as a rule, are propagated by 
budding or grafting. We have seen some 
varieties of the Codlin type, which will develop 
swellings on the branches, including Burr Knot, 
Codlin, Juneating, and some others, when small 


diluted Bordeaux-mixture. Next year spray 
the plants before the disease shows itself, and 
at once remove any plant that shows signs of 
the disease.—G. S. S. 

Recipe for weed-killer f T. Bronm).— 
As I am from home and have not got all my 
books with me I cannot answer your question as 
I should like to do, but the discrepancy between 
the two recipes disappears if you read 17 1 parts 
caustic soda and 2£ parts light-brown carbolic- 
acid instead of 17 half parts and 2 half parts. 
How or when the “and” got omitted between 
the numbers and the fractions I cannot now 
* ay. I do not wish to suggest that you have 
misread the recipe as I may not have made the 
matter clear. I will reply again as soon as I am 
at home.—G. S. S. 


Also cut back one-third some of 
the branches in the month of February. Do 
the transplanting early in October.] 

Standard and bush-trees.— Kindly tell me the 
difference between "bush” and “standard” fruit-trees? 
—E. J. O. 

[Naturally, it seems odd to a gardener that a 


furnish, should be asked for, as all gardeners so 
well understand them. But then it is evident 
by your question that all persons do not. Now 
a standard tree is one which has a clean stem, 
ranging from 4 feet to 0 feet in height, carrying 
a broad head of branches. When stems are 
shorter, yet from 2 feet to 4 feet high, the trees 
are termed half-standards. Bush trees have 
little or no clear stem above the ground. Some 
may have a stem 12 inches clear, but, as a rule, 
the main branches break out lower down ; in¬ 
deed, nearly close to the ground. The heads 
may be from 6 feet to 10 feet high, or even 


APPLE MANKS CODLIN. 

Maxes Codlin, of which an illustration is 
given, we find classed as an August and Sep¬ 
tember Apple, but the season may be said to 
include July, October, and November also, so 
early does the fruit cook well and so well does 
it keep after gathering. Owing to its heavy 
cropping tendency, large trees are rarely seen 
of Manks Codlin, the majority being somewhat 
compact and stunted in appearance. The fruit 
lays on more colour, is firmer and crisper than 
is the case with most other Codlins, and we 
sometimes find it used for dessert accordingly. 


the rows ; such as will bear a strong strain on 
them when the wires are tightened. Light Fir 
posts driven in at intervals of 6 feet to 8 feet 
will do admirably to keep the wires in position. 
These may be easily renewed every few years. 

Pear for south wall {Narcis ).—You can 
hardly have a better wall Pear than is Marie 
Louise, as on south or south-west aspects it 
fruits freely. It should be for such purpose on 
the Pear-stock, as the tree, where there is ample 
room, will attain to considerable size. The 
fruits are of good size, long, tapering, and of the 
best quality, ripening from end of October till 
middle of November. But it may not bo good 
policy to fill a wall space with one tree only, as 
with large crops nearly all the fruits ripen at 
once, and, so soon as they become “sleepy,” 
they are useless. For that reason we should 
advise, if the wall space be from 10 feet to 12 feet 
broad, planting three or four varieties, the trees 
having three upright stems and known as treble 
cordons, each about 12 inches apart. For that 
purpose it is best to plant on the Quince-stock, 
and in addition to Marie Louise have Clapp s 
Favourite or Williams' Bon Chretien for earliest; 
then Louise Bonne of Jersey, followed by Marie 
Louise and Beurre Ranee for latest. 

Alpine Strawberries.— How can I get a full 
supply of alpine Strawberries next year? What are the 
best sorts ? Will you oblige with full directions for treat¬ 
ment ? Mine is a poor sandy soil. Should I plant in shade 
or in full sun ?—Novice. 

[To grow alpine or, indeed, any Strawberries 
on a poor sandy soil, it is essential that it be 
first trenched 2 feet deep, have a good body of 
half-decayed manure worked into it, and any 
marl, clay, or other stiffer materials obtainable. 
But trenching and manuring well are the 
primary essentials. Select a somewhat shaded 
place for a hot soil. You can now purchase 
alpine Strawberry plants, and if so, get them 
planted in rows 20 inches apart. You can pick 
out all the spring flowers from one-half the 
plants, and they will bloom and fruit later. 
You can also, and should, purchase alpine 
Strawberry seed. Sow in shallow boxes under 
glass in March, and again in May. Dibble the 
seedlings outdoors when strong enough, and 
they can be planted where to fruit in the 
autumn. By sowing each year you can always 
have a long succession if of the youngest the 
blooms be picked out to make them fruit late. 
All plants should be destroyed after they have 
fruited the third time.] 

Open-air Pigs.— The finest open-air Figs I ever grew 
were grown in a border of brickbats and mortar rubbish, 
in a paved stable-jard and a hard, sun-baked gravel walk 
In Buch the trees made sljort-jointed wood which wanted 
no protection.-OTJ ^ IHSI from 
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Apple Manks Codlin. 


It is really one of the best cooking Apples we 
have, half-grown fruit making good pies. 
Keswick Codlin still proves profitable, but is 
not much planted nowadays for the simple 
reason that, good as this old favourite may be, 
there are other Codlins more reliable. Lord 
Suffield is a grand Apple where it thrives, but 
is not nearly so reliable as either Lord Grosve- 
nor or Grenadier, both of which possess better 
constitutions, and produce very heavy crops of 
large Codlin-ah aped fruit somewhat more ribbed 
than is the case with Lord Suffield. Pott’s 
Seedling, another of these robust Codlin Apples, 
is equally reliable as regards bearing, and if the 
thinning is timely the fruit becomes larger than 
Lord Suffield even. Gold Medal is a fine com¬ 
panion for Pott’s Seedling, these two forming a 
good natural succession to Lord Grosvenor and 
(! renadier. 

The Apple of most years does not, however, 
belong to the Codlin section. In Stirling Castle 
we have the most generally reliable Apple in 
cultivation. This belongs more to the Haw- 
thornden type, possessing all the good qualities 
of the old Hawthomden. Trees of Stirling 
Castle, principally on low stems, are often to be 
seen literally breaking down with medium-sized, 
well-formed, clear-skinned fruit, which may be 
used direct from the trees or stored for a few 
weeks. For small gardens this variety is in¬ 
valuable. 


sionally, removing the glass at tne enci oi ouno. 
Transplant the rooted cuttings in November.] 

Moving a Pear-tree.—Would you kindly tell me 
if it would be safe to move a Pear-tree which is about 
10 feet high and 1$ inches through where it leaves the 
ground? Also what time of the year would be best for 
moving it ? It has been planted about six years.—E. J. O. 

[There should be no appreciable risk in trans¬ 
planting a Pear-tree 10 feet in height and six 
years planted if done properly. Mark out at 
3 feet from the stem a trench 2 feet wide all 
round the tree. Throw out all the soil 2 feet 
deep, and cut off quite clean all roots. Then 
draw off carefully the top soil over the roots 
into the trench, and thus there will be little 
difficulty in getting them out without harm 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Plums (G. R .).—The fungus 
i your Plum-tre«ri^what is commonly known 
ih‘iwhimv”whiih teDflrnVf 1 fc^use it is 


the roots, filling up and treading it down, and 
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OARDBN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Those having large 
houses to fill during winter require large plants 
and some of the strongest. Cinerarias, Primu¬ 
las, and Cyclamens may be shifted on into 
6-inch, or even 7-inch pots may be used for very 
strong plants. The Fame remark applies to 
other things grown for winter blooming, in¬ 
cluding Arum Lilies, Scarlet Salvias, and 
winter-flowering Begonias. I^arge specimen 
Bouvardias may be made up by placing three 
plants in an 8-inch pot and using a few small 
stakes to open the plants out. Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums will now be useful. The 
plants grown for specimen blooms should be 
placed in a cool-house with the means of keep¬ 
ing out damp when the weather changes. If 
the plants are kept out too long the early 
flowers will be spoilt. Scarcely any flower 
suffers bo much as the big Chrysanthemum 
blooms if exposed to damp. This iB the season 
for housing the plants which have been placed 
outside to ripen growth, and the change to in¬ 
doors should be made as gradual as possible by 
giving very free ventilation both night and day 
for a time till the plants are accustomed to 
their new quarters. There is no doubt that a 
sojourn outside for a time benefits all green¬ 
house plants ; but they must not stay out too 
long, as frost sharp enough to injure tender 

E lants may be expected any time now. I have 
eard of frosts in low-lying districts, but at 
present with me both Heliotropes and Vegetable 
Marrows are untouched, and the beds of Tea 
Roses are lovely, as are also the Cactus and 
other Dahlias. Those who have unheated con¬ 
servatories to keep gay during autumn and 
winter might grow a few of the lovely Cactus 
Dahlias in pots, as when sheltered from frost 
they continue to flower well into the autumn. 
Acalj pha Sanderiana is a very showy plant now 
in the conservatory ; it is easily propagated in 
heat in spring, and soon makes a good plant if 
pushed on in a warm-house ; afterwards it may 
De transferred to the conservatory. White, 
vellow, and red Abutilons that were pruned 
back in the summer are coming into flower 
again now, and will last most of the winter. 

Stove. —Most of the plants will have been 
collected and brought back from other houses, 
necessitating a general rearrangement, and very 
probably a sacrifice has to be made of some of 
* the old plants in order to make room for the 
younger growing specimens. Some of the Alla- 
manaas are still in bloom, but for the most part 
plants in pots will have done their work for this 
season, and the water supply should be gradu¬ 
ally reduced. This refers also to some of the 
other summer flowering climbers, such as Clero- 
dendron Balfourianum, etc. Eucharis Lilies 
may be had in bloom at any time by alternately 
resting and growing. Of course, to have a 
regular supply of flowers several batches of 
plants must be grown. Most of us are 

acquainted with the old Pentas carnea and 
rosea. There is now a white variety named 
Pentas lanceolate, with pure white flowers, and 
as it has a robust habit and blooms in the winter 
it will be a desirable plant to possess. 
Dracaenas and Crotons are now in good colour, 
and will be an attractive feature in the stove. 
Regular fires will be necessary now, but during 
bright sunny days the fires should be banked 
up early in the morning—in fact, I generally 
let the nres go out on fine mornings and light 
again in the afternoon. Fuel is too dear to 
indulge in any extravagance in the matter of 
heat; 65 degs. will be high enough at night. 

Ferns under glass. —Ferns are so easily 
raised and so quickly grown for the most part, 
there is no excuse for retaining old plants after 
they get shabby. Old Maiden-hairs are some¬ 
times retained long after the best work has 
been done, forgetting the fact that young plants 
produce much finer fronds and more of them. 
Those who have warmth enough may shift young 
Ferns on any time during winter, and also bow 
spores, or propagate in other ways. 

Chrysanthemums.— The plants which 
are to produce the prize blooms will now be all 
under cover in a light, airy house, with every 
want promptly attended to, and more or less 
ventilation all night according to the weather. 
Care must be used in watering not to create too 
much moisture in the houses and there ’ ' 
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course, be the means of drying up damp by fire 
when necessary. A thin, movable shade is also 
desirable. Feeding with artificials requires 
judgment, and can really only be learnt by 
experience. Late flowering kinds, such as 
Princess Victoria, white, and W. H. Lincoln, 
yellow, can remain outside as long as can be 
done with safety. Lincoln did not succeed 
quite so well with me last year, and, in conse¬ 
quence, I am not growing quite so many of it; 
but it is a good late bloomer, and the flowers are 
stiff and keep well. We want a good dwarf 
yellow that will take the place of Lincoln. 

Late vineries. —The Grapes should be 
ripe by the end of this month if they are to 
keep well, and as we have had good ripening 
weather all through September there should be 
no difficulty in finishing off Gros Caiman and 
Lady Downe’s. Alicantes generally ripen well, 
but Colman, though it commences to colour 
earlier than Alicante, requires more time, and 
it is not wise to hurry it overmuch ; it is 
better to start earlier than have to fire up in 
autumn, although a little fire-heat may be 
necessary in damp weather. Keep all pot- 
plants out of the house, and, if possible, cover 
the inside borders with litter, to keep in the 
moisture and prevent dust rising. 

Window gardening. — Window-boxes 
filled with dwarf bushy plants of Tree Ivies, 
with creeping Ivies hanging over the front, 
have a dressy appearance in winter. Snow¬ 
drops may be planted between the Ivies. 

Outdoor garden.— The Tea Roses are 
very lovely in many gardens now, and as 
planters are becoming aware of the fact that 
Teas are perfectly hardy in most parts of the 
country, except perhaps the north, of which I 
cannot speak personally, there is springing up 
a greater demand for dwarf Teas on the dwarf 
Brier, and the vigorous growers will succeed 
well on their own roots. The preparation of 
the site should now be taken in hand. Perfect 
drainage is essential, and the site should be a 
warm and sunny one, and the depth of good 
soil should not be less than 2 feet—more if 
possible. This is the best season to take cut¬ 
tings of Roses. Select stout pieces of the 
young wood of the current year, with a heel of 
older wood where possible. Work a little leaf- 
mould and sand into the trenches, and thrust 
the ends of the cuttings into the sandy com¬ 
post ; fill in and make firm. A 9 inch cutting 
Bhould be buried at least half its length. 
Planted in this way there will be but few 
failures. A mulch of old leaf-mould or old 
Mushroom-bed manure will be beneficial be¬ 
tween the rows. The sooner border Carnations 
are planted now the better. A little fresh loam 
will be helpful; I have known road-scrapings 
used with advantage. A sprinkling of soot will 
be useful. The soil should be thoroughly inter¬ 
mixed and the plants set out carefully. Do not 
destroy old plants; they will give many 
flowers. 

Fruit garden. —Gathering fruit will occupy 
some time now, but all late sorts should be per¬ 
mitted to hang as long as possible with safety. 
If gathered too soon the fruit will shrivel and be 
useless. Whilst the work is going on among 
fruit-trees now, note Bhould be taken of those 
which are not doing well or the sorts that are 
inferior. There is no disguising the fact that in 
spite of all that has been written and spoken, in 
many orchards and gardens one-half of the trees 
is not paying for their keep. All healthy trees 
of inferior kinds should be regrafted next spring, 
and all old trees which are too far gone for re¬ 
grafting should be grubbed up now and sites 
prepared for young trees. If a young tree is 
planted on the site from which an old tree has 
been taken, some labour is necessary. Some of 
the old exhausted soil should be moved, and 
the place improved by fresh soiL We have had 
lovely weather for ripening the wood of Vines 
and Peaches under glass if the ventilation has 
been ample and the syringe or hose used to keep 
the red-spider in check. Wherever I go I hear 
good opinions of Royal Sovereign Strawberry, 
and it is being largely planted, with Sir J. Paxton 
and President. The best Fig for sunny walls is 
Brown Turkey. 

Vegetable garden. —Green Tomatoes 
make an excellent preserve, and the small fruits 
which are not likely to ripen may be utilised in 
this way. Some of the leaves may be shortened 


back on the outdoor plants, but the plants 
should not be altogether stripped of their 
foliage. The land in some districts is very dry, 
but the green crops are looking well where the 
land has been well done, and there are fewer 
insects in the shape of caterpillars this season. 
This, like many other troubles in the garden, is 
very often a question of inefficient culture. 
Starved plants are more subject to insect 
attacks and disease than those which are well 
nourished. The good cultivator breaks his land 
up deeply, and lets the air and sunshine into it. 
Very many fail to realise the value of this, or 
else shirk the work. Plant out Brown Cos 
Lettuces to stand the winter, and tie up the 
plants which are nearly full grown. The same 
remark applies to Endive, which is indispen¬ 
sable for autumn and winter salads. Dried 
Parsley is useful for flavouring in winter, and 
many people gather it now, dry it, and then 
rub it down and keep in wide-mouthed bottles, 
closely corked till required for use. Other 
herbs for which there is much demand may be 
treated in the same way. Do not permit any 
weeds to seed now. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 1st .—We have been busy getting 
tender plants under cover, including the Chrys¬ 
anthemums intended to produce specimen 
blooms. Late sorts for cutting only will remain 
out some time longer. Fruit gathering also is 
taking some time, out, of course, all late Apples 
and Pears will remain on the trees till the end 
of October, or, in some instances, later. It is 
important late fruits should hang their full time. 
Finished planting Narcissi outside for cutting. 

October 2nd .—Potted more Hyacinths and 
Tulips, and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre 6 inches 
deep. Planted several beds of Carnations, some 
layers having rooted better than others, and 
the latter will be left a little longer. Divided 
and replanted a long border of White and Red 
Pinks. Every piece with a bit of ripe Btem 
attached will grow if planted firmly. Put in a 
lot of cuttings of Roses. They were taken off 
where possible with a heel and planted in sandy 
loam very firmly. 

October 3rd .—Looked over Strawberries in 
pots to remove runners forming and disbud any 
plants showing more than one crown. Early 
Peach-house and early vinery are left open all 
night to give the trees rest. We never permit 
inside borders to get thoroughly dry, knowing 
the difficulty of moistening them when this 
happens, but all inside borders will have the dry 
surface soil removed and replaced with fresh 
loam and bone-meal when the houses are closed 
for starting. 

October 4th. — Earthed up more Celery. 
Looked over Cucumbers to stop and tie in ; this 
will be done twice a week or when necessary. 
The finger and thumb will do all the pruning 
low. Top-dressings in a small way are given 
often, and the roots are kept moist and the 
atmosphere humid by damping floors and walls ; 
no air will be given. Sowings of Mustard and 
Cress are made in a frame now ; later on we 
shall sow in heat indoors. 

October 5th .—We have commenced to root- 
prune several Apple and Pear-trees which are 
making too much wood ; shall work under the 
ball from one side only and cut all thick roots, 
make good the trench again, and ram firmly. 
One or two rather old trees will have some 
better soil worked in among the roots to keep 
them near the surface. Lifted a lot of roots of 
Mint and planted in boxes for forcing in winter. 

October 6th .—Moved a lot of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums to conservatory and arranged 
them in groups. Some of the Fuchsias and 
other plants which have ceased to flower have 
been brought away. Finished lifting Potatoes. 
Cleared off all rubbish from the land and burnt 
it. Stirred the soil among Spinach, Lettuces, 
and Onions just through the ground. Made up 
another Mushroom-bed in house ; outside beds 
are still bearing freely. 


Now Ready. 6th Bdition. Cloth , It 6d, 
Hardy Flowers : Giving full and comvrehensioe 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free, 1*. 9tL,from The Publisher, 57, Southampton- 
street. Strand, London, W.C, »| fp : - : | 
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OOBBBSPONDBNOB. 

Question*— Queriee and anewm art # tumid in 
aiunrara free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Kditob of OA&Dimvo, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as OARDunxs has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the reoeipt of their communication. 

PLANTS AND FLOWBR8. 

Oypripedium Boxalli (B. J. Beckton).— There 
is very little doubt that your plant is Cypripedium Boxolli, 
a slight mistake in spelling that is very easily made. You 
will find it in Williams’ Manual. 

Phloxes {Ireland).— One of the finest white Phloxes 
both for purity and splendid truss is Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. 
It is most likely the raiser, Mr. E. II. Jenkins, Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex, could supply you with plants. Good 
coloured kinds are Roi des Roses, A. F. Barron, coccinea,&c. 

Repotting India-rubber plant (Queen Mab). 
—Keep your India-rubber plant in its present pot till next 
April, th en put it in a larger one. A mixture of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould (or peat), with a little sand, 
will suit it well. 

Wild Wormwood (Mrs. S. G. SJ.—Your common 
wild plant, of which sample is sent, is the British Worm¬ 
wood (Artemisia vulgaris). It is a troublesome weed, but 
need have no place in gardens, as it is commonly found 
plentiful in hedgerows or on the margins of woods. It is 
esteemed in some localities for medicinal purposes. 

Rose leaves (Diseased Rose).— Your Rose leaves are 
attacked by a fungus—the Black Spot or Leaf Blight 
fungus (Actinonema rosea), a by no means uncommon 
disease. Pick off and burn the infested leaves. Next 
year spray with Bordeaux-mixture or ammoniacal car¬ 
bonate of copper before the leaves unfold.—G. S. S. 

Killing Moles ( T. Freeman).— The best method is 
by trapping, and an experienced mole-catcher will soon 
make his work felt. Poisoning is sometimes tried, and 
with success, but poison is a dangerous article to use for 
such purposes, and in regard to moles, the experience 
required for trapping them is needed also before poison 
can be used effectively. 

Pssonles and Lilies (Rose £.).—We would most 
certainly prefer the westerly site, because of the less 
chances of both groups of plants being subjected to the 
late spring frosts. We presume you intend well making 
the bed for the reception of the plants, as not all the Lily 
tribe will be content with a soil that will do justice to the 
Pscony. 

Rose Crimson Rambler (H. F.).— You can 
hardly misplace this excellent kind, taking care always 
that you do not prune out of existence the latter portion 
of its name. In other words, the great rods that it forms 
must be allowed to stay and to bloom. We have known 
instances where people insist upon pruning it to death, 
and then grumble because they get no bloom. In truth 
they have cut it all off. 

Bine African Lily (J. K. L.).— The best time of 
the year to divide your Blue African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus) is towards the latter part of March or early in 
April. A mixture two-thirds loam to one-third leaf- 
mould, or, better still, leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure mixed together, with the addition of a little sand, 
will suit It well. It will be impossible to disentangle the 
roots without bruising them considerably, hence your 
better way will be to cut through the mass, keeping as 
far from the shoots as you can. 

_ Yellow climber as companion to Crimson 
Rambler ( Marcus). —As you desire a perpetual-flower¬ 
ing Rose, of good substance, and yellow for preference, we 
should recommend either Rfive d’Or or Bouquet d’Or. 
The former is the more rampant grower, but the latter has 
better formed blossoms. Give the treatment found 
successful with Crimson Rambler. Mine. P. Cochet would 
do very well against your 9-feet trellis, but Mme. (J. 
Kuster is hardly suitable for such work. It would in time 
cover a space of 6 Teet or 7 feet. We think you would find 
Gustave Regis, Belle Lyonnalse, or, better still, Billiard 
and Barr6, a recent novelty of great beauty, to be a good 
companion to Mme. P. Cochet. 

Maidenhair Ferns ( W. Weldcn). — The only 
Maidenhair Fern sufficiently hardy to succeed in your 
greenhouse is the common British Maidenhair (Adiantum 
Capillua-Veneris). There are, however, a few good ever¬ 
green Ferns equally hard}’ with this which will afford a 
uttle variety, if you prefer it. They are Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum, Asplenium marinum, Asplenium Tricho- 
manes, Polypodium vulgare and varieties, and Seolopen- 
drium vulgare and varieties. Of the last two there are 
many pretty and distinct forms. The common Selagi- 
nella Kraussiana, often known as S. denticulate, would 
also hold its own under such conditions. 

Climbing Rose not flowering (K. n .).—The 
plant should certainly have shown some signs of blossom¬ 
ing this summer, as it has been in present position for tw-o 
vears. Doubtless the very thick, overcrowded state of the 
branches has something to do with it not blossoming ere 
this We should recommend you to remove some of the 
growths at once, retaining the best and strongest of this 
season’s production as far as possible. When this is done 
spread them well out, almost fan shape if you can, and 
pinch out the points of the shoots. Beyond this pinching 
do not shorten the growths in any way either now or in 
spring. The variety appears to belong to the Ayrshire 
tribe. 

Os&r Violets (H. F. Smith).— It is rather early yet 
for replanting such things. How they will bloom next 
year depends very much on the plants now and what they I 
have been doing— i.e., whether young stock, or old that 
has been flowering away for months. The only really | 


good way to get Violets to flower under glass in winter is 
to take cuttings of the runners in October, insert in 
shallow boxes or pots, and plant in good rich soil quite 
early in March. Then, by growing them all the summer, 
keeping runners in check, you will have some fine tufts 
full of buds ready for lifting and growing, as well as for a 
period of flowering that will surprise those who only know 
what the Violet will do from division. 

Removing Roses (Ilenstap*).— At any time after 
the middle of October Roses may be transplanted, the 
earlier the better { as they are then enabled to make new 
roots ere winter is upon us. You would find one of the 
rambling Roses very suitable to cover the north front of 
your house. Fdlicitd-Perpetue, white cluster, very lovely 
and very vigorous ; Flora, beautiful shell pink ; Crimson 
Rambler, bright crimson; and Gloire de Dijon, cream, 
would do admirably. You will need to have the border 
trenched and manured before planting. Put in a plant or 
plants on their own roots, if possible to procure them. 
Most of the large Rose growers stock this kind of plant of 
the varieties we mention. 

Gazan la splendens (Beatrix Seeld). — Your 
flower is Oazania splendens, a very handsome plant for 
bedding or borders, or indeed almost anywhere in the 
summer garden it will make a fine show. It is from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and is not hardy. If you wish to keep 
it through the winter you must either lift it or strike cut¬ 
tings of it at once. As you have only a small plant, you 
had best lilt it and pot it. To do this carefully, first cut 
all round the plant, at 6 inches from stem, to sever the 
roots, then give a thorough watering, and a week later 
lift and pot in sandy loam. Pot quite firmly, employ a 

S erfectly clean as well as dry pot, give good drainage, and 
o not bury the stem. In lifting retain as much soil to 
the roots as possible, water well, and place for a week or 
two in a cool, shady corner or frame, but do not put it 
into any heated structure at once. 

Funkia Sieboldi not flowering (Yorkshire).- 
We are not sure whether you are really referring to this 
plant, which has white, lilac-suffused blooms, or to the 
much longer and purer white kind, F. grandifiora alba. 
The former is a more vigorous plant, and flowers with 
greater freedom, too. The latter prefers a rather warmer 
position, yet still in deep and rich ground. In any case, 
as you have had no flowers in the past two years, we 
advise replanting in a well enriched plot. If the root 
clumps are of greater diameter at the crown than 6 inches 
or 8 inches, divide and replant some time in October. We 
fear it is rather a matter of deterioration and soil poverty 
in particular. This, of course, would lie apparent in the 
size of the foliage alone. In rich and deep soil these 
plants may stand for half-a-dozen years before showing any 
decline in vigour. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Flowering shrubs (H. Hammans).— Good double 
varieties of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, or “ Chinese Rose,” are 
among the showiest of the summer flowering shrubs. 
They are propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots in 
September, in a cold-pit in sandy soil, or by softer wood in 
spring, in slight warmth. Any branches low down may 
now be layered, and in this way good plants msy be 
quickly obtained. 

FRUIT. 

Prince Englebert Plum (M. P. H.).— Your 
Plum is, without doubt, as above. The fruit sent corres¬ 
ponds in every way with our own knowledge of it. It is 
good for cooking and the dessert, as when fully ripe it has 
excellent flavour. The tree usually crops well, and is one 
of the most useful to grow for orchard culture. 

FlgS outdoors (Mrs. S. G. S' ).—We cannot name a 
Fig from leaves. The fruit is too tiny to furnish any clue. 
Figs outdoors want a warm wall and to be kept moderately 
thin. Have the shoots nailed close to the wall to cause 
them to ripen, and in the summer give a liberal mulch of 
long-manure over the roots, with an occasional soaking of 
water. 

Wall-trained Plum-trees (W. W.).—\t you 
want cooking Plums, plant on east and west walls 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, and 
Archduke, and plant a Victoria on the north also. If you 
prefer dessert Plums, plant on east and west Dennis- 
ton’s Superb, Jefferson s Green Gage, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Also plant one of the latter on the north wall to 
furnish late fruits, as they often ripen admirably in such a 
position. These are all first-class varieties. 

Apple for name (J. A. W. H .).—Your Apple is the 
Devonshire or Red Quarrenden. It is, for the northern 
locality of Stockton-on-Tees, a really good example. We 
often see fruits in the south, but they frequently have 
brow'n or scabbed spots on them. Usually it is grown on 
Grass as a standard, but the fruits are much finer and 
cleaner when growrn on bush-trees in Hardens. It is good 
from land’s End to the Moray Firth. Down in the south it 
ripens early in September. Your fruits should be a fort¬ 
night later. 

Watering wall fruit-trees ( Thalted).—it is 
rather late to think about watering fruit-trees on walls 
when the fruits are colouring, as then sudden aocess of 
w’&ter is apt to cause cracking or destruction of flavour. 
But if you will give your trees a thorough soaking of 
water so soon as the crop is off you may do them great 
good. Fruit-buds for next year often fall to mature 
through lack of moisture in the autumn. The best time 
to give wall trees liberal w’aterings is when the fruits are 
green and swelling ; then an occasional soaking on a 
mulch of long-manure does great good. 

Apple Wyken Pippin not fruiting ( Beatson ). 
—It is very probable that your Apple Wyken Pippin trees 
are worked on Crab-stocks, and as these are rather deep, 
coarse rooters they do not conduce to early fruiting. 
English Paradise-stocks, because fibrous-rooted, conduce 
to early fruiting. The Wyken Pippin is not one of the 
most precocious fruiters, but once it does become fruitful 
then it does so regularly. You should lift your trees with 
great care so soon as the leaves have fallen, well break up 
the soil, add some fresh and a little well-decayed manure, 
then replant; after doing so place a mulch of long-manure 
over the roota. 

Planting half-standard trees (C. A’.).—Plums, 
Damsons, and Pears, as a rule, do not grow so strong as 
Apples, and can be planted rather closer together. Still, 
much drench’ on whether oo Grass or on cultivated 


ground which is to carry other crops. But assuming that 
the primary consideration with you is to plant so dose 
that the ground may be in time fully occupied with these 
fruits, we should regard 15 feet apart as the minimum and 
*20 feet as the maximum distance. Bush fruita need fully 
12 feet apart, and standard heads, whether half or tall 
trees, need certainly more. But distances apart vary very 
much according to variety and position. 

Renovating fruit garden (Beeston ).—You may 
commence to prune your Red and White Currant bushes 
at once, cutting the summer growths hard back to about 
two leaves. They do not fruit on the young wood. Also 
your Black Currants, but thin out old branches and save 
young ones, just shortening back a little any that have 
long shoots. Gooseberries may be cut so soon as the 
leaves have fallen, thinning out branches where too thick, 
saving all the strongest summer shoots possible, and 
shortening them back one-third. Apple-trees may be 
pruned also so soon as the leaves fall or during the winter, 
as time permits. Rather thin out branches tnan hard cut 
back summer shoots, out those may be but just shortened 
a little. Clear out all old Raspberry-canes and thin out 
the young ones. Leave Ro*es until the spring. You will 
do well to have the ground thoroughly cleaned after 

J ironing is done, and a good dressing of manure lightly 
orked in amongst the trees and bushes. 

Peaches, etc. ( Xantho) —It is not possible to name 
such a mildewed and small fruit as is the Peach sent. It 
is very doubtful whether you will get a single fruit to 
ripen fit for eating. Probably you have far too many 
fruits on the trees. Every affected fruit should be 
gathered and destroyed, and the trees freely sprayed or 
syringed with Bordeaux-mixture, sulphate of copper, and 
lime at least twice. Also the roots need to be lifted in tha 
winter, and be replanted more shallow in fresh soil, the 
tree being later hard pruned. That the roots are in sour 
soil is the chief cause of the fungoid attacks on the fruits. 
If, as we infer, the tree is nrt on a wall, but a standard in 
the open, we fear you may look for good Peaches from it 
in vain, as they rarely ripen away from a wall. It is very 
likely that your Peas and Beans suffer from being dose 
under an Oak-tree. These vegetables need all possible 
light and warmth, especially so late. The flowers are 
possibly eaten by thrips or a tiny maggot, but it is very 
late. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas (M. E. Lloyd).— As to the Peas, the haulm and 
the pods were quite withered, but I could not find any 
insects or fungus on them to account for the withering.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Forcing Rhubarb (E. B.).—A brick pit in a 
greenhouse where the temperature ranges from 50 degs. to 
70 degs. will do capitally to force Rhubarb in. You should 

8 lace a few inches of short-manure in the bottom, on that 
tie roots closely packed, then fill in about them closely 
with soil, water freely, then cover up with boards or mats 
laid over sticks. You should have good stems to pull in 
about three weeks. Any similar pit or dark, close place 
or shed anywhere will also do, but quickness of growth or 
otherwise would be dependent on temperature. 

Black spot on Tomatoes (F. G .).—Your Tomato 
is badly affected with the fungus known as black 
spot. The moment seen the fruits should be gathered 
and taken away and destroyed. There can be no 
doubt it is caused through the collection of moisture 
where the flower was attached to the fruit, and probably 
in your case it originated with heavy rains and cold nights 
some few weeks since. Where it is very prevalent the 
best remedy is spraying freely with Bordeaux-mixture, 
but that is poisonous and, later, should be well washed off. 
A good smooth outdoor variety is Conference, if you can 
obtain it true. The fruits are not large, but round, well 
coloured, and handsome. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
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IF. F. Johnson.— You can plant as early in the autumn 
as you wish; in fact, the sooner the better, so as to allow 

the plants to root well before the winter.- A. B .— 

Possibly Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, or 
Messrs. Joseph Cheal, Crawley, Sussex, can help you, or 
procure or Bupply the shapes you name. Both these 
nurserymen make a speciality of topiary work; and, of 
course, it will be of some importance to know the size and 

the shape required, or what is the object aimed at.- 

F. C. —Your Grapes are evidently suffering from what is 
known as " shanking,” an article on which appeared in a 

recent issue.- E. if. C. —Give them a slight protection 

during the winter, and then plant out early in spring.- 

R. Oxford. —Lift the tubers when the leaves die down and 
store away in a frost-proof place in dry sand during the 
winter. - A. B.— Your Asparagus evidently wants repot¬ 

ting, or it has been allowed to get dry at the roots. It 
may be that you are keeping it too cold, as it wants a 

warm-house to grow freely.- Amateur.— We fear you 

will have little success with plants when the poisonous 
fumes you refer to affect them so much. Move away from 

the place if you can.-James.—Well dilute it with clear 

water; no harm should then follow its use on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. We would advise you to apply the mixture weak 

and often.- B. F. P.— We really cannot say, but if you 

could send us a piece we will help you.- E. P. —We 

know of no book dealing specially with the matter you 
refer to.- Cardinal Pole.— 1, “Hobday’s Villa Garden¬ 

ing,” price 6e. 6d., from this office. 2, You will have to 
dear out the soil and put in fresh before you can plant 
anything. 3, We should not risk using weed-killer near a 
Box edring at all, as heavy rains are liable to wash the 
poison down to the roots of the Box, more especially in 
the case of a narrow walk. 4, Constantly chopping off the 
tops may in time destroy it, but the only way is to trench 

the ground and clear it all out.- Roe Wood.— See reply 

to “ Quid” in our issue of Sept. 8. - M. L.— The sample 

sent appears of very good quality. If you wish to raise m 
few, place the s< eds singly in the centre of a 3-inch pot 

and stand in cold-frame.- Devonia.—U you could give a 

good dressing of cow-manure in the autumn, allowing the 
winter snows to wash it in, it would be far better than the 
bone-manure, or you could mix the cow-manure with the 

stable-manure.- B. J. Fleming. —No, the shoots are o! 

no value. If you want any young plants you must raise 
seedlings next spring, growing them on in pots in the 
greenhouse. Leave your 2$ yean old plant where It is. 
Yes, you can treat the Pracena as you say. Divide the 
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-Pinehurst Nurseries, N .C. 


HOME-GROWN 


Polyanthuses at once.- Fanny Wodehouse .—By no 

means new; there are several in this way, 

been for years in commerce.- Marcus.— Looks more 

like peat than leaf-mould. We should »y i* of very 

little value for plants.- A. S. Hughes— V> e fear there wall 

be no demand for the Sunflower stalks you refer to. e 
know of no farm specially devoted to Sunflower culture. 

_ Tempus Fugit.— Advertise your wants and vou might 

be able to pick up what you require.- A. C. Zewbij- 

qing.— Yes, the Vines you mention are quite hardy, and 
either should succeed in your district .--Ignoramus — 

... . r « i j_ i:«— ikaaiihianr vaii mpnr.UMI 

Vi e know of no 

- Beginner.- 

Ferns are v.ltL 
off. The glass y 

and air you can give p---- --— . 

j. T.— Evidently the result of the flues smoking, 
ing is also visible. " ' “ ' 

with the XL vaporiser. - —., --- -- - 

L. Senior .—It would be better if you could^manage^to 
give your border a g< * “ 

digging it .... —-_ 

strength of the manure to the roots. 

plants is not advisable.-Lan^/orr/. 

say unless one was to see a, 
kinds.- i 

fungus. 


= Seeds. -Thompson and 

Morgan, Ipswich .—CoioUgue of Bulbs, Ac. ——Bdtmore 
Nursery, North Carolina .—Wholesale Trade Lis, • 
1000. ——F. Miller and Co., 110, 1- ulham-road, S.W .—List 

of Bulbs, Ac. -Dicksons and Co, 1, Waterloo-place, 

, Edinburgh. List of Floiter Boots. 
might King-street, Covent-garden, W C -- L *** 

‘' 1 List of Bulbs, Ac. -B. Soddy, 243, Walworth- 

—List of Bulbous Flower Roots.—— Amos Peri 
more-hill, N r 
Edmondson Bros., 

Flower Boots. - 

Ipswich. —Catalogue 
Waltham-cross, Herts. 

Roozen and Son, Haarlem, Holland.- 

_W J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon. 

nations. -John Russell, Richmond, Surrey 

Bulbs -Reamsbottom and Co 

Ireland —List of Bulbs 
-G. Bunyard and Co., 


DAFFODILS 


The Cheapest Houso in the Trade 
for Really Reliablo Bulbs. 

Per 100, 16s. Dozen, 2s. 3d. 

„ 14s. „ 2s. Od. 

,, 14s. „ 2s. Od. 


Catalogue of Bulbs and Titters. 
Dame-street, Dublin. — Bulbs and 
Robert Pringle, 40, Belvoir-street, 

of Bulbs. -W. Paul and Son, 

Catalogue of Boses. --Ant. 

*• •• J -Catalogue of Bulbs. 

—Catalogue of Car- 
,_i, L ’.“~y. —List of 
uuu Ge’ashill, King’s Co., 

and Choice Ilardp Perennials. 
Maidstone .—List of Fruit-trees. 


EMPEROR 
MAXIMUS 
C01DEN SPUR 
PRINCEPS 
EMPRESS 
HORSFIELDII 
CRANOEE 
SIRWATKIN 
BARRII CONSPiCUUS 
CYNOSURE 
POETICUS 0RNATUS 

For Free Packages, Free Delivery, Special Discount, kc. 

see Illustrated Book, PoBt Free. 


ouv.™ ». -- - Ignoramus.- ] 

book dealing with the subject you mention. 
ineT —White-fly. Smoke the house in which the 
with XL vaporiser, and you will soon clear them 
•ou refer to is too dark ; the more light 

plants the better they will do.- 

_ ; * *»-- a - :Z z ‘ -Shank- 

—Gaianthus.— Fumigate the house 

Other query next week.- 

_ uiu ^ '* — -- 

nr border a good dressing of stable-manure, not 
it in, but allowing the rains to wash down the 

- Xl -*- Digging among the 

-Quite impossible to 

_ __ w „_collection of the Ivy-leaved 

-Hl‘ A. C .—The disease on your Roses is Orange 
See reply to Lady Hopkins, p. 390. 
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nd quality as good as tupplied by 
Foreign Finns. 


OUR SPECIALITY. 

EX NAMED ZE HYACINTHS, 

3s. 6d. per dozen. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

M. RAINS & CO., 

Bulb Growers, 

34, MANSELL STREET, ALDCATE, 

LONDON, EC. _ 


Star of Bethlehem. 15 D°ub!e DaffodllO*. 6d- abha ges, 50 

Pwiky. <sT£mb Mint, 6 Mkckerol.Mint. 6 Fennel. 6 M.r- 
|0 AU Lto.c'collection. sent cnmuce [«id. ceretuUy i^keJ, 

StSS 

Wallidowera^ very strong, Is. 6d. 100. Free on rah 

E. GAYE (G.I.1, Carlton Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


COOLING & SON’S 

IMPORTED FLOWER ROOTS 


from the most reliable and careful 
growers. Moderate in Price. 

NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE, which also contains 
List of Herbaceous and Hardy Plants for present 
planting, poet free. 

GEO. COOLING k SONS, Seed Merchants, fee., BATH. 


jr A Large Importation of 

selected Dutch Bulbs from 
the be8t growers. 

Catalogues gratis, post free 
[ B Sy on application. 

^2 A. C. TAYLOR, Ltd,, 

L ^ 28c, Electric A venue. Bhtxton.S.W. j | including the 

Send for our 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


Magnificent New Varieties. 

Special September Price List. 


CARNATIONS 
and PICOTEES 


position.- F. S. StmceU.-Pe&r : No. 41, Di 

4 s Please send better specimens. Apples. 
Spire ; 2, Sturmer (keeping).— -Spero.— 1, * ell 
trie ; 2, Emperor Alexander ; 3, Cox si omona, 

Beaufln. - Bev. Beni* Xi nox .— 1 Cox s Por 

A f j },—pear Beurrc d’Amanhs.- C. JSlse.- 

Cellini.- H. W .-Apple Golden Noble.— 

Tear too far gone to do anything with. a. J 
Apparently the Grizzly Frontignan Grape ; v 

but of little value.- F. K. H’’-—J. N ° rfol J e .^ 

Cellini; 3, Cox's Pomona; 4, Winter Hawtho 
Cressti .—Apple Hollandbury; kindly send I 
numbers affixed.-N. ^Uson-^t Lcuis, 
Jersey; Damson Farleigh Prolific — A. M., J 
-Pears : 1, Jersey Gratioli; 2,Glou Morceau . . 

de la Cour. Plum Purple Gage.- Woosm 

Marie Louise d’Uccle; the two Pears are or 

same.- Charles Boberts .-Apple W althain A 

ling. Pears : 2, Send better specimen ; 4, Bet 
mann ; 5, Beurrc Claireeau ; 6, Send ripe- 
-A, Warner’s King ; C, Ecklinville ; D, Lord fc 
J. Armstrong.— 1, BeurrC Sterckmann ; 

d’Aufcomne.- H. M Mat then *-Pear Knight 

_ S. P. Ford .—Apples : 1, Hawthomdcn , 

Codlin. Pear Duchesse d’Angouleme —-w - 
—1, Yorkshire Greening ; 2, Ashtnead s 
F. B. Y. Badcliffe.- 1, Not recognised; 2, A1 
John TUbum. - Apple Grenadier. — J. 
Pear Olivier de Serres ; 2, Louise Bonne of Jh-rse 

Alfriston probably.- Monkton. — 1, Bradi 

pareil; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Red Hawthorne 
B. Walker —1, Not recognised. Plums: 2, J 
Gisborne’s; 4, GuthrieJJUte Green. 


Grounds, Selfs, and Fancies. 

.. Countess of Jersey. Czarina. Duchess 
[ Orleans, Empress Eugenie, Felicity, Flomo 
Lnia Haye s Scarlet, Helm.man Her Grac. 
ohtcr, Ketton Rose, l^ady Nina RUrour, 
| S A. Campl>ell, Mrs. A.. Tate. 

Douglas. Nox, Nipbetos. Pride of the Garden. 

: Irving, Sweet Brier. Unde Tom, Voltaire 

•ooted layers. Warranted true. Lists free. 

IP, LONGPORT, staffs. 

OXS. —K'ond>ke, Sa'amanrier, La 
rmania, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, General 8tewait, 
re, Duivlas Scarlet. J. B B 2, ant ’ 

Muir. Kingof Cloves, 3a. W, car. free 
D Florist. Withington. l Ancash ire.__ 

;NINO ” BINDING COVERS. - 


how for a ionst ume ui _ 25 for 1*. ; 

km® 

^M.* n i d («W?or®te. *Il Carriage P.i4 >'“ h "'' h " 

I0SEPH PR0DCER.THE CHECKERS, WH ITCHURCH,SALOP 
BULBS.— Colleetion 10 splendid varieties, 

DAFFCJd iCs.-20di 8 tinct named varieti^. 

Em^rirTlli'^Sir Watkin. QoMen Spur, la 61.. tO. 

Waited'Handswortn Wood. Birmingham. 

SSa 1 ^PPb^JOHN 6 BAKER. Haresland-vUlas. Dawes 
Heath, Thunderaley, E»sex. ___ 

TV/TAN WANTED, capable to look after 

il.-Appl, W Wter to P. S. J.. 4. St. 
i London, N.W. 
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Annual*, hardy, in Scot¬ 
land .411 

Apples failing .. 420 

Apple-tree*, aoale or 
woolly aphis on .. 420 
Apple-tree.weak.. .. 42J 
Araucaria bearing cones 410 
Aster Maacki ., 411 

Begonia President Car¬ 
not .416 

Bird* .422 

Boltonia asteroide* .. 415 
Brier seed, sowing .. 418 
Bulbs from the Cape .. 416 
Bulbs, potting and plant¬ 
ing .416 

Bulrushes.422 

Cabbages.409 

Callistephua hortensis 
(China Aster) .. .. 414 

Carrots .4o9 

Caa.-ia oorymbosa .. 417 
Celery, earthirgnp .. 419 
Chrysanthemum plants 
attacked by leaf-rust 419 


Chrysanthemums .. 411 
Chrysanthemums— 
housing the plants .. 411 
Chrysanthemums — 
early-flowering Japan¬ 
ese sorts.411 

Chrysanthemum Souv¬ 
enir de Petite Aimes 422 
Cinerarias for winter 
blooming .. 416 

Clematis Gipsy Queen.. 414 
Conservatory .. 421 

Cre* per* for porch .. 410 
Cucumbers, winter .. 421 
Death s-head-moth, the 419 

Deutzias.410 

Flowers, winter .. .. 413 

Fruit .. ..419 

Fruit garden .. ..421 

Fuokia Hieboldi .. .. 415 

Gaillardias ..414 

Garden, caterpillar in 419 
Garden dia y, extracts 
from a .. ..421 

Card n pests and friends 419 


Garden wnrk ..411 

GlsdWt, side shoots 
from .412 

Gloxinias not blooming 413 
Goat-moth, the .. 419 
Grass dressing, lawn .. 422 
Greenhouse, unbeat ed, 
the .. 421 

Helianthus decapetalus 
and the dry weather .. 415 
Hepaticas, moving .. 4l4 
Hollyhock disease .. ill 
How a rubbish plot was 
made to look tidy .. 413 
Hyacinths in water, 

growing.417 

Hydrangea Horteuda in 
pots .. .. 417 

India - rubber - plants, 

grow.ug.423 

Lant'na* In the flower 

garden.415 

Lap werias .. ..417 

Law and custom.. .. 422 

Lawn, seeding a .. .. 423 


Lilac-trees, cutting back 411 
Lilium auratum .. .. 411 

Lilium auratum, a fine 416 
Lilium Kratzeri.. .. 414 

Lilium speciosum rub- 
rum cruentum .. .. 414 

Lily, the blue African, in 

tubs .414 

Montbretias, lifting .. 414 
Nectarine, a seedl ng .. 420 
Nicoticlde .. -. 42*1 

Outdoor garden .. ..421 

Pansies, Tufted .. .. 412 

Peach** in greenhouie 
facing east .. .. 420 

Peaches, late ..421 

Pear Williams' Bon 
Chretien .. .430 

Pelargonium Fraioheur, 
double Zonal .. .. 416 

Pelargoniums, Ivy¬ 
leaved, for cutting .. 414 
Pelargoniums, propaga¬ 
ting Regal .. 417 

Phloxes in shady places 422 


Pelargoniums, winter- 
flowering Zonal .. 417 
Perennials, hardy, for 
shady borders .. ..413 

Plants and flowers .. 411 
Plants, hardy, for pots.. 417 
Plants under Elm .. 4*3 
Plum-tree, a ha-reti .. 423 
Plum-tree, Victoria .. 4<3 
Polyanthus and Auricu¬ 
las .422 

Poplars, border nnder .. 422 
Potatoes, crops after .. 423 
Rosa Wichnriana 

hybrids.418 

Rose Augustine Guinots- 
seau 418 

Ro.e Marshal Niel not 
thriving 423 

RoseMa e*hal Niel with 
la' eral growths .. 422 

Rsses .412 

Rose sport, propagat ing 

a 418 

Snapdragons .. ..411 


Shrub?, border in front 
of .. .. .. 423 

Shrubs for a mixed bor¬ 
der.410 

Snowdrops in tbs Grass 415 
Spinach, thinning .. 409 
Streptocarpl .. .. 416 

Surface mulching .. 414 

Tomatoes.423 

Tomatoes, early .. .. 4CG 

Trees, American blight 

on.423 

Trees and shrubs.. .. 410 

Trees eve.green, for 

churchyard .. 423 

Trees, shrubs under .. 410 
Vegetable garden .. 421 

Vegetables.409 

Vine i >or tier, renew¬ 
ing . ..419 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing.421 

Window gardening .. 421 
Yucca gloriosa In North¬ 
umberland ..414 


VEGETABLES. 


CARROTS. 

These are sufficiently plentiful and coarse 
enough to please all who place weight before 
quality. Strains have been improved in the 
wrong direction. What a few years ago would 
have been considered perfect would now be 
thought too small—at any rate, from an ex¬ 
hibitor's point of view—and a cross between an 
Intermediate and Long Surrey, that is to say, 
an overgrown Intermediate, is the result. Sow 
these large-growing varieties early in April and 
the chances are there will be found when lift¬ 
ing a great percentage of cracked or split roots 
and the rest be too large for cooking whole. 
Every c->ok anil every gardener ought to be well 
aware that if a Carrot is sliced up prior to being 
boiled the flavour is spoilt. Too often these 
mutilated roots are only half cooked, so that 
they come to the table both hard and tasteless. 
A Carrot should be boiled whole, and longenough 
to become quite soft throughout, quartering 
it if need be after cooking has taken place. If 
one hour's gentle boiling is not enough, then 
extend the time another half-hour or longer. 
More often than not half-an-hour is the time 
allowed for cooking or rather spoiling Carrots. 
Gardeners are quite as much to blame as cooks. 
Instead of having great coarse roots for the 
table they ought to send in small and compara¬ 
tively young roots, the larger ones answering 
well enough for flavouring. Either sow later 
and thin Tightly, or else depend largely upon 
the stump-rooted forma, Nantes Horn being one 
of the beat for the purpose. It is astonishing 
what a number of small roots suitable for cook¬ 
ing whole can be had from a row or rows of any 
variety of Carrot either very lightly thinned or 
not thinned at alL This has been the experi¬ 
ence in many gardens, bnt in how many 
instances has it been profited by ? There should 
be several rows only veiy lightly thinned, the 
most serviceable roots being those that actually 
press against each other. Sowing in June ana 
•July is also desirable as a means of keeping up 
a supply of tender young roots. None of these 
undersized roots should be drawn and stored, 
unless in anticipation of an extra severe frost, 
this rendei ing the ground too hard for drawing, 
as they keep better, are sweeter and more 
tender when drawn direct from the open ground. 
Mulch with strawy litter. 


EARTHING UP CELERY. 

Though there may not be so very much differ¬ 
ence in the flavour of the various sorts of Celery 
when well grown, there can be no doubt that 
some are more hardy and stand a wet winter 
better than others. In this respect I have 
always given the palm to Leicester Red. After 
all, however, a good deal depends on when and 
how the plants are earthea up, although this 
season, owing to the scil being in a semi-dry 
condition in most gardens, late eat thing up 
may not have the ill-effects it usually does. If 
at all avoidable, I do not like to earth up Celery 
when the soil is in a very wet condition, as the 
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ridges do not drain so well and decay is encour¬ 
aged. Moreover, worms, slugs, and other 
pests are then more at home than in drier quar¬ 
ters. With the earliest and second early rows, 
at any rate, it is generally practicable to choose 
fine weather for earthing up. After the small 
bottom leaves and any suckers are removed, 
I like to loosen a little soil from the sides in the 
early part of the day and allow it to lie in the 
trench till the afternoon, breaking it up, if at 
all lumpy, with a five-tined fork ; by this time 
the sun and air have dried it, and it is in good 
condition for encompassing the plants. Tjing 
up each plant lightly with Btrips of matting to 
prevent the ingress of Boil is a good plan, but I 
prefer two men across the row, one walking 
backward and grasping tho stick with both 
hands, while the other following brings the soil 
up to the plants with both hands. A height of 
0 inches or so is enough for a start, and after 
this is done a little more soil is forked down 
and all left level and neat. This moulding with 
the hands is ccntinued till the tops of the hearts 
are reached. I find this secures good clean 
sticks. Where ground is plentiful, plenty of 
room should be allowed between the rows, so 
that the ridges may be of sufficient width till 
near the top. Unless this is done the soil is 
very apt .to collapse during heavy rains. Bring 
the ridge to a sharp angle to prevent wet finding 
its way into the hearts. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Early Tomatoes.— I have just built a span-roofed 
gr«%nhouse, 15 feec by 10 feet, height 3 feet of brickwork 
and 2 feet of glass to eaves. I wish to get an early crop 
of Tomatoes. 1 thought of planting them out, and should 
be obliged if someone would kindly tell me the best early 
variety, wnen to sow, the temperature, etc. ? Any advice 
as to treatment and soil will he accepted. My soil is light 
and sandy.— Yoi’nostkb. 

[You do not say what means you have of 
heating your greenhouse, or whether you are 
prepared to maintain a temperature that will 
command early Tomatoes. If you need early 
Tomatoes, a temperature of not less than 
45 degs. to JO degs. must be kept up at night, 
with a rise in the day to 00 degs. in early 
spring. If you can do this you might sow some 
seeds at once, and allow these to advance 
steadily through the winter. Early Ruby or 
Frogmore Prolific are both good for early bear¬ 
ing. Sow the seeds thinly in pots, place a piece 
of glass over them until they are up, and then 
remove to a shelf or light position so that they 
become sturdy. Use a light mixture of soil— 
leaf-mould, sand, and loam in about equal parts. 
Pot them off singly when about 2 inches in 
height, and give only slight ventilation at the 
time if the weather is mild, and none if cold. 
You would find pots or boxes better for fruiting 
them in than the open border; the latter is 
best for late summer fruiting. You may succeed 
with Tomatoes treated on these lines, but with¬ 
out experience we expect your better course 
would be to wait until the early spring. Obtain 
strong plants then from a market nursery, and 
plant them in the bed of the house. Our expe¬ 
rience of a single greenhouse is that failure often 
comes from want of uniform temperatures, 
and this it is impossible to maintain from a 
small heating apparatus. Tomatoes are not fas¬ 


tidious in the matter of soil. Yours, being light 
and sandy, would do for them, and you could 
give a little artificial manure occasionally, or 
bone-meal, which is excellent for them, sprin¬ 
kled over the surface. The reason why pots or 
boxes are better for early-fruiting plants is 
because the roots, being raised above the 
ground, are kept warmer than if planted in it. 
In the winter they are subject to diseases of the 
root if chilled by cold. Grown in pots, these 
may be stood on the ground, and as these 
become filled with roots they can pass through 
into the soil beneath them.] 

Cabbages. —The very handsome medium - 
sized, hard-hearted Cabbage which was shown 
at the Drill Hall recently, and to which the 
high award of a first-class certificate was made, 
presents quite an ideal form and size such a9 it 
i i to be regretted seedsmen and seed growers do 
not more generally aim at. No one really 
wants large Cabbages now. They are alwa)s 
less suitable for cooking ; they indeed require 
to be cut into three or four pieces before they 
can be cooked, and as a result, when thus 
cooked, they are but so much watery pulp. A 
Cabbage for the pot should not be so large that, 
it cannot be cooked whole ; that is a point 
always worthy of consideration in Cabbage 
judging. Happily, judges now very seldom 
give the chief awards to the largest Cabbages, 
except it be at cattle shows. Gardeners haw 
got to recognise the higher merits of heads of 
solid nature, very clean and bright, and of quite 
medium size. The Cabbage in question, Can- 
nell’s Defiance, was shown, not by the half- 
dozen, but by the half-hundred, every head 
being exactly alike and perfect. It is a Cabbage 
that may be planted in rows 18 inches apart, 
and should furnish fully 100 fine heads per rod. 
It is the product of very severe selection, and 
that alone is the way to get a good stock. In 
my great experience in cottage garden and 
allotment judging I so often have to complain 
of the very coarse and irregular nature of the 
Cabbages found, and it is but too evident that 
there are many very inferior strains in com¬ 
merce. Cottagers should take more care where 
they purchase their stocks, for a bad one is 
singularly disappointing. Every seedsman 
should take the greatest possible care by test 
ing stocks for himself to see that what he sells 
is only of the very best.—A. D. 

Thinning Spinach.— The plants result¬ 
ing from the early August sowing of winter 
Spinach are now forward enough for thinning. 
Caution must, however, be exercised in the 
matter, as wire worm will sometimes attack the 
roots. A distance of a foot at least ought to be 
left between each plant, especially if occupying 
warm borders where growth is likely to be soft 
and rapid. When sown on more exposed quar¬ 
ters, and not too thickly, less thinning is neces¬ 
sary, as the foliage is not so tender and easily 
affected by frost and wet. A good surface 
sprinkling of the soot immediately after thin¬ 
ning is completed should be given, mixing with it 
a little fish-manure or other approved fertiliser. 
This, with a thorough stirring with the Dutch 
hoe, will give the crop a good start, and certainly 
a much better chance of resisting grub and 
canker attacks. 
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TREES AND 8HRUB8. 


DEUTZIAS. 

I>~ any selection of hardy shrubs for flowering 
under glass Deutzia gracilis always occupies a 
prominent position, but its merits as a pretty 
low-growing shrub for the open ground are not 
so generally recognised. Though the best 
known, it is by no means the only member of 
the genus available for the two purposes herein 
enumerated, and some of the newer kinds 
appear likely to have a great future before 
them. The pruning of Deutzias still leaves a 
good deal to be desired. Too often one sees the 
strong, vigorous shoots cut back to the same 
level as the weak and exhausted ones, thus 
forming a lumpy bush, while in addition the 
display of blossoms produced by plants treated 
in this manner is meagre compared with that 
from those that receive more rational treat¬ 
ment. The pruning of flowering shrubs must 
be done directly the season of blooming is over, 
and io should consist in the complete cutting 
out of the old and exhausted shoots which 
crowd up the centre of the plant, and hinder 
the development of the young, clean growths so 
necessary for another season’s display. 

For greenhouse decoration Deutzias are 


flowers are pure white and freely produced. It 
blooms in early summer. Though this Deutzia 
is decidedly promising, it yet remains to be 
seen whether it will prove a valuable outdoor 
shrub or not. 

Deutzia crenata. —By the end of June the 
bulk of our hardy-flowering shrubs are past 
their best, and it is at that period that D. 
crenata unfolds its blossoms. Compared with 
D. gracilis it is quite a giant, as it will reach 
a height of 8 feet to 10 feet and as much in 
diameter. The typical or single-flowered form 
is much less showy than that with double blos¬ 
soms, of which there are two distinct kinds, one 
in which the blossoms are on the exterior tinged 
with purple, and the other in which they are 
pure white. This latter, or slight modifications 
of it, is known by the names of flore-pleno, can- 
didissima, and Pride of Rochester. The Deutzias 
known as Wellsi and Watered are but forms of 
D. crenata. Though valuable as an outdoor 
shrub, this Deutzia is not adapted for forcing 
into bloom. 

Deutzia discolor ruRPURASCENS.—This com¬ 
paratively new species is a native of China, and 
was introduced to this country through the 
French gardens. It forms a freely branched 
shrub that in all probability will in time reach a 
height of 0 feet or thereabouts, but at present 



Deutzia scabra. 


treated i i Iwj difleient ways, one being to plant 
them in the open ground and lift in the autumn. 
They are then potted, carefully attended to in 
the matter of water, stood in a sheltered spot 
out-of doors for a time, and after that taken 
into the greenhouse. This has one drawback, 
inasmuch as some of the blossoms often go 
blind, hence by many they are grown altogether 
in pots. Under pot culture Deutzias flower 
very freely, and the individual blossoms remain 
fresh longer than those on semi-ostablished 
plants. After flowering they must not at first 
be stood out-of-doors, as the tender green 
leaves produced under glass will be quickly 
injured by cold, cutting w'inds, hence the plants 
should be given a good light position in the 
greenhouse or frame till all danger is over, when 
they may be placed outside. The removal of 
old and exhausted shoots should be carried out 
directly the flowers are past, and manure-water 
given occasionally during the summer, at which 
season the plants are better if plunged in the 
open ground. A sunny position should be 
chosen and plenty of room given them, as these 
conditions are very favourable to the formation 
of flower-buds. There are several Deutzias, 
both true species and hybrids, raised therefrom, 
of which the principal are given below. 

Deutzia corymbiflora. —This, one of the 
most recent introductions, is a native of China, 
and first flowered, in France «n 1896. The 


the plants that have come under my observa¬ 
tion are at most not more than half that height. 
The leaves are lanceolate, toothed, about a 
couple of inches long, and very rough on the 
upper side. The most distinctive feature, how¬ 
ever, is the blossoms, which individually are 
about J-inch across, the white petals pret¬ 
tily suffused with purple. In the advanced bud 
state this purple tinge is very pronounced. The 
flowers are borne in compact corymbs freely 
disposed over the plant. This Deutzia promises 
to bo a thoroughly good garden plant, and one 
that is not affected by late spring frosts as some 
(notably D. corymbiflora and D. Lemoinei) are. 
This species has been employed by the hybridist 
in the production of new varieties, and in con¬ 
junction with D. gracilis it has yielded two 
pretty forms, which M. Lemoine, of Nancy, has 
put into commerce under the names of D. gra 
cilia rosea and D. gracilis venusta. 

Deutzia gracilis. —This is too well known to 
need any description, hence these remarks will 
be confined to the hybrids raised therefrom. 
The oldest is D. Lemoinei, which was obtained 
i by fertilising the flowers of the Chinese D. par- 
viflora (a species with flattened clusters of 
blossoms) with the pollen of D. gracilis. The 
hybrid (D. Lemoinei) forms a stiffer and more 
upright plant than D. gracilis, while the clusters 
I of blossoms are about midway between those of 
its parents. It is a delightful shrub for flowering 
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under glass, but, unfortunately, out-of-doors 
the blooms seldom develop in a satisfactory 
manner. 

D. gracilis rosea, above alluded to as a hybrid 
between D. discolor purpurascens and D. gra* 
cilis, has a good deal of the habit of this last- 
named, but it is a larger and bolder plant, while 
the plants are tinged with pink on the under¬ 
sides. D. gracilis venuBta, another hybrid, has 
particularly large pure white blossoms, borne in 
longer panicles than D. gracilis. 

Deutzia parviflora. —This species was first 
introduced into cultivation through the Botanic 
Garden, St. Petersburg. It reaches a height of 
4 feet or thereabouts. The flowers are "pure 
white and borne in small, flattened Hawthorn- 
like clusters. They are the first to expand of 
all the Deutzias, and on this account are often 
injured by frosts. The plant itself, howerer, is 
perfectly hardy. 

Other species are I). corymbosa, D. scabra, 
and D. staminea, but they are not much grown. 

T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs under trees.— Can you kindly tell me 
what flowering shrubs will do under Lime-trees, almost 
completely in the shade ?—Gai.oorm. 

[It is doubtful if you will get any flowering shrubs to 
succeed under such conditions, the most likely beir.g the 
Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) and Berberis 
(Mahonia) Aquifolium.] 

Araucaria bearing cones.— An Araucaria in a 
garden in Worcestershire has produced seed-cones similai 
to those described by “ Mona,” but not so many of them. 

I send this, thinking that “ Mona ” may like to know the 
fact.— Filda. 

- Your correspondent “ Mona,” in your issue of 

22nd September, gives an instance of this tree bearing 
cones in the Isle of Man, and adds, “ I have never heard of 
any seeding, with this exception.” I may inform your 
correspondent that there is a fine specimen in this neigh¬ 
bourhood (Cashel, co. Tipperary), about 35 feet high, 
which carries large globular cones fully C inches in 
diameter, and has borne them for several years. The tree 
is about 60 years old, and is quite isolated' in a large lawn. 
Soil, gravelly on limestone.— Erin. 

Creepers for porch.— Can you kindly tell me 
what creepers will do on a porch in a village street facing 
north ? I am anxious to plant either Crimson Rambler 
Rose, blue Clematis, Honeysuckle, or other climbers, but 
am not sure what will do facing north.- -Galgorm. 

[If the porch is so situated as to be deprived 
altogether of sunshine, you must depend upon 
climbers grown more for the sake of their foliage 
than flowers. The three mentioned will all 
succeed if they get a little sun, and to these 
may be added the common Jasmine, w’hite ; the 
Winter Jasmine, yellow; and Forsythia sus¬ 
pense, whose golden blossoms are borne in early 
spring. Of fine foliaged plants you may select 
from Ampelopsis hederacea (Virginian Creeper), 
Aristolochia Sipho, with huge heart-shaped 
leaves; Ivies, and VitiB vinifera laciniosa 
(Parsley-leaved Vine).] 

Shrubs for a mixed border.— Will you kindly 

tell me the best evergreen shrubs suitable for a mixed 
border facing east in an open position, at heights ranging 
from 3 feet to G feet ? And the best four evergreen trees 
or shrubs, about 20 feet high, for a west border against a 
house, the border being by the side of a rockery path 
8 feet wide, so that a tall-growing subject would want to 
be employed; and a tall-growing evergreen tree in a 
corner, 8 feet by 8 feet and 20 feet high, facing west, 
sheltered from the east wind by a building 20 feet high, 
also by side of a rockery path ? The soil i9 new loam ; 
situation, South Devon, four mile9 from sea.— Rsoclar 

RBADER. 

[The following list of select evergreen shrubs 
with brief descriptions and approximate heights 
should fulfil your requirements :—Aralia Sie- 
boldi, a handsome leaved shrub, with large, 
leathery, Fig-like leaves, 4 feet to 6 feet; 
Aucuba, compact growing shrubs, some of which 
have green leaves, and in others they are 
spotted, 3 feet to 6 feet; Azara microphylD, a 
graceful shrub with frond-like branches, clothed 
with small, shining, deep-green leaves, 6 feet : 
Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium, with pretty 
pinnate leaves, and clusters of golden blossoms, 
borne early in the spring, 4 feet; Berberis Dar- 
wini, orange flowers, May, 6 feet ; Berberis 
stenophylla, rich golden blossoms, Mav, 6 feet; 
Choisya ternata (Mexican Orange-flower), a 
compact bush, with pure white flowers freely 
borne in the latter part of the spring, 4 feet to 
5 feet; Cotoneaster microphylla, a creeping 
shrub that will mount upwards against a wall ; 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus, a Tittle Heath-like 
shrub with yellowish foliage, 2 feet ; Eheignus 
pungens variegata, a rounded bush with prettily 
variegated leaves, 6 feet; Escallonia macrantha, 
red Fuchsia-like flowers, borne throughout the 
summer, 6 feet; Escallonia Philippiana, bears a 
great profusion of pretty white flowers at the 
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eml of July, o feet; Euonymus iaponicus in 
variety, useful evergreens, some of which have 
very handsomely variegated leaves, 3 feet to 
6 feet ; Fabiana imbricata, a Heath-like shrub 
with pure white tubular blossoms, borne in June, 
3 feet to 5 feet ; Garrya elliptica, whose exceed¬ 
ingly long catkins render it in the winter very 



DtruUia Letuointi. (See page 410.) 


attractive, C feet ; of Ilex (Holly), there are 
innumerable varieties; Olearia Haasti is a 
dense-growing bush, about 4 feet high, which at 
the end of July and beginning of August is quite 
covered with clusters of little white Daisy-like 
blossoms; Olearia stellulata, a looser-growing 
bush, flowers in June ; Osmanthus illicifolius 
and varieties, neat-growing Holly-like shrubs, 
from 3 feet to 6 feet; Ruscus aculeatus 
(Butcher’s Broom), 3 feet; Veronicas, many 
garden varieties, all free flowering, 4 feet or 
5 feet; Viburnum Tinus (Laurestinus), in mild 
winters will bloom for a long time, 5 feet to 
G feet. Several of the above will exceed the 
heights given, but they can readily be kept 
down to that. Of Conifers, a selection can, if 
needed, be made from the dwarfer forms of 
Biota, Cupressus, and Retinospora. The four 
large evergreen trees may be : Cupressus L 9 w- 
soniana, Retinospora obtusa, Thuja Lobbi, and 
Thuja occidentals ; while for the single plant 
in a comer, Cupressus macrocarpa may be 
recommended.] 

Cutting back Lilac-trees (Smilax).— 
You should have done this immediately after 
the flowering last spring ; if you do it now or 
later you will sacrifice the flowering for next 
spring, and, indeed, in any case, if you prune to 
any extent you must be prepared for a sacrifice 
in this way in some degree. You will gain 
nothing and lose everything if you prune the 
bushes now, as it is too late for making fresh 
growth, and the most you can do is to take out 
all thin and poor shoots and allow the plants to 
remain for the present. Of course, if you do 
not mind a partial sacrifice, as you appear to 
have many bushes, the way would be to cut 
hard back in February or quite early in March 
next. If the trees are in the shrubbery you 
could select one here and there. But proceed 
cautiously, as it is by no means certain, no 
matter how early the pruning is done or how 
favourable the season for growth subsequently, 
that your bushes will make flowering wood for 
the year after. The error has been through a 
series of past years, when a slight pruning of 
the younger wood or even a pinching of the 
shoots that inclined most to elongate would 
have kept the plants in bush form. Cuttings 
may be inserted this mpntii or in October, select- 
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ing pieces of growth of the present year, prefer¬ 
ably with a heel attached, and from 9 inches to 
12 inches long. Dig a deep trench in a rather 
shady but not dry corner, and bury the cuttings 
at least G inches in the earth, making the soil 
quite firm about them by treading. Nothing is 
more fatal than putting cuttings in loosely. 
Layering, if this is possible, would be a far 
quicker method. Why not experiment upon 
some of your tall plants thus, by first lifting 
and planting in a reclining position, for layering 
later on ? 


PLANT8 AND FLOWER8. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOUSING THE PLANTS. 

The buds of many of the most promising plants 
are already far advanced, and unless means are 
speedily taken to place them under cover, there 
is a great risk that damping may ensue. Many 
buds were retained in the early days of August, 
and the earliest among them will soon be sliow- 
ng colour. To leave the plants outdoors but a 
lay or two when such advancement is notice¬ 
able is likely to end in disaster. Preparations 
hould therefore be made to give the structure 
intended for their reception a thorough cleans¬ 
ing. Shelves and staging will, in almost every 
instance, have to be removed and the woodwork 
inside the greenhouse washed. The walls, too, 
should be treated to a good brushing, and if 
they can in addition be limewashed the house 
thereby becomes sweetened and the surround¬ 
ings also improved. The limewashing serves 
the purpose of eradicating insect pests which 
during the summer months have found a lodg¬ 
ment in the crevices, and unless they are 
destroyed in this way trouble may arise later. 
>lauy growers make a point of painting the 
inside of their Chrysanthemum-house each year, 
completing this work before the last week of 
September, if at all possible. When this can 
be done it is a great advantage to the grower. 
I should have mentioned earlier that the glass 
should be thoroughly washed also, as on dull 
days when the blooms are expanding it is im¬ 
portant to give as much light as possible. Of 
course, stone and tiled floors will need 
a good washing down, but where the 
pathways only are paved, and the 
other floor space has a layer of ashes 
or substance of a similar nature, this 
latter should be raked over, sour and 
unpleasant matter removed, and a 
fresh layer of sifted coke-bree/.e or 
ashes placed on the surface. This 
work amply repays one, as there is 
nothing better than a nice cool bottom 
which the ashes always give. 

Shading is a most important con¬ 
sideration when the plants are housed 
and the blossoms fast developing. 

Very often during October the weather 
remains quite warm on and off for 
several days, the sun during this time 
frequently scalding or burning the 
florets of the flowers and rendering 
them useless for exhibition or for any 
other purpose. Permanent shading 
by a washing on the outside with 
“ Summer Cloud” or flour and water 
is often recommended, but this has 
the disadvantage of excluding light 
on dull, sunless days, which, of course, 
cannot be tolerated. The simplest 
and neatest arrangement for shading 
the Chrysanthemums is that of fixing 
tiffany on rings and threading these 
on wires running the whole length 
of the glass structure, 6 inches below 
the glass roof, and drawing this across 
as occasion needs. It will be appa¬ 
rent to most readers that this is a 
very simple contrivance. The tiffany 
may be pulled across from one end 
of the greenhouse to the other by 
a simple arrangement of fixing strong twine 
at either end of it, and during periods of 
bright sunshine this is a boon to the grower of 
exhibition blooraH. Growers of the incurved 
varieties who also cultivate Japanese and other 
types of the flower would be well advised if 
they were to place their incurved plants in a 


structure by themselves. It is difficult to satis¬ 
factorily grow the different types in the same 
greenhouse, the Japanese sorts being more at 
home in a slightly higher temperature than the 
incurved. The latter must have a nice cool 
structure, in which an even temperature of from 
43 clegs, to 50 degs. may be maintained, and 
where full advantage may also be taken of 
shading, which in the case of some of the 
Japanese sorts is sometimes superfluous. 
Blooms of the incurved type, if exposed to 
bright sunshine, or housed in a glass structure 
when the temperature is too high, invariably 
develop florets of a reflexed kina, which after¬ 
wards require a lot of “ dressing,” and which in 
some instances becomes an almost hopeless task. 
If a separate house cannot bo devoted to the 
incurved varieties, place them in the cooler part 
of the structure, giving the Japanese the warmer 
positions. All plants should bo housed by the 
end of September, although, should the weather 
be favourable, a few days’ grace may be allowed. 
In a lean-to house the tallest plants should be 
placed at the back, sloping down neatly to the 
pathway in front. For the convenience of 
watering and attending to the plants a gangway 
of sufficient width should be left at the back of 
the group. Span-roofed houses should have an 
oblong group arranged in the centre, with a 
pathway all round it, and the shortest plants 
stood round the outer edge of the path. 

Before removing the plants indoors the pots 
should be brushed clean, dead leaves removed, 
and weeds also cleared from the surface of the 
soil. The undersides of leaves affected with 
mildew should be dusted with flowers of 
sulphur, and on no account should the plants 
be crowded together. At all times, when the 
weather is fine, the house should be freely ven¬ 
tilated, and on wet, damp, and foggy days less 
air should be given and the hot-water pipes just 
sufficiently warmed to dispel moisture. Trap 
earwigs and inspect the traps each morning. 

E. G. 


| EARLY-FLOWERING JAPANESE SORTS. 

Each type of the Chrysanthemum has its own 
I particular charm, and Japanese kinds are always 
more eagerly sought after than those of any of 
' the other types, interesting and pleasing though 


they be. The Japanese Chrysanthemums are 
more easily disposed, and better effects also 
gained than is the case with those of a more 
formal character, such as that seen in the in¬ 
curved and Pompon flowers. However, it is the 
beauty and value of the early Japanese sorts 
for brightening the outdpor garden during the 
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declining days of August, the whole of September, TUFTED PANSIES, 

and the greater part of October that make these 

plants so fully appreciated. It is a pity so few Seasonable work. 

of the garden-loving public know so little about As the time for autumn propagi 


the early-flowering varieties. A few degrees of upon us, no delay shoulcf take place before should be inserted in rows, each cutting being 
frost generally 8Uflice to blacken and spoil the inserting the cuttings in a specially prepared 2 inches removed from its neighbour in the row, 
gay display which the Dahlias and other sub- bed. Propagation is very simple, but to ensure and the distance between each row should be 
jects make in the early autumn, and as the success it is important that the cuttings should about 3 inches. Before inserting the cuttings 
Chrysanthemums hardly suffer, their culture be in a healthy condition. There is no better way they should have the bottom leaves trimmed off, 
should be extended. Among the very earliest of attaining this object than by cutting back and also should be cut through with a sharp 
to bloom are the old and well known Mme. C. the plants which have just finished blooming, knife immediately below a joint. A good length 
Desgranges, a white which has been very widely [t is unreasonable to expect the plants to for a cutting is between 2 \ inches and 3 inches, 
grown, and its sports, Mrs. Burrell (soft yellow), remain in blossom much longer, although in the and when this is inserted special care should be 
and Geo. Wermig (deep rich yellow). Each of country, where the air is pure, they should taken that the soil is pressed firmly at its base, 
these comes into flower towards the end of bloom for some time to come, provided fairly One good watering, using a fine-rosed can for 
August or the early days of September, genial weather continues. But for general the purpose, should suffice, a repetition of this 
their height varying between 2 feet (» inches purposes it is safe to assume that the display is being needed when the weather is abnormally 
and 3 feet. It is well to disbud the plants becoming less free, and as a consequence the warm. When preparing the cuttings and after- 
elightly, individual blossoms improving in this best interests of the plant would be considered wards inserting them, it is wise to (leal with one 
way. Another sort which has been in cultiva by cutting back to within a few inches of the variety at a time, or mistakes may arise which, 
tion a good many years is Arthur Crepey, a base all the old and attenuated growths, leaving when the flowering season again comes round, 
very pale canary-^ ellow, the outer florets the fresh young shoots, which will l>e seen may give cause for annoyance. No protection 
sulphur-yellow. This is rather a spare plant breaking away from the crown of the plant, to against the weather need be provided, except, 
in its habit, but the bloesoms are so delicate become stronger and also for fresh ones to perhaps, that of nailing four 10 inch boards 
and refined that it is well worth growing. Its develop. At this season, with cooler conditions , together in the shape of, and of a size slightly 
height is about 2.Jt feet, and it commences to prevailing, it is astonishing how quickly the old j larger, than the cutting bed. This may be 
flower in the early days of September. One of cut back plants develop into fine tufts, and if ' placed around the bed as a protection against 
the very earliest plants to flower is Edith 
Syratt, a rosy-purple of striking appearance, 

and a beautifully dwarf plant not more than - 

2 feet high. This is in flow’er quite early in 
August and continues to blossom for some time. 

For a late autumn and early September display 
the creamy-white blossoms of Mme. Gastellier 
are excellent. The plant has a bushy habit, is 
free flowering, and rarely exceeds a height of 
2 feet. Since Mme. F.ulalie Morel was intro¬ 
duced a few years ago, it has increased in 
popular favour each season. The blossoms are 
of a cerise colour, shaded old gold. Its height 
is about 2$ feet, and it is in flower during the 
whole of September. The plant does not seem 
so happy w hen grown in pots. Another plant 
flowering during the same period is Mme. Louis 
Lionnet, the blossoms of a pleasing salmon-pink 
colour. It would be difficult to find a better 
early-flowering sort than Mme. Marie Masse, 
which one now' finds in gardens all over the 
country. It is largely grown for market, its 
splendid branching habit making it a plant of 
great value. Each plant develops its flowers on 
a good length of footstalk — an essential 
point in these plants—and well grown specimens 
should carry quite 1.10 blossoms. late August 
and throughout September is its period of 
flowering, its height being about 2 feet. The 
colour of the blossoms is a pleasing shade of 
lilac-mauve. Mile. Guindudeau is an excellent 
early sort, of a deep pink colour, producing its 
blossoms, of which there are many, in clusters, 
and making an effective display in the border 
during the latter half of September and early 
October; height, 2 feet G inches. Mychett 
White, which does not seem to do well in pots, 
grows well when planted outdoors. This is a 
beautiful refined pure white kind, and blossoms 
most profusely throughout September. Orange 
Child develops large flowers quite freely, which Deutzia crenata flore-pleno. (See page 410.) 

are seen to perfection when the blossoms are 
fully expanded about the middle of September. 

The deep orange - yellow flowers are highly pains be taken to detach the short, sturdy very trying weather. Window-sashes, old 
valued, and they are developed on plants each growths from the crown of the plant many of frame lights, etc., may occasionally be used, 
about 3^ feet high. The pretty blossoms of them will be found with roots adhering, and At this time, too, autumn planting should be 
Sam Barlow are seen in capital form when the thus successful propagation is ensured. There carried out, using plants for this purpose which 
plants are freely flowered in the open. Their may be those who do not yet wish to interfere were raised from a batch of cuttings inserted in 
colour is a rosy-salmon, tipped golden-yellow, with the display the plants aro at present August and early September. Many of these 
It is quite 3 feet high, and is in flower during making, and who are satisfied that they can young plants are ideal pieces for planting out 
the whole of September. Francois Vuillermet, obtain sufficient stock for their purpose by just now, and if the weather continues free from 
when given plenty of room, develops into a large simply removing the fresh young growths from severe frosts the plants will quickly establish 
bushy plant, carrying numerous blossoms of a the crown of the plant as they develop. There themselves. By planting in autumn a beautiful 


lNSIES. The upper layer of soil should be passed through 

a sieve with a 4-inch mesh, and after being 
work. levelled should be slightly firmed by the aid of 

propagation is now’ boards or the back of a spade, etc. The cuttings 
d take place before should be inserted in rows, each cutting being 



Deutzia crenata flore-pleno. (See page 410.) 


bushy plant, carrying numerous blossoms of a the crown of the plant as they develop. There themselves. Bv planting in autumn a beautiful 
rosy-purple colour. This plant rarely exceeds a is no objection to this, although there is little lot of large tufts, which, with the approach of 
height of 2 feet, and is in good form during Sep- doubt healthier, sturdier, and better cuttings genial April weather, make a profuse display 
tember. Ivy Stark, a pale orange-yellow flower, may be obtained by cutting back the old plants, of their welcome blossoms early next season, 
is really not unlike the later sort, Source d’Or, Propagating the cuttings at this time should may be had. For this earlier display it would be 
so well known to all growers. E. G. 


may be obtained by cutting back the old plants, of their welcome blossoms early next season, 
Propagating the cuttings at this time should may be had. For this earlier display it would be 
enable one to raise a nice lot of plants for well to plant in the beds with the warmer aspects, 
placing out in the beds and borders in the spring, leaving the cooler quarters of the garden for tl e 


-. placing out in the beds and borders in the spring, leaving the cooler quarters of the garden for tl e 

(4 __ __ .. . , many preferring it, especially those whose spring planting, the plants used for the latter to 

gardens are in exposed situations, and what is come on fresh when the others are failing 
and shrubs, their culture and arrayement, beautifully far worse, those in low, damp positions, where slightly. The ground should be deeply tilled, 


and Hhrub*, their culture and arrangement , beautifully far worse, those in low, damp positions, where slightly. The ground should be deeply tilled, 
■illustrated. Medium 8oo, 15$. ; post free, 15s. fid. it is most unlikely really good results would and some good rotten manure incorporated at 

Srrssr ^ autum " cutting ^should the time Thoroughly old cow-manure should 

seller*, etc. be in a warm aspect. Coddling should be be applied to gardens, the soil of which is light 

•• Worth more than all other books on flower gardening avoided, as far better plants may be obtained and sandy, while in the case of soil of a cold, 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever by a hardy system of culture. A cutting bed clayey, and retentive character, good rotten 
success I have made as a ^ndscape gardener I owe to th* ma de up of some light, gritty compost will horse-manure is the best. If the garden has 
i^b*it? n whit^ answer very well, and there should be a suffi- not yet been dug, see to this matter without 

gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.’’ cient quantity of this material to raise the bed delay, as the plants should be in their flowering 
—J. W. kLLiOT, Pittsbuirglk, some inches above the ordinary garden level, quarters before the middle of the month. As a 


The cutting bed should the time. Thoroughly old cow-manure should 
I be in a warm aspect. Coddling should be be applied to gardens, the soil of which is light 
avoided, as far better plants may be obtained and sandy, while in the case of soil of a cold, 
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matter of fact, if the planting can be done before 
October 10th, so much the better, as after this 
date the weather is very uncertain, riant 
firmly, allowing at least 1) inches between each 
plant. If tho rows are alternated thus— 


the best effect is gained when the plants are 
flowering, and there is also a more equal dis¬ 
tribution of the plants over the bed. Choose a 
nice dry day for planting. D. B. Crane. 


acknowledge that the shady borders give us a 
longer duration of bloom, and there, in the 
hottest days, when plants in dried-up borders 
are showing signs of decay and blooms are often 
small and puny, we may often gather the fairest 
flowers for the longest period. Leauurst. 


HARDY PERENNIALS FOR SHADY 
BORDERS. 

We are so accustomed to hear, and for that 
matter, regard the sunny side of the garden as 
the most advantageous quarter, that in not a 
few places I have noticed that the borders where 
sunshine prevails the longest have been over¬ 
crowded, and often plants that delight best in 
coolness and moisture have been given a place 
where little of either prevails. This obtains, 
perhaps, more with respect to some of our hardy 
perennials, whose season of blooming under the 
moat favourable circumstances cannot be con¬ 
sidered a long one, and when planted, as indi¬ 
cated, in situations where shade cannot reach 
them, is made all the shorter. It is then of 
shady borders, and to the planting of them with 
suitable subjects, that I would now call atten¬ 
tion, but permit me first of all to say that 
whilst some of the after-mentioned plants do, 
in some few instances, give fairly good results, 
as in the case of south beds and borders heavily 
mulched, the same subjects planted on the often 
much neglected shady portion provide us with 
a longer duration of bloom. Let me give two 
examples which came under ray notice some 
time ago. Imagine a long border, which is 
exposed the whole of the day to the sun, and 
made all the hotter by a wall at the back and 
an asphalt path at the front, both radiators of 
heat, and, further, picture to yourself on this 
same border groups of Spirieas and Foxgloves. 
Is it a matter for surprise that, notwithstanding 
the water-pot so freely used, the flower buds 
“broke’’ before they were properly matured, 
that the blossoms and foliage hung limp many 
a time under the scorching mid-day sun, and 
that it was not. long before both flowers and 
foliage, exhausted with the intense heat, 
collapsed ? To my mind such water-lovinj 
subjects could do nothing else than quickly am 
prematurely bloom, but grown under cooler con¬ 
ditions, perhaps partially shaded with trees, 
how different the result—finer blossoms, because 
of slower development; a wealth of foliage, and 
a show of bloom lasting for a much longer 
period. So much for the advantage afforded by 
a shady border. What can one recommend in 
this Beason when, doubtless, many are turning 
their thoughts to replenishing or altering the 
borders in their own gardens ? I think of a 
border close at hand, where in the grateful 
shade in the early days of the past summer 
Ranunculuses and Pyrethrums, Aquilegias and 
Campanulas, Preonies and Poppies made a blaze 
of bloom until long after their namesakes in 
more open spaces had flowered, and‘where when 
groups of Gladioli on the sunny side showed 
nothing but stems of worn-out flowers, those in 
shady beds were very bright. Spiraeas, Seduras, 
Scabiouses, Delphiniums, and Dielytras, all 
more or less liking a moisture-laden soil, are 
benefited by such a locality. The blossoms of 
Anemones, so freely borne, never remain so long 
with us as when afforded some shelter from the 
heat. 

But need we confine the shady borders 
exclusively to the growing of perennials ? Not 
necessarily, of course, although where herba¬ 
ceous subjects are cultivated it will be found 
that many give the best results thus placed. 
Amongst our hardy and half-hardy annuals 
there are those that continue longer with us in 
the summer in a shady quarter, some of which 
are not the least attractive tenants of the garden, 
as, for instance, Larkspurs, Linums, Dianthus, 
Asters, Stocks, and many another old favourite 
It is well, therefore, in the planting of hardy 
subjects, we should give a thought to those that 
flower the longest in cool surroundings, whose 
roots love depth and moisture, and reserve the 
sunniest side for things that are not dependent 
on either shade or dampness, and, although one 
admits that the first flowers open where the sun 
reaches them longest, ^one is alsojibound to 
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HOW A RUBBISH PLOT WAS MADE TO 
LOOK TIDY. 

There are few things more depressing than a 
new house with its surroundings. Tho gaunt 
and staring exterior ; the ground, once a por¬ 
tion of a field, utterly uncultivated and covered 
with rubbish, no sign of care or even life—all 
these combine to make the first week’s or 
month’s acquaintance with the place rather 
depressing. But there is nothing that will not 
yield to labour ; and it was so in this case. In 
a comparatively short time quite a transforma¬ 
tion was worked—the house showed signs of 
life, and, consequently, the garden very quickly 
showed signs of care. What was the plot like 
and where is it situated ? For, after all, success 
is comparative ; with entirely favourable condi¬ 
tions of soil, sun, air, and position, success is 
possible. 


flowers (facing almost due north), though some 
might have been planted. But to an amateur 
aiming first at tidiness the recollection of the 
effect of a heavy shower on a bed of hardy 
annuals in full bloom begets caution. He will 
have flowers, but he will rely mainly on shrubs. 
The crescent bed next the house was treated 
first. In the horns of the crescent were placed 
two Cupressus Lawsoniana, the bright green of 
which relieved the heavier foliage of the adjoin¬ 
ing shrubs. In the middle of the bed was 
planted a Berberis Darwini, on each side of it 
Thuja Vervreneana, and in the comer next to 
the door a Thuja orientals variegata. The 
objection is made to Conifers that they look 
heavy ; so they do in a cemetery, where they 
have plenty of room to grow, but planted close 
to a house wall they dwarf and grow very little. 
These shrubs have now been planted some 
years ; they thrive well but grow little. What 
they will look like when the district is covered 
with houses is another matter. The advantage 
of this arrangement lies in its neatness. In the 
heaviest gale there are no leaves strewn about, 
except what come from neighbours’ gardens, no 
clumps of dank vegetation ; just an orderly 
sequence of shrubs with the wet glistening on 
the branches. The central bed was mainly 


Deutzia parviflora. (See page 410.) 


The ground in front of the house was of the 
usual suburban type—a rectangle which was 
nearly a square, but rather wider than it was 
long. There were two walks—one at each side 
—leading to the back premises and front door 
respectively, between which lay tho ground to 
be cultivated, with the addition of a narrow 
border on the other side, so to speak, of the 
main walk. The first work was to level the 
ground, and a work it was. All kinds of rubbish 
had to be removed—tin cans, glass, paper, 
boulders, and the like. Eventually we reached 
the soil. It proved to be a fair loam, if a trifle 
heavy, and the addition of a little fresh soon 
made the whole workable. Our early decision 
was to have no Grass. Springy turf, cultivated 
for many years in a college close, always looks 
well, but the ragged stuff procured from a local 
common and interspersed with weeds, however 
much attention is given, looks untidy, especi¬ 
ally in the autumn and winter. So we said, 
“ we will do without.” The beds were then 
marked out and bordered with tiles. The shape 
of the plot precluded any originality of design ,* 
the best, we thought, was also the simplest— 
two crescents and a round centre bed. 

■ Now came the momentous question—what to 

I plant ? The situation was not favourable for 


occupied by a Thujopsis borealis ; having plenty 
of ground for tho roots, it grew fast and Boon 
reached 8 feet or 9 feet in height. It was, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently far from the house not to 
obstruct the light. The crescent bed between 
the two entrance gates comes next. Laurus- 
tinus occupied the two horns of the bed, and 
grew to bushes in a very short time ; so quickly, 
indeed, did they grow that they “ crowded out ” 
smaller plants in a year or two, and these were 
taken up. 

Last of all the small border leading to the 
front door had to be considered. Now what 
should be planted here ? The width of the bed 
is only 10 inches or 12 inches, and there is a 
paling of 3 feet or 4 feet high on one side. 
Several things were suggested only to be re¬ 
jected. Why not Roses? It seemed rather 
hopeless at first, but the trial was made Three 
of an old-fashioned kind were planted and 
trained to the paling ; they soon reached the 
top, and travelling along had the most of the 
sun. From this time success was assured. I 
have here dealt only with sucoess ; of failures, 
mostly with bulbs, I need not speak. But 
when the circular walk was well gravelled the 
general effect was such that I was never 
ashamed to look in any season at our front, 
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whereas at neighbouring gardens where gar¬ 
deners were regularly employed the effect was 
the reverse of pleasant. Amateurs with little 
time for gardening and not dependent on pro¬ 
fessional help might do worse than think out a 
similar plan. Sigma. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aster Maackl.— I herewith send you a spike of 
Aster Maacki, without a doubt one of the very finest in 
cultivation. It grows about 8 feet high, and its dense 
heads of deep blue flowers stand out and make it one of 
the very finest in the whole of my collection. — Amos 
Perry, W inch tnore-hill, N. 

Lifting Montbretias. — Should Montbretias be 
left In the ground through the winter or lifted ?—Akimo. 

[If the Montbretias are planted at least 

4 inches deep they are safe, as a rule, if left 
alone. There is, of course, some difference in 
respect of soils and of localities, and the plant is 
lees liable to harm in light and warm soils than 
in a heavy or water-logged soil. In any case, a 
handful of material over the clumps will add to 
their safety in very severe weather.] 

Moving Hepaticaa.— What la the best time to 
move Ilepatioas?— Ammo. 

[Owing to the twiggy and persistent root¬ 
making properties of these plants they may be 
transplanted over a somewhat lengthy season. 
It may be done now, though it is not advisable 
to delay so doing as the leafage is going to rest. 
If not possible to do it in the first half of 
Ootober, you had best defer it till mid- 
February. We presume you wish to divide and 
replant at the same time, for we must be 
understood when we say we do not agree with 
attempting to replant these things in large 
clumps, a9 almost invariably they resent this.] 

0alll8tephO8 hortensls (China Aster).—I shall be 
glad to know if Callistephus hortensis (Aster) is an annual 
and where it can be procured? Any information about 
this very beautiful and useful border flower will be greatly 
valued.—A Reader. 

[Yes, the China Aster is an annual, and must 
be raised from seed every year. Sow in a slight 
hot bed in March, harden off, and transplant in 
May. The soil should be rich, and the situation 
in which the plants are grown fully exposed to 
the sun. Asters repay for frequent doses of 
liquid-manure and rich top-dressings during the 
growing season. Any seedsman can supply 
seed in many beautiful colours.] 

Yucca gloriosa in Northumberland 

—I send you a few notes about two Yuccas 
growing in the garden of Mr. S. F. Widdring- 
ton, Newton Hall, Northumberland. They 
were planted thirty-one years ago, and are 
flowering for the first time One plant is 4 feet 
high, flower-stem 5 feet, 9 feet in all, bearing 
350 blossoms. The other is less, being about 

5 feet in all, with about 100 blossoms. The 
flowers are of a creamy-white colour, each about 
4 inches across.—A. Davidson, Newton Hall 
Gardens , Felton, Northumberland. 


T.IHnm auratum.—I planted four bulbs of LUium 
auratum four yean ago in a bed in full sunshine. They 
have now niDe stems 6 feet high and 72 blooms. I have 
since planted a good many auratum bulbs, but all flower 
earlier, whatever their situation, than the clump above 
mentioned, and none are nearly so strong in growth or so 
free flowering. Can you kindly tell me whether the late- 
flowering kind can tie procured under any special name ? 

[You must first realise that the minor varia¬ 
tions as seen in this Lily are the result of plants 
raised from seeds in their native home Japan. 
Scarcely two are exactly alike, and we nave 
seen some with perfectly pendent bell shaped 
flowers. They vary, too, in height from 2 feet 
to G feet, and more than this when established. 
The only specially named kinds are the forms of 
L. auratum platyphyllum and L. a. rubro 
vittatum. Usually, however, the finer types 
have broader and more massive scales to the 
bulbs, though this is not always a reliable test. 
We consider you have been very fortunate in 
those planted formerly, and we would suggest 
that you work up a stock from this fine clump.] 

Hollyhock disease. — I have heard that young 
Hollyhocks attacked by the disease can be cured by 
sulphur and lime. Would you kindly tell me if this is 
true; and, if so, in what proportions the ingredients 
should be used, as well as how they are mixed and applied? 
I have heard that the plants should be dug up, and that 
the roots as well as the lea\ es should be covered with the 
stuff; but that seems rather drastic treatment.—H. (1. 
Thomson. 


[It is very doubtful if any treatment, how¬ 
ever radical, will rid these plants of the disease 
tliat so frequently attacks them. If the plants 
were of a suitable size we woultl not hesitate to 
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dip them in a bucket containing sulphur and 
lime as strong as this is possible, but we draw 
the line at the roots, for nothing more surely 
paralyses growth than sulphur. Take half-a- 
pound of common sulphur, and drop a few spots 
of water upon it till you have made a thick 
paste, work this up well, and finally pour boil¬ 
ing water upon it; at the Bame time dissolve 
half-a-pound of soft-soap in it. When this is 
completed add the clear water from a large clot 
of lime, making about 4 gallons of the whole. 
Into this dip the leaves and stems freely once or 
twice before planting out. It may, with liberal 
culture and a rich and deep soil, modify the 
attack, but we hardly look for a cure.] 

Hardy annuals in Scotland.— Sown 
in Bpring outside. Sweet Peas have been a 
perfect mass of bloom from beginning of August 
till now. Scabious was sown last autumn and 
transplanted in the spring, Asters were sown 
in a sunny border and then transplanted, white 
annual Chrysanthemums were also sown in a 
border and then transplanted, and all are a 
mass of bloom. I find the annuals do best with 
me when the ground is newly dug and given a 

? ood coating of manure.—M rs. Ai.kx. Stuart, 
" a) land , N.R. 

[A very handsome gathering of useful flowers 
for cutting. The Asters were the Quilled kinds, 
now not often seen. The Sweet Peas were 
excellent and the colours rich and varied. ()n 
a recent visit to Scotland we were struck with 
the beauty of the annual flowers, which were 
at their best in early September. In the Duthie 
Park, Aberdeen, the Goaetias and other annuals 
were remarkably fine. In this park we noted a 
very fine Lobelia named Duthie Park Blue, 
certainly the richest blue of any Lobelia we 
have ever seen. The Flame-flower (Tropa*olum 
speciosum) was everywhere present in full 
beauty, growing like a weed. In southern 
gardens in England this should be planted at 
a depth of from 15 inches to IS inches, and 
then it would do well against a sunnv wall. 
Roses, Lilies, and Carnations were in full beauty, 
and mingled with autumn flowers like Dahlias, 
Asters, etc., produced a brilliant effect. The 
Montbretia, too, was very beautiful in many 
gardens, huge clumps being one mass of bloom.] 
Snapdragons. —How beautiful as well as 
varied in colours and markings is just now a big 
mass of Antirrhinums I have just seen. One of 
the oddest things in connection with them is 
that on ground largely dressed with town 
sweepings and manure, seedlings came up early 
in the summer thickly, and many of the plants 
were lifted and dibbled out thinly, whilst many 
others duly thinned were left to flower where 
they came up. There are hundreds of these 
plants blooming profusely, and under the 
autumn sunshine are singularly beautiful. I 
think there is no season when these compara¬ 
tively hardy plants give finer effects than they 
do during September and October. Not only 
are the colours of the flowers richer and of deep 
hues, but the flowers last longer, thus keeping 
a finer floral display. The plants, too, at this 
season of the year fjecome more bushy than in 
the summer, and every shoot will carry its 
spike of flowers. ProGably few would care to 
sow seed promiscuously—that is, broadcast— 
anywhere where room can be found. But if 
that be done in June or early in July a great 
abundance of late-blooming plants is secured. 
I prefer to advise sowing Beed in very shallow 
drills 10 inches apart, on a seed-bed early in 
June, as from such a sowing may be obtained 
myriads of plants to pull out at intervals so as 
to give a long succession. Snapdragons not 
only give great variety of colours, but also of 
character oT plants, from the Tom Thumb type, 
but 9 inches in height, through the half-dwarf, 
14 inches high, to the taller ones, which send up 
their fine spikes 30 inches high.—A. D. 

Clematis Gipsy Queen. —The Clematises 
hold a foremost place for garden decoration 
amongst climbing plants. This will be the more 
readily seen when it is considered the length of 
time they may be had in bloom in the open 
garden ; added to this we have the many and 
varied colours in the double and single forms. 
The very early and late kinds I consider the 
most valuable. Where an autumn display is 
most wanted a kind I have under the name of 
Oipsy Queen can be strongly recommended. 
Some nine years ago I planted several kinds in a 
narrow border (that was already full of roots 


of old-fashioned Roses, etc.) in front of the 
Abbey, wishing to get them to intermingle 
with these old-fashioned and rampant-growing 
Rosea. Out of about a dozen kinds this and two 
or three others gave splendid results, they being 
hardy, free-growing, and most profuse bloomers. 
Last year Gipsy Queen continued in bloom till 
the middle of November, and when seen mingled 
with the blooms of the pink Ivy-leaved Gera¬ 
nium Mme. Crousse the effect produced can be 
readily understood, as the colour of this 
is a rich velvety-purple. The old Jackmani is 
over Borne time before this and several others. 
These free-blooming kinds need a good larder 
to do well.—J. C. 

GaUlardias. —These do best in a deep soil 
that has been trenched and enriched with well- 
rotted manure. In light soils firm planting is 
necessary, while heavy soils arc greatly benefited 
by the addition of leaf-mould. To raise a stock 
the most profitable way is to obtain a packet of 
seed, either mixed or in separate varieties. I 
have found much the best way is to sow in 
boxes early in the summer, a sheet of glass 
placed over the box hastening germination. 
Some of the grandest plants I nave ever seen 
were, however, raised in the open ground with¬ 
out the slightest protection. Transplant early 
into beds, and after well preparing the ground 
place in their permanent quarters in the autumn, 
giving the plants plenty of room, for tying up 
to stakes gives a very stiff and unnatural appear¬ 
ance. A far better way is to peg down the 
shoots, then a grand effect is obtained. GaU¬ 
lardias withstand drought better than most 
plants, but, of course, during a dry time water¬ 
ing liberally will produce finer flowers. For 
table decorations, vases, £pergnes, etc., 
arranged with sprays of Gypsophila paniculata, 
they are unique, their lasting qualities mak¬ 
ing them perfect flowers for this purpose, for it 
is quite usual for them to keep over ten days in 
a cut state. Careful hybridising has produced 
a Large number of distinct and very beautiful 
varieties, and amongst these special mention 
must be made of James Kelway, dazzling scarlet, 
gold edge, often measuring 5 inches across : 
Vivian Grey, a yeUow self; and William 
Kel way, brilliant crimson, gold edge.—H. V. 
Vok es, Winchester. 

T. ili um Kretzeri. —This variety of Lilium 
speciosum is well adapted for pot culture. One 
chief point to attend to in the culture of Lilies 
is to have the bulb sufficiently low in the pet 
that it will hold soil for the roots of the stem to 
strike into when growth takes place. Usually 
not too high in the stem, with nice foliage, the 
flowers when they open have the delicate scent 
so characteristic of L. speciosum, while for 
purity of colour they excel, the white ground 
being prettily marked with a green central star. 
Lilium Krretzeri looks well beside L. auratum. 
The largest blossoms of the Golden-rayed Lily 
are not usually borne by monster bulbs, the 
numbers these produce—usually 40 to 60 — 
being against individual size of blossom. 
Medium sized bulbs have yielded me the largest 
flowers of this fine Lily.—K. R. L. K. 

Surface mulching.— This plays a most 
important part in the cultivation of herbaceous 
plants, botli as a protective agent in winter and 
a great incentive to growth, and the longer pre¬ 
servation of flower through the summer months. 
I refer to the matter at this season because 
there are instances to hand of the neglect of the 
winter mulching in the weak growth in the 
clumps of outdoor Fuchsias, and in the collapse 
of the old stock of Antirrhinums and summer¬ 
flowering Chrysanthemums. Several gardeners 
have had to deplore the loss of Gypsophila pani - 
culata, and concerning this and other things ( 
heard the other day a very sensible remark, 
“ Let us not depend too much on the hardiness 
of those things that cannot be guaranteed os 

C erfectly hardy, but practice winter mulching 
y all means if there is the least suspicion of the 
inability to come safely through a very sharp 
winter/’—J. 

Lilium speciosum rubrum cruen- 

tum. —This variety of Lilium speciosum (or 
ioncifolium) is a free-growing Lily, there being 
a wealth of broad leaves furnishing its stems, 
while the flowers are very attractive, s> 
elegantly marked are they with deep rose, 
shown so well by the recurved style of the seg¬ 
ments, the stamens, os in all these Lilies, 
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contributing their share of beauty. The odour of 
L. candidum flowers is heavy, but the perfume 
of L. speciosum group of Lilies is rich, yet not 
sickening. It is interesting to see the nectar 
drops glisten in the flower's centre. The wavy 
outline of the segments of the flowers heightens 
their beauty ; but with very good culture this 
characteristic is less conspicuous, greater plain¬ 
ness then resulting, or the larger-sized segments 
appearing so. It is all important to prevent 
aphis from infesting the flower-buds, and leaves 
also. I like the polished white segments of the 
Madonna Lily, the shapely flower, with golden 
anthers ornamenting its centre ; but the blooms 
of other species of Lily, especially those with 
coloured spots distributed over their surface, 
have greater charms for me.—K. R. L. K. 

Funkia Sieboldi. —This handsome Plan¬ 
tain Lily is a valuable plant for effect and the 
most indispensable of the species. From the 
time it pushes up its strong cordate leaves 
until they drop at the approach of winter 
it is always ornamental. The glaucous blue- 
green of the foliage is restful to the eye 
during the arid days of summer, while in the 
autumn the leaves assume a clear yellow tint 
that is almost equally charming. The flower- 
spikes, though pretty, are not particularly 


have it. It has remained all the summer, and is 
now much more beautiful than the plants which 
were properly planted in the borders. This has 
been a little surprising to me, as I have found 
that some of the Sunflowers not only resent 
drought, but are even much weakened by a con¬ 
tinuance of dry weather. The flowers of 
H. decapetalus, although comparatively small 
when compared with those of H. multiflorus, are 
light and graceful. A few arranged loosely in 
a glass or vase look very well in the house. 
They last well in water if cut before the disc 
flowers have quite expanded. They are, more¬ 
over, so freely produced that one has no com¬ 
punction in cutting them, as is sometimes the 
case with plants which do not give a succession 
of bloom.—A. 

Lantanas in the flower garden.—A 

generation or so ago, before the mortality which 
now frequently prevails among Verbenas had 
made its appearance, Lan tanas were largely 
employed in the flower garden, and given a 
warm, fairly dry season they were very beauti¬ 
ful. For the embellishment of the greenhouse 
at this season they are also very useful, being 
easily grown into neat little bushes that will 
maintain a succession of bloom for a long time. 
They can be readily wintered in an ordinary 


seen except in gardens where hardy flowers are 
grown in much larger variety than is usually 
the case. It is well named “ Aster-like,” yet 
the fbltonia is sufficiently distinct to secure for 
itself a place in one’s liking and a space in the 
garden. Its light-looking flowers of medium 
size, of a pleasing flesh colour, and not too 
large, make it a favourite when accompanied by 
its fine and effective habit. It stands erect 
when some others get blown down by wind, 
although it is all the better if tied up in stormj r 
weather, and with its entire, lanceolate, pale 
green leaves it looks exceedingly handsome in 
the border, besides supplying a number of 
flowers for cutting. It grows to about 4 feet 
high with me, but on heavy soils it is taller 
than one sometimes cares for. Boltonia aster- 
oides is a North American plant of the easiest 
culture in any soil and in sun or partial shade. 
—S. 


SNOWDROPS IN THE GRASS. 

Now that the bulb planting season is with us it 
may be useful to call attention to the beauty of 
bulbs in the Grass, more especially with regard 
to Snowdrops, and the position and soil in which 
they will be found to do best. The Snowdrops 
shown in our illustration to-day are growing 



Snowdrop time in an Irish garden. 


striking, being tall racemes of whitish-lilac 
blooms that, however, harmonise delicately 
with the colour of the foliage. There are few 
places in the garden where F. Sieboldi would bo 
out of place, but perhaps the sub tropical por¬ 
tion or open spaces in the wild garden would be 
best Buited to the display of its noble beauty. 
I have a fine clump, over .3 feet in diameter, 
growing in a shady position. This has pro¬ 
duced over thirty flower-spikes this summer, 
and has been greatly admired. Snails are very 
fond of the succulent leaves, and must be rigor¬ 
ously exterminated from the neighbourhfHxI of 
the plant if it is to attain its greatest perfec¬ 
tion.—W. 

Helianthus decapetalus and the 
dry weather.— A dry season has, with all 
its disadvantages, the compensation of enabling 
us to see some plants under a new and more 
pleasing aspect. The Ten-petalled Sunflower 
appears to revel in the drought and in the bril¬ 
liant sunshine which have of late been so over¬ 
powering to many. I have been particularly 
struck with the beauty and apparent happiness 
of a clump lifted in spring in the course of some 
garden alterations. A portion was replanted, 
but the remainder, with what soil was attached 
to the roots, was set down on the top of a part 
of the vegetable quarters ao^hat someone might 
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greenhouse, and should be kept fairly dry 
during that season, but, given an intermediate 
temperature, many of them will bloom more or 
less at that period. The plants that are kept in 
that excited state throughout the winter do 
not, however, grow’ away in the spring with the 
same vigour as those that have rested during 
the dormant season. Their propagation is a 
simple matter, as cuttings of the young grow¬ 
ing shoots strike root very readily in the spring, 
so that there is no difficulty in working up a 
stock. There are numerous varieties w'hose 
blossoms range in colour from white, or nearly 
so, to pink, yellow, scarlet, and crimson. The 
change in the colour of the flowers after expan¬ 
sion is very noticeable. 

Boltonia asteroidea.— We have many 
Starworts of great beauty and usefulness in our 
gardens, but it is to be feared that we some¬ 
times, because of this, overlook a number of 
other plants of the same class, but presenting 
sufficient distinctness to make them of much 
value. We may thus have almost a surfeit—if 
such be possible—of Starworts later in the sea¬ 
son ; but it cannot be said that this is the case 
at the end of July or in August. Among those 
of Aster like appearance which bloom at that 
time one of the most attractive is Boltonia 
asteroides, a bold yet elegant plant very little 


close by a river, the water from which often 
overflows and quite submerges them for several 
days, after the snow melts in early spring or 
very heavy rains. During the past spring we 
saw a long line of Daffodils growing by the 
water's edge, the flowers being much larger and 
finer in every w’ay than those in positions at 
some distance from the water. The roots of 
these might be said to have their toes in the 
water. Snowdrops, as everyone knows, like 
deep, moist soils and half shade, as their 
flowers wither and die on dry, light soils in full 
sunshine. In damp woods, copses, and hedge¬ 
rows they are at home, anti, like Narcissi and 
other early-flowering bulbs, they enjoy plenty 
of moisture after root grow’th has begun. From 
May until September such bulbs are generally 
dry among the tree roots ow ing to the canopy 
of foliage overhead. Broadly speaking, all 
bulbous plants enjoy growing amongst the roots 
of other plants. The wild Daffodil and Blue 
Bell as well as the Snowdrop enjoy this, and 
those who have attempted to dig up bulbs in 
their native home will remember how often they 
are found tightly w’edged among roots. When 
Wordsworth wrote of the Daffodils at Ullswater, 
“ Beside the lake, beneath the tree,'’ he penned 
a valuable cultural note, but the trees must l>e 
deciduous. 
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CINERARIAS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 

Bt far the greatest number of cultivators of 
Cinerarias grow them only for a spring display, 
overlooking altogether that they lend tnem- 
selves to winter blooming, and produce a bril¬ 
liant show of flowers from November to March, 
necessitating but the simplest culture. No 
doubt one of the reasons why many who once 
grew them for the winter months do not do so 
now is that Chrysanthemums have, to a large 
extent, superseded them, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Autumn Queen, it is a question 
whether any flowers are more attractive in a 
house in the dullest months of the year. 

To have Cinerarias in bloom from November 
to March is not a difficult matter, provided 
they can be given a temperature that will 
suffice for Chrysanthemums ; indeed, the 
failures which sometimes one meets with are 
not the result of an insufficiency of heat so 
much as a close, muggy atmosphere and cod¬ 
dling, which these showy flowering plants 
dislike. If, then, we would have our houses 
gay at the time referred to, we must make a 
start in April, sowing the seed in shallow pans 
or boxes of light soil composed < f loam and 
leaf-mould, just covering the seeds, which must 
be sown thinly, and keeping them on a shelf 
near the glass in the coolest part of the house, 
pricking off the seedlings as soon as the Becond 
leaves have formed into single pots, using the 
same kind of compost. Avoid covering the 
hearts of the plants, often a fruitful source of 
damping off in their early stages. Neither must 
they Buffer from want of water, and in their 
early career it is not a bad plan to stand the pots 
on some moist material, such as Cocoa nut-fibre. 
When potted their wants will be best met if 
they are stood in a cold-frame, where growth 
should be encouraged by gentle syringings, 
which will do much to keep at bay green-fly, a 
pest to which Cinerarias are liable if allowed to 
get dry frequently. The question of ventila¬ 
tion, too, must not be lost sight of, and to have 
plants robust and strong it is essential that air 
be admitted to the frames, and that the plants 
are allowed to stand clear of each other. As 
soon as it is observed that the pots are filling 
with roots, shift the plants on without delay ; 
otherwise, the foliage quickly turns yellow and 
a check is given, which cripples them at this 
stage. In the summer-time they must be 
removed to a cool quarter, either on a bed of 
ashes out-of-doors or placed in a frame with 
the lights off. In any case, however, the posi¬ 
tion must be one where they can enjoy shade for 
a portion of the day. The one idea should be to 
produce robust, healthy plants, with plenty of 
good foliage surrounding, which enhances in no 
little degree their beauty when in bloom. Let 
them have weak manure-water now and then, 
and place a little soot or Clay’s Fertilizer in the 
water sometimes, which will much improve the 
colour of the foliage. In October, make prepa¬ 
rations for the final potting as well as for their 
reception indoors. Let the potting material be 
good friable turfy soil and leaf-mould, with a 
little coarse sand and partly-decayed cow- 
manure, and use 8-inch pots. In this last pot 
ting care must be exercised not to damage the 
foliage in turning the plants out of the pots, 
otherwise they present a lop-sided appearance 
in the absence of large leaves when in bloom. 
When in the house do not try to hurry them, 
as increased heat often engenders aphis ; but if 
brought on under cool conditions, each plant 
having plenty of room in which to develop, 
they will be an attractive feature, and make 
bright a place for many weeks. It should be 
borne in mind that Cinerarias are very thirsty 
as well as hungry subjects, and, whilst liquid- 
manure is applied to help the buds to swell, 
dear water must not be omitted to be given as 
required. Should green-fly assert itself, remove 
the affected plants and fumigate them with 
Tobacco. Leahurst. 


they will make large specimens, and it is sur¬ 
prising what a quantity of fine trusses can be 
taken from them if they are supplied with 
liquid-manure once or twice a week from the 
time they become root-bound. The older kinds 
had foot-stalks too short to allow of their being 
serviceable for cutting, but varieties that have 
been raised within the last few years have foot¬ 
stalks long and stout enough for any purpose 
for which out flowers are required. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for out- 

ting. —Some of the newer varieties of this sec¬ 
tion are very useful for furnishing cut blooms. 
If they are grown freely through the summer, 
getting them into 6-inch pots by the middle of 
August, they will furnish a lot of bloom in the 
following spring if wintered in a temperature of 
from 45 decs, to 55 degs., according to the 
weather. If shifted into 8-inclj pots in May 
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POTTING AND PLANTING BULBS. 

The bulb season is again upon us, and in no 
class of plants that I am acquainted with does 
early planting have such a beneficial effect. By 
taking time by the forelock and planting 
directly the bulbs come to hand, even second¬ 
sized bulbs will flower well. Oae of the first 
and most useful of bulbs that should engage our 
attention is the 

White Roman Hyacinth.— This is probably 
the safest of bulbs for amateurs to invest in, for 
if potted early and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or coal-ashes, bo as to get the pots well filled 
with roots before the cold weather comes on, it 
will bloom in an ordinary conservatory about 
Christmas, and the flowers being of the purest 
white it is sure to be appreciated wherever it 
is grown, as the spikes are especially Buited for 
cutting. It is far superior to the large kinds of 
Hyacinths. 

Tui.ips of the Due Van Thol kinds, especially 
scarlet and white, if potted at once may be had 
in bloom very early in the New Year, but until 
the pots are filled with roots it is only courting 
failure to put them in a high temperature, as 
they invariably fail to start. These may be 
started in boxes filled with light soil or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and transplanted just as the bloom is 
opening. In fact, this plan is preferable, as the 
slight check causes them to remain in the half- 
opened state, in which they are far most effec¬ 
tive, for a considerably longer period than if 
grown from the start in pots. 

Narcissi ia several varieties may be had in 
bloom very early if potted in October. Kinds 
such as Paper-white, Double Roman, and Soleil 
d’Or will make the greenhouse gay in February, 
if about half-a-dozen bulbs are placed in a 
6 inch pot. I may add that for out-of-door 
beds early planting is very desirable, and if 
home grown bulbs are available they Bhould be 
in the soil in September. 

Sacred Lilies are now very much grown in 
fancy bowls or any receptacle that will hold 
water, for all they need is some pebbles to keep 
the bulb steady, and a covering of Moss, ana 
some water for the roots to penetrate into 
They may be set in a drawing-room window, 
and will commence to push up foliage and 
flower-spikes at once, and will be in full beauty 
at Christmas without any forcing. 

Liliums of many sorts should be potted as 
soon as possible, or kept in damp Cocoa-fibre, for 
they shrivel if exposed to the atmosphere 
longer than is absolutely necessary. All the 
varieties of L. lancifolium should be potted and 
stored in a cool place. Lilium candid urn, the 
old white garden Lily, is now very much grown 
under glass, but should have been potted or 
planted in the open ground as soon as pro¬ 
curable, as few bulbs suffer more from exposure 
to the atmosphere. James Groom. 

Gosport. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8treptocarpl.— Messrs. iAing and Sons send us from 
their nursery at Forest-hill flowers of what they call their 
“ multiflora ” strain of these. The colours in many cases 
are very bright, and the plants, from the size of blooms 

E reduced and the strong, vigorous flower-stems, seem to 
e very vigorous growing. Some of the self-coloured 
flowers are very bright, while the light ground varieties, 
with shades and markings of purple and crimson, are 
equally effective. 

A fine Llllum aura turn. — Some remarks have 
recently appeared about fine spikes of Lilium auratum, 
and I thought mention of one I have grown might interest 
you. The flower-stem was 8 feet high, and the cluster of 
bloom measured 2 feet high and 18 inches wide ; the single 
blooms measured about 8 inches across, and there were 84 
fully open at one time. The enclosed photographs will 
give you an idea of the plant.-— David Roy, 5, Windsor 
Villas, Plymouth. 

Doable Zonal Pelargonium Fraicheur.— 

Several questions on the subject of Zonal Pelargoniums 
have recently appeared in Gardriono Illustrated, hence 
the following note on the variety Fraicheur may be of 
interest. It was the most noticeable of all the varieties 
shown by the Devon Chrysanthemum Nursery, Teign- 
mouth, at the recent exhibition at the Royal Aquarium, 


Westminster. It is a white flower, while each petal is 
edged with a clearly defined line of deep pink, suggestive 
of the marking of a Picotee. I have seen it in flower 
before, but never with the narrow edging so decided. H 
is, as suggested by the name, of Continental origin, and 
was sent out in 1808. but is even now not much known.— 
T. 

Begonia President Carnot.— Could you inform 
me what is the best temperature to winter Begonia Presi¬ 
dent Carnot in? I have been keeping it in a moist tem¬ 
perature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. and fonnd it damp 
badly. I then placed it in a drier place in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 60 degs., and still find it damps.—A. P. 

[This Begonia will winter well in a tempera¬ 
ture of from 60 degs. to 70 degs., but it is 
necessary that a fairly dry atmosphere be main¬ 
tained, otherwise the foliage will damp. A 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is too low 
to keep the foliage in good condition throughout 
the winter. In some districts, especially where 
fogs prevail, and this applies particularly to the 
neighbourhood of London, many of this class of 
Begonias will lose nearly the whole of their 
leaves, but will break again freely with the 
return of spring. When the foliage shows a 
tendency to decay, it may sometimes be checked 
by removing the plants to the driest portion of 
the structure and refraining from wetting the 
foliage. Elevating the plants on pots will do 
something towards checking decay, and, of 
course, the watering must be carefully done, the 
soil being kept rather dry than otherwise. In 
the case of Begonias belonging to this section, 
when the foliage once begins to decay it is by no 
means an easy matter to stop it during the 
depth of winter, but the above instructions if 
carried out will help to tide over the difficulty 
till the growing period comes round.] 

The blae African Lily In tubs.—I should be 
glad to know when and how to start the blue African Lily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus) in tubs?—M. I. J. 

[Tho Blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
Utus) will take some years to form an effective 
specimen in a tub unless you can get some old- 
established plants to commence with. If good 
sized olumps in large pots with half-a dozen 
crowns or more are obtainable, they should not 
be disturbed till next March, when they must 
be put into the tubs. Take particular care 
that the drainage is effective, for the plants 
once in the tubs will stand for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. The compost 
most suited for the purpose is two-thirds loam 
to one-third leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling 
of sand and broken bricks about the size of a 
small Walnut, as these latter tend to keep the 
soil sweet. If smaller plants only are at hand 
three or more may be planted together in the 
centre of the tub, and alter a season’s growth 
they will appear to be but a single plant. Some 
dealers offer them at a cheap rate, and the 
plants supplied are usually single crowns that 
have been planted out and lifted with a few 
roots. In a good sized tub, say oue of 20 inches 
to 24 inches m diameter, half-a-dozen of such 
plants may be grouped. Iu any case the month 
of March is the best time of the year for pot¬ 
ting or tubbing the Agapanthus.] 

Bulbs from the Oape.—I hav« the enclosed list 
of bulbs sent from South Africa Botanic O&rdens, Durban. 
Would you please tell me how to treat them ? I can com¬ 
mand heat from 50 degs. to 55 degs. through the winter. 
Can they be grown in pots? Kaampferia nab&lensis, Cyr- 
tanthus sanguineus, Uaem&nthus natolensis, H. hiisutus, 
Littonia moaesta, Cyrtanthus lutescens, Crinum Moorei, 
Sandersonia aurantiaca, Gloriosa virescens, Bowiea volu- 
bilis, Stenoglottis longifolia, Gladiolus psittocinus Cooperi, 
Cyrtanthus MoKeni, Anoiganthus breviflorus, Crinum 
Macowani, Haemanthus sp., Cyrtanthus parviflorus. Be¬ 
gonia geranioides, Eucomis undulata, Eulophia specie®.— 
Jack. 

[All the plants enumerated in your list may 
be grown in pots, and a winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. will suit them well. Your 
better way will be to pot them at onoe in a 
mixture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf- 
mould and a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. 
The pots must be properly drained, and their 
size will depend upon that of the bulbs, for 
some such as Cyrtanthus lutescens and C. 
McKeni are very little if any larger than a 
Snowdrop, and for these, pots 3 inches or 
4 inches in diameter will be sufficient, while 
Crinum Moorei, if strong, may be large enough 
for a 6-inch, 7-inch, or 8-inch pot. Iu potting, 
the bulb should be kept just below the surface 
of the soil, except in the case of Bowiea volu- 
bilis, which must only be half buried. After 
potting just water enough to keen the soil from 
becoming quite parched up should be given, but 
as the pUmts grow the water supply must be 
increased. Some of the plants after a time in 
this country grow ana flower daring the 
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points may bo pinched at this stage, but a good 
many of the cuttings will not need this, as they 
will branch naturally. It is not often they can 
again be placed outside after potting singly, but 
with the old plants should be given a place on a 
l'ght stage in the greenhouse and kept gently 
moving through the winter. 

Hardy plants for pots —I should like 
to draw attention to the use that can be made 
of hardy plants for pot culture at this particular 
season, whether they may be required for home 
vases or grouping, or to add to the attractions 
of the show tent. Their value in this direction 
is as yet imperfectly known, especially in those 
places where the amount of glass is insufficient 
to meet the demand with more tender plants. 
In giving the names of some particular things 
that will be found very useful and recommend¬ 
ing this mode of culture, it may be noted that 
they should in the majority of cases be potted 
in the early autumn, choosing for each the soil 
found most suitable for outdoor culture, plung¬ 
ing the pots to their rims in coal-ashes, and 
avoiding anything in the shape of coddling. 
Sound little plants, clumps, layers, or corms 
must in all cases be chosen. In naming half-a- 
dozen really good things I should choose Mont- 
bretia croeosmkeflora or Pottsi, (iypsophila 
paniculata, Hydrangea panicul&ta, Carnations' 



Spray of Lapaperia alia. 


summer and go to rest in the winter ; indeed, 
wo have now Littonia modesta, Crinum Moorei, 
Sandersonia aurantiaca, Gloriosa virescens, 
Bowiea volubilis, and Crinum Macow&ni all 
totally dormant, which will be kept almost dry 
until the spring, when they will (with the 
exception of the Crinums) be shaken clear of kfie 
old soil and repotted. As the seasons in South 
Africa are directly the opposite of ours, all the 
bulbs will be ready to start into growth now, 
and they would be greatly injured by keeping 
them dry and dormant till the spring, as the 
period of rest would thus be extended far beyond 
its proper time. After a year or two in this 
country they become inured to the change of 
seasons. The different kinds of C'yrtanthus 
retain their leaves throughout the year, and 
must never be allowed to get very dry. Should 
you at an}' future period be in doubt as to the 
culture of these different subjects we shall be 
pleased to give further advice.] 

Growing Hyacinths in water (W ., 

South l>tvon ).—This is a very simple matter, 
yet the measure of success attained in a large 
number of instances is very small, and may be 
due in some degree to the manner in which such 
things are usually started. This consists in 
fully oxposing the glasses in a light window ami 
amid the frequently dry, arid conditions of 
domestic life indoors. This is an error from the 
beginning, and one that results far too often in 
poor, short, squatty spikes instead of fairly 
good ones. On the other hand, you must not 
expect tine exhibition spikes by this more or 
less unnatural method. What is best suited to 
the requirements of bulbs so grown is a cool, 
dark cellar where uniformly moist conditions 
either prevail or may be secured. If you have 
not this, take a wooden box with a lid not too 
«lose at the top—one lf> inches or IS inches deep 
M ill do quite well, or less if your bulb-glassos 
are of the dwarf pattern. Fill these to near the 
base of the bulb preferably with rain M’ater, first 
putting into each glass three or four bits of 
charcoal of the size of Walnuts minus the green 
husk. Beyond replenishing the water and 
changing it you have only to wait, and you may 
give this treatment till growth is fairly well 
advanced. In these darkened conditions you 
will easily maintain that degree of atmospheric 
moisture so essential to good growth, and if a 
case sufficiently largo can be secured it would 
materially help matters were you to surround 
the glasses with nearly fresh stable-manure, as 
the moisture and ammonia arising therefrom 
would be of great assistance to the growth of 
the plants. Yes, Narcissus may also be grown 
in the s.me way, but may require more light 
presently to prevent the foliage becoming too 
drawn and weak. But these will be quite safe 
with the same treatment for the next two or 
three months, when if you anticipate a difficulty 
write us for further advice. 

Hydrangea Hortensia in pots. — 

Many years ago I w r as employed in a garden 
where Hydrangeas were w’ell grown in pots, 
very large bushes being required for standing in 
the front hall of the mansion. In three seasons 
from the cutting the plants attained to a large 
size ami were objects of great beauty. The 
great point is to get the growths well matured 
by exposure to sun and air. When the plants 
have arrived at the desired size they may be 
kept in good health and vigour without repot¬ 
ting by annual mulching and liberal feeding 
with liquid-manure. At this age it is not 
advisable to allow all the new' growths to re¬ 
main. Judicious thinning should be practised, 
this ensuring plump terminal buds and large 
trusses of bloom. A good holding yellow loam, 
a sixth part well-rotted manure, and some 
coarse sand or road-grit suit them well, ample 
drainage being indispensable, as established 
plants will take copious supplies of xvater during 
growth.—W. 

Propagating Regal Pelargoniums. 

—All flower-stems should be rejected as cut¬ 
tings, and only half-ripened, hard wood with 
good leaves used. Three cuttings may be 
placed in a 4-inch pot, first removing the 
sheaths at the leaf bases and cutting clean with 
a sharp knife just below’ a joint. Stand the 
cutting pots in the full sun out-of-doors, and at 
first keep them well soaked with water. As 
the roots appear gradually give them less, and 
it is easy to see w'hen they are well rooted by 
the leaves picking up. Any shoots w ithiyoung 
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Ketton Rofe and White Clove, and Campanula 
persicifolia fl. -pi. If to these are added a few’ pots 
of the Cape Hyacinth, a group can be made that 
would be hard to beat even w’ith choice inmates 
of the stove, especially if, in addition, a dozen of 
such half-hardy things as Francoa ramosa and 
the old, but exceptionally useful, Fuchsias as 
Mme. Cornelissen, Abundance, and Mrs. Marshall 
are grow'n. As noted above, good sound corms 
of the Montbretia must be selected for potting, 
and in the case of the hardy herbaceous plants 
nice little clumps selected that are showing 
vigorous breaks.—E. 

Cassia corymbosa.— Many greenhouse 
shrubs are greatly benefited by being placed 
out-of-doors during the summer, and those that 
bloom at that period may be employed for 
various decorative purposes. The practice 
seems to be greatly on the increase, especially 
in some of the public gardens, of plunging large 
plants either on the turf or in beds, where in 
the summer they yield a display of blossom or 
of foliage totally distinct from any hardy sub¬ 
jects. The Cassia in question readily lends 
itself to this mode of treatment, as if kept 
during the winter in a greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory just free from frost and treated much as 
Fuchsias are it will grow and flower profusely 
w'hen turned outside in the summer, more par¬ 
ticularly during such a season as w*e are having. 
The prettily divided leaves, which are of a 
bright shining green, are very attractive, and 


serve as an admirable setting to the clusters of 
rich golden-coloured blossoms. It is a native of 
Brazil, but has been grown in this country for 
over 100 years. Many other subjects are avail¬ 
able for the same mode of treatment, prominent 
among them being Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Heliotrope, Bougainvillea glabra, Browallia 
(Streptosolen) Jamesoni, Erythrina Crista-galli, 
Plumbago capensis, and others, many of which 
are so employed in Hyde Park. 


LAPAOERIAS. 

PuRFEfTT.Y cultivated plants of either of the 
varieties of Lapageria are not particularly 
common, and in many cases they do remarkably 
well, w’hile in others the cultivator may try his 
utmost and onlv be partially successful. In the 
old-fashioned (lark houses Ijapagerias may fre¬ 
quently be seen doing well, and ow’ing partly to 
this the plants have been considered by some to 
need a very dense shade. As a matter of fact, 
it is almost impossible to give them too much 
light, especially in autumn, but the light must 
l>e accompanied by a proper supply of air night 
and day. 

Ijapagerias abhor being disturb! at the roots. 
To grow a Lapageria properly one must have a 
suitable root run that the plants will not grow’ 
out of for a few' years. This is easily 
provided, and the next care will be to 
avoid over-moistening this somew’hat. 
large bulk of compost before the roots 
have had time to take hold of it. A 
deep root-run is not necessary—should 
be avoided, in fact—but if a few roots 
can be coaxed to any constantly moist 
spot, such as often exists in green 
houses and conservatories, it is surpris¬ 
ing how' the plants appreciate it. A 
free-working loam without much lime 
in it, plenty of properly prepared leaf- 
soil and peat, with enough sharp sand 
and nodules of charcoal to prevent the 
whole settling closely, is a compost 
suitable for Lapagcrias. When well 
established in this, feed the plants 
liberally from above, and this will 
ensure a quick grow’th and at the same 
time prevent the roots descending to 
bad soil in search of food. 

When planting out alw’ays choose 
nice healthy, young layered plants, or 
even seedlings to large specimens that 
have been reared in pots. Where for 
years the growths have been twined 
and trained round sticks or some similar 
support, they are almost sure to be 
covered with insects of one kind or 
other, but clean, young plants may be 
kept so by exercising ordinary care. 
Almost every known blight preys on 
these plants if allowed to. Green-fly 
attacks the tender young shoots, 
while scale and mealy-bug are fond 
of the older leaves and stems. Slugs are 
also very fond of the young shoots that spring 
freely from a well-established plant. We 
have found that lamp-glasses placed over the 
shoots prevent their attacks, and, being cheap, 
they may be left to protect the young shoots. 
Perhaps the worst of all, however, is tlirips, this 
being one of the most troublesome to destroy. 
When a plant gets really dirty, repeated fumi¬ 
gations are necessary, and these must be fol¬ 
lowed by cutting out the weakest and w’orst 
affected shoots and by diligently sponging with 
approved insectioides. If the syringe is freely 
plied about the plants morning and evening all 
through the growing season, it helps to keep 
them clean, and if dean water is used it will 
not damage the flowers. 


Winter - flowering Zonal Pelargo : 
niums. —For producing a great quantity of 
bloom from November and on through the 
winter months I find nothing to equal the dai k 
crimson-flowered Henry Jacoby. The way I 
secure the requisite number of plants is within 
the reach of everyone who grows this variety. 
This is simply to pot up the old plants as they 
are lifted from the floM’er-beds in the autumn. 
The plants are first cut back into shape, any 
that are too leggy lieing rejected. They are 
then potled in ordinary compost and placed in 
a warm-pit to break. This they do quickly 
and form a number of nexv growths.—A. 
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about 3 inches or 4 inches, but be careful to 
preserve an eye or two upon the shoot that 
yielded the sport, for, as you are doubtless 
aware, it is usually only the one growth that 
sports and not the whole plant. By taking this 
precaution you would have then some buds 
another year, so that they could be inserted 


For covering stumps of trees and running 
over rustic bridges there are no more beautiful 
Roses. They may be struck readily from 
cuttings inserted under bell-glasses during July 
and August, slightly shading them for a week 
or two when first put in. 


ROSA WICHURIANA HYBRIDS. 

The two Roses we figure to-day were raised in 
America from Rosa Wichuriana, a Japanese 
species closely allied to R. raultiflora. It is a 
perfectly prostrate plant, sending out thick 
shoots each year, which branch freely and quite 
carpet the ground. It is one of the latest 
flowering of all the species of Roses, and likes a 
very sunny position. The flowers are white 
and borne in clusters, the foliage shining as if 
varnished. A plant in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, was very beautiful during the past 
summer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating a Rose sport.— Will you kindly 
tell me if I ran perpetuate a Hose sport which is scarlet- 
crimson incolourV It has appeared on a plant of Mrs. 
George Dickson. If you could I shall be very glad to 
secure it by some means, it being a variety that always 
resists mildew.— Esor. 

[You very rightly remark that Mrs. Geo. 
Dickson is a good variety to resist mildew. We 


Sowing Brier seed.— I have had a few seeds from 
a handsome Brier and do not know how or when to sow 
them. Will you tell me what I should do to properly 
propagate them l The seeds have not been dried too 
much.—B. A. 

[As the few seeds of the handsome Brier that 
you have received are doubtless much prized by 
you, the best plan would be to sow them in pots 
next January. In the meantime the pods must 
not get dry. Stick the stalk end into some 
damp sand placed in pots, and stand the latter 
on shelf of greenhouse or in a pit away from 
frost. In January prepare some 5-inch pots by 
half filling them with small crocks, then fill up 
with sandy soil, consisting of sifted loam and 
sand. Press this firmly and sow seeds about 
i inch deep and as much apart. Plunge the 
pots in ashes up to their rims in a cold-frame, 
protecting them from severe weather UVually 
the seedlings appear in eight or ten we* ks. As 
soon as they show their third leat prick off into 
small pots and return to the pit, keeping them 
near the glass. Do not water them much or 
they will damp off Care must be taken to 
afford plenty of air on all favourable occasions. 
About June you may plant out the little seed¬ 
lings from their pots, but they will need watch¬ 
ing or birds will soon destroy all your labours 
When in the frame be on the look-out for wood- 
lice, as they are very partial to little Rose 
plants, and worms, too, will often draw them 
under the soil. Any kind of Rose seed, if the 
pods are quite ripe, may be sown in the same 
manner as indicated above. Where Roses were 
grown in pots and afterwards put outdoors such 
plants will often yield some fine ripe seeds, and 
many good kinds should be the result. With 
choice seedlings w T e should give them green - 
houso treatment instead of planting them out 
in the open ground, as recommended for the 
Briers.] 

Rose Augustine Guinoisseau (or 

white La France).—1 have heard that Mons. 
Guinoisseau hesitated for some years before he 
sent out the above charming sport of the grand 
old favourite La Franco. I think this is one of 


Rose Evergreen Gem. 


Evergreen Gf.m (here figured) is a cross 
between R. Wichuriana and Mme. Hoste. The 
double flowers resemble in some degree Alister 
.Stella Grey, both in size and colour. We saw 
during the past spring plants some 8 feet or 
9 feet high and only three years old flowering 
freely under glass. The other variety illus¬ 
trated (Gardenia) has as its parents R. Wichu¬ 
riana and Perle des Jardins. The buds of 
Gardenia are bright yellow on the under side, 
and when fully open the flowers are white and 
semi-double Jersey Beauty, also a cross 
between R. Wichuriana and Perle des Jardins, 
has single creamy-white flowers, the buds being 
nearly as large as those of Isabella Sprunt, and 
quite as yellow, 
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have watched it closely this year, when mildew 
has been very rife, and have not detected any 
upon the foliage of Mrs. Geo. Dickson. It is a 
Rose that appears susceptible to sporting, for 
already there exists one kind that has emanated 
in that way—namely, Mrs. Rumsey. If you 
have a scarlet-crimson sport from it, it will 
surely be useful, and you will do well to propa- 

S ate the variety. It is, of course, very late for 
udding, but if you had a few seedling Brier 
stocks, they would “ run ” very well at present. 
Another method would be to insert some buds 
on the underground stem of any Rose-cutting 
you happen to have—Crimson Rambler, or any 
kind of Rose would do. Failing that, put a few 
cuttings in now, making them into lengths of 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Chrysanthemum plants attacked 
by leaf-rust (IF. J. C .).—Your plants are 
evidently suffering from an attack of the minute 
fungus known to Chrysanthemum growers as 
leaf-rust. We foar that your only chance of 
success lies in your picking off all leaves affected 
with the “rust*’ and burning them. It may 
seem hard to sacrifice the appearance of the 
plants by defoliating them as we advise, but 


also advised that all leaves and stems, too, 
should be burnt, this drastic measure being 
quite necessary with plants badly affected. He 
added also that when the glass structure in 
which plants have been housed is empty it 
should be syringed, or rather sprayed, with 
sulphate of iron as a preventive against the 
repetition of the eviL 

Caterpillar in garden (/?. H .).—The 
caterpillar that you enclosed had turned into a 
chrysalis before it reached me, and I am sorry, 


number sent me this year for identification, 
they have been more abundant than usual.— 
G. S. S. 

The Goat moth {Ora.^endale ).—The dead 
caterpillar that you sent was a specimen of the 
caterpillar of the Goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda). 
It would only feed on the wood of various trees, 
and would not attack the roots of plants. When 
full grown these caterpillars aro from 3 inches 
to 4 inches in length. They make long tunnels 
in the wood of the trees that they attack, and 
the entrance to them is generally marked by 
the particles of wood that they eject. They aro 
moBt injurious to any tree that they infest, and 
may be killed by inserting a sharp-pointed wire 
into the hole and stabbing the insect with it. 
If the insect cannot be reached in this way, 
inject paraffin oil into the hole with a email- 
pointed nozzled syringe, and immediately close 
the orifice with a piece of well-kneaded clay, or 
push some tow, soaked in tar or paraffin oil, as 
far up the hole as possible, and then close with 
clay.—G. 8. S. 


FRUIT. 


Rose Gardenia 


herein is your only chaDce of preventing the 

spread of this most dreaded disease. Bordeaux- 
mixture has been advised repeatedly, but this 
has failed to stamp out the disease. At the 
conference on this question held under the 
auspices of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society last autumn, Mr. Massee, who is recog¬ 
nised as a great authority on the diseases of 
plants, suggested that when the fungus is first 
seen, all affected plants should be sprayed with 
a solution of sulphide of potassium and water, 
half-an-ounce of the former being mixed with a 
gallon of the latter. Chemists and others may 
trv and induce you to use sulphate of potassium, 
which is useless for th& purpose. Mrr Massee 
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therefore, that I cannot give you its name. The 

chrysalis is that of a large moth. The cater¬ 
pillar, no doubt, would do injury in a garden to 
the plant on which it feeds, but many of the 
larger moths, though not uncommon, are by no 
means very numerous, so that their caterpillars 
do not do much harm.—G. 8. S. 

The Death’s-head-moth [F. /.).—Your 
box when it reached me contained a chrysalis. 
As you say you found it when digging Potatoes, 
it is no doubt that of the death’s-head-moth 
(Acherontia atropos), one of our largest English 
insects. The caterpillars feed on the foliage of 
Potatoes, but they are never sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to do much harm. To judge from the 


RENEWING VINE BORDER. 

My Vim's have been in the same bed for the post six years, 
and the soil has never been renewed, only a mulching of 
stable-manure put on every autumn, and tills dug in in 
the spring. As the Grapes are not so good in flavour and 
more watery, I fear the bed requires renewing. I scatter 
over the bed once a week during the growing season, about 
2 ozs. to the yard, a mixture in equal parts of guano, and 
slightly increase the quantity when fruit is swelling after 
thinning. I take GO lb. to 80 lb. fruit off them every year 
in a house (lean-to) 20 feet by 10 feet. I cannot get 
maiden soil for renewing the border, but could get plenty 
of garden soil which has been thrown in»u heap 5 feet high 
for twelve months, very old leaf-mould, stable-manure, 
and any sort of artificial manure used by farmers, or 
slaughter-house-manure, either old or fresh, or fresh 
blood. Given these materials, what is the best treatment 
to give it when fruit is all cut ? When cutting the bunch 
I cut the lateral back of the bunch, as it lets in more 
light to the plants underneath, but have been told this is 
wrong. Is it ? I intend to start the Vines earlier next 
year, so as to have fruit ripe at end of July. I suppose 
February 1st will be early enough with 65 degs. of heat at 
night, or would less be better? 1 always put the Vines 
outside the house when bringing in the Chrysanthemums, 
and bring in the Vines about Christmas and then prune 
them, etc. With regard to the border, will it do to take 
off as much of the old soil os I can without disturbing the 
roots, and then put on the new soil, or must I remake 
whole border ? I have been told that it would do to dig a 
trench 0 feet or 7 feet from the stem of Vine and put in a 
good puddle of blood and soil. IIow would this do ? I do 
not like to raise the roots, as I have no experience of this 
sort of work, and fear I mi/ht injure the Vines and lose 
next year's crop. How soon may I do whatever is to be 
done?—R. II. T. 

[A period of six years is but a very short life 
for a Vine border, and if the quality of the soil 
of which it was composed was of the usual 
description—turfy loam—it should not need 
anything now beyond surface renovation. 
Without experience in renewing a Vine border 
you may run the risk of entire failure. The 
indifferent flavour and watery constitution of 
the Grapes are due to over-cropping more than 
a deficiency of border qualities, the amount of 
fruit named being out of proportion to such a 
limited area. There is nothing so prejudicial to 
the flavour in Grapes—or any other fruit, for 
the matter of that—as over-cropping, and loss 
rather than gain follows the practice, wiiether 
it pertain to home-grown or market crops. It 
may be nleasant to look upon a house densely 
furnished with bunches in tneir earlier stages of 
growth, but when the colour, instead of 
becoming jet-black, assumes a foxy hue, then 
the mistake is apparent. The size of berries, 
too, is another point in the Grape grower’s 
enthusiasm. If they are small and common¬ 
place they compare badly with those of full size, 
and the larger the berry the greater is the depth 
of pulp and weight, and more perfect the 
flavour. From these remarks you will observe 
the means of improving your prospects in at least 
one direction. Good Grapes can be grown with 
out maiden soil, and many tons are produced 
annually by market growers without any attempt 
at the orthodox Vine border, bo indispensable to 
the private grower. By all means remove as much 
of the surface of the border as you can without 
disturbing the roots. If you find those of a 
fibrous nature in quantity, vigour can be easily 
imparted by a surface addition of new soil. If, 
on the other hand, those of a thong-like nature 
predominate, then you must carefully search for 
these and cut V-shaped notches here and there 
on the upper sides to encourage new roots of a 
uriginaflrmTi 
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fibrous nature to iorni. To dig a trench and put 
therein a puddle of blood and soil would entirely 
defeat the object you have in view. Putting in 
raw materials, such as blood, and dead bodies of 
horses, cows, etc., to Vine borders was a custom 
of olden times, and one certainly that displayed 
an entire absence of cultural knowledge Blood, 
properly prepared and mixed with other ingre¬ 
dients, forms an excellent manure for Vines, but 
to put this on in a raw state tends to poison the 
soil, and, instead of encouraging healthy root 
formation, helps to destroy them. 

We presume your border to lie an out¬ 
side one, and raised somewhat above the sur¬ 
rounding levels. If this is so, surface reuova- 
tion can be carried out at once, doing the work 
pitce-meal, so that there is not a quantity of 
roots exposed to the air and sun at one time. 
Lime, preferably that obtained from old 
buildings, is excellent for Vine borders; so is 
burnt earth, say a barrowful of each to eight 
barrowloads of soil. Some half-decayed cow or 
horse-manure may be added, also a small quan¬ 
tity of leaf-soil, mixing all together before 
spreading it. In doing this, lay as many of the 
fibrous roots as possible in the new‘soil. It is 
possible for the Vines to obtain immediate bene¬ 
fit of this treatment in the formation of autumn 
roots. It does no harm to cut the lateral in the 
bunch, provided there are tome leaves left for 
strengthening the basal buds. Severe and early 
shortening of the laterals is not desirable, but 
at the time when you put 
in your Chrysanthemums 
no harm would follow 
partial pruning. To ob¬ 
tain ripe Grapes at the 
end of July, February 1 
would be a very good time 
to start the Vines, but a 
temperature of 45 degs. 
at night would be sutfi 
cient to commence with, 
increasing this weekly 
with a gradual and steady 
rise. Do not attempt to 
bury in the border manure 
which has served as a 
winter mulch, as this de¬ 
stroys the surface roots ; 
but rather encourage 
them by the removal of 
stale manure, and apply 
a light coat of fresh in 
its place. Pure ground 
bone-meal used in con 
junction with a mixture 
of horse and cow-manure 
we have seen work won 
ders in raising active 
surface - feeding roots. 

Farmers' field manures 
(artificial) are not as a 
rule good Vine manures : 
a little investment in a 

suitable kind would be letter than trusting to 
that which may do a little good, and is just as 
likely to do a great deal of harm | 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A seedling Nectarine.— I am sending you a fruit 
of a Nectarine which was picked off a tree raised from a 
stone planted four years ago. The tree is about 0 feet 
high, and has been left to run its own way. This xear it 
flowered and bore about two dozen fruits. The one en¬ 
closed is one of the beat of the fruit. I do not know the 
I variety the stone was taken from.—F. Gay, Uenbury , 

1 Bristol. 

(A very good fruit, juicy and of fine flavour. It very 
resembles the Elruge, but we should like to see it another 
season.—E d ) 

Scale or woolly aphis on Apple- 
trees ( J . O. N .).—It is not usual for the 
mealy-bug (Coccus adonidum) to infest outdoor 
trees, but it is a terrible pest in heated houses. 
But is what you describe as mealy-bug really 
that or American blight, or the woolly aphis, 
which is coated with a cottony white substance ? 
That affects Apple-trees constantly, and once it 
gets hold is hard to kill. If, as we assume, it is 
this latter insect, your first course should be to 
make up a bucketful of solution of soft-soap 
1 lb., washing soda ^ lb., and 4 lb. of paraffin- 
soap or paste, and with this as hot as possible 
well wash out the insects from the branches, 
using a hard brush. Then, a week later, repeat 
the washing, but this time add, instead of 
paraffin paste, \ pint of paraffin. First mix 
that with dry clay, then put it into the soap 
solution whilst warm, and with a syringe work 
the liquid up and down until it becomes all of a 
froth. That makes it into paraffin emulsion. 
Should there be still left on the trees evidences 


WILLIAMS’ BON CHRETIEN PEAK. 
This retains its popularity in spite of all newer 
varieties ; in fact, while it is in season there is 
very little demand for any other kind. This 
year the crop has been very heavy and prices 
have been low. One of the chief causes of the 
glut in this variety is the enormous quantities 
that are sent from France. Fruiterers prefer 
the imported boxes because the fruits are 
graded into different sizes, and come to hand 
just fit for use. Unfortunately, they are of 
very brief duration, for if not sold within a 
week a large proportion goes rotten. In the 
south of England the fruits come to great per¬ 
fection on standard or bush trees, and excep¬ 
tionally fine fruits are grown on espaliers. I 
find it best to have some on Crab stocks and 
some on Pear-stocks, for trees on the Crab fruit 
more quickly, make much less wood, and ripen 
their fruit several days earlier, thus helping to 
prolong the season, which is far too short. I 
do not know if there is more than one variety 
of Bon Chretien, but I have trees that bear very 
much finer fruit than others, although growing 
side by side and treated the same in every way. 
Those who increase their stock by grafting 
should be careful to take the grafts from trees 
that produce fine fnjjts. J. (Gotpo -t. 
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of the woolly aphis, then, before the trees flower, 
spray or gently syringe them over with a solu 
tion of 1 lb. of caustic soda, well powdered, and 
I lb. of commercial potash, obtainable from 
chemists. Dissolve these in 1:2 gallons of hot 
water. This latter dressing is wonderfully 
helpful in cleansing trees of all sorts of insects 
and Moss, but it must be applied in the winter 
when the trees are dormant. It is not improb¬ 
able that your trees also need feeding, and were 
some of the top soil about them wheeled away 
and fresh soil with some manure put into its 
place no doubt great good would result. If 
you are not satisfied that your insects are the 
woolly aphis, please to send some along in a 
small tin box for inspection. 

Apples falling.— I ha<l a very fine crop of Apples 
this year, but they have nearly all fallen before they were 
full grown, and are eaten by a small caterpillar, probably 
the larva of the Codlin-moth. Can you tell me what I can 
do to stop this, and at what time of year I ought to attack 
the creatures? I saw a number of empty chrysalides this 
spring projecting from cracks in the bark.— G. 

[Complaints of falling Apples long before 
really ripe owing to the attacks of maggots 
have been abundant this year. It may have 
been in some cases useful as thinning the fruits 
where the crop was heavy, but still it means 
great abundance of Codlin-moth larvae, which 
will doubtless produce a big progeny to do 
further harm next year. It is most unfortunate 
that so few persons who see Apples thus lying 
beneath the trees do not at once gather them 
up before the maggots escape, although it is 


certain they do so sometimes before the Apple 
falls. So soon as these maggots reach the 
ground they find their way to the tree stems 
and proceed to climb them, and finding stone 
crack or crevice in the bark, spin a web or 
cocoon, become a chrysalis, remaining so until 
late in the spring. It is advised that if soft 
hay-bands be wound round tree stems a couple 
of feet or so from the ground, putting them 
on in July, these bands wound round the 
stems close together several times will become 
the homes of the chrysalides, and thus when the) 
are removed and burnt, being replaced whilst 
Apples are falling by others, great quantities 
will be destroyed. The chrysalides burst out as 
moths in June, male and female. The latter 
deposits one egg only in the snuff or flower end 
of the Apple, and when that hatches creates a 
maggot which eats its way into the Apple, thus 
causing it, later, to fall early. Make up a mix 
ture of fresh lime, soot, soft-soap, and clay, and 
with this in the winter thickly wash over 
every stem and branch ; also gently syringe in 
winter with a solution of 1 lb. of caustic soda, 
1 lb. of commercial potash, dissolved in 15 gal 
Ions of boiling water. ] 

Peaches In greenhouse racing ea9t.-i h»\r 
a lean-to greenhouse, about 20 feet long, faring east 
Will you tell me whether you think I could grow Pearhe-. 
in it; if so, a little about management ? I am afraid it 
would not get sun enough. Please advise me.— Axxion. 

[You need have no apprehension about your 
success in growing Peaches in a house facing 
east, because we have seen them on such an 
aspect growing and fruiting quite as well as on 
a south or west one ; indeed, we should prefer 
an east aspect to a west one, because in the 
former the trees get the early morning sun, while 
the latter have the afternoon and evening sun 
You do not say what the width of your nouse 
is, so we cannot advise you whether you can 
have trees both on the back waLl and on the wire 
trellis a9 well. If your wall iB from 12 feet to 
14 feet high, and your house the same width, 
or slightly less, you could have two sets of trees 
For a length of 20 feet, two trees will be ample 
to furnish either the wall or front trellis 
Procure trained trees from the nursery in 
November, and plant about 5 feet from the en<b 
of the house. Amsden June, Hale'9 Early, 
Groese Mignonne, and Belleg&rde Peaches aie 
good for a successional crop. If you prefer two 
Nectarines, Lord Napier and Pine-Apple may 
be substituted for Hale’s Early or Grosse 
Mignonne Peaches, but as you mention Peaches 
only we presume you wish to grow these. You 
cannot have a better assortment than the four 
named, and they each follow one another in the 
time of ripening. If your soil is of good average 
quality mix with it some lime—old or fresh, but 
preferably that from old buildings—some burnt 
refuse, and a little leaf-mould. Dig up the 
border deeply and well mix these ingredients 
with it, and in planting tread the soil firmly 
round the roots. If you have no experience in 
the pruning of such trees you would do well to 
consult a gardener on the spot, as much depends 
on a good start. Allow the trees to start 
naturally into growth, and do not retain more 
shoots than can be conveniently trained in, but 
remove all others when they have grown 2 inches 
in length. If you have good and well rooted 
trees from a local nursery, and plant them 
before the roots get dry, you may secure a few 
fruits the next year.] 


Nicoticide. — We recently received a 
sample bottle of this new vaporiser, and having 
subjected it to a variety of tests, have nc hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing it the most efficacious we 
have tried. Its effect on all insect life is well- 
nigh magical, which we attribute to its quick 
and rapid vaporising properties. This latter is 
mainly due to the nearer proximity to the 
flame, yet quite safe owing to the size and the 
general construction of the cup containing the 
liquid. The rapid and quick action on all insect 
life allows no time for the escape of the pest, 
which in not a few of those more slow in action 
is the case, numbers of the pests secreting them¬ 
selves on first feeling the action of the fumes. 
With “Nicoticide” this is impossible, the 
whole host being overcome forthwith. In this 
way this useful and safe ardcle is rendered not 
only valuable but distinctly economical. >' e 
were not only surprised but distinctly pleased 
with the results. It is perfectly harmless to 
even tender foliage. 
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Conservatory. —Fire-heat must be used 
as sparingly as possible. Up to the time of 
writing fire-heat has been unnecessary, but 
with a change of weather will come damp and 
decay in a perfectly cold house, and to have 
flowers in good condition a temperature of 
50 degs. at night will be required. A large part 
of the Bhow from this onwards for the next three 
months will in most places be Chrysao them urns, 
and a damp atmosphere will make short work 
of the large blooms. Hence the necessity for 
care in watering not to spill more water in doing 
the work than can be avoided, and to ventilate 
the house as thoroughly as possible. This does 
not mean that strong currents are to rush 
through the house, but the ventilators are to be 
go managed that a buoyant atmosphere is main¬ 
tained both night and day. It is in damp 
weather that a little warmth in the pipes comes 
in so useful. Soot-water is a useful and cheap 
stimulant for many plants, especially Camellias, 
Azaleas, and Luculia gratissima. Tuberous 
Begonias are now for the most part past their 
best and should be gradually ripened off in a 
cool-house or pit. They will be the less missed 
because many beautiful fibrous-rooted Begonias 
which flower naturally in winter are coming into 
bloom. There are several really good things 
among the old varieties for flowering in a tem- 
rature of <50 degs. or so. Begonia insignia and 
fuchsioides are very useful, though somewhat 
in the background at present. Scarlet Salvias 
are coming in and will act as a foil to the paler- 
coloured Chrysanthemums. Very large bushes 
can be obtained by planting out in June, and 
they lift well. The same remark applies to 
another useful plant, the Eupatorium, which 
flowers well in a cool-house in winter, and if the 
plants are pruned back rather hard after flower¬ 
ing and planted out they will form immense 
bushes covered with flowers. The early sown 
Mignonette will be coming into flower, and 
though it makes no great show, its presence will 
be appreciated. Plumbago capensis is still to 
the fore in many houses, ana Abutilons are 
showy as bushes in the border. 

The unheated greenhouse.— Chrys¬ 
anthemums will make a good Bhow for a long 
time in au unheated house where the plants 
have beeD naturally grown. The large, highly- 
fed blooms will be liable to damp, but the 
smaller flowers will keep well wnen freely 
ventilated and the water pot used carefully. 
Tea and other Roses should always form part of 
the furniture of a cold-house, as a few blooms 
may be had even in winter. Some of the late- 
flowering Starworts are lovely in pots under 
glass and are easily grown. Two or three of 
the lovely bright-coloured Cactus Dahlias in 
pots will be charming in the cold-house for 
some time. They will be grown outside during 
summer and moved inside at the approach of 
frost. Then, later, any Christmas Roses in tubs 
or large pots will make a brave show’, aud the 
hardy Primroses will be a special feature, and 
bulbs of many kinds can be grown without heat. 
Something also may be done with hardy annuals, 
and there is plenty of coloured-leaved plants 
from Japan and elsewhere that want a little 
protection to show them at their best. The 
owner of a glass house, even without the trouble 
and expense of a tire, need not envy those who 
have heated structures and the never-ending 
worries of lamps and fires. 

Winter Cucumbers.— These will want 
all the robustness wo can Btoro up in the plants 
now before the winter is over. Firm, hardy 
growths, produced in a light structure, with the 
roots in rather firm compost, chiefly of turfy 
loam, which must be free from wire or 
eelworms, will bear freely through the winter. 
Let the plants reach nearly to the top of the 
house before stopping, and afterwards pinch 
every Bhoot one leaf beyond the fruit as Boon as 
the leaf is formed, ana if too many Bhoots are 
produced rub or pinch some of the buds off in 
the early stages of growth. Oveicrowding of 
ehoots or foliage must be avoided if the plants 
are to do good work. All deformed fruits 
should be removed when young and the fruits 
left Bhould be cut before they get old. There 
are two courses open for the cultivator to 
follow, and he will doubtless be guided by his 
circumstances. If quick results are required, 
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regardless of a long or constant supply, the 
plants may be rushed on with a high tempera¬ 
ture, without ventilation, but if a regular, 
steady supply is wanted, a slightly low’er tem¬ 
perature, with ventilation on warm, sunny 
days, will be helpful. In all cases light top- 
dressings of healthy, sweet soil should be given 
often, and the necessary moisture must be 
present both at the roots and in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Late Peaches.— Many late Peaches under 
glass are injured in flavour by watering too 
freely when the fruits are ripening and by keep¬ 
ing tne house too close. It may be necessary to 
use a little fire-heat to ripen the wood, though 
after such a summer this is not likely. As 
soon os the Peaches are gathered syringe or hose 
the trees and thoroughly moisten the roots. 

Window gardening. —Now that fires 
are lighted again dust will settle on the leaves, 
and the syringe must be used more frequently. 
Window-boxes getting shabby may be replen¬ 
ished with late Asters or Veronicas. Pernettyas 
with berries are very bright now. 

Outdoor garden. —New beds and borders 
for hardy plants should be thoroughly prepared 
and manured. To plant in shallow, badly pre¬ 
pared land is sure to lead to disappointment, 
and manure should be used freely. For dry, 
hot soil use cow or pig-manure, and work it m 
from 12 inches to 18 inches deep, breaking up 
the land at least 2 feet deep. The sooner this 
work is done the better, ana plant, if the land 
has beon worked into suitable condition, to¬ 
wards the end of October, or else wait till 
spring. Unless the land iB in good working 
condition, I would rather wait till spring, as it 
is very important that the plants find the soil 
in good condition for immediate rooting the 
moment they are planted therein. Some things 
require to be transplanted every three or four 
years, others dislike being removed ; therefore 
it is necessary to study each family to be able 
to treat each correctly. The ground is too dry 
yet to move anything, and though the end of 
September is a good time to transplant ever¬ 
greens of all kinds, we must wait for rain unless 
water can be lavishly used. The Starworts are 
lovely now aud stand the drought well, and the 
perennial Sunflower Miss Mellish is 6 feet high 
and just beginning to flower. Though it has 
not had a drop of water, its growth has been 
unchecked : in fact, all the Sunflowers are dry- 
weather plants. Sedum speotabile is showy 
now. Tender plants in borders should be lifted 
and placed in safety before frost comes. 

Fruit garden. —Do nob be ill a hurry to 
gather late Apples and Pears. If taken off the 
trees too soon they will shrivel and be useless. 
There is never likely to be a glut of Coe's Golden 
Drop Plums. In some districts this Plum 
requires a wall, but in favourable situations it 
bears well both as a pyramid aud also as a 
standard. As a late dessert Plum it has no 
equal, and will keep in condition some time 
after it is ripe in a cool, dry fruit-room. In dry 
soils Strawberries have suffered from drought, 
aud this must act prejudicially upon the next 
year's crop. {Something may be done now to 
make good the deficiency with rich mulchings 
and a heavy soaking of water unless w r e have a 
heavy fall of rain. Both old and new planta¬ 
tions require more support. Some Pears and 
Apples on well nourished trees aro very fine, 
but, as a rule, the fruits will be small this 
season. The crop is too heavy for the fruit to 
be fine. In spito of the drought there are still 
some trees which havo mado wood too freely, 
and this is usually aggravated by drought, which 
compels the trees to strike down deeper to 
obtain moisture. The only remedy is root- 
pruning, which should have attention now. 
Fig-trees, where the roots have been under 
control, have borne good crops of excellent fruit. 
Fig-trees not bearing should have the roots 
lifted. 

Vegetable garden —The reason has been 
favourable for the destruction of weeds, and 
where the hoe has been used freely the crops 
a’R looking well. Thero is nothing like a loose 
surface, frequently stirred, to keep the plants 
growing freely in a dry season. A mulch of 
manure has been the salvation of late Peas in 
a dry garden. Autocrat has proved itself a valu¬ 
able Pea for a dry season, for either midseason 
or late u?e, and will probably be more planted 


next season. Salt has proved a valuable 
dressing for dry, porous soils. A pound to the 
square yard, scattered over the surface, and 
either forked in or not, will make its presence 
felt, and an ounce to a 3-gallon can of water is a 
useful stimulant to Musnroom-beds, especially 
when they have been in bearing some time. 
This is a good season for making up Mushroom* 
beds either indoors or outside. OutBide beds 
must be sheltered from heavy rains and by 
coverings of dry litter. Cabbages and Lettuces 
may still be planted. Celery before earthing up 
must have tne roots thoroughly moistened, or 
the hearts may bolt and the leaf stems be 
hollow’. Garden rubbish should be dealt with 
promptly by passing it through the fire, or by 
mixing it with lime and working it into com¬ 
post. Sometimes when trenching is going on it 
can be turned to profitable account by burying 
it in the trenches. Pea-sticks, if taken care ol, 
will last two years. The old sticks come in for 
|earlyPea8. E. Hobday. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary 

October Sth .—Cucumbers in houses are gone 
over frequently to pinch and tie in young 
shoots. The Vines m early houses have bad 
the bearing shoots shortened back to four or 
five eyes; the final pruning will be given 
shortly. Vines in pots intended for forcing are 
standing outside with the rods nailed against a 
wall; the roots are not permitted to get dust 
dry. Arum Lilies have been placed in a light, 
airy house: the strongest plants will have 
warmth shortly to flower for Christmas. 

October nth .—Potted up all the tricolor 
aud other variegated Geraniums which are re¬ 
quired for stock. We are rather partial to 
mixtures of these and blue or mauve Violas. 
The beds now will be filled with bulbs and 
hardy annuals that w r ere sown for the purpose, 
and which transplant well. All spare frames 
have been filled with Violets, chiefly the long- 
stalked, single-flowered kinds for bunching. 
The lights will be kept off for the present, and 
ventilation given at all timeB when the weather 
is favourable. A freshly stirred soil is bene¬ 
ficial. 

October lOth.— Planted a lot of Rose cuttings 
in a specially prepared bed of loam in a shady 
position. All Chrysanthemums, except the 
latest kinds for flowering at Christmas, are now 
inBide with the lights open night and day except 
when raining. Liquid-manure in a weak state 
is given twice a week, sulphate of ammonia 
being given occasionally, with other artificials 
for a change. A light shade is placed over 
expanding flowers when the sun is bright. 
Pruned Roses in cool-house ; we have been cut- 
[ ting beautiful blooms of Climbing Niphetos and 
others. 

October JJtk. —Moved Cyclamens, Primulas, 
and Cinerarias from cold pit to house; no 
fire will be used just at present if it can be 
avoided, but things will not be permitted to 
suffer from damp. We have just finished over¬ 
hauling heating apparatus and putting in a new 
boiler to one eet of houses, with a view to 
economise fuel. Tomatoes from cool-houses 
have all been gathered and laid on mats under 
glass to ripen. Houses are wanted now for 
other purposes. The Tomato season under glass 
has been fairly good, and Cucumbers have done 
wonderfully well. 

October 12th. —Root pruned several Apple and 
Pear-trees that were making rather too much 
wood and disinclined to bear. We usually lift 
young trees after they have been planted four 
years or so, and replant, laying out the roots in 
the best position to be near the surface within 
reach of the necessary top-dreBsing. The spade 
is never used over the roots of fruit-trees. A 
little earth has been drawn up to the rows of 
Lttks. Several soakings of liquid-manure have 
been given at suitable intervals. Put in more 
cuttings of Pansies and Violas. 

October 13th .—Removed a lot of Tuberoses 
from cold-frames to warm quarters to open 
blossoms. We have several hundreds in 5-inch 
pots that will be brought on in succession as 
required. These were started outside, as we 
want them late. Thinned the buds of Chrys¬ 
anthemums grown from cuttings. They will 
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not be thinned overmuch, as the rage for large 
blooms for vases is dying out. Placed stock of 
cuttings of bedding plants on shelves in cool 
houses. The rearrangement of the conservatory 
is a weekly affair now, the plants in bloom being 
moved from other houses as required. 

BIRDS. 

Canaries not singing {Xantho).— The 
fact of your birds being kept in the same room, 
and, presumably, within sight of each other, 
would quite account for their not singing. We 
should advise you to either remove one of them 
to another room, or use some means to prevent 
them seeing one another. The only other thing 
that might cause them to refuse to use their 
vocal powers is obesity. Possibly the hard- 
boiled egg and the Hart/ Mountain Food ” 
have caused your birds to become over-fat. If 
this is the case, which may be known by an 
unusually sleek and plump appearance, short¬ 
ness of breath, and a disinclination to move 
about, you should put them upon spare and 
simple diet for a time, and encourage them to 
take plenty of exercise.—S. S. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Exclusion of light from garden by a 
neighbour’s building.— A and B own adjoining 
houses and gardens, and B intends to build a warehouse 
the full length of bis garden, and as it will be on the south 
side of A's garden it will completely exclude the sun for 
three or four months of the year. What remedy has A ?— 
O. O. E. 

[A has no remedy. If the warehouse interfered with 
the access of light to any ancient windows, A could have 
the erection of the building restrained by injunction, but 
he has no remedy for the exclusion of light and heat from 
the garden.—K. C. T. ] 

Right to water.—I occupy a house and garden, 
and the only water supply we have is obtained from a 
ditch on the opposite side* of the road. There are stone 
steps leading into the ditch, placed there for the purpose 
of obtaining water for this house forty years ago. We 
have been here thirteen years and have always used this 
water. Can the farmer who owns the land adjoining the 
ditch prevent us taking the water? Of course he owns 
the ditch, but can he interfere with the stone stepe ?— 
T. H. S. 

[The right to water is gained by twenty years' user, and 
as you and your predecessors in occupation have taken 
water from the ditch for forty years, the owner of the 
ditch cannot prevent you from continuing to take water; 
neither can he interfere with the steps your predecessors 
put down.—K. C. T.] 

Workmen’s Compensation Aot — a gar¬ 
dener’s Claim.— I have been regularly employed as a 
gardener since June, 1899, and in February last I injured 
my left elbow, and, after being treated by two doctors, I 
have been for eight weeks an outpatient of a hospital, and 
I have now to enter the hospital to undergo an operation 
to my arm. As I cannot do bis work, my employer has 
filled my situation. Can I claim compensation, and, if so, 
how?— Spring Orovk. 

[You cannot claim compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, as, so far as gardeners are concerned, 
their occupation will not be within the Act until the first 
of July next. Whether you have any claim under the 
Employers' Liability Act is more than I can say, but if you 
will write again and state how the injury was occasioned 
further advice will be given.—K. C. T.] 

Trespass by telephone company.— A and B 
own adjoining houses and gardens, and during A’s 
absence from home B erected a tall telephone pole close to 
A's garden wall, and the telephone company put up 
10 wires, which piss over A's house and garden. Can A 
compel the removal of the wires ?—O. O. E. 

[If the pole is erected on B’s land the erection 
is lawful, but if the telephone company who 
have placed the wires in position have no 
Parliamentary powers, they may be compelled 
to remove the wires, as they will have com¬ 
mitted a trespass. A should enquire of the 
company as to the circumstances under which 
they put up the wires. They may be autho¬ 
rised by statute, and if they are will soon 
inform him that such is the case.—K. C. T.] 

Master and apprentice—fine for absence. 

—My son is an apprentice in an iron foundry, and he 
receives a weekly wage of 9s. Last Thursday he absented 
himself without leave, and his master stopped a day’s pay 
(Is. (3d.), and also deducted 5s. as a fine for absence, paying 
him 2s. fid. for the five days instead of 7s. fid. Had the 
master the legal right to do this ?—F. W. 

[The master had no right to make any 
deduction by way of fine unless a contract as to 
fines for such absences had been specially made 
and signed by your son, or that, in the alter¬ 
native, notice of the contract and of its terms 
was posted in such place or places as the work¬ 
men, apprentices, etc,, affected thereby, could 
readily read it and copy it. In the absence of 
such a contract the deduction was illegal, and 
your son may take proceedings under the 
Employers’ ami Workmen’s Act, 187a. The 
justices have jurisdiction as the trade is one 


which is within the Act, and the matter is a 
dispute within the meaning of the Act. It is 
presumed that the premium paid did not 
exceed £25.— K. C. T.] 

Groom-gardener’s notice—right to livery. 
—My groom-gardener has been with me three years, and 
now talks of leaving. I pay him once a month a cheque 
for four weeks’ wages, at 19s. a week llow much notice 
must be given by either side to determine the contract ? 
He has worn his present livery three times. To whom 
does it belong ?—A. S. D. 

[It is very doubtful whether a week’s notice 
or a month’s notice is required ; but, having 
regard to the wearing of livery, I think the man 
is a domestic servant, and a month’s notice is 
necessary to determine the contract. If there 
has been no express stipulation to the contrary, 
the suit of livery belongs to you and must be 
left by the servant when his service ends.— 
K. C. T ] 

The fencing question.—I rent an orchard which 
adjoins land on which a farmer keeps cows; the boundary 
fence belongs to me, and is of Thorn, and good. The 
fanner’s cows break through the hedge and damage my 
Apple-trees. Must he keep his cows out, and can I obtain 
compensation from him for the damage, or must I repair 
the fence ?—F. H. S. 

[You say the fence is good, but it evidently is 
not good, or the cows would not break through. 
The general rule of law is that every person 
must keep his own stock from straying, unless 
he can show that his neighbour is bound to 
keep up a fence for his benefit. Nothing in 
your statement shows that you are under an 
obligation to fence against your neighbour’s 
stock, but you may be under such all the same. 
Your best course is to enquire of your landlord 
whether you are under such an obligation—he 
will be pretty certain to know. If the fence 
has been maintained many years by yourself 
and your predecessors, and there has never been 
any stock in the orchard, and so the fence has 
not been maintained for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing stock from getting out of the orchard, you 
are probably bound to fence for the benefit of 
your neighbour and so cannot claim damages 
from him.—K. C. T.] 

Footway under public footpath.—I have two 
gardens separated by a public footpath. I want to connect 
these by an underground passage 5 feet wide. The path 
is an old nght-of-way across fields which have been 
enclosed and cut up for building. The two gardens have 
frontages of some SO feet opposite to each other along this 
path. The estate of which they were part was cut up and 
sold some 12 or 14 years ago, and the vendor has been 
dead several years. What I want to know is: 1, Have 
the local (urban) authorities the power either to give me 
permission to make the tunnel or to prevent me From so 
doing? How far would their control extend below the 
surface ? 2, Have I any presumptive right to the ground 
under the path, on account of the frontages to it ? The 
land on either side was originally part of the same field. 
3, Would it be needful to obtain permission from the repre¬ 
sentatives of the last owner of the undivided estate ? 4, 
Failing to trace the right person, what would be the risk 
of proceeding without permission ? 5, How long would it 
take to "secure” the right of passage way, if risked? 
The pathway is kept in order by the local authorities, so 
ma^be presumed to have been " taken over ” by them.— 

[In reply to (2), ifc appears from the sketch 
plan sent that the footpath runs between the 
two gardens, and that the gardens and the foot¬ 
path originally formed part of the same field. 
Until the contrary is proved, the presumption 
is that you, as owner of the land on each side of 
the path, are also owner of the soil of so much 
of the path as is bounded on both sides by the 
gardens you own. (1) The urban council do 
not own the soil of the way, unless it can be 
proved to have been acquired by them. Their 
rights are confined to the surface only, or at 
most to so much of the under soil as is neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of the path. They cannot 
prevent you from making the tunnel, and no 
permission from them is necessary. It will, 
however, be wise for you to inform the council 
what you propose to ao and how you propose to 
do it, stating that you will take care not to let 
down the path or in any way interfere with 
the comfort of the public or with the right-of- 
way. (3) No ; unless the conveyance shows that 
he has reserved to himself the soil of the 
path, which is most unlikely. (4) There would 
do no risk, (o) If the soil does not belong to 
you, you would acquire a right as against the 
owner in twelve years.—K. C. T.] 


Now Ready. 6th Edition, doth , Is 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving full and comvrehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
deecriptione in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental/lowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 87, Southampton- 
s/brstt. Strand, London, W.C. 
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OORRBSPONDBNOB. 

Questions.—Queries smd answers are Inserted in 

SAKonruia free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and oondsely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 87, Southamptonstreet, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date queries emmet 
always be replied to in the issue imm e d iate ly foBowmg 
the receipt of their communication. 

PLANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Side shoots from Gladioli (M. H. Jlf.).—As far as 
we know, no other variety of Gladiolus sends out side 
shoots to the same extent as some individuals of the 
Childsi race, though Gladiolus cardinalis does so at times 
to a limited extent. 

Bulrushes (3f. A).—You may at least try to do so. 
and if you secure strong roots at planting time, which had 
best be done in February rather than now, you may get a 
certain amount of success. In this space, however, we 
fear your chief difficulty will be to keep up a sufficient 
supply of moisture. For this reason you should at least 
leave a space of 3 inches available for water when placing 
in the soil, which latter Bhould be of a heavy or clayey 
nature. 

Polyanthus and Auriculas (M. if. Yates).— 
You may plant the above at any time when the boxes are 
now vacant. As you have a preference for a greater 
number of the Polyanthus, you had best plant these first 
at about fi inches apart. You can then dispose of the 
Auriculas to suit your own desire. Any good garden soil, 
fairly well enriched with manure, and some sharp sand 
added, will grow these plants. They will, however, need 
water frequently if the boxes are so placed that they do 
not get the rainfall. 

Lawn Grass dressing (if. C.).— You should be 
able to obtain basic slag from any artificial manure mer¬ 
chant in some of the northern towns. As to quantity to 
be applied, we advise about 3 lb. per rod, and for ) acre 
that would mean 300 lb., or, roughly, a little over 3 ewL 
Apply it so soon as you get it, strewing it on evenly. A 
very liberal dressing of soot may also lie given at any time 
during the winter or in showery weather. It will aoon 
wash in. You will do well to add a dressing of 2 lb. per 
rod, or a total of 240 lb., of sulphate of ammonia to the 
lawn early in April next. 

Phloxes In shady places (Galgorm).— The chief 
requirements of these are moisture and a deep and very 
rich soil; but no enriching of the soil c&n take the place 
of moisture in these plants, and it is more than likely that 
the shade will be of the greatest help. The only thing is a 
little later flowering; but at the time of flowering of these 
plants plenty of light is everywhere available, and we 
would not hesitate a moment. Avoid a position too near 
to the house, wheire a probably existing cellar or under¬ 
ground room may afford a too rapid drainage, and there¬ 
fore too dry, for these plants. But this may be overcome 
by liberal supplies of water at the right time. 

Border In front of shrubs (West Worthing).— 
Azaleas of the mollis section and dwarf Rhododendrooe 
are both good but rather doubtful subjects on a clay soil. 
Would not Roses or hardy perennials suit your purpose, of 
both as a mixed arrangement ? There is plenty of good 
hardy plants flowering away for months—Pansies, Inses, 
Pyrethrums, Phloxes—that make a fine display, ana 
which may be extended into autumn if need be. If you 
will state the size of your border and whether these hardy 
things are likely to suit you, we will give you an assort¬ 
ment that will provide a successions! flowering or one for 
a more fixed period, as you wish. 

M&rech&l Nlel with lateral growths (Ger¬ 
trude). — You were rather premature in bending the 
shoot. What we intended to convey was that you should 
do this early in the new'year, instead of cutting away the 
growth. The bending is sure to accelerate the buds in 
starting into growth. But your plant is not likely to grow 
much more now this season, therefore you will do well to 
allow' it to remain where it is. If the small lateral growths 
are "pinched" now, they will ripen all the better, and 
you should reap the benefit in more handsome flowers. 
At pruning time cut back the lateral growths to some two 
or three buds or eyes from the main branch. 

Border under Poplars (West Worthing).—Tbe 
roots of these are about the most hungry of all trees, and 
it is difficult, particularly if the trees are large and of long 
standing, to get much to grow under or even near them. 
Indeed, the success largely depends on the amount of 
.attention that can be given to watering and such like, and 
then we are not very sure as to results. Try some of the 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) in large clumps, some 
Iris of the germanica section, Sunflowers, the early 
Michaelmas Daisies, Heleniura pumilum, Tritomas, Rod- 
beckias of sorts, Everlasting Peas, Crown Imperials, Hya- 
cintbus candicans, etc. By deep digging, cutting away 
all the roots you come across, heavy manuring, and liter¬ 
ally soaking with water, more could be accomplished. 

Chrysanthemum Souvenir de Petite 
Almee (E. D. F.).—I he top of the shoot of this Chrys¬ 
anthemum which you send us shows distinctly a " crown ”• 
bud, which had formed before the development of the two 
shoots which have been allow*ed to grow on. The 
"crown"-bud just referred to should have been retained, 
and the two shoots which now surround it should have 
been pinched out at the same time. This would then have 
left the bud quite alone at the apex of the shoot, and the 
bud w’ould then have been retained. The only thing you 
can now do with your plants is to retain the next senes of 
buds which develop on the plants, but this will give vou 
quite a late display. As you topped your plants when 
they were 10 inches high, and again in June, you should 
have retained the first buds developing on the plants 
after the latter topping; this is quite late enough lor your 
purpose. Fortunately the plants of Souvenir de Petite 
Aim6e take kindly to a late bud selection.— K- G. 
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M&rechal Nlel not thriving U- M. 0.).- Do 
not prune your plant now; indeed, it will be as well to 
leave it alone, as far as pruning is concerned, until it 
■hows signs of improvement. This Rose when grown in a 
warm-house is best pruned immediately after flowering in 
April or May. You may give the plant a little new soil 
now. If it be planted out, remove some of the old soil 
around the roots, taking care not to go too close to them, 
and replace with good fibrous loam 2 parts and cow-manure 
1 part. Should the plant be in a pot, turn it out and 
repot into pot of same size or a little larger. Make soil 
firm, using for the repotting the same compost as advised 
above. Keep the Geranium and Marguerite cuttings in 
frame or house away from the frost, but otherwise as cool 
and dry as you can, then about February pot off and grow 
on in warm-house on a shelf near the glass. You will 
obtain much finer plants by so doing. 

Growing India-rubber-plants (Queen Mob).— 
The propagation of the India-rubber-plant is not readily 
carried out by the amateur, a propagating-case with 
bottom-heat being necessary in order to ensure success. 
The usual method of increase is by means of cuttings, 
which in the case of the point of the shoot should be from 
4 inches to 6 inches long, while the rest of the stem that 
is still green and furnished with fresh leaves may be cut up 
into lengths, leaving an eye and a leaf to each. These 
should lie put singly into small pots filled with a compost 
of equal parts of loam, peat, and silver sand, and plunged 
in a close propagating-case in a bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 
80 degs. In nurseries old plants are kept to furnish a 
supply of cuttings, and as these are frequently cut back 
they push out shoots of only medium vigour. These strike 
root more readily than the very strong ones, a remark 
that applies to the propagation of plants in general. 
While cuttings need soil in the proportions above given, 
established plants will require a mixture of equal parts of 
loam or leaf-mould (or peat), with a little sana. 

Seeding a lawn (A. 3f. B ).—We should have pre¬ 
ferred, had the ground been fully prepared, to sow seed 
of lawn Grass early in October. Still, the season may 
remain open and be favourable for growth in the middle 
of October. But even if the Grass should fail or be killed 
during the winter, you will still be able to sow next April. 
Sowing, however, so late as the middle of October renders 
it needful for you to sow rather thicker than in the spring, 
when germination is more rapid. You should, when you 
apply for the lawn Grass seed, tell the seedsman the 
character of your soil and as nearly as you can the area of 
your lawn. He will be the best judge as to the mixture 
and quantity. If any Clover be added it should be in very 
small proportion. Have the ground very level and fine on 
the surface. Sow evenly, well rake the seed in, roll it 
well, ani take care to keep off birds, as these do great 
mischief. 

Gloxinias not blooming (W. F. II.). — While 
Gloxinias will in the south of England flow er by the end 
of July without fire-heat, in northern localities, such as 
yours, they need a little more assistance Undoubtedly 
the reason of yours being so late in flowering is the want 
of just a little fire-heat, for though we have nad spells of 
inordinately hot weather, there have been cold ana damp 
periods, which would greatly retard the development of 
your Gloxinias. In the case of plants that need a little 
additional heat during the summer, a good deal of assist¬ 
ance may be renderea them by shutting up the structure 
sufficiently early to catch some of the sun-heat, and in 
cold, windy weather ventilation should be sparingly given. 
In a mixed greenhouse, however, it is not conducive to 
the welfare of flowering plants to shut up the structure in 
the summer while the sun still shines on it; hence the 
greatest measure of success in growing Gloxinias without 
fire-heat results when they are grown in a frame, which 
can be treated as desired without interfering with other 
plants. 

Plants under Elm (West Hampstead).—U the 
shade is dense and the soil very dry wo fear only the 
common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), Blechnum 
bore ole, or the Scolopendrium will do. But you may 
plant the common Flag (Iris germanica), the Butcher's 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), St. John’s Wort (Hypericum 
calyciuum), Rock Roses or Helianthemums, Common Ivy, 
Foxgloves, Evening Primroses, Cyclamen hederofolium, 
valuable for its foliage, and such small and early-flowering 
bulbs as Winter Aconites, Squills, Muscaris, Fritillaries, 
Chionodoxa, Wood Anemones, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., 
with some hope of success. If you have opportunities for 
watering occasionally, there is no reason, given a moderate 
depth of soil, why quite a number of the common Lastreas 
and Athyriums should not be piven a trial. In short, the 
success and the measure of it depend very largely on 
what soil and moisture are available during growth. If 
this is reasonable we would not hesitate to try a variety of 
things of the showy and inexpensive type, and so gain an 
experience in these matters. 

Winter flowers (Noumea).—'There are not many 
things that will flower in the open in winter that are 
reliable, but of these the Christmas Rose is far away the 
finest. This is a feast alone, and in its several forms will 
maintain quite a succession of bloom. The first to flower 
is H. altifolius—this in November—followed by H. niger 
and II. niger major, H. n. angustifolius. A very valuable 
winter flower is Iris stylosa, and its varieties alba and 
speciosa, but to get these at best the plants require to be 
established, and they prefer a warm spot at the foot of a 
south wall. Tussilago fragrans or the Winter Heliotrope 
is a valued plant that needs a corner alone. Winter 
Aconites come very early, and Snowdrops, Leuc^jum 
vernum, Snow Glory, Hepaticas. The lovely Iris reticu¬ 
lata that appears in February is also closely followed by 
others of tbe same family. Of Winter Crocus, Etruscus 
and Sieberi are very fine, with Iraperati a good third. 
Cyclamen hederofolium, though not flowering in winter, 
produces a wealth of handsome foliage through this 
period quite equal to the flowering of many plants. 
Closely following come the earliest Daffodils, Narcissus 
pallid us procox for example, N. minor, N. minimus, and 
then the great host of these flowers in rapid succession. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen trees for churchyard (John 
Beckett).— Under such conditions as you state the Cedar 
of Lebanon should succeed, and others that can be recom¬ 
mended are: Abies alba, A. Nordtpanniana, A. orifntalis, 
A. Tsuga, Cupressus Lawsoni ma and varieties o which 
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there are some beautiful forms, Juniperus chinensis, J. 
drupacea, J. Sabina, J. virginiana pendula, Pinus mon- 
tana, Retinoepora obtusa, Thuja Lobbi, Thuja occiden- 
tails, and Berberis Aquifolium. 

FRUIT. 

American blight on trees (Stoke-on-Trent).— 
You had better first give your young Apple-trees infested 
with woolly aphis a good washing, using for the purpose a 
half-worn paint brush, with a solution of soft-soap and 
soda, dissolved in boiling water and used hot. Scrub out 
with that all the infested parts of the bark. Then make 
up a mixture of clay (a good lump), work into that J pint 
of paraffin, and add ^ lb. of soft-soap; add then enough 
water to make a thick paste, and keeping it os used con¬ 
stantly stirred. Well work it with the brush into the 
bark of the stems and branches. That should destroy 
every insect. You may do good if, during the winter, you 
remove 3 inches of the topsoil about the trees and replace 
with fresh soil. 

A barren Plum-tree (Smilax).— it is not probable 
that your Plum-tree is Coe’s Golden Drop; that is seldom 
planted as a standard, as in such case it is a poor cropper 
and needs a wail. Possibly it is Gisborne's or some 
similar yellow Plum. But we think you would do well to 
have the tree lifted early in October, then have all suckers 
clean cut from the roots, also pruning any coarse or 
bruised roots. If you replanted in the Bame place at least 
remove some of the old soil and replace with fresh, also 
add just a little well-decayed manure, litnc-rubbish, and 
wood-ashes, especially with the top soil. Replant the 
tree rather shallow, and when done secure it erect with a 
stout stake; also place a mulch of manure over the roots. 
Shorten the branches one-fourth in the early spring. 

Victoria Plum-tree (J. C .).— You had better 
serve your tree as advised for “ Smilax," as yours evi¬ 
dently needs the same treatment. If so dealt with, then, 
no doubt, the tree will soon become fruitful. When you 
ask whether you shall cut back your Pelargoniums half 
their length, do you mean large-flowered show ones, or 
bedding or pot Zonals, or Ivy-leaved kinds? Each needs 
separate treatment. The first named should have been 
cut back in July ; the Zonals are best partially shortened 
now, but the hard cutting back should be done in March. 
Ivy-leaved kinds are best left until the spring, but still 
you may put cuttings in now. Pansies and Violas are 
very apt to die off as yours have, perhaps through soil 
sickness. We have found spring-planted ones to suffer 
most. Keep your cuttings in a cold-frame all the whiter, 
and when you plant in March or April take care to give 
them fresh soil. 

Weak Apple-tree (Orchard) —When an Apple-tree 
has become barren, has poor leafage, and the stems are 
coated with Moss, Lichen, and fungus, the probable cause 
is that the roots have got into poor, sour soil, where they 
are starving and starving the tree for lack of food. Your 
best course will be to make up hot lime-white, using un¬ 
slaked lime for the purpose, and mixing with it a little 
soot or clay. Coat the tree-stems all over with this, using 
a big brush ; then make more lime-white and well syringe 
the tree all over until every part is coated with the lirae- 
white. That would kill the Moss, etc. Then open a 
trench round the tree 5 feet from the stem, and bury in 
some manure; also fork off some of the surface soil and 
add a dressing of manure, recoating that with soil. These 
things should work wonders for your trees in a year or 
two. There is no such book as you wont. 

VEGETABLES. 

Crops after Potatoes (Novice).—! The crops that 
can with any advantage follow after the lifting of late 
Potatoes are very few. They comprise Cabbages and 
Coleworts, any late Kales and Savoys, or autumn-sown 
Endive and Lettuce. It is too late to sow seeds, except 
Vetches, thickly to make quick growth and to dig in, but 
the birds must be kept from the seeds. However, your 
best course will be to get plants of any good variety of 
Cabbage, and plant those bo soon as you can in rows 2 feet 
apart. Also, if to be obtained, plant out 12 inches apart 
Rosette and Hardy Green Coleworts to either pull or cut 
next March, when just turning in small but useful heads. 
The Cabbages should heart in during May and June, much 
depending on the variety. If you have Kale and Savoy 
plants, put those out thickly also, as they cannot become 
large now. It is rather late for Endive ; but if you will 
throw up beds 4 feet wide, and with a slope to the sun, 
and will put out on to these Lettuces and Endive at 
12 Inches apart, you may find good results from your 
labour later. 

Tomatoes (Countryman ).—You may gather any that 
are fully grown and inclined to put on a slight russety 
tone on the more exposed side for taking inside to more 
quickly ripen, and, indeed, the removal of these would 
assist the remainder of the crop. Those not fully grown 
would only shrivel up and be of very poor quality at any 
time. For the moment you had best leave them in the 
open, as with the warm sun during the day, and the 
benefit derivable from the plant also, progress towards 
ripening is far more rapid than could possibly be the cose 
if detached from the plant. We presume you have long 
since stopped the main shoot, and that the bunches are as 
fully exposed as is possible. If not, see to this at once 
Finally, when you are compelled to give them shelter by 
reason of cold nights, dig your plants up by the root and 
hang them upside down in any shed or outhouse. In this 
way, especially if you tie a handful of moist hay about the 
roots, the plants will not only long remain fresh, but 
afford you an opportunity in the daytime of hanging them 
against a sunny wall, which will ripen them far more than 
any notions of gathering, placing In prepared boxes, and 
the like. 


SHORT RJOPIiUBS. 

Maideneombe .—Quite impossible to say, as the Peach 
was quite rotten. Has the tree been attacked by mildew? 
If you will send us further particulars we shall be pleased 
to help you. The roots of your Pear-tree have evidently 
got down into the subsoil. Lift it in the autumn, cut 
away any roots going downwards, add some fresh soil 
round the roots, and apply a mulching of rotten manure 

to entice the roots to come to the surface.- W. G .—The 

residue from the boilers to which you refer is of little 

value, and we should advise you not to use it.- Alex. 

Conan .—Your Fern fronds are covtered with thrips and 
red-spider, caused by keeping them in too dry an atmos¬ 


phere. Fumigate with Tobacco or use the XL All vaporiser, 
and well syringe tho plants several times. Keep them in 
a shaded, moist position.- Window Climber — You can¬ 

not do better than plant Gloire de Dijon Rose or Clematis 
Jackmani.- John Knight. —Your Tomatoes have evi¬ 

dently been attacked by the Potato disease. Your treat¬ 
ment seems quite right. Keep the plants fairly dry.- 

Enquirer. — Let the stems ripen off properly before 

attempting to cut them off.- Granville Johnson.— We 

see no reason why the thick glass should not answer your 
purpose. It not what is known as “frosted " it will be 
all the better, as the more light plants can have the better. 
If you mean the French Bean, Canadian Wonder is the 
largest; but if you refer to Scarlet Runners, then Glrtford 

Giant is the best for your purpose.- G. Major.—So ; 

leave the plants as they are. The foliage and stems will 
all ripen off as the season goes on, and in this way tend to 

strengthen the bulbs in both cases- R. H B.— Your 

trees are infested with brown scale. In the winter, when 
tbe leaves have fallen, wash the trees with Gishurst com¬ 
pound, according to the directions given with it, and at 
the same time lime-white the walls, having previously 
added a good handful of sulphur to the lime. The insect 
on the leaves is black-fly, the best cure for which is fumi¬ 
gating with the XL All vaporiser. - Amateur, [I. S. B .— 

You can plant the Crocus, Narcissi, and Hyacinths as soon 
as your ground is ready. The Spanish Iris may be kept a 
month longer, and the Gladioli need not be planted until 
the spring, taking care to keep them in a cool place. The 
chicken-manure, if mixed with soil, will answer for any 
plant, but care must be taken in using, giving it in small 
quantities and well watering in. Only use it when the 

f ilants are in free growth. - Walter Bell.—See reuly in 

asfc issue, p. 405.- - Grasseniale. — No; the climbing 

Tropaiolum will not injure tho Araucaria.- W. E. 

Edwards.— No; no need to be alarmed, the plants have 
been rather too much exposed. A little artificial manure 

would soon restore the colour.- T. H. A.—See reply to 

query re “ Woodlice in old wall ” in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber 8, p. 306.- A. G. X.— No ; your best plan will be to 

raise the Blue Gum from seeds, which can be had from any 

seedsman.- H. E. W —-Evidently a case of shanking, 

but we should like to see samples of the berries you refer 
to. 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editob of Gamraraia 
Illustrated, 87, Southampton-street , Strand. W.O. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or Mowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— G .—cannot say without flowers. 

It does not look like a Magnolia.- F. Sanders.— 1, Aster 

Amellu8 bessarabicus; 2, Aster laevis.- Fred Street.— 

Echinops ruthenicus.- F. S. Reynolds.—I, Beech Fern 

(Polypodium Phegopteris); 2, Polysticbum angulare ; 3, 
Doodia lunulata; 4, 8end better specimen.- O. Y. E.— 

1, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Imantophyllum 
(Olivia) miniatum superbum ; 3, Send better specimen ; 4, 
Coronilla sp.; 6, Aucuba japonica; 7, Cupressus Lawsoni 

aurea.- Cercando. —Lilium superbum.- J. C. Y. —1, 

Prunus Pissardi; 2, Juniperus chinensis ; 3, Cut-leaved 
Beech (Fagus Bvlvatica incisa); 4, Kindly send branch 

with cones.- T. T. J.—Yie cannot undertake to name 

florists’ flowers.- Shrimp.— Green plant: Kindly send 

flowers; Edging plant: Ajuga reptans.- Miss Walker. — 

Telekia speciosissima.- L. Lash man .—Momordica sp. 

- U. G. Thomson. —Salvia Horminum.- Stretton. — 

Rose Cloth of Gold.- F. E. T.— Polygonum cuspidatum. 

- R. W. Taylor.— 1, Veronica longifolia; 2, Chelone 

barbate.- Shamrock.— Your plant is Ix>tus corniculatus. 

- C. G. Y.— Evidently one of the Sages ; should like to 

see again as flowers nad all fallen.- T. Hunter.—1, 

Hippophae rhamnoides; 2, Kindly send better specimen ; 
3, Sweet Bay; 4, Crataegus Pyracantha; 5, Please send 
fresh specimen; 0, Deutzia crenate fl.-pl.; 7, Berberis 

dulcis.- Plants in box with Pears; no name. — 1, 

Stecbys lanate; 2, Send in flower; 3, Sedum acre; 4, 

London Pride (Saxifraga sarmentoea).- M. Kaufmmn. 

—2, Cineraria marititna; 3, Cupressus Lawsoni erecta 
viridis.- P. Read.—Kindly send when in flower. 

Names Of fruits.— Mason.— Pear Beunr6 Ranee. 

- Abbess.—1, Hawthornden ; 2 and 3, Lord Sufllcld ; 4, 

Looks like Fearn’s Pippin.- J. L C.—l, Keewick Codlin ; 

2, Ribston ; 3, Feanrs Pippin; 4, Not recognised.- B. J. 

Fleming.—Venn: 1, Durondeau; 2, Send when ripe. 

Apples: 3, Winter Quoining ; 4, Not recognised.- S. P. 

Ford — 1 , Golden Noble ; 2, Cellini.- G. P. — Grape 

Black Hamburgh; 2, Too rotten ; 3, Alicante.- Bliz » 

M. Dymond .—1, Colmard'Ete; 2, Next week; 3, Beurro 

Clairgeau; 4, Glou Morceau.- Grotvenor. — Farleigh 

Prolific.- A. T. — 1, Gansel's Bergamot; 2, Beurro 

Hardy ; 3, BeurnS Clairgeau.- John Barnes.— Fondante 

d’Automne.- Mrs. Walker.—I, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, 

Not recognised ; 3, Yorkshire Greening ; 4, Send better 

specimen.- E. F —Beurro Ranee- Col. Burnett .— 

Apple Blenheim Orange. Peach : Probably Late Admir¬ 
able; should like to see leaves.- F. C.—l, Red Haw¬ 

thornden ; 2, Not recognised; 3, Court Pendu Plat; 4, 
Calville Blanche dTIiver. Pears: 5, Glou Morceau; 
6, Old Colmar; 7, Napoleon; 8, Beurrii Clairgeaut 

9, Bergamotte Esperen ; 10, Not recognised.- Rev. 

J. Newman. — Probably Northern Greening.- Geo. 

Couling.— Apple Ribston. Pears : 1, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Beurr6 Hardy; 4, Fondante 

d’Automne.- Fruit rolled in writing paper; no name 

or letter.—1, Autumn Bergamot; 2, Marie i/ouise d’Uccle ; 

3, Fondante d’Automne; 4, Marie Louise.- M. Kant '- 

mann. —White Magnum Bonum.- Name on box, Rev. 

R. J. Hill.—l, Northern Greening ; 2, Specimen too poor ; 

3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, Specimen too poor.-IK. G. Denn <*. 

1, Pear Beurro d’Amanlis; 2, Apple French Crab ; 3, Not 
recognised ; 4, Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle.- A. G. Lin¬ 

coln.—I, Not recognised; 2, Northern Greening; 3, 

Waltham Abbey Seedling.- H. D. P. —Apples: 1, Rhode 

Island Greening; 2, Dutch Codlin ; 3, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh ; 4, Ribston. Pear, Beurrc Clairgeau. 


Catalogues received.— Holland, Beckwith, and 
Co., 65, Oolumbia-road, Shoreditch, 8.E .—List of Sundries 

for the Garden. -Ellwanger and Barry, Mount Hop* 

Nurseries, Rochester .—Catalogue of Bulbs and Ptanfs 
for Fall Planting , 1900. -Kerr Bros., Dumfries.— Cata¬ 
logue of Bulbs, Roses, etc. -Jas. Walters, Exeter.— 

Catalogue of Roses, Fruit-trees, etc. 
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New Patent GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The Special Merit» of a Boiler are — 

1.-L0NC BURNINC. 
f.—EVEN TEMPERATURL 
8.-N0 TROUBLE. 

Id these particulars our Boll on art 
Altogether beyond competition. 


/ gflL 2gS GUARANTEED MINIMUM BURNINC, 

12 HOURS on *ull length of piping. 
As the pipes are ahoitened the 
hours are lengthened. 

OPKN FOB IN0PKOIIOM. - — 

It U evident that the very large reserve of I Uniat 1 b factory Boiler* can be re-1 
fuel contained In Feeder Insure* burning at placed In an hour's work without I 
least four times longer than Is possible with any moving the old pipee, which may be I 
other Boiler. I of any size. I 


HILL & SMITH’S 

BLACK VARNISH. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Design 

and riant*. With fuM description of all the beet plants, 
their culture and arrangement, beautifully and extensively 
illustrated with hue engravings. Medium 8vo, 15e.; post 
free, 16s. 6d. 

V THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN-two veto.- hall 
hound sage green morocco—suitable for library or presenta¬ 
tion. Price one guinea nett. Henceforward the book may 
always be had in this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, containing 

nearly 700 illustrations, with descriptions, and culture of 
the Garden Vegetables of oold and temperate climates. 
8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. Gd. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. 

Flowerino and Fine-leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the belt 
plants in cult ivation. By Thomas Baines. Frice 12s. ; 
post free, 12s. 6d. _ 

*.* A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants (not illustrated) are offerod at 5s. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; or, the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Groupino or Hardy Exotic 
PLANTS, with a chanter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawings by Alfred Tarpons, revised and enlarged. 
PemyTvo , lin en boards, price 12s. . 

v THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, pnntod at 
hand press on finest haud made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDENING. A handbook embracing 

villa gardening in all its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By E. Hobday. 
Price 6s.; post free. 6s. 6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS : Giving descriptions of 

upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
species, with directions for their arrangement and culture. 
6th edition. Cloth bound, Is. Gd.; by post, Is. 9d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Tarts — English - Latin and Latiu- 
Engliah. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6*1. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and forelgu plants, trees and shrubs.'— 
July 25. 1835. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full account of its culture, with special chapter 
on Apple Cookery. Trice Is.; by poet, Is. 2d. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Trees. 

Shrubs, and Pl.»nts suitable for Town Culture In the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price Is.; by post, 1 b. 2d. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables are 
grown for market. By C. W. Shaw. Price Is.; post free. 
Is. 2d. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand 

t>ook giving full information for the culture of fruit for 
profit. Price Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL: or, the Ceme- 

tvriea of the Future. Third Edition. With Illus¬ 
trations. 7s. Gd. ; post free, 8s. Published in a cheaper 
form, and with additions under the name CREMATION 
AND URN BURIAL. la ; poBt free, la. 2d. 

Of all Booksellers or from this Office, 

.'17, Southampton-street, Strand. London. W.C. 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H ORSE-SHOE [{OILER 


For preserving all descriptions of Outdoor Work, Iron 
Fencing, Roofs, Buildings, Wood, and Stone, has few 
equals, and no superior. 

It is extensively used, and Its advantages, now well 
known, are many. 

1st. It is rapidly superseding the ordinary oil paint. 

2nd. Its cost is lees than one-third that of oil paint. 

3rd. It requires no mixing, being always ready for use, 
and can !*> applied cold. 

4th. Will dry in ten minutes In fine weather, and keep 
good any length of time. 

5th. No skilled labour required; an ordinary labourer 
with common paint-brush can use 1L 

CAUTION. — H. k 8. would particularly warn their 
customers againBt cheap and useless imitations, now so 
much advertised; none genuine unless each Cask bears 
the above Trade Mark. 

No Public Department or Estate should be without IL 

Sold in Casks of 9, 18, and 36 Gallons each at 1/6 
per Gallon ; 1/8 per Gallon Carriage raid. 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

Section or Boiler, showing Action or Hot Blant. 


Patents 10398. 

& 10,674. 


Ironworks, 


1, BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 


AWARDED 3 FIRST PRIZES IN OPEN COMPETITION. 
Guaranteed df) UflllDC Without 
to Burn I A MUUlid Attention. 

Send for Liat with Full Information, Post Free. 
Offices. Warehouses, and Worker 

SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E. 


“NO BETTER FOOD.* 

Du. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


"I have never tasted Cocoa 
that I like so well." 

Sir Chah A. Cameron, M D , 
Ex-President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

300 GOLD MEDALS, &c. 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY BALE 
ROOMS, 38, King street Covent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1783. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
« <n application or post free. _ 

ETORdES’ LOIN CLOTHS, best and strongest 

-LL in the market, 43 in. by 38 in. wide, waterproof, on stout 
navy canvas, and weighs 4 lb. I will send one post free for 3s.; 
worth 7s Gd —From Hy .1 GAMMON. Rv*» 

GOOD OPENING FOR A NURSERYMAN. 

—SOUTHEND-ON-MEA (near).—TO LET. In a sunny 
position, a NINE ROOMED HOUSE, with about four acres 
of land. Good supply of water. Part of house could be let 
off during summer. To be let on a term of years, with pocseo- 
clou at Michaelmas Rent, £35 per snoum Rates low. No 
mbs. Apply—JOHN BAKER, IIar«dand-vlll»s, Dawes 
Heath, Thunder ley, E^net* -m 
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Supplied with various arrangements of Pipee. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, Ar. 


v FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading 8hot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech¬ 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12 b. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d- 8end 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN C*)., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS, 


\A7 ATERPROOF COVERS, made from very 

" T .best Navy Canva?, 12 ft. by 9 ft., 15s.; 15 ft. by 9 ft., 
18s. 9d.; 15 ft. by 12 ft , 25s.; any size at Is. 3d. per square 
yard can be sent on approval. — From H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-io., 50 3-in., packed in orate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. Gd. 1900 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Meed-pans, Rhubarn and 
Seakale Pots, Vases, k o. ( Ac., post free.—T. PRATT, Pottery, 

I> " <u ' :, • Original from 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES IN RELATION TO SOIL 
AND CLIMATE. 

It is one thing to grow Strawberries where the 
crop ends with the last days of June, and quite 
another where the first fruit is gathered in the 
first or second week of July. A very wet July 
has brought to light certain defects and certain 
merit9 in varieties of Strawberries, and suggests 
that it would be well in describing sorts in 
catalogues to give a fairly clear indication as to 
the soil and climate most suitable for each. 
Life is short and experiments expensive, and as 
most people can only afford a limited space to 
growing this fruit, it would be a great nutter 
could they be guided at once to tne kind mo 9 t 
suitable for their soil and locality. Royal 
Sovereign pleased me si much that I gave it a 
large space, and nothing could have been better 
than the promise it gave of abundance of fine 
fruit in the sec ond week of July. But as the 
rain fame persistently mildew set in, and 
within ten days the crop rotted on the ground. 
Before the fruit was half ripe it decayed. Yet 
I have seen this variety doing splendidly in the 
west of Scotland where it rains almost every 
day. But the soil was different. There it was 
growing on what the gardener described as 
“ rotten rock,” a very porous soil, dry almost as 
soon as the rain (‘eased, and in the warm atmos¬ 
phere the fruit quickly coloured. In my case 
the soil is soft and damp, the air was cold, and 
the trees surrounding the garden prevented the 
wind from quickly drying the foliage. So that 
in a late district, with naturally cold and damp 
soil, I find Royal Sovereign the most liable to 
mildew of any Strawberry I know. Some of 
my neighbours after their experience of last 
year and this are clearing it out of their garden. 
Elton Pine and Latest of All were also much 
blighted with mildew, and more than half the 
fruit decayed. The colour also was poor, but 
the flavour of the Bound fruit was a9 fine as in 
other years. British Queen does remarkably 
well on a rich loam on well-drained ground, but 
it fails on soft, damp land however well it may 
be cultivated. The old sort, Rivers’ Eliza, on 
a light, sandy slope, gave good results in spite 
of cold and wet. President I found keeping 
its place as a reliable main crop on rich loam 
with a kindly subsoil f>00 feet above sea level, 
but where the sultsoil was cold much of the 
fruit decaj'ed. A hundred feet lower down, 
where frosts linger far into the spring, this 
variety seems to be too delicate to give satisfac¬ 
tion in average years. The variety known as 
Aberdeen Favourite stood cold and wet almost 
free from mildew on a sandy loam sloping to the 
south, but failed more on heavier soil. It is 
not generally a great cropper, but its full red 
colour with snowy-looking flesh, fine shape, and 
medium size makes it a desirable dessert fruit, 
and a dish of it could bo gathered when other 
sorts alongside of it had failed. Another 
local variety little known as yet, called The 
Standard, has maintained its reputation as a 
good all-round fruit. Thiq is a seedling raised 
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by Mr. Rust, Kintore, and not only on sandy 
loam, but also in colder soils, it suffered less 
from mildew and gave a larger quantity of fruit 
than any other of the varieties mentioned. To 
be able to give a dish of beautiful Strawberries 
in the middle of September has often been a 
pleasure of mine, and for this I relied on Myatt’s 
Seedling. But this year the cold, soft soil on 
which it is growing, and the wet together, 
made short work of it. So long as I grew 
Myatt’s on stiff clay I scarcely had a failure 
with it. The same was the case with British 
Queen. But on soft, rich soil in the same 
climate they have failed so completely as not to 
be worth growing. J. C. R. 

Bayne Free Manse , Warthill, N.R. 


GOOD FRUITS ON NORTH WALLS. 
Wf, undervalue this position. It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing to see bare spaces on such walls. I 
consider in every well-managed garden all the 
space should be made productive. Most people 
are aware Morello Cherries, Red Currants, and 
Apples are satisfactory, but it is not always 
these that are wanted. I obtain some of the 
beat sweet ('herrios from north walls. I have 
Late Orleans, Magnum Bonum, Goliath, and 
Victoria Plums giving good results. Many 
kinds of Pears do well—Beurr^ Hardy, B. 
d’Amanlis, and Marie Louise. 

Last year I had from trees of Louise Bonne 
of Jersey and Williams’ Bon Chretien fine crops. 
On the same kinds on other aspects, and on 
open busli trees, there was no crop, although 
there was plenty of bloom, and the same thing 
applies to Plums growing in the same way. The 
blooms, being much later, escaped the frost. 
This shows the advantage of such positions. 

J. Crook, in The Garden. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —No doubt many of your readers who 
grow Pears are much annoyed at this period of 
the year by birds pecking holes in the fruit just 
below the insertion of the stalk, which gener¬ 
ally renders them unfit for anything but baking. 
I, therefore, think it will be useful if I make 
known the means which I find successful in pre¬ 
venting the birds from pecking, and in saving 
the Pears pecked. The first object is attained 
by a device of the late Dr. McCullogh of this 
place, which is, of course, not applicable to 
orchard trees, but is easy in the case of pyra¬ 
mids and bushes. A number of stiff cards about 
2 inches square are provided, each with a hole 
punched in the centre. A cut is then made 
with scissors from the edge to the central hole, 
by which a card can be slipped on to the stalk 
of a Pear. The card acts as a mechanical 
obstacle and not by alarming the birds, which 
will attack the Pear so protected if there is a 
perch conveniently near. For saving pecked 
Pears, I, many years ago, tried stopping the 
holes with hot sealing-wax, but with partial 
success only. For several years I have, after 
trimming off overhanging edges of skin, freely 
painted tne cavities with a solution of shellac in 
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spirits of wine with a hog’s-hair brush. The 
solution should be about the thickness of honey, 
and should cover a little margin of skin round 
the hole. It quickly dries, and is so successful 
that last year many Pears with two or three 
holes so treated ripened perfectly in January 
and February. The spores of moulds and other 
fungi which attack pecked Pears and make them 
rot so quickly abound everywhere ; the solution 
envelops those already in contact with the 
pecked surface, and, when dry, effectually 
excludes others. Norris F. Davf.y. 

Abergavenny. 


PEACH-HOUSE FACING WEST. 

Mr Peach-house te situated against a wall facing the 
west, and although the trees (which are the best of their 
kind) are very strong and healthy and flower freely, yet 
there is a very poor show of fruit. Do you think the 
house should be removed to a wall facing south ? This 
is the third year only that I have had the house.—D. 

[A west aspect for a Poach-house is not 
nearly so suitable as would be a wall facing 
either south, south-west, or south-east. During 
the first four or five years the trees are grown 
in a house on which the morning sun does not 
shine, they grow too strongly and fail to ripen 
their young growths sufficiently to produce 
fruit in quantity. The trees may flower freely 
and yet fail to give many fruits, owing prob¬ 
ably to the flowers being either malformed or 
deficient in pollen grains. A bad attack of red- 
spider, strangely enough, was the cause of 
several trees in a lean-to house facing west 
commencing to fruit freely, and since experi¬ 
encing this severe check these trees have never 
failed to crop heavily. The trees being young 
and the border new the growth is apt to be 
extra vigorous, and only the spray or small 
weakly shoots seem capable of producing fruit 
under such conditions. Root-pruning is one 
wa y out of the difficulty, but even this failed, 
owing, it was thought, to the soil returned 
about the roots not having been made poorer. 
“ D.” will do well to have his trees root-pruned, 
the deep running roots immediately under the 
stems of the trees being particularly searched 
for and freely shortened, and rather poor loamy 
soil with old mortar rubbish added, packed 
firmly about the rootB in the place of the old 
and perhaps richer compost. If this is done 
about the middle of September or while yet the 
leaves cling tightly to the trees, the old ball of 
soil and roots given a good soaking of water and 
overhead syringing resorted to, there will be 
little or no flagging and fresh root fibres will be 
formed before the TeaveB fall. Should the root- 
pruning have the effect of causing one or more 
trees to flag badly, then the house should be 
kept closer, the trees be shaded from bright 
sunshine, and be very frequently syringed over¬ 
head. Under this treatment there should be an 
improvement in the crops next season. A free 
use of fire-heat to a certain extent compensates 
for the loss of sunshine, and with the wood only 
moderately strong and thoroughly well matured 
it is just possible heavy cropping would com¬ 
mence without interfering with the roots. 
Many growers, however, have so much faith in 
the beneficial effects of partially or wholly lift¬ 
ing Peach and Nectarine-trees that they resort 
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to the practice either annually or biennially. 
Earl}* next month “ D." could, if 8o disposed, 
have his house shifted to a south wall and the 
trees moved into it again before the ends are 
closed in, dragging them through narrow door¬ 
ways not answering well. They ought to be 
carefully lifted and moved soon after the wood 
is firm and the buds plumped up, not waiting 
for the leaves to fall. If the work is properly 
done a crop of fruit, though not a heavy one, 
might be taken from them next season. All 
things considered, the latter alternative would 
be the mo3t certain to give the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion in the long run. 


| trench round the tree 3 feet from the stem, cut- 
J ting clean off all roots that can be found, also 
grubbing under and finding, then severing any 
downward roots. Then refill the trench with 
fresh soil from the vegetable garden and give 
the root3 on the surface a mulching of manure. 
You will do well to first fork in a liberal dress- 
j ing of old mortar refuse, wood-ashes, and soot. 

I Next year the roots should come to the surface, 
and being well fed in sweet soil the gumming 
should disappear.] 

Making older.— I am trying m3’ hand at making a 
few gallons of cider from a surplus crop of Apples which I 
have reduced to a state of pulp, to which water is added. 
Can you tell me if sugar is needed, and in what proportion 
it should he added to each gallon of the liquor ?—It. W. T. 


TWO GOOD MARKET PLUMS. 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, as is well known, is a 
very productive variety, its fruits ripen early, 
and it is therefore grown in very large numbers 
for market. The Czar follows closely, and this 
is almost as valuable as the first-named, while 
the fruit is rather larger. Both are good travel¬ 
lers, and can, if gathered in the right condition, 
be sent to almost any distance without the fruit 
sustaining any damage. The other mo9t 
popular sorts are Belle de Louvain, Victoria, 
and Diamond, all of which are very productive, 
and although by the time they are ready for 
gathering Plums are generally becoming plenti¬ 
ful, they invariably return the grower a good 
profit. When the trees are heavily laden with 
fruit the crop is sometimes thinned, and the 
thinnings sold in a green 
state to the jam factors 


[The Apples must be dead ripe without being 
in any way rotten. Wipe over with a damp 
cloth to free them from grit, put into the press 
and press out every drop of juice from the 
Apples, keeping back all the pulp. To each 
gallon of juice allow 2h lb. of the best loaf 
9ugar. Cover the tub with a piece of coarse 
muslin to keep out flies and dust, stirring it 
well until the sugar is dissolved. Leave it for 
a fortnight or longer until it ceases to ferment, 
bottle it, letting it stand uncorked for a day. 
Then cork it down with new corks, wire them, 
and keep in cool, dark place. It will be ready 
for use in three months, but improves by 
keeping.] 

Treatment of Grape-Vine.— Would you inform 
me as to the general treatment of a Grape-Vine as regards 
manuring? I have put crushed bones to the roots. Should 


for pulping. This en¬ 
hances the value of the 
remainder of the crop, 
as the fruits then attain 
a much larger 9ize, and 
consequently command 
higher prices. Of course 
it must not be assumed 
that the five sorts named 
are grown to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others, as 
many more varieties are 
cultivated, but not in 
such large numbers. Of 
these, Prince of Wales, 
Cox’s Emperor, Orleans, 
Magnum Bonum, red 
and yellow, and Green¬ 
gages may be mentioned. 
The first is a heavy 
cropper, but the great 
drawback is its liability 
to die off suddenly, and 
when a tree has attained 



full size this occasions 
a great loss. Cox’s 
Emperor is a fino prolific 
Plum of good quality, 

but it has a tender skin, and is therefore not a 
good traveller, but it finds a ready sale in the 
local markets. Orleans is early and reliable, 
but not nearly so remunerative as Prolific or 
Czar, and Greengages are always in request. 
Magnum Bonum ripens at the time when the 
market is well supplied, and except for local 
purposes does not pay so well to send off. Of 
Damsons, Shropshire Prune finds the most 
favour, Farleigh Prolific not being liked on 
account of its small fruit. Generally speaking 
it is the early and late sorts of most kinds of 
fruit which pay best to grow for market, and 
the same rule should hold good with regard to 
Plums. Autumn Compote, Archduke, Pond’s 
Seedling, Late Orleans, Monarch, and Wyedale 
are all good late kinds and sure croppers, and 
the whole or a portion of those enumerated in 
this list could be planted with every chance of 
their succeeding. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum-tree gumming.— I have a Plum-tree with 
gum oozing out all over the trunk, quite long “ icicles ” in 
some places. Can you tell me w hat is the cause of it, and 
whether there is any remedy? It is a nice tree, not old, 
and the others near it are all right.—J. B. Ward. 

[The oozing out of solid gum from the stems of 
your Plum-tree is an indication that the roots 
are at fault. To some extent the gumming is 
caused by a fungus, but funguses give little 
trouble when rootB are doing well. The soil 
into which the roots have gone is poor or sour, 
and your remedy will be found in opening a 
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Plum Early Prolific. 


I do this at any time, or is it preferable to do so at a cer¬ 
tain time? I* noticed in one of your recent issues an 
article on Grape-Vines. Do I understand from same that 
the shoots from the main rods should be about 1 foot 
apart, and are these to he cut back after the leaves fall, 
or those growing from those that are a foot apart ? 1 have 
just commenced attending to a young Vine which has 
about fifty bunches, and which I fear are too many. Hence 
inj’ enquiring of you.—W. Lf.ooett. 

[As you have only just taken over the 
management of Vines, and these are in fruit, we 
will give you a few* particulars bearing on their 
treatment at the present time. In the first 
place, we fear the crop is decidedly too heavy, 
and the sooner you can relieve the Vine of 
some of the bunches the better for the future of 
the plant. It is too late to apply manure with 
any prospect of success now, unless you give 
the border some Kainit—a light sprinkling. 
This washed into the soil will do good for next 
year, as the effects are not immediate nor its 
action quick. You would do no harm in giving 
crushed bones to the border, and these may be 
applied in spring and summer. Pure ground 
and unboiled bonemeal is the best. You do not 
say whether your Vine is planted in an inside 
or outdoor border. In the latter case it would 
be advisable, before severe weather sets in, to 
cover the roots with leaves and strawy litter 
to keep the frost out. These need removal 
again in spring to let in the sun's warmth. 
Some short horse-manure spread over the soil 
is good in the spring, early enough for the 
rain to wash its properties into the soil for 
the benefit of the roots, and at the same time 
Ixme-meal or some Vine manure can be sprin¬ 
kled on and lightly pointed in with a fork. 


Do not prune the shoots which carry tho 
bunches until the leaves have fallen, then they 
can be cut back to the second bud nearest the 
rod. One foot apart is a very good distance 
between the shoots (laterals) which issue in 
spring, and one from each spur is sufficient, 
removing the weaker ones and those not con¬ 
veniently placed on the rod. In the early 
spring some new soil put on the surface of the 
border is a good incentive to renewed vigour, 
and do not allow so many bunches to remain on 
the Vine another year. If there is a quantity 
of waste lateral growth on the Vine now, 
remove that which extends beyond the bunches ; 
this will let in the air to ripen up the wood, 
and prevent to some extent the rotting of the 
berries. A little fire-heat now will do good to 
the Vine if you have a heating apparatus. 
Ventilate freely in fine weather.] 

Making a new Strawberry-bed.— I am de¬ 
sirous of forming a new Strawberry-bed this autumn. Is 
there still time for undertaking the work ? Any informa¬ 
tion you can give me on the subject I shall he glad to 
receive through the medium of your paper.— An red K. 
Harlocx. 

[The month of August is undoubtedly the best 
time to prepare and plant new beds of Straw¬ 
berries, but given strong plants established in 
pots there is yet ample time. Usually this crop 
is allowed to stand from two to four seasons 
according to circumstances, and this being so, 
the ground to be thus occupied needs to be well 
done. If you can trench to the depth of from 
16 inches to 18 inches, working in some half 
decayed manure into both spitp, the results will 
be more lasting and the crops heavier than if 
digging alone is adopted. This, however, is 
not absolutely needed, and unless there are 
ample time and convenience, deep digging Qply 
may be practised. A good dressing of manure 
in any case should be given, unless the ground 
has recently received this attention for the pro¬ 
duction of a summer crop. Ground recently 
occupied by Peas, and this well manured in the 
previous winter, will be admirably suited, so 
will Potato land, but in the latter case the 
surface should be carefully forked over so as to 
remove any tubers that may have been left 
at digging time. In doing this it is 
sometimes difficult to avoid disturbing the 
Strawberry plants, and for this reason we 
advise the choice of a site that has not been 
recently planted with Potatoes. If you have an 
existing Straw berry-bed with vigorous runners 
growing in the spaces between the rows, these 
may be taken up carefully with a trowel, 
securing as much soil and roots as possible 
while there is amplo moisture in the ground 
from recent rains. Unless strong runners are 
put out now there will be no prospect of even a 
partial crop next year. In the matter of 
variety you cannot do better than grow Royal 
Sovereign for your earliest gathering, followed 
by Leader and Latest of All. If you need more 
varieties, Gunton Park, Veitch’s Perfection, 
Monarch, British Queen, Waterloo, and James 
Veitch may be mentioned. The ground is the 
better for being made firm and kept free from 
weeds by repeatod surface hoeing so long as the 
weather remains dry. In winter, should the 
ground become foul with seedling weeds, lightly 
dig these in. This will destroy the wekls anti 
give a fresh and tidy appearance to the garden : 
only mere surface skimming, however, must be 
attempted. Mulch with strawy manure at any 
time after Christmas, and the earlier the better, 
as this conserves moisture, and the manurial 
properties are washed into the soil by rain, 
leaving tho straw clean for the berries to rest 
on.] 

Number of trees for lean-to Peach-house. — 

I have just built a lean-to Peach-house, 30 feet long; 9 feet 
broad, 10 feet 0 inches height of back wall inside measure¬ 
ment. The house faces due south, where frost and snow are 
unknown. How many trees can this accommodate ¥ May 
trees be trained against the class roof os well as against 
the wall ? What are the be9t late and early three-year-old 
trees recommended?— K. Coqhill. 

[We should not advise more than three trees 
for the back wall, and the same number on the 
front of the house, to be trained to a wire trellis, 
fixed to the roof and ends. This must be kept 
down, so that the light is not unduly obstructed 
from those occupying the wall, especially as this 
is not very lofty. The higher your wall the 
greater is the depth of front trellis obtainable. 
Not more than 4 feet of trellis should be allowed 
in the front. This, however, will furnish a 
quantity of fruit once tho trees have oeconie 
fully established. Until they have done this 
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yon may grow Tomatoes between them, always 
remembering that the Peach-trees should have 
the first claim. The best sorts are Amsden 
.June, Hale’s Early, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Bellegarde or Dymond, Royal George, and Sea 
.bagle. If you require Nectarines, Lord Napier 
and Pine-Apple are two good kinds, both free 
bearing and of good quality ; one early the 
other Inter. The Peaches named are all first- 
class Borts, Amsden June very early, followed 
by the others in rotation. Royal George and 
Bellegarde would ripen about the same time, 
but a little difference might be made by plant¬ 
ing one on the back wall and the other on the 
front trellis. .It is not always possible to get a 
crop the first year after planting, and it is not 
advisable to take more than a dozen fruits, even if 
they should set. Much depends on the trees 
themselves, and the time they are out of the 
9oil. If you get them locally, where they can 
be transferred without much loss of time, a 


your trees at 3 feet from the stems, and cut off 
all root9 clean ; also grubbing under the trees 
and cutting off all downward roots. In filling 
in the trenches add old mortar refuse and wood- 
ashes to the soil. You may also, after opening 
the trenches 2 feet wide and deep, lift the trees 
altogether, throw out some of the bottom soil, 
put in some brick rubble 3 inches deep, replace 
the soil, and on that replant, adding to the soil 
mortar rubbish and wood-ashes. Plant more 
shallow than before. If you adopt either of 
these courses—and you may lift the Currants 
and replant them—do it soon, and when done 
place a light mulch of long manure over the 
roots for the winter and next summer. You 
would also, in either case, have to shorten back 
the heads materially. Where slugs exist use 
dressings of fresh slacked lime and soot freely 
in the evenings, and so far as manure is con¬ 
cerned, if you allow it to accumulate in a heap, 
with leaves and garden refuse, turn it at least 



Plum Victoria. (See page 420.) 


light crop is sometimes practicable; conveyed 
long distances the buds and roots become 
weakened, and if they develop into flower they 
f requently fail to set. This is rather an advan¬ 
tage to the trees, because they are then 
allowed to make a better growtn tor the follow¬ 
ing year, and from which some good fruits 
might be expected. In making your borders 
avoid the use of animal manure, but do not 
omit a small quantity of lime and burnt ballast, 
or garden refuse, all well mixed together. ] 


Over manuring garden (F. M. O .).— 
We think that your fruit-trees and bushes which 
make such luxuriant wood growth are suffering 
from either excessive feeding or manuring, or 
from the roots having got into a wet subsoil. 
There are two or three courses open to you. 
The first is to cease adding manure to the soil 
about the trees, and instead thereof give to the 
ground a liberal dressing at the rate of a bushel 
to the rod of fresh lime, also an equal quantity, 
if you can obtain it, of wood-asnes, forking in 
those things. Or you can op^ji trenches ropnd 
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once a month, and then give a smothering of 
soot to kill insects. But the dressing for 
summer crops should be dug in during January 
and February at least. 

Dry heat in vineries (Constant Rcuder). 
—Besides finding the metal bars or rafters of 
your vineries becoming intensely hot under 
summer sunshine, and thus generating great 
heat inside, we fear that another and possibly 
w T orse defect may be that the glazing entirely 
shuts out the useful form of ventilation which 
the old system of glazing furnishes in having 
numerous laps to the panes of glass. When the 
air of a house becomes so excessively hot near 
the roof, and there is no escape available or 
means of admitting cooler air, of course that 
heated air becomes superheated. The chief 
remedy then is found in giving extra ventilation 
by moveable top lights. We are disposed to 
think your Vines are too near the glass, and 
would benefit were the wires fixed fully 
6 inches lower. That would enable more air to 
circulate between the glass and the leaves. 


You could have the metal coated twice with 
white paint, as that would greatly tone the 
heat. Of course, both in the vineries and 
Cucumber-house, where the same roofing is 
found, it is useful to keep the floor more than 
usually damp to generate vapour. Where 
spider shows itself, the best remedy is to coat 
the hot-water pipes free!}’ with sulphur and 
milk, as the vapour generated kills the spider 
when the house is closed at night. All experi¬ 
ence has shown that for fruit and Cucumber 
culture metal houses are the worst and the wood 
houses the best. Metal becomes excessively* 
hot under the sun and just as relatively cold at 
night, hence the variations of temperature are 
always harmful. Your best shading would be 
roller blinds of thin canvas, as you can remove 
them so soon as the sun goes off, and they admit 
of air passing between them and the glass. 

Sleepy Pears (H. C .).—The course w hich 
you are taking in the gathering of your Pears is 
the correct one, and we cannot advise you 
better. Sleepiness in Pears comes from not 
being used soon enough. Williams’ Bon 
Chretien i9 especially addicted to it, as also all 
other early soits. Do you keep your fruit room 
cool ? If not, this will account for some of the 
trouble. You should leave all late Pears on the 
trees as long as they will hang. The longer 
they remain ungathered the better will be their 
quality, and the longer they will keep. To 
ascertain wdiether a Pear is ripe enough for the 
table, take the fruit in your right hand and 
gently press with the thumb the part nearest 
the stalk. If it is found soft it is fit, if not you 
must wait. By pressing near the stalk tho fruit 
does not show bruise spots, as it does if this 
course is not adopted. Thumb spots spoil the 
best of Pears. It is useless trying to keep 
Pear9 fully ripe—when of the early section, at 
any rate. The later w'inter sorts will remain in 
good condition for some time, but there i9 a 
limit even to that. Much, however, depends 
on the store in which they are kept. An 
uniformly cool temperature, but free from frost, 
is desirable. Fire heat is not good, and paper is 
better than straw or Bracken for laying 
them on. 

How to keep Apples.—I have been 
much interested in the above question, w’hich 
has been discussed in your columns from time 
to time, and last November 1 determined to try 
an experiment myself, in the result of which your 
readers may perhaps be interested, especially as 
storage time has come round again. I ordered 
a barrel of Canadian Apples—Snys, I believe— 
but they had suffered a good deal in transit, and 
about one-third of them showed signs of decay. 
These I removed at once, placing the greater 
portion of the others along W’ith some grown in 
my own orchard in a cool cellar, w’here I laid 
them (not very thick) on a stone slab not far 
from the ground, and spread newspapers over 
them. All the other Apples grown in my own 
orchard, and a few r of tho Spye, were kept in a 
store-room on the ground floor, north side ; but 
none of these kept beyond March, and toward 
the latter end were much shrivelled and hardly 
useable, w f hile those in the cellar were sound and 
juicy down to the end of August. When 
requiring any for use I alw'ays looked them 
over, and if any showed signs of decay took 
them first. Also about the middle of last April 
I discovered an Apple in a sheltered place in 
my garden, protected only by about an inch of 
soil and a thick tuft of Grass. It had passed 
through winter with only this covering, and 
I was sound and in perfect condition. Does not 
this clearly demonstrate that Apples, if intended 
to keep, require a low temperature and a moist 
atmosphere, and not a dry store-room ?—W. G. 
Robson, Westmoreland . 

Plum Early Favourite.— This is both an 
early and heavy cropper, and makes delicious 
pies and preserves. Anyone contemplating 
planting early Plums on a wall ought certainly 
to include one or two trees of Early Favourite. 
The old Orleans is still one of the very best of 
this type, rarely missing a crop, and while 
generally classed as a cooking Plum, is not to 
be despised for dessert. Where ripened on a 
south or west wall Orleans is a good market 
Plum, but it should not be planted on strong 
retentive soil, or gumming and premature decay 
are liable to follow. It w r ould not be wise to 
plant it in standard form except in southern 
counties.—J. C-, Notts. 
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THE SUN ROSES (HELIANTHEMUMS). 
For sunny banks there are few plants more 
satisfactory than the Sun Roses. Easily satis¬ 
fied in respect to soil, easily increased by means 
of cuttings, and needing no attention even in 
hot summers in regard to watering, they are 
amongst the most amenable of plants for cover¬ 
ing dry, warm corners where ordinary things 
would not thrive without much care. They 
must, however, have a sunny position—their 
very name suggests that. The flowers open in 
the early morning and close in the afternoon. 
They do not open again, so the life of a Helian- 
themum flower is but a matter of a few hours. 
So abundantly are they produced, however, 
that to-day's sheet of flowers (and at their best 
they almost hide the plant) is followed 
to-morrow by as plentiful a crop. This continues 
for weeks during the sunny days of May and 
June, or later. The flowers, however, will not 
open on dull, rainy days. Seventy years ago 
the Sun Roses were more popular than they are 
now. At that time (1830) Sweet, the celebrated 
l»otanist, had just published his “ Cistinea-," a 
work devoted to these plants and their allies, 
t he C’istuses (or Rock Roses), each variety being 
illustrated by a coloured plate. Several of the 
sorts figured by Sweet have disappeared from 
our gardens, and even to-day we have no varie¬ 
ties that surpass the best of his time. Still, 
sufficient are to Ik* had to form a charming 
variety of colour, ranging from brilliant yellow 
and red to white. There are Helianthemums of 
only annual duration, others are herbaceous 
perennials, and a third group are perennial 
shrubs. It is the last alone with which I pro¬ 
pose to deal, as they include the best and most 
useful of all the species. 

H. vitloare (common Sun Rose). —It is on 
the dry, hilly pastures and waste places of 
Eritain that this, the wild type of the most 
valuable and varied of the Sun Roses, is found. 
It is a spreading plant, growing from 0 inches 
to 12 inches high, and !>ears bright yellow 
flowers. Like most native plants brought into 
gardens it has sported greatly under cultivation, 
and dozens of varieties have been raised and 
named. The foolish practice of giving long 
Latin or Greek names to mere garden forms has 
been followed with these plants, but only a 
brief selection need be given : Hvssopifolium, 
flowers coppery-red, single and double : Magenta 
Gueen, double : mutabile, rose-coloured : Fire¬ 
ball, deep scarlet, double, and remaining in 
flower longer in the afternoon than any ; sul- 
phuroum, pale yellow ; stramineum, straw- 
coloured : venustum, red ; eroceum, yellow ; 
album plenum, double white. All these varie¬ 
ties have to be increased by cuttings, which root 
l)est when taken in May and given a little 
bottom-heat. 

H. polifolium. —This is another native 
British plant, although very rare. It is found 
on the downs of Somersetshire and near Tor¬ 
quay in Devon. The flowers are white, with 
yellow at the base of the petals. It is a 
procumbent shrub with hoary leaves. 

H. formosum is a native of Portugal, but 
quite hardy near London. It is a wide-spread- 


Rose. It is often given the erroneous name of 
Cistus formosus. It may be increased by seeds, 
or by cuttings put in during May. 

H. halimifolium.— This has larger leaves 
and not so firm in texture as those of H. formo- 
sum. The flowers are yellow also, but have 




Helianthemum scabrosum. 

ing shrub, growing 3 feet to 4 feet high, the 
flowers being of a beautiful bright yellow, each 
petal having a black spot at the base The 
leaves are covered with a grey down. This is, 
I think, the be^nf the foreign, species of Sun 
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little or none of the black marking at the Iwise 
of the petals. It comes from Spain. 

H. r mbei.i.atum is a charming plant for the 
rock garden, distinct from any of those yet 
mentioned in having its white flowers in clusters. 
Its leaves are quite viscid when young. This is 
a small shrub about 1 foot high, and is a native 
of Southern Europe. 

Other species worth growing if they can be 
obtained are : Alyssoides, lasianthum, and 
oeynioides. W. J. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Abies excelsa Clanbrasilliana —This 
is not often met with. It seldom grows more 
than 4 feet or feet high, and is very compact 
growing. For prominent positions on rock 
gardens to break the lines and to give a 
pleasing look in winter it is to be recommended. 
Its slow growth does not interfere with things 
placed by its Bide. I have two plants of this 
Fir, and during the last fifteen years they have 
not made more than 2 feet of growth. With 
me it bears a dry position well. —J. Crook. 

Ilex Hodginsl.— This is one af the best of 
the green forms of Holly. Its big, broad 
leaves make it attractive at any season, more 
so during winter. It is fast growing in our 
garden, and is not particular as to soil. It 
is growing in a stiff clay loam and in an ex¬ 
posed position. I have never seen this affected 
by the severest cold. It used to thrive equally 
well in the light soil around Aldershot, and 
there are some very fine specimens about Bag- 
shot. To see these good bold kinds at their 
best they should be placed in groups on the 
turf, or as specimens on the verge of other 
shrub-beds, and kept clear of other things. I 
have several growing in this way.—J. Crook. 

Oeanothus In pot.— I have a Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, about 2 feet high, which has been in a pot on a 
south verandah for the lost twelve months. It has grown 
well, but it has not flowered this summer. Will you kindly 
tell me (1) whether it should be allowed to winter there 
again, or would it be better to remove it to the green¬ 
house ? (2), Should it be cut back and the soil enriched ? 
(3), Is it likely to do well if left permanently in a pot, and, 
if so, how often should it be repotted? The verandah, 
though south, is rather exposed and draughty.—J. M. B. 

[The Ceanothus in question may be allowed 
to remain on the verandah unledB severe frost 
sets in, when it will be better removed to the 
greenhouse. Do not cut it back. It should be 
borne in mind that the Ceanothus needs to 
attain a good size before it flowers freely, hence 
in the spring your better way will be to shift it 
into a larger pot. The new pot should be of 
sufficient size to allow of 2 inches or thereabouts 
of soil between the old ball of earth and the 
side of the pot, and if this is done it will not 
need repotting for a year. Two parts loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould and well decayed 
manure, with a little sand, will just suit it. 
Take care that the plant does not suffer from want 
of water during the summer.] 

Increasing Privet and Thorn 
(A. F. B .).—Tne Privet is usually propagated 
from cuttings, but the Thom is difficult to 
increase in this way, hence it is generally 
obtained in quantity from seeds. Privet cut 


tings may be put in at any time during the 
autumn and winter, whenever the soil is in good 
condition. A length of a foot is very suitable 
for the cuttings, which should be put in firmly 
in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. Three parts 
of the cutting must be buried in the ground. A 
good way to put in the cuttings is to 
chop out a trench 9 inches deep, then 
place the cuttings in position, return 
the soil, and tread it firmly, thus 
making all secure. They will root 
next spring, and grow a good deal 
during the summer. To raise Thorn 
seeds, gather the berries when ripe, 
mix them witli an equal bulk of sand, 
and place in a box, wh*ich should be 
put out-of-doors and covered with soil 
in order to maintain a regular state 
of moisture. The object of this is to 
cause the pulpy part of the berries to 
decay and release the seeds. By the 
spring they may be rubbed apart and 
sown in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. 
Half an inch of light soil is sufficient 
covering for the seeds, and a few 
Spruce boughs laid over the bed will 
serve to maintain an even state of 
moisture and encourage the growth of 
the seed. The seed will lie a year before the 
young plants make their appearance. 

Pruning Orataa^us pyracantha.— I have % 

plant of this growing up the bouse facing south. It ha* 
been there fifteen years, and never flowered freely. Last 

S ear there were no flowers, and this, only two small 
unchee, now in berry. There has been a talk of taking it 
out, but it seems a pity, as the foliage is good, and it has 
grown to the top of the window. The books say “ prune 
severely,” but do not say when. So far, it has l>een pruned 
in autumn. Would it be better to do it in spring instead 
—Newcastle -os -T y n e. 


iio further cause for complaint. It would 
certainly be a pity to destroy such a fine speci¬ 
men, as the Pyracantha takes some years to 
attain a large size. The advice to discontinue 
pruning does not apply to the removal of any 
shoot or shoots that may get in the way of the 
window or be otherwise objectionable, but 
nothing more than this should be done. In the 
case of many plants pruning is carried to excess, 
particularly with flowering shrubs, most of 
which are benefited by the cutting out of any 
old and exhausted wood, but the long, vigorou* 
shoots so often shortened hack should be left 
entire.] 

Tuberoses. —The earliest of these, the 
African bulbs, will now lie ready, and ought 
to be potted by the end of this month. With 
these no time &hould be lost if required for 
winter flowering. When potted, a good pLue 
will be a pit just emptied of Melons, or any 
where near the glass with warmth, but not too 
much of it until growth appears. At first the 
supply of water should be limited, a surfed 
dressing with Cocoa nut-fibre being a saving in 
this respect. By growing these early Tuberose- 
the need of extra early forcing of the Gardenia 



Helianthemum lignosmn. 

may be avoided ; whilst as regards treatment, 
the two may be accommodated together very well 
indeed. For this early flowering, it is just as 
well to put three bulbs together, and for thia 
mode of culture an 8-inch pot is ample. 
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CE3TRUM ELEGAN3. 

This is, perhaps, better known as Habrotham- 
nus eleguns. Although not, strictly b peaking, a 
i limber, it is a line plant for a conservatory 
wall, ami lequires some room to flower it well. 
Planted alternately with Plumbago capensis, the 
crimson and blue form a good contrast, and by 
judiciously thinning the plants some bloom may 
be had nearly throughout the year. As a 
greenhouse plant it cannot bo too highly recom¬ 
mended, but, unfortunately, like many other 
good things, it has in the race for novelties 
somewlmt dropped out of cultivation. C. 
Newelli is a garden variety with deeper criimon 
flowers and perhaps rather larger trusses of 
bloom. In addition to being so useful for the 
conservatory the above may be recommendod 
for rutting, as they will often give a supply 
when other flowers are scarce. If cut before 
the trusses of bloom are fully out the flowers 
will last faiily will. Many flowers get a bail 
name for lasting through cutting them at a 
period when, if left on the plants, they would 
drop naturally. Cestrum aurantiacum, though 
not so free flowering as C. elegans, is a desirable 
greenhouse plant, the large terminal corymbs 
of orange-yellow' flow'ers being very effective. 
When struck from strong cuttings put in early 


tection of a greenhouse, and your better way 
will be to pot them at once, just giving enough 
water during the winter to keep the soil 
fdightly moifct. A mixture of two thirds loam 
to one third leaf-mould and a good sprinkling of 
Band will suit them well, and after pitting they 
rhould be placed in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, as some of them, the Hippeastium 
especially, are often grown in a stove. As the 
spiing advances and the bulbs push forth roots 
and leaves more water will, of course, be 
needed, till they again give signs of going to 
rest in the autumn, when it must be lessened. 
Zephyranthes Candida is not only hardy, but it 
will grow and flow'er well in a sheltered, sunny 
spot, such as a narrow border in front of a plant- 
house or similar position.] 

Bulbs in winter. I have several kinds of Lilies: 
Lilium auratuni, Scarlwrough Idly, .lapan Idly, and two 
\arietirs of Amaryllis. Will you tell ine how the bulbs 
should lie treated in the winter? —It , Oxjorl. 

[Assuming your bulbs are nil in pots, you may 
place the Lilium auratuni in a cold frame, or lay 
the pot on its side lienenth the 9tage of a cold 
greenhouse till signs of growth appear, pro 
vided you have good reasons for believing the 
bulb to be sound. The Scarborough Lily 
(Yallota purpurea) must be kept growing ; it is 
almost an evergreen, though requiring but little 
warmth, or but very little care. The Amaryllis 
may be kept nearly or quite dry in a temperature 
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in the spring and gtown on in a cold pit during 
the summer, the plants if well exposed will not 
run up tall, but will make broad foliage and 
produce large terminal clusters of flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Oeloala pyramldalls.— Messrs. Clibran and Son 
have lately exhibited some fine plant* of this useful annual, 
the colours being bright, the feathery plumes well 
developed, and with an almost entire absence of the true 
flowers, in this state the plumes are more showy, and 
last longer than when flowers are abundant. 

A fine golden-rayed Lily.— A Lilium auratum 
bulb 1 have has been shifted every' two years until it 
reached a 10-lnch pot. For the last year and a half it has 
not been disturbed. This year it carried seventeen i 
spikes of bloom bearing 32U flowers of a large sire. It was 
grown outside all the summer until it was moved into the 
conservatory.—J. C. Aixma.V, Anlnacarriy, Damian, 
Cork. 


Detached ahoot growing and flowering. 

The enclosed shoot of an Ivy-leaved i.cranium has been 
hanging from a wire on the south tide of the greenhouse 
within about (> inches of Che glass since the middle of 
May. The glass has not been shaded, as Tomatoes were 
lieing grown underneath. Meanwhile, it has put forth the 
leaves you see, and has just finished producing a blossom. 
This is uncommon in a branch exposed to the sun of last 
summer, and which lost its attachment to the mother plant 
over four months ago.—R. J. Robkrth. 

Treatment of bulbs.—I have had the following 
bulbs sent me from Singapore, and should be greatly 
obliged if you would tell me how to grow them, ami if any 
will succeed out-of-doors i Zephyranthes albo, Z. rosea, 

Z Candida, Polianthcs tuberosa, Crlnum asiaticum, 
Kurydes amboinensi*, Gloxinia macr&nthn, and several 
varieties of liippeastrum equestre — Tf.mi’Lkr. 

[The bulbs you mention, with the exception I 
of Zephyranthes Candida, ^ill require the pro- 
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of 45 degs. till mid February, bringing the 
bulbs then into more light, and giving water to 
start them into growth. We do not know' what 
you refer to as “ Japan Lily.” Many hundreds 
of Lilies may be so termetf, the majority being 
natives of Japan, as, indeed, is the first wo have 
here dealt with. Cannot you afford some more 
distinctive clue than this ?] 

Cuphea In winter.— Would you kindly tell me how¬ 
to treat a » uphea in pot through the w inter ? Should it 
be cut down ? Is it possible to grow it into large size and 
neat shape ? Also how to treat Cuphea seedlings just now 
appearing above ground 1 1 have a cold-frame and cool 
greenhouse.— Galaxtiuh. 

[If the plant is large and unshapely you may 
modify it certainly by tiiraming, but wo would 
prefer the harder pruning to be done in January. 
Meanwhile, keep the plant in the warmer part 
of your cool-house, and give water sparingly. 
The seedlings may lie potted, when J inches 
long, in loam, leaf-soil, and sharp sand, the two 
former in almost equal parts. Pot firmly, give 
one good watering if the soil is at all dry, and 
regulate the after supplies carefully during the 
next two months. ] 

Orchid name wanted.— Kindly examine and let 
me know the name of enclosed Orchid ? Any cultural 
directions concerning it will be gratefully received. The 
specimen enclosed is somewhat shrivelled, and, 1 think, 
came from Singapore.—L. F. J. 

[The specimen sent is one of the East Indian 
Co logynes. There are many species of these 
which are so identical in habit of growth that it 
is well-nigh impossible to identify them until 
they flower. If you will send us a bloom when 
expanded we will do our best to determine the 


name. The cultural requirements of this 
section of Orchids during the season of growth 
are that the plants should be placed in a hot, 
humid position of the stove or warm house, 
close to the roof glass, where they may get all 
tho available light. Shade only from the 
Fcorchiug rays of tho sun. The plants will be 
best accommodated in shallow pans or Iwiaketa. 
Afford plenty of clean drainage and use a com¬ 
post of equal portions of living Sphagnum M 03 S 
and librous peat, pressing moderately firm about 
the base of the plants. Water thoroughly as 
soon as potting has been done with soft rain 
water, but always allow the compost to become 
dry before again affording root moisture. Aftor 
growth is completed give the plants cooler 
conditions, and only sufficient moisture will 
then be required to retain the pseudo-bulbs in a 
plump condition. As soon as new growth 
appears in the early spring remove again to a 
warmer position, where more liberal treatment 
may be afforded.—TL J. C.] 

Pruning greenhouse plants.-I ha\e a small 
greenhouse, 1? feet by !> feet, heateil all around by a flue, 
and I hive nix plants: Lapageria alba, Static© profusa. 
StephanotH, itondeletia, ('lerodondron, and bougainvillea. 
What beat must 1 keep during the winter months, and 
when will lw» the best time to cut them down and repot 
them to be ready next August for exhibition ’ Must I cut 
them right l»ack to the old wood, or leave a little new on 1 
— TrOI ULR0O.XK. 

[You will experience some difficulty in main¬ 
taining the six plants you mention in good 
health, as their requirements aro by no means 
the same. Lapageria alba and Statice profusa 
will succeed in a temperature of 4M degs. to 
JO degs , for the Kondeletia, Clerodendron, 
and Bougainvillea a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. to JO (legs, is needed, while for the 
Stephanotis it should not fall below 50 degs. if 
possible. Very little cutting will be required, 
for the Lapageria and Statice must not he 
pruned at all, and tho others onlv need the old 
and exhausted wood cut out, unless a shoot or 
two are running away, in which cose they nny 
lie shortened back or tied in. The latter 
plan will yield the be3t results in the way of 
blossoms. If they need potting it should he 
done early in the spring. You will* probably 
obtain the best results by keeping a wdnter 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs., with a 
gentle rise as the days lengthen.] 

Snowdrops In rooms.— Can you tell me if Snow¬ 
drop* can be grown m dwelling-rooms in pota or glasses, in 
Moss, or in what soil ? Of what depth ? if so, how should 
they be treated ?— Lavbdax. 

[Theao may be grown in pots in the ordinary 
way with every chance of success, but if grown 
continually in the room from the start the 
blooms would in all probability be much drawn 
and weak. If you could place them out-of- 
doors, say, for six weeks after potting them, 
supplying them freely -with water meanwhile, 
you may then take tho pots indoors, and in this 
way get early and good blossoms. Place a 
dozen bulbs in a 5-inch pot in any ordinary soil, 
covering them half an inch deep. Or, if you 
prefer it, grow tho bulbs ill shallow bowls ir. 
soil and Jadoo fibre. They are very pretty 
thus, and have a dainty appearance arranged 
about the rooms in the dull days of winter. 
You would, of course, need a greater number in 
each bowl, and these for a long time may be 
grown outside a window. By spreading a little 
green Moss on the surface of the soil tho barren¬ 
ness would be modified and appearances 
generally improved. Crocuses are more gene¬ 
rally reliable when grow n indoors, and make a 
show' well worth the trouble involved. We 
know instances where these have been arranged 
in soil in bowls, and taken almost all who saw 
them in flower quite by surprise. It is an 
interesting experiment that lady amateurs 
should indulge in more freely. In flower these 
things are especially fitted for odd comers. We 
do not think you will get much satisfaction by 
growing such things in glasses.] 


“The English Flower Garden .Thoroughly 

revised, with full dr script ion* oj all the bent plant*. In,, 
and *hrub*, their culture and arramientrnt, brautyully 
illustrated. Medium 8co, Id*. ; post free, 15*. 6d. 

The tame, in S col*., half bound *aye green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea tieti. Of all book' 
teller». etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower iprdening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
siK-cesw 1 have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only leaches g j ki k*«'I dl¬ 
ing, but, what is quite os Important, ooud* him l«\ 1 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.'* 
—J. W Elliot, Pittsburgh. 
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SEPTEMBER FLOWERING CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums have had a season 
favourable to their growth, and seldom do we 
see them such a mass of colour as now. Small 
plants put out in early spring have formed 
bushes 2 feet through, which are literally 
covered with open and opening flowers. The 
first to arrest attention is Harvest Home. This 
has blooms about 3 inches across, of a deep 
crimson, shaded with bronze, and is generally 
admired. The colour is most effective for decora¬ 
ting when the flowers are cut with long stems. 
This adds to its usefulness. The plant grows to 
a height of between 2 feet and 3 feet. Mme. 
Marie Masse has flowers of a bright pink shade, 
and it is not only the best of the colour, but in 
every way excellent. About 2 feet in height, 
the plant is most profuse in bloom, and the 
stems are long and stiff. A sport from the 
nbove, known as Crimson Mme. Marie Masse, 
bears really a buff-shaded bloom, and is a recent 
introduction. This variety has all the good quali¬ 
ties of the parent, and is more effective, the 
colour being a shade liked by most people. 
Two white varieties are Mme. C. DesgrangeB and 
Lady Fitzwygram. Both are especially free 
flowering. The former is slightly the taller in 
growth, and its blooms recurving in formation, 
whilst the flowers of the latter have a tendency 
to incurve their florets. They open white with 
a tint of yellow, but both fade off to white. 
Ivy Stark has bronzy - yellow blossoms 
freely produced and striking. The plant is 
hardy and especially bushy, whilst the firm 
stems make it useful for cutting. Mons. Dupuis 
has blossoms of an effective shade of bronze and 
is free. Its only fault is that the blooms do not 
come out well together, and therefore when cut 
one mu9t take buds unopened as well. The 
flowers of G. Wermigare light yellow ; this is a 
sport from Mme. C. Des granges, and has even a 
better constitution. One named Lemon Queen 
bears deeprich yellow blooms ; these are particu¬ 
larly numerous and the plant bushy. This kind 
is not too well known, as it is among the best of 
the really early-flowering kinds. Mons. Z. 
Lyonnet is a bronze-coloured variety, and is 
most useful on account of its free flowering and 
good long stems. The colour of the flowers of 
Ambroise Thomas are reddish-bronze, especially 
striking, and the plant has a fine habit and is 
free flowering. Sam Barlow is a kind with 
salmon-pink flowers, a delicate and effective 
shade; the plant, however, is less hardy than 
some, and it likes a light soil. The colour is so 
much admired that extra care is well spent in 
its culture. 

My collection includes many other varieties, 
but for blossoming during September the 
above are the l>est, and it always appears to me 
better to have a number of plants of really good 
useful kinds than a long list of sorts which are 
indifferent in some way. H. 8. 


Chrysanthemums — early sorts 
after flowering (ft. //. W. /—When your 
summer - flowering Chrysanthemums have 
finished blossoming they should be cut down to 
within an inch or two of their base, the soil 
also loosened round them, and afterwards 
mulched with some nice light, gritty soil, such 
as the sweepings of the potting bench. Some of 
the stronger growing sorts will winter in the 
hardy border, but, unfortunately, there is a 
goodly number which do not winter so well. 
YVe are assuming your plants to be in the open 
horder, as you do not state where they are, and 
if our assumption is correct, you would he well 
advised to lift the plants of the weaker sorts and 
pot them up into pots of a size to meet the 
requirements of each plant. However, this 
need not take place for a week or two, until the 
really severe weather promises to be with us. 
What would l>o far better, particularly if your 
aim be that of increasing the supply of these 
plants, is to lift each one from the outdoor 
border, and plant direct in cold-frames in soil of 
a suitable kind, or, if it is convenient, on the 
greenhouse bench. Under these conditions the 
new growth, and this of a healthy kind, quickly 
develops, and cuttings may then be had in 
abundance to perpetuate the stock. From close 
observation we have noticed that many of the 
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early-flowering Chrysanthemums blossom so 
profusely that the constitution appears to be 
weakened thereby, and the method of treatment 
laid down above appears to meet their needs, 
nursing them back to health and vigour again. 
Should your plants be in pots, we would advise 
you to treat them in a similar manner to that 
laid down for plants in the open border. Our 
experience with the early sorts in pots has been 
to see them succeed very well until the cold, 
damp, foggy weather is experienced, when the 
plants seem to deteriorate and get into a bad 
way. By shaking them out of the pots, after¬ 
wards removing the crocks and the bulk of the 
soil, and planting out in prepared soil, a change 
is noticeable very quickly, and progress is made. 
Plants which have been fed somewhat freely 
with liquid manures are the first to suffer. 


BOB18. 

THE ROSE YEAR. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —In spite of a wintry spring and a more 
or less autumnal summer, Roses have done 
splendidly in this part of the country. They 
made capital growth in the early part of the 
year, the stronger - growing sorts — Maggie 
Dickson, for instance—having attained to quite 
tree like proportions. Nor lias the blooming 
been less satisfactory, most of the old favour¬ 
ites having quite excelled themselves. All the 
Verdier family have done well, and Victor 
Hugo never better. The same may be said of 
Thomas Mills, Her Majesty, Ulrich Brunner, 
and Dupuy .Tamain, while Paul Neron lias never 
been either larger or finer, nor General Jacque¬ 
minot more satisfactory. Mrs. John Laing has 
not been quite so fine as last year, when it was 
really the Rose of the year ; but it has, never¬ 
theless, fully maintained its character as a 
grand Rose, and needs a lot of beating. The 
ever-popular Baroness Rothschild has been in 
great form, and has flowered so late that I 
gathered one of the best blooms of the year 
quite towards the end of September. There are 
very few Roses to beat Maggie Dickson, of which 
1 gathered perfect blooms very early in the 
season. It is a magnificent grower, and holds 
its head up so well that the blooms stand out 
as though they defied competition. Teas have 
done equally well, the growth in many instances 
being quite remarkable and the blooms freely 
produced. This is especially true of Edith 
Gifford, Mme. Falcot, The Bride, and one or 
two others. Surely the Tea family is most 
interesting, with their exquisite foliage and 
their delicate, pendulous blooms, hanging their 
heads out of sheer modesty at their perfect 
loveliness. I fancy there is an impression that 
Teas are as delicate in constitution as they are 
in form and colour. But surely this is a 
mistake, seeing that the past season has been a 
most trying one for keen, cutting winds and 
late frosts, and yet the Teas have never done 
better in my experience. No Rose grower 
should neglect the Teas, which are interesting 
to grow and beautiful to look at. R. \V. J. 

Hatting*, Sussex. 


ROSES FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 

The present being an excellent time to secure a 
stock for the above purpose, a few words bearing 
on the subject may be useful to intending 
growers. There can be no doubt that Tea Roses 
nourish best under glass when one can afford to 
plant them out in a structure specially set apart 
for them. Even for this purpose extra-sized 
pot-grown plants are best, although smaller 
plants in 5-inch pots planted out in early 
summer make bushes in a few months equal in 
size to the extra-strong pot plants. But for 
immediate use the latter are preferable. Well 
ripened plants from the open ground, if planted 
early, answer well for this purpose, only they 
must not be forced the first year. This is really 
the most economical method of starting a Rose- 
house, for one may purchase for the same money 
much finer plants than those grown in pots. I 
would always recommend a few short standards 
to intermingle among the bushes. If climbers 
are wanted, let them be used upon the pillars or 
I walls, or train in spiral and balloon shapes ; 
otherwise, if put on the roof, too much shade 
I occasioned thereby is detrimental to the other 


plantB. My ideal of a Rose-house would be one 
! in which the roof oould be removed at will, so 
that one could afford the plants the beneficent 
rains, and, if desired, expose them to outdoor 
temperature for the summer months. Many 
gardeners find, however, a difficulty in allocating 
one house especially to Rose culture, there being 
so many other claimants on the space. Where 
this is so, then some pot plants should be 
secured and held in reserve for forcing in batches 
as opportunity offers. A little bottom-heat to 
the first lot is very serviceable. On no account 
crowd the plants or deprive them of whatever sun¬ 
shine is available. Roses glory in sunlight. Iwouid 
never shade a Tea Rose for one moment except¬ 
ing during the very hot days of May and 
summer. If plants are purchased now be care¬ 
ful to ripen them off well and give them a top¬ 
dressing. The excessive watering such plants 
receive during summer washes away much of 
the fertilising properties in the soil. I prefer 
when top-dressing to remove about 1 inch of 
the top soil, then cover the surface with a thin 
layer of Ichthemic-guano or some other good 
Rose-manure, and replace soil removed with 
good loam and old hotbed-manure in the pro¬ 
portion of two parts of the former to one of the 
latter. Previously to so doing the plant should 
be examined, and see that it is not dry. What 
are the beat Roses for glass culture? If forced 
1 would select the following dozen, which give 
ample variety of colour, and they are the best, 
marketable kinds should the amateur desire to 
make his hobby pay: Niphetos, Perle des 
Jardins, Bridesmaid, Papa Gontier, Sunrise, 
The Bride, Mme. Lam bard, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Mrs. W. .J. Grant, Caroline Testout, 
Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste. Supposing, how¬ 
ever, it is not intended to force the plants, but 
rather grow them under cool treatment in a 
cold pit or a greenhouse, then the following 
dozen would be my selection : Mrs. J. Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout, La France, 
Captain Hayward, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
General Jacqueminot, Marie Baumann, Wisher 
Holmes, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mrs. Sharmau 
Crawford, Merveille de Lyon. Ro*\. 


H.-P. ROSES NOT FLOWERING IN 
AUTUMN. 

Mr Roses have had no second bloom this season. They are 
standard Roses, H.-P., are in the open, and have been 
about ten years in the ground, a clayey soil. (Roses do 
well here.) I pruned them according to a Rose grower’s 
directions, and cut them very well out in the centre, 
removed weak growth, and shortened back strong shoots. 
They bloomed well, and the trees now seem to have gone 
to leaf. They have inode tremendous bushy heads. I was 
late in pruning them—April, beginning of. Has this an> - 
thing to do with it ( Ought I to remove growths after 
first blooms are over ? Should 1 do any pruning to Rose- 
trees, H.-P. and Teas, at this time of the year, such as 
removing the lost year's growths which have bloomed this 
season, or ought it all to be left till next spring? 1 am 
going to move a lied of dwarf Roses. Will October or 
November be best, and must they be root-pruned, or have 
all growths well cut back ? If so, when-before or after 
planting? -La Franck. 

[With the exception of some dozen kinds 
H.P.’s are not at all free blooming in autumn. 
The non-flowering of your trees seems more a 
question of sorts than treatment, as you say 
thev bloomed well early in the season. If you 
had made any errors in pruning the trees it 
would have shown the result then. As you 
desire good autumnals you should discard some 
of these old trees and plant instead kinds such 
as Caroline Testout, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
La France, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Camoem, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, and any of the beautiful 
Teas of which we now possess so man)'. After 
the first crop of blossom it is always advisable 
to shorten the flowering growths a little, sav 
3 inches or 4 inches from the top, cutting back 
to an eye looking outward. But even this 
shortening will not induce many kinds to 
flower a second time in any great profusion. 
There will be isolated blooms, but nothing like 
the glorious display possible to obtain by plant¬ 
ing the kinds named. 

Roses may be assisted if their growths are 
reduced at thi9 season of the year. The small 
sprAy or weakly ahoots should be cut away so 
that the main new growths may be well 
ripened. It Bhould always be the aim of the 
Rose grower to rid his plants of as much of the 
old wood as he can spare, even if only a few 
one and two-year-old growths are retained. 
The air is thus enabled to circulate well among 
the growths, and the eyee or buds receive the 
nourishment which the growths removed would 
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have had during the winter. Early in Novem¬ 
ber will be the best time to transplant your bed 
of dwarf Roses, but if you can prepare their 
future position now so much the better. In 
replantiDg Roses it is always best to cut away 
the jagged ends of roots and also curtail the 
long ones. We should, however, advise you 
not t-o do this too rashly, especially if the plants 
are upon the seedling Brier. The growths 
should certainly be shortened back to from 
1 $ feet to 2 feet of the ground to prevent sway¬ 
ing about by the wind, and it is well to remove 
all foliage. Both the pruning of the roots and 
the tops should be done prior to replanting. 
A word of caution is necessary when replanting 
Roses, or in fact anything. Do not allow the 
roots to lie exposed to sun or air a moment 
longer than is necessary. It i9 letter to cover 
with soil, removing one plant at a time until 
the work is completed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose growing on chalk. I wish to cover .an Oak 
fence with Climbing Roses, Clematis, and also have a Rose 
(■order, but tlnd that the subsoil of rhalk is only a!»out 
IS inches below the surface. In “ Knglish Flower 
tUrden ” it is stated that the soil should he prepared to 
k*i inches. This, I fear, would mean a heavy expense ; the 


Hybrid, ’Aimce Vibert, *W. A. Richardson, 
* Heine Marie Henriette, *Pink Rover, Celine 
Forestier, .John Hopper, La France, Caroline 
Testout, Dupuy .J a main, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. 
John Laing, Grace Darling, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Larabard, Anna Ollivier, Camoens, etc. 
Those marked with an asterisk are climbing 
kinds. If you give an annual dressing of cow- 
manure, preferably in the autumn, and cover it 
over with a little soil in the spring, you will 
induce the roots to keep near the surface, which, 
under the circumstances, is very necessary. 
Good Clematises for a fence are the popular 
.lackmani, Henryi, Gipsy Queen, Beauty of 
Worcester, Mme. E. Andre, Lanuginosa Can¬ 
dida, Mrs. Hope, Princess of Wales, and Snow- 
white Jackmani. Good flowering shrubs in 
bush form suitable to your garden would be 
Weigela rosea and W. Candida, Spineas 
of sorts, Ribes atrosanguineum, Forsythia 
suspensa, Lilacs, Syringas, Deut/.ia crenata, 
Berberis, Veronica Traversi, Cotoneaster 
Simonsi, Cytisus prcecox, Cydonia japonica, 
Hibiscus, Hypericums, Prunus triloba, Pyrus 
Mai us of sorts, Rhus cotinus, etc. The follow¬ 
ing are some reliable hardy perennial plants: 
Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, Anemone japonica, 
Aquilegias, Aster bessarabicu9, ('imp inula 


STREAMSIDE VEGETATION. 

Runvin'o water in the garden opens up an end 
less vista of possibilities in the grouping of 
flower and leafage along its verge ; dwarf little 
creeping plants to fringe the edges, with tall 
spires of bloom and noble foliage to border the 
statelier stream. Sometimes, as in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, the garden boundary is 
formed by running water ; a mill-stream that 
waxes and wanes, is vocal or silent as the mill¬ 
wheel moves or rests. Here, on the farther 
bank, to which the rough rustic bridge gives 
access, Nature has been unrestricted, and has 
spread above the water a rampart of living 
green. Fac ing this wild growth on the garden 
side, the bank above the flowering Grasses is 
crowned with an irregular line of Michaelmas 
Daisies, throwing their blossoms into strong 
relief against the dark background, a suggestion 
of unconventionality in keeping with the 
surroundings. Further back stand the tall 
Sunflowers. 

Only hardy flowers should be grouped by 
running water, and the grouping of these should 
l)e as far as possible natural, so that from 
earliest spring to the commencement of winter, 
where the contour of the banks admits, the 



Michaelmas Daisies and other plants by the side of a mill stream. 


surface soil is rather loamy and fairly good. Would you 
kindly give me the names of any Roses (if any) 1 could 
cultivate, climbers and bush, also a few flowering shrubs, 
and best perennials suitable to this locality '< The garden 
is very open, with fences on north-west, south-west, and 
north-east.—R. II. 

[You will not obtain much success with Roses 
unless you give them a fairly deep root run, and 
.‘10 inches is none too much. Why not plant 
fewer, so that you could afford to do the land 
well, taking out the chalk subsoil and replacing 
it with goes! loam and cow-manure ? If you are 
not prepared to do this, you could at least have 
the chalk broken up with a digging fork. If 
you placed a good layer of cow-manure on to 
the chalk, and then returned the mould, mixing 
with the latter some cow-dung at the rate of 
about one part out of four, you would be able 
to grow some Roses of the very hardy types, 
especially if own-root plants were procured. 
These are not so deep rooting as budded plants. 
A few varieties suitable to these conditions 
would be Common Monthly, Armosa, and, in 
fact, all the Monthly Roses ; Hybrid Chinese, 
such as Charles Lawson, Paul Riraut, Chenedole, 
Mme. Plantier. From other classes you could 
have Mme. Hardy, Celestial, Common Moss, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Fellenberg, ‘Long- 
worth Rambler, *Felicite-Perpetuc, * Flora, 
’Crimson Rambler, -Gloirede Dijon, ’Cheshunt 
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persicifolia alba, Centaureas, Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, Delphiniums, Doronicums, Eryngiums, 
Erigeron, Gaillardias, Helianthus rigidus Miss 
Mellish, Hemerocallis, Iberis eorreiefolia, 
Lupinus polyphyllus, Monardadidyma, Phloxes, 
Pyrothrums, Rudbeckia speciosa, Statice lati- 
folia, Tritomas, and Veronicas.] 


Reinwardtia trig^na.—This is very 
useful for autumn and winter flowering. When 
well managed it keeps up a succession of its 
bright yellow blossoms for a considerable time, 
and these are well set of!' by the rich deep green 
foliage. It is, perhaps, more generally known 
as Linum trigynuni. Cuttings root freely in the 
spring, and may be itarte i in warmth an I 
afterwards grown on in a cool-frame. It hardly 
makes a good flowering plant the first year ; 
plants that have been cut back and grown on 
the second year will flower very freely. It 
should be potted in good loamy compost, treated 
liberally early in the season, ana then well 
exposed to ripen the wood in the autumn. 
Taken under cover about the first week in Sep¬ 
tember, the plants will soon begin to flower. 
Red spider is its greatest enemy. If kept too 
moist the flowers are apt to damp off, especially 
if the old blooms were allowed to decay on the 
stems.—A. 


streainside shall form a fair setting for fair 
flowers. Snowdrops, Ncillas and Narcissi, 
Snowflakes and Stars of Bethlehem begin the 
year, followed by Irises, the Japanese I. Ka*mp- 
feri, I. sibirica, the bulbous English and Spanish 
(I. Xiphion and xiphioides), the tall I. orientalis 
or ochroleuca, I. aurea, and I. Monnieri, all 
three similar in manner of growth and often 
attaining a height of nearly (> feet, and very 
valuable in colonies by a streamside, the 
German Flags, especially I. pallida and the 
variegated Water Flag, and lastly the beau¬ 
tiful I. stylosa, blooming at the coming of 
winter. 

Libertia grandiflora is another subject that 
flowers well by the water, and Spintaa should 
be freely used, the tall S. Lindleyana, S. arine- 
folia and S. flagelliformis, while of the herba¬ 
ceous section there are S. Aruncus, S. palmata, 
S. venusta, S. japonica, and S. filipendula. 
Many of the Lilies do well in the neighbourhood 
of a stream, especially L. pardalinum, L. cana- 
dense, L. superbum, and L. Humboldti, while 
herbaceous Phloxes, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Starworts, Day Lilies, Arundos, and Bamboos 
all have beauty of colour or of form to recom¬ 
mend them, and thrive best near water, and 
there the tall Campanulas hold their bells in 
perfection longer. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

A SELECTION FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

About a dozen varieties should suffice for 
gardens of limited extent, and among, these one 
may include the very best of those in commerce. 
To blossom during August and the succeeding 
month the list may well begin with Aster acris. 
The colour is a bright lilac-purple, and so dense 
and compact is the display that no foliage is 
visible when the plant is in full bloom. The 
height is about ‘2 feet. A. Novi-Belgii Harpur* 
Crewe ha3 for a long time been regarded as one 
of the best of the early white sorts having a 
yellow disc, this plant attaining a height of 
•> feet, and when in full blossom contrasting 
pleasingly with many of the blue and lavender 
tones of other Borts. Of A. Shorti too much 
cannot well be said, flowering as it does in 
August and continuing to do so for some weeks. 
The plant has a pretty habit of growth, develop¬ 
ing long, graceful sprays of charming bright 
lilac blossoms, and in height between .‘l feet 
and 4 feet. The large flowers of A. Amellus 
bessarabicus, or, what is better, A. Amellus 
“ Riverslea,” should be in all gardens, as this 
type is so distinct from all others. The lovely 
violet-blue colour of the blossoms, which are 
developed on stout stems somewhat less than 
2 feet in length, renders them exceedingly 
valuable for cutting. A. Novi-Belgii lsevigatus 
is another plant of compact habit, attaining a 
height of aoout 2£ feet, and developing a dense 
head of pretty rose-coloured blossoms, which 
make a most effective display. Succeeding 
those already described the miniature-flowered 
A. vimineu3 nanus makes a welcome change ; the 
long racemeB of tiny blossoms and foliage of 
Heath-like character on plants rarely exceeding 
2 £ feet place it in a foremost position for a late 
September and early October display. A. he vis, 
of which there are several varieties, is another 
distinct type, and one variety at least should be 
grown. It is a very graceful plant, and for cut¬ 
ting makes a most effective bunch for large 
vases. The colour of the blossoms is pale blue, 
and each flower is developed on a long footstalk. 
The height of this plant is about 4 feet. One 
of the most delightful sorts is A. cordifolius 
elegans. Either in the garden or when cut in 
long, graceful sprays it has a charm which many 
others do not possess. Its small soft lilac 
flowers are profusely displayed, and appear to 
stand the warm weather much better than many 
others. The height is between 3 feet and 4 feet. 
Those on the look-out for a dwarf, compact 
plant should grow A. densus, which, as its name 
implies, develops a dense mass of soft blue blos¬ 
soms on a plant less than 3 feet high. A plant 
of noble proportions is A. Novi-Belgii Robert 
Parker, this variety carrying large soft 
lavender-blue blossoms with a yellow disc, and 
making a handsome and effective background to 
the border, the growth attaining a height of 
uite iH -feet. The best of the rose-coloured 
owers is undoubtedly A. Novic-Angliaj Mrs. 
F. W. Rayner. This is a groat advance upon 
the type, developing large blossoms of beautiful 
form and extra fine bright rose colour ; height 
about 4 feet. Another good form is A. Novi- 
Belgii Mrs. C. W. Earle, which is a plant for 
the back of the border, as the growths make a 
dense, tall, compact bush, covered with charm¬ 
ing medium-sized blossoms of a pale bluish- 
mauve colour, and being quite 5 feet high. 
When A. multiflorus is in good condition it is a 
plant to be appreciated, as its myriads of minute 
white blossoms, borne on long, sturdy racemes 
of growth, with its distinct Heath-like foliage, 
make a unique display. No better example of 
the Michaelmas Daisies is there than A. Coombe 
Fishacre, a distinct and pleasing form. It is a 
plant of remarkable vigour, small pieces develop¬ 
ing into large, handsome bushes in the course of 
a season. It is also a plant of pretty, graceful 
habit, bearing quite freely medium sized flesh- 
coloured blossoms of the daintiest kind. The 
colour of the flowers is one but poorly repre¬ 
sented, and on this account, as well as the 
branching character of its growth, it deserves a 
place. Another distinct type is A. puniceus 
pulcherrimus, bearing large blossoms of a blush- 
white colour, which are developed on sprays of 
pyramidal form. The flowers in this instance 
have a yellow disc and the florets Blightly 
incurve ; height about 5 feet. Later in October 
the charming little white blossoms of A. 
ericoides are a welcome feature in the later 
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display. The sprays of this kind are valuable 
for cutting, the profuse display which these 
miniature flowers produce adding considerably 
to their value for this work. For a very late 
display it would be difficult to find a better kind 
than A. Tradescauti. The grace anil elegance 
of the growths, the profuse display which the 
small white flowers of this variety make, and 
the finely-cut, Heath-like foliage make a 
picture second to none. D. B. C. 


BORDER PLANTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 

(Reply to “ H. Wood.”) 

For spring and a generally early display you 
should plant freely of the more plentiful kinds 
of Daffodils, Crown Imperials, Fritillaria 
Meleagris in variety, Leucojums, Parrot and 
other Tulips, such as Gesneriana, etc., Chiono- 
doxa Lucilia*. These would provide a display 
till May loth or rather later, and are well 
suited to the front, being all under 18 inches 
high, save the Crown Imperials, which are 
2 .\ feet or so. 

2 nd List.— The following are perennials of 
dwarf growth: Adonis vemalis, Iris nudi- 
caulis, I. pumila, I. olbiensis, I. stylosa, Aqui- 
legia alpina. A, ccerulea, Tiarella cordifolia, 
Gentiana acaulis, Tufted Pansies in variety, 
Hepaticas, Phloxes (dwarf), Aster speciosus, 
Aubrietias, Achillea tomentosa, with the follow¬ 
ing Campanulas: carpatica, turbinata, pusilla, 
G. F. Wilson, muralis, Hosti, Hosti alba. 
These would do well to appear alternately with 
some or other of the bulbous plants given in the 
first list. 

3rd List. —Plants 2 feet high or there¬ 
abouts. A good assortment of Flag Irises, and 
another of Pyrethruras in single and double 
kinds, would furnish a rich display in May and 
June. Other good things are Aster Amellus in 
variety, Aster laevigatus, A. Novi-Belgii densus, 
Hemerocallis in variety, Iris of the Spanish and 
English sections, Alstriemeria aurea (this 
should be planted at one end in a plot apart), 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
Campanula grandis, C. persicifolia vars., Peren¬ 
nial Cornflowers, Chrysanthemum latifolium 
and maximum, Doronicums, Heuchera Ban- 
guinea, Montbreti&s, etc. 

4th List. —Plants of 3 feet or more high : 
Herbaceous Phloxes in variety, Delphiniums, 
Pa?onies, Iris ochroleuca, I. aurea, I. Monnieri, 
Tritomas, a good selection of Michaelmas 
Daisies, Eryngiums, Echinops, Sunflowers in 
variety, the larger Day Lilies, Lilies in variety, 
Heleniums, Heliopsis Pitcheriana, Lathyrus in 
variety, white and purple Lupines, Campanula 
Van Houttei, C. latifolia, Rudbeckia purpurea. 

These are some of the more showy, and would 
afford flowers for many months. In so large 
a border space may also be found for a few 
good early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Gladi¬ 
olus, and other such plants. You will, of 
course, understand that the Narcissi, and indeed 
the majority of the bulbous plants named, 
Bhould be planted at an early date or potted 
until the border can receive attention. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

These old-fashioned summer flowers are becom¬ 
ing popular again—their popularity would not 
have fallen so low but for the disease which 
attacked the leaves with such virulence that it 
was impossible for them to do any good. The 
time was when a seedling Hollyhock was almost 
unknown, except to the professional hybridist 
and raiser ; now it is rare for Hollyhocks to be 
raised in any other way than from seeds. 
Propagation used to be effected by cuttings, 
prepared and inserted into small pots in 
autumn similar to that adopted for Vines. 
Then, Hollyhocks were scarcely recognised 
unless they bore a distinguishing name. Such 
excellent flowers, both of double and single 
kinds, can be obtained from seeds now that 
propagation by cuttings is neither advised nor 
required. It has been said, and the informa¬ 
tion is conveyed in seedsmen’s catalogues, that 
they can be sown in spring in heat to flower the 
same year. I have put this to the test by sow¬ 
ing as early as January in heat, pricking out 
the seedling plants as soon as ready, and trans¬ 
ferring them in due course to 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, from which they were planted in well 


manured’ground as soon as the weather was 
favourable. At the end of September not one 
out of many plants has flowered. They made 
fine healthy plants. The doubt that is now 
raised is whether these vigorous plants will 
stand the rigours of winter and flower early in 
the Bummer of next year. Finding that so far 
as concerned their treatment as annuals they 
were a failure, I resolved to trj' summer sowing 
outdoors, with a view to getting some to stand 
over the winter. These, too, have made a 
vigorous leaf growth, though, of course, much 
less so than those sown months previous. 
These will be planted out this autumn in their 
flowering quarters. The check given in the 
course of transplanting should reduce this 
superabundant vigour, and thus make them 
better prepared to stand wintry weather. The 
weather, so far as the early sown plants are 
concerned, has not been favourable, the spring 
and early summer being so very cold and back¬ 
ward, and the latter pari of the summer very 
dry and tropical. This should have had some 
favourable effects in hastening their Hoovering, 
but it did not prove so. The luxuriance of 
their leafage at the present time goes to show 
their defiance of summer drought and dust- 
dry soil. Seedling plants not being subject to 
disease of former days present a much finer 
effect when in bloom because of the retention of 
their foliage. \V. S. 


CLEMATIS. 

Among the hardy climbing flowering plants of 
the garden the Clematises hold an unique 
position. They are unrivalled in beauty, in 
freedom of flowering, while from the hardy 
standpoint these plants hold their own with any 
others blooming at the same time. The accom¬ 
panying illustration very well demonstrates at 
least two important uses for these plants—viz., 
the filling up of odd corners and tor climbing 
rustic poles or the like. In both these ways 
they are highly ornamental, and once estab¬ 
lished give but little trouble from year to year. 
Equally well suited are these things for clamber¬ 
ing over decrepit Conifers and other trees that 
have long passed their prime, and then given an 
entire freedom usually make a really fine 
display. There is yet another way in which 
theee plants should be more frequently seen, 
and this is as trailing plants. In this way the 
larger rockeries or high mounds or baloonies 
may be beautified in a way such as we have but 
little idea of now, while tho hanging mass of 
colour would show T them to perfection. As 
coverings for walls and buildings, porches, 
pergolas, and such places the Clematis is always 
employed, more frequently indeed than any 
other subject, and it certainly is worthy this. 

With regard to its cultivation, but lfttle need 
be said beyond the fact that the plants delight 
in a deep, rich loam, and prefer a cool and 
rather holding soil. How well these plants 
succeed when planted against a wall in the 
garden, and how often they fail, either wholly 
or in part, or if not this, they more or less 
quickly decline in health or vigour when 
planted against a house-wall, where by cellars 
or underground rooms the soil is rendered far 
too dry, is more or less common knowledge. 
And often with roots in rather shaded or 
secluded spots and the growth in full light these 
things are a perfect success. Of late, not a few 
complaints nave been heard respecting the 
sudden collapse of the plants, the failing 
usually occurring at the base near where the 
plant is worked. How far the present method 
of grafting may be responsible for this cannot be 
determined ; possibly it is not to be blamed at 
all, or it may have much to do with it, and in 
this way : By the remnants of an aperture 
where fungoid spores may rest till the conditions 
for its attack are present. It is highly probable 
the attack is of a fungoid nature. Whatever 
the cause it should tempt those who would have 
a show of these things in their gardens to raise 
plants by layering, and by the still easier method 
of seedlings. Indeed, this latter appears the 
better way of overcoming the difficulty, or 
rather of avoiding it, and by raising the plants 
quite hardily and generally in the open to avoid 
the feebleness of growth that is sure to accom¬ 
pany in some degree the plants raised under 
glass. The varieties of these are endless. That 
against the wall is a plant of some forty years’ 
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standing, and it looks quite capable of as many 
more years of useful work. That on the rustic 
pole is a newer kind, Jackman’s Snow White, 
and one of the finest of pure white sorts. 
Other excellent sorts include the several varie¬ 
ties of Jackmani and Viticella, all very free and 



Clematis Jackman’s Snow White as a pillar plant. 


profuse, while Miss Bateman, Fairy Queen, 
Lady Lo:idesborough, Lady Caroline Neville, 
Standishi, Henryi, Othello, (Jipsy Queen, Stella, 
and Star of India would make a choice assort¬ 
ment of the plants for anyone wishing to start 
with a few distinct kinds. K. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clay for puddling:. Will jou please inform me in 
your correspondent’s page the most approved method of 
puddling clay, also the kind that is most suitable for this ? 
It would he used for forming the l>ottom of a lake.— 
W. T. Brock. 

[The finest clay for puddling should be of a 
greasy nature, so that it may be rubbed by the 
thumb and pressed into a thin graduated paste 
almost. So long as it is of this consistency it 
may be tempered to do the finest puddling work 
possible, and we have seen splendid clay from 
various localities. The lower lias clays are the 
more preferable, and are of a slate-blue tone. 
At different levels, however, these vary, and as 
the greasy and more elastic nature is present 
or absent so will the work of preparing be 
lessened or increased. Frequently clay of fine 
quality is obtainable in near proximity to red 
sandstone, and though this is generally more 
gritty, a little more labour in finally tempering 
and a little more when employed in quantity 
will generally make things equal. It is a slow 
and laborious work making good puddling clay 
out of some inferior articles. For your present 
purpose, how'ever, you only need a good 
adhesive kind.] 

Montbretias. — On pago 862 a corres¬ 
pondent complains of these brilliant flowers 
refusing to bloom. As a rule, Montbretias 
flow’er abundantly if not too crowded, but in 
congenial soil their increase is so rapid that in a 
few years a solid mat of corms is formed, often 
inches thick. If permitted to get into this 
state the flower-scapes will he few and far 



between. As soon as the plants give evidence 
of becoming crowded they should be lifted and 
replanted, the corms being placed 2 inches 
apart. Immediately the flower-spikes have 
shed their blossoms is the best time for lifting, 
as the corms then throw out roots before the 
winter sets in. The foliage should not be 
removed in replanting, but allowed to wither 
naturally. I have tried transplanting at a later 
date, but have found the earlier removal to 
give the best results. Montbretias succeed well 
light porous soil, but are impatient of 
stagnant moisture at the roots in a heavy, 
retentive staple. By the side of ponds, where 
the soil is pervious, they often make exception¬ 
ally fine grow th, and they are also w-ell adapted 
for planting in open woods of deciduous trees, 
where they form delightful autumnal pictures. 
-S. W. F. 

Perennials for beds.—I shall be much obliged if 
you will advise me what perennials to get for three large 
round beds in a lawn facing south, and how l»est to arrange 
them with a view to having fairly tall plants in the centre, 
smaller ones to the edges of the bed? They are planted 
with bulbs, and this year 1 have annuals and ordinary 
)>edding out plants, but I think perennials are more satis¬ 
factory. 1 have also five beds (one filled with Roses) facing 
west with bulbs, and, at present, annuals. 1 should like 
perennials for these also. The lieds are roughly each about 
(J feet long by 4 feet wide; the soil is excellent.— 
Pf.rk.vmai.. 

| There are many good perennials suited to 
such beds as those you describe, but in the 
limited space you will naturally have much 
time vacant unless you are prepared to adopt 
the plan of small specimens, and in considerable 
variety, so that a succession of flowering things 
could l>e secured. The nearest approach to 
your case is an instance of arranging some bulbs 
and dwarf plants in beds some years ago. In 
instance, Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, 


this 

Adonis vernalis, Gentians, Candytuft, Aubrie- 
tias, alpine Phloxes, Achillea tomentosa, 
Anemone fulgens, A. blanda, A. apennina, A. 
BV’lvestris, Arnebia echioides, Primula rosea, 
P. cashmeriana, Wood Anemones, Iris stylosa, 
I. nudicaulis, Dentarias, Phlox ovata, P. cana- 
densis, Saxifraga Wallacei, Sedum spectabile, 
Aster alpinus superbus, 

Trilliums in moist places, 

Corydalis nobilis, Siay- 
rinchium grandiflorum, 

Tiarella cordifolia, Tha- 
lictrum adiantiforme, Si- 
lene alpestris, Gentian a 
septemfida, Iris cristata, 

Iris pumila, Megasea 
cordifolia purpurea, Saxi- 
fraga granulata plena, 
and similar things, w r ere 
made to constitute a sort 
of permanent surface 
covering, while among 
them a host of select 
bulbous things was 
arranged from the choi¬ 
cer Lilies and hardy 
Gladioli to Spanish and 
English Irises, Tigridias, 

Narcissus in great vari¬ 
ety, Brodiieas, Squills, 

Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, 

Montbretias, Tulips, 
both species and varie¬ 
ties, Colchicums, the 
rarer bulbous Iris, par¬ 
ticularly the early-flower¬ 
ing sorts as reticulata, 

Histrio, Bakeriana ; also 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Cro¬ 
cuses, Snowdrops, and 
many more. No colour 
scheme was attempted, 
and, indeed, to do this at 
all you w r ant a garden 
of some size, not merely 
a bed or two. But one 
thing was assured—viz., 
that scarce a day in the 
whole year dawned with¬ 
out flowers in these beds. 

A chief objection to it 
is that with so great a 

variety, a system of labelling of some sort 
is a necessity. All the same the pleasure 
and interest are very great. In planting on this 
plan, you really want a prearranged bed on 
paper, planting your bulbous things first, and 
always deep, fully 6 inches, even for Snowdrops. 
This admits of setting in the surface things 


quite safely, or of removing them at any time 
w ith ease. It is always an easy matter to carpet 
a bare spot with some of the Mossy Saxifrages, 
Sedum8, or even Tufted Pansies, the latter 
making a fine surface covering whero good arid 
choice Lilies are placed. These latter always 
make good central objects, and such Irises as 
aurea, Monnieri, and others, may be similarly 

{ ilaced. We think you would find a great and 
asting pleasure from this arrangement, though 
naturally entailing more thought in the first 
place. On the other hand, by attempting a 
bold display of colour, as of Pyrethrums, Iris 
germanica, Gaillardias, P.conies, or the like, 
there would be a long spell of waiting, as the 
rooting of these and many larger plants leaves 
but little if any space for the introduction of 
successional things. A good selection of more 
showy perennials in sets with average height is 
given to “ H. Wood,” to which we also refer 
you.] 

Verbena Ellen Wlllmot.-This is, perhaps, one 
of the finest of the modern bedding kinds that has been 
introduced for a Ion? period. The trusses of pink blos¬ 
soms show extremely well against a margin of green Grass, 
and when Itedded on the lawn, and given more freedom 
and less of the rigid peaking that so severely crippled 
these things for years, it Is an extremely fine plant. 

Alpines (Northumberland ).—You should 
have no difficulty in growing many of the more 
free-flowering kinds, such as Aubrietias in 
variety, any dwarf Phloxes, Aquilegias, Anten- 
narias, Dianthus, Crucianella, Cheiranthus 
alpinus, Campanulas dwarf, Aeantholimon 
venustum, A. glumaoeum. Aster alpinus, Arabis, 
Alyssum, Gentians, Arenarias (any), Armerias 
(any), Arnebia echioides, Anemones, Achilleas, 
Adonis vernalis, Ajugas, Primulas, in shady cor¬ 
ners, Chionodoxas, Leucojum vemum, Crocus 
speciosus, Siberian and other Squills, Muscaris, 
Saxifraga Aizoon, rosularis, S. longifolia, S.coty¬ 
ledon, Daphne cneorum, Dryas octopetala, 
Erinus alpinus, Erodium hymenoides, E. mac- 
radenium, Hutchinsia alpina, Iberis of sorts, 
CEnotheras, Onosma tauricum, Papaver nudi- 
caule, Polygonum affine, Ranunculus amplexi- 
caulis, Sedums of sorts, Silenes, Tiarella cordi- 


Double white Clematis. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Hemming, 
Upper Wi<;k House, Perehore. 


folia, Saponaria ocymoides, and S. o. alba. The 
“ alpine Rose” to which you refer is doubtless 
a dwarf species of Rhododendron, R. ferru- 
gineum ana R. hirsutum both being so called 
by tourists and travellers. 

The increase of herbaceous plants. 

—The pow’er of self-production with little 
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trouble to the cultivator in many herbaceous 
plants is very great, and it may be safely said, 
that given a few plants of each species, their 
numbers may be increased even in one season to 
almost any extent. In a portion of the pleasure 
ground where Rhododendrons were rather thin 
a few plants of Foxgloves were put out, and 
from the small beginning the sides of the hill 
are thickly studded with the plants at all points 
where there is a little open space. The Del¬ 
phinium is another plant that increases very 
readily, countless seedlings being available if 
the old flower-spikes stand long enough for the 
seed to ripen, and a similar carpet of seedlings 
is always to be found under some of the dwarf 
Campanulas. I generally look sharply after the 
seed-pods on Tufted Pansies, but if a few are 
missed, the seedlings make their appearance in 
considerable numbers, and very useful varieties 
are sometimes obtained in this haphazard way. 
The power of reproduction at the root is also in 
some herbaceous plants very pronounced, so 
that once established it is not so much a ques¬ 
tion of preserving the speoies, but (if that is 
deemed advisable) how best to get rid of it.— 
E. 

GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Caterpillar on Rose ( iV. Osborne).—The cater- 
pillar you sent is that of a largish moth, “The Peppered ” 
(Amphidasis betnlaria), as far as I can make out, but it was 
• load and so shrivelled when it reached me that I cannot 
be quite certain. It is a common insect, but the cater¬ 
pillars often escape notice on account of their resemblance 
to dead twigs.—O. S. S. 

Wood wasp (Sirex gigas).- I will be much obliged 
if the Editor can name this insect, found lately in Falkland ? 
The weather was very hot about a fortnight ago, and it was 
living about, and seeming to dij" into the woodwork of a 
window - M. It. G. 

[TliF insect you sent is a specimen of the 
“ Wood wasp” or “ Giant Sirex ” (Sirex gigas). 
This insect lays its eggs, as a rule, in dying 
trees or newly-felled timber, and apparently the 
one you caught was endeavouring to use the 
woodwork of your window for the same pur¬ 
pose. This insect, though so formidable look¬ 
ing, is quite harmless, the organ at its tail, 
which so much resembles a sting, is only the 
instrument bv which it is able to make a hole 
in timber and deposit its eggs. —G. S. N.] 

Apple-trees unhealthy.—I enclose some Apple- 
eaves showing traces of a disease, and should be glad to 
learn the name and cause of the disease, and what is the 
remedy l It is confined to the leaves, and does not affect 
their fruit.— Ralph Ri» iuri>s<*x. 

(The leaves of your Apple-tree have been 
attacked by the caterpillars of a small moth, 
one of the Tinoina, but I cannot give you the 
name of the species. The moths lay their eggs 
on the leaves, and the little caterpillars make 
their way between the skins of the leaves and 
feed on the inner portion, as they feed gradually 
making a long track or mine about the leaf. I 
cannot imagine that the tree will be practically 
injured in any way, as the portions of the leaves 
that are injured are so small. I cannot suggest 
any suitable remedy. Insecticides will not 
i ea?h the caterpillars that are within the leaves, 
and it would be impossible to tell when the eggs 
were hatching so as to destroy the oaterpillars 
before they entered them.—G. S. S.] 

Ants.—In your issue of last week you give 
instructions aH to how to destroy ants on lawns 
and footpaths. I have for some years effec¬ 
tually tried a much easier method, which was 
suggested some forty years ago by the late Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd. Take a brass stair-rod and 
insert it from 1 foot to 1$ feet into their casts 
two or three times, taking care that you do not 
allow any earth to drop into the holes. This is 
all that has to be done, and you will see 
hundreds of them pop JjoJes, and the 

sides being quite smootnVU^ cannot get up 
again. Next day, if any remain, insert the 
stair-rod again in the holes, as these cunning 
insects sometimes bridge over the holes with 
earth. I have informed many friends of this 
method, and they have found it answer.—R. 
Montgomerie, Wellington , Surrey. 

Sow bugs in garden (8, F. L.).— One 
of the most effectual means of destroying “ Sow 
bugs” or woodlice is to trap them by laying 
pieces of board, bricks, tiles, or slate on the 
ground, as they creep under such things in the 
day time for shelter, and you have only to turn 
them over and collect the pests. Sometimes 
tl ey congregate together at the foot of a wall, 


or in some similar position. They may then be 
killed by pouring boiling water over them, or 
they may be poisoned t>y mixing one part of 
Steiner’s vermin paste with three parts of 
barley-meal, placing a small quantity on bits of 
slate or tile. I very much doubt if any 
dressing you could give the soil, short of gas- 
lime, would be of any use.—G. S. S. 

Insects In garden. —Enclosed are two insects 
which I would like you to name. Is the one without the 
wings injurious to plant life, as the garden here is moving 
with them?—J. R., Moffat. 

[The winged insect that you enclosed is a 
specimen of “ the steel-blue” or common Sirex 
(Sirex juvencus). These insects, though so 
formidable looking, are perfectly harmless as 
far as animal life is concerned. The organ 
which looks so like a sting is only the ovipositor, 
by the aid of which the insect is able to lay her 
eggs in the wood of dying trees or recently 
felled timber. Fences, etc., which are often 
formed of unseasoned timber, often contain the 
grubs or chrysalides of this insect, or of another 
specieB of Sirex. Many of these at times 
develop into the perfect insect within a few days 
of one another, and are noticed flying about and 
on the woodwork to the great consternation of 
those who do not know what they are. The 
wingless creature is a specimen of the common 
“ Centipede ” (Lithobius for flea tusl. It is 
carnivorous, and is not only harmless in gardens, 
but also very useful, feeding on small insects, 
worms, etc.—G. S. S.] 

Hollyhocks diseased.—1 got some young Holly¬ 
hock plants in the spring. They grew and came on well 
for a time, but after the flower spikes were grown a bit 
the lower leaves got spotted and shrivelled up. The plants 
have all grown tall, and some have flowered. One or two 
of the plants were put in a different place, and are quite 
healthy. Would you recommend doing anything to the 
ground, or should the Hollyhocks be put in a different 
place? Or will it he necessary to destroy the plants? I 
send some of the leaves to let you see. The soil is gravelly, 
and, as a rule, is not damp.—Turn's Eilfiav. 

[The leaves of your Hollyhocks are attacked 
b} r the “ Hollyhock-rust ” (Puccinea malva- 
cearum). As they are first year plants I should 
not destroy them. Pick off ana burn all the 
diseased leaves, and be careful also to collect all 
that have fallen, and then spray the plants with 
Bordeaux-mixture. If your neighbours also 
have plants infested b}' this fungus, induce them 
to treat their plants in the same manner, so that 
your plants may not be infected by the spores 
from them. Next season, on the first sign of 
the disease (and I should keep a sharp watch 
for it), pick off the affected leaves, and spray the 
plants with Bordeaux-mixture. If in spite of 
these precautions you cannot keep the disease in 
check, you had better pull up and burn the 

S lants. As regards position, that which you 
escribe ought to do very well ; they like a well- 
drained Boil, well-manured, and should be well 
watered in dry weather. The more healthy a 
plant is the more likely it is to escape being 
attacked by any fungus.—G. 8. S.] 

Club in Wallflowers.— I will esteem it a great 
favour if vou will tell me what has caused the Wallflowers, 
enclosed herewith, to club ? Some I planted out in a nur¬ 
sery bed early in June, and some on July 30. They are 
growing in four different places in my kitchen garden, and 
all the plants have been similarly attacked. Up to a week 
ago they looked very healthy, but since then I noticed 
some of them looking withered, and on pulling them up I 
found them as enclosed.—R. E. Gravis. 

[Your Wallflowers are attacked by the “ Club- 
root” or “ Finger-and-toe ” fungus (Plasmodio- 
phora brassicse). The presence of the fungus in 
the cells of the root causes the former to become 
very much larger than they otherwise would be, 
and the root consequently swells and becomes 
distorted. Some of these cells in due time are 
filled with the spores of the fungus which are 
liberated on the decay of the root. These 
spores may retain their vitality for two years, 
and may easily be carried from one part of a 
garden to another in the soil which clings to the 
gardener’s boots or tools, or to the feet of some 
animal. All cruciferous plants are liable to be 
attacked by this fungus when planted in soil 
that is infected with its spores. Any plants 
that are attacked should be pulled up and burnt, 
not thrown carelessly on tne rubbish-heap; as 
when the decaying matter on the heap is taken 
on to the ground as a dressing, the spores will 
be carried out also. Every morsel of an infested 
plant should be removed from the soil. The 
best remedy, or, rather, preventive, against the 
attacks of this fungus is to dress the soil with 
quicklime, at the rate of about seventy-five 
bushels per acre; even then it would be better 


not to grow plants that are liable to the disease 
on the ground for at least eighteen months.— 
G. S. 8.] 

The Oattleya-fly.— Can you tell me what is the 
matter with my Cattleya roots which I enclose? I cut erne 
open and found a small grub inside. Is there any remedy 
for this ?—HfivRT J. Birch. 

[The knotty enlargements on the Cattleva 
roots sent are caused by a variety of the 
Cattleya-fly (Isosoma orchidearum). This pest 
is introduced among the various species of 
Cattleya from South America. It is not so 
dangerous, perhaps, as the larger variety which 
attacks the young buds, but it nevertheless 
gives a most unsightly appearance to the roots 
of the various Cattleyas and Lad ias that have 
been induced to root outside the pots or 
baskets. Although no apparent injury is caused 
to the developing pseudo-bulb, without doubt 
the injury wrought by the partial destruction 
of the roots has to some extent detrimental 
effects on the future well-being of the plants 
when they are attacked in the way those you 
send are. The insect will generally be found, if 
the roots are carefully examined, in the sappy 
substance just outside the hard tissue which 
runs through the centre of the roots. It is a 
difficult matter to ascertain when the eggB are 
deposited, for they may frequently be dis¬ 
covered at a very early stage in the root 
growth. The presence of the insect is dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar flattened growth when 
the apex of the young, tender roots is attacked. 
The at first enlarged bladder-like substance 
changes with age to the knotty appearance 
seen in the specimens sent. If these are care¬ 
fully opened with a pin or sharp-pointed pen¬ 
knife, in the early stage a tiny white speck will 
be discovered, which if allowed to get old 
gradually changes its form until it gets into a 
maggot about the size of a pin’s head ; from this 
it quickly develops into the fly, and penetrates 
the outer rind of the roots, cutting a hole suffi¬ 
ciently large to afford the means of escape. 
The fully matured insect, thus free, commences 
at once to lay its eggs, and if not quickly 
destroyed causes a good deal of trouble. The 
best way to effectually destroy this pest is to 
take a fine needle and carefully open the knotty 
substance and extract the maggots in an early 
stage. If the plants are fumigated about every 
fortnight from July to the end of November 
there will not be much difficulty in exterminating 
any flies that may have escaped before they 
have had time to do any damage. I find the 
XL All vaporiser the most effectual for this 
purpose. When the roots are attacked like 
those you send it would be advisable to cut 
them off and burn them, for in this condition 
they cannot possibly be of any assistance to the 
plants, and allowing them to remain renders a 
possibility of future attacks. The insect differs 
considerably from the pest which attacks the 
young growth, although there are many indica¬ 
tions besides the fact of its being much smaller 
that clearly point to its being closely allied to 
the more generally known Cattleya-fly.] 


BEES. 

Feeding driven Bees (J. Blackmon).— 
Brown sugar is not at all suitable for feeding 
up Bees for winter. The sugar used for autumn 
feeding should be white cane sugar, or, if not 
white, should be granulated. The best syrup 
for driven Bees is made in the proportion of 
10 lb. of white lump cane sugar to 5 pints of 
water, which should be boiled for a few minutes, 
and have added to it 1 oz. of vinegar and $ oe. 
of salt. Should cold weather set in before your 
Bees have stored sufficient syrup to last them 
till spring, vou must supply them with candy- 
cake upon the tops of the frames, or introduce 
it through the feed-hole of skeps. To make 
candy-cake add 6 lb. of white lump sugar and a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar to 1 pint of 
water. Place this upon a clear fire in an 
enamelled saucepan, and stir to dissolve the 
sugar, which muBt be all melted before the 
boiling point is reached. Cease stirring as soon 
as it begins to boil, and continue to boil until 
it is of the proper consistence. When properly 
done it can easily be kneaded into a soft Dali; 
or a little may be dropped on a plate, when, if 
it sets tolerably hard on cooling and is just soft 
and sticky, it is sufficiently done. Then take 
the Baucepan containing it off the fire and set 
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it to cool, then stir it with a stick until it turns 
<rhite and begins to set. Paper may then be 
placed in saucers and the candy poured into 
them. The candy will be hard and ready for 
use in a short time. It is useless to supply 
syrup to Bees in cold weather, but a cake of 
candy placed near the cluster will tide them 
over a protracted spell of severe weather.— 
S. S. G. 


VEGETABLES. 


A GOOD CUCUMBER. 

To some it may appear that there is but little 
difference in varieties of Cucumbers, though 
they are more distinct than Melons or Toma¬ 
toes, for instance. This is at once seen by a 
glance at the accompanying illustration of 
Kentish Invicta, the spines being both distinct 
and prominent. The spines are not generally 
numerous, but they are sufficiently so to indi¬ 
cate a good kind, provided the variety is well 
and quickly grown. It will also be noted that 
the end farthest removed from the vine is well 
rounded off and of nearly the same uniform size 
as the barrel. This is an indication of a high- 
class kind. The weakest point in the fruit 
shown is the rather long handle, which is much 
too long. Possibly a better type of the same 
class of fruits is one called “ All the Year 
Round,” which, while possessing the same 
roundod and full end, has a much shorter 
handle—indeed, has very little at all—and is 
at the samo time well filled up throughout and 
finely shouldered. 


perfectly green when cooked. I have four 
rows, each 20 yards long, sown at intervals of 
ten days, and I am able to gather a few dishes 
weekly, which are an acquisition where there is 
a large and varied demand for vegetables. I 
am enclosing some pods of this grand variety 
for your inspection.—S. Horton, Shiptoii Court 
Garden, Oxford. [The pods sent quite bear 
out what our correspondent says, being even 
now' quite green and well filled w ith Peas of 
splendid quality.— Ed.] 

Earthing Celery. — The advocates of | 
earl} 7 earthing are not so numerous as they were 
some years ago, and this is for the best, as once 
wo get the soil high enough to form a ridge, 
there is no further chance of effective watering. 
A little soil put to the plants when they begin 
to spread is a good thing, but after that the 
best practice is to add no more until six weeks 
or so before wanted for use, as this gives plenty 
of time for blanching. Later on, say from the 
middle to the end of October, earthing up of the 
main crop may bo pushed forward in good 
earnest, especially if a large quantity is grow n, 
as w 7 e must then take all the advantage of suit¬ 
able weather ; but with small Quantities grown 
for private supply only I would advise leaving 
the work as late as is consistent with the re¬ 
quirements, being quite convinced that late 
earthing conduces to hardiness, the hearts 
resisting hard frost all the better for not having 
been too long in a blanched state.—T. 

Lettuce White Chavigny— I consider 
this the very best for a summer kind for coming 
in in hot, dry weather. I have grown it the 


infest them, and they can be grown in a limited 
space. I think them more valuable than Savoys. 
To get a supply for the first three months of 
the year I sow in June and July. In cold, late 
districts it may be necessary to sow in May, and 
one sowing will suffice. The St. John’s Day 
I sow 7 early in July, having a liking for the smail 
compact heads, large Cabbages not being re¬ 
quired. Plant in row’s 2 feet apart, the plants 
being 18 inches apart in the row. Grown thus 
they follow the Coleworts, and there is no break 
in tho supply of good Cabbages from January to 
December.—M. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Remove all shading 
materials now, and reduce the climbing grow’th 
as much as possible by cutting back the 
summer-flowering plants. It is always advis¬ 
able when the house has been rearranged for 
winter by bringing in plants from outside and 
from other houses to close the house at night 
and vaporise with nicotine. There are sure to 
be flies or the eggs of insects in the house, and 
vaporising now r will give a dear start and carry 
us through a good part of the winter. Large 
Grange-trees in tubs which were placed outside 
in summer will now be back indoors, and with a 
little warmth will soon break into flower and 
fill the house with a delightful fragrance. It is 
no uncommon thing to see Oranges with ripe 
fruit, green fruit, and blossoms in profusion 
on the tree at the same time. Lilium Harrisi, 
the large w’hite Trumpet Lily, will soon arrive, 



Cucumber Kentish Invicta. From a photograph sent by Mr. Perrin, Canterbury. 


The chief objection to these strongly spined 
kinds is when they have to be sent long distances 
to market, or the like, for then, unless w’oll 
packet!, the spines injure tho adjacent fruits. 
This, naturally, goes against them when spread 
out for sale. Where these things are grown 
merely for home consumption this objection 
does not matter. Cucumbers having Telegraph 
blood in them are almost entirely smooth, and 
though there is still a good demand for seeds of 
the original kind, Buch demand is not increasing. 
A very popular Cucumber j ust now is Rochford’s 
Market, a modified form of the above, at least, 
so far as the spiny character is concerned. Not 
only is it a free cropper, but it is also a good 
keeper when placed upon the market. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
generally speaking, a spiny type of Cucumber 
is the best. But to know the value of a 
Cucumber you must grow it for yourself. A 
Cucumber should be cut early in the morning, 
say from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m., for then both fresh¬ 
ness and vitality are at the highest point; and 
the fruit laid in a cool place may be cut three 
hours hence. Fruits cut from the vine and 
eaten forthwith are frequently flavourless and 
unpalatable, and not infrequently bitter as well. 

E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Autocrat. —In your issue of Septem¬ 
ber 22nd you speak of this grand Pea. I have 
tried many varieties of late Peas in these 
gardens, but fail to find any other variety to 
equal Autocrat. I also find it resists the 
attacks of mildew better than any other variety. 
It also possesses good cooking qualities*. being 
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last three seasons and prtfer it to any other 
kind. My plan is to sow it on Celery ridges 
through the early part of the summer, allowing 
the plants to remain where sown. In this 
position they receive good supplies of water and 
manure-w’ater occasionally. When treated thus 
I it grows wonderfully quick and is very tender. 
I grew Continuity many years ago when first 
put on the market, and although praised by 
some growers, I consider it poor beside this 
kind. I am convinced Chavigny will remain as 
long before running to seed ; added to this, it is 
devoid of that dark colour which is against 
Continuity.— Dorset. 

Good winter Cabbages.— The Cole- 
worts are mostly grown for early winter 
supplies, but they are most valuable at the end 
of the year. From January to March there is 
room for good Cabbages (varieties that will 
stand a certain amount of severe weather and 
which do not split). So far with me none have 
proved better than St. John's Day and Christ¬ 
mas Drumhead. The former is a choice Cabbage 
and one of the most delicate flavour possible. 
The plant is of compact growth, taking up little 
space. The hearts have a flattened or Drum¬ 
head shape, but the variety is quite distinct 
from the ordinary Drumhead type, being 
smaller, of a darker green colour, and more 
delicate flavour. Another, but larger Cabbage 
well adapted for winter is Christmas Drumhead. 
This, like St. John’s Day, is a very dark-leaved 
variety, solid, and similar in quality to the 
above. Those who grow either of the above 
would prefer them to other vegetables of a 
stronger nature. There are other advantages. 
Frost does not injure them, caterpillars rarely 


and should be potted as soon as the bulbs come 
to hand. They are best potted in 5-inch or G-inch 
pots. Later on, if large specimens aro wanted, 
three or four bulbs may be shifted into 8 inch or 
9-inch pots, so as to make up a nice specini n. 
By delaying the potting till the growth has 
advanced somewhat, the plants can be selected 
to flower at the same time. Now that the 
climbers are reduced, baskets in a lofty house 
should be made a special feature. Well-grown 
Epiphyllums are pretty in baskets ; the drooping 
shoots will hang over the sides of the basket. 
Get the watering done as far as possible in the 
morning. This, of course, will not prevent 
water being given to any plant when required, 
and no more water than is necessary should be 
spilled about the house. Night temperature 
now about 50 degs. Permanent plants in the 
borders must have the roots thoroughly 
moistened. 

Stove. —Late potted Tuberoses, which have 
been grown cool, will soon push up the flower- 
stems if placed in heat. Gardenias, also, and 
many other winter-flowering stove plants will 
respond to tho warmth now. The Francisceas 
are stove shrubs, very distinct in character, and 
after a rest in a cool-house, or even outside for 
a short time, will flower very profusely in 
winter. Many of these old plants, though 
lovely in themselves, do not exactly meet the 
growing demand for cutting; something is 
wanted now that will yield handsome flowers 
with a fairly long stalk. So far as the florist is 
concerned, he does not care for stalks, a9 he can 
supply an artificial one with a piece of wire : 
but the wired flowers do not last long enough 
for filling a vase. A stalk that will imbibe 
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moisture is required, and to meet this need 
many lovely flowers are thrust on one side. 
Several weeks ago I was looking through the 
houses at Lord Windsor’s beautiful place at 
Hewell Grange, and the roof of the Btove was 
literally golden with the large, massive flowers 
of AUamanda Williamsi. It had been planted 
at one end of the house and ran along its whole 
length, and though I have seen this plant 
flowering freely at many other places, I have 
never before seen such a profusion of bloom or 
the flowers so large, and though the flowers 
may not last long, they produce a gorgeous 
effect in a cut state. Euch&rises were also 
flowering profusely in the same house. Night 
temperature now G5 degs. to G8 degs. If insects 
appear vaporise immediately. 

New Peach houses .—Peaches like rather 
heavy loam, corrected by adding old mortar and 
wood-ashes, with a little bone-meal. If the 
loam is right no other manure will be required. 
A rich border should be avoided, as the trees 
make too much wood, and will require lifting 
before they come into bearing. If the borders 
are properly made and the efrainage right t he 
trees should bear after they have made one sea¬ 
son's growth in the house; but Peaches like a 
firm root-run, and unless this is given to them 
young trees will run to wood, and the gross 
wood fails to ripen. Where there is a Peach 
wall bearing trees can generally be lifted from 
this and planted in the new house, and if this 
is done the moment the leaves begin to fall a 
good crop of fruit may be had the next season, 
for Peaches are very manageable in this respect, 
and as new roots are made during the autumn, 
the trees are ready for work early in the season. 
Peach-borders are often made too deep. I saw 
an old border taken out some time ago that was 
4 feet deep. No wonder there was a difficulty 
in getting the wood to ripen or that the blos¬ 
soms often failed to set. Two and a half feet is 
deep enough for all fruits grown under glass or 
outside in this country if the borders have to be 
made, and in gome districts where the subsoil is 
of a heavy clayey nature, at least half the border 
may be above the natural level. There is 
greater demand now for good Nectarines, and a 
house of Cardinal and Early Rivers' will pay 
anyone to plant, especially where marketing is 
carried on. 

Lifting the roots of Vines —If the 
Grapes are inferior, or, if shanking takes place, 
lift the roots carefully and place in sweet, fresh 
loam, mixed with a little bone-meal, patent 
silicate manure, wood-ashes, or old plaster or 
mortar. Lift the roots out carefully', saving as 
many as possible, put the drainage right, 
remake the border, and lay the roots out care¬ 
fully after pruning back damaged roots, and 
cover about H inches deep. Vine borders 
should not be cropped with other plants. A 
covering of tree leaves during winter will be a 
sufficient protection to the roots, with a layer of 
long litter on the top to keep the leaves 
together. 

Window gardening. —Chinese Primulas 
are the poor man’s flowers, and are easily grown 
from seeds in spring. During summer they may 
be grown in the frame or even in the open-air ; 
but before frost comes place them in a light 
position in the window, and they will flower all 
the winter. 

Outdoor garden. — Winter and spring 
gardening now receives a good deal of attention, 
and as soon as the beauty has departed from the 
bedding plants clear them off and fill up for the 
winter or spring or combine the two seasons. 
The most economical way of filling the beds is 
to use annuals and good Tufted Pansies, as 
these can be raised at. home, the former from 
seeds and the latter from cuttings or by divid¬ 
ing the old plants, though cuttings are best. 
Golden Wallflower and blue Forget-me-not 
make charming masses, and it is only necessary 
to bow the seeds at the right time, and not put 
it off till too late. Red and white Daisies make 
pretty' beds, or they may be used for edgings. 
The common yellow Prim rose has a pretty effect 
on the lawn among the Grass in shady spots 
associated with Snowdrops and Crocuses. I 
would rather see these bulbs used in this in¬ 
formal fashion about the grounds than planted 
in lines in the beds or borders. Tulips make 
splendid masses, and of late years they have 
been very cheap. Among the best annuals for 
spring bedding are Silene compacta and Lim- 
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nanthes Douglasi. Masses of Aubrietias and 
Arabis albida always have a charming effect 
either on the rockery or in the borders ; these 
are simple things which may be easily increased. 
More might be done with tree or bush Ivies; 
they are very effective in winter. 

Fruit garden. —In gathering fruit, espe¬ 
cially late-keeping Apples and Pears, it will 
save time if the fruits are graded as they are 
taken to the fruit-room, and all bruised or 
damaged fruit placed by itself for immediate 
use. Fruit will keep better in the dark, but the 
room should be ventilated, especially the first 
month after gathering, as there is always a 
certain amount of fermentation when fruit is 
placed thickly on the shelves. The best samples 
will keep better if packed in boxes or barrels, 
with paper between the layers. Late sorts of 
Apples, such as Court Pendu Plat, which are 
much given to shrivelling, should hang as long 
as possible and afterwards be packed in barrels. 
I have seen this kind come very fresh and firm 
out of barrels in March. Young Strawberries 
planted last month are doing well. It is a 
mistake to plant weak runners taken from old 
beds. The extra cost of strong plants will be 
amply repaid by a crop of fine fruits the first 
season. Open-air Grapes should have a chance 
of ripening this season. One is apt to wonder 
why more attention is not given to open-air 
Grapes. They' always bear well, and even when 
the seasons are not favourable for ripening they 
make excellent wine, and home made Grape 
wine is better than the cheap foreign rubbish 
which so many people buy now. All Rasp¬ 
berries should db finally tliinned now. 

Vegetable garden.— Thin Spinach to 
6 inches to obtain large leaves. Late Turnips 
should have 12 inches or 15 inches, so as to 
develop plenty of foliage to protect the bulbs. 
Later on, before severe weather sets in, the 
plants can be pulled up and laid in shallow 
trenches so as to cover the bulbs, leaving the 
foliage above ground ; they keep in good con¬ 
dition for a long time in this way. Late Cauli¬ 
flowers should be looked over often and the 
leaves tied or broken over the hearts. Later, 
some of the plants should be lifted and planted 
in a deep frame or pit, to be sure of a supply in 
frosty weather. Late Broccoli should be laid 
down with heads to the north during this 
month. A check to the growth will be 
beneficial, and enable the plants to pass through 
the winter safely. Those who have omitted to 
sow Cauliflowers for spring should sow under 
glass, and grow a few plants in pots on shelves 
in the greenhouse, or wait till January' and sow 
in heat. Forced Lettuces are excellent, and if 
strong plants are set out in a pit or house where 
a little warmth can be given later on they will 
come in very useful. Lettuce growing may be 
combined wnth Tomatoes in summer, even with¬ 
out fire-heat, as the labour required is not much. 
Cucumbers in houses expected to last till 
Christmas or later must not be overcropped, 
and should have a night temperature of not less 
than Go degs. E. Hobd.iv. 

THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts jram a Garden Diary. 

Octolter 15th. —All bedding plants have been 
placed where heat can be given if required. We 
always strike all our Geranium cuttings outside, 
and keep them out as long as can be done with 
safety. They are thus hardy and sturdy 7 , and 
easily kept through the winter. Prepared 
new beds for Tea Roses. All the bad soil w'as 
taken out 2 feet deep, and replaced with a mix¬ 
ture of loam and old manure. We intend 
planting the hardiest and most vigorous varie¬ 
ties in groups of one colour. 

October 16th. —Took up Tuberous Begonias 
and prepared the beds for bulbs and other 
flowers for spring. Planted a lot of Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and Narcissi in various places 
about the grounds, chiefly near the margins of 
the lawns, in retired spots, and under trees. 
Crocuses, especially in previous years, have 
been lovely under the trees. Annuals are being 
used largely for filling beds and for massing 
round the margins of shrubberies. Autumn- 
sown Shirley Poppies are used in this way. 

October 17th. —Heeled in late Broccoli. Lifted 
late Cauliflowers just beginning to form hearts, 
and planted in deep pit. These will be kept as 


a reserve for bad weather. Others will be pro¬ 
tected by tying leaves over the hearts. All out¬ 
door Tomatoes have been gathered and placed, 
in vinery to ripen. Filled a cold-frame with 
Calceolaria cuttings, preparing the bed by 
placing a couple of inches of loam with a sprink¬ 
ling of sand on the top. The plants are sturdy 
and of a good colour. 

October 18th .—Repaired turf on tennis-lawns 
and gave a dressing of basic slag; the use of 
this in previous years has been beneficial in 
thickening and improving the turf. Moved 
earliest potted Roman Hyacinths from plung¬ 
ing-bed to greenhouse. Moved a lot of Tube¬ 
roses to warm-house to open the flowers. 
Liquid-manure in a weak state is given to 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Salvias, and other plants 
coming forward for flowering. 

Octolier 19th .—Less water is used now in all 
glass structures, and most of the watering is 
done in the morning from this onwards, 
fires being kept down as much as possible to 
reduce the fuel bill. A little sulphate of iron 
is used in the water for Palni 9 occasionally' to 
give a dark green colour to the foliage. Potted 
and boxed more bulbs for forcing. Potted a lot 
of herbaceous Spin*-as and I.)ielytra9 for forcing. 

October 20th.— Weak sulphate of ammonia is 

g iven occasionally to Chrysanthemums opening 
owers now. Moved Azaleas and Cinerarias 
from cold-pits to houses where warmth can In* 
given when needful. Gathered various Apples 
and Pear9 and stored in fruit-room, grading 
them in two samples. Finished repotting trail 
trees in pots, chiefly Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Plums, using the l>est loam, enriched with a 
little old manure and bone-meal and old plaster. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Ivy growing on wall.— Two years ago I purchased 
the house and garden I now occupy. It previously lie- 
longed to ray neighbour, and she has now sold the house 
she occupies and is leaving it. The boundary wall ]*longs 
to me, and at her side of the wall is a quantity of Ivy, 
which injures the wall. It has been there 15 or 20 years ; 
but since I purchastd the property I have gone to her side 
to trim the Ivy, and I told her that at some date I should 
remove the whole to prevent further damage. I have now 
cut down the Ivy, thinking it better to do so before the 
new occupier came in, and she has resented my action, 
and has forbidden me to take away the Ivy I have cut 
down. Can I lawfully take it away V—Ivy. 

[You cannot take it away ; it is not your property. It 
is vour duty to place it just within her boundary and leave 
it there for her to dispose of as she chooses.—K. T ] 

Greenhouse erected by tenant.— I took a hous* 
on a lease for the term of five years, and have erected a 
lean-to greenhouse, 2o feet by 10 feet, raising (with the 
consent of the landlord) a back wall 11 feet in height. 
On that wall I placed a wall plate, and 1 erected another 
brick wall 3 feet nigh and placed a wall plate on it, and 
have laid the sashes on the wall plates. The front wall 1 

{ >laced on a concrete foundation. Can I, Bay six months 
>efore 1 quit, take down the concern on restoring the 
ground to the same state a9 I found it? Or can I remove 
sashes, gloss, and woodwork?—R. II. 

[The law Is unsettled as to the right of a private occu- 
pier to remove a greenhouse he has erected in the manner 
you describe ; but, upon the whole, 1 think you cannot re¬ 
move any part without your landlord's consent.—K. O. T.J 
Injury to tree.— A large Klm-tree stands in a hedge 
which separates my field from the adjoining field, and the 
fence and tree belong to me. My tenant’s horse has eaten 
the bark at his side of the tree, and a horse belonging to 
the occupier of the other field has eaten the bark on the 
other sidfe of the tree. Will the tree die ? Can I claim 
damages?—A. W. B. 

[I do not think the tree will die ; but if it does, 
you certainly cannot claim damages from your 
tenant, and I do not think you can claim from 
the neighbour. On the strict construction of 
the rule as to fencing, you are entitled to 
damages unless you are legally bound to fence 
against your neighbour's stock ; but I think the 
courts will not construe the rule with the strict¬ 
ness necessary to uphold your claim, and I think 
you will be unable to recover damages.— 
K. C. T.] 

Land let at so much per acre-deficiency 
In area. —A friend and myself arranged with a farm? 
to take 3 acres of his land at a certain rent per acre*-: 
cultivate for market gardening. We left the ms isurin 
of the land to the farmer, but we now find that there ara 
only 2 acres, although we are paying half-yearly in May 
and November rent for 3 acres. The fanner will only 
express the receipts as rent received for land. Can we 
recover from him the excess rent paid to him ? Can he 
determine our tenancy by six months’ notice, or are we 
entitled to a year’s notice ? There was no written agree¬ 
ment as to notice.—T. II. 

[You agreed to take 3 acres at a certain rent 
per acre, and you allowed the farmer to set out 
the land for himself, and although you are 
paying rent for 3 acres you find there are only 
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2 acres in the piece. Under the circumstances 
it is clear that you can recover back the differ¬ 
ence between the rent you have paid and the 
rent you should have paid for the piece of land 
you occupy. If the farmer refuses repayment 
you should sue him in the county court, and on 
proof of the facts you will have no difficulty in 
recovering the excess from him. Of course, the 
facts must be proved, and the certificate of a 
competent surveyor will be necessary to prove 
the actual area of the piece. In future you 
should only tender rent for the land you occupy, 
and if the farmer puts in a distress you must at 
once replevy the distress and bring your action 
for wrongful distraint. You caDnot legally 
deduct from your next rent the amount of the 
excess previously paid, although I should try it 
on if I were in your position. As there is no 
written agreement as to notice, section 33 of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act applies, and you are 
entitled to a year’s notice from the farmer, and 
the notice must expire with the end of a year of 
tenancy.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Death of Canary ( Baxhill ) —This bird 
was in beautiful plumage considering its 
advanced age. The cause of its death appears 
to have been a wasting diseaso of the liver, 
which was found on examination to be quite 
incapable of discharging its natural functions in 
the system. You uo not give any particulars 
as to food and general treatment. This disease 
may arise either from mal assimilation of the 
food taken into the Bystem or through the bird 
being supplied with seed of too stimulating a 
character, such as Hemp, Maw, or Flax. Inga- 
seed is, however, moro destructive to the liver 
when used in quantity than any other bird food, 
and mixed seeds as sold in packets in which 
there is even a small proportion of Inga should 
be carefully avoided.—>S. S. G. 

Death of Bullfinch {bJ. F. Smith).— 
Nothing unusual has happened to your bird ; 
numberless feathered pets come to an untimely 
end iu a similar way, injudicious feeding bring¬ 
ing about liver disease and sudden death. Some 
birds so affected will, however, survive for 
months, while in others the wasting of the liver 
is so rapid that the patient is carried off iu a 
few days. As a rule, too large a quantity of 
Hemp-seed is given to caged Bullfinches, which 
tends greatly to bring about disease of the liver. 
Scalded Rape-seed is the best food for these 
birds, to which may be added some Cauary- 
heed. Not more than a dozen Hemp-seeds 
should be given daily ; while for green food 
nothing is better for them than twigs from 
fruit-trees containing good, plump buds. A 
piece of Apple from time to time is also very 
good for them, the pips of which these birds 
are very fond of. Your Bullfinch had been 
ailing for some weeks, although it had not 
shown any sigus of ill-health.—S. S. G. 

Tame Sparrow (O. C. M. A 7 .).—The dry, 
husky cough and wheezing point to an attack 
of bronchitis, an inflammatory affection of the 
membrane of the bronchial tubes. The chronic 
form of this complaint is generally due in the 
case of cage-birds to the influence of the dry, 
exhausted air found in the upper part of a living 
room, while the acute form often follows a 
sudden change of temperature or exposure to 
cold draught from an open window. The 
sufferer should be kept in a warm, moist 
atmosphere, and the cage covered at night. A 
few drops of cod-liver oil may be given daily on 
a little bread soaked in water and squeezed 
dry. A liberal supply of FJax-seod may be 
allowed ; Rape-seed if used should be discon¬ 
tinued for a time, and very little Hemp-seed 
g,iven. Supply plenty of green food, such as 
Watercress and Dandelion, but do not pamper 
the bird with sugar or other sweet food. A 
little freshly made bread and milk occasionally 
will, however, prove beneficial.—S. S. G. 
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Questions.— OtMTfaa and answers art fnssrtsd in 
dABDunrs free cjehatye if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and ooneisel\ 
written on one side of the paper only , ana addressed tc 
the Editob of OABDumre, 97, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent U 
the Publish**. The name and address qf the sender art 
required in addition to any designation he may desire U 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mart 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as GA&Dirare has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 

Osxnunda regalia (If. This Fern being quite 
deciduous in winter there is not much to gain by leaving 
it in the tub of water during this period. Indeed, it is 
possible a change to the open ground, where it may be 
plunged to the rim, would he an advantage. You could 
then in spring return it to the tub, and with some fresh 
soil it would be more likely to prove a success than if 
allowed to remain stagnant the w’bole winter in water, 
when the need for the water no longer existed to the same 
degree as when the plant was in full growth. 

MOSS on lawns ( Lythain). —Moss forms on lawns 
when the subsoil is sour and badly drained. It is invariably 
a product of sourness. As you cannot probably have your 
lawn drained, you must apply to it heavy dressings of soot 
or lime, both in quite a fresh state, and in showery weather, 
so that it will soon w ash in. The lime especially should in 
time soon kill the Moss, which should be raked off. Then 
spread a dressing of fine, gritty soil, with which are mixed 
basic slag, at the rate of 1 lb. to a barrowload of soil, wood- 
ashes, and soot, over Ihe lawn after the Moss has been 
removed. That should cause the Grass to grow strong in 
the spring. 

Chrysanthemum buds falling (T. H.). 
From what we know of these plants the buds of the shoots 
sent to us teseinble those of Viviand Morel, or its sports, 
Chas. Davis and Lady llanham, and one of the character¬ 
istics of these sorts is the tendency to persistently produce 
buds. The buds frequently go blind, or dry rot sets in, 
and, under the circumstances, the only thing to do is to 
take the grow th on to the next set of buds Some growers 
cut back there plants severely when they commence to 
develop buds in the way just mentioned, and this treat¬ 
ment invariably induces the plants to break away into free 
growth, from which good buds are ultimately obtained. 
Preparing a bed for Roses (G. R. Footncr).-- 

The soil being gravelly, we should advise you to remove it 
to a depth of 30 inches, and replace with some good loam 
and cow-manure well mixed. About one-fourth the 
latter to three-fourths the former would be the right pro¬ 
portions. A sprinkling of lime is also very helpful, as it 
tends to sweeten the soil. When planting the rooted cut¬ 
tings place a small quantity of rather fine soil about their 
roofs, but do not set them too deeply in the soil —just 
sufficient to prexent moving about by wind. We usually 
find Is inebts apart each w ay to be about the right distance 
to plant; in some cases, such as with strong grow ere, 2 feet 
would not be too much. The w ork should now be done as 
quickly as possible. 

Aquatic plants for the bed or side of a 
river (A. a. U.).—The following are suited to the 
purpose you require them for : Nyraphaia alba, N. a. candi- 
dissima, N. Marliacca albida, N. M. chroinalella, N. tube- 
rosa, Acorus calamus (.Sweet Flag). Alisma plantago, 
Butomus umbellatu8 (Flowering Rush), Ranunculus 
aquatilis, R. lingua grandiflora, S&irittaria japonic* plena, 
S. sagittifolia, Scirpus lacustris (Bulrush). Sparghanuin 
ramosum, Typha angustifolia, T. latifolia, 'Epilobium hir- 
sutum, ‘Iris pseudo-acorus, 'Polygonum sachalinense, 
'Spiriea gigautea, 'Lythrum salicaria, 'Spiraea Aruncus, 
'Thalictmm flavum glaucum. Those marked with an 
asterick would lie most suited for the margin of river. 

Primula obconlca (Rocha-trr).— You had better 
give the plants a good liberal shift into G-inoh pots, using 
foam three parts and leaf-soil and well-rotted manure 
finely sifted equally for the other part. To this you may 
give a liberal addition of sharp sand or grit, and good 
drainage that no stagnant w’ater lies about. There fs no 
need to further pluck off the blooms now, the plant is so 
free and profuse in its flowering, and if carefully repotted 
without disturbing the old ball no damage will be done. 
This will be more easily accomplished by giving w’hat is 
here termed a liberal shift. Pot moderately firm, and 
keep the plants fairly well supplied with moisture. We 
have flowered this plant continuously and w'ell the whole 
year round. 

Violets not flowering (Sunny South).— You do 
not mention whether your Violets are double or single, or 
what variety, but we assume single, because you say the 
stronger plants are carrying a quantity of seed-pods. 
Those are the female or seed-bearing flowers, which are 
quite small, and rarely noticed, opening in the spring. The 
true Violet flow'ers do not produce seed, only pollen. 
That some plants arc producing proper flowers now is 
natural, as that is always the case in a large bed in the 
autumn. They made fewer leaves and formed flower crowms 
all the earlier. Your strong plants should now be forming 
extra strong crowns, and they should produce flowers in 
great quantity in the spring. No doubt the heavy manur¬ 
ing helped to develop leaves largely, but the plants, all 
the same, should greatly benefit next year. 

Rose Ferdinand Jaminfi^. If. j.—This excellent 
Hybrid Tea is certainly a near relation of Mine. Abel 
Ohatcnav, possibly from the same seed-pod, for it was in¬ 
troduced but two years after that well-known kind. This 
year the Rose under notice has been exceptionally good. 
Just now it is very fine, and it was also most beautifully’ 
shown in one of the prize boxes at the Salisbury Show. It 
is really rather larger and fuller than Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, and there is a more silvery hue about the flower. In 
form, too, it in distinct, the centre petals incurving very 
prettily. It In also Inclined to be globular, although not 
so much so as Souvenir d’un Ami. There is room both 


for Mme. Abel Chatenay and Ferdinand Jamin, even 
though they resemble each other eo much. Of course, if 
only one wr re required, I should recommend Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, for it possesses what the other variety is de¬ 
ficient of—viz., fragrance.—R osa. 

Weeds on lawn ( F . C.).— When a lawn becomes 
infested with such weeds as Dandelions and Daisies, it 
shows that considerable neglect is evidenced. Thete 
weeds need to be dealt with ere they become too dense, 
and they should never lie allowed to flower and seed. 
Your best course is to employ a sturdy woman or two, if 
ou can obtain them, who are willing, with the aid of long- 
andled 2-inch chisel spuds, to go over the lawn and cut 
out these weeds as deep as they can. There is no other 
courec. In the case of the Dandelions, it is good policy to 
have a can or bottle of paraffin at hand, in which is kept a 
small paint brush. When a Dandelion is cut out an inch 
below the surface, a few drops of the paraffin should with 
the brush be put on the root left in the ground. Daisies 
should be torn out by their roots. Then the lawn needs in 
March to be top-dressed over with fine, gritty soil, filling 
the holes, and sowing fine Grass-sesd on it in April. 

Peat and loam (IT. J. Gamble). —There is no reason 
why the mixed soil, as suggested, should not answer your 
purjiose tor potting and the like. It will, however, be 
well to bear in mind in using the peat freely that firmer 
potting will be necessary for most plants, by reason of the 
light and more or less spongy character of the peat. Peat 
and loam are often employed together with excellent 
recalls, and for plants varying widely in general character. 
We (hink, however, in your case it would improve matters 
were you to obtain some well-decayed manure—say, one 
load—and mix a load each of the peat and ordinary loam 
therewith, allowing it to remain in a heap till required for 
use. In this way you would secure a valuable mixture 
always ready at hand, though possibly for such things as 
Geraniums a little more loam may be added at the potting 
time, as the mixture may for these be too rich. In ana 
near London such a mixture would put to shame much of 
the material sold for best potting soils, etc. 

Asparagus Sprengerl (Decorator).— The speci¬ 
men sent is Asparagus Sprengeri, a native of South Africa, 
and, consequently, requires greenhouse treatment here. 
In common with many other plants, it will make more 
rapid progress in a somewhat higher temperature, though 
the shoots produced under such conditions do not stand 
so well in a cut Bt&te as those which are grown in the 
greenhouse. It cannot be struck from cuttings, but large 
established specimens often seed freely, from which young 
plants can be quickly raised. All that is necessary is to 
sow the seed in a mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, 
or leaf-mould, with a little sand, ana plac? in a gentle heat, 
when, if fresh, it will soon germinate. If the seed has been 
kept some time it is more irregular in grow th. Seeds may 
sometimes be obtained from the various dealers, while in 
Gardening Illustrated for September 25), plants are 
advertised at a very cheap rate. 

Dark and yellow Roses for button-holes 
(A. C. J.). —You would not succeed very much with Perle 
des Jardins outdoors in such a district as yours. It is a 
fine Rose under glass, but not of much value outdoors. 
John Hopper is a fine old variety, with a pleasing rose-pink 
colour. It is a Hybrid Perpetual, and until a few years ago 
w as one of the best Hybrid Perpetuals, especially as atowm 
variety, but it is now' superseded by kinds such as Mrs. 
John I iaing. Six good dark Roses suitable for button-holes 
are : Baron de Bonstetten, Prince C. de Rohan, Crown 
Prince, Eugene Furst, Charles Lefcbvre, Fisher Holmes; 
and of yellow or cream the following are good growers: 
Gustave Regis, Mme. lloste, Marie Yan Houtte, Francisoa 
Kruger, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d’Or. The two last 
could lie planted against a fence if desirable, or they may 
be grown as bushes. 

Renovating a tennis-lawn (W. J. C.;.-Prob¬ 
ably you would fiud the most useful information for your 
purpose in "Lawns, Tennis, and Cricket-grounds from 
Seed,” price Is., which can be had of Messrs. Button 
and Sons, Reading. If you give 3 inches depth of fresh 
soil all over the surface, you will find that a cubic 
yard or a proper cartload will cover 12 superficial 
yards. Your lawn seems to need thoroughly forking over 
and cleaning. If you can do so, it would be a good plan to 
throw out in 2 feet wide trenches 12 inches of the soil, to 
put in 3 inches of chalk, and well tread it down. Then on 
that put t) inches of the liest of the thrown-out soil awl 
the fresh soil, which, again, should be well trodden am 
levelled. Then new turf should tie laid on it, or, if pre¬ 
ferred, the ground may be left till April next, then sown 
with fine Grass seeds. Now, or up to the end of November, 
is the best time of the year for turfing. Spring is the 
proper time to sow’ seeds. The present turf Beems to be 
loo weedy, thin, and worthless. 

Small-flowered Begonia (A. G. A’.).—The dwarf 
pink-flowered Begonia in question is B. floribunda rosea, 
which has become very popular for bedding. Besides this, 
B. semperflorens atro-purpurea has deep red flowers, while 
the leaves w'hen fully exposed to the sunshine are heavily 
suffused with the same tint. A white form of much the 
same habit is Princess Beatrice. These Begonias can be 
readily propagated by cuttings of the young growing 
shoots in a gentle heat in earlv spring, but they are now 
so universally grown, and can be depended upon to come 
true from seed, that this is the method usually adopted 
for their increase. The seed should lie treated exactly' as 
that of the Tuberous Begonia—viz., sown in February in a 

f jeutle heat, using a compost of equal parts of loam and 
ml mould, with a little sand. When large enough the seed¬ 
lings must be pricked off, and afterwards potted singly into 
3-inch pots. Seed n:ay he obtained from any reliable 
dealer, and plants re ufy for planting out can be supplied at 
the proper season by those nurserymen who make a 
speciality of bedding plants. 

Border and plants (M*tri6er).-We strongly 
advise you to have the border trenched fully 2 feet deep if 
the soil will allow’ of this being done, giving a thorough 
dressing of W’ell-decayed manure at the same time. You 
give us no information as to size of border, or even the 
quality of the soil; therefore, we cannot advise you so fully 
as we could desire. The same shortness of information 

? revents our giving you a list of the more suitable plants. 

et the fact that none of your plants do well, and, in the 
few instances w’here the plants grow’ that the blooms do 
not come properly, points most conclusively to a generally 
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impoverished state. As it is now an excellent time to 
remedy this and lay a foundation for a good display next 
year, we think it advisable you should give more particulars 
as to soil and position, the quality—light, stony, or clayey— 
of the latter especially. We will then advise you to the 
best of our ability. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia on house (Pitton). -There is no reason 
why, if the soil be made deep, and has in it a good mixture 
of loam and some sand, with a little well-decayed manure, 
a Magnolia grandiflora (evergreen) should not do on a house 
near the Crystal Palace, with an east or west aspect. 
Very much depends on climatic conditions—that is, 
whether the house is very much exposed to cold winds or 
not. That the west site would be the better there can be 
no doubt, as these plants like plenty of sun. In either 
case, whether planted on east or west, you may And it 
needful to mat over the plant in very hard weather. That 
may give an unsightly appearance for a short time, but it is 
better to endure it than to allow the plant to be killed for 
lack of such protection. 

Trees for churchyard avenue (J. B. K.).— 
Evidently in asking whether Acer platanoides, one of our 
charming Maples, would do for a churchyard avenue, you 
wish to convey the information that you do not want strong 
growers. Not only is the one named excellent for the 
purpose, but it should thrive well in your district. We 
can also strongly recommend os forming a beautiful and 
dense-headed tree, the cut-leaved Hornbeam (Carpinus 
betula sneisa) Then you have the choice of the scarlet 
Horse-Chestnut (Pavia rubra), which does not grow over¬ 
large ; or there are the Birches, of which Betula laciniata 
pendula is of charming form. Stronger and very noble in 
appearance is the Occidental Plane. Finally, if flowering 
trees are liked, there arc the beautiful Pyrus Malus florf- 
bunda, Laournum, Snowy Mespilus, and the double Scarlet, 
Pink, and White Thorns, all being in the spring very 
beautiful. 

Climbers on house-front («/. S.).— It is very evi¬ 
dent, because you have a cemented footpath close to your 
house-front, that you must make some sort of border or 
other receptacle artificially, in which to put plants to cover 
your house. That being so, the best things would be spe¬ 
cially-made stout tubs or boxes, round or square. These 
should have a diameter of at least 18 inches, provided they 
did not project too far into the path to be obstructions. 
But in these things you could not grow very strong-grow¬ 
ing climbers beyond two or three years. You may, how¬ 
ever, plant hardy Clematises, Roses, Honeysuckles, the 
berried Cratagus Pyracantha, and Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, things which can be nailed or tied on, but Ivies, 
Virginian Creepers, and very strong-growing things would 
need far more root room. Your flower beds should be 
filled with small green and variegated shrubs and conifers, 
clumps of hardy bulbs, and dwarf plants, like Pansies, 
Polyanthuses replacing these in the summer with tender 
flowers. 

FRUIT. 


Preserving Medlars (J. B. Horton).— Take some 
ripe Medlars, wash them and put them into a preserving 
pan, with as much water as will cover them. Simmer 
them slowly, and when they become a pulp, strain through 
a jelly-bag, and to every pint of the liquid add 1 lb. of loaf 
sugar. Boil till clear, say, for an hour. When cold it 
should be a stiff jelly. 


Wood Strawberries in gardens (G. B.).—We 
have no knowledge as to whether the wild Wood Straw¬ 
berry (Fragaria vesca) would thrive in gardens, but very 
much doubt it. In face of the superior varieties we have 
in cultivation, no one seems to care for the wild fruit. 
You would do best to obtain seed from some good seeds¬ 
man of alpine Strawberries, and sow it in shallow' pans 
under glass next March, dibbling the seedlings off into 
shallow boxes thinly for a few weeks, and finally plant¬ 
ing them outdoors on a cool or partially-shaded border 
to fruit. Failing seed, you cau purchase plants. In 6orae 
gardens these alpine Strawberries are largely grown, and 
some being thus raised every year, those planted out in one 
season have their earliest flowers pinched out the next 
spring, when they’ bloom and fruit in the autumn. The 
plants are destroyed aft»r the third fruiting. Thus, by 
seeping up a succession, the fruiting season is a long one. 
You should also obtain and grow plants of the autumn 
fruiters, St. Joseph and St. Antoinette Padone, as these are 
roost valuable to give a supply of small fruits when other 
varieties are not fruiting. 


Fruits for a Kent garden (M. K. F.).— The 
locality of Bickley is a very good one for fruits, and of 
Apples plant Kerry Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, King of 
the Pippins, Cox's Orange Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, and 
Rosemary Russet for dessert, and, for cooking, Lord 
Suffield, Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Lord Derby, Bis¬ 
marck, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Alfriston. Of Pears: 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, PittnaS- 
ton, Marie Louise for eating, and Catillac for stewing. Of 
Plums : River's Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and Monarch 
for cooking, and Prince Englebert, Green Gage, Jefferson’s, 
with Coe’s Golden Drop (these last on walls), for dessert. 
Also the Shropshire Damson. May Duke, Kentish 
Bigarrcau, and Black Heart are good sweet, and Morello, 
cooking Cherries. All these are generally good growers. 
You should get for flowering shrubs, Forsythias, Vibur¬ 
nums, or Snowball-trees, Mock Oranges, Lilacs, Cist uses 
in variety, Brooms, especially Andreanus, some Spir»as, 
with various evergreen shrubs. 


VEGETABLES. 

Celery maggot (E. if. IF.;.—We understand from 
the description of the spots that have appeared on the 
leaves of your Celery, that they have been attacked, not 
hy a disease, but by the Celery-fly, which deposits its eggs 
01 the leaves in warm, sunny weather. These presently 
hitch and produce a tiny maggot, which eats its way into 
the leaves and preys on the green colouring matter in the 
Daves, leaving only the brown cuticle, which forms the 
brown spots you mention. If you will gather a spotted 
leaf and open it you will, no doubt, find tbe maggot. It 
may not extend largely now, but in any case, if you can go 
over the leaves and squeeze between finger and thumb 
those brown spots, you would kill the insects, and thus it 
could no further eat, ox-brepd others. 
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SHORT RHPL1BS. 

S. F. L.— We do not quite understand your query re 
" Using lime for watering Chrysanthemums.” Do you 
w r ant to use it to clear the soil of worms? If so, a lump 
put into a pail, filling up the pail with water, stirring 
it, and allowing it to settle will be sufficient. You can 
then water the plants with the clear lkiuid, when the worms 

will come to the surface and may be destroyed.- Ilex. — 

No need to take so much trouble. Dig up the tree, roots 
and all, fill in the hole, make the soil firm, and returf or 

sow with Grass-seed.- Jos. Xoden.— See article on 

"Cactus Dahlias,” in our next issue.-C. F. —You can 

wait till the Chrysanthemums have flowered; there will 
be sufficient time for planting bulbs, etc. The Geranium- 
leaves have been attacked by a small green slug. It is very 

common in the autumn.- Vera.— You do not give the 

name of the Echeveria you have. If you mean E. secunda 
gl&uca, it can be kept in a cold-frame, affording protection 
during severe weather. You had better wait until the 

spring before purchasing your Kniphoflas.-A'. V. 

It is not usual to supply the names of individual firms, tor 
obvious reasons. Any of the hot-water engineers adver¬ 
tising in our columns can supply a variety of these heating 
apparatus.- A [Constant Render.— Your Chrysanthe¬ 

mums have been attacked by the "Rust.” See reply to 

" W. J. C.,” in our issue of Oct. 0, p. 419.- Hon. Mrs. 

Cost.— Your trees are attacked by the larvao of the Codlin- 
rnoth. See reply to "G.," in our issue of Oct. 0, p. 420. 

- A. J. IF.—If you plant climbers, as you suggest, it 

will not do to prune the hedge, as, by so doing, you cut 
away the flowering shoots of the climbers, which will be 
found running all over the hedge. Why not leave the 
climbers and hedge to nature, and thus produce a very 

beautiful effect?- Bee. —See reply to" Newhand," in our 

issue of September 29, p. 404.-G. C. R.— Quite impos¬ 

sible to say, unless you gives us some more particulars, hut 

we fear that over-cropping is the cause.- T. M. —See 

reply to “ Novice,” in our issue of Aug. 18, p. 331. 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruitt 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of GAuranxa 
Illustrated, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Nc 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.—^. T. B. — Mexican Orange- 
flower ; 2 and 4, Please send better specimens ; 3, Kerria 

japonica.- F. IF. Harris.—Vie can not undertake to name 

Roses.- Raven. —Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspida- 

turn).- Robt. Greening.— Chrysanthemum Sibthorpi. 

- T. IF.—1, Justicia carnea; 2, Vinca albo-oculata; 3, 

Euphorbia sp. ; 4, Panicum variegatum; 5, Polystichum 

angulare.- Mary Doer.— Achillea ptarmica The Pearl. 

- C. E. Rogers.— Dendrobium chrysanthum.- Miss 

Keighley.— 1, Libocedrus decurrens ; 2, Send better speci¬ 
men. Mina S. Elgin.— Nerine Fothergilli. G. W. P. 

—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Asplenium bul- 
biferum : 3, Should like to see flowers ; 4, Sedum specta- 

bile; f>, Sedum Ewersi.- J. Halsey.— Plantago Cynops, 

nati veof Europe, not British.- Matrnan.— 1, Oleariaargy- 

rophylla; 2, Viburnum Awafuki; 3, Send in flower; 4, Abies 

orientalis; 5, Taxodium sempervirens.- D. C. M.—l, 

Nephrodium molle ; 2, Aspidiura (Polystichum) aristatum 
variegatum ; 3, Pterisargyrea; 4, Polypodiutn cambricum; 
or it might be a well-developed basal frond of Pteris Wim- 

setti. The frond is too young to be quite certain.- 

Christabel.— Blue flower, Aster Amellus bessarabicus; 

White flower, Pyrethrum uliginosum.- Miss M. Logan. 

— Martynia fragrans. - Abbey.—I, Impossible to say from 

specimen sent; 2, Soapwort (Sanonaria ocymoides fl.-pl.) ; 
3 Helenium autumnale.- Vorlcshire.— Sedum spectabile. 

Names Of fruits.— IF. J. Heiritt.—YouT Tomato 
i» one of the many forms of Perfection. Plum quite rotten. 
We fear you will not lie able to strike Apricots from cut¬ 
tings. You may, if you wish, raise seedlings.- G. H. P. 

—May be Golden Noble, but impossible to say with cer¬ 
tainty, specimens being so poor.- E. M. R. —Plum Jeffer¬ 

son.— Miss Penrice — 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, Not 

recognistd.- Bogs.—\, Williams’ Bon Chretien; 2, 

Beurrt) Hardy ; 3, Autumn Bergamot; 4, Beurr6 Diel.- 

E. L. Tracers.—Pears: 1, Beurrb d’Anianlis(dessert); 2, 
Beurre Bose (dessert) ; 3, Brown Beurr6 (dessert). When¬ 
ever a Pear when held in a horizontal position parts freely 
from the tree it should be picked. You should get a prac¬ 
tical man to look at your trees.- E. M.—l, Beurrd Ranee; 

2, Old Colmar; 3, Rotten; 4, Beurr6 Clairgeau.- if.— 

Apple Lord Suffield.- F. S. Stowell.— 32, Fearn’s Pippin ; 

35, Yorkshire Beauty; 39, Dutch Codlin ; 74, The Queen. 

- Eliza M. Dymond.— Pear: 2, Marie Louise d’Ucclc. 

- Stafford Gilbert.— 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 2, Bcurr6 

Diel; 3, Beurrt Ranee ; 4, Not recognised.-IF. F. M. — 

Apples: 1, Golden Spire ; 3, Dutch Codlin. Pear: 1, Glou 

Morceau.- S. E. G .—Plum Gisborne's.- A. F. X. —1, 

Cellini; 2, Probably Crimson Queening.- Wainjteet.— 1, 

Not recognised ; 2, Beurr6 Hardy ; 3, Brown Beurr6. Apple, 

Yorkshire Greening.- Landulph.—l, Not recognised ; 2, 

Sack and Sugar ; 3, King of the Pippins.- Todhunter .— 

Bironne de Mello.-IF. Bedwell.— Apple : 1, Blenheim 

Orange. Pear: 2, Bcurri* Clairgeau - M. G. IF. — 1, 

Warner's King ; 2, Fearn's Pippin ; 3, Hawthornden ; 4, 

Not recogriisetL- Bonnie Devon.—I, Kcklinville Seedling ; 

2, Minchall Crab ; 3, Emperor Alexander ; 4 and S, Crimson 
Queening ; 5, Winter Greening (svn. French Crab); 6. Not 

recognised; 7, Uymer.- -A Constant Reader.— Pear: 

Beurrii Hardy. Apple: Not recognised. - E. G. D.— 14, 

Nonsuch ; 15, 19, and 20, Yorkshire Greening; 1G, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin ; 18, Too poor to identify. - A.M. Wilson — 

1, Brown Beurrt* ; 2, Beurrii Diel; 3, Not recognised. Pears 
ought never to be gathered until when the fruit is held in 

a horizontal postion it parts freely from the tree.- E. G. 

—1, Van Mons I^eon Leclerc ; 2, Baronne de Mello ; 3, Louise 

Bonne ; 4 and 5, Please send better specimens.- Rector. 

—1, Fearn's Pippin ; 2, Cellini; 3, Emperor Alexander; 

4, Apparently French Crab.- Adam. —Yellow' Apple, 

Lord Derby ; 4, Downton Pippin ; 32, Rymer ; other is 
Yorkshire Greening. 


Catalogues received.— Chas. Turner, Royal Nur¬ 
series, Slough.— List of Ro .<?>•.-E. P. Dixon and Sons, 

Hull .—Catalogue of Fruit-trees, Rosa, etc. -R. Wallace 

and Co., Colchester .—Catalogucof Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 

-Johs. Telkamp, Hillegom, Holland.— List of Dutch 

Bulbs and Plants. -H&riand P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass., 

U.S. A .—American Plants and Carolina Mountain Flowers, 


FLOWERS FROM ERIN’S ISLE. 

No other hardy winter and spring-blooming flower can 
compare with our superb perennial double St. Brlffld 
Anemones, yield quantities of charming flowers in all the 
most brilliant colours from October until June. Last long 
time in cut state Extremely hardy. Plant immediately. 
Full cultural directions sent. Can supply in dried routs or 
plants; please state which required. 12 small dried roots 
(not plants at this price) Is., free; larger, 12, Is. 6d.: 21, 
2s. lOd.; or 50, 5s. 6d., free; selected, 12, 2s. Cd.; 39,5s., free. 

Plant lovely double mauve Primrose* now for spring 
bloom, thrive in town gardens, 4 Is. 4d., free; 12, 3a, free. 

Omphalodes verna (Winter Forget-me-not), some¬ 
times called " Blue-eyed Mary," yields quantities of exquisite 
blue flowers in winter, grand for rockeries, succeeds anywhere, 
4, Is. 3d., free; 12, 3s.. tree. 

For magnificent display next soason plant our strain of 
Canterbury Bella now. A superb mixture of showy 
double and single varieties, unsurpassed in Europe, 24, Is 3<L; 
59, 2s. 3d., free. 

Catalogue of choice hardy Perennials and Bulbs, 
specially prepared for Amateurs, tho cover of which is a 
coloured plate of our St. Brigid Anemones, po t tree on 
application. 

REAMSBOFTOM A CO., 
GKASHILL. KING’S CO.. IRELAND. 


_Dwarf bush.— La Franco. Capt. 

n wObWo Chriity, G. Jacqueminot (scarlet), 
U. Brunner (cerise), Miniature (white), Cramoisi (crimson). 
Old Blush, Old Crimson, White Moss, Fellcobcrg (crimson). 
L. Philhppe (red), Hcrmo-a (pink), 3, any selection, la 9d , 
free; 6. 3s ; 12. 5s. 6d. 6 Climbing Roses, 2 b. fid., free.-Red 
Gloire, Crimson Rambler, W. Rictardson, Williams' Ever¬ 
green, Fdlioite-Perpetuel, Splendent. 

HARDY CREEPERS, Ae. - Virginian Creeper 
(large leaf), do. Voitchi (self-clinging), Clematis vittcella 
(small purple), do, Vilalba (Traveller s Joy), Irish Ivy. Kerria 
(orange), Philadclphus (white, scented. Mock Orange), 
Viburnum (white Guelder Ro»e), White Lilac, Deutziacrenata 
(doubln pink), White and Yellow Jessamine, Forsythia (yel¬ 
low). Laurestinus. Vor. Elder. 6, any selection, la. fid., free; 
12, 2a 8d. Smilax (greenhoiue climber), 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS. — Gaillardia, Genin', 
white and yellow Marguerites, tall and dwarf blue Delphini¬ 
ums, Michaelmas Daisiei (purple and white), Blue Limns, 
Iceland ami Oriental Poppies, Anchusa (blue). Aster alpinu*. 
Erigeron (light purple Marguerite). Single and Double 
Perennial Sunflowers, Eryngium (blue Thistle-like plant), 
scarlet Lychnis, Pentstemon barbatus (coral red), Harpaiium, 
Lavender. 6, any selection, Is., free; 12, Is. 6d.; 36, 4s. 

REV- c. BUCK, Rectory, NORWICH. 


COOLING & SON’S 

IMPORTED FLOWER ROOTS 

from the most reliable andcarefUl 
srrowors. Moderate In Price. 

NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE, which also contains 
list of Herbaceous and Hardy Plants for present 
planting, poet free. 

GEO. COOLING A SONS, Seed Merchants, Ae., BATH. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP C0LLEC - 

J-J TIONS —Either 12 ovely Hardy Evergreens, or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs, or 12 beautiful Forest Trees, 
assorted, 3s. 9d.; Is grand Roses. 6 climbing, 6 bush. 3«, M. 
For early spring flow ering : 30 Wallflower, 50 Double Daisies, 
12 Polyanthus, 12 Primroses, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-nots, 
20 Candytuft. 20 Kockat*. 2s. 9d ; 12 Carnations, 12 Pinko, 
12 Picotees. 12 Indian Pinks, J*. Gd. Lovely hardy climbers: 
Virginian Creeper, Honeysuckle, Clematis, 2 Climbing Roees. 
4 Double Pink Bellbind 2 EuonTmus. 2 Irish Ivy, 4 Perennial 
Pea, Jessamine, 6 small-leaved Ivy, Cotuneaster, 3a. 6 Cur¬ 
rant, 6 Gooseberry Bushes, 12 Raspberry Canes, 50 Straw- 
berries 3 a 3d 

Beautiful lardy Bulbs: 50 Crocuses, 50 Snowdrops, 50 Nar¬ 
cissus. 50 single Daffodils, 50 Spanish Iris, 5) Blue Bells, 50 
Star of Bethlehem, 15 Double Daffodils, 3s. fid. 

To stand the winter: 20 Red Cabbage, 50 Cabbage*, 50 
Brussels Sprouts. 50 Lettuces, 50 Broccoli,50 Kale, 50 Savoys, 
2s. 9d. Useful Herbs: 6 Thyme, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 10 
Parsley, 6 Lamb Mint, 6 Mackerel Mint, 6 Fennel, 6 Mar¬ 
joram, 2b. fid. 

All above Collections sent carriage paid, carefully packed. 
Enormous stock of Forest Trees. Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and 
Hardy Plants, all sort*. Write for Catalogue, state wanta, 
low estimate per return. Hedgiog! Hedging!! Myrobella 
Plum, marvellous quick growth, impenetrable. 3s. fid. 100; 
30s. 1,000. Quick, Thorn, Privet. Beech, from 2s. 100; 15s. 1,000. 
Wallflowers, very strong, Is. 6d. 100. Free on rail. 

E. GAYE (G.I.), Carlton Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


DAFFODILS 

Hard as Golf Balls from Ireland!!! 

RARE SINGLE TULIPS, 

Cottasro Garden Strains!!! 

Write for Lists. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

Daffodil and Tulip Grower, CORK. 


ENGLISH IRIS MONT BLANC. 

Figured and described in Gardening Illustrated fir 
September 22. 

12 fine roots, post free, 2s.; 25 for 3a fid.; 50 for 6s.: or 
100 for 10s. 6d. All colours, mixed, 1 dozen Is.; 25, Is. W.; 
59, 3s.; 100, 6s. 

Is. EL DEMMIS CIO., 

WHOLESALE BULB IMPORTERS, 

11 A 13, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOME-GROWN TULIPS AND DAFFODILS. 

Nothing better than really good mixtures for making a gay 
show for a longtime in spring at a small OO&t. Nothing 
better for cutting purposes. Mixed Tulips* 25 for Is.; 
50 for la 6d.; 100 for 2a 6d.: 1,000 for Ifie. Mixed Daffo¬ 
dils and Narcissus* 25 for la; 50 for la fid.: 100 for 
2a Cd.; 1,000 for 16a All Carriage Paid. Cash with order. 

J08EPH PR0DCFR, THE CHECKERS, WHITCHURCH,SALOP 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT. 


NOTES ON PEARS. 

It cannot be doubted that Pears on the Quince 
must be well supplied with water to attain both 
size and quality, and those who are not pre¬ 
pared to go to the trouble of giving it in plenty 
had better leave the Quince as a stock severely 
alone, except in soils that are naturally moisture 
holding. In many gardens the titmice do great 
damage to Pears by pecking holes near the stalk 
of the fruit, a very trying habit these birds have, 
for they consume such a very small bit of each 
fruit and visit so many, that a few of them are 
sufficient to spoil most of the crop. It is the 
base of the fruit only which is attacked, the 
bird clasping the stem with one foot while it 
pecks the holes ; consequently only this part 
need be protected. This is done by cutting out 
circular pieces of tough brown paper, folding 
these into quarters, then cutting off a small bit 
of the corner made by folding, and slitting up 
one of the folds ; we then have a protection 
which can be placed on the fruit and drawn into 
shape something like a lamp-shade. A pin 
thrust into each of these cap3 finishes the work, 
and with these on the best fruits one need not 
fear the attentions of the birds, and the danger 
of attacks from wasps is considerably lessened, 
as these latter get their first taste of the fruit 
by finding out the pecked ones. Some of the 
earliest Pears require to be picked just at the 
right moment and eaten almost direct from the 
tree to have them at their bc3t, consequently 
they require to be well looked after and 

f athered as they ripen. This is a good time for 
udding Pears, ana budding is the best method 
to secure growths on any portion of the stem 
where a branch is needed to keep the balance of 
the tree. Side-grafted pieces of wood frequently 
become stubborn and fail to furnish, but once a 
bud has taken, one' can be pretty sure of 
getting a healthy and strong growth, provided 
the stock is not too old. 


MORELLO CHERRIES. 


If Morellos are to succeed, the trees must be 
encouraged to root near the surface, and the 
less these are disturbed by digging or forking 
over the ground the better. This, followed by 
close cropping of the borders, is answerable for 
many failures. The best Cherry-trees grown in 
the open as standards are always found on Grass 
land, as in such positions the surface roots are 
obviously undisturbed. This conveys its lesson 
to be followed in gardens where the trees are 
trained against walls and with the roots in con¬ 
fined borders. A well-drained soil is essential 


to success. 

The best season for what pruning is necessary 
is immediately after the fruit is gathered. The 
wounds from the shoots so removed quickly 
heal over, when the laying in of the young 
growth should follow at leisure. Such work, 
being rather tedious where there are many trees 
to go over, should all be finished in the autumn 
before the advent of cold weather. In selecting 

trees for planting do not -* 
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those which have been cut back several years in 
succession to keep them within saleable bounds, 
as the wounds so made are often the source of 
whole branches dying away after the trees have 
furnished a good extent of wall. The best trees 
are those of two or three years’ growth. In 
laying out the framework of the future tree take 
particular care not to split the base of the shoot 
or branch at its junotion with the older wood. 
Gumming at such points will surely follow, 
although the branches may not die away for a 
few years. 


NOTES ON APRICOTS. 

During the lost few years I have been very 
successful with Apricots. The fruit has set so 
freely that two out of three had to be taken off 
in the early stages. Sd abundant was the set 
that I counted from 20 to 30 fruits on a shoot a 
foot long. The situation is not favourable to 
Apricots, being a low valley and close to the 
water; consequently, the trees suffer from 
spring frosts and also unripened wood. The 
trees are protected by a glass coping 2 feet 
wide ; in front of this curtains are hung when 
the blooms are opening, but removed by 
day. Some cultivators object to fixed coping, 
but nothing could be more satisfactory with 
me. The border is a raised one with a sharp 
pitch, consequently it dries quickly. Some 
years ago I removed most of the soil to the 
depth of 2£ feet, adding some chalk to the 
under spit and replanting the trees. This keeps 
the border very dry and causes the wood to ripen 
well. The greatest difficulty I have to contend 
with is to keep the border moist in dry weather, 
as the vegetables and tree roots absorb such a 
quantity of moisture. Having a good supply of 
water, I allow a hose to run a long time in each 
plaoe. When the early Potatoes and Peas are 
cleared off and the fruit begins to swell the 
second time, I give the border a good dressing 
of an artificial manure, well watering it in, ana 
again in a fortnight repeat this. This works a 
great change in the fruit and the colour of the 
leaves. 

Some people are apt to think Apricots have a 
short season ; this is not so, for most years 
I have them for three months. I begin with 
the Large Early, and find Powell’s Late con¬ 
tinues to give a supply till the end of the twelve 
weeks. Moorpark and its varieties are much 
the largest and best, but the trees are apt to 
die off It is now September, and I have 
enough to keep up the supply for another fort¬ 
night. F. A. 


GATHERING APPLES. 

Many people gather their Apples too soon 
simply because a few of the most forward fall, 
instead of waiting till they leave the tree freely. 
Whenever fruit requires force to cause it to 
leave the tree it certainly is not fit to gather, 
and should be allowed to hang for some time 
longer. Gathering is too often done in such a 
careless manner that most of the fruit is so 
bruised io the operation as to render it unfit 
for storage, much of it going rotten before it 
approaches ripeness. Wicker baskets are by no 
means the best for gathering Apples into, as 


the twigs press against the fruit in such a 
manner as to ciuse many bruises. Whenever 
these are used, a little soft hay or Grass should 
be put on the bottom to prevent the fruit from 
coming into contact with the twigs. Baskets 
made of chips are the best for gathering, as 
they are more even at the bottom, and therefore 
do not cause any bruises. When gathered, the 
fruit should at once be taken to an open shed 
and there carefully sorted, retaining only those 
samples that are perfect to be stored for long 
keeping ; these should be taken to a cool, dark 
room, which can be kept at an even tempera¬ 
ture. It is a great mistake to put Apples on 
open lattice-work shelves, for on such much of 
the juice is extracted, causing the fruit to 
shrivel before becoming ripe. There are many 
advantages from allowing the fruit to hang on 
the trees as long as possible, and not the least 
among these is the lower temperature during 
the daytime the fruit will be exposed to after 
being gathered. Varieties such as Northern 
Greening, Norfolk Bs&ufin, Wellington, Winter 
Greening, and others that do not ripen till after 
Christmas should be allowed to hang on the 
trees till well on into November. The exact 
time for gathering Apples can only be ascer¬ 
tained by trying if they will part from the trees 
freely. Some kinds, owing to their large size, 
are liable to be blown down by high winds, 
especially when planted in exposed places. 
For this reason shelter from the south and 
south-west should always be provided. Where 
Apples are only grown for home consumption a 
greater variety should be planted than when 
grown for market, as they will be required to 
extend over as long a season as possible. The 
long-keeping kinds should always be put into 
the coolest place when gathered, as by so doing 
their season will be prolonged. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plum Denniston’s Superb.—1 have 
grown this small-sized dessert Plum for a good 
number of years both in potB and on a south¬ 
west wall, and have found it excellent in both 
cases. The tree crops well and regularly, ripens 
its fruit in South Notts about the middle of 
August in ordinary summers, and hangs for 
some time without decaying. In fact, if left till 
slight shrivelling of the skin takes place, it 
forms a most delicious sweetmeat, and is sur¬ 
passed by none for tarts and preserves. I tennis- 
ton’s Superb makes short-jointed, fruitful wood 
even in quite a young state, which cannot be 
said of many of even the best Plums. The fruit 
is oblong in shape, of a dingy yellow colour, 
thickly suffused with purple freckles when 
quite ripe.—J. C. 

Keeping Grapes late.— If kept on the 
Vines the first essential is a well-glazed, dry 
house, for drip has a fearful effect upon ripe 
Grapes. It is more difficult to keep rine Grapes 
in a house where the Vines are trained near the 
glass, as wherever a leaf touches the glass it 
forms a conductor for the condensed moisture to 
descend. The best distance from the glass is 
from 10 inches to 18 inches. Where Grapes 
have to hang long on the Vines there should be 
no plants in pots in the house requiring water, 
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and it will keep down dust and at the same time 
keep the roots in an eauable condition if the 
borders inside can be mulched with clean litter, 
and the borders outside covered with leaves, 
with a tarpaulin drawn over. It goes without 
saying that the temperature inside must be 
neither too high nor yet too low, or, say, about 
45 degs. to 50 degs. with ventilation. 

Fruit-trees not bearing.— My fruit-trees, such 
as Pears and Plums, have had very little fruit on, and 
none in some cases. They are in an orchard with Grass 
growing round. They make plenty of wood I dug 
round the roots last year and had the roots pruned.— 
Orient. 

[There is no reason to assume that pottery 
works injure your fruit-trees. It is only when 
immediately near to such places that harm is 
done. The real reason that your Pear and 
Plum-trees do not fruit is that by growing them 
in an orchard where the ground carries a crop 
of Grass the latter absorbs all the good from the 
surface soil, and thus the roots are driven deep 
in search of food, and, in your case, because the 
subsoil is poor they do not find it. The mere 
digging round the roots will not suffice unless 
you thoroughly root-prune them, then fill in the 
trench round them with better soil, fork out the 
Grass, and replace with fresh soil and some 
manure. But even then it will take two years 
ere the trees can become fruitful.] 

Pigs in the open air. —In my garden I 
have a very fine sp cimen of the Fig-tree. 
This garden stands 1150 feet above sea level and 
faces south-west. There is a good depth of soil, 
with gravel underneath. The tree has borne 
well here ; for instance, I have seen as many as 
600 Figs on this tree in one season, and they 
have all ripened. This year I have already 
gathered 300, and sold them at Is. Od. a dozen 
to private customers, some of them in Scotland. 
Figs travel best packed in their own ltavts. As 
soon os the Figs begin to get soft they are put 
into muslin bags, looking over the tree every 
day to see to them. As soon as they crack they 
are taken out, carefully packed in their own 
leaves, and sent off. The muslin bag prevents 
the birds and wasps attacking them. This tree 
is never pruned, only dead wood cut out.—H. 
Besant, Rectory Gardens, Chalbnry-hifl , Wim- 
borne , Dorset. 

Bottled fruit. —Some ten or moro years 
ago a capital, but very simple and effective, 
recipe was given in your paper. I have tried 
it with unvarying success, and never found the 
fruit to spoil or become mouldy. The way is 
to place the fruit bottles in the oven for a short 
time to dry up any damp, then take out the 
bottles and fill with sound fruit—not too ripe— 
nearly to the tops, replace in the oven until the 
fruit appears scalded, but not burst ; take out 
of oven and nearly fill up with boiling water, 
then put on the top a J-inch or so of salad-oil, 
and store the fruit on a dry shelf or in a cup¬ 
board. No other covering than the oil is neces¬ 
sary, unless the fruit is stored where dust can 
settle, in which case sheets of paper can be laid 
over the bottles. Now Plums, Damsons, etc., 
are so cheap, a good supply of fruit for tarts in 
the winter can be prepared at very little trouble 
or expense. I have kept green Gooseberries and 
Damsons in this way for two years, and found 
them perfectly good at the time of using.— A 
Somerset Parson. 


Plum Oox’s Emperor.— In neither pri¬ 
vate nor market gardens does this excellent 
Plum appear so frequently as it might do, for, 
according to my experience, there is no more 
prolific variety in cultivation. Trees planted 
against walls, or in standard, bush, or other 
form annually bear heavy crops ; the fruit is 
also large, nearly round, and on a porous soil 
will hang for a long period without cracking. 
Planted against a wall, and the roots supplied 
with ample nutriment, the fruit attains magni¬ 
ficent proportions and colours well. Such fruit 
is fairly good for dessert, and when other varie¬ 
ties have been a failure I have frequently had 
to depend upon Cox’s Emperor for a change on 
the dessert-table ; but unless, as stated, ample 
nourishment is given the roots the flavour is 
decidedly poor, and on heavily-cropped trees 
quite disagreeable. —W. 

Plum-trees and aphis (Cheshire).— 
That you find it to bo practically impossible to 
keep your wall Plum-trees free from aphis and 
other insects in tha* summer is, doubtless, due 


to the col 


•^diGojPry 


for when 


these are in bad case trees soon become infested 
with insects or fungi. We certainly advise 
that you open a deep, broad trench round the 
fronts of the trees 4 feet from the stems; 
then remove the top soil and carefully lift each 
tree clean out. Of course, each one must be 
first unnailed. Carefully prune all bruised ends 
of the roots with a sharp knife, and especially 
cut away any downward roots. Throw out the 
soil beneath to a depth of 20 inches and replace 
with fresh from the vegetable quarters. Then 
replant, keeping the trees fairly well up, as the 
loose soil will settle. Add to the soil, at the rate 
of 1 quart per three barrowloads, basic slag or 
fine crushed bone-dust, also some old mortar 
rubbish and wood-ashes. Do not nail the trees 
until they have well settled down. Soon after 
planting place over the roots a mulch 2 inches 
thick of long manure and give a fresh mulch 
next spring. Then you will do well to get 1 lb. 
of caustic soda, 1 lb. of commercial potash, and 
2 lb. of soft-soap. Dissolve in 10 gallons of 
boiling water and when tepid give each tree a 

f ood syringing. It is a powerful insecticide, 
t may be as well to repeat the dose a month or 
six weeks later. No doubt your trees on a very 
porous sandstone need ample waterings and 
heavy mulchings in the summer. For standard 
Apple-trees a top-dressing of any manure will 

S robably operate slowly if the roots have gone 
eep. But so soon as the fruits have set apply 
at per square yard 4 oz. of bone-flour, Kainit, 
and nitrate of soda—the first-named two and 
the latter one part each—forking lightly in. 
After applying that, add a good mulch of long 
manure. 

Strawberry barrels (E. P.).—ll your 

paraffin-barrels were, prior to being used, partially 
burned inside by putting iato them some shav- 



Strawberries grown in cask. From a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
Bromley, Kent. 


ings or straw, setting it alight, and allowing it 
to flare up for some three minutes, thus con¬ 
suming the paraffin spirit left in the wood, then 

suddenly turning them over on to their heads to 
put out the fire, then they should be quite fit to 
lant Strawberry-plants in, as you seem to have 
ore. But when it is advised to plant tubs in 
this way it is generally so recommended for one 

{ rear only, as it is not possible to manure plants 
ow down in the tubs, and unless kept 
thoroughly watered and fed, the plants will not 
produce blooming crowns. No doubt your 
plants are suffering from lack of moisture. Our 
illustration shows a barrel in which good crops 
of Strawberries have been grown. 

Thinning fruit. —The present season has 
afforded some good object lessons as to the 
necessity of thinning heavy crops of fruit, for 
in too many cases plentiful crops are anything 
but profitable to the grower. Undersized 
samples are a complete drug on the market, and 
only the very finest pay for the carriage. 
This applies more especially to Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, which, being of a perishable nature, 
are soon spoilt when there is such a plentiful 
crop, as this season seems general over the 
whole kingdom. Some kinds of fruits are 
especially liable to over-cropping, and perhaps 
the Victoria Plum is the best illustration of my 
meaning. If anyone will take the trouble to 
compare the fruits grown on a tree with a thin 
crop with those on a tree where they have been 


left crowded together, he will hardly believe 
that both can be the Victoria Plum, I feel sure 
that whether it be growers for market or for 
private use, it will bo labour well expended to 
thin out all kinds of fruit, for the crop will be 
more valuable and the trees better able to carry 
a crop every year. No one expects Grapes to 
come to perfection without thinning the berries 
and it will be well to realise the fact that it is 
the worst possible policy to tax the trees beyond 
their powers.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Apricots. —Young trees are apt to grow too 
strongly, especially in rich borders, and such 
trees never fruit freely. What fruit does 
mature is not good, the fruit having split stones 
and other defects. With young trees in the 
above state means must be taken to check the 
unprofitable growth, and there is no better time 
than the end of September or early next month 
to lift. It is not well to lift when the wood is 
soft, or fhri veiling would follow. Trees in 
light soil and on warm aspects lift better at the 
end of September than later, the only additional 
work being to damp overhead freely every 
afternoon in bright weather or shade for a short 
time if necessary. In replanting avoid manures 
of any kind. With gross trees rich or fresh soil 
is not desirable, but burnt garden refuse, wood- 
ashes, or, in soil deficient of lime, old mortar 
rubble, will promote a short-jointed growth and 
plenty of fruit spurs. 

Apples new and old. —The raising and 

distributing of new sorts of Apples are being 
overdone, as there is plenty of good sorts of 
Apples for all seasons if cultivators would only 
give the older sorts as much attention as they 
give the new. These remarks have been justi¬ 
fied by facts that have come under my notice 
this season in the case of two sorts of Apples 
that have been a long while in cultivation. I 
allude to the White Astrachan and Duchess of 
Oldenburg. The fruit of both is so handsome 
that there is a rush for it as soon as it can be 
had. Duchess of Oldenburg is the handsomer 
of the two and the greater favourite. Everyone 
may not perhaps like the juicy, spicy flavour of 
this sort, but the majority of people do, while 
the taking appearance pleases everybody, and 
as a free-bearing and regular cropper there is no 
sort that surpasses it. It is as good for cooking 
as for dessert. White Astrachan is the earlier 
of the two, being ripe generally early in August, 
and on bush trees, where the fruit is partially 
shaded by the foliage, it is a much handsomer 
Apple than Beauty of Bath and of decidedly 
better flavour. In the case of Apples for 
market, the handsomer samples always realise 
the best price. 

Currants at exhibitions.— There are 

few fruits more difficult to judge accurately 
than are Currants. Whites are in small variety, 
and a good clean sample of White Transparent 
will usually take first place if only one lot bo 
staged. It is when there are several dishes ot 
the same variety or, in Reds, good clean samples 
of Red Cherry or La Fertile, or La Versaillaise, 
as sometimes called, that it is so very difficult to 
determine which is best. Then cleanness or 
brightness helps to solve the problem, every¬ 
thing else being equal. When ordinary Reel 
Dutch is shown with the Cherry, then the former 
invariably has to take a back place. Some 
exhibitors go over their bunches carefully and 
cut out the smaller or imperfect berries, thus 
materially improving the average sample, and if 
also they run them carefully through a cloth the 
effect is remarkable. Currants naturally have 
such bright glossy skins and a certain degree of 
transparency that few fruits look nicer when 
thus touched up. In relation to Black Currants 
some difference of opinion evidently prevails as 
to whether these should be shown in bunches or 
as single berries. When bunches are shown 
there is always great disparity in size between 
the upper and earliest Berries and the end 
berries. It is commonly the case also that the 
large first berries are ripe fully a fortnight 
before the rest of the berries are. That being 
so, when bunches are left hanging lat j to finish 
out the first berries often drop. Now there can 
be no question but that it is wiser and more 
economical to encourage gathering of the large 
berries first, as by so doing there is not only less 
waste, but the smaller berries finish up better. 
For that reason some favour the showing of 
Black Currants in berry form and not in bunch 
form. Original from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS* 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LAVATERA TRIMESTRIS. 

This annual Mallow ia very ornamental in the 
flower garden, where its handsome blossoms of 
white, pink, and crimson create beautiful effects 
during the summer and autumn months. In 
rich and well-worked soil tho plants grow to a 
height of 3 feet and are very free flowering. In 
some parts of England this Lavatera is an 
especial favourite of the cottagers, and many a 
line of sturdy plants may be seen growing in 
rude health in their small gardens. In such 
gardens the seed is often sown in the autumn as 
soon as ripe, but spring propagation is generally 
resorted to elsewhere, the plants being brought 
on under glass at the first. As cut flowers 
these Lavateras, as may be seen from the accom¬ 
panying illustration, are difficult to improve 
upon, being admirably adapted for arranging in 


ROBBS. 


BEAUTIFUL AUTUMNAL ROSES. 
Although the garden is gay at this season of 
the year with Sunflowers, Torch Lilies, Phloxer, 
Lilies, Gladiolus, and many other beautiful her 
baceous and bulbous plants, Roses receive, as 
they always will, their just modicum of praise 
and admiration. And what a wealth fc of 
autumnal flowering kinds we now possess. I 
really think we do not half appreciate these 
Roses as they deserve to be appreciated. Not 
only do the majority give us of their beauty in 
early summer, but they repeat with even more 
profusion and heightened tints their glorious 
autumnal crop. With many kinds there is 
practically no cessation if the growths are 
slightly cut back as each blossom or bud*has 
developed. These Monthly Roses (for the Teas 
are as much a monthly flowering tribe as ti e 
Chinese) may be improved considerably by 
periodical transplanting. This keeps the plant j 



Flowers of Lavatera trimestris in a vase. 


tall glasses when the sprays are cut with a suffi¬ 
cient length of stem. It is best to cut after 
sundown and to place at once in water. A 
himple arrangement where these flowers are 
used alone has a charming effect, and one that 
increases in beauty as the tightly-folded buds 
open, which they do speedily when used for 
indoor decoration. The blooms are far more 
lasting than the consistency of their petals 
would lead one to suppose, which is another 
point in their favour for room work, for which 
their endurance exceeds that of many subjects 
apparently possessing far greater power of 
resistance. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 
revised, with fiui descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
a id shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautijully 
illustrated. Medium Soo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The. same, in t vols., half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of ail book - 
sellers, etc. 

" Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have mode as a landscape gardener I owe to th« 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden 
ing, but, what is quite as twwjrtant, condemns bad 


in a vigorous growing condition, and hence they 
are more profuse in flowering. I also advocate 
rather hard pruning. We have a bed of Marie 
Van Houtte a most glorious picture just now. 
The fine growths in April were cut back to 
18 inches of the ground, some of them even to 
9 inches and a foot. They are now sending out 
strong, vigorous shoots, some even a yard long,' 
each bearing a glorious bunch of blossom. The 
beautiful La France tribe must surely claim first 
place among autumnal Roses. The type itself 
seems to perfect its blossoms more at this 
season ; the buds are not so malformed as they 
are wont to come earlier. And the fragrance ! 
How delicious it is, perfuming the air around 
with its unctuous oaour, so often quoted as 
ideal for a Rose. Tho white La Franco, other¬ 
wise Augustine Guinoisseau, and the almost red 
Duchess of Albany are also equal in every 
respect to their parent. Caroline Testout and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant should be classed with the 
La France tribe. Caroline Testout is, perhaps, 
tho most magnificent pink bedding Rose extant. 
Its noble, loose, shell like petals and warm tone 
of colouring and splendidly vigorous growth 
make it a valuable kind in every wav. Although 
fragrant, it is not so sweetly endowed as La 


France. Mrs. W. J. Grant is seen at its zenith 
of beauty in the sweet June time, but, in autumn, 
its exquisite long buds of pink colour are not 
wanting in freshness and beauty. But this 
grand Rose is not so vigorous as the kinds 
named above. The climbing form, however, is 
a great acquisition. It wifi make most astound¬ 
ing growths in a season, and the blossom is 
equally lovely, and, of course, more abundant. 
If hardy, a row of this climbing form trained to 
a trellis where air can come ail round the 
plants will certainly make a beautiful partition 
or background, andf for pyramidal specimens in 
pots nothing could be finer. There are some of the 
Riviera Roses that are so very lovely in autumn 
that one doubts whether these should not be 
accorded first place. Who can gaze on a mass 
of the exquisite G. Nabonnand without desiring 
to plant such in one’s garden ? The delightful 
fleBh-tinted buds and loose open flowers cannot 
be adequately described, and its growth is on a 
par with its beauty of blossom. One might 
award almost similar praise to Marie d’Orleans, 
General Sckablikine, Comtcsse Festetics 
Hamilton, and Papa Gontier. If I had space I 
would plant these kinds in very large masses. 
The charming Enchantress is another kind of 
surpassing beauty and splendid growth. The 
creamy-buff, egg like flowers hang down in 
modest beauty from the fine corymbs, which are 
freely produced. All that is needed is to culti¬ 
vate these Roses well, and then they will give 
of their rich beauty. Cultivating does not 
necessarily mean high feeding. A good depth 
of loamy soil abundantly drained and made 
nutritious by a judicious application, when 
planting, of phosphatic manure, such as bone- 
meal, superphosphate, basic-slag, or Ichthemic 
Guano, will work wonders and amply repay the 
grower for money and labour laid out. Where 
own roots are not available in plants sufficiently 
strong to withstand the winter, I strongly 
advise the seedling Brier for all these 
Roses. If good plants are obtained of such, 
the long roots, by diving down into the deep 
soil, enable the plant to yield the fine late 

G rowths that keep up the glorious continual 
isplay right into November. We have a 
marked example of this in a breadth of that 
brilliant Rose Grass au Teplitz. One lot on 
the de laGrefferaie stock are now almost flower¬ 
less, another batch on the seedling Brier are 
now and have been the most brilliant thing in 
the garden for weeks. In speaking of autumnal 
Roses one must not pass over our old favourite, 
Souvenir de Malmaison. In its way it is un¬ 
surpassable. A very charming form of it is the 
pale sulphur-white Kronprinzessin Victoria. 
Another excellent kind is Mme. Pierre Oger. 
For beautiful circular formation of petal I know 
of no Rose to beat it. And what can I say of 
the newer Monthly Roses ? I could not 
adequately describe the subtle loveliness of 
Mme. Eugene Resal, Mme. Laurette Messimy, 
or Queen Mab. For brilliancy, perhaps, we shall 
never have a better than Cramoisie Sup^rieure, 
although Fabvier and Sanguinea are both good. 
I cannot say I care much for the washy rose- 
coloured kinds, although they are free enough. 
A little novelty I have taken a fancy to is 
Aurore, with tiny fawn and pink blossoms, and 
theapricot-tinted flowers of this season’s novelty, 
Mme. H. Montefiore, are likely to please im¬ 
mensely. The demure little beauty, White Pet, 
so much like a dwarf-growing Felicit^-Perp^tue, 
develops into a grand bush. I met with quite 
a fine specimen in a garden at Harrow not long 
ago : it was then covered with blossom, and 
doubtless is at the present moment, for it 
flowers most freely. What might be termed 
refined Chinas are the newer Tea Roses of 
Mons. Guillot’s raising. He is giving us some 
most remarkable orange, copper, vermilion, 
and other tints, and one wonders what he can 
be hybridising them with. Such kinds as Sou¬ 
venir de Catherine Guillot, Souvenir de .T. B. 
Guillot, Mme. R6n6 de St. Marceau, Margherita 
di Surione, will certainly hold their own for 
many years to come. They are among the best 
of the autumnals. No need for me to name 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. I should say it will be¬ 
come as great a favourite as Caroline Testout 
or La France, and, if anything, it grows freer 
than either. These Hybrid Teas, although of 
comparative modern creation, are found now in 
almost every gardeq. ■ This Is pot to be won¬ 
dered at. The finfer 4re£t gtoWtnf!, stiff in many 
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instances like the H.P.’s, give the bushes that 
sturdy appearance which some of the Teas are 
wanting in. Mm*. Jules Grolez is a kind most 
splendid for autunm as it is in summer. Mme. 
\Vagram seems like a glorified Grace Darling 
Grand Duchesse VictoriaMelita partakes much of 
the refined beauty of that lovely Rose Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria. Both are worth growing. 
But really one does not know where to stop 
enumerating the good kinds. It would be easier 
to n*m* the few bad ones A moat lovely Roae 
for a pillar i9 Long wort ?: Rambler. It suggests 
to one’s mind Carmine Pillar, so lovely in June. 
In fact, it is like a semi-double autumnal Car¬ 
mine Pillar, minus its extraordinary vigour. 
Not that Longworth Rambler will not grow free 
enough, and its foliage is almost evergreen. An 
excellent associate for it would be the pure 
white, shiny-leaved Aim^e Vibert, still one of 
our best climbers for autumn. For bold plant¬ 
ing as large bushes the Gloire de Dijon and 
some of the Noisettes give us many beautiful 
kinds. The old Gloire itself is never more 
lovely than in autumn, and her fair daughters, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Mme. Berard, Mme. Chauvry, 
Bouquet d’Or, have inherited much of their 
parent’s good qualities. On low standards such 
Roses are delightful. The long growths end in 
a bunch of fine blossom, and very often, if they 
are produoed early, by the autumn they become 
studded all over with buds. Reine Marie 
Henriette is always good late, and Mme. Alfred 
Carri£re, our best creamy-white rambling 
autumnal, also. I should have mentioned 
earlier one of the most profuse bedders, namely 
Camoens. It has been a mass of blossom all 
summer. It succeeds best when rather hard 
pruned. I have been agreeably surprised with 
Gustave Regis employed as a bedding Rose. 
Its growths were cut back to about 2 feet of the 
ground. The bushes are now flowering from 
every shoot. Anyone who knows this fine 
long-budded Rose will understand how lovely 
such a bed of Roses can be. 

I cannot conclude these few notes without 
mentioning the Noisette Perpetuals and Poly 
antha groups. The former, which embraces 
kinds like Baronne de Maynard, Boule de Neige, 
Mme. Alfred de Rougemont, etc., are now and 
have been for some time giving beautiful white 
blossoms that are at all times useful. The Poly- 
anthas provide that diversion of form so much 
desired in any flower, however lovely the colour¬ 
ing. The tiny little buds, each as exquisitely 
moulded as a Camellia, and produced in such 
wonderful corymbs, are always welcome. Per¬ 
haps they are seen to no better advantage than 
when edging beds of standard Roses, planted 
near low walls, or grown in pots. From the 
above list it will not be at all difficult for those 
who seek for autumnal Roses to select a suitable 
collection. If a few good autumnal Hybrid 
Perpetuals are required he would do well to 
plant Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Helen 
Keller, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Ella 
Gordon, Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Pride 
of Waltham, Crown Prince, Dr. Andry, and 
Louis Van Houtte. These provide some brilliant 
colours and fragrant blossom. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roae for pegging down.— I have a round bed in 
the middle of my Rose garden about 8 feet in diameter. 

I want to plant it with a Rose suitable to peg down, 
have been recommended Carmine Pillar. Should y< 
advise this ? Would Rosa Wichuriana be satisfactory 7 
would rather it was not one of the usual Hybrids and 
Teas, as I have them in other beds.—X. Y. Z. 

[If you are content with a very fleeting 
display, Carmine Pillar would be a very suitable 
kind. It is very lovely whilst it lasts, and the 
contrast of foliage most charming. One usually 
likes to see something more continuous in a 
pegged-down Rose. We have seen this season 
some fine beds of Madame Laurette Messimy 
pegged down. Alister Stella Gray and Gustave 
Regis were also a great success, and all three 
yield blossom until late in the year. But as you 
already have plenty of Hybrids and Teas, 
perhaps you wouli not care for these. Why 
not try the splendid new brilliant Rose Grass 
au Teplitz, or the very continuous-blooming 
Gloire des Rosomanes? This latter is barely 
semi-double and of a most vivid colour, just at 
present very gorgeous. Bardou Job is also 
good. This has about two rows of petals of a 
fine crimson colour, heavily shaded with 
velvety-maroon. ~ 

Digitizes b 


b“y 


well late. 


Either one of these three we oan highly recom¬ 
mend, and of the three the first-named would be 
our selection. 

Cutting back climbing Rose.— East autumn I 
planted Rose Crimson Rambler, but was obliged to trans¬ 
plant it in May last. It is in good health, but has only 
made one rod about 8 feet; the rest is bushy. It is on a 
£ E wall. Should I cut back this rod or not, and if so, 
when ?—E. P. S. 

[The plant has done well to make an 8-feet 
growth after being twice planted, the second 
t>me so late as May last. Do not cut back this 
fine growth, a9 it will yield the be9t trusses of 
blossom next summer. The bushy growths 
may be shortened, but this should not be done 
until March. Next season—say about May— 
by arching over the long growths you will 
ensure more blossom. After flowering it is best 
to remove some of the oldest shoots of this 
Rose, so that the new growths are encouraged 
and strengthened. Should you desire to increase 
your stock you might put in as cuttings a few 
of the thin growths from the buBhy parts. 
Crimson Rambler will strike as freely from cut¬ 
tings as any Rose we are acquainted with If 
your soil is inclined to be heavy, mix some gritty 
material round about the cuttings.] 

Marechal Niel and W. A. Richard¬ 
son in cool greenhouse (Mr*. Milton).— 
The plants of these two beautiful Roses were 
evidently in a weakly condition when received, 
and, being planted out and no artificial heat 
used, they have not been able to rally. Feed¬ 
ing them before blooming (which we take to 
mean that they received some manure or 
manure-water) would also probably be a cause 
of this unhealthy state. It is not the weakly 
that require feeding, but the strong. When 
one is about planting out Roses in cool green¬ 
houses, or even growing Roses of any description 
in cold-houses, it is far better to obtain 
outdoor - grown plants, thoroughly strong, 
budded on good sound seedling Briers. Some 
few growers are in the habit of grafting Tea 
Roses in pots upon the Manetti-stock. This 
stock may be all very well in heat, but it will 
not do for Tea Ro3es in cold-houses. We 
should advise you to throw these plants on the 
rubbish heap, and plant at once two well-ripened 
outdoor-grown plants. See that the soil is well 
drained. There mu9t be no stagnation of water. 
If any doubt on that score exists, put in a 
barrowful or two of stones, clinkers, etc.—about 
6 inches in depth will do. Bury them about 
2 feet to 3 feet from the surface, and, when 
returning soil, mix with it about a quarter of cow- 
dung. Syringe the plants morning and evening, 
unless frosty, for the first two weeks, then 
leave them alone until February. 

Roses in unheated greenhouse 

( Dyrneh ).—You do not say what is the aspect 
of your lean-to greenhouse, but presuming it is 
south, or nearly so, you would be able to grow 
some Roses in such a structure and achieve con¬ 
siderable success. Oae very important item is 
to well prepare the border you propose to plant 
the Roses into. Let it be well trenched to a 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet, break up the 
bottom and put in some 3 inches or 4 inches of 
clinkers, stones, or broken bricks. Oa to this 
place some turf, Grass downwards, then fill up 
with good soil, consisting of loam three parts, 
and well rotted manure one part. If you well 
incorporate the manure with the loam and add 
at the same time a little steamed bone-meal as 
a reserve food, you will be surprised at the 
beautiful Roses you will obtain. The height of 
the back wall being only about 9 feet, you will 
not need to have very rapid growing climbers if 
vou restrict them to the wall, which would be 
best. We estimate you could do with six 
climbers, and would recommend the following 
to be planted in the order given : Gustave 
Regis, Grass au Teplitz, Gloire de Dijon, Chea- 
hunt Hybrid, W. A. Richardson, Mons. Desir. 
Five standards could follow, each some 2 feet 
from the wall, taking care so to plant them that 
they do not impede the growth of the climbers. 
For this purpose Marie Van Houtte, Ulrich 
Brunner, Caroline Testout, Marquise Litta, and 
Marshal Niel would be suitable. The l&9t, if 
treated as a weeping Rose, would yield quite a 
number of handsome blossoms. Upon the wall 
we fear it would be rather too rampant. There 
would be ample room in this border for a row of 
bushes in front of the standards. These could 
be planted rather closer, say eight plants in the 
row. White Mara an Cochet, Mrs. W. J. 


Grant, Anna Ollivier, Mme. Lambard, Mme. 
Hoete, Mme. A. Ohatenay, Mme. Falcob, and 
Mrs. John Laing would be suitable kinds. 


OBSTBiNTHIMUMB, 


Chrysanthemums, dressing the 
blooms (Erinui ).—To dress a Chrysan¬ 
themum bloom for exhibition is to present 
it in as perfect condition as is possible, and as 
the flowers in a natural manner do not always 
develop in proper form, it is customary to adopt 
measures to effect this. Japanese blooms need 
very little or no dressing ; all that is necessary 
in their case is to remove by the aid of specially 
designed tweezers any badly formed or irregular 
florets, also those which damp, a not infrequent 
occurrence, which if not speedily seen to may 
result in the flower quicky failing. By the aid 
of the tweezars, too, the “eye” or the un¬ 
developed seed-pods in the centre of poor 
quality flowers is removed, the florets falling 
into position afterwards, filling up the trap, and 
presenting a bloom of even contour. With the 
incurved blooms, however, it is different, the 
majority of the older type of flowers needing 
dressing to see them in anything like proper 
form. This commences as soon as the florets 
are developed and the blooms begin to open. 
Every few days each flower should be inspected, 
and fluted or quilled, misshaped ana irre¬ 
gular petals removed by special forceps sold for 
this purpose. By taking in hand the dressing 
of the blooms in good time the work is sim¬ 
plified and the process is easier. As the blooms 
get more fully opened it is seen in some coses 
that there are far more petals in the centre of 
some than can develop without spoiling the 
even globular form that a typical flower should 
possess. The more crowded petals may be 
removed when the bloom is about two-thirds 
developed, and this must be done with extreme 
care. The even culture of the incurved blooms 
is assisted by allowing them to overhang, in 
which way the petals assume their proper 
incurved form. Shade from bright sunshine. 

Chrysanthemum-buds failing (Con¬ 
stant Reader ).—It is very difficult for us to give 
you a satisfactory answer ualess we have the 
facts concerning your plants. You say that the 
crown - buds of your Chrysanthemums are 
always a failure, and you supplement this 
information by saying that you always select 
the first bud that appears. The first bud which 
appears in the point of the growth of a Chrys¬ 
anthemum - plant is mostly known as the 
“ break ”-bua, because at that period of the 
plant’s life it breaks out into several other 
shoots, these new shoots breaking out all 
round the bud we have just described. Growers 
of large blooms invariably pinch out the 
“ break ”-bud and grow on the newly-developed 
shoots referred to. Iu the course of time, 
generally in two or three months from the date 
the “ break ”-bud appeared, the first “ crown 
bud develops on each of the shoots which were 
grown on, and if the buds appear during the 
second, third, and last week of August, there 
should be no difficulty in their satisfactory 
development. We can only imagine that you 
retained your buds too early in the season, and, 
as a consequence, the result was as is usual in 
such instances—the development of hard and 
unsatisfactory buds. For your future guidance, 
refrain from retaining any buds appearing 
till after the first week of August. There are a 
few exceptions to this rule, but as they are a 
very limited number it is hardly necessary to 
mention them. A few waterings with sulphate 
of ammonia, dissolved at the rate of a quarter 
of an ounce to a gallon of water, and this just 
slightly tepid, may assist in the opening of 
unkind or hard buds. 


FIRV8. 


Fern fronds turning 1 brown.— Will you kindly 
tell me what I can do to prevent my Fern fronds turning 
brown, like enclosed ? I nave a house which is heated for 
Ferns and Palms only, and they are syringed everyday. 
Is this right ?— C. M. Williams. 

[The discoloration in Fern fronds, as shown in 
those received, may be the result of too much 
moisture. It certainly is not advisable to 
syringe Ferns, especially at this season of the 
year, out this may not oe the cause of all the 
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mischief. With changeable weather the night 
temperature may fall rather low, in which case 
moisture will settle on the fronds, even if the 
syringe has not been used, and if the sun comes 
on before they are dry it will prove injurious. 
Too much moisture at the roots will also 
produce the same results. Many Ferns which 
will grow well in a cool-house, wnen grown in a 
higher temperature will be the first to suffer if 
exposed to a sudden change, especially when 
the fronds are young and tender. The fronds 
have all the appearance of having suffered from 
cold and wet combined. Although Ferns take 
up more water than many plants, it is a great 
mistake to over-water. Where sufficient heat 
can be maintained a humid atmosphere may be 
maintained. Where moisture settles on the 
fronds a little top air should be given early in 
the morning. More mischief is caused by a 
sudden rise of temperature after a cold night 
than from any other treatment.] 

Ferns In casks.—I am anxious to grow a few Ferns 
in half casks outdoors in my garden. I am not particular 
is to sorts so that they make a good show, one in each 
half cask. Will you please give me names of suitable 
sorts, what time to plant, and hints as to cultivation Y— 
E. P. 8. 


[Any of the large-growing hardy Ferns may 
be used for the purpose. A good deal will 
depend upon the size of the half casks referred 
to, also the position. If required to keep up a 
show throughout the winter, only the evergreen 
sorts should be selected. Of these, the Shield 
Fern (Polystichum angulare) and its varieties 
are nio3t suitable. The HartVtongue (3colo- 
pendrium vulgare), especially the variety cris 
pum, will do well. For summer effect many 
beautiful varieties of the Lady Fern (Athyrium 
Filix-ftcmina) would do well, those of the 
plumosum type being most effective. The ordi 
nary form of the Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas) 
will do well in almost any position. If strong 
crowns of the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) can 
be obtained they will make a good show the 
first season, but it takes some years to establish 
large plants from seedlings. Osmunda gracilis, 
and the Japanese variety, 0. palustris, which in 
a sheltered position is evergreen, may be recom¬ 
mended. Bafore filling the casks they should 
be dried and painted inside ; this will preserve 
the wood and also prevent fungus spreading. 
Good drainage should be used, and the casks 
may be filled with rough loamy compost. If the 
casks are large, the coarse siftings from ordinary 
potting compost would be suitable. The chief 
point is that the soil should be porous, with 
sufficient substance to hold moisture, and, at the 
same time, not settle dow n close and retain too 
much water. The soil should not be allowed to 
get too dry, but over-watering will prove disas 
trous. The casks may be filled at any season, 
but we should prefer the spring, just as the Ferns 
are starting into new growth. If the roots are 
much disturbed they will require shade and 
frequent sprinkling with water for a few days, 
but after they are well started they may be 
freely exposed.] 

Fern Spores.— Will you kindly tell me how l aui to 
get spores of Ferns? I have a variety of Ferns, and should 
like to get some young ones from them.— Amatbib. 


[Fern spores may be collected at any season 
of the year, but the chief point is to take them 
just as the spore cases begin to open, for with 
many Ferns all the be3t spores fall out very 
soon, and all that is left is the brown husks, 
which are often mistaken for spores. If taken 
at the right time a very small portion of a fertile 
frond will give sufficient spores for an amateur. 
As examples I may mention the ordinary 
Maiden-hair Fern, when the spore cases on 
the underside of the frond are getting brown 
they may be taken. If a small portion of a 
frond is cut off and put on paper in a dry place, 
the spores, which are of a dark colour, will drop 
out, and if the frond is rubbed some more 
spores may be obtained, but it will be chiefly 
brown, powdery husks that will be got. In 
Pteris argyrea the true spores are quite black, 
and fall out as soon as the long marginal cases 
are open. A little careful observation is neces¬ 
sary before anyone will understand the best 
time to collect spores. The good spores fall out 
as soon as ripe, and in rubbing the fronds only 
a few spores and a large amount of chaff is 
obtained. In sowing spores I prefer pure loam, 
free from worms or weed seeds. The pots may 
be filled firmly without using any drainage, and 
the spores sown on the. surface, stood i-a a shady 
position in a saucer |of watqr £nd v*| piece of 


le surtace, stood m a shac 
jbf w£y unjlyJ nifce 


glass laid over the pot. If the spores are good 
the surface will soon be covered with the tiny 
green prothalia. I should mention that no 
surface water should be given. If the soil has 
been well watered before sowing the spores, and 
the saucers filled up occasionally, the soil will 
be kept sufficiently moist. I may add that, 
although the direct rays of the sun should not 
come on the pots, plenty of light is essential, 
and the old method of covering up the pots is 
one of the chief causes of failure in raising 
Ferns from spores.—H.] 


GROWING TUBEROSES. 

I Biiot'LD be glad of a little information on growing 
Tuberoses—when to pot the bulbs, what Is the l>est soil 
for them, and the general treatment they require?—!. 
Jeeles. 

[The culture of Tuberoses is very simple, and 
yet, even when good bulbs are procured, they 
are often a failure at the hands of amateur 
growers. Without well-ripened and heavy bulbs 
no culture, however good, will produce satisfac¬ 
tory results. When received, the bulbs must 
be thinly spread out in a cool, dry store, 
especially if they have to be kept for late 



The Tuberose. 


work. The earliest batch should be potted in 
a size only just large enough to take them easily, 
and allow of a little fine soil being placed around 
them—this because it will be necessary to push 
them into growth almost at once. It is usually 
the least satisfactory lot. Placed over a moderate 
heat the top growth soon begins to show, and 
the young leaves may grow about 4 inches high 
before giving a shift into 5-inch pots, these 
being quite large enough for forced bulbs. The 
roots will probably not have made much pro¬ 
gress. If they have, so much the better, of 
course, as the spikes will ultimately bo stronger. 
Water sparingly at the root and keep the atmos¬ 
phere very moist and warm. For those required 
later, a better plan is to pot at once into the 
flowering size, and stand the pots in a cool, dry 
house or shed, watering them once, allowing 
them to get a little dry, and then covering the 
pots with ashes. A single potting may be made 
to supply plants for forcing over a considerable 
season, as they may be drawn out as required, and 
will be making root in the meantime. The 
latest batch must be kept out of the soil as long 
as possible, and when seen to be starting to 
grow, potted and brought on as slowly as pos¬ 
sible in a cool-house. In every case it is of the 
utmost importance that the atmosphere be kept 


moist and the plants looked over for insects 
occasionally. It is best to keep them out of 
fruit-houses if possible, for no plant that is 
grown is more liable to bo infested by red- 
spider. This post is sure to attack the young 
foliage. If not taken in hand at once it will 
rapidly overrun the entire plant and provo an 
intolerable nuisance in the houses. The only 
thing to be done is to prevent the pest from 
spreading when it is first noticed ; this is dma 
by frequently syringing the plants with soft 
water and vaporising the house as often as con¬ 
venient. The foliage is so tender that 
sponging, unless very carefully done, leads to 
damage. 

The bulbs are usually furnished with a lot of 
small offsets, and these should be picked or cut 
off before potting, as if left they grow up all 
around the main stem and rob it of nutriment, 
often to the extent of preventing the main stem 
from developing, when the plant is, of course, 
useless. Owing to the amount of water the 
plants require, drainage should have special 
attention, and the crocks may be covered with a 
little rough leaf-mould, Moss, or other material. 
They grow freely enough in a mixture of light 
sandy loam, well-decayed horse-manure, and 
leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
A little of the sand may with advantage be 
placed around the base of the bulbs, and the soil 
should be finished with the top of the latter 
well out of it. 

For indoor decoration and grouping in the 
conservatory, it is often an advantage to have 
plants in the smallest possible sized pots. The 
spikes will not be so fine in these, but they will 
be very useful if the soil is kept moist from the 
time it is filled with roots and these are well fed 
from the surface. Any good manure will do for 
this purpose, occasional waterings with soot- 
water being helpful to the foliage.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Bougainvillea in a greenhouse.— 

Many thanks for answer about conservatory. I 
shall not be able to lay it out in any very regu 
lar or formal fashion, as in the outer part of the 
house there are a good many large trees planted 
out, of many } r ears’ growth, and it might be risky 
to move them. Amongst others is a very fine 
Bougainvillea that you may be surprised to hear 
grows in an ordinary greenhouse temperature 
and flowers profusely, also a Lagerstru*mia 
indica that was a large tree when I came here 
twenty years ago, and that survived when the 
house was not used for several years, and left 
without a fire. It flowered a little even then, 
but now is beautiful every autumn, though being 
as high os the house—some 20 feet—much of the 
bloom is too high up to be effective.—M. L., 
Dangttein , Peter »fidd, Sussex. 

Plants In tubs.— I have hod a number of II/dran- 
*eas in tubs this summer. As they were nearly all taken 
out of open ground I suppose they should do quite well 
stored in aD unheated house? Should they be pruned 
and all the dead flower-heads removed ? I want to have a 
great many more tul>* next summer ; would som ^ large 
plants of Canna Ehmanni do for the purpose ? They have 
been in open ground with ordinary beading Canna* all 
summer, but seem too choice for the purpose of bedding, 
though they have thriven capitally. If suitable, should 
they he placed in tubs when taken from ground, or be 
stored with the ordinary bedding kinds? Would Hedy- 
chium Gardnerianum be also suitable for tubs? I must 
clear away a quantity from greenhouse, and it occurred to 
me to make the experiment. Do you think it would 
answer? I also wish to use some rather large Oleanders 
for the purpose ; should they be taken up and put into 
tubs now, or wait till spring ? 1 believe they must not be 

S runed, and should fear spring moving would cheek 
owering. All these more delicate plants could, if advis¬ 
able, be stored in a slightly heated house.—M. L. 

[Your Hydrangeas will pass the winter quite 
well in an unheated house, giving them just 
enough water to keep the sou slightly moist. 
If yours aro the ordinary Hydrangea Hortensia, 
the old flower heads and any old and exhausted 
shoots that tend to choke up the centie of the 
plant are best cut away, but no further pruning 
will be neco38ary ; while, on the other hand, the 
large creamy-white Hydrangea paniculata needs 
different treatment. This may, for the sake of 
neatness, have the old flowers removed, then 
early in the year prune the plants hard back, 
cutting away the larger portion of the long 
wand-like shoots that have flowered this year : 
in fact, only about two buds at the base of each 
should be left This will tend to ke p the 
plants compact, and lead to the produoti m of 
larger flower-heads than if they ware left 
unpruned or only slightly trimmed. The < 1 innas 
will do well in tubs, taking care that they are 
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thoroughly drained, for pbnty of water is 
needed during the growing season, and an occa¬ 
sional stimulant in the shape of liquid-manure is 
also of great service. The better way will be to 
store them in the winter with the other Cannas, 
and put them in tubs early in the spring. Of 
course, a slightly heated structure is necessary 
to preserve Cannas during the winter. Hedy- 
chium Gardnerianum is a desirable subject for 
growing in tubs, and the remarks under the 
head of Cannas are also applicable to this. As 
you have a slightly heated house at command 
your better way will be to pot the Oleanders at 
once, for, as you fear, spring moving is likely to 
interfere with their flowering. They must not 
be pruned at all, otherwise leaves, not flowers, 
will be your portion. Plants other than those 
mentioned by you which are well suited for 
growing in tubs are the Blue African Lily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus) and its white flowered 
form, Myrtles, Pomegranates, Lemon Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora), large Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and Marguerites ; indeed, a long list 
of plants amenable to this mode of culture might 
be compiled.] 

Bulbs, treatment Of (Amateur , Tyne 
Dock) —We are al way's pleased to help our 
readers where we can. We are, however, 
frequently handicapped by the extreme brevity 
of some of our correspondents, who, in asking 
questions, afford us not the least information of 
their surroundings and the like. Crocuses and 
Tulips require to be just covered with the soil, 
which should always be of a sandy nature, ami 
the pots well drained. Hy'aoinths must not be 
covered. The centre of the bulb should bo left 
exposed for nearly half an inch, burying the 
base end up to this extent. With the soil 
moderately ary at potting time, you may give 
all a good watering through a fine rose, and 
when this is fairly dry again, as it would be in 
a few hours, plunge the pots completely in coal- 
ashes, tan, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, or even sand, 
to a depth of 3 inches or so. In all cases firm 
potting should be indulged in. When the bulbs 
are plunged, no more watering will be needed 
for some weeks. When the soil is moist at 
potting time the watering may be deferred. 
When in full growth the things named should 
always receive liberal supplies of water. This, 
with good drainage, is very seldom overdone. 

Acaola dealbata. —This handsome spring- 
flowering tree that, on the Riviera, produces 
such a wealth of golden flower sprays, which 
are hawked by the thousand in the London 
streets during the winter season, and are known 
by the name of Mimosa, is hardy in the south¬ 
west of England, where in the month of 
February specimens may be seen in bloom in 
sunny nooks. The trees commence to bloom 
when in quite a young state, examples 8 feet or 
1) feet in height often flowering freely. Fine 
specimens form spreading trees 20 feet to 
25 feet in height, and are lovely pictures when 
in full bloom. In some gardens it reproduces 
itself freely from suckers, and in one that I 
know there is a perfect thicket of this Acacia, 
formed by a colony of suckers having bem 
allowed to develop. When specimens become 
old and lose vigour they are generally easily 
replaced by allowing a strong sucker to form, 
after which the older tree may be cut down 
The Acacia grown in the south-west as A 
affinis is clorely allied to the above.—S. W. F,, 
tiouth Devon. 

Tree Paeonies In pots.— Of late years 
considerable improvement has been made in 
1 Peonies of this type and the border kinds. 
Fsw things are so effective in the open garden, 
either in the bonier or growing on the turf. 
These Tree IV >nies are most useful for growing 
in tuba for cold-houses, or for using amongst 
other early spring-blooming plants for house or 
conservatory decoration. Few things are more 
lovely when in bloom, and all those who have 
unheated glass-houses should obtain strong 
plants, pot them in a good, rich, sandy loam 
in good-sized pots, and plunge them in the open 
till wanted. One great advantage of these is 
that they are not rampant growing things which 
need a lot of room. When they are in a vigor¬ 
ous condition they only make a few inches of 
wood each year. I have several in pots, and 
fi id they keep in good condition for several 
years without potting if given manure-water or 
a little artificial manure when in full growth. 
Tney also bear slow f^fciYig, — J. CruoL . 

Digitized by VjlOOQlC 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Few flowers have been improved as these have 
within the past few years, and to judge from the 
kinds which havo recently been exhibited for 
the first time, the limit of improvement is not 
by any means reached. Indeed, some of them 
may be compared to Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
so light in arrangement are the forms. I will 
merely mention the names of those that were 
especially beautiful as seen cut, as no one but 
the various raisers knows the habit of the plants. 
This is important, because to mention one 
variety that was introduced this spting at 
I0j. (id. a plant—Green s White—they may 
prove anything but satisfactory when grown in 
the ordinary way. J. \V. Wilkinson, Rosine, 
Dinorah, Lyric, Bulen-Powell, Lord Roberts, 
Eclipse, Vesta, Purity, J. Weir, Fife, Jealousy, 
and Nevada, comprise a dozen very handsome 
kinds not yet in commerce. Jrom sorts, 
however, that I already have growing, one may 
select kinds that will be grown for some years 
to come. Mrs. J. J. Crowe is a first-rate 
yellow, quite the best in form. The petals are 
narrow and most elegantly placed. It throws 
the blooms well out from the leaves, and the 
plant is in every way a good grower. Mrs. 
Carter Page is grand. It has been described as 
wine-crimson ; certainly the shade is rich and 
effective, and the shape perfect. This is first- 
rate in growth, and all the flowers come good. 
No dark kind surpasses Uncle Tom. It is quite 
a black maroon, of nice shape, and the plant a 
fine doer. This should become very popular. 
Cornucopia is an improved Fusilier. Similar 
in colour, but lighter in form, it has a better 
centre, whilst the plant is even more free-flowor- j 
ing. Exhibitor, when better known, will be 
liked. The shades of salmon-pink are very | 
choice Innovation, crimson, tipped white, is 
the mo3t constant of that type. The Clown, 
buff and white, is a companion to it; they are 
quite a distinct pair. Mayor Tuppenny, buff, 
with yellow centre, is ahanasome new form, and 
it is not difficult to grow. A much improved 
Fantasy, known for its distinct shape, is 
Loyalty. The coral-red blooms are admired by 
all who see it growing. W. Trectdar was dis¬ 
tributed as a tinted white variety, but this year 
it has come pure enough in colour to term white, 
and it is a really good thing. 

Among older sorts Ethel is a splendid yellow 
which seems to have been neglected. It is of 
faultless form, and the blooms rise well out of 
the foliage. Mary Service, salmon-pink with 
heliotrope shade, is still one of the be3t : so, 
too, is Britannia, a buff shaded flower, early to 
bloom, and always good. Magnificent, salmon- 
buff, is effective in the garden, but the flowers 
are not constant in their good form. Mrs. John 
Goddard, crimson, is very fine, and Radiance, 
orange-scarlet, is handsome, but not well 
known. An early kind is Exquisite, a flower of 
a terra-cotta tine. Countess of Lonsdale is a 
line type with salmon-pink blooms. Charles 
Woodbridge, crimson with purple shade, has 
not yet been surpassed in size or form. 
Emperor, new, should be noted; this is first- 
rate in its shade of light purple. Lucius, deep 
orange colour, is first-class either as a show sort 
or in the garden. That fine variety Keyne’s 
White has been somewhat uncertain, still it is 
the best of the whites in commerce. Starfish, 
clear orange-scarlet, is good of its colour ; so is 
Standard Bearer as a garden plant. Laverstock 
Bsauty, red with salmon tint, may be included 
among the better kinds, and Bridesmaid, too, on 
account of its distinct shading of yellow and 
pink. Beatrice, Eirl of Pembroke. Lovely, 
Miss A. Nightingale, Mrs. Wilson, Noble, and 
Night are a few of the once popular forms 
which are still useful in the garden, although 
they are beaten in the matter of shape by newer 
varieties. H. S. 

MANURES FOR SWEET PEAS. 

To be successful in obtaining the richer shades 
of these popular flowers varied stimulants must 
be employed. A manure such as Kainit or 
sulphate of potash is essential to superior 
colouring in primrose, maroon, scarlet, and 
deep blue shades, which may be found in the 
following varieties: Queen Victoria, Black 
Knight, Salopian, and Countess Cadogan ; and 
Gorgeous is worthy its name when fed on 
sulphate of potash, which also assists in the 
development of substantial blooms, as it tends 


to retain moisture in the soil, a condition 
essential to the production of superior Sweet 
Peas. Both these manures are indirectly 
soluble, and should be worked into the under¬ 
soil to the depth of 1 foot to 2£ feet during 
autumn or early winter, at the rate of 1 oz. to 
I \ oz. per Equate yard Soft red shades, as 
Lady Mary Currie and the best rod striped 
variety Coronet, seem to prefer sulphate of 
ammonia. If not overdone, this manure gives 
good results in size and colour of flowers, but it 
should be remembered plants overfed with 
sulphate of ammonia produce coaree and some¬ 
times tainted flowers. One and a half ounces 
to the square yard are ample worked into the 
under-soil at time of sowing and planting. 
Light shades, as Lady G. Hamilton, Venus, 
Pi ini a Donna, and that superb white Blanche 
Burpee, seem to prefer superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia, mixed in equal quantities 
and worked thoroughly into the under-soil at 
time of planting. I am not prepared to say the 
manures mentioned would be the best for all 
soils—rather otherwise. The soil I have to 
deal with is heavy loam on stiff clay subsoil, 
and rather favourable to Sweet Pea culture. It 
is also in good condition from previous supplies 
of farmyard manure, leaf-soil, ground gypsum, 
etc. ; therefore, readers having poor soil should 
use the quantities given, while those possessing 
rich soil should employ the less quantity. 

Outdoor autumn-sown Sweet Peas have never 
succeeded with me, so I resort to fi-inch pots 
filled with a compost consisting of three parts 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and half a part 
coarse sand thoroughly mixed. Six to eight 
seeds are covered g inch deep in each pot about 
the middle of February, and placed in an 
ordinary greenhouse. At end of March they 
are taken to cold-frame, matted well for a few 
nights, gradually hardened off, and planted 
into their flowering quarters from middle to end 
of April. I stake in good time, and when the 
first flowers appear—which is usually the first 
week of July. I daily remove faded flowers, 
this preventing the formation of seed pods and 
lengthening the flowering period. From the 
end of July I supply Sweet Peas with farmyard 
liquid and. soot-water once a week, and mulch 
with old manure in case of severe drought. 

Henry H. Gibson. 

Ballygomartin, Belfast. 

LOBELIA FULGENS QUEEN VICTORIA 
FROM SEED. 

I have grown this Lobelia for many years, con¬ 
sidering it one of the very best border plants. 
For many years I adopted the usual method of 
increasing the stock by division in autumn or 
spring with more or less satisfaction. I must 
confess, however, the results often were not so 
good as I wished. I observed as time went on 
the stock got weaker. When the plants 
bloomed early they formed a lot of seed-pods, 
although I never have been successful in ripen¬ 
ing the seed. This I attribute to the want of 
heat at the ripening time. Some fifteen to 
twenty years ago I resolved to try raising young 
stock from seied. Accordingly I obtained a 
packet of seed. This I sowed in February in a 
pan, thoroughly soaking the soil before sowing 
the seed. The surface must be smooth ana 
even, as the seed is very small. When sown, 
a light sprinkling of very fine soil or sand should 
be put over it and the pan placed in a close 
frame. When the plants are strong enough 
they are pricked off into boxes 3 inches to 
4 inches deep in good holding soil or on a 
sheltered bonier, where they are allowed to 
remain till the following spring If they have 
made good progress, they will be good strong 
plants by this time. I prefer the box system, 
as in this way the plants are easily managed 
when very smalt In April I remove these to 
their blooming quarters, planting them thinly. 

I plant amongst them Tufted Pansies, dwarf 
white Antirrhinums, or something that comas 
into bloom early and covers the ground; this 
produces an effective bed over a long time. The 
plants are often allowed to winter in this 
position. When the beds are wanted the 
clumps are removed in the fall and replanted in 
a sheltered position in the kitchen garden. In 
the following spring these are divided and used 
as before. I sow seed every year or two to keep 
up the stock, and in this way I obtain the best 
results. When grown thus they often attain a 
height of 5 feetor:fi fedt.: F. A. 
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CRINUMS AND LILIES. 

In the accompanying illustration we are shown 
the informal effect produced by the association 
of the Cape Crinum with Liliura speciosurn in 
the open border. Crinums, if covered with a 
good depth of soil, prove quite hardy in the 
south of England and Ireland. The commonest 
specifs is C. capense or longifolium. Finer 
species are C. Powelli, with deep pink flowers 
of large size, its white form C. P. album, C. 
Moorei, an exceptionally grand plant, and its 
white variety known as C. Schmidti. When 
grown in deep, rich soil the Crinums attain tine 1 
proportions, frequently throwing up their ! 
graceful, many-flowered umbels of blossoms to 
a height of feet or more. Plants often pro¬ 
duce successional (low’er-spikes, and a colony of 
Crinums is rarely out of bloom from July to 
November, being particularly ornamental in the 
early autumn, when twenty or more giant 
flower-scapes may be seen in full beauty simul¬ 
taneously. 

One such case occurred quite recently in 
a sheltered south Devon gaiden, where the 


I NEGLECT OF DETAIL BY CORRES¬ 
PONDENTS. 

( Many extremely interesting notes have 
I appeared in these columns during the past few 
j months, but it is astonishing in how few of 
them the writers indicate the locality of their 
i gardens. Such omission divests an article of 
its chief value, and often leads readers to 
attempt the cultivation of plants entirely 
unsuited to the climate of their locality. There 
surely can be no valid objection to corres¬ 
pondents specifying clearly the county of which 
they write, as well as such local conditions as 
soil, elevation, exposure, and so forth, the 
knowledge of whicn is essential if a correct 
estimate is to be obtained of the circumstances 
under which the plants they write of succeed or 
fail, and I trust that, in the future, contributors 
will endeavour to add still further to the useful¬ 
ness of Gardening Illustrated by giving us 
the benefit of full information on these points. 
Again, it is surprising how sparing of detail 
amateurs, who tend queries to the gardening 
press, often are. The following two authentic 


the query possessed a most uncommon surname, 
prefixed by an equally unusual initial. Three 
years later I found myself at an hotel on the 
south coast at which was staying a gentleman 
with the very name and initial of the author of 
the query. I became acquainted with him and, 
in course of time, enquired if he were identical 
with the person living at Jersey wiio had 

addressed an horticultural enquiry to the-. 

“Oh! yes,” said he, “and very bad advice I 
was given. Why, the things they recom¬ 
mended all died the first winter !” I answered, 
“ 1 am sorry to hear that, especially as I am 
myself answerable for the advice. I cannot 
understand their being killed in a climate like 
that of Jersey.” “ But I don't live in Jersey,” 
he said. “ I was only staying there with a 
friend, for whom I asked a question at the same 
time. My home is in Ross-shire.” “ It's a pity 
then,’’ I replied, “ that you didn’t say so in 
your letter. You enquired whether a certain 
climber would succeed in the open in Jersey, 
and then proceeded to ask for a list of uncom¬ 
mon herbaceous plants. Naturally, the inference 
was that they were intended for the same 



Lilies and Crinums underneath an old wall. 


attractive effect was heightened by the southern 
rock-wall, against which the Crinums were 
planted, being veiled with the soft blue blos- 
Homs of a large specimen of Plumbago capensis, 
which had passed through several winters 
unharmed. When the flowers of the Crinums 
wither they are usually succeeded by bulblets 
instead of seed pods, and by this means the 
plants are readily propagated. In the early 
winter, after the (lower-stalks have withered, 
twenty to thirty of these bulblets may often be 
collected from a sunny, well-backed border. 
The other occupant of the bed here figured, 
Lilium speciosurn, is, in many soils, not to be 
relied on for permanent effect, a defect which 
it shares with L. auratum and L. longiflorum 
Where, however, these lovely Lilies become 
established, they add much to the beauty of the 
garden. L. auratum, L. speciosurn, and L. 
longiflorum are well worth a trial in every 
garden, for should they take kindly to the sod 
they will afford a valuable decorative effect 
There are many forms of L. speciosurn, of which 
the best are the pure white L s. album 
Krcetzeri, the dark crimson lake Melpomene, 
and L. s. rosoum superbum, which bears white, 
rose-flushed flowers. S. WlF. 

Digitized by CjOOQlC 


instances may be taken as examples. Query 
No 1 : “ Should Irises be planted in a dry or 

damp place?” Naturally, some Irises requiring 
a damp site and others a dry, no answer was 
possible until leaves of the species in question 
were forwarded. Query No. 2 : “I have had a 
Lily in a pot for two years, but it has not I 
flowered. The leaves look healthy. What 
should I do ?” A request for a leaf proved the 
plant to be not a Lily at all, but a Eucharis. A 
third case of a misleading query, in which I 
was personally interested, occurred a few years 
ago. I had been asked by the editor of a certain 
horticultural paper to answer a query addressed 
from Jersey. It ran as follows : “Is Mande- 
villa suaveolens likely to succeed in the open at 
Jersey ? Will you give me the names of a few 
handsome herbaceous plants rather out of the 
common suitable for a mixed border?” I 
replied that the Mandevilla would doubtless 
thrive on a sheltered wall, as it grew 
well and flowered in the Scillies, in the 
Isle of Wight, and also in certain shel¬ 
tered spots in the mainland, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to name some herbaceous plants which 
I considered would be suitable for open air 
culture in the Channel Islands. The writer of 


locality.” The foregoing is, no doubt, an 
extreme caso, but it only shows the omission of 
detail that occasionally renders an helpful 
answer impossible. S. W. F. 

South Dtron. 


TUFFEI) PANSIES. 

Selection for autumn planting. 

A dozen sorts to plant during October, by 
which means it is alone possible to obtain an 
early display in the spring, will be ably repre¬ 
sented by the following : — 

White : White Empress (rayless); White 
Beauty (raylesa). Cream : Devonshire Cream 
(rayless). Yellow : Melampus (raj less) ; 

Pembroke (ravless). Primrose : Mrs. Wm. 
Greenwood. Blue: Blue Gown (bluish-mauve) ; 
King of the Blues (deep rich blue) (both ray 
leefi). Pale lilac : Florizel (rayless), one of the 
best Tufted Pansies. Purple-crimson: Acme, 
the brightest of this particular colour. 
Margined : Duchess of Fife (primrose, edged 
blue). Fancy : Mrs. C. F. Gordon, an improved 
Countess of Ivintore. 

The following are promising novelties of this 
season : — Jessie .ffjottjeie,. a vastly improved 
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Pembroke (a ravless yellow); Mrs. A. H. Beadles 
(a large, neatly-pencilled white); Marguerite 
(soft canary-yellow, ray less and fragrant); and 
Kffie (a distinot porcelain-blue of large size and 
good substance). 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

O&rpet plant.— What would be the prettiest and 
most suitable plant for carpeting- baskets of May-flowering 
Tulips?—Meal. 

[We think you cannot surpass the very pretty 
green carpets formed by Borne of the smaller¬ 
growing “ Mossy ” Saxifrages. The most suit¬ 
able are S. hypnoides, S. Sternbergi, and S. 
Stansfieldi, all of which are neat, quick growing, 
and excellent for the purpose. After the Tulips 
are planted the Saxifrages may be planted 
freely over the surface in rather small bits, so 
that by the spring a good carpet will have 
formed. Sedum hispanicum ana S. glaucum 
are both excellent, and like the former readily 
obtained and pleasing in appearance. ] 

A large Sunflower. — I have to-day 
picked for seed purposes a Sunflower measuring 
in diameter across the seed-pods (not including 
petals) 18J inches, and should be glad to know 
if this size is exceptional ? There were only two 
petals left when I cut the head, and one of 
these measured almost 4 inches. This would 
give over 26 inches for diameter of flowers from 
ends of petals, and, as this is the largest that I 
have seen, 1 should be glad to know if the size 
is beyond the ordinary. I may add that this 
flower came from a self-sown plant. Height, 
not measured, about 9 feet; weight of head not 
taken owing to moisture, which would give a 
deceptive return.—H. J. C., Poynings Orange , 
Sussex. 


Increasing Antirrhinums. — In last 
week’s issue a correspondent wrote on the Antir¬ 
rhinum, and after describing its beauty and 
worth, recommended sowing seed in June or 
early in July to produce a batch of plants for 
late blooming, l agree with all your correspon¬ 
dent has to say on the matter, but instead of 
sowing seed in June, I advocate increasing the 
Antirrhinum by cuttings. Early in June of 
this year I took 200 cuttings of various sorts, 
inserted them in pans in sandy soil, and put 
them in a cold-frame. In about three weeks 
they were rooted sufficiently to plant out into a 
nursery bed in the garden. I did not lose half- 
a-dozen cuttings. This is undoubtedly a good 
plan to propagate and keep the best coloured 
kinds, and it may be adopted without interfer¬ 
ing with the main ^flower-spikes. The best 
cuttings for the purpose are the side shoots when 
about 2S inches long. I have cut several bunches 
of flowers from this bed already.— Charles 
Blake, Exmouth. 

Mignonette amongst Roses.— It often 
happens that where there are beds or borders of 
Roses in the flower garden and within sight of 
the windows, the bare soil under them is an 
objection. To meet this some kind of under¬ 
growth has to be employed. I know of nothing 
m summer more suitable than Mignonette. I 
prefer to plant dwarf Roses wide enough apart 
to admit some patches of Mignonette between. 
When the Rose oloom is over, then the Mignon¬ 
ette comes in. I have some beds of dwarf 
Rosob, and every year I fill up all spaceB between 
them With Miles’ Mignonette. I prefer this 
type as it is compact growing, and as these beds 
are close to one of the main drives with a high 
hedge to conceal them, the scent is so fine 
that passers are attracted by it. Some may ask, 
how can seed be sown if the Roses are mulched ? 
I sow the Mignonette in small pots, and when 
the plants are large enough, one pot of plants is 
put in each open space, and a few branches put 
over to prevent the birds scratching them out or 
covering them. It is a good method to plant a 
few big patches of Daffodils amongst the Roees 
to give colour in spring.— J. Crook. 

Montbretias —I have several fine clumps of Mont- 
bretia in various parts of my garden. They hare been In 
the same situation two years In one place and three years 
in another. These latter are very poor, and the former 
do not flower so freely as I wish. Would you advise roe 
to move them, and if so, do they like sun or shade best?— 
P. H. 


[You may plant both in sun and shade, and so 
prolong the season of bloom. Montbretias pre¬ 
fer partial shade and a fairly rich and moist 
soil. We strongly suspect the plants are tired 
of the soil and are In a generally .impoverished 
state. Your bqfct pljan^ whep^tp? .growth is 
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quite mature will be to lift them and keep them 
in a box of dry soil till the end of February, 
when you may sort and replant the best cormB. 
By giving a fresh position new vigour will 
result. If possible the ground should be dug 
and well manured this autumn, placing the 
manure in 12 inches deep and well incorporat¬ 
ing it with the bottom soil. Then prior to 
pl&nting fork it up, and plant at 6 inches deep, 
placing 18 bulbs thinly over an area having a 
diameter of 1 foot, and so on in proportion.] 

Plants for shade— 1, In a completely shaded 
border, which is now filled with Daffodils and Snowdrops, 
what flowering plants or bulbs, if any, can I put in in 
April to replace the Daffodils ? Would Lilies or Gladioli 
succeed. *2, What three standard Roses would you 
recommend for a shady London garden ? 3, What climb¬ 
ing Rose needs the least sun ? Is t here any one which 
will succeed on a north wall?— H. A. Van de Linde. 

[1, Of bulbous plants you may grow Gladiolus, 
Galtonia candicans, Tigridias, English and 
Spanish Irises, and Lilies, but to do any good 
in flowering it would be necessary to plant 
these things soon—at least, all excepting the 
three first-named, and these should be planted 
in February or early March. You could, of 
course, pot the bulbs and transplant them at 
convenience, but it would not do to keep them 
dry and out of the ground till the Daffodils 
were over. You could also plant Carnations or 
sow seeds of many annuals, while such as Asters 
could be well transplanted when the Daffodils 
were done. 2, General Jacqueminot, La France, 
and Victor Verdier. 3, The white Cluster 
Roses, such as Aim£e Vibert, for instance, are 
usually the most satisfactory in this way, but 
you may also try Cheshunt Hybrid or Gloire 
de Dijon, which are very hardy and free.] 

Mulching flower borders.— My flower borders 
have rather poor and exhausted soil. They are full of 
Crocuses and named groups of Daffodils. I have a large 
quantity of short rotten manure, road-sweepings, and rich 
leaf-mould. Kindly tell me whether, in making up the 
beds now with herbaceous plants for next year’s flowering, 
(l) it will lie better to dig in the manure first (not deeply 
enough to disturb the bulbs), and make up the beds 
3 inches higher with the new soil mentioned? Or (2) 
whether I should put on the new' soil first and a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure?— Fernbaxk. 

[The depth of soil you propose adding appears 
rather excessive seeing your border is now full 
of bulbous plants. This, together with the 
manure you speak of, will, we imagine, bury 
some of the thingB unduly ; and you do not say 
whether you have any herbaceous things in the 
same border also. If the latter is the case, 
your best plan will be to give a liberal surface 
mulch of the leaf-mould and manure and allow 
it to remain till early in the year, when the 
growth of the bulbs is in evidence, when you 
could fork the surface all over without inter¬ 
fering greatly with the bulbs. As regards the 
new soil, the depth you speak of as an addition 
is not likely to injure bulbous plants generally, 
particularly those like the Daffodils that feed 
so strongly ; but if you have any plants such as 
Pyrethrums, Irises, Gaillardias, and other 
plants with more or less evergreen or perma¬ 
nent root-stocks, such a mulching with a wet 
and frosty time may prove injurious. If, on 
the other hand, you are only now planting the 
herbaceous things, the soil and manure may be 
placed on the surface together, and digging and 
planting may be undertaken forthwith as one 
operation. Such an addition of excellent 
material to the border should be productive of 
the best results if carried out with care.] 

O&rnatlon cuttings.— I have tried to strike several 
Carnation cuttings, but could not succeed. I have tried 
them in ail soils with plenty of sand, and kept them In a 
cold house which only has the sun on it for a short period 
every day.— A Lover of Carnations. 

[It is not clear from your question whether 
you have been endeavouring to root cuttings of 
the Tree or the Border varieties. If the latter, 
there is ample room for failure, as these do not 
produce growths suitable for cuttings ordinarily 
so-called. Tree Carnations, on the other hand, 
produce cuttings of the right stamp quite freely 
on the stems that have recently flowered. 
These cuttings are produced from the axils of 
the leaves, and when 4 inches long, or rather 
less, cut them off quite close to and immediately 
below the joint. Then cut off quite close to the 
stem the lowest pair of leaves, or, perhaps, the 
two lowest pairs of leaves, so that quite an inch 
of clear stem is left at the bottom of the cut¬ 
ting, which is then ready for being inserted. 
Half fill some 5-inch pots with crocks, and the 
rest fill in with pure sand, and insert the cut¬ 
tings quite firmly around the inside of the pot. 


To be successful a little warmth is always best, 
that from a dung-bod being especially good. 
Carnation cuttings intended to be rooted with¬ 
out heat should be of firmer wood, and should 
be secured with a heel attached to them. These 
are best dealt with in a shady frame or hand- 
light quite early in August, Bpreading out 
2 inches of sand, and inserting the cuttings in 
this, giving water quite freely. Border Carna¬ 
tions are best from layers, the layering being 
done as follows :—First clean off the old leaves 
below the tuft of growth, and, having laid the 
stem bare, make an upward cut, half-an-inch 
long, with the knife, and then, keeping the cut. 
open carefully, lay in on the earth, aud by 
means of a wire peg place it in position. This 
latter method is best performed in the open any 
time from early July, but it is now gettiug late 
for such work unless the layers can remain all 
the winter.] 

Summer perennials.— I should be glad to have 
the names of some perennials that will flourish in late 
June, July, and August, in a dry, hot, exposed situation, 
in a light sandy soil in west Somerset. I want both high 
and low kinds, and some fine leaved plants that will stand 
drought without watering.—E. II. 

[We fear you will not succeed in obtaining all 
you desire. There are many excellent peren¬ 
nials that could be strongly recommended for a 
sandy and light soil, but even the more endur¬ 
ing of them can hardly be expected to exist 
without care and particularly water in the 
hottest months of the year. Where such dry 
soils obtain things may be considerably modi¬ 
fied by planting everything in early autnmn 
and nothing in spring. In this waj', and pro¬ 
vided deep digging and heavy manuring are 
indulged in, the difficulties may be materially 
lessened. Your best plants will be Delphininms 
in variety, single and double Pyrethrums, any 
of the taller Columbines, Hollyhocks (a good 
strain of seedlings), white and purple Lunins, 
the forms of Lilium umbell&tum, L. candidum, 
L. tigrinum Fortunei, L. t. splemlens, etc., 
Harpalium rigidum, Sunflowers in variety, Day 
Lilies, Gaillardias, Coreopsis grandiflora, Peren¬ 
nial Peas, Oriental and other Poppies, Iris 
sibirica, I. Monnieri, Iris of the Spanish kinds, 
Galtonia candicans, Gladiolus, Alstnemeria 
aurantiaca (preferably planted in a block alone, 
where disturbance may not be necessary), Har¬ 
palium rigidum, Inula glandulosa, the Torch 
Lilies, semi-double Paeonies, Heleniums, Heli- 
opsis sea bra. A few good annuals may also be 
included, and among the more showy is Poly¬ 
gonum orientale, nearly 4 feet high, rich scarlet 
drooping racemes, one of the most desirable of 
alL] 

Renovating tennis lawn {'A. L. 0. F.). 
—If you do not mind taking the trouble, and 
the cost is not too mnch, we should advise that 
you lift all the turf on your lawn, doing it at 
once, thoroughly forking up the soil, adding to 
it a dressing of basic-slag and bone-flour at the 
rate of 3 lb. per rod, and well levelling and 
treading the soil to have it quite even. Then 
relay the turves, putting the best where there 
is moat treading in play, and the worst on 
the outer edge. If you could get some fresh 
turf to replace the weedy, then do so. Evidently 
the lawn can only be properly dealt with by this 
oourse. If you lift the turf only where the 
hollows are and put in more soil, then replace 
the turf, it will be but patching. In any case, 
it will be well to remove the weedy portions 
and replace with fresh turf. Sowing seed 
cannot well be done till April, and for that the 
soil must be thoroughly prepared. Even then 
you would find but a poor tennis-lawn resulting 
until probably August. Turfing may be the 
more expensive, but in any case it would give 
you the most satisfactory results. Too often in 
making lawns the soil beneath is not properly 
levelled and solidified before the turf is laid. 
That is best done by very even and frequent 
treading all over, then going over the surface 
and thoroughly levelling and fining it. Again, 
the soil is too often poor or starved. It is better 
that Grass, especially where the lawn is much 
used, should grow rather strong. Mare frequent 
mowing will always keep the Grass in check. 


Note Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, It 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving full and comvrehentim 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers , the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents , Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 87, SnUhampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.O. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Rearrange the plants in 
the honse as often as possible, and do not over* 
crowd. Among the most useful plants for the 
present time are Chrysanthemums in great 
variety, Scarborough Lilies, scarlet and white 
Geraniums, especially Raspail Improved and 
Mme. Rozain, which are very lasting, and the 
petals do not drop about. Heliotropes planted 
out or in pots will go on flowering for some time. 
Late Fuchsias are also flowering freely. Early* 
flowering Heaths, Abutilons in variety, and 
Plumbago capensis will last some time longer 
yet. Cyclamens and Cinerarias will soon be 
very bright. Market growers keep these things 
to 5-inch or 6 inch pots, but for large houses 
shift them on into 7-inch pots, and have large 
plants carrying many flowers. If the seeds of 
Cyclamen are sown early in August and the 
seedlings kept moving through the winter, they 
will be ready for 5 inch pots early in June, ana 
another shift later. Of course, the plants must 
have good culture, and be helped when the roots 
reach the sides of the pots with weak stimulants. 
The same treatment will add much to the 
development and consequent value as decora¬ 
tive subjects of Cinerarias and Primulas. We 
have Primulas that were sown in March now in 
7-inch pots IS inches or more over. These 
plants are grown for a special purpose, and 
nave been grown without check from the first. 
The same principle holds good with (Hoxinias 
and Streptoc&rpi, and, in fact, all plants which 
it may be desirable to have of large size. But 
it is not wise to shift any plant from one pot to 
a larger one till the first has been fairly filled 
with roots. Of course, the shift must be given 
before the roots are cramped, otherwise the 
plants will burst prematurely into flower. For 
small houses small pots should be used. All 
shrubs and herbaceous plants intended for 
forcing should now be in pots and in cold-pits, 
with the lights off for the present. The more 
rest they have the more quickly will they 
respond to heat when the time comes to begin 
foroing. Rhododendrons showing plenty of 
buds may be potted up ready for forcing. 
R. Cunninghami forces very easily, and the 
plants, after the growth is made and getting 
firm, may be planted out, and those showing 
plenty of buds potted up after next season. 

Stove. —The plants in this house will be 
fresh and bright now. Besides handsome 
coloured foliage, there will be plenty of bright 
flowers, .Deluding a few Orchids; Calanthe 
Veitchi a d others will be in flower, and the 
Cypripediums coming on, climbers, also, such 
as Passiflora princeps, Ipoimci Horsfallirc, and 
Jasminum gracillimun. Hexacentris mysori- 
ensis is rather a pretty climbing plant, but 
should be trained up near the glass so that the 
pendent fluwer-stems may hang down. One 
of the brightest plants for covering walls or 
pillars in the stove is Euphorbia jacquiniceflora. 
Planted in good soil and trained up the rafters, 
it will reach the top of the house in a couple of 
years. Prune it well back after flowering, and 
let it grow unstopped all summer. The water- 
pot should be in careful hands now, so also 
should the management of the fires. Fuel is 
very expensive, and bad stoking is responsible 
for much waste. Night temperature 65 degs., 
falling to 60 degs. in th9 morning, will suit all 
but a few tropical plants at this season. 

Orchard-house. — The potted trees are 
now all outside ripening and resting. Those re¬ 
quiring larger pots should have had their wants 
supplied and the remainder top-dressed with 
old turfy-loam, mixed with a little bone-meal or 
other suitable manure, and the whole rammed 
in firmly. The advantage of growing fruit in 
pots is this : The house can be used through the 
autumn and the early part of the winter for 
other purposes, and usually the houses are filled 
with Cnrysanthemums for cutting or to be 
ready for the conservatory. The pots of the 
fruit-trees should either be plunged or be 
sheltered with litter before frost comes, but the 
soil should never be permitted to get dust-dry. 
In a general way, when the autumn rains set in 
the plants will get moisture, but stone fruits, 
unlike Vines, make roots during the autumn 
and winter, and must have enougn moisture for 
iheir work. Young tpeea of Peaches,r Necta¬ 
rines, and Plums may^bep^tl|pl v^qsp^dh as 


the leaves begin to change colour. Those be¬ 
ginning the pot system may buy maiden trees 
which nave not been trained, and for pot culture 
they will be all the better for having been 
stopped at midsummer. 

Pines. —No one has yet succeeded in grow¬ 
ing Pines and fruiting them well without 
bottom-heat, and the bottom-heat at all seasons, 
but especially in winter, is important. Many 
years ago, when Pines were more generally 
grown, good fruit has been produced with very 
moderate means, especially in country places 
where plenty of Oak leaves could be obtained 
for the labour of making up. These formed the 
bottom-heat, and a flue round the house or pit 
furnished the atmospheric warmth, and the 
atmospheric humidity was supplied by evapor¬ 
ating pans that were filled daily with water. Ic 
is wonderful what good results were generally 
obtained in these old-fashioned structures with 
the primitive means allowed, but the matting 
up in winter was often a big business. I often 
think that with forcing-houseB, now fuel is so 
dear, we might revert to the use of covers 
again. 

Mushroom-house.— This is an excellent 
time to make up beds in the house, but a 
vacant bed should be left for forcing Rhubarb 
and Seakale, and this house often comes in use¬ 
ful for blanching late Endive and starting early 
Lily of the Valley, Lilacs, etc. The warmth of 
the beds will keep up the temperature. 

Outdoor garden. —When buying new 
plants they are usually small, and it is better 
not to plant them in the borders now, but to 
pot them carefully and plunge in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or ashes, and keep them in a frame during 
winter and plant out next April. There will be 
less danger of losing them altogether. If all 
the Carnations are not planted the remainder 
had better be potted up and kept in a frame 
freely ventilated till spring. Even when early 
planting is adopted, a few duplicates should be 
kept in pots to fill vacancies, if there are any in 
spring. Dahlias should be cut down as soon as 
blackened by frost, the roots lifted, dried, and 
stored safe from frost. They may be kept in 
various ways. I once kept a lot of Dahlias in au 
open shed, covered with straw, and never found 
them break better, and I have seen Dahlia 
roots pitted like Potatoes. It is only a question 
of keeping them dry and cool, but Bate from 
frost. The roots of Salvia patens and Cannas 
can be kept in the same way. Tuberous 
Begonias will keep very well in an orchard- 
house, or even under the stace in the green¬ 
house. As soon as the ground has been mois¬ 
tened sufficiently all kinds of planting may be 
done and turf taken up and relaid. The beds 
for the florists’ Tulips should be prepared. The 
usual time for planting is the first or second 
week in November. 

Fruit garden. —It requires some resolu¬ 
tion to get rid of large, old trees, and many 
Apple and Pear-trees are left to cumber the 
ground longer than is wise or profitable. Fruit- 
trees are cheap enough now, and those who have 
gardens or orchards to keep in good bearing 
condition should always have a few young trees 
coming on. If a few maidenB were bought 
annually and kept in training in a small nursery 
there would always be a healthy bearing tree to 
replace those which were approaching old age. 
This is specially necessary in the case of old 
gardens and orchards. Trees should be selected 
to suit the object in view. Those who want a 
speedy return should plant early-bearing sorts 
on the Paradise-stock in the case of Apples, and 
when the trees have been planted three or four 
years, if making too much wood, lift and replant 
with the roots near the surface. All theCoalins, 
and those such as Lord Su (field, Lord Gros- 
venor, and Ecklinville, which are related to the 
Codlins, will bear early and well. Stirling 
Castle is an early and free bearer. On the Para¬ 
dise stock it bears too freely to make much 
growth. The spade should never be used over 
the roots of fruit-trees, especially if grafted on 
a dwarfing stock. See to the gathering of the 
late fruits when ready, but do not be 
premature. Gather only when dry, and 
do not mix large and small fruits together. The 
latter will not pay for storing this year. 

Vegetable garden. —Lettuces and Cauli¬ 
flowers in cold-frames must have very free ven¬ 
tilation. Cauliflowers sown in August should 


be pricked opt in frames or under handlights. 
Dress with soot to keep off slugs, or scatter a 
few sifted ashes among the plants. Green Mint 
and Tarragon are sure to be wanted during 
winter, especially early in the new year, and 
roots should be planted thickly in boxes and 
kept in readiness for placing in heat. Sow 
Mustard and Cress often to meet all require¬ 
ments. Carrots should be lifted and stored 
shortly. Beet also should be taken up, or 
otherwise protected before severe frost comes. 
Roots should not be damaged, or the colour will 
come out in cooking. Endives and Lettuces 
must be tied up for blanching when quite dry. 
Full-grown Lettuces and Endives require pro¬ 
tection from severe frost. If covered with dry 
leaves after they are tied they will keep well 
and be quite safe. Sow French Beans in warm- 
pit or house if a succession must bo kept up. 
They must be near the glass in a warm-house, 
with a night temperature of not less than 
60 degs. French Beans and Cucumbers in cool- 
frames must have warm coverings at night to 
make them last as long as possible. The prin¬ 
cipal supply of both tnese vegetables will now 
be obtained from warm-houses. Continue to 
earth up Celery. E. Hobday. 


THH COMING WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

October 22nd. —Laid late Broccoli down with 
heads to the north. Vapourised several plant 
houses, as we like to start the winter season 
free from insects, and nicotine vapour is death 
to most insects. Finished taking up late Pota¬ 
toes, and lifted main crop of Carrots. Late-sown 
Carrots will remain in ground and be sheltered 
in winter. We have grubbed up several old 
Apple-trees in the orchard, and have changed 
soil and planted Lane’s Prince Albert. 

October BSrd. —Groups of Tea Roses are lovely 
now. A patch of Bridesmaid and another of 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria are lovely, and arc 
visited often for the blossoms and buds for 
vases. Cut down and lifted roots of Dahlias. 
Will be dried in an open shed, and then 
stored away for the winter. Michaelmas 
Daisies and Star worts are very effective in the 
borders now, and they will grow anywhere. We 
plant them in groups of one colour among the 
shrubs. Everybody should grow some of them. 

October 24th. —Took up Beet and Carrots, and 
stored at present in pits, like we do the Potatoes. 
We are trenching all vacant land, though just 
now most of the land is under crop ; but as fast 
as land becomes vacant it will be broken up 
deeply and exposed to the weather. Sowed 
spores of several kinds of Ferns. The spore3 
are sown in pots of loamy soil made firm and 
moistened. The pots are covered with squares 
of glass and Btood in pans, and are watered 
from below. 

October 25th. —Finished the spring bedding, 
the plants us*d being chiefly oulbs, Violas, 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Daisies, Arabis, 
and autumn-sown annuals. Many bulbs of 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Daffodils have been 
planted more or less in formal patches about 
the lawn under the trees and in the quiet, 
retired nooks and corners. Potted more bulbs 
for forcing, including a lot of retarded Lily of 
the Valley crowns. 

October 201 h. —Filled a frame with Calceolaria 
cuttings. Several years ago some flower-beds 
were turfed over ; though the soil was rammed 
in firmly the places have settled, and have now 
been made up and the turf relaid. With the 
desire to plant more Tea Roses, a group of beds 
has been arranged for in a sheltered part of the 
grounds, and these beds will be trenched over 
and new loam and manure added ready for 
planting next month. Stopped and tied 
Cucumbers in house. 

October 27th. —Put in cuttings of Honeysuckles 
of several kinds, also Ivies. We are always find¬ 
ing or creating places for climbers and creepers, 
and now and again add to our stock of young 
plants by planting cuttings. China Ro^es are 
grown largely, ana cuttings are inserted at this 
season. Lavender is another thing which is 
used for making groups in many places. The 
common Evergreen Barber is is planted largely 
in masses as undergrowth. 
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TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 


BERBERIS (BARBERRY). 

A valuable group of hardy shrubs, amongst the 
most beautiful of which is Darwin s Barberry 
(B. Darwini). B. stenophylla is a hybrid 
between B. Darwini and the small B. empetri- 
folia, an interesting though not showy trailing 
shrub. Two or three specimens rising out of a 
mass of B Darwini make an effective evergreen 
shrub group on a lawn. B. dulcis is a pretty 
Barberry, whose slender shoots are hung with 
tiny yellow flow-ers. The common Barberry 
(B. vulgaris) is very pretty when in fruit in 
autumn, and it has several varieties, some of 
which differ considerably in habit of growth and 
colour of the berries. One has berries of deep 
crimson, others have violet, yellow, and white 
fruits. A beautiful shrub-group could be formed 
of the fruiting Barberries alone, using B. vul¬ 
garis, B. aristata (which has berries covered 
with white powder, like Plums), and the small¬ 
growing B Thunbergi, also remarkable for its 
scarlet berries, which remain on the bush 
throughout the autumn. B. Wallichiana has 
handsome flowers and foliage, and is worthy of 
cultivation in the best collections. 

As flowering shrubs, the evergreen Barberries 
are of much value, as is shown by the beauty of 
flower and fruit of the common B. Aquifolium 



and itn numerous varieties. Those named 
rotund 1 'flora and Herveyi, gracilis and inter¬ 
media, are among the best, free in bloom and 
handsome in foliage. B. fascicularis, though 
not hardy everywhere, is fine when in bloom, 
its stems being wreathed w’ith golden clusters 
for some weeks. Of not so much value as 
flowering shrubs are B. repens, B. glumacea, 
and B. trifoliata, all beautiful Evergreens. In 
mild districts there is not a finer flowering 
shrub in spring than B. nepalensis, with large 
clusters of yellow bloom and massive foliage. 
The Japanese B. japonica, or B. Beali, as it is 
also called, is a good Evergreen in sheltered 
places, and a fine flowering shrub. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Service-tree.—Will some reader kindly say what is 
the largest girth and spread of a Service-tree of which he 
may have heard ? A friend who hus one or two large sped* 
mens would be glad to know to what aize trees have been 
known to grow?—F. G. 

Araucaria bearing cones. — In the issue of 
Sept. 22nd you mention a case of Araucaria imbrieata 
bearing cones. 1 have one here which has had several 
large cones on. Tnis summer they have had a great 
quantity of seeds in them. 1 have saved a lot. I live 
about a mile from the sea-coast. My tree had a few cones 
on last summer, but neither so large nor so numerous as 
this summer.— He.nry Dixox, The Gardens, The Hall, 
Jioos, East Yorks. 

-In answer to “Mona’s” query, September 22nd, 

a? to the Araucaiia imbrieata seeding in this country, I beg 
to say I have one at present bearing a large number ol 
Meed-cones, resembling u small Cocoa-nut in appearance. 
The tree is over 30 feet high, and aboit forty years old.— 
II. P. Hannon, Ardretjh House, Athy, Ireland. 

Qreen-berrlecl Elder.—I enclose spray of Elder 
(leaves and berries). Will you kindly inform me why the 
lorries never turn black as those of other trees in the 
neighbourhood do? The tree is several years old, and the 
berries have never chanrt^T>blour from thJgreen stage. 

u il t(™ y ,mr ' 


pose—say making wine or syrup, same as the black kinds ? 
—F. Darnbrouoh. 

fTho specimen sent is the green-berried form 
of the common Elder (Sambucus nigra vires- 
cons). Besides this there is also one with white 



berries. We have had no experience of making 
wine or syrup with the berries of the green 
variety, hence cannot say whether they might 
be used for the same purpose as the black 
berries of the normal form.] 


1 foot apart in the rows. Asparagus roots 
| deeply. Liberal preparation should bo made 
1 to supply food by deep trenching and adding 
manure freely. The open trench may be made 
the receptacle of all accumulating garden refuse, 
which in time becomes valuable root food 
through decomposition. Heavy autumn and 
early winter dressings of manure are hurtful 
on clayey land by setting up wholesale decay 
among roots and crowns. Short manure or 
chemicals applied in spring are best for such 
I ground. Now is a good time to clear out beds 
that are foul with perennial weeds. The roots 
lifted may be forced in any light structure 
kept warm and moist and given chilled water 
as often as needed. W. S. 

— 

GROWING CELERIAC. 

I I shall be very grateful for instructions how to grow 
Celeriac of a larger size than the specimen I enclose. 1 
have seen it in France, and also in the market at South- 
port, the size of a large Beetroot at the top of the root, 
and 6 inches or 7 inches long. This is the third year in 
which I have failed to grow plants with a Turnip-shaped 
root, although I have had seed from the best seedsmen, 
and followed their instructions—viz., grown it like Celery, 
but not earthed it up. It has not been checked by 
drought this year, and has looked healthy, yet it has 
formed small roots instead of one big one. It is such an 
excellent vegetable I feel sure any of your readers who do 
not know it will be glad to have their attention drawn to 
it, provided they oan make the edible part attain its full 
size.— J. D. Anderson. 

[Celeriac is undoubtedly a mo3t useful vege¬ 
table for winter use, and forms an agreeable 
j change to the list of choice varieties available 


VEGETABLES. 


ASPARAGUS FOR FORCING. 

Given good roots, Asparagus is one of the 
easiest crops to force, but, unlike Seakale, can¬ 
not be produced by sowing or planting in the 
course of a year. Young beds, or those that 
produce small heads, are not likely to satisfy ; 
it is older and vigorous crowns that should be 
chosen for forcing. When an annual course of 
lifting for forcing is adopted, the necessity at 
once arises to provide for such demands by sow¬ 
ing or planting every year. It is optional 
whether the seeds be sown on the prepared 
beds to remain permanently, or in the ordinary 
way, and transplanted in a year or two years’ 
time. The latter course may be said to have 
some advantages, because the number of plants 
required for a bed or two can be accommodated 
in a small space, and the ground needed for the 
future beds utilised for other crops meanwhile. 
I find growth is more rapid from plants raised 
at home than from a nursery, it may bo, 
many miles distant, because the roots do not 
become dry when being transferred from one 
part of the garden to another. 

I am still an advocate for beds raised more or 




less above the surrounding level, according to 
the nature of the soil. In many cases Asparagus 
thrives perfectly on the flat, and in others this 
is not so. Four-feet beds afford space for three 
rows of plants, which should be planted about 


day by day. Its culture does not usually pre¬ 
sent any difficulty, though instances do some¬ 
times occur when satisfaction fails to reward 
the effort made. It is after Christmas that it is 
valued the most, because previous to that there 
are the Cauliflower and early Broccoli crops, 
fresh Brussels Sprouts, and tender Savoys. 
Wintry weather often brings the Broccoli 
crop to a standstill, and the freshness of 
the Sprouts has to some extent subsided, 
then it is when secondary vegetables 
take high rank. Those who value Celery 
in a stewed state should not fail to grow’ 
Celeriac, which is better fitted for cook¬ 
ing, and is intended as its substitute. 
Unlike Celery, the Celeriac does not 
appear to have lent itself to much 
improvement by hybridising and seed 
raising, or else the demand for it is such 
that it does not invoke enthusiasm on the 
part of* the hybridist. The laxity of the 
cook in the successful treatment of Cele¬ 
riac we have proved ourselves on more 
than one occasion, and to this more than 
any other cause is duo the stinted culti¬ 
vation of the root in English gardens. In 
France it is more appreciated — hence 
more and better kinds are offered by 
seedsmen. The Smooth Prague is said to 
be the best variety, but one may look in 
vain in many English catalogues to find 
it offered. Stump or Turnip-rooted is 
usually to be found without any other 
companion in seedsmen’s catalogues. 
The Giant de Prague mentioned is well 
worth the notioe or readers who have a 
fondness for the Celeriac, or desire to embark in 
its cultivation. Like Celery, it may be bowti in 
February in pans of fine soil, pricked off in the 
same manner, and brought on later under cool 
surroundings w jir!*paWTtPlor outdoor planting. 
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As trenches and the usual earthing up are 
no part of its requirements, ground that is well- 
manured and deeply dug provides the requisite 
detail in this respect. When ready for planting, 
rake the ground down finely, draw some shallow 
drills with the hoe at from 1G inches to 18 inches 
apart, and put out the seedlings 1 foot apart. 
Water them in if the ground should be dry at 



Berberis dulcis. (See page 443.) 

the time, and continue this as often as neces¬ 
sary until they have become established. 
Beyond this and the frequent use of the hoe to 
keep down weeds, not much further attention is 
needed. Manure-water or some artificial stimu¬ 
lant applied later in summer promotes an 
enhanced vigour, which is all-important when 
large roots are desired. The common forms are 
somewhat addicted to splitting up into small 
sections, but much depends on the treatment 
applied and the weather. It is better to stimu¬ 
late the growth in late summer, as the autumn 
feeding develops root swelling. An earlier 
variety than the Prague is known on the Conti¬ 
nent as the Apple-shaped, which is claimed to 
be of equal merit. This, like the Prague, is 
seldom mentioned in catalogues of even the large 
Knglish seedsmen. As our correspondent has 
failed in her successive attempts to produce large 
roots, it may be advisable in her case to dig 
trenches as for Celery, except that they need 
not be deep, then fill two thirds with decayed 
manure, and replace the soil. Slope the sides 
towards the plants, so that in the after watering 
the plants get the benefit of it. Your plants 
may not have shown distress in their growth, 
but the weather of the past and previous 
summers has been such, that semi-aquatic 
plants such as this would be sure to suffer 
unless supported by both an ample supply of 
moisturo and rich food. Treated on these lines 
no complaint ought to be found either in the 
size of the root or the delicacy of its substance 
in a cooked state. Though useful as a salad, it 
is scarcely called for when Celery is grown. ] 


PROFITABLE FRENCH BEANS. 
(Reply to “ G. F. v ) 

Although the varieties of French Beans are 
legion, they vary in their individual character 
quite as much as do Peas and Potatoes, and 
many do but indifferently except in the best of 
situations and soils, being quite unsuitable for 
small gardens where the most has to be made of 
the space at command. As a rule the dwarfer, 
dense-growing sorts are the most profitable, 
although there are exceptions, as for instance 
Canadian Wonder and Negro Long-pod, two 
varieties which should always bo included in 
successional hatches where profit is a considera¬ 
tion. Some really valuable French Beans have 
recently been added to the lists, but several of 
the very oldest varieties are still unbeaten and 
cannot be dispensed with. A better Bean for 
first early sowings out-of-doors cannot be named 
than Mohawk or Six Weeks. The growth is 
exceedingly compact and branching, the yield 
enormous, while the flavour is second to none. 
It sets its pods freely in inclement seasons, and 
comes to maturity in a short time. On light, 
warm, well-drained soils Ne Plus Ultra is very 
profitable, but fails often except in extra fine 
seasons in gardens having a stronger, more 
retentive soil. Another good old Bean, how¬ 
ever, can be relied upon to give satisfaction. 
This is Sion House. The pods, which are borne 
in great numbers on the many side branches 
which the medium hetfntplfHits prqdH(fc r -%re of 
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handsome shape, in length between those of 
Mohawk and Canadian Wonder, while if the 
rows are well mulched and occasionally watered, 
no old pods being allowed to accumulate, it is 
astonishing how long Sion House will continue 
to yield. This sort can be strongly recom¬ 
mended for second sowings in small gardens and 
for amateurs. 

Coming to the somewhat taller-growing long- 
podded varieties, of which most people, espe¬ 
cially those who exhibit, would like to grow a few, 
Canadian Wonder must be placed in the front 
rank. It produces pods of enormous length and 
width, sometimes inches, and under proper 
cultivation plenty of them ; but the one draw 
back is its pale colour. This often tells against 
it on the exhibition table, especially when shown 
as a single dish, a darker green sort often being 
placed before it, even though not quite so long 
individually. Another of this section, and a 
better coloured Bean, is Negro Long-pod. It 
crops equally as freely as Canadian Wonder, but 
unless careful treatment is given, both are very 
liable to run into tall, gross growth and produce 
few pods. Much manure should be avoiaed, and 
what is used should be dug in early in the 
spring. Ground that was well enriched for a 
previous crop does capital, simply turning 
it up and making it firm when the seed is 
sown. 

Owners of small gardens anxious to secure 
early pickings are often tempted to sow in the 
open too soon, losing the crop through the seed 
rotting or the growth becoming crippled in its 
earliest stages. By far the best way is to sow 
sufficient in small pots for a few rows and bring 
them on in a cool-frame, planting out when some 
6 inches high and protecting from cutting winds 
with evergreen boughs. For those who, having 
a small heated glasshouse, are desirous of grow¬ 
ing a few early in the season, Osborn's Forcing, 
Fulmer’s Forcing, and Newington Wonder are 
very suitable. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
French Beans in winter.— One of the 

best sorts I have lately tried for the earliest 
gatherings is Progress—certainly rightly named 
in point of earliness, freedom in bearing, and 
sturdy habit of growth. This is of recent intro 
duction. Mohawk, another good sort of older 
date, is still depended on for early sowing, 
while Ne Plus Ultra and Syon House Prolific 
are each desirable, though it is not necessary 
for so many kinds to be grown. There are so 
many to choose from, both for forcing and out¬ 
door growth, that there is plenty of scope for 
trials and comparisons. Earliest of All is tall 
for an early Bean, but this is to some extent com¬ 
pensated for in the large size of the pods, which 
are borne freely. Syon House is dwarfer, has a 
good constitution, and forces well. The prac¬ 
tice of top-dressing, once so commonly in vogue, 
is now almost discontinued, because its benefits 



are not proportioned to the labour given. 
There is more gain in filling the pots at sowing 
time, thus giving the roots the full benefit of it, 
this particularly in the early-bearing sorts. 
Once they commence fruiting, feeding with 


liquid-manure or artificial stimulants will sup¬ 
port them as long as their fruiting season lasts. 
—W. S. 

Rat tailed Radish (Raphanii9 caudatus) —I have 
come across a “ Radish ” which is new to me. They call 
it “ Rat-tailed Radish," and is grown like ordinary 
Radishes. Can you inform me how to grow it?—II. E. 
Lindsay (Capt.). 

[The edible part of this Radish is not the root 
but the seed-vessel, which should be gathered 



B. ariatata. (See page 448.) 


before it is fully grown. This is very much 
elongated, often being 8 inches to 10 inches long. 
It is frequently of a violet colour, and has a 
strong, pungent flavour. Sow the seed in May, 
where the plants are to stand, in a warm 
position if possible. In about three months the 
plants commence to flower and yield pods or 
seed-vessels. The fresh pods are eaten raw, or 
they may be pickled in vinegar. ] 

Potatoes In shade. —Please say if a rather shady 
piece of ground is suitable for Potatoes ? On south it has 
the edge of a wood, large trees, though not very near, 
but taking off sunshine after two or three o’clock, except 
in height of summer. To the west there is a Nut orchard, 
low, but rather thick ; on the east some underwood not at 
present very high. Can you also give me an idea of what 
amount of ground should be planted to keep a household 
of eighteen all the year round ? Is there any difference in 
quality between field and garden Potatoes? Are the 
former apt to be coarser, even if the same kind?—M. L. 

[In the description you give of your ground on 
which you propose to plant Potatoes, we see 
nothing likely to harm them from excess of 
shade. Probably, such shade as is furnished 
may in dry, hot weather be rather beneficial 
than otherwise. We strongly advise in planting 
that the rows run north aDd south, as the mid¬ 
day sun will then shine up the rows and not 
across them. The underwood and Nut-bushes 
east and west will not harm either ; but as the 
ground seems open to the north do not plant 
earlier than the middle of April. Also give the 
rows a width of fully 30 inches between them. 
The space of ground needed to furnish a supply 
to a household of eighteen all the year cannot be 
estimated by anyone without some knowledge as 
to the quality of the soil and the cropping 
qualities of that and the sorts of Potatoes 
grown. But if you consumed a bushel of tubers 
per week you would net d a crop of 52 bushels ; 
and at the rate of 2 bushels per rod, a fair crop 
of eatingtubers would need 25 rods of ground 
only. We should, however, advise you to plant 
fully 40 rods—a quarter of an acre— and then, 
if the soil and varieties be good, you should get 
an ample crop. Wo know of no special distinc¬ 
tion between garden and field Potatoes ; but 
because garden soil is usually so much deeper 
and richer, causing strong growers like Up-to- 
Date, the Bruco, and others, to produce very 
gross tops, those are better grown in fields than 
in gardens.] 

Coarse Parsnips. —For some years I have 
not followed the usual plan of sowing Parsnips 
in February, as is often done, or even in March. 
I sow a few rows for early autumn supplies, but 
the best roots are from seed sown in April, and 
though these do not reach what may be termed 
exhibition size, they are medium roots and are 
preferred to larger ones. There is less waste, 
with no splitting or decay. Another point 
deserving of note is the quality of these quickly 
grown roots. They are left in the soil till 
March, then lifted and kept uuder a north wall, 
remaining sound muoh longer than large roots 
raised so early. I have found many roots needed 
for late use are much better if the seed is sown 
quite two months later than is often advised. 
Size does not always denote quality or tend to 
keeping.— s. Original from 
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OORRBSPONDHNOI. 


QOMtlODl.-QMrto and antwort «n inserted in 

free of ckarye if correspondent* follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Qaeduiko, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender art 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
ft« used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as QaRDnnxe has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their oommunietUion. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Keeping Coleuses (/. B. n. The Coleus 
requires a warm-house and a temperature of not less than 
GO degs. during the winter. The plants should be lifted 
before frost touches them, or they would be worthless. A 
far simpler way of wintering Coleus is to strike cuttings in 
July or early August. At the latter time the firmer open- 
air-made cuttings root freely in a shady comer in the open 
garden, and being presently lifted and potted will grow 
moderately right through the winter. 


Hardy plants for poor soli (Chriatabel).— If you 
can give a thoroughly deep digging and heavy manuring 
you could grow many things. Irises, Michaelmas Daisies, 
single Pyrethrums, Potentillas, Delphiniums, Oriental 
ana other Poppies, Bocconia, Gaillardias, Stenactis, 
Columbines, any Eryngiums, Lenten Roses, Montbretias, 
Phloxes (late flowering), Sunflowers in variety, Galtonia 
in summer, but if soil is very wet may need lifting; 
Heleniums, Rudbeckias, and many others. All these are 
hardy and enduring. 

Repotting Dlplaous glutlnosus (B. A. Holton). 
—As the Diplacus goes partially to rest during the winter, 
your better way will be to leave it os it is till the spring, 
giving sufficient water during that time to keep the soil 
moderately moist. In March it may be cut bark if neces¬ 
sary, putting in the points of the young growing shoots 
as cuttings, and treating them the same as those of a 
Fuchsia. Then, as soon os the old plant commences to 
push forth young shoots, it may be repotted in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand By this means you will 
have the old plant reduoed to convenient proportions, as 
well as some young ones, which, if potted on, will flo ver 
during the summer. Should more cuttings be needed, a 
few young shoots from the old plant after the cutting 
back may be utilised for the purpose. 

Lapageria, soil for (C. W. GJ—With regard to 
the conditions and soil required for the Lapageria, we 
cannot do better than refer you to Gardexixo Illustr ated 
for October Gth, page 417, where you will find on these 
points all that you require. Concerning the possibility of 
■ending a plant at Christmas, it must be borne in mind 
that the Lapageria requires the protection of a greenhouse ; 
hence, if there Is a very severe frost at that season it 
would, unless specially protected, be liable to suffer 
Given average weather, however, it may be sent without 
risk, as if carefully packed, 4 degs. or 5 degs. of frost will 
not injure it. If the plant is packed in a dry Btate, the 
frost-resisting power of a few sheets of paper is consider¬ 
able. 


Wintering Dahlia roots (George). - -Sow Anemone 
seed in shallow pans or boxes in sandy soil in March, and 
place them ia a greenhouse near the light to germinate. 
A cold loft is not a safe place for Dahlia or Begonia tubers 
in the winter, though very well when the outside tem¬ 
perature is high. Your best plan will be to get shallow 
boxes th r are broad and 0 inches deep. After you have 
lifted and cleaned the roots of Dahlias, put a little soil on 
the bottoms of the boxes, then cram in the roots as close 
together as you can, and All in about them with fine ashes. 
Stand them on the floor of your greenhouse, and cover so 
that drip cannot get at them. .Still, the house must not 
be too warm. Have you no cellar where frost does not 
penetrate? Drip from other plants and warmth are the 
chief dangers. Put yourG'adiolus and Begonia tubers into 
dry Cocoa-nut-flbre refuse or bran, and keep them in stout 
paper bags or boxes in a fairly dry, but not warm, room 
till March, when the Begonias can be potted and the 
Gladioli planted out. 


Wintering Geraniums (F. G. T .).—We fear you 
may And it difficult to keep Geraniums through the winter 
without some fire-heat in your greenhouse. These places 
are for all tender things mere death traps, unless you can 
provide warmth. You had far better lift your plantscare- 
fully, shake from them the soil, and pick off some of the 
older leaves, then tie them up in bundles, and hang them 
roots upwards in a cellar where froet does not penetrate. 
Many of them may live through the winter. You can also 
get boxes, 4 inches deep inside, and about 12 inches broad, 
and, into these set the roots thickly, covering them well up 
with some fine soil and coal-ashes. Pick off the coarser 
leaves only, but do not cut off the tope of the plants, or 
the branches will damp and die. Give each boxful a good 
watering. Stand them to partially drain, then place them 
in a dry room near a window, but frost mu9t be excluded. 
It may be needful to place them outdoors occasionally and 
lightly water them. The plants will need to be potted up 
in the spring. 


Two good climbing Roses for cold green- 
boose (M. Kavfmann ) —Shade on the south side of a 
greenhouse is rather a serious drawback to successful cul¬ 
ture of Roses in early spring, when the plants require all 
the sunlight they can obtain. We think, however, if you 
so train the plants that the growths receive as much light 
as posable you would be able to grow the old favourite 
Gloire de Dijon, for one, and to provide some nice red buds ; 
Cheshunt Hybrid would be another. They would grow 
very well in boxes, provided they are of fair size, but half 
a paraffin-cask wouli be better. Stand the box or cask 
upon two or three bricks, make five or six inch holes in 
bottom, and give 2 inches or 3 inches of crocks. Fill the 
cask nearly full of the following compostThree parts 
loam and one part cow-^ung, well mi*pd together. 
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Press the soil firmly in the tub, then plant a pot plant, the 
best kind being what are known in the trade as ‘‘extra- 
sized Roses.” Such plants have growths 8 feet to 10 feet 
long, and will give a nice lot of blossom in the spring. The 
Roses may be planted at once. Be careful to well soak the 
ball of earth before planting, and when turning them out 
of their pots the ball of earth must on no account be 
broken. 

Azalea mollis in pots (Mollis ).—'This can be 
grown and flowered under either of the modes you allude 
to. If grown and flowered altogether in pots the plants 
will need careful potting in a soil principally eomjioscd of 
sandy peat, and when the flowering season is over they 
must not be at once exposed to cold, cutting winds, but 
gradually hardened off. If this is well done the whole of 
the leaves will he retained in good condition, and when all 
danger from frosts is over the plants may be plunged out- 
of-doors in an ojien spot. A bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse 
is the best plunging material, as it tends to keep the roots 
in a uniform state of moisture. During the summer the 
plants must be carefully watered, and occasionally a little 
weak liquid-manure given. In this way the flower-buds 
will set quite freely, and the blossoms on established plants 
remain fresh for a longer period than those that are just 
lifted from the open ground and taken into the green¬ 
house Planting out and forcing in alternate years are also 
practiced with advantage bp many, but in either case the 
principal road to success is to see that the plants are 
properly supplied with water throughout the summer, and 
are not crowded up, as a free circulation of air is very 
necessary to the formation of flower-buds. 

Number of leaflets on cultivated Roses 
and the stock (Guddah ).—There is no hard-and-f»st 
rule as to the number of leaflets upon cultivated Roses. It 
is quite true that the wild stocks usually employed— 
namely, the Brier, and also the Manettl—have seven 
leaflets; in fact, the Manetti has sometimes <-s many as 
nine. But there are other Roses, the Noisettes, such as 
the kind you name—AinnLeVibert—the climbing Polyantha 
Roses, and some of the Rose species that also possess seven 
leaflets. You should have no difficulty in distinguishing 
the Brier suckers or the Minetti, for usually the kinds 
budded upon them, such as the Hybrid Perpetualsand the 
dwarf Teas, possess but five leaflets, and they are much 
larger than those of the stocks The foliage of the Brier 
is quite distinct from cultivated Rose foliage. It is a light 
dull-green, and the Manetti towards the points is a bright 
Gra9»-green, the shoots being studded with reddish spines. 
You could easily compare the growths which have sprung 
up so thickly with a piece of wild Brier cut from a hedge. 
Most growers use the Brier stock now when own roots are 
not resorted to, but it is just as possible these numerous 
growths may be the Manetti; if so, you should remove 
them without delay. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Maples for effect (J. E. B. /!).—' These Maples 
prefer a mixture of peat and loira, while not objecting to 
the former almost entirely. The combination would' do 
quite well if you get all coloured together, but the Maple 
would be rather late in summer getting its best colour, 
while the blue Tufted Pansy would possibly have passed 
its best, and the Thyme be losing somewhat of its more 
golden tint. Have you thought of it from this stand¬ 
point ? 

Tall, hardy Heaths (M. A., Acton)—Erica lusi- 
t&nica or codonodes is one of the best and hardiest of the 
taller growing Heaths. It reaches a height of 3 feet to 
S feet. The flowers, which are borne during the first two 
months of the year, are white, touched with pink. Erica 
mediterranea, with rosy-purple flowers borne in the 
spring, reaches much the same height; but perhaps the 
colour would not please you, in which case there still 
remains the Tree Heath (Erica arborea), a large bush with 
white flowers, but, unfortunately, tender, except in par¬ 
ticularly favoured localities. 

Irish Yews not growing (Fremham) -(1) Your 
better way will be, as you suggest, to lift the Yews and 
replant them in richer soil. At the same time it is 
probable that they have suffered from drought as well as 
poorness of sod ; therefore, in planting them leave the soil 
in the shape of a basin, so that it will be possible to water 
them thoroughly should the weather prove very dry. 
The Irish Yew thrives much better in a good holding 
loam than where the soil is hot and sandy, hence some¬ 
thing of this nature should be mixed with the soil in 
whit-h it is planted. (2) There is no pure white Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium, the Bo-called whites being tinged 
either with pink or lavender. (3) Ordinary lime that has 
been slacked should be used, the unslacked being of too 
burning a nature. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees not bearing (H. J. G.). — As your 
soil is a somewhat heavy marl, we can understand that 
wheu the tree roots get into it they go deep, and thus 
cause a liberal wood production rather than fruit. If you 
could make up in one part of your ground a fire of coal 
and wood, and then put some of the clay on over it to 
burn or char, then were to mix it with the soil about the 
tree roots, it would do good. In any case, vour best 
course is to have every tree lifted so soon as the leaves 
fall, have the roots and heads both well pruned, then 
replant them more shallow than before, adding to the soil 
old mortar refuse, which is badlv wanted, and wood-ashes. 
Manure is not required. Each tree should be on a rather 
slight mound of soil. After planting odd to each a 
surface dressing of long manure to keep out frost. 

Damson wine (A. B. C .).—The usual proportion of 
fruit is 7 lb per gallon of water. Bruise the fmit in a 
large tub, add the water, stir it well, then leave for three 
days. Then have a fine sieve resting on laths over 
another tub, and ladle the “must,” as it is called, to 
strain through the sieve into the tub below. All stones 
and flesh in the sieve may be put into coarse cloths and 
be wrung, so os to express any liquid left in it. When 
finally strained, measure the quantity of liquid and allow 
3 lb. of moist sugar per gallon. Stir well and allow to 
ferment for a coupie of da\s. Then, having a clean, sweet 
cask slighted tilted sideways, p it the liquid into it, and 
as the ferment rises skim it from the bungholc. In a 
fortnight the liquor should be steady, when you can place 
a bung in the hole lightly, not finally driving it home for 
a couple of weeks. If the wine be thought too sharp add 
some loaf sugar, as that will not cause fermentation. 


SHORT RRFIiIBS. 

IF. IF. G. —Leave the Pine needles, etc., on the ground. 
They act as a good mulch, and prevent the soil drying 
out. Uoylakc.— You cannot do better than grow Blen¬ 
heim Pippin or Wellington.- Lara.— Your trees are 

covered with scale, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the foliage is so dirty. You will have to wash them well 

during the winter with some good insecticide.- Brytn. 

— Kindly say what kind of plants you mean, whether fine 
leaved or flowering, and if flowering, at what season you 

want them to be at their best?- Hay Grant.— Yes, you 

may move the two hardy plants now*, the sooner the 
better. The Fern we should leave till the spring till 

growth has started.- M. P. L. J?.—Your best plan 

will be to have a grating over the pipes, on this laying 

your Cocoa-nut-flbre.-./. \V. l,.— See reply to 

“ H. E B ” in our issue of Sept. lf>, p. 381—— C. P.— See 

reply to " A. J. T.” in our issue of Sept. l.*>, p 380- 

Maryland*. —In the case of the Syringa, cut out all the 
old and exhaust'd wood and allow the new growths room. 
On these you will have the bloom. The Acacia you may 

prune as you suggest.- J. M. Davies. —Caterpillar of the 

Death’s-head Moth (Acherontia atropos). Several notes 

have lately appeared on this in our pages.- L. A. P — 

Hobday’s “Villa Gardening,” price 6s. 6d., from this 

office.- Hard wick. —Gradually dry off those you have 

in the pots, and store in the pots in some place free from 
frost and drip. Those in the open you can lift, allowing 
the stems to ripen off, and then store in dry sand in boxes 

in the same position.-A. II. Moore.—See the notes that 

have appeared in recent issues re Montbretias. 


V Any ooMMUMoacione respecting plants or fr u it s 
sent to name should always accompany the p a r ce l, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of QkMBmsmm 
Illustratrd, 87, Southampton*treet, Strand. W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for n oo n ing 
thould be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—A. B. C— I, Aster acria; 2, 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus; 3, Aster Novi-Belgii var. ; 4, 

Aster cordifolius elegans; 0, Aster Shorti - John 

Menaul.—l, The Service-tree (l’yrus Aria); 2, Solanum 

nigTum ; 3, Cytisus racemosus; 4, Acacia sp.-C. Bourn. 

—1, The Black Thorn ; 2, The Guelder Rose (Viburnum 

Opulus).- M. Gray. —1, Dartmouth Crab; 2, Cratmgus, 

cannot name from leaves ; 3, Spinn* flagelliformis, should 

like to see in flower.- Mrs. Gough. —Pleroma holoseri- 

cum.- Woodsuie, Wreay , Carlisle. — i j, Pyrus tormi- 

nalis (Wild Service); j, Alnus glutiuosa incisa (Cut¬ 
leaved Alder. — /'’ P. —1, Silphium perfoliatum; 2, 
Helenium nudiflorum; 3, Silphium trifoliatum; 4, 

Statice incana hybrida- Miss Lewis Jones. Cassia 

floribunda.- Brym.— The leaves you send are those of 

Salisburia adiantifolia (the Maiden-hair-tre*)- It is quite 

hardy.- Robert Greening. — Impossible to say from 

leaves only.- C. F. Lincoln Field.— 1, As*er Novat- 

Anglise roseus; 2, A, Novi-Belgii F. W. Buibidge; 3, A. 

horizontalis. Rose Cramoisie-Superieur.- B. Bellows.— 

We cannot name florists’ flowers.- Mrs. Or often-Pre neb. 

—Specimtn too shrivelled up to identify.- A. II. M<**rr. 

—Pteris cretica. Do not pot until the spring, when it 

begins to throw up fresh fronds.- Ralph Price.— 1, 

Thuja gigantea ; 2, Retinoepora obtusa variegata. 

Names Of fruits.—Rep J. X ewman.—\, Striped 

Beaufln ; 2, King of the Pippins.- Mrs. It.— Pear 

Souvenir de Congres.-Dr. Guillemard, Cambridge .— 

1, Ribston Pippin; 2, Scarlet Nonpareil; 3, Beauty of 
Kent (small); 4, King of the Pippins; 6, Ecklinville 

Seedling; 6, Washington.- F. Symon Jeun*.— 1, Large, 

Beauty of Kent ; 2, Small, Ribston.- Pomona — 1, 

Ribston ; 2, Kymer ; 4, Keswick Codlin ; 5, Specimen too 
poor; 0, Golden Pippin. Pear, 6, Please send better 

specimen; 7, Plum Coe’s Golden Drop.- Winton. —1, 

BeurrG Hardy ; 2, Beurrd Baltet Pere ; 3, Conference ; 4, 

Doyenne du Comice.- AtAtess.— Numbers had all become 

detached in box- J. Marple..— 1, Probably Ribston 

Pippin, should like to see later ; 2, Lord Derby ; 3,1/ondon 
Pippin ; 4, Not recognised ; . r >, Minchall Crab; 0, Not 
recognised ; 7, Norfolk Beefing; others too poor speci¬ 
mens to identify. Primrose.— Apples ; 1 Small Cox's 

Pomona; 2, Stirling Castle; 3, Lord Suffield; 4, Non 
recognised. Pears: 5, Autumn Bergamot; 6 and 7, 
Send when ripe.- Mrs. Xicol. —Waltham Abbey Seed¬ 
ling.- A. J R, Mareham.— 1, Autumn Bergamot; 2, 

Beurrd- Superfin. — A. F. W. Mode—Pear, A, Beurrc 
d’Amanlis; Apples, B, not recognised ; C, Crimson Queen¬ 
ing.- Mrs. Bowen — Apple Hawthornden ; Pear Sou¬ 
venir de Congres- Edward J. Bazeley.— Royal George ; 

yes, it would do better indoors.- Mynard. —Impossible 

to name, being crushed out of recognition —— Littleton 
Hay.—h , i/ouiss Bonne of Jersey; B, Ribston Pippin; 
C, French Crab.- J. J. Atkinson.—1, Strioed Beaufln ; 

2, Not recognised: 3, French Crab.- Holbeaeh.— 1, 

Brown Beurrtf; 2, Beurrd Sterckmans; 3, Yorkshire 

Greening; 4, Ribston.- W. C. H. Looker —2, General 

Todleben ; 3, Doyenni du Comice; 5, Beurr£ Dlel; 6, 

Beurre Goubault.- A. B. Harrogate.— 1, Siberian Crab ; 

2, Pyrus Malus floribunda.- C. U. Cope, Finchley, JV— 

Apple (large) Alfriston ; (medium) King of the Pippins; 

(small) Bijou. Pear Louise Bonne de Jersey.- F. W. X. 

—1, Striped Beaufln ; 2, Adam’s Pearmain ; 3, Hawthorn- 

den ; 4, Please send again.-IF. Ilennard Bell. — Apple 

King of the Pippins. Pears: A, Souvenir de Congres; 

B. Glou Morceau.- U. G. R.— Apples: 1 and 2, Cockle 

Pippin. Pear, specimen too poor to identify.- Adam.— 

14, Apple M£re de Manage ; 24, Carlisle Codlin ; 30, King 
of the Pippins._ 

Catalogues received. — Dickson’s, Chester. — 

Forest Trees, etc. -L Spath, Berlin— List of Tree* an l 

Fruit Trr s -G Bonard, Orleans, France -Cata¬ 
logue of Roses, Shrubs, etc. -Kerr Bros., 36, High-street, 

Dumfries, N.B.— ‘^atalogu* of Bulbs, Roses, etc. - 

F. W. Kelsey, 110, Broadway, New York. —Choice Hardy 

Trees and Shrubs. -Parsons and Sons, Co., Flushing, 

Long Island, New York.— Decdwnts Trees and Shrubs. 

-Riley Scott, Station Nur-ieries, Horsham— Catalogue 

of Xurfery Stock; Sp'cial List of Bulbs, Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, etc. -F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt— Special Trade. 

Offer of Specialities amt X ore'ties. -James Carter and 

Co., High Hoi born.— Li*t of Cross-bred Wheats. 

•V Owing to pressure on our space several replies have 
been unavoidably left over. 
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INDIZ. 


Abies ClaobruUliana .. 457 
Abotiloos planted out.. 459 
Aetna ipicata ..463 

Annuals, autumn sown 461 
Apple and Pear-stocks.. 463 

Apple jam.463 

Apple-trees, horizontal 

cordon.463 

Apples falling .. 456 

Apples, good late .. 453 

Aquaria.464 

Ben.433 

Birds.462 

Blackberries, American 463 
Bulb b-ds .. .. 461 

Camellias, red-spider on 456 
Carnations. Malmaisou 459 
Celery fly. the .. 453 

Chrysanthemums, Octo¬ 
ber-flowering .. ..459 


Clematises.461 

Climbers, hardy and 
half-hardy .. .. 458 

Conservatory .. 452 

Cucumbers, growing, 
without ventilation .. 45t 
Currant, yellow-flowered 457 
Elm-tree, barked .. 458 

Flowers, old-fash loned.. 461 
Flowers, spring .. .. 431 

Fruit .453 

Fruit culture, unprofit¬ 
able .454 

Fruit garden .. ..452 

Fruit • bouses, making 
new borders for .. 452 

Fruit-tree selections .. 461 

Fruit-trees, suckers on 45 i 
Garden pests and friends 456 
Garden, snails in a town 456 


Garden wall, planting .. 
Garden work 
Gooseberries on north 

wall . 

Gooseberries, two good 

late . 

Greenhouse, a shaded 
damp, and what may 
be done with it . 
Greenhouse, chloride of 
lime in the 

L tnd for profit, cropping 
Law and custom.. 
Lawns, destroying fungi 


on . 


Lawn, fairy-rings on .. 
Lawn weeds, neetroying 
Marrow, a large .. 
Mussel scale, the.. 
Mushroom-house 


453 

451 
462 I 

453 
436 
433 , 

451 ; 
466 

452 1 


Outdoor garden .. 

Palm, repotting Parlour 
Pansies, Tufted—plant¬ 
ing divided plants 

Peaches. 

Peaches and Nectarines 
in the open 
Pears shrivelling.. 

Peas and dry weather .. 
Pelargonium West 
Brighton Gem 
Pelargoniums, wintering 
Perennials from seed .. 
Plants and flowers 
Plants and shrubs for 
lawn, etc. 

Plante, hardy, in the 

north . 

Plum leaves decayed .. 
Potatoes, soils for 


452 ( 
463 I 

461 ' 

“i 

454 
45i I 
451 

459 

463 

461 

459 


Raspberries and Straw¬ 
berries, mulching .. 463 
Rhododendrons 457 

Rhododendrons in flower 458 
Romneya Goulteri . 461 
Ro*a micro .ihylla, fruit of 430 
Rose '* Armosa” .. .. 460 

Rose-bush, caterpillar on 453 
Rose Martk-hal Nlel, 
priming an outdoor 

plant of.463 

Rose, non-flowering of 
climbing, in green¬ 
house .463 

Rises attacked by 
Orange-rust .. .463 

Roses. Climbing, in 
Tomato-house .. .. 460 

Roses, etc., stocks for .. 463 
Roses, standard .. .. 48 J 


Roses, Tea, aspect for .. 463 
Roses, Tea, augmenting 
a small collection of .. 463 
Roses, two hardy China, 
for bedding .. 463 

Salvia aplendens grandi- 

flora .459 

Sloe gin, making.. .. 463 

Stove .462 

Strawberries, late .. 455 
Syilnga, cutting back .. 463 
Trees and shrubs.. .. 43? 

Vegetable garden .. 452 

Vegetables.451 

Vine border, making a 

new .453 

Vines, neglected.. .. 465 
Violets—cultural hints.. 460 
Window gardening .. 452 
Week's work, the coming 453 


VEGETABLES. 


SOILS FOR POTATOES. 

Many who grow Potatoes never trouble about 
any special preparation of the soil for them, 
and it is not at all unusual to grow them on a 
dirty fallow where the necessary hoeing and 
cleaning will kill some troublesome weed or 
another that has established itself. This is, of 
course, wrong, and is at the bottom of a lot of 
oar Potato troubles. Time after time I have 
received samples of Potatoes from growers in 
different localities with the request that I should 
tell them what was wrong with them. In nine 
cases out of ten poverty and unsuitability of 
soil have been evidently the cause, for the 
tubers have been exceedingly small for the 
kinds sent—so small in some cases as to be 
quite unrecognisable—and bear that stunted 
look that shows plainly the want of suitable 
plain food in the soil. Fresh farmyard manure 
put in with the sets cannot really be of great 
service to the crop, and owing to the soil 
having lain close and inert all the season 
injurious acids that damage the tender skin 
of the growing tuber are formed. Nature try¬ 
ing to remedy this fault, the flesh of the Potato 
grows out at that point, making either a very 
ugly-shaped or a scabby tuber. 

One of the greatest aids to successful culture 
of Potatoes is preparing the land as far as pos¬ 
sible in autumn. Whatever crop they follow 
should be off the ground by September, and as 
soon as the ground is sufficiently softened on 
heavy lands or directly the crop is cleared from 
lighter ones, let it tie as deeply ploughed as 
possible or well dug, as the case may be. If 
farmyard manure is to be used, it should be 
spread thinly and regularly before digging, and 
the soil left as rough as possible. But there 
are other materials that may often be got that 
are more suitable for Potatoes, and a heap of 
well-prepared compost applied either now or 
in spring is a valuable aid. The cleanings of 
ponas and ditches, odds and ends of soil, verge 
clippings, and coal-ashes with a good sprinkling 
of lime when it is being turned, are only a few 
of the materials that a careful gardener may 
gather on most estates, these helping out the 
often very short allowance of manure and suit¬ 
ing this important crop exactly. About burnt 
earth and charred garden refuse it is hardly 
neoessary to say much. This material is so well 
known as a valuable aid to Potato culture that 
little of it is likely to be wasted. This may, 
however, be kept dry and off the land until the 
final preparations for planting are in progress, 
as it is quick-acting in a chemical way when 
rains follow planting, and is also useful for 
placing along the drills and farrows, the tubers 
always turning out very clean afterwards. But 
even the fact of exposing the land to frost and 
rains in winter is a great help. It purifies and 
cleanses it, besides making it work veiy much 
better in spring, and it is always a sign of very 
i bad management when you see a farmer plough¬ 
ing old land, or a cottager or gardener digging 
lit. and planting at the same time. The effect of 
Isu^h dilatory work is worse ip a dry season 


than a wet one, especially on heavy lands where 
the ground turns up lumpy and dries hard, and 
one has to wait for rain before hoeing or mould¬ 
ing up can be done. The Potato is a long- 
suffering plant, and takes care of itself in a most 
remarkable manner against very long odds, but 
no one who will give it proper cultivation on 
practical lines is likely to lose by the experi¬ 
ment. H. 


CROPPING LAND FOR PROFIT. 
(Reply to “ E. D. M.”) 

Where land is naturally good, and has been 
deeply dug and well manured, Strawberries 
prove to be a very profitable crop for three 
years. The soil should be well cleaned of 
weeds. It is a good plan to grow a crop of 
fairly early Potatoes, as those help to clean and 
pulverise the soil. If these be taken off early 
in August, and the ground again manured and 
well aug, then the strongest of the season’s 
runners are obtained and planted in rows 2 feet 
apart at once, they should give Borne fine fruit 
the following year. But we fear if you plant 
now with late runners you will find few of them 
to fruit next summer, although they may do so 
very finely the following year. To have had 
strong plants to put out now they should have 
been lifted as early runners, and dibbled out 
6 inches apart in a nursery bed early in the 
season. Then by this time they would be 
strong and well rooted. Generally there are 
few better market varieties than Royal Sovereign, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and Latest of All. We fear 
St. Joseph will not prove to be a very profitable 
variety, as the fruits are small, and in the 
autumn there is but small demand. We cannot 
well advise you as to when summer fruits would 
be ripe at Carrick-on-Suir. All depends on 
your local temperature, but you should have 
fruit from early May until the middle of July 
at least. 

Strawberry forcing is profitable where it is 
thoroughly understood ana there is ample glass¬ 
house room for the purpose, and plenty of heat 
can be furnished in the winter. For this pur¬ 
pose the earliest of the runners from the beds 
must be layered into small pots, be kept watered 
for a few weeks, then cut off and removed, 
being then put with good loamy soil into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots for fruiting. It is, however, 
very expensive work. To do any good, at least 
from 2,000 to 5,000 plants should be layered. 
Late runners are worthless now for forcing. 

As to vegetables, you can plant Cabbages for 
spring cutting, especially some good early 
variety, like Ellam s Early. But you muBt get 
all uncropped land well manured and dug or 
trenched during the winter, then in February 
bow early Peas and Broad Beans. Make two 
other sowings of the latter at intervals of a 
fortnight each, and sow Peas for succession at 
intervals of three weeks up to the end of April. 
Also sow Carrots, Onions, Beets, Parsnips, or 
Runner and Dwarf Beans, and all other forms 
of vegetables in their season for succession. 
Raspberries are always productive and profit¬ 
able ; get Superlative. The best Grapes for 
you are Black Hamburgh and Alicante. Your 
unhealthy tree should be destroyed, or at least 
hard thinned out in the winter* and finally 
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destroyed when you have a fresh lot planted 
and beginning to fruit. The old ones seem past 
usefulness. Small fruit never does pay to pro¬ 
duce. No doubt the finest of the single Violets, 
Princess of Wales, California, and Victoria 
Regina, would pay well if you have a market for 
the flowers. This is information enough to go 
on with. Ask other questions as you need 
advice, but not more than two or three each 
time. 


J VOTES AND REPLIES. 

A large Marrow.— The following account of a Mar¬ 
row which was urown this summer in a cottage garden at 
Brompton, R.S O., Yorkshire, may interest your readers : 
The name of the variety is the Yellow Hundredweight. 
When cut last week the Marrow weighed 5 sc. 10 lb.; it 
measures 5 feet 0 inches round from stalk to base and 
0 feet 1 inch in girth.— M. 8. Cayley. 

Growing Cucumbers without ven¬ 
tilation.— Cucumbers grown thus are much 
easier to manage, especially in the spring when 
the weather is rather variable. All that is 
required b a saturated atmosphere. If the at¬ 
mosphere becomes dry the leaves get wilted, 
but so long as the moisture in the atmosphere 
is abundant there will be no scorching. This 
system, of course, takes a good deal out of the 

S lants, but I can run the plants started in 
anuary on to September if required. The 
growth is extremely rapid, and there is a good 
deal of stopping and thinning, which must not 
be postponed, or the plants will be run out 
before their time. Of course, there is more or 
less ventilation through the laps and crevices, 
but these if numerous are not advantages, as 
they let out the moisture. As a rule the plants 
on the non-ventilation system are healthier, and 
red-spider cannot live in the saturated atmos¬ 
phere. Fruit grown under such conditions may 
not keep quite so fresh possibly. The houses 
for Cuoumbers should, I think, run east and 
west, then when the hot weather comes a 
thin shade on the south side makes all com¬ 
fortable and the plants still have plenty of 
light.—G. 

Peas and dry weather.— The plan of 
digging a trench and filling it with manure for 
the roots to grow in I strongly object to. Peas 
growing in such a preparation more easily 
succumb to drought if they are not regularly 
and oopiously watered. In such a preparation 
the roots quickly ramble to the extent of trench, 
the wall-like sides of this trench too often acting 
as a root deterrent. When the land is deeply 
trenched and sufficiently manured in the autumn, 
well broken up and pulverised in the spring, 
choosing dry weather if the Boil be at all heavy 
and retentive of moisture, a thorough and cor¬ 
rect preparation is then obtained. All that is 
afterwards neceseary then is to draw out a wide 
drill and sow the seed thinly, earth up the 
plants when 4 inches of growth have been made, 
and mulch 1 foot wide on either Bide of the row 
with half-rotted farmyard-manure. It is useless 
to wait until the bulk of the moisture has 
evaporated from the soil before applying a 
mulching of some description. Seldom indeed 
does early mulching do harm. I have never yet. 
heard of JPeas being too wet at the roots in lire 
months of J une, J my, or August. Some pereons 
blame too much wet for mildew attacks, hut I 
think the reverse is more often the cause.—M. 

Original from 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Small fires will be re¬ 
quired now on damp days and cold nights, but 
on bright days it will be more economical to let 
the fire go out and light again in the afternoon. 
Keep the flues and everything about the boiler 
clean so that the full amount of heat may be 
obtained from the fuel. To bo economical the 
boiler must be full large for its work, so that 
after the fire is fairly started the damper may 
t>e pushed in, leaving only about 1 inch or so of 
draught. The fire will then go on burning 
slowly for hours, the fire always bright and the 
heat just where it ought to be—playing round 
the boiler, not rushing up the chimney. During 
wet (lays the sponge may be used to remove 
dust and other impurities from the foliage, as 
the syringe will have to be laid by for some 
time now. How very bright the winter-flower¬ 
ing Tromeolums are. There are several varie¬ 
ties of T. Lobbianum which are very effective 
either as pot plants or planted out and trained 
to festoon about the house. Fireball, Meteor, 
and Trentham Surprise are good. The last- 
named is rather a stronger grower than the 
others, and the flowers a trifle larger. Acalypha 


nearly always in bloom, and it is one of the 
good old plants now absent from many 
collections. In many gardens now there is a 
rage for special things which must be grown 
in quantity, and, therefore, some of the good 
old plants, both stove and greenhouse, nave 
disappeared. Caladiums and Amaryllises will 
now be resting. Gloxinias and Achimenes will 
also be approaching the resting stage ; but there 
are lovely things in (Jesneras that are now 
coming into flower. Tydieas are very pretty, 
but do not appear to be appreciated ; there is 
too much sameness about them. Maiden-hair 
Ferns intended for cutting should be lifted up 
into the light. These may be grown in baskets, 
or plants in 5-inch pots may be dropped into 
rings made of wire and suspended from the 
roof. This is a system often adopted by market 
Fern-growers. It increases the holding capacity 
of the houso and hardens the fronds at the same 
time. Night temperature 65 degs., the atmos¬ 
pheric moisture to be regulated according to the 
temperature. Watering should be looked over 
in tne morning, but at all times and seasons 
the grower should be on the alert to supply the 
needs of any plant that wants water. 

Making new borders for fruit- 
houses.— The autumn is a favourite time for 



Apple Cox’s Orange. (See page 453.) 


Sanderi is an interesting plant when well done, 
but I am afraid it will not become popular, as 
it does not appear to last long in the room when 
taken indoors. Watering should be done early 
in the day so that the damp created may pass 
off before night. A little air along the ridge 
will be beneficial, especially if many Chrysan¬ 
themums are present. If hard-wooded plants 
are kept in this house their place is at the cool 
end, and air should be given these more freely. 
Salvia grandiflora is a very bright thing and 
easily grown into large plants, but planting out 
eirly in June and lifting in September give 
bsst results. Early potted bulbs, especially 
Roman Hyacinths, will bear a little forcing now 
if required in bloom early. The long-stalked 
Violets, California, Princess of Wales, and 
Amiral Avellan, in good sized pots, three plants 
in a pot, will be useful for forming groups, as 
fragrance in the conservatory will always be 
desirable. Palms and Tree-Ferns are always 
valuable for giving elevation and finish to the 
various groups. Ferns should adorn the shady 
spots. 

StOV©.—There will be a few Orchids in 
bloom and coming on now where only a limited 
number are grown, and a brave show oan be 
made of Begonias. Poinsettias and Euphorbias 
will come later/' - 'Rondeletia srjeciosa major is 
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building glass-houses, and as soon as the house 
is completed the borders have to be made and 
the trees planted. Stone fruits are best planted 
in November where possible, and the best soil 
for Peaches is a rather heavy, adhesive loam. 
In this the trees, under good management, will 
last many years and bear very fine fruit. Good 
drainage is very important, and there should be 
some means of keeping the roots from going 
down too deeply, especially into a bad subsoil. 
From 2 feet to 2 A feet is deep enough for any 
and every kind of fruit-tree. When the borders 
are deeper something generally goes wrong. 
Fairly shallow, well-drained borders, with sur¬ 
face feeding, are the best. Where the subsoil 
is bad make an impervious bottom by putting 
0 inches of concrete with a slope to the front of 
the border, and when dry make up the border 
with heavy loam, mixed with a little old plaster 
and some bone-meal. A few bushels of wood- 
ashes or charcoal-dust will tend to keep the 
border sweet. Sometimes a layer of brick- 
rubble is placed over the concrete. I have 
never found any advantage from this, except in 
the case of Figs, but a drain should run along 
the front of the border, and have a clear outfall 
into a main drain. Where the loam is of the 
right texture, manure other than bones is not 
wanted. 


Mushroom-liouse.— There has been such 
a heavy crop of Apples that Rhubarb will be at 
a discount this winter. Nevertheless, as soon 
as the foliage is all down, a few roots of an 
early variety may be lifted and placed in some 
corner of the Mushroom-house. Seakale also 
can be forced there when the crowns have had a 
rest after parting with the foliage. New Mush 
room-beds may be made up as required. Old 
beds yet unspent may be kept going by giving 
warm liquid-manure, and I may add salt and 
water are good for Mushrooms if not too strong. 
One ounce of salt may be given in 3 gallons of 
water. 

Window gardening.— Cyclamens and 
Chinese Primulas may be very well grown in the 
window of a living room. Cinerarias will do in 
a room where there is no fire, as all that they 
require is protection from frost. Roman and 
double Hyacinths that were potted in August 
will now be coming on and will finish their work 
very well in the room, and watching the up¬ 
rising of the blossoms will be very interesting. 
Retarded Lily of the Vally crowns will do 
beautifully in the window. 

Outdoor garden.— The ground in out 
district is too hard and dry to move anything 
yet, therefore alterations involving the re 
moval of turf and trees or shrubs must wait till 
more rain fails. Gardens where many herba¬ 
ceous plants are growing are still very bright. 
Starworts, Rudbeckias, Heleniums, and peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, especially Miss Mellish, are 
very effective ; and I think Roses were never so 
beautiful at this season as they are now, and 
the early flowering Chrysanthemums are a 
special feature in some gardens. More should 
be done with summer-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Starworts in town gardens. The 
smoke scarcely suits them, as they die down to 
the ground during the time the smoke is so 
dense and do not commence growth till the 
atmosphere becomes clear again in the spring. 
The autumn is the time to take stock of our 
situation to turf over some of the beds where 
they are numerous and create special features, 
such as groups of Tea Roses, Rose-hedges, 
arches, etc. Hollies, both green and variegated, 
are always attractive. Birches, especially the 
weeping forms, are light and graceful, and 
deserve a prominent position. How bright the 
scarlet Oak is just now, and has been putting 
on colour early. This is a grand tree for the 
house grounds. Cuttings of Calceolarias, Pent- 
stemons, and selected Antirrhinums will root in 
frames now. 

Fruit garden —This has been a magnifi 
cent fruit season, but scarcely a profitable one 
for growers. Perhaps those who have proper 
storage for late Apples will do better. There 
is no better place for a store for late fruit than 
a dry cellar where the temperature is equable, 
and if each kind is packed in boxes or barrels 
separately a lot of fruit can be stored in a com¬ 
paratively small place. A label should be 
attached to each parcol of fruit, with its name 
and probable season of ripening, so that wrhen 
the seasons come each sort may be easily found. 
Many enquiries are being made about fruit- 
trees, especially Apples, by intending planters. 
Apple culture is very interesting, especially on 
bush or pyramidal trees on the Paradise-stock. 
The trees will not be small ones either in a few 
years’ time. I have just seen one of the best 
crops of Cox’s Orange Pippin I have met with 
lately. The trees are growing in a light loamy 
soil over gravel, so that both warmth and good 
drainage are present, and these are, I find, the 
most suitable conditions for the choice kinds of 
dessert fruit, and the trees are perfectly free 
from canker. Of course, kitchen Apples do best 
on a strong soil. 

Vegetable garden. —The root crops had 
better be secured before bad weather sets in. 
When the change comes, we shall most likely 
have a long spell of bad weather with frost. At 
present there is not much to do in the kitchen 

g arden after the Celery is all earthed up, and a 
ttle mould drawn up to the Leeks and the 
Turnip-rooted Celery. We may turn our atten¬ 
tion to the trenching of spare ground, from 
which Cauliflowers, late Peas, and other vege¬ 
tables have been cleared. Scarlet Runners are 
still bearing freely, but the first severe frost 
will kill all these and the dwarf Beans as well, 
though we have often saved a bed of the latter 
under a wall by covering with tiffany. A very 
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light covering will suffice to keep oil the early 
frosts. Usually we have all these things cut off 
by the middle of October. Those who force 
much Asparagus will prepare a fresh piece of 
ground every winter by manuring freely and 
rrenching as deeply as the land will bear, leaving 
it rough all winter. In February wheel on some 



Apple Norfolk Beaufin. 


short compost from the clearing up of the 
rubbish-yard, ar.d fork the ground over to inter¬ 
mix, and sow the seeds when the surface is dry 
and friable. If Asparagus is required early, the 
plants should be cut down now. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 


Extracts from a Harden Diary. 


October 29lk .—Sowed Sweet Peas on a warm 
site. Last season a sowing made about this 
date turned out well, but we never trust 
altogether to outside sowings for early flowers. 
Sowed more Mignonette in pots for blooming 
under glass. We generally sow in small pots, 
thinning out the Reedlings when large enough 
and shifting on. Good soil and firm potting are 
essential to success. All tender plants have 
been taken from cold-frames, which are filled 
with Violets, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, etc. 

October 30th .—We are still planting bulbs and 
other spring-flowering plants, chiefly in masses 
of one colour. Chrysanthemums are coming on 
fast and must have a little warmth in the pipes 
constantly, so that a little air can be given at 
night as well as during the day. All the 
Dahlias, Tuberous Begonias, Salvia patens, and 
Cant.as have been lifted and stored away in the 
various wintering places. Ripe Grapes are 
looked over often to remove decaying berries if 
any. 

October 31st .—The weather has been favour¬ 
able for earth stirring among Carnations, Pinks, 
and other young plants, which grow faster when 
the surface is often stirred. Cleared away 
several old wall-trees, and prepared the sites by 
changing the soil for young trees. Filled a 
frame with cuttings of Violets, chiefly side 
shoots from older plants. These will root during 
autumn and winter, and be ready to go out next 
spring. Root crops, including Carrots, and a 
part of the Beet crop, are being lifted. 
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manure to give size to the blooms and add to the 
colour. The flowers are wanted at Christmas 
and later, and no fire-heat will be used except to 
keep out frost and dry up damp. Finished pot¬ 
ting Spiraeas and other forcing plants, and placed 
in cold-frames or cold-houses for the present. 
The early-potted Roman Hyacinths and double 
Daffodils will be moved to where a little warmth 
c.an be given. 

November Sod .—Arum Lilies are making 
rapid progress, and the earliest plants are 
placed in warm-houses to get blooms for Christ¬ 
mas. A night temperature of Cm degs. will do 
at present. When planting Violets in frames, a 
number of plants was potted into 6-inch pots 
to flower in the rooms. These are now receiving 
liquid-manure and are placed on shelves near 
the glass. Cleared out Cucumbers which have 
been in bearing all summer, and shall now use 
the house for forcing early flowers, including 
Tuberoses, etc. 

November 3rd .—Planted several beds of late 
Tulips. Took up bulbs of Gladiolus brenchley- 
ensis, which will bo dried and stored till spring. 
Rearranged conservatory to make room for 
groups of Cyclamens and Primulas. These are 
in 6-inch pots, and are large plants coming full 
of flower. Chrysanthemums are lovely, but one 
does not want all Chrysanthemums. Scarlet 
Salvias are very bright, and a group of Bou- 
vardias is attractive. It is a rule never to 
keep sickly plants of any kind, as they detract 
from the general effect. 


FRUIT. 


GOOD LATE APPLES. 

Notwithstanding tho great number of varieties 
of Apples it is curious that late sorts are so 
little grown. It is not difficult to compile a 
fairly long list of late Apples, but for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, however, few will suffice. 

Cooking varieties. —The subject of the 
illustration is one of the very best of winter 
cooking Apples, and we know of a private 
garden in which this is grown in greater propor¬ 
tion than any other, dozens of trees similar to 
that in the illustration being grown. The tree 
is a good grower, bears regularly, and its fruit, 
which keeps late in winter, is of the best 
quality. It cannot claim to be of handsome 
shape or colour, but for cooking it is excellent. 
Another excellent companion to this may be 
found in Line’s Prince Albert. This is a regu¬ 
lar bearer, the tree fruiting in quite a young 
state when worked on the Paradise-stock, and 
is not subject to canker. Wellington or Dame- 
low’s Seedling is a good and highly-popular 
fruit, excellent for jam or jelly-making, because 
so full of juice. Bramley’s and the newer 
Newton Wonder are both large and fine for the 
kitchen. In point of colour there is not another 
that can rival M£re de Manage, and this keeps 
well into January and sometimes later, and its 
cooking qualities are excellent. Hambling’s 
Seedling is of comparatively recent introduction, 
and for a large Apple keeps uncommonly well. 
Northern Greening for latest use is first-rate, 
and is free as a garden or orchard tree, the 
latter, in particular, yielding heavy crops 
Gooseberry Pippin rarely fails to bear, and its 
fruit is sure to come in useful when others are 
used up and gone, and the flavour when cooked 
is distinct. Hambledon Deux Ans will keep 
till May, and for orchard standards is highly 
recommended. Norfolk Beaufin is better from an 
old than a young tree—at least, in some soils. 
In some land it is extremely free in growth and 
shy in bearing; in other gardens this is not 
complained of. Calville Malingre is more 
moderate, and, like the last-named, the fruit is 
dull red in colour. Few care to plant Blenheim 
Orange because of its shy bearing; it is, how T 
ever, an excellent Apple for dessert or cooking. 
It is more regular in bearing as a standard 
than a garden tree—at any rate, in a young 
state. Bismarck is more free, and Cox’s Pomona, 
of similar colour, is equally so, and both keep 
well. Of 

Dessert kinds Cox's Orange, though not late, 
is yet one of the best, as is also Clay gate Pear- 
main. Cockle Pippin is an old but splendid little 
dessert Apple, good as a garden or orchard-tree, 
and bears heavily every alternate year. Man- 
nington’s Pearmain keeps well, and has a 


flavour that cannot fail to please. This must 
be left as long as possible on the tree or it 
shrivels in the fruit store. It is a very dwarl 
grower and bears very regularly. D’Arcy Spice 
has many admirers, because of its spicy flavour. 
This will keep well until March. Court Pendu 
Plat is very good, and liked by those who appre 
ciate a short grained Apple. It varies both in 
colour and quality in different soils. Royal 
and Brownlee’s Russets are both of high merit, 
and are available late in winter, when many 
others are past and gone. 

Other good dessert Apples for late keeping are 
Duke of Devonshire, Fearn’s Pippin, Hormead 
Pearmain, King of Tomkins County, Lord 
Burghley, Lord Hindlip, Sturmcr Pippin, 
Wyken Pippin, and Court of Wick. The last 
named are both small, but they are certainly 
not to be despised because of this, because their 
flavour is good, and the latter in particular 
is very pretty in shape and colour. 

One of the great secret* in having a supply 
of good late Apples is late gathering ; this 
allows the fruit to attain its full maturity, 
and ripeness is not brought on prematurely. 
Trees on the Paradise-stock, with their roots 
near the surface, give fruit that will keep better 
than those which penetrate deeply in the sand 
or clay subsoils. From old trees which have 
their roots deeply burrowing, the fruit becomes 
spotted and spoilt, no n jitter what may be 
done other than getting the roots nearer the 
surface. Trees whoso fruit are addicted to this 
failing, and are old, are best cut down and 

O ones planted, choosing those worked on 
aradise stock for garden planting. The 
fruit-room in which fruit has to be kept is not 
often of the best description, and unless this 
can be kept uniformly cool, and of equable tern 
perature, the progress of maturity is not satis¬ 
factory. Typical fruit-rooms are those which 
are thatched both roof and sides, this 
ensuring uniformity of temperature, such 
as no stone or tiled building can offer. 
The treatment given the trees, their pruning 
and manuring, have a deal of influence on 
the size, colour, and keeping qualities of tho 
fruit. By neglect we have seen trees of the best 
sorts reduced to such a condition that the fruit 
was entirely out of character. Crowding 
of their heads is a fatal mistake, and those 
who may have such trees can remedy them at 
once while the foliage yet remains, thinning 
them down to a reasonable limit so that the air 
and sun can play among the branches. Poverty 
of the soil is fatal to good fruit production, and 
deep digging about the roots is certainly not 
good, especially when voracious vegetables ai e 
planted close to the stems. Vet this is done 
overy year, and is often inevitable because the 
garden is stinted in space. 


MAKING A NEW VINE BORDER. 
(Redly to ** Arthur .Spice.”) 

The materials you have provided are all 
very good for the purpose, excepting the 
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peat Moss-manure. This we have not much 
confidence in, and would much rather that 
collected from straw. If the quality of your 
turf is gbod«|ydu Swill not neea much natural 
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had some fine standards imported from America, 
which used to fruit remarkably well. But it 
does seem as if it needed the past summer to 
show what standard or bush Peach and 
Nectarine-trees could do in the matter of 
fruiting freely in the open ground, for there 
have been cases, though chiefly in nurseries, 
where such trees are 
mostly found, where the 

. - 1 crops have been very 

»' .ir ^ tT _ heavy, the fruits fine, and 

admirably ripened. Cer¬ 
tainly we owe much of 
this new development in 
fruiting to the introduc- 
■ '' JjL tion of precocious varieties 

in both classes of the 
fruits. Thus, so far, we 
had, prior to the intro¬ 
duction of Early Rivers 
and Precoce de Croncels, 
no really first early 
Peaches. Now the past 


manure, because this tends to make the growth 
of the young Vines too sappy, and consequently 
less fruitful. One cwt. of some good Vine- 
manure and 2 cwt of Yinch bones would suffice 
for that size of border. Manure can always be 
added at intervals later if it is found necessary. 
By all means mix the whole together before 


the fruits being scorched, and also prevents 
mice or small birds injuring the fruit. Trees in 
the open that have borne a heavy crop well 
repay supplies of food in the way of liquid- 
manure. Any useless growths on bush fruits 
may with advantage be cutaway, as by so doing 
the trees get more light, and rains reach the 
roots more readily. Young trees of Goose- 
berries or Currants planted rather thickly in 
lines may be mulched with some good manure. 

Pears shrivelling.— Can you tell me the cause of 
several of my Pear-trees, which appear in perfect leaf and 
wood and with very large crops of fruit, having both laive 
and small Pears wrinkled ana shrivelled like the enclosed 
samples? I can find no trace of canker on the trees.— 
OOSIIRM. 

[Your Pear-trees are suffering from a common 
complaint. When roots become strong and go 
deep into subsoils that are neither sweet nor 
contain suitable fruit-produ. ing food, then they 
produce wood growths in great abundance, very 
little fruit, and what fruit is produced is like 
yours, cracked and shrivelled. Your only 
remedy is to be found in giving the trees a 
severe root pruning. For that purpose you 
must open trenches 21. feet wide and as deep all 
round the trees. These should be about 4 feet 
from the stems of the trees. Then excavate 
under the roots and throw out the soil some 
18 inches all round beneath the trees, and with 
a broad chisel, fixed to a stout long handle, grub 
under, find, and cut clean off any downward 
roots. Then fill in under and about close to 
the roots with fresh soil. That process should 
in two years entirely change the fruit to that of 
the best quality.] 

Unprofitable fruit culture. — The 

phenomenal crop of Apples, Pears, and Plums 
has brought prices down to such a low figure 
that the returns to the grower are very poor 
indeed, and many are looking on the bounteous 
crop as anything but a blessing. It is little 
comfort to the growers to know that the public 
are getting the benefit of cheap fruit, at a time 
when so many other necessaries of life are 
advancing in price, but it only emphasises the 
fact that the market grower has a good deal to 
learn before he can reap the full reward of his 
toil. From my own observation I am convinced 
that a more rigid selection of varieties is needed, 
for up to the present a great deal too many trees 
of early and mid-season kinds have been planted, 
simply because they are the most prolific, to the 
exclusion of late sorts, which, if they only carry 
a moderate crop, are worth far more after the 
glut is over. If we take Apples we find all the 
Codlins are loaded with fruit, but being useless 
for storing they must be sold at whatever price 
is offered. In the case of Pears, Williams’ Bon 


Apple Wellington. (See page 453.) 


making up the border, and do not omit to use 
not less than (3 inches of drainage. If your soil 
should be broken much, cover tne drainage first 
with some strawy litter ; this will keep it free 
for a good length of time. You are right in 
assuming that Gros Colnian needs starting in 
good time to finish well before winter. You 
may plant Muscat of Alexandria, but this is 
better kept in a house by itself. We have met 
with it in wonderfully good form in mixed 
houses. An east aspect is not so good as a 
south one for Vines, and especially for white 
Muscats. Have you not provided for some 
front air? This is usually an essential for 
colouring up the Grapes, andaho for preventing 
the house from getting over heated in the 
height of summer. In making up the border 
make it firm by treading or ramming—roots do 
better, and the growth becomes short-jointed 
in firm soil. Muscats delight in heavy loam, 
and this being so, leaf-mould had better be 
omitted from that part of the border occupied 
by these. You will find three cartloads of loam 
insufficient unless they are of full measure ; if 
vou cannot obtain more now make your border 
less In width and add more another year. Do 
not ram or tread the soil if it should be wet, as 
this causes it to bind so that roots cannot 
spread freely in it. Plant the Vines in spring. 


to very early varie¬ 
ties on either low 
standards or semi- 
pvramidal trees, 
planted in fairly stiff, 
good soil-where there 
is good drainage, and 
on a warm, sheltered 
position, because it is 
important that all the 
sunshine possible 
should be secured to 
help ripen the wood 
andthefruits. Growth 
should never be 
allowed to become 
thick, and there should 
be ample room be¬ 
tween the trees. A 
liberal mulch of long 
manure is most accept¬ 
able in the summer 
time. A. D. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN THE 
OPEN. 

We are so accustomed to grow Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines on walls outdoors and in houses that few 
persons seem to have troubled to grow or to 
attempt to grow them under any other and 
simpler conditions. It was even not so long 
since believed that the outside wall culture of 
Peaches and Nectarines was becoming a lost art, 
because the chief attention in relation to these 
fruits was given to those grown under glass. 
But some recent warm seasons have shown that 
the wall culture of these fruits was a9 consider¬ 
able and as possible as ever, and from such trees 
grand crops have been obtained. Whilst, how¬ 
ever, very few pereons have attempted to grow 
high class stone fruits as ordinary standard or 
bush trees, yet the late Mr. R. I). Black more was 
one of the few, and in his TedTHfigton garden lie 
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NOTES AND 
REPLIES. 

Gooseberries ~~ 

Oil north walls Apple Lane’s Prince Albert, 

required for hanging 
must have the sucker 

growths cut away, also lateral or spur growths 
not required for extension, and, to prevent shrivel¬ 
ling, sufficient moisture to keep the trees free 
of red-spider. Protection must also be afforded 
by netting or thin tiffany. The latter prevents 


Chretien is very prolific and has been planted 
in great quantities, and while in season few 
other sorts are in any demand. If we take 
Plums that are this season quite a drug on the 
market, wa find Victoria and |Orleans by the 
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ton, but as soon as they are over any kind of 
Plum that will keep will be worth a fair price. 
—J. G., Qo*port. 

Late Strawberries (AT. L. C ./—The 
Strawberry you call Myatt’s Seedling is gener¬ 
ally known as Filbert Pino. It is a very good 
late variety on certain soils, but colours badly 
and does not finish out on some others, especi¬ 
ally cold soils. It is very little grown now, 
but you can obtain it from Messrs. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone. The late varieties mostly grown 
as such now are Latest of All, which comes very 
fine on stiff soils ; Waterloo, very dark in 
colour ; and Rlton Pine, a late variety, and still 
one of the best It should do well on your 
ground. But these are, after all, only late 
summer varieties, fruiting into July. If you 
want real autumn fruiters you must 
get plants of the new St. .Joseph and 
St. Antoine de Padoue, as these habit¬ 
ually flower in the autumn. But to 
have them good then, the flowers 
thrown out in the early summer should 
be picked off", or otherwise if left to 
fruit, then they have little value, as, 
relatively, the fruits are small com¬ 
pared with such as you get from the 
varieties above named, or from R yal 
Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, President, 
or Leader. If you get plants now of 
the two autumn bearers above named, 
and will plant them out, take the 
trouble next year when they throw 
out runners to put some Into 5-inch 
pots singly. When these are rooted 
and severed from the old plants, then 
Htand on boards in the sun outdoors 
and keep well watered ; they will 
presently throw up trusses of flowers, 
and those will soon carry fruit. But 
to finish them well the plants should 
be, in September, stood on a shelf in 
a greenhouse. Of course, the old 
plants will fruit also. 

Neglected Vines (H. Huyt*). 

—If you have not already done so, we 
Bhould advise you to at. once apply 
some fire-heat, and continue this for 
some time, or as long as the foliage 
remains on the Vines. This will help 
you to get the wood well matured, 
without which good crops are not pro¬ 
duced. If your Vines have for some 
years been neglected it is probable 
that this want of fire-heat accounts 
to some extent for their failure in 
fruiting. Scraping of the rods is un¬ 
necessary, except in the case of Vines 
infested with insects, such as red- 
spider and mealy-bug. Procure, if 
possible, some good turfy soil, mix 
with it one-sixth of half decayed horse- 
manure, some lime refuse, and pounded 
brick, also a good sprinkling of ^-inch 
bones, say 1 cwt., and about half 
that quantity of some good Vine- 
manuro, mixing altogether in a heap. 

Then take away as much as you can 
conveniently remove of the surface of 
your border without disturbing the 
roots much, and put on the new. If 
you cannot procure turfy loam use 

ood garden soil in which no trees 

ave grown and treat in the same 
way : but we strongly advocate new 
maiden turf, cut from an old pasture. 

A digging fork is what you need for 
working up the old border. Some care 
and perseverance must be brought to bear upon 
this work. Should the border be dry, give some 
water before the new mixture is put on, and if 
vou can procure some liquid-manure this would 
lie a good help to the roots in the border below. 
Do not prune your fruitless Vines beyond the 
third or fourth bud from the rod, then you will 
get a better chance to select fruitful laterals in 
the spring, reducing these to one on each spur 
Remove a portion of the laterals now ; those 
with no fruit can be cut half back. This will 
strengthen the buds that should produce next 
year's crop. If there are any insects on the 
leaves, syringe them with water so hot that you 
need a cloth to hold the syringe, or about 
112 degs. to 120 degs. Air the house freely 
now on fine days. 

Suckers on fruit-trees.— On wall trees 
especially, and on others which occupy ground 


that is dug over occasionally, suckers often 
appear and are a great nuisance. If left until 
now, just as the wood is getting hardened, they 
can be dealt with more satisfactorily than 
earlier when soft and brittle; they should be 
opened out and traced downwards until arriv¬ 
ing at a single stein, or, better still, at the 
junction with the root, and then be bodily 
removed. This will prevent any further 
trouble with these robbers for the current year. 
Those trees which are especially persistent in 
sucker production should be marked down for 
more drastic treatment during the winter, when 
it will be safe to open out more thoroughly and 
trace each bunch of suckers to its origin. 

Two good late Gooseberries.— Goose¬ 
berries are highly appreciated by miny, and 


Apple Alfriston as a bush 


rightly so, seeing how many uses tho fruit can 
be put to, and the length of time ripe berries 
may be had by a little thought as to position 
and kinds grown. In a general way, there is a 
glut of ripe berries. This would not occur if 
more thought were given to the kinds at plant¬ 
ing time. This year I have been making notes 
as to the kinds that are most valuable from a 
flavour point of view, and also as to the length 
of time they may be bad in a ripe state Some 
years ago I obtained all the kinds that were 
late in ripening. These were planted beside the 
old sorts, and I find no kind so good as 
Warrington. As a companion to it, and of a 
different colour, I find Hedgehog equally as late 
and as good in flavour. This is a green, hairy 
kind of medium size and very sweet. These 
growing in the open gave me good berries till 
the last week in August. Should Gooseberries 


be needed later this can readily be done by 
planting on a north border or at the foot of a 
north wall, training them to the wall. This is 
an excellent way to obtain good late berries. I 
have ray doubts as to whether smooth berried 
kinds are as high in flavour as the hairy, rough 
kinds. What is the opinion of other growers ?— 
J. Crook. [The small, hairy, green kinds we 
have always found the best flavoured.— Ed.] 
Peaches. —The early kinds having been 
cleared, much of the old fruiting wood can be 
cut away to get the wood matured for next 
season's crop, giving the new growth ample 
space. If attention is paid to extension of the 
new wood and removal of old, the trees being 
allowed to grow freely, they last many years. 
The American varieties, to get the best results, 


i. (See page 453.) 


require free extension and well-ripened wood. 
By removal of old bearing wood now there will 
be less pruning in the spring, and the wood if at 
all dirty may be better cleansed. On late trees 
the fruit just ripening may be hastened by 
pinching or removing the leaves and small 
shoots covering the fruits. See that the trees 
are not deficient of moisture, as though the rain¬ 
fall may be heavy, with a wide coping it may 
not reach the roots of large trees. Later kinds 
should be fed with liquid manure, the growth 
regulated, and the fruits brought to the light to 
et high colour. Trees that are not worth 
eeping, owing to canker or other disease, 
should be marked and those to replace them 
planted early, as when tho trees are got into 
their growing quarters early in November there 
will be better growth next season. Among 
early kinds, Alexander, Amsden June, Condor, 
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Early Silver, and Hale’s Early are all good on 
open walls. For midBeason use there is a 
large selection—such kinds as Noblesse, Royal 
-George, Large Early Mignonne, Dymond, Belle- 
garde, and Crimson Galantle ; whilst for late 
fruits Barrington is one of the best, with such 
kinds as Grosse Mignonne and Late Admirable. 


QARDNN FASTS AND FREUNDS. 

THE CELERY FLY. 

I sbxd you a Celery leaf. I have a double row in my 
garden, and you will notice the leal is spotty, and the 
patches are spreading over all the row. Can you inform 
me the reason, ana if there is anything I can do to 
prevent it spoiling the Celery altogether?—R. M. II. 

[There seems to be no cure for this trouble¬ 
some jjesfc beyond the somewhat drastic one of 
stamping it out by destroying the crop, or, at 
least, seriously injuring it by picking off and 
burning the leaves containing the maggot. Its 
appearance may be prevented if taken in time, 
ana if the plants are dressed with something to 
make them distasteful to it; but to be effectual 
it should be applied before the eggs are laid. 
Syringing the rows with soapsuds, and dusting 
the plants afterwards with soot, will generally 
keep the fly at a distance, especially if repeated 
once or twice during the time when it is 
depositing its eggs. Then a solution of Gishurst 
compound may be used instead of soapsuds, and 
Tobacco-powder instead of soot os alternative 
treatment. In neither case is the expense or 
trouble very great, and all the ingredients have 
some manurial value. The eggs are laid by 
puncturing the leaves, which, as the grubs 
grow, appear to be blistered, and when the 
grubs have attained full size they descend to 
the earth, where they remain in the chrysalis 
state till the following spring. They then are 
transformed into the perfect insect. As they 
are encased within the folds of the leaf, there 
seems to be no means of getting at them with 
either washes or powders, but if the plants are 
made distasteful in the way suggested the eggs 
will not be deposited. 

- Where there is a dislike to the using of 

soot (on account of its smutty character) as a 
remedy for this pest, recourse is often had to 
the finger and thumb cure. We prefer picking 
off the affected piece of leaf for the following 
reasons : 1, It minimises the mischief done, as 
the grub can be destroyed in its earliest stage of 

g rowth, when its presence is indicated by a 
rown speck in the leaf. 2, It is a saving of 
time, as, when a large place is eaten in the 
tissue of the leaf, the exact whereabouts of the 
grub cannot be instantaneously detected. 
Lastly, when the affected part is removed, one 
can be sure when the work is completed, and 
also readily see if there is a fresh attack.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

O&terpillars on Rose-bush. —The cater¬ 
pillars that you sent are those of the "Buff-tip- 
moth” (Phalera bucephala), a very common 
insect. The caterpillars feed on many different 
kinds of trees and shrubs, and as they are gre¬ 
garious, feeding together in considerable 
numbers, the damage they do is very apparent. 
As soon as they are notioed some means should 
be taken to shake them off the trees and 
trample on them, or cut off branches on which 
they are and kill them.—G. S. 3. 

Falry-rlnge on lawn.— In Gardening Illustrated 
of Sept 15, I see you recommend lime-water for destroying 
fairy-rings on fawns. Would you kindly inform me 
through Gardening Illustrated how much lime to use in 
a 40 gallon tub of water, and if now would be a good time 
to apply it to the lawn ?—H. II., Richmond. 

[To make lime-water, use 1 lb. of lime to every 
2 gallons of water, so that as your tub holds 
40 gallons, you should put npt less thin 20 lb. 
of lime into it, and then fill up with cold water. 
Stir it about from time to time, and then let it 
stand for forty-eight hours, and pour off the 
clear fluid for use. If you find that the water 
has dissolved all the lime, add more until some 
remains undissolved at the bottom.—G. S. S.] 

Destroying fungi on lawns.—I have been 
absent from home. I now thank the Editor of Gardening 
for his answer to my question, " How to destroy fungi on 
lawns.” Mv gardener wishes to know if common or quick 
lime should be used, and how much in proportion to the 
water i— A. F. T. 

[In making lime water you should use common 
lime straight from the kiln, for the fresher it is 
the better. Then to every gallon of water add 


| lb. of lime, or, if anything, a little more, the 
great thing being to make the water take up or 
dissolve as much lime as possible. For this 
purpose cold water is much better than warm 
Stir it every now and then, and if you find all 
the lime is dissolved, add some more until the 
water cannot take up any more. Let it stand 
for forty-eight hours, then pour off for use the 
clear fluid, throwing away any that is thick and 
turbid.—G. S. »S.] 

Snails in a town garden (C. P. c. ) — 

We fear you do not care to undertake hunting 
for and picking up snails by candle light at 
night, as that is the beet time to find them 
feeding. Certainly they are active also after 
rain, but they will be much less in evidence now 
that the weather is becoming colder, and unless 
their haunts, chiefly, no doubt, at the bases of 
your garden walls, are dug out and the snails in 
a comatose state found and destroyed, you will 
have the same trouble with them next year. It 
is just possible that if you had, say, a depth of 
6 inches of the soil close to the wall dug out and 
a liberal dressing of gas-lime strewn in, then the 
soil replaced, being also lightly dusted in the 
process, you would in that way kill many 
of the snails. Of course, trapping by the aid of 
Cabbage leaves, tiles, slates, or pieces of board 
slightly elevated above the soil, means of exter¬ 
mination which you seem to dislike, are, when 
attended to twice a week, great helps in getting 
rid of the pests. So, too, is liberally dusting 
the plants preyed upon with fresh slacked lime 
or good soot, but these things look unsightly. 
With respeot to your barren Pear trees, we refer 
you to the reply to " Coshem,” as the treatment 
advised in his case is just as applicable to yours. 
If, on the other hand, you prefer to destroy the 
trees, then trench the border, add mortar- 
rubbish, wood-aBhes, ard fine bone-dust, with 
some fresh soil, then replant young trees, such 
as Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, Beam* Diel, 
and Doyenne du Comice. 

Red-spider on Camellias.— The enclosed leaves 
are off three Camellia-trees grown in a greenhouse facing 
east. Last year a few of the leaves were affected, and it 
was thought that it was in consequence of the excessive 
heat; but this year all are so, turning rusty, and with the 
small white powder on the under surface. They have 
been examined with the microscope, but no life could be 
found, or rather detected. The trees, 7 feet to S feet 
high, have been well syringed through the summer, and 
are now in full bud and coming into flower. Can you 
oblige by saying what is the matter and the remedy ?— 
E. U. 

S Your Camellias are very badly attaoked by 
spider, and the leaves sent were reduced to 
such a state that the insects had left them in 
search of more succulent food. You say that 
the trees had been well syringed, but is it 
possible that the upper surface of the leaves 
often escaped wetting ? Other causes, too, are 
very favourable to the increase of red-spider, 
particularly insufficient ventilation, dryness at 
the root, and very hot weather. As the plants 
are in such a state your better way will be to 
sponge the leaves thoroughly on both sides with 
strong soft-soap and water, or, better still, with 
Gishurst compound, as the sulphur contained in 
this last is of great assistance towards exter¬ 
minating the pests. If the sponging takes too 
much time the plants may be syringed with the 
same mixture, but a strong force is necessary to 
wash away the deposit, and it is certainly not 
so effectual as sponging. Any leaves that drop 
should be at once burnt.] 

Apples falling.— In your paper or Oct. 6, 1 read an 
interesting reply concerning “ Apples failing ” Mine have 
done so in great numbers, and all have a small hole in the 
Apple, but on cutting I can see no grab. I have also 
tested Apples not yet fallen, which have the same bole, 
and can And no grub. My experience is that the grub 
leaves the Apple always before it falls. Will you kindly 
tell me what the grub is like, and what the size ? My 
trees are old, and some 20 feet high, and being in my 
garden within sight of a window, the lime, soot, and clay 
mixture would be unsightly. Would diluted paraffin 
answer ? If so, in what proportion should it be diluted ? 
— D. 

[From your letter I should think there can bs 
no doubt that your Apples have been attacked 
by the caterpillars of the Codlin-raoth (Carpo- 
capsa pomonella). Sometimes the Apples fall 
before the caterpillar leaves them, and at others 
the caterpillars leave them first. The cater¬ 
pillar will not remain in the fruit after it has 
attained its full growth. Some Apples, perhaps, 
do not feel the injuries caused by the insect so 
much as other kinds, and so may remain longer 
on the tree before they fall. The caterpillars 
are about £ inch in length when full grown, and 
they vary in colour, from white to flesh colour. 


Their heads are black. You may always know 
when you cut open an Apple if it has been at¬ 
tacked by this insect or not. If it has, you will 
find the core and the pips have been eaten as 
well as the surrounding flesh. The centre of 
the Apple is filled with the droppings of the 
insect and is discoloured, being of a dark brown 
colour. I do not think that the lime, soot, and 
clay mixture would be of much, if any, use, 
but the caustic wash mentioned in the reply 
that you quote would be of great service if it 
were mode according to the following recipe : 
Pat 1 lb. of ground caustic soda into a gallon of 
water, then add % lb. of carbonate of potash 
(pearlaah). Stir until all is dissolved, then add 
0 gallons of water, and last of all add 10 oz. of 
soft-soap, previously dissolved in a little hot 
water. When all is thoroughly mixed it is 
ready for use. As this wash is of a very 
burning nature it should not be allowed to get 
on to the skin or clothes. Wear an old suit, 
and wipe your hands if any gets on them. 
Apply it to the tree with a syringe with a spray 
nozzle. It will kill any insects with which it 
comes into contact, but will not injure the tree 
if used before the buds begin to open in any 
way.—G. S. S.] 

The Mussel scale.— Enclosed is an Apple grown 

X insc a wall in very sandy soil. The tree was planted 
ut seven years ago. It made very little wood last 
spring, and was covered with a kind of scale. I made up 
a mixture of soft-soap, lime, soot, and paraffin, and well 
washed it. The tree has had about 20 Apples covered 
w ith scale like that enclosed. I am of opinion that the 
soil is poor.—C. 8. 

[Your Apple is attacked by the common 
" Mussel scale ” (Mytilaspis pomorum), which 
is, no doubt, the same scale that attacked the 
wood of the tree. If the soil in which the tree 
is poor, it might account for the tree 
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ting infested, as insects are more likely to 
attack trees that are not in vigorous growth, 
but the poorness of the soil could not directly 
cause the presence of the insects. The scale 
may easily be rubbed off the Apples, which ore 
probably in no way injured by it. As regards 
the rest of the tree, you cannot do better than 
scrub the affected parts with a stiff!sh brush, 
dipped in a solution of paraffin emulsion or some 
of the insecticides that are sold which contain 
paraffin and soft-soap, such as Abol. The soale 
lays its eggs beneath itself, and then shrivels up 
and dies, the outer covering of the inseot 
remaining and forming a shelter for the eggs 
and young scale. In applying any insecticide 
it is most important to remove the scale bo that 
the former may reach the eggs or young insects. 
Any time in the winter would be a good time to 
perform the operation. The young ones hatch 
and leave the scale towards the end of May or 
early in June. If the infested parts are then 
well scrubbed, even with a dry brush, the young 
ones will be destroyed. If the insect attacks 
parts of the tree which cannot be dealt with in 
this manner, the best way is to spray it with 
the following caustic wash: Put 1 lb. of 
caustic soda into a gallon of water, and add 
J lb. of carbonate of potash (pearlaah). Stir 
until all is dissolved, then add 9 gallons of 
water, and, last of all, 10 oz. of soft-soap that 
has been dissolved in a little hot water. Stir all. 
thoroughly together and the mixture is ready 
for use. This mixture is very caustic and will 
injure the clothes if it gets upon them, and, if 
possible, it should not be allowed to remain on 
the skin. If a still day be selected for per¬ 
forming the operation and due care be taken, 
there need be no fear of any harm to skin or 
clothes. This wash will destroy any insect life 
that it comes in contact with, also Moss and 
Lichens, but it must be applied before the buds 
show any sign of opening.—G. S. S.] 

Chloride of lime in the greenhouse 
(M. W. (i ).— I cannot imagine that a small quantity of 
chloride of lime in a greenhouse could possibly injure the 
plants; but I should very much doubt it being of any use 
in keeping blight away, whether insect or fungus, unless 
used in considerable quantities ; in which case you would 
render the house very unpleasant to enter.—G. S. S. 

“ The IBngllsh Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised, with full descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 16s. 6d. 

The same, in t vols., half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book • 
sellers, etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
Inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden • 
ing, but, what is quite ss important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 
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RHODODENDRONS. 

The vast range of country over which Rhodo¬ 
dendrons will grow well, alike in Ireland, 
England, and Scotland, makes the possession of 
the finest kinds most important. The proper 
arrangement of the plants as to colour deserves 
attention, and in a separate paragraph we men¬ 
tion the colours that go best together. Among 
the numbers of kinds that have been raised, a 
good many poor, dull, or ugly in colour have 
been sent out, and therefore it is important 
to get good kinds and to arrange them in 
bold and simple groups, holding the colours 
more together and not scattering them about in 
indefinite mixtures everywhere, but giving a 
distinct impression of their beauty in different 
parts of the grounds. It is important to get 
plants from layers where possible, and not 
grafted plants, as these are apt to perish .and 


Rhododendrons are more easily transplanted 
than most shrubs. This is often done in late 
spring and summer, as for the London flower- 
shows, whero numbers of the finest kinds are 
brought in spring and taken away in summer. 
In the case of all choice varieties remove the 
seed-vessels, thus saving the strength of the 
plants for future good growth and flowers. 

Hardy Rhododendrons seldom flower profusely 
in consecutive years, but fine displays biennially 
are usually made. Established plants can take 
care of themselves, and in strong, loamy soil 
artificial waterings are not required. In very 
dry Bummers and in a dry position mulching 
the roots is often necessary, but where the beds 
are on level ground they succeed without this 
attention. This is not so in all cases, as drought 
in the early autumn months often kills many of 
the large plants on shallow soils. Rhododen¬ 
drons are, as a rule, safe from overdryness at the 
root until August; then, if the weather should 
be dry, a good soaking of water twice a week 
and a mulch over the roots of half-rotten 


when, after a good manv years of decay, it died. 
It grew into a close bush, 4 feet 10 inches high, 
and 6 feet 6 inches through the centre. I 
wonder that so unhealthy-looking a plant lived 
so long as this one did. It grew on a damp, 
stiff soil, in a wood, but being close to a 
carriage-drive, was always kept clear of other 
trees, and had the benefit of light and air. 
Height about 500 feet above the sea.—R. D., 
Midlothian , N B. 

Rhododendrons (./. A. M.) — Your best 
plan will be to apply to some of the specialists 
in Rhododendrons, who will be much the best 
judges of the varieties to flower simultaneously, 
also colours and hardiness, provided you state 
the district you require them for. If you plant 
sufficiently thick there should not be much of 
the bed surface exposed, but such things as 
Andromedas, any of the hardy Heaths, Gaul- 
theria Shallon, Gentians acaulis, London Pride, 
several of the Mossy Saxifrages, would all make 
a good carpet for the surface for the present. 
You would also find it a capital place for group- 



A Rhododendron walk. 


their places be taken bv the common stock, of 
wliich we have already far too much. Hitherto 
it has been very difficult to get layered plants ; 
but if the public would let nurserymen know 
their wishes, layers would be forthcoming. 

Rhododendrons are of free growth in almost 
any soil except that in which there is lime. In 
many loamy gardens free from lime the plants 
do perfectly well, although they are perhaps 
never so much at home as on a sandy peat. 
Given a peaty soil, the difficulty is to prevent 
their growing so quickly as to smother each 
other. They are often too closely planted, 
and after a few years of rapid growth 
such plantations cannot show their beauty. 
It would be much better to plant all the 
choice kinds rather thinly. Where from 
previous thick planting the bushes are too 
(dose together, thin them promptly and severely, 
leaving the choicer kinds and the finest-formed 
bushes. In this way we get light and shade 
among the plants instead of allowing them to 
form one flat level head. The plan of placing Lilies 
among Rhododendrons and like shrubs tends to 
keep them more open and delightful in every 
way, their forms as well as flowers being better 
shown. 

Digitized by QoOQl0 


manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in thickness, will 
maintain them in health. The Rhododendron 
walk shown in our illustration to (lay is about 
90 yards long and shows a wealth of bloom, 
which is generally at its best in alternate years. 

Rhododendrons grouped for effect of colour. 
Red : James Marshall Brooks, John Waterer, 
Atro-sanguineum, Alexander Adie, Baron 
Schrreder. Rose and rosy-pink : Mrs. Penn, 
Ingrami, Cynthia, Bianchi, Fair Rosamond. 
White: Mrs. John Clutton, Minnie, Pietum, 
Fair Helen, Mme. Carvalho. Rhododendrons 
of a salmon red colour are best kept separate 
from others ; of these, good flowered are : Lady 
Eleanor Cathcart and Mrs. R. S. Hoi ford. 
Purple kinds must be kept away from red kinds, 
but group well with any white kinds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abies Olanbrasilliana.— In last week’s 
Gardening there is a note upon this rather un¬ 
common plant, to which I add one or two lines. 
The plant, as remarked by Mr. Crook, is not 
often met with ; in fact, except as aouriosity, it 
iB not worth growing. I have had one for the 
last sixty years and upwards, until last year, 


ing Lilies when planting the Rhododendrons, 
while the margin could be planted with Hepa- 
ticas and Christmas Roses. A good annual 
carpet could be found in Mignonette, Helio¬ 
tropes pegged down, Ageratum, or Phlox 
Drummondi. If you felt so disposed you could 
plant Tulips to make a display before the 
shrubs, and the beds in this case would be best 
carpeted with some of the Mossy Saxifrages. 

Yellow-flowered Currant [F. c. IF.). 
In reference to your Kibes aureum you seem to 
have been badly treated by the nurseryman, who 
sent you a poor, thin plant in place of a stout, 
branching one. It would have been much best 
to have returned it at once. By keeping it you 
condoned the wrong doing of the trader. But 
now that it is established, your best course for 
the purpose of converting this single-stemmed 
plant into a bush will be to cut it down to 
within 12 inches of the ground. Unless you cut 
it so low you will never form a good bush. No 
doubt next year, if the hard cutting be done 
early in March, you will find three or four 
strong shoots thrown up, and if the following 
year you shorten these back again somewhat, 
your bush will then be perfectly formed. With 
respect to pruning Clematis Jackmani, it is best 
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left alone till February. Generally, dormant 
buds break early, and the moment it is seen 
that the upper buds are making growth, then 
cut back fairly hard, and dormant buds lower 
down will then break and cause the plant to 
furnish itself low down. Such hard cutting 
needs to be done yearly. Quiok-lime operates 
to the destruction of insect life very temporarily, 
as after exposure its caustic properties soon 
escape. The best plan is to apply it just as it 
is, when fresh slacked, in the evening, or juBt 
after a shower when slugs and other pests are 
active. It is of little use to apply it at other 
times. It will do bulb or other leafage no 
harm. 

Barked Elm-tree. —I observe a corres¬ 
pondent asks whether a barked Elm-tree—a 
large one—will die because of the injury thus 
caused by horseB. The result is entirely depen¬ 
dent on whether the bark has been eaten off 
from the stem absolutely or whether a portion 
of it remains. If the tree-stem has been dis- 
barked all round, even but for a few inches 
wide, the tree will assuredly die. If, on the 
other hand, the bark remains connected by a 
width of but 9 inches to 12 inches, the tree will 
continue to live, although not at all healthily. 
Coating the stem over with some compound is 
useless, as the passage of sap from the upper 
bark or combined layer to the lower, and vice 
rerad, is absolutely impossible. I have seen 
numerous instances where Willows, Elms, and 
other trees have had the bark eaten off all 
round the stems, and they have never recovered. 


omits the spring-flowering C. montana, one of 
the most ornamental of the whole race, admir¬ 
able alike for clothing walls, fences, and 
pergolas, and for garlanding evergreens or old 
ruined trees with a veil of ivory-white, starry 
blossoms. Other good species are the yellow- 
flowered C. gravooienB, a rapid grower, whose 
feathery seed-clusters are as decorative in the 
autumn as those of the well-known Traveller’s 
Joy (C. vitalba) of our hedgerows, and C. 
balearica or calvcina, which, in the south-west, 
produces its white, purple-spotted blooms as 
early as February, and quickly covers a large 
space, clambering over evergreens and reaching 
the eaves of a house in a couple of years or so. 
The best of half-hardy flowering, climbers is, 
however, without doubt Solanum jasminoides, 
whose attractive qualities are widely recognised 
in the south-west, where it is largely grown by 
rich and poor alike. Its white flower-clusters 
are extremely beautiful, and were these borne 
merely for the space of a month or six weeks, 
would entitle the plant to a foremost place 
amongst climbers. As a matter of faot, this 
Solanum enjoys the most extended blooming 
period of any flowering climber, commencing to 
expaud its bloomB towards the end of April and 
early days of May, flowering in ever-increasing 
profusion through the summer months, and 
reaching the zenith of its display in September, 
when it forms a veritable oascade of snowy 
blossom, while it often retains a portion of its 
flowers until Christmas, or later in open 
seasons. 



Akebia quinata. 


Persons owning meadows where there are trees 
growing in them unprotected from horses 
should make stamped agreements with their 
tenants, rigidly excluding horses, or, failing 
suoh, they should wind stout mesh wire, 5 feet 
in height, round the stems, or take some other 
means to protect the bark. Once horses begin 
to gnaw tree-stems there seems to be something 
in the bark they like, and they will leave Grass 
to greedily devour the bark. One horse left 
without control may soon destroy a hundred 
pounds’ worth of timber.—A. D. 


HARDY AND HALF-HARDY CLIMBERS. 
“ LfcA hurst’s ” interesting article on the above 
subject (p. 362) draws attention to the value of 
climbing plants for covering our walls and 
fences. The Roses mentioned are all good 
climbers, though the colour of Crimson Ram¬ 
bler, as “ Leahurst ” is constrained to admit, 
is bad. This Rose should never be associated 
with true crimsons or scarlets, for the colour 
effect produced by such combination will be 
insufferable to the artistic eye. Where used it 
should be planted in masses for distant effect, 
when it affords a breadth of strong colour that 
contrasts vividly with a green o&ckground. 
Carmine Pillar is a beautiful single climbing 
Rose, with flowers of a true crimson-scarlet 
tint that entirely lacks the unpleasant magenta 
tinge present in Crimson Rambler. Reine Olga 
de Wurtemburg is another fine climber 
extremely rapid in growth, often making shoots 
12 feet and more in length, and bearing large, 
semi-double flowers of a rich crimson. In 
alluding to the Clematis family, “ Leahurst ” 
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The Lapageria succeeds admirably on a north 
wall in the open in south Devon and Cornwall, 
and long trails of waxy-petalled, tubular blos¬ 
soms, white and red, may often be cut as late as 
November. The white-flowered Physianthus 
albens also grows freely in some localities, 
spreading over a wall or sheltered cliff-face with 
great rapidity, and often bearing numerous 
great, corrugated seed-pods in tne autumn. 
SStauntonia latifolia, although bearing somewhat 
inconspicuous flowers amongst its leathery 
leaves, is valuable on account of the exquisite 
fragrance emitted by its clustering blooms in 
the early spring. One house that I know is 
covered to tne roof with this Stauntonia, and in 
its flowering season the perfume from its blos¬ 
soms fills the surrounding air with sweet odour. 
In the autumn the long, eausage-shaped seed- 
pods, dull crimson in hue, are freely produced. 
Tacsonia mollissima, a native of Quito, is hardy 
in southern Cornwall, where it makes rampant 
growth and bears countless long-tubed, pink 
flowers. The newly - introduced Polygonum 
baldschuanicum is quite hardy and a plant of 
great decorative merit, making rapid growth 
and being admirably adapted for covering 
rough trellis-work, which it clothes with abun¬ 
dant leafage that for many weeks is shrouded in 
a wealth of delicate, milk-white flower-dusters. 
Akebia quinata is a perennial, flowering 
olimber, bearing sweetly-scented flowers of 
maroon hue ; it is hardy in the south-west. 

In specially sheltered sites in that favoured 
locality, three beautiful flowering climbers may 
be grown on warm, southern walls. The first 
of these is the pale blue Plumbago capensis. A 


plant of this, growing at the foot of a towering 
oliff by which it is protected on the north ana 
east, has passed through the last four winters 
unharmed without any artificial sheltering and 
is now a sheet of soft blue. The second is 
Mandevilla suaveolens, from Buenos Ayres, a 
handsome greenhouse climber bearing large 
white blossoms, deliciously perfumed, in great 
profusion. In a few spots this grows and 
flowers well in the open. The third is the Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium, which in the south-west is 
largely used as a wall-climber, as may be seen 
from several illustrations that have appeared in 
the pages of Gardening Illustrated during 
the past year or so. It usually proves suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to withstand the effects of any 
but an exceptionally severe winter, and some¬ 
times attains a height of over 20 feet. Tho 
best variety for use as a wall-climber is Mme. 
Crousse, whose pale, shell-pink blossoms are 
most effective when spreading a mantle of 
tender colour over an expanse of walk 
The Flame Nasturtium (Tropceolum speoio* 
sum) is without a rival in the brilliance of its 
vermilion flower-trails. This, however, is semi 
to better advantage in the north than in the 
south of E ngland It is specially adapted for 
draping Yews and other dark-leaved evergreens 
with its vivid flowers. Abutilon vexillarium, 
although not a climber, may have its main 

C wth trained to a wall when its arching, 
rer-laden shoots bend outwards gracefully, 
studded along their length with their crimson 
and yellow blooms, which are borne in quantity 
throughout the whole summer and autumn and 
well into the winter months. Like the grand 
A. vitifolium it is only half-hardy. Rbodo- 
chiton volubile is a handsome annual climber 
bearing crimson flowers. Raised in heat and 
planted out in May it is effective when asso¬ 
ciated with other onmbers on pergola or trellis. 

This note is far from exhausting the list of 
charming, half-hardy, flowering climbers and 
other plants that may be utilised for beautify¬ 
ing wall and trellis in the warmer districts of 
our islands, but sufficient have been noted to 
give an idea of the soope afforded by this branch 
of gardening in the south-west. 3. W. F. 
South Devon. 


Rhododendrons in flower. — The 

different Javanese Rhododendrons are just now 
blooming freely ; indeed, where a collection of 
them is grown, flowers more or leas in number 
can be found nearly all the year round. This 
class of Rhododendrons is totally unlike any 
others, as they grow at all seasons, and as soon 
as a young shoot has reached its limit, a flower- 
bud is formed which soon develops and bears a 
cluster of blossoms. The reason of so many 
flowers being produced just now is that growut 
is more active in the spring and early summer 
than at any other time, and the shoots then 
made are just now bearing their blossoms or 
rapidly approaching that stage. Then, after 
the present crop of bloom, the autumn growth 
which will flower in the spring is developed. 
At the same time, though the greater number 
of new shoots is produced during these two 
periods, fresh growth is continually taking 
place; in fact, this class of Rhododendrons 
may be described as almost perpetual growing 
and perpetual flowering. They are certainly 
very beautiful subjects for the greenhouse at 
this season, though during the winter they need 
a structure kept at a somewhat higher tempera¬ 
ture than an ordinary greenhouse. So free- 
flowering are some of the varieties that it will 
be found absolutely necessary to remove the 
bloom-buds for a time to induce the plant to 
make more vigorous growth. 

Abutilon# planted out.— Many gar¬ 
deners grow a good batch of Abutilons in pots 
from cuttings every year, and most serviceable 
they are, but they are not utilised as often as 
they might be for clothing pillars and hiding 
unsightly walls in conservatories. If plants 
with one or more leading stems are trained up 
walls, they will, if cut baok annually, break 
into dense heads and hang gracefully down, 
forming objects of considerable beauty and 
proving useful for cutting. Abutilons need a 
loamy compost of average richness, well drained 
and porous, and will stand frequent and liberal 
applications of liquid-manure while making 
their growth. 
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V SHADED DAMP GREENHOUSE AND 
WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH IT. 
t may perhaps be of some interest to your 
eaders to hear an amateur’s experience on the 

.bove subject. The house is a detached lean- 
o—if the expression may be allowed. The roof 
s a steep slope facing due north, and the back 
s glass, but heavily shaded by shrubs and trees 
n the next garden. The house is, moreover, 
:ery high compared with its floor area. The 
ionsequenee of all this is that it is dark and 
lamp, since hardly any direct sunlight getB in, 
except just in midsummer when the sun is high 
it noon. 

The heating apparatus, consisting of hot- 
vater pipes round three sides, gives a tcmpera- 
ure of 50 degs. usually in winter, but during 
evere frosts it sometimes falls to 40 degs. With 
he above equipment the writer for some 
ime endeavoured to flower the usual list of 
slants beloved by amateurs with—as might be 
ixpected — very indifferent success. The 
fuchsias grew long jointed and drawn in a vain 
mdeavour to reach that far oflf roof where a few 
lours of sunshine might be had. Roses, of 
course, were a failure, and the only things to 
thrive were Ferns, which grew most luxuriantly, 
ind fibrous-rooted Begonias, which flowered 
freely in the summer time. Altogether the 
state of affairs was very far from satisfactory to 
i lover of flowers. 

Reading one day a book from the library 
jntitled “About Orchids,” it occurred to me 
that the conditions stated to lie favourable to the 
tultivation of “cool” Orchids might be very 
easily obtained in the above described house. 
Further study of the subject was followed by 
experiment, and after some failures success was 
gained. The despised, damp, shady greenhouse 
became the home of Odontoglossoms, Oncidiums, 
M asdevallias, and other Orchids, all, of course, 
belonging to the “cool” section, which were 
piostly bought very cheaply. The result is, that 
instead of a hopeless struggle to get flowers 
during the summer, there is a good supply of 
lovely blossoms from December to March when 
other flowers are scarce, and during the hot, dry 
summer weather, when flowers are plentiful out- 
of-doors, the greenhouse is fresh and green and 
«ool with Ferns, besides the Orchids. I have 
not in this paper gone into any details regarding 
the culture Vf my favourites, but if the Editor 
<ares for another paper, I would be pleased to 
help others to gam some of the pleasure which 
I have had ficm the culture of cool Orchids. 
Suffice it t> say that there are no special 
difficulties in the way. The application of a 
iew broad principles and the use of some common 
sense will, with a little experience, solve all the 
difficulties there are. W. W. S. 

[Many thanks. Your notes as to cultivation 
of your cool Orchids will be welcome.—En j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Malmaison Carnations (S. F. W. )*— 

If the sample you send is an average of what 



Abutllon vexillarium. (See page 458.) 


3£r plants are like, or even if it were one of 
l| hvor8t affected, we should advise you to at. 
commit the entire lot to thesis. We havoj 

7 9!en Ng 




What you term “blight”* is in reality mealy¬ 
bug, one of the worst of all the insect enemies to 
plant life. As you say the Carnations were 
from layers last year, it is obvious that the other 
occupants of the greenhouse are infested. It is 
doubtful whether you could successfully clean 
the plants without greatly injuring them. If it 
is possible, and provided there are no perma- 


St&untonia latifolia. (See page 458.) 


nently planted-out subjects, we strongly advise I 

clearing out the plants and thoroughly sulphuring 
the house, first closing up every crevice and 
crack. Place a few hot coals in a large flower¬ 
pot, quickly cover with common sulphur, and 
leave the house. Two such pots will be ample ' 
for any greenhouse up to 35 feet long. If the 
house is not well filled with a dense blue cloud 
repeat the dose, which in any case will be cheap 
and effectual. When you have cleared away the 
dead rubbish and leaves, syringe the plants 
with strong carbolic soft-soap, to which a wine- 
glassful of paraffin has been added to every 
3 gallons of soft water. Four ounces of the soap 
should be sufficient, and badly affected plants 
may be plunged in the solution provided it be 
well stirred meanwhile. 

Pelargonium West Brighton Gem. 

—Even in wet, sunless seasons West Brighton 
Gem retains its sturdy habit instead of becoming 
a mass of sappy growth, as is the case with 
some other varieties. It is free blooming from 
the time it is planted out till late in the autumn, 
even when the weather is not altogether favour¬ 
able. For making masses of brignt scarlet no 
Pelargonium is better than West Brighton Gem. 
This variety is invaluable for providing cut 
bloom through the winter as well as for planting 
out in the summer, and in a stock comprising 
several thousands of rooted cuttings there are 
always scarlet blooms to be had through the 
dullest part of the winter. Grown entirely for 
the embellishment of greenhouse or conserva 
tory, or for the furnishing of window-boxes and 
Muses, there are few varieties of Pelargonium so 
useful as West Brighton Gem. 

Salvia eplendens grandifiora. — 
Among the good plants that display themselves 
to advantage in early autumn is this modern 
improvement on Salvia splendens. The bril¬ 
liant colour, the large blossoms, and the well- 
furnished extended spike are all points of im¬ 
portance in this excellent plant. By succes 
sional propagation it is possible to get a display 
for a very lengthened period ; then with pinch¬ 
ing and stopping far on into the season a good 
batch of plants can be retarded till quite late 
autumn for mixing with Chrysanthemums and 
other plants indoors. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the cuttings must be 
secured when quite young ; if at all hard, there 
is a possibility of their going early to flower 
without being half developed. In these circum¬ 
stances, a few plants put out in a reserve plot 
and cut hard back will yield the requisite 
shoots, or the same plants may be kept in pots 
for the same purpose. It is a good plan, instead 
of keeping the old plants through the winter, 
to root a goodly batch of cuttings each autumn 
in a manure frame, and propagate from these 
again in spring. The old plants, however, 
make a fine array of colour in open beds, and 
where the latter are large, some may be retained 
this purpose. 


OERTBANTBBMUUB, 

OCTOBER-FLOWERING CHRYSAN 

THEMUM8. 

The October-flowering Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums embrace many of the very best sorts, and 
fill the gap between the earliest sorts and those 
which flower in Nbvember. 
Ambroise Thomas is one of 
file earliest of the October 
flowering kinds, and either 
outdoors or for pots is very 
useful. The colour is red 
dish-chestnut, with golden 
reverse. Another sort, with 
somewhat loose habit, is 
Albert Chausson, flowers 
orange-red, tipped yellow. 
As a pot plant this is 
useful, and it also comes 
good in the open. It com 
mences to blossom in the 
early days of October, and 
remains in good condition 
for some time. One of the 
prettiest sorts of recent in 
treduction is Mrs. George 
Hill. Right through October 
this variety remains in good 
condition, flowering on ter¬ 
minal - buds, which bring 
the height of the plant to 
from ‘2h feet to 3 feet. 
The colour of the blossoms is a lovely soft prim¬ 
rose, deepening in the centre. Mme. La Com 
tesse Foucher de Cariel is now one of the oldesl. 
and still remains one of the best. It is typical 
in its beautiful branching habit of growth, 
bearing innumerable pretty little orange-coloured 
blossoms from the middle of October onwards. 
It is best left to develop its growth and buds in 
a natural manner. No October-flowering varie 
ties would be complete without a few plants of 
Notaire Groz, without doubt one of the most 
pleasing sorts for the back of a large border, 
where its lovely mauve-pink blossoms are always 
attractive. As a pot plant, too, it is useful. 
0. J. Quintus, for pots, has long been recognised 
as one of more than ordinary merit, its free- 
flowering, combined with the pleasing rose-pink 
blossoms, placing it in the front rank of mid- 
October sorts. The blossoms develop all the 
way up the stem. A recent white sport from 


Physianthus alben*. (See page 458.) 

the last-named, and known as White Quintus, is 
a distinct acquisition. Ryecroft Glory has long 
been regarded as one of the best October-flower¬ 
ing varieties, and for some \ T ears now 
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haa been largely grown for market. The 
colour is best described as orange-yellow. 
Nellie Brown is n lovely bright orange-bronze 
sport from the last-named, being quite distinct 
in point of colour, but in other particulars 
exactly similar. Those on the look-out for a 
neatly bright-coloured flower would do well to 
secure a few plants of Roi des Precoces. This 
is getting somewhat old, but it has in no way 
deteriorated. The colour is a bright reddish- 
crimson, the form of the flowers being very 
pretty, with twisted and slightly-droopiug 
florets. The habit is branching and sturdy, and 
the plant attains a height of something under 
II feet. It is a typical October-flowering kind. 
Vice-President Hardy is of a bright orange- 
crimson with yellow reverse, and the blossoms 
are developed on long footstalks. Throughout 
the whole of October this plant flowers freely. 
Some growers have stated this variety is syno¬ 
nymous with Albert Chausson, but their stocks 
must have got mixed, as at the time of their 
distribution, Borne eight or ten years ago, they 
were quite distinct in form and in colour too. 
Mrs. Wingfield deserves a place in this 
selection, the soft peach-pink colour of the 
blooms when freely grown deserving com¬ 
mendation. Its height rarely exceeds 2 feet. 
The pure white and free-flowering Gladys Roult 
should be largely grown in pots for October 
displays. Queen of the Earlies and Golden 
Queen of the Earlies—the former white, the 
latter a lovely yellow sport—are also excel¬ 
lent E. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Standard Roses.— It is somewhat strange 
that though the Tea Roses do so well here, 
H.P.’s and H.T.’s, such as La France, do not 
prove satisfactory in tho bush form, though 
nothing could be better than the same on stan¬ 
dards. Perhaps the soil is too light for bush 
H.P.’s—is it likely ? I have one standard Rose 
in the garden which I should like you to see, 
though I cannot say it is beautiful, and, after 
all, I daresay it is not exceptional, though I 
have never seen its like. It stands some 8 feet 
or 9 feet nigh, and the Brier is a little over 
7 inches in circumferenoe. I suppose it is some 
thirty years old, but is annually covered with 
blossom, and looks healthy. The bloom is much 
like that of Chas. Lawson. There are three 
others near, which run it close for size, so evi¬ 
dently the soil suits such. Is Marquise Litta 
a good Tea ? It seems difficult to get.— Nemo. 

Climbing Roses in Tomato-house.— I have a 
small Tomato-house in which 1 want to frrow Roses, so I 
have discarded the Tomatoes and planted in large tubs a 
Marichal Niel and a Climbing Devonlensis. In the house 
there is a sort of trough to hold water. Is it wise to keep 
water in it, as I notice it makes the windows vaporised ? 
Shall I need to use the stove for the Roses In frost V— 
Newcomer. 


[Marshal Niel and Climbing Devonians is 
will succeed very well in an unheated green¬ 
house provided you can just keep out the frost. 
If you are able to keep a night temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs., it would certainly be better 
for the Roses, for then they make new roots; 
but unless you can maintain this, with a rise of 
5 degs. to 10 degs. by day, you would be better 
without the stove, save in extreme cases when 
frosts are very Bevere. Five or six degs. of 
frost would not do any harm ; beyond this, the 
wood, even if dormant, is liable to injury. The 
trough or tank which is made to hold water 
should be kept filled when the plants start into 
growth ; bat during the winter this is not 
advisable. It is now too late to sow seeds of 
perennials, and you had better wait until the 
spring.] 

Rosa mlcrophylla, fruit of.— This flowered here 
very well this summer, but nearly all the hips (one of 
which I encloee) have been cast. Is there any way of pre¬ 
venting this? Are they, as Is asserted, fragrant and 
edible when ripe?—C. O. B. 


[This curious Rose, a native of the Himalaya 
Mountains and also of China, is not only novel 
as regards its fruit, but also on account of its 
numerous small leaflets : sometimes as many as 
fifteen range on the side of the petiole. As 
regards the fruit, you ask us if it is fragrant and 
edible. Fragrant it certainly is ; the specimen 
you sent us, when the box was opened, gave off 
the beautiful odour of Pine-Apple. We bad not 
noticed it to be so fragrant before, but, doubt¬ 
less, the gathering.and confining in a small box 
jacc^ntua^e^l thfcfra^rayce. ^Apj^jiheae piickly, 


Spanish Chestnut-like fruits being edible, we 
cannot say from our own knowledge, but if a 
nice conserve can be made from the fruit of 
Rosa rugosa, we see no reason why fruits of 
Rosa microphylla should not be equally service¬ 
able. Possibly one reason why tne plants cast 
their hips before they were ripo was owing to 
drought, although they would do this if not 
fully fertilised. Another year it would be a 
good plan to dust upon the anthers some pollen 
from another Rose, say a Tea-scented variety. 
You would then not only obtain fruit, but 
possibly a new hybrid. Already this species has 
given us a hybrid in Ma Surprise, a most 
vigorous kind, its only fault being a failure to 
expand properly. We saw some fine specimens 
of this hybrid quite lately in the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris.] 

Standard Roses.—I have a large old standard Rose, 
and want to pat five others in a row with it, 10 feet or 
12 feet apart. Please tell me what Roses will rapidly 
make big spreading heads and blossom well as standards ? 
I Am inclined to try (Moire de Dijon, Victor Hugo, lime. 
Hoste, A. Quinoisseau, and Viscountess Folkestone. I 
have had had luck with Margaret Dickson, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, I.* France, Mine. F. Jamain, and Mrs. J. lining as 
standards, and, as I succeed elsewhere admirably with 
some of these, I fancy that it may be that perhaps many 
sorts fail as standards. I want big, bushy heads, with 
plenty of big blossoms, sweet ones preferred, and do not 
care if they are old-fashioned varieties. What has become 
of the pretty pink Rose Bon Silene ? One never sees nor 
hears of it now. Can one buy it under another name 
Brick. 

[If you have failed with such varieties os 
Duke of Edinburgh, Margaret Dickson, Mrs. 
John Laing, etc., you certainly would with 
Victor Hugo, Augustine Guinoisseau, and 
Viscountess Folkestone. If the position is bad 
you should well prepare the soil before plant¬ 
ing, removing two or three barrowsful of the 
old soil and replacing with some new. Fork up 
the subsoil ana mix with some good loam about 
one-third of well-rotted manure, then plant 
carefully. Do not have old plants, but nice 
young thrifty stuff. As you desire extra large 
heads as quickly as possible, you would do well 
to plant Gloire de Dijon for one. Cut back 
hard the first year, then in succeeding years tie 
out the growths after pruning. This may be 
best done by drawing down the growth with 
a string attached to the stem. Other good 
kinds to make extra large heads are : Reine 
Marie Henriette, Aimel Vibert, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Charles Lawson, Chenedole, Blairi 
No. 1, Mme. Alfred Carriere. Jaune Desprez, 
Blanc double do Courbet, Mme. I. Pereire, 
Reve d’Or, Mme. Berard, GuBtave Regis, 
Coquette des Blanches, and Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison. The beautiful and fragrant old Rose, 
Bon Silene, is now to be found in catalogues 
under the name of Goubault.] 

Rose Armosa.— In its way there are 
few more beautiful autumnal Roses than this 
good old variety. Although grouped with the 
Bourbons, for all practical purposes it is a 
Bengal or Monthly Rose. There is not quite 
the continuous blossoming we get with the old 
Blush Monthly, for during August the plants 
are almost devoid of bloom. They, however, 
make up for it at this time of year, when every 
Rose is so much valued. With this Rose, as 
with many of the Teas, the continuity of blos- 
Boming may be assisted by cutting off the flowers 
with a fairly long stem as soon as the truss has 
developed. Some growths may even be cut 
back before they develop if the plant is bearing 
a profusion, as it should do. The colour of 
Armosa reminds one of the H.P. Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, or perhaps it would be nearer to say 
midway between this latter Rose and Mrs. John 
Laing. The form is very regular, and it is fairly 
double. Perhaps no Rose is more lovely when 
used for table decoration. I have more than 
once seen tables decorated solely with this 
variety secure the first prize even in a strong 
competition, especially when cut with nice long 
stems and lightly arranged. The variety is 
known on the Continent under the name of Her- 
mosa, and “Setina” is another name for it; 
but as the National Rose Society adopts the 
spelling “ Armosa,” I have thought it best to 
adhere to this.— Rosa. 


Now Ready. 6th Edition, doth. Is 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving full and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arranjement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 91., from The Publisher, 87, Southampton- 
itrett, Strand, London, W.C. 


VIOLETS. 

Cultural hints. 

When the Violets are lifted in the autumn, 
a frame or a warm, sheltered border should be 
prepared for their reception. The aspect should 
be south or south-west; for whilst it is qnite 
possible for Violets to get too much sun in the 
summer, it is impossible to give them too much 
in the winter. If the soil be naturally stiff, it 
will be improved by the admixture of a little 
rotten stable-manure and leaf-soil, with soot in 
moderation. Plant the Violets firmly, allowing 
from 12 inches to 14 inches from plant to plant 
for the single kinds, and from 9 inches to 
| 10 inches for the double sorts. The distance* 
will vary somewhat with the size of the clumps. 
Thoroughly water after planting, and keep then 
tolerably close, and shaded, if necessary, for & 
few days only. As soon as the roots begin to 
move freely, the full sun and air wul bo 
extremely beneficial. Never keep the frames 
close, and when the lights are on they should be 
raised either at the back or the sides, and on fine, 
dry days may be removed altogether. Tbe 
excessive rains will injure frame Violets far 
more than frost, and the lights are necessary to 
keep the soil from becoming sodden during the 
dulls days of winter. Stir up the soil occa¬ 
sionally, topdress now and then with a 
mixture of soot and fine soil, which will 
tend to keep things sweet, and when compelled 
to water, let it be done on a mild morning. , 
Remove all yellow and decaying leaves, 
and keep everything fresh and clean. In 
the ordinary course of things, cuttings will 
have been rooted in the autumn, having been 
taken from tho clumps before lifting. These 
will be in good order in April for planting oiu, 
but where this has been neglected, young plants 
should be purchased, A3 the old clumps are 
absolutely worthless. Plant these firmly in a 
cool position, and if fairly treated they will 
make good crowns for lifting again in the 
autumn. Cow-dung is tho best manure for 
Violets grown in light soils. Watering must 
not be neglected during the summer months. 
Runners should be removed, especially where 
fine blooms are indispensable ; and the plants 
must be kept free from red-spider and leaf 
diseases. For the red-spider, syringe with a 
solution of soft-soap, 2 oz. to a gallon of water, 
on the lower sides of the leaves. The best way 
to exterminate leaf diseases is to pick off and ‘ 
burn every leaf as soon as it is seen to be 
affected. If this be promptly done it is more 
than likely that the disease will quickly disap¬ 
pear. 

The best single Violets are: La France, 
Princess of Wales, Luxonne, Victoria, Com- 
tesse Edmund du Tertre, Kaiser Wilhelm II., 
Smith’s Seedling, Admiral Avellan, and White 
Czar. The best double Violets are : Mrs. J. «J. 
Astor, Marie Louise, Comte de Brazza, Lady 
Hume Campbell, De Parme, Coolcronin, Can- 
nell’s Blue and White, Carter’s Mazarine Blue, 
Blanche de Chevreuse, Belle de Chatenay, and 
King of Violets. J. C. House. 


HARDY PLANTS IN THE NORTH. 
Herbaceous plants are justly becoming more 4 
and more appreciated by people who live most of 
the year in the country, and at every season of 
the year it is possible to have either plant3 or 
shrubs in bloom. Beginning the winter with 
Chrysanthemums, which in a south or west 
exposure will flower satisfactorily even in Scot¬ 
land, >ve go on to Violets, Winter Aconites, 
Snowdrops, tall Hellebores, the lovely Witch 
Hazel, and yellow Jasminum nudiflorum. Then 
we come to Crocuses, Scillas, and the numerous 
and lovely varieties of Daffodils, which will 
flourish in any garden where they can get air 
and sunshine. With these there is no end of 
beautiful spring bulbs, such as Puschkinias, 
Chionodoxas, etc., too numerous to specify, 
also other plants, such as Amebia echioides, 
Adonis vern&lis, Anemone apennina, A. Robin - 
soniana, etc., which make the garden in spring 
more interesting than at any other time of the 
year. The most attractive way to arrange a 
garden is to mix the smaller-growing flowering 
shrubs with herbaceous plants, and -ti 
make the edgeB of the borders of no pa.rt,iH 
cular shape—certainly not straight Line a 
The small plants can be set out amonga! 
rocks or stones. Gentians, creeping Phloxeq 
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Veronicas, Lifchospermum prostratum, Saxi¬ 
frages, and Ferns are suitable for this. Tall 
Sunflowers, Rudbeckias, Delphiniums, Holly¬ 
hocks, and Liliee mix in well with the taller 
things, medium-sized plants coming between, 
unevenly planted and always in large clumps, or 
several small plants put in a clump, as nothing 
is effective in small sj>ecimena. Lilium auratum 
and other tall Lilies look best planted amongst 
Azaleas and Pteonies, and a very good effect can 
be obtained by a large clump ofTritomas at a 
distance through an opening in the shrubbery. 
Lilium teetaceum is lovely against a green hedge 
of any kind, and given a north or east aspect 
and cool soil, the lovely Tropseoium speciosum 
will climb over any hedge or wire-netting round 
which it can twine its dainty shoots. 

Of course, different places suit different 
things, but every place will grow some plants, 
and the thing to guard against is that the 
strong and coarse-growing plants do not over¬ 
run the more delicate specimens. 

Julia H. M. Stewart. 

Bargaly, Palmire , N.B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Spring flowers.—I have several beds now gay with 
annuals—Asters, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, Phlox Drummondi, 
etc. I am anxious to get some flowers to put in after 
these are done that will stand the winter and bloom early 
in the spring, so as to come out in time for annuals 
another year.—N orth Devon. 

[As you require the beds again next year for 
annuals, the only thing that will affbra a good 
flowering and finish by the time are Tulips, 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and such-like. 
These could be varied or even carpeted with 
Silene pendula compacts. Forget-me-not, Poly¬ 
anthus, Auriculas, Pansies, and the like, also 
Wallflowers. Much, however, depends on 
whether you wish to sow the seeds 
in the beds or transplant from boxes, the latter 
giving much greater time. You will also find 
it best to work up a supply of suitable plants for 
filling the beds another year.] 

Pere nnials from seed. —Would yoi please tell me 
the names of about 12 different sorts of perennials (mostly 
white) that can be raised from seed? I want them for 
market work. Please say when I have to sow seed for 
same?— New Beuixxer. 

[If you wish for plants easily obtained from 
seeds you had best grow plenty of Asters in 
conjunction with the perennials named. Those 
best obtained from seeds are so marked, the 
others you bad best obtain in plants as quickly 
as possible from any of the firms advertising 
their plants in our columns. The two white- 
flowered Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty, 
are of speoial value for cutting ; so, too, are the 
many beautiful single and double Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, and Carnations, which are also best 
secured as plants. Such things do not come 
true from seeds. Lilium candidum, Lathyrus 
latifolius albus (seed), Galega officinalis alba, 
Gaillardia grandiflora (seed), Achillea ptarmica 
plena, Achillea mongolica, Campanula persici- 
folia alba, C. p. alba pi., C. p. alba grandiflora, 
C. g rand is alba, Centaurea montana alba, C. m. 
rubra, Coreopsis grandiflora (seed), Rudbeckia 
Newmanni, Helen!urn pumilum, Aster Amellus, 
Papaver nudicaule album (seed), and Aquilegia 
chrysantha are also suitable.] 

Bulb beds (Windsor Fortk). —You have 
not stated what the “ other bulbs ” consist of, 
which is requisite before we can give a definite 
answer. This is the drawback to composite 
planting of bulbs and perennials, for obviously 
there must be a sacrifice when rearranging has 
to be done. This, however, does not frequently 
occur if the work is well done at first. If the 
beds contain Narcissi, and bulbs of various 
genera besides, the work would be best under¬ 
taken in two sections, removing the bulbs as the 
foliage of each ripened off, and the perennials in 
early autumn. With a knowledge of some 
of the more important of the bulbs a more 
definite answer could be given. Again, in cer¬ 
tain instances the bulbous plants are placed 
underneath the perennials, and in others beside 
the latter. When the last is in vogue the 
method above given is the beet, and by lifting 
the perennials now little sacrifice would ensue. 
The peat and stable-manure would do quite 
well to lighten the soil, but if of the peat-Mcss- 
litter kind it should be used discreetly, and not 
in dose proximity to root-fibres and bulbs. A 
quantity of sharp sand or grit and decayed 
leaves would assist .matters very mpch. As the 
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it matters very much. 

Co gle 


Roses you refer to are established, we see no 
reason why for a time they should not oontinue 
to flourish—at any rate, they are worth a trial. 

Romneya Ooulteri.— will anyone give some hints 
i to the treatment of Romneya Coulteri ? I have a very 
healthy, flourishing plant, two yean old, with thick 
growth over 5 feet high, but it has not flowered at all 
freely. How can I increase its flowering power for next 
year?—E. M. Hili.. 

[It is to be regretted you had not asked 
advice some months earlier, when we should 
have suggested planting in the open border. 
As you say nothing about your soil or the 
general environment of your garden, we give 
you the best treatment generally for this fine 
Californian plant. Can you give it a position 
where the morning sun will fall upon it, and 
where, shaded by a wall or the like, it may get 
shelter for the rest of the day ? If you have 
but one plant you had better take out a hole 
fully 2 feet deep and wide, and fill in with 
loam, leaf-soil—the latter half-decayed — in 
e^ual parts. A small addition of peat may be 
given, out it is not absolutely essential. Plenty 
of sharp sand, a little old mortar rubbish, ana 
about one-sixth of the whole of very old manure 
qhould also be added. Mix all together. Had 
you planted it out in May last, and attended to 
the watering till the plant had a good start in 
its fresh quarters, the prospects for. another 
year would have been better. The plant re¬ 
joices in a deep bed of rich soil and plenty of 
moisture during growth, with good drainage. 
The growth should rise into full sunlight, but 
the ground should be protected from strong 
sun. If your plant is now in the open ground 
you had best not disturb it till the beginning of 
March, protecting it with a bed of litter during 
winter.] 

Autumn-gown annuals (M. L .).—We 
are unable to extend the list of these plants 
beyond that given recently by several of our 
correspondents who have kindly added to what 
had previously been given by ourselves. A 
more reliable way with a large number of kinds 
would be to eow in pots after the end of the year 
and start on a shelf in a cool greenhouse, trans¬ 


planting them subsequently. In this way 
large variety may be treated. The only way to 
extend the flowering of Nemophila and Phacelia 
is to sow successional batches of seeds in various 
positions, selecting a more sheltered place 
generally for the later sowings, so that sun does 
not early in the day reach the plants. It must 
not be overlooked that it is the nature of theso 
annuals to flower early, and anything to the 
contrary is so much a revolution that we must 
expect failures if we go off the track. It is not 
only the flowering, but this and the perfecting 
of seeds that render these annuals. Many seeds 
sown now in the open would in all probability 
remain dormant or possibly perish. 

Plants and shrubs for lawn, etc. 

( Unconventional ).—Our correspondent has but 
little idea of the task he has set us, or the 
amount of time necessary to properly follow 
his views or suggest others. There is nothing 
impracticable in forming such a screen on the 
corner of the lawn, and the plants you name are 
useful. Naturally the standard trees would 
leave much bareness of stem, and it would 
require some knowledge of what height could be 
permitted before we could deal with the under¬ 
growth. You do not say what Euonymuses, 
whether green or variegated, you intend employ¬ 
ing, and if this is in part the “screen” you 
wish for, we think the 2 feet or so in height 
rather inadequate. Of the Roses that are best 
for covering such a spot we should include 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Marie Henrietta, 
Crimson Rambler, Aim& Vibert, etc. Some of 
the single kinds are equally good and very free 
flowering. Any nurseryman would gladly give 
you a list of the more suitable sorts. The 
Mountain Ash at gate would do much better 
than the Lilacs, which require years to get high 
enough to meet over the gateway, while the 
other subject may do so in a short time. You 
do not say what Roses you suggest planting on 
east side of lawn, but from the remark as to the 
great Lapse of time without bloom we presume 
you refer to the dwarf H.P.’s. A much longer 
season of bloom would result from planting an 
assortment of Tea and Hybrid Teas, in con¬ 
junction with a good selection of Daffodils for 
spring, and some Lilies for late summer and 
autumn. You may also plant your Roses suffi¬ 
ciently close that you would require but little 


else save a few Lilies here and there and a 
carpeting of some green plant or a self-coloured 
Tufted Pansy. If, on the other hand, you 
prefer the Roses -of the H.P. group, and these 
m masses of one kind, then, as you say, there 
will be a considerable gap open, and this will 
require some tact and judgment to deal with 
satisfactorily. In any case, if you decide upon 
a mixed arrangement, bulbous things would be 
best with Roses rather than herbaceous plants, 
for these would crowd the Roses probably. 
Most of the bulbs should be in their places this 
month if possible, though large numbers are 
planted much later. 

Clematises (E. P. s.).— You may plant 
these at once with every chance of success. We 
presume you possess opportunities for planting 
out, and if so you should on each side of the 
window, and not too near the house wall, dig out 
a hole 2 feet deep, discarding the soil taken out 
in favour of good, sound garden soil or loam, if 
at hand, mixed with leaf-soil and rotten manure, 
say one-fourth of each, adding old mortar or 
very sharp sand or road-grit freely. Mix all 
well together and fill in the hole again. If your 
soil is wet or heavy clay, use more grit and leaf- 
mould, and put in as drainage 4 inches or so of 
clinkers. This will not be necessary unless a 
water-logged condition obtains in winter. In 
planting you must exercise some care, for the 
union of stock and scion is sa fragile that the 
plant is frequently broken off. Bury the union 
not more than 2 inches deep. At this season 
it will matter less if breakage of the ball of earth 
follows, but, in any case, make your plant quite 
firm. The following are good : Fairy Queen, 
white ; Miss Bateman, very large, white ; Jack¬ 
man’s Snow White ; Lady Ixmdesborough, 
mauve and silvery-grey ; Othello, dark velvet 
purple ; Earl Beoconsfield, purple, a grand 
flower ; James Bateman, pale lavender ; Jack- 
mani, violet-purple ; Lord Londesborough, rich 
mauve, striped maroon ; Lucie Lemoine, double 
white ; and Enchantress, double white, flushed 
with rose. 

Tufted Pansies—planting divided 
plants —In many cases it is impossible to find 
time and space lor raising a batch of these 
plants from cuttiogs, and, in some cases, too, 
there is but little inclination to take the neoes- 
sary trouble. To such there is a way out of the 
difficulty, and, although the ultimate result 
cannot be regarded as the most successful, yet 
there is much to recommend it. Old plants 
should be lifted and the soil shaken from the 
roots. Assuming that the old elongated growths 
were cut back a short time since, these old 
plants should now have numerous short-jointed, 
tufted growths, and, if pains be taken, the 
plants may be divided up into numerous pieces, 
each piece having a nice lot of roots, in this 
form making useful pieces for planting at once 
in their flowering quarters. Preference should 
be given to plants having the tufted habit of 
growth, provided they also possess that free 
flowering character which makes these hardy 
flowers so highly valued. It is important when 
planting out to have the soil nice and friable, 
and if some good rotten manure was added when 
the ground was deeply dug so much the better. 
At least 9 inches between the plants and rows 
should be allowed. Plant firmly ; this being of 
more importance with divided plants than with 
those raised from cuttings. Planting may be 
carried on during the whole of October and even 
later, when the weather is mild. And though 
during the winter season the plants may look 
far from satisfactory, it is astonishing how 
quickly new growths start in the spring. This 
method of culture meets the needs of the busy 
man, who possibly may not find time to make 
up cutting-beds, etc., and other work incidental 
to raising a batch of plants in this way.— 
D. B. Crank. 

Old-fashioned flowers (Hilda).— You 
have omitted to give the length of your border, 
so that we are handicapped in recommending 
the right sort of thing. We take it as being of 
some length when you say it is 4 feet wide, and 
suggest accordingly. Of taller things you should 
secure a selection of Delphiniums, Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum uliginoeum, 
Tritoma Uvaria, Hollyhocks, and white and rtd 
perennial Peas for the background, a ad in froLt 
of these herbaceous Pluoxes, Rudbeckias, 
Liliums, dwarf Miohaelmas Daisies, Hemero- 
callis, Pteonies, Montbretias, single and double 
Original from 
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Pyrethrums, Hyacinthus candicans, Aquilegia 
cnrysantha, etc. In front, again, such things as 
Carnations and Cloves, Stenactis speciosa, Heu- 
chera sanguinea, Inula glandulosa, Helen?um 
pumilum, Lenten Roses, also Christmas Roses 
and Hepaticas, in a shady and cool place, Aqui- 
legias. Then, of quite dwarf things near the 
front, you could plant alpine Phloxes in reveral 
kinds, Aubrietias in variety, Pinks, Thrift, 
Aster alpinus and albus, Arnebia echioides, 
Adonis vermlis, Iris pumila, Campanulas, 
dwarf sorts, etc. We can hardly give any 
opinion as to the appearance of the perennial 
border against that of the annuals, as we have 
no idea what you wish to plant in the latter, 
and so much will depend on the arrangement of 
the former. Frequently much is lost in this 
way by the arrangement being altogether out of 
keeping with its surr .undings, and to get a 
border of old-fashioned flowers well arranged 
you require the services of an adviser on the 
spot, or, at least, you should plant to a plan of 
some kind. See also reply to “ Flowers/’ 


BIRDS. 

Parrot casting: its feathers (A Con - 

Htant Reader J. —This trouble may arise from the 
bird being kept in an over-heated room, or 
from general debility, although newly-imported 
foreign birds often suffer from loss of feathers 
until they become acclimatised, when they 
adapt themselves to our seasons, and moult at 
the same time as our native birds. You might 
give your Parrot a little powdered sulphur in 
its soft food—a small pinch daily—or put eight 
or ten drops of “ Parrish’s Chemical Food ” into 
each ounce of its drinking water, or the same 
quantity may be given twice a day on a lump of 
sugar. This preparation is very beneficial in 
cases of this kind, as the phosphates it contains 
impart strength to the system and supply the 
material necessary for the elaboration of new 
feathers. Some Parrots acquire the objection¬ 
able habit of plucking out their own feathers, to 
cure which is a most difficult matter. Do not 
let your bird have animal food in any form, but 
give it plenty of green food and ripe fruit, 
while boiled Maize, Hemp-seed, Buckwheat, 
Canary-seed, Oats, and Dari may be given in 
turn.—S. S. G. 

Canary ailing (Eve ).—From the descrip¬ 
tion you give, your bird is evidently suffering 
from a severe attack of bronchitis, and we can 
hold out but very little hope of your being able 
to render it any relief, for when once affected 
in this way cage-birdB rarely recover, even under 
the most careful treatment, but gradually 
waste away and die without experiencing any 
mitigation of their symptoms. It is mistaken 
kindness to keep a bird in a room where a fire 
is always burning, as hot, dry air tends more 
than anything else to cause an irritation of the 
bronchial tubes. Some fanciers recommend a 
decoction of Dandelion as likely to afford relief 
in cases of this kind, also that Lettuce seed 
and a liberal supply of Watercress should be 
given.—S. 8. G. 
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Voting Bees oast out of hive ( W. C.). 

—You appear to have been very successful in 
building up a strong hive from your driven 
Bees. It is quite usual for the syrup to be dis¬ 
carded upon a fall in the temperature, and 
nothing can be done to induce the Bees to store 
syrup in the hive when the outside temperature 
is low. You need not, however, be troubled in 
this respect, as from your account there appear 
to be ample stores within the hive to carry the 
Bees well into the spring ; still, if you wish to 
supply them with more food you must give it 
in the form of candy, a cake of which should be 
placed upon the tops of the frames, under the 
quilts. There is very little doubt that the Bees 
caBt out of the hive are young drones. On the 
cessation of the incoming of supplies at the end 
of the Bummer food is withheld from the drones, 
both old and young, and they are cast out to 
perish, and your worker Bees were only follow¬ 
ing their natural instincts in destroying the 
idle inmates of the hive as soon as the syrup 
oould no longer be taken. The candy for use 
in autumn is made by adding to 6 lb. of white 
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cane sugar one pint of water and a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. This is put into an 
enamelled saucepan, and on being placed upon 
a clear fire stirred to dissolve the sugar, which 
must be all melted before it begins to boil. 
The boiling is then continued, without stirring, 
till the mass attains its proper ooDBistenoe, 
which is ascertained by dropping a little on a 
plate. If it sets tolerably hard upon becoming 
cool and is somewhat sticky it is sufficiently 
done. On being taken off the fire it is set to 
cool, and when lukewarm stirred with a stick 
until it becomes white and begins to set. It is 
then poured into saucers in which white paper 
has been placed, when in half-an-hour it is ready 
for use, and is put upon the tops of the frames, 
paper upwards, to prevent the quilt sticking to 
it. The candy may also be poured into frames, 
and inserted in the body of the hive next the 
cluster of Bees. You should now pack your 
hive for wintering, and disturb the Bees as 
little as possible till the return of spring.— 
S. 8. G. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of goldfish (P. J. T.y— 
Vermicelli is the best food for goldfish. It 
should be finely crushed, and thrown sparingly 
into the water, taking care not to supply more 
than will be consumed at once, that none may 
accumulate at the bottom of the tank. The fish 
when *' on the feed ” will take the vermicelli as 
it slowly sinks, and will soon learn to take it 
eagerly. A little raw lean meat shredded fine is 
also good for them, and small garden or water 
worms may be given from time to time. All 
goldfiah tanks should contain a number of water 
snails, as they not only keep the water sweet by 
consuming decaj-ed vegetable matter and so 
forth, but; their eggs and fry afford excellent 
food for the fish. If your tank is not furnished 
with sand and water plants it would be well to 
supply these as soon as possible. The water 
Bhoula not be changed, but only sufficient added 
to make up for evaporation. Feed about three 
times a week in mild weather. Should frost set 
in break and clear away the ice daily.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Revocation of license to run drain through 
neighbour’s land.-- -About seventeen years ago I 
ave my next-door neighbour verbal permission to run his 
rain through my garden. How long must the drain 
remain before he has a right of perpetual user ? If I give 
him notice to remove it and he refuses, can I cut off the 
drain?— Sibhcribkr. 

[No easement has been gained by seventeen 
years user, and it is doubtful whether such 
would be gained by twenty years user. You 
gave a mere verbal license which could have been 
recalled at any time had not the licensee spent 
money on the faith of the license. I think for 
this reason you cannot revoke the license, at any 
rate without tendering your neighbour a sum 
equal to the cost incurred by him in making the 
drain. But if you write from Ireland, as I 
imagine you do, I do not care to express any 
opinion upon a point of Irish law.—K. C. T.] 

Repair of greenhouse ( W. B .).—From 
the copy correspondence you send it appears 
that you took some greenhouse attached to a 
private residence on the condition that you paid 
a certain rent and kept up the grounds and 
heated the boiler of the greenhouse with fuel 
provided at your own expense There is a 
written agreement, but it does not mention 
repairs in any way. In a letter, written before 
the agreement was signed, the landlord stated 
that the rent only covered the cost of repairs, 
but you must remember that even if this was 
to be construed into an intention on the part 
of the landlord to do the necessary repairs, it 
was altogether nullified by the agreement which 
is entirely silent on the matter. It is not clear 
what has happened since, but it seems the taps 
of the boiler are out of order and you were 
requested to put them right. You engaged a 
plumber to do the work and told him to send 
the bill to your landlord, and you send a copy 
of a letter which you say is from the landlord 
but which is evidently from a third party, and 
you have either made a mistake in copying it 
or it is incomprehensible. Let these things be 
as they may, there is no contract on your part 
to repair, and so vou are only liable for the con¬ 


sequences of such repairs, if any, as may have 
become necessary through the negligent man¬ 
agement and care of the boiler during the six 
months of your occupation. Nothing in your 
letter affords any information on the point at 
issue, whether these repairs have been rendered 
necessary through the neglect of yourself or 
your men.—K. C. T. 

Shooting rabbits.— I have a garden, and the 
hedges belong to me. I have a gun license. Can I stand 
in my garden and Are over the hedge and shoot the 
rabbits in the adjoining field of my neighbour and pickup 
the rabbits when shot ?— ExgrfRKR. 

[If you raise a rabbit in your garden, and it 
runs through the hedge into the adjoining field, 
and you, standing in your garden, shoot the 
rabbit after it has passed upon your neighbour’s 
land, you commit no trespass, and you may 
fetch the rabbit when killed. But when I say 
you commit no trespass, I mean no game tres¬ 
pass or pursuit in search of rabbits, and no pro¬ 
ceedings can be taken before the justices, 
although an action of civil trespass might be 
brought in the county court to recover damages. 
If you stand in your garden and shoot rabbits 
that are in your neighbour’s field and that have 
been there from the first, it seems that you 
cannot be prosecuted for so doing unless you 
fetch the rabbits. You might, of course, be 
sued for civil trespass. If, however, after 
shooting rabbits which from the first have been 
on your neighbour’s land, you go and pick up 
the rabbits and bring them away, you may be 
convicted of being a trespasser in pursuit of 
rabbits.—K. C. T.] 

Converting grass land Into market garden 
ground.— In November, 1898, I took a fifteen yearn' 
lease of a nursery and market garden of about 4 acres, 
together with two Grass fields of about 4 acres each. I 
now find that to make the place profitable it will be advis¬ 
able to plant Strawberries on these two fields. Mv lease 
binds me to keep these two fields in Grass, but, having 
regard to the fact that the Market Gardeners’ Compensa¬ 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1897, was then in force, and that in 
the lease the 4 acres of garden are described as " nursery 
ground or flower and vegetable garden," and had, in fact, 
been cultivated as such for the forty years next previous, 
I consider I am entitled to avail myself of the Act of 
1897, and make gardens out of any part of the holding I 
choose, without asking the consent of my landlord, 
which would probably be refused. I wish to plough up 
the Grass fields and plant Potatoes and, afterwards, Straw¬ 
berries. Will you advise on the matter?— Scotch Straw¬ 
berry Grower. 

[You write from Scotland, and I do not pro¬ 
fess any knowledge of Scotch law, which often 
differs somewhat from the law of England. But 
I do not think this case presents any great diffi¬ 
culty. Nothing in the Act of 1897 empowers 
you to make a garden at all; it is true that the 
improvement numbered 5 in the Scotch Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act of 1883 “ Making of 
Gardens” is not now comprised in the First 
Part of the Schedule to the Act of 1883, at 
least not so far as land let for cultivation as a 
market garden is concerned, but nowhere in the 
Act of 1897 is an occupier of land empowered to 
convert into a garden, land that is not occupied 
by him for that purpose. If he plants Straw¬ 
berries, fruit-trees, etc , on his holding he may 
compel compensation therefore ; but what does 
holding mean? Having regard to the com¬ 
mencement of section 3 of the Act of 1897, 
“ Wh-re, after the commencement of this Act 
it has been agreed in writing that a holding 
Bhall be let or treated as a market garden, the 
following provisions shall have effect, etc.,’’ 
and to the definition of market garden in 
section 6, “a holding or that part of a holding 
which is cultivated wholly or mainly for the 
purpose of the trade or business of market 
gardening,” it is clear that the holding you 
occupy, consisting as is does of Grass land and 
market garden ground, is not wholly within the 
Act. Seeing that your lease expressly binds 
you to keep these nelds in Grass, how can you 
say that they form part of a holding which, 
it has been agreed in writing, shall be let or 
treated as a market garden ? It is perfectly 
clear that you are in fact prohibited in writing 
from cultivating or treating these fields as 
market gardens, and in my opinion you might 
not only be restrained from ploughing up this 
land, or if you had already done it your land¬ 
lord could obtain heavy damages from you, but 
also, when your term expired, the Act of 1897 
would not apply to the portion of the holding 
thus broken up and you could claim no com¬ 
pensation for the plants and trees you left on 
that portion. Further, 1 may point out that by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of last session, 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of section 3 of the Act of 
Original from 
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1897 are repealed, and although the whole of 
the improvements comprised in those para¬ 
graphs, except “ Making of gardens,” are in¬ 
serted in that part of the third part of the first 
schedule to the Act of 1900 which concerns 
market gardeners, the improvement "making 
of gardens ” is not inserted there. It is only 
to he found in Part 1 of the Schedule, and as 
such, the previous written consent of the land¬ 
lord is necessary to enable the tenant to claim 
compensation therefore on quitting. Your con¬ 
tention is altogether untenable.—K. C. T.] 
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QOMtlOtUL-OMriM and in mai are ismrted in 
OiaoBtus free qf charge if correspondents folio* these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnino, 87, Southampton-strest, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher.. The name and address qf the tender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbhiho has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue ummediatUy following 
the rcoeipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWOB& 

Non-flowering of climbing Rose in green¬ 
house {tS. C. L., 1'c H>tuhire ) — Vou certainly have not 
received the correct name with the Rose. We know of no 
variety bearing such a name as you have given. It may 
be Gloire Lyonnaise or Gloire de Bourg la Reine. If the 
latter, it would have a tendency to run to growth and not 
blossom, but we can scarcely imagine this variety covering 
a space 16 feet by 9 feet in one season. There is a Rose 
that bears out the description of growth you have given 
us, and that is Reine Olga de Wurteinburg. It is just 
possible that this is the variety you have. We think we 
should give the Rose another trial before planting it out¬ 
doors. Where the growths are crowded cut out a shoot 
or tw-o, the remainder train out almost fan-shape and 
leave them unpruned. This will induce them to yield 
blossom as mucn as anything. 

ActBBa sploata (Constant Reader ).—This plant 
flowers in the early summer, and the reason why yours 
has not already doue so is weakness or small size. The 
plant belongs to North America, and is therefore perfectly 
hardy; it is also a true herbaceous plant, and will pre¬ 
sently die down to the ground. Indeed, that it is doing 
this already is obvious by its going back as you suggest. 
The plant will make much better headway were you to 
plant it in a shady place in the open garden—some spot 
where a little of the shade of thinly grown shrubs would fall 
upon it. The plant may require two or even three sea¬ 
sons' growth before it is strong enough to flower, and 
the fruiting is even more so a greater test to the plant 
being well established. A deep and rather moist soil 
suits it best. 

Roses attacked by Orange-rust (Zeal).—\\e 
would refer you to our remarks upon this matter in our 
issue of September 1st ult. This disease or fungus has 
been very troublesome the last two or three dry seasons. 
We should not adv ise you to destroy your plants; but you 
would do well to replant them and try and put them upon 
a fresh plot of ground where there is more moisture. A 
barrowful of good loam mixed with old manure from the 
cowshed, adding at same time a fair sprinkling of chalk, 
would be very' beneficial and helpful in ridding the plants 
of the pest. If you cannot replant in another position do 
not move the bushes, but rorape away an inch or two of 
the top soil when all foiiage has fallen and burn it, together 
with the leaves. 

Stocks for Roses, etc. (Erinm).— Nurserymen 
or others who use stocks tor the making of standard 
R:ses, which we assume are what you need, purchase 
them in the winter from countrymen, such as woodmen or 
labourers, who make it their business to search the hedge¬ 
rows and woods and find them. You should apply to 
same such persons in your neighbourhood, if you reside 
near woodland districts. Price is governed by local con¬ 
ditions, and run, we believe, at from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per 100. 
The stems are usually -4 feet in height and well rooted. If 
not rooted they are valueless. With respect to Blocks for 
dwarf or bush Roses, seedling Brier or Dog Rose-stocks 
are mostly used now'. These are raised from the seed 
found in the hips borne so plentifully on wild Roses. 
Plant stocks during the next month. Put your Azaleas 
into a greenhouse now for the winter, as they are not 
quite hardy. 

Two hardy China Roses for bedding 

K C. B. S.). —Unquestionably the common pink and Armoea 
are two of the hardiest among this free-flowering group. 
They are both pink in colour. Abbe Nicolan is also a good 
free sort; the colour, however, is rather a dull purplish- 
rose. As a good bright crimson we have found Fabvier 
stronger in growth than Cramoisie-Superieure. Mme. 
Ijmrette Meesimy and Mme. Eugene Resal, having Tea 
blood in them, cannot be termed thoroughly hardy ; but 
we should have no hesitation in planting them extensively, 
together with the lovely Queen Mab. If the plants are 
earthed up in November, just as one would earth up 
Potatoes, the growths under this covering of earth are 
secure from frost, supposing the tops are injured. You 
may considerably assist both China Roses and also Tea 
Roses to withstand revere winters by giving them w ell- 
drained soil, which secures thoroughly ripened wood, and 
this you should have no difficulty in providing, seeing that 
your soil is light. 

Aspect for Tea Roses (Tea Rose, S. W .).—Having 
the choice of two aspects, one on a slope facing east and 
cne under a south wall, we should advise you to select the 
latter. Where it can be avoided we should not recom¬ 
mend planting Roses of ally kind upon at slope, as the 
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water so quickly drains away. The disadvantage of a 
southern aspect is that the Roses bloom to very early; 
but, on the other hand, they escape, to a great extent, the 
spring frosts, which do more harm amoog the Roses than 
the average winter frosts. Perhaps the extra early blos¬ 
soming would be rather preferred than otherwise. It is 
true they jield the second crop just when the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are waning. You must not lose any oppor¬ 
tunity of planting some of these lovely Teas and Hybrid 
Teas upon the w’alls south or west. It is not neces¬ 
sary to select climbing kinds. Such sorts as Marie Van 
Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Safrano, etc., will soon cover a 
space of 7 feet to 8 feet by 5 feet or 0 feet wide. These 
are, in fact, far more satisfactory for moderately high 
walls than the more rampant growers. 

Pruning an outdoor plant of Marechal Nlel 
( Amat-ur, Rhyl ).—When pruning is necessary it is be6t 
done in summer, immediately after flowering. Then only 
old wood and crowded shoots should be removed. In your 
case the rather small growths will need no pruning, pro¬ 
vided you can get them through the winter. You may 
pinch out their jxiinte now, and when winter sets in bunch 
up the shoots to a stake and twine a hatband closely 
around them, removing this at mild intervals. In dealing 
with Maidch&l Kiel the great desideratum is to Becuie 
hard growths as long as possible. This is the reason it is 
more successfully cultivated indoors. If the growths are 
as hard as a lead pencil one need not fear but that there will 
be plenty of blossom. The plant, having been only planted 
last November, could not be expected to bloesom this 
summer. It has, however, made growth, which is just 
what is required the first season after planting a climbing 
Rose. To secure this we generally cut down newly- 
planted climbers to w ithin a foot of the ground, then the 
following spring these growths, if uninjured by frost, re¬ 
ceive no pruning unless they happen to be of a soft, pithy 
uature. 

Repotting Parlour Palm (E. C.).—A 9-inch pot 
is a fair size for an Aspidistra with twenty leaves, but if it 
has been in the same pot for a long time it may be advis¬ 
able to repot it, and if the rhizomes have spread to the 
sides of the pot a larger pot will be necessary. Or the 
plant may be divided. In doing this the soil should be 
shaken away, and if necessary to use a knife care should 
be taken not to cut through the point of the Btem which 
spreads beneath the soil. Pot it firmly m good loam, to 
which may be added a little manure and sand. If the soil 
has not been soured by over-watering, the Aspidistra will 
flourish for a long period in the same pot. We have 
known plants keep in good health until the rhizomes have 
spread and the roots filled the pot to such an extent that 
tne pots have burst. It is only when over-potted and 
over-watered that this useful plant suffers, unless actually 
drted up or otherwise neglected. The leaves may be 
sponged frequently, using a little soap in the water. 

Wintering Pelargoniums 0 Sealing Wax ).—You 
refer to the wintering of Pelargoniums and Geraniums as 
if they were distinct, but, really, all are Pelargoniums, as 
the Geranium family is very diverse and comparatively 
hardy. We presume your plants are now in pots and you 
wish to keep them so all the winter. If any of them 
belong to tne large-flowered or show section, having 
spotted blooms, those should have been cut hard dow'n in 
July, then stood outdoors to break afresh, and soon after 
be repotted ready for next year’s flowering. If they be 
Ivy-leaved or ordinary Zonal varieties, being rather soft- 
wooded, it is best now chat it is so late not to cut them 
back until March, as the stems where thus cut are apt to 
damp and decay. The plants may be cut back in March, 
the tops put as cuttings into pots and stood in a warm 
frame to root, and the old plants should soon after break 
afresh lower down, then be repotted. It is needful in a 
room just to keep the plants free from frost, but give them 
all the air possible on mild days. 

Augmenting a small collection of Tea 
Roses (C. Eduurd Gunn).—As you already possess such 
grand kinds as Marie N an Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Anna 
Ollivier, Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. Falcot, etc , you 
have certainly the cream, but the following dozen are 
worthy companions: Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Haste, 
Marie d’Orle&ns, Dr. Grill, G. Nabonnand. Enchantress, 
Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. Francis DubrieuI, Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot, White Mam«n Cochet. As you doubtless are 
aware. Viscountess Folkestone is not Btrictly an Hybrid 
Tea. We have included some of the latter group in our 
selection, but for all practical purposes, save exhibition 
(for the ridiculous decision of tne National Rose Society 
excludes them from being exhibited with the Teas), they 
are ideDtic&l. AH the above are excellent growers. You 
should, if possible, plant out some of the so-called climbing 
kinds and grow them as bushes. Belle Lyonnaise, Mme. 
Berard, Mme. Chauvry, W. A. Richardson, Gustave Regis, 
Mme. Moreau, Henrietta de Beauveau, GermaineTrochon, 
etc , make handsome bushes if the growths are retained 
some 2 feet in length when pruning or the long shoots 
arched over. 

Destroying Lawn weeds (S. T. G.y —We have 
recently seen an implement which you may find most 
useful if you can obtain one through your local iron¬ 
monger. It is named the “ Wickenham Weed Eradicator,” 
and consists of a brass tube 2 feet 9 inches long, and about 
the size of a broom-handle. It has a cap at the top, which 
can be unscrewed and removed ; at the bottom is a sharp 
point some 4 inches long, within which is a spring. The 
point has fissures at the sides and the extreme ena. The 
tube is charged with the ordinary weed-killer. Small cans 
of this can be purchased at Is. 9d. each, and for the pur¬ 
pose named, as it must be extra strong, water at the rate 
of 12 gallons only per can of the weed-killer is added, as 
needed. For the dressing of gravel walks fully double the 
quantity of water is used. Any person armel with this 
instrument like a walking stick cau drive the |*oiul easily 
into the centre of a Dandelion or Plantain ; a portion of 
the liquid is then discharged, and very soon the weed 
dies. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Syrlnga (A. B. Adams ).—You 
may without risk cut back your Syrlnga to within 4 feet 
or 5 feet of the ground, as it will soon push forth fresh 
shoots and grow away freely. It may be done at any 
time during the winter, taking care that the wounded 
portions are made quite smooth and slightly sloping, so 
that there is no danger of water collecting there. 


FRUIT. 

Making Sloe gin (E. W. C.).— Pick the Sloes in 
the middle of the day. They must be ripe and sound. 
Three parts fill as many wide-mouthed bottles as you wish 
with the Sloes. Into each bottle put 5 oz. of pounded 
white sugar candy, twenty bitter Almonds scraped, with 
blanching. Fill the bottles with the gin, cork them 
with new corks, soaked for some hours, cover with bottle- 
wax. Put the bottles in the wine-cellar. It is ready for 
use in winter.—B. 

Apple jam ( Constant Reader).— Peel and core the 
Apples, cutting away all specks of deeav. To each pound 
of the prepared Apple allow a te&cupful of water, the 
grated rina and juice of a Lemon, and a pound of the best 
cane loaf-sugar. Put the water and sugar into the pre¬ 
serving pan, and as Boon as the sugar is dissolved put in 
the Apples. Bring it quickly to the boil, let it boil 
sharply, stirring it with a wooden spoon well from the 
bottom of Ihe pan the whole of the time. Drop a little on 
a plate after twenty five minutes’ boiling. As soon as this 
seta quite firm put at once into hot glass bottles or galli¬ 
pots, cover while hot with white paper, well pasted all 
over, and store in a cool, dry place.—B. 

Plum leaves decayed (E. H. M ).—If your Plum- 
tree leaves are affected with the silver fungus, which 
causes the leaves to assume a sort of milky whiteness, then 
is the fungus rubbed off the leaves sent, or this fungus 
does not affect them- Rather it is evident that insects of 
some description, and judging by the partially eaten con¬ 
dition of one leaf, tiny caterpillars, prey upon them. So 
also do aphides, as the foulness on the leaf surfaces shows 
their dirt. When the leaves fall, and so fast as they fall, 
rake them up and burn them. Then, when the tree is 
stripped, get from a store or chemist half a pound each of 
caustic soda and commercial potash, and 1 lb. of soft-soap. 
Dissolve these in 5 gallons of boiling water, then with it 
spray the tree twice, v>ry gently, at intervals of a fort¬ 
night, and the soil round it. Use a fine syringe. 

Mulching Raspberries and Strawberries 

(C. IF G .).—with reference to Raspberries, first cut out 
at once all the old fruiting-canes, then all the smaller or 
weakest young suckers. Give the roil between the rows 
a good deep hoeing to well loosen the surface, nr, if too 
hard, even pointing 3 inches deep with a fork. Then you 
can lay on a fair mulch of manure, fresh or old, as soon 
as possible. In the spring give a fresh mulch, when you 
can have the manure well turned and half decayed. The 
tops of the standing canes may be shortened back at any 
time during the winter. With regard to Strawberries, 
have all runners cut close off, then the soil between the 
row’s deeply hoed or lightly forked, and remove and burn 
all the refuse. Then give the plants a heavy amothering 
of sori, putting it on in the evening w’hen they are damp 
and slugs are about. A second such dressing a fortnight 
later would do great good. In the meantime have manure 
thrown into a heap, well watered and turned twice to 

revent its heating, before you put any on as a dressing. 

trawberry beds should remain to fruit not longer than 
three years. 

Horizontal cordon Apple-trees (PostulataX— 
We find that generally horizontal cordon trees planted 
near the edges of walks and trained some 12 inches to 
Id inches from the ground do not seem to be such suc¬ 
cesses as was originally anticipated. If you planted on 
the west side of your garden path, and allowed trees to 
grow 4 feet in height, you would not exclude the sun from 
your centre vegetable ground. In that case you could 
nave a stout wire trellis with, say, four wires stretched 
along 15 inches inside the border, and against it plant 
either single, double, or treble cordon trees to grow up the 
trellis obliquely. Or you could plant at 9 feet apart to 
cover the trellis horizontal-trained trees with four side 
branches to each. You will find AHington Pippin, King of 
the PippiDS, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adams’Pear main, Cockle 
Pippin, and Stunner Pippin to be the very best dessert 
varieties. Still, Worcester and Fearn’s are dessert Apples. 
Cockle Pippin has no superior when well grown as a late 
dessert Apple. 

Planting garden wall (J. w. D.).—A» your 
newly-built walf7 6 feet in height, is erected on the south 
side of the garden, that, of course, gives you a shaded 
north aspect. But as you do not want Morello Cherries or 
Currants, the range of fruits to be grown on such an 
aspect is limited, and, unfortunately, you give no clue 
whatever to your climate or position. But, assuming 
that it is not a cold one, you can plant against the wall 
such fruits as Marie Louise, Louise Boone, and Pitmaston 
Duchess, eating, and Catiltac, stewing, Pears, for these 
fruits often, if later, at least come very good on north 
walls. Then you may plant Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, 
and Monarch, cooking Plums, and we have seen Coe’s 
Golden Drop ripening well, though late, on a north wall. 
Still, with oil these fruits, much depends on the nature of 
the season. However, wc think you may plant thoee men¬ 
tioned with fair hope of a good return. Cox's Orange 
Pippin Apple will also do well on such an aspect. 

American Blackberries (E. J. T.).— These, or, 
indeed, any Blackberries, when cultivated in gardens, need 
two and sometimes three years to become thoroughly 
established. Their fruitfulness depends on their produc¬ 
ing each year strong suckers or growths which break up 
from the roots, and until the roots have become strong 
and have a good grip of the ground they cannot put up 
these suckers. Onoe they begin to grow well it is 
customary with some growers where the plants are 
treated as Raspberries — that is, the new growths or 
suckers are each winter tied up to tall poles loosely, the 
tops bring cut off -then to cut away the wood of the 
previous season. Where the plants are grown on a trellis 
some 0 itet in height such hard pruning is not done, only 
moderate thinning out of old fruiting wood. These 
Brambles are easily propagated from stout cuttings of 
fairly bard wood, 10 inches long and planted now . also by 
rooted suckers. They need pleuty of surface manuring 
during the summer. 

Apple and Pear-stocks (R. B.).— There are 
diverse forms of stocks on which Apples and Ptare are 
budded or grafted. Thus, what are called Crab-stocks, 
chiefly used now for weak-growing varieties or standards, 
are raised from pips of both Crabs and ordinary Apples, 
sown in shallow drills in the spring. What are known as 
Pear-stocks, used for similar purposes as Crab-stocks for 
Apples, are raised from Pear seeds or pipe, similarly sown. 
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Dwarfing stocks for Apples, called Paradise, are obtained 
by means of layers and cuttings, and those for Pears are 
of the Quince and got in the same way. These the nur¬ 
sery trade chiefly import from France. No doubt you 
could purchase some from a good fruit-growing nursery. 
The present is not a gcod time to dress Strawberry 
breadths with nitrate of soda. You may apply it in the 
spring, but now the plants are about to rest for the 
winter. It so soon dissolves that if now applied it would 
wash away without doing any good. We should prefer, as 
its application slightly tends to cool the soil, to leave off using 
it even ever so moderately until after the bloom had set. It 
is with Strawberries most helpful when given just os the 
fruit is swelling. 

Fruit-tree selections (P. W.).— It would have 
helped us in giving you a selection of six good Plums 
had you stated whether you wanted them for dessert or 
for cooking. But whilst the cooking Plums will do well 
as bush or standard trees in the open, the dessert Plums, 
including the Gages, do best on east, west, and north 
walls. We assume that you want trees out in the open. 
Then get Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, Monarch, 
Emperor, and Belle de Septembre, ripening in the order 
named. Then of Apples—do you want eating or cooking 
varieties? Of dessert varieties you should get Irish 
Peach, Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Rosemary Russet, and Sturmer Pippin. 
These will, if euough, give a selection fit for table from 
middle of August to the end of March. If you want cook¬ 
ing Apples have Lord Suffleld, Stirling Castle, Frogmore 
Prolific, Bismarck, Lord Derby, and Lane’s Prince Albert. 
These give a long period of usefulness also. As to shrubs, 
you should have some that flower, such as Fors>thia 
viridissima, Kibes sanguineum (the Flowering Currant), 
Berberis Aquifoliura, Berberis Darwini, Philadelphia 
grandiflorus (the Mock Orange), and one or two good 
Lilacs. These are much better than are heavy things 
like Laurels, etc. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

C. P. C.— Lift them, ripen them off, and store away in 
dry sand in a frost proof cellar or room, or in a greenhouse 
under the stage, taking care that they are not liable to 

catch drip, which would rot them. - E. It. C.— The best 

Ivy for your purpose would be Hedera digitata. II. lobata 

is also a good variety.- J. Lamb. —You will have to put 

in a longer exhaust pipe.- Bruce .—'The colour of In 

Memoriam Chrysanthemum is rich chestnut, striped gold ; 
Ernest Canncll is fawn, margined with red, reverse of 

petals creamy-fawn. - A Constant Reader.— See Garden- 

inq of October 21, 1899, p. 437.- F. T., Blackheath.— The 

plan you suggest would answer very well. Do not cut down 
too hard. Add plenty of rotten manure to the top-dress¬ 
ing. Work in the top-dressing freely, and do it as soon as 
you can, so as to let the winter rains wash it down to the 
roots. — T. B. M.— Your idea is a good one. Put some 
rough turfy stuff in the bottom over the ashes, and on 

this the soil in which you are to grow your Tomatoes.- 

Spero.—VIe should advise you to get a practical man to 

look at your Vine and advise as to its treatment.- L. 

Sweeney.—Vie fear you will And it very difficult to keep 
your scented Geraniums, more especially as you have 
lifted them from the open ground. You will have to keep 

them very dry and in a frost-proof place.- F. E. W. —If 

you mean C. indivisa, this is hardy in the south-western 
counties, as Devon and Cornwall, and if you stand it in a 
frost-proof house and keep it fairly dry at the roots you 

will be able to keep it during the winter.- A. B. J. — 

You cannot do better than plant a Camellia or a Lapa- 

geria.- W. J. Gamble.—Hake the leaves into a heap and 

water them. Turn them frequently ; but it will be at the 
least 12 months before they will be sufficiently rotten for 

potting, etc.- Ignoramus.— Your Salsafy should be 

lifted now and laid in a shed among sand or dry soil, or 
it may be left in the ground and used os wanted. It is 
best boiled, mashed, formed into cakes, and fried in 

butter.- Amateur.— You can roll your lawn, say, once 

a week when the weather is open ; of course, not when it 
is very wet, as the roller clogs and spoils the appearance of 
the lawn. Lincoln. —See article in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber 22, p. 385, on “Pegging down Roses.”- F. G. A.— 

Your Clematis will no doubt flower next spring, that being 
its proper season to do so. We fear you are keeping your 

plant too cold, hence the trouble.- J. J. Prison.—Vie 

think you will find it far cheaper to buy such bulbs as you 

mention.- R. T .—Keep the old plants during the winter 

in a temperature of 00 degs , and then put in cuttings in 
the spring, throwing away the old plants when these nave 

rooted.- J. B.— See our issue of May 12, p. 127.- 

G. S., Durham.— Evidently a Bamboo, and as it is grown 
indoors in the Crystal Palace, it would certainly not suc¬ 
ceed with you.- P. A.— Yes, you can cut down both the 

plants you mention, doing this in the spring when growth 

has started.- Constant French Reader.—Yes, when the 

leaves have fallen and the Grapes have been cut.- Ama¬ 

teur.— Kindly say what Orchids you mean. Your query is 
very indefinite. 

%• Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Nt 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time 

Names of plants.— Rtekd. Richmond .—Aatrantii 

major.- F. S. Reynold*. —I, Asplenium ebeneum ; 6, 

Blechnum occidentale; 6, Asplenium monanthemum ; 7 L 

Cystopteris fragilis.- Gordon. — Ruscus hypoglossum. 

Oak, a form of Quercus Cerris: if sub-evergreen in 
character it is Quercus Cerris fulhamensis. The third 

specimen is Staphvlea pinnata.- A. B. J. —Carmine 

variety of annual Larkspur.- Tor.— Physalis peruviana 

violacea, half-hardy, a native of Mexico. The seed of 
Margaret Carnations may be sown in February, and the 
plants will bloom the same year. They are of annual 

duration only.- Miss Horton.— Plants sent for name 

should always have numbers affixed. Green Fern-leaved 
plant. Asparagus Sprengeri; White flower (large), Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum; White flower (small), Aster ericoides. 

—— J. N .—Quite impossible to say from leaves only.- 

A. B. Mir field.— Kindly send specimens with numbers 

affixed, otherwise it is impossible to distinguish them- 

E. J. Fleming.— Your plant is evidently the Scarborough 
Lily (Vailota purpurea), but cannot be sure without see¬ 


ing flowers.- Woodland.— 1, Saxifraga hypnoides ; 2, 

Coronilla iberica ; 3, Please send better specimen; 4, 

Cytisus racemosus.- A. F. G .—Evidently a small bloom 

of Clematis Jackmani.-C. J. C.—l, Saponaria officin¬ 

alis fl.-pl.; 2, Dianthus superbus var.; 3, Cytisus austri- 
acus; 4, Origanum vulgare. 

Names of fruits.— Mies E. A. Russell.— 1 , Beurr£ 
Clairgeau ; 2, Duchesse d’Angoul£me; 3, Beurrd Hardy ; 

4, Beurr 6 Diel; 5, Duchesse d’Angouieme.- A. W.— 

l’ear Doyennd du Cornice.- Jos. Stephens. —Kindly read 

our rules as to sending fruit. 1, Ribston; 2, Hawthorn- 
den ; 3, Cellini; 4, Please send better specimen ; 5, King 

of the Pippins ; 6 , Cox’s Orange Pippin. - W II . Judd. 

—Apple Fearn’s Pippin.- E. M. R .—Plum Jefferson.- 

F. B.— Apples : 1, Ribston Pippin ; 2, Specimens too poor. 

- T.—l, Beurre Hardy ; 2, Deux Scours ; 3, Beurr 6 

d’Anjou ; 4, Marie Guisse.- E. L. C.— Pear Durondeau. 

- E. M. — l, Ribston; 2, Probably Waltham Abbey 

Seedling.- Jos. C. Fordy.— Quite impossible to name 

from such poor specimens.- J. S., Bridport.—l, Belle 

Julie ; 2, Louise Bonne de Jersey; 3, Duchesse d’Angou- 
Itlme ; 4, Passe Crassane ; 5, Dr. Hogg; 6 , Grosse Cala- 

basse ; 7, Durondeau; 8, Mardchal de la Cour.- Walter 

A. Simpson.— Fruit when sent for name should have a 
number affixed to each specimen. Large Apple, York¬ 
shire Greening; White cotton, Hawthornden; Black 

cotton, Specimen too poor.- F. Bellringer, Fosturtfield. 

— 1 , Pitmaston Duchess ; 2, Marie Louise d’Uccle.- E. 

Monk — 1 , Beurr 6 d’Amanlis ; 2, Napoleon ; 3, Send better 
specimen ; 4, Passe Crassane.-0. J. X —1, Not recog¬ 

nised ; 2, Beurr 6 d’Amanlis; 3, Durondeau ; 4, Ribston. 

- R. J. Birkdale.— Vearrie Pippin.- J. B. — Pear 

Beurr£ Bose.- C. A. H. —1, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 2, 

Doyenne du Comice; 3, Beurr 6 Hardy ; 4, Catillac.- 

G. L.—l, Ribston Pippin; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, 

Hawthornden; 4, Not recognised.-Adam.—1, Carlisle 

Codlin ; 2, Golden Noble ; 3, Ecklinville ; 4, French Crab. 
- J. P. T.—l, Sturmer Pippin ; 2, Rymer; 3, Old Non¬ 
pareil ; 4, 8 triped Beaufln.- R. R K. —1, Blenheim 

Orange ; 2, Ribston ; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 4, Crimson 

'"ueening ; 5, Not recognised ; 6 , Adam’s Pearmain.- 

_rthur.— Fruit quite rotten.— —S. S.— Apples : 1, Cornish 

Gilliflower; 2, Norfolk Beaufln ; 3, Pear Passe Colmar.- 

R. Porter.— Apples: 1, Hawthornden; 2, King of the 
Pippins. Plum, please send wood. 

Catalogues received.—w. and T. Samson, Kil¬ 
marnock.— Forest and Ornamental Trees. -F. Roemer, 

Quedlinburg.— Novelties in Flower Seeds. -Croux et 

Ills, le Val d'Aulnay a Chatenay (Seine), France.— General 

Catalogue -E. Benary, Erfurt.— List of Novelties, etc. 

-Cannell and Sons. Swanley, Kent.— A utumn Cata¬ 
logue, 1900. -W. Rumsey, Joyning’s Nursery, Waltham 

Cross, N.— Catalogue of Fruit Trees.etc. -Cooling and 

Sons, The Nursery, Bath.—Roses, Fruit Trees, etc. - 

Riley Scott, Station Nurseries, Horsham.— Catalogue of 
Nursery Stock ; Special List of Bulbs, Roses, Carnations, 
etc. 

Book received.— “Twixt Town and Country: a 
Book of Suburban Gardening,” by Roma White. Harper 

and Bros., 45, Albemarle-street, W. 


ROSE TREES. 

Thousand of Extra Strong Bushy Yorkshire- 
nr own Troos. 250 leading varieties to select 
from. Send for Descriptive ROSE OATAJiOGUE, witn 
cultural directions, post free. 

The following 13 varieties for 6s. 6cL; 6 for 
3a. 6d*t oar. stud.— A. K. Williams, Boule de Neige, 
Baroness Rothschild, Dupuy Jamain. Duke of Edinburgh, 
General Jacqueminot. Jules Maigottin, La France, Mrs. J. 
Lamg, Margaret Dickson, Madame Gabriel Luiaet, Madame 
La^harme, Ulrich Brunner. 100, in 50 best varieties for 
50s. Every tree a specimen. 


as follows.—l of the noted W. A. Richardson, 1 Gloire de 
Dijon, 1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Reine Marie Henrietta, 1 
Cheshunt Hybrid, 1 Crested Mxss, 1 Baroness Rothschild, 
1 La France, 1 Mcrveille de Lyon, 1 Louis Van Houtte, 1 
Princo C. de Rohan, 1 General Jacqueminot, for 8s. 

J. SLATER, Rose Grower, 


FLOWERS FROM ERIN’S ISLE. 

No other hardy winter and spring-blooming flower can 
compare with our Buperb perennial double St. Brlgld 
Anemones, yield quantities of charming flowers in all the 
most brilliant colours from October until June. Last long 
time in cut state Extremely hardy. Plant immediately. 
Full cultural directions sent. 12 plants, Is. 6d.; 24, &. lOd.; 
or 50, 5a. 6d., free. 

Plant lovely double mauve Primroses now for spring 
bloom, thrive in town garaena 4. Is. 4d., free; 12, 3s., free. 

Omphalodes vema (Winter Forget-me-not), some¬ 
times called “Blue-eyed Mary," yields quantities of exquisite 
blue flowohs in winter, grand for rockeries, succeeds anywhere, 
4, Is. 3d., free; 12, 3s„ tree. 

Charming old-fashioned fragrant white waxy Madonna 
Llly.p reduces magnificent head) of bloom in early summer. 
Ours are Irish-grown bulbs, absolutely free from disease; 3, 
Is. 4d ; 6, 2s. 4d.; 12, 4s., free. 

For magnificent display next season plant our Cantor 
bnry Bolls now. A supeTb mixture of showy double and 
single varieties, umurpassed in Europe, 24, Is. 3d., free. 

Catalogue of choice hardy Perennials and Bulbs for 
present planting, specially prepared for Amateurs, the cover 
of which is a coloured plate of our St. Brigid Anemones, pmt 
free on application. 

REAMSBOITOM & CO.. 
GEASHILL. KING'S CO.. IRELAND. 


10,000 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, 

The Finest Varieties in Cultivation. 

We offer the following 12 Choice Yellow Ground 
Picotees and Carnations for 9s. : Primrose League, 
George Raweon. Ladas, Monarch. Sweetheart, Mrs. Scott 
Kerr. Mrs. A Tate, Mrs. Julian Storey, Eldorado, Golden 
Eagle, Empress Eugenie, Virgo. 

The following 12 Choice Selfs for 7s. 6d. : Boadicea 
(scarlet). GarvilleGem Iheliotrope), Nautch Girl (blush-white), 
Caas&udra (flesh), Sir Henry Irving (crimron), Mcphisto 
(maroon), Mrs Grey Buchanan (apricot). The Bard (pale buff), 
Helmsman (white), Mark Melford (salmon), Walter Peart 
(cora'-pink), Mrs. Audrey Campbell (yellow). 

12 very nne Selfs, Fancies. and Yellow Grounds 

' r6S ' WM. ARTINDALE & SON, 

Florists, Market Hall. SHEFFIELD. 

Prize Winners Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leicester, etc. 

All plants carriage and packing free. Cash with order. 


HOME-GROWN TULIPS AND DAFFODILS. 

Nothing better than really good mixtures for making a gay 
show for a longtime In spring at a small OOSt. Nothing 
better for cutting purposes. Mixed Tulips, 25 for is.; 
50 for la 6d.; 100 for 2s. 6d.: 1.000 for 16s. Mixed Daffo¬ 
dils and Narcissus, 25 for Is.; 50 for Is. 6d.; 100 for 
2s. 6d.; 1,000 for 16s. Ail Carriage Paid Cash with order. 

JOSEPH PRODCER,THE CHECKERS, WHITCHURCH, SALOP 


TV/TATCHLESS COLLECTION.—100 Conifers, 

-ILL Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs In 20 named vara , tc 


Include Cupressus, Euonymous (green and 
Abies. Deutria, Syringa, Golden Privet, eto. 
from 9 in. to 2 ft., . 10s. 6d., carriage paid.—HEN 
near Amershum, Bucks. 


_to 

golden) Pinus, 
Strong, healthy, 
HENRY k CO., 


Special Offer of DUTCH BULBS, 

LOWER THAN AT AUCTION PRICES. 

Guaranteed best quality and 1st Size Bulbs only. 

EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS 

For forcing.8s. 6d. per 100. 

IS. 3d. per doz. 

NAMED HYACINTHS, 1st Size. 

In different and the best varieties .. 3s. 6<L per doz. 

MIXED HYACINTHS 

In superior mixture .. .. 15s.Od.per 100. 

28. Od.pardoa 

MINIATURE HYACINTHS 
TULIPS, Single. 

Due Van Thol, ecarlet (for early forcing) 4S. Od. per 100. 

Red and Yellow.3s. fld per 100. 

ChTSolora, pure yellow.5s. 8d. per 100. 

La Reine, white .4s. Od. per 100. 

Mixed, from finest varieties .. 2 s. 6d. per 100. 

TULIPS, Double. 

Due Van Thol (Red and Yellow) .. 3s. Od. per 100. 

La Candeur, pure white.4s. Od. per 100. 

Mixed, from finest varieties .. .. 3s. Od par 100. 

CROCUS, Named. 

Blue, White, or Striped.Is. 3d. per 100. 

Mixed, all colours. 9d. per 100. 

SCILLA sibirica, extra size .. .. 3 *. 6d. per lou. 

1RI3, Spanish, finest mixed .. .. is. Od. per 100. 

Cash with order. 

Money Returned if not Approved. 

Quote this Offer when ordering. Catalogues Gratis. 

MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 

34, MANSELL STREET, ALDCATE, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECIAL OFFE0I 

fK 70Q. 000\ BULBS . 1 

HorsfleldU T 7 71£ infl ■ 

Sir Waikln 1 .. 7'0 

^Double Daffodil ,. 10- low 

Single Daffodil . / 3/6 1*00 

Ex.largeScented^heasant Eye7/6 iouo 
L arge Trumpet Daffodil^ .. 7,6 looo 
Mixed Extra Larke Tulips .. 21 - 100 

Double VVhrCardenla Narcissus 10/- 1000 
Jonquils. 7/6 iooo?Yeltt>w Crocus, A 
6/r 1000 ; Stella'Forcing" %u\bs, * 
10/- 1000 ; CladlolIXWhite.i/ooo - g 

r Send fo rLl«t before orA Tins «U ewh«rr “ 

CROSS & ^ON, 

‘EL WISBKCH. 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER. _ 

8. d. 

25 Aubrictia, evergreen perennial for borders .. ..10 

25 Arabia alpina, for rockeries or spring bedding .. 10 

.16 Brouipton Stocks, fine strong etuff .10 

25 Canterbury Bells, white, rose, blue, or mixed.. ..10 

12 CiLerariaa, enormous plant* from cold-f ame . .. 1 U 

36 New Dwf. Cornflower, la 60 Cornflower Blue Emperor 1 0 
50 Daisiea red or white, grand stuff .. 10 

12 Gaillardiaa, perennials, Is. 6d. 50 For et-me-noU. good 1 0 
12 Double Hollyhocks la 2S Iceland Poppies .. ..13 
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50 Wallflowers, B. Red, yellow, Dresden, or mixed .. 10 
100 Onions for transplanting, Tripoli, Trebona or Rocca 1 0 
100 Onions for transplanting, Ailsa Craig (200, Is. 9d.).. 1 0 
100Cabbage, Defiance, Meins, Nonpareil, Ellams ..0 9 
100 Cabbage, Letts’ Masterpiece, finest k earliest grown 1 0 
100 Lettuce, strong plants, Cos or Cabbage .09 

Hyaciuths, la 6d. f 2s. 6d., 3s. t>d. doz. Tulips, 50, la 6d. 
Crocus, la 100 Narcissus, la 6d. i00. Jonquils. 60, Is. 
Double Daffa, 25, Is. 3d. Snowdrops, la 34. 100. Iris, 
la 3d. 100. Thousands of other Bulbs, Rose Trees, 6hrubs, &c. 
Send a small order, and you will nave my Catalogue enclosed 
with It. All Oarriage Paid. 

G. F. LETTS, West H&ddon, RUGBY. 

Original from 
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INDBX. 


Abutilona.471 Celery, earthing up .. 465 Cold-frames ..474 Law and custom.. .. 475 Quince marmalade .. 476 Roses, pillar, etc. .. 475 

Acanthus mollis.. .. 475 Chrysanthemum Conservatory .. 474 Lawn, improving a .. 4t0 Raspberries .. 473 Salads, winter .. 466 

Ajagametallicacrispa(?) 475 Mychett White .. 468 Cottage, a plctureique.. 469 Lawns, votmi on .. 475 Raspberry cones, grots.. 476 Snapdragons .. 470 

Anemone, the Poppy, as Chrysanthemums .. 467 Cucumbers, winter .. 474 Lilies after forcing .. 471 Rhubarb, forcing .. 476 Soil.475 

an annual .. 169 Chrysanthemums for Dahlias, Cactus .. .. 470 Lilium auratum, a fine.. 469 Room and window .. 472 Sparmannia africana .. 472 

Apple Emperor Alexan- borders. 467 Delphiniums .. 476 Lilium candiaum .. 469 Rose-beds, carpeting .. 468 Starworts, some Euro* 

der. 473 Chrysanthemums for Dianthus, double white 469 Lily of the Valley for Rose Gloire de Dijon, pean .471 

Aprioot-trees, lifting and small pots .. ..468 Flowers, arranging cut.. 472 market. 472 preparing ground for.. 476 Titmice(?).473 

replanting .. 473 Chrysanthemums in Flowers, border .. .. 476 Marrows, Vegetable, Rose Marechal Niei Vegetable garden .. 474 

Border, herbaceous .. 470 6-inch pots ..468 Forcing-house .. 474 with manure .. .. 465 under gloss, pruning.. 476 Vegetables.465 

Border, making a herba- Chrysanthemums— Fruit . 473 Mignonette among Roses 469 Roses . 468 Vegetables, late summer 465 

ceous 470 Plants under glass. Fruit garden .. 474 Montbretios, lifting .. 469 Roses, Climbing, in tubs 468 Vine manure — winter 

Bouvardia Humboldt! treatment of .. .. 468 Carden, notes from an Most on lawn .. 470 Roses for market, dressing for Vines and 

corymbiflora .. .. 472 Chrysanthemums show- Armagh. 469 Orange-tree, seedling .. 476 eighteen best .. .. 475 Peaches.473 

Bowling-green, size of a 475 ing buds. 475 Carden, shaded vege- Outdoor garden .. .. 474 Roses for market grown Vine, mildewed .. .. 473 

Broocoli from frost, pro- Clematis Flammula, cut- table . 476 Peach-house, early .. 474 outdoors. 476 Violets in frames .. 470 

tooting. 465 ting down .. .. 475 Garden work .. .. 474 PearChas Ernest .. 473 Roses free-flowering and Walnuts, keeping .. 473 

Cabbage, early spring .. 466 Clematis for wall .. 475 Gas-stove heating .. 472 Perennials near the sea 476 hardy .4C8 Week's work, the coming 474 

Cabbage, select strains Clematis from seeds .. 476 Hops, spent, os manure 476 Plants and flowers .. 467 Roses—Teas and Hybrid Wincow-boxes, winter.. 472 

of. 455 Clematis, layering .. 470 Iris, Spanish, and Ixias 475 Poultry .4,5 Teas, selection of .. 476 Window gardening .. 474 


VEGETABLES. 

VEOETABLE MARROWS WITH MANURE. 
Thk custom has become so deep-rooted among 
gardeners of making up manure - beds for 
Vegetable Marrows that it often happens no 
trial is given a method of dealing with them 
without its aid. Among cottage gardeners it is 
practised simply because they have not the 
means of providing manure-beds, and good 
results are to be met with in many a cottage 
garden. In the supply of a large household 
with winter vegetables one has only a small 
variety wherewith to continue the daily needs 
of the kitchen, and the monotony grows more 
acute when wintry weather destroys those of 
more tender constitution. This was my experi¬ 
ence last winter, and I resolved that, weather 
and circumstances permitting, I would make an 
effort to grow sufficient Vegetable Marrows to 
lay asHe some of full si/.e and maturity, to be 
drawn upon when changes of the daily courses 
were in request. I determined that, instead of 
providing manure in ever so small a quantity, I 
would try what outdoor sowing would do with¬ 
out even digging the ground. The plot chosen 
was an open, sunny one, and the ground had 
lain fallow since the autumn when Potatoes 
W9re lifted. In this holes were dibbled at about 
6 feet apart, and seeds dropped in and simply 
closed in with the surrounding soil. Although 
late in coming up and slow in their first stages 
of growth, they eventually made rapid strides, 
ana bore fruit in wonderful profusion, and 
this, too, without any material help from the 
water-pot or other means. The only assistance 
given was a mulch of strawy manure around 
the plants to keep the soil cool and moist. 
These, it m%y be said, were planted not so 
much for summer use as for winter storing, but 
the great quantity of fruit produced was 
such that everyday demands could be com¬ 
fortably met, and a quantity of very 
large ones grown -on to fulfil the object 
in view. During September, when there 
were so many of these large specimens swell¬ 
ing up, the succession was broken, at least 
in the quantity we had been accustomed to; 
but as soon as the plants were relieved of 
these another stage of activity was set up, 
ind at the beginning of October young and 
tender summer-like Marrows were fairly plenti¬ 
ful. This to my mind explodes the fallacy of 
providing a mound of manure for Marrows to 
grow in, at any rate for late summer and 
autumn use. For early spring and summer 
there will still be the need of the proverbial 
hot-bed on which to sow or plant, protection 
being afforded by handlights or rough frames 
until the time has arrived when they have both 
outgrown such provisions and are safe from 
frosts. 

As a rule, Marrows are grown in out-of-the-way 
comers where it is not convenient to plant other 
crops, and, this being so, something must be 
provided to supply fresh materials for the sup¬ 
port of the plants. A large heap of vegetable 
accumulation—weeds, primings, etc.—gathered 
together in the winter season makes first rate 
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sites for summer Marrows, and as these heaps 
are put out of sight as much as possible, 
eoonomy follows in their adoption for the pur¬ 
pose in question. Those who have always 
made it their practice to provide heaps of 
manure would l>e surprised at the quantity of 
material that may oe furnished by plants 
treated on the lines above described. Firm 
soil I am fully persuaded has played a most im¬ 
portant part in providing such a bountiful 
supply both for the winter and late summer, 
and drought is not so keenly felt on the level 
as on raised mounds of manure or soil. 

_ W. S. 

EARTHING UP CELERY. 

At this season of the year many are attending 
to this. It is a vexed question with many 
amateurs when and how earthing up Celery 
should be performed. It is not wise to lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule, but it may be stated 
that when the plants are large enough to fill a 
man’s hand when pressed together, earthing up 
should not be longer delayed. Celery may have 
a slight earthing before this with good results if 
it is needed early. While this is so it is not 
advisable to draw a large quantity of soil around 
it when small, as, by so doing, the air and 
warmth are kept from the roots. Added to 
this, there is great danger of the centre growth 
being crippled, more especially if much watering 
has to be resorted to. I have often had to cut a 
trench beside the ridge on both sides during 
October and deluge the plants with water to 
keep them from flagging. Good Celery can 
never be had unless it gets plenty of moisture, 
and when in full growth in warm weather it 
would thrive splendidly in a ditch. I like to 
get a strong plant before earthing begins, and 
see that the roots are thoroughly wet the day 
before. If the growth is not vigorous, a soaking 
of manure-water is very helpful My plan 
before earthing up is to dust around the plants 
with dry lime, this assisting in keeping off 
slugs, etc. 

Many ways are adopted in earthing up the 
plants. Some tie bands of dry Grass round 
them, others, for exhibition, wrap them round 
with brown paper to keep them clean. Often 
growers tie the plants loosely, either with old, 
almost rotten, matting or long, dry Grass, wetted 
and twisted together and put round the plants 
to keep the leaves close together. Whatever is 
used it should be something that will rot 
quickly. When tying is practised then one can 
do the earthing alone. I nave tried most ways 
and prefer tying to any, and this I generally 
adopt. Firming of the soil is important, and 
should not be too severe, especially round the 
tops of the plants, or many will be crippled. 
Two years ago I had great loss in some rows 
from the men pressing the soil too firmly round 
the tops of the plants bo that the young growth 
could not push up. This is of great importance 
in soil that becomes too compact, or if it is wet 
when the work is going on. In dry, sandy soils 
there is not much danger. Earthing should be 
done gradually; three times is advisable, and 
if the Celery is for spring use the ridges must 
be thick to protect from Host, although I prefer 
protecting tne ridges with leaves, litter, or any 


frost-resisting material. As long as Celery is 
green frost has but little effect on it. 

J. Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Select strains of Cabbage.— Recently 
“A. I).,” in referring to a grand Tot of Cabbage 
exhibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, said it was to be regretted there were 
so many poor strains of seed on the market. I 
quite agree with this. It is no uncommon thing 
to see in this western district plots in which 
more than half of them are not true to character. 
It in utter folly to manure and prepare land and 
then set out plants that are doubtful. Cottagers, 
many of them, will not pay for a good strain, as 
they think anything will do as long os it is a 
Cabbage. Good strains of seed oannot be low 
in prioe when the trouble in rogueing and 
selecting are taken into consideration. Recently 
I purchased two packets of selected kinds, and 
the price I paid was three times what I should 
have had to pay had I gone to a house which 
trades in low priced seeds. But 1 prefer to 
have a patch which I can depend on, every one 
being a counterpart of its neighbour. It is a 
mistake, as “ A. D.” says, to grow large, coarse 
kinds. They are not so good to eat. Added to 
this, they are a long time on the ground. I 
prefer those that come off in time to sow Carrots 
or things of this type. At the present time I 
have a fine piece of Carrots sown at the end of 
May after spring Cabbage came off.— J. Crook. 

Protecting Broccoli from frost —I 

find that many people fail to keep this during 
a severe winter. Although they have fine, 
healthy, well-developed plants at the beginning 
of winter, they find when the springtime 
arrives the hearts have been all destroyed by 
the frost. This is not only a great disappoint¬ 
ment but a great loss. By adopting the follow¬ 
ing simple method this can be avoided. About 
the end of October or beginning of November 
commenoe at the north end of the rows by 
digging out a few spits of soil, and turn it back 
as in ordinary digging ; then thrust the spade 
on the opposite side of the plant, carefully, so 
a 9 not to injure the roots, and place it in the 
trench, with its head inclined to the north to 
nearly a horizontal position ; then cover every 
part of the stem up to the leaves with soil, 
making it firm about them. Proceed thus till 
the whole of the plants are in a prostrate posi¬ 
tion, with their heads to the north, and they 
will thus pass safely through our ordinary 
winters. Should the frost be exceedingly 
severe a few inches of bracken or dry stable 
litter may be placed between the plants, and all 
will be well.—H. Ellis, Bowdon. 

Late summer vegetables. — Where 
regular attention in regard to mulching, water¬ 
ing, and feeding has been given, late supplies of 
such vegetables as Marrows, French Beans, and 
June or July-sown Peas will now be invaluable. 
At any moment, however, a sudden and com¬ 
plete change in the weather may be looked for 
in some places. Such being the case, those who 
would preserve Beans and Marrows in a bearing 
oondition must be up and doing. Little frost is 
needed to completely paralyse the latter, yet it 
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a strand of matting around the 


leaves after they are gathered up with the 
hand. The Green Batavian, of which there are 
several varieties, is the most popular, though 


to settle the soil about the roots, and they will 
very quickly take root. Book out for the grubs 
that work underground, and if any plant is 
noticed to be eaten off, search for the grub and 
kill it before filling up the gap. If slugs attack 
the foliage, dust with soot and lime, and when 
the plant begins to grow keep the surface soil 
stirred down and fill the drill, thus covering 


WINTER SALADS. 

Writing of salads for winter one is reminded 
that there is a vast difference in the range of 
convenience and materials wherewith to furnish 
such as compared with the summer salads, and 
while this is true of the garden furnished with 
but little glass, there is possibly more variety 
obtainable when accommodation is provided. 
Endive, Celery, Lettuces, Chicory, Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes, Mustard and Cress, Dandelion, 
Watercress, Beetroot, and Onions are the prin¬ 
cipal ingredients that go to form a salad for 
the winter and early spring. 

Endive occupies, no doubt, the corresponding 
place of honour in winter that Lettuces hold in 
summer, and with ordinary or not too severe 
wintry weather may be had from outdoors, pro¬ 
vided the plants are prepared from varied 






mmM 




Common Celeriw 


oss curled are good, and 
The last-named is the 


the plain curled and Mi 


make pretty salads, 
least hardy. 

Celery is an indi 


Early spring Cabbage. —This is one of 
the most important of vegetable crops, the loss of 
which is very severely felt in the spring and the 
early summer months. Although it may be said 
that anyone can grow Cabbages, there is a good 
deal of difference between those that are grown 
on deeply-cultivated, well-enriched soil and 
those that are grown on poor, hard soil. Garden 
Cabbages, if the seed was sown in duly, will 
now be nice sturdy plants fit for^ putting out 
into their permanent quarters. Select a nice, 
open piece of land away from the shade of 
trees—I prefer a piece from which Onions or 


Onion Banbury Prize. 


weather, and particularly when enow and frost 
alternate by night and day and week by week. 
Where Endive can only be grown outdoors some 
means of protection should be provided and 
kept in readiness for inclement weather. 
Bracken, clean straw, and mats are some things 
that suggest themselves for covering at night 
and when frosty. To obtain a succession of 
Endive one must sow every ten days, sowing 
in small cr larger quantities, 


transplanting when the ground 
is moist in summer or autumn, 
and frequently make larger 


plants than by leaving them 
’ 1 in the seedrow. 


undisturbed 
With suitable weather it is 
not difficult to obtain fine 
heads of Endive in October 
and November. It is not re¬ 
quired sooner, because Let¬ 
tuces are then available for 
everyday use. The time for 
sowing extends throughout 


l> ^ 3 m °j st unUMhe seedlings 
ing large and c~ 

Tomato Perfection. easily tied up 

heart leaves, 
ings are better on 

; in deeply, thoroughly break- *_-« 

the work proceeds ; then set succumbs to frost and damp, opea 
feet apart and draw drills, as blanching, among the varied means adopted 
eas, and insert the plants at attaining that end none surpass the simj 


to blanch the 
Later plant- 
poorer 

soil, because the succulent growth very soon 


carried out. Many are in too great a hurry, and 
commence long before it should be done. The 
main batch for winter use ought not to be 
earthed up until October is well advanced, 
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choosing always 
leaves up with 
soil from passing 

Ciiicory is a 
mixed salad, easily grown from a small spring ! light 
sowing in the open border, the 
roots to be taken up in small 

batches and placed in a dark_ 

Mushroom-house or other suit- 
able place to gently force new 
leaves. The green summer 
leaves are cut off down to the 

crown when brought in. The ▼ 

plants are quite hardy, and may W * 

lie left outdoors until required. 4 

Two cuttings may be made from 
each batch of roots brought in. 

There are the Common and 
Witloof varieties, and what is 
known as Sutton’s Christmas 
Salad, a superior form of Wi 

Chicory. 

Radishes may be had by 
sowing the winter instead of 
summer sorts by those who 

have a fondness for them ; or, ^ > 

if there is frame room, they ■ 
may easily be obtained by sow- 
ing in these the same as in 


fine weather, and tying the when it cannot be remedied. Plants 
a strand of matting to keep the in July and brought on through their 
into the heart. stages in pots will meet the demands 

necessary portion of a good winter, giving them a favourable positi 

and warm greenhouso or forcing-pi I 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR BORDERS. 

In a daily paper a year ago it was stated that 
the rage for cultivating large blooms of Chrys¬ 
anthemums was dying out. Whether this is so 
or not I am not prepared to say, but if the 
shows are any criterion then the assertion can 
scarcely be justified, inasmuch as each yoar size 
is still one of the predominating features, and 
blooms possessing size, breadth of petal, etc., 
are, and will be, sure to command attention. 
But all cannot grow large blooms. If they 
were disposed to they have not the room and 
time necessary for their production. Some 
have to be content with growing for home 
decoration, say fifty instead of five blooms on a 
plant. Others again are even debarred from 
cultivating the mid-season varieties, having 
little or no glass in which to house the plants. 
To these, who can only grow Chrysanthemums 
in their gardens and who have not taken up 
their culture, I would offer a few remarks. 
There are few things needing so little of one’s 
time that give such a show of blossoms in the 
autumn. In an October like the one w r e have 
just had, with mild, open weather and bursts of 
sunshine, they flower for a long time. Further, 
these early-flowering sorts are practically 
independent of glass, and can therefore be 
grown by all who choose to cultivate them. In 
one of my borders in the spring of this year I 
planted out a number of them ; they were old 
stools, most of them, which I pulled to 
pieces, and arranged in groups according 
to colour, and for some five or six weeks 
now they have been much admired. Apart 
from planting and staking some of the 
taller ones, they have needed scarcely any 
attention, and some of them even now are quite 
a yard across, giving an abundance of bloom so 
useful for cutting for indoors. Some of them I 
carefully lifted when in bud, and beyond 
flagging fora few hours one hardly notices that 
they have been shifted. Many of the early- 
flowering sorts are of much service in the 
borders, being dwarf, and therefore not hiding 
other things. In planting it is advisable to 
commence with those that bloom earliest, like 
the dwarf La Yierge (white), Mrae. Desgranges 
and Mrs. Hawkins (yellow); then from the 
middle of September and onwards we may have 
such sorts as Mmo. Marie Mass/*, pink ; Ivy 
Stark, bronzy-yellow ; Mme. E. Morel, cerise ; 
Roi des Precoces, crimson : Precocite, dwarf, 
yellow ; O. J. Quintus, mauve ; Ryecroft Glory, 
yellow; Lady Fitzwygram, white; Harvest 
Home, red and gold ; and N. Purvey, dwarf, 
salmon and gold. After flowering I cut off all 
decayed stems, and if the winter proves severe 
place around them strawy litter, but in mild 
winters like last no such protection was needed. 


.ettuce Paris White Cos. 


Mustard and Cress are in every day 
demand, and to provide for this a set of boxes 
r hich to sow fresh seeds every 
or less frequently according to the 
)f brown paper laid over the 
trly germination, but this 


must be had in 
week, n 
demand, 
surface hastens 
needs to be removed as soon as sprouting of the 
seed commences, 
coverini 


il should be used as a 
to the seeds, and very careful watering 
is needful to preserv ~ 


the Cress from damping 
off. Change the soil each time, and have boxes 
not more than 1 £ inches deep inside. 

Watercress.— Although a running stream is 
the natural provision for this, it can be grown 
without by making a bed or a hard bottom of 
loam and decayed manure, and placing over this 
a garden frame and lights. Dibble healthy and 
fresh cuttings of the Cress into this, and keep 
well watered. Water must be given freely and 
without stint, and plenty of air is equally 
necessary. 

Beetroot demands no cultural details at the 
present time, beyond saying that it is far pre¬ 
ferable to bury the roots in the open ground in 
single layers where they can bo protected by a 
covering of litter in bad weather. They remain 
plump and crisp under this treatment. When 
stored in sheds they become soft and withered. 
The foliage ought to be left intact until the 
roots are required for use. For a good salad 


Broad-leaved Endive. 


In April I split them up, planting out in June, 
and pinch about twice during the season to form 
bushy specimens. Mine that bloom in the 
borders never have the protection of a frame or 
house, and every autumn I am rewarded with 
plenty of flowers. I retain a few old t tools, 
and these bloom a little in advance ef the 
younger plants. The borders where they are 
planted are well manured in the autumn, and 
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Beet Blood Red, 


ence must not bo placed on these alone, if they 
are an essential of the winter salad, because 
disease and frost may defeat the aim of the 
grower, and cauga^isappointmeiit at a time 
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this helps them in a dry season, retaining the 
moisture and saving a little trouble in watering ; 
beyond this they are treated the same as other 
hardy subjects. 1 do not go in for fine blooms, 
but for a quantity of medium-sized flowers that 
one can use about the house, etc , and my out* 
door plants supply my wants. Lea hurst. 


TREATMENT OF PLANTS UNDER 
CLASS. 

The plants by this time will be under glass, and 
if the house has been freely ventilated and 
watering attended to, some of the plants should 
be showing flower. As the blooms open care 
must be taken that cold draughts are avoided ; 
otherwise, the blossoms will soon denote this 
want of consideration by damping and other 
undesirable features. Ventilate, therefore, with 
care, and at all times endeavour to keep the 
atmosphere buoyant, which can easily be accom¬ 
plished without creating a draught. Keep a 
sharp look-out for drip, removing plants or shift¬ 
ing them in such a way that the drip is avoided. 
It is better, of course, to remove the cause of 
drip, and if this can be done with a little 
trouble let the work be carried out without 
delay. The tiffany-shading, fixed on wires, 
running inside the roof of the greenhouse, 
which was described in the issue of Gardening 
Illustrated for October 6 last, if drawn across 
at night is an excellent idea for absorbing the 
moisture, which in the morning will quickly 
become dispersed, passing off through the venti¬ 
lators in the ordinary way. This method has 
been followed with great success by one of our 
leading trade growers, and many blooms have 
been saved from damping. A little thought 
satisfies one how reasonable the idea is. Unless 
the weather be very mild for the season it would 
be better to close the front or side ventilators, 
leaving those open in the roof which will satisfy 
the needs of the plants for the time being. The 
Japanese sorts appreciate the assistance that 
comfortable atmospheric conditions alwayB give, 
and if the temperature of the house be main¬ 
tained at from 45 degs. to 50 degs., keeping 
nearer the latter figure, the blossoms should 
open kindly and evenly. On no account should 
the incurved sorts be excited into quick develop¬ 
ment. Cool atmospheric conditions should pre¬ 
vail, and if these plants can be kept in a house 
by themselves, where the temperature is about 
45 degs., they should get along splendidly. If 
all the different types are housed in one struc¬ 
ture, the incurvea varieties should be accorded 
the cooler parts of the house. 4 

Watering should be carried out in the fore¬ 
noon, each plant being tested with the usual rap 
with the knuckleB on the pot, and no water 
applied unless a distinct ring be given. Liquid- 
manures, erring on the side of weak doses 
rather than strong ones, may be given until the 
blooms are quite two-thirds expanded, after 
which it would be wise to withhold the manure. 
The water, too, should be as near to the tem¬ 
perature of the house as possible, this seeming 
insignificant detail assisting more to successful 
culture than many growers imagine. Keep the 
surface of the soil free from weeds, removing 
them when they are small, and when they may 
be pulled out without damaging the surface 
roots. Plants grown to produce exhibition 
blooms should have the growths at their base cut 
back persistently, by these means concentrating 
all the vigour of the roots on the development 
of large, individual flowers. Side shoots, which 
now readily develop in the axils of the leaves, 
should be rubbed out, as they quickly attain a 
goodly length, robbing the stems of the strength 
needed to keep the plant in a state of high cul¬ 
ture. As the blooms open they should be looked 
over each day, and the occasion taken to remove 
malformed florets and others which appear to 
show signs of damping. The incurved blooms, 
when they are opening, should have crowded and 
badly-formed florets pulled out. This type of 
the flower will need to be watched, and abetter 
and more globular form may be assisted by 
loosening the ties of the stems made to the 
stakes, and allowing the opening flower to hang 
over with its apex pointing downwards. Any 
plants attacked by mildew should be attended 
to at once, and the undersides of the leaves, 
where it is more often seen, dusted with black 
sulphur. The grower Bhould ever be on the 
alert in preventing the depredations of earwigs 
and caterpillars. Not only^hould the former 
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be trapped, but, after dark, the house should be 
visited at least once in the evening. The cater¬ 
pillar wants more carefully looking after on 
account of its colour, and each bloom should be 
examined regularly. Fumigate with Tobacco- 
paper once a fortnight or green-fly may gain the 
upper hand. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ohrysanthemum Mychett White.— 

It is gratifying to find this chaste flower is 
ooming very nicely this season. This is more 
noticeable where the stock has been carefully 
nursed and feeding to a great extent avoided. 
As a white Chrysanthemum for outdoor culture 
it is one of the best, the more natural conditions 
of growth evidently suiting the plant. 

- The above variety is first-rate as regards 

flowers, but the habit of growth is not so satis¬ 
factory. It is not easy to propagate, tlie plants 
during the winter being very tender and the 
cuttings few. Then it has a way of sending out 
one strong shoot instead of many ; consequently 
it is not easy to obtain a bushy plant. This 
tells seriously against it as an outdoor kind. I 
think the sort should be cultivated in pots, and 
these small ones. It flowen most profusely on 
the few growths that are made, and under glass 
the blooms are first-rate, but as an outdoor 
white it will never surpass such well-tried 
favourites as Mme. C. Ilesgrange and Lady 
Fitzwygram.—H. 

Ohrysanthemuma in 6-inch pots 

(Carnot ).— So muoh depends upon the sort 
that it is impossible to place your varieties 
under one healing, with the object of observ¬ 
ing a general rule with the whole of them. 
Assuming that your plants were nice and sturdy 
towards the end of May, we would rather pinch 
them about that time, retaining the firet buds 
afterwards developing on them. As your object 
appears to be that of having the plants in 
bloom about a fortnight earlier, we Would 
advise you to treat them as follows : Phu'bus, 
Mrs. Coombes, Le Grand Dragon, and J. Cham¬ 
berlain should be pinched during the last few 
days of May, and first “ crown ”-T>uds retained. 
In the case of Vi viand Morel and its sports, 
repeat the treatment described, only a week 
later, say first week in June. With Mons. 
Chenon ae Leche, pinch second week in May, 
taking second “ crown’’-buds. The third week 
in May for pinching R. Hooper Pearson should 
answer very well, securing first “ crown ’’-buds, 
of course. With Mme. Carnot and G. J. 
Warren there is a difficulty, as first “ crown ”- 
buds of these sorts are useless, as a rule. We 
would advise you to pinch a second time, but a 
fortnight earlier than you did on the last occa¬ 
sion. If you pinched your plants of the last 
two sorts a second time on July 1, and the next 
buds developed blooms fourteen days too late, 
srhy not carry out the stopping just that period 
of time earlier ? 

Ohrysanthemums for small pots.— 
I have had remarked to me on more than one 
occasion by those who have not taken up the 
growing of Chrysanthemums, ** What a pity it 
is they grow so big. I want something I can put 
in my window in a fancy pot.” Leaving out 
the question of a fancy pot, it is true that 
greater attention is paid to the cultivation of the 
taller-growing varieties at the expense of 
dwarfer sorts, and so it has come about that 
plants suitable, say, for 6-inch pots and less are 
now seldom met with. I know a grower who 
still adheres to an old plan he adopted years 
ago of striking in March cuttings of dwarf 
varieties like S<eur Melanie and Snowdrop, the 
former making bushy little specimens, the 
latter grown more particularly for supplying 
blossoms for bouquets. He does not mind using 
such old, and for the most part to-day looked 
upon as out-of-date, sorts a3 Cedo Nulli, 
Rabrum Perfectum, and Julie Lagravere for 
this object, all the plants receiving their last 
pinch in May, and being plunged for the summer 
in a cool bed of ashes, so as to save watering 
and thus help to keep most of the foliage 
intact. The question when growing plants in 
small pots is the production of a fair amount of 
bloom, and, therefore, little disbudding should 
be done. The very little trouble involved in 
cultivating them is such that all who desire 
their windows to be gay at this time of the 
year should not lose sight of them.— Leahurst. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carpeting Rose-beds.—Will you kindly say if It 
will in any way injure the growth and blossom of Roees 
in a newly planted border to plant Pansies or Ceraatium 
tomentosum under them all over the bed? I should be 
very muoh obliged if you would suggest any other plants 
for similar carpet bedding.—S ixosbidr. 

[Pansies, Mossy Rockfoils (Saxifrage), the 
best of the Stonecrops (Sedum), some of the 
small silvery Yarrows (Achillea), the Brown 
Wood Sorrel (Oxalis), the grey Speedwell 
(Veronica), various small Hairbells (Campanula), 
some Houseleeks, and Gypsophila prostrata will 
do well, but the Cerastium named would be too 
rampant in rich ground. The Creeping Sand¬ 
wort (Arenaria balearioa) is excellent.—E d.] 
Climbing Roses in tubs (Qra*mcr?.).— 
You could certainly grow Climbing Victor Ver- 
dier and Charles Lefebvre in tubs, but they are 
not particularly rapid growers, although fine 
Roses. The tubs or casks we should prefer are 
those used for paraffin, one cask being sawn in 
half, and thus making two. Drill in the 
bottom four or five 1-inch holes, then put about 
6 inches of crocks, the largest oval-shaped pieces 
immediately over the holes, and the remainder 
filled up with medium-sized stones, crocks, or 
clinkers. Fill the tubs to within J inches of the 
top with prepared compost, consisting of two 
parts loam, one part well-rotted cow-manure, 
and about a quart of guano. Mix all well 
together before putting into the tub. After the 
soil has settled a few days the Roses may be 
planted, simply taking out a spadeful or two 
and spreading out the roots very carefully, then 
filling in the soil and treading firmly. The 
Roses would last five or six years in such tubs 
without it being necessary to retub them. It 
would be as well to afford a top-dressing of new 
soil each autumn, and when about to do this 
mix a little good fertiliser with equal parts of 
loam and cow-dung, and give the plants about 
3 inches of this, of course removing the old soil 
to make room for the new. The tubs should be 
raised from the ground and placed upon two 
bricks, not only to save the bottom from decay, 
but also to assist drainage. We fancy you 
would be more satisfied with Longworth 
Rambler instead of Climbing Victor Verdier. 

Free-flowering: and hardy Roses 
(X. Y. Z J—Unfortunately these two qualities 
do not always go together. In order to meet 
your wishes as regards the list you have sub¬ 
mitted, we will place them in the order you 
have given them, adding a number to each : 
ClimbtrH —1, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg; 
*2, Grus au Teplitz : 3, Bardou Job ; 4, Fellen- 
berg; 5, Gloire des Rosomanes; *6, Dr. 
Rouges; *7, Waltham Climber No. 2; *8, 
Waltham Climber No. 3 ; *9, Mme. I. Pereire 
* 10, Frances Bloxham ; 11, Climbing Cramoisie- 
Superieur. As regards hardiness, we should 
place them thus in order of merit: 9, 10, 3, 1, 
7, 5, 4, 2, G, 8, 11; but for freedom and con¬ 
tinuity of flowering there would be a difference, 
thus : 2, 4, 5, 11. 3, 6, 9, 7, 8, 10, 1. The list 
of dwarfs would come somewhat in the same 
category as regards free-flowering and hardiness. 
Again we give your list as sent: 12, Princesse 
de Sagan; 13, Marquise de Salisbury; *14, 
Francis Dubrieul ; *15, Princesse Bonnie; *16, 
W. F Bennett; 17, James Veitch ; *18, Mons. 
Boncenne ; *19, Charles Darwin ; *20, Earl of 
Pembroke ; 21, Duke of Edinburgh ; *22, E. Y. 
Teas; 23, Senateur Vaisse. Again taking 
hardiness first, we should allot to them the 
following order: 18,21, 23, 22, 20, 19. 17, 15, 
13, 14,12,16 ; but for continuous and abundant 
blossoming a9 follows: 12, 13, 15, 14, 16, 20, 
23, 22, 19, 21, 18, 17. The four best autumnal 
varieties suitable for standards taken from the 
above lists would be 14, 13, 20, 9. We should 
have named No. 2, but we doubt if you could 
yet procure it in standard form. Those kinds 
marked with an asterisk are the Bweetest, the 
others having little or no fragrance. Mme. 
Laurette Messimy should be planted with pink 
Roses ; it certainly is not yellow. 
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A PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. 

In these days, when labourers’ dwellings are, 
except in cases where the owner of the estate 
does not permit the utilitarian to dominate the 
picturesque, mostly smug, slate-roofed erections 
of brick or stone, often built in rows and many 
of them destitute of any pretence at a porch, 
it is refreshing to chance upon Eome quaint 
thatched cottage in an old-world hamlet. Such 
an one is represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. The deep, thatched eaves form pent¬ 
house eyebrows for the upper windows; so 
deep, indeed, are they that they overhang by 
some inches the wide-open lattice. Beneath are 
porches—good, solid, roomy porches, doubtless 
with seats inside whore the children can take 
shelter from thundor-showers and the aged rest 
when the sunny hours brighten the little 
garden-plot. In the foreground is the well, 
surmounted by its wooden-roofed windlass and 
overhung by a large standard Rose in full bloom 
— cottage gardens often excel in their standard 


garden, but nono of them can equal the one 
uader notice. When a good strain is obtained, 
the seed should be sown in March in a box, the 
seedlings kept in a cold-frame till large enough, 
when they can be pricked out where they are to 
bloom. I have a border with a row of these 
j close to my cottage. These were pricked out 
where they now are out of a box about mid¬ 
summer. They began blooming in the middle 
of August, giving a continuous supply of blooms 
closely resembling Mrs. .Sinkins Pink. The 
third week in October I am cutting daily tine 
large blooms, and nothing is more valuable for 
cutting. — J. Crook. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 
Favoured by seasonable weather, succeeding a 
late spring, flowers new and old have been very 
fine and abundant. The summer of 1900, which 
is now past, was very favourable for the growth 
of the numerous plants in cultivation here. The 
many intervals of showery weather alternating 



A Wiltshire cottage. From a photograph by Mr. F. Kossiter, Bath. 


Rosos. Though the timbered walls and thatched 
roof tell of antiquity, the new brick chimneys 
prove that the proprietor is not unmindful of 
the comforts of his cottage tenants. Let us 
hope that when the roof ceases to be water¬ 
tight the harmonious thatch may not give place 
to the all-pervading and unsightly slate or 
scarcely more attractive tile ; but in these days 
of steam-threshing, when the measured beat of 
the flails no longer resounds from the echoing 
barn-floors, good thatching “ reed’’ is scarce, 
and the thatcher, of yore a prominent village 
worthy, has, for the most part, dropped out of 
existence. Some hamlets, however, still remain 
in rural England where the landlord, being, 
happily, blest with an artistic eye and a due 
appreciation of the placid charm of an old-time 
village, prevents the thatchers from becoming 
a lost art, and sees to the renewal of that most 
comfortable roofing material—warm in winter, 
cool in summer—on cottage, bam, and forge. 

_S. W. F. 

Double white Dianthus. —All the Dian- 
thuses are pretty either in a cut state or in the 


with the warm, genial sunshine afforded many 
opportunities for arranging and transplanting. 
A brief notice, mostly retrospective, of the 
following occupants of this north of Ireland 
garden may, I hope, be of some interest: 
(Jheirantlms sibiricus (West Lodge variety) has 
been a conspicuous and brilliant ornament of the 
rock garden for a considerable time. The 
original plant, which I received in 1S9S, did not 
survive the following spring, but, as it produces 
seed freely, plants are now plentiful. The 
flowers are orango, sweet-scented, and freely 
produced. As yet 1 am unable to say whether or 
not it is quite hardy or a true perennial, but it 
is so pretty and is so easily raised from seed 
that it is well worth introducing even into a 
very select collection. Meconopns cambrica 
fl.-pl., which I mentioned before, is another 
plant which for a long time enlivens the garden. 
Seedlings raised here were planted out at inter¬ 
vals ; they commenced to flower in May, and in 
the beginning of October several plants are in 
bloom. There is a variation in the flowers both 
in form and colour. Some are yellow, others 
orange, and a few are of a very deep, intense 


shade of orange, almost verging on scarlet. 
Alyssum saxatile fl.-pl., which eame into bloom 
in May, was a capital rock garden plant, and 
one which I think will become a favourite when 
better known. It has pretty foliage and rich 
double yellow flowers, handsome when growing 
and useful to cut for small vases. Alyssum 
saxatile Tom Thumb also flowered here, but I 
have not yet had sutlicient experience of it to 
test its value. It is a very dwarf, compact 
variety. Arabis Corbeille d’Argent is the name 
under which I obtained a double or semi double 
form of the well-known Arabia. It was so top- 
heavy that the entire foliage broke off from the 
root. However, I made all the upper 
portion into cuttings, which resulted in some 
ten plants. It seems to be a very free flowerer, 
and is very easily propagated. I think it will be 
a welcome addition to our early spring flowers. 

The old Redbraes Picotee is Btill worth a 
place among the many gorgeous new-comers. 
My adherence to this old-tried friend was 
rewarded by a beautiful sport which seems to 
possess all the merits of the original, with the 
added charm of a lovely soft blush ground 
colour. Anemone japonica, which has been 
growing in a border for many years and formed 
a strong clump, has produced an offset which 
had semi-double flowers. They were much 
smaller than those of the type, and on dwarfer 
stems. The new character seemed quite con¬ 
stant until flowering ceased. Helianthus mollis 
came into bloom at the latter end of August. 
It is a very pretty Sunflower—the blooms not 
too large, of a good rich yellow, and well 
distributed over the plant on long, firm stems. 
A very small plant obtained in March reached 
a height of about 5 feet or a little over. Rud- 
beckia pinnata, another yellow autumn bloomer, 
is a great contrast to the foregoing. It is a 
flower that when seen in the garden and glanced 
at casually might be passed almost unnoticed, 
but cut a few blooms in various stages of 
development and arrange them loosely with 
some light foliage, and mark the result. The 
gracefully drooping petals and bee-hive-shaped 
cones of exquisite form and shade will then be 
seen to advantage. The effect produced by this 
simple combination is charming. Michaelmas 
Daisies are now so numerous and embrace such 
delightful varieties that the autumn adornment 
of the garden may be greatly enhanced by a 
judicious selection. Aster Thomsoni, in bloom 
for months past, has been very beautiful. The 
flowers are large and the plant dwarf. Aster 
hybridus nanus, I mean tho true variety, is a 
very neat little Starwort, a cluster of plants in 
a suitable position forming a choice group. 
It is well adapted for growing in the rock garden. 
Aster F. W. Burbidge was conspicuous among 
a number of really fine varieties. The flowers 
are large, of a lovely shade, and excellent for 
cutting. J. Me Walters. 

The Mall , Armagh. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Poppy Anemone as an annual.— Mrs. 
Srnythe sends us from Tobarcooran, Carntnoney, Belfast, 
a very handsome gathering of the Poppy Anemone, which 
she calls St. Brigid. In a note sent with the above she 
says that the seeds were sown at the end of last March, 
and that the growth of the plants, which is unusually fine 
this year, is owing in great part to the wet spring and 
summer, the beds being now thickly covered with healthy 
green leaves and flowers. 

A fine Lllium auratum-1 send you a photo¬ 
graph I have just taken of a splendid Lilium auratum, 
growing in the garden of the schoolmaster near this. It 
is over 7 feet high, and one stem had 32 flowers, the other 
21. It has received no particular attention except 
some good soil, and has been several years in the same 
garden without having distinguished itself by bearing 
such lovely blooms.—J. II. M. Stewart, Palinure, S.B. 

Lllium candldum.— In a strong soil I cannot get 
a single bloom of this Lily in a wet season, but in a dry 
one I have a fine display, as there are fully fifty large 
clumps of it growing in the herbaceous border. I am 
inclined to think that if we were to plant the bulbs in well 
prepared stations 2 feet square, completely removing all 
the natural soil, and filling up the space with peat and 
leaves, first putting in some drainage, we should hear less 
of the disease which is so troublesome.—J. 

Lifting Montbretlas.—I w’as greatly interested in 
a note from one of your correspondents a few weeks ago 
upon Montbretias being moved directly after the blooming 
season was over. That accounts for a clump of mine fail¬ 
ing this year. I have now divided it, and found numbers 
of small* bulbs. Another clump early in the season was 
looking rather weakly, so I removed it to a moister spot, 
and that threw’ up very strong foliage and flowers.—Ax 
Oi.d Subscriber. 

Mignonette among Ro3es.— In your 
issue of October 20th a correspondent recom¬ 
mends the sowing of Mignonette among Roses 
to cDver the bare soil, which he rightly states is 
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objeotionable. 1 have on several occasions tried 
this plan and found it to answer admirably; 
but I have never found the mulching to in any 
way interfere with sowing the seed, as I always 
clear off the winter mulching from the Roses as 
soon as possible after pruning in March, and at 
the same time lightly fork over the beds, thus 
making ready for Mignonette later on. What 
I find moat likely to interfere with the Mignon¬ 
ette is getting on the beds or borders to pick 
the Roses. Of oourBe, this objection does not 
apply in the case of beds which are easily come- 
atable from all sides, nor when one person does 
all the picking ; but in large borders, with 
perhaps a wall of climbing Roses at the back, I 
fear most of the Mignonette would get de¬ 
stroyed in picking the Roses. — T. Dunn, 
Exmouth. 

Cactus Dahlias.— There is a popular belief amongst 
gardeners that Cactus Dahlias revert to the original type 
if grown from division of the tubers, and that the only 
way to keep them true is to propagate cuttings from the 
tubers in heat in spring. Is there any truth in this 
contention ?—E. J. 

[We have never found such to be the case. We Hud, 
however, that by planting the old divided tubers the 
flowers come better out from the foliage and the plants do 
not assume that gross growth so often seen in the Cactus 
Dahlia when raised from cuttings every year.] 

Layering Clematis (Lincoln). — You 
should set about this work at once, as only 
ripened wood is likely to root in the open 

round. Select a growth of this year, and 

aving brought it to the ground and the position 
in readiness to receive it, insert the knife at a 
distance of 1 \ inches from and below a good 
joint. If not careful, it is not unlikely that the 
knife will slip clean through and sever the 
branch altogether. Insert the knife as stated 
above, and gently continue the cut upwards to 
the joint, nicking the joint only slightly. If 
any ragged edges remain at the point of entering 
with the knife, the upper or loose part of which 
is called the “nib” or “tongue,” such edges 
must be removed when the portion is ready for 
the soil. If the “nib” inclines to close up, 
insert a tiny bit of wood—a splint from an 
ordinary lucifer match—to prevent it. The soil 
in which these are layered should lie good and 
rather sandy, and a handful of sand should be 
placed over each before the ordinary Boil, 
together with a wooden peg to keep the growth 
in position. As the growths of the Clematis easily 
come to the soil there should be no difficulty in 
layering any you wish. Water to settle the 
soil about the shoots, and do not disturb for 
three months. It is well to avoid bending the 
upper pirts of the stem, though if this is 
rendered necessary by position, a good stick 
should be thrust into the soil, and the portion 
made fast early in the process. 

MOSS on lawn (Snaith ).—We gather from 
the description you give of the condition of the 
soil beneath your lawn that it is not sourness or 
wetness which causes Moss to grow so freely, 
but poverty of soil. We do not see how it is 
possible for you with the aid of top-dressings of 
soot, warp, or artificial manure to render the 
subsoil nutritious without so heavily dressing 
the Grass as to entirely kill it. To secure an 
effective remedy it seems to be needful either to 
lift such turf as you have, to bury into the soil 
by digging a good dressing of manure, to well 
tread and level it, then relay the turf, or, 
better still, to remove several inches of the 
under soil, and bring quite fresh soil from the 
vegetable quarters to mix with some of the old 
soil, to fork in and well mix with that, at the 
rate of 3 lb. per rod, either bone-flour or basic- 
slag, then, after well treading and levelling the 
soil, to replace the turf. That should have at 
the end of March or during April a further 
dressing of 3 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia 
to wash in. The Grass should be frequently 
rolled and allowed to make good growth before 
it is mown. Evidently it is a pure case of Grass 
starvation. There is the farther option of 
digging in the old turf, adding some fresh soil 
and well-decayed manure, also bone-meal or 
basic-slag, as before advised, then sowing the 
whole with good lawn Grass seed in April. Any 
good seedsman would supply the seed and send 
you the proper quantity on information being 
given as to the area of the lawn Certainly 
ducks running over your lawn during the winter 
would help to manure it, but they would 
probably make the surface very offensive. 

Improving: a lawn (Pen).— Your pro¬ 
posal to top-dress your lawn, for the purpose of 


improving the Grass, with a coat of sandy soil, 
is right, and if with it, or so soon as it is spread, 
you cast over it, at the rate of about 3 lb. to the 
rod area, either bone-meal or basic-slag, good 
will result. Soot you may dress over the lawn 
at any time, but it is best applied in the spring, 
as it quickly washes in and then is soon soluble. 
Lime should not be applied except where Moss 
is abundant, as then an occasional dressing of 
fresh slacked lime greatly helps to kill it and 
improve the Grass. The best spring dressing 
would he about 3 lb. per rod of sulphate of 
ammonia. That should be applied early in 
April. Whenever applications of soil or these 
manure dressings are made, it is well to run over 
the lawn with a coarse birch-broom, as that 
stirs the dressing and causes it to be equally 
distributed. That would answer somewhat the 
same useful purpose that a bush harrow does on 
a meadow. You must take care that the soil 
dressing is quite free from weed seeds. But 
should weeds grow up next spring have them 
pulled or mown off quickly. As to the proper 
treatment of lime, the best course is to put it 
down on a smooth, bare floor in a shed and 
gently sprinkle it with water. It will soon heat 
and disintegrate, and should be immediately 
applied. If left to slack in the air it largely 
parts with its caustic properties. 

Violets in frames.— Kindly give me the treatment 
of Violets in frames. I saw it in one of your numbers, but 
have lost the paper.— W. Rkdwkmj. 

[The leaves sent are diseased, hut what has 
caused the disease we cannot say from the 
material before us. You give no particulars of 
how long the plants have been in the frame, 
and the leaves have much the appearance of 
weakness. The beet method of growing Violets 
in frames is to root some cuttings now in boxes 
of Bandy soil. Boxes about 3 inches deep will 
do well, and the soil should be fairly rich, and 
made firm about the cuttings. Cuttings should 
be made of the points of runners, and not of 
old stools that have flowered themselves to 
death almost. Winter these cuttings in a well- 
ventilated frame, and plant out in the open beds 
in a rather cool and slightly shaded spot at the 
end of March or first week in April. Give the 
plants 9 indies from plant to plant and 12 inches 
between the rows. Prepare the ground as soon 
as possible by trenching, digging in plenty of 
old cow-manure rather deeply. Early in 
February give a dressing of soot to the beds, 
and fork this lightly in. Nothing more will be 
required till planting time. In planting take 
care you make each plant quite firm. During 
summer cut away all runners as these appear, 
and early in September lift the plants with a 
good hall of earth, and transplant to a frame 
where 9 inches of soil is at hand. Give a 
thorough watering when the work is done, and, 
if very sunny, close and shade the lights for a 
short time each day. In this way you should 
get any quantity of good bloom.] 

Making a herbaceous border.— I have a long 
border running east to west, which I wish to make into a 
herbaceous border. It is very dry, being drained by a 
gully, some l. r »feet to 20 feet deep, just behind it. The 
soil is good loam, but there is no shelter from any wind. 
I should be grateful for a list of plants good for cutting, 
and likely to do well in it. Also for a suggestion as to the 
material for hedge at back. At present Laurels grow 
there, but 1 wish to remove them.— Am \tki r, South 
Ifantx. 

[VVe do not see any great drawback to the 
gully you speak of, provided you have plenty of 
soil at command. Indeed, we happen to be not 
far removed from a garden having a deep rail¬ 
way cutting running along one side for fully a 
quarter of a mile, and on the very brink, so to 
speak—anyway, trained to the parting fence 
itself—Tea Roses and the white perennial Pea 
grow and flower freely. Dig the ground thor¬ 
oughly, and well manure it at the same time. 
What we think most likely to suit you are the 
three forms of Japanese Anemones—pink, 
white, red—also Anemone sylveetris, A. fulgens, 
Achillea mongolica, A. ptarmica plena, Alstrte- 
meria in one corner or end, Anthericums, 
Amebia echioides, Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety, Campanulas—any save the trailing 
kinds and the small bell-flowered sorts would 
do—Perennial Cornflowers, Iris germanica, 
Spanish Iris in variety, Pyrethruras, Del¬ 
phiniums, Phloxes, Gaillardias, the ever-flower¬ 
ing Coreopsis grandiflora, Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum, Doronicums, Rudbeckias, Erigeron spccio- 
I su9, Eryngiums, Fritillaria imperialis, and 
I Lilies in variety. Day Lilies, Sunflowers, Gal- 


tonia candicans, Montbretias, and suchlike 
could also be grown. A good assortment of 
Narcissi would also help the spring flowering 
and Gladiolus the late summer, if these were 
added. With respect to the hedge, we know 
nothing so likely to give satisfaction as the 
common Holly. Dig tne ground, free it of all 
roots, trench in some cow-manure freely at 1 foot 
deep, and finally plant a double line, the plants 
alternating with each other, and in this way 
making a perfect bottom. Allow a width of 
2 feet, not more, at planting time, and so 
arrange the ground that the plants are in a 
slight depression to receive the rainfall. Early 
spring is the best time for Holly planting.] 

Herbaceous border (L. A. P.).— There 
would be no great difficulty in making the 
border in the position suggested if you keep a 
short distance from the wall of the building, as 
the foundation courses would naturally extend 
to some distance, and be an obstacle to future 
success. There would be no objection, so far as 
we can see, to your keeping about 4 feet from 
the wall, dispensing with the turf and planting 
flowering shrubs or the more stately hardy 
plants. You say nothing about environment 
generally, which would have been helpful to us. 
To make a good border for hardy plants, you 
must first remove the turf to any required 
width, and then thoroughly trench the ground 
2 feet deep, if the soil will admit of this lieing 
clone. If heavy clay soil, you should secure a 
few loads of road grit or sand to render it more 
open, dig in plenty of well decomposed manure 
at 1 foot deep, and let the surface remain rough 
for a few weeks. If, on the other hand, the 
soil is light and sandy use large quantities of 
cow-manure. The planting you had better 
defer till early in March or February. In the 
meantime, if you tell us something of the nature 
of the soil and the depth and surroundings 
generally we will give you a list of plants suit¬ 
able for the purpose. Respecting the Ivy- 
covered south wall, we are surprised you wish 
to cover, up this, and we fear, too, if the Ivy is 
of long standing the ground at base will be very 
poor to start new subjects in. If you plant at 
all you should take out some deep holes and fill 
with fresh soil. Then you may try some of the 
Clematises, particularly C. montana, pure 
white, C. Flammula, viticella alba, C. v. 
rubra : also Borne of the larger kinds, such as 
C. Jackmani and Snow White. A good bit of 
colour may be gained by planting Ampelopsis 
Yeitchi purpurea, that early in summer becomes 
almost crimson-scarlet even in shady places. 
Had the position been a northerly one we 
would have suggested a trial of Tropmolum 
speciosunr, but we fear there iB not much 
chance of success. The rich scarlet of Pyrus 
japonica is always valuable, this plant being 
excellent for panels and the like where not 
more than 0 feet or 7 feet high plants arc 
required. The plant is also early flowering. ] 

Snapdragons. —Antirrhinums can be, and 
are now, employed in a variety of ways in 
gardens. Almost everyone knows how service¬ 
able they are for planting on grottoes and in the 
crevices on rock beds, where soil is not always 
in the greatest quantity, and how freely they 
bloom. The common yellow one found growing 
on old walls in the country is to be noted here, 
but I scarcely think we appreciate Antirrhinums 
sufficiently in the flower borders, as it is there 
growing under the most favourable conditions 
that we see them at their best. In October last 
year I took a number of cuttings and put them 
into a bed and covered them up just in the 
severe weather, and all summer they have been 
full of flowers, and as 1 write when Geraniums 
are all done they still keep on blooming. I 
consider that cuttings taken in the autumn and 
put in are better than old plants, as the bloom 
is finer and there is more of it; moreover, old 
plants are spent out sooner. For rockeries 
Antirrhinums have few equals, as they stand 
heat and dryness as well as anything one can 
have, and those who are about to erect grottoes 
or form rock-beds should give them a trial, 
grouping the plants together. Dwarf sorts 
might be used for the flower borders, but some 
of the taller growing sorts are effective in the 
rock garden. A little seed might be sown in 
March wliero it is not possible to obtain cuttings, 
and if the seedlings are raised in a frame and 
pricked out on a sunny border blooms will be 
plentiful in July or August.—L eahurst. 
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SOME EUROPEAN STAR WORTS. 

The Starworts are so closely linked with North 
America that we are apt to overlook those of 
equal, if not indeed greater, beauty that are 
European. One has but to mention one or two 
kinds— e.g.y Aster Amellus and its varieties and 
A. acris, two of the most lovely of all the 
Starworts—to see that we owe something to the 
flora of other regions bosides America. While 
many of the American kinds are of a more or 
less weedy nature, European kinds are rather 
the reverse, retaining a close, compact root¬ 
stock in many instances, besides a dwarfness of 
habit that renders them of much greater value 
in the garden. So much so is this the case that 
A. Amellus has been extensively employed in 
the late summer bedding arrangements of more 
than one public garden, and with excellent 
results. Indeed, it is more than likely that the 
use made of this kind some years ago was 
largely responsible for the free way in which 
it lias been employed in many instances of late. 
Doubtless, the late Mr. Robert Parker, of 
Tooting, realised the great future of this plant 
when, neaily thirty years ago, he planted some 


flowers obtained distinction at the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Other very 
pretty shades of colour were pink and rose, so 
that it is obvious that much variation of colour 
results from the raising of seedlings of this 
excellent race of plants. All the Amellus sec¬ 
tion flowers from the latter part of August to 
about mid-October. When freely employed, 
these Italian Starworts modify the yellow that 
comes at the same time from Sunflowers and 
others near akin. By no means inferior as a 
garden plant is the South European 

Astkr acris, which has had quite a variety 
of names in its day. In the array of its fine 
blue flowers this kind is quite unique. Arranged 
in a group it is quite removed from the table¬ 
like form of the Italian kind above named, and 
in the now rounded, then undulated mass of 
fine blue there is a cloud-like outline which is 
not seen in a plant or two, but in such a group 
as that shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Narrow and Hyssop-like in foliage, the single 
shoot from the base quickly branches therefrom 
with a freedom that is surprising, until, having 
reached its maximum of 2 feet or 2 h feet high, 
the endless mass of its fine blue starry flowers 


European Starworts, some of which are 
unequalled in their beauty and usefulness in 
the garden. E. 


INDOOR NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Abutllons.—I have some good-sized Abutilons—white, 
vellow, and red. On going to the greenhouse I found them 
looking very wretched. Many leaves had turned yellow, 
and the red-blossomed one had no leaves, except near 
the tops of the branches, the leaves evidently having fallen 
off. The plants are in bloom. Kindly say what is the 
matter, and suggest a remedy ?— Mrs. C. 

[Your plants are either starved or have 
received a severe check. Their cultural require¬ 
ments are not at all exacting, for Abutilons can 
be grown as easily as Fuchsias. Cuttings, 
which should be taken early in the spring, 
strike root readily in sandy compost in a close 
propagating caSe, and as soon as rooted they 
must be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the greenhouse. Then pinch out the point of 
each, and as soon as the young shoots commence 
to push forth put the cuttings singly into 3-inch 
pots, using a mixture of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a little sand. The shootB 
must be pinched two or three times during their 



Group of Aster acris. A beautiful European kind. 


famous linos of it in his nurseries. If I rightly 
remember, the fine specimen border was nearly 
2i m> feet long and about a dozen or more feet 
wide, and composed of two fine central lines of 
Tritoma Uvana, with double rows of Aster 
Amellus and Rudbeckia Nowmani on each side 
of the bed. All these plants came together in 
flower, and not only the fine length but the 
breadth of flowering also created a really fine 
e fleet. 

Astkr Amellus is an Italian kind, and has 
been known to cultivation over four hundred 
years. Barely 2 feet high, of slightly spreading 
habit, with large, handsome flowers numerously 
produced, and of a rich purple shade, it is little 
wonder the plant found many admirers. The 
plant since then has given many varieties all 
more or less worthy of cultivation. A form 
with flowers of a more decided blue tone is 
A. A. bessarabicus, as known to me, though the 
plant often sold as such may be only a poor 
variety of the type. Another form in much the 
same way I have met under the name of A. eas- 
siarabicus. This has more glaucous foliage and 
flowers of a purplish-pink hue. Two other 
kinds of this occur to me now—A. A. latifolius 
and A. A. Riverslea—the last a decided gain. 
A year ago some varieties with quite pale 


begins to unfold. This is, indeed, a fine plant, j 
and no garden should be without it. Happily, j 
too, the plantischoap, and it flowers long and pro¬ 
fusely. When planting or grouping this kind it is 
always best alone and not mingled with other 
Asters. A good background is seen in the 
picture in Bocconia cordata, and where gentle 
slopes are planted with Azalea mollis this fine 
blue Aster would be a surprise when the Azalea 
foliage is changing to bronze and red in the 
waning days of summer. Though not equal to 
either of the foregoing in point of beauty, 

Astkr alpinus (the Mountain Starwort) 
and its several varieties are also deserving of 
notice. These, however, are quite early summer 
flowers. As a class, flowering in June and 
sometimes even in the end of May, these are 
useful in the border or rock-garden. The 
typical plant can be raised freely from seeds, 
and is a variable plant when so treated. There 
are also a white and a pale lilac-red form, 
together with a large kind called superbus, | 
which is certainly a showy plant with large 
lilac-blue flowers, each 3 inches across ; close 
growing and tufted in habit, these rarely exceed 
12 inches high. 

There are many others, but those given above 
will serve to illustrate the value of the best of 


earlier stages in order to obtain a bushy founda¬ 
tion, and as soon as the pots are filled with 
roots another shift must be given, J-inch pots 
being very suitable. By dune they may be 
grown altogether out-of-doors, and by the end 
of that month should be ready for shifting into 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. In theto 
they will, in the temperature of a warm green¬ 
house, bloom more or less throughout the 
winter. The following year, if potted in the 
spring, and given the ordinary treatment of a 
Fuchsia, they will bloom throughout the 
summer, autumn, and well on into the winter. 
They can be stood or planted out-of-doors 
during the summer, and succeed equally well in 
j the greenhouse, while their bell-shaped blossoms, 
owing to their pendulous nature, are seen to 
great advantage when trained to the roof of 
that structure. ] 

Lilies after forcing.— Which is the best way to 
treat Lilies that have been forced ? Will they recover if 
planted out and not allowed to flower the first year, or is 
it better to grow in pots for another year’s forcing? Is it 
better to leave I.iliura auratum in the ground fora number 
of years, or to lift if doing badly the first year of planting > 
—John Eckford. 

[Lilies that have been forced are not worth 
any trouble at all—that is, if the plants have 
really been forced in a high temperature to get 
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early blooms. Such plants never recover, 
whether potted or planted out. A few in a 
large lot may now and then survive, but, as a 
rule, 95 per cent, at least are total failures. If 
Lilium auratum is in good health, let it remain 
as long as you like. If it doe3 badly in the 
first year it is likely to do worse the next. The 
plant fails in the first season because of its 
inability to send forth a second crop of basal 
roots, the first having been cut oft' prior to the 
bulbs being shipped to this country from Japan. 
In the ease of L. auratum, it is best to start 
the bulbs in rather moist Cocoa-nut- fibre refuse, 
which, laying warm about the bulbs, otters 
encouragement to any late appearing roots from 
the base. It is the presence or absence of these 
roots that decides the future existence of the 
plant, and if none are forthcoming the plant is 
doomed from the first. The mfiss of roots on 
the stem above the bulb have no connection 
with the existence of the bulb. Such as these 
sustain the flower-spike, and perish when the 
flowering is over. These roots are annual.] 

Lily of the Valley for market.— I wish to 
grow Lily of the Valley for market. Will you kindly tell 
me the mo9t profitable variety, and how it should be 
started ? Of course, I mean to have it in a greenhouse 
with heat, as I want it for winter flowering.— Ignorami’.s. 

[If you have never forced this for market we 
cannot guarantee you success. If your pro¬ 
duce has to come into competition with that of 
regular traders this also is not in your favour. 
The only kind that will force early is the 
Berlin sort, and of this the single crowns, 
as sold in bundles. These crowns the growers 
of them profess to be specially prepared for 
early forcing, but as a fact the “ preparation'’ 
most likely refers to the selection of the better 
crowns from the rest. For early or winter 
forcing you require a good bottom-heat of from 
7f> degs. to 8a degs. To give an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature will simply end in 
failure. A frame should be placed over the 
pipes, well inclosing the heat on all sides, 
the pipes being directly.covered with boards or 
sheets of corrugated iron. The crowns should 
be arranged in boxes of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
with just the length of the crown visible. 
Boxes to contain 200 each are a useful size. 
With the croons in these, and well watered to 
plump them up, the forcing may be commenced 
any time by placing the boxes close together in 
the bottom-heat frame, covering crowns and 
all 3 inches deep with the Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
gently watering as a final step, and placing the 
lights on. From this time it is a question of 
maintaining a uniform heat. If you cannot 
command the lower of the temperatures given 
above, our advice to you is not to attempt winter 
forcing, but to wait till February at least ; 
then, if you have no bottom-heat, and can still 
command a temperature of 70 degs. to 80 degs., 
you may do some good with a frame in the 
greenhouse, applying the treatment as above. 
Soil must not be used : it lies much too cold 
about the roots to permit of forcing being satis¬ 
factorily performed.] 

Gas-stove heating. —Would it be possible to heat 
a le^n-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 15 feet, by means of a 
gas-stove, with flow and return pipes? What size of pipe 
is l>est, and what would be the average consumption of gas 
to maintain sufficient heat to exclude frost? Would the 
gas be injurious if the apparatus were outside the house?— 
Erskink. 

[We are of opinion this would be a rather ex¬ 
pensive method, and, unless the burners were of 
considerable power, a failure also. You would 
naturally require a boiler connected for the 
water in this case, apart from the question of 
the stove, its cost, and that of burners, etc. 
The only possible point of vantage, and where 
economy is likely to come in, is that at a 
moment you could turn off the gas, and thereby 
modify and regulate the heat according to cir¬ 
cumstances. The stove need not be costly in 
such a case, and a portable boiler may be tem¬ 
porarily attached of a pattern akin to that in 
use at the back of a kitch-n grate for supplying 
bathrooms, etc. Beyond the fixing and original 
fitting up, the after cost would be trilling, and 
the attention in all sorts of w-eather equally so. 
Arranged outside, no damage would ensue to 
plants. A pipe 2 inches in diameter would be 
largo enough. We cannot give the cost of gas 
or the average consumption, all of which would 
depend on the size and style of burner em¬ 
ployed, and just as much on the mildness or 
severity of the weather. What is needed, how¬ 
ever, is a boiler of such a shape that a large area 


would be exposed to tho gas burners. Any 
ordinary cast-iron box having an inlet and out¬ 
let, and fixed above the burners of the stove at 
not too great a distance, should answer the 
purpose. But for cleanliness, and the additional 
advantage of being always ready for use, we 
foresee possibilities for heating an amateur s 
greenhouse. The subject is worthy some 
further consideration, and should you try the 
method we shall be glad to know the result.] 

Sparmannla afrlcana.—I have some plants of the 
above. They are very "scraggy,” and have very few 
leaves but some bloom. Can you suggest cause and 
remedy, and kindly inform me as to the treatment?-- 
Mas. C. 

[If the .Sparmannia has been growing luxuri¬ 
antly it is particularly liable to lose a good 
many of its leaves during the autumn, when it 
wears a somewhat unhappy look. At the same 
time, fresh-looking plants do not flower so freely 
as more stunted ones, hence the choice to a 
certain extent rests between leaves and flowers. 
Your plants may have had a check of some 
kind ; perhaps they have been too dry at the 
roots, as the Sparmannia is quickly injured in 
this way. Red-spider, too, is very apt to 
attack the leaves, and, if so affected, they soon 
drop. The treatment needed throughout the 
season is this : In the spring, after the flower¬ 
ing season is finished, the plants may be pruned 
back, and as soon as the young shoots make 
their appearance they must, if needed, be 
repotted, using a compost consisting of good 
loam and leaf-mould in about equal proportions, 
with the addition of a little sand. By June the 


plants may be stood out-of-doors fully exposed 
to the sun, under which conditions they make 
more sturdy growth, with smaller leaves than if 
they are grown under glass. When the plants 
are in full growth a little liquid-manure or 
some other stimulant applied occasionally will 
be of service. With such treatment effective 
specimens, well furnished with flower-buds, 
which will continue to expand during the autumn 
and winter months, may be obtained, and very 
useful they are for the decoration of the green¬ 
house or conservatory. As the plants get large 
they will often stand for two or three years 
without repotting, but, of course, in their case 
the stimulant is even more necessary than with 
those that are repotted every year. Where the 
plants have been stood out-of-doors through the 
summer special care must be taken to see that 
they are removed under cover before the autumn 
frosts make their appearance, as the young 
leaves and flower-buds are very quickly injured. 
Fumigating with Tobacco-smoke, too, will work 
havoc, but the X L vaporiser does not injure the 
delicate leaves. Cuttings of the young shoots 
will strike root very readily in the spring.] 

Bouvardia Humboldti corymbi- 
flora. —This i3 in many particulars widely 
removed from the numerous garden forms of 
Bouvardia that are so largely grown in many 
places. The flowers, whicli are borne in loose 
corymbs on the ends of the shoots and principal 
side branches, are as much as 3 inches long and 
over an inch across, pure white, and deliciously 
scented. It also flowers much earlier than any 
of the others, numerous examples of it being 


now beautifully in bloom, their Jasmine-like 
perfume being much admired, Good plants may 
be grown in 5-inch pots, but they must not be 
stopped too much, the object being to obtain a 
few stout, sturdy shoots, each of which will 
carry a huge head of bloom rather than a great 
number of weaker branches. It is difficult to 
obtain good flowering examples of a less height 
than 18 inches to 2 feet. The exceedingly long 
tube is rather weak ; hence when the plants are 
employed for decoration, care must be taken in 
moving them about, otherwise the tubes will 
break. This Bouvardia will flower well if 
planted out-of-doors during the summer, as if 
the plants are large enough they will commence 
to bloom soon after midsummer and continue 
till the frost. This, of course, does not apply 
to those planted out during the summer and 
lifted in the autumn to flower in pots. There 
is a comparatively new form of B. Humboldti 
known as grandiflora, in which both the foliage 
and flowers are of greater substance and some¬ 
what larger than in the variety corymbiflora. 
It is a really good plant, and attracted a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention when first it was 
exhibited. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

In the arrangement of cut flowers it often 
happens that the most pleasing effect is obtained 
by using only one kind. Very often flowers of 
the greatest beauty are wedged 
together in a glass or vase so tightly 
as to be almost unrecognisable, and no 
regard is paid to harmony of colour 
or suitable foliage for forming a set¬ 
ting to the flowers. Whenever pos¬ 
sible the flowers should be arranged 
with their own foliage, and only one 
kind used in the filling of the vase 
or basket, as in the case of our illus¬ 
tration, showing a simple arrangement 
of Irises. When cutting flowers it is 
well to fix upon what is wanted for 
each receptacle, collecting only suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose and avoiding a 
repetition of the same arrangement 
from time to time as much as the 
supply will admit. In this way the 
flowers can be economised, leaving, in 
many instances, a better display in the 
garden during the summer and in the 
house during the winter. The prizes 
offered at flower shows have, no 
doubt, done much to bring about a 
better state of things in the arrange¬ 
ment of cut flowers. Lessons may 
often be learned on such occasions, 
showing us the evil results and the low position 
in the prize list of those who still adhere to the 
system of crowding flowers together to produce 
a good effect. If any who may have leaned 
towards quantity would but try what can be 
done by using half the amount of flowers, they 
would not soon return to the old system. 


Winter window boxes.— There is now 
usually seen in planting winter window-boxes 
too much regard for bulbs which make a fine 
show for a few weeks in the spring, but leave 
the boxes very bare for the winter. It is so 
much better in filling boxes for windows to 
have regard to their appearance during the long, 
dull winter months, and, therefore, bulbs should 
be made subsidiary to other things that will 
dre38 boxes all the winter. For this purpose a 
few quite small Conifers, one or two of which 
may be silvery or variegated, three or four 
quite small shrubs, including a couple of 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, and to face the 
boxes—for after all that is one of the important 
things in box-planting—some good hardy things 
such as the green and variegated Periwinkles, 
and Ivies, such as the pretty pedata and the 
creamy-white Madeirensis. The Ivies should 
be lightly tacked along the face of the boxes 
( and the Periwinkles allowed to hang down over 
them looaely, thus forming a comparative!}- 
natural cover. It adds very much to the charm 
of a window-box if a nice Ivy of any description, 
some 4 feet in height, be planted into either end 
of the box and nailed or otherwise supported to 
the sides of the windows, as such green framing of 



An arrangement of Iris flowers in a basket. From a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mra. Satterthwaite, Bromley, Kent. 
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Keeping Walnuts.—I should be much obliged if 
you would tell me the right conditions for keeping 
Walnuts. I have a tree which bears well, but the shells 
are not so bright as those of bought Walnuts, and look less 
hard. The nuts, which were excellent at first, mildewed 
before the winter was over.—M. B. 

[You do not say how the Walnuts have been 
kept. When the nuts are quite ripe and fresh, 
spread them on a cold floor thinly. When it is 
seen that the green shells will come off readily, 
remove them at once. As soon as the nuts are 
out of the shells, lay them out thinly in a dry, 
airy room or shed for a day or two to dry the 
outside of the shell. Whon it is seen they are 
ready, obtain some dry, clean sand. Then select 
some pans or large clean flower pots, placing a 
layer of the clean sand at the bottom, then a 
layer of nuts, and so on, till full. Boxes will 
do, but earthen vessels are better, as they are 
cooler and not so drying. When full, place 
them in a cold, damp shed, collar, or any place 
where there is no fire, and where the tempera¬ 
ture does not fluctuate ; a dry heat is detri¬ 
mental to them. When wanted, remove the 
top sand, taking out as many nuts as are 
required ; brush them with a stiff brush to 
remove any sand adhering to them. In this 
way I have kept them well into March. For 
years I have kept them in the way above 
described, standing them in the coldest part of 
my Apple-house on a brick 
floor. From observation I 
have made, I consider tho 
flavour diminishes rapidly 
after January. Undoubtedly 
“ M. B.’s” nuts mildewed 
from being too moist.] 
Mildewed Vine (R. T.). 
—You can use a solution for 
dressing the Vine made of 
sulphide of potassium, than 
which there is nothing better 
for mildew, particularly in 
the case of an unheated house. 
With hot-water pipes we have 
found sulphur mixed with 
water and brushed on stop the 
growth of mildew at once. 
Whatever you use as a winter 
dressing you will be almost 
sure to find more mildew spots 
appear in spring, but it only 
needs a vigilant eye and 
prompt action to keep it under 
— that is, provided proper 
attention is given the house 
otherwise. Half an ounce of 
the sulphide dissolved in a 
half gallon of warm water will 
be strong enough, and if you 
look over the Vines again 
before they commence growth 
you will probably find a few 
spots here and there on tho 
rods, and particularly on tho 
spurs where they have been 
cut. Apply a little more of 
the liquid with a brush to 
these spots, and you may 
not have much more trouble. 
Dusting flowers of sulphur over the leaves and on 
the berries in the case of an attack is an old and 
effective remedy. Mildew is by no means easy 
of eradication in some seasons, and without heat 
it is more difficult still, because spells of cold 
or wet weather foster the parasite and at tho 
same time render it difficult to combat, because 
the means are wanting to counteract cold 
periods. Much, however, may be done by 
persistent effort, and if you have stayed it 
once with the sulphide'you can again. 

Raspberries. —The canes of the summer 
bearers which have borne fruit should now 
be cut away entirely, as those for next year 
will be getting nicely hardened and will derive 
no further benefit from the protection and 
sustenance given by the older canes. All the 
weak canes made this year should also be cut 
away, saving only the strongest and best of 
those farthest removed from the old stools with 
which to make new plantations. 

Apple Emperor Alexander. — This 
fine cooking Apple is one of the best for plant¬ 
ing in proximity to the house and pleasure 
grounds, where, owing to the graceful habit of 
the tree and the prettily-coloured fruit, it 
is always attractive. Although it looks well, 
and is even of fair qualjty.^pr eating, its very 
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the window gives a very pleasing effect. If just 
a few Narcissi and Tulips be dotted in amongst 
the shrubs they will greatly help to render the 
box gay in the spring. In some cases for change 
Arabis, Aubrietias, Alyssums, Pansies, Prim¬ 
roses and similar hardy flowering plants may be 
used with two or three small shrubs. Window- 
box decoration is vet but imperfectly under¬ 
stood or appreciated.—A. D. 


FRUIT. 


PEAR CHARLES ERNEST. 

This Pear was raised in 1879. As will be seen 
by our illustration, it is a large kind. The 
colour is citron-yellow, slightly tinted rose on 
the sunny side. The flesh is white and melting. 
It ripens during November and December. The 
tree is of vigorous growth, and does well in any 
form or position. 


LIFTING AND REPLANTING APRICOT- 
TREES. 

In the case of Peach and Apricot-trees, and, 
indeed, all hardy fruits, provided the tree is 
not too old, excellent results may be secured by 


laid in by the roots in some sheltered corner 
and kept moist overhead by the syringe. 
Exactly the same remarks as regards compost 
are applicable to young trees. The difficulty 
with very shallow borders is in keeping them 
sufficiently moist, but if these could be kept 
watered in dry seasons and mulched into the 
bargain and impoverishing vegetables kept at a 
distance, surface-roots, which are the most 
valuable, would be more numerous, trees would 
sooner recover from the checks often produced 
by inclement springs, short-jointed, hard, well- 
ripened wood would result, and the branch 
dying, which ruins so many fine trees now a¬ 
days, in a measure prevented. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Titmouse CO—The Countess of Selkirk begs to call the 
Editor^ attention to a most ignorant statement on first 
page of Gardkxino of 20th ult., where in “ Fruit—Notes 
on Pears,” the writer speaks of titmice being birdn. This 
ought to be corrected in the next number. 

[Will her ladyship kindly say what a titmouse is? 
—Ed.] 

Vine manure—winter dressing for 
Vines and Peaches f/f. T ).— As the pre¬ 
paration of blood as a manure is undertaken 
only by manure manufacturers, wo cannot 
confidently advise. Suitable artificial manures 


carefully lifting and relaying the roots, thus 
infusing new life into them. Take the work in 
hand as soon as an actual change from green to 
yellow in the foliage is perceptible, then with 
care, and regular syringings until the last leaf 
falls, re-establishing is pretty certain by the 
middle of November. It is surprising what an 
all-round change is effected in old Apricot-trees 
by lifting the roots up nearer the surface and 
replacing the old, inert compost with sweet, 
open loam and mortar rubble, omitting all 
manures, except, perhaps, a little bone-meal. 
Fruit-tree planting on wall borders should be 
carried out more than it is on the piecemeal 
border system, as in the case of Vines, and 
what a saving it is where both labour and 
material are scarce. Where only an addition 
of new compost can be afforded, a certain width 
of the border should be marked out, a trench 
taken out at one end, and new soil consisting of 
loam, lime-rubble, burnt refuse, or wood-ashes, 
and, where maiden loam is at a premium, a per¬ 
centage of ordinary kitchen garden soil, hitherto 
unimpoverished by fruit-tree roots, thrown in 
and well mixed as the turning over proceeds. 
The soil from the Apricot border can then take 
the place of that brought from vegetable 
[uarters. In such eases the lifted tree should, 
in the interval between lifting ffhd planting, Be 
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are sold, with all of which are given instruc¬ 
tions for their application. The garden 
“smother” is that from which gardeners 
derive their burnt earth, or refuse, obtained 
by burning up all garden accumulations of a 
woody nature, adding weeds and soil as the 
bulk of fire increases. Thus the waste of the 
garden and noxious weeds are turned to good 
account. It is a simple matter to start a fire 
with some dry material, and then add fuel to 
the fire as it progresses. A- layer of this not 
more than ^ inch in thickness will be ample 
quantity to use. As a dressing for the winter 
for red-spider there is nothing better than a 
preparation of flowers of sulphur. An easy 
way of mixing it is first to get some clay, add 
sufficient water to make it like thin paint, then 
mix the sulphur with it a little at a time. 
About equal quantities of clay and sulphur will 
do. To make it more effectual dissolve, say, 
£ oz. of sulphide of potassium in water to mix 
with each quart of the mixture, or, instead, a 
wineglassful of Fir-tree oil for the same amount. 
Remove the loose bark first, after cleaning down 
the roof, walls, stages, and floor, and when all 
is clean paint the rods with the mixture, well 
stirring it frequently. Brush well into every 
crevice of the bark. The same will do for 
Peach-trees. 
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soft 'character will always militate a little 
against its coming into general market UBe. 
The tree is a hardy and vigorous one, and, as 
noted, of pretty semi-pendulous habit when a 
few years established. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — No specimen plant 
should be watered now without testing its con¬ 
dition by tapping the side of the pot with the 
knuckles. One soon acquires tho habit of doing 
this, and then no mistakes will be made. 
When a plant goes wrong it frequently arises 
from irregular watering ; either too much or too 
little is given. Another serious cause of trouble 
is bad drainage. This is very important, and 
yet generally in gardens the least experienced 
hand, is employed to fix the drainage in the pots, 
or, to use the phraseology of the potting-shed, 
“ to crock the pots.” Market men, as a rule, 
do not pay much attention to drainage, but then 
the plants soon leave their hands, and other 
people have the trouble of putting things right. 
To drain or crock a pot properly, one large crock 
should be placed over the hole in the bottom, 
but should not fit so closely as to prevent the 
free escape of the surplus water. On this crock 
a layer of others a little smaller in size should 
be placed, and then a layer of small pieces, the 
whole being about 2 inches thick. On this place 
a layer of the rough pieces of turfy loam. A 
bed of this kind cannot become waterlogged, 
and with ordinary care the plant will thrive. 
Very large pots will require another inch of 
drainage materials, and Orchids and a few stove 
plants, such as Anthuriums, will need more 
drainage. Potting soil should be cut and carted 
in during autumn or early winter, as loam and 
peat should be laid up in a ridge-shaped heap 
six months before using it for potting. Some¬ 
times when loam is carted in manure is mixed 
with it, the two being placed in alternate layers. 
Such things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
Chrysanthemums do well in this. We usually 

5 repare our drainage materials in bad weather 
uring winter. The crocks or soft bricks are 
broken up, and are then passed, through sieves 
of the right size and packed away in barrels till 
required. Ventilation is as important now as 
in summer, but less of it is required, and it 
should be given with judgment. The same 
principle should be adopted with the fires. 
Never bum fuel when the sun is doing the work. 
Young hands often do mischief by using too 
much when not required. For this reason I 
would rather let the fire go out on a bright 
morning and light it again in the afternoon. 

Popcing-house —There will soon be work 
for this house to do, for though at present the 
Chrysanthemums occupy a good part of the 
conservatory and yield plenty of blooms for 
cutting, as they go off provision must be made 
for supplying their place in the near future with 
such things as bulbs in many forms, Tea Roses, 
Rhododendrons, Doutzias, Prunus triloba. 
Azaleas in variety, including those lovely Ghent 
varieties, which do not drop their petals so 
quickly as do the Japanese or mollis varieties. 
To have Arum Lilies in bloom by Christmas 
they must now have a temperature of 60 degs., 
and also not be overcrowded. Gardenias, 
Lilium Harrisi, Tuberoses, ami many other 
things which have had a good preparation will 
soon respond to warmth. Rut the term “pre- 

S aration ” means a good deal ; it means, in the 
rat place, that the blossoms should be ready 
formed in the plant, though at present in a 
dormant state. Many people have a Grape- 
Vine or two in pots in this house, and fairly 
good Grapes have been produced by good hands ; 
and I have seen French Beans and even Straw¬ 
berries grown in the same house where the 
number of glass structures is limited. It is 
mainly a question of management, and a little 
later on a lot of propagating, both from seeds 
and cuttings, will be done in it. 

Early Peach-house. — As soon as the 
leaves are all down prune the trees. Waeh the 
wood with a solution of Gishurst, 4 oz. to the 
gallon. For washing the old wood use a brush ; 
a sponge will be best for the small branches, but 
move it forwards only, or the buds or some of 
them may be injured. Make a mixture of fresh 
lime and sulphur into a thin wash, and dress all 
the wall surface ^ith it. Tra^n the trees and 
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remove some of the old soil from the surface of 
border, and apply a top-dressing of good loam 
and bone-meal or some other artificial manure. 
Give all the rest possible till forcing begins by 
leaving the ventilators open night and day till 
closed for forcing. 

Gold-frames. —These may be turned to a 
variety of uses Some will be filled with 
Violets, which should be freely ventilated, but 
heavy rains should be kept out. Bulbs and 
other plants wanted for the forcing-house will 
do here for some time. Herbaceous Spirieas, 
when potted, may be placed in a frame to mako 
roots, and, of course, salad plants, which merely 
require protection, will do in frames. Young 
Cauliflowers and older Cauliflowers turning in 
are often sheltered by frames, and Strawberry 
plants waiting till forcing begins will be at rest 
plunged in ashes, sheltered from rains. The 
Strawberry when maturing its crown does not 
require much moisture ; usually, when plunged 
in ashes and freely ventilated, the roots will get 
moisture enough in winter from the damp 
surroundings, and by-and-by, as soon as the 
days begin to lengthen, there will be hot-beds 
to make, and much forcing to do that can be well 
done in a frame on a bed of warm fermenting 
materials. Very few gardeners have enough of 
these handy-sized frames, which can be easily 
moved from place to place. 

Winter Cucumbers.— These must have 
a night temperature of 70 degs., with a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs., to keep the plants sturdy. 
Give air during mild or bright days when the 
thermometer rises to 85 degs. The needs of the 
private gardener are different from those of the 
market grower. The former wants a steady 
stream of good fruit; the latter rushes his crops 
into the market in as short a time as possible. 

Window gardening. —Plants wintered 
in the spare room must be kept on the side of 
dryness now, but give all the air possible when 
mild. Use the sponge often on the foliage of 
Palms, Aspidistras, and other fine-leaved 
plants. Give flowering plants the lightest posi¬ 
tion in the room. 

Outdoor garden.— The Colchicums or 
Autumn Crocuses are very fresh and bright amid 
the falling leaves. These things are not difficult 
to grow, but they want looking after, or some 
unfortunate spade or fork will lift them out. 
There is a lot of injury done by careless work. 
Choice bulbs want a place to themselves where 
one person has the entire care of them. The 
same principle should be adopted with choice 
alpine plants, or, in fact, with choice hardy 
plants of any kiud, as the labels disappear, and 
the plants often follow them. Now that rain 
has fallen trees and shrubs may be transplanted. 
Deciduous things had better wait till the leaves 
are mostly down. More might be done with 
flowering shrubs, especially such distinct things 
as scarlet Thorns, white Lilacs, scarlet Chest¬ 
nuts, double white Cherries, Siberian Crabs, 
Laburnums, and Almonds, to mention only a 
few of the common but yet indispenable things 
which should be in every garden. Every 
garden should have its specialties. Brooms 
make lovely groups, especially the early-flower¬ 
ing kind, Genista pnecox, and the spotted 
variety, Andreana. Groups of Magnolias are 
very effective, and the different varieties of 
Pyrus japonica on walls always attract atten¬ 
tion. This is the season for planting Roses, 
and there are now many beautiful forms of the 
climbing and pillar Roses which may be dropped 
almost anywhere. A stout stake driven into 
the ground and a Rose planted against it will 
be a lasting pleasure. 

Fruit garden. — Strawberries in pots 
intended for forcing will be better under cover. 
If plunged in ash'-s and some old lights placed 
over them to keep off heavy rains, the exposure 
to the air will be beneficial, as perfect rest, 
induced by exposure, will make them more 
sensitive to warmth when taken indoors. The 
same principle runs through all forcing opera¬ 
tions. (i ive the plants or trees as much and as 
perfect rest as possible, which ia implied in the 
term “cool treatment,” but it does not mean 
that the roots should be permitted to get as 
dry as dust. Extreme dryness is always 
unnatural, especially in trees which are forced 
and have to bear a high temperature in the 
winter or very early spring. Root-pruning 
should be forwarded now. In some districts 
the ground has been too hard and dry to inter¬ 


fere with the roots. There is no necessity u 
wait for the leaves to fall to begin root 
pruning, but the young wood should be getting 
firm. I believe in the early pruning of fruit- 
trees. Get such work, at any rate, done before 
Christinas, so that the garden can be cleared up 
and the fruit-tree borders pointed over (not du^ 
with the spade) to let in tho air to deposit it! 
nitrogen and carry out its beneficial work. 
The planting of fruit-trees should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be done during November, as then the 
roots will make some effort to get a grasp of 
the soil. 

Vegetable garden, —The accumulation* 
of garden rubbish should now be turned over 
and mixed with lime, soot, and salt to hasten 
decay and destroy the larva) of insects. Those 
substances which do not quickly decay should 
be “ smother ” burned. When the waste matters 
of the garden are treated in this way a useful 
heap of compost will be obtained suitable for all 
crops. All vacant land should be dug up as 
deep as the land will bear, and left rough for 
the weather to act upon during the winter. 
Heavy land may be manured any time, and 
for land at this season the manure may¬ 
be less decomposed than would be desirable 
when the season for cropping is near. For very- 
light, porous land the manure is better worked 
into compost and applied just before the cropa 
are planted. Salt is a very useful dressing for 
light, porous land, but a pound per square yard 
should not be exceeded. In a general way', 
half-a-pound per yard will be enough. Gas- 
lime is cheap, and may be usefully applied to 
land infested with insects. One pound per 
square yard will be beneficial. Up to the 
present time we have not had much frost, but 
protecting materials should be ready for cover¬ 
ing full-grown Lettuces, Endives, and Cauli¬ 
flowers which cannot be moved to frames. For 
Lettuces and Endives dry Oak-leaves make a 
good covering ; some dry litter should be placed 
over all to keep the leaves together. Cauli¬ 
flowers turning in may be lifted with balls and 
planted in trenches, if no frame can be sparer!. 
Finish earthing up Cardoons and Celery. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

November 6lh. —Made up a bed for forcing 
Asparagus. Shall try to keep up a succession 
from now onwards by means of hot-beds at 
fortnightly intervals. Sowed French Beans in 
warm-house. Potted up a few plants of Chervil. 
Placed grease bands round the stems of Apple- 
trees to arrest the progress of tho larva- of 
winter moths. Made a sowing of Chelsea Gem 
Peas on south border. In consequence of the 
mild weather our first sowing of Sweet Peas 
having grown rather long, the tops have been 
pinched off to strengthen the stems. 

November fUh .—Moved Chrysanthemums to 
conservatory. Cuttings struck in April, carry¬ 
ing one bloom, in G-inch pots, are very useful 
for grouping. Disbudded late plants of Princess 
Victoria and W. 1L Lincoln. Put in cuttings of 
Ficus elastica. We simply thrust the cuttings 
into a warm, moist bed of Cocoa-fibre in a close 
propagating frame, and pot up when rooted. 
Commenced winter pruning of fruit-trees and 
bushes. This will be continued till all are 
finished. The cuttings will be raked up and 
burnt, and tho borders top-dressed. 

November 7th .—Planted late-flowering Tulips. 
Moved Cinerarias from cold-frame to cool-house, 
where frost can be kept out; but not much 
artificial heat will be used, only enough to keep 
out frost. The hard-wooded plant-house is 
freely ventilated. Up to the present air has 
been given night and day to Azaleas, Heaths, 
etc. Some of tho early-flowering Azaleas, 
including Fielders White and the semi-double 
Deutsche Perle, have been placed in heat, as we 
want flowers at Christmas. Arum Lilies are 
now coming forward in a temperature of 
00 degs. 

November Sth .—Grapes are looked over every' 
week to remove damaged berries, if any'. 

A little warmth is kept in the pipes now, 
and air given when the weather is fine. Early j 
Vinea have been pruned, and pot-Vines in¬ 
tended for forcing have been pruned, top- 
dressed, and placed in cool-house ready for 
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starting next month. Moved various bulbs 
from plunging-bed to cool-house. These will 
be forwarded as required. When well rooted 
they soon start. Liquid-manure is given to 
Cyclamens and Cinerarias. 

November 9th .—Commenced planting Tea and 
other Roses. Standard Briers have also been 
obtained, and the roots dressed ready for 
planting. Planted a piece of ground which had 
been well manured with Superlative Raspberry. 
Plunged Strawberries in pots in ashes in cold- 
frames. They will remain here till required for 
forcing. There is a good deal of tidying-up to 
do now, such as sweeping, rolling, etc. Herba¬ 
ceous borders have been looked over and dead 
foliage removed, but no digging will be done 
yet. 

November 10th .—Took up a lot of Horse¬ 
radish and laid in behind north wall to be ready 
for use. Cut down the last of the Asparagus, 
weeded and top-dressed the beds. Mulched 
Globe Artichokes with manure to shelter from 
frost. Potted more bulbs to come on in succes¬ 
sion. Moved Tuberoses to warm-house. Poin- 
settias are having liquid-manure to increase the 
size of the heads or bracts. Pruned Peaches in 
early house, and watered borders where dry. 


POULTRY. 


FOWLS FOR PROFIT. 

Tub perfection of a table bird is doubtless 

The Dorking, as it combines delicate white 
flesh, equal distribution of fat, and symmetrical 
shape, while size is an important point, prize 
birds of this breed weighing up to 14 lb. On a 
dry soil and with a wide range Dorkings thrive 
and pay very well. The hen of this breed is a 
most excellent sitter and careful mother, but 
the chickens being somewhat delicate should 
not be hatched very early in the season. The 
eggs are large, pure white, and nearly equal in 
size at each end. There are three varieties of 
this breed, known respectively as the coloured, 
the silver-grey, and the white. The Coloured 
Dorking is large, plump, and compact, square in 
make, with short legs, which should be white, 
while the claws should possess a well-developed 
fifth toe. The Silver-grey Dorking has a glossy 
black breast, thighs, and under parts, while the 
head, hackle, and saddle are silvery-white. 
The primaries of the wings are black, having a 
white edge on the outer web. The coverts are 
green-black and the wing-bow white. The tail 
is black, while the side feathers and the sickle 
are a rich green-black. The White Dorking is 
of good size, compact in form, with short neck, 
white legs, broad breast, full rose comb, and 
plumage of pure white, although in aged birds 
the saddle and hackle attain a golden tint. 

The Plymouth Rock combines good laying 
powers and strength of constitution with white¬ 
ness of flesh and beauty of plumage, rendering 
it one of the most interesting and profitable 
breeds of poultry we possess. It is a massive, 
noble, square, compact bird, the breast being 
deep and broad. The comb is single; the 
wattles moderate in size and well rounded ; the 
wings Bmall; the tail very short, but full and 
well carried. The legs are of a bright yellow, 
and are short and thick ; the toes four in 
number. The ground colour of the plumage of 
this breed is a light blue or steel, the feathers 
being shaded with a darker shade of slate colour. 
The hens are good sitters and mothers, and of 
great value as winter layers, the eggs being of 
good size and of a yellow tint. From their 
strength of constitution Plymouth Rocks will 
thrive in damp situations where many other 
breeds would prove a failure; in fact, they 
exhibit every characteristic of a good all-round 
Fowl. 

Game Fowls require an unlimited range, and 
are unsuitable for a confined space. They are, 
however, exceedingly hardy where they can 
have their liberty, and by their habit of foraging 
for themselvas are inexpensive to keep. The 
hen is a prolific layer, a good sitter and mother, 
while the chickens are easily reared, being more 
robust than those, perhaps, of any other bird. 
The flesh of the Game Fowl is delicate in 
flavour, and beautifully white. This breed is 
classed iuto numerous varieties and sub-varie¬ 
ties, the chief being the Black-breasted Red, 
Brown-red, Duckwing, Pile, Black, and White. 
The head of the cock should be long and fine, 
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the beak curved ; neck long, and arched ; breast 
well developed ; back short, and broad between 
the shoulders, tapering to the tail; thighs short 
compared with the legs ; claws powerful, and 
foot flat. The hen should resemble the cock in 
form, but on a smaller scale. In both the 
feathers should be close, and very Btrong in the 
quills. 

Brahmas possess great strength of consti¬ 
tution, producing eggs all the year round in all 
weathers excepting when moulting or brood¬ 
ing. The chickens are hardy and easily reared, 
while the pullets commence laying at an early 
age. Where they have a long range Brahmas 
prove capital foragers, but bear confinement 
well, and adapt themselves to circumstances 
with good grace. The hens do not show a dis¬ 
position to sit so often as Cochins, while the 
desire to brood is easily banished. When first 
hatched the chickens vary in colour a good 
deal, having shades of brown, grey, and yellow, 
and are often spotted about the head, and 
streaked on the back, but as the feathers 
appear this variety of colour gives place to the 
mixture of black, white, and grey which forms 
the distinguishing colour of this breed. The 
Brahma should be wide and deeply made, 
large and weighty. There should be a fulness 
over the eye, giving a broad appearance to the 
top of the head ; comb either small and single 
or “ pea-combbreast wide and full; neck 
short. The legs should be short and well 
feathered; the tail short and full, and fan¬ 
shaped in the cock. Dark hens in their first 
year will often weigh from 8 lb. to 9 lb , while a 
fine cock will turn the scale at 11 lb. 

_ S. S. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Fruit-trees, bushes, etc., planted by agri¬ 
cultural tenant.— Three years ago I became the 
tenant of twenty acres of agricultural land, of which six 
acres were arable, and I had verbal permission to use the 
arable land as a market garden. I planted some fruit-trees 
and Rose-bushes, and I now have Asparagus plants, 
Strawberries, and a quantity of perennial flower plants 
that I have raised, and some that I have bought, all of 
which are now established. As I must give up the land 
in a few weeks, will you tell me if I can remove all these 
things when I quit ?—W. B. 

[You may, I think, remove the vegetable 
crops, such as the Asparagus and the Straw¬ 
berry plants, but you cannot remove the fruit- 
trees and bushes, nor yet the flowering plants. 
As it was not agreed in writing that the land 
was to be cultivated as a market garden, the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act has no 
application. Perhaps if you ai>k your land¬ 
lord, he will allow you to remove some, at 
least, of the plants referred to, or take them of 
you by valuation.—K. C. T.] 

Will.—I own two freehold houses and have my life 
insured. I want to leave the rents and Interest on invest¬ 
ments to my wife during her lire, and at her death to be 
divided equally amongst my children. Will you tell me 
how to make such a will?—G ardrxer. 

[It is always desirable to employ a solicitor to 
make a will disposing of real property, especially 
where a life interest is given to some person. 
To effect your purpose with safety you must 
leave your property and money to trustees 
during the life of your wife. The following 
form would suit your purpose :— 

This is the last Will and Testament of me, 
*' Gardener,” of 119, A.B C. street, London. I 
hereby revoke all former wills and testaments. 

I appoint-, of 100,-street, London, and 

-, of 10,-street, Birmingham, executors 

and trustees of this my will. And I give, devise, 
and bequeath all my estate and effects, real and 
personal, of which I may die possessed unto my 
said trustees upon trust to pay the income there¬ 
from to my wife during her life, and on her 
death upon trust for my children then living, 
and the issue then living of any of them who 
may have died previously thereto leaving issue, 
such issue to take equally among them, if more 
than one, their deceased parent's share, and the 
shares of all of them to be paid or to be trans¬ 
ferred to them on attaining the age of twenty- 
one years. Dated this-day of-, 1900. 

(Signed) Gardener. 

Signed by the testator as his last will and 
testament in the presence of us both present at 
the same time, who here in his presence and at 
his request, and in the presence of each other 
hereunto subscribe our nameB as witnesses. 

A. B., of C. D., Joiner. 

G. H., of K. M., Blacksmith. 

-K. C. T.] 


OORRBSPONDBNOB. 

Question!!.—Queries and answers ere inserted in 

Jjuu>mra*a free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Qardrniko, 37, Sout hampt on-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pvblibhbr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query u tent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
ients should bear in mind that, as Gardbxino has to be 
tent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication 


PLANTS AND FL0WHR8. 

Size of a bowling-green.— Will any of your 
readers kindly give me the right dimensfonr for a 
"bowling"-ground, and where can correct rules be 
obtained ?—C. F. F. 


Clematis for wall (Beginner ).—The early-flower¬ 
ing fiematis you wish for is probably O. montana, a free- 
flowering white kind that is most profuse. Some climbing 
Roses are Cheshunt Hybrid, Aim6e Vibert, Crimson 
Rambler, Belle Lyonnaise, Gloire de Dijon, Ophirie, W. A. 
Richardson, etc. 

Cutting down Clematis Flammula (H. 

Badge).— I, You may cut down the Clematis any time 
after the middle of February, though no harm would be 
done by materially reducing it at any time now should 
circumstances require it. 2, L ft your Dahlias as soon as 
possible when the flowering is completed, storing them 
away in a frost-proof cellar, and planting out next May. 

Acanthus mollis (Jack ).—This plant is quite hardy, 
and any warm treatment will only unduly excite and 
weaken it. Eirly in March plant in the open in some 
good position, where it may remain for years, for these 
things are impatient of removal. Prepare a deep hole, 
and give it a good chance for development. The kind 
named is among the handsomest of the line-leaved peren¬ 
nials. 

Soil (Jack). — Rather than having any ill-effects on 
plant life, the charring of soil will improve its fertility. 
Of course, how much or how little depends equally on the 
intensity of the charring, as the case may be. It is 
usually regarded os a sign that turf in which wireworm is 
present is of a poor nature, and this, too, is our own ex¬ 
perience, for we deal with a soil that for poverty and an 
abundance of wireworm requires a good deal of beating. 

Chrysanthemums showing; buds (Be j inner). 
—We can hardly give you useful advice without knowing 
the varieties you refer to. If they are late kinds the fact 
of the buds not showing earlier is not unusual, though 
these should be in evidence now. You had better house 
the plants at once, and give plenty of air, taking care the 
plants do not suffer through becoming diy at the root. 
Send a few more particulars. No heat will be requisite 
during the present month. Avoid a close, stuffy atmos¬ 
phere abput the plants. 

Ajuga metallica crispa (?) (Constant Reader).— 
We know of no such species of Ajuga as the above, which in 
all probability is the dark-leaved form of A. reptans, 
known as purpurea. What is wrong with the plant we 
cannot say from a couple of small and badly crushed 
leaves. Rather than confine this free-growing hardy- 
plant to a " 48 pot,” it would do better were it planted in 
ordinary garden toil. In all probability the leaves are but 
the oldest that are putting on an annual decay-. In spring 
again the plant will he all right if you do not coddle ft too 
much. 

Pillar Roses, etc. (J. A. M.).—\. The Vines and 
Pillar Roses would do as you suggest; the former would 
in r ther ways also be suitable. 2, Tne supports should 
be fully 10 feet to 12 feet out of ground or much of the 
distant effect would be lost. 3, The best effect will l>e 
gained by planting each kind alone, and the crimson 
should divide the y ellow and white, employing a Vine at 
every third or fourth pillar. If you require any more 
colour in flowering things the Clematis would be useful. 
4, We see no objection to the Larch being used, ft, The 
pillars may be about 3 feet apart. 

Spanish Iris and Ixias (Mrs. J. R. Davies).— 
Ixi.aa are best planted at the latter end of February- in n 
warm, sunny position ; they prefer a deep, very sandy 
soil, burying the bulbs not more than 3 inches. Both 
Spanish and English Irises, and, indeed, all bulbous Irises 
without exception, should be planted as early in autumn 
as possible. When long retained in the dry state a species 
of dry rot sets in, and the bulbs, while apparently sound 
and firm when planted, are often quite useless. Plant 
fully 4 inches deep, in well-dug soil, and, if possible, sur¬ 
round the bulbs above and below with sand. 

Eighteen best Roses for market (U. As 
you desire free-flowering kinds for outdoor cultivation, 
and to possess at same time well-shaped buds, we think 
the following will meet your requirements: Anna Ollivier, 
G. Nabonnand, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Francis Dubrieul, 
Souvenir du President Carnot, Caroline Testout, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Bouquet d’Or, 
Gustave Regis, Mme. Hoste, Mine. Pierre Cochet, W. A. 
Richardson, Papa Gontier, Gruss au Teplitz, Mrs. John 
Laing, Gen. Jacqueminot. And Fisher Holmes. The two 
novelties, Corallina and Liberty, will also be grand for 
this purpose. 

Worms on lawns (G. D .).—To get rid of these 
pests, get fresh lime, slock it in a shed, then at night, 
after it becomes dark, go with some in a box or pail and 
cast it thickly all over the lawn. That will cause many of 
the worms to become sick and possibly die. You can also 
put a bushel of soot into a coarse bag, and soaki t for 
twenty-four hours in a tub of 20 gallons of w-ater, keeping 
the bag frequently moved. Then with a large w-ater-pot, 
also at night, well saturate so much of the lawn it will 
do. Keep on with this, and in time you will kill the 
worms. Strong lime-water is as efficacious. No doubt 
your subsoil is damp and generates worms. The lime 
dressings and waterings will destroy the pests, and help to 
sweeten the soil at the same time. 
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Perennials near the aea (Hoylake).— This is an 
indefinite phrase, and we do not know whether it implies 
a position in a seaside garden or a garden some three or 
four miles removed from the sea. In either case, you will 
find that many Lilies are a complete success. A large 
number of the varying species of Anemones or Windflowers 
do splendidly; also Irises, Doronicums, Larkspurs, Cen- 
tranthus ruber (this is often a perfect sheet of blossom on 
any old wall or rocky crag), Daffodils, Muscaris, Holly¬ 
hocks, Lenten Roses, Gaillardias, Statices, any of the Cen- 
taureas or Cornflower family, the Achilleas, and many 
others. Pampas Grass, Tritomas, Montbrctias, Bocconia 
cordata, Romneya Coulteri, and Michaelmas Daisies, are 
other important things for such places. 

Selection of Teas and Hybrid Teas ( J. R.).— 
The varieties you proi>ose to plant are all first-rate kinds, 
and we could not advise you to discard one of them ; but 
doubtless you would like a little more variety. We there¬ 
fore name nine more, which would enable you to plant 
two each of the 12 kinds. For the information of our 
readers we will repeat your list, which is as follows: Mine. 
Lambard, Com tease de Nadaillac, Hainan Cochet,Caroline 
Testout, Grace Darling, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mar¬ 
quise Litta, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Viscountess Folkestone. 
The nine we recommend are: Marie van Houtte, Anna 
Ollivier, PapaGontier, Mine. Hoste, Gustave Regis, Mme. 
Abel Chater.ay, G. Nabonnand, Killarney, and Grass au 
Teplitz. Six good standards for planting in the lawn would 
be: Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, La France, Gloire 
de Dijon, Augustine Guinoisseau, and Marie d'Orleans. 

Cl ema tis from seeds (M. P. L. /?.).—Unless the 
seeds are sown while perfectly fresh they remain a long 
time in the soil, and in any case are assisted by slight 
warrntn. It is nothing unusual for seeds to lie dormant 
for two years, and if you know that they were generally 
sound, it is possible many seedlings may yet appear. It 
is, however, not in the least likely that the seedlings will 
represent the parent in colour or even in form, os these 
things are so readily crcss-fertilised by insects. We have 
seen seedling Clematises with blossoms each more than a 
foot across, but possessing no merit w*hen compaied with 
the best forms in cultivation. It is, however, a good plan 
to raise these things from seed, for the latter are more 
likely to possess a robustness of constitution not found 
generally in the grafted plan’s. Seedlings, too, may 
possess greater immunity from disease. 

Delphiniums (A mateur).- 1, You are mistaken con¬ 
cerning your plant not having flowered, for the small 
piece you sent contained several perfect seeds. It i9 the 
common Hemp (Cannabis sativa). 2, W’ith respect to the 
Delphiniums, it will be best by reason of the clayey 
nature of the soil in your district to retain the plants in 
pots till early in March, and then plint out in well-pre¬ 
pared ground. If you have many you had best prepare a 
good-sized bed by digging deeply and giving a good dress¬ 
ing of manure and some sharp grit, as road-sweepings or 
Hind. Had you planted them out last spring they would 
now have been of a good size, and the majority large 
enough to bloom next year, which is now doubtful. If the 
bill of earth is hard you had best shake all the soil away 
when you plant in the open. Take care slugs do not 
devour the crowns during winter. 

Border flowers ( Flower *).— Tarnations would do 
q lite well if the ground is well dug, but not too strongly 
manured ; but seedlings would not flower next year even 
if sown now. Margaret Carnations would, however, flower 
if sown in February, if these would suit you. We think 
> ou have room for about two dozen dwarf Itoses, planting 
theie in two alternate lines, the front one about 2 feet 
from the path. Then in front of the Roses a good collec¬ 
tion of Carnations, and between these a collection of 
Daffodils, planted quite <> inches deep, to make a spring 
display, and a bonier of Her M • jesty Pink in front of all. 
Among the Roses you could plant Gladioli, Tiger Lilies, 
and Liliums, while at the back you may plant Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Tritomas, Perennial Sunflowers, 
Phloxes. In this way you would get a display of good 
bloom for months in succession. 

Preparing ground for Gloire de Dijon Rose 
(U. ./. A’)—This old favourite, being a rapid grower, 
should have good soil at the commencement. It is best to 
remove the old soil to a depth of 2 feet and a correspond¬ 
ing width. Fork up the bottom, then fill up the holt* with 
some good loam, previously adding one-thinl the quantity 
of well-rotted manure. Should new soil be difficult to 
procure, mix with that removed some good artificial 
manure, such as guano, at the rate of about a 0-inch pit- 
tal to a barrow-load of the noil. There is nothing like 
good loam to start Hoses growing freely. Supposing the 
subsoil is heavy clay, it would lie as well to remove an 
extra 0 inches and replace this with some larger stones or 
clinkers to assist the drainage ; but, of course, if subsoil 
is gravelly, there will be no necessity for artificial drain¬ 
age. A good red Rose for greenhouse would be Cheshunt 
Hybrid. W. A. Richardson would be a good orange colour, 
and Bouquet d’Ur yellow. The same preparation would 
b3 advisable for this plant as for the Gloire de Dijon out¬ 
doors. 

Roses for market work grown outdoors 

(A. B .).—The six most profitable kinds are unquestion¬ 
ably General Jacqueminot, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Mrs. John Laing, Gloire de Dijon, Ulrich Brunner, and 
Caroline Testout, and we should advise you to plant these 
largely. You might test the following in smaller quanti¬ 
ties to find out whether they were suitable to your trade. 
They certainly provide quantities of very lovely button¬ 
hole flowers, those marked with an asterisk being specially 
gsod. Red: 'Fisher Holmes, ’Papa Gontier,’Grass au 
T-plitz, ’Francis Dubrieul. Pink : Mrs. Shannon Craw¬ 
ford, La France, ’Mrs. W. J. Grant, 'Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, Armosa. Whitr • Mme. G. Braant, 
Clio, Gloire Lyonnaise, Mme. Plantier, Mme. Hardy. 
Cream, yellow, and orange: 'Gustave Regis, 'Mme. 
Hoste, Marie Van Houtte, Safrano, 'Mme Falcot, ' W. A. 
Richardson, 'Mme. P. Cochet, 'Mme. Moreau, 'Queen 
Mab, Perle d’Or. Marshal Niel grown in bush form 
yields a fine lot of useful flowers during the season. The 
kinds described in list as climbers should be allowed to 
grow almost naturally, in some cases bending over the 
long shoots, then plenty of pretty buds will be secured. 
As to stocks, we should advise own roots for General 
Jacqueminot, the seedling Brier for the Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, and Polyanthas, and Manetti or seedling Brier for 
the others. 


Pruning Marechal Niel under glass (Con¬ 
stant Reader) —You did quite right to tnin this fine 
specimen of yours soon after it flowered lost spring. As a 
rale, very little pruning is required until the plant has 
flowered again, but as you find the growths much too 
thick for the other occupants of the house you may 
certainly remove some of the weakest at once. Be careful 
to preserve as many as possible of the ripest shoots, as 
these will afford you the best blossoms. Ten inches apart 
are none too close for the rods. We are pleased you find 
this grand Rose a source of profit, and it should increase 
in value each year. You must try and avoid the common 
error of overcropping. Many plants of this Rose are pre¬ 
maturely killed by so doing, although the great enemy 
canker is liable to attack the most healthy-looking 
specimen. Should you observe signs of this canker, 
known by an extra swelling near the graft, plant a young 
specimen at once to take the place of the older one when 
it does fail, but do not be in a hurry to discard the old 
one so long as it continues to produce plenty of annual 
growths. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Orange-tree (Constant Reader).— Seed¬ 
ling Orange-trees, like all fruit trees raised from seed, are 
much longer in becoming fruitful than are others budded 
or grafted. No doubt your Orange will fruit in a year or 
two. If you have it grafted with scions taken from some 
other tree, then, of course, it will no longer be your seed¬ 
ling. We take it the special interest you have in it arises 
from the fact that you have raised it from seed. 

Quince marmalade (Jf. Lindsay). — Put two 
pounds of white sugar into a preserving pan, with half-a- 
pint of water ; let it boil. Then put in the Quinces, which 
should have been cut in half, removing the core, »nd allow 
them to boil slowly till tender, when they should be 
removed and put into jars. When cold and set pour a 
small quantity of salad oil over the top. Tie paper over 
the jar, and place in a dry, warm place till wanted. 

Gross Raspberry-canes (XotuHinr ).—Judging by 
the description you give of your Raspberry-canes, which 
are 10 feet in height and branching strongly, there seems 
good reason to think that your soil is a damp one, and 
that there is danger such gross canes may not ripen to lie- 
come fruitful next year. In any case, your best course 
now is to prune these side shoots to the bud nearest the 
main stem, and to cut off at least 2 feet from the tops of 
the canes, os that will at once check further luxuriance, 
and may help the canes to ripen and harden. You can 
shorten back the canes to 0 feet later in the winter. We 
should also have those now standing thinned out, not 
leaving them too thick. A light forking of the soil about 
the roots will also do good, as that will enable the air to 
enter and sweeten it. A top-dressing of wood-ashes and 
old mortar-rubbish would be helpful. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spent Hops as manure ( P. P.). It is very 
evident that your large heap of spent brewer’s Hops is in 
an advanced stage of decomposition, and is likely to 
engender sickness because of its offensiveness. The best 
thing you fain do is to either smother it with lime and soil, 
or else to have it carted and spread on to ground where it 
can later lie dug or ploughed in, and have at once a thick 
dusting of lime to keep down the stench. As to the value 
of spent Hops as manure, we do not prize them very 
highly- They are much about the same as half-decayed 
straw. When frtsh from the brewery and sweet they do 
very well to spread about amongst crops in the summer as 
a mulch. But, failing that, they may be mixed with 
stable or farmyard manure, or vegetable refuse, and occa¬ 
sionally turned to help them to decompose without 
becoming obnoxious. 1 f applied to ground, get them spread 
over and buried in quickly. 

Forcing Rhubarb (.V. X .).—We can hold you out 
no hopes of being able to purchase large roots of Rhubarb 
for forcing, except there may be a market garden in your 
locality that is being broken up. It is no use to have 
small roots for forcing. To do this on any considerable 
rcale you want at least a quarter of an acre of ground at 
disposal, planting this winter one-third of it with pur¬ 
chased roots, which will have about one or two crowns 
only. The 9oil should be deeply worked, cleaned, and 
heavily manured, the plants being in rows 4 feet apart and 
J feet apart in the rows. In three years they will be 
strong, with nine or ten crowns each. Lift and block 
close together a dozen or so at a time in your cellar, filling 
in round them with soil. That would keep up a supply 
for some time. But then each year you must plant other 
young roots, and so keep up a perpetual supply of them. 
Your latest forced or blanched roots could be divided for 
replanting. The best varieties are Hawke’s Champagne 
and Victoria. Rhubarb needs a deep, stiffish loam, with 
plenty of manure added. 

Shaded vegetable garden (F. G .).—When you 
have grubbed out your old Black Currant-bushes and 
burned them on the ground with any other tree branches 
or garden rubbish you can obtain, spread the ashes, with 
a good dressing of manure, over the ground, and have it 
dug fully 12 inches deep. Do that as early as you can, 
and let it be rough for the winter. Then in February fork 
the ground over 0 inches deep to pulverise it, and at the 
end of the month you may sow Broad Beans. About the 
middle of March sow Peas and a second lot of Beans, and 
more Peas later. They will do all the better in the 
summer for being in partially shaded ground. You can 
leave room for a good row of Runner Beans on the side 
farthest from the shading to be sown at the end of May. 
When the Beans and Peas come off follow* on with Cauli¬ 
flower, Cabbage, and White Broccoli plants. There are 
few free-growing summer crops that should not do well in 
your shaded soil, especially if it be fairly retentive and in 
good condition. 


SHORT RBPIilRS. 

D. S. M .—You are keeping the house and the border far 
too wet, hence the shanking and cracking of the berries. 
The tub full of water is also injurious, ana is no doubt the 
cause of the mildew*. The roots have evidently got into 
bad soil also, as shown by the shanking. You ought to 
grow nothing in the Vine border, as the watering neces¬ 
sary only sours the border on the surface, w’hile the 

bottom roots are, perhaps, quite dry.- A. J. Roberts.— 

We would strongly advise you, if you do not care to 
replant the trees after filling up the hollow, to leave the 
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ground as it is. By burying the steins of the trees you 

will injure them, and very probably kill them.- 

A. E. IF.—The Iceland Poppy is quite hardy, and should 
stand during the winter in the position you mention. It 
is not a true perennial, and should be raised from seed 

every year.-IF. J .—You cannot do better than grow 

Chemin, Challenger, or Conference. The lime will wear 
off in time. We have had no experience of sea-sand for 
the purpose you mention, but should prefer silver-sand in 

every way.- Theo. Dury.—We can find no mention of 

the subject you refer to as being in our issue of Sept. 29. 

- Yarrab .—You can apply some bone-meal in the early 

spring, slightly forking it in. We w*ould strongly advise 
you not to dig such borders, as this destroys the surface 
roots and weakens the plants. Manures suitable for the 
purpose, such os guano, etc., can now )>e had very 

cheaply.- A Constant Reader .—We have no doubt that 

overcropping is the cause of your Grapes failing to colour 
properly. The crop of fruit must be regulated by the 

strength of the Vine.-CAa* Stoke .—Challenger or one 

of the varieties now recommended for the open air. Any 

of the white Asters ought to suit your purpose.- 

Marmalade.— Yes, you may repot them now, as they will 
only go from bad to worse. Give them a little heat if you 
can to start the roots into action, and see that the leaves 

are kept clean.- James Cm/per .—Plant in good soil, 

using good things to hang over the stones, and these in a 
few years will be quite sulticient to hide all trace of any 

stones that you may use in forming the rockwork.- 

Constant Reader, Hounslow .—See reply to your query in 

our issue of Oct. 13, p. 427, middle column.- Jos. C. 

Allman .—The best way is to use the }ieat-Moss-manure as 
a top-dressing only. 


•«* Arm tommunioations respecting plants or fntUs 
tent to name should always aooompamy the pared, 
wAfet should be addressed to the Editor of GAUrornra 
IiiLUSTRATXD. 57, Southampton-street, Strand . W.C. Mo 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— Jas. Anderson.— Impossible to 

name without seeing flowers.- Alderson. — 1’leroma 

Gaudichaudianum.- F. L. Clark.— Helianthus rigidus. 

- Xewark.— Cannot undertake to name Roses.- 

Donal. — 1, Golden Rod (Solidago Virgaurea); 2, 

Astrantia major.- R. Strann.— We cannot under¬ 
take to name R*ses.- W. L.—l, Doronicum cau- 

casicum ; 2, Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish ; 3, 

Heleniuiu autumnale pumilum.- J. T. B.—2, Send 

in flower; 4, Juniperus sinensis.-Au-.—Polygonum 

cuspid&tum- Tregertha.— EscalIonia montevidensis. 

- Lex. — Cannot undertake to name Roses. —— 

Lady Mary Corny.—!, Aster linifolius; 2, Aster hori¬ 
zontal^ ; 3, Aster Nov*-Angli®, very good form.- 

Orange. —1, Begonia metallica; 2, Pelargonium Harry 

Hieover.- Mrs. S. Boulm>i*.— Nerine Fothergilli.- 

AUwy.—l, Pyrethram uliginosum ; 2, Aster Nov®-Anglia); 
3, Aster Novi-Belgii; 4 and . r i, Please send better speci¬ 
mens.- E. //.—Impossible to name from such scraps. 

- John Murdoch. — Pteris serrulata cristata. - 

S. W. F.— Kscallonia pterocladon.- M. A. Shine..— 

Clematis orientalis ; apply to T. Smith, Newry.- A. B. C. 

—1, Aster horizontalis; 2 and 3, Varieties of A. Novi- 

Belgii; 4, Novas-Angli® ruber.- C. F. /'’.—Common 

Spindle-tree (Kuonymus europrous).- A. L .—Tillandfia 

Lindeni.- C. II. BW/.—1, Biota orientalis aurea; 2, 

Cupre8sus Lawsoniana ; 3, Juniperus chinensis ; 4, Biota 
orientalis falcata; ft, Thuja plicata; 0, Abies (Picea) 
Froseri Gt instead —Aster horizontalis. 

Names Of ftruits.— G. S., York— 1, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth ; 2, Dumelow’s Seedling; 3, Bromley’s Seedling; 4, 
Duintlow’s Seedling ; 1, Beurrc d’Atn&nlis; 2, Souvenir 
du Congress ; 3, Beurr£ clairgeau ; 4, Duchess de Moray. 

- Portney.—!, King of the Pippins: 2, Cox’s Orange 

Pippin; 3, Old Hawthornden; 4, Beurr6 Hardy.— 
Dr. Guillemard, Cambridge.—!, Herefordshire Beauty; 
2, Brandy Apple ; 3, Not recognised—poor specimen ; 4, 
Pickering’s Seedling ; ft, Sinie as No. 2; «, Golden Noble. 

- Minor A. II.— 70, Thompson’s ; 71, Marie Louise ; 72, 

Marie Louise d’Uocle ; 73, Beum 1 Hardy.- E.F.— Pear 

Beurrc Diel.- II. Holder oft. Pear: 1, Baronne de 

Mello; 2, Cellini ; 3, Stirling Castle ; 4, Striped Beaufln. 

- W. W. D.—I/ane’s Prince Albert.-/. B'. Sweatman. 

—K'ndly read our rales as to the naming of fruit. 1ft, 
Striped Beaufln; 13, Hawthornden; 34, Court of Wick; 

10, Yorkshire Greening ; s. Not recognised.- Annie M. 

Laing. —Apple Yorkshire Greening.- II. G. R— Pear 

Beurni d’Aremberg.- Lex.— Apples; 1, Cox’s Pomona; 

2, Poor specimen of Winter Hawthornden ; 3, Old Non¬ 
pareil ; 4, Norfolk Beaufln ; ft, Hawthornden ; 0, Evidently 

Glou Morceau.- II. W. Gamut.— Apples; 1, Ribston 

Pippin; 2, Lord Suffleld. Pears: 3, Beurr6 Hardy; 4, 

Pitmaston Duchess.- Cha». II. Looker.— Kindly read our 

rales as to the naming of fruit. 41, Fearn’s Pippin ; 32, 
Yorkshire Greening; others too poor specimens to be able 

to identify.- J. /’.—Apple Rymer; Pear Autumn 

Berg&motte.- G Rogers.—!, Beauty of Kent; 2, Royal 

Pearmain; 3, Ilollandbury ; 4, Bess Pool; ft, Not recog¬ 
nised; 0, Striped Beaufln.- H. F.— 1, Deux Soeurs ; 2, 

Bishop’s Thumb; 3, G&nsei’s Bergamot.-C. G. K.— 

Pear Bellisime d’Hiver—stewing Pear.- James Stephens. 

—Pear: 1, Beurr6 Superfln. Apples: 2, Golden Noble; 

3, Not recognised; 4, Kentish Fillbasket; 5, Norfolk 

Beaufln; 6 and 7, Please send better specimens.- 

T. D. L.— 1, Striped Beaufln; 2, London Pippin; 3, 
Northern Greening; 4, Gloria Mundi. Pears: 1, Glou 

Morceau ; 2, Specimen too noor.- W. H. Best — Pears : 

A. Glou Morceau ; B, Passe Colmar; C, Please send better 

specimens; D, Beurr6 Diel.- Adam. — 1, Possibly Stur- 

mer, should like to see again; 2, Winter Hawthornden ; 

3, Rhode Island Greening ; 4, King of the Pippins.- 

Enquirer. —1, Ixmise Bonne ; 2, Knight’s Monarch; 3, 

Beurn 1 Bose; 4, Beurrc 1 Superfln.- F. W. Z.— 1, Red 

Streaked Apple; small Emperor Alexander; 2, Fearn’s 

Pippin.- S. Locell.— Uvedale’s St. Germain, a stewing 

Pear. 


Catalogues received.— Peter Izambert, Trier.— 

Rose Catalogue l'M-luoi. -Geo. Jackman and Son, 

Woking —Plant Catalogue. -Yilmorin, Andri&ux et 

Cie., Paris .—Seeds for Autumn Sowing ; Special List of 

Gladioli ; List of Bulbous Plants and Strawberries. - 

W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen .—Descriptive Catalogue of 
Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses , etc., and Catalogue of 
Greenhouse Plants, etc. 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES IN RELATION TO SOIL 
AND CLIMATE. 


It ia difficult to tell whether a Strawberry will 
suit any soil or not by the description it is sent 
out with. This is well illustrated in the notes 


by 44 J. C. R.” (p. 425). I know of no fruit so 
capricious as the Strawberry, as often a variety 
will do well in one garden and badly in another 
not a quarter of a mile away. This arises 
generally from Boil and surroundings. In my 
garden kinds that will not grow are a great 
success in a garden on a hill close by. This 
garden being in a low, moist situation, I can 
quite understand the position of 44 J. C. R 
and his experience with Royal Sovereign. When 
this was put first on the market, I, Tike many 
more, was taken with it, and planted it largely. 
Being somewhat tied for space I did not give it 
the room it needed, with the result that the 
foliage became Urge and tall, falling on the 
ground and covering the fruit, so that the air 
and wind could not get amongst it. A rainy 
time followed, with the result that many of the 
best berries rotted before they began t j colour, 
and I did not get half the crop. This kind 
is not suitable for a low, damp situation, 
and should always be planted wide apart. 
Undoubtedly there is more in what 44 .T. C. R.” 
says regarding the effect the wind has on the 
fruit than many think. This is seen by planta¬ 
tions growing in the open fields. Here the 
foliage is not so thick, and the wind soon dries 
it; but in low-lying gardens the foliage is 
never dry in moist weather, even if it does not 
rain. Were it not from the fact of the soil rest¬ 
ing on a stony subsoil, I should be able to grow 
only a very few kinds. Often the air has more 
to do with damping than the soil. Undoubtedly 
Boil that drains quickly is helpful. I am con¬ 
vinced that more benefit is obtained by deeply 
working the soil before planting, using material 
to keep it open, than by placing the enormous 
amount of manure in the soil some think neces¬ 
sary, as this engenders a soft growth. I am 
convinced that dry, warm air is the greatest 
promoter of flavour, and not rich manure, as 
many would have us believe. 

I have never considered Royal Sovereign of 
good flavour. Growing side by side with 
Vi com tea Be H. de Thury, Royal Sovereign was 
tasteless, so much so that I am planting more 
of Vioomtesse, as no kind is more reliable than 


this. I find the majority of sorts useless in 
this damp position. Many that are not soft in 
berry are prone to mildew. The old Keen’s 
wants a lot of beating for home use. It does 
well in this garden. Sir C. Napier refuses to 
grow with me under any conditions. I am 
glad to see 44 J. C. R.” mentions Rivers’ Eliza. 
Tnis used to do splendidly in a Norfolk garden 
twenty-five years ago, and I understand from a 
friend it is still largely grown in the North. I 
think a large number of our new Strawberries 
liok the constitution of some of the older 
kinds, such as Alice Maude,, Eleanor, etc. ; nor 
do I think^we have ma« 


some fancy. To be successful with Straw¬ 
berries it is a question of growing kinds that 
suit the soil and situation. 

J. Crook, Forde Abbey, Chard. 

- The notes by 44 J. C. R.” in a recent 

issue are very interesting when comparison is 
drawn between Scotch and English grown 
Strawberries. One cannot help wing struck 
with the limited selection of varieties that 
seem to be suited to Scotland, and how little 
known those are in the south. I have looked 
through several English Strawberry lists to 
ascertain what are their qualifications and 
recommendations, but neither of the sorts 
which suit your correspondent’s soil and purpose 
is, I find, mentioned. I am not in the least 
surprised to find that Royal Sovereign fails 
when the atmosphere and soil are so moisture 
laden, and I should not have expected such a 
good word for President. Your correspondent 
does not mention Mr. C&rmichael’s new Scotch- 
raised varieties ; these certainly ought to do 
better than some of the English kinds, although 
it ia worthy of remark that these are the pro¬ 
duction of English parent varieties. I am not 
sure that there is so much difference in a crop 
that ends in June, and that which commences 
in the first or second week in July. Does it 
mean that 44 J. C. R. ” made a Blip of the pen and 
wrote July for a later month ? I have been 
given to understand that between our 
season and that of Scotland there is a differ¬ 
ence of at least a month. Here, in Wilt¬ 
shire, I had gathered no fruit until the end 
of June and the crop extended until past the 
middle of July this year. A very wet July is 
the opposite extreme to that we have experi¬ 
enced down here for some years. Oar plants 
Buffered from drought, while 44 J. C. R.” gets a 
corresponding deluge. There are many of our 
Strawberries that would not pay to cultivate 
had we the continuous rains of Scotland to 
reckon with in their ripening season. 

Has 44 J. C. R.” used the wire supports for 
Strawberries ? If they have a value, it should be 
in a locality such as his, where fruit rots through 
its contact with wet ground. The climate of 
Scotland must present a vast range of difference 
between that of the west and southern parts of 
England, and while some things attain great 
perfection in that country, they are quite as 
entire a failure in thiB. Those of us who have 
neither dwelt nor worked under such diverse 
conditions and altitudes can only depend on 
verbal and written reports of those who have, 
and notes, such as those given by 44 J. C. R.,” 
are peculiarly interesting, because one is brought 
into touch with the problems garden work 
presents where the elements are not in harmony 
one with the other. Of the two evils, too 
much rain is worse than drought, so long 
as the latter is not too long lasting and 
there is a water store to draw upon for pressing 
needs. 44 J. C. R.” suggests that in cata¬ 
logue descriptions indications as to soil 
and olimate should he given. I am not by any 
means certain that these would he very helpful if 
they were given. At any rate, an English nur¬ 
seryman could not, from his own trials, convey 
just the information his Scotch client may need. 
Strawberries differ so widely even in adjoining 


counties or districts that it is by no means easy 
to advise or predict that any given kind out of 
the many offered would succeed in any one par¬ 
ticular garden. Trial alone on the spot can 
decide the question, and this needs to be ex¬ 
tended over two or three seasons sometimes. 
This being bo, I can scarcely fall in with the 
suggestion of your correspondent on that point, 
particularly when our standard sorts are 
such signal failures with him. If growers 
would communicate through the gardening press 
their successes and failures—one is as important 
as the other—much useful data would be forth¬ 
coming. Rivers’ Eliza, Aberdeen Favourite, 
Standard, and Myatl’s Seedling are quite un¬ 
known in this district, so it is quite impossible 
to estimate what merits they may develop in a 
climate so diverse from that of your correspon¬ 
dent. W. S. 

Rood Ashton, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


FRUIT-TREES IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

The old-fashioned orchards with standard fruit 
trees and Grass below have well-nigh become 
extinct. Few homesteads of any size were at 
one time considered complete without them. 
The depression in agriculture and, above all, 
the sweeping away of small holdings have 
sealed the doom of farmers’ orchards, and sadly 
they are missed. There is no reason why they 
should be altogether lost to the country, for the 
taste for planting trees is stronger than ever, 
and the market grower has found better 
methods of growing fruit for market. But it 
is not for market but for home use that I would 
plead for the more extended use of fruit-trees of 
Rinds that are both useful and ornamental. I 
see no reason why owners of small gardens 
should keep ou planting giant forest trees in 
their small gardens to smother everything 
beneath them, when fruit-trees—especially 
when in flower in spring, or when loaded with 
fruit in autumn—are altogether more orna¬ 
mental and decidedly more useful than the 
ordinary run of trees one finds planted in 
gardens. I lately saw an old kitchen garden 
which had been much neglected until the fruit- 
trees had grown quite large, and the old Goose¬ 
berry and Currant-bushes formed a regular 
thicket beneath them. The owner set to work, 
grubbed up all the bushes, cut all the mis¬ 
shaped trees, leaving the beat shaped and best, 
placed ones, and cut away the lowest branches, 
leaving as much of the young wood as possible 
at full length. He then levelled the soil and 
laid turf over the surface, the result being a 
very pretty lawn, and when the spring came 
the effect was very fine, for large groups of 
double Daffodils had been left in the soil, and 
these pushed their way through the turf and 
flowered splendidly. During the summer a 
continual succession of fruit, from May Duke 
Cherries to the latest Apples and Pears, has 
been obtained. I am well aware that one does 
not often get fully grown trees in the very spot 
they are needed, but trees that will fruit at 
once are so oh&p now that the cost is no 
more than that of Poplars or Limes. At tho 
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present time many of our Pear-trees have such 
beautifully coloured foliage that they rival the 
Virginian Creeper in its fiery crimson garb, and 
many others are beautiful in shades of golden- 
yellow. One of the prettiest fruit-trees in late 
autumn is the Quince, with its large, pale yellow 
fruits and its golden foliage that hangs on late 
in spite of autumn gales. It is singular that 
while the common Almond is freely planted in 
the flower garden, so few of the useful fruit- 
bearing trees are ever seen, except in the 
kitchen garden. If we could get rid of the idea 
that it is impossible to combine the ornamental 
and useful, a great impetus would be given to 
planting fruit-trees in pleasure grounds. 

•Takes Groom, Gosport. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Standard Peaches in the open.— 

I have just been reading an article in last 
week’s Gardening Illustrated on standard 
Peaches, and thought it might interest some of 
vour readers to know that I have a standard 
Peach-tree which has been growing for the last 
twelve years quite unattended ; in fact, it has 


Growing fruit-trees in pots.— I live in the dis¬ 
trict of New Wandsworth, situated between Wandsworth 
and Clapham Commons, and although we are surrounded 
by a goodly number of houses, we still have a fair share of 
fresh air, and it occurred to me that it might be possible 
to grow a few fruit-trees in pots. If you think I should 
meet with any success, be pleased to fjtve me as much in¬ 
formation upon the subject as possible. Should I be 
likely to succeed with Apple, Plum, Pear, and Cherry- 
trees? If so, please give names of the most suitable for 
pot culture, size of pot, soil, and age of tree to procure. 
Would Currants and Gooseberries do well in pots? The 
aspect is due south, and there is plenty of sun. 1 have a 
lean-to greenhouse in same aspect. Is there any fruit that 
would be likely to succeed in pots in greenhouse ?—F. II. 

[You do not estimate the amount of skill and 
judgment required to make the cultivation of 
fruit-trees in pots a success. They need a deal 
of attention both in M atering, pinching of the 
shoots, and the equalisation of branch and root, 
and, moreover, you have the fog and smoke 
trouble to reckon with. In the country there 
are not so many trained gardeners who can 
claim to have mastered the culture of fruit-trees 
in pots, and thus M’e place these matters before 
you so that before embarking on what would 
seem a pleasurable and, to some extent, a profit¬ 
able undertaking you may become cognisant of 
the risks and “ troubles ahead.” Fruit growing 
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been more abused than anything else. It never 
bore any fririt until last year, when it had about 
six, which some boys sampled before they were 
ripe. This year it bore a splendid crop, as I 
gathered between five and six hundred Peaohes 
from it. The fruits were very sweet and full of 
juice, and were, in every case where I gave 
them away, preferred to cultivated fruit. The 
tree stands about 14 feet high, and is about the 
same through. — S. Waterman, Foot lands, 
Sloke-tmh-Hamdon, Somerset. 

- Noticing an article in your issue of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, October 27th, headed 
“ Peaches and Nectarines in the Open,” I may 
say I have tried them with great success. Last 
year I sent to Jersey and obtained some 
standard Nectarines and Peaches, which I 
planted as I should have done Apples or Pears. 
The trees blossomed profusely in the spring, 
and although we have had a hot, dry summer 
and late spring frosts I gathered a good crop—a 
crop far beyond ray expectations for the first 
year. My trees have made splendid growth, 
and are well set with bloom for next year. The 
sorts are Grosse Mignonne and Early Crawford 
Peaches, and Lord Napier and Violet Hative 
Nectarines. They are planted in good garden 
soil, with a yellcqy clay base. -.-I. Goody, Clare , 
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even in the open finds the novice in many an 
awkward strait, and at frequent intervals he 
must of necessity consult some gardening friend, 
or write to what has been often designated 
“ the papers ” for the needful information. 
Should you decide on investing in pot trees we 
should by all means advise you to secure them 
already potted up, and if this is done at the 
time of your purchase they would not require 
repotting for some time hence. This w’ould 
save you the trouble of getting loam and other 
materials for potting. Trees are supplied suit¬ 
able for your purpose. Cherries you had better 
not attempt, and Plums are by no means 
certain. One trouble you may meet would be 
spring frost, which would destroy your prospects 
in a single night. Apples and Pears aro later 
in flowering, and may escape frost. Of Apples, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Worcester 
Pearmaiu, and Beauty of Bath are suitable for 
pots ; these are dessert sorts. Cooking kinds 
are Warner’s King, The Queen, Cox’s Pomona, 
Ecklinville, and Sandringham ; these are all 
good and free-bearing varieties. Pears suit¬ 
able for pots are Beurro Diel, Fondante 
d’Automne, Princess, Conference, Doyenne* du 
Comice, and Pitmaston Duchess. If you wish 
to try Plums, choose Kirk’s, Oullin’s Golden 
Gage, Washington, Pond’s Seedling, and Coe’s 


Golden Drop. Currants and Gooseberries are 
not suited for pots. In your greenhouse the 
only fruit you could conveniently grow would 
be Tomatoes. Start these as earlv as you can 
in spring, grow them in pots, and train to the 
roof. You may, when these are finished, stand 
some of your latest fruit-trees inside, to finish 
their growth and protect from birds and early 
autumn frost. For fruit-trees pots 10 inches 
in diameter are commonly used for the 
first stages, shifting into larger ones as they 
attain age and size. They need to be plunged 
in the soil outside to prevent them being bloM r n 
down by wind, and also protected from the 
drying influences of the sun and air. Cover the 
pots in winter with ashes or litter, or the frost 
will burst them. They do not require water 
in winter, but in summer they will demand 
frequent supplies—twice a day very often. ] 

Crowded Vines (F. H. L.).— Consider¬ 
ing that all authorities advise a distance of 
3 feet between each Vine when planting a new 
house, you will at once see what an excess of 
Vine growth your house contains. It would be 
advisable, by all means, to reduce their number, 
not perhaps to the yard-apart rule, but a 
modification of it. By reducing the canes in 
number you would get better finished and 
heavier crops, because in the crowded state the 
leaves must vie with each other for a fractional 
amount of light and air. The bad conditions, 
too, will be enhanced from the fact of the house 
being old-fashioned, the roof not affording the 
maximum pi light that those of modern design 
do. If you did not cast out any of the Vines 
altogether, you could reduce them to single 
rods, but among such a confused mass you will 
be sure to find some Vines better than others. 
Our course would be to cut out entirely the 
worst, and give the others room by a re-arrange¬ 
ment of the rods at pruning time. The quan¬ 
tity of Grapes so grown must be poor indeed, 
but you should proceed to rectify matters by 
gradual means. Lapagerias would not thrive 
under the shade of Vines, but you might try 
Camellias. 

Root-pruning fruit-trees —There can 
be no doubt but that root-pruning is a very 
great help to fertility in the case of trees whose 
roots have got out of bounds and, possibly, into 
the crude and UDgenial'subsoil. The well-doing 
of trees is not regulated by the immense spread 
of root which some of them have, but by the 
number of feeding roots which can be produced 
in a given space where food is plentiful, and 
root-pruning is one of the greatest possible aids 
in the production of such roots. Some people 
are very particular to carefully lift and relay 
every root that can possibly be saved, but it has 
been proved over and over again that, provided 
root-pruning be done properly— i.e., each root 
severed with a clean cut at a point close to the 
junction of a lesser root, and not too close home 
to the bole of the tree—the loss of a portion 
of each root is immaterial, and the work 
is greatly facilitated by getting rid of the 
trouble of relaying the uncovered portions. In 
this matter I make a great distinction between 
the trees to be simply root-pruned and those to 
be replanted. In the latter case I carefully try 
and preserve every possible bit of root, as I know 
that all will be required to assist in re-establish¬ 
ing the tree, but the case is very different where 
no lifting is intended, as the roots are then 
ready to produce feeders, and plenty of them, 
immediately. When root-pruning, a good 
broad trench should be taken out round the 
tree at a distance from the bole corresponding 
with the spread of the branches, or nearly so, 
and if there is a suspicion of gross growth and 
unfruitfulness proceeding from one or more tap¬ 
roots, the ball should be undermined and such 
roots severed, for if they are allowed to remain 
the severance of any spreading roots will be oi 
little avail in inducing a more fruitful tondency. 
When refilling the trench, be careful to inoor 
porate with the soil a plentiful supply of mortal 
rubbish and burnt earth or wood-ashes. It 
some good turfy loam can be added, so much 
the better, but whatever may be used should be 
well trodden or rammed home, as firmness in 
fruit borders is a very desirable condition. If 
on examination the subsoil is found to get wet 
or sour, the excavation made should go to a 
depth of from 30 inches to 36 inches and the 
bottom be filled up with brick-rubble several 
inches in depth before replacing the soil, 
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THE SPECIES OF CAMELLIA- 
Now that the genus Camellia includes Thea 
(the Tea plant and its allies), it comprises about 
fifteen species in all. These are found mostly 
in India, China, and Japan, but the genus is 
also represented as far to the South of Asia as 
the Malayan Archipelago. In gardens it is 
almost exclusively represented by C. japonica, 
whose numerous forms fill an important place 
in greenhouses and conservatories even at the 
present day when their popularity has greatly 
declined. Hitherto, except in the extreme 
south and south-western counties, the Camellia 
has been almost entirely grown under glass, 
yet even near London, when given suitable posi¬ 
tions, many of the varieties of the common 
Camellia are valuable hardy evergreens. In the 
Rhododendron dell at Kew about a dozen may be 
seen flowering in the spring without the slightest 
protection. In places sheltered from north and 
east winds there need be no fear of their suffer¬ 
ing from cold. In the severe winter of 1893 
they were not in the bast injured. Their late¬ 
ness in starting to grow saves them from all 
danger of late frosts. The foliage of the 
Camellias is of itself a striking feature out-of- 
doors in this country, for we have no evergreen 
with foliage possessing quite the same lustrous 
dark-green hue. The Camellias have the same 
dislike to very chalky soil as the Heaths, but 
where this ia absent they will thrive either in 
loam or peat. They appear to succeed best 
where there is a slight shade up to midday, but 
fine specimens have been grown in positions 
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fully exposed to the sun. The red semi-double 
varieties are the best for out-of-doors. Anyone 
who has spare Camellias of any sort or colour, 
even if not in the best of health, should give 
them a trial in the open air. They are of course 
moisture-loving plants, and the necessity of 
keeping them always damp at the root involves 
some care in watering plants that have just been 
turned out of pots in which they may have been 
growing for many years. 

Camellia japonica is a native of Japan and 
is a common plant in the southern parts of the 
empire, where it becomes a tree 30 feet to 
40 feet high. It first became known in Europe 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Considering the great attention it has had in 
Europe and how much it has been improved it 
is curious to learn that it is less frequently to 
be seen in Japan than C. Sasanqua, and that it 
is valued more for the oil pressed from its seeds 
than for its flowers. 

C. reticulata. —As a greenhouse plant there 
is no question but that this is the finest of all 
Camellias, yet, curiously enough, it is one of the 
rarest. The original plant was introduced to 
the R.H.S. gardens nt Chiswick, and used to 
flower freely planted out in a frame. Perhaps 
the finest plant in the country now is a specimen 
in the temperate house at Kew about 18 feet 
high. This is covered with healthy foliage and 
flowers freely. It can be easily distinguished 
by the dull green iolour of its foliage. Its 
flowers are the largest, being frequently over 
7 inches in diameter. They are semi-double, 
the central cluster of yellow stamens being 
surrounded by two or throe rows of petals 
beautifully wavy and of a rich soft rose. The 
coolest greenhouse suffices for it, and to those 
requiring fine shrubs for the conservatory 
nothing better can be recommended. Its flowers 
have not that sfcitfifess and formality which have 
gp so great : an AteiitfoiY igl tl^jittjhe decrease 


in popularity of many forms of C. japonica. It 
is a native of China. 

C. Sasanqua. — Compared with either C. 
japonica or C. reticulata, this Camellia is 
neither so showy nor so vigorous in growth. 
Both in Japan and in Europe it commences to 
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flower in November, and continues into the new 
year. The flowers are each from 1£ inches to 
2 inches across, and in the true wild specimens 
are said to be always white, but the cultivated 
varieties have pale pink to deep rose flowers, 
and we have them also both single and double. 

C. ROSJEFLORA is a dwarf shrub resembling 
C. Sasanqua, but more lax and straggling in 
habit. It lias small leaves of a dark glossy 
green and seirated. It flowers in December, 
the blossoms being single, each 1A inches across, 
and of a clear rose colour. It flowers every 
winter in the temperate house at Kew. 

C. Thea (the Tea plant) is of little value as 
an ornamental plant, and is usually grown 
merely because of the interest attaching to a 
shrub so important to civilised nations. It is 
an evergreen, requiring the temperature of a 
cool greenhouse, and has oblong, very dark 
green leaves and small white flowers. The real 
native country of the Tea plant appears to be 
Northern India. It is doubtful if it be really 
indigenous to China. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Lavender.— Can I propagate Lavender 
at this time of year, and what ia the best way—cuttings or 
division ?— Anon. 

[Yps, any side shoots, 6 inches long, may be torn off and 
planted firmly in a sheltered spot in the garden.] 

Pruning Yellow Jasmine.— Is now the time for 
pruning yellow winter Jasmine and Forsythiasuspensa?— 
Anon. 

[Theee plants, if pruned now, will give no flower at all 
in the ensuing season. The pruning, where necessary, 
should be done in each case as soon as flowering is over.] 

Solanum jasminoides.— What amount of success 
might I expect by planting above on south wall, sheltered 
on east side by projection of house 9 feet ? The soil is 
light and dry, but I could prepare site ; locality, mid- 
Salop. I have Roses. What other climbers could you 
recommend ?— Madoc. 

[We fear that in your part of the country Solanum jas¬ 
minoides would not be a success in the open air, as it is 
only in the south and south-western districts that this 
does well. The Clematises ought to do well on the wall 
you mention, these contrasting well with the Roses.] 

Ribes speciosum. —Some of the flower¬ 
ing Currants, such as Ribes sanguineum and 
its white variety, are very generally known in 
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gardens ; indeed, the former is perhaps one of 
our commonest spring-flowering shrubs, while 
the Buffalo Berry (R. aureum), referred to on 


page 457, is often to be met with growing as a 
bush or trained to a wall, where it creates a 
pleasing effect when covered with its yellow 
flowers in the spring. This plant was used as 
the stock for the much-lauded “Spineless 
Gooseberry ” sent out a few years since. None 
of these flowering Currants, however, can com¬ 
pare for brilliant effect with the subject of this 
note, a plant that is all too rarely seen in our 
gardens. When grown in an isolated position, 
with its arching branches thickly studded with 
the drooping scarlet-crimson blossoms, which 
have gained for it the epithet of “ Fuchsia- 
flowered/’ it forms an exceedingly attractive 
object in the garden.—S. W. F. 

Bignonia radlcans.— I wish to plant one of the 
Bignonias against a south wall. Will you kindly tell me 
if it is likely to succeed ? The land is a good and deep 
sandy loam. The kind which seems most suitable is 
B. radicans, which I understand is a self-climber ; but has 
it fair-sized flowers, are they freely produced, and is it as 
hardy as the others ? It is very disappointing after grow¬ 
ing a plant for a year or more to find the blooms are 
insignificant, and one might have planted another kind as 
readily.— Nemo. 

[B. radicans is a native of the North American 
States, and an old favourite. Its long, wiry 
stems send out roots like Ivy, and cling to walls 
or any support. In late summer the shoots 
have showy clusters of scarlet and orange 
blossoms. A strong plant will run up and cover 
a wall 40 feet high. It is useful also for cover¬ 
ing arbours and pergolas.] 

Shrubs and plants for gravelly soil.— Will 
you tell me the best deciduous and other shrubs for a very 
gravelly soil ? Also the best herbaceous plants ?—C. F. A. 

[If you dig your soil deeply and incorporate 
with it some manure and anything of a more 
holding nature many subjects will grow well, 
but in gravel alone herbaceous plants in 
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particular are liable to suffer from drought. 
The best shrubs for gravelly soils are :— 

Evergreen .—Berberis in variety, Cistus of 
sorts, Escallonia Philippiana, Helianthemums 
of sorts, Olearia Haasti, Ulex europrea (Furze) 
and the double variety, and Yuccas. 

Deciduous.— Berberis in variety, Caragana 
arboreacens, Clerodendron trichotomum, Colu- 
tea arborescens (Bladder Senna), Cornus alba 
Spathi, Cytisus in variety, Forsythia suspensa, 
Halimodendron argenteum, Lycium barbatura, 
Philadelphus, Potentilla fruticosa, Prunus 
Pissardi (Purple-leaved Plum), P. spinosa fl.- 
pleno (double-flowered Sloe), Rhus (Wig Plant), 
Robinia hispida (Rose Acacia), Rubus various, 
Sambucus (Elder), Spartium junceum (Spanish 
Broom), Staphylea pinnata (Bladder Nut), 
Tamarix (Tamarisk). 

Herbaceous. — Achillea of sorts, Armeria 
(Thrift), Asters many kinds, Campanulas 
several, Catanaucho coerulea, Centaurea mon- 
tana and varieties, Chrysanthemum maximum 
and near allies, Dianthus in variety (Pinks), 
Echinops, Eryngiums of sorts, Gaillardias, 
Galega officinalis, Geums in variety, Helenium, 
Hemerocallis (Day Lily), Lupinus many, Oeno¬ 
thera (Evening Primrose), Papaver (Poppy), 
Polygonum of sorts, Potentilla in variety, 
Pyrethrum single, Rudbeckia many kinds, 
scabiosa, Solidago, Statice latifolia, Tritomas 
(Torch Lilies).] 


Propagating climbers (L. L.). — You 
can propagate the Virginian Creeper and 
Honeysuckle by means of cuttings, and this is a 
very suitable time of the year to do so. If only 
a few of each are required, the cuttings may be 
taken off at a length of 6 inches to 8 inches and 
dibbled into pots or boxes of sandy soil, taking 
care that the cuttings are securely fixed in 
position. They may then be stood in a cold 
frame, giving just enough water during the 
winter to keep the soil fairly moist, and in the 
spring they will strike root. You will find that 
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the Virginian Creeper produces roots more 
readily than the Honeysuckle. If needed in 
quantity, the cuttings may be put out-of-doors, 
choosing, if possible, a fairly sheltered spot. 
The ground should be well dug, and the cuttings 
inserted by chopping out a trench to the depth 
required. Then put the cuttings in an upright 
position therein, replace the soil, and tread 
firmly, after which proceed the same with the 
next row. A length of ff inches to 12 inches is 
very suitable for these outdoor cuttings, which 
should be buried in the soil for two-thirds of 
their length. The Clematis does not strike 
readily from cuttings in this manner, and in 
nurseries they are usually propagated by graft¬ 
ing a young growing shoot on to a piece of the 
root of Clematis vitalba or Flanimula. Plants 
so propagated, however, are apt to die off, and 
vour better way will be to layer any of the 
branches that are available, as in this manner 
good plants on their own roots can be obtained. 
Layering may be done now, but it will be a year 
before the plants are fit for removal. 

Trees for Dorset.— Can you kindly furnish me with 
information concerning the following trees— e.g., their 
synonyms for identification in catalogues, whether hardy, 
tender, etc , whether they need special soil or conditions, 
and whether suitable for position on wealden clay on coast 
of l>or»et?—Monterey Pine, Monterey Cypress, Goat 
Willow, A astral ianG olden Wattle, Australian Silver Wattle, 
Aleppo Pine, Canary Island Pine, Abbotsbury Thorn, 
Grass-green Pine.— Monkey PrzzLK. 

[The Monterey Pine (Pinus insignis) is a beau 
tiful tree, clothed with handsome Crass-green 
foliage, and, taken altogether, one of the most 
ornamental of all the Pines ; but in England, 
except in the south and south-west, it is not 
sufficiently hardy. It should succeed with you 
under the conditions named, more especially as 
it will thrive near the sea, but it should, if 
possible, have a sheltered position. The 
Grass-green Pine is also another name for Pinus 
insignis. The Monterey Cypress (Cupressus 
macrocarpa) is the fastest growing of all the 
Cypresses, forming a very handsome tree of a 
pleasing shade of bright green. It is hardy - in 
the south and west of England, but in more 
northern districts is liable to injury during 
severe winters. This would succeed perfectly 
w r ith you. It bears cutting well, and on that 
account is sometimes used for hedges or screens. 
The Goat Willow (Salix caprea) : The Grey 
Withy, as this is sometimes called, is one of the 
commonest Willows, and forms naturally a 
moderate-sized tree. The tufts of yellow flowers 
render it very pretty in the spring before the 
leaves appear, and the long shoots, laden with 
blossoms, are gathered and carried at Easter 
under the name of Palm. Australian Golden 
Wattle (Acacia pycnantha) : A small tree that 
requires the protection of a greenhouse in this 
country. During the spring it is profusely 
laden with golden blossoms, disposed in little 
tufts. The bark of this is very valuable for 
tanning. The term Wattle is in Australia 
applied to all the members of the Acacia family. 
The Australian Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata) : 
The name of Silver Wattle is derived from the 
silvery tint of the prettily-divided leaves, but 
this character is more pronounced in some indi¬ 
viduals than in others. The flowers are golden, 
as in the preceding. It is well suited for a 
large conservatory. Cut-sprays of the Silver 
Wattle are largely sent to this country from 
Italy and the South of France early in the year 
and sold under the name of Mimosa. The 
Aleppo Pine (Pinus halepensis) is a medium tree, 
somewhat spreading in habit, and often rather 
bare of foliage. It is a native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, and is hardy in the southern 
part of England. Many Pines are more orna¬ 
mental than this. Canary Islands Pine (Pinus 
canariensis) is a large tree, native of Teneriffe 
and the Grand Canary. It is one of the most 
tender of all the Pines, hence greenhouse pro¬ 
tection is necessary for its well-doing. Abbots- 
bury Thorn : We do not know this, and think 
that the Glastonbury Thorn is intended. This 
is a variety of the common Hawthorn, the 
original tree of which used to grow at Glaston¬ 
bury Abbey. Its correct name is Cratsegus 
Oxyacantln, prnecox, and its prominent charac¬ 
teristic the fact that it often comes into leaf in 
January and February, while it has been known 
to flower on Christmas Day.] 

Planting large - flowered Clema¬ 
tises. —In planting out these against sunny 
walls care should be taken to provide the roots 
and lower portion of the-stem with shade, 
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either by artificial means or by employing 
other plants to shelter them. The sudden 
collapse of plants of the large-flowered Cle¬ 
matises, which is in the present day so unfor¬ 
tunately common, is always more prevalent 
where the roots and base of the stem are 
exposed to the full sunshine than where these 
are shaded. Clematises succeed b st in rich, 

{ >orou8 compost. The various sections of the 
argo - flowered Clematis require different 
methods of pruning, thus the .Tackmani group 
should be cut down to 12 inches from the 
ground in the winter, the Lanuginosa group 
requires only moderate pruning, while in the 
Patens and Florida groups only the dead and 
very weakly growths should be removed.— 
S. W. F. 


GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Weed killer (T. Brown , Canterbury ).— 
The recipe for the “ weed killer ” should be 
28 parts of white arsenic, 17£ parts of caustic 
soda, 2£ parts of carbolic acid (the common 
brown fluid), and 52 parts of water. Dissolve 
the soda in water, then add the arsenic, and 
boil until it is dissolved. If, as it will doubtless, 


some of the water boils away make up the 
amount with some more before using the 
mixture, 1 gallon of which, diluted with 
25 gallons of water, being sufficient to water 
50 square yards of a weedy path. This mixture 
is very poisonous, so that great care should be 
taken that it is not used improperly. Another 
mixture which is not dangerous, and is not so 
effective, is as follows : G parts of rough salt, 
2 parts of potassium acid sulphate, and 20 parts 
of water.—G. S. S. 

Millipedes (A. S. Hay men ).— I ain sorry 
to say that when your box reached me the 
contents were in such a condition that the 
“ long millipede ” was the only thing in the way 
of animal life that I could recognise. When 
moist earth is put into a tin box which is not 
completely filled by it, it generally happens— 
and it did so on the present occasion—that the 
earth forms itself by being shaken about in the 
post into a number of small pellets, which be¬ 
come quite hard. I softened them in water, 
but, as I have just said, could only find die 
“ long millipede,” which is a specimen of one of 
the centipedes (Geophilus longicomis). The 
centipedes are notably carnivorous, but this 
species has been found at the roots of plants 
under circumstances that I must admit suggest 
the possibility of its feeding at tiim.s on vege¬ 
table food. I do not, however, myself believe 


in its being injurious, and should not destroy one 
in my own garden. As to the light coloured 
worms, I can say nothing about them without 
seeing them. If you would kindly send some 
more, packed so that they cannot rattle about, 
I w ll with pleasure tell you what I can about 
them.—G. 8. S. 

Fungus In wood.—I shall he much obliged if you 
can tell me the name of the enclosed specimen of fungus, 
which has devastated the woodwork on the church here, 
both on the very old Oak and also on the new deal. It 
appears in the form of large white foam-like lumps which 
continually exude from the joints of the woodwork, pew 
bocks, etc., in spite of constant removal, causing rotten¬ 
ness. The building is not damp. Can anything be done 
to stop the evil?— Bkntiiall Ham,. 

[The specimen of the fungus that you sent 
was so dried up before it reached me that it was 
impossible to make anything of it. From what 
you say, it is evidently one of the “dry rot 
fungi,” probably Merulius lachrymans, a fungus 
which it i« very difficult to get rid of. You do 
not say in what position in the church is 
the woodwork that has been attacked, but I 
expect from what I know of the pest that it is 
in woodwork that is against a wall. This 
fungus only grows where there are a certain 
amount of moisture and a want of ventilation. 
You say that the building is not damp ; but the 
air in churches is sure to be more or less so, and 


for the greater part of the week is very stag¬ 
nant. The fuogus must have begun to grow at 
some damp spot—perhaps the new woodwork 
that you mention was not properly seasoned, or 
some timber in which the attack originated is in 
contact with the earJi or foundations that are 
damp. It is, however, impossible for anyone at 
a distance to do more than guess how it origin- 
attd. Some spores having once germinated the 
fungus would spread in various directions, 
carrying moisture with it, and so enabling it to 
live on apparently dry wood. Every portion of 
the infested woodwork must be taken away and 
burnt, even all chips and sawdust, ami the more 
carefully and thoroughly this is done the less 
likely it will be for this pest to recur. The wall 
and any adjacent timber that is out of sight 
should be well dressed with a solution of copper 
sulphate ia water (1 lb. of the sulphate to every 
gallon of water), or creosote, and in renewing the 
woodwork see that a current of air can pass 
between it and the wall. The other kinds of 
“ dry rot fungus ” can be exterminated in the 
same manner.—G. S. S.] 

Bordeaux-mixture.— Will you kindly tell me if 
Bordeaux-mixture made from the following recipe copied 
from Gardening would do any damage to plant*?—“ 2 lb. 
blue stone, or sulphate of copper, tie It in a piece of coarse 
canvas, and hang it in a wooden tub to hold 20 gallons of 
water, pour in 2 gallons of boiling water, and let it soak 
—it should be dissolved in twelve hours. Also dissolve in 
2 gallons of water 2 lb. fresh lime ; this umy be done in an 
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ordinary pail, pour it when fully dissolved and clear into 
the tub, add 2 lb. soft-soap or treacle, and stir well, then 
add 1C gallons of water.” My gardener syringed Chrysan¬ 
themums with it, with the result that the plants are almost 
dead ; all the leaves and flowers are destroyed, and the tops 
of the branches, but they may shoot up from the roots 
sufficiently to get cuttings. I used the same mixture on 
Lilies last summer in a mixed border without doing any 
damage. The gardener says he followed the directions 
exactly, but that he may have syringed them too violently 
I us^d the tine rose and did it very gently to make it like 
spraj iug.— Narcissus. 

[The recipe for the Bordeaux-mixture that 
you Bent is apparently all right. If there was 
anything wroDg with the mixture it was prob¬ 
ably the lime that was at fault. The best 
should always be used, and it should not be 
air slaked. It should be put into a pail, and 
about a quart of water poured over it. When 
it has disappeared and the lime has begun to 
crumble add the same quantity as before. Go 
on in this way until the lime becomes a smooth 
paste, then add 8 gallons of water, mix it well, 
and when cold pour it into the copper solution, 
to which enough water has been added to make 
8 gallons. A very good test as to the right pro¬ 
portion of lime having been used is to dip the 
bright blade of a knife into the solution when 
ready for uso, and allow it to remain in it for at 
least a minute. If when the knife is removed 
there is a deposit of copper on it there has not 
been enough lime employed. When using this 
mixture care should be taken that it is kept 
properly mixed, or some of it will be too 
strong. I should certainly apply this mixture 
in the form of a spray. It is only necessary 
that every part of the plant be wetted.— 
G. S. S.] 

The common dart-moth.—I send herewith two 
grubs, and shall be glad if you will name them in Gardening 
next week. The larger grub, I fancy, comes out of the 

f round at night and eats the shoote of my Carnations. 

lease say if this is so, also what the other grub lives on, 
and the best way of getting rid of them both?—E. L. 

[The large “grub ” that you sent is a speci¬ 
men of the caterpillar of the common dart-moth 
(Agrotis segetum). It does, as you imagine, 
feed at night, hiding under a stone or some 
other shelter or in a crack in the earth during 
the day. Do not allow any rubbish, stones, 
etc., to lie about, unless you use them as traps 
and look under them every morning. Some¬ 
times watering the soil thoroughly with warm 
soapy water, so that the cracks are filled, will 
bring the caterpillars to the surface in a hurry, 
otherwise the only way is to turn them out of 
the ground with a small spud. The smaller 
grub is a wireworm, the grub of one of the click 
or skip-jack beetles, belonging to the family 
Elaterida?. They are well known as most 
destructive pests to Carnations and other plants 
of that description, as well as to various plants 
of many kinds. Besides turning them up out of 
the ground, the only way is to trap them by 
burying slices of Turnip, Mangold, Carrots, 
Potatoes, etc., or pieces of oil-cake, of which 
these grubs are very fond. These traps should 
be buried about an inch below the surface near 
the plants. If a small wooden skewer be thrust 
into each bait it will be much easier handled and 
the spot where it is buried more quickly found. 
-G. S. S.] _ 

VEGETABLES. 


ENDIVE. 

Attention must now be given to this im¬ 
portant Balad. When the delicate Moss-curled 
variety is grown for early use it should 
now be blanched, as much wet soon rots the 
centres. If a spare frame can be placed over 
the plants where they grow, they can bo 
shielded from rain, and blanching accomplished 
by covering the lights with garden mats or even 
Brackon, admitting a little air by tilting at the 
back of the frame, but allowing the mats to fall 
down over the aperture. Where Lettuces are 
scarce and no frames at hand, this early Endive 
can be quickly blanched in the border by laying 
some large slates over the plants. The earliest 
and largest plants of the Broad-leaved Batavian 
must now be lifted and placed in frames. In 
the case of extra large spreading plants it is well 
to tie up the foliage before starting to lift, so 
as to prevent the soil from falling into the 
centres. Thrust the spade in on both sides of 
the plants and lift carefully so as to get as much 
soil with the balls as possible. Make a slight 
trench sufficiently deep to contain the roots and 
cover with soil from ihe>next trench,pressing it 
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firmly round eacli plint with th9 hands. Plant¬ 
ing completed, give a gentle watering through a 
rose to settle the soil firmly, after which expose 
freely in tine weather, drawing up and tilting 
the lights during rainy periods. Allow plenty 
of room between the rows and individual plants, 
as a free circulation of air is essential to ward 
ofl damp and decay. Sometimes Endive is 
planted along the front of orchard houses, 
being first laid on the hard border and then 
covered with dry soil, receiving a good watering 
afterwards. Here, with the admission of plenty 
of front air, the plants winter well and are 
easily got at during hard or snowy weather. 
Sometimes late-sown plants may be safely 
wintered at the foot of a warm south wall, 
being covered with dry leaves if frost necessi¬ 
tates it'. 


TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE (SWEDISH 
TURNIP). 

The Turnip-rooted Cabbages differ from the 
Kohl Rabi in that instead of having the stem 
swollen above ground, they produce, partially 
buried in the soil, a thick root nearly as long 
as broad resembling a huge Turnip, of 
which the flesh is yellow in the Rutabagas, or 
Swedish Turnip, and whito in the other Kinds. 
All the varieties like a stiff soil and always do 



Turnip-rooted Cabbage (Swedish Turnip). 

best where the climate is moist. They are not 
at all affected by frost, one of tlieir chief 
recommendations being their extreme hardiness. 
They are best sown early in May, thinning out 
to 10 inches apart. The roots are eaten boiled, 
and are in the best condition for table if lifted 
before they have reached their full growth. 
The Turnip-rooted Cabbage is an excellent 
vegetable, and deserves far more cultivation 
than it at present has. In many places the 
roots are lifted and clamped like Potatoes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Jerusalem Artichokes. —As a rule, 
these are not in demand until a few sharp frosts 
have occurred, it being generally supposed that 
by the freezing the flavour is improved. Where 
required, however, they may now be lifted, the 
smaller tubers being laid in ashes or covered 
with leaf-mould, to be used as seed in the 
Bpring. Artichokes retain their quality better 
if left in the ground and dug as required. The 
Chinese Artichoke (Stachys tuberifera) is a 
favourite with many, and should be lifted as 
soon as possible and stored in the same way as 
Beetroot. 

Lifting Horn Carrots. — Although 
Carrots are not easily injured by frost, it is 
advisable to lift all crops of this root as they 
mature, so that the ground may be turned up. 
As there is always a percentage of the roots 
either cracked or deformed, it is always well to 


separate these from the rest. They can then bo 
used for soup, the better-shaped roots being 
reserved for more important purposes. It is 
not imperative to give Carrots sned room, as 
they keep well enough if laid in soil, ashes, or 
sand behind north walls, w'hero they can be 
covered with litter in case of very hard weather. 
The lifting at present will bo confined to the 
Horn section, the intermediate and long varie¬ 
ties being best left in the ground for some time 
longer. If lifted too soon the roots shrivel 
early in the spring. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera— It is too 

soon yet to lift these, as healthy roots on good 
ground will grow for some time to come. It 19 
almost waste of time and ground to sow early, 
as in nine rases out of ten bolting ensues. It 
is not too late to give another good soaking of 
farmyard liquid of good strength to increase 
the size of the roots, as thin, wiry roots 
possess very little flavour. The new Russian 
Scorzonera is a great improvement on the old 
variety. 

Manure for sand.— The soil at Tamatave and along 
the east coast of Madagascar is composed of sand. In ages 
past the Bea receded and left miles of sand high and dry. 
We can dig 30 feet or more, yet not come to a stone. This 
sand is most productive—all sorts of trees and shrubs grow-. 
My Crotons are large shrubs, the Mangoes and all tropi¬ 
cal fruits grow splendidly, but to have vegetables and 
English flowers it is necessary to constantly mulch the 
beds with cow-dung. Perhaps twice a month we put the 
manure on the surface and the rain washes it down. 
This manure has now become very expensive. We 
have to give about twopence-halfpenny for about 
half a peck, when it can be got at all. I have an 
American bone-crusher, which I use, but I do not know 
the quantity I ought to put on the ground. Will you 
please tell me in Gardening how- much bone-dust or meal 
I ought to use to a yard, and if it ought to be mixed with 
any other manure ?—Tamatave. 

[No doubt in your hoc island and on pure 
sand, though so very deep, the benefit derived 
from top-dressings of animal manures has been 
found in checking evaporation, whilst also the 
manurial properties have washed in to fertilise 
the soil. That mulch no form of artificial 
manure can supply. Can you not obtain sea¬ 
weed, or does not that product wash up from 
the sea ? Bones crushed must bo very fine, 
quite like powder, to be of any value as manure, 
as otherwise hone is a very Blow fertiliser. To 
make bone-meal as sold for manure, bones have 
to be softened by being soaked in a bath of 
sulphuric acid, or else be steamed. Such bone- 
dust as you can manage to make should be 
applied at the rate of 3 lb. per rod of ground, 
and some time before crops are sown or planted. 
If you could give the same quantity of nitrate of 
soda after crops have begun to grow, that would 
be helpful. ] 

Forcing dwarf Beans and Radishes 

( W. S.J .—All depends on the means at disposal 
as t<y when seeds of Beans may be sown with a pros¬ 
pect of success. Unless a heat of 70 degs. can be 
maintained from now onward, there is not much 
hope of growing Beans with any measure of 
success. Under cool conditions the seeds in¬ 
stead of germinating will often decay in the 
soil, and any seedlings that do come up will be 
weak and poor. Seedsmen are often blamed for 
sending out old or inferior seeds when the 
actual blame lies with the sower himself. Even 
with ample heat and appliances the forcing of 
Beans is unprofitable during the shortest days 
of winter. Unless there are ample light aud 
fire-heat it avails but little to sow Beans before 
February is advancing. On the other hand, if 
these conveniences are existing then Bean 
forcing may be conducted from the autumn, 
when the outdoor crops cease, until the summer 
ones are connected up again. Small pots, or 
those 7 inches in diameter, are better than large 
ones for the winter forcing, and an early sort 
should be chosen. Syon House, Mohawk, 
Sutton's Forcing, or Progress, is the kind of 
sorts one may choose. Radishes are not so diffi¬ 
cult to grow or so fastidious about heat. If 
necessary they can be sown now on a gentle 
hot-bed in frames ; they must, however, bo well 
protected against frost. To be good their 
growth cannot be too rapid. With heated 
frames January and February are the months 
when Radish forcing usually commences. For 
early winter's use they can be sown in Septem¬ 
ber and early October. Only a gentle heat 
must be given Radishes, or they develop so 
much leaf growth that they are soon spoilt. 
Any excess of heat must bo tempQrcd with 
ventilation. They should be sown thinly, so 
that every plant has ample room to develop. 

Original Tram 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Francois Vulllermet.— 
This useful early-flowering sort is very little known, and 
yet it may be classed as an ideal plant for the open border. 
The habit of the plant is dwarf and branching, rarely 
exceeding 2 feet in height, and under ordinary treatment 
developing an immense number of rather small rosy-lilac 


Chrysanthemum Lord Ludlow. — 

A really fine Japanese variety this has proved 
—much finer, in fact, than the blooms first 
seen would lead one to expect. Grown big, the 
flowers are of handsome formation, the drooping 
florets, with just a curl at the tips, being dis¬ 
tinctly graceful. The colours, too—yellow with 
well-defined bronzed streaks — are rich and 
striking. It blooms on growths about 3 feet 
high, so that in respect of dwarfness it is com¬ 
mendable, whilst the foliage is first-rate. The 
variety should be an excellent one for culti¬ 
vating as a bush plant, as it is free and branch¬ 
ing. It is a seedling of Australian origin, and 
may be classed wnth Nelly Pockett as among 
the best received from that source—at least, 
among sorts in general cultivation.— H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux. 
—Few Japanese sorts have remained popular so 
long as this, and few are so handsome when well 
grown. I think it is the grandest of all, the 
combination of crimson and gold being so 
striking. Several fine flowers of it have been 
noted this year. Unfortunately, it is not one 
of the easiest to grow, as the stock in many 
cases seems to show signB of debility. Cuttings 
obtained from another locality appear likely to 
bring success where there hew been failnre, and 
not too generous treatment in the way of 
manures until the flower-buds are obtained is 
an item worth remembering. Not a few 
growers, more especially amateurs, fail to grow 
it without an eye or disc of yellow, but when 
at its best the flower is quite double and large 
in both width and depth.—H. 

Chrysanthemums — three pretty 
decorative sorts ( Enqnirtr). — Towards 
the end of October three decorative Japanese 
Chrysanthemums stand out well above all the 
others. The first is a lovely pure white recently 
sent out under the name of White Quintus, a 
sport from the well-known rose-pink variety 
O. J. Quintus. When left to develop its blos¬ 
soms in a natural way a beautiful cluster is 

S erfected at the end of each shoot, and as the 
owecs attain fall development other charming 
blossoms break away from the axils of the 
leaves all the way np the stems. The Becond 
variety is the little-known Mrs. George Hill, in 
colour a cream with primrose-coloured centre. 
When left to grow naturally the sprays of 
blossoms are very graceful. The third sort is one 
now almost lost. It is a pretty golden-yellow 
flower, and may be cut in charming sprays, each 
carrying from three to six fully expanded 
flowers, and several others partially developed. 
This is known as Miss Watson, which is now 
missing from all available catalogues. I know 
of no other yellow sort so taking in its decora¬ 
tive character.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums planted out.—I 

grow the cuttings in pots or boxes, pinching 
them once or twice, so as to have nice bnshy 
plants by May, when a piece of land is prepared 
ny deeply digging it. The plants are then set 
out in rows, like Cauliflowers, 2 feet apart each 
way. They get one good soaking of wat* r to 
settle the soil around them. Unless the weather 
is very dry they do not get any more until they 
are lifted, the only attention they require being 
frequent surface stirring to keep down weeds, 
and pinching the points to make the plants 
dwarf and bushy. Most beautiful plants may 
be grown in this way at half the expense of pot 
culture. The pinching must be regulated by 
the date at which the varieties are required in 
bloom. Early varieties need very few stoppings 
after they are planted out in April or May, 
while midseason kinds only require pinching 
once or, at the most, twice. The late varieties 
must be kept closely pinched until the end of 
Jane, so that they form a number of shoots that 
will each yield good heads of bloom at Christ¬ 
mas and the new year. When the time comes 
for lifting, thrust the spade deeply down all 
round the plant and lift it with all the roots 
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intact. Then shake the soil carefully away 
from the roots, and work them into as small 

S ots as possible if the plants are intended for 
ecoration, and All in around the roots with 
very fine soil. Set them in a cool, shaded 
place and give a good soaking of water, and not 
a leaf will De lost. Quite large plants may be 
got into pots 6 inches or 7 inches m diameter.— 
J. G., Gosport. 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Carnot with hen- 
and-chlcken bads. — Will you kindly tell me the cause 
of Mme. Carnot Chrysanthemum forming such peculiarly 
deformed blooms? They are crown-buds, and round each 
centre bud have grown buds with stalks, each 1 inch or 
1 1 inch long. One bloom has seventeen buds surrounding 
the centre bloom. They have only appeared since the 
bloom-bud began to burst. Out of nve or six plants, each 
with three flowers, only one or two blooms have come 
without this monstrosity. They have all had the same 
treatment. The other Chrys%nthemums are very good 
and have no vagaries—Mrs. Mease even being a verv per¬ 
fect flower (for an amateur). The plants are in 10-inch 
pots in a cold-house, well ventilated, and were only given 
liquid-manure and soot after the buds were well formed. 
A bloom of Simplicity is inches across, and is not yet 
half out. Ought 1 to take off the buds ? I am keeping 
them to watch the result, but would like to know cause. 
It must be some bad management, I expect.— Ratty. 

[You have retained first “crown’’-buds of 
Mme. Carnot at far too early a date to suit this 
variety. The plants of Mme. Carnot and its 
sports, G. J. Warren and Mrs. Mease, very 
rarely succeed when first “ crown ’’-buds are 
retained, and invariably develop hen-and- 
chtoken buds, which is the proper description 
of the kind you refer to. Second “ crown ”- 
buds of these three varieties are the beat ones 
to retain, and if this can be done during the 
last week of August the ultimate result should 
be very satisfactory. Very forward plants are 
sometimes sent on to a third “ crown ”-bud, by 
which time the plants are some 9 feet to 10 feet 
high. In future observe either of the two latter 
methods, remembering that a late August bud 
selection is the best for these three kinds. Ten- 
inch pots are not too large, though those 
9 inches in diameter answer very well. Plants 
of Mme. Carnot should only receive moderate 
supplies of liquid-manure. ] 


BOBIR. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rom Catherine Mermet.—I think Catherine 
Mermet the best Rose an amateur can have. It strikes as 
easily os a Geranium, not later than May, under a bell-glass. 
I take the cuttings off with a heel—I find it will not strike 
in any other way—and grow them steadily on. I have 
four nice plants that I have struck, two have had buds, but 
I took them off, and I hope to save them this winter. Is 
there any other Tea Rose that may l>e struck easily from 
cuttings?—J. C. 

Rose Maman Oochet —This Tea-scented 
Rose has been very fine all through the Bcason, 
but during autumn it has flowered more freely 
than any other of its type. The flowers too in 
all instances come of so fine a shape that now, 
as planting time is drawing near, one cannot 
over-praise or fail to recommend a really fine 
variety to those who do not grow it For a 
Tea Rose it is hardy, and produces abundant 
growth and is equally good as a standard or 
dwarf. The cool weather of autumn gives the 
blooms a deeper tint of rose than they have 
during hot weather—a choice shade when 
combined with the thick leathery petals. 
Either in the bud state or fully open it is 
admirable.-H. S. 

Rose Marechal Nlel In pots.— I have some 
Marshal Niel Roses in pots out-of-doors. Should they 
remain outside, or be brought into the house? They 
are now in full leaf. I wish to force them in a moderate 
temperature. Would dwarf Roses from open ground force 
early next year if lifted and potted now?—W. S. 

[The plants that are now out-of-doors should 
be placed in an airy structure at once, so that 
water may bo partially withheld from their 
roots. If you cannot do thiB you could lay the 
plants on their sides out-of-doors. If they have 
been in their pots some six or eight months they 
may be placed in a moderately warm tempera¬ 
ture any time after the end of November. 
Dwarf Roses lifted from the open ground and 
potted now could be gently forced about next 
February, if you are careful to keep them as 
soon as potted in a temperature of about 
45 degs. at night, with plenty of air by day, the 
object being to induce the formation of new 
roots. Crimson Rambler, potted now and 
treated in this manner, makes a splendid plant 
for decoration about Easter time. As a rule, 
Roses require about twelve weeks from the 
pruning to the blossoming without any very 


hard forcing. You may force more severely 
another year when your Roses are established. ] 
Rose Paul's Early Blush.— It has not, 
to my knowledge, ever been explained why 
certain Roses produce a sport almost simul* 
taneously in two or more widely diverging 
localities. The variety under notice was the 
result of a sport from Heinrich Schultheis. I 
believe in the same year an identical sport 
appeared named Mrs. Harkness. Another 
instance of this simultaneity can be cited in the 
case of Souvenir de S. A. Prince and The 
Queen, both w’hite sports from Souvenir d’un 
Ami, and this time the latter appearing across 
the Atlantic in the same year as the former did 
over here. I could have cut a fine bloom the 
other day of Paul’s Early Blush. It is of large 
size, quite as large as the splendid Rose from 
which it sported, and the colour is light silver} - 
blush. I consider it a first-rate garden Rose, 
well suited to grow in rather bad localities, for 
it possesses with its parent all the fine vigour of 
the old Jules Margottin. The variety makes a 
good pot plant, blossoming rather earlier than 
many of the Hybrid Perpetuals.— Rosa. 

Roses under north wall in Lancashire —t 

have a plot of land under a north wall, where I should like 
to grow Roses. The ground here is very sandy, but if I add 
some good loam and cow-manure, would it be suitable for 
same? If so, could you give me a few names? There h 
room for about twenty. I should like a mixture in colour*. 
Also please state the best time to plant same. In ray 
Tomato house I have a climbing Rose (Cheshunt Hybrid j, 
which was planted out about twelve months ago. It has 
made three rod9, about 8 feet in length, and looks very 
healthy, but has not had a single bloom or bud. I should 
be thankful if you would give me some advice as to 
pruning, etc?—J. C., South. 

[Yours is not a very good locality for Roses, 
neither is a north aspect very favourable to 
successful culture of the Rose. But we think 
by adding loam and cow-dung, as you propose, 
ai)d selecting good free kinds that you would 
succeed tolerably well, especially if you do not 
plant too close, say 2 feet apart each way, and 
syringe and wash the foliage frequently. 
Twenty good kinds to provide a good range <»f 
colour would be: General Jacqueminot, I)»-. 
Andry, Caroline Testout, Mrs. Sharman Craw¬ 
ford, Margaret Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, 
La France, Marouise de Castellano, Mrs. John 
Laing, Ella Gordon, Grace Darling, Camoenn, 
Marie d’Orleans, Viscountess Folkestone, Marie 
Van Houtte, Madame Lam bard, Souvenir de la 
M&lmaison, Armosa, Charles Lefebvre, Victor 
Verdier. The Cheshunt Hybrid in your 
Tomato- house, if not pruned at all, save jui-t 
removing extreme ends, should blossom welt 
this next season. Spread out the growths if 
possible. This will induce blossom to put 
forth.] 

Bone-meal for Roses.— In the very interesting and 
instructive article on Rosea, by "Rosa," in last wetk * 
Gardr.nixo Iluhtratt.d, he recommended the use of bone- 
meal in planting Roses. Will you kindly say how it should 
be employed, and in what quantity?—W. II. Saxsom. 

[This is best applied when new plantations 
of Roses are being made. Supposing a border 
is to be trenched, mark out a yard in length and, 
of course, the width of the boi der. Remove the 
top spit to the end of the border together with 
the crumbs or shovellings. Break up the next 
spit or layer, and mix with it Borne well-decayed 
cow or pig-manare, and give also a good dusting 
of the bone-meal. This should be used at tbo 
rate of about pint to a barrowload of toil, 
taking great care to mix it well with the soil as 
the trenching proceeds. The Roses may then be 
planted, and it will be some little time ere the 
roots find their way to this reserve of food, but 
when they do its influence will be clear. I do 
not advocate mixing bone-meal with the top 
spit of soil, as this fertiliser is very slow in 
decomposing, and it is better that the roots 
should partake of the food after it has been in 
the soil some little time. The very best Ro 
bod is made where the top layer of turf is buried 
Grass downwards at the bottom of the trench, 
and the bone-meal placed immediately above it. 
Anyone who can procure a load of good top 
spit turf would be well repaid if he utilised it 
when forming a new Rose-bed or border. 
Another excellent method of applying bone- 
meal is to scrape away some of the soil surround¬ 
ing a bush or standard and apply a handful of 
the bone-meal, immediately returning the 
removed soil. In twelve months or less the 
fine roots always so near the surface will be 
found clinging to the small particles of bone. 
This can be given in addition to the usual cow 
or pig-dung.] 
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FERNS, 

HARDY FERNS. 

Few people seem to give much attention to 
hardy Ferns, and in most gardens, if there are 
any at all, they are usually planted in some out- 
of-the-way corner where no one sees them. 
Rarely do we find them well grown or an impor¬ 
tant item in the garden picture. Botanically 
they have not lacked attention, and the multi¬ 
plication of more or less monstrous forms has 
been great, but few of these have any value in 
the flower garden. The bold and handsome 
Ferns of our own and other countries deserve 
something better than to be condemned to a 
miserable existence among a lot of decaying 
roots, which the conventional idea always 
associated with them. There is much to be 
gained in point of beauty, and we shall get a 
new feature of interest in our gardens by 
bringing these fine Ferns into the full light of 
day and associating them with some of the 
noblest hardy flowers. This has been well 
done by Mr. Sclater in his charming garden 
at Newick Park, Sussex, as may be seen from 
our illustration to-day. Here Ferns in bold 
groups ami masses are interspersed with 
noble leaved and fine-flowering hardy plants 


of my last year’s seedlings; all the fronds have from three 
to five divisions in the stein. Kindly give name of same, 
if any?— John Murdoch, The Gardens, Grange House, 
Boness, S.B. 

[Your Fern is a very pretty crested variety 
of Pteris cretica. It is not unusual for crested 
varieties to have the multiple fronds as in the 
specimen sent. Plants are frequently found 
among seedlings of tho ordinary Pteris cretica 
cristata. In Pteris serrulata cristata compacta 
and Pteiis tremula Smitbiana all the fronds 
are more or less subdivided. Another instance 
we may mention is Adiantum fasciculatum. It 
is always desirable t:> perpetuate these forms, 
as they make pretty, compact plants, and in 
selecting fertile fronds for spores, not only the 
best plants should be taken, but also the finest 
individual fronds.] 


INDOOR NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for cold house (S . C).—lt is 

somewhat difficult, and at the same time un¬ 
satisfactory, to suggest a list of hardy Ferns 
for the above. Such things quickly become 
monotonous and give little pleasure. The best 
hardy Ferns that are also more or less evergreen 
in character are the Polypodiums— such, for 
example, as cambricum, elegantissimuni, etc.— 
several fine forms of Kcolopendrium or Hart’s- 


the Vine will soon be falling the house should 
be thoroughly cleansed of the pest before start* 
ing afresh, if you think the above suggestions 
of any use we may further help you. As you 
rightly observe, the difficulty with stoves in¬ 
doors, and of the self-contained character, is 
they are too drying to the atmosphere. This 
may be modified to some extent by vapour 
troughs here and there. All the ventilation you 
require in such a place would be trifling indeed, 
provided the glazing is in a condition to keep 
out drip and such like. 

- {Dyreach ).—We fear you cannot grow 

much in the way of flowering plants in a house 
entirely unheated. You could, of course, have 
bulbous plants in variety, but these would not 
in these conditions make much headway till 
warm weather arrived, when they may be a few 
days in advance of those in the open. Much 
the same remark applies to the Roses, as these, 
as well as other plants, require heat to render 
growth at all active. There are many Roees 
that would do well in a cold-house—you could 
hardly select a wrong one—but no growtli 
would be made before the days lengthened, and 
sun heat was forthcoming. See also reply 
to “ S. C.” 

Treatment of old Regal Pelargonium.—I 

should he glad if you could tell rue if a Pelargonium 



Hardy Ferns at Newick Park, Sussex. 


a'ong an open, moist dell, tho luxuriant 
g-owth showing that perpetual shade over¬ 
head is not essential, and may, in fact, be 
wholly dispensed with if the conditions 
of soil and site are otherwise favourable. 
The Royal Fern we have rarely seen in 
greater beauty in an English garden. Onoclea 
sensibilis, covering about ‘20 square yards of 
ground in front of Rhododendrons, made a fine 
group of graceful growtli. Struthiopteris ger- 
manica, too, made an imposing mass, its fronds 
of great length, and the effect striking by 
reason of tne open vase-like arrangement 
characteristic of this family. Lastreas and 
Athyriums, although native plants, are in¬ 
dispensable wherever Ferns can be grown, as if 
we do not preserve them in our gardens we may 
lose them altogether, at any rate in the south, 
for the assiduous Fern hunter has pretty well 
depleted the hedgerows that once were full of 
them. Polypodiums and other Ferns of lowlier 
growth made pretty carpets over smaller areas 
of ground, mingling with Rockfoils and Stone- 
crops, and throughout the whole dell Ferns 
were growing in a charming way, yet relieved 
of any tendency towards sameness through the 
perfect blending with shrubs and hardy flowers. 


Pteris cretica cristata..— J shall be glad of any 
information regarding the tnclqfied Pteris frond. Jtfcs one 

Digitizer: by ^jQ ufC 


tongue, and in particular the crested forms 
of these plants, which are most lieautiful. Poly- 
stichum Lonchitis (Holly Fern) is very effective, 
and Lastrea fragans charming, by reason of its 
Violet-like fragrance. Polystichum proliferum, 
in the best forms, makes an exceptionally good 
plant for pots and the purpose named above ; 
while the British Maiden hair (Adiantum 
capillus-Veneris) is also good, and, still better, 
its variety imbricatum. These include some of 
the best of tho evergreen types of hardy Ferns, 
and all are perfectly hardy. Rather less hardy 
is Nephrodium molle and its variety corymbi- 
ferum ; and closely on its heels are Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Woodwardia radicans, and Pteris 
tremula. In the hardy Ferns the difficulty 
would be perhaps to obtain plants sufficiently 
large to make a good effect. If you could do 
this, however, and then make a mixture, say 
of a few winter-flowering shrubs and berry- 
bearing plants to carry you through the hardest 
winter, you could brighten your cold-house 
with some of the earliest hardy flowers—Christ¬ 
mas Roses, Hepaticas, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
j Daffodils, Violets, etc. The Vine is most likely 
I suffering not from insufficient ventilation but 
from the attacks of red spider, consequent upon 
the dryness of the atmosphere for some time 
past. This may be remedied by fumigating, if 
we have conjectured aright. As the leaves of 


(Regal), which I have had for 4 years, is likely to be of any 
more use? It has l>een repotted every year, and is now 
in an S-inch pot. Ioist year it bore many blooms, though, 
of course, not large, but sufficiently pretty for cutting ; but 
this year there has been hardly a flower. It has been kept 
in a greenhouse facing south, which I am just beginning to 
heat at night. It is now very straggling. Would it be of 
any use to cut it down, or should I throw it away?— 
M. E. Wardlk. 

[Your Pelargonium should have been cut 
back severely about the end of July and laid on 
its side out-of-doors in a sunny spot for a fort¬ 
night. During this time the voung shoots will 
commence to push forth, ana directly they are 
^ inch long the plant must be shaken entirely 
clear of the old soil, any straggling roots 
trimmed, and be repotted, using as small a pot 
as the roots can be conveniently got into. In 
this the plant may be allowed to pass the 
winter, and be shifted into a larger one on the 
return of spring. As your plant has not yet 
been cut back, and the season is now so far 
advanced, we think your mo9t satisfactory 
plan will be to throw it away, and obtain one 
or two good healthy plants in the spring, which 
after flowering may be treated as above 
detailed. ] 

Plants from the Cape.— Finding myself in difficul¬ 
ties, I once more ask for your aid. I nave just received 
from South Africa the following bulbous plants: llsemon- 
thus albiffos, (.'alia Rehmanni (started, but no roots),. 
Calla a thiopica, Antholyza sthiopica, Sandersonia auran- 
tiaca, and Eucomis punctata (also started, but without 
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fresh roots). I shall be glad to know how to treat them, 
and any other information you may deem useful? The 
llasmanthus and Eucomis are very dry and rather flabby, 
but I intend to keep the lot lying on an inside border 
(fairly moist) in greenhouse, whose temperature is 60 degs. 
Fahr. by day, and 60 degs. Fahr. by night, until I receive 
your answer. I have a cold greenhouse, and one with a 
minimum of 46 degs. by night during the winter.— Tkib. 

[A brief description of the plants inquired 
about is herewith given. Hiemanthus albiflos 
is a pretty but at the same time not a showy 
plant, the principal feature of the flower being 
an upright, brush-like mass of stamens, borne 
on a stem about a foot high. The flowers are 
white, and produced, as a rule, in the autumn. 
Calla or Richardia rcthiopica is the common 
Arum Lily, so well known and admired by 
everyone. Calla Rehmanni is often spoken of 
as the Pink-flowered Calla, hut its merits as an 
ornamental plant are not great. The strap- 
shaped leaves are very different from the spear¬ 
head-shaped ones of the common Arum Lily, 
while the flowers are much smaller, and in 
colour white, slightly tinged with pink, but not 
sufficiently so to be effective ; flowers in the 
summer. Antholyza &thiopica is a good deal 
after the manner of a Montbretia, with pretty 
red and green flowers, borne usually during the 
summer. Sandersonia aurantiaca is a slender 
climbing plant with bright green leaves and 
pretty yellow flowers, the shape of an inverted 
urn, that hang Chinese lantern-like among the 
delicate foliage ; flowers in summer and rests 
throughout the winter. Eucomis punctata pro¬ 
duces a mass of ornamental wide-spreading 
leaves, from the centre of which the flower- 
spike is pushed up towards the end of summer 
or in autumn. It reaches a height of a couple 
of feet, while the small, closely-packed blossoms 
are more curious than showy, being green and 
brown in colour. The times of blooming here¬ 
with given apply to plants established in this 
country, for the seasons in South Africa are 
directly opposite to ours, hence it takes the 
plants some time to become acclimatised, and 
before that they are apt to flower at uncertain 
periods. The different subjects above named 
need to be placed in a position favourable to the 
production of roots without unduly exciting 
them, hence your better way will be to pot 
them at once in a mixture of two-thirds loam to 
one-third leaf-mould, and a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand. The pots must be well drained, 
and their size will depend upon that of the 
bulbs, some being a good deal larger than 
others. The pots should be large enough to 
allow an inch of soil all around. This is better 
than using larger pots at first, as when the 

S lants grow they can then be shifted into 
irger pots if necessary. Your greenhouse, 
kept at 60 degs. by day and 50 degs. by night, 
is Just the place for them. Enough water must 
be given to keep the soil slightly moist, then 
as the plants grow they will need more 
moisture.] 


Heating failure.—I have a greenhouse heated with 
a saddle boiler. Leading from this, through the green¬ 
house and its border to a propagating pit, is a small gas- 
pipe. which leads into a 6-incn pipe. Could you give me 
any idea why this does not heat at all i I have cleaned 
the boiler out, I have opened the border and put the spirit- 
level on the pipes, and 1 And that there is a little rise from 
the boiler just the thickness of a halfpenny. The cold 
water flows quite freely, as indicated by the air-valve. The 
pipes in the pit are quite level.— Fizzled. 


[We conclude the gas-pipe has formed a 
syphon, through which the hot water will not 
circulate. If you have a small gas-pipe leading 
into a 6-inch pipe as a flow connection, the 
arrangement is a faulty one, and one that could 
not possibly long work well. We imagine, 
however, you have miscalculated the size of the 
larger pipe. The way to prove the syphon 
theory is to fire up sharp, ana with this portion 
open and clear both top and bottom. If a 
syphon exists, or a drop even, or anything 
causing a block, the upper part of the pipe will 
warm up and the lower half will remain cold— 
in other words, the single pipe will be converted 
by its action into a flow and return. This you 
could prove in a few hours. If the trouble is 
not there, it is then likely the small lead pipe 
is ohoked. The fact that the pipes are quite 
level would not alone be responsible for the 
non-circulation, though pipes so arranged are 
more sluggish in their action. It is best, how¬ 
ever, where such exists, to have all the pipes at 
the same level throughout the entire system, 
as should the pipes be higher in any part than 
those in the pit you would^ always experience 
difficulty in obtaii 
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pit. But if all are working on the same level 
this inconvenience should not arise, because the 
fall of water from return pipe into boiler would 
be ample to maintain a good circulation through¬ 
out. All the same, we prefer a steady rise in 
all pipes and a more rapid circulation. If after 
trying the above it is no better, write again, or, 
better still, obtain advice on the spot.] 
Growing Nerines.— I possess several very fine old 
clumps of Nerine Fothergilli, N. Fothergilli major, and 
N. corusca, but though each pot now contains more 
than a dozen bulbs, I seldom have more than four blooms 
from a pot, and sometimes none at all. I was told by the 
former owner that Nerines should never be repotted, and 
should be well baked in the sun each summer. I, there¬ 
fore, have only disturbed them at intervals of three years 
or so by giving slightly larger pots, and have kept them 
dry in the resting season. [ should be glad of any hints as 
to cultivation, fn particular, is liquid-manure advisable 
in the growing season ?— I. W. Markham., 

[Provided the roots are in good condition, 
Nerines will stand for years without repotting, 
indeed, they never flower so well as when the 
bulbs are closely packed together. Sometimes, 
however, the roots get into a bad state, and 
repotting then is absolutely necessary. The 
best time to carry this out is as soon as it can 
be seen that the bulb3 do not intend to flower, 
when they should be Bhaken clear of the old 
soil and repotted. Whether they are placed 
singly in the pots or grouped together the 
drainage must be ample, and the compost 
selected good yellow loam, with a liberal 
amount of sand, and if of too adhesive a nature 
a little well-decayed leaf-mould to keep it open. 
This compost will keep sweet for a lengthened 
period, hence its value for such plants as this. 
During the winter and early spring the plants 
should be kept in a light position in the green¬ 
house and moderately watered in order to 
encourage good and free yet sturdy growth. 
Then, as the plants show signs of going to rest 
the water supply should be diminished, and 
wh$n dormant the bulbs must be kept totally 
dry and well baked in the sun; indeed, they 
will reouire no water till the flower-spikes show 
themselves, when water must be carefully given. 
If the clumps or masses get too large, and it is 
decided to divide them, this ipay be done 
directly the flower-spikes can be seen, for 
Nerines, unlike many bulbous plants, will 
develop their blossoms if disturbed at the roots. 
The spikes, however, must be a couple of 
inches long before this is done or failure will be 
the result. You must not, however, be sur- 

S rised if many of these divided plants fail to 
ower the next season. Weak liquid-manure 
applied occasionally during the growing period 
is very beneficial to the Nerines, but care must 
be taken that it is well diluted, as anything 
tending to choke up the potting compost should 
be avoided.] 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oncldlum flexuosnm- will you kindly give me 
some information on the enclosed Orchids? The bloom 
sent has lasted for two months. I should like to propagate 
the plants, and do not know when would be the best time. 
The other Orchid I have never seen in bloom, and, there¬ 
fore, would be very glad of any information on its culture. 
—Constaxt Reader. 

[The raceme of flower is Oncidium fiexuosum, 
one of the best known Oncidiums in cultiva¬ 
tion. It should be grown in the temperature 
of the warm intermediate-house, with not less 
than 55 degs. to 58 degs. during the winter 
months, 60 aegs. to 65 degs. during the warmer 
months and while the plants are in an active 
state of growth. They require a liberal amount 
both of root and atmospheric moisture while 
growing, drier and cooler conditions being 
afforded during the resting season. The pot¬ 
ting compost should consist of good fibrous 
peat and living Sphagnum Moss iu equal pro¬ 
portions, pressed moderately firm. Afford 
ample drainage. To increase the stock it is 
necessary to divide tne rhizome anywhere 
behind the second growth, but do not attempt 
to pull out the back pseudo-bulbs. Let them 
remain where they are, and as soon as the back 
growths so provided have completed their first 
growth, ana the new roots are being emitted 
From the base, they may then be removed and 
potted up in the ordinary way. After potting 
afford every encouragement to root action, and 
the plants will soon re-establish themselves. 
The best time to repot is in the early spring of 
the year. The bnlbs enclosed are those of 
Ctplogyne cristate, one of the most suitable 


Orchids for amateurs. Its racemes of white and 
yellow flowers are much appreciated during the 
winter and early spring. It will grow and 
flower under almost any conditions. We have 
observed it growing and flowering with equal 
satisfaction in the cool intermediate-house, 
where a temperature of 50 degs. is maintained 
in winter, and also in the general stove-house. 
It should be placed in a light position within 
reasonable distance of the roof glass. When 
grown in the warm-house the plants require 
considerably more water at the roots than when 
they are cultivated under cooler conditions. 
We should advise the cooler system of treat¬ 
ment. Suspend the plants near the glass in 
baskets or shallow panB, afford plenty of 
drainage, and use a potting compost of equal 
portions of fibrous peat and living Sphagnum. 
They require abundance of water during the 
growing season, which is the warm months of 
the year. Only sufficient water should be given 
after the growths have been completed to 
retain them in a plump condition. As soon as 
the flower-scapes make their appearance more 
liberal treatment should be given. Water 
always with rain water, or the Moss soon dies 
and becomes sour about the plants. Very little 
potting will be required, and when necessary this 
should be done in early spring. Afford plenty 
of light, but protection is necessary from the 
direct rays of the Bun during the warm months 
of the year.] 

Watering 1 Orchids.— Kindly let me know *'hich is 
the best way to water Orchids in pots? Do you have to dip 
each into a pail of water, like those in baskets, or use a 
water-can ?—C. R. 

[How to water Orchids properly is one of the 
most essential items in their culture. It matters 
little how applied, so long as water is afforded 
or withheld at the proper period. If more atten¬ 
tion were paid to the conaition of the plant as 
regards root-moisture, we are convinced that 
there would be far fewer difficulties to contend 
with, and that Orchids would be grown far 
better than is generally the case. The first 
consideration is as to the condition of growth in 
which the plant may be. Plants in an active 
state of growth at any season of the year will, 
with a normal temperature, require every en¬ 
couragement to induce them to make their 
growth. If the active season of growth occurs 
in the summer, little difficulty will be experi¬ 
enced, as the drying conditions outside tend to 
liberal treatment being afforded inside the 
houses ; but it is quite another matter if one has 
to deal with plants in full growth during the 
dull winter months, and the difficulties are in¬ 
creased tenfold if the situation happens to be 
in the neighbourhood of London or other large 
towns, where dense smoke and a fog-laden 
atmosphere prevail. These conditions, unfavour¬ 
able to plant life generally, may be considerably 
minimised by the observant cultivator, and we 
can point out instances in which Orchids are 
cultivated successfully and retain their normal 
conditions in positions where almost all other 
plants fail. Watering, again, is one of the chief 
considerations. Should a plant be in active 
growth during the winter, care must be observed 
to allow the plant to become dry before water 
is afforded, and when given, sufficient should be 
applied to thoroughly wet the compost. If the 
surroundings are dull, the earlier in the day 
water is afforded the better chance there is of 
the superfluous moisture draining away before 
nightfall. Always take care to see that the 
normal degree of temperature is reached before 
watering the plants. During periods of cold, 
frosty weather, when the temperature ranges 
low, it is always safest to keep the plants in a 
fairly dry condition at the roots. When the 
plants are at rest less moisture is naturally 
required ; but it is a mistake to place Orchids 
on a shelf or in some out-of-the-way place and 
altogether withhold moisture ; this is againBt 
Nature. Take the natural conditions of the 
Dendrobiums, where no rain falls perhaps for 
three months in the year. Here the heavy dews 
which prevail nightly must be reckoned with. 
These dews are enough to saturate one to the 
skin if moving among the foliage and Grasses. 
This will auffioe to illustrate the conditions pre¬ 
vailing generally throngh the resting perioa of 
most Orchids. It is far better to place the 
plants under cooler conditions as soon os the 
growths are completed, and during the resting 
season to afford sufficient root moisture to retain 
a plump condition of the pseudo-bulbs.] 
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YUCCA RECURVA IN FLOWER. 

The two plants figured to-day were started as 
young plants perhaps two or three years old, 
about sixteen years ago. One of them bloomed 
six years ago, the other has now flowered for 
the first time, having been injured a few years i 
ago by a heavy fall of snow. The flower stalks I 
are each about 15 feet 9 inches high, and have 
borne about 200 blooms each. They are grow- 
iug in a garden at Forest Hill, in the S. E. dis¬ 
trict of London. 

- Several notes have lately appeared on the 

above subject, the authors of which appeared to 
consider the circumstance unusual. One writer 
attributed to the Yucca the myth connected 
with the Aloe—namely, that it is flowerless 
until it has attained an age of 100 years, while 
another mentions a tradition that assigns an 
interval of nine years between each flowering. 
As a matter of fact, some Yuccas, such as Y. 
filamentosa, flower annually in many instances, 
Y. flaccida being equally prolific of bloom. Y. 
pendula and Y. gloriosa blossom at rarer 
intervals, as a rule, but no hard-and-fast line 
can be laid down as to the age at which they 
commence to bloom or the time that elapses 
between successional flowerings. Y. gloriosa 


of his 25-year-old Yucca. He invited any of 
our readers who had a Yucca in flower and 
new its age to give his experience. I have 
noticed four replies. Mr. Davidson, North 
umberland, mentions two Yuccas, planted 
thirty-one years ago, both flowering now for 
the first time. It is a very remarkable coinci¬ 
dence that, having remained flowerless for so 
many years, they should both bloom at the 
same time, a curious example of affinity in 
plants, but still more curious that one should be 
9 feet and the other only 5 feet in height. As 
the other three of your correspondents wrote of 
Yuccas of considerable age, I thought an 
account of my younger plants would interest 
you. One, a five-year-old plant, flowered from 
the first week in July, and was very beautiful 
for quite a month ; the flower-stalk was 5 feet 
in height, and started quite from the base of the 
plant. The Eecond, seven years old, flowered 
through August. It was about 6 feet high. 
Both had been shifted from other positions 
about eighteen months ago. In each case I cut 
off the flower-stalk a fortnight after blooming. 
I noticed that the seven-year-old plant com¬ 
menced at once to throw out a side shoot, 
which grew rapidly, and, greatly to my 
surprise, I saw, on October 11th, that it had 



Yucca recurva in flower. 


and Y. pendula may flower at any time after 
reaching their full proportions, or they may 
remain flowerless for thirty years or more. I 
once knew a specimen of Y. gloriosa in Somer¬ 
setshire that nad existed for over thirty years 
without producing a flower-spike, and the head, 
on that account remaining solitary, had been 
lifted higher and higher from the ground level 
until it was borne on a dear stem 10 feet in 
height, which gave it the appearance of an 
exceedingly formal Palm. Such an occurrence 
is, however, exceedingly rare, these Yuccas 
usually flowering when a few feet in height, and 
then throwing out fresh heads. Old specimens 
form huge clumps often with as many as from 
ten to twenty heads, many of which, in the 
south-west, flower simultaneously and present 
a most telling picture. As a rule, a new shoot 
of Y. gloriosa does not flower for two or three 
years at the earliest, but this year I noticed one 
of last year’s heads bearing a flower-spike. In 
the southern counties, where the Yuccas flower 
freely, they are most valuable subjects for lawn 
decoration, their noble leafage alone being 
highly ornamental, while their stately, ivory- 
white bloom-spires render them very attractive. 

S. W. F. 

- I was very interested in the account 

given by Mr. Taylor, in Garbling of 
11 th, respecting the flower ing for the f 


started another flower-stem (I mean from the 
new shoot). It was then about 12 inches high. 
I have watched it, and it grows about 2 inches 
daily. It is now (October 23rd) 38 inches in 
height. I hope it will flower. It is in a very 
sheltered part of my garden, which is well up 
on the hillside. I have another Yucca two 
years old which is now throwing out side shoots 
that can be easily removed, so that the propaga¬ 
tion of these curious and interesting plants 
seems to be very easy. Probably there are 
different classes of Yuccas, and that might 
account for the great difference in the age at 
which they flower. Can you say if it is so ? I 
noticed that one of your correspondents called 
his plants Yucca recurva. 

H. Hayward Moores. 

The Crowsteps, Hythe, Kent. 

[No, the flowering is not influenced in any 
way by the variety.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for wood fence.— I should be jrlad if 
you will inform me what you consider the best climber to 
grow’ on a S.S.-W. close wood fence, 21 feet long, and about 
5 feet high ? The soil is good, but not very deep.— Snow. 

[Pyrus japonica, Lathyrus lat ifolius albus, Ceanothusden- 
tatus, Hybrid Tea Roses (if trained), and Vitis incon- 
stans. It is a good position for Sw r eet Peas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the wall Is not high enough for many good climbing 
plants.] 



Tree-Ferns In the open air.—I shall be obliged 
for advice concerning treatment of Tree-Ferns. Would 
Cyathea dealbata ana Dicksonia equarrosa thrive out-of- 
doors in south-east Cornwall ? If so, at what season should 
they l>e planted, and what would be the most suitable soil ? 
—31. S. 

[Both Cyathea dealbata and Dicksonia squar- 
rosa will succeed out-of doors in a sheltered 
spot in south-east Cornwall, and the beat time 
of the year to plant them is towards the end of 
the spring. A mixture of turfy loam, peat, and 
sand will suit them well. It must be borne in 
mind that they are moisture-loving plants, and 
are greatly benefited by the trunks being fre¬ 
quently wetted. A sheltered glen or some such 
a spot is the best place for these Tree-Ferns. ] 
Moving 1 Christmas Roses.— Kindly let me know 
the proper time to move Christmas Roses ?—E. 11 alniiam. 

[If you moan to transplant these there is no 
better time than early autumn, preferably 
about September, though it is not too late even 
now. The same time would suit well for pot¬ 
ting up these plants. If you intend to trans¬ 
plant, we must warn you, if the plants are of 
any size, not to plant them bodily, but to break 
them up into several parts, according to size. 
Three or four crowns to each plant are quite 
enough, and plants of this size transplant quite 
readily. On no account cut off any roots or 
even foliage unless it is much desired, as the 
plants resent this mode of procedure. In pre¬ 
paring the soil you cannot have it too deep or 
too rich, but all manure must be kept away 
from the root fibres. A rather shady position 
is that best suited to these plants, with abun¬ 
dant supplies of moisture in ary weather.] 
Clothing a concrete wall.— At the foot of a raised 
bed of Tea Roses, about 60 yards long, I have a rather ugly 
concrete wall, 18 inches high. Can you kindly advise me 
how to clothe it ? The gravel path at the foot is too narrow 
to admit of even a narrow border along the foot of the wall. 
But could not I plant Ivies, Ampelopsis, etc., in the 
gravel, digging holes for them, and again gravelling over, 
and beautiful plants in the border above to hang down the 
wall ? The aspect is east, and 10 yards one end are shaded. 
Would Rosa Wichuriana be of use ?—A. II. E. 

[Yes, you could plant small-growing silver 
and golden-leaved Ivies, also Vitis inconstans, 
etc , in the gravel path by first digging out a 
hole for eacii, filling it with {rood soil, and 
planting your subject. Cover in and gravel 
over again in the ordinary way. From the 
border side, for trailing over and down the wall, 
you could plant Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Genista saxatilis, Aubrietias in variety, Cam¬ 
panula garganica, C. isophylla alba, Cerastium, 
Candytufts in several kinds, any of the Rock 
Roses or Helianthemums, Dianthus csesius, 
Wallflowers, Snapdragons, Clematis in variety, 
allowing the plants to trail at will over the wall 
and down the other side, using the variegated 
Honeysuckle in the same way. In this way the 
ugly wall may quickly prove an added source of 
beauty to your garden. The Rose named in 
your letter may certainly bo employed if you 
think you have enough room for it to do it 
justice.] 

Neglected Tufted Pansies (Hertford). 
—You should at once cut back your tufted 
Pansies which you have so long neglected. It 
is hopeless for you to expect to do much with 
the plants before the spring of next year, and 
provided you are prepared to take a little extra 
trouble, all will be well then. Cut back the 
old growths to within a few inches of the crown 
of the plants, and although desirable cuttings 
may be few and far between, there are 
sure to be numerous young growths ready to 
break away. You had better just loosen the 
soil round about and close up to the plants, 
mulching this with some nice light, gritty soil, 
with which is incorporated some thoroughly 
rotten manure. Should the weather remain 
open these old stools will do well, and it is also 
possible by the earliest spring days these clumps 
may be represented by ideal tufts of sturdy 
young growths. At that time two methods of 
increasing your stock are possible, and you must 
choose for yourself. If you have frame accom¬ 
modation you may, during February or a little 
later, insert cuttings, and if the frame lights be 
kept on and the frame close, rooting will be 
rapid, and a nice batch of plants be raised for 
planting out in April. The second method is 
that of dividing the plants. Lift the old stools 
by the aid of a fork, and shake out as much of 
the soil from the roots as poesible. These 
should first be divided up into several pieces. 
Each of the latter should be taken in turn, and 
the plants broken up into pieces, each of which 
should have two to three shoots, and roots 
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should be found adhering to them. One old 
-Stool by these means should make a goodly 
number of useful little rooted portions, and they 
should all be planted in their flowering quarters 
without delay. 

Flowers for quadrangle.— I am anxious to grow j 
some flowers in a small quadrangle, which has one border 
about 4 feet deep, facing north, with a wall at the back and 
another long, straight bed running down the middle of the 
quadrangle. The soil is light, but the quadrangle being in 
shade is almost always moist. I want a succession of 
flowers daring spring, summer, and autumn. What bright 
flowers would do well in such an aspect?— Trident. 

[The following will suit you :—Dwarf plants 
less than 1 foot high: Saxifrage Wallacei, 
S. granulata plena, 8. Rhoei, Phloxes, dwarf 
in variety, Aubrietias, Alyssum, Trillium 
grandiflorum, Dentarias, Hepaticas in variety, 
Helleborus niger in variety. Primula rosea, 
Primula Sieboldi vara, very beautiful in such 
places, P. Cashmeriana, P. denticulate, Auri¬ 
culas, Lily of the Valley, Muscari various, Iris 
nudicanlis, I. stylosa. Plants not more than 
2 feet high: Doronicums, Senecio Doronicum, 
Epimediums, Saxifraga ligulata purpurea, 
Sedum spectabile, Saxifraga peltata, Cypri- 
pedium Calceolus, C. pubescens, Spanish Irises, 
German Irises, Heuchera sanguinea, Narcissi in 
variety, Fritillarias, Crown Imperials, Asters, 
Lilium pyrenaicum, Hemerocallis Thunbergi, 
Ranunculus aconitifolius pi., Helenium pumi- 
lum, Trollius in variety, Polygonatum multi- 
« florum, Spiraea, filipendula plena. Plants above 
2 feet ana under 4 feet: Liliums in variety, 
Iris aurea, I. Monnieri, Helenium autumnale 
vars., Rudbeckia purpurea, Senecio pulcher. 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Campanulas various, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Spiriea venusta, and 
S. Aruncus.] 


Artistic arrangement of the flower- 
border. —It is to be hoped that amateurs 
will take to heart the injunctions contained in 
J. H. M. Stewart’s admirable note on “ Hardy 
Plants in the North ” (page 460). If grouping 
is governed by an artistic perception of the true 
values of colour and form the effect will be 
restful and satisfying to the eye. If, on the 
other hand, such feeling be absent in the 
arrangement of the border the result will fail to 
charm, however great the individual beauty of 
the plants employed. The intuitive apprecia¬ 
tion of tender colour-harmonies and of attrac¬ 
tive colour-contrasts is, perliaps, rather a 
natural than an acquired possession, but by 
forethought and care glaring defects that offend 
the eye may at least be oanished from the 
garden. Many lessons in garden design and 
arrangement may be learnt by a study of “ the 
predominant partner”—Nature’s handiwork— 
suggestions that may lead to the creation of 
delightful garden pictures. The colours on 
Nature’s inexhaustible palletta are countless, 
yet on her ample canvas there are no discordant 
oontrasts ; her brush disdains the trammels of 
straight line, circle, and angle, yet laborious 
artifice vainly toils to contrive as acceptable a 
composition.—S. W. P. 

Sweet Peas on tree stump.— En¬ 
closed I send you a photo of a clump of 
Eckford’s Sweet Peas growing here. Last year 
I cut down to within 5 feet of the ground a 
Pinus insignia, which was not doing well. I left 
the stump in the ground, intending to plant 
creepers round it, and had a trench opened all 
round, 2 feet from the stump, 18 inches deep 
(cutting through all roots), and filled in with 

g ood soil and manure. It then struck me that 
weet Peas would grow well there, as the spot 
was sunny. In March I sowed six varieties of 
Sweet Peas, each in a separate clump in 
the trench, and put ordinary wire netting, in 
the form of mantles, one from the inside of the 
trench and another from the outside, up to and 
over the top of the stump. When the Peas 
were 18 inches high they were given liquid- 
manure water, and are now and have been for a 
long time covered with bloom from the Grass to 
the top, fully C feet, and are greatly admired.— 
Jos. Relsall, Mount Auburn, KUiiney , Co. 
Dublin . 


Now Ready. 6tk Edition. Clotk , Is 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving Jull and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement, with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of tipivards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental /towers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitaHsr Of aU Newsagents, Booksellers, m 


QARDBN WORK. 

Conservatory. —i The Chrysanthemums 
will eclipse all other plants for general effect 
now, and the temperature and atmospheric 
conditions must be made suitable for them 
whilst they continue in bloom. The moat suit¬ 
able conditions for keeping the flowers are a 
temperature not exceeding 50 degs. at night, 
with more or less night ventilation according to 
the weather, and a little warmth in the pipes 
sufficient to keep the atmosphere buoyant and 
mobile. As soon as the flowers die the plants 
Bhould be taken out and others brought in to 
take their place. Late sorts will now be in 
bud, and disbudding should be freely done if 
fine flowers are wanted. We have not used any 
fire yet for the late kinds, such as Princess 
Victoria and W. H. Lincoln, and air is given 
night and day, except when wet or frosty, and 
even then an inch or so of air is given along the 
ridge. It will Boon be time to look after the 
cuttings. Our practice after this date is when¬ 
ever a strong cutting is seen it is taken and 
struck in a Bmall pot, for the strong cuttings 
make strong plants, and all through the plant’s 
life that strength will keep that plant in the 
front rank. For small houses cuttings struck in 
March and April, kept to one stem and one 
bloom, are very effective for grouping, more bo, 
indeed, than the early struck, although early 
rooting is necessary for the exhibitor. Now 
that the climbers have been much reduced, if 
not altogether cut back, to give light to the 

{ >lants below, an effort should be made to get a 
ittle colour into the upper part of the house 
by using baskets of some kind. Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine makes a charming basket plant 
when well grown. Small plants of Ficus repens 
may be planted to cover the sides and bottom 
of the basket. Fireball Tropieoluni is bright 
now in baskets. At this season Chinese Primulas 
make pretty basket plants, with creeping 
growth to surround the basket. Sedum cameum 
variegatum comes white or nearly so under 
glass, and is pretty and graceful hanging from 
a basket. Good specimens of Scarborough 
Lilies are lovely now, and when approaching the 
flowering stage weak liquid-manure should be 
given two or three times. A soaking or two of 
liquid-manure has a wonderful effect upon 
Cinerarias now. 

Stove. —There should be a choice assort¬ 
ment of plant# in bloom in this house, including 
a few Orchids. Even those of limited means 
may grow a few of the cheaper kinds of Orchids, 
such os the Cypripediums, Calanthes, Dendro- 
biums, etc. This house will be too warm for 
the Odontoglots and other cool-house species, 
which might have a small house to themselves. 
Many people who formerly never touched them 
are growing a few Orchids now. There must, 
of course, be proper materials for their culture, 
such as good fibrous peat, Sphagnum Moss, 
crushed charcoal, and suitable pots and baskets, 
or blocks of wood fer those that do best on 
blocks. Begonias in many varieties are in 
flower now. Poinsettias should have liquid- 
manure to increase the size of the heads of 
bracts. When sending up the flower-spikes 
Eucharis Lilies will benefit from some liquid 
stimulant. Where there is bottom-heat propa¬ 
gation may go on all winter. Young shoots of 
Crotons will strike now, and old plants of 
Dracaenas may be cut up for stook. Gardenias 
at the warm end will soon swell their budB. 
Retarded Lily of the Valley crowns will soon 
feel the influence of warmth. Get more 
Tuberoses into heat from the cool-house in 
batches as required. A lot of these that were 
potted late and stood outside are now throwing 
up the spikes, and with a little warmth the 
flowers are very fine, and will come in succession 
till Christmas or later. These are the easiest 
things possible to grow. 

Grapes hanging: under glass.— Dry, 
buoyant air is necessary for keeping Grapes. 
After the last watering, if the borders are 
covered with a little dry litter evaporation is 
checked and the dust also is kept down. 
Grapes will not keep long in a house which is 
not in goo 1 repair. Drip from the roof speedily 
brings on decay, and in a house of this character 
it is best to cut the Grapes with 6 inches or so 
of wood and bottle them, placing the bottles on 
racks in a dry room, with the bunches of 
Grapes hanging free. This is often a great 


advantage to the gardener, as then he can prune 
and dress his Vines, and the house may then do 
to store his bedding plants in, or it may contain 
other plants which do not require heat. Vines 
must nave several months’ rest at the prope: 
season. Of course, Grapes which are annually 
forced will start at the time they have bee>i 
accustomed to, almost without fire-heat at first. 
When mealy-bug gets into a vinery there is a 
lot of trouble in store for a year or two, even 
under the best management, and where stove 
plants are taken into the vinery, the chances 
are bug will be introduced. A thorough 
cleansing with Giahurst compound, painting the 
inside of the house, whitewashing the wail-, 
renewing the surface of the borders, and con¬ 
stant watchfulness daring the next summer, 
may get rid of this pest. 

Late Peach-houses must have all the 
air possible, so that the leaves may ripen and 
fall naturally with the motion of the atmos¬ 
phere. If possible, the lights should be taken 
off and the trees exposed for two months. In 
this case there will be no fear about the border 
being dry. We have never had finer Peaches 
than we had under the old system of uncovering 
the trees in the autumn, but this cannot always 
be done now, as the houses are often wanted for 
storing other plants which merely require 
shelter from the weather. A gardener’s life 
work now is a series of compromises, and though 
in the past a good deal had to be done with 
limited means, something in the same way is 
expected of him now, though not altogether on 
the same lines. 

Destroying insects under glass.- 

What a Messing the vaporiser is to gardener?. 
There is no shutting oneself up in a glass-house 
with a pair of bellows amid suffocating Tobacco 
smoke. The vaporisers are placed in the house, 
the door locked, and in the morning the insects 
are dead. 

Window gardening. —Bulbs in glasses 
that were placed in a cool cupboard six weeks 
ago may be gradually inured to the light. As 
the water evaporates the deficiency should be 
mode good. A few bits of animal charcoal in 
the water will keep it sweet. More bulbs may 
be started for late blooming. 

Outdoor garden.—Creepers of all kinds 
will go on well now, and naked walls and fences 
should be covered with flowers, fine-foliaged 
plants, or fruit-trees. There is plenty of 
material in the nurseries to meet the needs of 
all. There are lovely Roses of free growth and 
many tinted blossoms, Honeysuckles, Jasmine* 
white and yellow, Cydonias in much variety of 
colour—all of which are among the most beau¬ 
tiful spring-flowering shrubs. The self-clinging 
Vitis inconstans is much planted in Cambridge, 
and many of the buildings have a crimson glow 
just now, but the effect is rather dreary in 
winter, and I should like some of the variegated 
Ivies, which cling very closely, and if kept in 
order always have a dressy effect. The Fire 
Thorn (Pyracantha) is very effective. The I 
other day I saw a house front completely I 
covered with it, and the effect was very bright ' 
and cheerful. There is a yellow-berried form 
which might be planted as a contrast. The 
Wistaria is a well-known climbing plant, and it 
has a pretty effect when rambling over old trees 
of rather low stature, such as Laburnums or 
Thorns. In sheltered gardens tho Ceanothus in 
some of its varieties is beautifully in flower 
now, and the Tamarix, which makes a rather 
graceful wall plant, will soon cover a wal 
10 feet or 12 feet high ; but the most loveh 
thing for covering a low wall is Berberis steno 
phylla. Tufted Pansies may be planted in the 
beds and borders now. Have all herbaceous 
and alpine plants which require it freak 
labelled. 

Fruit garden.— Now that the leaves an 
all down, the pruning and training of wall anl 
other trees should bo pushed forward before the 
cold weather comes, and if the grease-band* 
have not been placed round the trunks of the 
trees attention should be given to it imnj®* 
diately, as every means that are likely to be 
useful should be adopted for the destruction of 
the larv;© of the moths, which do so much harm 
to the fruit. As regards the pruning of orchard- 
trees and pyramids of open growth niore 
rational treatment is becoming general. The 
main point, after the heads have been formal, 
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is to thin only sufficiently to let in the sunshine 
and air, and prevent the branches nibbing 
together when the wind blows. Of course, trees 
on walls and espaliers must be treated differ¬ 
ently, as crowded foliage is a bar to obtaining 
plenty of fine fruit. The spurs of old Pear ana 
Apricot-trees where much crowded should be 
thinned to obtain substantial foliage. It is an 
advantage, when possible, to lay in young wood 
in Plums and stone fruits generally, but not to 
overcrowd. Of late years more lime has been 
used with advantage, and this treatment might 
be continued in a moderate way, especially for 
stone fruits. 

Vegetable garden. — Autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers have been very fine this season, and up 
to the present there has been no frost to injure 
them, hut we cannot expect this immunity to 
continue, therefore provision should be made 
for affording protection to anything which 
requires it. We are still gathering French 
Beans from cold pits and Mushrooms from 
open-air beds. The open-air Mushroom-beds 
protected with warm coverings may continue 
bearing for some time, but the French Beans in 
cold structures will soon be over. The 
tuberous roots of Scarlet Runners are sometimes 
stored in dry sand and planted again in spring 
for an early crop, but for main and later crops 
seeds are best. In warm gardens Peas sown in 
autumn are frequently a success, and the cost 
of the seeds is not great. Even if a sowing 
should fail, there is time enough to bring on a 
successions! crop in pots for transplanting. 
Asparagus that was cut down early will now be 
in a condition for lifting for forcing when 
required. The old-fashioned hot-bed system of 
leaves and manure answers well where leaves 
are plentiful. Vacant land should be trenched 
up deeply. This is work we keep for bad 
weather, though it is unwise to trench in snow 
or hard frozen soil, especially on heavy land. 
Tomatoes in warm-houses must be well venti¬ 
lated when the weather is warm, as after this 
the blossoms are difficult to set, and things 
move so slowly. E. Hobday. 

THE OOMINQ WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

November 12th .—We are busy now pruning 
fruit-trees, taking those trees in hand first 
which lose their leaves firot. As soon as the 
bush fruits are pruned, the bushes will be 
dressed with lime and soot to keep off birds. 
The dressing is beneficial in other ways. We 
do not hard prune bush-trees or standards, but 
the symmetry of the tree or bush is cared for. 
Wail and other trees are, of course, pruned on 
old-fashioned lines. 

November ISth .—We have made everything 
safe for wintry weather, and have a stock of 
dry litter lying in a shed for covering Celery or 
anything which may require protection when 
severe weather comes. Mushrooms are plenti¬ 
ful now, both from outside beds and new beds 
coming on in the house. Cleared away old 
foliage from Seakale and Rhubarb. Roots of 
both will soon be lifted for forcing in Mushroom- 
house. 

November lJtfh. —Asparagus-beds have been 
dressed with rich compost, and a piece of 
ground has been trenched up for sowing seeds 
of Asparagus next spring. A bed in proportion 
to the plants lifted for forcing is sown annually. 
Enough Horseradish has been lifted to last us 
through the winter. The beBt pieces are selected 
for use and laid in on the north side of a wall. 
From the remainder straight pieces C inches 
long are sorted out for planting. Looked over 
the store of fruit to remove everything in the 
nature of decay. 

November 15th .—Potted a lot of strong roots 
of Chicory and placed in Mushroom-house to 
blanch. Made a new plantation of Goose¬ 
berries, to include some of the large-fruited 
kinds, which when allowed to get thoroughly 
ripe are good for dessert. Lifted a lot of 
young fruit-trees from three to four years 
planted. This steadies the growth and gives an 
opportunity to lay the roots out horizontally. 

November 16th. —Top-dressed bulb beds and 
borders with Moss-litter manure. This will be 
forked over in the early spring, when the bulbs 
ore coming through the ground. We never dig 
or fork among Enlhe during wm|er. s Trans- 
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planting of trees and shrubs is carried on now. 
There is always some of this work to do every 
autumn. Everything moved is secured against 
the wind. 

November 17th. —Carnations, Auriculas, and 
other plants in frames have full exposure on fine 
days. At other times lights are propped up at 
the back, and are very rarely closed. The pots 
of orchard-house trees outside have been 
sheltered with dry litter. Finished fixing 
grease-bands on the trunks of fruit-trees to 
arrest the movements of the larvre of the 
Codlin-moth. Our winter Cucumbers are 
grown without ventilation. Grown in this way 
there is less trouble with insects. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A workman’s claim for compensation.— 

I am obliged for your reply on October 6th (page 422), and 
I may say that I have now left the hospital, although my 
arm is far from well, the wound where the bone was taken 
out not being yet healed. The accident occurred thus : I 
was standing on a ladder sawing the thick bough of an 
Apple-tree, and just aa I got through the bough it flew 
up, hitting me on the elbow, and the ladder slipped and I 
fell. Have I any claim for compensation ?—Spring Grove. 

[As already stated, the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act does not apply, and nothing in 
your statement shows any liability on the part 
of your master under the Employers’ Liability 
Act. He cannot be said to have been in 
default. You are not entitled to compensation 
from him.—K. C. T.] 

Questions as to sub-letting 1 and as to 
valuation. —I rent a small holding of six or seven acres 
of meadow and about one acre of arable land. I have 
about half the arable under Potatoes and the usual 
garden vegetables. I hold on a yearly tenancy from 
Michaelmas. When I entered I paid nothing for valua¬ 
tion, the previous tenant having done absolute!)' nothing 
to the place for three or four years, and so my landlord 
said I should have no valuation when I left. I have 
greatly improved the place. If I can get my landlord to 
consent to the sub-letting of the place, can I sub let it 
myself, or must 1 employ a land-agent or a valuer? I 
know some people who let a little place and had to pay 
their valuer more than the things were valued at. Can 
1 get a valuation for fences I have erected with material 
supplied by the landlord, also for pig-styes, chicken- 
houses, etc., erected, and for wire netting I have put up? 
I also paid half the cost of a new range put in the kitchen 
When the valuation does not exceed £100 what would l>e 
a fair price for a valuer to charge ?—Enqcirer. 

[Unless you hold under a written agreement 
prohibiting you from sub letting you may sub¬ 
let if you choose, and you may make the bargain 
yourself, and you will require neither a land- 
agent nor a valuer to help you. I do not know 
what you mean by saying a land-agent or a 
valuer charged £15 for letting a small place. 
I think you must be under a mistake, especially 
if you mean anything like such a small holding 
as yours. Such a charge would be Bimply out¬ 
rageous, and should never have been paid. I 
cannot tell you what would be a fair charge 
where the valuation does not exceed £100, 
because I have no idea what work the valuer 
had to do. Do you not think that there would be a 
difference in the charge for, say, valuing three 
horses at £100, and valuing a lot of small articles 
which together amounted to £100, and some of 
which were only worth a few shillings? The 
one task would be completed under half-an- 
hour; the other might take a day. You can 
get no valuation for the fences erected by your¬ 
self with material supplied by your landlord, 
nor for the range, half the cost of which was 
paid by you. You may take away the wire 
netting put up by yourself, and the chicken- 
houses, etc., on giving a month’s previous notice 
of your intention. What is the meaning of your 
questions about valuation ? Do you expect you 
are going to sub-let the holding and get the sub¬ 
tenant to take these matters by valuation ? You 
will scarcely meet with such a tenant, but, even 
if you did, when his sub-tenancy terminated you 
would have to pay him a valuation for these 
things, and you would get nothing for them 
from your landlord.—K. C. T ] 

“.The English Flower Garden.’*— Thoroughly 
revised, with frul descriptions 0 J all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in S vole., half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of aU book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gtogh fc^ P^^w^that are convincing for both." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers ms inser ts * I in 
dasvBrare free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pubmbhrr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
(h receipt of their communication. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The common centipede (W. T. Owen).— The 
brown insect you send is a specimen of the common centi¬ 
pede (Lithobius forfleatus). It is undoubtedly of much 
use in gardens, as it feeds entirely on small insects, worms, 
etc. Your specimen was not quite full grown.—G. 3.3. 

The old yellow China Rose (Cpmll Cattle).— 
This very beautiful Rose is now rarely seen ; in fact, we 
have not noticed it in an English catalogue for some years. 
We believe you could obtain it from Mons. Pierre Guillot, 
Roeieriste, Lyons, France, under the name of Th6 Jaune. 

Top-dressing lawn (Crown, Suffolk) —Spread your 
collected soil, soot, etc., over the lawn, from which big 
weeds have been taken, at once. It will help to hide the 
holes, and do the Grass good. If you sow seed in April, 
you will probably find it is needful to do so only just where 
the weeds have been taken out. A little fine stuff then 
may be sprinkled over the seeds, and all then well rolled. 

Azalea buds failing (H. «/.).— It is very difficult 
to assign any reason for the Azaleas dropping their buds 
in the manner described, as the treatment seems to be 
quite correct. We conclude they are the evergreen forms, 
known as Indian Azaleas, but are not sure on that point. 
If you could send a spray or two with the fallen buds we 
might be able to help you in the matter, for at present we 
are somewhat puzzled. 

Herbaceous border (Anon).—If you do not know 
the positions of your bulbs in the border it would be dan¬ 
gerous to dig at all now. You had better give a top¬ 
dressing of leaf-mould and short manure, and fork this In 
as soon as the bulbs show through the soil. You could 
mark the other plants now, perhaps. 

Wallflowers (Anon).—If these are ordinary Wall¬ 
flowers and very leggy, you may pinch out the point to 
help make a more bushy growth, but it will also make the 
flowering later. If the plants are of the so-called German 
type they must not be pinched, and you can only assist 
matters now, at this late period, by planting more closely 
together. If very tall you might bury the stem a little and 
plant quite firmly. 

Mauve Campanula (E. j. Fleming).—" Mauve 
Campanula” is a very vague term, and you do not say 
whether it is a trailing kind or not. In any case, all the 
Campanulas can safely be propagated in spring from cut¬ 
tings inserted in sandy soil and kept shaded In the cool 
greenhouse. Any time from February onwards, when 
good cuttings, 3 inches long, can be sec red, will do. If it 
is one of the tufted section, the better plan will be to 
divide the plants in spring, putting the young divisions 
into a cold-frame. We suspect you refer to the trailing 
kind, C. fragilis ; if not, please make your question more 
dear. 

Climber for greenhouse (E. J. Fleming).— Both 
the blue and white Plumbago would suit the temperature 
you give, but you would require to keep the plants nearly 
dry at the root through all the worst weather. Indeed, 
the plants then being less active are best so kept. By 
keeping to these conditions you could plant it out at 
any time. In purchasing your plant, however, endeavour 
to obtain one hardily grown as more likely to do you ser¬ 
vice than one from a warmer house. The Passion-flower 
may be planted outside at the end of March, selecting a 
position against a south-west wall, if possible. 

Roses for small greenhouse (J. C. M.).— You will 
find the Hybrid Perpetual and Hybrid Tea tribes best to 
grow in a small greenhouse. Do not attempt to coddle them, 
but commence t>y affording them plenty of air on all occa¬ 
sions when weather is not frosty or very foggy. A half- 
dozen good kinds would be: Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John 
Laing, La France, Augustine k Guinoisseau, Mrs. George 
Dickson, and Senateur Valsse. These would be as bush 
plants, the size of pot most suitable to commence with 
being those known as 8-inch or 24's. Should you wish for 
a climbing kind for the roof, Gloire de Dijon, cream, or 
Gheshunt Hybrid, red, w'ould be most serviceable. 

Black varnish on pipes ( W. Bedwell) — There is 
nothing in this varnish to hinder the proper heating of the 
pipes; we therefore conclude the heating apparatus is at 
faiflt. Are you sure the flues as well as the boiler are 
quite clean and up to their work ? In most large build¬ 
ings heated by hot water the pipes are invariably painted 
with a similar material to that you describe as a means of 
protection from rust, etc. Look well to the boiler, 
chimney, and flues, and if no good result send further 
particulars as to what the boiler has to do and the 
connections, etc. 

B&slo slag on Grass (.Y. Y. Z.).— That basic slag 
is a good, though not a rapidly acting manure for Grass 
there cm be no doubt; but the suggestion that its appli¬ 
cation tends to the creation of Clover is an odd one, as no 
manure can possibly create vegetation. But if there be any 
Clover in the lawn, howsoever trifling, it may be it is not 
at all improbable that basic slag, being a phosphatic 
manure, does furnish to Clover much greater stimulus, 
relatively, than it does to Grass. But that it should cause 
Clover to grow to the detriment of the Grass is highly im¬ 
probable. We advise you to dress the lawn with basic slag 
at the rate of about 3 lb. per rod, at once, and then, early 
in April, give also an equal quantity per rod of su’phate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, as these manures specially 
stimulate Grass. A liberal dressing of soot in February 
also does Grass great good, as it soon washes in. 
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Olerodendron failax (M. E. j.—The name of the 
enclosed flower is Olerodendron failax, which is usually 
treated as a stove or warm greenhouse plant. It will, how¬ 
ever, succeed in a lower temperature than many subjects 
with which it is often associated, and may be wintered in 
a structure that does not fall below 45 degs , provided the 
roots are kept in a moderately dry state, but by no means 
parched up. In the spring it will start freely into growth, 
and the young shoots then produced strike root as readily 
as a Fuchsia. If possible, they should at that stage have a 
little more heat than an ordinary greenhouse. 

Nerlum (Oleander) (Anon).— 1 The specimen sent 
is the Oleander, a native of southern Europe, not Australia. 
The buds often go blind if the plant has been too dry at 
the roots, and as it needs a liberal amount of water, par¬ 
ticularly during the summer, this is, prooably, the reason 
of yours behaving as it has done. At the same time, stag¬ 
nant moisture, such as standing in a saucer of water, must 
be avoided. If this is attended to, and the plant stood 
out-of-doors next summer in a sunny, yet sheltered spot, in 
all probability you will find the flowers open well. A little 
liquid-manure about once a fortnight is of service just as 
the buds develop. 

B in gift Violets (A. Gordon).—Wo. suspect you have 
the variety Princess of Wales or something near akin, 
which in some localities is very Bhy-blooming, making 
nothing but a dense bed of foliage. Our advice is to 
discard it, as so many have done already in favour of some 
of the older kinds, the flowers of which, if smaller, are 
produced far mors freely. Among the newer kinds 
La France is a fine single, very rich and deep in colour, 
moderate in growth, and fragrant also. Luxonne and 
Victoria (not Victoria Regina) are other fine sorts, while in 
doubles Mrs. J. J. Astor is a really fine inauve, and very 
free and compact. 

Rob 6 Grass au Teplitz (X. Y. Z.).— Referring bo 
your reply to“ X. Y.Z in Gardening Illustrated, Oct. 27, 
you infer that your correspondent would find a difficulty 
in obtaining this charming decorative Rose (Gruss au Tep¬ 
litz) in the form of standards. I was at Messrs. F. Cant 
& Co.'s Braiswick Nursery at Colchester last month and 
saw there two fine rows of this Rose, standards and half¬ 
standards. The price was very moderate for so new a Rose. 
As it is so thoroughly to be recommended, I thought your 
correspondent and readers generally might like to know 
where it might be obtained.— Herbert K Molvnkux. 

Chrysanthemums — selection for small 
grower (Anon)—The following varieties are specially 
good, both for colour and as plants for providing cut blos¬ 
soms for indoor decorations: Klondike is a rich golden- 
vellow Japanese, coming into blossom in October, and con¬ 
tinuing well into November. It is also a kind of easy cul¬ 
ture A soft rose-pink Japanese is found in Annie Chbran, 
a fairly old variety, but still one of the best late October 
and November Chrysanthemums. A rich creamy-white, 
tinted primroee in the centre, is Mrs. George Hill, flowering 
from mid-October to mid-November. This is a plant of very 
easy culture, and Is fairly dwarf. Vice-President Hardy is 
a bronzy-crimson, flowering in late October; and a good 
pure white may be secured in White Quintus. Late October 
and early November is its period of flowering. 

Lasiandra macrantha ( Ilex) —The term “ cold 
greenhouse "is somewhat vague, as a structure without fire- 
heat might be intended. To succeed with the Lasiandra, 
it needs during the winter a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. ; indeed, a general temperature of 50 degs. to 
Of) degs. at that season will suit it well A mixture of equal 
parts of loam and peat with a little sand forms a suitable 
potting compost. During the winter the water supply 
should be lessened, but on no account must the soil be 
allowed to become parched up. Cuttings of the young 
shoots, especially those of medium vigour, will strike root 
in the spring if treated much as a Fuchsia—that is, put 
into well-drained pots of sandy soil and placed in a close 
propagating-case till rooted. Your seedling Lantanas will, 
in all probability, flower freely next year. 

Construct Ins festoons for Roses and 
creepers ( Fainight).— There would be nothing more 
suitable for connecting the Iiarch poles with each other 
than light chains. They are very durable, and provided 
suitable subjects are planted they are quickly covered. If 
you visit Kew Gardens at any time you will see there 
chains of this description, but instead of Larch poles iron 
uprights are employed. We have, however, no objection 
to Larch poles. We should not care to water Rases just 
now with manure-water, as the roots are yet active, and 
it is not wise to excite them at this season of the year. 
Early in the new year, when plants are quite dormant, 
some strong liauid-manure may be afforded. It will soak 
into the ground,and be available when required later on. 

Selection of standard and bush Roses for 
north of London (A. Simmon*).— As standards the 
following kinds are very suitable for growing under rather 
adverse conditions: *Gloire de Dijon, * Ulrich Brunner, 
4 Caroline Testout, Magna Charter Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Dupuy Jamain, ’Prince C. de Rohan, Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Reine Marie Henrietta, ’Mine. Alfred Carriers, 
Mrs. Paul, ‘Duke of Edinburgh. For growing in bush 
form the undermentioned would be an excellent selection : 
•John Hopper, Dr. Andry, ‘General Jacqueminot, *La 
France, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, "Jules Margottin, 
Coquette des Blanches, "Charles I/efebvre, Victor Verdier, 
Pride of Waltham, Crown Prince, "Mrs. John Laing. 
Should only six standards and six dwarfs or bushes be 
required, we should advise those marked with an asterisk. 

Crimson Rambler upon house (Grasmere).— 
We think, as your plant has already produced one fine 
growth which reaches half up the house, that it will send 
out some strong growths from the base next season. To 
induce it to do so you may certainly remove the extreme 
end of this one long growth, and do so at once. This will 
assist in ripening the latter. Next summer, immediately 
after flowering, you might cut back this vigorous growth 
to about one-half of its present length, and thus encourage 
the new shoots, which will by that time be well advanced. 
The smaller growths may be slightly pruned next March. 
In April and May encourage new growths by copious 
waterings about once a week if weather is very dry, or if 
rain is unable to reach the roots to any great extent, and 
doses of liquid-manure at intervals of about ten days will 
still further help the Rose to quickly cover the house. 

Plants for porch (A. Gordon).— Do you think you 
have given the planU you have a fair chance in respect to 
soil and the like? We take this view because you have 

Digitized gK? 


one of the most vigorous growing of all climbing Roses— 
viz., Crimson Rambler—and if this “ will not thrive at all" 
we hardly know what to recommend. Indeed, it is one of 
the plants we should have suggested had you not already 
got It. Cannot you improve matters for the roots of these 
plants so.that they have ample food within reach t What 
we suggest is that you lift tne present plants, take out a 
hole on each side some 2} feet or 3 feet deep and of the 
same width, discard the existing soil, and replace with 
good garden soil, leaf-mould, and manure. It i8 more 
than likely that in the 1-foot border by the house there is 
neither the food nor the moisture such plants require, and 
it is just possible that any other plants may do equally 
badly. Nor is it a satisfactory course to pursue to plant 
inferior subjects where good ones have not from some 
reason thriven. The Crimson Rambler Rose and puiple 
Clematis are fine companions, and always make a capital 
display when in good soil. But one thing they require is 
a good start, and we feel sure if you give them this in the 
way we have suggested you will succeed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Lime-trees (Crown, Sufiolk\— 
You may cut in your Lime-trees now, or, if you think they 
will look very bare during the winter, then prune them in 
hard early in March. The cut stems will then break and 
throw numerous young shoots, which will have to be kept 
trimmed bard back every few years. 

Lilacs (M. Lindsay )—Most of the Lilacs bloom about 
the same time. Position makes considerable difference 
in the period of blooming. Dr. Lindley last year was 
from ten days to a fortnight later than the common 
kind. Josikua is a distinct low-growing kind, and maybe 
tried. But the only very late-blooming kind is Emodi and 
its varieties. This is three to four weeks after the common 
varieties, and although not so ornamental as manv, when 
seen in a big bush full of flower it is a desirable kind. It 
has erect white blooms tinged with lilac. 

FRUIT. 

Lime-rubbish for fruit-trees (Crown, Suffolk).— 
Dress your fruit-trees with lime-rubbish at once, ana lightly 
fork it in. You had better lift and replant your Chaumon- 
tel Pear—seldom a satisfactory variety—adding to the soil 
lime-rubbish and wood-ashes, also a light dusting of finely 
crushed bones, if you have any. 

Gooseberry caterpillar (Close).— The benefit 
arising from the spreading of spent tan about Gooseberry- 
bushes is that the smell from It is offensive to the moth 
which deposits its eggs on the bushes, and ultimately 
becomes an insect. But the remedy most generally advised 
is taking advantage of a damp evening to dust the bushes 
freely wnth Hellebore-powder, as that coats the leaves, and 
as the caterpillars consume the leaves they are poisoned. 
Of course, this dusting is applied after the fruits are set 
and the caterpillars are noticed. Lime and soot are useful 
elements, dusting the bushes with either to help check 
the caterpillars. Of course, these obnoxious things wash 
off under the effects of the next rains. Gas-lime is the 
best material to spread thinly about under the bushes in 
winter, as its caustic properties are harmful to the chrysa¬ 
lides, which winter in the soil a few inches deep. 

Storing Apples (C.).—The reason whv Apples should 
not be stored on open trellis-shelves is: First, that the 
sharp edges of the lathB injure the fruits. Second, they 
enable too much air to circulate among the fruits, which 
ii not needed in a proper fruit room, as the atmosphere is 
better if a little damp than when too dry. For that reason 
the floor should be of soil only, and not one of boards or 
concrete. Trays need not necessarily be made with lath 
bottoms. The putting such open work is due to the belief 
that the fruits need to be kept very dry ; but that is a 
mistake, as a very dry atmosphere absorbs much of the sap 
or juice from the fruits, and causes much shrivelling. 
Whenever an Apple store seems to be too humid, the door 
at one end and a shutter at the other should be opened. 
Flat, thin boarding makes good shelves. 

Pilberts (Saxon).—We should hesitate to advise you 
to remove Filbert-bushes from 5 feet to 6 feet in height and 
several years planted so far as 100 miles, os the cost of 
transit would be great and the risk considerable. You had 
much better purchase strong young bushes from a neigh¬ 
bouring nursery. Filberts invariably do well where Cob¬ 
nuts succeed. The nuts are longer and more pointed, the 
flavour being also better, but, otherwise, there is little 
difference between the Cob and the Fibert. White Prolific 
is a very good variety, but we like the Red Filbert or 
Exhibition very much Filberts generally are very abun¬ 
dant fruiters. We have seen bushes very heavily laden 
with the nuts several years in succession, even when the 
pruning has consisted only of thinning the branches and 
keeping down suckers. Of course, a good top-dressing of 
manure should be given each year. Plant nuts during 
November; 10 feet apart is ample width. 

Strawberry plants for tabs (C. A.).—We have 
no knowledge of the climate of Algiers, but you should, in 
cooler parts of that country, find ordinary varieties of 
Strawberries do very well, provided the leafage does not get 
eaten up with spider, a minute insect, which is very preva¬ 
lent in hot, dry seasons. It is not possible to indicate any 
one variety as being more fitted for Algiers than another. 
As to Strawberries in tubs, the plants are much more 
likely to suffer from poorness of soil and great dryness at 
the roots than from other causes. Still, your plants may 
have been kept far too moist. Three-inch drain-pipes, set 
into the centre of the soil, the lowest going down to within 
9 inches of the bottom, enable the soil when filled with water 
to be thoroughly moistened. But unless liquid-manure be 
occasionally given in this way, the soil must soon be poor, as 
manure cannot otherwise be given. When the tub is filled 
the soil should be good, and have some well-decayed 
manure in it. The plants should be layered into small pots, 
and be turned out from those when planted on their rides 
in the tubs. Good varieties are Noble, Royal Sovereign, 
and Sir Joseph Paxton. But the tubs should be replanted 
each year. 

Planting’ Peach - trees in greenhouse 

(Olive).—We uannot see any reason why you cannot plant 
two trees on the back wall of your house as well as in the 
front. What you must bear in mind is to keep the roof 
trellis down low enough for the treos on the wall to get 
their share of light and sun. A wall of the depth you 
have would be almost or quite as valuable for fruit grow¬ 
ing as the front Plant your trees right and left of the 
flue, not near enough for the heat to affect the trees. It 


would not matter about the extremities of the branches so 
long as the bodies of the trees are clear. If you did not 
want so many Peaches and Nectarines a Fig-tree could 
be planted, but for this do not make the son rich. Use 
plenty of lime and brick rubbish, and if possible make a 
brick chamber to prevent the roots from rambling away. 
If you prefer Peaches and Nectarines, you can make a long 
succession by choosing early, midseason, and late sorts. 
Put in new soil for the trees on the wall, for that in which 
the old tree failed could not have been suitable. Incor¬ 
porate with it some lime and burnt ballast, but no animal 
manure of any kind. If your soil is deficient in quality 
add some bone-meal rather than animal manure, and mix 
it up in the soil. This is a good root-forming stimulant, 
and it is safe to use. 


SHORT RBPLIHS. 

Hy Morris.— The best way is to dig them out.- E. A. 

—See our reply and illustration in the issue of Oct. 20, 
p. 440, and also reply to “ W. P., Southport," in our issue 

of Sept. 22, p. 383 - E. A G. —The best way is to secure 

the services of a proper mole-catcher.- F. S —You do 

not say what kind of plants you require.- Mr. C.— The 

best time for planting Roses is the present, and the sooner 
you order your plants the better, so as to get them put 

into their quarters before severe weather is with us.- 

Inquirer.— Unless you know something of the growing of 
Tomatoes and French Beans for market it is useless to try 
it. You ought to make yourself conversant with the modes 
of culture practised in the district you mention. It is 
impossible to give you any idea as to the capital required 
to enter into such a venture- J. C. if.—Let the Snow¬ 

drops come away gradually in a cold-house. They will not 
stand forcing in any way. The oil-stove is not sufficient to 
keep up the neat if you wish to do any forcing of plants 
into bloom. What do you mean by “ flowers of a delicate 
nature T’—Nero.— Kindly send a specimen of your Grapes, 

and we can then be better able to help you.-IF. H. G .— 

You cannot do better than grow Superlative, allowing 
4 feet between each plant, and 6 feet between the rows. 

- Chrysanthemum.— Your plants have been attacked by 

the Chrysanthemum leaf-rust, an article on which appeared 
in our issue of October 0, p. 419 The Peas have nothing 

to do with ihe attack- R. B. C .—Sorry to say we have 

no knowledge of the Peach you mention. Very possibly it 
is an American variety, many of which in this country are 
liable to drop their buds.— -II. M. Discon.— Try Nicoti- 

cide, which you will And advertised in our pages.- Bush. 

—You can safely do so if you exercise care in doing so.- 

Nero.— You are evidently keeping the house too dose. 
Open the ventilators and apply flre-heat, thus causing a 
current of air through the house. 


Any communieUions respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardexi.no 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street , Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Frank Piper.— 1, Sanchezia 
nobilis variegata; 2, Stachys lanata; 3, Saponaria officina¬ 
lis fl -pi. ; 3, Kindly send better specimen- W. P. — 

Tydma variety. Propagate it from the small tubers.- 

Upiall Castle, Cheshire.— The Purple Clary (8*1 via Hormi- 
num), a South European annual of easy culture. M. Gur¬ 
ney.—Kaonymus verrucosus. J. W. U. Hythe.— Cobaea 

macrostema, a half-hardy evergreen climber. You have 
been treating it too well. It can be struck freely from 
cuttings. Cut the plants in freely in the spring. Yours 

are. very fine flowers.- C. Bethune..— Clematis viticeila 

rubra. Treat the same as O. Jackmani.- Beginner.— 

1 and 2, Begonias; send in flower; 3, Aspidistra lurida 

variegata ; 4 Oyperusalternifolius.- A. P.— 1, Escailonia 

macrantha ; 2, Kindly send fresh specimen.- Torquay. — 

Dactyligglomerata variegata; 2, Kindly send when in flower. 

- U. H. —3, Libocedrus decurrens; 4, Salvia variety ; 

kindly send foliage.- Petrus. —Nerium Oleander; the 

insect on the leaves is brown scale. Wash off with Gis- 

hurat compound.- Miss Wakefield.—Quite impossible to 

name from such specimens. Please send in flower.- 

C. Holmes. — V anda multiflora.- W. Wilkins.— Aster 

ericoides.- W. J. B.— Erigeron sp. Should like to see 

more complete specimen. - Edward CocJesedge .— Looks 

like Salvia rutilans. 8hould like to see fully-developed 
flower-spike. 

Names Of fruit.— Tribiano.— Your Grape, as far a 
we can make out from the bunch, which was very much 

knocked about, is Trebbiano- A. W. L —Yorkshire 

Greening.- Bags.— Pears: 1, Beurrt Bose ; 2,Specimens 

too poor; 3, Beurrt d’Anjou. Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 
2, Not recognised.- Burwell.—l, Egremont Russet; 

2, Beauty of Hants ; 3, Rosemary Russet; 4, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth.- Bath— 1, Lord Grosvenor; 2, Golden Noble; 

3, Dr. Hogg; 6, Stoke Edith Pippin.- T. Tudor.— 

1, Colonel Vaughan ; 2, Old Hawthornden ; 3, White Must; 

4, Emily Childs.- -J. Hughes.— 1, Marie Louise d'Ucde 

Pear; 2, Dumelow's Seedling; 3, Warner’s King.- 

J. P. T.— 5, Herefordshire Pearmain ; (*, Reinette du 
Canada; 7, Not recognised, probably local; 8, Alfriaton. 

- Grafting Wax.—Pears quite rotten.- H. H.— 1, 

Ribston Pippin ; 2, NouVelle Fulvie. It is advisable when 

sending fmit for name to give full address.- W. Bid well. 

—1, Beurrt Bose ; 2, Mane Louise d’Uccle; 3, Not recog¬ 
nised.- D. S. O.— 1 Conical Apple, Crimson Queening, 

other Feam’s Pippin.- G. B. D.—l, Catillac ; 2, Glou 

Morceau.-Jfr*. McCoipen.—l, Blenheim Orange; 

2, Yorkshire Beauty; 3, Cox’s Pomona; 4, Norfolk 
Beaufln. 


Catalogues received. — Little and Ballantvne, 

Carlisle .—List of Ornamental and Forest-trees. -Gebbr. 

Ketten, Luxemburg. —Catalogue of Roses, 1900—1901. - 

King's Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford .—Catalogue of 

Roses. -John Hill & Sons, Spot Acre Nurseries, Stone, 

Staffs —List of Trees and Shrubs. -E Schmidt, Lyons, 

France.—List of Autumn and Winter Plants. —- Parsons 
& Sons, Co., Flushing, Long Island, New York.— List of 

Deciduous Trees , etc. -Henn k Heese, Baumschulen, 

Weener.— List of Trees and Shrubs. -Pape & Bergmann, 

QuedJinburg .—List of Novelties. -W. Wells & Co., Earls- 

wood, Rednill, Surrey .—Catalogue of Chrysanthemums. 

-J. C. Schmidt, Erfurt. —-.Novelties for 1901 .- 

W. Barron & 8on, Elvasbon, Derby.—List of Fruit-trees , 

Roses, etc. -Jaa. Cocker a Son, Aberdeen.—2, Roses; 

t. Hardy Plants ; 3, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, etc. 
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VEGETABLES. 


FORCING FRENCH BEANS. 

Will you kindly give me some information as to the 
forcing of French Beans? Which is the best time to 
commence, and what size of pots should I use ? Which are 
the best variaties?—W. S. 


[The forcing of French Beans from November 
to January ia not profitable, aa the pods refuse 
bo swell, turn yellow, and finally drop. To get 
Beans aa early as possible in the new year sow 
early in December. This cannot be advised if 
ooet is considered, as the crop is none too plenti¬ 
ful ; still, French Beans in February are a wel¬ 
come addition. For reliable supplies January 
sowings are quite early enough. For what may 
be termed early supplies small pots are the 
best, as the roots, if over - watered or given 
insufficient heat, very soon decay. Six-inch 
pota are useful, and do not exceed 7-inch 
for the earlier lota. Many sow too many seeds 
in a pot. It may be necessary to sow liberally, 
but in no case should thinning be overlooked, as 
too many plants cause weakness, and they have 
a tendency to decay at the base just above the 
surface. Three to five plants in the size of 
pot named are ample. The smaller number 
is preferable, as the plants will then be 
stronger and yield more pods. Many persons 
half fill the pots when sowing, filling up the 
remaining portion when growth is fairly 
active or before the plants come into 
flower, but this is not advisable. Fill up the 
pots to within 2 inches of the top at time of 
sowing, relying on liquid - manure later in 
preference to giving top-dressings of soil 
or decayed manure. Many failures follow 
giving hard forced Beans excess of manure 
m their early stages. The plants occupy the 
soil so short a time, say six to nine weeks, that 
there is not time to absorb the rich food given. 
After sowing, much depends on how the plants 
are treated. They may have had too much 
moisture at the start, which is fatal, or the seeds 
been too long in germinating. Another evil is 
too old or imperfectly ripened seed. For the 
earliest supplies, new seed and that ripened 
early in the summer is the best. Rapid ger¬ 
mination is a great gain, and in potting, if the 
soil is light, ram firmly, this causing the plants 
to get a strong root-hold, and they do not dry so 
quickly or suffer from red-spider. Place the 
plants over the hot-water pipes till the Beans 
push through the soil, and then Btand on shelves 
or stages close to the glass and water very care¬ 
fully ; indeed, no water is needed from time 
of sowing till the plants are a few inches high 
if the soil is fairly moist. The temperature 
may range from 60 degs. to 70 degs. by 
day, 10 degs. lower at night, and the house or 
pits will need to be fairly dry. In fine weather 
damping over early in the day with the syringe 
will do good, but the plants should be dry by 
sunset and not be damped over when in flower. 
For first supplies very little food will be needed. 
Weak liquid-manure is the best after the flowers 


have set. From early January-sown plants 
there will be gatherings till the end of February 
and early in March. An early variety is best—- 
Syon House, still an excellent early Bean. 

We now come to the most important crop— 


Digitized by 


Google 


that sown in February and March. Larger pots 
may be used or they may be planted out. For 
February sowing the early quick growing sorts 
are the best, Mohawk being a reliable variety. 
At this date 8-inch pots are a useful size. The 
seeds will germinate more quickly, the plants 
are stronger and need more moisture. It is 
well to use bottom-heat to get a rapid growth. 
For beds sow in 3-inch pots and make the bed 
at time of sowing. By the time the plants 
are ready the soil is warmed through and 
in condition for planting. A bottom heat of 
80 degs. and a liberal top heat are needed. 
To save time in March or April many sow 
thinly in boxes and lift the plants direct into 
the beds when a few inches high, and with 
care it is a good plan. Another plan is to sow in 
their growing quarters when the soil is warm, 
and when a few inches above the soil to thin to 
the distance required. Beds have much in their 
favour if near the glass, as more than one crop 
can be taken from the same plants, as if they 
are clean after the first crop is cleared, the 
surface dressed with rich food such as bone- 
meal or spent Mushroom-manure and the plants 
stopped, they make new growth and produce a 
second crop much sooner than plants from 
seed. For April sowings, or indeed, when 
March is well advanced, there is no need to 
study variety, as any kind will then grow 
freely, and, if wished, larger pots may be used 
and a greater depth of soil given plants in beds. 
Sow every fortnight in pots from March to the 
end of April, but at longer intervals for beds. 

The best variety if size and quality are 
needed is the Canadian Wonder. If planted 
out the soil should not be too rich or too deep 
and the plants not too thick. Mohawk is 
always reliable, also Negro Long Pod and Long 
Sword.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vegetable Marrows without 
manure.—I notice in Gardening of Nov. 3, 
an article by “ W. S.” on the growing of Vege¬ 
table Marrows without manure. He speaks of 
cottagers as growing them without the manure- 
beds ; but wnat about the market growers ? 
Hundreds of tons are grown by them every 
year without the aid of manure. Marrows 
grown in this way have been so abundant this 
year that a sale at any price could not be found. 
I have heard of them being chopped up and 
ploughed in for manure. There are many who 
can testify to the heavy crop this year by the 
prices they have received from the London and 
other markets.— Frank Newton, Bedford. 

Decayed Celery (Col. H .).—We conclude 
from the appearance of the Celery sent that the 
seed was sown too early, that later the plants 
remained too long ip the seed-bed, and became 
drawn and weak, and also that the general 
culture was at fault. The plants showed the 
centres had run to flower, also that in earthing, 
soil had got in on to the hearts and checked 
growth, causing decay or rotting. This decay 
generated the insects seen. No doubt the ex¬ 
ceptional wetness of the weather with you 
helped to this decay. No doubt earthing up 
was done whilst the soil was wet also. It 
would have done good if some lime had been 


oast about over the soil and amongst the plants 
ere soil was added ; that would have helped to 
dry it and destroy insects. 

Vegetables in the north.— My Mar¬ 
rows, F. Beans, and Peas were over six weeks 
ago, and I do not believe you will find a sign of 
any of these in the United Kingdom. In the first 
article in re Vegetable Marrows, in your issue of 
Nov. 3, from what part of the country does 
“ W. S.” write ? Here, at Melrose, we cannot 
plant Marrows out till June, and frost in Septem¬ 
ber generally does for them. Were I to attempt 
the culture “ W. S.” recommends I would 
never see a Marrow.—J. B. 

[In the neighbourhood of London we were 
able to gather Runner Beans a week ago, and 
Vegetable Marrows could also be had from the 
open in some sheltered gardens.— Ed.] 
Forcing Seakale (H. F .).—You can lift 
the whole of your Seakale roots, trim off hard 
all side roots, and make of those root-cuttings, 
some 5 inches long, to plant next April as root- 
cuttings to produce new roots for the following 
year. The main or trimmed roots may be laid 
into the soil thickly, and you may put them in a 
score at a time into a large box one-third filled 
with soil, covering it up closely, then standing it 
in a warm place to promote quick growth. In that 
way you can have Seakale to cut early. Or 
you may cover up your Seakale crowns just as 
they are with large pots, small boxes, or tubs, 
or with heaps of coal-ashes ; then cover all of 
these things up with long manure and leaves 
to create a little heat. But treated in that way 
you can hardly force the roots, as the weather 
or rains soon stop the manure from heating, and 
you may not get any blanched Kale to cut 
before March or April. 

Late Tomatoes.— Open - air Tomatoes 
have been much finer than the early crops under 
gla98, and, in consequence, the price has been bo 
low that, like other fruits, Tomatoes barely paid 
for marketing. I usually get the plants put out 
early in May to ripen a good lot of fruit, but it 
is very rare for plants that spring up in the open 
ground to ripen a full crop as they have done 
this year. Some of the finest fruits I gathered 
in September were from plants that sprang up 
amongst other crops and that grew away with 
such luxuriance during the cool, showery 
weather in June that they were left and staked 
up in July. The weather setting in very hot 
they set a splendid crop of fruit, some plants 
having five, and in many cases six, strong stems, 
each carrying huge bunches of fruit. Septem¬ 
ber proving a very fine, dry month, the fruit 
ripened up of a fine scarlet colour, even if left 
lying on the soil. Now in October there is still 
a good lot of fruit left, but as the nights are 
getting cold it will be advisable to pull up the 
plants, and after cutting off the foliage to hang 
the stems up, with roots upward, against the 
back wall of a vinery or greenhouse, where the 
fruits ripen to perfection and come in very 
useful for cooking or making sauc3. I find 
Chemin Rouge, Ham Green, and Perfection all 
that can be desired for open-air culture, as well 
as for growing under glass. Even the small 
green fruits that have no chance of ripening at 
this late period of the year aie excellent for 
making pickles.—J. G., Gfoiport. 

Origirarfrom 
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QARDHN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Very careful manage¬ 
ment is required to keep flowers fresh as long as 
possible in damp, foggy weather. We never 
altogether close the house. Even at night a 
chink of air is left on along the ridge. This 
permits the escape of the moisture that will 
condense in a close house and drip about. This 
is specially necessary as long as the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums la9t. When we have to depend upon 
forced flowers night ventilation is not 90 impor¬ 
tant, and no house is altogether air-tight. There 
will soon be plenty of early bulbs in flower now. 
The Paper-white Narcissus is now plentiful and 
requires little or no forcing. Double Daffodils 
will be in by Christmas or the New Year, as will 
also early Tulips. Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 
blue Scillas, planted thickly, are pretty when 
grown in pans for the cool-house. Clumps may 
be lifted from the border and brought in with 
scarcely any disturbance, and planted out again 
when flowering is over. This is a cheap way of 
keeping a cool conservatory bright in January, 
and these lovely flowers are always interesting. 
Give clear soot-water to Camellias ; and Azaleas, 
which have not been reoently repotted, may 
have a weak stimulant. In many places Cycla¬ 
mens, Cinerarias, and Primulas are grown in 
small pots ; but if one wants to see what they 
are capable of, sow early and shift on into 7-inoh 
or 8-inch pots, and give them room to develop. 
A plant, half-a-yara across, is of much more 
decorative value for a large house than half-a- 
dozen small ones. The winter-flowering Heaths 
are blooming very freely this season, the growth 
being so well ripened. These are lovely things, 
but few people manage them well; and yet 
their oulture is simple, their chief requirements 
being a cool, airy house, free drainage, good 
peat, firm potting, and careful watering. Tree- 
Carnations want a light position near the glass 
to flower well, with occasional doses of a weak 
Btimulant. If they must occupy a position in a 
lofty house, something whereby they may be 
lifted up could be improvised. With an edging of 
small Ferns and Grasses round, a wire-stand 
near the glass at one end could be made very 
pretty with Tree-Carnations. To do these 
lovely Malmaison Carnations well they should 
have a small light house to themselves, and at 
no time, but specially in winter, should they be 
too freely watered. When White Marguerites 
are grown for winter flowering they are very 
useful from this onwards. Old plants potted 
up from the borders will sometimes do good 
work at Christmas and later. 

Stove. —Insects must be kept down, either 
by vaporising or sponging. Mealy-bug often 
gives trouble in a warm-house, and though 
vaporising may kill off some of them, it does not 
effect a clearance, and therefore a sponge and a 
liquid insecticide have to be used. These trouble¬ 
some insects are generally found upon Gardenias 
and Stephanotis floribunda, especially among 
the blossoms when in flower. They seem partial 
to sweet things. If permitted to enter a vinery 
they are generally very numerous in the bunches 
of Grapes. It is rather a mystery how they 
feed, as they make no mark upon the bark or 
foliage ; they must live somehow, either by 
absorbing the juices of the plant through the 
bark or in some other way ; but the bugs are a 
peculiar family anyway. This is a season of 
rest for many plants, chiefly summer-flowering 
things, and, of couree, these will be kept drier. 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, such as 
Gloxinias, Amaryllises, and Caladiums, are 

g oing to rest now ; but the last named must not 
e dried too much or the life may be dried out 
of them. Achimenes are lovely things when 
well grown, and will do in the conservatory 
when in flower; they were formerly more 
largely grown than at present. For basket 
culture they have a charming effect. Achi¬ 
menes are, of course, going to rest now, and 
will keep well in a dry state laid under a stage 
on their sides. Night temperature, 65 degs., 
air to be given when the thermometer approaches 
80 degs. or so. 

Ferns under glass. —Those required for 
cutting should be elevated near the glass. In 
Fern nurseries Maiden-hairs in 5-incn pots are 
dropped into wire rings, provided with a couple 
of wires, 15 inches long, which meet at the top 
and terminate wi th a lock u ir pj jver a screw 


fixed in the sash-bar or rafter. They are easily 
adjusted or taken down when required, and it 
economises space in winter, when there is a 
rush to get things under cover. No shade is 
required now, and all the hardiest kinds, such 
as the Pterises and Maiden hairs, may have 
ventilation in mild weather. All the Nephro- 
lepises are lovely basket plants when there is 
room, and may lie taken indoors on party nightB 
to be suspended in lofty rooms, where they 
impart quite a tropical effect. Where a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. can be maintained Fern 
spores may be sown now in pans or pots, and 
covered with glass. Fern spores should never 
be watered from the top, but the pot placed in 
a saucer of water for the moisture to ascend up¬ 
wards, which it will readily do. Where a good 
collection of Ferns is grown the house should be 
in two divisions, one for the warm-house species, 
and the other for those which do not require so 
much heat. The cool-house Ferns will bear 
more heat than is absolutely necessary, but the 
tropical specieB soon lose tone in a low tempera¬ 
ture. Greenhouse Ferns, 50 degs. to 55 degs. ; 
stove species, 65 degs. at night, with a little air 
along the ridge on bright days. 

Winter Tomatoes.— These will be ob¬ 
tained from the late blooms upon the young 
wood of the summer-fruiting plants. By en¬ 
couraging the young shoots which break from 
the main stems of healthy plants there is 
usually a good second crop that will continue 
ripening till January or later. They must have 
a night temperature of 60 degs., and the growth 
trained thinly near the glass. When water iB 
required, add a little chemical manure. Ven¬ 
tilate freely in fine weather. 

Winter Cucumbers. —Do the stopping 
and training regularly. To permit growth to 
expand that will have to be cut off later is a 
mistake. When rightly managed the finger and 
thumb will do all the pruning, as the growth is 
now slow even in warm-houses. Keep the roots 
reasonably moist. It is a good plan to be able 
to pour liquid-manure among the bottom-heat 
pipes beneath the bed, ana provision might 
easily be made for this. Top-dressings of sweet 
warm compost should be given occasionally. 
These tend to enoourage the roots and keep the 
atmosphere sweet. 

Window gardening. — The cheapest 
flowering plants for the window now are 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias, all of 
which do well in a cool room. The Cyclamens 
and Primulas will do on brackets on each side 
of the window or in a light room anywhere. 
Struck Chrysanthemums, pmched till the end of 
July, will throw many flowers. 

Outdoor garden.— There has been rain 
enough now to enable planters to begin opera¬ 
tions. One of the most difficult trees to move 
on most soils is the Lawson’s Cypress, unless 
it has been frequently transplanted. The whole 
family is so ornamental, and usually grows 
so freely when established, that they make 
desirable trees everywhere. I have generally 
succeeded best with them by watering them in 
and then mulching with littery manure, and in 
March and during spring, till the trees begin to 
grow, sprinkling the foliage every afternoon 
when the weather is hot or ary. This sprinkling 
is very beneficial to all newly planted ever¬ 
greens. Deciduous trees are usually less trouble 
to keep alive than evergreens, but even here the 
damping often saves life when large trees are 
moved. In the case of valuable specimens, if 
hay-bands are wrapped round the main bran¬ 
ches, and the hay-bands damped occasionally in 
dry weather, there will be less danger of losing 
them. The early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
have been and are still very bright, and where 
a good selection has been made there will be 
flowers till cut off by frost. Beds and borders 
of bulbous plants should be mulched with old 
manure. We find Moes-litter manure useful for 
this purpose, and no border containing many 
bulbs should be forked over till the bulbs are 
working through. Brier-stocks for budding 
both dwarfs and standards should be planted 
soon. Brier and Manetti cuttings should be 
prepared and planted as soon as opportunity 
offers. 

Fruit garden.— The planting and pruning 
of fruit-trees are the chief work now, and no 
time should be lost if the weather is open and 
suitable. Many of the trees have borne very 


heavy crops, and will be more or less exhausted, 
and some help in the shape of rich top-dressing 
should be given. Especially is this necessary 
for trees which are no longer young. In 
pruning bush fruits, Gooseberries and Black 
Currants should be treated on similar lines. 
The shoots should be freely thinned, plenty of 
young wood being left on, as these fruits bear 
so freely on the young wood. The shape of the 
bush may still be symmetrical, as nothing is 
gained by permitting the branches to straggle 
over the ground. These two fruits require 
more room than Red and White Currants. 
When fully developed a Gooseberry-buBh will 
occupy a space 6 feet square, to give room to 
move among them freely to gather the fruit, 
etc. Five feet will be enough for Red and 
White CurrantB, as they bear well on spurs. 
In planting new walls the spaces between the 
main trees may be filled up with either upright 
or oblique cordons. The only danger arising 
from this plan is the cordons are often allowed 
to remain too long and interfere with the 
growth of the main stems. The Palmetto 
system of training or 9ome modification of it 
speedily covers a wall, and the trees bear 
freely, and the three branched cordons speedily 
cover a wall 

Vegetable garden. — Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, and Rhubarb may be forced now where 
proper convenience exists and there is plenty 
of strong roots, but unless the gardens are large 
and the matter urgent, less forcing will be 
required to produce these crops in a month or 
six weeks’ time than now. If not already done. 
Asparagus-beds should be cleaned and top- 
dressed with some good manure. Globe Arti¬ 
chokes should be mulched to protect the roots, 
as, though fairly hardy, they often suffer in 
severe winters when unprotected. All Carrots 
should be out of the ground now. If left long 
they make fibres, and that injures the flavour. 
Beet is hardier than commonly supposed, but it 
is better lifted now and packed in sand in a cool 
root store. The largest Turnips should be 

C ulled before Bevere weather comes, and the 
ulbs placed in trenches so that they can be 
covered with earth and be easily taken up when 
required. A little more earth may be drawn up 
to Leeks, and Celery should be well banked up 
to throw off the wet. Salad ing and Cauliflowers 
in condition for use must be watched and shel¬ 
tered if frost comes. Lettuces and Endives in 
frames must have free ventilation, but not 
exposed to rain. Mushroom-beds in the open 
must be covered with thatched hurdles to throw 
off heavy rains and prevent the escape of the 
heat. Continue to make new beds for succession. 
Sow Mustard and Cress indoors now. 

E. Hobday. 


THfl COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 19 th .—Lifted young fruit-trees which 
have been planted four years and replanted 
them, spreading out the roots to give them the 
right direction. Placed winter-flowering Zonal 
Geraniums on shelf in warm-house near the 
glass. All Primulas are grown on stages near 
the glass to make them robuBt and the flower- 
spikes sturdy. Cinerarias are grown on coal- 
ash bed ; the moisture arising therefrom suits 
them. Unnailed Figs on walls and tied the 
branches together ready for covering if severe 
weather comes. Will not cover for light frosts. 
Planted a bed of Herbaceous Pennies in wild 
garden. 

Norember SOth .—We are still busy pruning 
fruit-trees and bushes. We are not hard 
pruners generally, but wall and other trained 
trees are cut back and the spurs thinned whore 
necessary. If this is not done, the shelter 
afforded by the wall is less effective. We 
are rearranging the Peach-trees on one south 
wall. They were planted a little too close at 
first, and as the trees have grown freely some 
have been lifted and planted elsewhere. 

November SlsL— Stirred soil among Violets 
in frames. Started forcing Seakale in Mush¬ 
room-house, and watered Mushroom-beds with 
water having a little salt in solution as a stimu¬ 
lant. The manure for new Mushroom-beds is 
prepared in an open shed, and is mixed when 
the manure is fresh, with about a fifth part of 
loam. This tends to keep the atmosphere in the 
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house pure, this being necessary where Seakale 
and Rhubarb are forced in the house. Put in 
Chrysanthemum cuttings. Every strong, healthy 
cutting is taken now until a sufficient stock has 
been secured. Repaired turf on tennis-lawn. 

November 22nd .—Put in cuttings of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, also cuttings of Briers and 
Manettis to raise stocks for budding. Com¬ 
menced rearranging a rockery. This will be 
extended somewhat, the weakly growing plants 
being given prominence, and the stronger 
growers worked more into the background. 
Moved a good-sized specimen of Abies Pinsapo, 
which is getting too large for its present 

E dition. There is always some risk in moving 
rge plants, but the roots were cut round a 
year ago, and it will probably be quite safe. 

November 23rd .—We are trenching every bit 
of vacant ground. There is a saving in it, as we 
are only moderately supplied with manure, 
and we find the more the land is cultivated 
the less manure we want. Of course, at 
thiB season, all waste matter everywhere is 
treasured up and made the most of. Edgings of 
roads and clearing of ditches will work into a 
- capital compost with other matters which 
abiound at this season. Leaves are being raked 
up and carted home for hot-bed making. 
November 24th .—Sowed Lobelia seeds, includ¬ 


FRUIT. 

PEAR DURONDEAU. 

The period of ripening of this Pear is, unfor¬ 
tunately, late in October and during the early 
part of November, or at a time when good 
kinds, such as Marie Louise and Doyenn^ du 
Comice, are available, but it is a better traveller 
than either of these. For orchard culture it is 
one of the best. It also does well as a pyramid 
on the Pear, and even when worked on the 
Quince succeeds remarkably well. Cordons on 
the Quince against walls do well, and fine trees 
can be had in a few years against high garden 
and other walls if good young trees on the Pear 
are obtained to start with. 

The fruit is large, of true pyriform shape, 
and in colour not unlike the better-known but 
worthless Beurr^ Clairgeau. When highly 
coloured, as the fruits often are (they always 
have a polished, russetty appearance), they are 
very popular, and valuable alike for market and 
exhibition. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Planting: Peach-tree (O. D. II.).—One 
of the best Peaches for an open wall is Amsden 


Christmas, but we have never found where the 
gain comes in by delaying the work until late 
in the winter. After the fall of the leaf prun¬ 
ing may at once proceed. In shortening 
growths of moderate strength always cut to a 
triple bud ; the two outer buds are flower-buds, 
the central one a wood-bud. Unless there is a 
wood-bud there is no shoot made to assist the 
flow of sap, and consequently no fruit. 

Cutting back Vine roots.— I have a 2*> feet by 
10 feet lean-to cold vinery. The Vines are planted inside, 
where I have a f> feet border. The front of the house is 
on pillars, so that the roots can work outside. I planted 
the Vines (which I raised myself) before building the 
house. The house is rather low, and in cutting my path 
inside this spring, I found many of the roots had worked 
across. These I tucked in under the path as well as I 
could, but I now find it would be better if I could sink 
my path another foot, so to have more head room, but as 
this would mean cutting off a lot of roots, I shall be glad 
to know if I shall damage or weaken my Vines by so doing ? 
If not, when is the best time to set about it ? At present 
I have woodwork inside, but my idea is to put a wall of 
brick along about 0 inches further out, and fill in the 
fresh space with turf and i-inch bones. My house 
answers very well, as besides Hamburgh, I have Mrs. 
Pince and Colman now hanging in very good condition 
and flavour. I have several rabbits. Would their 
manure be good for Vines ? Would it be best to put it on 
the outside border as the hutches are cleared out and let 
the rain wash it in, or should it be soaked in water and 
used as liquid-manure ?— Tryon. 

[It depends on the extent and size of the 
roots as to whether your Vines 
are likely to suffer by shorten¬ 
ing them back. If you extend 
your border only 6 inches wider 
this would give you the oppor¬ 
tunity of laying some along in¬ 
side the brick wall you propose 
building. Some may, under 
any circumstance, be cut back 
with greater advantage than 
loss, because by cutting back 
new roots issue from behind. 
You should do this at once, if 
possible, because root pruning 
done now sets new ones in mo¬ 
tion, and thus the injury, if 
any, would be set right before 
winter. Nearly all deciduous 
trees make autumn roots. Vine 
roots have a great disposition 
to ramble, no matter how well 
or how good the border may be. 
We have known Vine roots pass 
through a 9 - inch wall and 
spread about over the garden 
borders outside, and we have 
known good results follow the 
cutting back of these roots, 
though in such an extreme case 
the Vines and crop received a 
check the first year afterwards. 
As you are in a position to take 
up your straying roots and lay 
them into some new soil, there 


Pear Durondeati. 


need be no misapprehension 
about results. The rabbits’- 


ing L. cardinalis fulgens. These will come on 
slowly and make good plants next spring. Old 
bedding Geraniums, as many as were required, 
have been potted up, a few of the largest leaves 
removed, and the plants placed in heat to start 
the roots. The tops will be cut off and rooted 
in heat after Christmas. A large stock of suit¬ 
able Bhrubs and plants for forcing has been 
accumulated in a cold-house. None but those 
having plenty of flower-buds are selected. We 
have a reserve ground for these things. 

Staking Sweet Peas. —The method of 
training Sweet Peas up wire-netting, as men¬ 
tioned by your North of Ireland correspondent 
in Gardening Illustrated for September 29th, 
was a very good one indeed. 1 have tried 
stakes, also wire-netting, but I prefer the 
b takes. First of all, mark your ground out 
where the plants are to be grown, at 5 feet by 
4 feet from stake to stake, take out the soil 
about 4 inches or 5 inches deep and 18 inches in 
diameter, leaving the strong stake in the centre. 
Sow the Peas—12 or 14 seeds are quite sufficient 
Then make up a mixture of leaf-soil and loam 
and cover the seeds. To prevent snails or mice 
being troublesome spread a little dry ashes over 
occasionally. When the plants get a little 
growth on them put in your stakes to about 
6 feet in height, also pulling them together 
with a strong tie at the top.— Joseph Ousby, 
Ketioirk , Cumfterland. / ^ 

bigitized by QIC 


June. This ripens in July. The tree is hardy, 
free-bearing, and generally reliable. If you 
prefer a tree to ripen its fruit later than July, 
Hale’s Early can be recommended. This is an 
August variety, about the same size in its fruit 
as the Amsden June. Sea Eagle ripens at the 
end of September, and is one of the best for 
outdoor planting, being hardy, free, and the 
fruit of tne largest size. From these you may 
choose a tree to suit your purpose, each of 
which can be strongly recommended. The pre¬ 
sent is the best time to plant. 

Pruning Peaches (F. A. M.). — These 
require quite different treatment to bush fruits 
and Apples in their pruning ; but you ought not 
to experience muoh trouble in carrying this out, 
provided your trees are in good bearing order 
and healthy. Peaches fruit mostly on growth 
made during the past season—that is to say, 
summer shoots of this year bear fruit next. In 
pruning, cut away all old and useless wood, and 
lay in those young shoots that are furnished 
with buds. These may need shortening—some 
of them, others will not. It is not a good plan 
to shorten very strong Bhoots; these break 
more evenly if left unpruned, and very weak 
wood has few wood-buds. This should also be 
left intact. Prune so as to keep the tree evenly 
balanced, and avoid crowding in too many 
branches. Four inches apart for every fruit- 
bearing shoot is a very good distance to allow. 
Pruning of Peach-trees is often left until after 


manure you could place on the 
outside border in winter to be washed in by 
1 rain ; in summer you may make a better use of 
it by soaking it in water and applying it in 
this immediately soluble state.] 

Bottling Grapes. —Where houses are 
leaky, or where Chrysanthemums occupy the 
vineries at this time of the year it is a relief to 
get rid of the Grapes. To keep the Grapes in 
good condition for some months is a very simple 
matter, provided one has a thoroughly dry 
room. The two essentials are dryness and 
coolness, and the colder the store room is kept 
short of freezing the better the Grapes will 
keep. I have kept them all through the winter 
with no artificial heat, and I believe that those 
who have failed or partly failed to keep Grapes 
sound and plump after bottling them have done 
so through coddling them with fire-heat and 
over ventilation. The best Grape room I ever 
had was a loft, the windows of which were shut 
tightly and darkened all the time it was occu¬ 
pied witli Grapes. There were no ventilators 
provided, and the only means of heating or 
drying used were a few gas-burners, which 
were seldom lighted. Pure spring water was 
used for filling the bottles, and this did not 
need changing during the whole period through 
which the Grapes were kept, neither was it 
often necessary to add any water, as the cool 
and somewhat close conditions which prevailed 
in the room brought evaporation to its lowest 
point. Another tning which I proved to be 
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unnecessary was charring the freshly-cut ends of 
the stems, the bunches being cut with sufficient 
length of wood to go fairly well down into the 
water, and in the case of bunches which were 
growing too near the rod to allow of sufficient 
wood below the bunch to reach the water, the 
other end was left long and the stem reversed. 
Before cutting the <1 rapes the room was 
subjected to a good drying out process for a day 
or two, and the bottles were filled and put into 
position, after which it was only necessary to 
choose a bright dry day for cutting, divesting 
the wood of all leaves and leaf-stems ; take the 
bunches direct to the room, and prevent spilling 
any water about when inserting the stems in 
the bottles. Each stem should reach the water 
and be pushed down 1 inch or 2 inches into it, 
os there will be some amount of absorption at 
first.—S. H. D. 

Fruit-trees in pots.— As the various 
orchard-house fruits are gathered the trees 
should be put outside in a nice open position, 
where they will not be subjected to drip from 
trees or overhanging buildings. Any that 
appear to require potting should be attended to, 
using the best loam it is possible to get, for these 
trees have much work to do with a very limited 
root-run, so that it is necessary to see that 
they have a good larder. Others may require 
attention in the way of drainage, for in spite of 
the best care when potting, the drainage 
material is liable to get out of place, or clogged 
now and then, and this does much harm, as one 
cannot feed such trees "when they require it so 
freely as one could wish to do. Renewing the 
drainage is a matter that requires much care. 
What little pruning has been necessary for pot- 
trees will probably have been done before now ; 
if not, there should be no further delay in deal¬ 
ing with all kinds of stone fruits, especially 
Cherries, which are so susceptible to injury 
from the use of the knife, for by doing the 
pruning in late summer or during the autumn 
much of the danger of gumming is averted and 
the cut surfaces heal over more readily. 

Outdoor Grapes.—I send herewith Grapes from a 
Vine growing out-of-doors, and shall be much obliged if 
you can name the kind and tell me why the (Trapes have 
failed to ripen ? The Vine was covered with bunches, of 
which a number were removed whilst quite small, and 
some others later. The Grapes were thinned out on t he 
bunches more than once, and about the 20th Stptember 
all superfluous leaves were removed. The Vine is situated 
on the south face of a house, close to the west corner. 
Bay windows projecting to the southward shelter it 
entirely from the east. The Vine gets the sun from about 
9 a.m. to near sunset. The house is in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion, and the general site being on a sandy soil is hot. A 
cut-leaved Vine growing near it, but not in so warm a 
position, has Grapes on it. The Grapes are much smaller 
than those I send, but are more nearly ripe.—C. Jonv 

sTOXK, CamlM ’ rlri /, Surrey . 

[Evidently the Grape is too late for open air 
culture. It looks like Foster's Seedling. If 
you want to succeed with Grapes in the open 
air you must grow such as Royal Muscadine 
(Chasselas de Fontainbleau of the French), 
Espiran, Chasselas Vibert, and Ascot Citronelle. 
Black July (Madeleine noir) can also bo recom¬ 
mended. Other good varieties are Chasselas 
due de Malakoff, Early White Malvaisia, 
Madeleine Angevine, and Precoce de Keins- 
theira.] 

Apple Stone’s or Loddington Seed 
ling. —This is a disappointing kind from a 
keeping point of view. It is large, showy, and 
free bearing, but it does not keep after the end 
of October with me either from bush or orchard- 
trees. When it was put on the market it was 
said to be a good keeping kind. However this 
may be, I have never been able to keep it after 
the above stated time. In a season like the 
present, when it is difficult to know how to 
utilise midseason Apples, of which there are too 
many kinds catalogued, it is wise to sound a 
word of warning to those inexperienced and 
contemplating planting this. Warner s King, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and many more should be 
planted with caution.—J. Crook. 


“The English Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised, urith full descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, Iteautifuily 
illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s .; post free, 15s. (id. 

The same, in t vols.,half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

" Worth mors than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have mode os a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both." 
—J. W. Elliot, PittaburgfiT 1 '' 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE EASTERN CYPRESS (CUPRESSUS 
SEMPERVIRENS). 

This is one of the most graceful of all evergreen 
trees, giving distinct and good effects in many 
parts of the East and northern Africa, spreading 
into northern India also. In some North Italian 
gardens it grows over 100 foot, as in the Giusti 
Garden at Verona, and there are very old trees 
in Rome and many other parts of Italy. In 
Algeria and Tunis we have seen it forming very 
tall shelters for the Orange gardens, far better 
than any clipped tree could do. Unhappily, it 
is not generally hardy in England, though it 
has 8 3me chance near the sea in mild districts. 


SEASIDE PLANTS. 

The seaside gardener has many advantages as 
well as some drawbacks. The salt-laden atmos¬ 
phere is undoubtedly favourable to the growth 
of many plants, and it also to a great extent 
“ kills ’ the action of frost, so that many tender 
or half-hardy plants that require the protection 
of glass, during part of the year at any rate, 
inland, may be grown near the sea in the open 



The Eastern Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens). 


air. The chief disadvantage is the strong winds 

so often experienced in such localities, and 
where the position lies fully open to the prevail¬ 
ing wind ot the district much damage is sure at 
times to occur. Near the sea the frosts that so 
frequently occur in the latter part of the spring 
and early autumn are very seldom experienced, 
and even in the depth of winter they do not do 
anything like the damage that too often takes 
place elsewhere, while they also seldom continue 
for any length of time. Again, the gardener or 
farmer who lives near the sea can usually obtain 
unlimited quantities of Sea-weed or “ wrack,’’ 
and for many purposes this is nearly or quite 
equal to stable or farmyard-manure. As a fer¬ 
tiliser for Cabbages, and others of the Brassica 
tribe, Seakalo, Asparagus, or even for Celt ry 
and Tomatoes, Sea-weed, if properly used, is 
equal in its effect to any animal-manure. The 
great thing is to have a shelter of some kind 
on the seaward side just to break the force of 
the wind and prevent damage from the salt 
spray that is at times carried some distance 
inland. There is scarcely a plant or tree that is 
not injured to some extent by much of this salt 
spray, if not by the actual force of the wind. 
It is granted one may grow almost anything as 
well close to the sea as anywhere else, and some 
things a great deal better. Among the best of 
such shelter-trees are the Austrian and Wey¬ 
mouth Pines, the Italian and Canadian Poplars, 


the Evergreen Oak, and the Sycamore. This 
last may not be a very common seaside tree, but 
it is an excellent one all the same. Here (the 
Isle of Man), right on the shore, and fully 
exposed to the east and south-east, it grows in 
considerable numbers almost to the water’s edge, 
and forms a very fine tree. The Elm does 
fairly well, but needs a little shelter. The Holly 
is a grand seaside tree, and the Fig also succeeds 
remarkably well as a rule, though for this a 
liberal proportion of lime in the soil is an 
absolute necessity. Here there are several 
Pear-trees, from 15 feet to 20 feet in height, and 
though within little more than a stone’s throw 
of the shore, they thrive admirably, and produce 
heavy crops of fruit annually. 

Of the lower-growing trees and shrubs the 
Tamarisk and the Euonymus are well known to 
be some of the very best of seaside plants. Both 
will grow and flourish even where the salt 
spray constantly dashes over them. Somehow, 
the Euonymus, however, does not succeed here 
quite so well as I have known it do elsewhere, 
notably along the south coast, and in South 
Wales, particularly near Swansea. Escallonia 
macrantha fully compensates for this, growing 
everywhere like a weed and flowering profusely. 
In a large garden near here there are the 
finest examples—not plants but tree3 or huge 
masses—of this I have ever seen, although 
the aspect is north-east, and there is no shelter 
to speak of. The Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis) is 
another capital seaside plant, attaining dimen- 
sioos that are very seldom seen inland. Trees 
of 10 feet to 15 feet in height are common. 
Even the common Laurels do fairly well, espe¬ 
cially the Caucasian, the round-leaved form, and 
the Colchic. Fuchsias, too, which grow almost 
wild here, do remarkably well near the sea, 
t hough a strong gale right off the water some¬ 
times strips them, where fully exposed, of a large 
part of their foliage as well as the flowers, but 
they soon come round again. Thorns of almost 
all kinds thrive well and do not seem to mind 
the strong winds, though they do not grow at 
all rapidly. Of all evergreen subjects nothing 
succeeds so well in such a position as the shrubby 
Veronicas. Here the winters are usually so 
mild that they are hardly ever cut down to an}* 
extent, and consequently they form huge bushes, 
each 5 feet to G feet high, and as much or more 
through, at all seasons a mass of rich leafage, 
and, during most of the summer and autumn, 
covered with hundreds of spikes of bloom— 
white, pink, purple, and rich crimson. Yet 
they receive no care or attention, and every 
little scrap of a shoot stuck in the ground forms 
roots and soon makes a good plant. Aralia Sie- 
boldi is another fine seaside plant, though I have 
not got it here ; and Rhododendrons also succeed 
well, especially as here the soil contains no lime. 
Of course the hardier Drachmas (Cordyline) do 
well where there is a little shelter, and some of 
the Chamitrops and other Palms, also the New 
Zealand Flax. I think the Eucalypti might be 
more frequently planted in seaside gardens, 
especially where the climate is mild in winter. 
In Australia they grow freely right down to the 
water’s edge, and I have often seen grand trees 

g rowing with their roots in pools of strongly- 
rackish water. B. C. R. 

Isle of Man. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A Thorn in flower.—I send you the 
enclosed spray of Hawthorn bloom thinking it 
may be of interest to your readers. This spray 
was gathered this morning from a fair-sized 
Thorn-tree in the neighbouring village of Buck- 
land Dinham. I cannot tell you the age of the 
tree, but it is a cutting from the famous Glas¬ 
tonbury Thorn, which is supposed to bloom at 
Christmas. The tree from which the enclosed 
was taken was certainly covered with bloom 
this spring much earlier than the surrounding 
trees, but I have never before noticed it in 
flower at this time of the year. It may have 
done so, as it is only lately that my attention 
has been called to the history of the tree. You 
will notice that there is a berry on the same 
branch as the flowers. Can you tell me what 
species this Hawthorn is, and if you know of 
any similar examples of Thorn-trees flowering 
in the autumn ? There are other sprays in flower 
on the tree besides this one.— Cecilia Smith, 
Promt, November 

[A variety of, cpnjjnpn Thom, known as 
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the Glastonbury. It is not at all unusual for it 
to bloom in the autumn. The same thing often 
happens in the ease of Applo and Tear troee.] 

Neglected Yew-trees.— What do you recommend 
as the oest method of treating of Yew-trees and hedges, 
which were formerly cut into shapes, but are now covered 
with Lichen, and have been neglected for some years V 
Soipe have been cut bock, but only expose wood with 
little foliage.—C. G. A. M. 

[Your Yew-trees appear to be in such a bad 
state that they will take years to recover, if 
ever they do so, and we recommend as likely t- 
give you the greatest amount of satisfaction to 
dig them up and replant with some of the 
beautiful flowering trees and shrubs of which 
there is such a great choice. The hedges, if 
hedges are necessary, may be cut back in the 
spring before growth recommences and thus 
give them a chance to break out, but if the}' 
are hedges without any definite purpose, as 
one often sees in gardens, it is very probable 
that the space they occupy may be considerably 
improved by their removal. Jf, however, they 
are cut back and break fairly well, a top dress¬ 
ing of 3 inches or 4 inches of good soil will be a 
great help and tend to encourage more vigorous 
growth.] 

Three good showy plants for group 

ing. —Good showy free-blooming plants that 


flower over a long period and that take little 
trouble to produce are always welcome. 
This has forced me to find out varieties that 
give a mass of colour amongst and in the 
front of shrub beds. Often a group is needed in 
a bed in an open position to give colour in 
autumn. For this purpose I can recommend 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis, Fuchsia gracilis, and 
Anemone japoniea alba. These two latter 
remain permanently in their places, the Calceo¬ 
laria needs planting every spring. The Calceo¬ 
laria should be planted between the two others, 
and, when growth is advanced, a few strong 
stakes placed amongst the growths, tying the 
strongest shoots to them. By so doing the 
growth is preserved and the plant grows in a 
natural way. The soft yellow against the red 
Fuchsia and white Anemone is charming. 
Some groups of them in shrub beds have 
produced fine pieces of colour through August, 
September, and up to the middle of October.— 
.T. Crook. 

Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, Is 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : Giving full and comprehensive 
information of their culture and arrangement . with 
descriptions in alphabetical order of upwards of thirteen 
hundred of the most ornamental flowers, the soil, position, 
etc., most suitable. Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or 
post free. Is. 9d.,from The Publisher, 37, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, IP.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROBBS. 

A FINE COMBINATION. 

The Rose in the photograph is W. A. Richard¬ 
son. Planted on the other side of the window 
is a group of Clematis, which flowers from May 
till late September. The one seen here is 
Henryi, and the first time it blooms, in June, 
the flowers are frequently 9 inches across ; 
when it flowers the second time (all September) 
they aro seldom more than G inches across. 
The different colours of the Clematis all the 
season enhance the beauty of the Apricot tints 
of this most lovely Rose. H. Bih.wer. 

St unhoe Rectory, King* a Lynn. 


PLANTING ROSES. 

The beginner should select for his Roses as 
open a spot as possible, well away from shrubs 
and trees, where they can obtain the full 
benefit of the sun. Air is as necessary to Roses 
as to individuals, so that overcrowding must be 
avoided. In preparing the beds, the soil 
should be dug out two spits deep. The bottom 
spit should not be removed, unless it is very 


gravelly. The breaking up, which allowR air to 
enter and water to pass away, works wonders 
in the health of the plants. As a rule, it is not 
always possible to give fresh soil, but it will 
repay anyone who can exchange the perhaps 
poor garden soil for some good loam from a 
meadow. Often a cartload may bo bought 
cheaply where building operations aro going on. 
Secure the turfs as well, and pla:e this Grass 
downwards at the bottom of the bed, then 
sprinkle some bone meal at the rate of 2 lb. or 
3 lb. to the square foot of surface on to the 
turf, and finally the top spit of soil on to this. 
When the roots reach this bottom larder some 
marvellous bloom and growth may be looked 
for. Of course, the bone-meal is put there more 
as a permanent food. It does not take the 
place of stable-dung. If the subsoil be gravelly, 
cow-dung is bett ; if heavy, that from the 
stable, half decomposed, is best. Supposing old 
soil is used, add some slaked lime at the rate of 
about 6 ounces to the square yard. Lime is an 
important helper in the cultivation of Roses, 
ana especially is this the case upon clayey, 
sticky soils, or those which are sour and un¬ 
worked. In adding manure, I usually like to 
apply it at the rate of one part to three of soil. 
If gravelly subsoil, put a layer, 2 inches or 
3 inches thick, of cow-manure right on to the 


gravel, then add additional manure, as advised 
previously, mixing it well with the soil. 

Let the bod or beds be dug as early as possible 
now, and plant when the weather is favourable 
—the sooner the better. Upon receiving the 
plants from tho nursery do notallow their roots 
to be exposed to the wind and sun a moment 
longer than is necessary ; but as soon as un¬ 
packed remove to a shady place, cover the roots 
with soil, remove all leaves, and sprinkle tops. 
The ground being ready and a tine day chosen 
for planting, take out some of the plants (having 
previously arranged on paper where they are to 
be plant ed), trim the roots a little, cutting away 
jagged ends, and slightly shortening the very 
long ones. Have a mat close by to cover the 
roots until ready for planting, sprinkling them 
with water at the same time. Make a hole 
about 1 foot square and deep enough to allow 
junction of the stock and scion to be about an 
inch below the Burface. Spread out the roots so 
that as few as possible are cramped or crossed, 
then scatter upon them the finest soil procur¬ 
able. Should the staple soil be heavy, it is a 
good plan to make up a mixture of gritty soil 
and place a shovelful below and among the roots 
of the newly-planted Roses. On to this gritty 
or fine soil put some of the ordinary, then tread 
firmly. If the soil is sticky and wet, defer the 
planting until it is in better condition. The 
final filling in of the soil may be deferred for a 
few days. If the weather keeps very dry after 
planting, the saucer-like cavity left about the 
plant enables the planter to give the Roses some 
water. When this has soaked in the soil may 
be levelled, which will tend to keep the mois¬ 
ture from evaporating. Sometimes on purchas¬ 
ing Roses, those plants upon the seedling Brier 
will be found to have a long, tapering root. 
Rather than curtail or curl up sueh a root I 
would plant so that the junction of stock and 
scion were an inch or two above the surface. 
This would not be advisable with any other 
stock. Dwarf Rosea may usually be planted 
18 inches apart, and standards 2£ feet to 3 feet. 
Where Tea Roses predominate give them 2 feet 
or more apart. 

If single specimens, climbers, pillars, or 
standards, are planted, a hole should be dug 
about 1 \ feet to 2 feet square and as much in 
depth. Well break up the bottom, and add 
some rough stones, clinkers, or brick rubbish if 
soil is water-logged. Replace soil with some of 
the most fertile available, exchanging it with 
some from the kitchen garden if practicable. 
Intermix some bone-meal with the lower 
portion, then proceed to plant as advised. If it 
is a pillar or a standard about to be planted, 
insert the stake prior to planting, charring its 
end to make it more durable. l)warf plants, 
and also standards, having long growths, 
should, before planting, have them shortened 
1 to about 2 feet to prevent swaying about by 
wind. Supposing the plants cannot be planted 
before December, it would be best to secure 
them from the nursery and heel them in under 
a north hedge until February or March. 
Rather than plant Tea Roses so late as 
December I would adopt the above plan—in 
fact, if they were heeled in until April they 
could then be planted with every prospect of 
success, and not only so, but they would 
blo3som when established Roses are going off 
their first bloom. If on arrival the plants 
appear shrivelled, and this often happens in 
early consignments, bury them in some soil for 
a few days, soaking them well with water at 
same time. I have so treated plants, and have 
kept them under the soil for some w’eeks with¬ 
out any apparent injury. 

As to mulching the surface, I am not much 
in favour of this. To established Roses I would 
rather give a top-dressing of good soil and 
decayed manure in equal parts. To newly- 
planted Roses a thin layer of spent hot-bed- 
manure or peat-Moss-litter tends to keep the 
roots w’arm. Where Tea Roses are planted 
some soil should be placed in readiness, so that 
at the end of November each plant could be 
moulded up 3 inches or 4 inches deep. It 
would take a very severe frost to injure the 
basal eyes with such a covering of mother earth. 

If one has only room for six, twelve, or 
twenty-four Roses, one may as well have the 
six, twelve, or tw'enty-four best kinds, for they 
cost no more. Leave the novelties to such as 
have large collections. Rosa. 
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Rose W. A. Richardson and Clematis Henryi. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Bulwer, 
Stanhoe Rectory, King’s Lynn. 
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COVERING A PERGOLA WITH ROSES. 

I am atnut to make a pergola, by which I understand a 
structure of poles which will support climbing plants. The 
chief feature is intended to be the Crimson Rambler Roee. 
I am anxious to know whether there are other Roses of the 
same habit, but of different colours, which would go well 
with the Crimson Rambler and contrast with it. Would 
the Carmine Pillar be suitable ? Is Thalia a good one ? 
I am told that the Polyanthas are useful for such a pur¬ 
pose. Any hints as to the best manner of carrying out 
such an object, and its after treatment, would be valued. 
I should also be obliged if you would give the names of 
half-a-dozen or so of the best hardy flowering shrubs ?— 
H. W. H. 

[We are glad to find that this delightful 
feature of a garden is becoming popular, and 
now that we nave such a glorious selection of 
rambling Roses no fair-sized garden can be com¬ 
plete without a Rose-covered walk. There 
should be some object in erecting a pergola. It 
should lead somewhere, and on no account 
place it in an unfavourable position, such as 
near large trees or in the shade. As the 
creepers are permanent it is always advisable to 
thoroughly prepare the ground in advance, well 
manuring and deeply digging it. Oak-tree 
stems about 8 inches or 9 inches in diameter, 
with the bark left on, are the most suitable 
material of which to form the pergola, and 
similar pieces may be used for the sides, 
smaller wood, placed transversely, being usually 
employed for the top. There being consider¬ 
able strain upon the structure when the creepers 
develop, it is advisable to let the posts into the 
ground about 2 feet. As the chief feature 
of your proposed pergola is to be the Crimson 
Rambler Rose, you will, of course, not require 
many other varieties. If you desire a simulta¬ 
neous display of blossom we should not advise 
Carmine Pillar, for this lovely Rose blossoms 
earlier than Crimson Rambler. Should you not 
object to this, then one should certainly be 
included. Thalia would be an excellent white 
variety, as also would Felicite-Perpetul, and 
would blossom with Crimson Rambler. Aglaia 
would be grand as a creamy-yellow. It is very 
hardy and a rapid grower, but do not be disap¬ 
pointed if you have to wait two or three years 
for its first blooming. After this time, how¬ 
ever, it will make a most profuse display. 
Psyche and Flora are excellent as pink-tinted 
kinds, and the Garland is a firet-raje variety, 
also Evergreen Gem and Pink Roamer, two 
new hybrid varieties of Rosa Wichuriana. 

To provide blossom in autumn, Aim4e Vibert, 
Loogworth Rambler, and Mme. Alfred Carrilre 
should be included. Whilst the plants are 
furnishing at the base a few Monthly Roses 
interspersed would have a pleasant effect. As 
to the after treatment, all that is needful is to 
prevent the plants growing too thickly. Early 
m September what pruning is needful may be 
done. This will consist in removing old, worn- 
out wood, evenly distributing the best of the 
current season’s shoots, retaining sufficient to 
well cover the structure without unduly crowd¬ 
ing the growths. It is a good plan to cut one 
or two of the very oldest shoots right down to 
the ground each autumn, then one may expect 
the base to be well supplied with new wood, 
which is essential to obtaining the best results. 
A oanful or two of liquid-manure now and then 
will also be much appreciated when the plants 
are well established. 

A few good flowering shrubs are : 

Deciduous .— The Snowy Mespilus (Amelan- 
ohier Botryapium), Hibiscus synacus, Hydran¬ 
gea paniculata grandiflora, Philadelphus apeci- 
osus, Prunus triloba, Pyrus Malus 8cheideckerii, 
Ribesatrosanguineum, Syringa (lilac), Weigelas, 
any. 

Evergreen. —Berberis Darwini and B. steno- 
phylla, Arbutus Unedo, and Cytisus Andre- 
anus.] 


Phygelius capensis. —This is a service¬ 
able autumn-flowering plant, sufficiently hardy, 
too, for our climate, though bearing a suspicious 
name. In winters of extreme severity it may be 
lost outright, more especially if the plants 
are old, but in a oold northern district with 
clay soil we have grown this plant quite satis¬ 
factorily. Indeed, though badly cut down, so 
far as any vestige of life was apparent above 
ground, the more deeply-coverea roots have 
sent forth shoots again m spring. The reddish- 
scarlet flowers are very attractive, and in good 
soil the plant will attain from 2 feet to 2| feet 
high. 
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GLOXINIAS FROM SEED. 

The culture of Gloxinias seems to be avoided by 
the majority of amateurs, under the impression 
that a stove, or at all events warm greenhouse 
temperature, is necessary for their cultivation, 
whereas they will bloom freely, late in the 
season, in any cool greenhouse, and although a 
little heat is an advantage to start the tubers, 
it is not essential. Raising Gloxinias from seed 
is by far the cheapest and most attractive 
method of cultivation, and as I have upwards 
of one hundred in bud and bloom at present 
(Sept, loth) from seed sown on 13th January 
last, my methods may prove interesting, 
perhaps also instructive, to other amateurs. 

My greenhouse, which I came into possession 
of about eighteen months ago, is an old- 
fashioned lean-to (22 by 11), with a maximum 
of timber and minimum of glass. It was then 
in rather a dilapidated condition, letting in wet 
freely, and without any staging or heat. I have 
since erected staging, and put in a heating 
apparatus with the assistance of a labourer, who 
helped to lift the heavier pipes into position. 
This stove is capable of maintaining a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. during frosty weather. At one 
end of the house I have erected a propagating- 
case, 4 feet by 18 inches, with sliding glass top 
sloping to the front in order to throw off 
moisture. The temperature in this case is 
invariably from 10 degs. to 20 degs. higher than 
that of the house in either summer or winter, as 
the sun strikes on it during a great part of the 
day, and it has in addition the heat conveyed 
by the hot-water pipes, which are let into the 
bottom and covered by Cocoa-nut-fibre. The 
sides are made of £-inch tongued and grooved 
boards, and are 10 inches high at back, sloping 
to 12 inches in front. 

In January last I bought a 2s. 6d. packet of 
mixed seed, saved from a first-rate strain, and 
sowed it on the surface of two seed-pans, well 
drained and filled with loam, leaf-mould, and 
some sand, finely sifted. The pans were then 
placed in the propagating-case, with a tempera¬ 
ture of from GO degs. to 05 degs., and in about 
a fortnight the seedlings had appeared in 
numbers. By 1st March they were sufficiently 
large to prick out into two boxes filled with a 
similar compost. These were just capable of 
being fitted into the case, and contained about 
500 seedlings at 1 inch apart. When the young 
plants had taken to the soil the boxes were 
lifted out of the propagating-case in the day¬ 
time and placed on a shelf near the glass, with 
sheets of frosted glass supported about an inch 
over top of each. By this means the plants 
were kept sturdy, and seemed to revel in over¬ 
head watering with a fine rose morning and 
evening. Early in May the surface of the boxes 
was completely covered by nice healthy foliage, 
and it was necessary to commence potting. I 
used 3i-inch Dots for this purpose, as, though 
perhaps a little large, I calculated the plants 
would bloom nicely in them with a little feed¬ 
ing. By the end of May upwards of 130 were 
potted in a mixture of loam, manure, and a 
good dash of coarse sand, passed through a £-inch 
sieve. The plants required careful attention 
after this shift, as it was necessary to keep 
them in greenhouse temperature, often without 
any fire-heat. I found that they never made 
more rapid progress than when watered over¬ 
head morning and evening with clear water 
through a fine rose. In fact, from beginning to 
end I never succeeded in overwatering them, as 
their healthy green foliage, completely covering 
the pots, now testifies. The first bloom opened 
on 1Vth August. Since then the plants have 
been throwing up an endless variety, pure 
white, crimson, violet, and all the inter¬ 
mediate shades, and are a continual source of 
interest. A few carry only two buds, but the 
great majority seven or eight, and on one (a 
pure white) I have counted as many as 17. I 
should mention that since 1st September I have 
given the plants some feeding once a week 
in the shape of either liquid-manure or an arti¬ 
ficial fertiliser, passed through a funnel in order 
to avoid disfiguring the foliage. I discontinued 
fire-heat in May, and have only commenced to 
give a little at night in order to hasten on the 
plants, so as to make room for winter-blooming 
things, comprising amongst others about 130 
Cyclamens, sown at the same time, which are 
I now beginning to throw up buds in a cold- 
I frame. G. E. Low. 


THE GREENHOUSE ROOF. 

It is a moot point with some gardeners, and 
others who have greenhouses, as to whether it 
is desirable to allow creepers and other plants 
having a climbing tendency to cover the roof 
at all, many objecting to them, because anything 
likely to exclude the light in dull weather only 
has a bad effect upon the plants in the house. 
The other side to such an argument is that in 
the summer time shade of some kind in houses 
where decorative plants are grown is not only 
beneficial but absolutely essential, and where 
the roof is partly overrun with creepers the 
shade is for the most part afforded without 
other means being employed. Leaving out tho 
question of shading the plants, it is, in my 
opinion, a pity not to make use of a roof, for 
when judiciously covered, and by this I mean 
that whatever is grown should be thin and not 
allowed to take up all the light, the house may 
be made quite attractive. I have seen Passi- 
floras used with advantage, their blossoms 
hanging down like so many stars. I have been 
in houses where the roof has been so overran 
with Pas8iflora8 that the place has been almost 
dark and the plants growing were most on- 
satisfactory, but the system was not to blame ; 
it was the want of a system every year, a weed¬ 
ing out of useless and unnecessary branches. 
Take a roof where Lapagerias are permitted to 
ramble. Kept under proper control what 
prettier blossoms can one have over one’s head, 
or the sweet scented Stephanotis ? Clematises, 
favourites everywhere, yet in some districts 
giving but littje blossom out-of-doors, except¬ 
ing the Jackmani type, are Been at their 
best under the roof of a house. It is here 
that the beautiful though somewhat tender 
sort, indivisa lobata, is happiest, growing 
and flowering freely. Some of the Lanugi¬ 
nosa section, like Princess of Wales (mauve). 
Lady C. Neville (blush - mauve), and Ander- 
soni Henryi (white), and in the Florida 
section, Duchess of Edinburgh (double white). 
Belle of Woking (double silver-grey), are found 
often blooming finer than out-of-doors, especi¬ 
ally in cold localities much exposed. Cobset 
sc&ndens drooping from a roof is very nice, but, 
like the Passifloras, soon becomes master of the 
situation, unless it is kept in its proper limit. 
Either for pillars or for training up a roof the 
pale blue blossoms of Plumbago capensis will 
always have admirers, and when once estab¬ 
lished it soon makes rapid growth. I have suc¬ 
cessfully employed Heliotropes for this purpose. 
Swanley White is a particular old favourite, 
and no blossoms are more fragrant. What I do 
is to pot on a plant into a large pot or box, 
pinch off the flower-buds as they appear, and 
encourage it to make growth, train up to the 
roof, and then tie the shoots as they grow down 
to the wires. 

Roses are suitable subjects. Niphetos, Marl- 
chal Niel, and Devoniensis may be instanced. 
Solanum jasminoides is a pretty plant for 
a roof, because the foliage is graceful, the 
blossoms white and convenient for cutting, and 
in a warm-house it flowers freely during the 
winter. Gloriosas make quite a fine display 
during the summer; the flowers are showy, 
rich m colour, and novel in form, but their 
culture is not by any means difficult. Swain- 
sonias, too, are delightful climbers, and they 
also provide excellent flowers, so useful for 
decoration when cut. There is something 
attractive about Bignonias, with their trumpet¬ 
like flowers, on a roof ; and Clerodendrons are 
never more in their place than when clambering 
up a pillar or trellis. Mention might be made, 
too, of Hoy as and Bougainvilleas for warm- 
houses, and of the pretty salmon blossoms of 
DiplacuB glutinosus, that are produced so freely 
in early autumn, all of which may be made of 
service on the roof of a house, making the same 
beautiful as well os affording some slight shade 
to the plants growing below. 

Where creepers are grown they should be 
gone over every year, and the knife used 
wherever needed. It is the failing to observe 
this rule that leads to disappointment, and 
instead of the creeper-clad roof being of beauty 
and service, it becomes almost a nuisance, and 
eventually the tangled mass, after weakening 
the plants in the house, has perforce to be au 
I cut down. To guard against such a state of 
things one should use the remedy to be found in 
I the knife. Much better is it to grow one or two 
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subjects well than to burden the house with a 
number that in a short time will have to be dis¬ 
pensed with, for no house will do without light, 
and if left to themselves for any length of time 
creepers will not only choke themselves, but 
ruin other plants in the house. Lea iiukst. 


BRUGMANSIA SUAVEOLENS. 

All who aim at making a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory beautiful with the smallest amount of 


houses, where more natural effects are sought 
than are obtainable by means of plants in pots. 
Even when not in flower, but well clothed with 
leafage, it is no mean ornament. One blossom 
will perfume an entire house, particularly at 
nightfall. After blooming, the plant should be 
pruned every year, otherwise it will exceed its 
allotted space. Before the pruning is done 
the plant should be allowed to get dry at the 
root, otherwise bleeding will ensue. Whilst in 
flower doses of either liquid-manure or an 


B. arborea Knighti (double flowers), and 
B. chlorantha, with yellow flowers. 

Mr. Bushby sends us the following, re the 
plant figured to-day :—“ I am sending you by 
this post a photograph of a corner of my con¬ 
servatory at Torwood, a feature of which is a 
single-flowered Brugmansia. I have been here 
nearly ten years, but my gardener tells me that 
it has been in its present situation about 20 
years, and has bloomed well every season ; but 
the last four or five years it has excelled itself 
by being almost continuously in 
flower. At the time it was photo¬ 
graphed (end of August) it had about 
250 blooms on it. It is a grand 
flower, and the scent in the evening 
is almost overpowering. It ought 
to find a home in all large-sized 
conservatories.” 


Datura (Brugmansia suaveolens) in a greenhouse. From a photograph sent by Mr. Percival W. Bushby, Torwood, Torquay 


trouble have a valuable aid in this well-known 
plant so well shown in our illustration to-day. 
Planted out in a bed or border of any kind and 
allowed plenty of root-room and abundance of 
moisture, it will soon form a handsome specimen. 
It is also so vigorous that year after year it will 
be a source of pleasure. The long and pure 
white fragrant flowers are produced plentifully, 
the plant often continuing in bloom till the end 
of the year. It is fitted for walls in certain 
positions, and is particwtofly valuables cool- 
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artificial stimulant are most beneficial. When 
grown in the open air during the summer, 
a rather sheltered position with plenty of 
sunshine should be chosen, putting out the 
plants toward* the end of May in good soil not 
too heavy. If lifted in the autumn and potted 
and placed in a temperate house, they will do 
good service for many years in the flower garden. 

. Standards are the l>est to use in this way, as 
then the drooping flowers are seen to better 
advantage. Other good varieties are B. arborea, 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fumigating a conserva¬ 
tory (L. Duckworth ).—We pre¬ 
sume you have been employing some¬ 
thing in the nature of Tobacco-paper 
or Tobacco-rag by the way it taints 
the furniture of the drawing-room 
adjacent. The fumes, moreover, are 
of the crudest description, and, 
while making a dense volume of 
equally vile smoke, are by no means 
effectual in results. All this class 
of fumigating material is out-classed 
by the more recent vaporiser known 
as “ Nicoticide,” which is cheap, 
effectual, and, above all, cleanly, 
and without the lasting abhorrences 
of the older materials. This you 
will see advertised in our columns. 
The slight smell arising from its use 
is quickly dispelled by ventilation 
the day after the operation. For 
further safeguarding the room from 
unpleasantnesses arising therefrom, 
we suggest you make a frame to 
tightly fit the window, or to overlap 
the same from side to side. Stout 
laths, 1A inches wide and A-inch 
thick, or rather more, fastened toge¬ 
ther, and with a couple of cross¬ 
bars to retain rigidity, would be 
amply strong for the purpose, cover¬ 
ing the skeleton thus formed with 
some strong unbleached calico or 
American cloth. If the former, it 
would be necessary to damp this 
before fumigating. A damp sheet, 
if this could be closely fixed to the 
wall on all sides, would answer the 
same purpose, and, of course, yon 
could also make use of shutters, 
should such exist. With the mate¬ 
rial above recommended the opera¬ 
tion is of much shorter duration, 
for it is one of the chief qualities of 
this excellent invention that it does 
its work with a rapidity and a cer¬ 
tainty that are marvellous. 

The Sensitive-plant (Mimosa pud- 
ica).—I shall he much obliged for informa¬ 
tion as to the treatment and what kind of 
soil is required to successfully grow Mimosa 
pud ica ?—Gram ixo W ax. 

[Mimosa pudica is easily raised 
from seed, which can be readily ob¬ 
tained from most dealers. It should 
be sown early in March in a mixture 
of equal paits of loam and leaf-mould 
or peat with a little sand. Take 
care that the pots or pans are tho¬ 
roughly drained. In a stove tem¬ 
perature—that is to say, a minimum 
of 00 (legs, or a little less—the seed 
will soon germinate, and as soon as 
the first true leaf (not the cotyledons) 
is formed the young plants must be 
potted singly into small pots. In doing this 
the naked 6tem should be buried nearly to the 
seed leaves, otherwise they are liable to topple 
over and decay. The same kind of soil as for 
sowing the seed will in this stage suit them 
well. After this ordinary stove treatment is all 
that is necessary, and as the plants develop they 
may be shifted into pots 4 inches in diameter. 
The final shift will be into pots 5 inches or 
G inches in diameter, and at this potting a little 
more loam may be ijijxpd jw^th^the soil. Though 
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a little syringing is beneficial, it must not be too 
heavy or too frequent, while the plants should 
be kept clear of direct draughts. Though not 
strictly an annual, it is best treated as such, as 
at this season it loses its freshness and to a 
certain extent its sensitive character.] 

Llllum bulbs after floweringr.—I have a few 
Liliura bulbs which have just flowered, and should like to 
know what treatment would be most suitable to have 
another display next year. These bulbs seem to me to 
have been in their present pots a year or two. Would it 
l>e wise to repot ? If so, what time would be most suit¬ 
able ?—Io NOR AMI'S. 

[You do not say of what kinds the Lilies are, 
but, in any case, if the bulbs have been in pots 
“ a year or two,” they certainly require fresh 
s>il, and should be potted forthwith. At this 
season you may shako away all soil and repot 
in fresh loam, to which have been added a little 
very old manure, very finely sifted, some leaf- 
soil, and plenty of sand or sharp grit, (live 
thorough drainage, covering this with rough 
turf, and put in 2 inches of the mixed soil, then 
the bulbs. If these have many fresh roots, lay¬ 
ing the bulbs on their sides will be a wise pre¬ 
caution against breakage of roots. Finally, fill 
up to within £ inch of the rim with soil, and 
either plunge in ashes or place in a frame. 
Weakly bulbs should be planted out to recover, 
and it is not unlikely this would be the best 
plan after being so long in the pots. No water 
will bd needed at potting time, or for some 
weeks after, if placed as directed.] 

Forcing Lilac.— Will you be good enough to give me 
cultural directions for forcing white Lilac from cuttings? 

I have a temperature of 63 degs. to CO degs., and in other 
houses 45 degs. to 50 degs., and wish to get as continuous 
a supply of flower os possible. When should cuttings be 
started?—H. M. 

[Do we understand you correctly that you 
wish to start forcing Lilac from mere cuttings ? 
If so, it is an utter impossibility. Lilac for 
forcing should be good sized plants of, say, 
three years old, and with several good and well 
ripened branches. Much of the early forced 
Lilac is from grafted plants of quite the age 
given, and about 3 feet high or rather leas. 
Such as these may be started at once in heat, 
because, by the methods adopted during past 
months, the plants are fully prepared for the 
ordeal. Any bushes of clean growth, and such 
os are free from suckers at the base, would do 
quite well, and may be lifted and potted forth¬ 
with. Cuttings, however, that would be started 
now would not root for two or three months, 
and even if well cared for would give no bloom 
perhaps for a couple or three years. So far as 
keeping up the continuous Bupply, when you 
have the right sort of plants this is merely a 
question of numbers and of introducing the 
plants into warmth periodically. The tempera¬ 
tures you have would suit for moderate forcing, 
but if you wish for the purest colour, a rather 
darkened structure is the best at this early 
season, and the quicker it is forced the purer 
the colour. ] 

Sowing* Persian Cyclamen seed — 

It is not yet too late for those who favour 
autumn sowing. A nice shady corner in an 
intermediate house is the most suitable until 
the plants are up, by which time no harm need 
be anticipated from sun-heat, and the pans or 
pots may be raised near the roof-glass and 
treated to all the light available. Loam of a 
light fibrous nature rubbed down fine with the 
hands, a fifth part leaf-mould, and some silver- 
sand form an excellent medium for early root¬ 
ing. Ample drainage must be provided, as 
Cyclamen roots resent the least approach to 
sourness in the Boil. Great care is needed in 
watering the seed-pans, as a soddened surface 
is fatal to germination; in fact, it is safer to 
err on the dry than on the wet side. An inter¬ 
mediate condition is really the one to aim at. 
Cyclamen seed is somewhat slow in starting, 
but if more than, say, three weeks elapse before 
growth is discernible the auality and age of 
the seed may be questioned. The young seed¬ 
lings do well in the above-named position 
throughout the winter, as here they will grow 
away slowly; whereas, in an ordinary cool 
greenhouse the plants remain almost stationary 
till the longer days arrive. Potting off has 
generally been done in March, or, if the plants 
make good headway, in February, a tempera¬ 
ture of from 65 degs. to 70 degs., accompanied 
by a moist atmosphere and slight shade, being 
given till they become established in the small 
pots, when a gradual hardening off is necessary. 


OHRYSANTHBMUIS. 

LARGE BLOOMS FOR OCTOBER. 

I am an ardent admirer of big Japanese Chrysanthemum 
blooms, but, unfortunately, have but little glass, and cannot, 
therefore, do much with the November sorts. There must 
be many a reader of your paper in a similar position. 
Would you kindly tell us the names of some really good 
kinds that would give large blooms in October, ana when 
the buds should be taken, say, to produce flowers for the 
Aquarium October fchow. Soleil d’Octobre is the only one 
I know of the yellow varieties, »nd Emily Silsbury of the 
whites. At the recent show I noticed good blooms of 
Mrs. Coombes, Mrs. Barkley, Emily Towers, and other 
varieties which are supposed to be of the November class. 
How should one proceed to get these blooms in October ?— 
StraDxlla. 

[There are many excellent Japanese varieties 
which bloom from a first “ crown "-bud selec¬ 
tion during October, and among these are 
several which should be in good form during 
the earlier half of the month. You mention 
several varieties which you noticed at the recent 
October show of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, varieties which are undoubtedly those 
usually seen in November. As a matter of fact, 
few or the November sorts, which by special 
manipulation had been fully developed for this 
show, were staged in anything like proper form, 
and it is a matter for regret that the society 
should give countenance to misrepresentation in 
the way they do. There is a sufficient number 
of October-flowerihg varieties now in commerce 
to make an interesting display, and the follow¬ 
ing varieties should without any special treat¬ 
ment answer the purpose. We would advise 
you to insert the cuttings in good time, grow on 
strongly after rooting, and in almost every 
instance retain first crown - buds. Soleil 
d’Octobre is a lovely canary-yellow of easy 
culture, and has never been known to fail. At 
the last meeting of the floral committee of the 
N.C.S. there was exhibited a beautiful 
bronzy-buff sport from this, and this will 
prove to be equally acceptable with the 
parent variety to all growers for exhi¬ 
bition. Emily Silsbury, too, is a pure white 
of the easiest culture, and develops large 
chaste bloomB, invaluable for exhibition. Rayon- 
nante is a great advance upon any flower of 
its particular kind, its long, straight, tubular 

E etals of medium width building up a splendid 
loom ; the colour is a pleasing rose-pink. Le 
Grand Dragon is a large, spreading orange- 
yellow flower, easy to grow and very constant. 
The Bame remarks also apply to Mme. Gustave 
Henry, which is a creamy-white, of rather 
coarse appearance, yet useful for early October 
work ; the blooms are very large and spreading. 
A flower rarely met with nowadays is Louise, 
its lovely pearly-blusb, shaded pick colour 
giving it a refined finish ; it is a true type of 
incurved-Japanese. Mrs. Coombes on a first 
crown-bud comes very kindly and of good 
colour; this is one of the most serviceable 
Japanese, flowers from any buds developing 
beautifully. Mrs. A. H. Hall is very dwarf 
and sturdy, and develops largo, full blossoms 
of good substanco and of a soft shade of bronze ; 
first crown-buds may develop much too socn, a 
second crown-bud being more likely to open 
easily and in good form. The blooms of John 
Bridgman from a first crown-bud selection are 
large and of even form, the colour, a pleasing 
rose-pink, being useful at this early Beason ; it 
is a plant of easy culture, and is of medium 
height. General Paquie, too, is another 
| plant of the simplest culture, but there appears 
to be a lack of substance, which, however, 
ood culture may improve; its colour is a 
ronzy-red. Lily Boutroy is one of the 
finest examples of the October-flowering in¬ 
curved-Japanese. The plant is fairly tall. 
Celeste Falconnet is a large full bloom with 
innumerable narrow florets of good length, 
bright rose, tinted white. Katmeen Rogers 
will be found serviceable early in October, 
being an incurved pure white Japanese with a 
cream centre. Mons. Fatzer is a large chrome- 
yellow, tinted bronze flower with long petals 
neatly incurving at the ends. It is a plant not 
in the least difficult to grow, and is regarded as 
a good amateur's flower. Queen of the Earlies, 
white, and its sport, Golden Queen of the 
Earlies, a bright yellow, are two sorts which, if 
second “ crown ’’-buds are retained, the plants 
disbudded to three blooms to each one, and 
strongly grown, will be found useful. Reginald 
Godfrey, on a first “ crown ”-bud, should also 
come to time, its rich chestnut-crimson colour 


being invaluable. Attraction, a new salmon- 
buff Japanese flower of drooping form, is also 
promising. 

The above varieties should meet your require¬ 
ments, and provided a long season of steady 
growth can be afforded the plants should do 
well.] 


[ GOOD EARLY VARIETIES. 

Tiie early - flowering Chrysanthemums have 
rarely been seen in better condition than during 
the present season, and although the Dahlias 
have also blossomed much later than usual, the 
“Autumn Queen" has been seen to great 
advantage. The cooler and more genial weather 
of the present autumn has Buited the early 
sorts, and the display, in many instances, has 
been almost phenomenal. The smallest pieces 
planted out in May last developed at a marvel¬ 
lous rate, growing into grand bushes by the 
flowering period. The space of 3 feet allowed 
to each of the Japanese varieties has, in most 
cases, been well filled by the respective plants, 
and in the case of the Pompons the Bpace of 
2J feet allotted to each plant has, except in the 
case of those known for their spare habit of 
growth, hardly been sufficient. Two borders, 
each filled with a different type of the 
early Chrysanthemum, have left nothing to be 
desired. The display was very fine, embracing 
almost every colour known in these flowers, 
and having been grown naturally, it is diffi¬ 
cult to convey an idea of the wealth of colour 
the different types and varieties have made. 
In the border for Pompons some 30 different 
varieties were represented. Yellow varied 
from a rich orange-yellow to the palest prim¬ 
rose, crimsons being seen in shades of warm 
chestnut-crimson, bright self-coloured flowers, 
and those of a rich orange red or crimson, while 
there were pure white, creamy-white, rose, 
rose-pink, blush-pink, and several others with 
pleasing tones of colour exceedingly difficult to 
describe. By a judicious system of planting 
there is a beautiful Bioping bank of plants, the 
tallest, which ranged from 3 feet to about 3 feet 
G inches, forming the back rows, other plants 
ranging in height from 2 feet to 2 h feet com¬ 
prising the second row, finishing off in front 
with the pretty little dwarf bushy plants of 
which there are so many, giving the whole a 
pleasing effect. Pompons which have done ex¬ 
ceptionally well this season are: Blushing 
Bride, lilac, passing to lilac-white; Bronze 
Bride, rosy-bronze sport from the last-named, 
commencing to flower in August and continuing 
to October ; Anastasia, an old favourite, with 
pretty miniature blossoms of a roBy-purple 
colour, very dwarf and bushy ; Mrs. Culling- 
ford, creamy-white; and MisB Davis, pale 
blush-pink. Two sorts good for the back row 
are Lyon, large rosy-purple, and a Bport from 
the latter, named Alice Butcher, developing 
large flowers of a rich orange-red. Two other 
excellent plants in the front row were L’Ami 
Conderchet, primrose - yellow, and a rich 

§ olden-yellow sport named Yellow L’Ami Con- 
erchet (syn. Golden Drop), each of which is 
very dwarf, bushy, and compact, and also gives & 

S rofuse display throughout September and early 
ctober. One variety in particular calls for 
notice—viz , Mme. Ed. Lefort, which develops 
a mass of beautiful fimbriated blossoms of an old 
gold colour, shaded red, and unequalled for its 
Free and bright display. It makes a capital 
plant for the middle row. In mid-October there 
are two excellent sorts, the first of which is 
Yellow Gem, with charming orange-yellow 
blossoms; the second variety being Mons. A. 
Herlaut, another fimbriated Pompon of & purple- 
red colour, tipped with gold. The plant has & 
spreading habit and is wonderfully free-flower¬ 
ing. Of the two latter varieties, that first 
mentioned is a good plant for the second row, 
the last-named making an excellent plant for 
the front row. 

Japanese varieties, too, have been very fine. 
The members of the Mme. Marie Masse 
family, these including the parent and Crimson 
Marie Masse, and Ralph Curtis, sorts represent¬ 
ing respectively lilac-mauve, chestnut-crimson, 
and cream, have done well. Roi des Preoocea 
has again demonstrated it* pre-eminent nosition 
among the October-flowering crimsons. Not&ire 
Groz, a lovely pink flower, on a rather tall, 
bushy habit of growth, is a splendid sort, and 
should be in all collections. A new free-flowering 
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Japanese is Vivid, of a rich chestnut-crimson 
colour, being suited alike to a natural method of 
culture as well as the more rigid system of dis¬ 
budding now so often followed. Queen of the 
Earlies (white) and Golden Queen of the 
Earlies (clear yellow) have succeeded better 
than usual, and may be regarded with favour 
for the outdoor garden. C. A. H. 


better cut out the centre stem, removing the 
whole of it down to where the break was made. 
The plant should then be shaken out of its pot, 
and afterwards embedded in soil made up on the 
greenhouse bench, or, failing this, a frame. Lay 
the plant on its side, just covering the stems 
with light soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, keep¬ 
ing this just moist. In a little while new 
growths will be emitted from the axils of the 
leaves, and when they are sufficiently long the 
cuttings should be detached and inserted in the 
usual manner. It is very probable that each of 
the growths will develop a bud, in which case 
the oud can be pinched out and later growths 
inserted. The young plants should be grown on 
with care.] 

Chrysanthemums — twelve good 
decorative sorts f Amo:eur ).—Your request 


a beautiful addition for same period. You 
should also grow Mr. W. Seward, a deep rich 
crimson of easy culture; Source d’Or, the 
well-known rich*orange-coloured flower ; Lady 
Hanham, golden rosy-cerise ; Viviand Morel, 
silvery mauve-pink ; and Chas. Davis, golden 
bronze. The last three sorts—members of a 
well-known family—are ideal for your purpose, 
and among the easiest to grow. Mrs. Coombes, 
bright rose pink, tinted white, is an excellent 
ami reliable plant. Vivid is an intense chestnut- 
bronze and very free-flowering, Clinton Chal- 
font a lovely clear yellow, and Western King a 
pure white of the most chaste description. 
Each of the foregoing is of Japanese origin, and 
not one of them can be regarded as of difficult 
culture. 

Chrysanthemums—failure with in¬ 
curved sorts ( W. II. Jefford ).—It is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult for us to say why your plants of 
Chas. H. Curtis and Countess of Warwick 
failed to do well without our first seeing them. 
So much depends upon the vigour of the plants 
and their culture that no general opinion can 
very well be expressed. You mention the fact 
that you left the plants a week or two later 
than was desirable for their stopping, and yet, 
apart from this, you secured the buds about the 
third or last week in August. That being so, 
you were distinctly fortunate as to time, and 
this again seems to point to a want of proper 
culture afterwards. If the soil used when 
finally potting was of a good and lasting 
character and the plants potted firmly, not 
unnecessarily hard, and the watering, etc., 
always well looked after, this should tend to 
success in the end. It is important, too, that 
the plants should be stood in a nice open, sunny 
position during the summer months, which has 
the effect of maturing the growths, and without 
which it is next to impossible to grow largo 
blooms. The use of manure-water when once 
the buds are secured is an important factor in 
successful culture, and that the best results may 
be obtained it is better to make a rule to apply 
liquid-manures in small quantities and often. 
Second crown-buds are mostly the best buds to 
suit incurved kinds, and to ensure the develop¬ 
ment of these at the end of August or the first 
few days of September it is necessary to have 
fairly strong plants early in the season and stop 
them at the end of March or early in April. 

Chrysanthemum Ryecroft Scarlet. 

—This is a capital variety for blooming in 
October. I have it outside in the borders, 
where it makes a showy bit of colour. It is 
more of a deep terra-cotta than a scarlet, and 
is a shade liked for decoration, being most effec¬ 
tive under artificial light. The plant is so dwarf 
and branching that it hardly requires sticks. 
This season has been favourable to outdoor 
varieties, and maybe in ordinary years frost 
would damage it, but the kind can be recom¬ 
mended as a good pot plant, well worth taking 

S ains with on account of its shade of colour, 
warfness, and great freedom to bloom. The 
time of flowering, too, before the bulk of sorts, 
is a point in its favour.—H. 

The leading exhibit In the Great Vase 
Class of the N.O.S.— Chrysanthemum exhibitors who 
were fortunate enough to see the premier collection of 
twelve vases of Japanese blooms at the N.C.S. last week, 
without doubt saw a display of a phenomenal character. 
Each vase contained five blooms of ideal form and colour, 
the respective varieties being represented true to charac¬ 
ter and with marvellous finish. Mons. Chenon de Leche, 
Australie, Nellie Pockett, Calvat’s 1899, Edwin Molyneux, 
Mrs. Rarkley, Pride of Madford, and Mrs. J. LewiB were a 
few of the most striking examples in this collection.— 
K. O. ___ 


GROUPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Whatever may be said in favour of groups of 
Chrysanthemums only, there is no question that 
a far more pleasing effect can be produced by 
mixing with them other light and free-growing 
plants as well. I have hod to provide materials 
for three groups for the cloisters of the Abbey 
here, and some forethought is necessary con¬ 
sidering the length and 
height of these. In 

plants—some not more 
coming in very useful lnj| 

used for mixing with ^|| 

to heighten the effect. 

month. These groups | 

are arranged as lightly 
as possible, keeping 

effect so much as a 

bare line of pots and |W V , : 

a stiff upright facing . fr.) °v■ 

so often seen in Chrys- ft 

anthemum exhibitions. | BmeL: .. 


Forde Abbey. 


NOTES AND 
REPLIES . 

Variation in blooms 
of Viviand Morel.— 

In my small collection this 
year (about five dozen) is a 
plant of Viviand Morel, 
which has flowered in the 
following manner. I have 
grown it with three leaders, 
each carrying one flower. 

The bloom from the centre 
leader is the well-known 
type, but both the blooms 
on the side leaders are as 
near as possible pure white. 

I am told it has sported, 
and if this is the case I 
should very much like to 
know how to perpetuate 
the sport?—II. E. T. 

[Judging from the drawing of your plant of 
Viviand Morel, and your careful description of it, 
we think it is quite possible your plant may 
have “ sported.” You have evidently retained 
what are known as first crown-buds, and the 
blooms from this variety are rarely true to colour 
or of proper form when this is the case. Blooms 
resulting from a fmt crown-bud selection in¬ 
variably develop unsatisfactorily. The proper 
colour of this variety is a silvery mauve-pink, 
and this colour is rarely seen in any blooms but 
those from a second crown-bud selection. Even 
supposing the two outer blooms have sported— 
which we are inclined to doubt—the plant has 
no commercial value, as there is already in com¬ 
merce a pure white sport from Viviand Morel, 
named Mrs. R. J. Ritson. However, if your 
plant has sported, and you would like to per¬ 
petuate it for compariaofrvwith otherajjTyou had 
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Chrysanthemums grouped with other plants. 


for twelve good Chrysanthemums for decorative 
uses in a variety of colour, and to carry about 
nine blooms each, enables us to draw up a selec¬ 
tion of really first-class sorts. In order to get 
blooms of good colour, and those also of good 
form, you will find it advantageous to insert the 
cuttings in good time, say during December, 
and after they are rooted to grow them on 
strongly. Let each plant make a natural break, 
from which point take up three shoots, and 
when the next set of buds appears, again take up 
three shoots, confining one oud to each shoot, 
and thus securing the nine buds that you desire. 
For late October work Soleil d’Octobre is a 
grand yellow, a full flower, and of easy culture. 
Mme. LouiBe Leroy is a snow-white, flowering 
about the same time. Mile. Lacroix is a good 
pure white, flowering slightly later, and its soft 
rose-pink sport, named Annie Clibran, will mako 


Tropaeolum speciosum in a room — 

I send you a photograph showing how Tropaso- 
lura speciosum has forced its way through a 
wall, 2 feet thick, into the drawing-room 
of a Perthshire house. It was first noticed in 
June, hanging down from the left of the shutter 
recess, whence it was trained up a string, sus¬ 
pended from the top of the window. The 
exposure is to the east, and last year Tropa?oluni 
grew outside the window, but none is visible 
there this season. The intruding plant has 
grown rapidly and well, but has not flowered, 
and now (at the end of October) it is fresh and 
green, with only a few fading leaves, and is 
more luxuriant than shown in the photo, which 
was taken in August.— Henry W. Johnston, 
Dunros , Strathtay , N. B. 
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GARDEN SCREENS IN SUMMER. 

In m my gardens a good screen is both useful 
and ornamental. Many thingv&n be used with 
more or less success, and Sweet Peas hold a 
foremost place. When the soil is worked 
deeply ana highly manured they will attain a 
good height and keep blooming over a long 
season. In very dry seasons, or where the sou 
is hot and dry they quickly go out of bloom, 
leaving the unsightly haulm, and should they 
have been sown early this will be by the end of 
July. In hot seasons in my case this has 
oocurred, and, not wishing to look at the flower¬ 
less haulm, some years ago I resolved to try 
planting a Canary Creeper, at the end of May, 
close to the Peas. This has proved a success, 
and now (October 17th) I have two long rows 
very gay with the yellow blooms of the Creeper, 
which oovers the Peas. In another position I 
wanted to try a new Sweet Pea. Here I 
formerly grew late Soarlet Runners, but now, 
only needing a few of the latter, I decided to 
sow the new Pea. This was done early in 
March. The Sweet Pea did well About mid¬ 
summer I drew a deep drill just outside the Pea- 
haulm, watered it, and sowed Scarlet Runners. 
These came up quickly and began to climb up 
amongst the Sweet Peas. When the weather 
was dry I gave them a good soaking of water. 
About the second week in August I began 
gathering fine Beans, and have continued up to 
October 17, when I gathered 6 lb. or 8 lb. of 
nice tender pods, ana this after having 6 dogs, 
of frost a week ago. From the faot of the 
Beans climbing amongst the Peas many of the 
fruit hung amongst the Pea-haulm, which pro¬ 
tected them from frost. The Sweet Peas grew 
10 feet high, and the Runner Beans overgrew 
them, running up amongst some fruit-trees hard 
by. By giving the Beams a good watering the 
Peas started again into growth, mid continued 
in bloom till the end of October. 

This combination is very beautiful where a 
white Pea is sown, as if it continues blooming 
the red flowers of the Beans contrast well with 
the white Sweet Peas. Some may think the 
Peas had robbed the ground so that nothing 
would grow at their feet, but this is not so. 
I worked the ground very deep, mixing garden 
refuse with it, at the beginning of tne year. 
Needing a long supply of Runner Beans, and 
not a glut at any time, I always sow early in 
May, and again about midsummer, finding this 
is the best way to have an unbroken supply. 

I think all will agree this makes a cheap and 
good garden screen, seeing the one lot of 
supports answers for the Peas and Beans. 
Those with small gardens would find this a 
useful way to grow them, and a pleasing one as 
weU. Many other things may be used together 
in this way, and it is astonishing what can be 
grown in a small space by deep culture. 

J. Crook. 


PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 

I have found so much pleasure in growing 
perennials from seed that I should like to 
reoommend this to other amateurs as an inter¬ 
esting and easy way of getting good flowers at a 
trifling cost. Good seed is never very expen¬ 
sive, especially when it germinates freely, and I 
think most of the ordinary perennials found in 
the herbaceous borders will seed freely, and the 
mass of seedlings will be found worth keeping. 
I have tried many varieties, and have been very 
successful with Gaillardias, Pyrethrums, Lych¬ 
nis, Delphiniums, Lupins, Anemones, Holly¬ 
hocks, and Carnations, and found them very 
easy to manage and very interesting to grow. 
They require no glass or frame treatment at any 
time, only a shady piece of border and ordinary 
care. I usually get one or two packets of seed 
from any grower I fancy, and early in June I 
select a small piece of shady ground, dig it up 
till the earth is fine and nicely worked, then I 
divide it into little plots of 2 feet square, scatter 
the seed thinly, cover it with fine earth, and 
wait till the tiny seedlings begin to show. This 
depends a good deal on the season. In a damp 
year like this has been the seed germinated in 
leis than a fortnight, but sometimes it has been 
a (month or more before showing. Very soon 
more room is wanted, as I find if 1 want flower¬ 
ing plants in a year the seedlings must never be 
allowed to remain too long in the seed-beds. 
But they are easily satisfied, and any bit of 
garden which is fi 
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8pinach or Peas, will do Quite well if Just dug 
up and worked fine ana smooth. H rather 
shady, so much the better for the hot days. 
Generally with perennials twelve or twenty 
plants are all I really require of one sort, though 
it is tempting to plant out more where the seed 
has oome up well. But little plants become big 
ones very soon, and a dozen of most big peren¬ 
nials mean grand clumps very soon. These seed¬ 
lings are very easily transplanted when young, 
and with ordinary care, firm planting, and 
watering in dry weather, till the plants are 
beginning to grow, I hardly lose a seedling at 
this stage. I plant them out about 9 inches 
apart, or even 1 foot if I have plenty of room, 
so that when the time comes to move them into 
their permanent quarters, they can be dug up 
without breaking the roots much. When the 
borders are tidied up in the autumn, and the 
ground dug and manured, there is room to put 
in the seedlingB, and the earlier I can manage 
this the better, as it is a great matter to have 
them well established before the winter comes. 
September and October are good months for this 
final move, and it is well to choose damp 
weather, for the plants resent the move more 
than when they are small. I plant carefully, 
pressing the earth firmly round the roots, and 
watering well to settle the earth properly. 
The rest must be left to Fate—and Fate is 
very kind to strong young plants. Many kinds 
disappear under ground for the winter, so it is 
well to mark each plant with a label or stick 
till the growth begins in the spring. Once they 
start into growth there is no more to be done, 
except to tie up all tall growing varieties and 
take care they are not overshadowed by stronger 
plants. Nearly all perennials will flower within 
a year, though the first season’s growth is not so 
luxuriant as that of the following years will be, 
but once established they increase very quickly, 
and in three years will be large clumps with 
many flower-spikes. Perennials are not very 
particular about soil, and a yearly mulch of 
manure or leaf-mould in autumn is all they 
require, even in a light, sandy Boil such as mine. 

1 think this short note will show that 
rearing perennials from seed is by no means a 
difficult task, therefore, I hope it may induce 
other flower lovers to try their hands at a moat 
interesting form of gardening, and may they find 
it as fascinating as I do. 

(Mrs ) E. Anderson. 

The Thirling «, Woole.r , Northumberland. 


DOUBLE BEGONIAS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

There cornea a time each autumn when ono 
reviews in one’s mind the gardens visited during 
the summer months, with a view to alterations 
or rearrangements amongst our own parterres 
and flowers. In very large gardens a general 
level of excellence in all departments is aimed 
at and, if attained, much to be commended; 
but the more I think and see, the more sure I 
am that the gardens with one or two specialities 
are those that live in one’s thoughts and have 
the greatest attraction. Never shall I forget 
the sight of the first Eremuri I had ever seen 
in a well-known garden in Cambridgeshire; nor 
the first pink Water Lilies in Sussex. In the 
late summer this year I had the pleasure of 
seeing the best collection and the best and most 
effectively arranged double Begonias growing in 
the open air that could be found in the North 
of England. Hundreds of these lovely plants, 
holding their flowers well up above the dark 
green foliage, were arranged in beds on the 
Grass. They were of all shades of scarlet, 
crimson, salmon, yellow, and pink, all harmon¬ 
ising together in one brilliant mass. The edg¬ 
ing of dark-blue Lobelia was the one contrast¬ 
ing colour, and the quiet oblong parterre was 
shaded in places by waving clumps of Pampas 
Grass, and surrounded by shrubs forming a 
suitable green setting to the gorgeous flowers. 
These Begonias are tne result of some years of 
careful hybridising and seed-saving from the 
best double sorts that could bo procured in 
England, and this splendid display has now 
been added to year by year by most careful 
selections from hundreds of seedlings planted 
in nursery beds in other parts of the garden. 
The first good quality looked for is a bold, 
upright habit, the flowers being thrown up well 
above the leaves, then colour, shape, and 
absence of coarseness in the blooms, are all 


taken into account. This garden is the entire 
creation of Mr. Arthur Soames, who fully 
carries out the idea of growing only certain 
flowers and growing those well. The Roses at 
Limber (his place near Brockleeby) are splendid, 
and though few in sorts are many in number, 
and most effective. Marie Van Houtte and Mme. 
Lambard are almost the only Teas, Fellenberg, 
Laurette Messimy, and Eugene Resal the only 
Chinas. No Hybrid Perpetuals are to be seen, 
and Crimson Rambler seemed to be the one and 
only climber to dispute the right of covering 
the pergola with Clematis and Vitis Coigneti®. 
The masses of Limber Clove Carnation are a 
great speciality of this garden. Mr. Soames 
discovered this Carnation in a cottage garden in 
North Lincolnshire, and he, knowing he has got 
a good thing in Carnations, grows no other. It 
is the one and only Carnation that never fails in 
Lincolnshire, and has everything to recommend 
it—a hardy, robust habit, beautiful strong grass, 
and a powerful scent in its claret-coloured 
flowers. No doubt there is still a great future 
before the well-grown, well-selected double 
Begonias for the open air gardens of autumn. 
The flowers are more brilliant in September 
than in June. Rain injures them comparatively 
little, and if frost keep off they are perfect 
plants for anyone who requires a blaze of colour 
m August, September, and October. Careful 
selection of seealings, after having spared neither 
trouble nor expense to obtain the very best 
parent plants, seems to be one of the secrets of 
suocess. Another is to have no shade from sun, 
but plenty of shelter from racking winds. The 

g arden at Limber has been made to appear 
ouble its size, and is also protected from every 
wind that blows by a carefully-planned ana 
planted arrangement of clipped Hornbeam 
hedges. It is almost impossible to believe that 
these hedges have only been planted about 
fourteen years, their well-clipped green walls 
having the appearance of age, and adding much 
to the attraction of this ganlen. 

Mrs. Portman Dai.ton. 


PROPAGATING VIOLETS. 

I notice, on page 407, a statement that the only 
way to get Violets to flower under glass in the 
winter is to take cuttings of the runners in 
October, insert in shallow boxes, and plant in 
good soil in March. Now, while admitting that 
the advice given is good, I must differ from the 
writer in doubting this method to be the “ only 

S ood way ” of producing Violet plants that will 
ower under glass through the winter, for I have 
seen another system practised for years with 
most excellent results in an establishment where 
thousands of Violets are grown annually, great 
numbers of which are removed under glass for 
winter bloom. In severe weather, like that 
experienced in the early months of 189.7, flower 
production is, naturally, checked; but in open 
winters the plants in frames and pits bloom 
almost continuously, and between five thousand 
and ten thousand bunches are annually 
marketed. In March the frame plants are 
given a top-dressing of light, rioh soil, into 
which the runners, the strongest of which alone 
are allowed to remain, soon throw out roots. 
At the end of April these are planted out in the 
open, in soil that has been well worked and 
enriched during the winter, in rows 12 inches 
apart, the individual plants being distant 
10 inches from one another. In June a muloh 
of well-rotted manure is given to the plants, and 
weak liquid-manure applied during the summer 
and autumn, all runners being removed as soon 
as formed. If the ground is ary at the time of 
planting, a copious soaking is given before set¬ 
ting out the rooted runners, and in dry weather 
the plants are well watered. Treated in this 
manner, fine clumps, liberally studded with 
flower-buds, are formed by the end of Septem¬ 
ber, when they are ready for removal to the 
pits. 

I had an opportunity some few weeks ago of 
inspecting the Violets at the establishment 
above referred to, and have rarely seen a finer 
collection of plants. The space allotted to them 
was a gentle slope facing the north-west, the 
best exposure for Violets in the south, and the 
thousands of plants exhibited the most vigorous 
health, the foliage being of s deep green, 
showing no trace of red spider, while the clumps, 
whose outer leaves were nearly touching, were 
well set with flower-buds. When lifted they 
u n y i r d i Trc m 
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are placed in pita in a rich, porous compost, at 
a distance of about 8 inches from the glass. The 
lights are not put on for at least three weeks after 

S lanting, and, if heavy rains are experienced 
uring that period, the plants take hold of the 
fresh soil almost immediately. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the weather be dry, copious waterings are 
given. Air is freely admitted except during 
severe frosts ; a close atmosphere in the pits 
encouraging mildew, and being the most fre¬ 
quent cause of failure in Violets growing under 
glass. For open-air culture annual propagation 
is every whit as necessary as for frame Violets, 
and in mild winters in the south-west the plants 
will bloom almost continuously. In a sheltered 
garden in that favoured district I have had 
Marie Louise Violets in flower for ten months 
out of the twelve in the open ground. 

South Devon. S. W. F. 


DORONICUMS (LEOPARD S BANE). 

It matters little whether these things are 
employed in the border, the rock garden, for 
massing in beds, or for 
cutting, they invariably 
excite admiration. It is 
indeed a significant fact 
concerning them that they 
are popular with a very 
large number of people 
who are not greatly in 
favour of hardy plants as 
a class, but who feel com - 
polled to grow these sub 
jects because of their 
showiness and because of 
the great yield of blossoms 
they give. It may be said 
of them that they are 
among the most useful of 
the hardy border flowers 
of spring, quickly appear 
ing after the winter frost 
has cleared off, and with 
rapid growth soon appear¬ 
ing in full bloom. Not 
costly, difficult to manage, 
or retain when once plan¬ 
ted in the garden, are other 
points favouring their more 
general use. A bed of 
Doronicums in flower in 
early spring is one of tho 
most prized things in any 
garden, the blossoming 
coming so soon after the 
winter. Another item 
favouring the more freo 
use of these plants in this 
way is that with flowering 
over they may be lifted 
and transferred to the 
reserve ground without 
loss, and with very little 
inconvenience. It is not 
every subject that will so 
patiently endure so much 
immediately after the 
strain of flowering, for 
rather than suffering by 
the change, Doronicums, 
where good treatment fol¬ 
lows, are rather benefited. 

There are not many Doronirum pnrdalianches. 
kinds that need be grown, 
even where it is intended 
or desired to embrace tho 
longest flowering of which these are capable. 

The best kinds in order of merit, as they appear 
to me, are : 

D. plantaoinkum kxcelsfm, which in spring 
quickly attains to 2£ feet or even 3 feet nigh, 
producing handsome flower - heads, about 
4 inches across, in plenty for quite a long 
time. The plant is quite self-supporting, and 
in this way its beauty, no matter how employed 
in the garden, is much enhanced. The plant is 
also known as Harpur Crewe. There need be 
no difficulty in picking this kind out from all 
else, even when not flowering, the leaves being 
larger and of a more woolly nature than in any 
other. It Bhould be noted that this kind does 
not reach its fullest height when it is trans¬ 
planted twice in the season, as is the case when 
employed for spring gardening, but a little 
loss in stature does not always imply sacrifice 
of flowers, as those/latter-HeeTn ' T 
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freely as ever. This plant is especially valuable 
among shrubs and the like, where its large 
golden heads of flowers make a groat show. 
Next in order of merit is 

D. caucasicum, which flowers earlier. In 
this respect it is usually before the large- 
flow’ered kinds of this group. Dwarfer and 
generally more compact than the first, it yields 
a great abundanoe of its golden flowers, at 
about 18 inches high. I). austriacum and 
D. a. majus are nearly allied to the above form, 
the flowers being of much the same size in the 
first named, while the latter is a larger type, as 
implied by its varietal name. The former is 
the earlier flowering, and frequently as early 
as February its flower-buds are apparent. These, 
though not differing W’idely from the Caucasian 
plant, are still worth growing for the sake of 
succession and of lengthening the season as 
much as possible. Then comes 

D. pardalianches, which is among the bolder 
and showy kinds, with large, handsome flower- 
heads. This is a capital plant for the more 
open spots in the shrubbery and such-like. In 


mply sacri 


From a photograph bv Miss S. D. Pilkington, 
Thurso, N.B. 


habit it is quite distinct from the rest, and in 
its flowering it is less profuse than the kind to 
which first place is given. 

Other kinds that deserve mention are D. 
plantagineum (type), which is less frequently 
seen than some, and tho pretty alpine kind, 
D. columna, which, however, is hardly suited 
for cultivation in the border beside those already 
named. All the kinds may be freely increased 
by division. This is best done as soon as the 
early spring flowering is over, as then good 
tufts are formed for the next season’s flowering. 
Amateurs and others who desire early-flowering 
plants in the greenhouse should not fail to pot 
up a few clumps of some of these, for even in a 
cold greenhouse it is surprising how much these 
are forwarded and how valued is this early 
bloom. In the garden any good soil will grow 
the plants quite well, though they are best 
grown with a fair amount of moirturo: and 


with this forthcoming the plants bloom more or 
less profusely throughout spring and summer. 

E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Box edging (O. B. M.J.— If you have old 
Box edging to lift and replant, when you have 
lifted a portion, pull it partially to pieces, then 
very hard cut back the roots, leaving only the 
top younger roots. Also hard trim the tops, so 
that when replanted these are not al>ove 

3 inches out of the ground. The plants thus 
trimmed should be sot quite close together, yet 
not thickly, as a continuous even edge has to be 
formed, and not an irregular one. The usual 
time for trimming Box edging, when it is estab¬ 
lished, is after it has made its summer growth 
—that is, at tho end of June or early in 
July. Then new growth is made before the 
winter sets in, and the edging is green and 
pleasing. 

Seaweed for Carnations.—I will be much 
obliged if I could be informed whether Seaweed ib good 
for Carnations. The Seaweed was brought up from the 
shore ten months ago and stacked. As I am going to 
make a new Carnation-bed, I would (if right to do so) dig 
it in where the Carnations are to be planted. I cannot 
find Seaweed referred to in any old numbers os l>eing 
valuable for any plants in particular.— L. R. 

[We have no experience of Seaweed for tl.e 
flower garden, and should hesitate to employ it 
for Cat nations—the plants above all others that 
prefer sweet, wholesome, loamy soil, as free as 
possible from the poisoning influences of manure 
of any kind. If it were two years old at least, 
and had been twice or thrice turned, it may be 
used for a general crop, though more particu¬ 
larly in the vegetable garden or the farm. If 
you have good, fresh garden soil at your 
command, Carnations ask for nothing more, 
particularly if the soil is fresh to the plants. 
Fresh soil, deeply dug, to which, if heavy, old 
mortar and leaf-soil may be added, makes an 
ideal mixture for these plants.] 

Bulrushes.— Could you give me any information 
about growing Bulrushes? I have a stream on high 
ground that is sheltered, near which 1 wish to grow them. 
The soil is clay and light. Also from whom could I 
procure the roots?— Erin. 

[The only cultivation these require is that of 
planting in any moist or wet ground, the soil 
and conditions of which are generally suitable 
whether heavy or light. The plant is more at 
home in heavy or clay soil as a rule. Plant at 
the side of your stream against the bank, as it 
wore, making the plants quite firm. It is now 
a good time to engage in the work, and the 
plants should not be nearer than 6 inches 
asunder, as they quickly increase, and by over¬ 
crowding will flower less certain. If the soil 
below is gravel, or very bad in general, you may 
with advantage remove some and replace it w ith 
that from the garden. Usually, however, the 
wot mud soil of a stream side is exactly suited 
to these plants. Any dealer in hardy plants 
could supply them.] 

Manuring herbaceous border.— I)o you con¬ 
sider it necessary for a herbaceous border to do well to 
have it forked and manured every autumn ? I am very 
interested in herbaceous plants, and I never quite know¬ 
how to treat my borders every autumn — Corkorhih. 

[To answer your query satisfactorily a fuller 
knowledge, both of the soil of the border, the 
occupants, the distance given to each, and how r 
long the border has been planted, is necessary. 
On some soils the plants would be quite Bafe for 
three years without mulching, w’hile others may 
require it each year. An instance of the latter 
may be found in the very sandy soils ; these are 
rarely over-manured, while the deep loamy soils 
and those more nearly allied to clay may carry 
on for two or three seasons. Much depends, 
too, on how the border was prepared originally. 
Your best guide is the present or past condi¬ 
tion of the plants. If these are showing signs of 
deterioration, dividing and replanting may be 
required ; if not, a good mulch of short manure 
will assuredly do no harm. If jou will give us 
more particulars we will further help you.] 

Tree and herbaceous Peeonies.— What is the 
difference between the Tree and herbaceous Pseonies? 
Are they both suitable for a small garden ?—X. Y. Z. 

[The Tree-Pteony (P. arborea) is in reality a 
deciduous shrub, producing stems, leaves, and 
buds—the last both terminal arvl axillary— 
which contain the germ of the ensuing year's 
growth. A plant of Paxmia arborea of, say, 

4 feet across and high may be anything from 20 
to 40 years old. The modern kinds are very 
beautiful and rfft^?rj <vrpfnsive. Should you 
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plant these kinds select a western border, as 
not infrequently the young foliage is touched 
with frost, though the plant is as hardy as any¬ 
thing wo know. The herbaceous Pasony is 
chiefly derived from P. albiflora, and is strictly 
herbaceous— t.e ., the stems are of annual 
growth, and, dying down each year, form 
underground buds or shoots that do the same 
the next year. Both kinds may be grown even 
in a small garden.] 

Pampas Grass.— Can you say how to treat this so 
&b to get the same effect as in that shown in the shops— 
blanched and feathery ?—I. D. O. 

[The plumes of the beautiful Pampas Grass 
seen in the shops in late autumn ana at other 
times are all imported ones, and their superior 
condition both as regards the feathery character 
and the whiteness is the result of a quicker 
growth and fuller maturity under a warmer sun 
than we experience in the British Isles. This 
quicker growth tends materially to lengthen the 
plumes before they are ready for expanding, as 
it were, and being far removed from smoke and 
dust do not become stained. At the same time, 
the greater heat may be said to give rise to sun 
bleaching, lienee the enhanced white tone, and 
the quicker growth is responsible for the elonga¬ 
tion that, increasing the length of the smaller 
parts, promotes the feathery grace and beauty 
so much admired. Flowering in this country 
late in the year, they are exposed to the damp 
and mist - laden atmosphere, so frequently 
blackened by fog and smoke; hence their 
begrimed look by comparison. ] 

Making a tennis lawn (W. H. C.).— 
Whether or not you can make a satisfactory 
tennis-lawn with the turf you have must depend 
on its character. If it be thin, irregular, have 
little root-hold, and very hard, so that it cannot 
be lifted and rolled as turf should be when re¬ 
moved, then it is very doubtful whether such 
turf will ever make a good lawn. But in any 
case, your first course must be to well break up 
the existing hard, bare soil fully 12 inches deep, 
thoroughly breaking or smashing it up quite 
fine ; then get the old Mushroom-bed manure 
and spread a fair coat of it over the ground 
quite evenly, and fork it in to mix it with the 
soil. In doing that leave the ground as level as 
possible. Next you must have it well trodden 
over, keeping the feet dose together, then 
going over it with a coarse iron rake and well 
levelling it to make a perfectly fine, smooth, 
even surface. That is absolutely needful, 
whether you then put down turf on the ground, 
which is, of course, best if the turf be firm, 
short, and good, or whether you sow fine lawn 
Grass seed, which should be (lone early in April. 
If your existing turf be bad, then you had 
better sow seed in the spring. Tell some good 
seedsman the nature of your soil and the exact 
area to be sown, and he will send you the proper 
seed. Sow very carefully and evenly, well rake 
it in, then roll it well, and protect from birds. 
In two months, after being twice cut, you 
should have a capital sward, and in a couple of 
months later a good lawn. 

Alstroemerias failing.— Kindly tell me the reason 
why these plants do not succeed with me ? Both A. alba 
and A. psittacina come up and look flourishing every year, 
but when the warm weather comes they suddenly die off. 
They are planted in southern exposure, subsoil clay, and 
9 inches deep.—J. N. 8. 

[The failure is, no doubt, due to the clay sub¬ 
soil. You had better try at once to remedy this 
by lifting and making a bed of prepared soil. 
Remove the clay to about 2 feet deep, then place 
in 6 inehes, or rather less, of brickbats, clinkers, 
or broken pots, to form drainage, cover this with 
turf sods from a pasture, and fill the remainder 
with a mixture ofloam, leaf-mould, and manure. 
At 9 inches or 12 inches deep put in a layer of 
cow-manure or old Mushroom-manure. Plenty 
of grit or old mortar is very helpful to these 
things, which require cot only a warm position, 
But a warm and freely-drained soil. If the 
tubers are covered 0 inches deep, this will be 
ample in your case. The better way of plant¬ 
ing such things is to prepare the bed at this 
depth, and then place the tubers on this bed, 
pnor to covering up. In this way the tubers 
cm be so placed that no damage ensues when 
c >vering in. A good covering of sand over the 
tubers will Also be of assistance. It appears 
from your note that the tubers are too near the 
clay subsoil, and if by “alba” you refer to 
A. pelegrina alba, we may remark this is not the 
most vigorous for outdoor gardening unless the 
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conditions are generally favourable. A. aurea 
and A. aurantiaca are both excellent, but the 
two are not required in one small collection. In 
lifting the roots some care will be necessary, for 
the fleshy fingers are very brittle and snap off 
very quickly.] 

Hardy perennials (X. Y. Z.).— The 
following will most likely suit you, and for 
your convenience we give a list in three sections, 
which will be as many as the width of your bed 
will allow. No. 1, Plants not more than 1 foot 
high : Aquilegia etcrulea, A. alpina, Arnebia 
echioides, Thrift in variety, Primulas in variety, 
Adonis vernalis, Gentiana acaulis, Phloxes 
(dwarf), Achillea umbellata, Iris nudicaulis, 
Papaver nudicaule vars , Hepaticas and Christ¬ 
mas Roses, if you have shade, Iberis in variety, 
Geranium Endressi, Geum montanum, Erigeron 
aurantiacum, Mule Pinks, Pink Mrs. Sinkins, 
P. Her Majesty, Campanulas (dwarf) in variety, 
Auriculas (border kinds), Aubrietias in variety, 
Anemone fulgens, A. pulsatilla, CEnothera mac- 
rocarpa, Tiarella cordifolia. No. 2, Plants not 
exceeding 2A feet high : Daffodils in var., 
Anthericum Liliastrum and majus, Achillea 
mongolica, Liliums, Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
Aster. Amellus, A. acris, Erigeron speciosus, 
Campanula Hostii alba, C. persicifolia in variety 
(blue and white), C. grandis and alba, C. glome- 
rata dahurica, C. carpatica, C. c. alba, Carna¬ 
tions in variety, Pyrethrums and Iris germanica 
in variety (say, half-a-dozen sorts of each in 
your case), Coreopsis lanceolata, C. grandiflora, 
Helenium pumilum, Spanish Irises, Heuchera 
sanguinea. No. 3, Plants of 3 feet and up¬ 
wards : Lilium candidum, L. speciosum vars., L. 
tigrinum vars., Hyacinthus candicans, Rud¬ 
beckia purpurea, Michaelmas Daisies (six vars.), 
Delphiniums, Helenium autumnale, herbaceous 
Piuonies, Day Lilies, Aquilegia aurea, Sun¬ 
flowers, Kniphofia aloides, Lupines, herbaceous 
Phloxes, etc., etc. If planted singly, 15 inches 
asunder for No. 1, 2 feet or rather more for 
No. 2, and 2£ feet or 3 feet for the tallest set. 
When planting in groups these distances require 
to be increased. 

Planting 1 Clematises.—I want to make a bed of 
Clematis. Would you kindly give me some advice on 
making it < My soil is rather light, but not sandy. Do 
you recommend planting now or in the spring T Would 
vou suggest the names of the best sorts ? I should like 
to have the early-flowering sorts (lanuginosa, patens, and 
Florida) as well as the Jackmani and Viticella section. I 
have got a Clematis montana. Ought I to cut it down or 
prune at all ?-W. M. A. L. 

[In the first place dig the bed as deeply as the 
soil will permit, adding a liberal dressing of 
well-decayed manure, which, however, should 
be dug in about 9 inches or a foot deep. If you 
have it, some old mortar and leaf-soil would also 
be helpful, and the bed should be well done 
because of the inability of doing much, save mul¬ 
ching, after the bed is planted. We would 
certainly plant at once, as there will be less risk 
of breaking young shoots or knocking off plump 
eyes. Obtain good established plants in pots. 
The following are all excellent sorts: Florida 
section,—Duchess of Edinburgh, double white ; 
Countess of Lovelace, lilac-blue, double ; Belle 
of Woking, silver-grey, double. Lanuginosa 
section.—Henrvi, white; nivea, white; Gem, 
large blue ; Lady Caroline Neville, blush-white, 
mauve bars. Patens section.—Lady Londes- 
borough, bluish-mauve ; Miss Bateman, white, a 
grand flower ; Mrs. George Jackman, satiny- 
white and cream. Jackmani < ection.—Jackmani 
alba, J. superba, Gipsy Queen, and rubella. 
Viticella section.—V. rubra grandiflora and 
Lady Bovill, greyish-blue. All the above are 
perfectly hardy. If your Clematis montana is 
in good health and flowering well let it alone. 
This species is not benefited by pruning each 
year, and is best when allowed to grow freely 
and unchecked. To prune it now would be to 
sacrifice the flowering of next spring. Occasion¬ 
ally, when the plant has become too rampant 
ana outlived its allotted space, it may be desir¬ 
able to modify it somewhat. This, in intelligent 
hands, may be done without much loss, 
however.] 

Planting a bed of Clematis {E. B.). 
—You should see that the soil is of good depth 
—at least 2 feet of fairly rich sandy lo im ; or 
if heavy or of a clayey nature, some leaf-s lil and 
old mortar rubbish and manure should be added 
to keep it open. A bed not more than 7 feet 
across doei not permit of much scope for any 
I arrangement of kinds, but the following is a 


good and effective way on a rather larger scale; 
A rod or bar of iron, with a four-pronged fork 
and a cap or ring at the top, should be placed 
first in the centre of the bed, and be of a height 
of 7 feet out of ground. From the top nng 
wires should festoon to a ring at the outer circle 
of bed, about 18 inches above ground Beven 
of these festoon wires, each carrying a plant 
trained to it. Then, at 3 feet from the ground, 
and alternating with these festoons, other and 
minor festoons may appear, fastened in the 
same way, and by planting all on the outside, 
training the plants upwards, and allowing a 
rather free growth, a good display of blossom 
should result. Another way of planting would 
be to fix some Fir poles—the Larch poles of 
your district would ao well—and plant against 
these, or, again, some old root stumps of trees, 
and allow the Clematis to ramble freely over 
all. Some of the best are the varieties of Jack¬ 
mani and viticella, of the former Snow White 
and Jackmani superba and rubella, and of the 
latter v. rubra and v. purpurea. To these may 
be added Lord Londesborough, Miss Bateman, 
John G. Veitch, and Fair Rosamond, of the 
Patens or early-flowering group. This selection 
would provide flowers from May to end of 
September. About eighteen plants would be 
sufficient if of good size, or if desirous of making 
a quicker display, two plants of each kind may 
be planted in the position in place of one. We 
see no objection to spring and summer kinds in 
the one bed, and there is the additional charm 
of seed vessels from the early kinds when the 
later ones are in bloom. 

Iris stylosa not flowering.—A plant of Iris 
stylosa planted first in S.E. angle of nouse wall grew well 
and increased in size, but did not flower. I took it up 
after three years, divided and replanted it at foot of 
clipped Yew-tree, aspect S. and very sheltered, soil dry 
and sandy. It has been there three years, has grown into 
a great clump and Beetns in perfect health, but has never 
put up a flowering stem.— Madoc, Salop. 

[We presume the climatic conditions are 
opposed to the flowering of the plant, and that 
the flower sheath9 perish in the embryo stage, so 
to speak, through frost and cold. This view is 
in some degree supported by the fact that good 
growth ensues, and with no flowering to in any 
way exhaust the vigour of the rhizomes this may 
continue. You should carefully lift a large 
plant and transfer it to box, or pot, or frame, 
tor the winte r, and in this way try and induce 
the flower-spikes to come away. As a rule, in 
those places too cold for the plant to flower in 
winter, a good crop of spikes is produced in 
spring. You could also place a protection of 
some kind about the best clumps as they stand— 
a mat or screen, for example—on the cold side. 
How does the plant pass the winter, and is the 
growth much killed or browned by the severity 
of the weather ? The only other cause that pro¬ 
motes this uncertainty of flowering 1 in this plant 
is too much soil and too much root-room. Many 
of the finest clumps we have seen are those 
tightly wedged against a south wall, the roots 
and rhizomes pressing thereto. When the roots 
are thus placed there is a sort of uniform as well 
as retentive warmth existing that is of consider¬ 
able benefit to this Algerian Iris. The first 
position should have* suited the plant well, and 
in all probability you waited hardly long 
enough, as the plant requires a little time to 
become well established. Do not break the 
plants up again, and, early in April, replant 
some tightly against the hottest wall you have, 
taking care to keep the rhizomes quite near the 
surface.] 

Growing the IS verlasting Pea.—I should fe«l 
much obliged if you would give me some information con¬ 
cerning the cultivation of the Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus). 
I have tried sowing the seed, but the seedlings make very 
slow progress. The plants have been in the ground three 
years, and show no tendency to run or bloom. Can it be 
increased by division of the tuber?—O'. C. 

[There should be no difficulty in raising this 

? lant from seeds if gone about in the right way. 

'hough quite hardy, the seeds will not—and do 
not—germinate freely when sown in the open 
ground, and here, not infrequently, mice get the 
bulk of them. It is best, therefore, to sow in 
boxes or pots in warmth in the greenhouse, and 
take the precaution also of having quite fresh 
seeds. Such as these will germinate quite freely 
in spring, when it will pav to pot them off and 
grow in a frame for a short time. Then, by 
planting out in good, rich Boil, the plants would 
go away at once and make flowering plants a 
year later. You may, however, certainly divide 
old stools, but the operation will need some little 
Original frem 
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care. It will help you, however, if you first 
wash away all soil from the roots and take a 
handfork, and, after inserting a prong into the 
mass at a likely spot below the growth summit, 
give a good outward wrench, ana so divide the 
clump. In this way the plant is often rent 
asunder without much loss or sacrifice. The 
peculiar character of the root-stock and its com¬ 
position are such a9 to require more than ordi¬ 
nary care, and the leather-like toughness of the 
gram of the roots renders them Boraewhat 
obstinate as compared with other plants. 
Cuttings may be rooted in spring, but this is 
rather work for the specialist in hardy plants. 
Taken all in all, however, we consider seeds the 
simpler way, and, if treated as above, the more 
successful also. The seedlings that have been 
three years in the ground should be lifted and 

S otted, if not too large, as in that time capital 
owering plants should have resulted. What 
soil are these planted in that no progress is made 
all this time ?] 


Lifting and storing Dahlia tubers. 

—Frost in most places has blackened the foliage 
of Dahlias ere this, and there is no good in 
leaving the roots any longer in the ground, and 
as the ground is fairly dry the time for lifting 
iB most favourable. The soil will crumble from 
the tubers, and they may thus be stored in a 
clean state. A great number are spoilt every 

f ear by leaving them in the grounu too long, 
t is not a plant that one may make experiments 
with or leave to frost with impunity. When 
lifted we.know they are safe. Dahlias are 
among the easiest of plants to keep through the 
winter, and yet they are readily spoiled. They 
should not be kept too dry. In a hot structure 
the tubers will begin to grow again too soon, 
and if over dry they will wither. A cellar is an 
excellent place to store them. Cover the tubers 
with earth ; this just keeps them moist enough, 
and is also a protection from frost. Failing an 
underground room, use the earth covering in 
a stable or outhouse, and over thiB put some 
straw. Here they will be snug until they are 
wanted to start into growth again.—H. S. 

Ijilium longiflorum Takesima.— 

Occasionally among the vast numbers of Lilium 
longiflorum sent here from Japan during the 
winter months a distinct form crops up which 
may be readily distinguished from any other 
variety of L. longiflorum by the exterior of the 
unopened buds being suffused with purple, while 
the stem is also of a blackish-purple hue, and the 
leaves are longer and narrower than those of the 
type. Its prominent characteristics are far 
more pronounced when in the bud Btate than 
they are after the flowers are expanded, for in 
this latter stage the purplish tinge of the ex¬ 
terior to a great extent disappears. There is no 
difference in the bulb, hence it cannot be 
selected till the flower-stem has pushed up. 
Though by no means superior from a floral point 
of view to the other forms, it is nevertheless in¬ 
teresting as an example of the variability to be 
found in Lilium longiflorum. Thus we have 
from Japan this particular kind, two varie¬ 
gated forms, a couple at least quite distinct 
from a floral point of view, and from Holland 
comes the typical L. longiflorum, inferior in 
flower to all the others, while in addition we 
have the geographical form of L. longiflorum, 
sent here from Bermuda under the name of 
L. Harrisi. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A tenant's right to remove fruit-trees.— 

* oy twettty-flv® yean a friend has occupied a house as a 
milk-house. He also occupies a field on a distinct tenancy 
at the yearly rental of £3 10a. Twenty-five years ago he 
made a part of this field into a garden and planted fruit- 
trees in it, from which he has made a part of his living 
He is now leaving the house, and is also giving un 
possession of the field, including the garden. Can he 
remove the trees he has planted or claim compensation 
therefor ?— Exqitrkr. 

[Your friend cannot remove the trees he has planted 
neither can he claim compensation. The Market Gar¬ 
deners Compensation Act does not apply.—K. 0. T.J 

Termination of lease for term of years— 
compensation.— A took a piece of dirty land of B on 
a lease for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. B has 
now sold the land to C without giving notice of the sale, 
and C now receives the rent. The twenty-one years have 
now expired, but notice to quit has not been given. When 
A leased the land, B offered to sell it to bun for £50 an 
acre, but he has now sold it for £175 an acre, the land 
having become valuable for market garden purposes 
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Can A claim compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
and of whom must he claim—B or C?— Anxious Oxb. 

[It was not incumbent on B to give A any 
notice of the intended sale. No notice to quit 
is necessary from either party, as the tenancy 
terminates without notice on the expiration of 
the term of twenty-one years. A may claim 
compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
and his claim must be against C, who now 
receives the rent. The claim may be made 
either under the lease (if it Beeures compensa¬ 
tion for any specific improvement) or under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. But A is only 
entitled to compensation for the improvements 
comprised in the Third Part of the Schedule to 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, unless other¬ 
wise provided for in the lease. For instance, 
he can claim nothing for cleaning dirty land. 
If you write again, kindly write on one side of 
the paper only.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit market garden holding.—I 
am a farmer ana market gardener, renting Beven acres of 
land, and growing flowers and vegetables and a little hay 
for sale. I have held the place on a yearly tenancy for 
twelve years, subject to six months' notice to quit, to be 

S ven in March. My landlord is dead, and the place has 
en sold subject to tenant rights. The purchaser—a 
jobbing builder— now wishes me to leave at Christmas, and 
I am to have little or no compensation. I have a written 
agreement which I have lost or mislaid. How shall I stand 
as regards the agreement ? I entered upon the tenancy in 
December. Failing production of the agreement, to what 
notice am I entitled? If I receive notice in March to quit 
in September, to what compensation am I entitled?— 
Equity. 

[It is of no great consequence that the agree¬ 
ment is lost; its provisions are still binding upon 
both you and the purchaser, and if necessary 
you can obtain from the court an order for 
inspection of the copy in your landlord’s hands. 
You say yours is a yearly tenancy, and that 
you entered in December, but are required to 
quit in September, pursuant to a notice given in 
the preceding March. It is perfectly clear that, 
agreement or no agreement, the purchaser can¬ 
not compel you to quit at Christmas, and so you 
may exact your own terms as the condition of 
quitting at that date. If you come to no 
arrangement of thiB kind, and notice is given in 
March to quit in September, you will have to 
leave in September, when you may claim com¬ 
pensation under the Market Gardeners’ Com¬ 
pensation Act of 1895, or under your agreement 
of tenancy, or under both. Without knowing 
more of the terms and provisions of the agree¬ 
ment under which you hold, and as to the 
nature of the improvements for which you 
propose to claim, I cannot say to what com¬ 
pensation you are entitled, nor yet how your 
claim should be made. I should advise you to 
ask your landlord to give you a copy of the 
agreement.—K. C. T.] 


BBSS. 

Feeding Bees in straw hive ( Heath - 
Held ).—It is late for feeding stocks for winter, 
and unless the weather continues unusually mild 
the Bees will not take artificial food. If, how¬ 
ever, there is a circular opening at the top of 
vour straw hive you might try the Bees with a 
bottle of warm syrup. A wide-mouthed pickle 
bottle makes a very good feeder, if, when filled 
with syrup, it be tied over with cheese-cloth or 
muslin, and then inverted over the hole. The 
syrup can be made by adding half a pint of 
water to each pound of white cane sugar, and 
boiling for a few minutes. You cannot well feed 
your Bees at the bottom of the hive as the ends 
of the combs are, usually, very close to the 
floor-board, unless you adopt the old-fashioned 
plan of putting the syrup into little troughs 
made out of Elder-rods, inserting them through 
the entrance hole. But syrup supplied in this 
way would soon become cold, and the Bees 
would refuse to take it. If there is no hole at 
the top of the hive you could easily cut out a 
circular piece of straw-work if you used a sharp 
dinner-knife for the purpose ; the Bees would 
be but very little disturbed by this operation. 
You were not well advised as to outside feed¬ 
ing, as the usual result of this is that all the 
Bees in the neighbourhood are attracted, and 
much robbing and fighting ensue. If, as you 
say, your Bees worked well, maybe they do not 
need feeding, and their stores will last them till 
spring ; but if there is any doubt on this point 
the very best food at this season is candy-cake. 
How to make candy-cake has lately been ex¬ 
plained in Gardening Illustrated. —S. 8. G. 


OORRHSPONDHNOB. 

'’Questions.—Quarto and answers or* inserted Si 
SABOune free of charge if correspondent* follow them 
rule*: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one tide of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of GAaosinxe, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gordon, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBUSHBa. The name and address of the tender art 
required in addition to any designation k* may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDunxe has to be 
tent to press some time in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHBS 

Chrysanthemum Harvest Horned .).—When 
this was introduced a few years since it was hailed with 
delight by those interested in possessing a range of colour 
in the early-flowering varieties. Its reddish • crimson 
colour, although tipped golden-yellow, makes it a distinct 
flower in the early section. Unfortunately it is rather 
spare in its growth. 

Malden-halr Fern (Maiden-hair).— We know of 
no method to so dry this Fern that it is likely to be of 
any service in decoration in the future. The fronds may 
be pressed :n the usual way, but then, of course, they 
would be as flat as a pancake when quite dry, and to 
attempt to alter this would only end disastrously. More¬ 
over, in the drying the beauty in the living frond is quite 
lost. 

Stocks for farcins (H. you have good 

plants established in 5-inch pots, these may be placed in 
a temperature of 45 degs. at once, and steadily grown in 
this heat till flowering time. Seeds of these intended for 
forcing should be sown in early spring and grown on in 
pots from the start, as the plants are impatient of being 
disturbed frequently at the root. By sowing seeds in 
May and again in June, a good supply could be obtained, 
taking the stronger for the first early lot, and so on from 
each batch of the seedlings. 

Plants for small town garden (Salisbury).— 
Such things as the Mossy Saxifrages in variety, the 
Aubrietias, Hepaticas, Christmas and Lenten Roses, 
several dwarf Campanulas. Primula japonica, P. rosea, P. 
Sieboldi in variety, P. Cashmeriana, Trillium grand!- 
florum, Flag Irises, Lilium davuricum, L. Martagon, L. 
speciosum, L. tigrinum, L. canadensc, Spirsea filipendula 
pi, S. Aruncus, S. venusta, Tufted Pansies, Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas, Pinks, Thrift, etc., are among things likely to 
suit you. Many plants prefer such a spot, and are ill at 
ease when in the opposite position. You should certainly 
try some of the above. 

Pruning Sweet Brier-hedge (G. H.).- Rose- 
hedges that are well established benefit considerably by 
being cut back now and then. In your case, the Sweet 
Brier, having become top-heavy, may certainly be reduced 
to 3 feet in height, and, where possible, we should advise 
you to cut down a growth here and there level with the 
ground, provided you do not produce & conspicuous gap. 
This tends to strengthen the lower part of the hedge, and, 
of course, adds considerably to its beauty. The best time 
to do the work would be early in February, unless there 
happens to be sharp frost. If this be so, then seize the 
first opportunity after this. 

Tree-Pssonies (A. J. Hutchinson).— The following 
are all good kinds: Princess of Wales, pure white, single; 
Amcena, white; Apollo, white, shaded yellow; Beatrice 
Kelway, white, gold anthers; Mrs. Wm. Kelway, purest 
satiny white, grand flower; Bijou de Chusan, pure white, 
semi-double; Chas. Rogier, double white. If grown in 

S ots, liberal root room should be given, with ample 
rainage and rich soil. A quite cool greenhouse is the 
best, so that the plants be not unduly hurried into bloom 
If grown in the open garden a sheltered bed of rich loam 
should be given. A north-westerly aspect in the open is 
good, because of the more uniform temperature prevail¬ 
ing. 

Chrysanthemums — when to Insert the 
cuttings (S. E. Craven).—Take cuttings at any time 
in November or December, or within a week or two after 
the plants are cut down. As soon as the flowering is over, 
cut back the main stem to within a few inches of its base, 
afterwards standing the pots on the greenhouse bench, or, 
better still, on some of the shelves near the glass. Keep 
the soil fairly moist, and in a short time the small shoots 
at the base will begin to grow. When these young shoots 
are some 3 inches to 4 inches in length they should be 
detached with a sharp knife, the lower bases trimmed off, 
and the cuttings inserted at once, using some light gritty 
compost for the purpose. The cutting should be cut 
straight through just below a joint. 

Improving clay soil (J. C. //.).— If you can add 
to your clay soil seme few* inches thickness of street- 
sweepings and manure, it should do great good. Then 
you could plant on it Gooseberry and Black Currant 
bushes and Raspberries, also putting Strawberry plants on 
the surface for some three years at least. We do not 
know of any way by which you could render the ground 
more profitable. Or you could plant on it in the spring 
Up-to-Date Potatoes, and when those were off in the 
autumn following with Cabbages, Coleworts, and Winter 
Greens. You n ay, if you care to do so, even plant the 
ground with good Blackberries, training them to poles 
like Raspberries, or, if preferred, with strong-growing 
garden Roses. 

Hybrid Sweet Briers from seed ( George 
•Aetna).—The best time to sow the seed is early in January. 
Select a frame or plot of ground, or some boxes would do, 
where birds and mice can be kept away. Provide gooa 
drainage and well dig the soil. About 3 inches of the top 
soil should have pUnty of Band mixed with it, and the 
whole levelled ; then sow the seed in drills. Do not place 
the seed too deep, not more than half-an-inch. Press the 
soil firmly after sowing, and then water well. Cover the 
frame or box with glass, or, if in the border outdoors, a 
covering of small mesh galvanised wire-netting would do, 
placing boards on edge around the bed. In the meantime, 
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gather the seeds and insert the pods in some pots of soil v 
completely burying them. Allow them to remain thus 
until ready for sowing, the husks may be then readily 
removed. Mix a little dry sand with the seeds and rub them 
together, so that they become well separated from each 
other. The young seedlings will appear in April and May 
and onwards. Give plenty of air when you see them peer¬ 
ing just above the soil. The one great thing to guard 
against after this is damp, the tiny little plants being much 
given to damp off, hence the need of care. 

Climbing 1 plants for wall of conservatory 
(L. Duckworth) —There is scarcely any plant existing 
that is not more or less subject to the attacks of green fly 
and other pests Some of the best climbing plants are 
the blue and white forms of Plumbago capensis. Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus, too, is an excellent plant, also Tibouchina 
macranths, and Abutilon Golden Fleece, a lovely plant, 
flowering for several months each year. The red and 
white forms of Lapageria are also excellent plants for the 
position, though of slower growth. Clematis indivisa 
lobata is also a good plant, flowering in spring. The four 
kinds first named would not only give variety, but au 
almost constant supply of bloom and foliage the year 
through. 

Marechal Niel Rose in a 12-inch pot (Mrs. 
Bamber ).—Your plant docs not appear to be particularly 
vigorous, and we should certainlv advocate planting it in a 
bed in the greenhouse. If possible, make a hole for it, 
3 feet wide and 3 feet deep. Take out all the soil, and put 
in bottom of hole 6 inches of broken pots, bricks, stones, 
or clinkers. Then fill up hole with good loam, which you 
could, doubtless, obtain locally, mixing with the loam 
about one-third of well-rotted manure, preferably from the 
cow-yard. Raise the soil some 4 inches or 5 inches above 
the level, then take out sufficient to admit placing the ball 
of earth attached to the plant, first removing the crocks, 
b it not otherwise disturbing it. See that this ball of earth 
is well wetted before you place it in the hole. You will not 
need to prune it this year, but in February you may just 
shorten the lateral shoots a little, then you can turn the 
flue to account. A south aspect is decidedly best for this 
Rose. After the pruning, keep the growths syringed with 
cold water every’ bright morning, but do not give much 
water at the root until young shoots are well advanced, 
siy, 2 inches or 3 inches in length. 

Chrysanthemums failing to develop 
CTOWn-bud8 (Constant Reader).—We have carefully 
read and re-read your letter explaining your method of 
cultivating Chrysanthemums, and although you say your 
plants were stopped in the usual way, at dates to suit the 
different varieties, and no crown-buds succeeded this 
operation in due course, as is usual, we can only come to 
the conclusion that insect pests are at the bottom of the 
trouble. You also mention that prior to the final potting 
the plants were pot-bound. This, undoubtedly, con¬ 
tributed to some extent in laying the plant open to 
attacks of insect pests, which abound at that time. You 
may, perhaps, remember at the time the buds should have 
appeared tnat the point of the shoots was eaten out, 
causing them to break out into fresh growth again. We 
have seen this repeatedly, and have traced out the cause 
of failure to insects. If you had sent us a portion of 
growth at the time, we could have told you definitely. 
In all our experience we have never known Chrysanthe¬ 
mums fail to develop crown-buds, except in the case of 
plants attacked‘by insect pests. During the summer 
season it is a good rule to dust the points of the shoots 
occasionally with Tobacco-powder. 

VEGETABLES. 

Basic Blag (Jack ).-Give 2 cwt. as a first dressing, 
and if need be repeat with a similar or larger dose a month 
hence, a uniform distribution is at all times necessary. 

Celery running to seed (Dacentry).—Very early 
sown and planted Celery invariably bolts. If seed be sown 
about May, always soon enough for all ordinary purposes, 
then it does not bolt. Still, something depends on how 
the young plants are treated, as if allowed to become 
thick, starved, and weak in the pots or pans, the plants 
will often bolt away early. You cannot well have the 
ground too rich for Celery, as it is a gross feeding plant. 
For first early purposes the best, as a rule, is White 
Incomparable, Sandringham, or Early Gem. Verv tall, 
free-growing varieties are best later. Seed should never 
be saved from any varieties that do not stand well. 

Wireworms In manure (R. Oxford).—We much 
doubt whether the insects in your peat-Moss litter manure 
are the true wirewonn. These have rather pale yellowish 
skins. Possibly yours is one of the brown hard millipedes. 
The best thing to do is to turn the manure once a week, 
and in the process many of the insects can be picked out. 
Still farther you will do the manure good if you, in the 
turning, freely smother it with soot. We have not 
previously heard of Moss litter breeding insect pests, and 
think that the eggs of the insects may nave got into the 
warm manure and thus soon become hatched. 

Malt dust manure (A. D .).— Malt dust, like Rape 
dust, both products of vegetable seeds, makes a very 
useful manure, because it is vegetable matter and contains 
plant food elements, especially nitrogen. It is best when 
spread over the surface of the ground at the rate of about 
1 peck to 20 lb. per rod early in the winter, and forked 
in, as it takes some time to decompose so as to be avail¬ 
able as manure for the spring crops. It is very useful for 
practically any crop, but as w f e have said, should be not 
only applied in the winter, but also be forked in to mix 
it with the soil, and not allowed to lie on the surface as a 
mulch. 

Old Asparagus-bed (Asparagus).— It you deter¬ 
mine to remove your twenty-years-old Asparagus-bed that 
is yet doing so w’ell, you will have to submit to a great 
loss, as it is useless to think of moving the old roots to a 
fresh bed. You can lift them, block them in close 
together with soil about them in a dark cellar next spring, 
and in that way you may get some very early blanched 
Asparagus. Then the roots may be thrown aw r ay. To 
make a fresh bed trench a piece of ground 24 inches deep, 
bury down beneath the top soil a good dressing of manure, 
and fork in a dressing of snort-manure into the top soil. 
Get young plants from a nursery two years old early in 
April, and plant those in broad, flat drills, 2 feet apart and 
IS inches apart in the rows, covering them up 4 inches 
deep. This new bed will give you shoots to cut after being 
two years planted. 


FRUIT. 

Gooseberry caterpillars (Subscriber).— As the 
chrysalides of the Gooseberry caterpillar hibernate in 
the soil during the winter some 3 inches or 4 inches deep, 
the best course, where it is practicable, is to remove and 
wheel away, burying it down in trenches, the top soil 
about the bushes down to the roots, replacing it with 
fresh soil from the vegetable quarters. Then you may, if 
you prefer, adopt the plan of spreading gas-lime about 
under the bushes at the rate of about i peck to each 
bush, breaking it up os fine as possible. Later, some four 
weeks or so after the bushes have been pruned, smother 
with soot, then fork that and the lime in a few inches 
deep. One of the best remedies is dusting the bushes 
with Hellebore powder the moment the caterpillars 
appear, doing it when the bushes are damp. 

Ventilating; vinery (W. S .).—Ventilation is of 
great benefit to Vines after the crop has been cleared, and 
it may be continued both night and day if no plants 
needing protection from frost occupy the house. Provided 
the house is not required for any other purpose than for 
the Vines, it does no barm, but rather benefits the Vines 
to expose them to moderate frost. The season has been 
favourable for the fully ripening of the wood, particularly 
of the Black Hamburgh, otherwise a little fire-heat and 
modified ventilation are advisable to ripen up the buds. 
It is only in wet and sunless seasons when such a course is 
needed. When there is no heating apparatus, the only 
help that can be afforded is to ventilate so as to husband 
all solar w armth possible in early autumn. 

Lifting Vine roots (Gardener ).—It was surely a 
great mistake to plant your Vine with the roots sent 
down vertically instead of spreading them out flat! It 
was impossible to expect that a Vine could do well so 
planted. You had better lift the roots at once, even if all 
the leaves have not fallen. Get them out as carefully as 
you can, then w’ell fork up the bottom soil, relay the roots 
flat, spread out evenly, then cover up about 4 inches deep 
with top fine soil. But to this you should add some 
wood-ashes and old mortar rubbish, a peck to a barrow- 
load of soil, also about a pint of bone-flour. When you 
have properly planted, then lay over the border, to exclude 
frost, about 2 inches thickness of tree-leaves, but not cold, 
wet stuff. Cut back the laterals or last season’s growths 
very hard. You will have to get these stronger before 
you will get fruit. 

Overgrown fruit-trees (IF. C.).—If you hard cut 
back or behead your loose-grown espalier trees, vou will 
simply cause them to reproduce quite a forest of strong 
growths next year, and that is not your object. If you 
can, by fixing stout pieces of cord to the strong upright 
branches, taking care to put some pieces of cloth or canvas 
round the stems that the cord does not chafe the bark, 
and can then pull them partially dow’n so that they will 
remain so, the ends of the cords being fastened to 'stout 
pegs driven into the ground, you would get rid of the 
trouble on the one hand, and help to make the trees all 
the more fruitful on the other, you could also then give 
some moderate pruning. The five-year-planted trees are 
not too old to lift and transplant. Do it at once with 
great care, opening wide holes and carefully preserving 
the roots. 

Decaying Apple-tree (IF. II. E .).—Without 
doubt pour 40-year-old Apple-tree has been badly treated 
in having large limbs cut from it and leaving the cut sur¬ 
faces unprotected. The decay resulting seems to have 
gone deep. Is it possible for you to cut clean out the 
rotting stumps lower down, then coat over the surfaces, 
after paring them smooth with a knife, with Stockholm 
tar or boiled linseed-oil? If you cannot do that, then 
scrape out cleanly all the decaying matter you can, then 
get a solution of soft-soap, clay, and a 1 pint of paraffin 
to a gallon mixed well in, and with a punt-brush well 
paint over the w’ood thus exposed. After that is dry, 
then fill in w’ith cement and face it off neatly. Such an 
old tree simply needs that it should be occasionally 
thinned, but not pruned hard. Should any young shoots 
break out on the main stems or branches, rub them off 
early in the summer before they become strong, 
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Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to natne should always accompany the parcel, 
which should bt addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, .>7, Southamptonstreet, Strand, W.C. 2io 
more than four kinds of fruits or Jlowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— Hector.— Varieties of Alter- 
nanthera. Raise from cuttings in the spring on a hot-bed. 

■H. D. F. —Rose Gloire Lvonnaise. - S. E. P.— The 

Maiden-hair tree fSalisburia adiantifolia).- E. Simonds. 

Quite impossible to name from such a dried up scrap. 

— Miss Ffolkes.— Linaria vulgaris Peloria.- Fred.— 

We cannot undertake to name florist’s flowers. - C. D.— 

Ceanothus azureus. —— W. Macpherson.— 1, Phacelia 

tanacetifolia ; 2, Polygonum cuspidatum.- S. A .— 

Sternbergia Iutea.- Mrs. Usher.— The Purple Clary 

(Salvia Ilorminum).- Alice Downstcard.—Nerine undu- 

lata. See note in issue of Nov. 10, p. 434.- M. A. Shine. 

—Clematis cirrhosa.- M. C. Eliot.—The Scarlet-fruited 

Thorn (Crataegus coccinea), native of North America.- 

Edward W. Prichard.—We cannot undertake to name 

Chrysanthemums.- J. F. A. Q .—Aster lavia; 2, Aster 

Novffi-ADgli» ruber; 3, Aster Novi-Belgii Robert Parker; 
4, Aster Shorti. The two plants vou mean are no 
doubt Pyrethrum uliginosum and Chrysanthemum 
maximum. 

Names of fruit.— F. B. — Ripe Pear, Autumn 
Bergamot; other, Beurrd Ranee. Flat Apple not recog¬ 
nised ; other, Cornish Gilliflower. Through putting in 
rotten Pear all the labels had got detached.— -James 
Duff.—I, Jolly Beggar; 2, Lady Hennikcr; 3, King of the 

Pippins ; 4, Dutch Codiin.- Adam. —1, Wellington ; 2, 

Not recognised; 3, Nonpareil.- A. Christopherson.— 

King of the Pippins; 2, F'earn’s Pippin.- Bath.— 10, 

Cox's Pomona; 13, Chelmsford Wonaer; 17, Gascoigne’s 

Scarlet Seedling; 20, Court of Wick.- BurwelL—5, 

Tyler’s Kernel; 6, Bess Pool; 7, King of the Pippins; 8, 

Bieedon Pippin.- E. S. Cheadle, Staffs.—1, Yorkshire 

Greening; 2, Dumelow’s Seedling; 3, Queen Caroline ; 4, 

Northern Greening.- Mrs. S. S. Banchory.—1, New 

Hawthornden; 2, Annie Elisabeth; 3, Bismarck; 4, 
Beauty of Kent, bad specimen. - W. L., Newcastl+on 


Tyne.— 1, Ml-re de Manage ; 2, Maltster *, 3, King of the 

Pippins. Pear Williams 7 Bon Chretien.- S. F. S. — 

Pears: 1, BeurrC Diel; 2, Fondante d’Automne; 3, 
Marechal de la Cour ; 4, Passe Crassane. Apples: 1, 
Bismarck ; 2, King of the Pippins ; 3, Rosemary Russet; 

4, Jefferson.- R*v. H. 8., Hants.— 1, Uvedale’s St. 

Germain ; 2, Bcurrc Diel; 3, Not recognised; 4, Norfolk 

Beaufin ; 3, Golden Noble ; (J, BeurrO de CapiaumoDt.- 

T.and /’.—Pickering Seedling.- Miss Williams .—Apple 

Beauty of Kent.- H. /''.—Apples: 1, Nonpareil; 2, 

Sturmer Pippin. Pear Beurr4 Superfln.- A. B. Dean .— 

2, Warner’s King; 4 and 8, Dumelow’s Seedling; 9, 

BeumS Clairgeau.- Partney.— 1, Grange’s Pearmain ; 

2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Bramley’s Seedling; 4, Morfibfe’s 

Seedling.- H. G. Comforth. —1, Beared Diel; 2, Marie 

Louise d'Uccle; 3, Louise Bonne de Jersey; 4, Beurrd 
d’Anjou. The numbers on the Apples had left the fruit. 
The larger one is Dumelow's Seedling, and the smaller 

one is F'earn’s Pippin.-IF. H. B., Wilts.— B, Marie 

Louise d’lJccle; C, Beurre Diel. Yes, pruning out some 
of the useless wood, thus giving more light and air to the 
tree, would do good and assist in stopping cracking of the 

fruit.- Minor, A. H. G. —Pears, 75, Josephine de 

Maiines; 70, Williams’ Bon Chretien, second crop; Apples, 

108, Qunen Caroline ; 109, Adam’s Pearmain.- U. G. R. 

—The Pear is Glou Morceau, somewhat out of character, 
probably owing to soil influence. 


SHORT RHPLIH8. 

Querist.— Kindly say how many you want, and the 
height of your wall, etc. Do you wish to grow H.P. or 
Tea Roses?- J. E., Blyth.— Not at all unusual when the 

P lants get old. - Amateur.— See article on “Ferns in 

orous Pots ” in our issue of December 9, 1899.- 

C. A. M.— Plant strong healthy Pines—one year seed¬ 
lings and one year transplanted. They will soon grow 

up and choke the GrasR.- Margarita.—' Wo fear you 

can do nothing to the tree. It is a very unsatisfactory 
town tree. You ought to plant a Carmine Pillar or 

Crimson Rambler Rose against it.- Constant Reader .— 

Apply to Amos Perry, Winchmore-hill, London, N.- 

T. Lewis.—See “ Garden Work ” for this week’s issue.- 

J. B.— The leaf of the Sycamore has been attacked by a 
minute fungus, which is always in evidence in this tree. 

There are also traces of it in tne other leaf }’ou send.- 

E. J?.—You ought to have put your plants into a fairly 
warm house, in which you should keep them daring the 

winter. They will not live in an unheated house.- 

E. G.— Evidently the work of au insect, probably a smalt 
slug. If you send us a better specimen we will be better 

able to help you.- Lady A—See our article on “ Winter 

Salads ’’ in the issue of Nov. 3, p. 468. In this Lettuces 
are dealt with on p. 467. See note on “ Lasiandra 

macrantha ” in the issue of Nov. 10, p. 488.- H. S.—We 

would advise you to cut it down hara next spring in order 

to get a strong shoot to start from the bottom.- Mrs. 

E. Sanders.— Kindly send sample of the Celery you refer 

to.- Santa Rosa.— Please make your query a little 

more definite.- F. ShiUitoe.— Your best plan will be to 

get a copy of “ The English Flower Garden ” from this 

office, price 15s. 6d , post free.- H. S. Finch. —Leaves 

too dried up to be able to identify.- J. R. James. — 

Hobday’8 “ Villa Gardening ” from this office, price 6s. Ud. 

- Lode Lane.— See reply to “G. D.” re “ Worms on 

Lawns,’’ Nov. 3, p. 475 .——J. T. Dickson.— See reply to 
“ M. O " re “ Lawn Grass dressing,” in our issue of OcU <>, 
p. 422, and reply to “ Jack ” on this page. 


Catalogues received. — Ilaage and Schmidt, 

Erfurt.—A oveltics of Seeds for 1001. -Peter Lambert, 

Trier a’Mosel .—List of Roses. -Thompson and Morgan, 

Ipswich .—Hardy Herbaceous and Alptne Plants. 


WALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

TO HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS.—The 

Walthamstow Urban District Council are prepared to 
receive Tenders for the erection of Greenhouses at Lloyd 
Park, Forest-road, and the Cemetery, Queer; * road, Wal¬ 
thamstow, in accordance with particulars, which may be in¬ 
spected on and after Monday, tne 14th instant, at the office of 
Mr. Q. W. Holmes, A.M.I.O.E., Engineer to the Council. 
Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Groenhou«es,’ must 
be delivered to the undersigned by 5 o’clock, p.m., on Friday, 
the 23rd instant. 

The Council do not bind themielves to aooept the lowest or 
any tender. 

E J. GOWEN, 

Clerk of the OounciL 

Town Hail, Walthamstow, 8th November. 1900. 


GOOD OHEAP GLASS. 

AUoagsinstook, large or small qw mt U Us , in th* follo wi ng stass. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 11 20 by 14 fObfU 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 SO by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ 4 _, 100 feet boxss \ , 3rdiquality, 

4tius, 15-ox. /lo/- 4ths.21.os. J 18/-1/8 per box extra 

Note .—GUus cut to any sise at slight advamos on above pruts* 
4« large or small quantities. SPeOUhl LlHOS.—8 by 6, 9 by T, 
10 by 8, 12 by 6, 13 by 9, 15-ox., 13s.; 21-os., 16s. per box. 
Is. extra for Srds. Putty, 28 lb., 2s. 6d Paint, 4d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass us sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway oo. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stook at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage vere slight. Before placing orders with Kurt, 
please write for wholesale prioes to— u. B. BINSDN* 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 81* Mear-lawA. L ofldoa , 
K.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 yean. 

THE RICHT THINC IN THE RICHT PLACE 

Is “ RED HAND n FELT on the ROOF of your Fowl- 
house, Tool or Bicycle Shed, Pigeon-house, Ac. You’ll knov 
all about it if you read our Illustrated Book (free) on the 
cheapest and best way of building and roofing with the famous 
“RES HAND” Felts. Ask your ironmonger for it, or 
write to— 

D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd., 

Lagan Works, BELFAST. 
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FRUIT. 


8TRAWBERRIES IN RELATION TO SOIL 
AND CLIMATE. 

Such a ioil as that described by “ J. C. R.” is 
quite unsuitable for Strawberries, and probably 
for almost all other fruits, though I should 
imagine that it would suit Raspberries and 
Blaok Currants fairly well. Had I to grow 
Strawberries on such land as this, I should do 
bo chiefly in raised beds, each about 5 feet wide, 
with three rows of plants apiece, and alleyB 
1 foot to 2 feet deep between. A plentiful 
admixture of burnt soil and old mortar or lime- 
rubbish of some kind would also probably prove 
very beneficial. Royal Sovereign, excellent as 
it is in all other respects, is a very “ soft ” fruit. 
This, which is now generally admitted is practi¬ 
cally its only fault, and especially in case of a 
few showery or “ dripping ’’ seasons occurring, 
will lead to its being discarded to a great 
extent by thousands of growers, both private 
and in the trade. Here, where the soil is light, 
thin, and poor in character, and if anything too 
well drained (being, in fact, the “ rotten rock ” 
referred to in “ J. C. R.’s” letter), a consider¬ 
able, and, indeed, a large number of the 
berries of Royal Sovereign (and chiefly the 
finest, of course) rotted on the ground last 
season, although we had only a few wet days 
in May and early June, and the plants were 
growing on a warm southerly slope, with every 
ray of sun there was. In fact, out of more than 
a dozen leading varieties it was the worst in this 
respect. But what can one look for in a variety 
of which one of the parents is that wretched 
variety “ Noble,” whose only good points are 
size and earliness? The wonder is that it 
(Royal Sovereign) is so good as it is ! 

My advice to “ J. C. R.” is, after adopting, as 
far as possible, the method recommended above, 
to plant a good batch of Keen’s Seedling, or, at 
any rate, to try a hundred or two of this good 
old, but sadly-neglected, variety. It is a 
thoroughly hardy, robust, and vigorous Straw¬ 
berry, ana a heavy cropper, while the firm- 
textured and finely-flavoured berries are freely 
produoed over a long period. This Straw¬ 
berry will, in my own experience, fruit freely 
and well in unfavourable soil, in shady 
positions, in confined town gardens, and under 
other conditions where no other variety would 
do any good to speak of. I have recommended 
it in scores of cases, and when grown with the 
same amount of care it has always proved equal 
if not superior to most of the newer kinds. Sir 
J. Paxton is also worth a trial, being a heavy 
cropper, and a firm-fleshed variety also. Another 
excellently flavoured and exceptionally hardy 
Strawberry is Dr. Hogg. This I have had 
grand on a heavy and oola day soil where night 
frosts were oommon in May and even June, and 
it always cropped more or less well, but I have 
not tried it on a light formation. President, I 
should have thought, would have done better ; 
it is a good kind for a light, dry soil, but one 
can never tell, without actual experiment, how 
any particular variety is going to behave. On a 


soil like mine I should not have expected Straw¬ 
berries to thrive at all, it being light, poor, 
thio, over-drained, and totally deficient of lime. 
Yet they succeed, on the whole, excellently, 
though some are qnite different in some respects 
(earliness, etc.) from what I have known them 
elsewhere. Of oourse they require to be well 
fed,” and the ground* must also be limed. 
For Strawberry • growing give me the rich 
sandstone loam of Worcestershire and Hereford¬ 
shire before anything else. B. C. R. 

Isle Man . 

FRUIT-TREES FOR WALLS. 

(Reply to Stafford Gilbert.) 

The fruit-trees most likely to suit vour wall 
spaces numbering 1 to 8 would be Plums and 
Pears. Cherries, especially Morellos, would do 
well, and so also would Gooseberries and Red 
Currants. The Currants are often very useful 
wall grown, because they can be coverod up, and 
so protected from birds, wasps, and rain, and 
kept till late in the summer. Gooseberries and 
Currants are usually grown as cordons, two or 
three-branched. Three good Plums would be : 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Monarch, and Count 
d’Atthem’s Gage for the north-east aspect. The 
first and last are rich dessert sorts, the other an 
excellent blaok cooking Plum, and all are free 
bearing. Three good late Pears would be: 
Doyenm* du Comice, Marie Benoist, and Presi¬ 
dent Barabe. These are inseason from November 
until Maroh. Of Apples, none are finer from a 
wall than Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin. 
Choose the sunniest portion of the N.E. wail for 
these. Warrington is a good Gooseberry for a 
wall, so are the Lancashire kfods. Grape, Raby 
Castle, and Comet are fine Red Currants. A 
space for each—Gooseberries and Currants— 
may be profitably devoted to these, and the 
Apples continued, say, from No. 9 to No. 12, 
adding to the two above named Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch' and Allington Pippin. Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch is a very fine Apple, perhaps the finest 
of all, and from a west wall it comes very large 
and deeply coloured. Allington Pippin is a 
good dessert kind, if a cooking kind is prefer¬ 
able Bismarck does well, and Stone’s Pippin 
is a very large conical-shaped fruit, and free as 
a wall-tree. The other spaces, 13 to 16, could 
be devoted to earlier Plums and Pears. Of the 
first-named, Ouillin’s Golden and Kirk’s are fine 
wall sorts. Pitmaston and Marie Louise Pears 
can be recommended. If you plant the outside 
as well as the inside of the walls, these may be 
planted in duplicate, Coe’s Plum in particular. 
On different aspects a succession may be obtained, 
but the following Plums and Pears are given as 
an extension of the season of both. Plums : 
Washington, Denniston’s Superb, Golden Trans¬ 
parent, Jefferson’s, and Prince Englebert. 
Fears: Louise Bonne of Jersey, Fondante de 
Thirriott, Fondante de Automne, Beurr4 Clair- 
geau, good for dessert, but better as a stewing 
Pear, Glou Morceau, Conference, Winter Nelie, 
and Easter BeurrA Williams’ Bon Chretien is 
one of the beet, if not the best, of September 
Pears, and comes of larger size and finer colour 
from a wall. Fan training is best for Plums, 
and horizontal training is that best adapted for 
Pears. Your walls are rather low for successful 
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fruit growing ; still, by root-pruning when they 
have nlled their spaces and vigour of the trees 
becomes too free they may be made productive 
over many years. Although your garden 
may be old, we cannot believe in the 
soil being worn out. Most soils by deep 
cultivation and materials added of a ferti¬ 
lising nature maintain themselves and grow 
good fruit. You cannot do better than yon suggest 
in the preparation of the planting stations. 
This course, well carried out, will ensure ferti¬ 
lity of the soil, and, by mulching, the roots are 
protected in winter and summer. If possible, 
avoid cropping the ground near the trees with 
vegetables likely to rob the soil. If you find 
your soil wet from stagnant moisture, by all 
means put in a drain to take off superfluous 
water. It may be advisable, if the ground is 
naturally wet and cold, to plant nearer the sur¬ 
face. We should add bricK, or lime-refuse, or 
even coal-ashes, in moderate quantity to the soil 
to keep it porous and healthy for the roots to 
ramify freely in. Water api lied often in periods 
of summer drought is a great gain to newly- 
planted trees both for early growth and fruit 
bearing. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Peach-tree.— I have two seedling Peach¬ 
tree* that were given me. Do you think they will be any 
good without grafting or budding? I thiak they are five 
years old.— Blckbea&b. 

[With respect to your five-year-old Beedling 
Peach-trees, you will be wise to have them 
budded or grafted. Get the trees cut hard 
back to cause them to form young shoots in the 
spriog ; then in June these can have buds in¬ 
serted in them close to the main stem, and in 
that way you will soon have trees of sterling 
varieties. Bud one with Waterloo, an early 
kind, and the other with Royal George, later.] 

Propagating Raspberries.— Please say how I 
ought to propagate Raspoerries ? The stools seem to be 
too large, ana a lot of fine canes has to be cut away. Can 
I take up the stool and divide and replant ? I never tie op 
the canes, as 1 fancy they are so strong they do not need 
it. They were originally planted out in rows 5 feet apart, 
but have got so thick now as to be almost one thick 
grove.— Limkbick. 

[If you have amongst your present season’s or 
young Raspberry-canes some that are about 
4 feet or so in height, and are run out slightly 
from the main stools, lift those carefully with 
all the roots you can, sever the main root which 
attaches them to the old stool, then replant 
these in good, deeply-worked, and well-manured 
soil. If you plant in rows, let the clumpe or 
stools of three canes to each stool planted angle- 
wise be 2£ feet apart and the rows 4 feet apart. 
Very strong canes taken close to the stools are 
seldom so well rooted as are smaller ones that 
have run out somewhat. If your ground is so 
deep and retentive that growth is extra strong, 
then let the rows be 5 feet apai t. These newly- 
planted canes must be in February or March 
cut down to within 9 inches of the ground, as 
only in that way can new suckers or canes be 
induced to form and throw up. Onoe you get 
that to result then your plantation is well 
established. No doubt the best course in 
making a new plantation is to put the canes in 
singly, 12 inches apart in straight rows, having 
a couple of stout wires fixed to posts at either 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


gentle heat at first, increasing this as the growth 
)ecomes stronger and sun-heat more powerful. 


end and in the centre to sustain them. That is 
a good method. Even the stoutest of canes left 
untied are apt to fall about when heavily laden 
with fruit, and if tied up, though not tightly, 
they are at least neat and tidy. Canes may 
range when shortened back from 3 feet to 6 feet 
in height.] 

Unfruitful trees.—Ten years ago I planted fan- 
shaped trees as follow’s—two Peaches, two Cherries, two 
Pears, three Plums, and six Apples—round my garden. The 
Peaches, Cherries, and Pears are on concrete wall, the 
others on Oak fence. The Peaches and Cherries and one 
Apple—Lord Suffleld—do very well; a Wellington some¬ 
times gives a little fruit. The Pears and four of the 
Apples do not bloom, the Plums only a little. There is 
plenty of wood when pruning the Apples. What appear 
to me as fruit-buds afterwards turn to leaf. I cannot very 
well root-prune, as my neighbour’s garden is on the other 
side of the fence, and the wall might tumble down. Can 
you advise me os to ligatures and ringing ? The subsoil is 
gravel.— Blotter. 

[We are not in sympathy with ringing and 
fixing ligatures of wire or string on trees, 
especially such young and vigorous ones as yours 
appear to be. There is nothing that so soon 
transforms barren trees as root pruning. This 
has a permanent effect when well done, and both 
trees and fruit are the better for it. There 
ought not to be any fear of the wall tumbling if 
you well tread or ram the soil in again after the 
pruning of the roots is effected, especially as 
you have a gravelly subsoil. The difficulty that 
presents itself is getting on your neighbour’s 
side, but probably this is one you may easily 
overcome. Ringing of the bark has been 
known to effect the purpose in older trees, but 
the practice is not a natural one, and is only 
applicable to Pears and Apples. Hard pruning 
is conducive to an excess of vigour. If you have 
followed this course you may easily find a partial 
remedy by allowing the leading shoots on the 


The Leather-flower (C. Yioroa). 


is warm or sunny at the time. There is no 
reason why you should not grow Tomatoes in 
the same house if room allows ; but, unless you 
have the plants sown and in a forward state 
now, you could not possibly have ripe Tomatoes 
in March. You had much better treat the 
Tomatoes as a successional crop to the Straw¬ 
berries, sowing seeds of Winter Beauty, Frog- 
more Prolific, or Early Ruby in the new year. 
If you are growing many hundreds of Straw¬ 
berries, you certainly would have but little 
room for fruiting Tomatoes at the same time in 
a house of the size you name. Much depends, 
too, on the house, whether it be span-roofed or 
lean-to, as to the success of your venture in 
treating the two crops at the same time. In a 
span-roofed house you could grow the Straw¬ 
berries on the side stages and shelves, the 
Tomatoes occupying the centre. It is too late 


C. (Atragene) alpina. 


Clematis Vitlccllai 


This comes from the mountainous parts of 
southern Europe, and bears flowers varying 
from blue to white. J‘ 


It blooms, as a rule, in 
-A species from the 


Clematis reticulata. —A species from the 
United States, with campanulate flowers, pale 
yellow inside and reddish out. 


Clematis Viorna (the Leather-flower).— 
This has purple blooms, yellow in the inside, 
the flowers, as may be seen from the illustration, 
being reflexed at the summit. 

Clematis Montana.— The flowers of this 
much resemble those of Anemone sylvestris. It 
blooms in spring and early summer. 

Clematis Viticella. —In this the flowers are 
very variable, there being blue, purple, pink, 
and sometimes white forms. It is one of the 


shoots are best left unpruned in any tree, 
whether wall-trained or open bush. By shorten¬ 
ing only a trifle the sap is diverted, and buds 
that may develop into flower assume another 
character. If you have pursued this course in 
your treatment of your tree, change it at once 
and note the result in, at any rate, a few. At 
the same time we fully expeot you will need 
resort to root-pruning in Borne at least, and the 
sooner this is none the better. ] 

Forcing Strawberries.—I have a greenhouse, 
36 feet by 16 feet, and heated. I have a large quantity 
of Strawberry plants in a cold-house now. When ought I 
to put them Into heat so that I can gather the fruit the 
beginning of March? I should like to bring the Straw¬ 
berries on in relays of two hundred at a time. What time 
should elapse before bringing each two hundred into the 
heated house, and could I also grow some Tomatoes in 
the same house so that I could gather the fruit about the 
same time—beginning ot March \ What Tomatoes would 
you recommend for this time of year?— Rap Nrw. 

[Towards the end of the year is when you 


in the Mediterranean region from Italy to 
Central Asia. 

Clem ati8 ctundrica (syn. C. crispa) has 
pale lilac or purple bell-shaped nodding flowers. 

Clematis Florida. — A native of Japan, 
bearing creamy-white flowers. 


C. cylindrioa (syn. G. crispa). 


would be the necessary routine. Sowing in 
October and bringing them on steadily is what 
you might do another year.] 

Keeping Walnuts.—Walnuts which have been 
gathered ana placed in heaps should now have the pulpy 
outside casing removed from the shells, and be stored in 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs for Somerset.—I should be greatly 
obliged if you would kindly inform me what I should plant 
to make a hedge as quicklv as possible to hide an iron rail.' 
ing about 60 feet long, in front of my house. The gordea 
is situated about a couple of miles from the south coast of 
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"somental, and lies very sheltered on the south slope of a 
little hill, fairly open to the south. I want something 
that will grow fairly quickly, unootnmon if possible, and 
cheerful-looking. Not Laurels or Holly. I see Bamboos 
and Palms grow well out-of-doors In this neighbourhood, 
in very sheltered spots. Could you tell me where I could 
obtain them, and any other Eastern plants that you can 
recommend,especially flowering shrubs? I have a Pome¬ 
granate on tne south wall of my house that flowered well, 
also strong, healthy Myrtles, one a sort of double one. 
This will give you some idea of the climate, which is rather 
moist, and very warm in spring and summer. The winters 
are not to be feared, os the snow does net lie long bo near 
the coast. There is a pretty Grass slope from the hill-top 
down to the back of the house. A few tall Pines grow at 
the top. Can you give me any hints as to shrubs and 
flowering trees for them ? The ground is well drained and 
is rich red earth.—M. Gordon. 

[A very suitable hed^e or screen plant for 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR WREATH 
MAKING. 

I should be obliged if you would give a list of the very best 
(not necessarily the latest) white Chrysanthemums for 
wreath work extending over the longest possible period- 
earliest outdoor, medium, and late—also time of striking 
cuttings?—H. M. 

[For outdoor culture there are a few excellent 

sorts, beginning first with Lady Fitzwygram, a 


(Broom), Deutzias of sorts, Escallonias, different 
kinds; Forsythia suspensa, Genista of sorts, 
Hamamelis arborea (Japanese Witch Hazel), 
Hibiscus svriacus, Hydrangeas of sorts, Hyperi¬ 
cum (St. John’s Wort), Kerria japonica, Laour- 
num in variety, Leycesteria formosa, Lespedeaa 
bicolor, Magnolias of sorts, Olearia (Daisy-trees), 
Philadelphia, several kinds (Mock Orange), 
Prunus (Plum), double-flowering ; Pyrus (Crab 
Apple), different sorts; Rhus cotinus (Wig- 
plantorSmoke-buBh), Ribes (FloweringCurrant), 
Kobinia hispida (Rose Acaoia), Rubus deliciosus, 
Spirtea, many sorts ; Syringa (Lilac), numerous ; 
Viburnum, several kinds ; Veronicas in variety, 


Clematis montana. 


Each plant should be 


very free- _ o 

disbudded to about two dozen blooms. If a 
larger number be permitted to develop, the 


flowers become veryweedy. One of the most 
refined is Mychett White, the blooms being of 
fine form. Only partial disbudding is really 
necessary, as each bloom is developed on 
a useful length of footstalk. The plant is quite 
dwarf, and does much better in the open than 
when grown in pots. It is absolutely pure 
white. Market White is another excellent pure 
white sort, having a better constitution than 
the last-named and a better habit of growth 
also. Queen of the Earlios is a superb flower, 
and the plant should be slightly disbudded. Its 
flowering period extends from early September 
until the end of October. A variety but little 
known is Gladys Roult, with pure white blos¬ 
soms freely developed. Eighteen to twenty 
good blooms may be grown on each plant. This 
is a good October-flowering kind, and has a nice 
dwarf habit. A comparatively new white is 
White Quintus. If slightly disbudded each 
bloom may be utilised, and the plant continues 
to flower all the way up the stem. This variety 
covers the whole of October with its period of 
blossoming. All the foregoing are Japanese 
sorts, and as such are best adapted for your use. 
A good early-flowering Pompon is Mrs. Culling- 
foiri, which will develop an enormous crop of 
white blossoms of goodly size, and with fairly 
strong footstalks when freely disbudded. To 
meet the demands of the “ medium n period, 
which in reality is the whole of November, the 
following should meet your requirements: 
Mile. Lacroix, a pure white with innumerable 
small and narrow florets. When not too freely 
disbudded the blossoms are charming. Mme. 
Louise Leroy is another ideal flower for wreath 
work, being of the purest white and of exquisite 
form. It is rather tall, and allowance must be 
For the earliest 


ding to their size, or they will fail to produce 
fine flowers. As soon as they are received they 
should be potted in light, fairly rich compost 
and go into a plant protector or a sheltered posi¬ 
tion outside and be covered with Cocoa nut-fibre 
or ashes. A thin layer only is necessary, as if 
too much is put on there is a danger that the 
young growths will draw and fall about when 
taken out. If examined regularly there is no 


made for it in consequence, 
days of the month Lady Selbome is useful, and, 
' * ‘ ’* ' *' " 1 jrown to 

October 


cover_ K _ 

to the close of the first ten days of November. 
A pretty white of a lasting character is White 

niL.*_TkJ- ic. . — 


Clinton Ohalfont. This is a beautiful flower, 
but as it is not a plant of the freest growth it 
should be pinched quite early in the season, and 
at intervals afterwards up to about the third 
week in June. By that time the plants should 


O. florida. (See page 504.) 


draws and often gets covered with insects, while 
the flower-spikes are never so stout and strong. 
When in flower their delightful fragrance makes 
them favourites for cutting and for house 
decoration. 
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oan be cut. A pretty Anemone-Pompon named 
Emily Rowbottom should be grown. It is very 
free flowering, and for your purpose is valuable. 
A good single is Earlswood Glory, a chaste pure 
white flower with a green centre ; it is also free 
flowering, and with tne others will keep you well 
supplied with material until the end of Novem¬ 
ber. With the approach of December the 
varieties become somewhat limited in point of 
number. The popular L. Canning cannot be 
excluded from the list, its chaste and refined 
pure white Japanese blossoms of medium size 
making it indispensable. Western King, when 
** pinched ” for the last time in the second week 
of July, develops a splendid crop of beautiful 
pure white blossoms. The same remarks apply 
to Niveum, from which the last-named is a 
seedling. Other late whites are Mme. Ph. 
Rivoire, and Mile. Theresa Panckoucke, a 
handsome late sort. Mrs. C. Bown, too, is a 
flower of great promise, and is a plant of 
Australian origin, where it blooms in the open 
in a wonderful manner. In our climate, under 
proper treatment, the results should be propor¬ 
tionately good. 

The foregoing should carry you right through 
the last four months of the year, and also well 
into January, provided you keep the late sorts 
fairly cool, warming the pipes simply to dispel 
moisture and to keep out the frost. Insert the 
cuttings of the earlv sorts in December, finish¬ 
ing with the late-flowering kinds during the 
latter part of January and early February.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemum Emily Silsbury.— 

No variety under glass equals this in beauty at 
the present time. It is one of the few really 
early sorts which produce their terminal buds in 
September. The spare growth and small foliage 
look as though they cannot perfect such large 
handsome blooms os are obtained. But it is a 
sort that should be grown in quantity. The 
flowers are white, with petals of a thick leathery 
texture. They recurve one above the other in a 
dense mass. Even if not freely disbudded the 
blooms come perfectly double. This, with stiff 
wiry stems to each bloom, makes it a valuable 
kina to grow for cutting. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemum 
plants after flowering (Enquirer).— 

When the plants have finished flowering you 
should at once begin to propagate. For this 
purpose the plants should be cut back to within 
a few inches of their base, and those kindB 
whioh are known to be shy in the production of 
cuttings had better have a foot to 18 inches of 
the original stem retained, as it is quite possible 
you may have to insert stem-cuttings or none 
at all. Plants too often, unfortunately, are 



O. retimlata. (See paife 5<>4.) 


neglected at this period, and as a consequence 
a healthy and vigorous stock is not developed 
until far too late. You will be well advised, 
after cutting down the plants, particularly if 
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you wish to raise a large number of cuttings, to 
shake the soil from the old stools, and plant 
them in a shallow bed of soil made up on the 
greenhouse bench. If the sides of your house 
are raised banks of soil or ashes, this will keep 
a nice cool bottom, and a bed of soil made up on 
this, and the old stools, after having the coarsest 
and most useless roots cut back somewhat, 
planted lightly, they will quickly respond with 
an abundance of fresh growths, which should be 
made into cuttings, each about 3 inches in 
length. If your requirements, however, are 
more limited, the plants may be shaken out of 
their flowering pots, the ball of soil and roots 
reduced, and afterwards repotted in some light, 
gritty soil, using 5-inch or G-inch pots for the 
purpose. This will economise space, which is 
an important factor at this season, give cuttings 
of the best kind, and enable you to begin the 
work of another season in good time, by which 
means your prospects will be brightened. Pay 
attention to the correct labelling of the plants. 

Good incurved Chrysanthemums 

(T. O .).—The season, which is coming to a 
close—at least, so far as incurved varieties are 
conoemed—has been one of more than usual 
interest. At exhibitions, held indifferent parts 
of the country, the competitions have been 
much keener than usual, and the quality gener¬ 
ally of a higher order of merit. It is a matter 
for regret that the more modern introductions 
of the incurved type of the Chrysanthemum do 
not come up to the high standard set up by the 
older florists. In the past it was strictly laid 
down that the “ florets should be broad, smooth, 
rounded at the tip, and of sufficient length to 
form a graceful curve,” and their regular 
arrangement was a matter of importance. 
Within recent years much of this has come to 
be disregarded, large blooms, with much of the 
Japanese traits of character, have been intro¬ 
duced, and have been honoured with certificates 
and awards of merit. The drawback in many 
of the newer sorts is their pointed florets and 
rough surface, many of the bloomB failing to 
attain a high or even fair standard of quality 
unless second crown-buds are retained. The 
refined blooms, as represented by the Rundle 
family and those of the Princess, are things of 
the past, preference being given to much larger 
flowers of doubtful character. Blooms of varie¬ 
ties which have been accepted as those of 
incurved form, and which have been represented 
at their best very often this season, are Charles 
H. Curtis, rich yellow ; Duchess of Fife, an 
immense white, and a deep flower, invaluable 
for exhibition; Ma Perfection, another 
large, neat, pure white flower; Mine. 
Ferlat, white, and a suitable companion to 
those already mentioned ; Mrs. W. C. Egan, 
a very large, broad, and deep flower oi 
neat formation, of a pleasing silvery-lilac 
colour ; Miss Dorothy Foster, another hand¬ 
some silvery-mauve flower of good form and 
splendid proportions ; Mrs. H. J. Jones, puie 
white, introduced last season. A good com¬ 
panion is lianwell Glory, a bright bronzy- 
yellow of good form and capital substance, and 
probably more freely represented than any 
other novelty. A large pure ivory-white 
incurved is Ada Owen, the bloom possessing 
good form among other useful characteristics. 
Globe d’Or, a buff-yellow, flushed bronze, is a 
flower of continental origin, which w’as rarely 
missed from a stand of blooms this season, and 
appears still well able to hold its own among the 
newer sorts. Mrs. R. C. Kingston, pale blush- 
pink, tinted white, of good size and substance, 
and in form not unlike the well-known blooms 
of the “ Princess ” family, was also frequently 
in evidence. Lady Isabel, an immense broad- 
petailed, lavender-blush coloured bloom, invalu¬ 
able for exhibition, was well represented, 
serving the purpose of a back-row flower 
admirably. Topaze orientale has a colour wanted 
in the incurved section—pale straw-yellow—and 
is a bloom of large proportions with medium- 
sized florets. Mrs. W. Howe is another pretty 
flower, the history of which is shrouded in 
mysterv. The colour is a rich golden-amber, 
juffused bronze, and the bloom when finished 
makes one of neat globular form. Another of 
the more recent introductions is Ralph Hatton, 
which gained a first-class certificate last autumn, 
and has since proved itself a bloom of high 
quality. The colour may be described as purple- 
lilac, with silvery-mauve reverse. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

A PRETTY BACKYARD. 

Much well-deserved praise is lavished on well- 
arranged herbaceous borders, artistic rock- 
gardens, well-furnished pergolas replete with 
blossoming plants, and on many other attractive 
arrangements of fair flowers. For these to attain 
perfectionsunlightisindispensable. In backyards 
this invaluable aid to flower life is usually lack¬ 
ing, since they are for the most part so shaded 
by the house and by the side walls that little or 
no sunlight is able to penetrate into their dark 
confines. 

In the comparatively rare instances where 
conditions are more favourable, the house and 
backyard may be beautified with flowering 
climbers and hardy plants, but, in the majority 
of cases, if these much-neglected precincts are 
t) be rendered pleasing to the eye, subjects that 


slow growing climber, and gets a firm root-hold 
in the soil before this is seized upon by the Ivy s 
rootlets, while, in the autumn, its crimsoning 
trails, straying over the sombre, polished green 
of the Ivy, create a charming colour effect. The 
commoner Vitis inconstans, perhaps better 
known as Ampelopsis Veitchi, possessing the 
selfsame clinging habit as the Ivy, is unfitted 
for association with the latter, while it entirely 
lacks the informal grace of the old Virginian 
Creeper. Ferns, as in the picture before us, 
must constitute the mainstay of the narrow 
borders in the shady backyard. Good drainage 
must be ensured before planting, and a'poroua 
compost of sufficient depth supplied for the Ferns 
to root in. It is useless to expect Ferns to 
flourish in 3 inches of retentive clay. Where 
these conditions are complied with all hardy 
Ferns, such os Male Fern, Lady Fern, Hart’s- 
tongue, etc., will succeed, while the noble 
Osmunda rogaiis may also be grown, and, in 



A pretty backyard. From a photograph by Mr. James Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


do not object to Bhade must be employed. It is 
useless to plant flowering climbers in a position 
where the sun rarely or never shines, as in such a 
site bloom will be conspicuous by its absence, and 
the same applies to the generality of herbaceous 
plants. For shady spots there is no better ever¬ 
green climber than the Ivy, of which there are 
many fine forms, such as the giant Irish Ivy, the 
golden Ivy, the variegated Ivy, and numerous 
varieties with deeply-cut leaves, among which 
Hedera Helix digitata and H. H. Donerailensis 
are especially beautiful. It is often said that 
nothing will grow with Ivy, but I have found 
that if a strong-growing climber is planted at 
the same time as the Ivy and given a good start 
it is capable of retaining its vigour for many 
years. Such an one is the old Virginian Creeper 
(Vitis quinquefolia), which may be seen growing 
luxuriantly in the accompanying illustration. 
This creeper, if planted at the Bame time as the 
Ivy, makes a far more rapid start than that 


warm localities, such species as Lomaria rnagel 
lanica, Onoclea sensibilis, and Struthiopteris 
germanica. Although bloom in any quantity is 
out of the question in such a spot as that 
cow under consideration, there are a few lowly 
plants that will be found valuable. Among thesr 
a e the Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna) ai d 
its white variety, which produce their Forgi t- 
me-not blossoms even beneath the shadow of 
evergreens, while tw’o retiring denizens of oi r 
shady English hedgerows—namely, the Woou 
Sorrel (Oxalis), with its frail, white chalices, and 
the Woodruff (Asperula), bearing its cluster of 
minute white flowers, with their scent of new- 
mown hay—will star the ground beneath 
the expanding Fern-fronds with chaste blossoms. 
The Blue bell or Wood Hyacinth and Wood 
Anemone may also be utilised in like manner, 
and here and there a Primrose may display its 
pale saffron in the spring of the year. 

S. W. F. 
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SEDUMS. 

It would be diffisult to select plants that are so 
varied, so hardy, and which at the same time 
may be used to fill so many positions as the 
Sedums, or Stonecrops. They have always 
been popular because of this, as there are few 
situations, however poor and scanty the soil, 
that the)' will not thrive in. In the genus there 
are some that make excellent subjects for pot¬ 
ting for general decoration ; others, again, are 
practically independent of compost, for they 
will grow almost anywhere—on the top of a 
wall or roof of an outhouse, where cold, cutting 
winds and hot sun alike have little or no effect 
upon them : in the crevices of rocks, where it is 
shady, or close to the garden path, or amongst 
Ferns in the coolness of the rock garden. 
Wherever and however grown, they have a 
wonderful way in adapting themselves to any 
circumstances, and whether the seasons be hot 
and dry or the reverse, whether they are 
planted in the country garden or the more con¬ 
fined area of a town, so detrimental to many 
other plants, it matters little, the Stonecrops 
live through it all, needing next to no attention 
when once planted. There are many species, 
some herbaceous, with glaucous foliage broad 
and prominent, others with narrow leaves, 
others, again, of evergreen perennial growth. 
S. spectabile is one of the best of the herbaceous 
sorts, of erect habit, pleasing foliage, prolific in 
its bunches of rosy blossoms, which open early 
in autumn. It is useful for pots, often to be 
seen as a window plant, will thrive on a shady 
border, but does equally as well exposed to the 
scorching sun on rockwork ; is often used for 
planting in borders, and will do well anywhere. 
The leaves of spectabile are large and succulent, 
and when not in bloom it is a variety that is at 
once conspicuous and interesting. S. Telephium 
and its numerous varieties, of which spectabile 
is one, are all pretty, most of them blooming 
about August; all are hardy and continue in 
flower until the first frost comes to check them. 
8. Sieboldi is a popular variety, often to be seen 
in pots in cool greenhouses, makes a capital 
plant for standing in passages or on area steps, 
and is equally in place amongst Ferns and other 
subjects in the hardy fernery. As bedding 
plants Sedums are useful, as, for example, the 
variegated sort, 8. azoideum, often to be seen as 
an edging to walks, as well as amongst Garpet 
bedders when pinched during the season to keep 
it dwarf. I have also seen this variety grown 
in pots in a oool-house amongst Ferns with ex¬ 
cellent effect. The evergreen perennials possess 
the largest number of varieties, and in the after 
described sorts one may select some that are of 
use, both for potting for indoor use or for 
occupying positions in the open :— 

S. I'ULCHKixuM. —Rosy-purple flowers, has 
long, elender stems, possessed of a trailing-like 
habit; sometimes eeen in hanging-baskets; a 
most effective variety. 

S. amplexicaule —Yellow flowers, smooth 
foliage, dilated and tapering to a point; distinct 
and interesting ; useful for pots. 

S. DABYPHYULUM.—Pink flowers, creeping 
habit, dwarf ; suitable for rockwork. 

S. rupestre. —A common object on many a 
rockery, shoots spreading in all directions, 
emitting roots at almost every joint; grows 
quickly and does well in dry situations ; flowers 
yellow. 

8. acre. — One of the commonest of the 
genus ; often to be seen on walls, roofs of 
houses, dry rockB ; frequently used for edgings, 
in which position it is of much service, conse¬ 
quent upon its dwarf, compact habit and grey- 
green foliage. 

S. aureum. —Well known by its pale green 
growths, which in early spring are studded all 
over with yellow blossoms, making a dense 
carpet of flowers ; will grow anywhere, but is 
peculiarly attractive on a raised rock bed or 
bank, where it may be allowed to overhang ; is 
frequently to be seen planted on carriage drives 
ana approaches along with the old-time Arabis, 
which blooms at the same time ; is not at all 
particular as to soil, whether there be much or 
little, and will bloom freely in a sunny position. 

S. ATRO-PtJRPUREUM is unique in its purple- 
coloured stems, broad, glaucous foliage, and 
erect habit (2 feet) ; does well in places where 
the soil is poor ; particularly useful amongst 
the stones and crevices of rockeries, where it 
should be planted to remain. 
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For Sedums space should be found in all 
gardens of a sandy or gravelly nature, where it 
is sometimes found difficult to keep for long, 
herbaceous and perennial plants, more so 
where rocks abound. Much expense often 
incurred with subjects that thrive only for a 
time might be saved if consideration would only 
be given to this varied and interesting genus 
of plants. Leahitrst. 


THALICTRUM (MEADOW RUE). 

A large number of the species of Thalietrum 
are of more than passing importance, whether 
from the point of view of delicate beauty or as 
showy subjects in the border. The whole of the 
species are quite hardy. This is even true of 
the miniature kinds, as T. anemonoides, the 
frailest of all the race. Even this, however, 
rarely succumbs to cold so far as my experience 
oes. Undoubtedly the most interesting of the 
warfer forms is 

T. anemonoides. — This plant is hardly 1 


vigorous enough to fight its way in the border— 
at least for a time—and meanwhile should be 
grown apart in a more favoured spot, where it 
may be free from the encroachment of larger 
growing plants. A good soil to grow it in 
while yet weak and small is peat, loam, and 
leaf-soil in equal parts, and made very sandy. 
In such a mixture, and in a cool and rather 
moist position, the plant will be quite content. 
Though quite small it does not object to 
manure, which may be employed with the soil. 
In good rich material this little plant will root 
quite deeply, and if planted thus well, and 
allowed to remain for a year or two, will be 
making quite a nice tuft. When established 
the single-flowered form of this is one of the 
prettiest plants of my acquaintance. It is 
worth noting, too, that the crowns of the plant 
may be buried below the surface with impunity. 
I mention this distinctly because I have been 
surprised more than once to see the crowns 
nearly fully exposed, as though doubt was 
entertained as to whether they would endure 
covering up. As a matter of fact, the plant is 


safer when the crowns are below ground, 
and if the soil is occasionally dressed with 
soot it will keep at bay those small black 
slugs that play such havoc with small and 
delicate alpines in winter time. Another dwarf 
kind is 

T. ALFlituM, at one time indigenous to 
Britain, though probably now extinct here. It 
is, however, still found in both Asia ami North 
America, and flowers in early summer. Gener¬ 
ally speaking it is of much less merit than 

T. minus, a somewhat variable species, which 
includes that popular and useful sort, adianti 
folium. It is so well known as to need but 
little further description. Happily, too, it 
grows ouite freely in moist, sandy loam, though 
preferably in rather shady places, where the 
full force of the sun does not reach the plants. 
Easily increased by division and also by seeds. 
Another kind, not often seen, though certainly 
worth growing for the sake of its pure white 
flowers, is 

T. tuberosum, a plant not much more than 
1 foot high. 

Among the taller 
kinds that are best 
suited for the border 
the forms of 

T. AQUTLKOlTOLItTM 
hold the most impor¬ 
tant place. All these 
succeed in rich garden 
soil, and in light, sandy 
loam, well dressed with 
cow-manure a year old, 
the plants make a 
goodly show for a long 
season. The various 
colours, as seen in the 
numerous anthers, 
afford quite a distinct 
feature in the embel¬ 
lishment of the garden. 
The glaucous character 
of the strong Fern-like 
leafage should not be 
lost sight of. By reason 
of their distinct appear¬ 
ance this set has been 
called the “Feathered 
Columbine.’' There are 
several kinds, roseum, 
atro - purpureum, and 
formosum being the 
best of this race. One 
of these is shown in the 
accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, though some are 
much more closely 
arranged in the upper 

S art, the heads of 
owers, etc., coming 
into nearer touch with 
the foliage. These vari¬ 
eties of aquilegifolium 
are about 2 feet high, 
or rather more. 

There are others of 
still bolder, or, at least, 
taller growth, and the 
best place for these is 
the wild garden or the 
woodland, where they 
form quite a feature in 
ood representative groups. The best marked 
indB of these are T. ttavum, T. glaucum, and 
T. rugosum, each of which will attain about 
5 feet high when fully grown. E. J. 


BELLFLOWERS. 

It would scarcely be possible to find amongst 
hardy plants any that can be used in such a 
variety of ways as the Campanulas, the Bell¬ 
flowers of our gardens, and it is no doubt largely 
on this account that they receive so much atten¬ 
tion at the hands of gardeners, both professional 
and amateur. If w'e want to furnish a flower 
border with something that will not want re¬ 
newing every few years, but rather increase in 
value as time goes on, or to provide edgings to 
the same border, to cover portions of a rock 
garden, to make gay a window-box in summer, 
to enhance a greenhouse in early spring, one 
need not go outside the family of Bellflowers, 
for they will supply all that is wanted, and 
yield blossoms in each case in a lavish manner. 
Without question Campanula pyramidalis is the 
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most popular of the number, and the Peach- 
leaved sort, C. persicifolia, probably stands next 
in point of value as a border plant, and embraces 
blue, white, and purple blossoms, although a 
desirable companion is to be found in C. glome¬ 
rate dahurica, justly designated the clustered 
Bellflower in consequence of the flowers being 
so thick on the stems, making quite an attrac¬ 
tive feature to a border in Juno and July. It 
would scarcely c^i to omit that other member of 
this useful family, the Canterbury Bell (C. 
Medium). In how many gardens do we not see 
it, and what a profusion of blossoms it gives in 
various tints? Seedlings raised in the open 
ground in April, pricked out and planted in the 
borders in the autumn, will always repay one 
for his trouble. Then we have the dwarf-grow¬ 
ing sorts, suitable for edgings to walks, or for 
pots, like Campanula carpatica and C. c. alba, 
bearing cushions of blue and white blooms ; or 
MTS have an old rock garden—maybe in a dilapi¬ 
dated condition—we wish to make smart. Then 
these two, with pumila, a pretty pale blue sort, 
will do much towards it. On ledges where a 
creeping variety can be grown I would plant C. 
garganica, as it will succeed where the soil is 
poor. For baskets and boxes I consider C. iso- 
phylla and C. i. alba ideal plants, because 
they are easy to grow either indoors or out-of- 
doors, will bloom freely if in the sunlight, and 
continue in blossom often for months, especially 
if old blossoms are picked off. This point is 
often disregarded, but it is one that has refer¬ 
ence to nearly all the Bellflowers, and where 
plants are wanted in bloom for the longest 
possible time attention to the removal of decay¬ 
ing flowers must not be forgotten. 

1 have said that they add to the brightness of 
a greenhouse early in the year, and to attain 
this we mu9t go into the garden in November, 
dig up some of the clumps of persicifolia and 
pyramidalis, both the blue and white forms of 
these sorts, and carefully pot them, using good- 
sized pots, keeping them in a cold, airy house or 
pit for two months, and letting them have the 
benefit of gentle forcing. I know of nothing in 
the hardy flower borders that will bloom so 
freely in the house in spring, but not many 
people make use of them. In the borders they 
may always be counted upon for blossoms, ana 
should be divided, say, every three years, unless 
one has some special reasons for encouraging 
large plants, as the flowers are finer and the 
crowns stronger than if the plants are left to 
themselves much longer. 

Campanulas have not many enemies ; the chief 
is, perhaps, the one which secretes in what is 
commonly known as “ cuckoo spit,” and feeds 
on the flowering stems and buds in summer. 
They will stand a good deal of frost with 
impunity, but do not do so well on cold, badly- 
drained borders. The best place i« one open to 
the sun, where the soil is rich, if the finest 
results are desired, for they are most prolific in 
flowers when looked after in this respect. Then, 
again, the blossoms are useful for cutting. Not 
many make use of Campanulas in beds, either 
by themselves or with other subjects. When 
we see them it is generally in groups or rows in 
borders, but a very pretty arrangement will be 
found by planting white Campanulas and Shir¬ 
ley Poppies, or Ioeland Poppies, the latter more 
particularly, as they last longer. I have also used 
a ground of Tufted Pansies, blue and yellow, 
ana this has a charming effect amongst the nod¬ 
ding flowers of Campanulas. Lkahubst. 


CARNATIONS FOR THE BORDER. 

To sucoeed Well with Carnations in the open 
ground it is advisable to plant early, so that the 
roots of the young layers will have got well 
established before the winter. If the land in 
which they are grown is at all likely to become 
sodden I would prefer to pot the layers and 
keep them under glass until the spring. In the 
case of yellow-ground Picotees, the latter is the 
better plan, even when the soil is dry and well 
drained, because this class is somewhat delicate, 
and dull, wet, wintry weather is sure to damage 
the growth, causing disease in the larger leaves. 
A good rule is to sever the layers from the old 
sto Is well before Christmas in any case, as 
Carnations of all kinds resent the roots being 
disturbed after they commence to grow in very 
early spring. There is not so much danger, 
perhaps, in removing the plants from one’s own 
garden to another part of the same in the 
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spring, as one can take the plants up with a 
good ball of earth and put them into their new 
position with the soil adhering to the roots. 
But there is a risk when they arrive from a 
distance. Prepare the soil by well digging it, 
and at the same time work in rotten manure if 
the earth is poor through previous cropping. 
Carnations like fresh soil rather than rich mix¬ 
tures, and land at all stiff may be much improved 
by the addition of grit, mortar-rubble, or such 
material. Allow each plant rather more than 
a foot each way ; this gives reom for layering 
again after they have flowered. It is a mistake 
to plant deeply, as if this is done they are apt to 
rot. Firm planting, however, is necessary, and 
constant watching for maggot essential. Its 
whereabouts may be known by the centre or 
side growth of a plant having a withered look. 
If closely examined, these parts will fall away 
at the touch. Then it is certain farther down 
the stem this deadly enemy may be found. I 
use a 8tout needle for probing into the stems, 
and do not rest until the little yellowish-white 
pest is caught. One advantage of potting the 
Carnations is that it becomes easier to examine 
the plants during winter, and, in the case of 
choice or scarce sorts, we do not run the same 
risk of losing them as when they are in the open 
ground. When potting I endeavour to get a 
compost in which there is a good deal of grit. 
In fact, mine is entirely the scrapings from the 
roadside. Carnations do well in this ; they root 
freely, and it is not easy to over-dose them with 
water. Put each plant into a small pot, well 
water, and stand in a cool - frame. The 
lights may be kept closed for a few days, after 
which time I would take them off entirely 
when it does not rain, or frost and cold, 
cutting winds do not prevail. A close atmos¬ 
phere is detrimental to Carnations, nor do they 
require much water during the resting period. 
Just keep them from flagging, then there is a 
chance of warding off the “ spot,” a disease to 
which these plants are liable. I advocate 
potting as a sure means of keeping the plants ; 
otherwise, Carnations, excepting the tender class 
named, are hardy, but they do not like too much 
moisture in winter. My soil is naturally dry, 
and if plants will pass through bad weather any¬ 
where it is on such land, yet I have known the 
hardy Old Crimson Clove suffer during an excep¬ 
tionally moist time. When wintered in pots 
they should be put out in their permanent quar¬ 
ters in March. The plants will not feel the 
shift, and they grow away satisfactorily at 
once. H. 8. 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

A note on the above noble Himalayan Lily 
appeared in these columns a short time since. 
A colony of this Lily with six or more bulbs in 
flower forms as stately and unique a garden 
picture as can be conceived. 8uch a display, 
however, is not to be arrived at without a cer¬ 
tain expenditure of labour and money, and must 
not be looked for during the first season or two 
after planting ; but when the bulbs are well 
established and throwing up their lofty flower- 
spikes, their grower is amply repaid for his 
period of patient expectancy. The bed should 
be formed, by choice, in a sheltered situation, 
where deciduous trees, at a little distance, throw 
a partial shade and intercept rough winds, and 
should be fully 3 feet in depth. Decayed vege¬ 
table matter and fibrous loam form the most 
desirable compost, while an annual top-dressing 
of well-rotted hot-bed manure and leaf-mould 
adds to the vigour of the plants. If so-called 
“ flowering ” bulbs are procured and they happen 
to bloom the year after planting, their flower- 
spikes rarely exoeed from 4 feet to G feet in 
height; whereas if, as is most probable, their 
blooming season is delayed, they attain a far 
greater stature, often exceeding 10 feet or 11 feet 
in height. In purchasing bulbs for such a bed 
as described, it is well to refrain from procuring 
those of the largest size, for the reason set forth 
above. From one to two dozen small to medium¬ 
sized bulbs will produce a grand effect when 
fully established, as they will be before they 
throw up their flower-spikes, and, although the 
cost of the larger number will probably run 
from £3 to £5, the results of this outlay will be 
spread over many years, since the flowering 
bulbs when they die, as they invariably do 
after blossoming, will be found to have produoed 
offsets, which, if lifted and replanted, will, in the 


course of four years or so. themselves bloom, and 
the bed, being thus filled with bulbs of varying 
size, will annually contain flowering specimens. 

Lilium giganteum is seen in but few gardens, 
and, in those in which it occurs, it is often 
represented by but one or two flowering 

E lants, the effect of which is not to 
e compared to that produced by half-a-dozen 
or more stately flower-spires, ranging from 
8 feet to 10 feet in height, standing in close 
proximity. So little is this Lily grown that its 
bulbs are omitted from the catalogues of many 
nurserymen who retail almost all other species 
and varieties of Lilies. The long, ivory-white 
blossoms, stained with purple in the interior, 
ten to twenty of which are often borne on a 
single flower-head, emit a delicious vanilla per¬ 
fume, which floods the garden in the twilight 
houis. 8. W. F. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

Now that the season is again with us for plant¬ 
ing nearly all kinds of bulbs, a word may be 
said in favour of the tall-growing Tulips, 
which are not met with so frequently in gardens 
as their beauty and usefulness deserve. There 
are many who are always ready to add some¬ 
thing of interest to their bulb garden or her¬ 
baceous borders, and it is in these positions the 
Tulips referred to find the best home, simply 
because they are or should not be lifted each 
spring the same as the dwarfer-growing varieties 
generally used for spring bedding and window- 
boxes. It is certainly a mistake to plant what 
are known as the Gesneriana and breeder Tulips 
in ordinary flower-beds, where they have to be 
lifted directly they have passed out of flower to 
provide room for the summer occupant«. They 
are not only not seen under the best conditions 
when used in this way, but, what is worse, the 
bulbs generally are of little value the follow¬ 
ing year, owing to having been disturbed before 
growth was properly completed and the bulbs 
matured. A permanent position should always 
be selected for them, as the bulb garden proper, 
or established in the herbaceous borders, and 
when massed in fairly large clumps they are 
unsurpassed during May for brilliancy of colour 
or for cutting. In 

Planting a collection of these it is best to 
prepare the ground thoroughly first, as it is 
not desirable to disturb the bulbs afterwards. 
In selecting the different sites it should be 
remembered that many of the varieties send 
up flower-stems nearly a yard high ; therefore, 
when planting in the mixed borders they should 
not be placed too near the front. It is always 
advisable to have the different varieties 
distinctly labelled; and to properly mark the 
exact spot where the bulbs are situated, it is a 
good plan to drive in a strong stake that 
will stand out of the ground a few inches 
and which is stout enough to last for several 
years. Having marked the position in this 
way, from a dozen to thirty bulbs may be 
dibbled in round each stake, allowing, say, 
4 inches space between each. Clumps formed 
in this way are easily supported to one neat 
stick before the tall flower-stems are fully deve¬ 
loped to prevent them being twisted about by 
wind, which is not convenient to accomplish 
when each plant is separated some distance 
away from its neighbour, while being massed 
they present a more pleasing feature. 

As regards varieties, the one most generally 
grown is undoubtedly Gesneriana and its variety 
major. Each has dazzling scarlet flowers, 
which are further set off by being backed up 
with some evergreen shrubs. A good oom¬ 
panion to the above is retroflexa, which Bhould 
certainly find a place in every garden, the 
flowers Being of a beautiful clear yellow. When 
fully developed the petals recurve most grace¬ 
fully. If a limited list can only be grown, add 
Pico tee, though there are several others well 
worthv of being represented. In the three 
named, however, quite distinct colours are 
secured, as Picotee is of a creamy-white, shaded 
with delicate pink, a truly beautiful flower, 
which is much appreciated for table decoration. 
Another important point connected with these 
Tulips is that they flower freely ia the open 
during May and eaily June, when it is yet too 
soon to expect much variety from the open 
borders, ana, moreover, as they last a consider¬ 
able time in a cut stats, a good collection should 
prove a boon to those requiring cut flowers. 
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THE CAPE LEAD WORT (PLUMBAGO 
CAPENSIS) IN HYDE PARK. 

Among the numerous tender subjects of which 
large flowering specimens are employed for 
dotting singly on the turf in Hyde Park, 
few attract so much attention os the bushes of 
this Plumbago, for the clusters of delightful 
porcelain-blue flowers are borne in great pro¬ 
fusion throughout the entire season. The fact 
that there is nothing to compare with them in 
tint renders the blossoms of this Plumbago so 
noticeable, for the white-flowered variety, even 
when laden with bloom, is not nearly so much 
admired a9 the typical form. For plants such 
as this large structures are, of course, necessary 
to winter them successfully, for a great deal 
depends upon their being turned out in good 
condition at the commencement of the season. 
Hence, should any require potting, that ought 
to be done by the end of March, in order that 
they may be quite established before the time 
comes round to turn them out-of-doors. In 
common with all bedding plants the hardening 
off, too, should be thorough, as trying winds 


flowered Browallia (Streptosolen) Jamesoni 
arrests attention by reason of its distinct appear¬ 
ance. The long white trumpets of Datura 1 
arborea have a fine effect when isolated in this 
way, while should the summer be a hot one, the 
brilliant blossoms of Hibiscus rosa sinensis are 
freely borne. Fine-foliaged plants suitable for 
the same method of treatment are Araucaria 
excelsa, the universally - grown Eucdyptus 
globulus, Palms, Musas, Bamboos, Cycads, etc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aster Novi-Belgll densus.— Among the dwaifer 
Michaelmas Daisies this is, perhaps, one of the best 
coloured, though not of the largest size. What is not 
forthcoming in size, however, is made up in numbers, and 
the plants are a veritable sheet of fine blue. It is in thiB 
particular one of the most acceptable of this section. It 
is 2J feet high. 

Aster Novl-Belgli laevigatus.— This charming 
kind with a maximum height of less than 2 feet should be 
in every collection of these plants. Indeed, if half-a-dozen 
only were grown this should be one of them. The mass of 
rosy-lilac blooms and the dense, dwarf habit render it not 
only a perfect plant for the flower garden, but a .most 
serviceable one for pot culture also. 


Michaelmas Daisies on Grass —Some 
people, to have these satisfactory, think they 
must have a good larder, and so they must if 
you wish to havo big blooms. But size is not 
everything, and these are most satisfactory 
growing on Grass ani in open spaces amongst 
shrubs. In these positions they are very 
free-flowering and dwarf. I have 6ome in 
a wild garden that have been in the same posi¬ 
tion for eight or nine years, and this year they 
were a mass of bloom. Everyone ought to try 
and plant things to make the garden gay in 
autumn, and these are very suitable for this. I 
like to see a patch growing among shrubs, and 
to come on it unexpectedly. Michaelmas Daisies 
grow equally well in shady borders, if not over¬ 
hung by trees, etc., and come in when the others 
in the more open positions are over.—J. Crook. 

Amaryllis Belladonna.— There is a clump of 
Amaryllis Belladonna close to the south wall of the house, 
which last year gave about twelve spikes of bloom, this 
year only four. The wall is covered with creepers, whose 
roots doubtless rob the bulbs. On the other hand, they 
may have been injured by liquid-manure, a solution of 
one of the compounds sold in tins, which they received 
weekly while the bulbs were making their spring growth. 

Should the bulbs be lifted, when their 
bloom is over, and fresh soil applied ? 
— T. S. B., Bournemouth. 



The Blue Leadwort (Plumbago capensis) in Hyde Park. 


are often experienced after their expected 
season. Throughout the winter a minimum 
temperature of 45 degs., with a rise of 10 dogs, 
or a little more, will suit this Plumbago, and at 
that season just enough water should be given 
to keep the soil fairly moist. When flowering 
freely an occasional dose of liquid-manure is of 
great service. Another subject particularly 
suitable for this mode of treatment is the 
He’iotrope, or Cherry Pie, as it is so universally 
cal ed. As larger specimens the deeper tinted 
forms, such as President Garfield, are more 
effective than those with lighter blossoms. 
Pelargoniums of the Zonal class (some of them 
a great many years old) flower profusely when 
isolated in this way, and the double-flowered 
Ivy-leaved kinds are very popular for this 
purpese. When secured to a sub tantial stake 
they form dense columns or pyramids 6 feet to 
8 feet high, or even more, ana maintain a wealth 1 
of blossoms till the autumn frosts necessitate 
their removal indoors. The bright green divided 
leaves of Cassia corvmbosa and its golden 
blossoms render it a desirable subject for this ' 
mode of treatment. Fuchsias, too, at once 
suggest themselved, and the pretty Orange- 1 


Dielytras.— Dielytras, of which D. spectabilis is the 
best known variety, is a handsome border subject bloom¬ 
ing freely in early summer, but with little heat may be 
had in flower in spring, as it forces well, and when in 
blossom adds variety to the house. Almost everyone who 
grows herbaceous plants knows the pink racemes of flowers, 
and it is a plant that should be in all gardens. Few use 
it for early work, but if clumps are potted up at once and 
kept in frames until spring, and then brought into heat, 
there will be much bloom in the house in March and April. 
Out-of-doors, Dielytras are best accommodated on warm 
bonders, where the soil is light and rich, and enjoy mois¬ 
ture If in cold aspects the plants should be slightly 
protected during a hard winter with some light material. 
—Lraiiurst. 

Late-sown Phlox Drummond!.— Most 
people like this, and few things are more useful 
in the garden. It may be had in bloom over a 
long season. It is for late blooming I appreciate 
it the most, seeing it is not affected so quickly 
by frost as many things. When sown late and 
pricked out between clumps of bulbs it makes a 
fine display. My method is to sow in separate 
colours in boxes in April, giving cold-pit protec¬ 
tion till the frost is over. About midsummer 
the plants are pricked out where they are to 
bloom. This year the plants have continued in 
bloom well into November, and are most useful 
to cut from.—J. Crook. 


[We are not of your opinion 
aB regards the paucity of spikes 
of these plants this year. It 
is not the only instance we 
know of failure or partial fail¬ 
ure this year without any 
apparent reason. For example, 
a garden receiving the best 
cultural attention is in similar 
way, some large masses of 
Zephyranthes rosea having been 
a picture, and the Belladonna 
alongside almost a failure. We 
citethistoshowyou that neither 
creepers nor liquid-manure are 
at fault in your case ; indeed, 
it is more likely, seeing the 
bulbs flowered so well last year, 
that several of the largest have 
split or broken up through the 
flowering, and that the divi¬ 
sions are not up to blooming 
Gze. This frequently happens 
in many classes of bulbous 
plants from time to time, and 
to interfere with the bulbs on 
that account would only be the 
means of still further delaying 
their flowering. At the same 
time, if you think that the 
roots of the creepers are rob¬ 
bing the soil to any consider¬ 
able extent, a liberal mulching 
of soil or manure, or both, will 
be of great benefit. This 
should be given as soon as the 
spikes are over, so that the 
nutriment may be washed down 
to the roots of the bulbs. 
Doubtless you will see an im¬ 
provement in growth, and it 
the increase of foliage indi¬ 
cates a breaking up of the 
bulbs as suggested, write us 
again, and we will give our advice as to 
replanting the clump. Carrying to many 
spikes, we may reasonably assume the clump 
has been a long time in its present position.] 

Dahlia tubers, reducing.— <Can I with safety 
reduce my Dahlia roots before storing? MiDe are always 
so unwieldy for propagating from, and take up so much 
room during the winter. The soil seems to suit them so 
well that I think they are unusually large both as to size 
and number of tubers. If this is practicable I should be 
obliged for instructions. They are still (November 2) 
untouched by frost. I should also be grateful for the 
names of any good but not very expensive Cactus varie¬ 
ties, which not only stand out above the foliage, but have 
sufficiently strong stems to hold up the flowers without 
drooping.—C. B. 

[Yes, you may reduce the size of the stools as 
much as you wish—certainly to one-half their 
present size, if you so desire—without any harm 
ensuing. Simply cut or pull the larger tubers 
away, or cut some of the largest halt way and 
discard them. As regards the latter portion of 
jour query, there is so great a difference in toils 
and treatment, and not a little with respect to 
seasons, also, that we could not with safety give 
a list meeting all your requirements. Fre¬ 
quently the young cuttings of spring hide their 
flowers in the ample leafage, and the same kinds 
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grown from year-old roots will throw the flowers 
well upon good stems. We could give you a 
list of kinds with great ease, but we may only 
repeat what you possess. One kind, however, 
we can recommend without fear, and this is 
orange Glare of the Garden, a sport from the 
old crimson kind, and a very free bloomer.] 

Forcing Lily of the Valley the second 
year.— I have a few pota of Lily of the Valley, which I 
bought last spring when showing flower. They flowered 
well, with veiy little forcing. In the summer I plunged 
the pots in the garden, ana they have been there ever 
since. What shall I do with them now ? I am not par¬ 
ticular about having them very early.—C. B. 

[You do not say whether the plants are the 
original clumps or single orowns. If the latter, 
we fear they will be of little value for forcing ; 
if the former, you may knock the plant out, 
reduce the ball slightly, give some fresh soil, 
rather rich and sandy, and repot to a size larger. 
This last, indeed, should have been done soon 
after flowering in spring had you then antici¬ 
pated trying to grow the plant a second time ; 
or a better plan would have been to plant in 
open garden in shade and in rich soil. A year 
or more here would have helped the plant con¬ 
siderably. It is not often Lily of tne Valley 
is grown a second year with much success. 
In any case, you should bring it along very 
gently, and give assistance by frequent appli¬ 
cations of manure-water. ] 

Raising English Iris.—I have saved a large 
quantity of English Iris seed, and wish to raise a number 
of seedlings. I should be much obliged if you would give 
me instructions how to proceed, when to sow, and soil 
required f—G. D. H. 

[If you have a cold-frame at command, this 
would be the best medium for raising the seed¬ 
lings, using a mixture of loam, sand, and leaf- 
mould, the loam and leaf-soil in equal parts and 
one-fourth sand. Place 6 inches of this in the 
frame, make it rather firm, spread over it a 
layer of sand, sow the seeds thinly thereon, and 
cover with not more than half an inch of the 
same soil, finely Bifted. The seeds may be sown 
now, but no water will be needed if the soil is 
fairly moist. If you have no frame your next 
best plan will be to get a deep box—9 inches 
deep will do—make a quantity of holes in the 
bottom, place a layer of crocks on the same, 
and cover with rough turf, then put in the soil. 
Fill the box to within 2 inches of the top. 
When the seeds are sown and covered up you 
could then cover the box with squares of glasB, 
or even boards, till the seedlings appear above 
the soil. The seeds of these English Irises are 
slow and uncertain to vegetate. Water but 
sparingly at any time, even when the seedlings 
appear, and with the decay of the leaves, which 
will also quickly ensue, withhold water entirely. 
You could reasonably have expected a far 
greater measure of buccoes had these seeds have 
been sown as soon as gathered.] 

Flower-bed on Grass.—I have laid down a lawn 
in front of our school, in thr centre of which I have cut 
out the Grass, which I intend to use for a flower-bed. The 
coming spring I intend planting it with Wallflowers. Will 
you teu me which will be the best plants to succeed them, 
their names and colour, such as are planted in parks for 
design and effect? Is there a plant called Acaberia for 
marking out borders?—J. B. 

[You should have stated the size of the bed, 
then we could better have suggested the most 
useful plantB. Of green carpet plants, Her- 
niaria glabra is perhaps the most useful and 
quite hardy. Stellaria graminea aurea is golden, 
also quite hardy. Of coloured-leaved plants, 
the Alternantheras vary from red and crimson 
to gold, and are very pretty if not allowed to 
run to flower. Several of the Houseleek family 
are good, such as montanum, calcareum, etc., 
while of the Echeverias, which is doubtless the 
plant intended by “ Acabaria,” there are several 
valuable kinds, such as E. secunda, commonly 
used for edgings, while E. secunda glauca major 
is employed for the smaller centres, and the 
ooppery-looking E. metallica for main centre, 
ana so on. Fishbone Thistle and Centaurea 
candidissima are employed similarly. Other 
plants are Golden Feather and the variegated 
Cock’s-foot Grass, while both Coleus Versohaf- 
felti and Iresine Lindeni are employed in these 
arrangements, though generally pegged down to 
the soil.] 

Niootiana sy 1 ves trifl. —Those who have 
not yet seen this plant may form an idea of its 
beauty and worth from the fact that it bears 
tall spikes, each with about a score of pure 
white flowers very like those of the older 
N. affinis, but longer in the tube and slightly 


less in diameter, and, best of all, without that 
unfortunate defect whioh makes the older 
variety appear to be dead or dying during the 
greater part of the day, for the flowers in the 
new variety do not close even in bright sun¬ 
shine, but simply hang at a sharper angle on the 
stem, assuming a stiffer habit tm evening 
approaches. The lateness of its flowering adds 
to its value, as it lasts till quite late in the 
autumn ; indeed, only the approach of winter 
puts an end to it. There was a fine group of it 
near the Palm-house in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, during the past summer. 


ROSE VICTOR VERDIER, H.P. 

As I write (Oct. 27) a large bed of this useful 
old Rose is gay with dozens of very fair blos¬ 
soms. It has many good points and some bad 
ones. One can always rely upon obtaining a 
few nice clean buds from a plant or two of the 
variety, and when richly-coloured kinds are 
rather scarce the cherry-rose tint of Victor 
Verdier is very welcome. I always think there 
must be a dash of the Tea-soented or Chinese 
tribe in its constitution, as the whole tribe— 
and they are not a few—have a very marked 
individuality. Victor Verdier was introduced 
as far back as 1859, and was raised by M. 
Lacharme. Its one very bad fault is want of 
fragrance. Not only does this characterise itB 
seedlings, but also, unfortunately, many varie¬ 
ties in which Victor Verdier has been used as 
pollen or seed parent. Its most eminent off 
spring are Comtesse d’Oxford, a splendid kind 
which has given us a fine sport in Pride of 
Waltham, and the pretty Pride of Reigate, 
which will sometimes come handsomely striped 
and splashed. 

Other good offspring of Victor Verdier are 
Madame Bois, a very lovely silve.y-rose 
coloured flower, not grown so much as it Bhould 
be; Suzanne Marie Rodoc&nachi, that in spite 
of its awful name is about one of the finest 
rose-coloured varieties we possess; Madame 
Eugenie Verdier, always good and rather paler 
than Pride of Waltham, and considered too 
much like Marie Finger. Etienne Levet, also 
Captain Christy, owe their origin to Victor 
Verdier, and it is strange how the sporting 
habit pervades the whole tribe ana their 
descendants. Mr. Bennet showed his discrimi¬ 
nation when he employed Victor Verdier in 
some of his most successful crosses, the most 
important being the case of Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, which was the result of a cross between 
that good old English Rose Devoniensh and 
Victor Verdier. The far-reaching effects of 
this cross are most remarkable, for it has 
practically laid the foundation of the great 
majority of the Hybrid Tea race, such splendid 
Roses as Antoine Rivoire, Souvenir de President 
Carnot, White Lady, Billiard and Barre, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, and possibly of Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone. That grandest of modern Roses, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, originated from a cross between 
Dr. Grill and Victor Verdier; and another 
splendid kind, Germaine Trochon, can trace its 
origin to Victor Verdier and Mme. Eugene 
Verdier, the lovely orange-coloured variety 
that bears this name. I have been much im¬ 
pressed with the wondrous seed-pods produced 
on such as Antoine Rivoire, Alice Furon, and 
other members of this Victor Verdier race. 
When they ripen perfectly, as they will do 
under glass, they are quite as large as some of 
the small dessert Pears and as handsome in 
colour as an Apricot. I think amateurs would 
find this work of cross-fertilising Roses under 
glass a most fascinating one. In the large 
circle of readers of Gardening Iij.ustrated 
there are probably some who could devote a 
glasshouse, be it ever so small, to this work, 
and I can guarantee that they will derive much 
pleasure from the pursuit, even if they do not 
achieve any great successes at first. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Standard Roses upon Manetti 
stocks (O. B. Rawclife ).—We think there 
must be some mistake on your part in saying 
that your standard Roses are buaded upon the 
I Manetti-stock. Doubtless the stock used was 


the common hedge Brier. Of course, it is pos¬ 
sible to allow the shoots of the Manetti-stock to 
run up and then bud them at the top, but the 
stem would be extremely slender. In order 
that you may be sure, we would say that the 
Manetti has numerous thorne or spines, the 
young wood is reddish-brown, and tne foliage 
Grass-green; whereas the hedge Brier has fewer 
thorns, but they are longer. The bark of the 
young growth is of a dull grey-green, and the 
foliage also, although the variety of even 
hedge Briers is very considerable, and great 
variations may be met with. The Manetti is a 
wild Rose, introduced from Italy by the late 
Mr. Thomas Rivers, some seventy years ago. 
The Bemi-double flower is very insignificant, 
pink in colour. It is certainly not worth grow¬ 
ing as a Rose, and as a stock it is very often 
most disappointing, not nearly so good as the 
Brier or own roots. As you have a few bare 

S laces to cover, you can the more effectually 
o this with Ayrshire or Evergreen Roses, 
also rapid-growing Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
such as Heine Marie Henriette and Gloire de 
Dijon. 

Three good autumn • blooming 
Roses. —The best Roses to bloom well througn 
the autumn are the Hybrid Teas, but it is not 
every place whete these can be grown success¬ 
fully in the open borders. In low, damp situa¬ 
tions, where the soil is heavy and cola, Teas 
suffer. In such positions, if autumn bloomers 
are needed, then the grower must resort to the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and here eome experience is 
needed. Some kinds in my garden (which is 
placed as above described) will not open their 
blooms in the autumn. The blooms get attacked 
by mildew, and those kinds that have flat, hard 
buds need more warmth and dry air to open 
them. For several years I have been noting the 
kinds suitable for such places, and find m st of 
the Roses that have long pointed buds open the 
best. In a border in the kitchen garden I have 
several kinds as standards. The two following 
are most reliable every j ear. Heinrich Schul- 
theis grows and blooms most abundantly 
through the Bummer, and every year gives a 
fine display in autumn. On Nov. 3rd I cut fine 
large open blooms. Uliich Brunner has proved 
equally good. Add to this the old Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, and you have three charming 
kinds for this season of the year. This old 
kind gives its best blooms in autumn. These 
make a fine bed when grown as dwarfs, and aie 
charming to cut from.—J. Crook. 

M&rechal Niel in cool green house 

(O. M. A .).—When planting or repotting Roses 
in cool greenhouses we prefer to mix with the 
soil a small quantity of some good, reliable arti¬ 
ficial manure. Use it at the rate of about a 
5-inch potful to a barrowful of soil, at the 
same time mixing with the soil the usual third 
of well-decayed animal-manure. When the 
weather is cold and the days are dull, plants 
cannot utilise the farmyard-manure unless then 
be artificial heat, so that a little artificial heat 
is very beneficial. You ask us what is the most 
successful treatment of a Marshal Niel grown 
in a pot in cool greenhouse. The best manner 
of cultivating this glorious Rose under glass is 
to well prepare a border, such as has been fre¬ 
quently described in those pages, and plant 
therein a good specimen budded upon a hedge 
Brier. Plants of Marshal Niel answer very 
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the roots prevented from penetrating the subsoil 
by placing some broken bricks or stones in 
bottom, they will flourish for a number of years. 
After flowering, the growths should be thinned 
and some of the strongest shoots cut back to 
within 3 feet or 4 feet of their base. This must 
not be done too rigorously. In a heated house, 
however, where plenty of warmth and moisture 
can be given, this Rose will be improved by 
cutting back fairly hard in order to obtain good 
sound wood for the next season. In growing 
Mar&hal Niel in a cool greenhouse you should 
endeavour to maintain as equable temperature 
as possible as far as the weather will allow. 
Instead of closing up the house entirely at night, 
leave on a little air. This, combined with a 
good syringing with cold water every bright 
morning, careful ventilation, and careful water¬ 
ing at the root, Bhould enable you to very 
successfully grow this charming Rose. 
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LARGE-FLOWERED CANNAS. 

It is now a dozen years since public attention 
was first directed to the then new race of 
Cannas, which originated with M. Crozy, at 
that time of Lyons, but now of Hyeres. They 
at once became popular. Some of the varieties 
are grand when planted out during the summer, 
but it is as greenhouse plants in pots that they 
have especially made their mark, and through¬ 
out the greater part of the year they may be 
had in bloom. At the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on October 23 last, a 
splendid group of these Cannas, all of which 
were grandly in flower, and, what is more, grown 
in comparatively small pots, was shown. Con¬ 
tained in this group were also a few examples 


third well-decayed manure, and a little sand, 
j If suitable manure is not available for potting, 
leaf-mould may be UEed, while in any case, 
as the pots get full of roots, liquid-manure 
occasionally is of great service. In the cage of 
well-established clumps in pots, they will con¬ 
tinue to push up strong shoots that will flower 
when sufficiently advanced, and, therefore, a 
succession of blossoms is kept up for a length¬ 
ened period. When in large masses the winter¬ 
ing of these Cannas presents but little difficulty, 
provided they are kept moderately dry and free 
from frost, but some of the leas robust kinds 
well repay a little more care and attention. 
Those delightful flowers of a clear yellow colour, 
spotted more or less densely with red, have, as 
a rule, much weaker rhizomes than the scarlet 



Canna Sunset Glow, 


of a more recent race which originated in Italy, 
and to which the title of Orchid-flowered 
Cannas has been sometimes applied. In this 
section the flowers are larger than in the 
others, but they are more flimsy, and for this 
reason are of little use out-of-doors, while for 
greenhouse decoration, though very striking 
when at their best, they are, generally speak¬ 
ing, hardly the equal of Crozy’s Cannas. This 
latter term is now somewhat of a misnomer, as 
apart from the quantities distributed by 
M. Crozy, a great many varieties have been 
raised in different parts of the Continent as well 
as in this country, and also in America. Their 
Culture is not at all a difficult matter, pro¬ 
vided it be borne in mind that Cannas are 
essentially liberal feeders, hence a suitable com¬ 
post is two-thirds good turfy loam, with one- 
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and crimson kinds. While the robust forn s 
may often be wintered under the stage, the 
choicer and more delicate kinds are better if 
stood on the stage itself, or, at all events, where 
they are well exposed to the light, and in 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature—that is to 
say, suoh as Pelargoniums and Fuchsias will 
pass the winter in. Where these Cannas are 
grown in quantity the first two months of the 
year are the season at which the greater number 
is sent away, as being then in the shape of 
dormant rhizomes a considerable number just 
packed in dry Moss can be sent in a small space. 
On being received in this condition the rhizomes 
should be potted as soon as possible, keeping the 
point from which the future growth will start 
just below the surface of the soil, as the first and 
most vigorous roots make their appearance 


immediately underneath the young growth. In 
obtaining these Cannas locally, the better way 
is to commence with established plants in May. 
When growing freely they can be readily 
increased by division, which is best carried out 
in the spring just as they are about to start into 
growth. Cannas may he readily raised from 
seeds, which can be obtained from most seeds¬ 
men, but the seeds are very hard, and unless 
assistance is given they take some time to ger¬ 
minate. Filing the outer coating of the seed is 
recommended by some, but this is liable to 
injure the germ, and I much prefer soaking 
them for twenty-four hours in water, at a tem¬ 
perature of 85 (legs, to 90 degs. The seed must 
be sown directly, and not allowed to get dry 
afterwards, as the germs will be on the point of 
starting. In a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. the young plants will soon make their 
appearance, and, potted off at once, they make 
rapid progress. 

Varieties.— A selection of the best varieties 
would include the following : Alphonse Bouvier, 
crimson-scarlet; Amiral Avellan, clear yellow, 
dotted red ; Aurore, bright chestnut-red ; Ches- 
hunt Yellow, clear yellow ; Conquesant, very 
bright amber, with deeper shade ; Duchess of 
Marlborough, deep pink ; Duchess of York, 
yellow, densely spotted red ; Egandale, 
reddish-crimson ; E. Milne Redhead, scarlet; 
Florence Vaughan, yellow, spotted scarlet; 
Germania, reddish-crimson, bordered yellow ; 
Gruss au Hamburg, vivid orange-scarlet; Jules 
Chretien, carmine-crimson ; Kaiser Wilhelm II., 
vermilion; Konigin Charlotte, scarlet, edged 
yellow ; Mme. Crozy, red, edged gold ; Paul 
Bert, amber; Paul Bruant, orange-scarlet ; 
Pavonia, yellow, marbled carmine ; Progression, 
orange, blotched crimson ; Quasimodo, orange- 
scarlet, gold edge ; Reichskanzler Furst Hohen- 
lohe, citron-yellow; Sam Trelease, scarlet, 
golden centre and edges ; Semaphore, golden- 
amber ; and Sunset Glow, rich orange-yellow. 

Orchid - flowered varieties. — Austria, 
canary-yellow, centre shaded brown ; Burbank, 
light yellow, dotted carmine ; Hofgarten- 
direotor Wendland, scarlet, dotted yellow ; 
Italia, orange - scarlet, edged yellow; Par- 
thenope, deep orange; and Professeur Treub, 
orange-red, splashed yellow. T. 

BASKETS AND PLANTS FOR THEM. 

So many plants are better adapted for growing 
in baskets, or in positions where their growth is 
not restricted, than they are in pots, that we 
find them employed for the decoration of green¬ 
houses, porticoes, balconies, and the like. To my 
mind, tne roof of a greenhouse is somewhat 
lacking that does not possess a few baskets, and 
as this is the season when one is taking stock 
and making alterations, it may be well to men¬ 
tion a few subjects that are useful for growing 
in this way both in and out-of-doors. 

Usually one finds that wire baskets are more 
employed than any other, and this is, perhaps, 
because they are cheapest, and, when done with, 
can be painted and freshened up for the follow¬ 
ing season. Moreover, they are light, and when 
properly furnished add not a little to the beauty 
of a house or window. Wooden baskets can, of 
course, be used, but, generally speaking, they 
do not wear so long as wire ones, as, soaking up 
the water, they do not last more than a few 
seasons without some repairs being necessary, 
and, in addition to this, when, as is often the 
case, they are hung from the sash-bars of a roof, 
they are much heavier than those made of wire. 
Whatever form of baskets is employed, the first 
consideration should be to make them capable 
of holding a sufficient quantity of soil for the 
plants, so placing it that when filled and 
watering has to be done, the soil does not get 
washed out. With this in view, it is best to 
procure a quantity of Moss—that from a wood 
or sometimes to be found in meadow lands 
answering admirably—placing a thick layer all 
round the inside of the basket, and over that 
some leaves or thin pieces of turf, bedding it 
well down, subsequently filling up with the 
potting material necessary. A little care at the 
commencement will ensure a great deal of 
success afterwards. The planting of the baskets, 
too, should be properly performed, employing 
young plants, so that training may be done 
from the first. In a cool greenhouse, Fuchsias 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are amongst some 
of the best subjects one can possibly have, and 
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when in bloom they can be removed from the 
house for the adornment of a sitting room 
window, for a portico, or an entrance hall, 
without in any wav suffering. 

Very Bhowy baskets may also be had by using 
such plants as single Petunias, which are of 
more wiry growth than the double kinds, and 
therefore easier to get into shape, more especi¬ 
ally if, as the young shoots progress, they are 
pegged down to the sides of the baskets. The 
same may also be said of Verbenas and Helio¬ 
tropes. Thunbergias are beautiful subjects for 
a greenhouse, and if the aspect be a sunny one 
few better things can be selected. Achimenes, 
though more often met with in a stove, make 
attractive basket plants 
during the summer months 
in an ordinary greenhouse. 

I can also with confidence 
recommend Begonias for 
baskets, particularly the 
Tuberous-roeted sorts, as 
when well grown they go a 
long way towards making 
a house gay. For outside, 
as well as for beautifying 
indoors, there are not 
many things to rival Cam¬ 
panulas, like C. isophylla 
and C. i. alba, for profu¬ 
sion of blossoms, and so 
long as baskets containing 
them are placed where the 
sun can reach them, and 
watering is not forgotten, 
it is difficult to find a 
prettier subject. Few 
plants, indeed, are more 
popular. It is not often 
that one regards tho 
Tufted Pansy as fitted for 
baskets, but for outside 
work — as for example, 
under a porch or verandah, 
there are not many garden 
flowers that can be better 
used, and it is surprising 
what quantities of blos¬ 
soms they yield, bo long 
as the spent flowers are 
quickly removed. Shady 
houses and shady corners 
about a dwelling can be 
made to look inviting by 
hanging baskets filled with 
Ferns and Ivies, the latter 
always fresh. Sedums 
and Lysimachia (Creeping 
Jenny) make useful subjects 
for growing out-of-doors. 

To keep basket plants in 
condition it is needful to 
watch them, as it must be 
obvious to anyone that 
hanging from a roof they 
are much more likely to 
get dried up, and it is 
better to give them a little 
too much water than to 
leave them for a time until 
foliage and flowers have 
withered and beauty has 
become a thing of the past. 

Leahurst. 


their flowers. It is most essential to keep the 
plants free from insects. A very small brown 
thrips is often very troublesome, and if once it 
gets established there is little hope of getting 
good blooms. Frequent fumigating is the 
only remedy. If plants are clean and healthy 
to start with, clear soot water used for 
syringing will assist in keeping all insect 
life off; it is also beneficial as a liquid- 
manure, especially when used with cow- 
manure. The period of flowering may be con¬ 
siderably prolonged by the judicious use of 
manures, but whatever manure is used, it should 
not be over-done, and when liquid is used it 
should always be allowed to stand until it has 


BOUVARDIAS. 

These are among the most 
serviceable plants we have 
either for cutting or as pot 
plants for the conserva¬ 
tory. By growing on successive batches of 
plants, or stopping them at different times, 
they may be had in flower from now onwards 
well through the winter. With the exception 
of B. Humboldti, which does not flower well 
when stopped late, the more they are stopped 
the better the results will be, and those required 
for late blooming should be selected from those 
that were propagated early in the year, and if 
they have been left to make fairly long growths, 
or even if they have begun to show flowers, may 
be stopped back now and allowed to make a 
new etait. They do not require much 1 vat, but 
should have all the light possible, and although 
air should be given, a cold draught or dry 
atmosphere should be avoided. The syringe 
may be used freely until they begin to open 
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Canna Quasimodo. (See page 511.) 


settled down, so that it can be used in a clear 
state. 

Complaints are often heard that Bouvardia 
bloom does not last well after it is cut, and in the 
summer-time no doubt this is the case, but after 
the weather gets cooler it will last very well if 
the plants are grown in a cool-house. It not 
infrequently occurs that the bloom is not cut until 
it is nearly exhausted. If cut when the first 
two or three blooms on each truss are open and 
put into water at once, the flowers will last 
fully a week. Although all the Bouvardias are 
worth growing, the following are the best for 
winter : Vreelandi, white ; President Cleveland, 
scarlet; Mrs. R. Green, flesh-pink; Priory 
Beauty, a rather deeper shade of pink ; Alfred 
Neuner, double white ; and President Garfield, 


double pink. As a pot plant C^ndidissima may 
be recommended, but it does not keep up a suc¬ 
cession of bloom like Vreelandi. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Winter crops for profit.— Will you kindly Inform 
me what would be a good thing to grow in greenhouse* 
this winter at a profit? I have three greenhouses, and 
all heated throughout. I have only just taken them over: 
Tomatoes have been grown in them and Just finished. I 
propose growing Tomatoes next year, so whatever I grow 
now I should want to be finished by the time planting 
arrives. —Georgs Fields. 

[You should have stated clearly how the 
houses are heated, then we could have arranged 
your crops accordingly ; is it is, we are recom 
mending in the dark, so to speak. The size, 
also, would have been a useful guide. In the 
absence of these particulars we can only gene¬ 
ralise. One of the best winter crops is French 
Beans in pots, if you have plenty of heat; 
these, if your district is free from fogs, may be 
started soon—at least, by the end of Novembef 
—employing 9-inch pots, made a little more than 
half full of soil, placing nine Beans in each, to 
be reduced to six plants presently. Use soil 
ordinarily moist, and givo no water till the 
plants a»e well up, then a light top-dressing of 
w'arm soil. You will require for these a tern- 

S t ratureof 65 degs. at night and rather more by 
ay, unless severe frost should set in. When 
in full growth place a few twigs around each 
pot to keep the plants in position. Plenty of 
room near the glass, which keep clean, and not 
much water will all help to the free setting of 
the pods. You may devote one house at least 
or more to this crop, which pays well if put on 
the market in good time. Obtain new seed if 
possible, for this is important. The best winter 
forcing kinds are Ne Plus Ultra, Syon House, 
and Progress. By making successional sowings, 
say, each fortnight you could maintain a supply 
over a long time. With a brisk heat in the 
house plenty of atmospheric moisture may be 
given beneficially, though not otherwise. In 
making up the pots employ good drainage, and 
do not make the soil too firm below. By 
good culture the crop should be ready in six or 
seven weeks. Lily of the Valley, single Berlin 
crowns, make another good crop if you can 
command a bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 85 degs. 
Herring-boxes filled with these crowns, 200 in 
each box, and kept in position with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre is the best way. Pernaps you can cover 
some pipes, and secure a good heat by placing 
a frame over them, and darkening the lights. 
These Lilies require no preparation, by which 
is meant if they are delivered to you to-day 
they may be put into heat to-morrow, and when 
cut throw them away. Pot-grown Spineas also 
pay ; but the clumps cost a good deal, and so, 
too, the carriage. Rather earlier we would 
have advised your taking up bulbous plants, 
and Tulips in particular, and even now you may 
easily recoup yourself with some of these. La 
Reine (white), Vermilion Brilliant, Yellow 
Prinoe are three good things in this way, and 
you may treat them on a par with the Lily of 
the Valley. Box these in soil, but only just 
cover them, and give a month outside the forc¬ 
ing-house. Finally, as you mean to grow 
Tomatoes, why not sow seed at once, and grow 
a house of pot-plants in advance of the general 
crop ? Indeed, such a crop is far more likely to 
pay you than summer Tomatoes, and not only 
this, the cost of seed is trifling. If seeds were 
sown at once the plants could be in the fruiting- 
pots by the first week of the new year, and you 
will find 8-inch pots quite large enough at this 
season. Ruby, Winter Beauty, and Conqueror 
are the best for winter work.] 

Raising Camellias from seed. — Will you 
kindly give me a few hints as to raising Camellias from 
seed ? I have got some seed from an outdoor plant, and 
should like to raise some seedlings if possible. Also time 
to sow?— Isaac Hill. 

[Camellia seeds are best sown singly in pots 
2h inches in diameter, the soil employed being a 
mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, with a 
liberal sprinkling of sand. Drain the pots with 
a few pieces of broken crocks, and sow the seeds 
at such a depth that there is ^ inch of soil over 
the top of the seed. The compost must be 
pressed down moderately firm. Then place in 
a gentle heat, such as the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, and keep the soil fairly moist. The 
seed should be sown directly it is ripe, for it 
does not long retain its germinating power. 
When sown singly in small pots, as advised, it ia 
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hot necessary to disturb the plants in potting, 
all that is required being to shift them into 
larger pots when they are sufficiently advanced.] 

Aspidistras (2?. 7/.).—One of the mistakes 
which many amateurs make, whose knowledge of 
Aspidistras is limited, is that of potting on 
plants when there is no necessity for them to 
be shifted. On several occasions I have been 
appealed to as to whether one of them, newly 
purchased, had better not be put straightway 
into a larger pot, and it is sometimes a diffi¬ 
cult matter to convince people, whose idea of 
the successful culture of almost everything is 
to give space for development, that Aspidistras 
are best served when they are kept pot-bound 
for a time, so long as they are fed and the 
foliage sponged. If admirers of window plants, 
especially fine-foliaged subjects, would attend 
to the sponging of the leaves of their plants, 
instead of re-potting, they would bo more 
successful. Aspidistras will grow in a room the 
year round better than most things, but they 
benefit by the treatment named and a little 
manure or guano now and again.— Lkahurst. 

Epiphyllum truncatum (Queen Mab). 
—The specimen of Cactus sent is Epiphyllum 
truncatum, of which there are several varieties. 
To grow them successfully they need a warmer 
structure than yours ; indeed, they succeed best 
in what is known as an intermediate-house tem¬ 
perature—that is to say, a minimum during the 
winter of 50 degs., or it may be 2 degs. or 
3 degs. lower. They need a compose consisting 
principally of loam, broken bricks, and sand, 
with a little peat or leaf-mould if the loam is 
very heavy. Repotting should be done early in 
the year after the flowering season is over. 
Though the soil must be kept fairly moist, care 
is necessary not to overwater the plants, and 
like most subjects of a succulent nature, an 
excess of moisture is far more fatal than drought. 
During the summer they will succeed in the 
greenhouse in a good light position, where but 
slightly shaded from the sun’s rays. Such 
treatment is very necessary in order to induce 
the formation of flower-buds. Thoughout the 
growing season a little weak liquid-manure 
occasionally is of service. As autumn advances 
a little heat is necessary for the development of 
the buds which, as a rule, commence to expand 
about the end of November. As Musk and 
M 088 are growing in the soil, your plant has in 
all probability been kept too moist, and your 
better way will be about the middle of February 
to shake the roots clear of the old soil and 
repot in the compost above recommended. The 
pot must be well drained with broken crocks. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Tan among Gooseberry-bushes.— 

The reply to a question from “ Close ” as to the 
benefit of spreading spent tan among Goose¬ 
berry-bushes is somewhat misleading, for though 
the smell of the tan may possibly have some 
effect in keeping the Gooseberry-moth away 
from the bushes, gas-lime can be of no use in 
killing the chrysalides, as they are not formed 
in the ground, but in the shelter of a leaf which 
is to some extent curled up by various threads 
drawn from one part to another. These leaves 
are generally attached to the bush by threads so 
that they do not fall with the others. The 
grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly burv themselves 
in the earth and become chrysalides, and the 
gas-lime might have some effect on them, and at 
any rate would prevent the saw-flies when they 
leave the chrysalides from leaving the soil. In 
the case of these two insects it is very important 
to know by which one the bushes have been 
attacked. For the caterpillar of the moth it is 
most desirable in the winter to pick off any 
leaves that may be hanging on the bushes and 
bum them, and to remove any dead leaves or 
rubbish that may be under them, treating them 
in the same manner. For the grubs of the saw- 
fly the soil should be removed from under the 
bushes to the depth of about 3 inches. It 
should then be burnt, or buried not less than 
9 inches below the surface some distance from 
them. I should be afraid that gas-lime, if 
applied in sufficient strength to kill the chrysa¬ 
lides, would be injurious to the roots of the 
plants, but if a comparatively light dressing 
were given just as the leaves were opening or a 


little before, it might be useful in killing the 
saw-flies as they were trying to leave the earth. 
-G. S. S. 

The galley-worm.— Many thanks for the informa¬ 
tion about my query as to millipede. I am sorry the other 
worms had disappeared owing to faulty packing, but I now 
send another lot, and hope they will reach you alive and 
recognisable.— Arthur S. Haynks. 

[Your second consignment of millipedes 
reached me in good order. They are young 
specimens of the flattened millipede or galley- 
worm (Polydesmus coraplanatus), a most des¬ 
tructive pest, feeding on the roots and the 
collars of a large number of different plants. 
Like the other kinds of millipedes they are very 
difficult to kill. Insecticides seem to have very 
little effect on them unless they are applied of 
such a strength as to be injurious to the plants. 
A heavy dressing of salt or nitrate of soda well 
watered in might have a good effect if the milli¬ 
pedes were near the surface. If the ground can 
be dug apply the above-mentioned dressings, or 
gas-lime, and then trench deeply, turning the 
soil near the] surface well [down. They may be 



Canna Amiral Avellan. (See page 


trapped by burying small slices of Carrots, 
Turnips, Mangolds, or Potatoes, or small pieces 
of oil-cake near the plant attacked by them. 
The baits should be placed about an inch below 
the surface, and a small wooden skewer should 
be stuck into each so as to show where they are 
hidden.—G. S. S.] 

The common cockchafer {A. H. II.). 
—The insect that you enclosed is a specimen of 
the grub of the common cockchafer (Melolontha 
vulgaris). These grubs are most destructive 
pests, as they live for three years before 
reaching maturity, and feed on the roots of 
most trees and plants. It> is of no use using 
insecticides to kill them, as their vitality is 
surprising. Neither heat nor cold, drought nor 
moisture lias any effect on them, and the only 
way to get rid of them is to turn them out of 
the ground and kill them. As you suggest, 
their appetite is very considerable, ana the 
amount of food which they consume is great.— 
G. S. S. 

Weed killer (II. M.J .—As regards the 
recipe for the weed-killer, I gave the quantities 
in parrts, so that anyone using it could make up 
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as little or as much as he liked. Instead of 
parts read ounces, pounds, or hundredweights, 
and the mixture will still contain relatively the 
same proportion of each ingredient. I thought 
this was so obvious that it was not necessary to 
explain it. As to the poisonous nature of the 
compound, I believe all weed-killers are poison¬ 
ous, and the recipe alluded to is one that is said 
to be very effective, and much used. Of course, 
if more is made than is used at once, it should 
be kept where it is safe from those who are not 
aware of its nature, as one often sees accounts 
of deaths from drinking weed killers in mistake 
for beer or something of that sort.—G. S. S. 

V E G E TAB L E S. 

A TOTES AND REPLIES. 

Large Rhubarb roots.—Will you please say how 
I will manage some stools of Rhubarb that have grown to 
be al>out 18 inches square? Should I take up tne stools 
and divide them, and how? This season the stems had 
not room to grow.—L imkrick. 

[It is evident that your Rhubarb-roots badly 
need lifting, divid¬ 
ing, and replanting. 
Your best course will 
be to open a trench 
round each root and 
lift it out bodily. 
Then with a sharp 
spade cut the roots 
first through the 
middle, then divide 
each half into about 
four pieces. Take 
care to preserve to 
each piece some por¬ 
tion of fleshy roots. 
You should trench 
ground 2 feet deep, 
and bury down under 
the top spit of soil a 
heavy dressing of 
half-decayed manure, 
and then in planting 
add more manure. 
Put out the plants 
4 feet apart, tread¬ 
ing the soil about 
them firmly. When 

{ danted place some 
ong litter over each 
to protect the crowns 
from hard frost. 

Preferably use for 
planting the outside 
portions of the main 
roots to the inside 
portions. If you have 
more large roots 

than, when thus divi¬ 
ded, are needed for 
planting, you can put 
them bodily into a 
cellar or other dark 
place, and with some 
soil and short-man- 
5U . ure about them, and 

watered, growth will 
soon follow, and then 
you can obtain early - 
forced Rhubarb. You will] find your newly - 
planted roots will throw much finer stems next 
year. Really, roots should be lifted, divided, 
and replanted in fresh soil every fourth year at 
least.] 

Late Celery. — From the second week to 
the middle of November is a good date to give 
the largest rows intended for blanching the final 
earthing up. Where work is pressing, earthing 
up may in light, warm soils be postponed for 
ten days or so, provided the weather remains 
open. If the work is neglected beyond 
tne date named on strong soils, repeated heavy 
rains may get it into a sticky condition, render¬ 
ing earthing up difficult. Choose a dry, windy 
day for earthing up these late rows, a 9 the 
plants in these, if fairly stout, are often more 
serviceable than earlier blanched batches, as 
growth being slower and longer exposed to frost 
and wind, the tissues are harder, standing wet 
better, and being less liable to rot. Where, as 
is sometimes the case in very large gardens, a 
few short rows of late-planted stock remain un¬ 
blanched for flavouring, they will take no harm 
if protected with straw or Bracken in case of 
severe frost. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Very few realise how 
very easy it is to have Tuberoses in bloom now 
aba onwards through the autumn and winter 
till Christmas and later. We potted about a 
thousand bulbs, which had been kept back in June 
and July, and placed on a coal-ash-bed outside, 
where the greater part remained till the nights 
were getting cool early in October. They were 
then placed in a cool-house and moved forward in 
batches to the conservatory or show-house as 
they were wanted. A little warmth helps the 
expanding flowers, but the temperature of the 
conservatory is sufficient. I may say they were 
started in 60-sized pots, and when these were 
filled with roots they were shifted into 48’s. 
When grown cool they are dwarfer in habit than 
when more heat is given. They make lovely 
groups mixed with Maidenhair Ferns. Christ¬ 
mas Roses potted up now will be useful at 
Christmas and later. Large plants in good- 
sized pots may be kept in pots and plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes in summer. The plants 
can be shifted on into larger pots as they 
require more room. They are really very effec¬ 
tive in large plants, and, if the blooms are not 
cut, the plants seed freely, and the seeds will 
grow if sown soon after they are ripe in boxes 
in a frame. The winter-flowering Epacrises 
and Chorozemas are effective in the shape of 
well-grown specimens. I do not know how 
others feel about the matter, but I get tired of 
the Chrysanthemums by the time the latest are 
over, and such things as those mentioned above, 
with bulbs, white Azaleas, groups of Cyclamen, 
Cinerarias, white Marguerites, and Acacia 
Drummondi come as an agreeable change. Well- 
grown bushes of Genista fragrans are very desir¬ 
able in the conservatory in winter. They may 
be pruned so as to assume a pyramidal outline 
ana soon grow to a good size, and are then very 
effective. Show Pelargoniums should now be in 
tbeir flowering pots. Good turfy loam, suitably 
enriched, and made firm in the pots, will 
grow them well. Stand them near the glass 
and give another pinch when established after 
repotting. Never miss taking any sturdy 
Chrysanthemum cuttings which appear after 
this date ; some growers strike them in quite 
cold frames or other structures. We strike in 
frames in a span-roofed house where there is 
a little warmth, and the result is always satis¬ 
factory. They want all the light there is, and 
the frames are opened for an hour or two every 
morning. 

Forcing-house. —Sow a few Cucumber- 
seeds to have strong plants ready to turn out 
the beginning of the New Year when the days 
are lengthening. Every gro wer of winter Cucum¬ 
bers has his favourite variety. The old form of 
Telegraph, when true, takes a good deal of 
beating, and some of the crosses having Tele¬ 
graph blood are usefuL Sparkes’ Favourite is a 
good hardy variety suitable for market; and 
Emerald Beauty is the mo9t prolific sort we 
know among newer kinds. A few Deutzias, if 
established in pots, may be introduced now. 
Retarded Lily of the Valley and Spiraeas soon 
burst into flower in warmth. French Beans 
may be started in 6-inch pots, five or six Beans 
in a pot. It will soon be time to sow Tomatoes 
for the early house, but unless there is a suitable 
house for them it will be better to wait a little 
longer. They require a light position and a 
night temperature of 65 degs. Of course, a 
forcing-house at this season is always full — 
generally too full—of plants required either for 
flower or fruit. Roses, well-established in pots, 
will bear forcing now. It is no use attempting 
to force weakly stuff. 

Early Grapes.—A good deal is now done 
with pot-Vines. Those who make a speciality 
of these grow them well, and get them rested 
and ripened in the open air ; at least, the finish¬ 
ing work is done there. They start best with 
the pots plunged in a bed of leaves, where 
fermentation is going on in a steady, regular 
way. This gives a gentle reminder to the roots, 
and though the roots do not respond very freely 
at first, its influence is felt by the swelling buds, 
and this reacts afterwards upon the roots. A 
night temperature of 50 degs. need not be 
exoeeded till a little movement is noticed in the 
buds, then the temperature should be gradually 
raised to keep pace with the advancing growth, 
air being given in small quantities along the 
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ridge of the house When the thermometer 
reaches 65 degs. to 70 degs., closing early and 
damping down. 

Early Peaches.— The early Peach-house 
should be closed for work now, or very shortly if 
early Peaches are required, though something 
can be done by growing early sorts. Early 
Rivers’ and Cardinal Nectarines come very 
early when forced, and Nectarines pay just now 
even better than Peaches. In making the 
borders try and obtain loam of an adhesive 
character, and use a few cwt of bone-meal and 
a little old plaster, but no other manure. The 
drainage must be free, and the border not more 
than 2 feet deep, if the soil is suitable. Deep 
borders, heavily dressed with manure, will be a 
bar to the success of Peach culture, as there will 
be a difficulty in correcting the gross growth, 
except by lifting and root-pruning. 

Early Strawberries.— The plants must 
have strong, well developed single crowns to 
stand forcing to have fruit early in Maroh. The 
first batch must soon be put into heat. The 
best plan is to half plunge the pots in a pit 
filled with leaves, where there is just a little 
warmth, air being given freely during the day 
and a little left on at night. They will not 
require much water till spikes of bloom appear, 
and they should be taken to a light, airy house 
with a night temperature of 55 degs. to set. 
When set, thin off all small fruits and late 
blossoms, and raise the temperature to 60 degs. 
or 65 degs. at night. The syringe should be 
used, and more water will be required at the 
roots. 

Window gardening.— Do not repot any¬ 
thing now. Late potting often leads to sour 
Boil and delicate health. The sponge will be 
more useful than the water now. If the plants 
are healthy flowers will keep a long time now. 
Do not buy plants taken directly from a warm 
house till they have been gradually hardened 
off. 

Outdoor garden.— We never remember 
a better time for planting than the present. The 
land is now sufficiently moist, and has not yet 
parted with its summer’s warmth. Turf also is 
going down well. Weedy lawns may be cleared 
of the weeds, and then top-dressed with a mix¬ 
ture of wood-ashes and basic-slag. Where we 
have seen this mixture used the result has been 
ood. The improvement will not be Been imme- 
iately, but will in the course of the next year 
and still more the second year. Cover clumps 
or beds of the Christmas Rose with glass in 
some way. We generally lift some of the best 
roots and place in large pots and bring them on 
under glass, reDlanting them when the flowers 
fade. White flowers are so much in demand in 
winter that this plant Beldom gets a chance to 
ripen seeds. But it does ripen seeds well under 
glass if the flowers are left, and the seeds grow 
freely and many plants might be raised. Sow 
the seeds as soon as ripe in a box in a cold-frame, 
and keep reasonably moist. Box and other 
edgings may be planted now. Box is not so 
much planted in suburban gardens as it was. 
Tiles are more used, and do not harbour insects, 
and are neat and cheap. Alterations or exten¬ 
sions may now be made in the rock garden or 
fernery. Alpine plants may be grown on banks 
and mounds without stones. The stones help 
to keep the earth moist and give a touch of 
picturesqueness, but are not in all cases indis¬ 
pensable. 

Fruit garden.— Get as much planting and 
root lifting done as possible while this open 
weather lasts. There is much advantage from 
root lifting, especially where the soil is heavy 
and inclined to be damp. There would be less 
disease among fruit-trees if the roots were kept 
out of the subsoil, and the crops would be 
heavier and the fruit of finer and better quality. 
In every garden there is work of this kind to 
be done every autumn if the trees are to be kept 
in good condition and well up to their work. 
Do not forget to put the grease- bands round the 
Apple-trees. It should have been done earlier. 
It may not be a perfect cure for the codlin-moth, 
but it will be the means of reducing its 
numbers. To improve Strawberries weakened 
by the heat and drought of last summer, stir 
the Boil among the plants with a fork and give 
a heavy top-dressing of manure. The pruning 
and training of wall-trees are cold work in 
winter, and in the spring there is so much other 


| work to see to, if delayed till after Christmas, 
that it is often badly done. There is one mis* 
take made by young hands in training wall-trees, 
and that is not leaving sufficient space for the 
growth of the branches. Many a branch has 
been crippled by a tight ligature. All fruit* 
trees benefit from a moderate application of 
lime in some form. 

Vegetable garden. —Deep culture and 
liberal applications of manure are essential in a 
vegetable garden. The deep culture can be 
given now to all vacant land, but the applica¬ 
tion of manure must depend to sone extent 
upon the character of the soil. On p x>r, sandy, 
porous soil the strength of the manure is soon 
washed out by the late autumn and winter 
rains ; therefore it is better in such soils to give 
the manure shortly before the crop is put in. 
In well-managed gardens the ground in the 
manuring ana cultivating operations is made 
suitable for the intended orop, and a gardener 
in this respect has to look a long way ahead. 
No one gives fresh manure to such crops as 
Carrots or Beet, or those which have long, 
tapering roots which strike deeply into the 
earth, as manure near the roots in quantity 
causes them to fork out, and instead of there 
being one long, straight root, there may be 
several, and the value of the crop is mucn re¬ 
duced. Doep culture and exposure to the 
atmosphere through the winter so improve the 
land as to enable it to do with less manure 
without any loss of weight or quality of crop. 
See that Mushroom-beds in buildings are reason¬ 
ably moist. It is after the beds have been bear¬ 
ing some time that a soaking of liquid-manure 
or weak salt and water is found so beneficial. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

November S6tk .—Trained Peaches in early 
house. Removed some of the surface soil from 
inside borders and top-dressed with turfy loam 
and Patent Silicate • manure. Top - dressed 
tennis-lawn with basic-slag. Carted leaves for 
making up hot-beds when required; the leaves 
are stacked in the frame ground to be handy for 
use. Started a few early Potato sets to be 
ready for planting shortly in pots. 

November 27th. —Placed remainder of early 
Potato sets in shallow trays crown upwards to 
develop crown eyes. Pricked off seedling 
Cyclamen into boxes of light Bandy soil. Shifted 
show Pelargoniums. The Pelargonium-house is 
a light structure, and though the plants are in 
no Ben9e forced, a little warmth is kept in the 
pipes, and ventilation is given freely in fine 
weather, and a little air is left on at night when 
mild. Zonal Pelargoniums are now flowering 
freely ; young plants produce the finest blooms 
on shelves near the glass. 

November 28th —We are still busy among the 
fruit-trees ; in fact, this work lasts pretty well 
through the autumn, and we think ourselves 
fortunate if all we wish to do is got through 
before Christmas. Where many fruit-trees are 
grown there are always some that ought to be 
condemned and young trees to be planted. 
Those trees which are to be regrafted with 
better sorts will be cut down to within a few 
inches of the point seleoted for putting on the 
new head. Scions of various kinas are selected 
and laid in the shade. 

November 29th. —Cut the remainder of Grapes 
in second house, chiefly Hamburghs, Madras- 
field Court, and a few Buckland Sweetwater, 
and placed in Grape-room with stems in bottles 
of water. The Vines will now be pruned, 
cleaned, and the walls whitewashed, and paint 
washed with soap and warm water. Border 
will be top-dressed later, as at present the 
house will be used as a cool-house for other 
things. Nowadays there is no spare house. 
Chrysanthemums coming from conservatory will 
do here. 

November SOth. —In planting Roses the roots 
are very carefully pruned. We want fibres, 
and by shortening back the long, naked roots 
the best kinds of fibrous roots are enoouraged. 
For this reason we have just lifted some 
Roses that were growing too rampant, pruned 
book the roots, and replanted. This is an old 
practice, and never fails to moderate growth 
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and produce fine flowers, all of which is due to 
the better class of feeding roots encouraged. 

December 1st .—All trees, including Boses, 
which have been newly planted are staked, if 
necessary, to prevent wind disturbance, and all 
are mulched to make the roots comfortable. 
Planted masses of hardy annuals along the front 
of a long border where Gladioli have Men lifted. 
The annuals include Silenes, Nemophilas, Lim- 
nanthes, and white Clarkia pulchella. We 
find these stand the winter well. In the front 
of another border Tufted Pansies have been 
planted. 

POULTRY. 

REARING GEESE FOR MARKET. 
Geese are the easiest reared and, where there 
is a good Grass run, the most profitable of any 
of our poultry, for being grazing birds they 
obtain the greater part of their own living. 
When stock Geese have come to the end of the 
laying season they are turned out on Grass or 
stubble, and require no extra feeding till early 
in the following year, when they are allowed a 
email supply of grain, such as Barley or Oats, 
every morning and evening, to bring them on 
to lay again. Goslings can be soon brought 
into a condition for killing if, at about four 
months old, they are put into a sheltered pen, 
kept clean and dry, and supplied with Oats, 
plenty of fresh water for drinking, and an 
abundant supply of green food, such as 
Lettuce or Cabbage. They will consume 
a great quantity of green food, which greatly 
helps in bringing them to perfection in a 
short time. Where they can have the run of 
stubble-fields after the corn is harvested, they 
me often in fine condition for killing at 
Michaelmas. These are known as green 
Geese, and are very delicate eating. To fatten 
Geese for Christmas they should be put into 
good airy sheds or pens, and fed for the first 
fortnight or so on Oats moistened with water, 
and afterwards Barley-meal or Oatmeal mixed 
to a crumbly paste, and boiled Potatoes mashed, 
with finely cut suet, and a plentiful allowance 
of green food. The time required to bring the 
birds to perfection depends very much upon the 
system adopted, but fattening generally takes 
from six to eight weeks. Geese can be plucked 
more easily and the feathers are in better con¬ 
dition if the birds be allowed to go into the 
water a few hours before being killed. The 
time for commencing laying is usually the early 
part of February, and about thirteen eggs is the 
usual number produced before sitting, this 
number beiDg quite as many as the largest Goose 
can well cover. Goslings should be hatched as 
early in the season as possible for the early 
traae, but on to the middle of June the birds 
for Christmas may be hatched out, although 
Goslings hatched after April are more difficult 
to rear. The young birds do not require 
feeding for twelve hours after being hatened, 
when their food should consist of thin Barley- 
meal and water, with chopped Lettuce leaves, or 
“ Goose Grass,” which grows so plentifully 
upon hedge banks in spring, and of which the 
goslings are very fond. Potatoes boiled and 
mashed with Oatmeal are also excellent food for 
them. Young Onions chopped small and mixed 
with their other food are very beneficial, tend¬ 
ing to keep the young birds in good health. 
The mother with her brood should be cooped 
for a few days, then, if the weather be mild, 
they may be allowed to go abroad, taking care 
that they do not go out too early in the morning 
or remain out after sunset. They Bhould not be 
allowed to go into the water till they are ten 
days or a fortnight old, as the young birds are 
liable to cramp. The common Goose, such as 
is seen in most parts of the country, is the most 
profitable and easy of management. These are 
generally white or white ana grey mixed. The 
gander should always be white and of large 
size. The Toulouse breed produces a large 
number of eggs, but is not good for sitting or 
rearing the young. 8. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM, 

Monthly tenancies are not within the 
Market Gardeners' Compensation Act.— 
In 1893 1 took a house and garden, and signed the rent 
book as agreeing to use- the land as a gajjden and as a 
monthly tenant, but Ijfind I an iet iribx n a weekly 


tenant I have used the land as a market garden since 
1891. If my tenancy Is determined by a notice to quit, 
can I claim compensation for the Apple-trees and bush 
fruit I have planted, or can I remove these ?—P. B 

[You cannot enforce any compensation for 
these matters, neither can yon remove them 
when you quit. Although you have cultivated 
the land as a market garden for some years, the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act does not 
apply to your case, as your tenancy is for a 
term less than a year.—K. C. T.] 

Compensation for loss of business. —in 

March, 187(1, my father took a cottage and garden at the 
yearly rental of £12. With the (then) landlord’s consent 
he erected several greenhouses and other conveniences 
necessary to carry on the business of a market gardener 
and florist, and at the present time has a very good busi¬ 
ness. About two years ago the property was put up for 
sale, and was purchased by the corporation of the neigh¬ 
bouring town, who have a reservoir adjoining, and they 
now require the land for another reservoir. On Septem¬ 
ber 29th last the agent, who collects the rents for the 
corporation, gave my father notice to leave on March 25th 
next. Of course he will have to clear everything out of 
the garden, and practically break up the business. Is he 
entitled to any compensation for the loss of his business? 
If so, would you please suggest the best method of obtain¬ 
ing it?—A. B. H. 

[Your father is not entitled to compensation 
for the loss of business any more than any other 
tenant is entitled to compensation for loss of 
business through the proper determination of 
his tenancy. But he is entitled t o compensation 
under the Market Gardeners’ Act if he holds 
under a written agreement by which the land is 
let for cultivation as a market garden. As the 
land is cultivated as a market garden, your 
father is entitled to a year’s notice to determine 
the tenancy, no matter whether the Market 
Gardeners’ Act applies or not, unless there is a 
written agreement for some other notice. In 
the absence of a written agreement as to notice, 
a year’s notice expiring with the end of a year of 
the tenanoy is necessary.—K. C. T.] 

A neighbour’s ditch.— The tenant and owner of 
a field adjoining my garden refute to keep a ditch clear 
that belongs to them. Every year damage to the extent 
of several pounds is caused to my garden and shrubs 

1, Can I compel them to clean out the ditch, and how? 

2, Can I recover for damage done?—A. J. R. 

[You say that the blocked ditch injures your 
garden, but you do not show how this comes 
about, and except for this part of your state¬ 
ment, it does not appear in what way you are 
concerned in the ditch. It may be assumed that 
the blockage either prevents the drainage 
(natural or artificial of your garden), or causes 
some water to flow into your garden, which, in 
the ordinary course, should not have come upon 
your land. There is no question that you have 
a remedy, but the question is, what remedy will 
be most suitable, and as the matter does not 
appear urgent you should write again, enclosing 
a sketch plan of the place, and state whether 
the garden is artificially drained, and whether 
this ditch receives any artificial drainage or not. 
I may add that if the land is naturally wet, and 
is drained by any oombined operation, the 
district will be under some Commissioners of 
Sewers, and your best remedy will be by appli¬ 
cation to the Commissioners. In the meantime 
request (in writing) the occupier of the ditch to 
clear it from refuse.—K. C. T.] 

Recovering payment for plants 
supplied ( Scotland ).—Pursuant to his written 
order, you supplied a customer with certain 
plants for which he had promised payment on 
delivery, and three days after delivery a portion 
was returned as unsatisfactory. After a week 
had passed you sent an account, in which an 
allowance in full was made for the returned 
plants, and as there was no response you wrote 
again a week later. As he ignored your 
requests you went over and saw him personally 
in the beginning of August, when he refused 
payment on the ground that one of the varieties 
sent had not come true to name, and asked 
what allowance would be mode for these. You 
offered to delete the charge for these, and he 
then expressed himself as satisfied, and pro¬ 
mised to pay the balance. A week later you 
sent an amended account on the terms arranged, 
but he ignored it, and from that day to this you 
have never heard anything of the matter. Your 
remedy is to sue him in the county court with¬ 
out any delay, and you need not have the 
slightest fear of any action by him for your 
failure to supply the plants in question true to 
name. You have delayed long entfugb. Your 
customer has shown no consideration to you, 
and the county court will phow him aa little in 
bis turn.—K. C. T, 


OORRBSPONDBNOR. 


Qnaatlona.— Queries and a nsw ers mm ineerted in 
OARonnra free qf charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and eonelsety 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrxihs, 57, Southampton-street, Oooent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Poblibhhr. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation M may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Oiunora has to be 
sent to press sometime in advance of date queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately fMowing 
the receipt of their ecmmunieation. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBB& 

Llrlope gram Ini folia (J. W. B) —Native of 
China ana Japan. A fairly common plant, that needs the 

E rotection of a cool greenhouse in many districts, but is 
ardy in the southern part of England. It should live 
out-of-doors with you, but the better way will be to keep 
it inside until the spring. 

Oow-manure for Auriculas (C. B.).— While 
cow-manure (very old) is regarded as best, these plants do 
not object to very old stable-manure, using this at the rate 
of one part in six. Let it be quite old, fairly dry, and 
capable of passing through a sieve of half-inch mesh. 
This, with loam, grit, and old mortar, will grow these 
quite well. 

Standard Roses for London (W. L. W. B.).— 
The following would be a first-rate dozen to grow near 
London—viz , Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Heine 
Marie Ilenriette, Grace Darling, Mrs. Paul, Mme. Isaac 
Pereire, Mme. G. Bruant, Ulrich Brunner, General 
Jacqueminot, Prince Camille de Rohan, La France, and 
Caroline Testout. As to the best time to plant, you could 
not do better than to plant at once. You will observe 
some notes in our issue of November 17, that will give you 
some idea how to do this. 

Strelltzia Reginas ( Lady RJ-This succeeds best 
in an intermediate temperature—that is to say, about 
midway between the greenhouse and stove. If kept in 
the greenhouse it should be given the warmest part of 
that structure. A soil principally composed of good loam, 
lightened by a little leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and 
rough sand, is very suitable for it. Given this, alight 
position, and plenty of water during tbe summer months, 
the Strelitzia will flourish and produce its vivid-coloured 
blossoms. Throughout the winter Just enough water 
should be given to keep the soil fairly moist. Of course, 
the pots or tubs must be well drained, as, though plenty 
of water is necessary in the summer, stagnant moisture is 
very injurious. 

Physalls Franchetti (Beech WU).—We have no 
idea whether the fruits of this species are edible or not, 
but we do not regard them as the deadly poison you 
speak of. On the other hand, the berries of the older 
kind, P. Alkekengi, were well known to the ancients. In 
Don’s “ Botanical Dictionary ” they are described as 
possessing “ an acidulous and not unpleasant flavour, 
followed by slight bitterness. In some parts of Germany 
the country people eat the fruits by handfuls, and in 
8painand Switzerland they frequently supply the place of 
other eatable fruits, and by some are esteemed as good 
as Gooseberries for tarts.” From these data it is not 
unlikely that the more modern Japanese kind may be 
equally good. The small yellow-fruited P. edulis, the 
Cape Gooseberry so called, is well known as^i dessert 
fruit, though it is not largely used as such in this country 
at present. 

M a k jng tennis-lawn (A. K.). —You had much 
better pare off the coarse turf now on the site of your 
proposed tennis-lawn. Shake the soil from it, then burn 
it. strewing the ashes over the ground later. Then have 
the ground well broken up by digging with a fork 
12 inches deep, taking care that the spits are well broken 
and that the soil lies close. Then cast over it, at the rate 
of 15 lb. per rod, native guano, or 8 lb. of basic slag. Well 
harrow or mix it with the soil with the aid of a coarse iron 
rake. Next, well tread the soil over to settle it down 
firmly and evenly. Again stir the sjrface well with a 
coarse rake, and it will be ready to sow with proper Grass 
sef d. Burying the sods will leave the ground hollow in 
places as the sods decay. Get Beed from a good seedsman. 
State area of ground and its nature. Sow early in April, 
then roll it well in. Keep off birds. In May give it a 
dressing—3 lb. per rod—of sulphate of ammonia, or 6 lb. 
of soot. 

Genista (C. B .) —If by the term " greenhouse Labur¬ 
num ” you refer to the welf-known yellow winter-flowering 
Cytisus racemosus, we fear you will not succeed in keeping 
it out-of-doors through the winter. Cannot you pot it ana 
bring it indoors for the winter months ? Assuming your 
plant is the above, we may remark that we know of no 
subject that will endure so much pruning or cutting bock 
with impunity. Some years ago we had many large and 
unwieldy, as also unshapely, trees, which we not only 
reduced from 4 feet to 2 feet, but brought them into com¬ 
pact and dense bushes in a couple of years. The knife 
was employed and the height greatly reduced, then the 
hand shears was applied freely and frequently. This 
drastic treatment necessitated the sacrifice of one season s 
bloom, but this was as nought compared with the huge 
ragged and useless plants they were previously. No doubt 
yours could be similarly dealt with. 

Stephanotls floribunda {Pixie).— Being a native 
of the tropics, the Stephanotis would not thrive in a cool 
greenhouse ; indeed, most probably the first winter would 
kill it. A minimum temperature of 55 degs. is necessary 
to its well-doing, and this would mean a rise of 10 degs. or 
thereabouts in tbe daytime. Given sufficient heat, it 
would succeed perfectly trained up wires near the glass, 
and the beet way is to purchase a young, vigorous plant 
in the spring and plant it in a prepared border. This is 
made by taking out the soil to a depth of 2 feet and about 
a yard square. Put 6 inches of broken, bricks, flower¬ 
pots, oyster-sheik, or material such as this in the bottom 
(or drainage, theq pli uj> with a mixture of tw o-thirds of 
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good turfy to one-third pent or leaf- mould and a attributed the lack of fruiting to poor growth or to exces- thiokly in soil in under the stages, Mid be well watered, 
little rough sand. This compost must be preened down aive wood growth. Coarse wood growth and far too Some fresh roots should be put in fortnightly to keep up 
moderately firm, and in it plant your Stephanotis. Give vigorous root action are more often the cause of unfruit- a supply, 
a good watering, and all will then be complete. If your fulness than is poor growth, because in the latter case ' 

sou is of an adhesive nature, of course an outlet must be fruit-buds are more generally formed. If your trees make Bmr «wa 

provided for the surplus water at the bottom of the a luxuriant growth your best course will be to at once lift SvJM'ljJjno. 

border. If more convenient, the plant may also be them carefully and replant, trimming the roots neatly f • °vcon .—we think if you were to push the damper 

successfully grown in a large pot or tub. first. That will cause fruit-buds to be formed. If, on the in and dose the bottom door in order to check the 

* ° os- ._,_1 _ iL. i._i.__ 11_nrniltrM. vmi umuM knvo Itffla ^ fflAtilfw antk ms hn lev 


SOU IB OI an ftanesive nature, OI course an uuuieo uiuat w uuii-uuub are mure generally luruicu. ii yuur uree» inaac anAPip BTOT TM 

provided for the surplus water at the bottom of the a luxuriant growth your best course will be to at once lift „ wariow. 

border. If more convenient, the plant may also be them carefully and replant, trimming the roots neatly ,/ ?• °vcon .—we think if you were to push the damper 
successfully grown in a large pot or tub. first. That will cause fruit-buds to be formed. If, on the in and dose the bottom door in order to check the 

niAmntlfl for greenhouse (Ilex) —The best other hand, you think the trees stunted, then give them draught you would have little difficulty with your boiler, 

kiSsTySfr pwpoee^w•T^hcS^bdonging to the group aomc fresh soil and a top^ressing of manure. toe’ 

known as C. patens, all of which are of the large-flowering Transplanting fruit-trees (E. Thomas). — -Let the plants dry off and when the tons have 

type, and produce their flowers early in the year from the Whether you can remove fruit-trees from one garden to f^Sicut themiSfWktor? the iSs^n the the J 

ripened wood of the previous year. Perhaps no variety is another with success depends very much on the age of the are in . f r0 st-nroof position Thev will make^ne planU 

more suitable than Standishi. for while among the older trees, the condition of their roots, and the care taken in f or ’ ffo w out next Mav if vou rive a shift into a ?arser 

sorts, it is yet .-good as others of far more recent date lifting and replanting them. Open a trench well round they 


with red-tinted bar ; and I.crd Derby, lavender or bluish- 


lible, that the roots do not get dry—prune off any I 


mauve, are others'of the patens group, which usually bruised or broken ends. In replanting do not set too transplant vour’Laurels to*their*Mrmnent aii&rters^ff 1 
possess light petals. It is, therefore, highly probable that deeply, and place all the roots out neatly and evenlyin ou 8 a^ they m? wdl roo^^t ^me wii 


possess light petals. It is, therefore, highly probable that deeply, and place all the roots out neatly i 
what you have seen is one of the above-named sorts. In the holes. Leave the top pruning until 


as you say, they are well rooted. Put some good soil 
Aiarcn. ine roun( j the roots when you move them to encourage 


any case, you will not be disappointed by selecting any of abundance of wood may help to quicken root action. growth< - w E Winder.-We could find no trace of 3e 

these, as all are beautiful and free flowering. Then prune or cut back the previous season s growth £, ark8you refer to. It was bruised In several places, and 

fairly hard, and that should cause good growth to follow here ^ d wa8 evident . Itlaa mi8take to *md fruit 

nn Had Ha nnH rAnfs fha aama opaann « • T. .... . • . . . 


TREES AND SHRUBS. on neaos ana roots tne same season. for nune in a ’ tin which ha9 been used for weed killer.- 

Climbers {Bluebeard).—li you do not specially wish Gathering Apples (Deatson ).—The three dessert J. E. Richardson .—This very often happens in a mild 

to have a flowering climber for a west position, a Cratwgus Apples you have—Scarlet Nonpareil, Stunner Pippin, and autumn, more especially in gardens near the sea.- 

Pyracantha 1 Aland! would do well, and whilst it flowers in Cobham or Pope’s Pippin—are all late kinds, and should J. A—The sediment on the leaves is caused by the green- 
the spring, but not attractively, it berries most profusely hang on the trees so long as may be safe. Still, Novem- fly. After fumigating, well syringe the plants, and It will 

in the autumn, and In that way becomes a very effective her 10th is late for such gathering—at least, it is in the all wash off.- King * Heath .—Cannot name Grapes from 

object for several months. The plant simply needs that south, but it may not be bo far up in the midlands as you leaves only. Out all the laterals back to two eyes nearest 
its growths be nailed to wall or tied to trellisas they grow, are. That free parting from the tree is a very good test the main stem, and when they start again in the spring 

but not too formally. The berries are bright red. If you of ripeness is true, but the condition of the pips when a rub out all but the strongest shoot.- G. F. James .— 

prefer a flowering climber, then get a rapid-growing fruit is cut open, showing the seeds to be brown or well The Dendrobium and Chrysanthemum queries will be 

wistaria sinensis. coloured, is regarded as the best test of ripeness. The attended to next week.- L. J .—Why not build a wall of 

n ( r , #«r an fhe nlantinff season for Cobham is from November till February, Scarlet concrete, which will be far more lasting and cheaper in the 


on heads and roots the same season. 


PUnu r h.v, Generally, you seem 

o< the« #b«i II howel“! y§n ciuld lilt with a Planting orchard, eto. fCoetenno.rtM.-The lhrt —S^ n “P D Ut ^mon^B^inln”^' 
good ball of earth—which, minus fibre, is another diffl- of trees given is quite a representative one, and we cannot num) is a wild annual plant common in Britain in dry 

|L,n v _you mav succeed Frequent watering will also in this respect improve upon it. You should, however, pastures and sandy soils, etc.-- A. G. L.—We would 

S d to the tame !Sd ’ watering win aiso th e Apples reiected such kinds as Lane’s advise you to let weU alone. You cannot whitewash the 

Help to me same ena. Pr i n ce AIberfc and Bi ££ arck M not only are the8e pro fit- wall without detaching the Ampe opals, and if an old- 

FRUIT. able and good kinds in their day, but in blossom large and established plant this will be a difficult natter.—-Aiwriou* 

„ „ m ^ „ attractive. They are late, too, in flowering, and in this Inquirer .—The outer lines of a tennis-lawn should bs 

X*eaolie0 Bell® Baaoe and Princess Of way escap€ spring frosts, or the more severe of these at §fl feet by 78 feet, the inner lines for single play 27 feet by 
wales (J- Ames ).—Belle Bauce is a Iainge fruit with j ea8 ^ you should, however, add some of the flowering '8 feet. 
thin skin, the* entire ™rface J>ei“& <Je«PCrabs, as nothing in spring time gives such a charm as a 

Mignonn^ but l2?5r aid riiinhJg ?n thV middle Tf f T of theBe we “ P 1 "** 1 - The Fig should also do well * * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 

b prinS^ of WaJ^ is ? laSe skin cream- where yousuggest. \ou may with advance include the ^ fo name should always accompany the pared, 

SKJSd slighfcl??hld^ blush It ripens in the m7dd?e Yel i ow or Washington Gage in the Plum list, as this is, which ehould be addressed to the Editor of Gardbkiko 


Mhrnonn^ but £' aid rirSntog to the 1 middle Tf ,e " of the8e well placed. The should also do weU * * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
£.°i e i b prin^ of WajS^ is g laSe skin cream- where you suggest. \ou may with advance include the ^ to name should always accompany the pared, 

SKJSd slighfcl??hld^ blush It riJSl in the m7dd?e Yellow or Washington Gage in the Plum lUt, as this w, which ehould be addressed to the Editor of Gardbkiks 

t w iar J SSm? goU it £ ^haps, the most del ghtful of aU for preserve, so fuU, i lll - 8 TRA tkd, 37, Southampton-street, Strarid, W.C. No 

Xlffri^toBiileSuie ’ * fleshy, and properly boiled downmakes a fine clear jelly of 1twre than > our ’ kind4 0 /fruits or flowers for naming 

inferior to Belle Bauce. exquisite flavour. Pond s Seedling and Monarch are ahnuld be sent at one time 

Pears for walls (IT. T. IF.).—If you prefer fairly others of excellent quality and somewhat late. Some w TnmMa plo „ f - tnr 

early ripening Pears you can plant on your north-east good Pears for cordons are M&rie Louise, Pitinaston u n °n PMne 

wall Louise Bonne, and on your north-west wall Marie Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurri Ranee, Winter should always nave numbers affixed. White flower, 
Louise. If you would like to have later Pears, plant on Nells, and Josephine de Malines. Swamsoma galegifolia alba; Fern, Miorolepia.hirsute, 

MiiinM &nH nn t.h« Winter _ other specimen. Acacia iophantha.- J. Uowiinson .— 


coloured, slightly shaded blush. 1 
of September. We think, so far 
inferior to Belle Bauce. 


g should also do weu Any communications respecting plants or fruits 

advantage include the ^ to na^ should always accompany the pared. 
Plum list, as this u, W hich should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbkiko 
for preserve, so full, illustrated, 37, Southampt on-street, Strand, W.C. Eo 
.kes a fine clear jelly of more tban j our kiwi4 of fruits or flowers for naming 


Pears for walls (IF. T. IF.).—If you prefer fairly others of excellent quality and somewhat late. Some 
early ripening Pears you can plant on your north-east good Pears for cordons are M&rie Louise, Pitinaston 
wall Louise Bonne, and on your north-west wall Marie Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurrd Riuice, Winter 
Louise. If you would like to have later Pears, plant on Nells, and Josephine de Malines. 
ths former Josephine de Malines, and on the other Winter vRomni i»a 

Nells. But you will probably do best to plant Louise _ VEGETABLES. 

Bonne on the north-east wall and the Winter Nelia on the Cropping new garden (N. V. Dewrmx).-It is 


ins lonner jowpnme u« maiiuc, »uu uu uvuc, „ lUM!I viyimni iwj 8 ^ ec,m ® n . Acacia Iophantha.— J. A 0 * 1 ***™^ 

Nells. But you will probably do best to plant Louise VEGETABLES. i» The Tamarisk ; 2, Lonicera aureo-reticulata, 3, Iberis 

Bonne on the north-east wall and the Winter Nelia on the Cropping new garden (N. V. Dewrmx)-Itis sp.; 4, Send specimen in leaf; 5, Achillea millefohum: 6, 

north-west wall These are of the very best Pears too late in the season to crop a vegetable garden, with the Butchers Broom (Ruscus aculeatus).- Mrs. Stock.— 

Doyennd du Comice is, perhaps, our most .delicious exception of putting out some strong Cabbage plants. All Oxalis sp.; kindly Sfnd^in flower. — Cairnhope. — 
November Pear and the fruits are of good size', but the crops to stand the winter should have been in loog since Lucomis punctata, a South African bulb, quite hardy in 

tree is not a free cropper and that may be a matter of and now be strong. Your best course will be to have the ordinaiy winters if grown in a light, dry eoU.- A. 8. 

some importance to you. Louise Bonne ripens in October ground trenched some 20 inches deep during the winter, Bicknell .—Cotoneaster frigida.- Nonce .—Green leaf, 

and November and Winter Nelis follows in December and keeping the .bottom soil where it is, but having it well Euonymus japonicus; other, Euonymus j&ponicus aureus. 

Januai® * broken up, and, if you can, have a dressing of manure - Northern Greening. —1, Saxifraga ceepitosa prob- 

_ 7 '_ r p . nU _ t(1 a \ put down upon it, and also a further one forked into the ably; 2, May be Sedum opposibiiolium ; 3, Saxifraga Geum 

Preserves from^ PyrosI fralts («. A.y Pre- top 8oil after the trenching ig done . You will then have var.; 4, Saxifraga sp.; 5, Saxifraga cotyledon var. It is 
serves have been made from fnuts of both Lyrus ja^jmea ur _ round ready ^ go W i n it early next year Broad impossible with accuracy to name specimens sent in this 
and °? P Maulei, especially f Beans and Peas, also in the spring to plant Asparagus and way ; all specimens should be In flower and representative 

Seakale, also Potatoes, to sow all sorts of rootf seeds, and of their kind.- John Luce^-l, Poly podium vulgar.; 

good Apples v!i U vSl t i ^ni 1 iIdvarious summer crops, and in that way quickly have a 2, Polystichum coriaceum ; 3, Aspjenium laSerpitii- 

the most delicious of preserve. You should well rub well . cropped cmrden. folium ; 4, Polypodium aureum; 5, Polypodium punc- 

between cloths your Pyrus fruits, then first boil, say, 6 lb. ppcu tatum. - Alexf Wight. — Santolina mcana. - 

In a stew-psn, with a little water to soften, then add 4 lb. Cropping PotAtoeroxmA Si Stranger .Pandanus sp.; 2. Solanum cansic&strum; 8, 

of loaf sugar, and boil till quite done. Add and stir in a Potato ground is in good condition and has been well Mesembryanthemum sp. ; 4, Ophiopogon Jabur&n varie- 

few drops of essence of Lemon to help impart flavour, manured, you may plant at once m a portion of it some tum ! Citru8 triptera; 6, Cyrtomium falcatum.- 

Put into jars or bottles as desired, and tie down when good, strong Cabbage plants to give heads for cutting ? ro . dat . i i ncurve d. Princess of Wales, pale blush-rose, 
about half cold. Keeping depend materially on the early next summer. But at this time of the year you .VadSwhiteTMnSrved,^ Alf”.dSalter, lSac-pink, tinted 
excellence of the cooking, covering, and finding a dry cannot plant or sow any other vegetables, as it is too late. whlte . 3 j apftne8e , Val d’Andorre, reddish-crimson, 
■tore. Any ground left unplanted have manured and trenched yellowiah ^ f Japanese. Mme. Baco, bright rose-pink. 

Planting bush-trees (j. IF.).—If you can burn or deeply dug^iniths' wta ter * then ^will Je ready jnthe tipped ye u ow .- a. Jf. L —From the leaf sent your 

the decayed Potato tops do so, then spread the ashes "P nn 8 for the sowing of Peas, BeaM, Canrots, Beets, p |^ nt ^ appa rently Begonia nitida. The very fact of your 
about. If the ground has been well manured previously Parsnips, or other spring crop*. If: it be stom ,, all the mov ^ Dg it to a cooler house is the cause of the failure. It 
for Potatoes, it will be better to use the stable-manure more reason why you should have^it broken^up deeply, as wanta q U it e the heat you had in the first house to do well. 


Aspleniu 
; 5, Polyp 


i of preserves. You shouia well run we n. cr0 pped garden. folium; 4, Polypodium aureum; 5, Polypodium punc- 

ir Pyrus fruits, then first boil, say, 6 lb. wcu Vj * u ff cu tatum _- A lex Wiaht — Santolina incana. _ 

l a little water to soften, then add 4 lb. Cropping Potato ground (Twyford).-U your stranaer —1 Pandanus'sD ’■ Solanum cansicastrum • 8 

boil till quite done. Add and stir in a PoUto ground is in good condition and has been well SSembiyMthemum sp ;'4, Ophiopo^iTSIburan varie- 

nee of Lemon to help impart flavour, manured, you may plant at once m a portion of it some t i Piinm trinterk- fl Cvrtornium falcatum_ 

ottles as desired, and tie down when good, strong Cabbage plants to give heads for cutting ^ i ncurve <^ Princess of Wales pale blush-rose, 

Keeping depends materially on the early next summer* But at this time of the year you ;£dS' W Wto^TlnSrved ^AltodMtSr ’lESpSTlhffi 
cooking, covering, and flndfng a dry cannot plant or;sow any other vegetables^s it is too late ^ ^ddSSJriSSS, 

Any ground left unplanted have manured and trenched yellowiah baac ; 4, Japanese, Mme. Baco, bright rose-pink, 

eh-trees {J. IF.).—If you can burn or deeply dug in the winter, then it will be ready tipped yellow.-A. Jf. L.— From the leaf sent your 

to tops do so, then spread the ashes ■P nn K tor the sowing of Peas, Beans, Carrots, Beets, plant is apparently Begonia nitida. The very fact of your 


■tore. Any ground left unwanted have manurea ana trenenea yellowiah baec f 4> Japanese, Mme. Baco, bright rose-pink. 

Planting bush-trees (J. IF.).—If you can burn or deeply dug in the wnter, then it will be ready jn the tipped ye u ow .-A. Jf. L —From the leaf sent your 

the decayed Potato tops do so, then spread the ashes "P nn 8 tor the sowing of Peas, Bearw, Canrots, Beets, p i an t is apparently Begonia nitida. The very fact of your 
about. If the ground has been well manured previously Parsnips, or other spring crop*. II: it- be stony ,, all the mov ^ Dg it to a cooler house is the cause of the failure. It 
for Potatoes, it will be better to use the stable-manure more reason why you should have^it broken^up deeply, as wanta q U it e the heat you had in the first house to do well, 
only in planting the trees, spreading it about thinly that otherwise the soil will dry quickly_ in the summer. The Fon Bonnie Banks.—White flower, Mme. Des¬ 
it may become well mixed with the soil in the course of corrective is breaking up the bottom sml deeply, ; Yellow Pompon, Flora.- S. B .—Specimen too 

planting. Too much manure put in round newly-planted leaving it there, adding a good dreasing of manure to JoojVnMBe. 

trees dees great harm and tends to produce coarse, soft entice the roots of crops deep down. Names of fruit. — John Grimes.— Pear Gkm 

wood rather than hard-fruiting wood. You should plant Qas-lime and wire worms (^. Jf.)-—To ground Morceau.- E. Dickin *.—Beurto Superfln.- 8. 8., 

the trees not less than 12 feet apart to allow ample room that is now tree of crops and which it is proposed to dress, York —Pears: 1, Lewis; 2, Bergamotte d’Esperen; 3, 
for thsm ten years hence. You will be wise if you cart in gag-iime should be applied at once at the rate of 2 bushels joBephlne de Malines ; 4, Heliote Dundas. Apples: 6. 
the night soil after the planting is done, and w hen it is to 3 rods of ground, put down in heaps of a bushel, and Norfolk Be&ufln ; 6, Melon Apple; 7, Pomeroy of Somerset; 
frosty spread it about od the surface, forking it in during t hen spread very evenly over the surface. The lumps g Doctor Hogg.- Melbourne.— Pears: 1 and 2, Beoiri 

11_:_nlanf rirwiaeWr oa fliirmntil inn «_i_i_u Ann T , « , . « 


frosty spread it about od the snrf&ce, forking it in durinj 
the spring. You should plant Gooseberries, Currants, am 
Strawberries between the rows of Apple-trees. 


then spread very evenly over the surface. The lumps 8> Doctor Hogg.- Melbourne.—Penn : 1 and 2, Braird 

where large should first be well broken up fine. Later, C&pi&umont; 3, Josephine de Malines. Apples: 1, 

exposure to the weather will help to pulverise it. After Maltster ; 2, Bramley’s Seedling; 3, Golden Noble.- 

being thus exposed to the weather for a month, the lime Leaf wood.—I, Probably Carlisle Codlin; 2, Stunner; 3, 


Rneker-grown trees (Northampton).—It, as we being thus exposea to tne weatner ior a montn, me iime Leaf wood.—I, Probably Carlisle Codlin; 2, Stunner; 3, 

asrame i?uS^SS^youf Vkstoria Plum-trees which you may be dug in. Cropping may not take place until Beauty of Kent ; 4, Lemon Pippin.- Bunoell.-Q, Not 

have 1 ] ust taken^over aro worked on the Mussel Plum, then February or March. You may trap many o the wire- recognised; 10, Potts’ Seedling; 11, Warner’s King.— 
tel* mrwt likelv that the sucker growth of which you com- worms during the winter by placing into holes 0 inches Bath.—2G, Herefordshire Tearmain ; 28, Same as 26; 32, 
pWn^^from me s^k, andTnotSom the Vi^riaPlum at deep large pieces of any soft-fleshed root, such as Carrot Not recognised.—IF. P.-3, Marie Louise d’Uocle; 4, 

alL But in anv case it will be best to open the soil well Beet, Mangold, Turnip, etc., marking the place where each Belle Julie ; 5, Mme. Eliza.- Saville. —1, Golden Harvey, 

down tou£*roote*&nd cutawav as clean as possible all one is burled with a stick, then lifting and examining 2 , Barcelona Pippin; 3, Waltham Abbey Seedling - 

these suckers as they are but robbers of the Plums. It is each piece or trap once a week. In that way many of s. A. IFamAam.—1, Ths Baron; 2, Old Ilawthornden; 
feared that in shifting them two years ago the roots were the insects may be caught. _ _ 3, Pickering's Seedling; 4, Manks Codljn.—W. R. 


clean as possible all one is buried with a stick, then lifting and examining 
of the Plums. It is each piece or trap once a week. In that way many of 


feared that in shifting them two years ago the roots were the insects may be caught, 
much bruised, and they then formed sucker growths at Forcing In winter 


le insects may beeaugnt. 3 , Pickering's Seedling; 4, Manks Uodiin.- w. n. 

Forcing 1 in winter (IF. P.).—You can grow in a Frith .—Apple Lemon Pippin.- Young Gardener.— 1, 

inn nurumber-house in the winter anv plants that need Not recognised ; 2, Small Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, 


every bruise If your Gooeeberry and Currant-bushes be I warm Cucumber-house in the winter any plants that need Not recognised ; 2, Small Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, 

affected with some form of fungus or mildew, make up a heat, such as Dwarf French Beans or tender flower- King of the Pippins; 4,, Worcester Pearmaro.- U.ti. W. 

mixture of soft-soap, lime, and sulphur. Stir it well until i n g plants. But if you grow Cucumbers or Tomatoes, -Hollandbury.— John Not recognised.— 

--—^ - 1 —:* * -oil will need a very strong and constant heat. Tb force M. R. W.— Apple: 1, Hubbards Pearmain. Pears. 2, 

leak ale and Rhubarb light is not necessary ; indeed, Durendeau; 3, Beurr6 Ranee; 4, Beurrt CapiaumontJ 6, 


ouite a wet paste, then syringe it thickly over the bushes, vc _ 

or wash them With a new whitewash brush to smother Seakale and Rhubarb light is not necessary ; indeed, Durendeau; 3, Beurr6 Ranee; 4, Beurrt Capiaumont; o, 

_Apple 
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y heavy crops. 
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No. 1,134.— VoL. XXII. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden." DECEMBER 1, 1900. 
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FRUIT. 

THE TRUE CAUSE & CURE OF CANKER 
IN APPLE AND PEAR-TREES. 

M. Pierrk Passy, a good fruit-grower himself, 
and one who h&9 devoted much of his life to the 
study of the diseases and pests of fruit-treeB, 
gives a clear account of the dreadful canker 
scourge in the Revue Horticole — 

Canker is a serious disease affecting th© 
branches and stems of fruit-trees. Thus it 
attacks the branch throughout its entire 
circumference without, however, totally destroy¬ 
ing its vitality. Pear, and especially Apple- 
trees, are commonly the victims of it, but all 
varieties of Pear and Apple-trees are not equally 
subject to the disease, while some are absolutely 
unaffected. Others, like Reinette du Canada, 
are very susceptible to it. Soil and locality 
have much to do with the question. Thus it is 
most frequent in moist, close situations, narrow 
valleys, and low, wet soils. But to say, as iB 
often said, that its presence is dependent 
entirely on soil or situation, or that it is 
inherent in certain varieties, is wrong. Canker 
is caused by the growth of a Mushroom parasite; 
this is undoubted, but as people too frequently 
confound growths which are essentially 
different, altnough sometimes similar in form, 
there are many who regard canker a9 a result 
of the punctures made by the American-blight, 
and confuse the disease so caused with what is 
really the work of a Mushroom. If it is true 
that after a certain number of years the wounds 
made by the American-blight have a certain 
similarity with those produced by fhe canker 
fungus, and that, sometimes, the Mushroom 
implants itself in the wounds caused by the 
insects and complicates these, it is none the less 
the fact that in their beginnings there is no rela¬ 
tionship at all or resemblance between the two, 
and it is riot easy to conceive the possibility of 
attributing to a single cause diseases so distinct 
and perfectly different, when we examine them 
with care. 

Various mycologists asserted, long ago, that 
the cause of canker was really a Mushroom, and 
the experiments of Herr Goeth, in Germany, 
proven that the Nectria ditissima wasatrue para¬ 
site, causing the death of the organs attacked by 
it, and not a saprophyte living m tissues already 
dead. 

This year we confirmed this result upon a variety 
of Pears known to us as enjoying comparative 
immunity from canker by inoculating it with 
cankers, plainly shown to be such, not merely 
by their general aspect, but also by their 
exhibiting the reproductive organs of the 
i Mushroom. This was a variety of the Pear 
Bonne d’Ezee. Although nearly allied to 
Duchease and Beum 4 d’Amanlis, both varieties 
highly susceptible to the attacks of canker and 
actually bearing the marks of numerous cankers, 
exhibiting both sorts of reproductive organs— 

. viz., oonidies and peritheces—the Bonne 
d’Ezee Pears were absolutely free from canker. 
On May 20th, upon a branch of the previous 
year, we made a small longitudinal incision, into 
which we introduced, with the aid of a perfectly 


clean instrument, some spores of the oonidieri 
form taken from a canker on the Duchease. To 
prevent too intense evaporation, as might easily 
occur at this season ana bo an obstacle to the 
germination of the spores and also the entrance 
of other germs, the wound was at once covered 
over with some Pear-leaves, kept in place with 
pieces of Cocoa-nut-fibre. Eight days after¬ 
wards mortification cf tissue was already visible 
on both sides of the incision, plain evidence to 
an experienced eye of the commencement of a 
canker. After six weeks mortification covered 
a length of over 2 inches, and at intervals one 
could see small buttonholes forming, through 
which the heads of fructiferous stroma pro¬ 
truded. By August the canker was 4 inches 
long and several groups of fructifications 
escaped from the bark. The branch, entirely 
circumscribed by the necrosis, was perishing 
visibly, and the leaves of the young side shoots 
were beginning to wither ana fall off. Death 
was undoubtedly near at hand, and the branch 
would certainly not shoot again in the ensuing 
spring. This artificial inoculation of canker, in 
a variety refractory to it, clearly proves it to 
be the work of a Mushroom, and at the same time 
it shows the rapidity with which the disease can 
spread when the Mushroom is thoroughly im¬ 
planted in the living tissues. It also confirms the 
view that Ncctria ditissima is a true parasite, 
capable of bringing about by itself the rapid 
destruction of living tissues, and of causing the 
specialformof necrosis so well known to planters. 

It follows naturally that the first thing to seek 
is the radical destruction of existing cankers. 
The best way is to burn the diseased branches, 
and thus destroy the spores altogether, aud lessen 
the chances of dissemination. If, however, this 
cannot be done, the next best way is to cut the 
cankers out, removing every part attacked by the 
parasite, and even a portion of the sound wood, 
and afterwards bum the parts cut away, treat¬ 
ing the wound with a strong antiseptic. This 
may be a concentrated bouillie bordelaise, or the 
following preparation can be used : Sulphate of 
iron, 66 lb. ; sulphuric acid, 2 lb. ; hot water, 
20 galls. Pour the acid into the sulphate, and 
add the hot water slowly and with care. Apply 
the preparation directly the solution of the 
sulphate of iron is complete. Afterwards pro¬ 
tect the wounds from fresh infection by coating 
them over with an appropriate substance—graft¬ 
ing mastic, Norwegian tar, etc. Loose soil duuted 
with a bouillie bourgignonne makes an economical 
antiseptic mastic within the reach of all. Spray¬ 
ing the branches with bouillie bourgignonne 
will destroy existing spores, or prevent others 
coming, and so act as a preventive. The 
greatest care should be taken not to make the 
incisions with instruments that have been used 
to cut away branches attacked by the fungus, 
as this would expose the tree to risk of direct 
inoculation. The instruments should be care¬ 
fully cleaned. The wounds made by the 
incisions offer an easy point of penetration if 
made in winter, and we should therefore avoid 
making them at that season. Lastly, soil and 
locality having an undeniable influence in 
assisting the present spread of the disease, an 
effort should be made to promote aeration and 
a healthy, well-drained condition of soil. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Loddington Seedling. —I notice in your 
Issue of 17th in»t. tnat IjOddinsrton Seedlinj is not coi - 
sidered a good keeper by J. Orook. My experience is that 
it is one of the best keepers. I have eaten this Apple as 
late as the 2Lst June. Perhaps difference in soil and situ¬ 
ation may account for this.— Jamrs K. Catfo, Chester. 

Apple Hawthornden.— This is a useful 
kind well known and much grown in many 
parts, but iu others it is seldom seen. The large 
juicy fruits are excellent for cooking, and many 
people like them for eating, while they keep 
much better than the Codlin types that ripen 
at the same time. It is one of the best kinds 
for restricted culture on walls or espaliers, its 
growth not being over-luxuriant, but it fruits 
much better on bosh-trees where the small fruit- 
spurs can form along the young growth. It is 
also one of the prettiest kinds when in flower, 
and is worth planting for this alone in shrub- 
berries. 

Currants on north walls.— Just before 
planting begins, a reminder as to the usefulness 
of Currants on north walls may not be out of 
place. I prefer oordons—double or single—as 
grown thus, the trees, if kept closely spurred 
m, are both ornamental and useful, and grown 
in this way space is more quickly filled. It is 
surprising how quickly the trees grow if such 
kinds as Reine Victoria, Raby Castle, La 
Versaillaise, and the white variety of the last- 
named with the White Dutch Cut-leaved are 
planted. It is important to keep the trees clear 
of insect pests just as the fruit is colouring, 
green and black-fly being troublesome. Syring¬ 
ing with soapy-water, or, what is better, 
quassia about twice will clear the pest. There 
is no difficulty in protecting the trees grown 
thus. The fruit will keep sound for months 
after that on the bushes in the open is over. 

Unfruitful Fig-tree.— What ia the beat thing to 
do to a Fig-tree that is at least 15 years old ? It is planted 
in a sheltered, sunny corner on gravel soil, but will 
not bear ripe fruit It bears dozens of small Figs, that 
never grow larger than a big Walnut, remain hard, and 
are never fit to eat. It has had every attention in the 
shape of different kinds of manure, etc., for years, hut 
still remains useless.— Gro. Werrt. 

[We should dig about its roots and incorporate 
with the soil some pounded brick and old lime, 
or oeiling plaster, and give plenty of water in 
its growing season. The probability is that 
your tree has suffered from drought and, prob¬ 
ably, too rich soil. The Fig does not by any 
means require rich soil, but lime in some form 
is essential. Bone-meal is excellent for Figs ; 
in foot, there is nothing better. If watering 
and adding these ingredients do not prove suc¬ 
cessful, then by all means cut it out and plant 
another and free-fruiting sort.] 

Manure for old Vines (Oeo. Werry).— 
Use bone-meal for your Vine border if the roots 
are working near the surface. It has a very 
quick action on surface Vine-roots, and is very 
safe to use. You can spread over the soil suffi¬ 
cient to whiten it, and it would be well to either 
lightly coat this over with fresh soil or manure. 
You Bhould use some cow-manure as a change 
from that obtained from the stables. Basic slag, 
too, is a very good Vine manure put on now, so 
that its properties, which are very slow in 
action, become available for the roots by the 
spring. This you can sprinkle over the soil in 
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a similar manner as advised for the bone-meal, 
which, when intended only as a surface dressing, 
is put on in eirly spring as it becomes so readily 
available. You can pat on the fowls’-manure 
at any time if the border is an oatside one, and 
this is what we presame to be the case. Pat on 
now the winter rains carry the properties of the 
manure into the soil below. In the summer it 
woald be an advantage to dilute with water, and 
apply when water was needed. As a change 
from these manures and bone-meal, why not use 
one of the many concentrated manures adver¬ 
tised ? 

Fruiting tropical plants.— Can you give me any 
information aa to the possibility of fruiting tropical 

f lants which grow to large trees in their native climate f 
have read somewhere that if the top of a strong and 
healthy seedling is cut off and struck, and the top of this 
again cut off and struck, by repeating this process for a 
few years the last cutting, which would represent the very 
top of the tree, will bear fruit. Would you advise this on 
a young plant of the Alligator Pear raised from seed last 
spring ?— Margaret Bowykr. 

[We have never heard of the idea, and should 
doubt very much if it would succeed to any¬ 
thing like the extent suggested. At the same 
time, there is something in it—that is to say, 
* if cuttings are taken from a plant which has 
already reached maturity the plants so obtained 
will flower in a smaller state than similar ones 
raised from seed ; indeed, the grafting of fruit- 
trees to a certain extent illustrates this, as the 
scion taken from an adult tree quickly flowers 
and bears fruit. Your suggestion regarding the 
Alligator Pear is, however, on a different foot¬ 
ing, as the plant is now a young one, and, given 
constant attention and space for its develop¬ 
ment, it would in all probability take several 
years to reach the fruiting period, which is 
likely to be retarded rathe? than hastened by 
the continual striking of the top. Still, the 
unexpected sometimes happens, and no harm 
would be done in trying the plan suggested. ] 


Oob Nats flan-trained.— Will you kindly give me 
a little information with regard to growing these in fan¬ 
shaped form—the distance apart for the branches? My 
employer saw some trained in this form near Tunbridge 
Wells; they were laden with Nuts, and he wishes me to 
grow the same. I think this must be an uncommon 
method or we should hear more about it.—G. P. S. 

[The culture and pruning given to Filberts are 
exactly those needed for Cob Nuts. We have 
never heard or seen of any fan or flat-trained 
bushes of these Nuts, but can easily understand 
that if desired they can be so trained, just as 
fruit-trees are so trained. The habit of the Nut 
in producing free shoots enables fan-trained 
trees to be easily formed, as these can be laid 
in and kept later hard-spurred. Practically, 
the treatment should be that given to a Plum- 
tree, the summer shoots, if they be long, which 
break from the main stems being shortened 
back to four or five buds in July, whilst any 
very short shoots but a few inches in length 
should be left. These can be spurred in hard 
after they have produced fruit. If the main 
branches of Nuts so trained be 12 inches apart 
you will have room to lay in young shoots here 
and there, and which may be, later, spurred to 
develop fruit. We assume, in the case you 
refer to, the Nuts were grown against trellises, 
as walls may prove too hot and generate insect 
pests.] 


Pears going: sleepy (0- H. W.)—There 
must be some local reason for your Pears going 
sleepy and half-rotten in so short a time, 
because with the variety Doyenne du Comice 
this is so very unusual. We have never heard 
of this kind being as hard as a stone one day 
and the next too sleepy to eat. There is 
nothing in your treatment described after 
gathering to account for such failure. Pears 
growing on the free or Pear-stock, and having 
their roots deeply embedded in the subsoil, 
often keep badly after they are gathered. If 
they are pecked by small birds—and tomtits 
are very fond of trying Pears in this way—they 
quickly go wrong when brought indoors. The 
slightest puncture made in the skin sets up 
early decay, but your case does not imply that 
this is the cause. Are you certain about the 
identity of the variety ! There are other Pears 
that to outward appearance would seem firm, 
bat which when cut would be sleepy. Gathered 
in the middle of October, Doyennd du Comics 
should be in a sound state by the date of your 
complaint. Pears have not kept very well this 
year. Some kinds we have found to go soft and 
useless from one day to another, but of course 
these had advanced to a ripe { stage, and were 
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not as you describe yours—quite hard. Pears 
are somewhat erratic in their ripening, and it 
would be impossible for anyone to give the 
reason for the behaviour of yours, judging from 
the information furnished in your letter. 

Young trees unfruitful (Tandle).— 
Root-pruning is your chief remedy, although 
less branch pruning may conduce to some and 
better results. If you have pruned vour trees 
rather severely, you have aggravated the evil, 
and this is often done by those inexperienced in 
fruit culture. You do not say what is the age 
or size of your trees, or we could better advise 
you what distance from the stem to commence 
operations. This you must decide for yourself, 
keeping from 2 feet to 3 feet away, and diggiag 
out a semi-circular trench around each tree, and 
cutting through all thong-like roots you mav 
find. Be sure to go deep enough, and get well 
beneath and cut off all roots that descend into 
the subsoil It is often subsoil roots that cause 
this trouble, and the longer they are left alone, 
the more vigorous do they become, and the less 
chance left for fruit bearing. Do not prune 
back very strong shoots, but nail or tie them in 
their whole length. If you do this you may get 
some fruit next year. You should procure some 
lime, old or fresh, but preferably old, and incor¬ 
porate with the soil in which the roots are 
growing, and do not apply manure of any kind, 
except as a mulch on the surface following root- 
pruning. Make the soil firm when filling in the 
trench, and do the -work in dry weather. 

Planting Vines.—I have a lean-to greenhouse, fac¬ 
ing south, size 12 feet long, 6J feet wide, brickwork only 
6 inches above the ground, the rest all good new glass, 
4^ feet high at eaves and 8$ at back. I want to plant a 
Vine (Black Hamburgh) and grow nothing else. Is 
autumn or spring the nght time of year to set it? I have 
a good border outeide. Should the Vine be led through 
a nole just above the brickwork ? What manure should 
be used ? The natural soil is good-will grow anything— 
though rather light, well drained, sand about 2 feet below 
the surface.—E. A. S. 

[The early spring, or just prior to the burst¬ 
ing of the buds, would be the best time to plant 
Vines in outdoor borders. You would find it 
easier to cut a hole through the brickwork to 
take the rod through than through the wood¬ 
work or glass. If you are prepared only to 
plant one Vine, we should have this at the end 
of the house, train the growth of the first year 
along the front, and then in after years take a 
new rod up the roof at each 3 feet; this would 
furnish the roof over its whole extent. If the 
soil needs manure, obtain some specially pre¬ 
pared for Vines, and put this on according to 
instructions given, ana well mix it with the soil 
to the whole or almost the whole depth of the 
border. Later on a surfacing of fresh cow and 
horse-manure, mixed, would act favourably as 
a fertiliser, and at the same time prevent the 
soil from becoming surface-dry. Lime and 
burnt ballast are good for Vines. These, like 
the manure, should be mixed with the soil. The 
lime is better obtained from an old demolished 
bnilding than in a fresh state, as it is more slow 
in action and consequently longer lasting. As 
a rule, raw animal manure is not recommended, 
but if your soil has had none for some time 
previous, and your border not specially pre¬ 
pared, you would not err in giving a fairly 
heavy coat to the surface and working this in 
with the other ingredients to the depth of the 
whole. A quicker growth would result, and as 
you are contemplating an extension system of 
training there would be ample scope for dealing 
with a free growth. Firm soil is essential— 
Vine roots ramify so quickly through loose soil 
that there iB a danger of their travelling beyond 
the limits of the border, and at an early period 
of their existence. Work the soil, too, when in 
a dry state, especially as you must make it firm 
by treading or ramming. In a new border 
unoccupied by roots clear water only should be 
given, and none will be necessary in an outside 
border until towards the summer, especially if 
the surface is covered with strawy manure.] 

“The mrigllah Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 
revised, vrithfuil descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 8 vote,, half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published, whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, oondemna bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FREESIA8 FAILING. 

I All sending you some Freesla bulbs which have goni 
quite hard. Every summer the bulbs are left in their pots 
which are put into a cool greenhouse near the glass to 
bake all summer. They have then in September beet 
repotted and have bloomed magnificently, but this year, 
when they were shaken out of the earth, they were quit* 
hard. Why is this ? The soil in the pots is never watered 
in the summer, but allowed to bake hard. I have never 
failed before.—B. 

[If the Freesia bulbs sent with this query 
were a fair sample of the stock, they had never 
really finished their growth, as they were per¬ 
fectly smooth and without wrinkles such as 
well-developed bulbs, whether large or small, 
have. The probabilities are that the drying off 
wob commenced too soon after flowering, the 
result being a sudden check to growth. The 
bulbs being then in a soft and unfinished state 
could not stand the severe baking to which 
they were subjected during the summer. We 
have never met with a similar case and have 
never been able to over bake Freesia bulbs with 
sun-heat, but then we have always been careful 
to allow growth to be complete before reducing 
the water supply, after which no harm comes 
to them, and the more baking they get the 
more certain they are to flower. The bulbs 
sent were quite dead, and we can compare them 
to nothing but pieces of soapstone or of excep¬ 
tionally hard prepared chalk. On them can be 
discerned through the microscope a few very 
minute brown spots that look like the spores of 
some fungi, but these appear to be the result, 
and not the cause, of death. The bulbs appear 
quite mummified. Fortunately, Freesia bulbs 
are now very cheap, and *‘B.” can easily 
make good his loss, but flowers from bulbs 
potted up now will be late and not eo fine as 
those from bulbs potted up in August. We 
should advise care in the early stages of ripen¬ 
ing and care also in choice of soil to see that it 
contains no fungoid growth. We have been 
particularly successful with bulbs grown in halt 
loam and a quarter each of river-sand and dried 
cow-manure, the latter rubbed up fine.] 


OUR GLASSHOUSES. 

I have often thought that much of the glass 
accommodation in private gardens is used for 
growing material the owner could jprofitably do 
without. If glasshouses are to be profitable 
they should be used for growing material that 
cannot be grown in the open garden, and for 
giving a supply of cut flowers when they cannot 
be had from the open air, or for providing 
material for adorning the house or conservatory 
during the winter. This more especially applies 
where the glass is limited. I never could see 
the advantage of growing a big batch of single 
Geraniums under glass in summer (when the hot 
weather soon makes the flowers drop), and 
often in the same garden none are prepared to 
bloom during the last two and first two months 
in the year, when a truss will last in bloom from 
four to eight weeks. How often, again, does 
one see Chrysanthemums grown to give big 
blooms in September and early October, and in 
the same place in January there is not one to be 
found ? The same thing applies to many other 
things. I fail to see the advantage of growing 
a lot of material under glass to cut from, when, 
by choosing suitable things for the open garden, 
a continual supply may be had to the end of 
October. This fact was brought forcibly to my 
mind the second week in October, when I could 
have cut many bushels of good flowers in the 
open, and that in great variety. On the twelfth 
of that month I cut a large handful of double¬ 
white Dianthus. Even glass structures without 
heat may be made enjoyable during winter by 
growing things with that view. The open 
garden should be used to its utmost through the 
summer and autumn, leaving the glass to pro¬ 
vide choice fruit, forced vegetables, and flowers 
through the winter and early spring. 

__J. Crook. 

Physalis Franchetti In pots.— The 
value of this plant in open beds is now well 
known and justly appreciated. Its use as a pot 
plant, however, is much more limited, though 
equally valuable by reason of its striking effect 
when brought into the greenhouse. Grown in 
I large pots, with a good supply of rich loamy 
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soil, and plunged to the rim during the summer 
in an open position, the plants would bo less 
likely to suffer from dryness. Both water and 
liquid-manure may be supplied freely to en¬ 
courage an early growth, as, unless this is done, 
an undue dwarfness may rob the plant of much 
of its value. 


ACACIA RICEANA. 

This beautiful species of Acacia has a habit of 
rowth something like a Weeping Willow. Its 
eep-green foliage, its whip-like, long, pendent 
branches clothed with golden flowers, the ease 
with which it can be trained over pillars and 
columns, and the length of time it remains in 
flower, render it a very desirable acquisition for 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oll-stove for heating—In a small greenhouse, 

10 feet by 7 ft., I have one cT the latest oil-stoves (hot- 
water apparatus), heated by a double burner lamp. The 
stove is inside the house, and from top of the small boiler 
is a vertical flue pipe, ending in a receptacle filled with 
charcoal. What I would like to know is, are the fumes 
from the lamp rendered perfectly innocuous to plant life 
bv passing through the charcoal ? While the lamp is 
alight I can always detect a slight sulphurous smell in the 
house, very slight, but still quite perceptible. What is 
this smell ? The lamp burns thoroughly well and bright, 
and is always kept perfectly clean, trimmed, etc.— Sham¬ 
rock. 

Pourcroya cubensis.— When staying in Cornwall 
in October I was given some bulbs of a plant called, I 
believe, Fourcroya, but can find nothing of that name in 
any gardening book. It wa9 a bulb with long narrow 
green leaves and a long flower-shoot, about 4 feet C inches 



Acacia Riceana. From a photograph sent by Mrs. H. Denison, Little Gaddesden, Dt. Berkhampstead. 


the conservatory. The habit of the plant 
makes it very accommodating in the matter of 
training, and a very fine effect it has when 
grown loosely, as shown in our illustration, the 
long, pendent sprays drooping from the roof. 
Of course, it should have a light and favourable 
position so that it may bloom freely. When 
planted out it should bo given a bed composed 
chiefly of good, sound loam and well drained. 
When planted out growth is very rapid, and it 
is just such a plant as should be allowed to 
develop as freely and as rapidly as possible, as, 
apart from its ornamental appearance, it is very 
useful for cutting, the sprays being valuable for 
use where drooping subjects are suitable, and 
do just as well as plants grown for the purpose, 
the body of the vase being filled with something 
else. u. - v 
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high, which, when I saw it, was in seed. I was told it was 
uncommon and rarely flowered, but did not discover the 
colour of the flower. The bulbs have been planted in a 
small pot in a hot-house. I should be very much obliged 
if you could tell me its proper name, and also the treat¬ 
ment suitable?— Karra. 

[The genus of plants commonly known in 

f ardens as Fourcroya is now by botanists called 
'urcnca. There are several species, and it is 
very probable that yours is F. cubensis, whose 
greenish flowers are often succeeded by small 
bulbs, which afford a ready means of propaga¬ 
ting it. In a state of nature the bulbs drop 
when ready and grow where they fall, hencs all 
that is necessary is to place them under suitable 
conditions, and they will produce both roots and 
leaves. A temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
during the winter is all that they require, ana a 
soil consisting of two-thirds loam to one-third 


leaf-mould and sand. This Furcnea is by no 
means a common plant, but this is, doubtless, 
owing to the fact that as its ornamental features 
are by no means of a high order, it is kept in 
stock by very few nurserymen.] 

Ferns failing.—I would be glad if I could learn why 
my Fern fronds are so full of holes? Is it a disease or a 
parasite ?— E. C. 

[The fronds received have been badly muti¬ 
lated by the small slugs which often prove veiy 
troublesome to Fern growers. These slugs are 
very small and of a dark colour with a bluish 
shade. When once they get established they 
are very difficult to eradicate. They may be 
found in the crowns of the plants or even on the 
fronds in the daytime, but they usually get 
under the pots or in the material the pots are 
standing on. The only remedy U to carefully 
examine each plant, clean it, remove the 
material it has been standing on, v or give it 
a good watering with lime-water. It is only by 
great care and perseverance that they can be 
exterminated. Slices of Turnip laid about 
between the pots will attract them, and by this 
means many may be caught.] 

Gloxinias.— About a fortnight ago I purchased some 
Gloxinias in pots, quite dry, at a country sale. Not know¬ 
ing much about them, I asked the gardener if I should 
treat them like Begonias. He said yes, but warmer. 
Accordingly I had them placed under the pipes in a 
slightly heated house. To-day I examined them, and 
found they were showing fresh growth, leaves coming on 
strongly, although the plants are dust-dry. Directions 
how to proceed would much oblige. Also, I should like to 
know if I can procure Ampelopsi9 Veitchi (the small¬ 
leaved kind) of a more brilliant colouring than the sort 
usually seen? I have an idea you can, but at the local 
nursery gardens I could not ascertain.— Gloxinia. 

[Your Gloxinias must have been placed in a 
particularly warm situation to cause them to 
start at this season, for we have a quantity of 
plants on a shelf in the greenhouse, where the 
temperature ranges from 50 degs. to 60 degs., 

hich are totally dormant, and will continue so 
for another three months. All that we can 
advise is to remove your plants to cooler quar¬ 
ters, and place on a stage fully exposed to the 
light. In this way they will probably grow, 
but slowly, while should some of the shoots die 
off no harm will be done, as they will start again 
in the spring. Then, about the end of February, 
shake the plants clear of the old soil and repot 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Another season treat exactly as Tuberous 
Begonias, but in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. Concerning Ampelopsis Veitchi, the 
usual practice in the better nurseries is to pro¬ 
pagate only from the best form, but the only 
one kept under a distinct name is A. Veitchi 
purpurea, in whioh the leavts, particularly 
when first expanded, are of a bronzy tint.] 

Growing Belladonna Lilies in pots.—I want 
to grow some Belladonna Lilies, and have bought the 
bulbs. I am aware their blooming season is just over, but 
I want to grow them in pots in the greenhouse. Shall I 
pot now, or can I keep them in a dry state, as Gladioli are 
kept ?—J. E. Tatlbrson. 

[You had better pot the bulbs at once, as 
their vitality will not be increased by longer 
keeping them in the dry state. We presume 
you have some fixed motive for growing there 
in pots for the greenhouse, though wo doubt ti e 
amount of success attending your efforts when 
so treated. The bulbs are perfectly hardy, and 
quite a success when planted out, and only 
require a minimum of attention. A sunny 
corner or warm border against a south wall 
suits these admirably, and when established the 
spikes of bloom are frequently three times as 
large as any we have seen grown in potp. 
Should you decide on pot culture, we would 
suggest 9-inch pots as the smallest size for three 
or four bulbs. Loam and leaf mould, with some 
manure and sharp sand, will suit quite well. 
Give good drainage and cover the crocks with 
rough turf, so that plenty of moisture may he 
given during the season of growth without sour¬ 
ing the soil. Bury the bulbs an inch below tie 
soil and pot quite firmly. No heat should he 
given them, and if kept a little moist roots will 
soon push forth. The longer you keep them 
dry now so much the less is their chances of 
flowering reduced next year. ] 

Plumbago not flowering (Q . Lander). 

—The non-flowering is merely the result cf 
planting out. In all probability the plant will 
flower well next season. You do not give us 
any information as to how the plantin'* was 
done or what root space has been given. There 
have a most important bearing on the present 
behaviour of. the pljant. For instance, if the 
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soil space is largely increased from its old quar¬ 
ters in the pot, much of this space lias to be 
occupied by roots before flowering is at all prob¬ 
able. Again, if the soil is very loose about the 
roots, this would also favour an abundant 
growth of sappy and useless wood that would 
not flower. See that the soil is firm about the 
root, and for some time to come, provided the 

S rowth is now finished, keep the plant nearly 
ry, which also will as ist in firming up the 
wood. Early in February you may shorten the 

g rowth back to spurs—i.e., the growths or 
ranches made from the main stem may be 
pruned back to about the second or third joint; 

1 he breaks from this should carry bloom. When 
established the Plumbago may each year be 
pruned in this way. If kept well on the dry 
side at the root the Plumbago will be safe in a 
temperature of 4o degs. to f>0 degs. during 
winter, and in summer the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture without fire-heat after June has set in will 
suffice. You should see to it that the plant is 
not densely shaded in summer, as this will 
prevent a thorough ripening of the wood and a 
consequent loss of bloom. You will need 
exercise some discretion both in watering and 
ventilating, as your earth floor ivill hold the 
moisture. 

Constructing greenhouse ( Andrew 
Maze ).—The idea is quite practicable, and may 
be carried out successfully with a little thought. 
We regret you have omitted to state the present 
height of the structure as it exists. We could 
then have fixed the roof accordingly. A good 
height for the front is 0 feet, and that for the 
back 9 feet. It is possible, however, these 
measurements may create a good deal of labour 
for you, so that we say there is nothing binding 
or necessary in this size. If your shed is 
higher, so much the better; and if lower, or 
much lower, you can meet this by digging out 
your pathway inside the house, and so create 
the necessary head room. You can best regulate 
matters if we say a clear space of 7i feet 
between glass and the centre of the pathway is 
necessary. A good angle for roof is about 
40 degs., but Tor your purpose this is not 
material. A stock size of rafter bar is 3 by 1£, 
and two stock sizes of gloss are 16 by 20 and 
18 by 24, the smaller figures the width in each 
case. These larger squares not only make a much 
lighter house, but take fewer bars or rafters, 
and therefore less work in putting together. The 
smaller size you suggest with the siz9 of rafter 
bar given produces a lot of shade, often more 
than is required. The flue is also a possibility, 
aad may be taken along the front or back and 
the one end, but as you are thinking of Roses at 
the front, the flue had best be arranged at the 
back. The Roses would be best planted out¬ 
side. In utilising the fowl-manure we must 
warn you of its very powerful nature, and the 
necessity of employing soil in the proportion of 
four to one. It would be best, indeed, were 
you to mix the manure and soil together for a 
month or two ; otherwise, if it is at all fresh, it is 
calculated to burn the roots of most plants. No 
animal-manure requires greater care in its use. 

Scale on Palm-leaves ( Minerva).— 

The enclosed specimen of Palm (Kentia Bel- 
moreana) is suffering severely from the attack of 
scale and red-spider, this latter being the princi¬ 
pal cause of its appearance. This insect, which 
is very minute, congregates principally on the 
undersides of the leaves, and causes that meali¬ 
ness which you will observe, more particularly 
where the leaf is folded. A dry atmosphere, 
and, in a less degree, drought at the roots, are 
very favourable to the development of this pe3t. 
In greenhouses and conservatories Palms are 
easily kept free from it by frequent syringing, 
but as this cannot be carried out in a drawing¬ 
room, the plant should be well sponged once a 
week, taking rare to thoroughly wash the under¬ 
sides, especially the creases where insects con¬ 
gregate. While there is the least trace of red- 
spider soft-soap and water should be used, say, 
a piece of soap the size of a Walnut in half a 
gallon of water. When the plant is quite clean, 

S ure water, with occasionally a little soap, will 
o all that is needed. The appearance of the 
leaf sent would suggest that the plant has been 
allowed to get dry at the roots, and this is par¬ 
ticularly injurious to Palms in general. At the 
sam ^ time the soil should not be kept in a 
sodden state, therefore, proper drainage must 
be ensur'd. Though your pjant may linger on 
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for some time it will never again be satisfac¬ 
tory, hence your better way will be to destroy 
it and obtain a healthy specimen, treating it as 
above recommended. A suitable soil for this 
Palm is two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould 
or peat, and a little sand, but overpotting must 
be guarded against, as effective specimens may 
be liept in health for years in comparatively 
small pots. 

EUCOMIS PUNCTATA. 

This Cape of Good Hope bulb maybe easily 
grown in pots in a compost of rich, sandy loam 
two parts, one part rotten hot bed manure and 
silver-sand. Allow the bulbs to root steadily 
in a cool-house or frame, then they may be 
introduced to warmer quarters. The drainage 
of the pots should be ample, a little powdered 
charcoal being advisable. When flowering is 
over keep the bulbs dry, laying the pots on 
their sides in a cold-frame away from frost. 
The Eucorais may also be grown outdoors if 



Encomia punctata. 


given a warm border under a wall. Plant the 
bulbs 6 inches deep in light soil. In this posi¬ 
tion they will flower every year. 
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Greenhouse In shade.—I have recently removed 
to a new residence, where there is a lean-to greenhouse by 
side of the dwelling-house. It has a south aspect and 
plenty of sun in summer; but, unfortunately, there is 
another house sufficiently near to keep off nearly all the 
sun in the winter, as the sun does not go high enough to 
prevent its shading it. I reckon there will be no sunshine 
to speak of till March. I have the place full of a good 
batch of Cinerarias, Geraniums, and miscellaneous plant* 

I have no means of heating but by an oil-stove (or two, if 
necessary). What treatment would you advise during the 
next four months of winter? The climate here is mild 
and severe frost unusual. If I can keep things pretty 
right till March I shall not have much difficulty, as I have 
had some experience as an amateur and with success.— 
Sunless, Bournemouth. 

[M aintain a good circulation of air whenever 
possible, as the absence of sunlight will tend to 
weaken the plants, and this will be to a certain 
extent counteracted by the fresh air. At the 
same time harsh winds will do more harm than 
go*1. Take care not to over-water, as under 
such conditions many of the plants may be 
allowed to get fairly dry, while overhead water¬ 
ing must be avoided. The frost must be kept 
out by means of your oil-stoves, and should 
any signs of damp make their appearance, even if 
the weather is mild, a lamp nny be lit and air 
given to dry up superabundant moisture. The 


quieter your plants are kept during the sunless 
period the more vigorous will be their growth 
with the return of spring, and with it additional 
light and sunshine. ] 

Building: a greenhouse. -I am al>out to put up 
a cool greenhouse, span-roof, 20 feet by 10 feet, aspect 
S.W., to grow the ordinary run of plants, such as Roses, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, felies, Ferns, etc., and shall be 
glad to know what would be the l>o8t and most suitable 
height at ridge and eaves for this house, also what height 
the staging should be? Should the staging consist of 
wood with open spaces between each length or piece ; or 
w uld corrugated iron sheets, covered with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, be better? I fancy a Bhelf, about 9—12 inches wide, 
running round the house, and about 14 feet from the roof, 
would not interfere with the proper growth of plants (in 
matter of light) on staging beneath. How far from the 
ground should the hot-water pipes be, and also how far 
from the sides of the house ?— Shamrock. 

[There are several ways of doing this, and the 
several ways vary as much io ultimate cost as 
thev do in their variety of form. The cheapest 
style of structure is that known as the “ pit- 
house,” a sunken house more or less. A deep 
gully is taken out to form a path, which may be 
2 feet or feet wide, and in this case the house 
is approached by three or more steps. The 
pathway thus excavated, say to 3 feet deep, a 
4 £-inch brick wall is ejected to a height of 
2 ^ feet on each side, and across the pathway at 
extreme end of the house. Such a house 
requires but three or four courses of bricks 
lefore setting on the wall plate and rafters. 
No staging is required, the soil, a little of 
which may be removed and replaced by good, 
clean ashes, forming an excellent bed for grow¬ 
ing plants. Such a house never suffers from 
dryness. Moreover, it lies snug and warm, is 
easily and economically heated and fumigated. 
A second class of house is that starting with a 
little foundation below ground level. First 
build the outer walls about 3 feet high above 
ground, and at this height place the wall-plate 
thereon, the rafters being immediately affixed 
thereto and to the ridge. This house requires 
an inner staging of some kind, and it also pos¬ 
sesses a valuable space below the stage, which 
for many resting crops is as good as another 
liouse or frame. Furthermore, this house per¬ 
mits of side ventilators being inserted in the 
outer walls, and the air, usually passing between 
the heated pipes, is the best of its kind. The 
third kind of house differs from No. 2 in 
requiring walls less high, say 2J feet at most 
above ground, and on this are fixed upright 
Hides of glass and wood, virtually forming side 
lights to open at will. This is, of course, an 
excellent means for ventilation, but it is much 
more expensive. This style of building, how¬ 
ever, ha 9 mush in its favour when the structure 
is intended more for a semi-conservatory or the 
like, and by the loftiness gained a few climbers 
may be also affixed to roof rafters. In the 
ordinary way No. 2 will be found to meet the 
more usual requirements, and for this a height 
of 8 feet to the ridge will be ample. This, with 
3 -feet walls, permits of a sharp angle for the 
rafters and roof generally. Inside, the stage 
should not exceed 2 feet 4 inches, which will 
admit, when a good wall plate is taken into 
account, of at least 1 foot between stage and 
rafter at lowest point. Where this is considered 
insufficient, a lower stage will quickly meet the 
case. Rafters or sash-bars 3 by 11 h inches will 
be strong enough, and by screwing angle or tee- 
iron to the rafters will give additional strength. 
The end rafters would, of course, be more 
substantial. The best kind of staging is wooden 
cross bearers covered with sheets of corrugated 
iron. Ry plaoing the bearers at 3 feet 9 inches 
apart no rails will be required, and the iron 
keeping everything dry renders such a stage 
well-nigh indestructible. Indeed, this is more 
so when inch iron pipe constitutes the uprights 
or legs of cross bearer, and by properly gauging 
the height in wall, a brick, known as a “header,” 
could be inserted to rest the other end upon. 
Covering the iron sheets with ashes or fibre 
makes a first-class setting and a cool bottom for 
plants. Below the stage will be found good 
storage room for Begonias, Gloxinias, etc., to 
say nothing of the successional supplies of bulbs 
for forcing, etc., and other things, preparatory 
to flowering. On a shelf plants get dried up 
and neglected, while as an obstructor of the 
much needed light in winter it is one of the 
worst. A couple of feet on to the length of a 
house will more than compensate for a shel f , 
and bring all the occupants of the house within 
view at the same time.’ 

Original from 
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ROSE VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE IN 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 

The illustration shows a bed of that grand pro¬ 
duction of the late Mr. Bennett, Viscountees 
Folkestone, growing in Kew Gardens. It is an 
ideal garden variety, free in growth, profuse 
and showy in bloom. The splendid flowers are 
very often produced ac large as Tree-Pa?onies, 
and are of a beautiful creamy-pink colour, 
merging to salmon-pink. Its fragrance is very 
refreshing. I sincerely trust this latter quality 
will always be insisted upon as one of the first 
importance in a Rose. I observe the Rose 
Society of the United States almost ignores it. 
Such exquisitely informal Roses as Viscountess 
Folkestone, combined with a delightful per¬ 
fume, come as near perfection as one can desire. 
Of course, where space is limited one must con¬ 
tent oneself with a single plant of a variety, 
but where possible all Roses should be in groups 
individually. If only three plants can be accom¬ 
modated, I would say place them in a small bed 
by themselves, or at least in some form other 
than a straight row. I believe in giving plenty 
of space for Roses to develop. In the case of 
Viscountess Folkestone, 2 feet apart each way 
is quite close enough, and if necessary 2 feet 
C inches would not be too much. This variety, 


| if required to grow as bushes. Many of the so- 
called climbing Tea and Noisette Roses make 
delightful bushes of a rambling nature, and will 
blossom freely if, instead of cutting away their 
long growths, they arc arched over and their 
points secured by a peg in the ground. To 
achieve this, the plants should be about 4 feet 
apart each way. In your case we should advise 
either removing the two kinds named, or tying 
their growths up to a 4-feet or 5-feet stake, 
when the long shoots, if uninjured by frost, will 
send out laterals that will blossom. The next 
season such laterals are shortened ba^k nearly 
to the main stem, and will again blossom, after 
which such a growth should be cut away to bo 
replaced by a younger one. Any pruning that 
may be necessary will be I>e8t deferred now 
until March, unless the Hybrid Perpotuals are 
very crowded with growths; if so, you would 
do well to remove a few of the weak centre ones 
in order to admit plenty of light and air. Duke 
of Edinburgh is none too free in blooming. 
This variety, like some others of this family, 
should not be severely pruned. We have found 
it blossom best as a Pillar Rose, the annual 
growths being left some 3 feet or so in length. 
Salamander should have flowered last season, 
but this, like Duke of Edinburgh, prefers to be 
very sparsely pruned. Provided the growths 
are well ripened, they may be retained 2 feet to 
3 feet in length.] 


All the above-mentioned varieties require a 
potting compost of good fibrous peat ana living 
Sphagnum Moss in about equal proportions. 
The Sphagnum Moss should be cut asunder cr 
chopped in such a manner as to make it suffi¬ 
ciently small to intermix properly with the 
remaining compost, and is thus made more 
convenient for handling. The pots, which 
should not be too large, should have a large 
piece of crock placed over the hole at the 
bottom, this being covered with sufficient 
smaller crocks to afford free drainage. On the 
crocks should be placed chopped Bracken roots, 
such as are found in the refuse when pulling the 
peat to pieces. The pot should be filled with 
this sufficiently far up so that when the plant 
is placed in position the base of the now'or last- 
made bulb is raised slightly above the rim of 
the pot. Then fill the remaining space with 
the potting compost, pressing it moderately firm 
about the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and mound¬ 
ing slightly to the centre. It is best to use a 
pointed stick when potting, as the pressure of 
the fingers causes the compost to become slimy 
and sour. Ulip off any loose strings of peat- 
root or Moss so as to leave a level surface. 
After repotting, the plants should be thoroughly 
watered, using a moderately coarse rose on the 
can, and always soft water. Rain-water is 
mmt essential for Orchid culture. Hard water 
causes the Moss to die and sets up deeompo'i- 



Rost* Viscountess Folkestone in Royal Gardens, Kew, 


like many of the Hybrid Teats, does not require 
very close pruning. Keep the centre of the 
plants well open, but do not shorten growths 
much. When well established some of the thick 
wood may be slightly bent to the ground in 
order that dormant buds may start out from the 
base of the plant and thus considerably renew 
its youth. One seldom finds this Rose exhi¬ 
bited. It is, perhaps, too coarse for the ex¬ 
hibition, which goes to prove that if one would 
possess the best Roses for the garden he must 
look for them growing in such fine gardens as 
Kew, and not on the exhibition table. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning Noisette Roses.— I have I/Ideal and 
W. A. Richardson Roses planted in a bed with Hybrid 
I’erpetuals, and want to know if the Noisettes ought to be 
pruned, as they are intruding on the other Roses ; and, if 
so, whether slightly or severely pruned, and at what time ? 
The branches are healthy, but straggling. I have the 
Duke of Edinboro' and Salamander planted four years, 
and, though looking healthy, they have not had blooms 
since the first year. I manure and treat them well, and 
the position is fairly good, and other Roses thrive there. 
Kindly tell me what I should do to improve them, or 
would you advise removing and replacing them with other 
Hoses?—H. H. 

[As you have planted L’ldeal and W. A. 
Richardson among the Hybrid Perpetuals we 
infer that the plants are rather close together, 
and that you cannot allow the two former space 
to spread outward, ajL^hey should be. able to do 
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ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

Will you kindly give general treatment of the under¬ 
mentioned Orchids? Odontoglossum crispum, O. Halli, 
O. cordatum, Oncidlum macranthum, O. Marshallianum, 
Masdevallia Harrvana, and Sophronitis grandiflora. — 
C. A. M. 

[The treatment of Odontoglossum crispum, 
0. Halli, O. cordatum, Oncidium macranthum, 
and Masdevallia Harryana is that usually 
advised for cool-house Orchids—that is to say, 
a greenhouse in which the temperature does not 
fall below 45 degs. in winter during cold 
weather, and in summer a normal temperature 
of 55 degs. to 00 degs. The difficulty during 
the warm months of the year is in keeping the 
plants cool. The house should be supplied with 
ample means for ventilation and shading. A 
house with a northern aspect generally meets 
the requirements of the cool-house Orchids, but 
almost any ordinary greenhouse may be readily 
converted into a suitable structure for cool 
Orchid culture. The days, we hope, have 
passed when it has been thought necessary to 
provide special structures and employ special 
growers to cultivate Orchids. There is no 
doubt that Orchids are far more satisfactory in 
town gardens than many other plants, so that 
any intelligent amateur, wo are sure, will find 
no more difficulty in growing Orchids than is 
met with in other branches of plant culture. 


I tion, rendering the compost sour and quite 
unsuitable for the plants. It is desirable to 
provide surplus tanks for the storage of rain¬ 
water, so that there may be a supply during the 
summer months. The plants snould not be 
watered again until the compost has become 
dry, which can be ascertained in the same 
manner as in the case of other plants. The 
house should be damped down twice a day in 
winter, first thing in the morning and again at 
midday, but the temperature should never be 
below 50 degs. when damping. Anything 
below this should be met with a reduction in the 
atmospheric moisture. In summer, with liberal 
ventilation and bright weather, frequent damp¬ 
ings of the floors and staging will be necessary. 

The shading should be raised slightly above the 
glass so as to allow of a freer circulation of air, 
which tends to keep the roof-glass cool. Pot¬ 
ting of cool-house Orchids is best done in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Sophronitis grandiflora does well in the cool- 
house suspended from the roof. It is a charm¬ 
ing plant with orange-scarlet flowers. We 
would advise its being grown in a house where 
the normal temperature of 55 degs. is main¬ 
tained in winter. Tbo compost as previously 
recommended will be found a suitable mixture. 
Potting should be done when the new roots are 
being emitted from the base of the last made or 
newly-developing growth. Oncidium Marshalli- 
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anum does well grown in shallow pans or 
baskets, so that the plants may be suspended 
near the roof-glass. It requires more warmth 
than the cool-house gives in winter, a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs. answering best when 
the plants are in an active state of growth. It 
also requires a liberal amount of moisture at the 
roots during the growing season, only sufficient 
being afforded to maintain a plump condition of 
the bulbs during the dormant stage. The com¬ 
post recommended above will be suitable for 0. 
Marshallianum and others of this section. ] 


SOME EASILY GROWN ORCHIDS. 

(Reply to “ F. G. H.”) 

It is after the first severe frost that the atten¬ 
tion of amateurs is more particularly directed to 
the culture of plants in the greenhouse. The 
question then arises as to the plants that will 
afford an interesting display of flowers through 
the dull months of the year. The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums quickly pass out of bloom, leaving a con¬ 
siderable blank which it is difficult, to fill until 
the bulb season commences. It is then that 
one can appreciate some of the easily cultivated 
speoies of Orchids. An impression is prevalent 
that to grow Orchids satisfactorily special 
facilities, as well as a particular knowledge of 
their requirements, are essential, and still 
further that they are expensive. Many of the 
beet Orchids can be grown as easily as Fuchsias, 
or other greenhouse plants and Ferns, and they 
can be procured just as cheaply. The only 
knowledge required is as to the best varieties to 
commence with. One of the oldest Orchids in 
cultivation, and one of the most suitable for 
winter flowering, is Cvpripedium insigne. This 
can be grown in a cool greenhouse in which the 
winter temperature is maintained at about 
50 degs. at night. It will bloom about the 
middle of November, and the flowers last for 
several weeks in perfection. Some later intro¬ 
ductions have produced considerable variations. 
The potting should be done in early spring, 
shortly after the flowers have been removed, 
and the compost should consist of good fibrous 
loam and peat, intermixed with rough sand and 
a little SphagnunT. The plants require a liberal 
amount of moisture at all seasons of the year, 
but with low temperatures they should be kept 
rather drier at the roots, and the moisture in 
the atmosphere be reduced. In summer the 
plants may be accommodated in a cold frame, 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun during 
the hottest parts of the day. 

In addition to the above there are many 
hybrids which have been derived from the in¬ 
tercrossing of C. insigne with other species. 
These may be procured cheaply, and as they 
possess vigorous constitutions they are worthy 
of every consideration. Sophronitis grand!flora 
will do well suspended from the roof in a cool- 
house. This is one of the most attractive of 
the cool-house species, its brilliant orange- 
scarlet flowers, produced in the depth of winter, 
being always welcome. There are several 
cool Oncidiums which are useful for winter 
flowering, two of the roost useful being On- 
cidium incurvum and O. ornithorrhynchum. 
Masdevallia tovarensis is a charming white- 
flowered variety that produces its blooms in the 
depth of winter. This species should be pro¬ 
tected from the scorching rays of the sun at all 
seasons of the year. Lycastes, of which 
L. Skinneri is the most attractive, can be culti¬ 
vated in a house in which 55 degs. would be 
the average temperature. The flowers last a 
long time in perfection and are most desirable 
subjects, useful for cutting in their varied 
shades of colour. Under similar conditions 
many of the miniature growing Cattleyas and 
L&lias of the Mexican sections may be in¬ 
cluded. The Ladia pumila section is especially 
suitable for basket culture and flowers during 
the late autumn months of the year. Laelia 
harpophylla, which produces its orange-red 
flowers in the early spring, may also be grown 
here, and the more showy Oncidium Forbesi 
section may also be included. All of the above 
are procurable at a trifling outlay, either in an 
imported or established condition. H. J. C. 


N0TM8 AND REPLIES, 
Ocalogyne criatata.-I should be glad of your 
advice m to the winter management of Cmlogyne cristate 
and its varieties? Year a»ter year about this time the 
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young growths damp off. and I can get no flowers. Mine 
are in Teak baskets, and have had very little water since 
September, nor has any water been allowed to enter the 
axils of the young shoots. Some of the plants are kept in 
an intermediate house, some in a cool-house, all hung up 
to the liartit. The young growths are now 1 inch to ^ inch 
long and look healthy; but in the course of the winter 
they turn brown and come to nothing. All the plants are 
perfectly healthy and vigorous. I have been dipping 
them about once a fortnight.—F. T. L., Woolwich. 

[C<t‘logyne cristata and its varieties are not 
the most desirable subjects to deal with in the 
fog-stricken area of the Thames valley. In the 
neighbourhood of London, especially, it is 
difficult to induce the plants to open their 
flowers properly. The general complaint iB that 
the flower-scapes turn black and become full of 
moisture, as indicated in your letter. We cannot 
advise you to do more than you appear to be 
doing. You might suspend some of the plants 
at the warm, dry end of the stove, and see what 
effect this will have. Under warmer conditions 
more liberal treatment will have to be afforded 
as regards moisture at the roots. If the weather 
keeps mild and bright, and fogs that are usually 
common during the next two months keep away, 
you will find the plants will produce their 
flowers in a satisfactory manner where they are, 
but the chances are against such favourable 
conditions. The satisfactory flowering of 
Ccelogyne cristata in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of London is almost hopeless. If the 
young flower-shoots do not get destroyed in the 
manner indicated, they are generally injured by 
the first fog that occurs, even when they are in 
a more advanced state, or when the flowers are 
open. The delicate texture of the blooms 
renders them, as in the case of Cattleya Trianae, 
very liable to injury from fogs. C. c. alba is, 
we find, the only variety that can be recom¬ 
mended as suitable for culture in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. This variety blooms much 
later in the spring, and under the more favour¬ 
able conditions of the outside atmosphere then 
prevailing it may be induced to flower in a 
most satisfactory manner. This likes a light 
position, suspended near the roof-glass in the 
temperature of the intermediate-house. Fumi¬ 
gation of any description is particularly dis¬ 
tasteful to the whole family of Codogynes. The 
plants must be removed from the house when¬ 
ever it becomes necessary to fumigate it, as 
nothing turns the flower-buds black or destroys 
the foliage so quickly as the fumes of Tobacco- 
smoke. ] 

Dendroblum densiflorum .— 1 The Dendrobe I 
send for name 1 have had for three or four years. It 
makes splendid growth, but has never flowered. I am 
now resting it in a cool-house, keeping it on the dry side. 
Is this the proper treatment?— Woodlands. 

[The Dendrobium enclosed is D. densiflorum, 
whioh produces pendulous racemes of bright 
yellow flowers in the months of April and May. 
It is one of the most beautiful and desirable of 
the evergreen section of Dendrobium s. The 
flowers are produced from the apex of pseudo¬ 
bulbs immediately opposite the leaves, or, on 
the older bulbs, sometimes after they have 
become leafless, you will see the eye-like buds 
opposite each leaf. The growth you have 
severed has three, which to all appearance would 
have developed in the coming spring. This 
section of Dendrobiums requires a long season of 
rest. They should be placed during the 
dormant season in a cool, airy position, such as 
a vinery, from which the Grapes have been cut, 
but from which frost is excluded. Only suffi¬ 
cient moisture will be required to retain the 
pseudo-bulbs in a plump and desirable condi¬ 
tion. About March the plants may be placed 
under warmer conditions, and more liberal 
treatment must then be afforded, occasionally 
syringing overhead when the outside conditions 
are favourable. This should always be done 
sufficiently early to allow the foliage to become 
dry before the evening. During the active 
season of growth the plants like a hot, highly- 
humid condition of the atmosphere and an abun¬ 
dance of light, only sufficient shade being 
afforded to prevent the direct rays of the sun 
from scorching the leaves. The lightest shading 
material that can be procured is the most suit¬ 
able ; the brighter the light afforded, the better 
chances the growth will have to become 
thoroughly ripened. Unless the growths are 
thoroughly ripened it is impossible for the 
plants to give a satisfactory return in the matter 
of flowers. ] 

Saccolabltuns (F. W.).— Olean Sphagnum Moss 
and abundance of drainage suit these well, and ibey 
require no rest to induce them to flower. 


A SPRING WILD BULB GARDEN. 

A thine of beauty is a joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness .... 

.... And such are Daffodils 

With the green world they live in !— Keats. 
Now everyone his his or her particular taste in 
the matter of flower gardening. Some are not 
happy unless they possess ranges of glass houses 
containing the most costly and delicate plants ; 
others again delight in the arrangement of what 
are called bedding plants. Again, there is the 
mixed border, with its multitude of interesting 
plants, blooming in succession through the 
summer and autumn months; but each of the 
above requires almost constant attention year 
after year, and perhaps the least costly, least 
troublesome, and, in my opinion, by far the most 
interesting and satisfactory kind of garden is 
the spring bulb garden. I do not mean the 
ordinary stiff rows of Crocuses, or beds or 
clumps of Daffodils, etc., in borders, but the 
more natural, and to my mind infinitely more 
pleasing, arrangement of a piece of, perhaps, 
unused ground, where the spring bulbs may be 
planted, become naturalised, ana will flourish, 
raising their welcome blooms through a carpet 
of Grass under the overhanging boughs of 
deciduous trees ; such piece of ground not, of 
course, being wanted for lawn-tennis or croquet, 
and on which, therefore, the Grass can be left 
uncut until the end of June or beginning of 
July, thus allowing the leaves of the various 
bulbs to die down, so necessary for the proper 
ripening of the bulbs below. Or, again, in some 
woodland adjoining the garden what could be 
more beautiful than such Bpring flowers peeping 
through a carpet of Ivy or Moss, where the 
undergrowth is not too thick to allow of the 
bulbs being planted ? Most of your readers will 
have at some time Been such a garden. 
“Garden,” I will call it, for it is well worthy 
the name if carefully laid out, and mne who 
have Been such could, I am sure, help admiring 
the effect produced, for instance, by a carpet of 
Snowdrops, interspersed with clumps of pale- 
blue Scillas, or Chionodoxas, or a mass of purple 
and white or golden-yellow Crocuses, making a 
glorious blaze of colour in some more open space, 
where the sun’s rays can penetrate and light up 
their brilliant colouring. The various possible 
effects are too numerous to describe here, and I 
will leave to each one who is fortunate enough 
to have the space and inclination for laying out 
such a garden the method of arrangement accor¬ 
ding to his or her individual taste, and will con¬ 
tent myself with naming a few bulbs, besides 
those already mentioned, which are most suitable 
for naturalising. 

Suitable bulbs. —First, perhaps, should be 
mentioned the common Daffodil and the English 
Lent Lily ; then there are many others of the 
Narcissus tribe, such as Sir Watkin, obvall&ris, 
princeps, Spurius, B&rri conspicuus, Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving, Emperor, Empress, Hors- 
fieldi, poeticuj ornatus (Pheasant’s-eye), paili- 
dus praecox, cyclamineus . major, Johnstoni 
Queen of Spain, And moech&tus, the two last 
being perhaps the most charming. All of these 
thrive under Grass. Besides the Narcissi, there 
are the Crocuses, the Snowdrops, and the lovely 
Anemones (apennina and blanda), which make 
a beautiful contrast to the yellow of the Daffo¬ 
dil, with their delicate shades of blue. Then 
there are the Snake’s-head Fritillaries and the 
Dog’s-tooth Violets in variety, the common 
Wood Hyacinth, the Muscari, the Star of Beth¬ 
lehem ; in fact, there are few of the spring 
bulbs which cannot be utilised in a natural 
spring garden with effect. It is, in my opinion, 
far more satisfactory to take a little trouble 
once and for all in planting bulbs in a place 
where they will not be disturbed, and will gt 
on increasing in number and beauty year after 
year, and will remain a monument to the planter 
many a long year after houses have crumbled 
and fallen to decay, and the cultivated garden, 
once so well cared for, has become no more than 
a wilderness of weeds. Besides, how unsightly 
are the decaying leaves of bulbs in a cultivated 
border, and how difficult to deal with, whereas, 
when naturalised, they are hardly notic&ble 
amongst the Grass when it grows up round 
them. But, you may say, why talk of spring 
flow.rs at this time of the year? Why, be¬ 
cause th : .s is the time to think about them and 
plan out their arrangement, the result of which 
I is to be awaited with so much interest in the 
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first days of spring, when any outdoor flowers 
are so much prized. And now a word or two 
as to the 

Planting. —This can be done by either 
removing the turf, loosening the soil under¬ 
neath, and, if necessary, adding to it leaf- 
mould or other suitable material at hand, press¬ 
ing the bulbs into this, and then replacing the 
turf, either in large patches or for each indivi¬ 
dual bulb ; or else by making a hole for each 
bulb with a stout dibber, filling it up with pre¬ 
pared soil to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
surface, according to the size of the bulb (the 
large ones being planted deeper), pressing the 
bulb into the loose soil, and again covering up 
with more of the same soil. The latter method 
of planting is, perhaps, the better, as where 


to rest. Such a garden is, when once started, 
however small the commencement may be, 
always a place of increasing interest each suc¬ 
cessive season as fresh bulbs are procured, and 
bulbs not wanted elsewhere, or which have 
been forced and would, perhaps, otherwise have 
been thrown away, are planted in it, and, once 
planted, require no further attention. 

I write the above in the hope that others may 
be induced, as I have been, to try what can be 
done with ground which was some years ago of 
no interest or use, but is now one of the most 
interesting features of the garden, and I am 
convinced that if anyone who has the facilities 
and has not already availed himself of them will 
but make a start, he will never regret the 
trouble and comparatively small expense which 



Study of foliage of Japanese Vine (V*ti9 Coignetifo). 


there are many strong-growing bulbs under 
freshly-laid turf, the growing spikes are apt to 
raise the loose sods in their effort to break 
through, and thus become distorted, with the 
consequent weakening of the blooms. As to 
the 

({rouping of the various Narcissi, do not 
mix the trumpets with the Star Narcissi or with 
the poeticus forms, and never arrange them or 
any bulbs in set patterns or straight lines, but 
let the grouping be as natural and informal as 
possible. The best ground is a good loam, 
rather moist, for Daffodils, especially as they 
—and when speaking of Daflodils I include the 
various Narcissi—delight in a cool, moist sub¬ 
soil, where they are sheltered during the hot 
summer months by the foliage of the overhang¬ 
ing trees at the time when the bulbs are going 
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such a garden entails, and will each year be 
anxious to add some new beauty to this, in my 
opinion, the most interesting and most beautiful 
of all gardens—the spring bulb garden, made as 
Nature herself would make it. W. W. 

Bronwytphu, St. Asaph. 


The Winter Cherries (Physalis Alke- 
kengi and the later-introduced P. Franchetti, 
with its enormous orange-scarlet, glistening 
calyces) have assumed their brilliant autumnal 
hues and will Boon be ready for cutting for 
winter decoration, an operation that should be 
performed before the calyces are injured by 
heavy rains and gales if they are to preserve 
their beauty intact through the winter months. 
If the stems are left uncut, the calyces usually 
become skeletonised by the ensuing spring. 


The leaves should be removed as soon as the 
stems are cut, as they soon wither, but the 
calyx-studded stems associate charmingly with 
dried Grasses, autumn-tinted Bracken, feathery 
trails of Traveller’s Joy, Ivy, or other dark 
foliage, and retain their fresh appearance for 
many months. 


THE JAPANESE VINE (VITIS 
COIGNETI.E). 

Many of the Vines are valuable for the artistic 
contour of their foliage and for the beautiful 
tints assumed by their leaves during the autumn 
months, but none can vie, in these respects, 
with the noble Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignetiie) 
so wjII portrayed in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. This plant, though up to the present 
but sparingly distributed, is to be found in 
many gardens in the south-west, and, as far 
as leafage is concerned, is, without doubt, 
the grandest of our deciduous climbers. Its 
leaves attain large dimensions, sometimes 
measuring a foot in diameter, thus excel¬ 
ling in point of size those of the well-known 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho). 
During the summer the foliage is of a green 
tint, the underside being covered with 
soft tomentum of the colour of fresh 
chamois leather. As autumn advances the 
green chances to bright yellow, then to 
orange, ana eventually to orange-crimson. 
The tints displayed by the leaves of a tine 

r imen of this Vine, when rendered 
)st transparent by the level rays of the 
setting sun, are better imagined than 
described. The majority of examples are 
grown on walls, but, as the plant is hardy 
and makes vigorous growth, a site where 
it can ramble at will over some ragged 
evergreen, or clothe a ruined tree-bole with 
beauty, is better suited for revealing to 
the full the richness of its autumnal hues. 
Until of late, when ripe seed was procured 
from Japan, this Vine proved difficult to 
propagate, grafting on other Vines not 
proving generally successful. Now that 
numbers of seedlings have been raised, 
however, it should soon become commoner, 
though there is always a chance that seed¬ 
lings may vary somewhat from the parent. 
Other Vines remarkable for their striking 
colouring in the fall of the year are Vitis 
:estivalis, V. californica, V. Davidiana, V. 
Komaneti, and V. Thunbergi. 8. W. F. 

ANNUALS—THEIR PLACE IN OUR 
GARDENS. 

Some of the finest flowers for cutting are 
found, not amongst the expensive subjects 
of the flower border, but in common things 
like annuals, which everyone can grow. 
One has only to remember old time things 
like Mignonette, Phlox Drummondi, Gode- 
tias, and sweet-smelling flowers found in 
Stocks of the Ten-week section and the 
little night-scented Stock (Mathiola bi- 
cornis) to be assured of the fact that we 
could ill dispense with annuals. Yet not¬ 
withstanding this, there are many who 
either forget them altogether or are so 
conservative as to always pin their faith 
to Pelargoniums, yellow Calceolarias, Eche- 
verias, and plants of that character which 
the nurseryman is expected to supply, and 
so it often comes about that many of our 
hardy and half-hardy plants are left out 
of some gardens altogether. In every gar¬ 
den annuals should have their proper place, 
and I cannot understand anyone who desires to 
adorn his rooms with cut blossoms not making 
use of Shirley Poppies, Sweet Peas, Chrysan¬ 
themums of the aegetum type, Asters, and 
for winter decoration Helichrysums. Then wo 
have showy things like Marigolds and Calliopsis, 
the latter very useful for cutting for vases, the 
floweis lasting a considerable time in water. 
Verbenas when pegged down make a wonderful 
show of bloom, and can easily be raised from 
seed in heat in March and planted out towards 
the end of May—a much easier mode than keep¬ 
ing old plants and propagating from cuttings as 
was customary years ago. If effective-leaved 
subjects are wanted we have them in Perilla 
nankinensis, Nicotians, and Centaureas. In 
climbers we have them represented by Tropopo- 
lum canariense. Nasturtiums and Convolvu- 
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luses. The growing of annuals should be taken 
up more by those who have neither greenhouse 
nor frame, as it is possible bv sowing at 
intervals to have some in bloom from May to 
October. Candytuft, Linums, Malopes, Agera- 
tums, and dwarf Nasturtiums, with the afore¬ 
mentioned, will not only make a garden very 
gay, but will provide throughout the season 
flowers useful for cutting. Leaiifrst. 


TREE-CARNATIONS IN THE OPEN 
BORDER. 

Some people fancy these are of no use in the 
open garden as they are not hardy enough. 
This is not so, and I have found many kinds as 
hardy as the border kinds. For a long time I 
have been at a loss to know where to draw the 
line between border and perpetual-flowering 
kinds, as the tendency to run up is seen very 
clearly in many border kinds. I do not mean to 
say this is an evil from a blooming point of 
view, only so far as the habit of the plant is 
concerned, which makes it need staking all the 
season, or else its long shoots are on the ground. 
I can strongly recommend perpetual kinds after 
being kept cold through the winter to plant 
out for summer and autumn blooming. Last 
spring I had a good batch in various kinds, such 
as A. Alegatiere, Miss Jolliffe, Winter 
Cheer, etc., that had been standing on a 
cold orchard-house shelf all through the 
winter. As in the previous autumn they 
were badly affected with spot, I did not 
deem them good enough to give house-room to. 
They were taken from this position at the end 
of March and planted out in an open spot in the 
garden. At the time many of them looked 
very miserable. No extra preparation was 
made for them, but they were put into the 
ordinary soil. For a time they made no growth, 
but as soon as warmer days came they soon 
changed colour and extended the flower-stems 
they had on them. Early in June I was able to 
cut fine blooms, and this in many colours. 
When planted out some spray stakes were put 
to them. These kept them up from the soil, 
and from that time till now (Oct. 16th) I have 
been able to cut good blooms daily. The fact 
of their coming into bloom before and continuing 
weeks after the border kinds made them doubly 
valuable. Added to this, as the flowers are not 
very large they were not disfigured with the 
ugly pod bursting. If I could have afforded 
aframe to put over them some time ago, the 
period of blooming would have been considerably 
extended, as it is the cold, damp nights that are 
so injurious both to plants and blooms. 

J. Crook. 

ROMNEY A COULTERI. 

A note on the above handsome Californian 
Tree-Poppy appears on page 461, in which it is 
recommended that it should be planted in a 
partially shaded position. While allowing that 
it may succeed in such a situation, I may men¬ 
tion that I am acquainted with numerous 
instances where it exhibits the rudest health in 
sites exposed to the full rays of the sun. Two 



of the finest plants that I have ever seen, which 
I met with during the past summer in Cornwall, 
and which formed bushes over ."> feet in height 
and as much in diameter, were growing in an 
open border in which there was no shade 
throughout the day, while in my own case a 
specimen planted in front of a south wall has 
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made equally satisfactory growth. The Rom- 
neya is very impatient of root-disturbance, and 
on this account great care should be taken in 
planting. Where this is not done plants receive 
a Bevere check and often die. Many seedlings 
are lost in shifting from seed-pans to single 

K ts, and also in subsequent repottings if the 
11 of Boil is broken. Instances often occur 
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0. velutinus. (See page 625.) 


where plants of Romneya Coulteri, which have 
flourished in the open for two or three years, 
unaccountably die off. This sudden failure is 
not confined to cold localities, but happens in 
sheltered gardens which have been exempt from 
severe frost through the entire winter. This 
loss of vitality in established examples is 
usually evidenced at the time the plants break 
into growth in the spring, when, instead of 
throwing up strong shoots, they put forth but a 
few weakly growths which wither during the 
summer. The Romneya, though a native of 
California, may be successfully grown in the 
open in other localities than the favoured south¬ 
west. In Herefordshire I have seen vigorous 
specimens, and understand that it flowers well 
as far north as Scotland. It should be protected 
by a mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre or coal-ashes in 
the winter, but excessive protection in the way 
of matting or sacking, which is liable to become 
sodden aud induce mildew in the foliage and 
stems, often results in the loss of the plant. 

_S. W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematises dying off.— Last May I planted some 
Clematises against walls having a south and west aspect. 
They sent up Bhocts about 8 feet or 4 feet, then suddenly 
died down. Sortie of them sent up a second shoot not 
quite so high, and again suddenly died, as though they 
had been cut off at the bottom. Is there any likelihood 
of their starting into growth again ?—W. H. 

Unsatisfactory lawn.—I covered this with old 
turf two years ago, but the subsoil being nearly all clay, I 
put on a load of coal-ashes, and laid the turf on this. 
Ought I to have put soil next the turf ? It is very wet in 
the winter, and in summer it does not stand many days of 
heat before it goes a bad colour. Can you tell me some 
good top-dressing and when to use it ? Clover is spreading 
very fast, and the Grass giving place to it. Ought I to 
sow Grass seeds?—T. J. W. 

[Although your subsoil is clay, it was unfor¬ 
tunate for your lawn that you placed a layer of 
ashes between it and the clay, as nothing can 
be worse for Grass roots than such ashes. It 
would have been better to have placed 2 inches 
or 3 inches of ashes from 4 inches to 6 inches 
deeper, then had clay above, and on that an 
inch of fine, gritty soil on which to lay the 
turf. Such subsoil as yours needs drainage, and 
that the ashes would have helped to furnish, 
especially had a few drain-pipes been laid in to 
carry away excess of moisture. In summer the 
roots do not penetrate through the ashes. 
Your best course now will be to give a monthly 
dressing of soot to wash in up to the end of 
March ; also get basic-slag or bone-flour, and 
give a dressing now at the rate of 3 lb. per rod 
of 30 square yards. Any fine, gritty soil you 
can obtain and have spread over the lawn will 
do good. 8o, too, will a light sprinkling of 
sulphate of ammonia in May. The Clover roots 
run shallow, Grass should run deep. The 
former can run, the latter cannot.] 

Narcissi above ground. — My Narcissus bulbs 
(m&ximus), which I planted in a border about a fortnight 
ago, are beginning to show above ground already. Is not 
this much too soon, and will not the frosts (when they 
come) damage the shoots? Will you please tell me 
whether I ought to do anything to protect them?—P. A. 

[You have not planted the bulbs nearly deep 
enough ; indeed, you could hardly have covered 
them if they are in sight a fortnight after 
planting. We imagine, too, that the bulbs are 


lifting themselves out of the soil bodily by 
sheer force of their roots, and because the 
weight of soil above is not adequate to keep 
them in position. Many Narcissi send their 
roots straight down, and when, as is usual, the 
bulk are emitted at one time, and the soil below 
is firm and that above loose, there is no alterna¬ 
tive, and the bulbs are lifted bodily. If our 
surmise is correct, you had better carefully lift 
them and replant with equal care. But first 
dig the soil a foot deep at least, and then insert 
the bulbs 6 inches below the surface. In this 
instance, seeing the roots are already emitted 
from the bulb, you may lay the latter on its 
side to protect the root-fibres, and first cover 
these with fine soil to avoid breakage. Narcissus 
maximus should always be deeply planted, and 
6 inches is a fair depth.] 

Making a bog bed.—I have lately been making a 
small peat bog, about 0 feet square. Having dug a hole 
about 2 feet deep, I puddled it with clay ; then I placed a 
good layer of stones in the bottom, and filled up with peat, 
mixed with a little light garden soil. The peat was de¬ 
livered from a nurseryman in dry, oblong blocks of a 
reddish colour. These I broke up os well as I could and 
trampled down. Have I done right, especially as regards 
the use of the peat ? Is the peat, as described, ready for 
use, and is there any other kind of peat more fitted for my 
purpose? Perhaps you would not mind also mentioning a 
few suitable little plants for such a spot? The l»og has a 
west aspect, is in a sheltered position, but only slightly 
shaded by trees.—W. 

[You say nothing about water supply to your 
bog bed, which is, naturally, most important 
from the cultural point of view. Sufficient 
moisture must be forthcoming that a wet or 
semi-wet state can be maintained, and it may be 
laid on with pipes, a perforated pipe encircling 
the bed, or conveyed by hose-pipe in sufficient 
quantity to produce semi-saturation during the 
growing season. Given the moisture there is 
nothing more charming in the garden than this 
kind of thing. The peat you have is too rough 
alone, and you want what is known as “ loose*’ 
peat to mix with it, otherwise you will have 
great difficulty in planting and in retaining the 
moisture when planted. You could with advan¬ 
tage add some half-decayed loaf-soil, say, to one 
third, or this and the “ loose 5 ' peat aforesaid in 
equal parts. The peat blocks with moisture 
upon them will more readily break up, but this 
is not essential if you obtain the other kind and 
top it up, a? then it will afford the best material 
by-and-by. If you can insert one or two blooks 
of stone, these will not only act as stepping-stones, 
but as corners for small things. Some suitable 
plants are : Trilliums in variety, Primula rosea, 
P. japonica, P. Sieboldi in variety in the drier 
parts—you should undulate the surface of the 
bed to secure this—Marsh Marigolds, Dentarias, 
Corydalis nobilis, Cypripediums, Dodecatheons, 
Parnassias, Saxifraga granulata, S. peltata, 
S. Hirculus, Lilium canadense, L. pardaliuum, 
L. superbum, if not too tall ; Gentiana vema, 
G. Andrewsi, Globe-flowers, Adiantum peda- 
tum, Sundews, etc. Many very interesting 
additions may be made to this class of gardening 
by varying the surface as suggested above, and 
also by forming small pockets at the margins for 
plants of dwarier growth.] 

Out flowers for May. June, and July.—I wish 
to supply a large house in London during the season next 



C. azureus. (See page 525.) 


year. Will any of your readers kindly advise me what to 
grow? I have ploughed up an old meadow, and have hart 
the sods cut up aud dug in. The soil is strong loam. 
Roses grow beautifully in the neighbourhood. I have 
planted quantities of bulbs. What should come in when 
they are over? What kinds of Roses would be best? 
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Also, what other flowers could I grow for the same pur¬ 
pose’ Any hints will be gratefully accepted. — Mies 
ETHEL. 

[You say you have planted quantities of 
bulbs, but we may as well inquire whether you 
have included in those already planted the 
lovely English and Spanish Irises, tho blooms of 
which are quite as beautiful as Orchids. These 
are bulbous and succeed each other in their 
flowering, the Spanish kinds coming first in the 
early days of June, the other following a fort¬ 
night later. While speaking of Irises, the 
German or Flag section must not be overlooked, 
and for May is indispensable. A good selec¬ 
tion is as follows : Princess of Wales, Vietorine, 
Imogene, Dariu9, pallida, Mme. Chereau, 
I)r. Bernice, and Gracchus. The flowers of these 
if cut in the bud, say, a full spike, when the 
earlier buds are fully open, not only travel 
more securely, but expand perfectly in water 
without spot or blemish. You should also grow 
the following Iris species—namely : aurea, Mon- 
nieri, sibirica, orientalis, and missouriensis, all 
useful for cutting. If you have a moisture-laden 
spot, or a wet ditch, you may also try a few of 
the Japan Irises, I. Kicmpferi vara., which in 
their remarkable Clematis-like flowers are 


from now you will see the necessity not only of 
getting the planting done forthwith, but of 
securing good plants also. We take it you 
intend giving a good manuring to these things 
either before or at planting time ; otherwise we 
fear you will not secure a succession of flowers 
Deep cultivation is necessary for all of the 
above. The Carnations may be planted in the 
spring.] 

Carpet plants for Tulips.— “ Mum” 
asks, on page 44<i, for an effective plant for car¬ 
peting a bed of Tulips. For yellow Tulips one 
of the prettiest carpet plants imaginable is the 
purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia violacea) and its 
varieties, many of which are very similar in tint 
to the type, from which they differ only in their 
larger and more numerously produced flowers. 
Only the purple shade should be employed, as 
the reddish, A. Leitchlini, and others of like 
hue, do not form such a pleasing contrast to the 
yellow of the Tulips.—S. W. F. 

Sheltered borders.— The advantage of 
sheltered borders in a garden is, perhaps, appre¬ 
ciated most in a severe winter, when frost and 
snow lay low things in more exposed and open 
quarters. We realise the benefit of warm 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


THE CEANOTHUS. 

All the varieties of Ceanothus are liable in 
this country to injury from frost, more especi¬ 
ally when grown as bushes in the open air. 
They are, however, handsome wall plants, and 
owing to their free growth, handsome foliage, 
and freedom of blooming, are very effective. 
When grown against a wall it is important that 
they be pruned annually. This should be done 
in April or as soon as serious frost is over. As 
all the sorts flower on the current year’s wood, 
from one to three eyes should be left, reserving, 
or at most only topping, such shoots as are 
required to fill up open spaces on the wall. 
They will all do well in ordinary garden soil, if 
dry, with the subsoil porous, and to ripen the 
wood well it is advisable to give them warm, 
sunny positions. All are natives of the Pacific 
slope of N. America. The following are the 


C. azureus. —This is one of the 
best kinds, and there are now 
many fine varieties, the result of 
croesing with C. americanus. It 
'■ „ is the hardiest of all, and will 

■ flower from year to year most 
abundantly if given suitable con¬ 
ditions. The bright blue flowers 
appear from June to September, 
and in mild autumns even so late 
as November. 

C. rioidus. —The flowers of 
this produced in clusters are of a 
deep purple colour, and appear in 
April ana May. It is very free 
flowering, and is worthy of a 
place in every collection. 

C. papillosu9.— This blooms in 
June and July, the panicles of 
pale blue flowers being borne on 
long foot-stalks from the sides of 
the young shoots. 

C. divaricatus.— This blooms 
in May, and keeps up a succession 
till autumn. The flowers are 
bright blue and produced very 

C. dentatus. —The name refers 
to the deep serrations on the 
leaves, which are very small. The 
flowers are deep blue, and con- 

_ . -i_ tinue the greater part of the 

season. 

C. verrucosus. — As a wall 

S lant this grows freely, the 
owers coming in May and con¬ 
tinuing through the summer, 
being borne in corymbs along the whole length 
of the young branches, often so profusely as to 
hide the foliage. 

C. Veitchiaxus is one of the best kinds, the 
flowers of a rich deep blue in dense clusters. 

One way of growing these ought to commend 
itself to amateurs. This is planting them in 
the open garden during the summer, and when 
severe weather threatens, lifting them, pruning 
them, and placing in pots. Stand them in a 
house from which frost can be kept out, keep¬ 
ing them fairly moist during the winter. In 
the spring they will start into growth freely, 
and after being hardened off may be planted out 
in the open, lifting in the autumn and giving 
the treatment detailed above. We have grown 
them in this way for many years, and a group 
of them in the flower garden during the summer 
is very effective when in flower, and at the 
same time uncommon. 


Ceanothus americanus in the Roj'al Gardens, Kew» 


borders for newly planted subjects like Tea 
Roses, that often succumb the first winter in 
other positions in the garden. In such quarters, 
too, we get the first glimpse of spring in the 
growing flowers—the first Snowdrops and 
Scillas on the south borders, and Primroses and 
Wallflowers that bloom more or less all winter. 
Here also we are ready to acknowledge is an 
advantage in sowing in the autumn Lettuces for 
winter use and Cabbage for spring planting. 
Again, on the walls we may look witn certainty 
for the first Roses long before those in colder 
parts of the garden show their buds. I have 
some Neapolitan Violets, from which I gather 
many bunches of bloom long after other Violets 
have ceased to flower, because they are planted 
under the eaves of a south wall; and here 
also, in summers when we get only a minimum 
amount of sunshine, 1 can manage to ripen a few 
Tomatoes much sooner indeed than one would 
expect. Pansies, Auriculas, and Antirrhinums, 
all good things for early summer, do not always 
survive our winters, but the loss is compara¬ 
tively small if a border sheltered from cold 
winds i9 assigned them, and whilst hardy 
herbaceous subjects will stand unharmed seveie 
winters on north borders, we should so arrange 
as to place our tender things where they will 
have the needed screen.— Leahurbt. 


unique. Single and double Pyrethrums, say, 
half-a dozen of each of the more distinct sorts, 
should also receive attention. Hamlet, pink ; 
coccinea, scarlet; and Sherlock Holmes, crim¬ 
son, are fine singles, with Aphrodite, white ; 
and Capt. Nares, crimson, good doubles. All 
the kinds are very showy. Herbaceous Pieonies, 
if you have bold vases to fill, are splendid, but 
here we may warn you that the Pieonies may 
not flower the first year after planting as they are 
impatient of removal. Other good things are : 
(iaillardia9, Coreopsis grand i flora and lanceolata, 
perennial Cornflowers, Achillea mongolica, 
Lilium candidum, Campanula persicifolia vara., 
C. glomerata speciosa, Papaver nudicaule vars., 
P. orientale, Everlasting Peas, Sweet Peas in 
variety from early sowing, an assortment of 
Carnations and Pinks, Hemerocallis flava, Heu- 
chera sanguinea, etc. Roses would naturally 
find favour, and, in particular, such as Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, La France, Capt. 
Hayward, Duke of Edinburgh, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Prince Charles, Souv. de S. A. Prince, 
Duke of Teck, The Bride, and Maman Cochet. 
The Roses should be planted at once, and the 
hardy herbaceous plants, all of which are 
(admirably suited for cutting, would also repay 
Mur attention at the earliest moment. Seeing 
that you wish for bloom in about six months 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE. 

The fine autumnal weather we experienced 
during October and the early part of November 
brought out the colour of the dying foliage in a 
remarkable manner, and seldom nave we had 
such beautiful pictures in our gardens as during 
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the past few weeks. Vitis inconstans on sunny 
walls his been remarkably effective, and for 
table decoration very few climbers aro so well 
suited, for the long slender sprays lend them¬ 
selves well to any form of decoration. It is sur¬ 
prising the difference in colour and form of leaf 
that occurs in this climber, and great care 
should be taken to select plants that have very 
small foliage and show the bright colour, even in 
the young state in pots. In some very beautiful 
dinner-table decorations I lately saw, the foliage 
of the Beech was very effectively employed, as it 
dies off a beautiful bronze colour, and when used 
with the feathery bronze Chrysanthemums the 
effect was very good, especially by artificial 
light. In the woodland there is endless variety 
to select from at this time of year, for the 
Bramble has very beautiful tints, and the 
Barberry, with its long sprays of pretty foliage 
and drooping bunches of brightly - coloured 
fruits, is most effective. Berberis Aquifolium 
gives great variety of foliage from deep bronze 
to fiery red, and now the Gladwin (Iris betidis- 
sima) is bursting its seed-pods of coral-red 
berries. Some of the Maples and Oaks have 
been gorgeous in their colouring this autumn, 
and the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum) 
has very beautiful foliage that assumes a clear 
lemon-yellow hue, and is then most effective. 

Gexport. J. Gkoom. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Queen of the 
Earlies. —This eurly-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum deserves extended cultivation. We have 
somehow’ got into the way of confining the selec¬ 
tion of early white sorts to such well-known 
kinds as Mme. C. Desgrange and Lady Fitzwy- 
gram, while the superiority of the variety under 
notice is most marked. The flowers are large, 
with long and fairly broad florets of good sub¬ 
stance. The habit is fairly dwarf and the con¬ 
stitution robust, while it also flowers freely. 

Chrysanthemums affected with 
rust (D . H. E .).—The Chrysanthemums, 
which are suffering from rust, W’ould in ali 
probability do very much better another season 
if planted out-of-doors, but at the same time it 
should be borne in mind that many of the varie¬ 
ties are ill-adapted for open-air culture, ae 
under such conditions they flower too late to do 
any good. As selections of outdoor kinds can 
be obtained at a very cheap rate in the spring, 
they would, in all probability, give you more 
satisfaction than the old plants affected with 
rust. With regard to the second portion of the 
question, there is really nothing to take the 
place of Chrysanthemums for blooming at thii 
season, though there are other subjects avail¬ 
able to supply variety. Two Salvias—viz., the 
scarlet-flowered S. spleudens and the blue 8. 
azurea grandiflora—are very useful, and the 
same may be said of flowering Cannas, but to 
supply plenty of cut-flowers you must fall back 
on the Chrysanthemums. The Salvias are 
propagated by cuttings of the young shoots in 
the spring, and the Cannas may be obtained 
from dealers, in the shape of dormant rhizomes, 
during the early months of the year. These 
rhizomes should be potted as soon a9 received 
and placed in the greenhouse, giving just 
enough water to keep the soil moist till they 
start into growth, when more water must be 
given. See article on Cannas, with illustrations, 
in our last week's issue. 

Onrysanthemums In October.— In your reply 
to “ Stradella,” on pajje 49f> of last week’s Gardkxixo 
Illustratf.I), on “ Large-bloominK Chrysanthemuiu* w 
flower in October,” it is advised to secure first crown-bud* 
to give blooms sufficiently early. I also, having little iflaw. 
have to depend on early-flowering varieties, but I wisli 
my plants to carry, say, nine blooms on each. Suppofrinr 
cutting® are put in in December and January, and kto»u 
on in cool-pit, being ready to put into 4-inch pots by the 
middle of March, would you be kind enough to tell me 
what you would consider the latest date at which it wouM 
be safe to pinch the plants so os to get the desired number 
of ehoots to carry nine blooms and still have the flower* 
open by the middle of October ? Would it he a good plan 
to srrow two plants in a 7-inch pot, eo as to pet the number 
of blooms ; or do you think this is undesirable t I do not 
aim at show blooms, hut good-sized ones to produce 
effect.—C. 

[If you wish to get plants capable of develop¬ 
ing nine blooms on each by the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, you must see that the cuttings are inserted 
before the end of December. It is important 
that the cuttings be rooted early, so that they 
may be potted on quite by the first few days in 
March or earlier. If established in their new 
pots by the middle of March, the plants should 
be pinched, and, say, the three strongest 
resulting shoots grown on. They may be left 
to “break” naturally next time, from which 
point three shoots Bhould be taken up on each. 


manure during the summer will greatly assist 
the development of the large heads of 
blossoms. J 


EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Early versus late starting. 

Now that the time has nearly arrived when all 
exhibitors of Chrysanthemums are looking 
forward to the fruits of their labours of the last 
twelve months, perhaps a question might elicit 
some experience respecting the advantage there 
has been in an early start with the plants. At 
what time in the year have those plants been 
rooted which are trained as specimens to give in 
some cases as many as .‘16 fair sized blooms, and 
how long do these specimen plants take to grow ? 
Last July I saw several plants about 5 feet high 
with stems like walking-sticks. I asked at 
what time they had been rooted, and was told 
the cuttings were put in nearly twelve months 
ago. They were small plants in 3-inch pots in 
November, and after taking out the flower-buds 
they began to make new growth in a very cool 
house. By the time the ordinary young rooted 
plants were ready to pot, these earlier plants 
were good, strong stuff. After seeing such 
strong plants as these, I would ask whether 
there would not be a distinct advantage in 
getting plants of this kind in preference to 


Propagating: Buddleia globosa 

(J. D. L. B.) —Buddleia globosa, known as the 
Orange Ball-tree, is not at all 
difficult to strike fn m cut¬ 
tings of the half - ripened | - 

shoots, taken about mid¬ 
summer or a little later, dib- * ^ 

bled into pots of sandy soil, 
and placed in an ordinary DpjOT&y 
garden frame till rooted, 

which will be l>efore the 
winter. Shoots of moderate 

vigour should ,<s rhosen for 
the cuttings, a length of 
C inches being very suitable, 
and, the bottom leaves being 
removed, they are then ready 
for insertion. A mixture of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, all passed through a 


Cearothus azureus var. Lustre, 
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prettily-incurved and curled florets. It is a 
pure white Japanese flower with a cream centre. 
The blooms of Countess Grey should also suit 
you, as they are superior to those of either of 
the two sorts you have already grown. The 
latter is a sturdy grower, and develops refined 
blooms of the purest white, with long drooping 
florets, slightly incurving at the tips. This 
latter sort more resembles Emily Silsbury than 
its companion. There are others you might 
try—one, Mary Leschallas, a white sport from 
Heine d’Angleterre, having long, drooping 
florets, pure white, and the other, Lady Byron, 
a large pearly-white*flower of sturdy growth 
and easy culture. ] 

Early Chrysanthemums In Scotland. — I 

should much obliged if you would kindly tell me the 
names of the common white and yellow Chrysanthemums 
that I am enclosing you specimens of ? So far they are the 
only sorts that I have been able to grow here. Being so 
far north, we need strong early kinds. Are there any 
others of a better class that I could cultivate? They 
would have to be very early-flowering kinds. I have no 
greenhouse, only frames. In the spring the young shoots 
of my Chrysanthemums os they appear get eaten down by 
slugs, which often results in my losing the whole clump. 
Would slaked lime put nearly up to crowns prevent this, 
or is potting and keeping in frames the only remedy ? I 
do not wish to do the latter if possible.— On Yon Bonnie 
Banks. 

[The white bloom is an early-flowering Japan¬ 
ese named Mme. C. Desgrange,averyold variety, 
and the small yellow bloom, a Pompon equally 
old, named Flora ; the third bloom could not 
be distinguished. So far north you could not 
do better than grow a goodly number of early- 
flowering varieties, which commence to bloom 
early in September, and continue until severe 
frosts ensue. The mid-season and late-flowering 
kinds are useless for your purpose, and, as there 
are so many excellent early sorts, we are 
pleased to give you a selection of suitable 
varieties. We would advise you to order a 
number of young plants to be delivered in March 
next, and, by that time, they should be placed 
in cold-frames and protected from late frosts. 
They should, when the small pots are full of 
roots, be given pots measuring 5 inches across, 
and when all danger of frost is over stood in the 
open air. By the third week in May it should 
be safe to plant them outdoors, but you must be 
guided entirely by local conditions. You speak 
of the young shoots being eaten by slugs in the 
early spring, but an occasional dusting of lime 
will render the surroundings distasteful to these 
pests. You would be helped in this matter, 
too, if, during the winter, you were to trench 
the ground, leaving it in the rough all through 
the winter. This would have the effect of 
sweetening and pulverising the soil, and also 
very materially assist in ridding that part of 
the garden of slugs and other insect troubles. 
It is a good plan, after planting in gardens 
troubled in the way you speak of, to sprinkle 
around each plant a quantity of ashes, this ren¬ 
dering the surroundings unpleasant to slugp. 
These plants, as a rule, are of the easiest pos¬ 
sible culture, and, given ordinary treatment, 
give a far handsomer return than most other 
outdoor flowering plants. The Pompon sorts 
should meet vour needs as well as most other 
types of the flower ; in fact, better. They are 
mostly dwarf, sturdy, and compact, and stand 
the weather in the autumn better than the 
Japanese. A dozen good Pompons are : Alice 
Butcher, reddish-orange, height 24 feet ; Lvon, 
rosy-purple, height feet; Mrs. Culling/ord, 
white, height 3 feet; Mr. Selly, rosy-pink, 
height IS inches ; L’Ami Conderchet, soft 
yellow, height 15 inches ; Yellow L’Ami Con¬ 
derchet, golden-yellow, height 15 inches ; Mme. 
Ed. Lefort, old gold, shaded red ; Yellow Gem, 
orange-yellow, height 2$ feet ; Strathmeath, 
rose-pink, height 2 feet; Piercy’s Seedling, 
bronzy-yellow, height 18 inches ; Little Bob, 
chestnut-red, height 2 feet; and Crimson 
Precocite, bright crimson, height 3 feet. Six 
Japanese sorts may be represented by : Rye- 
croft Glory, bronzy-yellow, height 3 feet; 
Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, height 2$ feet; 
Mychett White, pure white, height 2 feet; Rcri 
des Precoces, rich deep-crimson, height 3 feet; 
Notaire Groz, pink, height 4 feet; and Ivy 
Stark, pale orange-yellow, height 2$ feet.] 
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MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN. 

I* dull, sunless summers this crop is usually a 
failure in this country, but given a compara¬ 
tively hot and dry summer it succeeds admira¬ 
bly and is a fairly good substitute for Peas, 
which fail in seasons that suit Indian Corn. A 
sheltered, sunny spot should be chosen for 
Indian Corn, and this ought to be thoroughly 
manured and trenched during winter, leaving 
the surface as rough as possible till spring. 
The Beedshould bo sown about April 15, thinly, 
in boxes, in heat, and be made quite secure 
against mice. The young plants are very 
tender, so care must be taken to properly 
harden them off in cold-frames before planting 
out, which should be done towards the end of 
May. The ground should be pricked over and 
made fine, after which plant in rows 3 feet apart 
and 18 inches from plant to plant. Abundance 
of water must be given at the roots during dry 
weather, and frequent hoeing to promote quick 
growth. A sowing may also be made the last 
week in April. The seed should be planted 
with a dibber and buried 3 inches. It is advisa¬ 
ble to plant just as thick again as it is intended 
to grow the plants, thinning out when large 



Maize growing in a Kent garden. From a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mr. E. O. Hammond, The Grange, 
Knockholt, Kent. 


enough to the proper distance. Some of this 
sowing may also be transplanted if required, 
but the practice of sowing under glass is much 
to be preferred. The cobs of Corn should be 
gathered when fresh and green, and when well 
grown it is surprising what a large quantity a 
small piece of ground will produce. 

Mr. E. G. Hammond, whom we have to thank 
for the photo, says : 

“This photo was taken last September. 
Some of the plants were then more than 10 feet 
high. The seed was sown in the open ground 
the first week in May. Maizo requires plenty 
of manure and to be kept moist while grow¬ 
ing. Draw the lines 2 feet apart as for Peas. 
Before sowing soak the seed for six hours in 
water. The young plants will begin to show 
themselves early in June. Thin them out to a 
distance of from 1 foot to 2 feet apart. When 
the plants have three or four leaves earth them 
up, for they cannot support themselves until 
their tap-roots have firm hold—i.c., when the 
plants are from 2 feet to 3 feet high. The 
heads will begin to ripen about the middle of 
September. The fruit will not become “ hard,” 
but ripe enough for table use. The cobs on the 
plants in the photo have not ripened all at once, 
some not being ripe on Nov. 19th. I feel sure 
this could be remedied by raising the seed in 
heat and planting the seedlings out about the 
middle of May.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Prickly Oomfrey.— Would this stand the heat and 
cold of Virginia, U.S.A., and could it be made into silage 
or dried like hay, or must it be eaten green ?— American 
Farmer 

[It is generally found difficult to get the 
stock to eat the Comfrey at first, but when 
they get used to it they appear to relish it. It 
is used in a somewhat wilted condition, but is 
not made into hay so far as our knowledge goes. 
The crop has not made much progress in public 
favour in England, but is more popular in some 
parts of Ireland.] 

Good Celery. —There is no lack of varie¬ 
ties of Celery, and at this season one can soon 
distinguish any special merit in this vegetable. 
It is surprising how Celeries differ in the same 
soils and under the same treatment. Sufficient 
moisture is an important detail, and one that is 
often overlooked at the most important period 
of growth—July to September, as plants at all 
starved never have the sweet, nutty flavour of 
those not checked in any way. Many think 
that Celery cannot have too much food, but it 
is wrong, as in many cases such Celery is thick 
at the base, makes a woody, thickened growth, 
and soon bolts. For table the medium-sized 
roots are best, as they are more readily cleaned 
and need less cutting. On the other hand, the 
large roots keep well if grown specially for late 
supplies. The red Celeries are the best flavoured 
after the new year is in, and there is little 
doubt that the red kinds are the best keepers. 

Savoy Cabbages clubbing (Mrs. R. 
McU .).—It seems evident that your Cabbages 
suffer from an attack of Plasmodium or the 
Brassica fungus. This attacks the whole of the 
Cabbage tribe alike. The best remedy is found 
in giving the ground a good dressing of gas- 
lime, which no doubt you can obtain from 
neighbouring gas-works. The proper dressing 
is about 2 bushels spread over 3 rods or poles of 
ground. An English rod is 30 square yards. 
This will bo rather lumpy, perhaps, and needs 
to be well broken and spread evenly. Let it 
be exposed to the weather for a few weeks, so 
as to more fully pulverise it. Then dig it in, 
and by the time you want to sow or plant crops 
the caustic properties of the lime will have 
been absorbed in the soil. If you cannot get 
gas-lime, then get fresh lime from the kiln, put 
a bushel to each rod, cast a little soil over each 
heap, and it will soon slack. Then spread it 
about and dig it in. When these lime dressings 
are given no fresh manure should be added. 
Gas-lime, besides destroying the slime fungus, 
also kills the grub which causes another form 
of clubbing in Cabbages. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


The common cockchafer.— Herewith I send a 
live insect, and (hall lie glad to know what it is, and how 
I can best preserve some others until they come to 
maturity? Four of these were dug up in a garden at 
Muswell-hill.—A. G. L. 

[The insect you enclose is a specimen of the 
grub of the common cockchafer (Melolontha 
vulgaris). These grubs seem to be more than 
usually abundant this year. They are very 
voracious, and feed on the roots of most plants. 
It appears to be ueeless to try and kill them by 
means of any insecticide, as it could not he 
applied of sufficient strength, considering their 
great vitality and the depth at which they 
generally are in the soil, so that practically the 
only thing to be done is to dig them up. 
Heavy watering with liquid-manure or a solution 
of nitrate of soda is said to be distasteful to 
them, but as they are not able to move with any 
rapidity I doubt if so doing is of any use, 
except that it may be of service to the plant 
that has been attacked.—G. S. S.] 

The Black Currant-mite.— Readers of 
Gardening Illustrated are, perhaps, much 
less familiar with the Currant-mite than are the 
market growers. Those who have small gardens 
have few Black Currant bushes, and not infre¬ 
quently they are planted here and there, other 
forms of Currants and Gooseberries intervening, 
hence there is not that immediate contact bush 
with bush which is found in market gardens, 
where the areas are very extensive, the bushes 
touching each other. But in small gardens it is 
well to exercise some care in examining the 
Black Currant bushes now, as it is in the winter 
months the infested buds are most noticeable. 
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These are more likely to be found low down the 
shoots tb&n higher up, and if they are burst or 
partially open it is almost certain they are 
mfestea with this pest, which is a tiny mite 
that can be seen only with a strong glass or 
microscope. But once a bud is so infested, not 
only is it practically destroyed, but it is also a 
centre for breeding and diffusion of the mite. 
For those reasons it is a wise measure to gather 
these burst buds and burn them. During a 
recent discussion it was said that gathering 
these buds did not stop the development of the 
insect, but it is absurd to assume that such 
gathering does not greatly check the advance of 
the pest. It is poor comfort to be told that 
once a breadth of bushes becomes infested there 
is no other remedy than in destroying them by 
burning. That it may be difficult to repress the 
spread of the mite by bud picking only in a 
large breadth is probable, but in small gardens 
it has been done v.ith great success. For that 
reason it is strongly urged that all who grow 
Black Currants Bhould examine their bushes 
now and again early in the new year, and if they 
gather infested buds as advised there can be no 
doubt but that great good will result.—A. D. 


GARDBN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Damp, the chief enemy 
to combat now among flowers, is best met by 
ventilation, combined with a little warmth in the 
pipes. All watering should be done in the 
morning, with the ridge ventilation open more 
or less according to the condition of the atmos- 
phere. Rearrangements should be frequent 
now; as soon as the Chrysanthemums lose 
colour the plants should be removed, as decay¬ 
ing flowers are always an eyesore. For some 
time at least there will be a succession of Chrys¬ 
anthemums to take the place of those going off. 
What a bright mass the scarlet Salvias make 
now, and they last a long time in a buoyant 
atmosphere of about 50 degs. or so. Retarded 
lily of the Valley is flowering freely, and 
makes charming groups mixed with Ferns. 
Lilium Harrisi and L. longiflorum should be 
potted as soon as they come to hand. The 
tormer will soon start into growth, and with a 
little forcing will flower early. But L. Harrisi 
has not been bo satisfactory with U9 the last 
year or two. The Bermuda bulbs have been 
over-fed and become diseased. The Japanese L. 
longiflorum is very fine and usually does welL 
It is time the Spiraeas were all potted now. 
The roots of S. japonica were very poor last 
year; the drought was too much for them. 
They should be potted and plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a cold-frame to make roots ; it is no 
use attemptiDg to force them until roots have 
had another start. If early Spineas are wanted, 
retarded plants may be had that will flower in 
autumn, but the demand for herbaceous Spiraeas 
is falling off. They want so much water, and 
this often becomes a nuisance in room garden¬ 
ing, and the flowers in a cut state do not last 
long enough to meet the popular desires. Those 
who potted the double Daffodils early in August 
aud plunged them out to make roots will soon 
have them showing flower if moved into a mode¬ 
rate temperature ; 55 degs. is high enough. If 
foroed in a higher temperature some of the 
flowers will fail, and all will be smaller than 
they ought to be. Tuberous Begonias should 
be put away to rest where the frost cannot 
reach them. The dwarf Cannas in large pots 
are still showing a little colour, but they also 
will soon cease to be effective, and should be 
dried. Begonias now coming into flower should 
have the warmest end of the house. The early - 
flowering Poinsettias, when the Ecarlet bracts 
are well out, will last longer in the conserva¬ 
tory, and other things in the stove may be 
moved up for a time for a change. See that 
Camellias and other plants growing in the 
borders do not suffer from want of water. 


Stove. —Among ornamental plants of small 
dimensions Panicum variegatum, the pretty 
Indian Grass, forms a useful edging or basket 
plant. It is easily propagated by cuttings, but 
will not bear a low temperature in winter. I 
have seen it formed into pyramids by making a 
cone-shaped framework of wires fitted inside a 
not, and little plants of the Panicum planted in 
Moss all up tne sides of the wire framework. 
This Grass has a small b effective scarlet 
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flower. There should be a good deal of colour 
in this house now with Poinsettias, Euphorbias, 
and Begonias. Justicias are not quite so much 
grown as they were, and one does not often 
meet with ThyrBacanthus rutil&ns or Conocli- 
num ianthinum, both rather showy things 
when well done. Where quantities of Eucharis 
Lilies are growing there will generally be 
flowers, and if Orchids are grown some will be 
in bloom now, especially Cypripediums in 
variety, Cjdanthe Veitchi, and a lew Oncidiums 
and Dendrobiume. 

Greenhouse plants. — Hard-wooded 
plants must be carefully watered now, and each 
pot should be tested by rapping the side of the 
pot to show its condition. Old plants of Fuchsias 
will do under the stage now to be rested. 
Young plants for early blooming should be kept 
moving all winter on a shelf near the glass. 
Pelargoniums of the Bhow section must hare a 
light position near the glass, and should be 
kept rather dry ; in fact, all the Geranium 
family will be better kept rather dry now. Do 
not use more fire than is absolutely necessary to 
keep the plants comfortable. Of oourse, if a 
little is not used now things will damp, and 
therA will be a loss that way ; but where, from 
motives of economy, fires are only lighted on 
frosty nights, the ventilation must do os perfect 
as possible, even to leaving the lights open all 
night when it can be done with safety. This is 
safer than shutting a house up with damp, 
stagnant air inside. 

Pruning Vines.— The early house has 
already been seen to, and is cleaned and top- 
dressed ready for the start, but later houses, as 
fast as the Grapes are cleared off, should be 
pruned and undergo the necessary cleansing 
work. A little sulphur should be mixed with 
the lime for whitewashing walls, and Gishurst- 
com pound or some other insecticide should be 
employed in washing paint. All loose bark 
should be taken from the Vine-rods, and after¬ 
wards a wash of Gishurst-compound should be 
applied, at the rate of 6 oz. to the gallon of 
water, used warm, and brushed well in round 
the spurs. No one who has not seen the Vines 
oan give any useful advice about the length of 
spur to be left. If the roots are in a proper 
condition near the surface there will be a crop if 
we out back to the last visible bud, but if the 
roots are deep and the wood unripe the practice 
of cutting to a plump bud has a good deal to 
recommend it, but when that stage has been 
reached it will be better to lift the roots and 
bring them under control. 

Mushroom-house. —A constant succes¬ 
sion of beds should be made up, so that if one 
bed does not do quite so well others are coming 
on. I suppose every Mushroom grower finds 
some beds do better than others, and finds it 
difficult to explain the why or wherefore of St. 
A too damp or too dry condition of the manure 
will cause partial failure, or old spawn may be 
the cause of smallness of crop. Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Chicory may bo started in these 
houses now, and Endive may be lifted with balls 
and brought in to blanch. 

Window gardening.— Keep Cactuses 
and other succulents, such as Aloes, etc., dry 
during winter, but safe from frost. Do not 
over-water anything, though Cyclamens and 
Primulas require reasonable moisture. If this 
very reasonable quantity is exceeded the plants 
may rot off and die, and this applies in a less 
degree to other things. 

Outdoor garden. — Every recently - 
planted tree or shrub that is likely to be blown 
aside by the wind should be staked or supported 
in some way, as any tree which is constantly 
being rocked about by the wind cannot establish 
itself firmly in the ground. This is the cause of 
many death? among trees and shrubs. Roses 
also suffer from this cause. It is a great advan¬ 
tage when Roses have occupied one spot for a 
number of years to lift them, renew the beds, 
prune the roots, and replant. Root-pruning i9 
very beneficial to Roses which are making 
strong wood which fails to flower freely. Cat¬ 
ting back old roots leads to the production of 
many fibres, which are of much more use for the 
production of flowers than the long fibreless 
roots which descend deeply into the earth. In 
exposed situations the stems of Tea Roses which 
are budded low down on the Brier may be 
easily protected by drawing a few inches of 


earth up round the stems, or a mound of burnt 
earth may be placed round the stems on the 
surface. This is even a better plan than draw¬ 
ing up earth from the beds. Weedy walks may 
be turned over and rolled down again firmly 
with or without a little fresh gravel. To make 
a garden walk that will wear well there must be 
a good layer of rough stones or brickbats in the 
bottom to make a firm, dry bottom. I am con¬ 
stantly seeing the evil effects of steep banks in 
gardens. Trees, shrubs, and turf on mounds 
die from want of moisture. The idea is to block 
out some object, but it generally fails and then 
becomes an eyesore. When ground is raised on 
a broad base the effect is not so bad. All kinds 
of spring flowers will move now. Daisies, 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Primroses, and 
hardy annuals will make a gay garden. 

Fruit garden —Well grown and properly 
trained espaliers always have a neat appear¬ 
ance in a garden, and for Apples aad Pears the 
system answers well, and at one time, a few 
years ago, when iron was cheaper than it is 
now, espalier training could be profitably 
carried out. Now, for small wardens, bush- 
trees on the Paradise are a good deal planted. 
There is no doubt the finest fruits are obtained 
from comparatively young trees on the Paradise- 
stock, and in some instances I have seen where 
the trees have been grafted near the ground the 
trees very soon make roots above the graft. To 
have trees on their own roots one has only to 
adopt root-grafting. To propagate Apples from 
cuttings is a slow, tedious process, ana there are 
many failures, but by grafting Apples on roots of 
either the Paradise or the Crab, and planting 
them so as to cover the junction, roots will form 
above, and then, if desirable, the stock at the 
bottom may be cut away. I have grafted a few 
root-stocks, just to test the system, in the same 
way that many years ago we used to graft Roses 
on roots of Briers. In the case of the Roses 
the grafted plants were potted to oover the 
junction and plunged into a warm frame. In 
the case of the grafted Apple roots, they were 
planted in a cold-frame, and kept close and 
shaded for a time ; then air was gradually given 
until the grafts were growing, when the lights 
were removed. By grafting m the open ground 
low down, and then earthing up the plants, 
they will eventually be on their own roots. 
Own-rooted Apples may be obtained from 
layers, but striking cuttings, except in the case 
of a few varieties, is a very uncertain business. 

Vegetable garden. —Green crops are 
very abundant, and consequently scarcely pay 
the grower to cart them to market. Of course 
the growers of really first-class stuff are gene¬ 
rally in connection with large hotels and other 
institutions, which clear off a lot of produce 
regularly, but the grower of inferior produce, 
who has no other resource but the public 
market, sometimes has a difficulty in making 
both ends meet. This is the time to trench and 
manure. Bastard trenching is the course to 
adopt, and then most of the Dad subsoil will be 
left in the bottom ; but the mere breaking up 
of the hard pan will have a beneficial effect. 
Give the land all the manure which can be 
obtained, and work it into the land; it will 
save labour in the long run. Now that the 
tree leaves are raked up and carted to the 
frame ground forcing may begin in earnest. A 
hot-bed made of equal parts of leaves and 
stable-manure, 4 feet high and 1 foot wider 
than the frame all round, will be a very useful 
forcing-bed for Asparagus, Seakale, Horn 
Carrots, and Potatoes. When I did a good 
deal of forcing in hot-beds one long range was 
made and the crops started when successional 
beds became necessary. Another range of beds 
was made to the north of the first range, the 
beds being joined together, and consequently 
helping to keep the heat steady in both. Later 
a further range was added. Each frame would 
oarry two crops, the last one being Cucumbers, 
}he plants being allowed to run outside the 
frames. E. Hobday. 


VHN DOMING WINK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garde* Diary. 
December 3rd .—Made up hot-bed for Aspara¬ 
gus. Planted Rhubarb and Seakale in Mush¬ 
room-house for forcing. Started more retarded 
Lily of the Valley crowns. They soon start 
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when exposed to heat. Stirred soil among 
Violets and Lettuces in frames. This tends to 
keep down damp and mildew. Started a few 
Potato sets in boxes. All our early seed 
Potatoes have been gone over, and most of the 
gets placed crown upwards in shallow boxes. 

December 4 th —Trenched a piece of ground 
for groups of choice shrubs, including a large 
proportion of the best variegated and green 
Hollies. Overhauled a drain that has become 
blocked at the outfall. Made a new walk to 
open up part of the grounds where it is intended 
to plant Tree-Preonies and other choice shrubs 
ana hardy plants. Sowed Mustard and Cress 
in heat. 

Dtctmber 5 th. —Shall continue to put in cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums as the good cuttings 
are in condition. Moved a few Deutzias and 
other shrubs, including white Azaleas, to 
forcing-houses. Some of the Deutsche Perle 
Azaleas forced last year are now coming into 
flowtr with very little forcing. There is not 
such a rush for forced flowers just now as will 
be when the Chrysanthemums are over. 

December 6th .—Gave the last shift to show 
and fancy Pelargoniums. Moved Tea and other 
Roses in pots to forcing-house. Planted French 
Beans in 6-inch pots and placed in heat. Room 
is left in the pots for earthing up the plants. 
Cut the last of the Grapes in the second nouae, 
and pruned and cleaned the Vines. Free ven¬ 
tilation is given night and day. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in bearing with ola turf and bone- 
meal. 

December 7th. —Stirred the soil among Spinach 
and Cabbages on the early border. This stirring 
brings up a little roil around the plants and 
helps the growth. Moved first batch of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberries in 6-inch pots into pit 
filled with leaves, the pots being set deep 
enough in the leaves to keep them steady, but 
not plunged full depth. Cauliflowers turning 
in are lifted and planted where protection can 
be given. Turned a gravel walk inclined to be 
mossy with damp. 

December 8th. —Rearranged conservatory, and 
moved in Arum Lilies, Eupatoriums, and other 
plants coming into flower. Sponged various 
plants in stove on wet days. Passiflora princepe 
is very bright just now. We have still some 
pruning to do, and every day, when fine, the 
work is pushed on. Trenched and manured a 
piece of ground for Onions. We use pig-manure, 
when available, for this crop. Of course, chemi¬ 
cal manures are more or less used in summer. 


BIRDS. 


Death Of Canary (Mrs. Chadwick ).— 
Your handsome bird appears to have Buffered 
from consumption of the bowels and a wasting 
disease of the liver, which was incapable of dis¬ 
charging its natural functions in the system. It 
had also suffered from indigestion, but the 
immediate cause of death was a rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the region of the heart. The 
derangement of the digestive organs would be 
brought about through the ingestion of unsuit¬ 
able food or from the absence of grit in the 
gizzard. The fine sand so often supplied to 
cage-birds is useless, as it contains no sharp, 
coarse grit, so essential to enable seed-eating 
birds to triturate their food. The bird was 
probably alarmed while the cage was being 
cleaned, and a sudden fright would have fated 
results in a case of this kind.—S. 8. G. 


Canary with cough (J/cmV).—The care 
and treatment of your bird appear to beperfeot. 
A good old-fashioned remedy for coughing and 
sneezing in birds is an infusion of the leaves of 
the common Speedwell, to which a little honey 
is added. Liquorice water Mill also give relief, 
as will a little cod-liver oil, a few drops being 
added to a small piece of bread soaked in cola 
water. You might discontinue the Millet for a 
time and supply Flax-seed pret ty freely. Water¬ 
cress and Dandelion are good as green food in 
cases of this kind. Hard breathing and cough¬ 
ing are often caused through an inflammatory 
affection of the bronchial tubes, due to exposure 
to cold or damp air. Do not pamper your 
Canary with sugar or sweets of any kind. 
Some old mortar bruised, and supplied with the 
grit-sand, will prove beneficial, or a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone may be given with advantage, 
there being nothing .better for keeping cage 
birds in good he&lp.—SrS. G. ' ~ 
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PHOTOCRAPHIC COMPETITION, 1900. 

LIST OF AWARD8. 

Class 1 .— Small Gardens. 

1st Prize. — Mr. E. B. RODWAY, 

Adcroft, Trowbridge . 

2nd Prize.— Mrs. BARTON, Western 
Gate, Harlopp road, Four Oaks, Birming¬ 
ham. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. F. A. Bardswell, The Beacon, Surbiton. 
—White Jasmine over Window; Otmunda 
regalie ; Ferns against a Wall. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants.— 
Pear Walk; Clematis on Tree; Border of 
Lilies. 

Miss S. L. Hamilton, Oakthorpe, Winder- 
mere.—Garden and Wood ; Steps in a Garden ; 
Garden Gate. 

Mr. Herman Lea, Bardolf, Dorchester.— 
Woodsford Castle, “ Pokes well,” Dorset. 

Miss Helen Ilbut, Thurlstone, Kingsbridge, 
8. Devon.—Steps in a Small Garden. 

Mr. C. T. Macfarlane, E. Hallam, Meik- 
leour, N.B. 

Class 2.-— Town and City Gardens. 

1st and 2nd Prizes. —Photographs not of 
sufficient merit to gain these prizes. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mrs. Delves Broughton, 4, Embankment, 
Bedford.—A Border ; Lodge at Kew. 

Class 3 .— Flowers and Shrubs of the 
Open Air. 

1st Prize.— Mr. JOHN HUMMELL, 88, 
Sal croft-road, Wandsworth Common, S. W. 

Equal 2nd Prize to Mr. S. W. FITZ - 
HERBERT, Bryndart, Kingewear, 
Devon , and 

Mr. H. IF. WAITE, Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Edinburgh . 

3rd Prize —Copy of the " English Flower 
Garden.”— Mr. D. 8. FISH, lloyal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh . 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. F. Baden-Benger, The Grange, Knuts- 
ford. — Bocconia cordata ; Funkia Sieboldi; 
Delphiniums. 

Mrs. Stafford, Waldeck, The Ridgeway, 
Enfield.—CEthionema persicum ; Alpine Phlox ; 
Aspcrula. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham.—Carnations; 
Acanthus. 

Mr. W. A. Woodward, Flax - Bourton 
Rectory, R.S.O., Somerset.—Tree - Pssonies; 
Daisies. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, Bath.—A Yew-tree; 
Spiraea conescens. 

Col. Taylor, St. Agnes, Cobham - road, 
Norbiton. — Mirabilis Wnghti; Clematis Mrs. 
Baron Veilard. 

Class /—Indoor Flowers and Plants. 

1st Prize. —No award. 

2nd Prize.— Mr. D. S. FISH , Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Col. Taylor, St. Agnes, Cobham-road, Norbi¬ 
ton. —Phcenicophorum Seychellarum ; Heliconia 
Sandeti; Kentia Sanderiana. 

Miss R. Hildyard, Ditchingham House, 
Bungay. — Cattleya Harrisonte ; Vanda suavis. 

Class J.— Best Fruits and Vegetables. 

1st Prize.— Mr. F. BARREN, 38, North- 
gate-street, Canterbury. 

2nd Prize. — Mr. C. T. MACFARLANE, 
East Hallam, Meikleour. 

3rd Prize.— Mr. J. COB BET T, Ctme- 
hry road, Stoughton, Guildford. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss S. L. Hamilton, Oakthorpe, Winder- 
mere.—Strawberries ; Two photos of Cherries. 

Mr. J. Miller, Fox-street, Rothwell, nr. 
Kettering.—A Branch of Pears; Potato White 
Beauty of Hebron. 

Mr. C. Church, 2, Beechwood-road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin.—White Currants ; Apple Ecklinville 
Seedling. 


Class 6. — Vases, Cut Flowers, and Table 
Decorations. 

1st Prize. — Mrs. MARTIN, Lyndhurst, 
Gi'avdly Hill, Birmingham. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. G. W. Leake, DaisyVilla, Trafford-road, 
Wisbech. — Narcissus Minnie Hume ; Rose 
Maman Cochet; Dahlia Austin Cannell; Dahlia 
in a Vase. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, Bath.—Two photos of 
Branch of the Snowball-tree. 

Mr. C. J. H. Stock, Towers House, Ledleigh 
School, Jedburgh, R.S.O.—Teooma jasmin- 
oides ; Hanging Basket of Flowers. 

Mr. C. T. Macfarlane, East Hallam, Meik¬ 
leour.—Guelder Rose ; Nigella damascena alba. 

Mr. C. Church, 2, Beechwood-road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin.—Nicotiana in a Glass ; Iris in a Bowl. 

Col. Taylor, St. Agnes, Cobham-road, Nor¬ 
biton.—Rudbeckias in a Glass; Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Mme. Depgrange. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.- Queries and answers are inserted in 
OARDB.vi.va free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on lusiness should b* sent to 
the PuBiitmiKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
he used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a teparate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of dale, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHRS. 

Tropesolum c&nariense (J. E. Taylerson).—\\e 
have never tried the seeds of this species for pickling, and, 
as the ordinary kinds are always so plentiful, it has not 
occurred to us. 

Roses to complete a Rose-bed (J. T. H.).~ 
Your query is rather vague. You neither inform us what 
kinds you already posstes, or in what form you wish to 
grow the Roses—standard or bush. The following would 
-do very well in either form: White, Boule de Neige; 
crimson, Dr. Andry; yellow, Belle I.yonnaise; and salmon-, 
Pride of Waltham. 


Auriculas (R. p.).— Yes; pot them up by all means 
in the soil you mention, employing the manure in propor¬ 
tion, about one-fourth of the bulk. Given clean pots, well 
drained, and a fairly rich and gritty soil, always dry at 
potting time to (nable the proper degree of firmness in 
potting, and we see no reason why the plants should not 
be a success. Avoid a close and stuffy atmosphere, which, 
above all things, these plants abhor. 


Flowers for bank (R. PJ.—Wood Hyacinths, 
Wood Anemones, Fritillaria Meleagris, Primroses, yellow 
Crocus, Muscari oonicum, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Lent Lilies, 
IjenUn Roses, the commoner kinds of Daffodils, Alstroe- 
merias, Aubrietias, Alyssum, Trop&olum polyphyHum, 
Arabia, Doronicum, German or Flag Iris, and Everlasting 
Peas are some of the plants that would afford a long ana 
pleasing variety of. bloom in such a place. 

Roses for fence (Rose /—You would find the 
Rambler Roses, such as FeliciW-Perpetud, Rennet’s Seed¬ 
ling, Aglaia, and Crimson Rambler very suitable to form a 
screen from the west winds. They would in time grow 
higher than this 6-feet fence, but perhaps you would pre¬ 
fer that they should do so. If that is tne case, a few 
lengths of stout wire could be placed above the fence, 

E n which to secure the Roses. For sake of variety, 
its of Cotoneaster Simonsii and Forsythia suspensa, 
rmingled with about three Rose-plants, would form a 
very interesting and substantial screen. 

Scentless Heliotrope (A Constant Reader of 
“ Gardening ’’/—Just in tne same way as there are hosts 
of Roses, Carnations, and other plants, some with little, 
and others quite devoid of fragrance, so, too, is this 
Heliotrope, which has no scent. Nothing can be done to 
give it scent; but you need not grow this kind if you so 
much value the thing it lacks. Try President Garfield, 
which is one of the sweetest scented of all these flowers. 
It is curious that some of the more recent kinds are lack¬ 
ing in perfume, and these, unlike the Carnation and the 
Rose, have not that presence which attracts even when 
fragrance is entirely absent. 


Rose-tree with Injured roots (Abbey ).—!The 
small, knotty substance upon the ends of the roots appears 
to us to be caused by some insect. It may be traceable to 
poverty of soil. We should advise you to~tranaplant your 
Roses, and there could be no better time than tne present 
for the work. Thoroughly dig the ground and incorporate 
some slaked lime and soot, say, at about the rate of 4 oz. 
or 6 oz. of lime to the square yard, and a good dusting of 
soot. The latter should remain near the surface. At the 
same time a moderate quantity of well-decayed manure 
would also be most beneficial. 


Violet-bed (R. P.).—U you know that the plants 
would continue to grow during winter, there is no reason 
why you should not make the bed now-; but, of course, 
such a bed could not be expected to compare with one 
made in April last for instance. You do not say if the 
intention is to make extra large plants by planting now, 
or whether you wish the plants for open-air flowering or 
for frame work and winter flowering. If for open air 
only, then the present time may be more suitable in your 
case. If for frame and winter flowering, we should 
imagine you would get the bloom before it was required 
or appreciated. 
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Tuberous Begonias (G, Olive).— You gain nothing 
by sowing in the autumn, as you have to keep the tubers 
growing when they should be at rest. Sow early in the 
new year and treat well during the summer, and you will 
get strong tubers that should be dried off in the autumn 
and repotted the following spring. These you will find 
will flower well the second year. If you have too many 
for pots you should plant the surplus out in the open air, 
lifting these in the autumn, and storing in dry sand in 
any frost-proof place. 

Chrysanthemum buds malformed (G. F. 

Barnes;.—We have carefully inspected the shoots sent to 
US, and we cannot trace the faintest suspicion of the leaf- 
" rust" you seem to thtnk they are affected by. The 
malformation of the buds you may safely attribute to 
insect pests, and green-fly seems to have been busy. On 
looking closely into the badly-formed buds we were able 
to trace the green-fly upon them, and there is little doubt 
this is largely responsible for your failure. Under the 
circumstances, jou should fumigate your greenhouse. 
We can quite understand plants in the open being simi¬ 
larly attacked, the ra>ld and stuffy weather of late being 
largely responsible for their condition. 

Heating by oil-stove (It. A. D.).— The principle 
of heating greenhouses by means of oil-stoves leaves at 
present a good deal to be desired, the difficulty being to 
counteract the fumos and the extreme dryness set up 
thereby. In the case of your dish of water, we fear that 
the remedy will be worse than the disease, as steam in any 
quantity during severe weather will render the plants very 
susceptible to frost. The best arrangements we have 
seen is a small boiler heated by a lamp, and from the 
boiler tw-o or more hot-water pipes extend. The greatest 
care must be taken to keep the lamps well trimmed, as by 
so doing the danger from fumes is greatly lessened. The 
plants should be kept as dry as is consistent with safety 
during frost. 


The Wlckenden Weed Bradicator (JET. S. 
Beare).—We think you are in error in referring to a 
previous mention of this instrument as an "advertise¬ 
ment,” as that would, of course, have given you the infor¬ 
mation you ask for. Unfortunately, we cannot tell you 
who is the patentee or vendor. We saw it in use on the 
Surbiton Recreation Ground recently, and the worker 
told us that it was singularly efficient in destroying large 
weeds. It was evident that an active person coula, with 
its aid, destroy thousands during the day. The instru¬ 
ment is somewhat in the form of a syringe, with sharp- 
pointed nozzle, which is thrust into the centre of the 
weed, when it then emits a discharge of weed killer 
liquid. It could be worked by a woman or a lad easily. 

Tea Roses near the Durham coast (II. N. G.). 
—You have oertainly provided the few Tea Roses with a 
very snug spot. If sheltered from the north and east, all 
the varieties you name should succeed very well, suppos¬ 
ing you had the soil well prepared beforehand. Jean 
Ducner is rather hard to open in wet weather, its buds and 
blossoms being so very double. Had you put this variety 
and Perle des Jardins at the foot of a west or south wall, 
you would have had a more certain success with these two 
kinds than is possible when planted in the open borders. 
The plants should be earthed up with ordinary soil, and 
the sooner this is done the better. If the weather be¬ 
comes very severe some dry straw or Bracken Fern stuck 
among the branches is a good additional protection to Tea 
Roses. 

Climbers for a verandah (Mrs. Whittaker).— It 
is very questionable whether Tropa&olums would answer 
your purpose, as there is such a distance to be covered 
before the plants could branch out, and their period of 
beauty would, of course, be limited to the summer months. 
We should say that climbers of a permanent character 
would be better, and of them you have a considerable 
choice. Paasiflora cmrulea and its white-flowered variety 
Constance Elliot, the scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle (Lorn- 
cera sempervirens), Lonicera japonica, Clematis of different 
sorts, particularly the spring-flowering Clematis montana 
and the rich purple Jackmani, the pure white Jasminum 
officinale ana the winter-flowering J. nudiflorum, For¬ 
ty thia suspense, Tecoma radicans, and Vitis heterophylla 
humulifolia, which bears a profusion of blue berries during 
the autumn months, are all good. Concerning a climbing 
Rose the choice is jpeat, but W. A. Richardson is a general 
favourite and should suit you. 


Palms unhealthy (S. nine).— In all probability 
your Palms have been allowed to get too dry, and thus 
cause the unhealthy colour. If the roots have not suffered, 
they will gradually regain their green tint, if watered 
when necessary with weak soot-water, while some of the 
patent manures are quicker in their action. A very good 
manure is Standees, which is very conveniently sold in 
canisters. This manure, if applied according to the in¬ 
structions, will soon restore the colour of your plants. If 
the leaves are regularly washed, both on the upper surface 
and underneath, with warm soapy water, this will also 
tend to keep them in good health. In the case of many 
Palms, the roots are of a deep, descending nature, hence 
the major portion twist around the bottom of the pot and 
sometimes lift the ball of earth altogether. Such being 
the case, they suffer from drought quicker than many 
subjects ; but at the same time care must be taken not to 
keep the soil in a sodden condition, as drainage is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the welfare of the plants. Overpot¬ 
ting, too, must be guarded against. 

Sweet Briers to replace Thorn hedge 
( P. M. U .\—You could plant nothing more beautiful and 
useful to form a fairly close hedge at the top of the Grass 
bank than Sweet Briers, especially if you mix in with the 
common variety some of the charming hybrids of Lord 
Penzance’s raising. Plant alternately the common Sweet 
Brier, Meg Merrilces, and Amy Rohsart, and you will have 
in a year or two a fine hedge. The Thorns should be re¬ 
moved, and the ground dug 2 feet G inches deep, taking 
care to throw out any old roots vou come across. If 
possible, make the bank level on the top, even if only a 
foot wide. Plant the Briers about 1 foot 6 inches apart, 
and next spring cut them down to within a foot of the 
ground ; afterwards allow them to grow almost as they 
tike, save occasional thinning and trimming of straggling 
shoots. At the foot of this Grass bank you might plant 
one or two of the Rosa Wichuriana tribe, such as the type. 
Jersey Beauty, and Ruby (}ueen. By so doing you would 
add a distinct and beautiful feature to this pari oLyour 
garden. f T __ 1 
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Cropping a greenhouse (B. S.).— You must not 
expect to get too much out of a greenhouse 20 feet by 
9 feet. If you All it with pot plants you can have nothing 
else. If you plant climbers in it, such as Roees, Passion¬ 
flowers, Lonioeras, or similar free-growing things, you will 
make much shade beneath, in which only Ferns would 
grow. If you plant In it at one end a Vine, and carry a 
single rod along the roof, that will not give much shade, 
ana you may grow Roees In large pots or planted out as 
bushes. If you covered the roof with Vines you could not 
grow anything else beneath in the summer. If you keep 
the roof free from cover you could plant a Peach and a 
Nectarine-tree against the back wall, which it 12 feet in 
height, and if properly cared for would be very profitable. 
With those you would have in front low stages or shelves. 
Fruit-trees in pots you could not manage. If you had 
them in pots in quantity you could fruit Strawberries in 
the house. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Liquldambar (Liquidambar styraciflua).— 
I enclose some leaves of the Liquid ambar, also some seeds 
of the same. I have known the tree—a very old one—for 
thirty years, and never saw the seed before. I w-ould be 
glad to know' if it often seeds, and if the seed would grow ? 
—M. E. M., Me who use, Salisbury. 

Eugenia Ugni (H. D. F.).— This, belonging to the 
Myrtle family, is a native of Chili. It is of about the same 
degree of hardiness os the Myrtle, and its fruit is highly 
esteemed in its native country. The fruit when grown in 
this country is glossy black when ripe, with an agreeable 
flavour and perfume. It will only succeed in the open in 
the more favoured districts of Ireland and the southern 
counties of England. In the winter garden at Kew there 
used to be some bushes of it that annually bore flne crops 
of fruit. 

Qorse hedge ( Flex).— Your seedling Gone sown to 
form a hedge should be thinned out to some 9 inches to 
12 inches apart, to enable the plants to make strong, 
sturdy growth. If left too thick the plants will only 
starve. Keep the ground about the hedge well hoed and 
free from weeds. Do not clip double Gone. It does not 
grow rapidly, but naturally very dense. If you clip it you 
will cut away much of the flower-producing shoots. If the 
bushes, later, seem getting too big, better don a pair of 
stout leather gloves, and with a sharp knife cut back some 
of the branches, merely thinning them. Of course, a Gone 
hedge, when tail and thick enough, may be clipped once 
a year in July. 

Planting for a blind (A u:).—As your object seems 
to be to get trees up fairly rapidly, yet to be flowering 
trees that will furnish a break or blind, you should plant 
double scarlet and pink Thorns, Snowy Mespilus, scarlet 
Hone Chestnut, Laburnum, Bird Cherry, and the pink 
double Cherry ; also, between them, Lilacs and such 
strong-growing flowering shrubs as the Mock Orange 
(Philadelphia^ grandi floras), and Spiraea arise folia; with, 
in front, Mahonia Aqulfolia, Berberis Darwini, Laures- 
tinus, variegated Aucubas, with one male plant, Flower¬ 
ing Currants, Fonythia suspensa, and othen. In this 
way you could have your border in time very gay with 
bloom for a long season. You say nothing as to length or 
width of the ground you propose to plant. 

Climbers for fence (Cambs).— For your fence fac¬ 
ing west you have an ample choice of climbing plants, 
such as Clematis, the varieties of which are almost in¬ 
numerable. Climbing Roses, too, may be recommended, 
and also Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Fonythia suspensa, 
Ceanothus, ana tbe showy, vigorous-growing Wistaria 
sinensis. All of these are beautiful flowering subjects; 
but for your eastern fence you will have to depend mere 
on plants remarkable for their foliage. There are now’ so 
many distinct and highly ornamental Ivies that you 
might clothe the fence facing east with Ivies alone. The 
Fire Thorn (Cratagus Pyracrantha) would also do well 
facing the east, and its berries would form a bright winter 
feature, while as a companion Cotoneaster microphylla, 
with brownish-crimson berries, might be planted. 

The Arbor-vltee (Thuja) (S. Joslin).— The Thujas, 
natives of North America, and the Biotas from China and 
Japan arc both known by the name of Arbor-vit*. In 
size, too, they vary greatly, some being timber trees, 
while others are quite dwarf. Of the Thuja, or American 
Arbor-vit*, good large-growing kinds are T. Lobbi, T. 
Lobbi gracilis, T. occidentalis Vervameana, and T. plicate. 
Dwarfer forms of the above are T. occidentalis Elwangeri- 
ana, T. occidentalis Hoveyi, and T. plicata dumosa. The 
Chinese Arbor-vit», Biota orientaiis, has many varieties, 
the best of the larger growers being B. orientaiis itself, B. 
orientaiis japonica, and B. orientaiis pendula. Dwarfer 
kinds are aurea (the golden Arbor-vit*), elegantlasima, 
semperaurescens, and Zuccariniana. 

FRUIT. 

Planting Raspberries (Xenia ).—It is unfortu¬ 
nate you should have had sent you old stools of Rasp¬ 
berries rather than young, well-rooted canes. We fear it 
will be useless to plant such. In any case, if you do, 
divide them so that each cane is separated, with some 
roots, from the old stool, which is worthless. Plant those 
single canes in clumps of three, angle-wise, in rows 4 feet 
apart, the clumps being J feet apart in the rows. Small, 
well-rooted canes, free from the old stools, would have 
been much better. You will in any case have to cut 
your canes down nearly to the ground in April, to cause 
new canes or suckers to form. Have the ground trenched 
and well manured. 

Mulberry-tree casting its fruit (J. D.).— That 
your Mulberry-tree roots are suffering either from drought 
Just at the fruitiug time, or from w’ant of manure, seems 
to be the cause of the fruits falling prematurely. Natu¬ 
rally, these trees like a position where the soil is just 
moderately moist and reteutive. We advise you to give 
the roots a heavy watering now and once or twice during 
the winter, because it will materially help the fruit-buds 
to plump up and become fertile. Also place round the 
tree a heavy mulch of long-manure iu the spring to tie 
during the summer. That should extend some 4 feet or 
6 feet from the stem. You should, if ths summer be dry, 
give a thorough soaking to the roots once or twice whilst 
the fruits are swelling. 


Book received, — " Lee Odontoglotsum ,” with 65 
vaures. By L. Duval. Octave Doin, 8, Place de l’Odeon, 
Paris; 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Amy G. Burwall.— The best and only thing you can do 
is to fumigate the house in which your Abutilon which is 
eaten up with green-fly is, and on the following morning 

to syringe it well, so as to wash off the insects. - Jim- 

ranth.— Cover up the roots with Cocoa-nut-fibre or coal- 
ashes, and then divide in the spring. Leave your Liliums 

where they are.- U. Drtic.— Your beat plan will be to 

grub up the tree, as cutting off the top w’ill not kill it. 

- M. M. Acton.— You do not say whether you shifted 

your plants on as they increased in size. To bloom them 
well they require pots not less than 6 inches in diameter, 

in which size they should now be.- G. A. L.— See reply 

to " Enquirer," in our issue of November 24, p. 505.- A 

Constant Reader — You should send your query to Farm 

and Horn*, published at this office.- G. Olive.— Yes, 

your seedling Stephanotis will bloom when it gets suffici¬ 
ently strong.- An Amateur.— Kindly say if you mean 

Orchids, and what kinds, whether cool or otherwise, you 

prefer.- E. G.— We have examined the leaves sent and 

find that thripa is the cause, showing that the plants are 
being kept too dry, lioth at the root* and in tbe atmos¬ 
phere. - T. T. Whittell. — See note in our issue of 

September 8 on Hcdychium coronarium, p. 368. - II. B. 

—We should say you have no ground for protest as long 

as the plants were grown by the exhibitor.- Walter Jf. 

Simpson. — See reply re fruit storing in our issue of 
September 16, p. 379. W T e will deal with your query more 

fully in a coming issue.- Erin.— The best ana only 

thing you can do is to put up wire netting to keep out the 
rabbits. Dressings such as you suggest cnly kill the trees. 
- A Reader.— Your Cabbage leaf is covered with green¬ 
fly. The plants are evidently in a very weak condition. 
In order to have Mint at the time you wish you must put 
it into heat. Of course, you can get it earlier by frame 

protection, but much depends on tne weather.- Mr». B. 

Sanders.— Your Celery has bolted, caused, no doubt, by 
some check in its younger stage, or it may be through 
lack of moisture when planted out. It may have been 
earthed up when dry at the roots, which often causes 
this. - Jf. B. Colwell.— Your Grapes are evidently suffer¬ 

ing from an attack of mildew. There are also traces of 
rea-spider on the footstalks of the berries. Kindly send 
some of the leaves, as, also, further particulars as to where 
grown, etc.-Starting.—You cannot do better than 

? lant Gloire de Dijon Rose, taking out a station about 
§ feet deep, putting in some rough Dricks, etc., for drain¬ 
age, and then filling in with good soil before planting.- 

R. S. —We would advise you to fill the beds with a selec¬ 
tion of the best Tea and Monthly Roses.- Isaac Hill.— 

Your query was answered very fully in our issue of 

Nov 24, p. 512.- Rose.— We never heard of the name 

you mention.- A. J. Roberts.— They will do no harm, 

but for the sake of tidiness it is advisable to clear them 

off.- M. A. —Quite impossible to name unless you send 

us good specimens.- H. W Goodrich.—We see no 

reason why the Rose you mention should not succeed tn 
the position you refer to if you give it a good larder to 

begin with, also seeing that the drainage is good.- L. S. 

—Now that growth is appearing you ought to water it, 
being careful that the sou does not get too w'et at first. 


*,» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrswo 
Illustrated, 37, Southampto-rstreet, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—& Joslin.—1, Abies (Pioea) 
cephalooica; 2, Wellingtonia gigantea; 3, Cupressus Law- 

soniana; 4, Cupressus Lawaoniana.- Jack.—\, Spar- 

mannia africana ; 2 and 4, CyperuB alternifolius; 3, Gre- 
villea robusta; 5, Acer sp.; 6 and 7, Send better speci¬ 
mens ; cannot name from leaves only.- G. B., Kensing - 

Ion.—Andromeda floribunda. —— Anon. — Green leaf, 
Myrtle leaf apparently; other Japanese Honeysuckle 

(Lonicera aureo reticulata).- R. C.— Schizoetylis coc- 

cinea.- Enquirer, F. H. C.— We cannot name florists’ 

flowers. Your Ferns are both crested varieties of Pteris 

cretica.- H. Trifle.— Agathea cmlestis.- Anxious 

One.— 1, Begonia nitida; 2, Begonia metollica: 3, Evi¬ 
dently a Justicia, send in flower; 4, Habrothanmus 

elegans.- A. T. X.—We cannot undertake to name 

florists’ flow ers. The bulb is Ornithogalum scilloides.- 

L. J. S. —We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers. 

- J. H.—l, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Trades- 

cantia virginica; 3, Oxalis Ortgiesi.- C. Jones.—I, 

Tradescantia zebrina ; 2, Plectranthus sp ; S, Sedum car- 
neum variegatum ; 4, The Artillery-plant (Pilea muscosa); 

5, Sedum aizoideum variegatum ; 6, Rivina humilis.- 

Mrs. Everard Jones .—Aster horizontalis.-5. S. A.— 1, 

Lycaste sp., send a flower; 2, Cytisus racemosus; 3, 
Acacia armata; 4, Send better specimen; 5, Libonia 
floribunda. The leaves of your Pancratium are eaten up 
with thrips and red-spider through keeping the atmos¬ 
phere of the house too dry. Rose.— Aster ericoides. 

a. D. F.— Pink flower, Francoa appendiculata; other 
next week. 

Names of fruits.— Lizzie B. Morris.— Impossible to 

say unless we can see a fruit.- S. A. McCowen. —Pears, 1, 

Doyenne du Comice ; 2, Brown Beurr6; 3, Rotten.- 

E. W. D. Lintcn.— 1, Lamb Abbey Pearmain ; 2, Maltster; 

3, Yellow Ingestre; 4, Golden Harvey.- T. S. Heath- 

field.— 1, Sops in Wine ; 2, Early Red Colville, syn. Colville 

rouge precoce.- M. R. W. —5, Brown Beurre (?), fruit 

partly rotten ; 7, Bergamotte Cadette.- Rev. H. J. S. 

Hythc.— The Apple is Waltham Abbey Seedling, and will 
keep to the end of the year.- Mrs. Dymond.—l, Sou¬ 

venir du Congas, a fruit produced by a second crop ; 2, 
Aston Town ; 3, Bellissime d’Hiver (stewing); 4, Not 

recognised.- C. P. Sivaton. —1, Tiler’s Kernel; 2, John 

Apple ; 3, New Northern Greening; 4, Golden Noble; 6, 
Magnum Bonurn ; 6, Probably a local variety, uot recog¬ 
nised.- Minor A. H. S. —Apples, 77, Two fruits under 

this number, Stamford Pippin ; 76, Old Northern Green¬ 
ing ; Pears, 74, General Toaleben ; 77, Kieffer.- H.T. R. 

—Apple Beauty of Hants; Pear Glou Morceau.- Brin. 

—Impossible to name from such specimens.- John 

Eckford. — Pears, l, Doyenne du Comice; 2, Beurr* 

Hardy ; Apple Ecklinville Seedling.- A. Pidgeon.— 

Pear. 1, Beurre Capiaumont; Apples. 2, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 3, Beauty of Kent probably.— —Mrs. Hubert 
I Hodson .—Pear Doyenne du 0©mioe. 
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OHRTIAHTHIMUMJ. 

PREPARING PLANT3 FOR CUTTINGS. 
As soon as the plants have done flowering they 
should be cut down and the cuttings prepared 
for supplying the plants which are to flower 
next season. Where a collection is grown on 
what is termed the large bloom method, the 
plants are generally packed closely together 
previous to coming into flower, so that as many 
as possible can be got into the smallest space. 
The consequence of this is that the suckers 
which are to supply the stock for another 
season are weakly and unable to produce suit¬ 
able cuttings. Directly the flowers are faded 
cut the stems down close to the soil in the case 
of those varieties that produce cuttings freely. 
Sorts that are shy growing, or new or scarce 
varieties of which it may be difficult to obtain 
a sufficient stock of good cuttings, Bhould not be 
out down lower than within 2 feet of the soil. 
Cuttings produced from the stem are not nearly 
so good as those taken at a distance from the 
stem, but stem cuttings must in some cases be 
secured, or none at all may be available. The 
objection to stem cuttings is that plants so 
created are liable to show flower-buds pre¬ 
maturely, in some instances as soon as the 
plants commence to grow. 

The beat position for the stools is any cool- 
house where the plants can be placed as close to 
the glass as possible to prevent the growths 
becoming weakly. No situation is better for 
them than a vinery or Peach-house at rest 
where plenty of light can be had now that the 
foliage of the Vines or Peaches has fallen. 
Make up over the vinery border a temporary 
stage, on which the plants are placed, and get 
an abundance of light and air, which induce a 
stocky growth. Some growers place the old 
roots in cold-frames, which answer very well, 
except in the case of severe frost, when the 
plants need protection or the young growths 
will be injured. It sometimes happens that 
some varieties throw up cuttings very freely, so 
much so that they become crowded, and if 
allowed to remain so the cuttings become very 
weak, and consequently not at all desirable for 
stock. In this case thinning tbe cuttings should 
be resorted to, removing the tallest and 
weakest, and retaining just enough for the 
purpose required. 

Some varieties will refuse to throw up a 
single cutting. In this case loosen the surfaoe- 
3oif, and if the roots are bare through the con¬ 
tinued drenchings of water given previous to 
the plants blooming, cover the roots with light 
gritty soil, composed principally of leaf-mould 
and sand. Examine the drainage to make sure 
that the plants are not water-logged, and give 
occasional waterings of weak liquid-manure, 
whioh will tend to strengthen the growths. 
Water must be given carefully, as too much 
causes a yellow, sickly growth which must be 
avoided. Those plants that do not show signs 
of any cuttings at all must be placed in a gentle 
bottom-heat, and the stems syringed occasion¬ 


ally. Those starting freely into growth will 
not require any heat, but merely protection 
from frost, with plenty of air on all favourable 
occasions. Green fly occasionally attacks the 
points of the shoots, and can easily be got rid of 
by fumigating with Tobacco, or, if not con¬ 
venient to fumigate tbe house, dust the shoots 
affected with Tobacco-powder, and afterwards 
syringe the shoots to clear them from both fly 
and powder. 

A capital method of securing a stock of cut¬ 
tings oi any new or scarce variety is to strike 
the side shoots that are often produced in excess 
daring May and Jane when the plants are 
grown for large blooms. Many side snoots that 
are produced at that time and are generally 
thrown away do well if inserted singly in small 
pots in sandy soil, placed in a gentle bottom- 
heat until rooted, and afterwards removed to a 
cold-frame. As soon as the pots are well filled 
with roots shift the plants into 5-inch pots, 
using moderately rich soil and pressing it down 
firmly, thus inducing a short, stocky growth. 
Stand the plants out-of-doors, allowing one 
stem only to grow from each plant. According 
to the variety, the plants will grow from 1 foot 
to 4 feet high and produce one bloom. They 
will be useful for side stages or where dwarf 
plants are required. Directly the blooms have 
faded cut the plants down close to the soil, and 
cuttings of a short, stocky nature will be pro¬ 
duced. As the main object in growing the 
plants in this manner is to obtain good cuttings 
rather than large blooms, any side shoots are 
removed during the time summer growth is 
being made, thus concentrating the whole energy 
of the plant into the stem and the roots. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums in Peach-houses. 

—The worst sufferers in consequence of the rage 
for Chrysanthemums have been Peach-trees, 
Vines, and fruit-trees under glass generally. In 
many gardens there is not half enough accom¬ 
modation for the hundreds—and in some cases 
thousands—of Chrysanthemums grown without 
encroaching on the fruit houses, every inch of 
border being in many instances blockea up with 
the plants. Sometimes they are set on the 
bare soil, the pots touching each other, in which 
case the top 3 inches or 4 inches of the Peach 
border become, by the time the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are removed, a soddened mass—the very 
thing that should be avoided if healthy, fruitful 
Peach-trees are desired. Even where the pots 
are arranged on bricks, tiles, or boards, the 
presence of the plants in the house renders the 
atmosphere stuffy and unhealthy at a time 
when a free and bracing current of fresh air is 
needed to harden ana mature the wood. 
Exposure to a moderate amount of frost during 
November and December is of immense benefit 
to Peach-trees under glass, yet on account of 
the Chrysanthemum blooms the ventilators 
have to be closed if frost threatens. When 
crowded into vineries at rest the evil is just as 
great, the Chrysanthemums for the time having 
the preference.—S. 

Late Chrysanthemums. — The late- 
blooming varieties of Chrysanthemums have 


now become very popular, and those who have 
their glasshouses filled with Chrysanthemums 
now coming into bloom will have a good display 
in December, and with care the Christmas ana 
New Year decorations may be largely composed 
of Chrysanthemums. Late varieties are now 
very numerous, but a good deal depends on tbe 
minor details of culture in retarding their 
season of blooming, while late stopping of the 
shoots makes considerable difference. I stop 
most of the late sorts in July, and in August or 
September, if they seem to be getting too for¬ 
ward, partially lift them, so as to check the 
growth. Keeping them out-of-doors as late as 
possible is another important matter, but tbe 
flowers of the white varieties will not stand 
many degrees of frost, and even in the south of 
England we have to place them under glass 
about the first week m November. Keep the 
lights fully open day and night if there ib no 
frost, for if ary they stand a good deal more 
cold than when the blooms are wet. For cut¬ 
ting, medium-sized blooms are the best, and 
light, thin-petalled sorts do not suffer from 
damp like broad, heavy-pa tailed sorts. A 
light, dry atmosphere and little water at the 
roots after this date are the main points of 
culture for Christmas bloom.—J. G., Gosport. 

Chrysanthemums—how to grow 
plants with six to twelve hlooms 

(J. H. R .).—Your request is a difficult one to 
answer satisfactorily in a short paragraph. You 
ask aleo for the plants to develop first crown- 
buds to the number named in the heading by 
the date of the November shows. We cannot 
do this very well, but we will tell you how to 
get the blooms by the period named, and in the 
numbers you require. You should insert the 
cuttings as soon as possible, so that the plants 
may be stopped in good time. Plants of 
Souvenir de retite Amie, Tatiana, Mrs. James 
Beisant, Annie Prevost, Phoebus, W. Seward, 
Soleil d’Octobre, John Shrimpton, N.C.S. 
Jubilee, Miss Nellie Pockett, Vi viand Morel, 
Mrs. S. C. Probyn, Mrs. Coombes, Mrs. 
Barkley, and Eastman Bell should have the 
points of their shoots pinched out during the 
early days of April. From this operation take 
up three or four of the succeeding growths, and 
if these do not make a natural “ break before 
the middle of July pinch out the top of the 
growth again, taking up three shoots on each of 
the three or four shoots taken up from the first 
pinching, and retain the buds next developing. 
There should be about twelve blooms, more or 
less, on each plant as a result of this treatment 
by November. Mme. Carnot and Mrs. Mease 
are useless on a first “ crown ”-bud selection, 
and must therefore be treated in the same way 
as those already described, but the plants will 
be tall as a consequence. Western King, 
Mrs. C. Bown, Little Nell, Edith Dashwood, 
and Henry Weeks should be pinched about the 
end of March, pinched as were the others, and 
second “ crown’’-buds retained. 

Chrysanthemums—a few good white and 
crimson Japanese (J. H. R .).—Good white Japanese 
are represented by Jane Mol>neux, Florence Molyneux 
(grow in 6-inch pots, one bloom on each plant), Kathleen 
Rogers, Mary Leschalles, and Queen of the Exe. Crimsons 
may be had in the Honble. W. F. D. Smith, in 6-inch pots ; 
L. Humphrey, H. J. Jones, J. Chamberlain, and L. Cromer. 
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soon aasunie a deep brown tint. Other good, 
but later whites are niveus and polyphyllus. 
A. N.-B. Robert Parker, which grows to a 
height of over 6 feet, is without doubt the most 
graceful of the tall-growing kinds, bearing lone 
slender shoots with delicate side sprays studded 
with large pale mauve blossoms, which are not 
so closely set as to detract from its elegance. 
For arranging loosely in tall vases this variety 
is not to be excelled. In this section Pluto 
and Autumn Glory are two good dark-flowereil 
forms. A. puniceus pulcherrimus is a robust 
growing variety, attaining a height of from 
5 feet to (i feet and throwing up sturdy 
flower-stems, which are smothered in a pro¬ 
fusion of good-sized blooms of palest lilac, 
which become white soon after they are fully 
expanded. Aster Arcturus is an attracti \ e Star 
wort with deep purple-blue flowers and almost 
black stems, while A. cordifolius and A. cordi 
folius elegans, the former bearing countless small 
white blooms on branching stems and the latter 
blossoms of a pale mauve tint, are valuable both 
for the border and for supplying cut flowers. A. 
ericoides, with minute white Daisy-like blos¬ 
soms thickly set on flower-sprays, whose foliage 
resembles that of the Heaths and is answerable 
for the plant's distinctive name, is one of the 
loveliest of the whole genus, while the 
dwarf-growing A. dumosus and A. diffusus 
horizontal is, the latter one of the oldest 
favourites in cottage gardens, with spreading 
branches densely set with small maroon and 
white flowers, though not possessing the attrac¬ 
tions of the earlier-mentioned varieties, should 
find a place in representative collections. Star- 
worts of the Novie Angliie section are scarcely so 
effective as those of the Novi-Belgii race, since 
their foliage is denser and their flowers produced 
in less abundance. Their blossoms are of various 
shades of purple and dull red, the most striking 
varieties being Melpomene, deep purple, and 
ruber, rosy - crimson. A. grandiflorus can 
scarcely be classed as a September flower, since 
even during dry seasons in sunny gardens in the 
south-west it rarely expauds its earliest blos¬ 
soms before the concluding days of the month, 
and is seldom at its best much before the close 
of October. It is, however, an extremely hand¬ 
some plant, some of its violet-purple, golden- 
centred blooms attaining a diameter of over 
2 inches, and remaining in beauty, should frost 
not supervene, until the middle of November. 
Aster (Chrysocoma) linosyris, a plant that is 
found wild in some parts of South Devon, and 
which is popularly known by the title of Goldi¬ 
locks, is a particularly useful autumnal subject, 
producing dense terminal corymbs of bright 
yellow flowers, and is often to be met with in 
cottage gardens, though rarely to be found iu 
the herbaceous border. 

When Starworts are used for indoor decora¬ 
tion it is advisable to split up the stems to a 
length of 4 inches or so with a sharp knife, 
dividing the stalks into four sections before 
placing them in water, as when so treated they 
are enabled to absorb more moisture and to 
retain their freshness for a far longer period 
than if this precaution has not been taken. 


ing characteristics from the root-stock. This 
spreading feature in the ordinary border may 
be easily guarded against by either reducing the 
plants occasionally or by a complete replanting 
every two years. Manure for these free-grow¬ 
ing and quickly-spreading kinds should be 
given in small quantities, but a little at plant¬ 
ing will, if the ground be poor, be of consider¬ 
able Assistance. There is no gain in allowing 
these plants to remain too long in one position, 
as by thoir free growth the numerous stems 
soon become crowded to an excess that speedilj 7 
imperils the flowering. This, however, a timely 
thinning or replanting will at all times rectify. 

E. 

-Starworts are par txcelltnre, the flowers 

of September, and numerous are the species and 
varieties that decorate the borders with thoir 
suave colour gradations, ranging in tint from 
deep purple through infinite shades of mauve, 
lavender, and palest blue to white. Aster 
Amellus bessarabicus, the first of the Michael- 


SOME GOOD STARWORTS. 


It is perhaps one of the chief drawbacks to any 
large and ever-growing race of plants to know 
what to select for the best, as also the most 
likely to prove representative of their kind. In 
no group of hardy plints is this so exemplified 
as in the now great and important group of 
Starworts, a group that, while having been 
known to cultivators through many years, may 
be said only to have reached its present 
degree of prominence within the past few years 
This is undoubtedly the result of the con¬ 
ference that was held under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society a few years ago. 
But while many good kinds were then brought 
to notice, it is still equally clear that a large 
number of improved forms have since been 
raised from seed, some of which are of the 
highest importance, and will, in the future, be 
regarded as standard kinds in almost any 
collection of merit. Meanwhile, however, 
cultivators cannot do bet¬ 
ter than adhere to the 
standard kinds of to day, 
as theso being of approved 


are indispensable in every K?. /hE 

those now to bo enume- geS 

decoration of the garden. 
illustrated to day, it may 

fairly bo said these occupy if . 

front rank among these 

the^ficture represents 

a kind not attaining more 

time when fully grown. 

blue tone has, however, 

rers, and, as implied in its 

tie flowering very 

comparatively dwarf also, 

ing, and a good ^bush 
makes a really fine display 

without* hesitation,^may s 

once commend itself to all Aster Novi-Belgii densus in the foreground, A. l®vis behind, 

is a member of the same 
section as the first—viz , 

Novi-Belgii—and its varietal name, R. Parker, mas Daisies to expand its blooms, cor 
is some proof of its value. It is, however, less its display early in the month of Augn 
compact in habit, yet its looseness is but a of the most enduring of the whole fam 
characteristic feature, and a strong recommen- retaining blossoms until late in 
dation in its favour. The blossoms individually During September this variety, with 
are large and soft lavender in colour, the purple - blue, gold • centred flowers 
flowering being carried on profusely through countless profusion, is a most attract 
several weeks. In height it is about 4 feet, or This Starwort is particularly well a< 
rather more, and, in short, it is likely to figure small gardens, as, in addition to its 
among the more desirable of these plants for decorative qualities, it possesses the a 
some time to come. Another good kind, A. merit of being easily kept within l»oun 
Fortunei, is shown alongside, but this, though is far from being the case w ith the m 
pleasing and distinct, is less free generally, the perennial Asters, many of which a 
Other good kinds in this same section are : rampant in growth for small borders. 
Berenice, pale blue; Beatrice, snow-white; is effective for grouping, informal roai 
Beauty, rich blue ; Ella, mauve ; F. W. Bur- the edge of a shrubbery providing 
bidge, blue, with a rosy-mauve shade ; John autumnal pictures with their dense 
Wood, pure white, ana very good in form ; soft colouring thrown up by the < 
Pleiad, rosy-purple, and remarkably free ; and background. A. lsevis and its varietie 
White Pet, a pure white form of the last-named ornamental, A. 1. Apollo being < 
kind. In the matter of taking. Of the Novi-Belgii section th 

Cultivation, these soon become established open its blossoms is the white llarpi 
in any ordinary garden soil. Perhaps the fear this being one of the best of the pi 
in respect to some of the members of this group varieties. The centres of the flowei 
is their too abundant growth and their spreaa- time of their first expansion are j’el 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Belladonna Lily.— Seeiug in your last issue a 
letter from ‘*T. S. B.,’’ of Bournemouth, respecting the 
flowering of the Belladonna this season, I beg to inform 
him that he need not be in any trouble about the roots of 
the creepers preventing the bulbs from flowering. Nor is 
there any special manure needed ; good, gritty sand sweep¬ 
ings are a very suitable soil for these. I grow annually 
thousands, and my experience is the bmijo os that of 
“T. 8. B.” Last year thev flowered abundantly ; this year 
not five out of one hundred bulbs have thrown up any 
flowers.—J. C. Tomkin, St. Mary, Ixlfx of Scilly. 

Killing perennial weeds.—I have shifted about 
a dozen Block and Red Currants from what might l* 
described ns a plantation of Buttercups and Bindweed, and 
am now anxious to clean the ground. My gardener his 
turned up and dug in all the weeds, and says that an 

n lieotion of ^as-lime will kill the lot. Is this so, or will 
dilime do it, or is hand-picking the only remedy ?— 
F. M. G. 

[The suggestion that by dressing ground with 
gas-lime such weeds as Buttercups and Bind¬ 
weed would be destroyed is a splendid one, but 
it is quite wrong. Only such a dressing of gas- 
lime as would prevent any crops whatever from 
being grow’n on the ground would produce that 
effect. Your wisest course w’ould have been to 
have all these coarse weeds carefully forked 
out. Your only hope of exterminating them 
entirely lies in running the hoe over the surface 
every w'eek, so that not a leaf has a chance to 
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show, and then the weeds will ultimately die. 
But you will, all the same, if you have some 
crop on the ground, find great difficulty in doing 
that. Probably the best course will be to plant 
Up-to-Date or other strong-growing Potato, the 
tops of which may help to smother weeds. 
Still, digging in shallow was a mistake.] 

Liming a garden.— A part of my garden is very 
weedy. It has a few Apple-trees, planted, perhaps, 18 feet 
apart, and has a Thorn hedge on one side. Do you advise 
tne use of quicklime now, and, if so, how near may it be 
used to the trees and hedge ? And will the ground be usable 
in the spring, when I want to start a Seakale-bed ?— 
F. M. G. 

[We fear you assume that lime as a dressing 
on ground is equivalent to a manure dressing. 
That is not so. If your ground has been freely 
manured in the past, and seems to have become 
highly charged with humus or unexhausted 
manure, then a lime dressing will do great good, 
as it will liberate this humus and make it 
readily available as free food. But if the 
ground be poor, the lime will rather make it 
poorer, especially if the soil be light. You 
should have the ground well forked over, and 
the weeds picked off and burnt. Any lime¬ 
dressing applied should be done on a quiet 


itself. In this case a second application will be 
needed. It sometimes happens that the first 
two applications are insufficient, and the opera¬ 
tion has to be repeated the following year. As 
Moss generally indicates poorness of the soil, it 
is advisable after the Moss is destroyed to apply 
some rich top-dressing, such as wood-ashes, 
loamy soil, aud well-rotted manure mixed 
together. ] 

Double Lily of the Valley.— Orer forty years ago 
a friend of mine procured some crowns of this, as far as I 
can remember, from a nurseryman. What seems strange 
to me is that I have never once seen any reference to it in 
any gardening papers, nor is it to be found in any of the 
trade catalogues. Has it gone out of cultivation ? The 
friend I refer to has a large bed of it still growing in his 
garden. The foliage and bloom are of a much stronger 
growth than those of the ordinary single, and lack the 
gracefulness of the latter ; at the same time it is well 
worthy of cultivation.—R. B. T. 

Sternbergia lutea —This plant flowers 
at a time when the garden is almost destitute of 
bloom. It is a bulbous plant with narrow 
leaves of a deep green shade, and it is often mis¬ 
taken for a Crocus, but on closer inspection is 
easily distinguished by its leaves and Narcissus- 
j like flower scape. In favourable situations it 
grows to about 8 inches in height, forming a 



Aster Novi-Belgii R. Parker. 


evening soon after to help kill slugs. Such a 
dressing would not destroy weeds or materially 
affect the soil. The spring, when slugs prevail 
and crop3 are growing, is the time to give light 
litne or soot-dressings. No doubt a heavy 
dressing of manure would do the ground good.] 

Moss on lawn.— Could you kindly give me informa¬ 
tion regarding Moss on the lawn ? My lawn ia composed 
of a very fine turf, but during the last two years Moss has 
appeared and made rapid progress, so that very soon little 
Grass will be left.—S. E. I.ixton. 

[Sulphate of iron has boon strongly recom¬ 
mended for destroying Moss on lawns, the 
average quantity to be used being 0 lb. per 
100 square yards. The best way to use the 
sulphate is in solution, thus distributing it 
evenly. The solution is made in the proportion 
of 1 lb. of the sulphate to 2 gallons of water. 
It should be made in a wooden vessel, such as 
an old cask, and, if possible, with soft or rain¬ 
water, and also just before it is used, as it loses 
strength by keeping. Tho sulphate can be 
applied at any season of the year, and is known 
to be acting effectively when the Moss turns 
bUck, after which it withers away. If the 
application has been too weak the Moss only 
turns reddish, and after some time recovers 
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(See page 632.) A. Fortune!. 


bright tuft in the dark days of late October and 
November. It is perfectly hardy and thrives 
in any soil or position. It is well to plant 
clumps in several places, and thus prolong the 
flowering season. I have them planted where 
they have a south-western aspect, and in shade 
under hardy Fuchsias. The bulbs should be 
planted somewhat deep—from 5 inches to 
6 inches—in fairly dry soil. Like the autumn 
Crocus, they are improved by a carpet of 
Veronica repens. This keeps tho bright yellow 
flowers from being splashed. The flowering 
season lasts from the end of October till well 
into December, according to position.—.1. R. H., 
Park Villas, Court-road , Pit ham. 

Border plants (J. Cl .).—The following 
annuals would suit you : Asters in variety, par¬ 
ticularly those of the Comet or Ostrich Feather 
type; Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, 
Scabiosa, Calliopsis in variety, dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, Celosias (if not too tender for your dis¬ 
trict), etc. By relying largely upon tho Asters 
in their various forms and shades of colour you 
would get a fine display even from these 
alone. Of the perennials for tho same time you 
exclude not a few of tho finer things by 3 our 


condition as to height, and certainly plants not 
more than feet high are not the Dost suited 
to a border of 12 feet in width, unless you re¬ 
quired the plants merely for the front of the 
border in question. The majority of late 
summer-flowering perennials are rather tall, 
but a few of medium height are as follows : 
Phlox ovata, Helenium pumilum, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Campanula carpatica, C. turbinata, 
C. t. pallida, C. Hendersoni, C. grand is and 
alba, Catananche coerulea and bicolor, Zausci 
neria califomica, Statice latifolia, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Scabiosa caucasica, Physalis Fran- 
chetti, (Enothera macroearpa, Hemerocallis, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Aster longifolius formo- 
8us, A. Amellus, A. acris, Geranium cinereuni, 
Erodium Manescavi, Erigeron speciosus, etc. 
Very few of these are so dwarf as you require, 
but they are certainly the dwarfest in flower 
during your stated season. You may also add 
some early-flowering Chrysanthemums, such as 
Mme. Desgrange (in three shades, yellow, white, 
and golden), Mme. M. Masse and its crimson 
variety, Ivy Stark, Jules Mary, La Vierge, and 
others. These are about 2 feet or 2^ feet high 
and very free flowering. 

Funkias. —Not many of our hardy 
herbaceous plants can compare with 
Funkias in their usefulness in the gar¬ 
den and elsewhere, but they are not so 
generally known as they should be. I 
have an interesting group in one of 
iny borders, embracing such sorts as 
the old Sieboldi, with broad, bold 
leaves, and flowers of a pale lavender, 
fading almost to white; lancifolia, which 
I use as a front row plant owing to 
its dwarf ness and narrow foliage. 
Subcordata spinosa is a pretty variety 
with white blossoms, and Fortunei is 
another of the broad, thick-leaved 
sorts, resembling Sieboldi somewhat. 
F. ovata undulata should be grown 
where finc-foliaged plants are desired 
in pots for standing about greenhouse 
floors or for positions in the rock 
garden. It is a white-striped variety, 
and shows up well amongst Ferns, 
Mosses, asd rock plants. A particularly 
handsome sort is albo-raarginata, pos¬ 
sessing broad deep green leaves bor¬ 
dered with white. To say that Funkias 
do not give much trouble when planted 
is only expressing a fact that is known 
by all who have anything to do with 
these useful plants. They are tho¬ 
roughly hardy, and want no protection 
in the winter, and beyond dividing 
every few years should be left alone. 
If any reader has a border that is damp 
and sunless where it difficult to grow 
many things, let him try some of tho 
stronger-growing Funkias like Sieboldi 
and Fortunei. He will at least have no 
cause to complain in future, as they 
succeed best in shade. I grow them 
under different conditions—in the bor¬ 
ders, on grottoes, in pots for the house 
—and find them most valuable. Plant¬ 
ing is best done in spring, when new 
growth is commencing.— Lkaourst. 
Perennials for hot border.— On page 
440 the names of some perennials to flower in a 
hot border of light soil in Somerset during late 
June, July, and August are given. In addition 
to those mentioned the following may be recom¬ 
mended, it beiug, however, borne in mind that 
in such a situation they will not assume the 
proportions they would attain in a moister and 
more retentive staple. A good mulching in the 
spring would tend to retain a certain amount of 
moisture in the border through the summer 
months. Hybrid Alstnemerias, as well as 
A. aurantiaca already named, Anchusa italica 
randitlora, a long-flowering plant producing 
right blue blossoms, Anemone japonica alba, 
Bocconia corclata, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Galega alba, these three latter back-row plants, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Lychnis chalcedonica, 
Monarda didyma (Bergamot), Polemonium, 
Statice latifolia, Montbretias, Perennial Sun* 
flowers, Golden Rod, and Aster Amellus besaa- 
rabieus, which, first of tho Star worts, flowers 
in August. Besides the foregoing, bulbs such 
as the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans) and 
the scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis might he 
used with advantage.—S. W. F. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


COTTAGE WINDOW PLANTS. 


In most villages there are to be met with 
cottagers who take an interest in gardening, 
particularly in growing plants in their windows. 
The windows are often large enough and 
spacious, like the old-fashioned bow windows, 
which admit a deal of light, and are, therefore, 
in every way convenient places in which to keep 
a mixed collection of flowering plants. In some 
of the windows I have seen plants full of bloom 
have not only equalled any greenhouse-grown 
plants, but, in some instances, have quite out¬ 
distanced them in point of culture. There 
must be something besides good culture. No 
doubt it is the pure atmosphere that gives to 
the plants grown in the country a freshness not 
seen in town window plants, the trimness, too, 
about a cottage in the country has an attraction 
for many people. In a sunny window like those 
described one can do much for several months in 
the year in having a profusion of flowers, and it 
does not take subjects of an expensive character 
to bring this about. The gayest windows are 
often those where simple blossoms are reared, 
but it is the daily attention given that rewards 
the grower. Fuchsias are not only showy when 
in flower, but are easy to grow, and are not 
liable to any particular disease or pest. They 
may also be grown on year after year, if desired, 
and “ shaped ” as needed. Medium-sized plants 
are to be preferred, as the large specimens some¬ 
times seen in windows are somewhat ungainly, 
and they block out a deal of light. Zonal 
Pelargoniums have always been favourite 
window plants, and they may be kept there all 
the year round so long as frost can be excluded 
from the room, and, generally, in cottages it i9 
the living-room that is always kept the gayest 
with flowers. There is no need to particularise 
any variety—so many are good. Then, again, 
the Ivy-leaved sorts deserve mentioning, because 
they are of quick growth and very profuse in 
blooming for many months. Liliums, though 
blooming only for a short time, are handsome 
window plants, and need but cool treatment to 
flower them, and, w r hen over, may be plunged 
in the garden until another season, protecting 
them in the winter months if need be. Lilium 
lancifolium, 1. rubrum, and 1. roseum are well 
suited for pot culture. Sweet-smelling flowers 
should always be grown in windows. Mignon¬ 
ette, Heliotropes, and Nicotiana are all suit¬ 
able for this ; Musk is an old-time plant, and 
by many is still grown, supported by ladders, to 
great dimensions. Heliotropes may be procured 
early in spring ; newly-struck plants are the 
best, as one can train them in what¬ 
ever way one pleases, but the others 
may be raised early from seed. Winter on 
us now reminds us that Primulas bloom for 
a long time and keep a window gay in 
these months, and in kitchen windows, where 
damp is scarely known, I have seen well-grown 
plants blooming freely. In the summer not 
many plants can give a more gorgeous display 
than Tuberous-rooted Begonias, and I know of 
few subjects so easy to cultivate or more fitting, 
as when they have done flowering they may be 
removed to a place out of reach of frost until 
March, when their place should be the window 
again. The finest Begonias shown as window 
plants at a local show were grown in a cottage. 
Double Petunias are fancied by many, and these 
are handsome, easily-grown things, quick also, 
so that young plants procured in spring soon 
commence to bloom. In the spring too many 
annuals may be grown in pots with marked 
success. One that occurs to me just now is to 
be found in Rhodanthe Manglesi and maculata, 
the silvery-pink and white blossoms, so pretty, 
which always come in for a deal of admiration. 
A few pots of these grown in a light, airy 
window in light soil are famous everywhere. 
Some people like Ferns. They look well in 
some windows that are shady, and perhaps do 
not want so much attention. Others make a 
show with hanging baskets, a very popular 
form of gardening to be commended. Autumn 
has its own flowers, and having regard for the 
greatest show for the longest period, some 
thought should be given to the plants suitable. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, especially 
dwarf sorts like Edmund Duval, white (2 feet), 
Francois Vuillermet, lilac-pink (2 h feet), Com- 
tesse Foucher de Cariel, orange-bronze (2 feet), 
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Claret Belle, claret (3£ feet), Bouquet Feu, 
terra-cotta (3 feet), Mme. Marie Masse, lilac- 
mauve (2 feet), Jules Mary, crimson (2 feet), 
Lady Fitzwygram, white (2 feet), Mme. Des- 
grange, white (2£ feet), Ryecroft Glory, golden- 
yellow (3 feet), Mychett White, white (1£ feet), 
and Mrs. J. R. Pitcher, blush (2 feet), will 
provide a diversity of colour, and all may be 
grown out-of-doors up to the time of flowering, 
and brought indoors to add to the attraction of 
the window, when they may be replaced by 
some of the later-blooming sorts, and thu9, by 
making arrangements, windows may be kept 
occupied and full of bloom the greater part of 
the year. LF.AnnRST. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES FOR DECORATION. 

When the supplies of cut flowers are limited, 
which is not at all unusual in the late autumn 
and early winter months, the flowers of the 
Christmas Rose are of especial value. There 
are several kinds, each of which has a beauty of 
its own, but none are better than the chaste 
blossoms of Helleborus niger. This is the first 
of the Christmas Roses to come into flower. 


stance. It is said to be the result of a cross 
between B. coccinea and B. Dregei, the latter 
being the seed parent. Before the advent of 
the tuberous varieties coccinea was a general 
favourite. One great fault, however, was that 
the bloom dropped as soon as exposed to a 
change of temperature. This also applies to the 
male flowers of carminata, but the female 
flowers hold on well. 


FHRNS. 

Exotic Perns for the open air. -The 
American Maiden hair, sometimes called the 
Bird’s-foot Maiden hair, from the formation of 
its fronds bearing a fancied resemblance to the 
spread foot of a bird, is one of the most beautiful 
of the Adiantums. It succeeds admirably in the 
open garden in the south-west, where, if planted 
in a sheltered nook in deep, moist soil of a peaty 
nature, its elegantly-arched fronds will attain a 
height of 2 feet. It is a deciduous species, and 
on this account is often passed over for conserva¬ 
tory decoration in favour of less ornamental 



Christmas Roses and Maiden-hair Fern. 


beginning in October and continuing for some 
considerable time. As a border plant the Helle¬ 
bore stands alone ; and those who have not seen 
a few clumps in the outdoor border when the 
plants are at their best have little idea of their 
value. They revel in the pure air of the coun¬ 
try, where their lovely white blossoms are 
seen to advantage. As a rule, blossoms are 
developed individually on flower-stalks, rather 
more than 0 inches long, and when the plants 
are doing well, the blossoms attain a diameter 
of some 3 inches. They are of a creamy-white 
colour, slightly tinted blush, although when 
protected by handlights they are of a purer 
white. A few sprays of blossoms look well in 
small glasses and glass-tubes arranged with 
fronds of Maidenhair or other light Ferns. 
Contrasted in the same way with the richly- 
tanned foliage of Mahonia Aquifolium (Ever¬ 
green Barberry), the effect is very striking. In 
this way, too, ladies’ sprays may be made up. 


Begonia carminata. — This is a very 
distinct and useful variety for autumn and 
winter flowering, the pendulous clusters of 
bright coral-red bloom being shown off well by 
the bright green foliage, which is of good sub- 


kinds that retain their foliage through the 
winter. Its deciduous habit, however, renders it 
practically hardy, as a little leaf-mould scat¬ 
tered over the dormant crowns makes it secure 
from the effects of frost, even as far north as 
Yorkshire. Though many of our native Ferns 
leave little to be desired in the way of beauty, 
the charm of the open-air fernery is consider¬ 
ably enhanced by the introduction of such 
exotics as A. pedatum and other graceful 
strangers, whoso presence lends an additional 
charm to the picture. Of these the Ostrich 
Fern (Struthiopterisgermanica), that, in spite of 
its name, is as uncommon in German}' as it is 
common in North America, is a noble subject 
bearingtall, arching fronds, which, although they 
do not in this country attain the length of 
10 feet, as they are saief to do in Pennsylvania, 
are strikingly effective. The Sensitive Fern 
(Onoclea sensibilis), also a native of North 
America, is another charming plant fornaturali 
sation in the outdoor fernery. This, although 
not such a vigorous grower as the preceding, is 
equally beautiful, producing deeply cut, 
polished fronds about 2 feet in height. Davallia 
Mariesi, a dwarf evergreen Hare's-foot, will also 
live in the open in sheltered spots in warm 
localities, as will the fine Woodwardia radicans. 
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decoration, and these, if sown in February, 
potted off into pots of light soil, will furnish a 
display of blossoms in April that are enduring 
as they are beautiful, for, when the frail foliage 
becomes shabby, the blooms which are drv may 
be ret lined for a long time after for slender 
vases. In the bulb family there are few more 
beautiful, either out-of-doors or in, than Spanish 
Irises, and when grown six or eight in n pot 
they form an agreeable contrast to ordinary 
indoor plants that bloom in April and May. 
They are worthy of greater attention being 
paid them for early work, as also is the earty- 
tlowering Gladiolus The Bride, whose white 
blossoms grace many a border in early summer. 

Lf.a HURST. 


might, however, obtain Lily of the Valley, 
Spiraeas, and hardy shrubs, such as Azalea 
mollis, Deutzias, Lilacs, Guelder Rose, etc. 
Apait from the ordinary greenhouse flowering 
plants, such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Helio¬ 
trope, etc., you might grow Abutilons, Cytisus 
racemosuB, Hydrangeas, Kalosanthes coccinea, 
Lilies of different kinds, Oleander, Plumbago 
capen^is, Rhododendrons, Saintpaulia ionantha, 
Vallota purpurea, Veronicas, Arum Lily, 
Azalea indica. Begonias, Agathtea coeleatis, 
Primulas of different sorts, Lantanas, Cyclamen, 
and the large flowering Cannas. All of the 
above will grow and flower without any special 
care or attention. 

Bougainvilleas not flowering.—I should like 
your advice about three large Bougainvilleas, which I have 
in a stove. They are ungainly thiOga, running to the top 
of the house and no bloom on whatever. Should I be ab^Js 
to propagate some fresh plants so as to have them in 
bloom another year? If so, what would be the best time, 
and what form of culture would you advise ?— Ionohamcs. 

[There are two distinct kinds of Bougainvillea 
—B. spectabilis, which is a strong-growing 
plant and very erratic in its flowering, and iB. 
glabra, which, though a beautiful climber, may 
be grown and flowered well as a hush in a 6-iric*h 


GAY GREENHOUSES IN SPRING. 

It is not the person who owns the largest green 
house, equipped with the best heating appli¬ 
ances, that always has the finest show of 
blossoms in the early days of spring. One 
sometimes finds that it is the one who owns the 
little greenhouse, the tenant’s fixture, who 
contrives in so small a apace to have bloom of 
some kind from November ouwards. Chrysan¬ 
themums alone are a treasury of good things for 
the remaining weeks of the year, and if only the 
late varieties are not overlooked we may 
depend upon a few to seo us on into the new 
year. In this category we may include old but 
still useful sorts liko Elaine, white, and Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, white, and as quantity 
rather than quality of bloom is what is wanteil, 
very little thinning of the buds will be neces¬ 
sary. Another white flower, and one that well 
deserves more consideration than is usually 
accorded it, is the Christmas Rose (Helleborua 
niger). It is rather strange that so jnany 
people, whilst professing to admire it, are satis 
tied to give it an out-of-the-way corner of the 
garden, often a damp and sunlets position, and 
then are disappointed to find it not doing well. 
It is not, f \cept in very hard winters, usual to 
give the Christmas Rose shelter, being , of a 
hardy constitution, but where purity of blos¬ 
soms as well os quantity arc desired, then 
either frame culture or lifting and potting 
pay, ami pay well. We grow our Hyacinths 
and Tulips and Narcissi, let us not forget the 
Spine**, and for the earliest to bloom potting 
in October is to be advised, following with a 
batch to come in a little later. Solomon’s Seal, 
an interesting and pretty subject, forces easily, 
and its white, pendulous blossoms are borne in 
plenty. Similar, too, are Dielytras, and clumps 
potted up in autumn will furnish much useful 
bloom in March and April. Both these, being 
hardy, may bo had in bloom quite early in the 
year by additional heat, but grown on in a 
cooler atmosphere the flowers will last much 
longer. I always like to grow on a batch of 
Primulas for early spring, and for this purpose 
seed is sown in June, the plants grown on, 
all flowers, or rather buds, teing pinched out 
until towards December, when they are fed 
with guano twice a week, and kept on a shelf 
about a foot from the glass. By that time they 
are strong and sturdy, and it is wonderful what 
an amount of blossoms they yield up to May, 
the double varieties especially being useful, 
because the blooms do not drop so quickly as 
the single sorts. For a spring display Primulas 
must not be unduly forced ; indeed, the cooler 
the conditions under which they are grown the 
better. If they are longer in blooming it is 
often a prevention of green-fly, which have a 
way of getting under the foliage, and do a deal 
of damage before being found out. 

Sweet-scented flowers should be repre¬ 
sented by Heliotropes and Mignonette—the 
former from spring-struck cuttings, where small 
plants are desired for decoration, or old plants 
kept growing on, fed liberally, and flower buds 
picked off until the autumn, when, if placed in the 
warmest position in the house, plenty of bloom 
may be anticipated during the winter. Mig¬ 
nonette is always welcome, and never more so 
than in spring, but to grow it successfully special 
treatment is needed. I adopt the following 
plan : Sow in July several seeds in f>-inch j>ots, 
first crocking them well, and filling with a com¬ 
post of old turf, leaf-soil, rotted manure, and 
coarse silver sand; two plants only are 
retained, the othors being pulled out early so as 
to give those selected a chance. They are kept 
in cold-frames, and are shaded from sun as 
needed, being taken into the greenhouse towards 
the end of September. Those also are prevented 
from flowering by removal of buds, and are 
pinched once or twice to induce a bushy habit. 
Brompton Stocks are free flowering, keep in 
bloom a long time, and are so sweet as to be 
favourites of many. Winters that are severe 
often prevent the Bromptons from flowering, but 
when grown in pots under glass they are very 
showy, and should be more frequently used. 
Wallflowers, too, especially the double sorts, 
about which one sometimes hears complaints of 
their blooming but little out-of-doors in the 
northern counties of England, add beauty to a 
house in spring with very little heat. Pretty, 
too, are the pots of pink and white Rhodanthos, 
which are so convenient for window and table 


LAPAUERIA ALBA IN COOL-HOUSE. 
Tice Lapageria shown in the illustration is 
growing in a cool greenhouse. It is planted 
under the staging in a border about 2 feet 
broad by 0 feet long and 4-feet deep. The soil 
consists of fibrous peat and sand. Every year 
part of the old soil is taken away and new 
added, and when in bloom the plantjH occasion¬ 
ally watered with liquid-manure. This plAnt 


Lapageria alba growing in a cool house. From a photograph sent by Mr. H. P. Speirs, Greenock, N.B. 


is upwards of twenty years old. When put in 
it was a small plant, and now is 23 feet in 
length and 9 feet in height. It blooms freely 
from July until after Christmas. 

H. Peeks Speirs. 

4, Glen-street, Greenock. 


pot. If you send a specimen we will tell you 
which kind yours is. If' B. glabra, it can be 
freely propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots taken during the 6pring months, dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil, and kept in a close case 
till rooted, which will not be long. Directly 
they are struck pinch out the tops in order to 
encourage a bushy habit of growth, and shift 
them on when necessary, keeping them in a 
warm greenhouse temperature. You speak of 
your plants being in a stove, which is by do 
means necessary for their successful culture ; 
indeed, specimens plunged out-of-doors in Hyde 
Park during the summer often flower freely. 
Exposure to sunshine is also necessary to bloom 
them well. A mixture of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a little sand, will Buit the 
Bougainvillea well, and as the pots get full of 
roots a little liquid- manure will be of great ser¬ 
vice. Thus treated they will flower towards 
the latter part of the summer and in the 
autumn, and as soon as the blossoms are past 
the plants must bo kept rather drier at the. 
roots, and in a position where they catch all the 
sun available, in order to thoroughly riot-n the 
wood. Then early in spring the brauehea mav 
be shortened back when necessary, and any old 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heating 1 a greenhouse {C.A. V. Butin ). 

—A vory good system of lamp and boiler which 
would in all probability just meet your require¬ 
ments is Rippingill s, made by the Albion 
Lamp Company, Ltd., Aston-road, Birmingham, 
from whom illustrated catalogues may t>e 
obtained. Their 170 or 171 would be just the 
thing for your greenhouse. A temperature of 
45 degs. to 60 degs. with sun heat should easily 
be maintained, and a considerable number of 
plants might bo grown therein. In the case of 
lamps it is particularly necessary that they be 
kept very clean, otherwise the fumes will give a 
good deal of trouble. Such a structure might 
do used to bring on Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
and similar bulbs before they flower natu¬ 
rally in the open ground, but it is too late 
to pot them up for trie purpose this year. You 
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and exhausted shoots cut out. With this the 
lants will break out freely and produce their 
owering-shoots in great profusion. Besides 
this, Bougainvillea glabra is a delightful climb¬ 
ing plant for a greenhouse or for clothing the 
sunny end of that structure. Fire-heat is not 
necessary during the summer ; but in winter a 
minimum temperature of 45 degs. should be 
kept up. In the spring the thermometer may 
range from 50 degs. to 65 degs., while in the 
autumn, as the nights get cold, a little fire-heat 
is necessary for the development of the later 
blossoms. Bougainvillea spectabilis, the other 
species, needs stove or intermediate-house tem¬ 
perature, a large structure, so that there is no 
need to curtail the long, rambling shoots, full 
exposure to light and sunshine, and a thorough 
rest, induced by a lessened amount of water 
and a somewhat lower temperature during the 
winter.] 


Aspidistras failing.—I have eight Aspidistras in 
pots, and they have not been doing well lately. I had 
to cut out nine large leaves that hsd turned yellow 
out of one plant, and, though some of the plants are 
throwing up their leaves, when they get any size they 
fall limply over the pot instead of standing up. I never 
had occasion to Htake them until lately. Should be glad 
to know what is wrong with them? I have had them 
repotted about once in two years. They are generally in 
the rooms, but sometimes in the autumn 1 put them in 
the greenhouse for a few weeks (no heat), and in August 
have had them in a sheltered part of the garden. 
When very dry 1 put them in a pail of water, and other 
times water them from the top. What kind of soil do 
thejr want? Any information will greatly oblige— 

[Judging by the young leaves dropping over 
in the manner described, it would appear that 
your Aspidi-tras have been deprived of suffi¬ 
cient light, while other matters might also have 
contributed to the state of ill health into which 
they appear to have fallen. What the causes 
are are only conjecture on our part—the 
drainage may have been in a bad state, the soil, 


perhaps, kept too wet or too dry, while the soil 
itself may be very unsuitable. Our advice is, 
during the winter to give sufficient water to 
keep the soil moderately moist, but take care 
that there is none allowed to stand in the pans 
or saucers in which they are placed. Then 
keep them in a moderately light position 
indoors, and sponge the leaves every week, both 
on the upper ana lower surfaces, with water 
slightly warmed. This will remove the dust, 
which in a dwelling-house soon collects on the 
leaves and chokes up the pores thereof. Then, 
on the return of spring, your plants had better 
be repotted, clearing away the major portion of 
the old soil from the roots. There is a great 
tendency to overpot many plants, and in carry¬ 
ing out the operation it should be borne in mind 
that large plants can be kept in good health for 
years in comparatively small pots, provided 
their roots are kept in a healthy state. It is 


S robable that the roots of yours are partially . 

ecayed, in which case, when repotting, take 
especial care that all signs of decay are 
removed. A very suitable potting soil for the 
Aspidistra is two-thirds loam to one-third peat 
or leaf-mould, and a liberal sprinkling of rough 
silver-sand. If the loam is of a particularly j 
adhesive nature, equal parts of loam and peat 
or leaf-mould will be the more suitable. ] 
Rosy-flowered Leadwort (Plumbago 
rosea).—This Plumbago is useful for supplying 
flowers at this season of the year. It is easily , 
grown and does not occupy much space, as it is 
of close, upright growth. It looks exceedingly 
well when arranged among Calanthes and 
Maiden-hair Ferns, as the warm rose-coloured 
blossoms contrast charmingly with the pink and 
white flowers of the Calanthes. Useful little 
plants can be grown in a few months if cuttings 
of the young wood are taken off with a heel in 
the spring and inserted in sandy, peaty soil. 


Plunge the pots in a brisk bottom-heat, and 
pinch out the points of the shoots about twice 
during the summer, to induce the plants to 
become bushy. Cut down the latter after 
flowering to within a few inches of the soil, and 
shake the old compost from the roots in the 
spring, potting the plants into 6 inch pots, and 
using a free, open soil, consisting of loam two 
parts, one part peat, and some charcoal and 
sand. Grow them in the stove close to the 
glass, and pinch the shoots about twice when 
3 inches long, afterwards allowing them to 
flower. 

Asparagus plumosus nanus. —Among 
plants grown under the above name a consider¬ 
able variation will be found. I find among a batch 
of seedlings some with short, broad, quite flat 
growths (or fronds, as they are often called). 
This most nearly resembles the typical form, 
and if grown in comparatively poor soil, and 
well exposed to the light, the dwarf habit 
may be retained ; but given plenty of pot 
room, good soil, and heat, it will eventually 
attain a taller habit of growth. When it is 
desirable to retain the dwarf plants they 
maybe increased by division and this will 
ensure a true stock. Even with stronger 
growing plants frequent division will 
reduce the length of growths. The very 
tall-growing variety appears to me the 
same as Asp. cormorensis, and where it can 
be trained against a wall or under the roof, 
it is the most useful for cutting from. 
Seeds are not usually very plentiful, though 
sometimes plants may be seen loaded with 
berries. Among a batch of pot plants 1 
have had a few plants well set, while 
others have not even flowered. I believe it 
is a charateristic that some plants will 
seed year after year, while others, grown 
under similar conditions, fail entirely. To 
grow this Asparagus successfully, it is not 
so much a high temperature that is required 
as a regular heat and an even atmosphere. 
A sudden change will invariably cause the 
tiny leaves to turn brown and fall off. I 
havo never been able to do it successfully 
under the shade of other plants, yet, 
brought up close to the glass, either shaded 
or fully exposed to the sun, it has 
always done well. When grown close up 
to the glass it has a bright shade of light 
green, and will be more appreciated than 
the darker hue of that grown under shade. 
It should not be wetted after it is cut. 
It will keep a long time if shut up in a box 
and placed in a cool position ; but if it is wet 
it goes off very soon.—H. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) is a very valuable plant, for it 

f >rodures its brilliant coloured spikes of 
doom at a time when the pot-plants in 
bloom are not very numerous. In well- 

§ rown plants, the large spikes, with half-a- 
o7.en large scarlet flowers rising well 
above the dark green foliage, form a very 
striking object. As it produces small bulbs 
in abundance at the base of the old flowering 
ones, it is not at all difficult to work 
up a large stock. I find the best plan is 
to take off these tiny bulbs and plant them 
in boxes of good rich soil, grow them on in 
a frame for a year, then shake them out 
and place five or six in a 6-inch pot. 
After another season’s growth they will 
produce fine spikes of bloom, and will con 
tinue to produce more blooms for two or 
three years without repotting, by which time 
the pot will have become crowded witli fine 
bulbs, which must be either divided or shifted 
bodily into a larger pot, for fine specimens may 
be had in pots 10 inches or 12 inches in 
diameter. I find the bulbs do best in soil of a 
rather stiff nature, and require good drainage. 
Loamy soil mixed with a little leaf-mould and 
sand and a covering of bone dust over the crocks 
suits them well. This Lily may be grown to per¬ 
fection by anyone having a pit or frame and a 
vinery to flower it in.—J. G., Gosport. 

Window gardening.— Provision should 
be made for filling the window-boxes for the 
winter. Among hardy plants suitable are 
Wallflowers, Forget-me note, Arabia albida, 
Aubrietias, Daisies, Pansies, Snowdrops, Cro¬ 
cuses, Tulips, Anemones, Narcissi; and for 
trailing over the front of the boxes, Creeping 
Jenny, Golden Periwinkle, and variegated ana 
green Ivies. 


A full-sized flower of Roe lion. Edith Gifford. (See page ft37.) 
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ROBBIB. 

ROSE HON. EDITH GIFFORD. 

This charming Rose ia said to have been raised 
from Perle des Jardins and Mme. Falcot. In 
habit, wood, and foliage it bears a considerable 
family likeness to Perle des Jardins, which was 
raised by Mona. Levet in 1874, the growth 
being erect and sturdy, the stems deep red, and 
the foliage of a dark colour and very handsome, 
contracting admirably with the boldly-displayed 
white flowers which are borne freely from earl}' 
summer till late autumn. In the early part of 
the season the flowers are frequently pure 
white, but in those thrown up from a growth at 
the base of the plant in the autumn the colour 
ia much deeper. This often happens in other 
Tea Roses as well. Edith Gifford has been 
often compared to Devoniensis, but it ia more 
free flowering and altogether more vigorous, 
while the blooms, even when full blown, never 
assume a flat pancake shape. It has also great 
substance of petals, which are not easily stuck 
together by wet, so that the flowers open fair 
even in cool and damp weather. It first 
flowered out-of-doors in this country in 1884, 


the wood has quite shrivelled. The best thing j 
to do is to unpack them directly they arrive 
and place the roots in water for an hour or two. 
This will plump them up and invigorate the 
plants a little. A little trimming will usually 
be necessary, and, in planting, some of the finer 
portions of the soil must first be placed over 
the roots. If carried out in suitable weather 
the soil may be somewhat firmly trodden as it 
is filled in, and the top tier of roots may come 
within a few inches of the surface. A mulch of 
loose material completes the work, this being of 
a manurial character if the soil is poor and 
needs it, otherwise half-decayed leaf-soil and 
refuse of potting and other soils will suffice. 

In preparing quarters or beds for Roses, deep 
cultivation is absolutely necessary. Soils in¬ 
clined to be heavy are usually looked upon as 
most suitable to Roses, and if they are well 
tilled there is no doubt that they grow the 
finest Roses. A soil that is wet and cold in 
winter and cracks badly directly the sun reaches 
it in summer is not the best by any means, 
though it may be heavy. When such a soil can 
be brought into a friable state by the addition 
of opening material, as ashes, road sand, and 
leaf-soil, then it is the ideal one for Rose grow- 


insect pests are usually deposited upon this old 
wood, and to destroy such means less trouble in 
the spring. Climbers either upon walls or 
arches or pillars that are only summer flowering 
I prefer to thin during August, but the autum 
nals may be left until a somewhat later period. 
It is surprising how vigorous-growing Roses are 
helped by cutting away the worn-out wood. 
Whilst this is allowed to remain the fine eyes 
at the base are prevented from breaking, and, 
as everyone knows, the strong young wood is 
the very life of a climbing or pillar Rose. 
What a difference in the trusses of blossom 
produced from wood not more than two years 
old from that emanating from miffy, twiggy 
shoots. I would rather see a wall plant flower¬ 
ing low down upon good healthy growths than 
a specimen bare for some feet at the base and a 
few flowers high up the wall. It is quite true 
many individuals make a mistake in planting 
the very rampant sorts upon moderate walls. 
The proper kinds for 8-feet to 10-feet walls are 
really such as Safrano, HomAre, etc. I saw 
Safrano quite recently growing against an 8 feet 
wall, and it had almost reached the top, not 
one thin branch, but bushy right from the 
ground. Where Rcses upon trellises, arches. 



Rose Hon. Edith Gifford. 


having been raiped by Mons. Guillot in 1882. 
It can be confidently recommended as the best 
white Tea for making an effective group in the 
garden, as our illustration to-day well shows, 
owing to its erect habit of growth, its freedom 
of bloom, and its constancy. Such a Rose has 
every claim to rank among the best of the Tea- 
scented Roses. 


PLANTING ROSES. 


Tfif. earlier in November Roses are planted the 
better. Any time, in fact, after the beginning 
of October is suitable for the work, provided 
sufficient rain has fallen to moisten the ground 
and enable lifting to be carried on without 
injury to the roots. Where the plants are 
obtained from a local nurseryman it is much 
better to send a conveyance and have them 
lifted and placed into it at once than to have 
every bit of soil shaken off and the plants pos¬ 
sibly delayed after packing. The careless way 
in which Roses are often treated when sent 
from a distance deserves the severest censure. 
Often not a bit of anything damp in the way of 
Moss or litter is placed round the roots ; they 
lie about often in a piercing cold, dry wind with 
their roots quite exposed, and are then simply 
wrapped and tied in straw, the consequence 
being that when unpacked the foliage as well as 
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ing. Light, sandy soils, on the other hand, 
require tne addition of clay, brick earth, marl, 
or some such substance to render them more 
holding. Here cow-manure is preferable to 
that from stableyards, while additions of fresh 
anti fairly heavy loam should be made as often 
as possible. The manure in this case should be 
placed in the bottom of the trenches when the 
soil is being prepared, and Tea-scented kinds, 
as a rule, especially the strong-growing climbers, 
make great headway when planted in them. 

A good medium soil needs little beyond 
trenching a couple of spits deep to fit it for 
Rose culture, and feeding from the surface will 
be necessary annually, applying the manure in 
the form of a mulch in spring after the pruning 
is done. Anyone with such a soil may with 
advantage plant the free-growing, constantly- 
flowering Tea-scented section in quantity. 


THINNING OUT CLIMBING AND PILLAR 
ROSES. 

It is not yet too late to perform this very help¬ 
ful operation. Obviously if the plants are 
relieved in autumn of all the very old wood the 
remaining growths stand a better chance of 
ripening, and, of course, would subsequently 
pass though a severe winter with a diminished 
risk of injury. The eggs of the troublesome 


etc., havo been neglected and are now a tangled 
j mass, the present would be just the time to 
clear away a lot of this superfluous growth. 
Perhaps one cannot thin such plants as one 
would wish, but a start should be mado, then if 
they are annually treated as advised, a great 
change for the better would be manifest. 

P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses Sunrise, Enchantress, and Klllar- 

ney.— 1 have three Rosea—tmmtly, Sunrise, Enchantress, 
and Killarney. The plants are very small and weak. Will 
you kindly tell me if I may plant them out in a frame, as 

1 have no greenhouse ? Also how to prune and when ?— 
North Li sc. 

[You have certainly three very beautiful 
Roses, and the second and third are good 
growers, but a9 the plants are weak and pre¬ 
sumably in pots we should advise you to keep 
them in your frame until April, then plant them 
out into the garden. Provided you did not 
require the frame for other plants later on, it 
would be a good plan to plant the Roses out 
now into the frame, previously placing therein 
about 2 feet deep of good loam, with a third of 
decayed manure added. Give them about 

2 feet of space each way, they will then in a 
year or two develop into handsome plants, from 
which you mav cut blooms a few weeks earlier 
than you could from outdoor grown specimens. 
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In unfavourable localities, or for a few very 
choioe sorts, these cold-frames with a southern 
aspect make excellent receptacles for Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses, and the more naturally they 
are grown the greater degree of success will be 
attained. Freely syringe every fine morning 
with cold water, avoid too much water at the 
root, and by giving regular supplies of air when 
weather is not frosty, Roses may he obtained 
under such conditions that will astonish those 
who have hitherto failed to grow them. As to 
pruning these weak plants, we should recom¬ 
mend you to allow them to grow naturally until 
about June, then you may romove a piece or 
two of the growth, taking care to retain some 
of the best young growths.] 

Rose Boule de Neige.— Is Boule de Neige Rose 
ever trained as a climber ? 1 planted a tree last Novem¬ 
ber, pruned it in March, but it nod only two poor blooms. 

It has made pood growth, one C feet long. It is a dwarf 
tree. My soil is sandy loam, fairly moist.— Movti'Klmkr. 

[This fine white Rose is not a recognised 
climber, but it may well be employed for this 
purpose on low walla, or grown as a pillar Rose. 
It will make splendid long growths every season. 
These should not be pruned back very hard. If 
retained about 3 feet long such growths will 
give plenty of blossom. The long shoots may 
also be arched over and fastened to the ground, 
when they will blossom all over the growth. 
These white Roses, such as Boule de Neige, 
Coquette des Blanches, and Baronne de May¬ 
nard, belong to what are known as the Noisette 
Perpetual race. They are good garden Roses, 
and very free in autumn. A capital method of 
employing them is to plant each bush about a 
yard apart, and spread out their growths upon 
some wires. They will flower abundantly 
treated like this. \Ve recently saw some such 
plants, and beautiful they were with their pure 
white blossoms, as neat as Camellias, set oft by 
the rich, glossy foliage.] 

Seedling Roses.— I have been raieing Roses from 
seed, and have been much surprised that having sown seed 
early in February lost in a box in the greenhouse, I raised 
two strong plants, very uxuriantin growth, late in March, 
which I transplanted, and believed no more would grow. 
However, three months afterwards, another plant appeared, 
which grew rapidly, and, to my great astonishment, about 
a month since it threw up a bloom bud, and will 
evidently flower in a few days. I enclose a drawing. It 
cannot be more than four months old. I shall be glad to 
know if such an early development is not very extraordi¬ 
nary? Several other plants arc now appearing, yet all 
were sown together last February.— Mabel Fowler. 

[It is not at all unusual for the tiny seedlings 
to blossom when only four or five months old 
We have hsd hundreds, and we might even say 
thousands of plants blossom when no older than 
this plant of yours, and most interesting it is to 
watch the tiny buds unfold and reveal what 
may perhaps be a new colour or tint. The 
seedlings of Roses in which the blood of Rosa 
indica predominates are the most precocious in 
blooming, whereas those from the Hybrid Per- 
netuals rarely flower the first year. This early 
blossoming, however, is not always a blessing ; 
indeed, there have probably been scores of first- 
class Roses lost to our collection through this 
very cause. It is a tremendous tax upon the 
vitality of the tiny plants when they perfect a 
blossom, and far better would it be to pluck off 
the tiny bud as soon as seen. We fear the time 
has gone by for a Rose to be produced from 
chance seed that will surpass existing kinds; 
but if the flowers be cross-fertilised most inte¬ 
resting and wonderful results follow, as many 
recent varieties prove. Roses such si Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Souvenir du President Carnot, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Margaret Dickson, Antoine 
Rivoire, Clara Watson, Her Majesty, and a 
host of others, have all been produced from 
cross-fertilised seed.] 

Rose General Jacqueminot planted 
out under glass.— This old Rose still holds 
its own as one of the best brilliant scarlet- 
crimson kinds either for the garden, for exhibi¬ 
tion, or for early cutting. Certainly the best 
method of growing it under glass is to plant out 
in good soil. The bushes then make almost 
incredible growth. I have seen this Rose make 
shoots quite 8 feet in length in one season. 
From such vigorous bushes one is not afraid to 
cut the flowers with a 2-feet to 3-feet stem, and 
as this appears to be the prevailing fashion, 
everyone who has a great demand for brilliant 
Roses would do well to plant a house full of this 
during the coming season. It is far better to 
devote one house to one kind than attempt a 
house of mixed varieties. A little experience 


will soon teach an observant man what is 
really the best treatment for each variety. In 
these days of cheap glass structures 1 am sur¬ 
prised there are to few houses erected for Roses. 
They need not be of a very elaborate descrip¬ 
tion, and if just sufficient heat is provided to 
keep out froet, blooms of the first quality may 
be had at but very little ex Dense. Every four 
or five years the bushes should be transplanted, 
when the soil may be enriched with some bone- 
meal and cow-manure. As the plants grow, 
instead of coddling them, afford plenty of air at 
first and syringe with cold water, then, if cold 
draughts are avoided, little or no trouble from 
mildew will occur. I think this trouble of 
mildew often deters many gardeners from grow¬ 
ing indoor Roses, but if the bushes are planted 
out and an even, buoyant temperature main¬ 
tained this fungus will rarely appear.—P. 


QARDBN PASTS AND PR1BNDS. 

THE WOOD LEOPARD MOTH (ZEUZERA 
^CSCULI). 

The Wood Leopard Moth, according to a 
pamphlet issued by the Board of Agriculture, 
is a large and beautiful moth, but, fortunately 
for fruit-growers, it is not very common; 
though in hot and dry seasons the injuries 
caused by its large caterpillars are frequently 
the subject of complaint. The caterpillars bore 
holes and make galleries in the boughs and 
branches of trees and feed upon both the soft 
and hard parts of the wood. 

Pear-trees are particularly liable to the 
attacks of the caterpillars of the Zeuzera, and 
large boughs are frequently found broken off, 
which show upon examination distinct traces of 
their borings. Apple-trees are also often 
seriously injured by these insects, and Plum- 
trees, Walnut-trees, and Sweet Chestnut-trees 
are occasionally attacked by them. The cater¬ 
pillars are also sometimes found on the Poplar, 
Aspen, Lime, Sycamore, Birch, Willow, Lilac, 
Hawthorn, Privet, Holly, Elm, and Quince. 

This moth and its caterpillar must not be con¬ 
founded with the much larger Goat Moth 
(Cossus ligniperdi) and its huge caterpillar, 
whose attack upon fruit-trees is precisely 
similar. It sometimes happens that fruit-trees 
are killed by the attack of the Zeuzera a-sculi, 
their trunks and branches being found full of 
holes and passages running in all directions. As 
many as seventy caterpillars have been taken 
from one Apple-tree, and there were signs that 
many more had escaped. 

Life history. 

The Wood Leopard Moth flies in the evening, 
resting during the daytime. The female Is 
larger than the male, sometimes even twice as 
lai^e, being from 2J to 2? inches across the 
wings, which are* light-coloured, almost white, 
with black or blue-black Bpots upon them 
placed here and there without regularity. The 
spots or markings on the light-coloured hind 
wings are not so dark coloured. Upon the 
upper part of the body, between the wings, 
there are six blue-black spots in two rows on & 
whitish ground. The body underneath is dull 
white or grey, with bands of black. The head 
of the female is greyish-white, and her antenna 1 
are merely ordinary feelers without fringes, 
having tufts of scales at their bases. The male 
is less brilliant than the female. 

r l he female moth flies somewhat heavily and 
in the evening, resting in the daytime on the 
trunks of trees, on palings, and other exposed 
places. The moth appears in June and is seen 
from then until August. It is remarkable that 
it is more frequently found in the metropolitan 
districts than in the country, and sometimes 
causes considerable destruction to the trees and 
shrubs in the public parks and private gardens 
of the metropolis. 

Large quantities of eggs are laid by this moth 
upon the stems and branches of trees. In a few 
days caterpillars come out and bore into the 
bark, where they remain feeding until the 
winter, when they bore deeper into the woody 
parts of the trees. They remain in larva state 
tor two years, during which time they are feed¬ 
ing continuously. Pupation takes place in the 
month of May, and the moths come out in June. 
The caterpillar is close upon 2 inches in length, 

| with deeply divided segments. Its colour 
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varies somewhat,- according to the age of the 
larva, between yellowish-white ana yellow, 
with several black spots on-each segment; the 
second segment is larger than the others, and is 
covered with a wide doisal plate of a daik 
brown colour. Its head is rather small and 
blackish-brown, and its mouth is furnished with 
strong jaws adapted for biting bard substances. 

Pupation takes place cIoeo to the bark of the 
tree in which the larva has been feeding. The 
bark just over the hole or tunnel is left so thin 
by the larva that the pupa can force itself 
through it, and the empty case is found pro¬ 
truding from the hole after the escape of the 
moth. The pupa is nearly 1 inch long, brown 
in colour, and has rows of sharp spikes npon 
its back, which serve to retain it in the mouth 
of the gallery during the escape of the moth. 

Remedies and methods of prevention. . 

But little can be done to prevent the attack 
of this moth, or to check its progress. In the 
early stages it may be destroyed by poking 
stiff wire into the holes so as to pierce and kill 
it; but the caterpillar often takes a tortuous 
course and cannot always be easily reached 
by the wire. The hole may be discovered, 
although it is very small, by the collection of 
frass and excrement at the opening. 

Syringing the holes* with mixtures of un¬ 
pleasant materials, such as carbolic acid or 
other substances likely to kill or disturb the 
caterpillars, applied by means of sharp pointed 
syringes, has been tried, but without much 
avail, as the insects aie generally found em¬ 
bedded in frass, which prevents the noxious 
materials from reaching them. When a tree is 
badly infested it would be well to. cut it down 
and destroy the caterpillars. Infested branches 
should also be cut away and the caterpillars 
destroyed. Birds are very useful in destroying 
the moths and e&tiDg their eggs. Titmice and 
other small birds are especially useful iu clear¬ 
ing off the eggs. The green woodpecker is also 
very serviceable in taking the caterpillars from 
infested trees, while the moth itself is an easy 
prey for many birds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Injured Raspberries.—' Thli summer my crop of 
Raspberries was destroyed by the ravage* of a brown 
weevil bug, which gnawed through the flower-stems. C.n 
you suggest a remedy ?— W. F. Fisher. 

[From what you say I presume your Rasp¬ 
berry-bushes were attacked by the clay-coloured 
weevil (Otiorrhvnchus picipes), if it was of 
a pale earthy colour. It it was darker, it was 
some other species belonging to the same 
genus. Some of the weevils may possibly pass 
the winter under stones, clods, or any rubbish 
that may be lying about near the plants, or 
among dead leaves, etc., that may have collected 
at the base of the canes. These shelters should 
be removed at once. The grubs feed on the 
roots of the Raspberries, and become chrysalides 
in the spring. They do not remain long in this 
state, but soon make their appearance as 
beetles, and are quite ready to begin their work 
of destruction. I do not see that the grubs can 
be disturbed in any way, except by lifting the 
plants and picking them out of the soil among 
the roots, as it would be impossible to make 
any insecticide reach them without injuring the 
plants. Next year, if the weevils are again 
troublesome, you should visit the cane*, alter 
dark, when you will find them feeding. They 
hide themselves so carefully during the day that 
it is almost impossible to find them then. 
They drop on to the ground at the least alarm, 
so that if an open umbrella can be held so that 
when they fall they may be caught in it, or, 
better still, a wooden tray freshly tarred. Any 
lid of a box about 2 feet square, with a piece cut 
out of it so that it may be placed so as to 
surround the plant on three sides, will do. 
Then if the light of a lantern be thrown on the 
canes, and they are shaken or tapped with a 
stick, the weevils will fall and be caught. 
Thousands have been caught in market gardens 
in this way.—G. & 8.] 

The Ghost moth (A Reider).—' The 
caterpillar you sent me was so discoloured and 
swollen by the time it reached me that I am 
unable to say with certainty what it was, but 1 
believe it was the caterpillar of the “Ghost 
moth ” (Hepialus humtui), or the “ common 
Swift moth(H. lupulinus). These caterpillars 
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are often the cause of much injury to plants by 
feeding on their roots. Scattering lime on the 
soil I do not think would have any effect on 
them, nor would any insecticide, I am afraid, 
unless it was applied in such strength and 
quantity as to be injurious to your crop of 
winter Greens. When that crop is over you 
might give the soil a good dressing of lime, and 
then dig it in with some ad vantage. Gas-lime 
would be still more efficacious ; but I do not 
know the distance between your trees and 
bushes, and if applied too near to them it might 
do far more harm than good. Caterpillars that 
feed on the roots of plants are always difficult 
to deal with, as it is almost impossible to make 
any insecticide reach them without injuring the 
plants.—G. S. 8. 


VEGETABLES. 


CELERY CULTURE. 

In raising Celery many err in being in too much 
of a hurry, and very early sowing often ends in 
bolted “sticks,” which are useless except for 
flavouring. If a short row is wanted for early 
August, sow a pinch in February and bring on 
just the quantity needed, but defer until the 
middle of March the main-crop sowing. Shallow 
boxes, with a little short, fresh manure spread 
over the bottom, are best for sowing in, and it 
is of much importance that the seeds be scattered 
thinly and only lightly covered with very fine 



Celery I^lcester Red. 


poor and the stalks hard and stringy. Manure 
should be used according to the nature of the 
soil. Very heavy land is better suited with 
horse-manure, while light soil is better given 
that from the cow-yard. Any kind will suit 
medium soils. The same laws govern the depth 
of trench to plant in, as also does the water 
supply. Light soil needs deeper trenches, so 
that the roots are down out of the reach of the 
sun, and this necessity is increased if there is 
only a short water supply in times of drought. 
Some, because of the size of the garden, must 
perforce grow Celery between or after some 
other summer crop. It is a better plan to 
devote a plot of ground exclusively to it; it 
then gets all available sun and air. Brussels 
Sprouts and late Borecoles remain in use until 
late in spring. The ground thus vacated can 
be conveniently devoted to Celery, utilising the 
ridges between for such as Turnips, Spinach, 
Onions, Lettuces, or dwarf Beans. Some grow two 
rows in a trench, others only one. There is, 
however, much gain in having two, because 
only a very few inches greater width of trench 
is needed, and there is saving of space, manure, 
and labour. A distance of 4 feet between the 
trenches will allow room for earthing, and there 
need be no waste of ground if even more space 
than this is allowed, because the ridges can be 
cropped with other summer vegetables and 
salads. Plant about 9 inches apart in diagonal 
lines, and cover the surface around the plants 
with short Grass from the lawn-mower, this 
saving much watering. For early Celery boxes 
are much the best for pricking into from the 
seed-pan. These should not be more than 
2J inches deep, because no drainage beyond a 
little rough manure is necessary, and when 
planting out, the seedlings are easily turned 
out from the boxes and divided. Treated in 
this way, quite large balls of roots can be secured. 
Some prick Celery into rich soil in a frame. 
The plants grow very strong, and when taken 
up no soil comes with the roots, and thus a lot 
of time is lost. From the shallow boxes Celery 
may be planted in almost any weather. Of 
Varieties there are many. White Gem is 
useful in small gardens because it is dwarf. 
Solid White is a splendid sort, good alike for 
early and late use. Early Rose fills the same 
position as a coloured variety. Sulham Prize 
Pink still has many claims. For exhibition, 
Wright’s Grove White has had a long career, 
and Grove Red is a similarly good kind. Mid¬ 
season and late sorts must include one or more 
of the following : Leicester Red, Cole’s 
Crystal White, Standard Bearer, Major Clarke’s 
Solid Red, and Matchless. These are all good, 
though their growth is not equally good in 
every garden. A mistake quite as frequently 
made as early sowing is earthing up too soon. 
For early use it must l>e done a month before it 
is required for use, and it is much better even 
for this to leave it until the plants are almost 
fully grown before any steps are taken, because 
growtli is more rapid and development easier 
when left alone. Some commence early and 
continue adding soil a little at a time, but it is 
much better to complete the earthing up at 
twice. For the main and late crops, especially 
the latter, nothing should be done until 
November is well advanced, because the longer 
earthing up is put off the hardier are the stems 
and leaves. In earthing up, each plant is tied 
up with raffia, so that the soil cannot pass into 
the hearts, and side shoots and bottom leaves 
are also pulled off. By delaying earthing the 
plants derive benefit from the autumn lains, 
which they cannot get when “banked up” 
early. Late Celery, by being blanched early, 
is ramie tender, and thus cannot endure frost or 
rain as it otherwise would, and unless protected 
in times of frost with straw much loss occurs. 
In the south late Celery may be sown in a shel¬ 
tered spot outdoors in April, pricked out when 
large enough into rich soil placed thinly on a 
hard bottom, and kept watered until ready for 
planting out._ 

EARLY SPRING LETTUCE WITHOUT A 
FRAME. 


soil. To suit the northern and southern coun¬ 
ties a modification must be made in the time to 
how. April would be soon enough to sow in thn 
south, while so late as this would probably mean 
failure in the north. Celery must have a good 
rich bed to grow in, otherwise the flavour ip 
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Many people are deterred from planting Let¬ 
tuces in the autumn because they do not possess 
a frame to protect them during the winter, 
but they need not be deprived of them on that 
account. I can strongly recommend the follow¬ 
ing simple method, having practised it with 


5,39 


excellent results. In a sheltered situation mark 
out a bed from S feet to 12 feet wide and any 
length required. The bed should run east and 
west. Throw up the soil in the form of a ridge, 
which will have a north and south aspect. Mix 
with the soil a good dressing of well rotted 



Celery Solid White. 


manure. As the work proceeds make the soil 
firm on the south side of the ridge and plant 
sturdy plants of any of the following Cabbage 
varieties, about 5 im-hes apart: Tom Thumb, 
Paris Market, All the Year Round, or Improved 
Hardy Green. Mulch the surface between the 
plants with partly decayed stable-manure. A 
little straw litter should be kept close at hand, 
which should be lightly scattered over the 
plants during very severe frosts, but be removed 
on all favourable occasions. By adopting this 
method, excessive wet from heavy rains during 
winter, whicli proves to be so destructive when 
the plants are growing on the flat surface, is 
quickly carried away from the stems of the 
plants. If. Ellis, Boicdon. 


Beetroot. —The Turnip-rooted variety and 
the earliest sown rows of the long-rooted 
section should now bo taken up, sorted, and 
removed to the root-shed. It is a good plan to 
size them, keoping the large, coarser portion of 
the crop by itself for immediate use. The 
medium-sized roots are what are most appre¬ 
ciated for the salad bowl or for slicing up and 
serving cold. When lifting be careful not to 
injure the tap-root, and when cleaning avoid 
scraping the skin, this causing bleeding. Do 
not cut the tops off close to the crown, rather 
leave a fair length of leaf-stalk, and when 
storing arrange the roots in layers, with a layer 
of moist soil between. Where it is desirable to 
save roots of any choice strain for seed next 
year, the best plan is to select the required 
number of medium-sized, well-shaped roots and 
to clamp them in the same way as Potatoes, 
covering them with a good thickness of dry 
Bracken, and finally with soil, letting in a 
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8eakale pot at the top of the clamp for the ‘•hcrten ths stronger shoots so that an extra 
admission of air in mild weather. During frost 1 flow of fa )is directed towards tho weaker ones, 


the pot should be stopped up with Fern or 
straw. Where store-house room is short, every 
other row of roots may be lifted and the others 
earthed up with soil to protect them from frost. 
Unless very severe, they will take no harm, 
especially if a covering of litter is given during 
frost. 

FRUIT. 


good 


PRUNING AND TRAINING FRUIT- 
TREES. 

1 mavis just purchased a fan-trained Plum (.IefTerson'u)and 
►ome horizontally-trained Pears (Emile d’llevst and 
l>oyenn6 du Cornice). Will you please give full directions 
lor pruning and training them ?—C. 

[As a rule, trees purchased from 
nursery need but littlo 
pruning when they are 
sent out as trained trees, 
because this is done in 
the nursery prior to 
their sale. There are, 
however, exceptions, and 
while some trees are 
despatched in a state 
needing no attention 
boyond their planting 
and nailing, or tying to 
the wall trellis, others 
are not in this happy 
state. In planting a 
nowly - purchased tree 
the object should as lar 
as possible be to bring 
about a balance between 
the roots and branches. 

Trees canaot be dug up 
and sent away without 
icceiving a check and 
dimage to the roots, ard 
it is scarcely reasonable 
to expect the roots, 
which must of necessity 
be curtailed, to support 
the tree in its original 
state, especially if it 
Bhould be a vigorous 
one. The extent of 
pruning to be applied 
must be governed by the 
state of each tree, 
whether it be vigorous, 
moderate, or weak. One 
that has in the past 
season made -a deal of 
lateral growth would be 
the better for rather 
harder pruning than in 
the case of tho mode¬ 
rately-grown tree. From 
a third to one half of the 
summer growth can be 
pruped back — that is, 
of the leading shootB— 
and shoots which spring 
from the laterals need 
to be cut back to within 
about an inch of their 
point of issue. A weak 
tree may with adva i- 
tage be pruned harder. 

The object of pruning 
newly-planted trees is 
to set up a renewed 

f rowth with as much energy as possible. 

Manted and left just as they arrive from 
the nursery with the summer growth intact, 
the effort is similar to the horse over¬ 
burdened with a load on a hill. Its pace is 
slow, and exhaustion severe, but by removing a 
portion of the load its progress becomes more 
easy and brisk. Exactly the same thing 
happens in tree planting. With mutilated 
roots, and the branches allowed to remain in 
their entirety, the effort to make a start is not 
always a happy one—a few leaves are all that 
can be made, and these often of a weak descrip¬ 
tion. Harder pruning reduces the strain, 
because the roots have less to support and a 
little advance is made in lateral spray and 
extension of the leaders. This applies to all 
classes of training and kind of tree to be dealt 
with. If a tree should be unequal in the 
strength of branch, it is a very good rule to 


and thus make the balance more perfect. Con 
tinii the training on the same lines as practised 
in the nursery, except that in fan-trained trees 
the branches may be depressed a little so as to 
encourage now breaks from near the base, and 
on the upper sides of the branches for training 
to the wall in summer. Horizontal-trained 
Pears may have their branches trained in pairs 
at right angles. Even with these there is a 
gain if, instead of keeping their branches 
strictly horizontal, they are arranged to rise 
upward slightly from the main stem to their 
extremities. Sap movement is quickened by 
this course. As the trees become stronger these 
can be trained in their original position. In the 
case of the main stems of horizontal-trained 
trees, some pursue one course, while another 
grower will adopt a different ono, Some will 
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Celery Standard Bearer. (Sec pajre r>39.) 


not prune the leader at all, but allow it to pro¬ 
ceed upward in its annual growth, and depend 
on its breaking regularly without resorting to 
pruning. It may be said that results are not 
uniform from an unpruned leader, and the walls 
do not invariably become so regularly furnished 
as they do following the opposite course. In a 
Pear-tree trained in horizontal fashion it is 
sufficient if one extra pair of branches are 
produced annually with an additional extension 
of the leader. This is brought about by 
shortening bock the central or main upright 
summer-made shoot to tho point where the next 
pair of horizontal branches are required, with a 
bud suitably placed for extension. It may 
seem a slow course of growth and training, but 
it must be remembered that, beside the produc¬ 
tion of the two annual principals, there are the 
extension and strengthening of the older one*, 
and a perfectly balanced Pear-tree should 


graduate from the oldest to the youngest formed 
branch in regular form and strength. It is not 
difficult to do this if a rule is mane and adhered 
to at each pruning time. There is not the 
same necessity to suppress growth in Plums, 
which aro best trained fan-shaped ; several 
shoots may be obtained that can be turned to 
useful account in furnishing the wall. Much 
good work may be done by pinching off the 
strongest shoots in late summer. This 
gives a check to these, and diverts the sap into 
others not so strong, and often saves cutting 
away a deal of growth to waste at the winter 


We nave replied fully both for your own 
and other readers’ benefit, because at this 
season there are many who contemplate the 
purchase of fruit-trees and are in doubt as to 
the best course to take. We have often seen in 
gardens young trees planted just as they come 
from tho nursory, and if the summer following 
happen to bo a dry ono, they have a difficulty 
in eking out an existence simply because the 
extent of branch over taxes tho limits of the 
roots checked and mutilated by their removal 
and long journeys.] 


LATE APPLES. 

Many present-day planters of Apple-trees have 
wisely decided to include a good percentage of 
late-koeping varieties. What is wanted in new 
Apples is a few good firm cooking sorts that 
will succeed Lom Sutlield, Lord Grosvenor, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, and Ecklinviile, and 
temain in usable condition for a couple of 
mouths until the actual winter varieties, which 
need time to develop flavour, come into use. 
As far as really late varieties, or those fit for 
use, say, from February to May, are concerned, 
everyone at all versed in the culture and sale of 
Apples well knows that even in what are termed 
good Apple seasons it is at the above-named 
date that sound good tart and sauce varieties 
fetch the price. Yet, strange to say, in pro¬ 
vincial towns at least, one has in the majority 
of instances to be satisfied with imported sorts 
at the new* year. There are a few so-called 
late Apples which, although prodigious bearers 
and most useful over a limited period, are by 
many planted far too freely. Lane’s Prince 
Albert, for instance, is never a firm Apple, and 
although I have kept it till the middle or end of 
April, and outwardly it has shown no signs of 
deterioration, it loses weight and quality in 
March, and needs an injurious quantity of sugar 
to render it palatable. 

Some of the very old sorts which seem to be 
elbowed out of cultivation would still pay well 
to grow. M£re de Manage is a grand solid 
cooking Apple which keeps its weight, but, 
according to my experience, it is, like Bram- 
ley’s, very uncertain as to when it will com¬ 
mence to bear—at any rate as a standard— 
aged trees apparently being the most profitable. 
A few of the extra late varieties lack size, which 
is objectionable in tho kitchen, the good old 
Sturmer being one, but what it lacks in size it 
gains in quality. For pies or sauce I know’ of 
no better Apple, while its constitution is hardy. 
Another grand old keeping Apple is Hambledon 
Deux Ans. The tree forms a large, spreading 
head and lives to a great age. Why has the 
late Apple of our forefathers, Rymer, bceu 
almost elbowed out of cultivation ? Other late 
sorts which may w’ith every confidence Ikj 
planted are Norfolk Beautin, 
ing, and Hanw’ell Souring. 


every 

rfin, Vorkshire Green- 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 

(Reply to Walter M. Simpson.) 

A coAcii-iiorsE with a stone floor would cer¬ 
tainly not be a good store for Pears. There is 
a chilliness about such places that is not condu¬ 
cive to the ripening of such delicate fruits as 
Pears. Boxes also are not good for storing them 
in, especially the early sorts, for wdien nearing 
their ripening season they need watching to 
prevent waste. The slightest blemish in the 
skin of a Pear causes decay to set in, and this 
coming into contact with another rap idly 
ectenas. Neither Louise Bonne of Jersey nor 
Marie Louise remain long in season. Much 
depends, too, on the time of gathering: the 
ripening can be governed somewhat in its length 
of season by periodic ingatherings. Early 
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picking brings with it a corresponding earliness 
in maturity. This may explain to some 
extent your failure with Marie Louiae. As a 
rule, lattice-work shelves are provided in good 
fruit rooms, though these, to our mind, are not 
very material, sinoe we prefer to cover the 
shelves with clean paper for the fruit to rest on. 
It is better to darken the windows than to cover 
the fruit with paper, and Pears are best spread 
in single layers—at any rate, the autumn and 
early winter kinds. A very thin lining of the 
fruit-trays with soft wood-wool would prevent 
injury to heavy fruits in their contact with the 
fed ges of latticed floor of your trays, and air 
would not be obstructed as with paper. We 
should strongly recommend shelves in your new 
store, and from 16 inches to 18 inches is a very 
good distance at which to fix them one above 
the other. In adapting your disused harness- 
room to the purpose of a fruit-room, you should 
experience no difficulty in making this mice- 
proof before you fix up your shelves. You 
could not easily make the shelves inaccessible to 
mioe, unless you keep them out altogether. 
Avoid fire-heat as much as possible ; it should 
be needed only to prevent frost entering the 
room, and then as little as possible. A dry, 
fire-heated air is not good ; a cool, moist air is 
less fatal to good keeping. If there should 
appear to be at any time an excess of moisture, 
afford ventilation from the windows to dispel it. 

Wall-trained trees on the Quince-Btock would 
be benefited by watering with liquid-manure at 
any time of the year, but more particularly in 
summer. There is not much virtue in soap¬ 
suds to recommend their use for watering the 
soil: diluted drainings from the stable, cow- 
yara, or piggeries would be infinitely better. 
By giving these during winter they can be used 
slightly stronger than would be safe in summer, 
when the feeding roots are active. The fertility 
of the soil can by such treatment be largely 
increased, but the benefit accruing would be 
lost, unless watering can be continued during 
dry periods in summer. It is then that trees on 
Quince-stocks in dry, sandy soils want help, 
because they are strictly surface rooting, and 
are thus quickly influenced by prevailing 
weather. We have seen very fine Pears grown 
on light soils when regular weekly waterings 
were continued through the summer months, 
and a mulch of strawy-manure given to conserve 
the moisture thus provided. 


FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 

The pots in which Strawberries for forcing 
have been grown should not exceed 5 inches in 
diameter, the balls should be one mass of 
healthy roots, and the crowns firm. With these 
plauts progress at first will be very slow, but 
given a good Strawberry-house, in which each 
plant can be kept close to the glass, and a cir¬ 
culation of air is constantly passing over a bed 
of moist fermenting leaves, that progress will 
be sure. The Strawberry being a moisture- 
loving plant, careful watering is ^imperative, 
but of this early in the season it is possible to 
give too much. Being so subject to spider, 
green-fly, and mildew, all the pots should be 
well washed before they are introduced, the 
apertures examined to ensure the free passage 
of water, and, prevention being better than 
cure, the time spent in giving each plant, pot as 
well, a plunge bath in sulphur-water wul not 
be thrown away. The temperature at the out¬ 
set should not exceed 40 degs. to 45 degs. by 
night and on cold days, with a rise of 5 degs. to 
10 degs. when external conditions are favour¬ 
able. No hard and fast line, however, should 
be laid down, as it sometimes happens that 
40 degs. at night may be succeeded by 55 degs. 
or 60 degs. for a short time on mild days. 
Where a Strawberry-house proper is not at 
command a sharp-pitched Melon-pit may be 
fitted with narrow shelves equidistant from 
the glass and just far enough away to give head 
room to the plants when they are in flower. 
A narrow path if possible should be provided 
along tke back or front for the convenience of 
watering and tending in bad weather, and 
plenty of hit-and-miss ventilators in the back 
and front walls and below the shelves will 
ensure a continuous circulation of moist, warm 
air. The paths and walls will require moisten¬ 
ing once or twice a day, and the fermenting 
leaves, which, by the way, should not touen 
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the shelves, must be turned and renovated at 
short intervals. If the genial warmth given off 
by the bed is found insufficient, a gentle circu¬ 
lation through the pipes will be necessary to 
raise the temperature to 50 degs. by noon, 
always with air, when the heat must be shut off 
in favour of a gradual descent to 45 degs., or 
perhaps 40 degs., through the night. Some 
Strawberry growers fill their pits with leaves 
and set the plants upon them, and although 
the trouble of fixing shelves is saved the gain is 
more than lost in the long run, m these leaf- 
beds are always subsiding and the pots are 
never level. The heat in contact with the 
crocks may be too strong, and roots at the 
expense of the crowns may be drawn out too 
fast, when a oheck follows their first disturb¬ 
ance. The mischief, however, does not end 
here, as too much bottom-heat in the Straw¬ 
berry-pit causes soft, elongated leaves and weak 
flower-stems, which rarely set their fruit well. 
Strawberries are often started in early Peach- 
houses and vineries, a most dangerous practice 
which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

Trees of all sorts will now be in the best con¬ 
dition for moving, for, with their roots lifted in 
good condition aud transferred to fresh soil 
without being allowed to dry up in the interval, 
they will immediately begin to push forth 
fibrous roots that will enable the trees to 
become at least semi-established before winter 
has set in. Trees planted in autumn, and well 
looked after as regards mulching and watering 
later on, will hardly feel the check of removal 
and may be allowed to carry a crop next year, 
a thing that it would be unwise to allow winter 
or spring planted trees to do. Planting from 
home-raised stock need not be further delayed, 
and the getting of these out of hand will help 
matters forward considerably and leave all 
available labour open to deal with b3ught-in 
stock in an expeditious manner when it arrives. 

In taking out the stations for planting, make 
sure that the bottom is made firm so „hat. there 
shall be little or no sinking, and allow for each 
tree only sufficient depth to admit the roots so 
that the upper ones may be quite near the sur¬ 
face and, above all, see that the stem is buried 
no lower than it has been previously. On 
heavy and damp soils elevate each tree on a 
Blight mound, the depressions between the 
mounds act as surface-drains and the feeding 
roots are kept in a more wholesome Btate than 
they would be if planted on the level. On the 
other hand in very light soils any Buoh eleva¬ 
tion would be a mistake, as in dry seasons the 
roots would get burnt or dried up. If the trees 
to be planted are of a size to make staking 
necessary, the stakes should be driven down 
into the holes before the trees are planted, as 
this will prevent all fear of driving the Btake 
on to any of the roots and injuring them. Cut 
away all damaged portions of roots, severing 
them at the point of junction with a branch 
root wherever possible, then the cut surface will 
heal over instead of dying back. Work some 
of the best soil well in among the roots, so that 
no hollows or badly filled crevices may be left, 
but refrain from ramming the soil immediately 
round the roots with a rammer or from treading 
it. These operations should be left until suffi¬ 
cient soil to protect the roots from injury by 
direct contact with rammer or boot has been 
added. If the roots are too plentiful to allow 
the soil to be worked in among them in a satis¬ 
factory manner by the hand, then by all means 
use water to wash it in, and leave the filling up 
and finishing of! until another day. < >f course, 
a little water is of no use. It should be a 
thorough soaking, sufficient to melt the particles 
of soil and cause them to settle down close 
together. 

NOTES AND REPLIES 

Grafting Apples.— Will you kindly tell me when to 
cut off the heads of Apple-treee, which are to be grafted 
next spring? Also when the grafts or scions should be 
taken from the trees, and how treated till wanted for use ? 
—Isaac Hills. 

[You may partially shorten back the heads of 
Apple-trees it is purposed to graft in the spring 
so soon as you like, say one-half, leaving the 
final cutting back until about the second week 
in April, just as the sap begins to move, as that 
is a good time for grafting. Even then first cut 


off all the branches, if they be large ones, 
12 inches above where the grafting is tone done. 
Then make a clean cut at the desired space, as 
in that way any tearing of the bark is Baved. 
Proceed with the grafting at once. It is better 
to cut back hard to stout, clean branches, and 
put in three or even four Btrong scions, than to 
cut to small branches and put in only one or 
two weak scions. You will do well to cut off 
your proposed grafts now, getting good stout 
wood. Tie these in small bundles, label them, 
then bury 5 inches of the lower ends in the 
ground under a north wall. That will keep 
them at rest rather later than the stocks will 
be.] 

Pruning fruit-trees.— Kindly inform me to what 
extent you would advise cutting back young wood on 
spurs of Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees? Also whether you 
advise cutting away the superfluous wood? Should I 
t hin out an over-abundance of wood on Peach-trees ?— 
II. Bakkr, Folkestone. 

[The pruning back hard of summer shoots on 
fruit-trees now is, unfortunately, productive of 
wood growth again next year, unless roots be 
pruned also. You-have to choose between hard 
pruning of the wood now and root pruning, the 
object of which is to check wood production 
next year, or to allow the weaker shoots to be 
thinned out, then stronger ones just shortened 
back, then left to form fruit-buds as they will 
naturally by the year after next. But in that 
case your trees will extend in area, of course, 
and you may not want them to do so. The 
third course epen is to adopt summer pruning. 
To that end cut back all your young shoots now, 
then next July, after others have been made, 
cut them back to about four leaf-buds. Later, 
the end buds will push a shoot. That can be 
pinched after it has made two leaves, and no 
further pinching will be needed. Then in the 
winter cut back each spur to two buds only. 
Thoee will have begun to change from wood- 
buds into fruit-buds, and the following year 
will beoome real fruit-buds. Peach-trees need 
much the same treatment, except that tke 
leading summer shoots should be nailed in close 
to the wall in August, to enable them to ripen 
well, all weak shoots, or those which break out 
from the fronts of the main stems, 1 being cut 
clean out. After the leaves have fallen some bf 
the old wood Bhould be ent away, and then the 
young wood can be nailed in afresh and more 
thinly. ] 

Root-pruning fruit-trees ( W. Webber). 
—Any time from now until next March is a 
suitable time for root-pruning fruit-trees. In 
root-pruning, the first thing to know is the age 
and size of the tree. The larger the tree tne 
farther away from a bole must a trench be ckt 
in a circular or semi-circular manner, and wide 
enough to allow you to go deeply. If your trees 
grow very strong you will find large thong-like 
roots striking downward, and the longer these 
continue to grow the stronger do tne trees 
become, unless overtaken by canker. Search 
well beneath the tree and cut through every 
root that takes a downward course. A distance 
of 18 inches from the bole or stem would bo a 
reasonable one for trees up to fifteen years’ 
growth, going wider for older trees. In dealing 
with long, nbreless roots, cut off the end 
smooth with a sharp knife, and then make 
V-shaped notches on the upper sides. This will 
cause roots to form in due time. For stone 
frnits add lime when you fill in the trench, and 
be sure to make the soil firm under the ball of 
earth, or, in settling down of itself, it may rup¬ 
ture some of the roots. Do not give any 
manure; the strength of your trees clearly 
shows it is , not needed. Water well next 
summer if there is a dry period, or you will 
find yonr trees will suffer. Apply some stable- 
litter to the surface to keep out the sun and air. 
There is nothing to equal good maiden loam 
with which to renovate an old Vine-border, with 
some fresh horse droppings mixed with it, about 
one part in five, also some lime-grit, burnt bal¬ 
last, and bone-meal, or Vine-manure. Remove 
first as much of the old soil as you can con¬ 
veniently do without damaging the roots and 
work the new soil among them. The loam 
would be better for being Btacked just long 
enough to kill the Grass, but with the fibre still 
fr< sh. Tread the soil firmly about the roots aa 
it is added in layers, and try to get the roots 
near the surface of the border. 

Erecting a vinery (M. 0. W.).—Do we 
understand that the photo of a vinery sent is 
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that of one you propose to copy in erecting your 
own, or of that you have already erected ? You 
say you are after building a vinery, and matters 
are a little mixed. But taking your own 
measurements of a lean-to house, *26 feet long, 
our impression is that for such a house 22£ feet 
is too wide, and the slope of roof, fully 24 feet, 
is too long and flat. Were the house but 
18 feet wide, with a height of 5J feet in front, 
the pitch would be much sharper and far better, 
even still more so were the back height 12 feet. 
The distance apart of your holes, about 3\ feet, 
will do. The border should be for the first two 
years only 4 feet wide, being further made 
2 feet wider each two years with new soil until 
of full width. Good turfy loam is the chief 
constituent, with wood-ashes, lime refuse, and 
bone-dust. As your house is unheated, best 
plant in it, say, three Black Hamburgh, three 
Black Alicante, late, and one Foster’s Seedling 
white Grapes. Get good young planting Vines 
now with plenty of fibrous roots when turned 
out of pots. These are far better than are Urge 
Vines. They will have to be cut down to the 
lowest bud just inside the house so soon as the 
soil where planted has fairly settled down. 
Place some Fern or long straw-manure about 
the newly-planted Vines to protect from hard 
fr>st, especially in the spring when the sap 
begins to rise, as a sharp, nipping frost just then 
is apt to do great harm. 

Pointing Old walla.— Walls which have 
been covered for many years with big trees are 
often found to be in a very neglected state as 
regards pointing up, and the crevices formed by 
the falling away of the mortar form convenient 
hiding places for most insect pests that infest 
the trees themselves during the summer months. 
Pointing up such walls every few years pays 
for itself by the extra cleanliness gained, and 
the present is an excellent time to do the work, 
as the mortar used has time to set thoroughly 
before sharp frosts, which would disintegrate it 
and cause it to drop away, set in. To allow 
room for working, the branches have to be 
brought away from the wall and supported in 
some way, the best method being to fix upright 
stakes, to which the branches may be tied in 
loose bunches, or singly if time can be spared. 
In any case the trees should be fixed firmly 
enough to resist the force of high winds, which 
may be expected during the late autumn. Before 
pointing is begun some of the old mortar 
should be picked out from the j nnts in the brick¬ 
work, so that there will be room to allow for a 
fair quantity of new material, as it is only in 
t iis way that the facing material can be induced 
t) stand well. The new mortar should be care¬ 
fully mixed, with just enough cement in it to 
h rraen it fairly without making it too hard to 
allow of driving nails when required ; this is a 
imtter frequently overlooked, and nailing 
becomes a misery when both bricks and joints 
ar« over-hard. The removal of trees from the 
walls gives an excellent opportunity for tho¬ 
roughly syringing Cherries, and other trees much 
troubled with insects, from behind ; this will 
remove, filth and insects, not easily reached 
when the trees are fastened back. One or other 
of the various insecticides should be used. 
Before the branches are again fastened back the 
older and more rugged portions of them should 
also have a good dressing of Gishurat or of what¬ 
ever else may be used as a winter dressing, the 
opportunity of doing this being too good to be 
lost. Trees of all kinds on walls that do not re¬ 
quire the drastic treatment recommended above 
for those in bad condition should have a final 
look over, with a view to releasing any ties or 
shreds that may be crippling or causing undue 
pressure on the shoots, as if such shoots are 
released now the bark will not have been much 
injured, and will harden nicely before frost 
comes, and this hardening will prevent the 
gumming that so often leads to baaly-wounded 
branches. 

Cherries—Morellos.— The Morello does 
not crack when ripe like the sweeter kinds, and 
requires much moisture in light land. The 
trees if they receive a check are apt to go off 
wholesale; the leaves droop and turn yellow 
prematurely, and next season the tree, or a 
large portion of it, collapses entirely. The 
wood should be laid in neatly, using as few nails 
as possible. Foreright shoots may be cut hard 
back, only leaving a few eyes or buds. These 
will then make good fruiting spurs next season. 


Endeavour to lay wood in freely, as the more 
new wood that can be laid in, the greater is the 
freedom from canker. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Helps to fruit-trees. —For general pur¬ 
poses 1 know of no material which has such a 
good effect as wood-ashes or those made from 
the burning of all sorts of garden rubbish, in 
which a good deal of garden soil is usually 
included. For Apple and Pear-trees this alone 
is an admirable and sufficient addition to ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, but for stone fruits I am never 
satisfied unless I can include a plentiful supply 
of lime, as I am convinced that they need it in 
considerable quantity either as a natural or an 
added constituent of the soil they occupy. 
Another thing that stone fruits generally 
require is a considerable depth of soil, the 
Apricot especially revelling in a well-made deep 
bolder provided it has been well drained.—T. 
Vine in the open air in Lancashire. 

— Perhaps this account of a Vine growing and 


bearing in so northern a county as Lancashire 
may be interesting. The Vine Black Hamburgh 
is growing on the Crown Hotel, Coniston, and 
was planted more than twenty years ago by the 
proprietor, Mr. Dove. It covers almost the 
whole of the south wing of the hotel, an area of 
24 feet by 00 feet. This year it bore 2,000 
bunches of fruit. Jelly was principally made 
of the fruit, though some bunches cut a month 
ago were quite ripe and equal to greenhouse 
fruit in flavour, though, of course, not so large. 
Mr Dove says if 1 e had thinned the fruit it 
would have repaid him, particularly if the 
weather, as this year, should be mild. It is 
from its situation well protected from east 
winds and frost, and was a beautiful sight this 
autumn from the masses of fruit covering the 
whole front of the hotel. The bunches were 
quite as large as those shown at the Drill Hall 
meeting on Nov. 20th as Reine Olga, also 
grown in the open, but in Middlesex.—L. R., 
1, Upper Groavtnor-street , H r . 


FRUIT OF WISTARIA SINENSIS. 

W istaria sinensis is a common and very 
charming garden plant all over Great Britain, 
covering walls, verandahs, etc., with its beauti¬ 
ful mauve racemes every spring, and also very 
often in the autumn, but it is exceedingly rare 
for it to fruit. The pods shown in the illustra¬ 
tion were borne on a plant of the white 
variety in Rossana Gardens, Ashford, Co. 
Wicklow, in 1899. The fruit, as may be seen by 
our illustration, very much resembles a pod of the 
French Bean, and is covered all over with soft, 
silky tomentum. It measures about 7 inches 
in length. 


Box-hedge dying.— I have in my garden a Box- 
hedge, about 4 feet high. I do not know the age of it, but, 
judging by the stems of the plants, it is not very old. On 
one side of it is a gravel path, and on the other 
side ground devoted to vegetable culture. It 
is to a certain amount shaded by trees, but 
not excessive^' so. My soil is a light sandy 
loam, and the situation is high. I have had 
the hedge cleared as much as I can from Ivy 
and Couch Crass (it was very foul when I took 
the place), and thinking the roots were rather 
exposed I had it earthed up. Nevertheless, it 
continues to die off. Can you suggest any¬ 
thing I can do to save it ? I should also be 
much obliged if you could tell me if a Fig- 
tree should l>e pruned, aDd if so, how?—II. ti. 

[It seems as if vour Box-hedge, 
4 feet in height, had begun to starve, 
possibly from lack of manure. It is 
just Dossible that if next March you 
would cut the hedge in quite hard 
with a knife, and fork in on the bor¬ 
der side some short manure, you 
would bring it round. Very likely 
the weedy, neglected condition in 
which it was previously led to its 
being now so starved. We fear, once 
having got infest id with fo trouble¬ 
some a weed as Couch Grass, it will 
be very difficult to keep it free. An 
ordinary well-trained Fig-tree, if 
yours be such, simply needs that from 
time to time old branches be taken 
out hard down, and that others 
younger be nailed or tied into their 
places. As a rule, the shoots are laid 
in far too thickly. This thinning 
enables the summer shoots which 
produce the crop to be well ripened 
in the sunshine.] 


A useful bulbous plant (Val 
lota purpurea).—Two or thr. e times 
recently attention has been directed 
to the present neglect of this beautiful 
old bulbous plant, whose brilliantly - 
coloured blossoms were at one period 
so universally met with. It might 
be supposed that as large numbers of 
bulbs are sent to this country from 
South Africa every year it would 
become far more general, but this very 
circumstance, I think, militates against 
its popularity, as there is a consider¬ 
able mortality among these imported 
bulbs, and many of them, regarded from 
a flower point of view, are inferior to 
the old type, at one time so common 
in gardens, being taller, with in 
many cases more starry blooms. The South 
African bulbs generally reach this country in a 
dormant state during July and August, and if 
potted at once and kept fairly dry during the 
winter some of them will usually flower in the 
spring. The change of seasons is, of course, 
accountable for this. There is a considerable 
amount of variation among those imported 
bulbs, not only in the shape of the flower, but 
also in the colour thereof, for while some are 
richly tinted, with occasionally a whitish eye, 
there are a few with blossoms of a pink or 
salmon-pink tint. A pure white form is also 
said to exist.—T. 
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QARDHN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now that the outside 
flowers are over, this house must be made as gay 
m possible, and in addition many flowers will 
be required for outting, and for the most part 
the latter should have fairly long stems. For 
the present Chrysanthemums will supply many 
flowers for cutting. Lord Brooke, Niveum, 
Viviand Morel, and Phoebus are supplying long, 
stout-stalked flowers just now, and will be 
followed by Princess Victoria and W. H. 
Lincoln, which, when freely disbudded, produce 
perfect flowers large enough for any purpose. 
Cineraria cruenta produces useful flowerB for 
cutting, and Cyclamens are charming for small 
vases, and the colours are bright and clear. 
Bouvardias, Tree-Carnations, and Tea Roses 
may also be had. Retarded Lily of the Valley 

{ iroduces plenty of foliage, and retarded Lilium 
ongiflorum, though the flowers are rather 
f mailer than the early blossoms, is always 
valuable for cutting. Croton leaves, where 
they can be spared, are valuable for decoration 
and we have a large, old plant of Hibiscus 
Cooperi variegatus, from which nice sprays of 
pretty foliage may be cut. Ferns grown and 
hardened in the light will be valuable for 
mixing with cut flowers, and Asparagus plumo- 
bus and A. p. nanus will supply foliage for 
cutting, and the former, when grown Freely, 
will yield long sprays for table or other decora¬ 
tions. Larue plants of several kinds of Eulalia, 
including E. gracillima and japonica varie- 
gata, will supply long arching feathery sprays 
for tall vases. We never seem to have enough 
of these things in winter. In summer we can 
find foliage in the open air. Through the 
autumn, when Ampelopsis Veitchi is putting on 
colour, long sprays of the young growths are 
very useful to form scrolls on the dinner-table 
or round the stems of tall glasses, or to use in 
various other ways. The climbing Fern (Lygo- 
dium scandens) and the Tree Club Moss (Lyco¬ 
podium ctesium arboreum) are very useful for 
cutting. The latter has a metallio tint when 
grown in the shade, and is really a warm-house 
plant. One of the brightest of easily-managed 
plants is Habrothamnus elegans; in fact, the 
whole group is useful for winter work, especially 
when planted out in the conservatory and 
traineu over an arch. I have always found 
arches in large houses very effective when well 
covered. Heliotropes do well on an arch, and 
if pruned back early in August a new growth 
will break out that will nower well into the 
winter 


Forcing-house. —It is of no use trying to 
force anything to obtain blossoms or fruit which 
has not had previous preparation, which means 
that the plants have had at least one season of 
free growth and been well ripened. Rhododen¬ 
drons are, perhaps, the exception to this rule, 
as we have oftenlifted well-budded plants from 
the bed or purchased them when well set from 
the nursery, potted and forced them moderately 
the following season. Roses, which are potted 
up early in autumn and the pots plunged in a 
bed of leaves or wherever there is a little 
warmth to give the roots a start, will after¬ 
wards bear a little more heat. Still, it is best 
when these and other forcing subjects have 
been grown at least for one season in pots and 
have had proper attention during summer, such 
as watering and syringing. The usual forcing 
temperature now is trom 60 degs. to 6.5 degs., 
the temperature usually reaching the lowest 
point about sunrise. Many things might be 
introduced to the forcing-house now—all kinds 
of flowering shrubs, such as Lilacs, hardy 
Azaleas, Deutzias, various Spincas, both herba¬ 
ceous and shrubby. Tea Roses which have 
been established in pots force easily, and have 
a charming effect in the conservatory. .Scarlet 
and pink Thorns may be started quietly in a 
Peach-house. Well-grown standard Laburnums, 
standard and pyramid Acer Negundo varie- 
gatum, and others of the newer Japanese Maples, 
are very useful for furnishing colour. Bulbs of 
all kinds, Solomon's Seal, Dielytras, Lily of the 
Valley, though the last requires different treat¬ 
ment from the usual run of forced plants, are 
now seasonable. 

Forcing Strawberries.— Select strong 
single-crowned plants which have bsen well 
ripened and rested. See that 
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right, and if there is any suspicion of red-spider 
dip the foliage in a solution, 4 oz. to the gallon, 
of Gishurst compound; this can easily be done 
without any of the mixture going into the pot. 
Spread out the fingers beneath the foliage, and 
dip the latter in the mixture without wetting 
the soil. The plants should then be half 
plunged in a pit filled with tree leaves to start 
the roots and push up the flower-spikes. During 
the time this is going on a free circulation of 
air should be kept up without admitting cold 
currents; a very slight chink of air aloDg the 
ridge will effect this. When the blossoms are 
ready to expand move the plants to a light 
house, with a night temperature of 55 degs., to 
be raised to 60 aegs. or 65 degs. when the blos¬ 
soms are set. 

Cucumbers.— It will be well to have 
house ready to plant early in the new year, and 
in clearing out old crops see that everything is 
removed and the beds thoroughly cleaned. 
Woodlice often give trouble when the cleansing 
has been badly done. A little old manure left 
or some short matting in a corner among the hot- 
water pipes is the best possible breeding place 
for insects. The paint, also, should be cleaned 
and the walls limewashed. When Cucumbers 
are forced briskly, with abundance of moisture 
in the atmosphere and not much air given, red- 
spider will not give trouble, as it cannot live 
in a saturated atmosphere. Green-fly will put 
up with these conditions and thrive, but they 
are not difficult to get rid of with the vaporiser. 
The plant 8 should be brought on near the glass 
to get them sturdy and strong, and we always 
sow seeds enough to give us a chance of selection, 
so that the plants may be about the same 
strength and come on together. Cucumbers 
will do in a night temperature of 65 degs., and 
at this season forcing-houses will not require 
ventilation to any extent, as air enough comes 
in through the gaps to keep things buoyant. 

Window gardening.— The other day I 
saw a circular stand in the centre of a bay 
window in a sunny aspect filled with plants of 
the scarlet Salvia grandiflora, which created 
quite a brilliant and attractive effect, and in a 
light position the flowers keep fairly well in the 
dry atmosphere of the room. They are easily 
grown. Cuttings struck in spring will do well 
under the same treatment given to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums during summer. Snowdrops may be 
potted up in clumps from the border and 
planted out again when they have flowered. 
Christmas Roses when of manageable size may 
be treated in the same way. Roman Hyacinths 
that were potted early will flower in a room at 
Christmas. 
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in the market, and the cost of a fruit-room with 
a thatched roof will not be an expensive affair. 
Bismarck is a free-bearing kind and might be 
planted freely, and wherever I have seen 
Albritton planted it has done well. There are 
other kinas which are very desirable, but the 
above three sorts may be planted largely as 
being good keepers and of good size and appear¬ 
ance and quality. Normanton or Wellington is 
also a good Apple, one of the boat cooking sorts. 

I have seen splendid crops of it in some dis¬ 
tricts, but in other places it has not done so 
well, and before anything is planted largely one 
wants to know how it is likely to do in that 
particular district. In a general way, a good 
deal of knowledge may be gleaned by looking 
round and comparing notes with local men, 
especially the local nurseryman who has devoted 
himself to fruit culture. Get on with the prun¬ 
ing and training of wall trees, as this is work 
which cannot be done with comfort in wet or 
frosty weather. Young gardeners in the past 
have often been half frozen at this work, per¬ 
haps when there was no particular necessity for 
it. Do not wait for the birds to thin the buds 
before pruning the Gooseberries. Dressings of 
lime and soot will keep off the birds. 

Vegetable garden. —Frost may come 
any time now, therefore we protect anything 
which it may injure. If Potato heaps have not 
been sufficiently covered with earth more may 
be added, or, after the first night’s frost, litter 
may be placed over the Potato clamps. Such 
things as Turnips, Horseradish, Jerusalem 
Artichokes, Salsafy, and Chicory should be 
covered with litter during frost, or lifted and 
packed in sand. Celery also will need pro¬ 
tection, though the covering, if it remains long 
on the plants, may do harm. Place Mint ana 
Tarragon in heat, and to ensure a sufficient 
supply of Parsley a stock of roots should be 
planted in frames. If much Asparagus has to 
De forced, the ground containing the roots 
should be covered with litter to keep out frost, 
or the roots may be lifted and placea under the 
shelter of a wall and covered down with litter, 
though they are better lifted fresh. Brussels 
Sprouts and Cauliflowers are very fine this 
season, and the former should have protection 
if frost comes. One night’s frost, if nothing is 
done, will spoil the whole lot if the hearts are 
exposed. Manure-heaps should be got into con¬ 
dition for going on the land. When the frost 
comes never permit rubbish to be about—it 
only harbours insects. Convert it into manure, 
either by smother-burning or in some other 
way. . E. Hobday. 


Outdoor garden.— The early planted 
border Carnations are now well established, and 
are pretty safe from lifting by frost when it 
comes. Nevertheless, it will be well to give a 
light sprinkling of soot, stir it lightly in, and 
then top-dress with a mixture of good loam and 
old cow-manure ; not a heavy dressing, but an 
inch or so will be helpful. Beds of Hyacinths 
and Tulips may be mulched with Moss-litter- 
manure. This lies light, and does not altogether 
exclude the air. Tree planting is going on 
freely everywhere, and, if the weather continues 
open till Christmas, a good deal of nursery 
stuff will change hands. Outdoor gardening is 
certainly claiming more attention than formetly, 
and all who possess a garden are seeking to 
improve it by planting better class things. 
There is plenty of scope for new ideaB in plant¬ 
ing, especially as regards grouping. In some 
instances single specimens are more effective 
than a group of anything ; in others a group of 
one variety, or one species, is attractive, but in 
all cases proportion should be studied, and there 
should be a proper balancing of parts. On the 
whole, gardening may become irksome from 
incongruity. All the best planted gardens 
have been the work of years influenced by many 
minds. This occurred to me very forcibly 
last summer, when looking over a large garden 
which I have visited occasionally for the past 
fifty years. If any planting of spring flowers 
remains to be done see to it at once, as the time 
for frost is coming near. 

Fruit garden.— Those who are planting 
Apples with a view to profit must not neglect 
the late-keeping sorts. An acre or more of 
Lane’s Prince Albert will be a paying crop in 
the future, as good late Apples are never a drag 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

December 10th .—Shifted on young plants of 
Cyperua alternifolius. Potted a lot of Tulips 
for late flowering without forcing ; some of the 
late kinds do not force well, but they are very 
useful at Easter grown cool, especially La Can¬ 
dour and i he white Pottebakker. Potted up a 
lot of standard Tea Roses for flowering in pots ; 
we find them very useful in the conservatory. 
Planted out a red and white Lapageria in a 
cool-house, shady side. 

December 11th .—We have just finished lifting 
roots of fruit-trees ; we strongly believe in the 
value of this, especially wheu the trees have 
been planted about four years. We expeot to 
gather a good late crop of Tomatoes from old 
plants by training in the young shoots. The 
fruits are set now and all young shoots stopped, 
and when the fruits are all ripened the plants 
will be pulled out. We are clearing out the 
soil from several Tomato-houses and filling in 
with fresh ; it must be either this or grow them 
in pots. 

December 19th .—Moved Clematises in pots to 
cool-house. These will be repotted and re¬ 
trained a little later ; they flower beautifully in 
the conservatory in spring. Planted more 
Frenoh Beans in pots. Started a small house 
of early Peaches and Neotarines in pots, early 
kinds only being introduced ; Peaches : Ams- 
den June and Hale’B Early ; Nectarines : Car¬ 
dinal and Early Rivers’. Moved Seakaleand 
Rhubarb to Mushroom-house. Started a span- 
roofed house of Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling Grapes in pots. 
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Decembtr 13th. — Moved a lot of Lilacs, 
Deutzias, Azaleas, etc., to forcing - house. 
Stirred soil around Onions, Spinach, Lettuces, 
eta Pruned Laurels under trees to keep them 
dwarf and thiok. Turned over manure and 
compost heaps to be ready to go on the land. 
Planted a bed of herbaceous Pmonies; the 
spaces between have been filled with early 
flowering bulbs, and neither will be disturbed 
for some time. 

December 14 th .—Mulched Lilies among Rho¬ 
dodendrons with old leaf-mould and planted a 
few more groups of choice kinds. Plunged 
duplicate alpines in pots in ashes in cold-frame, 
from which lights will be kept off in mild 
weather unless it rains heavily. Trained Rasp¬ 
berries, shortened back canes, and mulched 
with manure. Started a "batch of Strawberries 
in pots on a bed of leaves in frames. Sowed 
Cucumbers singly in small pots for planting- 
house when ready. 

December 15th .—Pruned late Peaches under 
glass. Trenched a piece of ground for sowing 
Asparagus next March. Forked over shrub¬ 
beries to bury leaves and other debns. Started 
a few more early Potatoes to plant in hot-beds. 
Made up another bed for Asparagus. Tied 
fruit-trees on espaliers. Stirred soil among 
spring flowers in beds and borders. Sowed 
Lobelias for summer bedding. 


BIRDS. 

Death Of Jackdaw (Slone Court).— You 
do not furnish any particulars as to the feeding 
and general treatment of your bird. Upon 
examination the heart was found to be ruptured, 
which was probably caused by the bird having 
been greatly alarmed, fright being a prominent 
exciting cause in an individual predisposed to 
dilatation of the heart. All the rest of the 
internal organs appeared to be in a healthy 
Btate. Death from the above cause is rare in 
birds, especially in so bold and confiding a pet 
as a tame Jackdaw.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Canary ( Abercluna). —Your 
bird was very emaciated, and the lungs were in 
a state of inflammation. It had probably been 
suffering for some time from a severe cold, and 
this may have been brought about through a 
bad moult; the plumage was very thin and the 
feathers loose. At moulting time young birds, 
especially, require abundance of food, and of a 
more generous quality than at other times, as 
well as abundance of green food, while draughts 
and exposure to sudden changes of temperature 
should oe guarded against. Through failing to 
take these precautions at this critical period 
many birds contract fatal complaints. Had 
this case been taken in hand at an early period 
relief might have been afforded by giving 
liquorice water occasionally ; hard-boiled egg, 
mixed with Arrowroot biscuit or a few groats, 
would also have proved beneficial; while a little 
cod-liver oil, added to bread soaked in cold 
water and well squeezed, might have been sup¬ 
plied.—S. S. G. 

POULTRY. 

' Chickens ailing: (/. D. L. B.). —Roup, 
the dread of every poultry-keeper, commences 
with a slight hoarseness and catching of the 
breath, as if from cold, and runs on, if 
unchecked, to an offensive discharge from the 
nostrils, froth from the corners of the mouth 
and eyes, while the eyelids become swollen. 
The mouth, eyes, and nostrils should be washed 
witti a solution of permanganate of soda or 
diluted Condy’s Fluid twice a day, while one 
teaspoonful of tincture of aoonite and the same 
quantity of nitrate of potash should be added 
to each pint of the drinking water. Fowls 
suffering from this complaint (which is very 
contagious) should be separated from the others, 
kept warm, and supplied with nourishing food, 
such as Barley-meal mixed with hot ale, chopped 
meat, or curds. Roup is often brought about 
through exposure to excessive wet, cold winds, 
or a damp roosting-place. This disease is much 
more likely to break out where there are 
weakly fowls in the poultry-yard than it is 
where all the inmates are in a strong and 
vigorous condition. It is often the beat policy 
to kill off birds affected with this dangerous j 
disease.—S. 8. G. ir* ^ A 
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Layers of brown eggs (W. W. F.).— 
You would find Langshans very good, both as 
layers of brown eggs and for the table. They 
are first-rate winter layers, very hardy, and 
bear confinement well. The hen is a good 
sitter, covers a large number of eggs, and can be 
handled with impunity. This breed makes a 
valuable cross with inferior table fowls. 
Wyandottes are also excellent layers of dark 
eggs, are hardy, oome early to maturity, while 
the flesh is of superior quality. The chickens 
of this breed are raised very easily, the hens 
being most careful, attentive mothers, and on 
the whole the birds appear to be well adapted 
to our varying climate. Either the silver or 
golden variety of this breed would answer your 
purpose ; the silvers, however, are generally 
considered the better layers. Provided the 
poultry-house is well ventilated and thoroughly 
cleansed daily, it should be only of a size to just 
comfortably accommodate the number of fowls 
kept. It is found that when fowls are crowded 
into a small space, the mutual imparting ;of 
animal heat causes the desire for laying to con¬ 
tinue even in winter. Both for economy in 
construction and comfort to the inmates a lean- 
to poultry-house is to be recommended. If 
built against a high brick wall having a southern 
or western aspect, a better site cannot be 
chosen.—S. 8. G. 


LAW AND 0U8T0M. 

Use of cottage In return for loan.—I borrowed 
the som Of £25, and instead of repaying the same I wish 
to allow the lender the use of a cottage and garden, rent 
free for a certain period. Can I draw up such an agree¬ 
ment, or must it be done by a solicitor ? It I could do it 
myself, will you suggest the form in which it should be 
worded, and say, also, what stamp would be necessary?— 
A Working Man. 

[The best way to effect the desired purpose 
would be to treat the matter as a letting of the 
cottage and garden at a nominal rent—say Is. a 
year—upon a lease for a term of years, and to 
treat tne loan of £25 as the premium on 
consideration of which the lease was granted. 
If the term exceeds three years the lease must 
be by deed, and the assistance of a solicitor will 
be necessary.—K. C. T.] 

A piece of perversity.— A wrote to B asking the 
price of some fowls delivered in returnable hampers at B’s 
nearest station, from which carriage to be paid by A. 
B sent a printed price list to A, terms cash with order, 
hampers to be returned. A then sent a cheque to B and 
ordered certain fowls to be sent on a stated day to a given 
address on the conditions set out' n A’s first letter. 
B carelessly sent the fowls to a wrong address, and A was 
thus put to an extra cost of 3s. B refused to pay this 3s., 
and demanded the return of. the hamper, which was 
refused by A. The hamper belongs to a railway Co., who are 
now threatening to sue A. He has informed the railway 
Co. that he has nothing to do with them, that he had 
arranged with B for a non-returnable hamper, and that 
the Co. must look to B. What is A’s position? It is 

miles from his place to the railway station. Mast the 
Co. fetch the hamper?—T. 

[Unless A signed some note or contract when 
receiving the hamper from the railway oom- 
ly, he is under no liability to the company, 
he did sign such note, reference must be 
made to its terms to ascertain whether he 
entered into any contract with the company to 
return the hamper. If he merely signed in a 
book, as receiving the hamper as a parcel, etc., 
he is under no liability to the company, who 
must look to B. As for the expense (3s.) caused 
to A by the wrong addressing of the hamper, 
B must pay this if it is clearly proved that this 
expense was caused through his failure to 
comply with the directions given by A. It is 
by no means clear how A and B stand in the 
matter of the hamper. A asked for the price 
of fowls delivered m non-returnable hamper and 
B quoted cash terms in returnable hampers. A 
then sent a cheque according to price list for 
delivery on the terms mentioned in his former 
letter, and the question is whether he so far 
accentuated the reference to those terms that 
B would understand the cheque was only Bent 
on the condition that the fowls were sent in a 
non-returnable hamper. It seems to me that 
A should not have sent a cheque without first 
ascertaining that B agreed to send the fowls in 
a non-returnable hamper, but, on the other 
hand, B having received the cheque, should 
have returned it to A, or should have written 
stating that he did not deliver fowls in non- 
returnable hampers, and that he held the 
cheque pending instructions. Upon the whole 
I think A’s letter must be read as meaning : “ I 


■end you this cheque on the condition that you 
send the fowls in a non-returnable hamper, and 
if you do not accept the offer you must return 
the cheque/’ But A should have expressly 
stated this in the letter, and if legal proceed¬ 
ings ensue, the question will be whether A’s 
letter bears the construction I think it was 
intended to mean. As it is not before me, I 
say nothing as to what it would appear to a 
recipient (that is to B) to mean. I therefore 
construe A’s letter as an offer to B, and that B 
by sending the fowls accepted the offer. For 
these reasons I think that B cannot compel the 
return of the hamper. But if I were in A’s 
plaoe I should write, heading my letter “ With¬ 
out prejudice,” and undertake to return the 
hamper if B will remit the 3s. If he refuses to 
remit the 3 j. I should wait until sued, and then 
defend the action by whomsoever brought.— 
K. C. T.] 8 

. Agreement ^ or fitting market garden 
holding In Wales.— I have agreed to take a house 
and garden, with permission to erect stable, cow house, 
and greenhouse, and to remove the same on quitting on 
restoring the premises to their original condition. I am a 
florist and market gardener. IIow should the agreement 
of tenancy be worded ? What will be the position if the 
landlord subsequently odds more land to the holding?— 

[You do not say whether the tenancy is to be 
yearly or what, but assuming that it is, the 
following form will meet your case 

“ Agreement made this . day of .. 

1900, between A. B., of.. hereinafter called 

the landlord, and J. L., of ., hereinafter 

called the tenant, whereby the landlord lets 
and the tenant takes, on a yearly tenancy, from 

the.day of . next, all that house and 

garden known as.. and situate at., in 

the county of .. at the yearly rental of 

£ ., payable half-yearly on the.day of 

.and the.day of., the first payment 

to be made on the.day of.next. 

“ The tenant agrees to pay the said rent on the 
days named, clear of all deductions (landlord’s 
property tax, tithe, and land-tax excepted), and 
to pay all rates and taxes. The tenant shall 
have liberty to cultivate the whole or any part 
of the holding as a market garden and for the 
purposes of his trade as a florist. He shall 
nave liberty to erect a cow-house, stable, and 
greenhouse upon the holding, and to remove 
the same when he thinks proper, and in the 
event of such removal he shall restore the 
premises as nearly as possible to the state 
existing before the erection. The tenant shall 
properly clean and manure the garden, and 
shall on the determination of the tenancy give 
up the same in good order and condition. The 
tenant shall not assign or under let or part 
with the possession of any part of the premises 
during the tenancy. 

“ The tenancy shall be determinable on the 

.day of.in any year by notice given for 

that purpoee on the . day of . next 

preceding. 

“ Provided always that if and whenever any 
part of the said rent shall be in arrear for the 
space of 28 days, whether legally demanded or 
not, or if the tenant shall become bankrupt or 
his goods be taken in execution, or if and 
whenever there shall be a breach of any of the 
tenant’s agreements, the landlord may enter 
upon any part of the premises in the name of 
the whole, and thereupon this tenancy shall 
determine. 

" As witness the hands of the said parties— 

“A. B. 

“ J. L.” 

You may insert such other matters and 
stipulations as may be desired, and you will be 
at liberty to remove the foundations of the 
buildings you put up. If more land is added, 
an endorsement should be made on this agree¬ 
ment showing that the land is to be held on the 
same terms.—K. C. T.] 


'The Bngllsh Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 

revised, with fuil descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 8 vo/s ., half bound sage green morocco— for 
library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

v Worth more thou all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a Landscape gardener I owe to the 
Inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good yaedan- 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are oonvfocinc for both. * 
-j. w. eluot, Pittsburgh g ins I from 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and anmn are inerted in 
Gardening /iree 0/ charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pc bh 8 her. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PL0WBR8. 

Heating greenhouse (G. T .).—We should say 
that for the nouse you refer to ooke would be the best, and 
we think, in the end, the cheapest. Have you a boiler 
already fixed? 

Pegging down Roses (A.).—You had better wait 
until the plants get established before you peg them down. 
The better plan would be to cut them down hard next 
spring so as to get strong growths, which you could peg 
down in the autumn following. These will then bloom the 
following gumraer. It is advisable to paint galvanised 
wires before tying Roses to them as the acid kills the 
young wood. This we have seen frequently happen. 

Heliotrope in cool greenhouse (JfonipeWter).— 
To winter the Heliotrope in a cool greenhouse, the plants 
should be given just enough water to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but no more. Place them in the warmest part of 
the structure, and where the atmosphere is dry. Even 
then many of the young leaves will die off, but, on the 
return of spring, the plants will soon puBb forth new 
shoots. Then, of course, they must be watered rather more 
freely. To flower them successfully during the winter 
months a temperature of 00 degs. to 65 degs. should be 
maintained. 

MOSS on lawn (Anxious ).—Your locality being near 
the sea is, necessarily, a somewhat damp one, even though 
the soil may not be so. Moss on lawns is the common pro¬ 
duct of "poorness of soil, sourness, or great shade. You 
should first begin to eradicate some of the growth by using 
a long-toothed, coarse, iron rake, drawing it backwards 
and forwards firmly, and thus extracting a good deal of 
the Moss. Then smother the lawn thickly with soot, 
making it quite black. That will, however, soon wash in. 
You may add, if you will, a dressing of 3 lb. per rod of 
basic-slag or bone-flour, over that strew sharp road-grit, 
or any fine soil, and let it be to wash in In May sow 
3 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia. (See also p. 533.) 

Physalls Franchetti (Violet ).—If you have good 

f >lants of this you may plant out either now or in spring 
n any good position where a deep soil obtains. The spot 
should, however, be fairly exposed, as the influence of the 
sun is of considerable moment in promoting a good colour 
iu the early days of autumn. The plant is of quite easy 
culture and quite hardy, but prefers a deep and good soil, 
and should not be neglected in the first year in the event 
of a long spell of heat and drought. It is also a good plan 
to lift the plants and start them in the spring in a frame, 
and plant out-when growth is well advanced. 


up to the main stem, when, supposing you can give a fair 
amount of artificial heat, long rods will again be produced 
during the summer to supply the blossom the following 
spring. When planting a Marshal Niel in centre pit, as 
you have done, it is always best to procure a plant upon 
the tall hedge Brier. If the crown of the plant nearly 
touches the roof, the long annual growths may be trained 
on either side; the slight slope downward will then induce 
a more abundant blossoming. 

Manure for Roses (M. A. B .%—AH experience 
shows that for Roses there i9 no manure, when it can be 
had, like that from stables in a semi-decomposed state. 
But where that cannot be had, or raav not be, then artifi¬ 
cial manures constitute the best substitutes, of which 
bone flour, whether steamed or dissolved in acid, is the 
quickest-acting. Phosphate and basic-slag are nearly as 
good, but slower in dissolving. We should prefer to apply 
a portion of both these manures to the proposed Rose 
ground in equal parts of 3 lb. per rod each, at once work¬ 
ing: it well into the soil at a depth of 12 inches, which is 
quite deep enough. All the same, the deeper the soil 
beneath is broken up the better, as some of the manure 
will certainly wash down into it. Then, in May, after good 
growth has begun, top-dress with 4 lb. per rod of nitrate 
of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, as manure is needed to 
create leafage as well as wood. There is no need to over¬ 
dose the soil with these manures. You cannot do wrong 
in giving the plants a mulch of long manure also in the 
summer. 

Growing the Cotton-plant (H . W. S.) —Sow 
the Cotton seeds early in the spring, either in well-drained 
pots or pans. They need light soil, say, equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. As soon as the 
first rough leaf is developed the young plants must be 
potted singly into small pots. In a brisk, moist heat they 
will grow rapidly, and soon need shifting into larger pots. 
They will flower in pots from 0 inches to 9 inches in dia¬ 
meter, the blossoms being yellowish and much like those 
of a Mallow. The most attractive stage is when the seed 
pods, which succeed the blossoms, burst, and expose the 
Cotton contained therein. They reach this stage towards 
the latter part of the summer. As you have only a warm 
greenhouse, it is questionable if there is sufficient heat to 
fully develop the plants, but, if we have a warm summer, 
they will be greatly assisted thereby. The Cotton, how¬ 
ever, is seen at its best in a stove temperature and in a 
good, light position. The plants, when laden with par- 
tially-bursted pods, are decidedly ornamental. 

Dwarf edging plants (Delta ).—Any of the Mossy 
Saxifrages would suit you, such, for example, as S. hyp- 
noides, S. elegantissima, S. Hternbergi, 8. Stansfieldi, also 
S. Geum, S. G. dentate, S. umbrosa, S. Wallacei, S. Ilostii, 
S. rosularis, and S. Andrewsi. These would afford variety 
also among these plants. Of SedumB, the forms of 
spurium, oppositifolinm, and Kamtechatieum would be 
best, together with S. grand iflorum and glaucum. Other 
dwarf and very hardy plants are Antennaria tomentosa, 
Achillea tomentosa, dwarf Campanulas, Polygonum 
Uruuonis, Armerias, Veronica rupestris, V. incana, Heli- 
anthus in variety, Gaulbheria procumbens, G. Shallon, 
Dryas octopetala, Lithospermum prostratum, etc. Some 
of the Houseleeks would also be attractive in little nooks 
and crevices, and Zauschneria californica, with a stone 
block covering its roots, would succeed aleo. Then you 
may also plant small bulbous things, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Snowflakes, Chionodoxas, etc. Stellaria graminea aurea 
and Euonymus radicans varic-gatus may also be useful and 
afford colour. 


Pruning Plumbago capensls (J. Montpellier). 
—Plumbago capenBis only needs pruning if necessary to 
keep it within bounds, or, when grown as a bush, to main¬ 
tain a fairly symmetrical shape. The flowering is not 
assisted bv pruning in any way ; indeed, rather the reverse. 
In a temperature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. it will flower more 
or less throughout the winter, but in a cool greenhouse it 
is apt to lose some of its leaves and go partially to rest. 
When in that state the soil should be kept fairly moist, 
and on the return of spring it will start freely into growth. 
That is the season to repot it, if necessary, and the young 
shoots then produced strike root readily, if treated much 
as a Fuchsia. 

Violets (Violet ).—The better plan, and the one giving 
a minimum of labour, is to secure the best runners as they 
form on the plants in the pits or frames. You may either 
peg them on the soil where they occur, or place them in 
shallow boxes of sandy soil for the winter. In this way 
you will get separate plants, which quickly form strong 
crowns. By growing these in a cold-frame all the winter, 
keeping the young plants well ventilated and not too 
moist, excellent plants are obtained for planting out iu 
spring. Before planting out, the ground should be well 
dug and manured, and these single crown plants put out 
in March or April make splendid dumps for lifting for 
frame work in the early days of autumn. This is a better 
plan than dividing the old plants, and an abundant flower¬ 
ing usually is the result. Many who prefer dividing the 
ola plants in spring do so because of the slight extra 
labour that autumn cuttings entail. 

Chrysanthemum Le Moucherotte sport 
(Constant Reader ).—We have every reason to believe that 
the yellow bloom you sent to us with the bloom of Le 
Moucherotte is a sport from that variety. As you say 
you propagated growths which developed on the branch 
on which the yellow blooms appeared last year, with the 
result that this year the whole of the blooms are yellow, 
you may safely take to yourself the credit of having found 
a sport, and, what is of more importance, flxed it. Un¬ 
fortunately for you, Le Moucherotte is a flowpr with a 
past, and we very much doubt whether the sport has any 
commercial value. Great strides are made each year in 
the size and form of Japanese Chrysanthemums, and we 
fear the sport under notice would be left far behind. The 
variety is, however, worth growing for conservatory deco¬ 
ration and cutting. 

Marechal Niel In span-roof greenhouse 

(lanorant).— As you have planted the Matechal Niel in 
the centre pit, it would not be advisable to cut back its 
growths, especially if you desire to cover the roof. You 
nay treat the long growth as the stem, and allow it to 
break out into new growth near the roof. By restricting 
the number to about two, these new growths will gain 
strength, and will soon cover a large apace of the roof. 
After flowering they may be cut back fairly hard, nei * 
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Chrysanthemums — failure with early 
sorts (J. P. T.).— Early-flowering Chrysanthemums to 
be seen at their best should be grown in a perfectly natural 
manner. It is a mistake to disbud the plants, except in 
just one or two instances. You were quite wrong in 
taking off the buds in Juno, and, in future, we would 
advise you after planting to do little else but stake and tie 
the growths as they need this attention, and give an 
occasional copious watering with, now and again, liquid- 
manure. If left to their own resources, the plants invari¬ 
ably develop an immense number of blossoms of the most 
beautiful character. We do not understand what you 
mean by your plants being “ attacked by scale,” and can 
only imagine that they are affected by leaf-rust, which has 
lately given us some concern. If it is the leaf-rust, your 
plants should be burnt, otherwise the trouble will increase 
a hundred-fold. If you will send us a portion of the 
affected plant—a single stem will do—we shall be pleased 
to advise you. 

Chrysanthemums-pot-plants after flower¬ 
ing (A. G. Nesbitt ).—As your plants go out of flower 
they should be cut down to within a few inches of the 
soil in the pots. As a result of this treatment the new 
shoots now breaking away from the base would start with 
renewed vigour, and if the old stools are kept in the 
greenhouse, and given a position near the glass, they will 
be kept steady and provide healthy stock with which to 
increase each kind. Keep the temperature of the glass 
structure at about 45 degs., as this will suit the plants 
admirably. Cuttings to provide plants for next season’s 
display may be detached and inserted in light sandy soil 
as soon as convenient, a long season of steady growth 
answering very well. Singly in small pots, or half-a dozen 
cuttings inserted around the edge of a 3-inch pot, is a 
good rule to follow, or a large number of cuttings inserted 
in row's in shallow' boxes will root readily enough. The 
old stools may be planted outdoors when all danger of 
frost is over, usually in May, and if given a warm aspect, 
these later sorts will do well, if the w’eather remains open 
as it did this season. We only advise early-flowering 
kinds for outdoor culture. 

Forming a new plantation of Roses (F. 
Shaxv Glass ).—Roses of a rich colour, with a velvety shad¬ 
ing, are unfortunately not the best to grow’ from which to 
cull a quantity of blooms for house decoration. Many 
existing kinds are very lovely in the bud, but rather shy 
in blooming, and few of them arc good in autumn. We 
may in time obtain a race of really dark-coloured Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Roses, so that this delightful colour, 
perhaps so popular because rare, may become more 
abundant. There is a novelty of this last season that pro¬ 
mises well and is extremely dark. It is an Hybrid Tea 
named Doctor Cazeneuve. The new Hybrid Tea Liberty 
w'ill also be a splendid addition to the rich coloured free- 
blooming Roses. As you desire a list of 20 different kindp, 
dark and light in colour, rich and velvety, we append 


below what we think will meet your requirements — 
namely, to cut for house decoration and for coat flowers. 
Dark colours: Charles Lefebvre, Duke of Wellington, 
Eugene Furst, Fisher Holmes, Gruss au Teplitz, Prince 0. 
de Rohan, Abel Carriisre, Dr. Andry, General Jacqueminot, 
and Francis Dubrieul. Light colours: Mme. Abel Chate- 
riay, Caroline Testout, Mrs. John Lalng, Mrs. Shannon 
Crawford, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Jules Grolez, Anna Ollivier, 
Marie Van Houtte, Gustave Regia, and Clara Watson. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The New Zealand Laburnum (Sophora tefcrap- 
fera) (Ingram, Ascot) —This makes a charming wall 
plant. In sheltered gardens, against walls in the southern 
and mild parts, it can be grown, though it may need 
protection in severe winters. It la, also known as 
Edwardsia grandiflora. 

Propagating the Maple (Ignoramus).—A con¬ 
siderable amount of knowledge, care, and the necessary 
appliances are required tor the successful propagation of 
the Japanese Maple, the increase of which is, as a rule, 
left to nurserymen, who make a speciality of such subjects. 
It is by them grafted on to Aoer palmatum, which is 
raised for the purpose, either by layers or seeds. We do 
not think you would have any success in attempting it. 

Coloured foliage In autumn (San?a Rosa).— 
We fear you will experience some disappointment in not 
getting all you require at one*. If the Berberis you speak 
of is too slow', wc are fully alive to the fact that other 
plants will be equally so. Unfortunately, the class of 
foliage you require is only obtainable from deciduous or 
evergreen shrubs os a rule, and mostly the former. Occa¬ 
sionally, some herbaceous plants, as P&onies, give good 
coloured foliage, and this, if grown with exposure, 
should be useful to you. Other plants are : the Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum Opulus) and the varied forms of the 
Japanese Acers. These latter are certainly the most 
beautiful and charming that could grace any garden, and 
tbe smallest twigs are singularly beautiful when cut. If 
you could plant a bed of these, we know they would be a 
source of pleasure. 

FRUIT. 

American blight on Apple-trees (E. H. M.). 
—You will be fully entitled to write a strong letter to the 
person who sold you young Apple-trees, any one of which 
was infested with American blight. That such should be 
the case exhibits great negligence, and if unobserved by 
you, might bring you much trouble in respect of your 
other trees. In this case, get a little paraffin, and with a 
brush daub it well in where the insects are. A little later 
wash them clean out with strong, soapy, warm water, then 
mix a little soap, clay, and paraffin to make a paste, and 
w'ell daub it with the brush into any cracks or wounas in 
the bark where the insects may be secreted. If any 
appear later, and the summer is the chief season for them, 
follow them up with the treatment thus advised. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sulphate of ammonia (G. Hardy Mason).— This, 
as sold for manure, is a greyish salt-like substance, manu¬ 
factured from the ammonia liquor at the gas works, the 
ammonia contained in it being derived from the small 
quantity of nitrogen present in the coal, from which the 
gas is made. It should never be mixed with lime or ashes, 
as these substances expel ammonia from it in the state of 
gas. Chalk acts in the same way. Sulphate of ammonia 
is best applied in the early spring. It is easily soluble in 
water. 

Growing Cauliflowers (Dinar). In so compara¬ 
tively warm a locality as yours you should have no diffi¬ 
culty in growing Cauliflowers. Perhaps jou have not been 
fortunate in seed stocks. Try some from an English seed 
firm. Purchase Early Snowball or Early Dwarf Erfurt, 
Magnum Bonum, and Autumn Giant. 8ow the flrst- 
named, which is small and dwarf, in a frame, if you have 
such, or in a greenhouse in shallow pans or boxes. Keep 
the plants near the light that they may be stout and 
sturdy, then, when strong, plant out on warm borders or 
slightly sloping beds at 15 inches apart. After the plants 
have made growth tread the soil firmly, as yours may be 
too light and loose. These should give heads in June. 
Sow the other two varieties outdoors in March and April, 
and, when the plants are quite strong, plant in row's 2 feet 
apart in good but firm soil. 

Making up hot-bed (Dirum).—When a hot-bed is 
made up to support a frame there should be provided 
enough manure to make it even when well trodden fully 
2j feet deep behind, and 2 feet deep in front. Even then 
it will settle lower, but enough manure is needed to give 
heat for some time. Then with regard to width ; that 
'must l>c governed also very much by the amount of 
material at disposal. If the bed can be 18 inches wider 
and loDger than the frame so much the better, as that 
allows a solid, firm border to rest upon. But to make it 
too wide is to waste the heat generated by the outer por¬ 
tions of the bed. Then, when made up, all the long 
manure that can be obtained should so fast as brought be 
built up round the bed to assist in retaining the warmth. 
Of course, the manure Bhould, before the bra is made up, 
have been well turned and mixed two or three times. 

Fowls’-manure (Liscard ).—The manure from a 
fowls’ run is very good material for almost anything, but 
the run should be covered with sand or ashes, from off 
which the manure could be raked every day or so quite 
clean. Then, as collected, it should be smothered with 
soot, and be placed in a heap and mixed with its bulk of 
soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, then turning it 
in and giving it yet a farther dressing of soot, still allow¬ 
ing the manure to remain to sweeten and become incor¬ 
porated with the soil. Practically, if allowed to remain 
some three or four months so much the better for your 
purpose. Then spread it about in March, and just lightly 
fork it in. A thin dressing suffices ; still, it is unwise to 
employ this manure solely, as a diverse dressing is desir¬ 
able the following year. 

Old Seakale-bed (D. K ).—Your forty year old Sea- 
kale-bed is uo longer worth retaining. After you have 
blanched the tops of the old stocks, destroy them, trench 
tbe ground, and plant with some other crop. In the mean¬ 
time, get a piece of ground trenched and well manured. 
You can purchase roots with crowns and plant, but these 
will run to flower. Far better lift carefully at once the 
whole of your old roots, trim off close to the main stem 
all side roots, make cuttings of those, 5 inches long, and at 
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once plant them by dibbling into the newly-trenched 
ground in clumps of three, and 3 feet apart each way. Let 
the tops of the cuttings l»e just buned. The cuttings 
should be angled at (i inches apart. These will soon make 
crowns, and very fine ones for permanent purposes, and 
will not run to seed. The old roots can be placed a dozen 
at a time in a quite dark cellar or other place in soil, when 
nice blanched tops for cutting will soon result. Any good 
ground will do. 


SHORT REPLIES 

Delta.— All queries should be written on separate sheets 
of paper. 1, After the Tulips have done flowering you can 
sow annuals, or plant out anything that will not root 
deeply ; 2, Put on now ; 3, Cover with leaves now if you 
think it is necessary; 4, Please make your query plainer. 

- M. IT.—Quite impossible to eay unless we were to see 

i he place. Consult a local gardener.—- R . A\ B.—“ The 
Rose Garden,” by Wm. Paul, Waltham Cross Nurseries, 

l,ondon, N. Price ‘21s.- G. H.— Your plants have, no 

doubt, been allowed to become too dry at some time. 
These two plants are, besides, not suitable for rooms, espe 
. ially in the winter, as they want more light.- E. L. C. 

You are too far north for the fruits of the Almond to 
ripen as you suggest. It will be of no use to gather them 

and store them.- One Anxious to Know.— See note in 

our issue of Dec. 1, p. 528, rc “ Black Currant-mite."- 

<t. B. 31 .—If you wish your Hose to succeed, we would 
advise you to entirely clear out the Vine roots, making a 
new border for the Hose. Unless you do this you will not 

Miccced.-IK. if?.—Kindly 6ay w hat Clematis you refer to. 

Cut out the shoots that have flowered of your Rose, so as 
to encourage young wood from the bottom.- 31. E. G. 

Cut it right down. It will flower in due course on the 

young wood.- J. T. Bealby.— Well trench the ground 

now, incorporating with it some good, well-rotted horse 
manure. Let it lie until you want to plant the Dahlias. 

- Colin 31. E. May.— Keep the wires 3 inches off the 

wall, and use the raidisseurs for straining the wire.- 

W. J. Pinches, 3, Crown Buildings, Crown-street, 

Camberwell. - R. L. Routh.— Your best plan will be to 

enquire of a local builder.- Owen Pinner.—Sec reply to 

S E. Linton, re “ Moss on lawn.”- Formby.— We would 

advise you to leave the trees as t hey are until they get 
established somewhat, then thin the branches out where 
loo thick. See that they are properly staked to prevent 
them swaying about.- C. G.— See article with illustra¬ 

tion in our iseue of Dec. 1. Cheltonian.— Your Cannaa 

have been grown in too small pots and practically starved. 
They require plenty of room and good feeding to succeed 
with them. Ten-inch pots are none too large for them. 

An Amateur.— Kindly send name and address and 
tell us what class of Orchids you want; whether cold or 

warm-house Orchids. We can then better help you.- 

A. J. Obermeyer .—Wc suppose you mean Gladiolus Col- 
\ illei and its variety albus. Yes, they are certainly worth 
growing. Plant in well-drained, raised beds of loamy soil 
now, and they will flower well in June. You can also pot 
i hem and force them gently, or grow' them in cold-frames. 

- Mammset.— The plants you mention ought not to hurt 

t he border. You will have to examine the roots of the Vines, 
\s we fear that the cause of the shrivelling of the berries 
lies there. The soil has got sour or the drainage is bad, 
this causing the trouble you refer to. Please send a sample 

of the fruit, and we will try and help you.- Clevedon. — 

The leaf of the Indiarubber-plant has evidently been 

scalded in some way—probably by a lamp or candle.- 

C. P.—The variegated Aspidistra requires exactly the 
-tame treatment as the green form. Your plant is evidently 
starved. Repot in the spring, paying particular attention 

to the drainage.- J. H. C. — You cannot do better than 

use good sandy soil, mixing with it some leaf-mould, in 

which to raise seedling plants.- A. C. Watson.— Your 

Apple-tree is altogether in a bad way, and your best plan 
will be to dig it up and burn it. 


A CLUSTER OF FRUIT FARMS. 

Could you but witness the conditions under which 
Chivera’ famous Gold Medal Jams and Jellies are prepared, 
you would not be surprised at their great popularity and 
high reputation. It is in the pretty Cambridgeshire 
village of Histon that the process of manufacture takes 
place. The freshly gathered fruit, chiefly grown upon 
Messrs. Chivers' own farms (covering many acres of land 
at Histon, Haslingfleld, Haddenham, and Iinpington', is 
made into Jam. or the Juice extracted for the flavouring 
of the Table Jellies. The various processes are carried 
on in a model Factory, equipped with every modern con 
venience. Throughout the whole process the most 
watchful care is exerted to ensure strict cleanliness and 
purity. Pure ripe fruit Juices are employed to flavour 
the Jellies, and absolute freshness of material is always 
insisted upon. Thus Chivers’ Jellies have earned such a 
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Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the. parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, S7 , Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— To-Day.— Specimens too much 

out of character to identify.- Constant Reader.— Such 

small sprays of Conifers are very difficult to name with 
•ertainty. They, however, appear to be : 1, Juniperus 
Sabina variegata; 2, Dwarf forms of Norway Spru<*e 
(Abies excelsa); 3, Juniperus communis; 4, juniperus 
chinensis albo • variegata; 5, Variety of the Spruce ; 

i», Spurge laurel (Daphne laureola).- Delta .—Salvia 

Horminum.- Orcana .—Probably Caryota urens. Should 

like to see better specimen.- U. D. F. —Teucrium 

rruticans.- Pine-wood .—Kindly send us a flower of the 

plant you refer to and then we can help you.- 

Irs. Broun.— 1, Fuchsia procumbens ; 2, Smiiax aspara- 
oides ; 3, Cotoneaeter microphylla ; 4, Cerastium tornen- 
tosuin ; 5, Skimtuia japonica; 6, Please send specimen in 

fruit.- Sundial.— ‘Cotoneaeter frigida.- D. Lincoln.— 

I. Pblebodiuin aureum ; 2, Evidently a form of Pteris 

cretica. Kindly send a fertile frond.- 3fiss Church. - 

The Bladder Senna(Coluteaarborescens).- E. C. Buxton. 

The w hite form of Atragenc alpina, a rare plant. 

Names of fruit.— W. J. /-’.—Apple: Catshead. 

Pear : Impossible to say, too far gone.- Ingram, Asad. 

-Apple : The Queen.- J. Gates, Hartlham. —Fearn's 

Pippin. — E. F. Houghton. — Cox’s Pomona.- 

\V. E. Robinson.— 1, Cornish Aromatic ; 2, Specimen too 

poor.- RiMrt Warren.— Large Apple is Lemon Pippin ; 

other too shrivelled to identify.- J. Spurr.— Pears : 

1, Winter Nelis; 2, Small Glou Morceau; 3, Beurrt 

Oapiaumont. Apple : Yorkshire Greening.- Robert 

•Irecning.— Glou Morceau.-C. L. 31. M.—l, Gascoigne’s 

Scarlet Seedling; 2, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 3, Cox’s 

Grange Pippin ; 4, Lamb Abbey Pearmain.- J.S. Glanol- 

march.—l. Beauty of Hants; 2, Rosemary Russet; 

Lady’s Finger; 4, Catshead.- E. F.— 1, Stamford 

Pippin; 2, Maltster; 3, Hoary Morning; 4, Norfolk 

Beaufln.- Kyrlc 31. Chat field.—:1 is, we think, King of 

: he Pippins ; the others seem to be seedling local 

vine ties.- Wet Cheshire.— Apples: 1, Kentish Fill- 

» .\sket ; 2, C lav gate ; 3. Not recognised. Pear: Glou 

lorceau. - J. /?. - Fea:n's Pippin.- Erin .—Not 

uoogni*ed. 




reputation for consistent excellence and purity that the 
public have jierfect confidence in them. The Edinburgh 
3ledical Journal says : “ A perfect form of Table Jelly. 
The Orange tasted exactly as if a squeeze of fresh Orange 
had been added." A Yorkshire Vicar writes: “Your 
perfect success will, 1 trust, remove for the future all 
those prejudices which people had previously cherished 
with regard to ready-made jellies. That your great 
success may reach every sick room as w-ell as hospital 
ward is my earnest wish.” The Charity Record says: “ A 
remarkably delicate aroma. We safely predict an in¬ 
creasing popularity as time goes on." 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies are sold 
by Grocers and Stoics throughout - he United Kingdom. 
Insist on being supplied with Chicers’. A free sample 
packet of Jelly will be sent on receipt of yost-card. 
S. Chivers and Sons, Histon, Cambridge. 

A FREE GIFT. 

500 40-EGG INCUBATORS. 

READ CAREFULLY AND WRITE AT ONCE. 

■ ' )» MILLIONS OF MONEY leave this 

-1 countnr eveiy year for poultry and 

" . . eggs that could easily be produced 

_ 111 here at enormous profit. 

IT* . .1 il'j J TO AMATKUR8 ONLY.-To en 
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ing I hat the profitable results obtained on a small scale will 
induoe our clients to purebase our 100-Effff Incubators, 
and make a good living from poultry breeding 
Address— MANAGER, 

THE POULTRY BREEDERS’ APPLIANCE CO., 

3. Claronco-road. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as th< 
best ever offered to the public. 

Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with leu 
water, and consequently a lees 
• vpenditure of fuel. Price from 
21s. The celebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick 8tove, 26s. Oil 
•Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
3s. 6<L 

Bend for Illustrated Catalogve, with Testimonials fret by post. 

W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139 , CHEAPSIDE, E.C 

PEAT! PEAT!! PEAT!!! 

■pPPS & CO. have now a large stock of first- 

J-I class Brown Fibrous Peat ready for the coming season. 
Selected for Orchids and Stove aud Greenhouse Plants. 
Excellent Teat fur Rhododendrons aud outdoor purposes. 
Well matured Oak and Beech Leaf Mould, Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Coarse and Fine Sand, Oocoa-nut-tlbre, Charcoal. 
Sphagnum, Ac., Ac. 

THE PEAT DEPOT, 
KIAraWOOD, HANTS 
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WASHABLE 

DISTEMPER 

(PATENTED) 

NEW SANITARY 
. . WATER PAINT, 

Has Great Advantages, 

SOME OF WHICH ARE AS FOLLOWS 

It sets hard, Kills Yermin. and 
Disinfects. 

It is washable in 3 weeks, does 
not scale, and can be Painted or 
Varnished. Made in two qualities, 
for inside and outside work. 

It is made in Dark Rich Shades as 
well as in Light Tints, contains no 
Lead, and does not Turn Black. 

It only requires tho addition of 
Water to make it ready for use, so 
that anybody can apply it. 

It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, 
and more Artistic than Wall Paper. 

It makes an excellent Shading for Green- 
' houses , the inside quality lasting about 9 
] months , the outside quality several years. 

Sole Manufacturers of “APERFECTOL 
PAINTS.” the best Paints manufactured. 

& “Rustikol,” for preserving woodwork. 

Sold by Leading Chemists, Drysaltery and Iron¬ 
mongers, and Manufacturtd by— ^ 

SISSONS BROS. & CO., Ltd., HULL, 

From whom Samples, Shade Cord, and other par 
Liculiua can be obtained. 

CHEAPER than COAL 


OIL & CAS STOVES. j 

LIST FREE. 


Greenhouse Stoves 
House or He 11 Stoves 


From 18'6 
7/d 


DARBY & SONS, 

WESTON STREET. LONDON, W.C. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

A HANDY BOOK OF HORTICULTURE. 

An Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Gardening 
With Umtrations and Diagrams By F. C HAYE8, Mi 
Rector of Raheuy; Lecturer in Practical Horticulture ui 
Alexandra College, Dublin. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. net. 

M Written out of a full mind . V well-arranged and 

instructive book. Spectator. 

JOHN MURRAY, Ait*marie street, W. 
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VEGETABLES. 


QUALITY IN POTATOES. 

The first aim of a Potato-grower should be to 
obtain quality, and in the selection of varieties 
this should receive consideration. Speaking of 
varieties of Potatoes, one has to admit that 
their name is legion, and year after year new 
8orte—many of them, perhaps, only so-called— 
are placed on the market. Considering this, it 
is a wonder that the whole thing is not in a 
state of chaos and that varieties have not got 
mixed np in a perplexing medley. But suoh is 
not the case, and the reason is, I think, that 
out of the almost unlimited number of varieties 
in existence there is only a small proportion 
possessing good all-round qualities, and these 
have got a firm hold on public favour. The few 
leading varieties of both early and main-crop 
Potatoes are known and grown in every county 
and nearly all localities, which goes to prove 
that if a Potato possesses good quality it is 
certain to become popular. Nor is a tuber of 
this character long in gaining public favour, 
and if an illustration be wanted, take the well- 
known variety Up-to-date. This Potato is of 
reoent introduction, and yet perhaps no main- 
crop sort enjoys a wider popularity. It would 
be interesting to know how many new varieties 
of Potatoes have been put on the market since 
Up-to-date was introduced, and how far the 
majority have succeeded in gaining public 
favour. 

Admitted, then, that there are only a few 
really popular Potatoes, the advisability of in¬ 
troducing so many new sorts may be questioned. 
The argument is quite feasible, and it is an open 
question whether we are not getting too many 
named sorts of Potatoes, because numbers of 
them have so great a similarity that it would 
puzzle an expert to tell the difference. Consider¬ 
ing the tendency there is to swell the already 
large Potato family with varieties that may or 
may not be distinct or new, it is quite time some 
means was adopted to put a check on the 
output. The existence of any variety of Potato 
has a limit according to its constitution. The 
best of Potatoes, however, perform a double 
office, for not only do they provide us with a 
staple food during their existence, but they are 
the parents of the standard sorts which follow 
them. If support is needed to the statement 
that even the best of Potatoes do not last 
indefinitely it can readily be found. Think of 
the grand old varieties which were popular say 
a quarter of a century ago. Referring to Pota¬ 
toes that are on the wane, take Magnum Bonuiu, 
which still has many supporters. At one time 
this was the most popular main-crop Potato in 
cultivation, but the same cannot be said of it 
now, and the reason is that it has lost some of 
the high qualities it once possessed. In some 
districts where Magnum Bonum was the staple 
variety it is hardly grown at all; it is slowly 
following in the wake of other coed sorts. 
Many of our best varieties, including Up-to- 
date, owe their origin to the well-tried 
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In the raising of Potatoes too much attention 
is given to appearance, and not enough to 
quality and productiveness. The monster 
tuber is not encouraged in the best gardens, and 
rightly so ; but at small shows a prominent 
class still is that for the heaviest tubers, and the 
gross, malformed specimens seen prove that this 
is not encouraging the best culture. We all 
know the value of an even tuber possessing no 
deep eyes, but this is not everything in a 
Potato, and tubers that are nice to look at 
invariably take first prize irrespective of their 
eating qualities aud cropping. At present 
there is no other standard for adjudicating 
prizes for Potatoes except appearance, and this 
acoounts for many sterling varieties never being 
seen on the show-board. We hear of this or 
that Potato being a good exhibition variety, and 
why ? Simply because it presents an attractive 
appearance, and to the worship of this profit¬ 
ableness and quality are sacrificed. Growers 
can soon find out the sorts that are profitable, 
the worn-out, inferior, and synonymous varieties 
being weeded out and only the best quality 
varieties grown. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onion Brown Globe. —This kind holds a 
foremost place as being one of the beBt keeping 
kinds. This I have found for many years past. 
My experience was confirmed recently by seeing 
a large quantity of this kind. The gardener 
said he depended on Brown Globe for his late 
supply, and had found nothing to equal it. 
Evidently it was a fine selection, as out of many 
bushels one could hardly find a poor bulb. 
Many standard sorts of vegetables get a bad 
name from the strain not being closely selected. 
If more attention were given, the crop would be 
infinitely superior, and pay the grower for any 
little extra cost in having the best seeds. 
Globe types have an advantage over the very 
flat forms from their being higher and deeper, 
thereby giving more weight.—J. Crook. 

Endive. —It will not be safe to leave 
Endive out on wet, exposed borders and 
quarters after this date, especially in the case 
of the curled varieties. With repeated rains 
and frost, the centres soon get crippled and 
practically spoiled. Any surplus plants of the 
latter section still out-of-doors may be blanched 
where they stand by simply covering them with 
flower-pots, or by placing broad slates flat on 
them when in a perfectly dry condition. In 
lifting the ordinary broad-leaved plants, see 
that they are quite dry ; then tie up each with 
a piece of matting in order to prevent any soil 
finding its way into the centres. Where room 
is scarce the plants are sometimes of necessity 
crowded together, but, unless compulsory, 
avoid it, a free circulation of air between and 
around the plants being necessary to preserve 
them iu the best possible condition, especially 
with plants that are to be kept till spring. Do 
not coddle, but, while admitting plenty of air, 
revent, if possible, the ingress of snow or 
eavy rains. For latest supplies in spring no 
variety surpasses Fraser’s Broad-leaved. It 
has a very hardy constitution and does not run 
to seed sp goon ^8 some sorts. 


Vegetable forcing.— This is a busy time 
for the forcing gardener, especially where 
means are limited and much is expected. Every 
garden should have a good-sized Mushroom - 
house, with means of heating it up to 60 degs., 
though the heating apparatus may not be 
required except in severe weather. I havo 
usually found, in a good roomy, well-con¬ 
structed house, the warmth from the beds is 
generally sufficient to keep up the temperature, 
and in such a house Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory 
can be produced in large quantities, and other 
things, such as Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, etc., 
can be started. Cauliflowers only require pro¬ 
tection from frost, and a deep pit or a north 
house will suffice for that purpose, or they will 
la3t some time laid in a trench, with a few ever¬ 
green branches laid over them to shelter from 
Frost. Early Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, 
Asparagus, and early Peas can ba grown in pits. 
Peas cannot be forced much, but they will come 
on sturdily just safe from frost. Early Potatoes 
may either bo grown in pots in a light house, 
with a night temperature of 50 degs., or be 
brought forward in hot - beds planted in 
10 inches of sweet rich loamy soil French 
Beans will come faster now in a light position 
in the Pine-stove, where they may be grown on 
shelves near the glass.—E. H. 

Asparagus - beds. — In small gardens 
possessing only a limited number of beds 
cutting the stems off with a strong knife is the 
best, as the scythe is apt to tear the stalks out 
and injure the crowns. Some still favour 
autumn or winter mulching even when the beds 
occupy a low-lying position and consist of a 
heavy, retentive soil. On this account beds 
often suddenly go wrong, and even die off 
entirely. At the same time the crowns and. 
roots, many of the best of which lie near the 
surface, are benefited by a slight covering of 
some short littery material. Old hot-bed 
material affords protection should the wiuter 
turn out severe, and on porous, well-drained 
soils the roots never get too much moisture. 
Some still think good Asparagus cannot l e 
grown without the use of a good deal of salt, but 
this is more imaginary than real, as some of the 
most noted growers never use salt at all. All 
the same, salt is a good weed eradicator, aud a 
sprinkling may well be given as soon as all 
weeds and rubbish have been cleared off the 
beds and previous to any mulch being applied. 
Care is needed in raking the surfaoe of the Beds, 
as after a genial autumn young growths 
frequently spring up, which are easily snapped 
off. Those who contemplate making new Beds 
should avoid elevating them to any great 
extent and having deep trenches between, 
especially on light, well-drained soils, as thus 
formed much of the necessary moisture drains 
away from the roots, while in heavy, retentive 
g&rdeiiB the water drains into the trenches, and 
there often stops, to work mischief. Where 
any old beds are being forced, avoid planting in 
the same position, or, at any rate, in the old 
material. Choose, if possible, an entirely new 
site, using the old plots for other vegetables. 
Excellent Peas, Beans, and Cauliflowers may 
be grown on old Asparagus-beds, bush fruit, 
also doing well. 0r j gira | from . 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Many of the usual 
summer-flowering plants, if pruned back mode* 
rately early in August, will make new growth 
that will bloom till Christmas. Among these, 
Heliotropes are always desirable ; all that they 
want is a light position and a moderate warmth. 
One of the most useful winter-flowering plants 
we have is the white Abutilon Boule de Neige ; 
it is planted in a rather Arm border and trained 
up near the glass. When the growth is too 
rampant Borne of the strong shoots are cut out, 
and the new growths come full of flower-buds ; 
in fact, this plant is always covered with 
bloom, and the more it is cut the more freely it 
flowers. The flowers are not long enough in 
the stalk or lasting enough for filling vases, but 
they are useful for wreath work, and they 
always have a cheerful look in the house. Free- 
growing Fuchsias, pruned back in August, are 
full of long sprays of drooping flowers now. 
Home kinds seem better adapted for this treat¬ 
ment than others. Some of the older sorts are 
good when planted out. Venus de Medici, 
Souvenir de Chiswick, and Mme. Cornellisson 
are among the old sorts that I have had in fine 
condition in winter in a large conservatory 
when there was plenty of room. In these large 
houses some colour upwards is necessary to 
make the house look bright. If there is glass 
enough it is easy to keep the beds, borders, and 
stages bright; but the upper part of a lofty 
house requires colour higher up, and this can 
beet be met by having plenty of b jukets, where 
the plants can be changed if necessary, and 
plenty of the common things, such as Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, scarlet and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
and other things that, with a little manage¬ 
ment, may be had in flower in winter. Two of 
the brightest Geraniums are the pink Mme. 
Crousse and Raspail Improved. These, of 
course, must be planted out, but not in rich 
toil, and the soil should be made very firm and 
only moderately watered in winter. With 
reasonable pruning both those plants will grow 
‘JO feet high, if there is as much space to cover 
under glass, and flower freely pretty well all 
winter in a light position. The scarlet Tropieo- 
lum Fireball is well known for its free growth 
and bright flowers in winter, and there is no¬ 
thing easier to manage. Never mind about a 
plant being common if it will flower freely in 
winter ; there is always room for choice uovel- 
ties if one has the means to purchase them. 

Stove. —There will be many plants in bloom 
now where attention is given to winter-flower¬ 
ing stuff. Prominent among these will be Poin- 
eettias and Euphorbia jacquiniieflora. The Eu¬ 
phorbia is often a poor straggling thing in a pot, 
but planted out and trained up a wall or pillar 
in a light, warm-house it is a splendid thing. 
Among plants of smaller growth Centradenia 
rosea, Pentas rosea, and the new white variety 
alba are of neat habit ami useful table 
plants. Those who have much table decoration 
to do will want long sprays of Asparagus 
plumoBus and Smilax. The climbing Fern Lygo- 
diura scandens is light and elegant, and small, 
well-grown plants of Maiden hair Ferns come in 
useful. Cocos and other Paints, and small 
plants of Crotons and bright-leaved Drachmas, 
are always in demand. Well-filled pans of Club 
Mosses and the pretty-leaved plant Fittonia 
argyoneura are charming decorative subjects, 
and do not take up much room. The Epiphyl- 
lums will now be in bloom, and will last longer 
in the conservatory. They do well in baskets, 
and the flowers show better when suspended. 
The temperature and atmospheric moisture 
should bear some relation to each other now. 
•Sixty-five dega. at night need not be exceeded, 
falling to 60 degs. at sunrise. 

Forcing: pot-Vines.— The Vines must be 
well grown and properly ripened. They will do 
better if the pots can be plunged in a bed of 
leaves, and the humidity arising from the fer¬ 
mentation of the leaves will help the swelling 
buds to unfold. To enable all the buds to 
break regularly the canes should be bent and 
tied back, and if they are slow in starting 
reverse the position of these rods. A good 
deal of help may be given to sluggish Vines by 
taking the end of the cane in tne hand and 
twisting it till the pressure is felt all down to 
the roots. The s?p always flojys more freely 
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after this twisting, as pot-Vines are usually 
only forced once. It is usual to take as much 
as possible out of them in the least possible 
time. The night temperature may start at 
50 degs. to 55 degs., and be raised to 60 degs. 
when the buds burst. The usual disbudding, 
tying down, and stopping that are given to 
established Vines will be necessary. Very little 
air will be required beyond what comes through 
the laps until the leaves unfold, then everything 
possible must be done to give size and vigour to 
the foliage. 

Window gardening. —Roman Hyacinths 
that were potted early are now in flower in the 
window, and mixed with small Ferns they 
make a very pretty stand. The hardiest Ferns 
for winter are the Pterises, including the varie¬ 
ties of P. cretica, major, compacta, cristata, and 
albo-lineata. Small plants of Cocos plumosa 
and Kentia Belmoreana are always useful where 
small stuff is required. The Kentias are the 
hardiest and are very lasting. 

Outdoor garden. —The land works well 
now, and arrears of work in planting trees, 
shrnbs, Roses, and spring - flowering plants 
should be brought up as speedily as possible. 
If any planting is left till spring, let it be the 
late summer-flowering plants, such as Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Tritomas, etc. There is a large 
demand for the better kinds of Asters or Star- 
worts. Some of the new varieties are lovely 
for cutting, and a few of the best might be 
grown in pots for the cool conservatory, and 
may be useful for furnishing cool verandahs or 
unheated structures. Those who want plenty 
of Roses for cutting should not neglect the 
Hybrid Teas, many of which are lovely. Caro¬ 
line Testout, Gloire Lyonuaise, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, La France, Mrs. J. W. Grant, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, and Reine Olga do Wur- 
temburg (climber) should be in every garden 
where Roses are grown. Lawns requiring help 
should be top-dressed now. First take out all 
weeds, and then apply a dressing of light, rich 
soil, which may contain wood-ashes and a small 
quantity of any artificial manure. Bone-meal 
is permanently effective, and basic-slag, at the 
rate of 4 lb. or 5 lb. per square rod, is bene¬ 
ficial. Roll when the lawn is soft enough to 
give way under the roller. Weedy or Mossy 
walks may be turned over now and put into 
shape and rolled down firmly. All worn walks 
should be treated in this way, with or without 
a sprinkling of fresh gravel. 

Fruit garden. —The forcing gardener 
will now be starting hiB first Peach-house. 
There are more early varieties of both Peaches 
and Nectarines than were common years ago. 
Amsden June and Hale’s Early are two of the 
best early Peaches. These may be followed by 
Royal George and Dymond. The earliest 
Nectarines are Cardinal and Early Rivers’. 
The former is the earlier and forces well, but 
it is not so well adapted for planting outside. 
To do Peaches well, a well-drained border 2 feet 
deep of good, sound loam, to which may be 
added a few Cinch bones and some old plaster 
or mortar and wood ashes, just enough of the 
last to be perceptible when turning the soil 
over. No other manure should be used in the 
border. Top dressings may bo given when the 
trees begin to bear. New houses nny be fur¬ 
nished quickly by lifting trees which have been 
thre* or four years planted against a wall. 
When Peach-houses are intended to be built in 
the future, buy a few maiden trees now and get 
them into training against a wall for a couple 
of years, and have a crop of fruit first season 
under glass. Where Gooseberries have been 
attacked by caterpillars, if 3 inches of soil are 
removed round about the bushes and buried in 
a trench, and the place filled up with manure 
and fresh soil, there will be less trouble with 
caterpillars in the future. If the soil cannot be 
removed, give a dressing of lime and fork in. 
A mulch of manure will be useful in spring 
before the dry weather sets in. Both Goose¬ 
berries and Black Currants will pay for rich 
top dressings. Have coverings ready for pro¬ 
tecting Figs. They may take no harm in a 
mild winter, but if the weather is severe there 
will be no crop next year. 

Vegetable garden. —Green Mint and 
Tarragon are sore to be in demand, and boxes 
of the roots should be introduced from time to 
time. If much Mint is required the roots may 


be placed close together on a hot-bed on a 
frame, covered up at nights with mats. Take 
advantage of frosty weather to wheel manure 
on the land. Drams should be repaired and 
put in order. A drain may be blocked through 
the outfall being neglected. Worn gravel patns 
may be easily turned and pat right, rolling 
down again firmly. Seed of an early kind of 
Tomato should be sown for growing in pots for 
the earliest crop. Cucumbers, also, must be 
sown from time to time, so aB to have young 
plants when required. If there is any spare 
time give it up to trenching and improving the 
land. The cleanings of ditches and edgings of 
roads make valuable compost when mixed with 
lime and turned over occasionally. Lettuces 
in frames must not be overwatered or mildew 
will seize them. If there is any damp in an v of 
the frames the best corrective is a little dry, 
dusty peat or wood-ashes strewed about among 
the plants. Asparagus now coming on in the 
frames must have air to flavour it, and warm 
liquid-manure as soon as it is seen to be on the 
move. A good many roots are required to 
keep up a succession. E. Hobday. 


THB OOMXNO WUffS WORK. 

Extract* from a Gfardtn Diary. 
December 17th .—Headed down several Pears 
and Apples intended to be regrafted. Selected 
scions from good varieties, carefully labelled 
them, mid laid them in the ground behind a 
north wall. Violet-frames are freely ventilated 
night and day, alternate lights being propped 
up back and front. Tied up Raspberries, 
and shortened stems, more or less, according to 
strength, the longest being left 5 feet, and the 
shortest abont 2 Feet. 

December 18th .—A stock of Pea and Bean- 
sticks has been carted in, and will be sharpened 
and prepared when bad weather comes. The 
rubbish-yard has been made tidy, but a 
smouldering tire is still going. We find the 
heap of black matter resulting therefrom very 
useful. Of course, it is only in gardens in the 
country, some distance from the house, that this 
smouldering fire could be permitted, but, really, 
it is very little nuisance as there is not much 
smoke, and the smell of roasted earth is not 
disagreeable. Top-dressed tennis lawns with 
basic-slag. 

December l$tk.— Closed early Peach-house for 
forcing. This house is planted with early varie¬ 
ties oF Peaches and Nectarines, and the fruit 
will be ripe in May without hard forcing. We 
always make sure the inside borders are moist 
before starting fires. We have a suspicion that 
a part of the orchard is too wet, and have had 
a deep drain cut through the damp part and 
4-inch pipes laid, and afterwards partly filled 
in with l>rushwood and stones. Sowed Tomatoes 
for planting in early-house. 

December 20th .—We have used no fire-heat 
in the Mush room-house ; in fact, we seldom u$e 
fire-heat except in severe weather. The warmth 
from the bed generally keeps the house warm 
enough, and the conditions are more genial than 
when fire-heat is used. A fresh hatch of 
Seakale is introduced every ten or twelve days. 
Pruned and trained Morello Cherries on w alls, 
and syringed the trees with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound as a preventive of black-fly. 

December 21st .—Looked over fruit stores to 
remove anything showing signs of decay. The 
late sorts of fruit are kept in a room by them¬ 
selves. Glou Morceau Pear and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin Apple are in fine condition now. Stan¬ 
dard Morello Cherries have done so well with 
us that we have planted more. All the pruning 
they receive is to thin the wood where crowded. 
When grown in the open away from a wall the 
growth is shorter and is very firm. Sowed seeds 
of Lobelias in pans in intermediate-house. 

December 22nd .—Moved a lot of pyramid 
Pears and Apples where too crowded to fresh 
ground. Planted a collection of climbing Roses 
on wall, and all the best sorts of rambling Roses 
on a series of arches spanning a long walk. 
Covered Globe Artichokes with litter. Looked 
over fruit-trees in orchard to thin shoots where 
needed, but as this is done annually not much 
work is required. Tied espalier Apples to 
wires. Small twigs of the Golden Wulow are 
used for this purpose, and answer well, 
urigins irom 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WEEPING ASH. 

Weeping trees are difficult to place to advan¬ 
tage, for if not suitably planted the good effect 
they are so capable of producing is lost. For 
imparting character and expression to the sur¬ 
roundings no type of tree is more suitable than 
that of an easv drooping habit of growth. 
Weeping trees do not associate well with tall- 
growing specimens in clumps or masses, isolated 
examples Being most in keeping with almost any 
type of surroundings. The Weeping Ash 
figured to-day should not be forgotten by plan¬ 
ters. It is a well-known tree of vigorous habit, 
its branches spreading at first horizontally, but 
gradually drooping towards the ground. Its 
strong, stiff growth ddes not render it so grace¬ 
ful and ornamental as many of the trees of this 
class, but planted singly or in a group on a 
lawn it forms an interesting object. It is one of 
the best trees for forming an arbour. 


seem to be thin when small, but in three or four 
years they touch each other, and in but a few 
years they have become a dense, crowded 
thicket of greenery. Seen in their all too brief 
flowering season any Rhododendrons are beauti¬ 
ful, but the season is but that of a few weeks. 
As a result, there is nothing to look upon but a 
perfect mass of heavy, dull, monotonous green, 
entirely unlivened by any variation or colour¬ 
ing. When this is the case, it is evident that 
one month of beautiful flower hardly compen¬ 
sates for months of leaden foliage and monotony. 

In the effort to brighten the heavy mass of 
shrubs referred to I have utilised alpine and 
common Laburnums, single and double common 
Thoms, Snowy Mespilus, Prunus Pad us, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda, Catalpas, scarlet iforse 
Chestnuts, and double white and pink Cherries. 
These, being all on tall stems, stand up above 
the evergreens already described. Then to fill 
gaps, or still to ride above the monotonous 
green base, are planted Philadelphus grand i- 
florus, dark and white Lilacs, Spiral aruefolia, 
Exochorda, Forsythias, Ribes, Brooms, Ber- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oydonla japonica Maul el, fruits of.—1 affi 
sending you three fruits of Cydonia iap. var Maulei. I 
fancy it is unusual lor this fruit to npcn of such a good 
colour in Devonshire, or rather, in our part of it, as it is 
not like Hidmouth. I hare never seen the Laurels and 
Sweet Bays so loaded with fruit, but the Euonymus has 
not ripened its fruits this year.— A. Bayldox, DatoUsh. 

Ivy as a pot plant.— Seldom does one 
see the Ivy used as a pot plant. In the wards 
of the large hospitals in this locality the nurse.4 
tell me that the Ivy outlives them all, and from 
its graceful, drooping habit of growth it looks 
well in any position. In hanging-baskets it is 
quite at home, while the great diversity in size 
and shape of foliage, to say nothing of varie¬ 
gated-leaved sorts, renders it one of the best 
plants that one can invest in. When drawn up 
Dy being kept in semi-dark places a brief spell 
in the open air quickly restores it to health.— 
J. G., Qosjwrt. 

The Euonymus as an edging — 

Owners of gardens are often perplexed as to 
what edgings to use. The brick, tile, and flint 



A group of the Weeping Ash in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. 


BRIGHTENING DULL SHRUBBERIES. 
How much do we owe to the liberal numbers of 
flowering trees and shrubs, which are now so 
plentiful, for beautifying shrubberies? And 
yet, how much do we owe to Laurels, Aucubas, 
Bays, Laurestinus, Holly, Yew, various coni¬ 
fers, and many other things for helping to 
render shrubberies funereal—indeed, gloomy and 
almost repulsive ? Very recently I had to 
brighten just such a shrubbery—in places a very 
broad one—with flowering trees and shrubs, and 
I trust the result will in time be all that is 
desired. It is a pity that Laurels and some 
other common and ugly evergreens are not 
scarce and costly. Were they so they would 
in our gardens be less in evidence. Then, in 
planting originally, shrubs would be less 
densely planted, and more of variety introduced. 
Too close planting of coarse-growing things is a 
common evil. Shrubs that should be 10 feet 
apart are but 5 feet from each other, and in 
many cases fiee growers are planted originally, 
because then small, about 3 feet apart. How 
frequently is this the case with Rhododendrons, 
especially of the Ponticum ^orms. They, may 
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berises, Deutzias, Rosa rugosa, Magnolias, 
Hydrangea paniculata, and some others, all of 
which, when they become strong and in bloom, 
will brighten up what before was so heavy. No 
doubt a few Golden and Silver Hollies and a 
few variegated Ivies would help materially to 
furnish permanent colour, and some strong 
climbers here and there, notably Clematises, 
Roses, and Honeysuckles, trained up to tall 
poles, would help greatly to beautify with 
bloom later in the summer. It is to be feared 
that many persons refrain from asking for the 
best flowering trees and shrubs when engaged 
in planting, not only because things are not 
known to them, but also because they think 
them too costly. But in small gardens just a 
few suffice. Trees which have coloured leafage 
J may be very desirable occasionally, and we see 
the variegated Maple and Prunus Pissardi 
planted far too freely, but they do not exhibit 
the same vivid freshness or colouration that 
flowering trees and shrubs present. All these 
need some occasional thinning or pruning, and 
they l>ear such treatment well if it be conducted 
with judgment. A. D. 


edgings last a long time, but are not very orna¬ 
mental, and the old-fashioned Box edging does 
not keep its green colour in all kinds of soil, 
and dies off in places. In this part of the south 
coast the Euonymus is the most ornamental 
of all shrubs, and for hedges nothing can com¬ 
pare with it. Lately I have been trying it for 
edgings, using quite little bushy plants, and the 
effect is excellent. The broad-leaved golden 
variegated variety in winter puts on its brightest 
colours, and after heavy rains the foliage shines 
as if varnished. As it stands the shears well it 
soon makes a pretty and lasting edging.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

The Larch disease (Hoylake ).—Your 
Fir-tree is attacked by the “Larch aphis ’ 
(Chermes laricis), an insect which attacks 
Larches and Firs. With a strong magnifying 
gloss you may see the insects at the base of the 
leaflets. The shoot you sent is also infested 
in parts by a minute fungus, but it is the 
insect that is doing the injury to the tree. As 
the tree is so small you can easily wet it all 
over with an insecticide, such as paraffin emul 
sion, Tobacco water and soft-soap, “Paranaph, ’ 
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or“Abol,” or, in fact, almost any insecticide 
that has soft-soap in it. After a few hours 
wash the tree clean. Do this three or four 
times, with an interval of a week between the 
operations.—G. S. S. 

Veronica Anderson! variegata in 
the flower garden.— This is a most useful 
plant for the flower garden. Unlike many 
variegated plants, it is not affected by the 
strong sun, which in some cases causes the 
leaves to burn, while others lose their colour. 
This Veronica can be recommended for situa¬ 
tions exposed to early frost, as it will stand 
several (Kgrees and not suffer in the least. This 
is of considerable importance in places where 
colour is wanted late in the autumn. It can be 
associated with many other plants, seeing it 
may l>e allowed to grow in a natural way, or it 
hears pinching ami does not suffer. In sheltered 
situations near the sea 1 have seen it as a big 
bush, and when grown beside other shrubs of a 
green or reddish hue it contrasts well and makes 
a fine show. In these places it blooms as freely 
as the green form. All the Veronicas strike 
icadily from cuttings of the tender tops in 
spring. The subject of this note makes a nice 
pot plant when grown fret ly and pinched to 
make it bushy, and is well adapted for window- 
boxes, placing in verandahs, porches, and cold- 
houses. It is fine when used with berried 
•Skimmias, etc.— J. Crook. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROBBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa Pissardi. —This is a charming semi- 
double Rose, especially useful for autumn 
11 >wering. Allied undoubtedly to the Musk 
Hoses, its fragrant flowers are always welcome. 
1 can recommend the variety with every con¬ 
fidence, for it is so continuous in flowering, and 
the beautiful corymbs of blush-white blossoms 
produced upon erect growths make it a useful 
lio3e for the shrubbery border, where such 
Roses should be grown, provided they obtain 
sun and are not smothered, which is often the 
lot of many beautiful flowering shrubs.—P. 

Sweet Brier Meg Merrilies.— This 
has proved one of the best of Lord Penzance's 
hybrids with me, the growth being strong and 
vigorous, and the flowers of great beauty shown 
up well by the deep green foliage. It is the 
only one that has flowered the second time this 
year, though last Beason the pretty yellow and 
coppery Lady Penzance gave a few blossoms. 
The second blooms of Meg Merrilies are of a 
brighter crimson tint than when opening for 
the first time. All are very hardy and sweet, 
and are now covered with bright red heps.—S. 

Rose Gloire des Rosomanes.— As a 
brilliant crimson autumnal there are few Roses 
to surpass this old favourite. How beautiful 
the semi-double Roses are at this season of the 
year. Just now the new growths of Gloire des 
Rosomanes are each crowned with trusses of 
buds, which, being serai-double, have a fair 
chance of expanding ; whereas very full kinds 
■would decay on the i*lant. A good bold mass 
of the above Rose would be a grand feature 
upon the lawn. There is no set style in the 
growth of this variety as with many of the 
Hy hi id Perpetual class.—P. 


Rosa sericea. — To grow this pretty 
Himalayan species merely tor its attractive 
wood ami foliAge would be a sufficient induce¬ 
ment to many admirers of hardy trees and 
shrubs ; but when we know that it also pro¬ 
duces lovely single white flowers with a taint 
lemon tinge not unlike those of R. spinosissima 
altaica, then it becomes doubly valuable. Upon 
young bushes the richly-coloured wood is most 
maiked. Onc-y~ar-old bushes at the present 
time are sending up young growths of quite a 
lovely ruby-red colour and adorned with 
immense black prickles. Upon the older 
growths this rich colour is not so brilliant, but 
even these are of a very interesting dull red 
colour. Good hard pruning of the oldest wood 
wdll compel the production of the very attrac¬ 
tive younger growths, but, of course, if a pro¬ 
fusion of blossom is desired this must be done 
with judgment.—P. 
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PERENNIAL CORNFLOWERS. 

In the garden the several species and varieties 
of the Cornflower family commend themselves 
to all lovers of hardy flowering plants. In the 
first place, few plants are more easily managed 
or increased, none more readily raised from 
seeds, and certainly none adapt themselves 
so well to so great a variety of soils and circum¬ 
stances. This alone should tend to make them 
popular if they are not so already, and certainly 
no group of hardy subjects is of more frequent 
occurrence in hardy plant borders. This is 
more true, perhaps, of the several forms of the 
Mountain Cornflower (Centaurea montana) than 
of the few other species that with these combine 
to make up this little though important group. 
All the forms of C. montana are of the sim¬ 
plest culture and succeed in quite common 
garden soil. To obtain the best results from 
this section, the plants should be grown from 
divisions of the old stool or clump, and not 
raised from seeds, unless indeed there be any 
desire to endeavour to improve the flowers in 
this way. At the same time, the seedlings are 
so rampant that they bear not the least com¬ 
parison in their growth or flowering in the next 
year with well selected plants from division. 
The ready increase of the plants, moreover, 
renders increase in any other way than division 


There are several other species of this genus, 
one of the principal kinds being 

C. macrocephala. This has yellow flower- 
heads that are remarkable for their great size. 
Indeed, the great size of the plant in its chief 
parts is quite a characteristic feature of the 
species, and the huge leaves that it produces 
when planted in good ground render it striking. 
This species is much best raised from seeds, and 
in this way invariably gives satisfaction. Too 
large for the border in the great majority 1 of 
instances, it is an excellent subject for open 
spaces in the woodland or the approaches 
thereto. 

C. pealbata has rose-coloured flowers and, 
as implied in its specific name, silvery foliage, 
the plant growing rather more than 2 feet high. 
It is a pretty and welcome plant among these 
subjects. 

C. glastifolia, with large yellow flowers, 
attains to about 4 feet high. 

C. babylonica may be distinguished by its 
rigid and tall leafy stems that rise to 5 feet 
high, the plant bearing numerous yellow flowers. 

C. ruthenioa has funnel-like foliage and 
erect stems that are about 4 feet high, and 
crowned with many large pale y ellow flowers 
that bear some semblance to those of the 
annual Sweet Sultan. This is a fine plant, and 
cue that may with every confi¬ 
dence be recommended. 

_E. J. 

TROP^.OLUM TUBEROSUM. 
It is well known that soils and 
climatic conditions prevailing in 
some districts are more favour¬ 
able to the well doing of certain 
plants than they are in others, 
and in this the Tropa-olums are, 
perhaps, more fastidious than 
any other genus—T. speciosum 
especially so. To the frequent 
inquiries as to the necessary 
treatment of the tubers and the 
methods of planting to ensure 
satisfactory results, I have 
always recommended it as the 
best and most easily grown of 
any of the summer - flowering 
creepers. I have grown it for 
several years in very diverse 
situations as to shelter and 
aspect, and for covering bare 
walls, fences, or arbours for 
several months of the year very 
few are equal to it, and it re¬ 
quires but very little attention. 
Flowering usually commences in 
July and continues until Novem¬ 
ber, according to the situation 
of the plant and the amount of 
sun-heat available. Some of my* 
fruic-tree walls are of an ancient 
style of construction, through 
which several wide doorways 
or aiches giving access to the 
different departments are prominent features. 
Over these a wire or string following the 
curve of the arch is fixed, and the tubers 
being planted st the base, the shoots as soon 
as they appear and are of sufficient length are 
tied to these. Afterwards they have pret»y 
much their own way, and ramble at will until 
the keystone is reached. Being planted on 
both sides of the arch, it is obvious that those 
on one side must receive more benefit from the 
sun than those on the other, but, with the 
exception of earliness, very little difference can 
be detected. I lift the tubers when the foliage 
is destroyed by frost and store them with 
Begonias, Dahlias, and similar roots until 
March or Ap il, according to the weather. In 
planting out, a shovelful of good sandy soil is 
placed around the tubers, which are left about 
3 inches deep when finished. Nothing else 
beyond tying the shoots is attempted or 
requited. D. 

Wujton. 

Phyaalis Franohetti — It is, of course, 
as an autumn plant that this is valuable, when 
the abundance of its richly-coloured calyces 
renders it one of the most striking plants in the 
garden. The plant is in every way superior to 
the older species, P. Alkekengi ; indeed, in 
leafage alone it is a gain upon the old sort. 
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The Mountain Centaury (Centaurea montana). 


all but superfluous. If the dividing and replant¬ 
ing are done quite early in the autunra success 
is more likely' the following season than is the 
case where this is deferred till February or 
even later. In dividing and replanting these 
things the early summer flowering is an item 
that should be borne in mind. In the case of 
these Cornflowers it may be observed it is not 
so material as in some groups of hardy things, 
though even the commonplace subject is often • 
benefited by attention at the right moment. 
One of these Mountain Cornflowers appears in I 
the illustration accompanying these notes, the 
one represented being the blue one. Other 
shades of colour found in these plants are white 
and ml, the latter being an especially good and 
valuable kind for tho border or for cutting. 
Large groups in the woodland or on the bolder 
rock garden, where they may dispose them¬ 
selves in a more natural way, often are most 
effective, and in the early days of summer there 
is not any too much of the warm, rosy-red 
shade that is so much a feature of this kind. 
There are other shades of a more or less inter¬ 
mediate character, but none sufficiently distinct 
to warrant their general use. All these forms 
are about 2 feet high when well grown, and ! 
though of free and vigorous habit, otter no 
objection to a good deep soil. It is worth 
noting that they succeed in both shade and sun. 
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With good treatment and early planting some 
very decided effects may be secured. Not that 
this should be construed to imply tenderness on 
the part of the plant; rather is it perennial and 
one of a somewhat persistent type. At the 
same time, the inclination of its roots to travel 
may sometimes leave a gap where no such gap 
was intended, and by transplanting each year 
this may be avoided. Just now the plant is 
very fine. 


FERNS AND FLOWERS. 

The marriage of the fernery and the flower 
garden is worth effecting, our many hardy ever¬ 
green Ferns being excellent for association with 
hardy flowers. There are many varieties of 
our native Polystichums, Hart’s-tongues, and 
Blechnums which would be excellent com¬ 
panions to hardy plants suited for sheltered, 
half-shady nooks. (Traceful effects may be 
developed in foregrounds, in drives through 
glades, and in many other positions by the bold 
ii9© of the larger hardy Ferns, whether ever¬ 
green or not. Ferns have generally been grown 
in obscure comers, and have rarely come into 


Bean, in so far as it coils itaelt around any 
support that may be given. At the same time 
the habit of the plant itself is quite unique, and 
instead of some of the coarse-leaved subjects 
that so freely represent this genus in the her¬ 
baceous border, woodland, or wild garden, we 
find a plant altogether pleasing in its growth 
and quite neat in its foliage. The foliage is 
comparat ively small, rather glossy, and slightly 
leathery or firm. It is perfectly hardy and 
quick in growth in the early summer after the 
manner of so many climbing plants. In the 
course of a few weeks, and before the flowering 
stage is reached, the plant will attain from 
12 feet to IS feet high, provided the supports 
are of sufficient length. The singular beauty 
and charm of the entire plant can scarcely be 
done justice to. A very fine example exists at 
Kew in the herbaceous ground and nearly oppo¬ 
site the small alpine-house. For two or three 
seasons this plant has been a picture. The 
flowers are of a creamy-white and tinged with 
rosy-pink. It is practically a deciduous climl>er, 
which in severe weather may be cut to the 
ground, to break away with fresh vigour in spring 
again. In mild winters the twining stems also 



Border of flowers ami Ferns. From a photograph sent by Miss Morton, Kirby-Lonsdale, Yorks. 


the garden landscape. Where 1 ardy Ferns 
abound they are often found growing near water 
and in hollow and ditch-like places. It will 
often be best to group them in such places, but 
without any of the ugly “ rockwork ’ too often 
considered right in a hardy fernery. The 
l»eauty of a fernery is much enhanced if the 
larger kinds of Ferns grow out of some plant of 
dwarfer habit. Many hardy Ferns are excellent 
for association with hardy flowers, and may be 
grouped with evergreen rock and hill plants in 
forming borders and groups of evergreen plants, 
so desirable in places near the house. Though 
we have enough native Ferns to give us fine 
effects, many people may not be aware of the 
number of exotic kinds that are hardy in our 
country, some of them bold in habit and very 
effective when well placed. Among these are 
the Feather Ferns (Struthiopteris), the Ameri¬ 
can Royal Ferns, and the Onoclea. 


POLYGONUM BALDSCHUANICUM. 
Tnis promises to be one of the most beautiful 
additions to the genus. Its chief claim to dis¬ 
tinctiveness is in the fact that it is a climber, 
and as such, we believe, rare. It possesses a 
habit of growth not unlike the Scarfo| Runner 
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retain their vitality, and send forth fresh 
growth in spring from axillary buds along the 
stem. Judging by the character of the plant, 
it is especially suited for growing at the base of 
disfigured Araucarias or Wellingtonias and 
allowed to ramble at will among the decaying 
branches, or it may be planted against a trellis 
or some other support, always, however, of a 
t'viggy nature if possible to assist the beautiful 
masses of bloom. 

Apart from its decorative value in the open 
as a climbing plant, the smaller sprays of blos¬ 
soms are especially pleasing in a vase or 
t'pergne, and continue a long time in good con¬ 
dition. It commences flowering about the end 
of June, and continues for many weeks to 
expand its pleasing and effective blossoms in 
the greatest profusion. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy window climbers (ZittUal— 

We have, other than Ivies, very few indeed 
hardy evergreen climbers suitable for growing 
in window-boxes that are but 0 inches deep. 
Certainly you can try Ficus repens, for we have 
found it to be quite hardy when shoots from a 
plant in a warm-house have gone through a 


crevice and have j^rown well outside in all 
weathers. The spring would be the best time 
to start plants as you desire. The best Ivies for 
your purpose would be the pretty small-leaved 
Caenwoodiana, green, and Madeirensis varie- 
gata, silvery. You may find a Cotoneaster 
microphylla do, but it prefers to grow down 
rather than up. If you cover in your area, 
3 feet wide, with a glass roof, and have a door 
in one end, yon should, on a south aspect, bo 
able to keep in it, if covered up on frosty 
nights, such things as Camellias, Azaleas, 
Fuchsias partly cut back, Abutilons, Genistas, 
Agapanthuses, Auriculas, and other half-hardy 
plants. 

Tiger-flowers (Ti^ridias).— I should be glad to know 
whether it is best to take up these bulbs or leave them in 
the ground? 1 have taken some up and And they have 
big fleshy roots below the bulbs. I feel very doubtful 
whether these ought to be dried off entirely, and I should be 
glad of advice on the subject. The bulbs have nearly all 
blossomed this summer and autumn.—A. Grhks, Panin- 
tun, S. Dercm. 

[The culture of Tiger-flowers requires no great 
consideration, though care and attention at 
certain periods are necessary. They are not 
hardy generally ; in some of our most southerly 
counties they would be tolerably so in light 
soil and a warm position, but it is safer to treat 
them as one would the Gandavensis Gladioli 
and tender bulbs of a similar nature. The 
annual lifting, storing, and spring planting are 
not great undertakings, and the bulbs are 
better for having the bulblets of the past 
season’s growth separated. In some warm 
gardens the bulbs, well protected with ashes, 
are left in the ground all the winter, and the 
results are satisfactory. Choose the sunniest 
spot in the garden, where there will be no cut¬ 
ting winds, as these spoil the great delicate 
flowers. Soil that is light and the subsoil 

f ravelly are the most favourable conditions for 
'igridias. A sandy loam, lightened and 
enriched by leaf-mould, is the best to ensure a 
strong and rapid growth. The bed should have 
at least 18 inches of good soil, and when this is 
dug up and allowed to settle, plant the bulbs 
the second or third week in April 3 inches deep 
and G inches apart, putting a little sharp sand 
round each before filling in the holes. If a dry 
time sets in when the foliage is half grown, the 
bed should be well watered occasionally. From 
about midsummer onwards till September, or 
even later, the plants will be in bloom ; and the 
stronger the plants the more flowers will the 
sheaths yield. In October the foliage generally 
begins to turn yellow—a sign that the bulbs are 
ripening. Lift by November, bunch, and hang 
in an airy shed till they are dry.] 

Planting: blllbs. —At this season not the 
least important work is the planting of various 
bulbs that may be relied on to give a supply of 
flowers for cutting. Where bush Gooseberries 
and Currants are set somewhat widely apart 
and kept within bounds, the central space, say 
about l foot or 18 inches in width, answers 
admirably for such things as Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxa, Spanish Iris, and Daffodils. The 
width required should be forked deeply and 
broken thoroughly—not broken merely on the 
surface, but right through the depth ; large, 
hard lumps about where the bulbs will rest are 
not conducive to an even or good growth. 
Daffodils are easily first among bulbous plants 
for the purpose. They are in general favour, 
and a judicious selection will furnish flowers for 
three months. I would suggest, with due 
regard alike to a long-sustained display and 
economy in the purchase of bulbs, Obvallaris, 
I'rinceps, Rugilobus, HorsfieldijBarriconspicuus, 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain, and the single anti 
double Poeticus. The fifth and sixth on the 
list are a little more expensive, but I regard 
them as indispensable in any collection of 
Daffodils. As for the newer varieties, they are 
at present beyond the means of the ordinary 
grower, and it will be some years before, for 
general purposes, they are likely to supersede 
the sorts named above. In the case both of Daffo¬ 
dils and Spanish Irises it will be found advisable if 
circumstances permit to plant in different situa¬ 
tions, that the season may be prolonged. On a 
north-west border they will be quite a fortnight 
later than where they are fully exposed, and as 
a matter of course in the semi-shade the flowers 
when fully expanded are longer retained. This 
prolongation of the season by planting in dif¬ 
ferent situations is worth the attention of all 
who have to provide a lot of cut flowers.—B. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 

The introduction of Begonia socotrana gave us 
one of the most beautiful and distinct species we 
have, and the only deciduous tuberous variety 
we have that flowers through the winter. In 
1881 this received a first-class certificate from 
the floral committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but it has not come into such general 
cultivation as it deserves. It has, however, 
been the progenitor of one of the most valuable 
plants wo have for winter flowering. I refer 
to 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine —At the 
present time there is not a more popular plant 
than this, though it took some time to got its 
merits recognised. It is a hybrid between 
B. socotrana and B. Dregei, and was raised by 
M. Lemoine et fils, of Nancy. When first 
introduced it proved rather difficult to culti¬ 
vate, but during the last two or three years 


Mr. Hudson, at Gunnersbury. It differs from 
the type in having larger flowers of a lighter 
shade of pink. The racemes are shorter and 
the flowers hold on more persistently than in 
Gloire de Lorraine. In fact, they appear to 
partake of a leafy substance, and instead of 
falling off they change colour and hold on 
almost in the same manner as occurs with the 
Hydrangeas, this accounting for fogs not affect¬ 
ing this variety. When I first saw it I thought 
it was the culture which made the difference, 
but in a number of each variety I lately saw 
growing side by side the difference was quite 
apparent, both being seen under the best pos¬ 
sible conditions. 

Begonia Moonlight is another fine hybrid, 
which was raised by the late Col. Trevor Clarke 
some years before the advent of Gloire de 
Lorraine. Though such a desirable plant [it 
proved difficult to manage. It is a hybrid 
between B. Dregei and B. Pearcei, ani 



Begonia Mrs. I.eopoId de Rothschild, sport from B. Gloire de Lorraine. From a photograph of a plant 
in Gunnerabury House Gardens. 


it seems to have gained in strength and 
vigour. Being so persistent in flowering it 
has proved difficult to propagate. The 
main difficulty has been to get good cuttings, 
but this has been overcome by the discovery 
that it may be increased from the leaves. 
Good cuttings may also be hod by keeping the 
plants growing on without stopping them back 
until they have fully exhausted their flowering 
season. They will then start into new- growth 
from the base, and the short growths taken 
before they show flower will root freely and 
make good plants. They may be grown on 
during the early stages in a stove temperature, 
but, later on, they should have a cooler position, 
and, in a medium temperature, the same plants 
will continue to produce a profusion of bloom 
from September to the following April. A com¬ 
post, consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and manure, 
with sand added, and good drainage, the whole 
made moderately firm, will ensure good results. 

Begonia Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild is a 
sport from the above* which originated with 
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received a first class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1876. It was grown in 
the soc iety’s gardens, Chiswick, successfully for 
several years, but since that time it has been 
nearly lost. If treated in the same way as 
Gloire de Lorraine it succeeds well and makes 
a nice companion. It is rather subject to the 
rust, but when kept free from this pest its 
culture is not more difficult than that of other 
winter-flowering varieties. A. Hkmsley. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abutllon Golden Fleece.— This richly-coloured 
kind is one of the moat free-flowering of this useful group 
of greenhouse shrubs, and once it begins to bloom it con¬ 
tinues in unbroken profusion till nearly the end of the 
year. During the several months that the plant remains 
in flower many hundreds 01 blossoms must be produced, 
particularly where a well-established plant occupies a good 
position against the roof glass. Here health, vigour, aud 
freedom of flowering go hand in hand. 

Salvia rutilans in small pots.— This 
Sage is valuable when grown in this way, seeing 
it comes into bloom when the bulk of the 


Chrysanthemums is over. I find it very useful 
in a small state, os in this condition the plants 
can be used for vases for house furnishing, as 
they can be had with their foliage down to the 
pot, and with their long spikes of claret-red 
blooms hanging loosely tney need no stakes—a 
great recommendation. The plants will con¬ 
tinue in bloom a long time. My cuttings are 
put in at the end of June.—J. Crook. 

Choisya ternata as a pot plant.— 

This is to be strongly recommended for this 
purpose, more especially to those who have 
not many heated structures. It can be grown 
well in a cold house, as it M ill bear frost if not 
too severe. Another recommendation is that it 
makes nice bushy plants. In spring (or earlier 
if subjected to heat) each shoot is crowned with 
a bunch of white bloom not unlike Orange 
bloom. When the planks got too large they 
may be cut back after blooming. They w r ill not 
flower the following season. It strikes readily 
in spring from cuttings.—J. Crook. 

Ruellia macrantha. —This is to a great 
extent a neglected plant, for it is one of the 
prettiest of w f arm greenhouse or stove species, 
yet not by any means popular. The propaga¬ 
tion is easily effected by cuttings, which require 
a little bottom-heat to root freely, and as soon 
as struck may be potted singly and grown on in 
plenty of air and light in the stove. Frequent 
pinching in a young state is advisable to cause 
a branching habit, and the flowers will occur 
freely towards autumn in bunches at the leaf 
axils. The colour is a pretty bright red M'ilh 
white stripes. 

Raising: Lillum gfganteum from seed.- 1 

should be very much obliged if you could inform me how 
to grow 1.ilium giganteura from seed ? A bulb of this 
species l>ore an immense quantity of seed this year. 1 
enclose a few seeds for inspection. They appear so flims> 
that I fear they may not he fertile. I do not know if the\ 
require bottom-heat, to succeed.—H. F. 

[At least half of the seeds sent were certainly 
abortive, but the others seem to be perfect. Our 
experience with the seed of Lilium giganteum, 
however, is that not more than 10 per cent., and 
frequently less, can bo expected to germinate, 
and, when one considers the large quantity 
yielded by a single plant, this represents a 
goodly number. The seeds may be sown in pans 
in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. They 
should be covered with about a quarter of an 
inch of fine soil, and placed in the greenhorno 
or in a garden frame. Bottom-heat is not at all 
necessary for them ; in fact, they are better 
without it, as it tends to w r eaken the young 
plants. The seed may be expected to germi¬ 
nate in the spring, and when the seedlings are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
off into other pans or boxes, using the same 
kind of soil. The following season they can be 
planted out in a sheltered spot, and care must 
be taken that they do not suffer from drought 
during the summer. In the raising of this Lily 
from seeds a considerable amount of patience is 
necessary, as the young plants will take seven 
or eight years to attain flowering size.] 

Primulas—their treatment indoors. 

The Primula is, I consider, the best plant for 
small pots, and, therefore, for small houses for 
blooming during the winter months. Though 
the treatment necessary to ensure success is of 
the simplest, I find that when Primulas are 
taken indoors failure often follows. The failure 
can invariably be traced to two or three things— 
either an overheated place, dryness at the roots, 
or an insufficiency of light. A cool house, a 
shelf near the glass, each plant having plenty 
of room and a moderate supply of water, are 
items to be taken into account now that the 
plants are housed. The reason I recommend a 
shelf near the glass is that it prevents them 
becoming “ drawn,” as when on the stages with 
other plants, and there is less liability of their 
leaves being broken and damaged. Cool treat 
merit, too, will prevent the ravages of green-fly. 
Let air be admitted on all mild days, and give 
two or three times a week liquid-manure, with 
which a little soot is mixed. This wfill improve 
both foliage and blossoms. I also like to use 
the syringe occasionally in the morning, as the 
foliage benefits thereby. On no account should 
they be forced into bloom ; rather have the 
flowers later and finer. So grown, Primulas 
will be a source of pleasure until April or May 
next, and furnish many useful plants for window 
and table decoration.— Leahurst. 
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ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

I bought the following Orchids amongst other plants at a 
sale the other day, and shall be glad if you will kindly tell 
me (A) season of resting and flowering, (B) temperature, 
(C) how to water, (D) position in house, (E) when to repot, 
(F) compost? The following are the Orchids : Oattleya 
Alossi®, O. Oaskelliana, Dendrobium formosum giganteum 
and D. Findlayanum.—R ex. 

[The two species, C. Mossice and C. Gaskelli- 
ana, are summer flowering, but totally different 
in habit of growth. C. Alossia? is the first to 
flower from the pseudo-bulb that has been 
matured the previous autumn. This species 
commences to grow immediately nfter flowering, 
and usually matures its growths by the middle 
of October. It then enters upon its resting 
season, which lasts through the winter. With 
the return of spring the first indication of 
vitality will be noted by the flowers com¬ 
mencing to push up in the sheath at the top of 
the pseudo-bulb. As soon as this is observed, 
more liberal treatment as regards root-moisture 
should be afforded. During the resting period 
only sufficient moisture should be given to main¬ 
tain a plump and desirable condition of the 


flowering C. labiata, and others, makes its 
growth and flowers almost as soon as it reaches 
maturity, resting immediately after flowering. 
Should root-action commence, as is generally 
the case with C. Warscewiczii (C. gig&s), the 
plants that require repotting should then be 
attended to. These must receive every 
encouragement to induce them to become 
re-established in their new material. 

Dendrobium formosum giganteum is not the 
most desirable species to deal with, although, 
when a position can be found to meet its require¬ 
ments, there are few Orchids which yield a 
better return. We have always found this 
species do best grown suspended to the roof of 
a house to which the maximum amount of light 
is admitted. A Fig-house or stove, where no 
shading is required, generally proves to be the 
most suitable position for 1). formosum. It 
commences to grow in early spring, maturing 
and producing the flowers in early autumn. 
During the growing season an abundance of 
moisture at the roots and in the atmos- 

E here should be given. The plants should 
e syringed overhead every time the other 
occupants of the house are sprayed. The tem¬ 
perature at shutting-up time in the afternoon 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Orchids.— Re treatment of Orchids 
a recent issue of Gardening Illubtrated, will you 
kindly give me the names of half-a-dozen each Odonto- 
glossums, Oncidiums, and Masdevallias which will require 
the same temperature and treatment as those already 
mentioned, also any other requiring same?—C. A. M. 

[Odontoglossum cirrhosum, 0. cordatum, 0. 
crispum, 0. Edwardi, 0. gloriosum, O. Pcsca- 
torei, and O. triumphans. Oncidium cheiropho- 
rum, O. concolor, O. crispum, 0. dasystyle, 0. 
macranthum, O. superbum, and 0. serratum. 
Masdevallia amabilis, M. caudata (Shuttle- 
worthi), M. Chelsoni, M. Harryana in its varied 
and attractive varieties, M. ignea, M. Veitchi- 
ana, M. Mooreana, and M. tovarensis.] 
Oncidium tigrlnum.— I enclose a flower of an 
Orchid, which was sent me from America in the month of 
April. Would you kindly let me know the name and mode 
of culture ?— Orchid. 

[The Orchid raceme enclosed is Oncidium 
tigrinum. It is one of the most useful easily- 
grown of the Oncidiums. A warm greenhouse 
or the warmest end of the cool-house, where a 
temperature of 50 degs. can be maintained in 
winter, meets the requirements of this species. 
It should be brought up to within a reasonable 
distance of the roof glass, so that the maximum 
amount of light may be procured 
during the winter months. In 
summer it must be shaded from 



the direct rays of the sun. The 
potting compost required should 
consist of equal portions of good 
fibrous peat and living Sphagnum 
Moss in equal proportions. The 
pots, which should be clean and 
sufficiently large to hold the 
plants comfortably, should be filled 
to within about 2 inches of the 
top* then fix the plant in position 
in the centre of the pot, and fill 
in the remaining space with the 
potting compost, making it mode¬ 
rately firm about the base of the 
plant. When potting, it is advis¬ 
able to use a pointed stick, as 
pressing with the fingers while 
potting has a tendency to came 
the material to become sour, 
thereby setting up an undesirable 
condition, which frequently ends 
in the whole of the material be¬ 
coming decayed and necessitatiLg 
repotting. As soon as potting has 
l>een done the plants should have a 
thorough watering with soft rain 
water, using a moderately coarse 
rose on the water-can. Soft water 
is most desirable for all kinds of 
< Irchids. The potting is best done 
when the new roots are observed 
starting from the base of the 
newly-developing growth. During 
the growing season the plants re 
quire a liberal amount of root 


moisture and the atmosphere well 

Begonia Moonlight. From a photograph of a plant in Mr. II. J. Jones’s nursery at Lewisham. (See page f.. r j2.) charged with humidity. During 

the dormant season sufficient mois- 


bulbs. As growth advances, and during the 
active season, the Cattleyas require a liberal 
amount of root moisture, and the atmosphere 
should be retained in a humid condition. The 
atmospheric moisture should always be governed 
by the conditions prevailing outside. The same 
remarks also apply to the ventilation ; cold 
winds and direct draughts must always be 
avoided. The winter temperature for the 
Cattieya-house should be 58 degs. to 60 degs. 
In cold weather a lower temperature will do no 
harm provided the moisture in the atmosphere 
is reduced. The summer temperature should 
be 65 degs. to 68 degs. They like an abundance 
of light, but must be protected by roof blinds 
from the scorching rays of the sun. Cattleyas 
should always bo grown within reasonable 
distance of the roof glass. The potting compost 
should consist of equal portions of fibrous peat 
and living, chopped Sphagnum, pressed moder¬ 
ately firm about the base of the plants. The 
receptacles, either baskets or pots, should be 
well drained. The best time to repot Cattleyas 
is when the new roots are being emitted from 
the base of the last-made growth. It should be 
done before the roots are too far advanced, or 
they are liable to be damaged in repotting. 
C. Oaskelliana, like C.^Varneri, the autumn- 
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may frequently reach 100 degs. or more. 
During the growing season a minimum of 7<>degs, 
must be maintained. When resting, the tem¬ 
perature should not be allowed to fall below 
60 degs., sufficient moisture being given to 
retain a plump condition of the bulbs. This 
species does best in baskets suspended near the 
roof-glass. The potting should be done when 
roots are being emitted from the base of the last 
pseudo-bulb, using a compost of chopped Sphag¬ 
num, a little peat, and a liberal sprinkling of 
broken charcoal. 1). Findlayanum belongs to 
the deciduous section of Dendrobes, and requires 
very hot and humid conditions while in active 
growth. It goes to rest early in the autumn, 
when cooler and drier conditions are necessary, 
although it is advisable not to allow the tem¬ 
perature to fall below 60 degs. during the dor¬ 
mant season. It will not stand the cooler and 
airy treatment that is generally successful with 
the majority of the deciduous section. The 
growths must not be allowed to shrink from 
want of moisture; but excess is equally detii- 
mental and must be avoided. The material 
should always be allowed to become dry before 
watering. Strong light, but protection from 
the scorching rays of the sun, is essential to the 
well-being of this species.] 


ture is required to retain a plump 
condition of the pseudo-bulbs.] 
Cool Orchids in winter (F. S.J.— 
Ample light and a sweet, pure atmosphere are 
necessary for cool Orchids now, ami a great deal 
of care is required in watering. The majority 
of the section of Odontoglots to which O. cris¬ 
pum and its allies belong will be growing freely, 
and the roots should be by now working nicely 
in the new material supplied some time ago. 
The cool Orchid-house at the back of a north 
wall is not so frequently built as formerly, and 
it is in the winter-time that the advantage of a 
more open and light position is most manifest. 
But in any case it is imperative that the glass 
be kept quite clean outside by frequently wash¬ 
ing it down and inside by Ryringing. The 
plants, too, in a number of instances are 
arranged too far from the glass, and may, by 
elevating on inverted pots, be brought much 
nearer to it. The plan of arranging these with 
the smallest in front near the path in span- 
roofed houses is a very bad one, and just the 
opposite conditions are right, though a little 
more trouble in watering is inevitable. 

Oncidium Jonesianum (F. C.).~This will flower 
freely when healthy and strong. Its chief requirements 
are a sunny position in a warm, moist house, not very 
large pots, and a thin, well aerated compost. Plants also 
do well on lightly-dressed blocks or Tree-Fern stems, hut 
possibly the growth may he stronger in pots or baskets. 
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N0TE8 AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Mease.— Of 

the three members of the Mme. Carnot family, 
the variety under notice has done exceedingly 


Begonia soootrana. (See pape 552.) 

well this season, and from a practical point of 
view probably more flowers of typical form have 
been seen of this variety than of either of the 
other two sorts. Reports have been current of 
the large number of buds which have failed of 
l»oth Mme. Carnot and G. .T. Warren, but of the 
lovely pale primrose blossoms of Mrs. Mease 
little news of failure has been heard. It is the 
most refined flower of the trio. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums. — The 
rage for large blooms of Chrysanthemums still 
continues, and as a result of it the pretty little 
Pompon varieties are often disbudded to such 
an extent that much of their true character is 
lnat. This feature was very noticeable at the 
recent Aquarium show both in the case of cut 
flowers and of specimen plants. One of these 
latter was so severely treated that the blooms 
regularly disposed over a formal specimen 
were far too large to be regarded as Pompons, 
and in beauty they did not compare with those 
of the same variety grown in a more natural 
manner. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Carnot and 
its sports. —Blooms of this family were 
exhibited recently of phenomenal size and 
exquisite form. Never have grander individual 
blooms of G. J. Warren, rich canary-yellow, 
and Mme. Carnot, white, been seen than those 
in a trade group at the Royal Aquarium on 
December 4th last, when they were the admira¬ 
tion of all who saw them. To see these typical 
Japanese blooms at their best they must be 
developed from fairly late buds, and also 
accorded a long season of steady growth, in a 
lower temperature than many suppose.—E. 

Chrysanthemums — three late - 
flowering Pompons.— No better Chrys¬ 
anthemums for latewoik, either for the con¬ 
servatory or for cutting, could be selected than 
the trio named below. Charming plants can be 
flowered in 6-inch and 8-inch pots, and if they 
are pinched back two or three times during the 
growing season they develop into handsome 
bushes covered with numerous little globular 
flowers. Growing two plants in a 9-inch pot is 
also a successful method of culture, the grower 
by these means obtaining the maximum quan¬ 
tity of blossoms with the minimum amount of 
space. Snowdrop is a chaste, pure white sort. 
This some years ago developed a lovely yellow 
sport which is now known as Primrose League, 
this pair being unequalled for late displays. To 
complete the trio Lilac Gem should be grown, 
this bearing pretty little blush-lilac flowers.— 
K. G. 

Chrysanthemums—how to obtain 
healthy cuttings (//. H. C.).—A light, 
airy position near to the glass is important, and 
after the plants are cut down the old stools 
should be given this position. Crowded growths 
should be thinned out, also any weakly shoots. 
See that the soil ign-iqce and moifd, although 
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should the soil have got too wet and the action 
of the roots ronsequently sluggish, time should 
be allowed for the ball of earth to dry and 
sweeten before app’ying more water. The aim 
of the grower mir - ; be to produce sturdy, short- 
jointed shoots fcv cuttings. For some months 
to come space under glass becomes of increased 
value, and once the plants have flowered and 
been cut down, Lhero is a tendency to give the 
old stools but scant attention. Where accommo¬ 
dation is limited, space may be gained by 
shaking the plants out of their flowering pots, 
and afterwards reducing the ball of earth suffi¬ 
ciently for them to be repotted into .l-inch or 
6-inch pots. A small quantity of light, gritty 
soil should be made up and used for the 
repotting, which should not be done too firmly. 
They should be lightly watered in and after¬ 
wards stood on shelves near to the glass. It 
is astonishing how quickly the repotted 
plants respond with numerous healthy growths 
after this treatment, and the gain in space is so 
valuable that the wonder is more growers do 
not follow this rule.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums — spidery sorts 
at the recent NC.S. exhibition.—A 
very pretty feature of the December show of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society was the 
display made in a class for “ six bunches of 
thread-petalled Chrysanthemums, in not less 
than three varieties.” It was a welcome break 
away from the very large blooms, many of 
which were late flowers of what are gener¬ 
ally [considered November-flowering varieties. 
Almost without exception the spidery sorts are 
late flowering, coming into bloom during the 
latter part of November, and continuing to 
fliwer well into December. For the numerous 
‘nailer receptacles for room decoration these 


same shades. It is their quaint form which in 
their chief beauty. A few of the more note* 
worthy thread-petalled sorts exhibited were : 
Alice Carter, reddish-brown; Mrs. Jamea 
Carter, pale yellow ; Silk Twist, cream, tinted 
rosy-mauve ; Centaurea, orange-yellow ; Bou- 
queterre, white, tipped yellow and rose ; Golden 
Shower, very long petals, deep golden-yellow, 
shading off to chestnut-crimson; Sam Caswell, 
deep pink ; White Thread, petals of silk-like 
thread, white; and Yellow Thread, clear 
golden-yellow. The curious spidery flowers 
were best represented by Mrs. Wm. Filkins, 
bright yellow ; Miss Harvey, white, a seedling 
from the last-named ; Cheveux d’Or, rich 
golden-yellow ; King of Plumes, deep yellow, 
with curiously-notched petals ; Mrs. W. Butters, 
ure white, with quite a fluffy finish ; Myra, 
right yellow, tipped red ; and Lady Onslow, a 
beautiful lemon-yellow, with narrow petals 
developing into a perfect ball.—E. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ASTRANTIA. 

Tiif. Astrantias are classed amongst umbelli¬ 
ferous plants, their nearest allies in Europe 
being the Sea Hollies and the Sanicle, though 
in appearance they come nearer to the Scabious, 
a more distant relation. There are only fouc 
or five true species, all natives of the mountains 
of southern Europe. The two most distinct are 
A. major and A. helleborifolia. A. major 
extends from the Pyrenees into Western Asia, 
and is mentioned among English native plants, 
but probably it has only escaped from some 
cottage garden. A third’species is A. Bieber- 
steini, intermediate between the two above 


The Black Hellebore lAstrantia major) in a vase. 


spidery flowers are unsurpassed, but little skill 
being required to arrange them to advantage. 
There is not a very wide range of colours in 
which these sorts are to be had ; white, prim¬ 
rose, yellow, reddish-brown, and deep pink 
representing several of them, and there are 
others prettily tinted and suffused with the 


mentioned, having more pink in the flower than 
A. major, and a three-lobed leaf, like A. helle- 
berifolia. There are two or three smaller 
specie b, the commonest of which is A. minor. 
The Astrantias have a quaint beauty of their 
own, and the flowers look well when arranged 
loosely in a vase, f s in our illustration. They 
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Rre not showy, hut not particular as to soil and 
aspect. They are easily established in wood¬ 
land walks, where the growth of weeds is not 
too rank. 


FRUIT. 


OUTDOOR PEACHES. 

Not so long ago the culture of Peaches outdoors 
was in danger of being given up through the 
lightness of the crops obtained and the trouble 
given by blistering of the leaves in spring. In 
many cases it was absolutely impossible to 
obtain ripe fruits because of the wholesale loss 
of foliage through the cold, chilling winds in 
spring. During the pist year or two this dis¬ 
appointing aspect of Peach culture has changed, 
and the difficulties attending their growth have 


removed from one part of the garden to another, 
it is easy to do the necessary planting at any 

S 'ven time, but when trees have to be be brought 
om a distance, there is not the option afforded 
always of getting trees as early as one w’ould 
wish. It is a mistake to burden young trees 
recently planted with fruits, no matter how 
strong they may appear to l>e on delivery. In 
tho hands of inexperienced growers there is 
always a great desire to have a fruit crop, no 
matter how young or incapable the tree : but no 
greater mistake can be made than to allow 
this until it has been planted at least a year, 
and even then it depends on the nature and 
extent of growth made whether a partial crop 
may be expected or taken. 

With a gool wall and aspect it is possible to 
get a long succession of Peaches, at anv rate, 
from July to tho middle of October, by planting 


attempted Peach growing on the open walls 
without glass coping. Their growth thin 
summer gives promise for a much heavier crop 
next, should the spring be genial and frosts 
absent at flowering time. A rearrangement 
being necessary some of these trees were moved 
at the end of October, and at the time of 
writing—middle of November—their leaves are 
fresh and green, proving clearly that new roots 
are active, and in consequence there should not 
be much diminution of crop through their 
removal. The soil at the time was very dry, 
needing liberal watering to save the leaves from 
falling prematurely. 

An assortment of suitable trees may be made 
for early, midseason, and late gathering by 
lanting the following six Peaches : Arasden 
une, Hale's Early, Violet HRtive, Bellegarde, 
Barrington, and Sea Eagle. Lord Napier, 



A late Peach (Sea Eagle). 


to a great extent disappeared. During the pa*t 
summer Peaches have been plentiful on open 
walls, all varieties alike being freely cropped. 
As the time for planting fruit-trees of nearly all 
kinds has once more come round, the oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded those desirous of extending 
1 heir stock—that is, those who have taken up 
fruit-growing and have the convenience for 
carrying it out. Peaches need a warm wall — 
south, south-east, or south-west being the 
aspects most suited. They may be grown on 
due east or west walls in some gardens, but they 
are not always a success on a west one. 
Autumn is the best time for Peach planting ; the 
earlier it can be carried out the better, because, 
while there are yet some leaves on the trees, 
there is a prospect of root formation taking 
pi ice, and with this assured, the trees start 
better in spring and growth is continued 
through the summer. Given a healthy tree 

Digitized by (jjOOQIC 


suitable kinds. A wall is more quickly fur¬ 
nished by planting some dwarf trained as well 
as standards, the latter planted alternately 
with dwarf trees soon fill the wall if proper 
attention is given and the position suits them. 
Given good garden soil, in which no fruit-trees 
have previously grown, no special preparation 
of the border is necessary beyond, say, a square 
yard for planting in. This needs to be prepared 
by the addition of some artificial manure, a 
little burnt refuse, and some powdered brick or 
lime-grit, all thoroughly mixed together. A 
small quantity of well-decajed manure mixed 
in the staple would be beneficial in the case of 
old soil, and a little maiden loam is always a 
good investment. Some trees I planted in the 
autumn of 1897 bore this year a crop varying 
from H dozen to 3 dozen highly-coloured 
and large fruits, and this in a garden where 
once it would have been courting failure to have 


Hunt’s Tawny, Humboldt, and Murray are a 
very good Bet of Nectarines for giving a long 
succession. As a rule, Nectarines are not so 
freely grown out-of-doors as Peaches. Wasps, 
bluebottles, flies, and woodlice are very fond of 
them, and spoil the fruits, many of them when 
in quite a hard state. If more sorts of Peaches 
are desired, Alexander, Condor, Exquisite, 
Grosse Mignonne, Dymond, Princess of Wales, 
Noblesse, and Gladstone may be named as 
suitable, and carry on a long season of ripe 
fruits. One thing to be observed in outdoor 
Peach culture is that of giving sufficient space 
to the fruiting and summer shoots without in 
any way crowding them. Protect from frosts 
at flowering time with coping, if possible, and 
fish nets in double or treble thickness. Mulch 
the surface of the border with strawy manure 
and keep the roots uniformly moist, give water 
in time of drought, and syringe in the evening 
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of hot days, and conditions will be thus furnished 
that should provide abundance of Peaches, given 
suitable weather and healthy trees. W. S. 


STONE’S APPLE, OR LODDINGTON 
SEEDLING. 

Your correspondents who refer to this Apple 
as, in one case, a very early, and in the other 
as a very late keeper, are scarcely correct in 
either case, for it is really a mid-season kind. 
It has, I think, greater value as an early than 
as a late kind. Some few years back, when I 
lived for some time cio e to Loddington Farm, 
where the original trees of this kind were 
brought into notice hy Mr. Stone, I used to 
consider this variety one of the fineet of all 
Apples for market, as nearly all the fruits were 
of large size, and for gathering into the baskets 
and sending straight to Covent-garden very few 
sorts were so profitable. In tne orchards all 
round Maidstone hundreds of trees of strong¬ 
growing kinds were headed down and re-grafted 
with this sort. In two or three years they 
cirried splendid crops. It is not so satisfactory 
in the light, shallow soil on the south coast. 
Even in Kent Stone’s Apple was more satis¬ 
factory when double grafted, for the shoots 
develop such a lot of flower-buds that the tree 
9oon gets into a stunted condition unless special 
means are taken to counteract its prolific habit. 

1 have no doubt that Mr. Catto could keep good 
sound fruit of this variety for months after its 
proper seiiaon, but Mr. Crook is more correct in 
defining it as a variety to use as gathered from 
the tree. James Groom. 

Goapyrt. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears going Sleepy.— The locality from which 
your correspondent, “ O. If. >V.," has written is not men¬ 
tioned in your issue of the 1st l >ec., “ Pears going sleepy 
but here the Pears have behaved in precisely the manner 
described. Some splendid-looking Pears, Doyenne du 
Cornice, and looked upon as affording a treat to be 
enjoyed, have caused very great disappointment to my¬ 
self as well as to friends, where they nsd been carefully 
carried. The gathering and treatment were without 
fiult. Other Pears have also failed. No tomtit has been 
noticed during the year. Had the extreme heat any effect 
upon the trees? The rottenness started from the core.— 
R. W., Whiteehurch, Hants. 

Grab and Paradise-stocks.— I purchased some 
fruit-trees lately. They were ordered, some grafted on the 
Crab and some on the Paradise. As I do not see any 
difference in the roots of these, kindly say if there should 
be any difference in the roots, and what it is? Should 
fruit-trees newly planted 1* pruned now or in the spring? 
-J. S. 

[Leave the pruning of your newly-planted 
fiuit-trees until February, or if the weather be 
severe, then March will be soon enough. In 
pruning use a stout, sharp knife; also in each 
case cut to an outward bud and close above it. 
The first year’s pruning should be a rather hard 
one, but in future years the cutting back may 
be moderate. It is very probable that you can¬ 
not materially distinguish the difference between 
the roots of the trees worked on the Crab and 
those on the Paradise-stock. This difference is 
less discernible in a young state than is the care 
when the trees become older. But when the 
trees have been planted two or three years the 
roots of the Crab-stock become strong, woody, 
and run deep, whilst those of the Paradise- 
stock are fibrous and kcap nearer the surface.] 

Keeping: Grapes.— It is not every garden 
that has a Grape-room, nor is it a good plan to 
store Grapes in fruit-rooms, as by keeping the 
air dry for the Grapee you destroy the quality 
of the Apples. I have no room set apart for 
keeping Grapes. In my cottage I have a spare 
upstair room. In the centre of the wall of this 
a chimney of a kitchen range runs up, and, as 
this is generally going, this affords warmth 
enough to keep the room at from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. In this room I have long, wide¬ 
mouthed bottles, so that the hunches ot Grapes 
hang over and stand clear of the bottles. 
About Christmas I cut the late Grapes, consist¬ 
ing of Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Lady Hutt. 
These are removed with long shoots, ana if the 
bunch is close to the spur and not sufficient 
wood made, then the piece in front of the 
bunch is put into the bottle. I fill the bottles with 
rain-water, and do not trouble to put charcoal 
in, as I have found no advantage from its use. 
In this position I have kept Grapes well into 
April, and this with no expense or trouble.— 
J. Crook. 
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Destroying red - spider on Vines 

(E. W .)—As your Vines appear to have a 
severe attack of red-spider you need to take 
more than ordinary care in your winter dress- 
hag, or you may have a repetition of your 
trouble next year. The house itself needs to be 
first well scrubbed down, both roof and stages, 
and the walls limewaahed ; then remove all loose 
bark from the rods without being too severe, 
and trim about the spurs, so that you can after¬ 
wards apply the dressing. Procure some day, 
say I peck, mix this with water until you get it 
to the consistency of paint, then add 1 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, and stir well together. To 
this you might add 1 pint of Fir-tree oil, and 
keep well stirred so that this does not rise to the 
surface. It would he advisable to scrub the 
Vine rods before applying this mixture. Prob¬ 
ably, as your floor is asphalted, you kept your 
house too dry—just the condition to favour an 
attack of spider; the border, too, probably 
became over dry through the summer drought. 
If red-spider makes its appearance again in 
summer apply sulphur to the pipes, hut do this 
at its earliest stage of attack. Petroleum and 
soft-soap are maae soluble hy mixing them in 
equal weight. If you weigh 1 lb. of each and 
boil in half-a-gallon of water you will be able to 
bottle the preparation and keep for use. A 
wineglassful to half-a-gallon of water will do for 
American-blight, applied with a painter’s brush, 
and you can use it for syringing Roses and 
Plum-trees in Bummer at a slightly less 
strength. It should be used in the evening, and 
not during bright sunshine. If your trees grow 
too strongly root-pruning is your better course 
to check this, and so bring the trees into bear¬ 
ing, but if your trees are so unsatisfactory in 
their style of training you could cut some of the 
branches back to their base, and so encourage 
new ones to form. If you decide to do this, 
defer the root-pruning until you have some new 
branches laid in, and by a piecemeal course of 
treatment you could renovate the trees perfectly 
in two or, at the most, three year’s time. If 
your trees are so badly trained you cannot 
repair it in any other way, hut unless you have 
some experience in such work we would advise 
you to call in a good local gardener to assist 
you. 

The fruit room.— In the fruit room it 
will be necessary to overhaul the fruit, fre¬ 
quently removing all that show the slightest 
signs of decay. It is during the first weeks 
after storing that such fruits are found, for in 
spite of every care some blemished fruits are 
sure to find their way to the benches. As early 
sorts of Apples are cleared off, the later ones 
may be given more room, and it is advisable to 
do this as soon as possible while the fruits are 
still hard and green, then there is little chance 
of bruising them. A mixed fruit room is an 
evil, and a very common one, for the conditions 
which suit Apples best are bad for ripening 
Pears, and it ought to be the rule to have at 
least a small portion of the store room divided 
off and kept warmer and drier for the benefit of 
ripening Pears, as these are much better when 
ripened in a temperature that would he too 
warm for Apples to be kept in. Pears should 
be tested day by day, as many sorts are liable 
to go sleepy almost as soon as they ripen, and 
in the early stages of this defect it is almost 
impossible to detect it from outside appearance. 

Bouillie Bordelais©.— This is made by 
dissolving in a vessel in a small .quantity of 
water J lb. of sulphate of copper, and in another 
vessel, in a like quantity of water, 2 lb. of un¬ 
slaked lime. When the solutions are complete 
pour the lime Blowly into the sulphate, stir the 
mixture well, and then add enough water to 
bring the whole up to 25 gallons. Spray the 
mixture all over the parts requiring protection, 
usin£ a syringe. The precipitate is insoluble, 
but is held in suspension by the movement of 
the liquid. Once deposited on the leaves the 
water evaporates, but the precipitate adheres. 
Use only wooden vessels. The figures given 
above are not intended to he exact, hut the pro¬ 
portion is so. For example, the quantities can 
he diminished in order to have a bouillie less 
concentrated ; thus, H It copper sulphate and 
1 lh. lime. The efficacy of the protection is not 
necessarily in direct ratio to the concentration 
of the bouillie, hut it is important that every 
part of the plant should be well drenched with 
| the liquid. Bouillie Bordelaiae is very effective 


in most cases of disease caused bv fungi. Two 
or three dressings may be relied upon to pre¬ 
serve Vines from mildew and Pear-trees from 
spot (though much less easily), but they leave 
very visible traces of their use, which in fruit 
of choice varieties is a drawback, and another 
inconvenience attending its use is that it leaves 
a coating ef precipitate on the utensils. 

BBSS. 

WAX-MOTH.-FOUL BROOD. 

(Reply to J. W. L.”) 

The empty cocoons sent are those of the Wax- 
moth. Weak colonies often suffer much from 
the ravages of this peat, but in strong hives it 
has very little chance of effecting an entrance. 
If the moth once gains an admittance it deposits 
a number of eggs within the hive. The larva; 
on hatching from the eggs feed upon the wax, 
pollen, ana even brood, and spin a silky film 
while working through the combs. In about 
three weeks they attain their full growth, and 
in due time emerge from their cocoons perfect 
moths. If not well looked after and destroyed, 
the larva; sometimes become bo numerous and 
commit such extensive ravages as to force the 
Bees to leave the hive. You are very unfor¬ 
tunate in having that deadly disease—foul 
brood—in your district, and it is to be lamented 
that so few Bee-keepers use their utmost 
endeavours to stamp it out, for the germs of 
this disease are so easily transferred from one 
hive to another that a wide district may very 
quickly become contaminated. As a preventive 
there is probably nothing better than camphor. 
One or two pieces, about the size of a Walnut, 
should be wrapped in a rag, and placed upon 
the floor-board. This has even been found to 
cure the disease, and without the removal of 
any of the brood. Hives containing old combs 
appear to be more liable to this aisease than 
those which contain new, clean combs. It is 
well, therefore, to occasionally examine old 
hives to see that they are free from diseased 
brood. The capping of cells containing diseased 
brood are slightly concave and pierced; the}’ 
appear singly among the brood cells, and are of 
a dark colour. On the least appearance of the 
disease the queen should he removed, and all 
cells containing foul brood uncapped, and 
sprayed with salicylic acid solution in the 
following proportions : Salicylic acid, 1 oz. ; 
soda borax, 1 oz. ; water, 4 pints. The combs 
and Bees should be then placed in a fresh hive 
which has previously been washed with the 
above solution, the most diseased parts of the 
comb being first cut away. To ensure the 
perfect eradication of a disease of so formidable 
a character, threatening, as it does, the destruc¬ 
tion of the whole of the stocks in the apiary, 
every possible endeavour should be made to 
stamp it out thoroughly on its first appearance, 
to ensure which the total destruction of all tbo 
combs in the hive is to he recommended, scald¬ 
ing the hive with boiling water in every part, 
and when dry lime-washing thoroughly inside 
and out. S. 8. G. 

POULTRY. 

Plymouth rocks (/?.)—'There are several strains 
of Plymouth Rocks-one is white, another is blue-gwy. 
and a third is intermediate. Both yonr birds may be fine 
specimens of their own race, and you should keep the one 
that is most nearly like the hens, always remembering 
that in the darker variety the pullet is generally darker 
than the cockerel.—Y. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Removal of hedge trimmings from high¬ 
way.— When a person prunes a hedge, must, he cleanse 
the road as he proceeds, or is any fixed time allowed for 
the purpose ?—R. L. 

[I have no knowledge of Scotch law, but I do 
not suppose that in Scotland the occupier of 
land adjoining a highway is bound to cleanse 
that highway. Perhaps you mean, is he com¬ 
pelled to clear away the shoots and the trim¬ 
mings of the hedge, and if that is your meaning, 
the answer is that he is bound so to do, and 
that there is no time fixed in which the work 
must be done. He must do it at once, and mutt 
not allow the trimmings and cuttings of the 
hedge to be a nuisance or source of incon¬ 
venience or injury to those lawfully using the 
way.—K. C. T.j 
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Air-gun, licence for.— Will you kindly inform me 
if it is neoeeeary to obtain a licence for the use of an Mr* 
gun f—H. S. 

[An air-gun is not a firearm, bnt for some 
purposes it is treated as if it were such. Thus 
a gun licence is required by any person carry¬ 
ing or using an air-gun in situations where a 
licence would be required for an ordinary shot 
gun or other firearm, but air-guns may be used 
By all persons authorised by an occupier of 
land to kill or take ground game unaer the 
Ground Game Act, although only the occupier 
and one other person may use firearms for such 
purpose. ] 

Landlord and tenant-breach of contract. 

— I beg to thank you for the reply on page 380 (Sept 15th) 
to my question. Acting on "K. C. T.’s" advice, 1 
refused payment of the sum of £‘20 demanded by the 
landlord, and he then sued me in the county court. The 
judge held that as the landlord had failed to make the 
roof watertight I was justified in refusing to sign the 
agreement, and he gave judgment for me. The landlord 
also claimed 50s. compensation because, with his permis¬ 
sion, I had cut down some useless Vines, and the judge 
held that as the permission had beeu given in the expec¬ 
tation of a five years’ tenancy on tny part, I must pay 
compensation to the amount of 80s., but he gave the land¬ 
lord no costs.—H. S. 

[Ib is always interesting to learn the final 
result of any matter upon which advice has been 
given in these columns, and if other corres¬ 
pondents would follow your example it would 
be well. The question of the Vines was not 
raised in your previous letter.—K. C. T.] 


A gardener's wages.—Is it usual to stop a gar¬ 
deners wages during sickness ? Are coachmen and 
gardeners included within the Domestic Servants’ Act?— 
Wages. 

[ft is usual bo 8top during sickness the wages 
of a gardener engaged by the week, but not 
when the gardener is engaged for the year. In 
the latter case the deduction would not be legal, 
and the amount deducted could be recovered in 
the county court. I do not know to what 
statute you refer under the title ‘‘ Domestic 
Servants’ Act,” but I think a coachman is a 
domestic servant and in some cases a gardener 
is one also. If the reference is to the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, neither the gardener 
nor the coachman come within that Act. After 
July 1st next the Act will apply to gardeners 
but not to coachmen.—K. C. T.J 

A neighbour’s climbing plants.— I have an 

< piling fence which I erected and am bound to main- 
tvn. My neighbour grows Ivy and other climbers against 
it. and demurs to my request for their removal. They do 
mischief by creeping through the fence, and I have to 
remove them, and they also cause it to decay. What is 
my remedy i— .1. 

[So long as the Ivy and climbers are planted 
in your neighbour’s land you cannot compel 
their removal—that is, the removal of the roots 
—neither can you compel him to remove the 
branches and shoots which attach themselves to 
the fence. You may yourself cut off all the 
portions which attach or cling bo the fence, and 
if your neighbour fastens any part to the fence, 
or trains any of the shoots, etc., to the fence, 
he is guilty of a trespass, for which your legal 
remedy is by action in the county court to 
recover damages. —K. C. T. ] 

Boundary fence.—I have erected on my land an 
Oak fence, bounding my neighbour’s garden. He has 
lately put nails into it, on his side, and tied plants to 
them. 1, Can I compel him to remove them ? 2, If he 
declines, can I go into his garden, or send my gardener in 
to remove them ? 3, Could my gardener climb the fence 
to do this if he was careful only to step on the land that 
h mine, in between the ti-inch poet*? projecting on his 
side, which support the palings?— R. W. 

[Your noighbour has committed a trespass 
for which you have a right of action for 
damages. The answers to your specific ques¬ 
tions are: 1, Yes. 2, You may not enter 
his garden or go upon any part of his land—if 
you do you will commit a trespass. 3, Yes. 
—K. C. T.] 

Gardener's compensation.— I am a market 
gardener and rent certain premises on a yearly tenancy, 
where I grow stuff for market I enclose a copy of stamped 
agreement, also receipt for a payment. Am I entitled to 
compensation on the determination of my tenancy?— 


[As these premises were let to you sioce the 
commencement of the Market Gardeners’ Com¬ 
pensation Act, and there is nothing in the 
writteu agreement which permits the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land aa a market garden, you cannot 
claim compensation under that Act. I do not 
see for what matters you require compensation. 
You paid for all the plants, except shrubs, trees, 
and Vines, when you entered, and the agree¬ 
ment declares that with these exceptions aUare 
yours, and so, on quitting, you may take away 
all plants, except trees, Bhrubs, and Vines, and 
you may also take 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and -answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side qf the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pi'BUHiiKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that , as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND PLOWBB8. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums (C. H). 

—Procure in the spring a stock of some of the many good 
kinds of early-flowering varieties now in commerce, and 
grow them on in a frame for a time, planting them out in 
May in good soil. The shoots should not be stopped after 
the month of June, and you will have plenty of bloom at 
the time you want it. 

Transplanting Antirrhinums (Coreopsis).— 
You may plant these out in the permanent positions at 
once, making the soil quite Ann about them, especially 
about the stem or neck of the plant. Lift with a good ball 
of earth when removing them, and if carefully done no 
harm should ensue. Such plants usually pass the winter 
in safety. 

Coreopsis grandlflora (Coreopsis).—This plant is 
a biennial that if raided from seed this year will flower next 
year and perish. To treat it successfully and maintain a 
supply of flowers each year you must raise a few plants 
annually. These may be planted out in the border when 
ready, and will need no protection whatever in the winter 
of the first year. There is another kind, G. ianceolata, 
that is perennial and thoroughly hardy and enduring. 

IrlS StyloSA (Coreopsis ).—The plants of this Iris 
would have been safer in a cooler structure. It is more or 
less natural for this species to flower in mid-winter, and 
the plant is not greatly assisted by undue warmth or 
forcing. Plants that have been grown quite cool will give 
a better spike of bloom than those pushed on in heat, 
particularly as these have recently been lifted from the 
ground. So long as a temperature of 45 degs. is main¬ 
tained, this will be ample for the plant in question, and 
you may, with advantage, remove it to quite the coolest 
part of the greenhouse. You will note the coming of the 
flower-spike in these plants by the enlarged size of the 
growth-bearing sheath. 

The Black Calla (Arum sanctum) ( A. 0. II).— 
This in general appearance is not unlike the Calla or Lily 
of the Nile, but is shorter and more compact in growth. 
The inflorescence so much resembles that of this last- 
named that it is spoken of as the Black Calla, in allusion 
to the colour of the blossoms, which are pleasantly scented. 
It was formerly known as A. palastinum, beiug a native of 
Palestine. Its usual season of blooming is during the 
spring monthB, after which the growth is perfected and it 
becomes quite deciduous. If i>otted early in the autumn 
it commences to root directly. It is not hardy unless 
under very favourable conditions in a sandy, well-drained 
border in a wann situation. 

Manettl-stocks budded last summer (J. P). 
—No pruning is necessary at present. If the buds are 
covered with earth and your soil is free of grubs, you may 
leave them as they are until next February. About the 
beginning of that month cut away all the top within an 
inch of the inserted bud, and put a stake against each in 
readiness to tie the new growth to when it appears in 
April. If you desire to obtain some Manetti cuttings you 
may take away a shoot or two from each plant at once, 
cut them up into lengths of 7 inches or 8 inches, ana 
plant in well dug soil, inserting them fully (i inches in the 
soil. It is advisable to put a little grit or road-sand about 
the cuttings to ensure their more abundant rooting. 

Begonia Glolre de Lorraine (G. B.y .—ThiB is the 
result of a cross between B. socotrana and B. Dregei, and 
was raised in 181)1. The typical I). socotrana and all the 
hybrids from it need much the same treatment, for they 
flower in autumn and winter, after which they go to rest. 
They remain dormant until summer is well advanced, 
when, directly B'gns of growth are apparent, they should 
he potted. If placed under favourable conditions in a 
warm greenhouse or intermediate structure, they will then 
grow away freely and flower in due course. During the 
resting season these Begonias must not be parched up; 
but the soil should always be kept slightly moist. A good, 
open soil, such as is used for Begonias in general, will just 
suit the members of this section. 


“Southernwood” or “Old Man” (Artemisia 
abrotanum) (11. Barclay Smith) —This old-fashioned and 
highly fragrant garden plant we have never known to fail 
in quite a variety of soils, heavy as well as light. You 
recognise the fact of its being nearly, if not quite, a 
deciduous shrub, and are taking its present shedding of 
leaves as an indication of poor health. You say nothing 
of size of your plants, and we are not able to say whether 
the plant is in poor health or not. Fairly good wood, 
however, should Ik* of the size of Barley-straw, and in 
plants of some years old it would be more than this. The 
plant is free rooting, and if yours is not you may replant 
it in February or early March, well digging the soil 
18 inches deep, working in some decayed manure, and in 
the case of heavy soil, some grit or even old lime-rubbish. 
iArge tufts are better for being divided at the same 
time. 

Chrysanthemums-twelve sorts for speci¬ 
men plants (F. B.) —Unfortunately, you do not say 
what types you would like the twelve sorts to embrace, 
and on this account we will first mention a dozen Japanese 
sorts for specimen plants, and follow with a few 
incurved, together with some of the best Pompon sorts. 
Japanese for this purpose are : Viviand Morel, silvery-pink ; 
Charles Davis, bronze; Lady Hanhatn, cerise-pink or 
chamois, ground colour ; Phoebus, yellow; Miss Watson, 
yellow ; J. Shrimpton, crimson; Mrs. Cooutbes, soft pink; 


Colonel W. B. Smith, old gold; Mile Lacroix, white ; 
Mme. Carnot, white; Mrs. Mease, primrose; Pride of Mad- 
ford, crimson-purple. Six good incurved sorts are : Mrs. 
Geo. Bundle, white; George Glenny, primrose; Golden 
George Glenny (syn. Mrs. Dixon), rich yellow; Chas. II. 
Curtis, yellow ; Mme. Ferlat, white; and Prince Alfred, 
rosy-carmine. The following are the best Pompons: 
William Westlake, canary-yellow; William Kennedy, crim¬ 
son-amaranth ; Soeur Melanie, white; President, rosy-car¬ 
mine ; Mile. Martha, white; and Golden Mile. Martha, 
yellow. 

Staking Sweet Peas (J. P. T .).—You may grow 
Sweet Peas very successfully in the position described by 
you. Under a liberal system of culture and by planting 
early in the spring—it is too late now for an autumn 
sowing—you should have little difficulty in forming a 
beautiful hedge of Sweet Peas. You could not make a 
single row of wire-netting answer the purpoee of the ordi¬ 
nary stakes unless you gave a lot of time and attention to 
assisting the haulm by tying, but, by using two rows of 
wire-netting, and fixing these about a foot apart, you 
would have little difficulty in attaining your object. You 
would need the assistance of stout, upright poets, to which 
to fasten the wire-nettiog, and this latter material must 
be made perfectly taut. Before sowing the Peas in the 
spring—and they should not be sown thickly, unless it is 
your intention to thin them out later—a trench should be 
dug out and plenty of manure filled in, similar to that 
made for Celery. Afterwards, fill in the garden soil, 
breaking this up and sowing the seeds at the usual depth. 
Under these conditions the plants would easily attain a 
height of (> feet or more, and the wire should be arranged 
to meet the requirements of the growth. 

Tibouchina (Pleroma) macrantha (T. W. B.). 
—As to the cultivation of Bougainvillea, see answer to 
" Ignoramus ” in our issue of Dec. 8, p 535. Tibouchina 
macrantha is very easily grown. Anyone with sn ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse can grow it, and it does equally well 
whether in pots as a bush or trained as a climber along 
rafters, or against pillars in a sunny position in the green¬ 
house. It is grown both ways at Kew, where its flowers 
are an attraction during the autumn, winter, and spring. 
Some grow it on a balloon trellis, while others pinch the 
shoots frequently, so as to make it self-supporting. It 
likes a turfy soil, preferably equal parts of loam ana peat 
with plenty of silver-sand added. It also likes plenty of 
water and a sunny position. Pot-plants may be stood 
outside during the summer, the exposure to air and sun¬ 
shine keeping the growth sturdy and inducing a good set 
of flower-buds. The flowers when they first open are pure 
ultramarine blue, fading to deep purple with age. 
Besides Tibouchina it is also known as Pleroma macron- 
thum and Lasiandra macrantha. 

Fruiting Sol&num capsl cast rum (Pinewood), 
—In order to induce the Winter Cherry (Solanuin capei- 
castrum) to fruit freely, plenty of air and sunshine during 
the flowering period is necessary, as such conditions are 
very favourable to the production of blossoms and their 
fertilisation. The only pinching the shoots need is some¬ 
times after a number of berries are set, the plant pushes 
forth further growth from the points of the branches, and 
these had better be stopped, otherwise thev hide many of 
the berries. Strong doses of a fertiliser will, in anv stage, 
do more harm than good, but during the latter half of the 
summer, as the pots get full of roots, occasional weak 
doses will be of great service. Take care that the plants 
do not suffer from want of water at any period. Your 
plants that should have fruited this year may be kept till 
the spring, then cut back into shape (but not too hard), 
and directly the young shoots make their appearance they 
may be repotted, taking off some of the old soil and putting 
them, if necessary, into slightly larger pots. By the middle 
of June the plants may be stood out-of-doors. 


TREES AND BHRUBS. 

Plants to hide wall (F. H. Stoneleigh) — 
Hollies, Yews, green and variegated Euonymus may 
all be used for this purpoee, 1 and, what is more, these 
will stand a good deal of cutting generally. Arbor-vibe 
may also be used, and this also will endure liberal 
pruning. 

Horse-proof plants for fence(F. H. Stoneleigh). 
—We fear the plant that will be proof against all this is 
not yet discovered ; in any case, we do not know it. It s 
in the nature of these animals to nibble these things, and 
a better plan will be to plant the thing most suitea to the 
soil, and protect it by skeleton fences until a good hedge or 
fence is formed. 


Planting Privet (F. 11. Stoneleigh ).—It is not 
very material whether this be buried rather deeply or 
shallow, as the plants continue to root from the stems as 
the growth increases. The plant is so vigorous that it is 
not necessary to bury the stems, but rather the reverse. as 
the roots spread out to a great distance and rob the soil of 
much nourishment. All the Roees you name will be 
quite safe in your district in the open ground in a rather 
sheltered spot that is protected from north and east. If 
newly planted you may protect them by placing a little 
Bracken among the branches. This will not be necessary 
when the plants are well established. 


Ivy for boarded fence (F. 11. stoneleigh ).—'The 
best climbing Ivies of those contained in your list are 
pedata, all the forms of marginata, Glymmi, himalaica, 
Cavendishi, etc. All the kinds are self clinging, but they 
cling infinitely better to stone and brick than to boards, 
particularly if these latter are smooth planed, as is usual 
in such cases. In any case, nailing will be requisite at the 
start, or the shoots will not take to the wood. So far as 
filling up the sides and bottom, this largely depends on 
the amount and the kind of care bestowed. Your better 
plan will be to obtain good plants and train these to the 
boards near the grouna line, and by taking out the point 
of each shoot encourage breaks from the lateral eyes. 
When started in this way from the soil, the chances are 
greatly in favour of the plants succeeding. The Irish Ivy 
is a capital kind, and one you do not name is palmata 
aurea, which is also excellent. 


Raising Hollies from seed (J. G .).—When 
Hollies are to be raised in large quantities from seed the 
berries are gathered in winter when ripe, mixed with 
double their bulk of dry sand, and turned over every 
month, which considerably hastens the decomposition of 
the fleshy portion. The seeds are thus preserved in a heap 
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in a shady spot out-of-doors till the following autumn, 
when they are sown in a border of light, rich soil, covered 
about a quarter of an inch deep, and a few Spruce boughs 
laid over the bed till the young plants make their appear¬ 
ance, which will not be till May, and only then a few of 
the earliest, as a succession will be kept up till the follow¬ 
ing spring. They must then be left till the next autumn 
before they are transplanted. You will thus see that the 
progress of the Holly during its earlier stages is slow. In 
the case of small quantities of seeds, the berries may be 
mixed with sand in a flower-pot and buried in the soil till 
the autumn, when they can be sown in pans or boxes and 
placed in an ordinary garden-frame. The Holly may be 
struck from cuttings taken in the autumn, put firmly into 
sandy soil in a frame, kept close and shaded when neces¬ 
sary, but it is not a very satisfactory process, and rarely 
followed. 

IT.ERU 

Cultivating chalk soil (t\ 7’.).—You will do well 
to trench a portion of your 3 acres of land, even if it has a 
chalk base. Throw out a trench 2 feet wide and 1 foot in 
depth to begin with, then well break up the chalk 
bottom several inches, add a dressing of manure or vege¬ 
table-refuse, decayed, then throw the next top spit 2 feet 
wide on to that, and so on all over the portion trenched. 
You will find immense benefit resulting to both fruit and 
vegetables. Do not throw out the chalk when making 
holes for fruit-trees. Let the holes be 3 feet wide, then, 
if the ground has not been trenched, break up the bottom, 
leave it, then cast 0 inches of soil on to it, then plant the 
trees, and if it be needful for them to properly cover the 
roots with soil to stand on slightly raised mounds, so 
much the better. If you place a mulch of long-manure 
over the roots after planting is done your trees should do 
well. 

Fruit-trees for small garden (Parkside, 
K ini st on).— In selecting but two varieties of diverse 
kinds of fruits, no doubt you wish for successions! ones. 
For that purpose, of cooking Apples plant Stirling Castle 
and Lane's Prince Albert, bush trees, neither growing very 
strong ; of dessert Apples have Worcester Pearmain and 
Cox's Orange Pippin, also in bush form; of Pears, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien and Louise Bonne of Jersey ; of 
Plums for cooking, Rivers’ Early Prolific and Victoria, 
and of dessert varieties, Denniston’s Superb and 
Jefferson ; of Cherries plant May Duke ana Kentish 
Higgareau. The dessert Plums would certainly be best 
on an east or west wall. Trench the ground where the 
trees are to be before they are planted. Use with the soil 
a little well-decayed manure, but none that is fresh. 
Place some of that as a mulch over the roots after planting 
is done. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

New Chum .—See reply in our issue of Dec. S, p. 538 

- Ignota .—See reply to “ C. A. V. Butler ” in our issue 

of Dec. 8, p. 635.- John Sneddon.— It is probably 

Florence Davis, a greenish-white variety.- Jack .—If 

your fernery is kept at 65 degs. you will have to keep it 
moist—not the plants. Damp down the path, as also 

round the pipes and underneath the staging, etc.- Mr*. 

Grubb .—Your Azaleas are eaten up with red-spider and 
thripe. Well syringe the plants with Abol or some 
insecticide containing soft-soap, and then keep well 
syringed. In this way ycu will soon clear the pests off. 
You are keeping the plants too dry, both at the roots and 

in the atmosphere.- J. A. M .—Apply to Jas. Veitch 

and Sons, Chelsea, I^ndon, S.W.- L. T. D.— Yes, you 

can plant the Vine where you suggest. See reply to 
“ E. A. 8." in our issue of Dec. 1, p. ol8, as to soil, etc. A 

good Tomato for your purpose is C’hemin Rouge.- B. G. 

—Quite impossible to answer your queries unless we were 
to see the place. You ought to consult a local horti¬ 
cultural builder.- C. A. S. M .—Keep the bowl filled up 

with water and stand in a sunny window. If you keep 

the bulbs dark the foliage will get drawn.- Mill Bank. 

—Philadelphia aureus is a form of the common Mock 
Orange (I*, coronarius), in which the leaves are of a golden 
colour which is retained during the summer. The flowers 
are white. The colour of Rose Caroline Testout is a 
hea itiful pale peach with silvery-rose centre. A standard 
Rose has a stem about 3 feet high, while a bush is worked 
at the ground line. Cut the Raspberries down in March 
nearly to the ground so os to encourage young canes from 

the base.- Mo**.—See reply to “ S. E. Linton," Dec 8, 

iv 633, and “Anxious,” same date, p. 646.- L. Case.— 

We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers.- J. C.— 

Fumigate the plants with Nicoticide, or use the XL All 
vaporiser, either of which will soon clear your plants of 

the white fly you refer to.- L. IF. G .—The position in 

which your Spinea is growing is too dry. Give it a 
moister position in the sun, and you will soon sec a change. 
The Ceanothus ought to live in your district without any 

S rotection whatever.- Outskirt .—Your exhaust pipe is 

ir too short. You must make it at the least 4 feet long. 

- Senex.— See reply to “Santa Rosa "in our issue of 

Dec. 8, p. 515.- K. S .—See answer to “ Pen ” in our 

issue of Nov. 3, p. 470.- E. J. B .—Apply to Jas Veitch 

and Sons, Chelsea, London, S.W.-A—Your best plan 

will be to get a copy of “The English Flower Garden, in 
which you will find the subject fully dealt with. It can 

be had from this office, price 16s. 0d., post free.- M. R. 

—You could easily grow Tomatoes in the place you men¬ 
tion. the time you speak of being very suitable. It 
would, however, be advisable to clear out the Geranium 
cuttings, as the heat is too great for them, placing them 
in a heated frame or a greenhouse with a temperature of 
about 45 degs. 

“The Manse Garden. ”—Will any reader kindly 
give me any information as to the publisher s name and 
address of a rather old book entitled “ The Manse Garden," 
by Rev. N. Patterson, published, it is believed, about 1824, 
and spoken of by Canon Ellicombe ?—8. M. M. 

*,* Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should alirays accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gari>knlno 
Illustrated, 37, Sout ham pt on-street, Strand, W.C. bio 
more than four kinds of fruits or ioufers for naming 
should be sent at ons time. 

Names of plants. — Jack.— 1, Panicum variega- 
tum ; 2, Please send better, specimen ; 3, C)phiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum ; 4, jffeg&nia gp.. pleas| aijnd > n 


flow er; 5, Justicia carnea; 6, Acacia lophantha.- 

5. F. E.— 1, Cyperus altemifolius variegatus; 2, Eupa- 
torium riparium ; 3, Libonia floribunda ; 4, Monochaetum 

ensiferura.- Spleenutort.— 1, Asplenium fragrans ; 2, 

Asplenium fontanum; 3, Asplenium fl&bellifolium; 4, 

Asplenium Colensoi.- F. S. S., Pirbright.— The Spurge 

Daphne (Daphne Laureola).-S’. W., Cornwall.—I, 

Kindly send better specimen; 2, Polystichuin angulare ; 
3, Pteris erotica albo-lineata ; 4, Woodwardia radieans; 
5, Specimen insufficient. Fern fronds should be sent flat, 

and not tightly bundled up as yours were.- R. Jackson. 

—The Partridge Berry (GaultheriaShallon).- J. Rowlin- 

son .—Impossible to name with certainty, specimens being 
sent without a scrap of fruit or flowers, and in one case a 
shoot without leaves. 1, Cassiope fastigiata ; 2, Irish 
Heath probably ; 3, Specimen insufficient; 4, lavender 
Cotton (Santolina incana); 6, Juniper sp. ; 0, Picea 

Pinsapo.- Rose .—Lonicera japonica.- Miss Shcp- 

heard.— Diosma capitata. 

Names Of fruits.— Leaf wood.—I, Dutch Mignoune ; 
2, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, Dr. Harvey; 4, Old 

Hawthornden (7)- J. A., West l)erl>y.— 1, Quite rotten ; 

2, Beurr4 Diel; 3, Beurr6 Clairgeau: 4, Doyenne 

d'Merode.- II. J. IF.—Apples : 1, Duchess’s Favourite ; 

2, Foam's Pippin ; 3, Lady Henniker. Pear : 4, Catillac. 

- J. V. UUmes .—Apple Fearn’s Pippin.- ll.Jacksm. 

— Pear Forelle.- C. B., Oxon.— Pears: 1, Marie Louise 

d’Uccle; 4, Althorp Crassane. Apples: 2, Crimson 
(Queening ; 3, Not recognised. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequonce of the Christmas Holidays 
wo shall bo obliged to go to press early with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated Dooember 29th, 1900. Orders should 
bo sent as early as possible In the week pre¬ 
ceding to Insure insortion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after tho first post on 
WEDNESDAY, tho 19th DECEMBER. 
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ROSES. 


Dwarf bush. —La France, Capt- 

__ ____ Chritty, G. Jacqueminot (scarlet). 

U. Brunner (cerise), Miniature (white), Cramoisi (crimson). 
Old Blush, Old Crimson, White Moas, Fellenbcrg (crimson), 
L. Phillippe (red), Hermora(pink); the following are climbers 
W. Richardson, Crimson Rambler, Red Gloiro, 3, any 
selection, Is. 9d , free; 6. 3e ; 12, 5s. 6d. 6 Climbing Roses, 

2a. fid., free —Red Gloire. Crimson Rambler, W. Rici.ardson, 
Williams' F.vcrgreen. Folieite-Porpetuel, I a Guirland. 

HARDY CREEPERS, Ac. - Virginian Creeper 
(large leaf), do. Veitchi (self-clinging), Clematis viticella 
(small purple), do. Vitalba (Traveller's Joy), Irish Ivy, Kerria 
(orange), Philadelphus (white, scented Mock Orange), 
Viburnum (white Guelder Rose), White Lilac, Deutziacrenata 
(double pink), White and Yellow Jessamine, Forsythia (yel¬ 
low), I-Aureatinus, Var. Elder. 6, any selection. Is. 6<L, free; 
12, 2s. 8d. Smilax (greenhouse climber), 3d. List free. 


RH- G. BUCK, Reotory, NORWICH. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLEC- 

■tJ TION8 —Either 12 ovely Hardy Evergreens, or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs, or 12 beautiful Forest Trees, 
assorted, 3s. 9d.; Iz grand Roses, 8 climbing, 6 bush, 3s. 9d. 
For early spring flowering : 30 Wallflower, 50 Double Daisies, 
12 Polyanthus, 12 Primroses, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-nots. 
20 Candytuft, iO Rockets, 2s. 9d ; 12 Carnations. 12 Pinks, 
12 Picotees, 12 Indian Pinb, 2s. 6d. Lovely hardy climbers: 
Virginian Creeper. Honeysuckle, Clematis, 2 Climbing Roses, 
4 Double Pink Bellbind. 2 Euonvmus. 2 Irish Ivy, 4 Perennial 
Pea, Jessamine, 6 small-leaved Ivy, Cotoneaster, 3s. 6 Cur¬ 
rant, 6 Gooseberry Bushes, 12 Raspberry Canes, 60 Straw¬ 
berries, 3s. 9d 

Splendid Collection of Bulbs, all flowering sizes: 20 Tulips, 
60 Spanish Irises, 10 Hyacinths, 5u Crocuses. 30 Snowdrops, 
20 Daffodila, 10 Narcissi, 12 white Gladioli, 4s. 6d.; half 

Q uantity, 2s. 6d. Collection of strong Fruit-trees : 6 Apples, 
Pears, 2 Cherries, 4 Plums, 2 Peaches, 2 Sweet Chestnuts, 2 
Walnuts, 13s. 6d.; half quantity, 7a. 6d., carriage paid. 

To stand the winter: 20 Red Cabbage, 50 Cabbages, 50 
Brussels Sprouts, 50 Lettuces, 50 Broccoli, 50 Ksle, 50 Savoys, 
2s. Stt. Useful Herbs: 6 Thyme, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 10 
Parsley. 6 Lamb Mint, 6 Mackerel Mint, 6 Fennel, 6 Mar¬ 
joram, 2s. 6<L 

All above Collections sent carriage paid, carefully packed. 
Enormous Btock of Forest Trees. Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and 
Hardy Plants, all sorts. Write for Catalogue, state wants, 
low estimate per return. Hedgkg! Hedging ! I Myrobella 
Plum, marvellous quick growth, impenetrable. 3s. 6d. 100; 
30s. 1.000. Quick, Thorn, Privet, Beech, from 2s. 100; 15s. 1,000. 
Wallflowers, very strong, Is. 6<L 100. Free on rail. 

K. OAYE (OJA Carlton Nurseries. Lowestoft- 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL awarded for 

J- Hardy Perennials and Herbaceous Plants at the Great 
Chrysanthemum Show, recently held at Binuly Hall, Bir¬ 
mingham, and was considered the finest exhibit o f the kind 
ever seen in Birmingham, was awarded to WALTER B. 
CHILD, F.R.H.8., the noted Hardy Plant Grower, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham. Specialties Perennial Asteis or 
Michaelmas Daisies 12 magnificent kind* for 6«.: 24 for 
10s. 6d.. carriage paid. Hollyhock*, double, finest exhibition 
kinds, 13 for 9s.; double a first-rate selection, 12 for 6s. 
Magnificent plants rf the following Wallflowers, all veir 
strong and bushy- R>by Gem. Golden King, Blood Red, 
Primrose Dame, cs. per 100, worth double; Double German, 
at 8s. per ioo, extra ranspianted. Hardy Perennials 
and Alpine Plants in all the very be*t kinds Send 
for Catalogue, post free. The above are not cheap, unreliable 
rubbish, but really grand Ktulf. All carriage paid, carefully 
packed, to any station.__ 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers hould send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street,. Windhill. Shipley. Yorkshire 


■ROOFING ! ROOFING !! ROOFING !!!—I 

■Lu have some good stout Oiled and Dressed Canvas, odd 
pieces from the making up of large sails; perfectly water¬ 
proof; about a yard wide, in odd lengths; splenlid for the 
tops of lodges, chickew-houses. etc.; 8s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
QASSON. Government Contractor. Itye._ 


OPORT. —“ Garden Guns,’* 2s. 3d. ; American 

O Pocket Catapults, Is. 3d.; kill birds, rabbits, etc. Noise¬ 
less Rabbit Rifles, 9s. ; Rabbit Bolters, Is.; Bolt Nets, 4s. 6d. 
dozen; 50-yard Rabbit Nets, 11s. fid ; Bird Traps, Is. 3*1. 
Sporting and Fishing Requisites. Lists, Id. Carriage paid. 
-J. EGGLESTON, Naturalist, Sunderland. 


D/^Qr-Q 12 H.P., strong, Weil¬ 
ls QO a rooted plants, purchaser’s seise- 

" m W W ^ w ■ Uon> ^ x for 15fc . gQ for 

named. Plants gratis with each lot. 

„ Tca-sccntcd, purchaser’s selection, 10s. for 12. 

„ Austrian Copper, fid. each. 

„ Hybrid Teas, purchaser’s selection, is. for 12. 

,, MOSS, named, 6 for 3s. 

„ Crimson Rambler. Aglaia (yellow). Thalia (white), 

Euphrosyne (pjuk), 9d. each. 

G fasv-growing climbing Roses. 4*. Sweet Brier*. 3s - do *. 

The magniicent New Polyantha Rose of 1900, The 
Llsrhtstar. 3s. each. _ _ 

The Beautiful New Hardy Climbing Rose, 1900, Rubin* 
3s. each. 

6 Ponzanco Sweet Briers, named, 6 j. 

Oct 13th. 1900, Burradon : “Thank* for the Roses; they 
are splendid quality.—Yours truly, A. G.” 

CLEMATIS VITICELLA, blue, 3d.; C. MONTANA, 
white, 3d.: FLAMMULA, white, 3d.; AMPELOP8I8 
VEITCHI, 3L: JASMINE, white. 3d. ; yellow, 3d.: large- 
leaved V. CREEPER. 3d.; HONEYSUCKLE BRACHY 
PODA, 3d ; RIBE8 SANGUINEA, 3d.; GOLDEN VAB. 
ELDER, 3d. _ 

12 DELPHINIUMS, new strain. 2s. fid.; 12 GAIL* 
LARDIAS.ls.6d.; 12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAX.,2 b. fid.; 
12 COLUMBINES, yellow, 2s.; 12 COLUMBINES, blue 7s ; 
12 OEUMS, Is 6d.; 12 ACHILLEA PEARL, 2s ; 12 ERYN 
GIUM. 2s.; 12 EVERLASTING SWEET PEAS. 3s.; 12 
ORIENTAL POPPIES, 3s. 6d.; 12 named double and single 
PYRETHRUMS, 4s.; 12 line named Phloxes, 4s.; 6 named 
P/FONIK8. 4 b.; WALLFLOWERS, in separate colours, 
2a. fid. 100; ROYAL SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRIES, 2a 6d. 
per 100; OENTIANA ACAULI8. 3a. per doz. 

Small quantities rupplied. Catalogues free. 

All the above plants are carriage paid for cash with order. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MAYS BROS.. 

HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE. 

_ESTABLISHED 1810._ 



READY JAN. 1st. 
N E W 

CATALOGUE, 

Illustrated and Descriptive, 

GRATIS. POST FREE. 


copy before placing their orders. 


All whnde«iro Seeds of Hlnb* 
class Quality at Reason¬ 
able Prices t hould write for a 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., 

Seed Growers & Merchants, 

NOTTINOH A M 


AMERICAN 


GROWN 


SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, AND 
AQUATICS. 

We have issuod a special Catalogue rf the above with 
price*, including rleliveiy to any address in Great Britain or 
Ireland. Copies free on application. 

HENRY A, DREER, 

Philadelphia, - U.S.A. 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


Our Collection of Ferns is by far the largest in the Trade, 
consisting of 1,400 different kinds. Stove, Greenhouse. 
Filmy. Hardy Exotic, ami British. 

Hardy Ferns.—We offer 12 different kinds, 3s.; 25 
different. 8s Cd.; 5J different, 25s. ; 100. in 12 kinds, 20s.; 100, 
in 25 kinds, 30 j. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds, 75s. 

Stove ami Greenhouse Ferns and SelaxinellM. 
—12 different kinds. 3s. ; 25 kind*, 7s. 6d.; 5> kinds, 17s. fid ; 
100, iu 25 vars., 25 j. ; 100, in 50 vara., 30s.; 100 vara , 50s. 

Catalogue free on application. ** Ferns and FOTB 
Culture," 60 illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2s., post frsa. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nurseries, Sale, near Manchester. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 



For Roofs. Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 

NO p^rfrV ^sEib. OR 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
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VEGETABLES. 


CKumNC SMALL KITCHEN CARDENS. 
Many having large kitchen gardens have no 
idea of the trouble and anxiety inseparable 
from the task of supplying even an average 
establishment from perhaps an acre or an acre 
aud a half of ground. There are far too many 
such instances, the case being worae still when 
such permanent fruits as Strawberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, and (Gooseberries liavo also to be 
accommodated. Much may bo done, however, 
by a little forethought. Of course, it is useless 
to talk of spare plots in such gardens being 
rested aud turned up roughly for exposure to 
the weather. One crop must follow another as 
quickly as possible. In such gardens the dwarf 
kinds of Peas should always be grown, as they 
do not obstruct the light from other crops ana 
various dwarf vegetables may be grown between 
the rows. For instance, between such varie¬ 
ties as Chelsea Gem and William Hurst, occupy¬ 
ing the earliest borders at from feet to 4 feet 
apart, may be planted early dwarf Cauliflowers, 
protected in f ames through the winter or 
raised in heat in spring. The best of 
Spinach may also bo secured from the same 
position. Where more than one row of second 
early and successional varieties is grown side by 
side, the same course may ho adopted. Per¬ 
haps, however, a row here and there at a con¬ 
siderable distance apart is the best, such sorts 
as Stratagem, Fillbasket, and Wordsley Wonder 
being adhered to. All that is then noeded is 
just sufficient walking room between the rows 
of Peas and the other vegetables to allow of 
picking. The same remark applies to Runner 
Beans, which in such gardens should be sup¬ 
ported by ordinary brashy Pea-sticks, the haulm 
being pinched when the summit is reached. 

The great point to be observed in growing 
one kind of vegetable between others is equality 
of growth, especially as regards height. The 
short to medium-haulmed Potatoes should be 
grown, there being many of such character very 
Free-bearing and of good quality. If these are, 
say, 2 A feet apart in the rows, various green 
crops, such as autumn Cauliflowers and winter 
Broccoli, Kales and even Brussels Sprouts, may 
be planted between without fear of being 
smothered. I would not, however, advise the 
planting of many midwinter and spring Broc¬ 
coli in these small gardens, as they bo often 
succumb in severe weather, and the loss can be 
ill-afforded. A valuable winter vegetable in 
small gardens is the Rosette Colewort. It is 
indispensable, as, being compact in growth, the 
plants may be Bet out 1,5 inches apart. The 
thing is to sow the seed at the right date. So 
many, especially amateurs, make a mistake 
here. From July 7 to 21, according to locality, 
is a safe time for securing plants that will heart 
in in rotation throughout November and 
January. As for their quality, when grown 
on fairly good ground no winter vegetable 
surpasses them. They may follow Straw¬ 
berries, second early Potatoes, Tripoli Onions, 
or indeed any crop which is cleared tpff the 
ground about the imddlef ‘T|f 
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which date the young plants should be fit for 
transplanting. They ao not require newly- 
dug ground, so that planting may take place 
between rows of spring-sown Onions approach¬ 
ing ripeness. Indeed, no better site can be 
chosen, provided the Onions are sown in rows 
from 18 inches to 2 feet apart. The extra 
Bpace is beneficial to the Onions, and more 
profitable even in small gardens than crowding 
the rows, as much finer, heavier, better ripened 
bulbs are secured. Where it is the rule to 
destroy one Strawberry-bed every year—and it 
pays to do so even in small gardens—no root- 
run is more favourable to the growth of Cole- 
worts than the hard moisture-retaining Straw¬ 
berry-plot, and the ground has not to lie idle. 
Oue sometimes sees the throwing out of Celery- 
trenches early in the summer advised, and in 
small gardens it is of the utmost -importance, 
as the intervening ridges can then be used for 
a variety of subjects until the final earthing up 
is given. Where the ground has to be cropped 
so continuously, it is wisest to grow the short or 
stump-rooted forms of Carrots and small varie¬ 
ties of Beetroot. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jerusalem Artichokes ni%y now have the old 
growths removed, if only for appearance sake, cutting 
them off about 6 inches from the ground. When lifting, 
preserve only the best and most even-shaped tubers for 
seed. This is the only way to keep a good stock true. 

Early Cucumbers.— Under any circum¬ 
stances another house should bo planted early 
in the new year. Thosa plauts which w«ro 
started in September or October seldom pay to 
keep after Christmas. At any rate, if Cucum¬ 
bers must be had a house should be planted 
early in January. 

Heeling in Broccoli. —Some gardeners 
entirely ignore this, but there can be no doubt 
that many a useful lot of plants has been saved 
by banking up the stems. Much depends on the 
district, position of garden, and the variety 
grown, also whether plenty of room was allowed 
at planting time and a moderately rich root-run 
only given. The dwarf-growing varieties, Buch 
as Model and Backhouse’s Whiter White, seem 
to escape more often when unprotected than 
those having a greater length of stem exposed. 
Hay-bands twined carefully round the stem 
and amongst the leaves immediately under the 
crown are very effective. 

Finishing off late Tomatoes. —It is a 
good plan to grow late autumn batches of 
Tomatoes in pots, as when planted out they 
| must remain where they are, whether the house 
is furnished with hot-water pipes or not. When 
in pots they can be removed with comparatively 
little trouble from one structure to another. In 
order to prevent cracking and to bring the fruit 
up to the best possible condition for sale, a little 
fire-beat from the present time onwards is im¬ 
perative, also regular and very careful ventila¬ 
tion. Wholesale defoliation must not for a 
moment be entertained, but partial curtailment 
of the leaves may safely be practised, also the 
pinching of all laterals. This will allow of a 
free circulation of fresh air and ingress for light 
and sunshine. Great care must be taken in 
watering. The early part of the day must be 


chosen, and rather than fill the atmosphere with 
moisture on a wet or foggy day, allow the pots 
to’ get dry. Patience is needed to allow the 
fruit to attain to its full colour, as semi ripened 
fruit is certain to realise unsatisfactory prices. 
A good late but a free setting Tomato is really 
worth any amount of pains, as after the middle 
of October prices invariably rise—that is, lor 
really good fruit. A rather more than uBuat 
restricted root-run, manure-free soil, and expo¬ 
sure to every ray of light aud sunshine are 
imperative if a free set, normal size, and good 
finish are to be secured. 

Protecting Globe Artichokes.— It is, 
perhaps, rather soon to advise packing material 
round this somewhat tender vegetable, but as 
bad weather may come at any moment, it is as 
well to be provided with an ample quantity of 
the right kind of material, so that covering may 
be done expeditiously. A few gardeners do not 
favour covering the stools at all, but it pays— 
that is, if the material used is of the right kind. 
To pile a quantity of semi-decayed material 
round the roots as some do is simply to court 
disaster, as if this becomes saturated and after¬ 
wards frozen it only adds fuel to the fire, as it 
is converted into a soddened mass, which is sure 
to cripple, if not entirely ruin, the crowns and 
roots. A covering early in December, if the 
weather remains open, of Bracken, or, failing 
this, light strawy litter, working this well in 
amongst the few remaining leaves and arouud 
the crowns, renewing the covering in January, 
is far better. Many postpone covering until 
frost has actually wrought mischief. The prac¬ 
tice of severing a number of stout surplus side 
bffsets, say, in autumn, potting these up aud 
giving frame protection during winter, is com¬ 
mendable, more particularly where the garden 
lies low and the soil is Btrr>ng and retentive. 
Planted out in March with good balls of roots 
intact, nice useful heads are secured the first 
season. Let the frame in which they stand on 
a hard ash bottom be drip-proof, as if once wet 
gets into the centres decay may ruin many of 
them. 

Notes on Tomatoes.— There are far too 
many Tomatoes even to satiety the largest culti¬ 
vator. I always grow the older, well-tried 
kinds, and give the newer sorts a trial by their 
side. If then they surpass in merit the older 
favourites in every point, then their position is 
assured. Some of the older kinds are difficult, 
however, to surpass. This much must be said 
of Tomatoes, that there is no uniform result 
attending the varied conditions under which 
they are grown. Were it so, then it would be 
an easy matter to say which are the best or the 
worst. I am no advocate for binding oneself 
to one or two sorts, even when grown in small 
numbers, and there is always interest to be 
found in variety. Frogmore Selected I have 
grown now for several seasons, and for general 
purposes there are not many others that can 
surpass it. I have had the heaviest crop of 
this, which furnished the roof of one small 
house, grown in pots, that I have yet seen. 
They were simply a rope of fruit from the base 
to their points and the individual fruits of uni¬ 
form size throughout. Ham Green is a very 
similar variety, and is one : I grow largely. Its 
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fruits are not of the exhibition type, but large 
enough for any other purpose. The Cropper 
and Champion are two of my newest additions ; 
the former is the better of the two in weight of 
crop, but the latter has a particularly nice 
flavour. The former justifies its name, and has 
fruits of medium size and good in colour. For 
indoor culture Duke of York completes my list. 
Of the yellow varieties, Sunbeam and Golden 
Jubilee have been proved to be first-rate. It is 
curious that they are not more in favour with 
lovers of the fruit in a raw state. The best 
kinds for walls I have found to be Early Ruby, 
Eckford’s Prolific, and Sutton’s A 1. Hatha¬ 
way’s Excelsior is an excellent one for the open 
border, as also is Sutton’s Maincrop. Ham 
Green and Frogmore Selected are hard to beat 
for winter and early spring supplies. Of the 
latter 1 get full crope from pots in a moist 
forcing-house in spring.—W. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— All the show and fancy 
Pelargoniums should now be in their flowering 
pots if they are expected to bloom reasonably 
early. Keep the plants on a stage near the 
glass. The plants will require pinching again, 
but never stop when repotting ; wait till the 
roots get active. There should be a little 
warmth in the pipes, except on fine bright days. 
Careful watering is essential. Hydrangeas that 
were cut back last spring, and which have made 
from three to five shoots, if wanted to flower 
early may be moved to a temperature of 
55 dogs, at night. These plants, which are kept 
moving steadily, do not lose their leavos in the 
same way old plants do. Weak liquid-manure 
may be given occasionally, but the water-pot 
should not be used too freely, though the roots 
must not be permitted to get dust dry. Water¬ 
ing must be done with very great care now, as 
damp is a great enemy to flowers. Chrysanthe¬ 
mum flowers will keep better if the plants are 
kept on the side of dryness at the roots. In a 
fairly cool house, freely ventilated, the plants 
in a general way will not require water in such 
weather as we have had lately, “ When the rain 
it raineth every day,” more than twice a week. 
Notwithstanding this, a daily look round should 
be given. Some things require more water than 
others. Camellias and Acacias just now require 
a good deal of water, especially when planted in 
the border. Azaleas will Buffer if permitted to 
get too dry. These latter will probably lose a 
few of their leaves at this Beason, but that will 
not affect their flowering. Thrips are fond 'of 
Azaleas, and if they attack the foliage it will be 
better to move the plants to a close house and 
vaporise with nicotine. Those who have not 
grown standard Tea Roses in pots have no idea 
how lovely well-grown plants are when they are 
mixed with other things in the conservatory 
The plants will do better when established in 
pots, but they will flower the first season, 
though they should not be forced much. 
Luculia gratissima should be in flower now. It 
produces large clusters of roBe-coloured flowers 
which last some time. This plant does best 
planted out in a well-drained bed of peat and 
loam, either as a bush or trained against a wall. 
If grown as a bush it should be cut back pretty 
freely after flowering. It is not an easy plant 
to propagate, and for this reason is not so com¬ 
mon as it might be. It may be propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots, after cutting back 
when about two inches long, in sandy peat 
under a bell-glass, or it may be increased by 
layering. Large bushes of Genista fragrans are 
very sweet now and will last a long time. 
Coronilla glauca is a very useful old plant that 
is hardy in sheltered places. The variegated 
variety when grown as a pyramid is a striking 
plant. 

Stove. —If there is a brisk bottom-heat bed 
old plants of Dracaenas may be cut down and 
the stems cut into short lengths for cuttings, 
and inserted in Bandy peat and plunged in a 
brisk heat and kept close. Old plants of 
Crotons may be cut back and the cuttings, or as 
many of them as are required, inserted round 
the sides of 5-inch pots and plunged in the 
warm bed. Well-grown Crotons in small pots 
are useful for many decorative purposes, and it 
is always advisable.to have a few young plants 
coming on. As past as the * 
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bracts are cut from Poinsettias the plants may 
be moved to a less conspicuous position, ana 
allowed to gradually dry off to rest for a couple 
of months. These plants, after resting, will 
be used for early cuttings. If Orchids are 
grown, there will be some in flower now among 
the Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, and others, ana 
these will occupy prominent positions. There 
is always plenty of colour, both of foliage and 
blossom in the stove now, and it is a common 
difficulty to find room for all the plants now. 
This difficulty is generally got overby moving a 
fow of the hardiest plants when in flower to the 
warmest part of the conservatory. Eucharis 
Lilies will last some time when in bloom in a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 dogs., and thU 
gentle cooling down will help to prepare the 
plants for the next crop of flowers. The 
watering must be in careful hands, as too much 
or too little will be equally injurious. 

Ferns under glass —Less water may be 
thrown about now, though the temperature and 
character of the house will have some influence 
upon the need for water. Ferns should never 
be permitted to get dust dry, though when the 
old Adiantum cuneatum is wintered in a cool- 
house the plants, when the fronds begin to lose 
colour, may go to rest as it were, and be cut 
down. They generally come away strong when 
the days lengthen and the temperature is 
raised. But this treatment will not suit young 
plants, as many of them when dried off will die 
or come so weak as to be useless. Now that 
seedlings are so easily raised, those Ferns which 
produce spores freely are better raised in that 
way. Adiantum Farleyense, to my mind the 
best of the Maiden-hairs, does not produce 
spores, and can only be increased by division, 
and when a large, healthy stock is required to 
bo worked up quickly, the best way is to start 
with young plants, grow them freely, and 
divide as often as the plants will bear it. In 
fact, all Ferns which are increased by division 
should be treated in this way, as the stock is 
healthier and stronger. Fern spores may be 
sown now. It is difficult to say how lbng Fern 
spores will retain their vitality, but 1 have 
raised Maiden-hairs from spores which had been 
kept ten years. They were obtained from a 
dried specimen among sheets of blotting-paper. 

Pines. —These want very little water now. 
They must bo looked over twice a week, but if 
the plants are plunged, many plants will go for 
a week without water, and successions which 
are Btrong enough to fruit will be kept on the 
dry side to mature growth and give a slight 
check to expedite fruiting. Ripe fruit will 
keep a long time in a dry, cool house. The 
night temperature now will be 65 degs. or a 
little more for the house where fruits are 
swelling; 60 degs. will do for the successions. 
Of course, Pines will bear a higher temperature, 
but with fuel at present rates the lowest safe 
temperature will be the most economical. 

Window gardening —If Geraniums and 
other plants are wintered in a spare room they 
will require scarcely any water now. Gera¬ 
niums, especially, will be better kept dry, with 
all the air which can be given by opening 
windows on mild days. If severe frost comes, 
block up the chimney and tack something over 
the window, set the plants in the centre of the 
room, and cover with several thicknesses of old 
newspapers. Treated thus they mav remain 
quite safe for several weeks if the frost con¬ 
tinues so long. 

Outdoor garden. —Before success in the 
culture of flowers is attained the fact must be 
grasped that manure in some form is essential. 
A good deal may be done by saving up all the 
waste matters of the garden and working it 
into a compost, with a sprinkling of lime and 
soot to scatter the insects and sweeten it. 
Flowers will often grow better in this material 
than when stronger manure is used, though, 
when possible, manure from yard or stable 
should be given to the land intended for Rosea, 
Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Phloxes, and other strong¬ 
rooting plants. With few exceptions, herba¬ 
ceous plants should be transplanted, and the 
border manured and renewed every four years. 
The exceptions will include PaeonieB, Dictamnus 
Fraxinella, Christmas Roses, Lilium candidum, 
and Alstrcemerias. I once, years ago, had one 
of the finest masses of the Madonna Lily I have 
ever seen ; but in an evil moment I was tempted 
to break them up and move them elsewhere. 


and they never did so well after. I have 
always found these Lilies do best in rather 
gritty soil, not necessarily poor soil, but freely 
mixed with grit from the roads after a storm. 
Of course, a mulch is useful in dry weather, and 
the bulbs should only be just covered, though 
the character of the soil will be taken into con¬ 
sideration when planting. Those who want a 
lot of cheap hardy things for cutting should 
plant Doronicums freely in several varieties, 
early and late. The hybrid Columbines are 
also very useful for cutting, and are easily 
raised from seeds, which may be sown now or 
in the spring in boxes in a frame. 

Fruit garden. —In making new borders 
for fruit-trees under glass free drainage is most 
important, and some efficient means should be 
taken to keep the roots out of the cold Bubsoil. 
In low, damp situations build the houses well 
up so that the borders may be made partially, 
if not altogether, above the natural surface. 
There will be a good deal of economy in this, a* 
it will save a good deal of labour in excavating. 
Any land that will grow good crops of Wheat 
will grow good fruit. If the surface from a 
Grass field is taken off 3 inches or 4 inches deep 
and mixed with bone-meal and some old mortar 
or plaster and wood-ashes, the border will be 
about as perfect as it can be made to start with. 
Very often harm iB done, especially to stone 
fruits, by making the borders too rich at start¬ 
ing. When the Vines or Peaches begin to 
bear, feed on the surface and let the roots come 
up for their food. This they will do if the 
surface-soil is kept in a healthy state, especially 
as regards moisture. All kinds of bush fruits 
may be propagated from cuttings now. The 
cuttings should not be less than 12 inches long, 
and be stout and straight shoots of the current 
year’s wood. All buds should be removed, except 
the three upper ones, and the base formed 
by a clean cut just below a bud or joint. Plant 
in rows about 3 inches deep, and tread firmly. 
Make new plantations of Raspberries on 
deeply-worked land that has been well manured. 
Afterwards, rich top-dressings will be useful. 

Vegetable garden. — Early Potatoes 
picked out for seed should not be left in heaps 
or clamps or they will grow out and the eyes 1 j« 
weakened. All sets for early planting should 
be placed in shallow trays or boxes, crown 
upwards, and for early cropping all eyes except 
the central crown should be rubbed or cut off. 
A change of seed occasionally is beneficial, 
especially from a higher, cooler, northern 
locality to a southern one. I have found some 
advantage from Scotch seed, though the benefit 
disappears after the third year ; still, it p*j s 
for the expense. Early Peas and Beans may be 
planted in warm south borders, though sonm 
gardeners in cold situations find more advan¬ 
tage in raising these early Peas in pots and 
planting out in March when the weather is suit¬ 
able. Mushrooms should be plentiful now both 
from outside beds and also in the house. The 
Mushroom-houBe should be strongly built and 
the roof ceiled inside or lined with straw to 
keep out the cold. This will soon save its cot t 
in fuel, and, besides, the atmosphere will be 
more genial. There is plenty of Greens now. 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and Cabbages 
have never been more plentiful. Celery and all 
other garden produce is also good where Urn 
land has been fairly done by. In manuring aud 
cultivating the land tho wants of the intend* l 
crop must be considered. An occasional dress¬ 
ing of lime will be useful in cleansing and w arm 
ing the land. This is the time to improve c il-.J, 
heavy clays by burning. Start a fire with al! 
the cuttings and other wood available, and th«-n 
build up lumps of clay round it, and add to it 
from time to time, giving also a sprinkling of 
small coal. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 
December 2Jfth .—Some time has been taken 
up with the usual Christmas decorations. We 
have still plenty of long-stemmed Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Princess Victoria and W. H. Lincoln have 
never been finer than they are this season, and 
they have been grown in a perfectly cold house 
with the ventilators open night and day. Most 
of the plants are earlier this season, but beiog 
grown cool the flowers keep well. Rolled lawn 
and walks. Started early Potato sets in boxes 
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December 26th. — Cleaned and prepared 
Cucumber-houses. The houses are painted 
inside at this season, as there is no chance of 
painting them in summer. It is an advantage 
to start clean Sowed seeds of Tomatoes for 
early work. We have still some pruning and 
training to do, but we are getting on with it as 
fast as possible. Figs will not be covered unless 
severe frost comes. There are usually atmos¬ 
pheric indications before the change comes. 
VV r e were caught napping one season, and the 
trees Buttered. 

December 27th .—Moved double Daffodils into 
gentle heat to push up flowers. A temperature 
of 55 degs. at night will suit them. Started a 
lot of pot-Roses in a pit, with a bed of leaves in 
the centre in which the pots are partly plunged. 
The blooms and foliage come fine in this pit. 
Dressed some Apple-trees with hot lime. 
Moved Cinerarias coming into bloom to con¬ 
servatory, where they will be formed into a 
group in a light position. All these low-grow¬ 
ing plants are grouped together, as they are 
more effective so. 

December 28th .—Stirred the soil among Let¬ 
tuces in frames, after giving each plant a dose 
of liquid-manure. A 4-inch pipe runs round 
the frame to be used if required, and the frame 
is never altogether closed. Tree-Carnations 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA GRANDIFLORUS. 
While P. microphyllus is the best of the small¬ 
growing kinds, this is the best of those with 
large blossoms, and one of the finest flowering 
shrubs to be met with in gardens. The blooms 
are individually a couple of inches in diameter, 
white, and with little scent. There is a variety 
of this (laxus) less in staturo and of a more open 
style of growth. P. speciosus is now regarded 
as synonymous with P. grandiflorus. The 
illustration showing part of a plant, which was 
15 feet across and 11 feet high, proves the value 
of leaving such things as this alone, not hack¬ 
ing and cutting the plants about, as is too often 
the case. 

THE EUONYMUS AS A POT-PLANT. 

On the south coast the Euonymus is very 
largely grown, and in the winter months the 
many beautifully variegated varieties are very 
conspicuous, for after heavy rains the foliage 
shines as if it had been varnished, and the neat, 
compact habit of growth renders them especially 
suitable for filling flower-beds, window'-boxes, 
or rustic baskets. It is as pot-plants that many 
amateurs would find them very valuable, for 


the wall or other support, it is really very hand¬ 
some, and it keeps on flowering from November 
right up to the spring. If one lot of bloom gets 
| cut off by frost it soon develops a fresh lot on 
the return of milder weather. In the spring it 
can be pruned in closely and all the old or 
weakly wood cut out, for if too much crowded, 
the shoots become weakly and do not attain 
sufficient length to be effective. It looks well 
mingling with some evergreen climber.—J. G., 
Gosport. 

White Jasmine not flowering.—I Bhall be 
obliged if you will advise me as to the best time and also 
the best method of pruning a white Jasmine. I have one 
growing very vigorously, and in perfect health, against my 
house, the aspect being south-west. The tree is more 
than twenty jears old, the soil being gravel. Each year it 
produces any amount of wood and foliage, but very few 
sprays of bloom. It has generally been pruned early in 
the spring, and has been cut rather close back. Would it 
be better to thin out some of the growth, and not cut the 
remainder so close?—E. M. 

[This is clearly a case of over-pruning, result¬ 
ing in an excessive growth ; this combined with 
pruning too late in the year. In your own 
district we have seen some very large plants 
with the fragrant flowers on every twig, anil 
there is no reason why yours should not be the 
samo. You had better thin now or at any time 
before March, and avoid pruning almost 
entirely. Some plants we know in your district 
with little or no pruning have not only flowered 
most freely, but, what is far more 
rare for this tree in British gar¬ 
dens, have fruited also. If you 



Tart of a plant of large-flowered Mock Orange (Philadelphia grandiflorus). From a photograph of a plant sent by 
Mr. II. Stevens, (Jordon Villa, llomcastle, Lines. 


can allow your plant a more 
liberal space for growth, the lat¬ 
ter will modify its vigour mate¬ 
rially, and from the small and 
wirey wood you will get blossoms 
in plenty.] 

Saving seeds of Firs.— Kindly 
describe how and when to gather seed 
of Pinus nobilis, Pinus insignia, Ever¬ 
green Oak, and Sycamore, and how and 
when to plant same?— Monkey Puzzle. 

[The cones of Abies (Picea) no¬ 
bilis and Pinus insignis should be 
gathered during the winter, and 
placed in a dry, airy spot in order 
to induce them to open and shed 
their seeds. Abies nobilis will 
not be long in doing this, but 
Pinus insignis is much harder and 
takes a long time to open. Expo¬ 
sure to sunshine will greatly assist 
the opening. When large quan¬ 
tities are raised the cones are 
placed in kilns, where a tempera¬ 
ture of about 120 degs. is main¬ 
tained, in order to open them. 
The month of April is the best 
time to sow the seeds, for which 
purpose a sheltered border of 
moderately light soil should be 
chosen. On this sprinkle the seed 


thinly, and cover with about half 


are making a good show in a light house freely 
ventilated. Weak liquid-manure is given to 
all plants which are likely to benefit from it. 
Took up more Rhubarb roots for forcing in 
Mushroom-house. Trenched and manured a 
piece of land for sowing Asparagus next spring. 
Planted dwarf cluster Beans on south border. 

Deumber 20th .—Covered the outside borders 
of vineries with a good thickness of tree leaves ; 
the borders of early houses are covered deeper 
than those of later houses. Forked over the soil 
among the early Cabbages ; it helps to forward 
the growth. Mushroom - beds which have 
been bearing some time are watered once a 
week with weak liquid-manure. Salt is added 
to the water occasionally—about an ounce to a 
3-gallon pot of water. Sulphate of ammonia is 
a useful stimulant for most things requiring 
help or a change. 

“The English Flower Garden.”— Thoroughly 
revised, with full descriptions of all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8no, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in t vole., half bound sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh. 


after the Chrysanthemums are cleared out of the 
conservatory there is generally a dearth of 
material for making a cool-house look gay. It 
is during the severest part of our winter that 
such pretty and hardy shrubs are so valuable. 
Dwarf bushy plants that will look well in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots may be purchased very cheaply, 
and will last for several years with care. If 
in summer the pots are plunged to the rims, the 
plants will not need so much water, anil the 
majority of them are readily increased by 
cuttings. The variegated varieties retain a far 
brighter colour in poor, gritty soil such as 

1 >revails by the sea-coast than in rich, heavy 
oams, and quite large shrubs may be grown in 
comparatively small pots. The great number 
of varieties makes it possible to have a con¬ 
servatory quite filled with this family alone, 
or they mix well with Solanums and other 
cool-house plants. If only better known they 
would be very much more generally used than 
at present. James Groom. 

Gosport. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Jasminum nudiflorum.— This is now in 
fine condition, and its bright yellow flowers are 
very effective. Its beauty depends very largely 
on the way it is pruned or trained. If closely 
spurred in, its beauty is greatly curtailed ; but 
it all the current year’s growth is allowed to 
grow at full length and hang gracefully from 


an inch of soil for the Abies, 
and an inch for the Pinus. Where small quan¬ 
tities only are obtainable the seed may be 
sown in drills, or, better still, in pans or boxes, 
and placed in a frame, as in this way they are 
protected from drought or excessive rains. 
Mice, too, must be guarded against, as they are 
very partial to seeds of most kinds. In the 
case of those sown in pans or boxes, the young 
plants will be fit to plant out in a prepared bed 
a year after sowing ; but those in the border are 
usually left another twelve months before dis¬ 
turbing them. The acorns of the Evergreen 
Oak should be left on the tree till some of them 
drop, and the others can be dislodged by a 
shake. They can be kept in some slightly- 
moistened sand till the spring and then sown, 
covering with a little over an inch of soil. The 
Sycamore, too, should be gathered in the 
autumn when on the point of dropping, and kept 
till the spring, as detailed for the Evergreen 
Oak. Where numbers of different seeds are 
sown it wdl be found a great convenience to put 
them in drills, as names and other particulars 
can be readily kept to them, added to which 
weeding is so much more easily done than if 
they are sown broadcast. We do not know of 
any book dealing with the subjects mentioned.] 

Moving: an Aloe (John Barfleur, Cork).—Vie 
should prefer to move it in the spring, when all danger of 
cold winds is past. Keep the Azaleas in a house quite 
cool—not higher than 45 degs.—and fumigate the plants 
well. Syringe them frequently too. We fear you are 
1 keeping them too hot ana dry. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LENTEN ROSES. 

Tiie valuo of this class of Hellebores in the 
garden in the early spring can hardly be over¬ 
estimated, and seeing how distinct they are 
from all other plants at that eeason, the wonder 
is that they are not more often grown in some 
at least of the manv forms now to be had. The 
variety in form and colour is very striking, the 
majority of them being highly ornamental. 
Out-of-doors and under similar conditions to 
H. niger they are very difficult to manage 
without some means of protection. In 
the spring the young growths are very sus¬ 
ceptible to injury, the fresh tender leaves 
and unopened flowers being often rendered 
useless for cutting if exposed to cold winds for 
a single night. In choosing a site for the Lenten 
Roses, one sheltered from the north and east 
winds should be selected, and even then it may 
be necessary to protect them in some way. 

Hellebores dislike frequent disturbance, and 
should be left alone to form handsome masses. 
A border of Hellebores would prove an interest¬ 
ing feature in a garden and provide a succession 


flowers in great abundance, and stands the cold 
better than most of the others. 

Names have been given to many of the 
hybrids, but this is, we think, quite unneces¬ 
sary, seeing the many fine things we now have 
that have originated as chance seedlings. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA AS A WINDOW 
PLANT. 

The article on cottage window plants (p. 534), 
and the mention of the Scarborough Lily in two 
notes in the samo number, lead mo to refer to 
the wonderful specimens of the latter that I 
have seen from time to time in cottage windows. 
The finest that I ever met with, either in the 
glasshouses of the wealthy or elsewhere, were 
standing in the window of a Dorsetshire cottage. 
The plants occupied two 10-inch pots, which 
wore crammed with roots ; the leaves were of a 
deep, healthy green, and the numerous flower- 
scapes, almost 2 feet in height, crowded with 
large blooms of an intense crimson scarlet. I 
found that the plants had not been repotted for 
three years, bui had been given w*eak liquid- 
manure from the cottager’s pigstve. In this 
case I saw no sign of the small oulblets spoken 
of by “ J. G.” (p. 536), which I consider a sign 
of weakness, and as being an attempt on the 


any period of the year. The rivers having their 
sources in the mountains a few miles away rise 
with startling rapidity, and what is one day a 
stream but ankle deep is tho next a roaring 
torrent, 10 feet or more in depth. I have 
known these spates occur in February while the 
Vallotas were in bloom, but on visiting the spot 
a fortnight later they appeared none the worse 
for their forty-eight hours’ submersion. At 
certain times of the year the nights are chilly 
and the tops of the mountains snow capped, 
while, even at the flowering time of the Vallotas, 
the night temperature at the waterside some¬ 
times falls for a couple of hours or so to con¬ 
siderably below 40 degs., thus affording proof 
that cool-house treatment is well suited to tho 
successful culture of this bulb. I note that 
“J. G.” advocates a stiff soil for potting 
Vallotas. In their native land, however, they 
row, as I have mentioned, in soil of a very 
ifferent nature, and for these and other Cape 
bulbs I prefer to use a more porous compost, 
but pot as firmly as possible. Freshly-imported 
bulbs often flower in March on the first occa¬ 
sion, but soon accommodate themselves to our 
seasons and bloom simultaneously with the 
home-grown stock. The bulbs, which are often¬ 
times lifted while still in bloom, naturally 
reach these shores with their vitality more or 



An arrangement of Lenten Roses. 


of bloom over tho darkest season of the }’ear, 
commencing with the early-blooming varieties 
of H. niger, then H. feetiaus, with the Lenten 
Roses to close the season. Bulbs, such os Daffo¬ 
dils, might be planted between the clumps to 
produce a better effect, the yellow flowers in 
their various shades harmonising well with the 
deep green foliage. 

The following are a few of the most distinct 
types : 

H. ABSCHASKTS. —This has numerous rose- 
purple flowers, w’ell shown up by tho white 
stamens. 


H. ANTIQUORUM is one of the most free- 
flowering, the blooms pale purple, with beauti¬ 
ful imbricating sepals, the leaves forming dense 
tufts of blight green during the summer 
months. In 

H. coLCHirus the flow’ers are deep Plum- 
purple, covered over with a glaucous hue ; the 
young leaves purple when opening. 

H. ouTTATrs, with its spotted flowers, is very 
ornamental. It bears large well-formed white 
flowers, with scattered purple spots about half¬ 
way up the sepals. This has been used largely 
in the production of the many beautiful hybrids 
we now have in our gardens, the spots indicat¬ 
ing its parentage. 

H. okikntalls is the freest of this section. 
It produces its pure w'hite large, w’ell-formed 
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part of a plant that is declining in vigour to re¬ 
produce its species before dissolution. Among 
the many hundreds of Vallotas I have seen 
growing in their native habitat, I saw no sign 
of bulblets being formed, and believe reproduc¬ 
tion there is purely from seed. Personal obser¬ 
vation suggests the conclusion that Scarborough 
Lilies are less grown at the present time than 
they used to be some twenty or thirty years ago. 
Very possibly the attacks of the bulb-mite, from 
w’hich they often suffer severely, are the prime 
cause of the decrease in the number cultivated. 
This pest has certainly ruined miny collections, 
it being almost impossible to restore them to 
health after once being affected. I have tried 
peeling the bulbs of their outer skins and wash¬ 
ing them in solutions of strong insecticides at 
almost boiling point, but after a temporary 
improvement they relapsed again into an un¬ 
satisfactory condition. 

Along the base of the deep kloofs in which 
some South African rivers run, the Vallotas 
may be found in thousands, growing by the 
verge of the water in the sandy detritus washed 
down from a myriad runnels by the mountain 
rivulets. In many instances the bulbs are 
covered by 10 inches or more of soil, yet grow 
w r ith a vigour equal to that of those that are 
nearer the surface. In the district of which I 
write there is no absolutely defined w'et and dry 
season, and heavy storms are liable to occur at 


less impaired, and their flowers are sometimes 
faint in colour in consequence. I have had 
bulbs which w’ere bearing scarlet flowers when 
taken up at the Cape produce pink flowers at 
their first blossoming in England, but as they 

f ained strength the rightful colour returned. 

have never met with the pure white form 
which “T.” writes of on page 542. 

_ S. W. F. 

Seasonable floral decorations. — 

Sprays of the handsome winter - flowering 
climber, Jasminuin nudiflorum, associate well 
with the dark bronzy foliage of Berberis Aquifo¬ 
lium. A few stray blooms of China Roses which 
continue to open are very useful at this end of 
the season. Chrysanthemums of all colours and 
sizes can still be had in abundance, and therefore 
they should be largely employed in floral arrange¬ 
ments. After they are cut they absorb a quan¬ 
tity of water, a circumstance to which attention 
should be paid. The vases should be emptied 
and refilled at least twflee a week. When this 
is done, the stems should have a trifle cut off 
them, and then be rearranged. Some of the 
very finest flowers look well placed singly in 
specimen glasses, and the Pompons make good 
coat flowers wnth the addition of a leaf or two 
of scented or Oak-leaf Geranium. Occasional 
stray blooms from Tea-scented Roses in pots 
make beautiful button-hole flowers. 
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HYBRID MONTBRETIAS. 

Somk gardeners reject these as troublesome, 
and producing after a year or two nothing 
but a foreBt of green Sword-grass and spread¬ 
ing inordinately, but by attending to a few 
very simple rules they may be made a great 
addition to the ornaments of the garden. 
They like moisture and rich soil, and to have 
their head in the sun and their feet in the shade. 
In my garden (Cheshire) Montbretias are not 
absolutely hardy, but only in ordinary winters. 
A long and severe frost kills them outright if 
not littered over. 

To make them do well, the chief point is to 
keep them thin, and so they must be divided 
every year. This may be done at any time in 
autumn before the ground is frozen up. My 
practice after digging them up—suppose there 
are twelve stalks—that is, twelve bulbs in each 
clump, with three or four young points to each 
bulb—is to have fifty or one hundred pots ready 
and to put three bulbs into each pot, filling 
up with any waste soil, drainage being super¬ 
fluous. The less they grow’ before March the 
better. They must not be cut down till spring. 
When all the pots are filled they are placed 
together in some sheltered waste spot out of 
doors and well watered—for if kept dry they 
die—then they are covered with a foot or 
two, according to weather, of dry leaves or 
other litter, enough to ensure their safety 
from frost. By the end of March they 
are safe, and may then he planted out 
anywhere, letting tho bulbs be at least 
C inches deep, either amongst herbaceous 
plants, which they like, or amongst low 
shrubs. I have some in beds of dwarf 
Roses, where they do and look very w’ell. 
As they increase at least four fold every 
year, the gardener must not be tempted to let 
them grow raoro densely, but as he will find 
that most ot his friends ha\e as many as they 
want, throw the surplus on to the rubbish heap 
or the weed bonfire. I find one morning in each 
year enough to dig all up and fill a hundred 
pots, for the work may be done in the roughest 
and most hasty way without detriment to the 
welfare of the bulbs. Indeed, I have some¬ 
times buried the clumps in a soil heap for 
winter, littering them over as described, and 
planting the bulbs out by threes in the spring. 
The main objects are not to let them get 
frozen and not to let them get dry or grow 
during winter. I generally also replant three 
bulbs where l dig up each clump. If the 
winter is mild, these survive and tho pots are 
not wanted ; if they are killed, the pots take 
their place. They flower better if a spadeful 
of rich Btufi' is put in where each pot is planted. 
If in full sun without shelter at the base the 
leaves become brown before flowering; if entirely 
in shade, the leaves grow’ very fine and retain 
their green to the end of tho soason, but there 
are no Howers. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, the 
raiser, has sent out more than thirty kinds, 
most of which I have tried. I recommend 
especially 

Etoilk dk Fkit.— Scarlet, A 1 both in colour 
and habit. 

Aurore. —Bright orange and very robust, 
growing more than a yard high. 

Drai* d’Or. —Bright yellow. 

Solfatarr.—P ale yellow. 

Frit d’Artikk k and Bouquet Parfait.— 
Mixed orange and yellow. 

Pottsi ORANOIFI.ORA.— Scarlet outside,yellow 
inside, distinct and free-flowering, with orna¬ 
mental seed- heads. 

Besides the hybrids there are Crocosmia 
imperialis and C. maculata, with larger flowers 
than any of the hybrid Montbretias, but flower¬ 
ing later and rather less hardy. R. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa).—This 
beautiful Algerian Iris, so valuable on account 
of its flowering continuously throughout the 
entire winter in warm and sheltered gardens in 
the south-west, is not always cultivated with 
success in more northern localities, as the note 
on page r>00 proves. In cold districts it should 
always be planted, as ad vised in the editorial 
note, close against a south wall, and if a couple 
of large stones are sunk in the soil in front of 
the clump these will tend to curtail the root-run 
and to induce a more free-flowering habit. The 
soil in which this Iris is planted should be of a 
porous nature and thorough drainage should be 


afforded. Thus in heavy soil the best position 
for it is one in a steeply-sloping bank, where 
from the nature of the ground the moisture 
drains off quickly.—S. W. F. 

PEERLESS DAFFODILS. 

One of the many sections of Narcissi is known 
as “ Peerless,” “Nonsuch,” “Chalice crown,” 
etc., names given centuries ago. In those days, 
however, varieties were very few, while to-day 
they are so numerous that it has been found 
expedient to divide and sub divide them into 
manj r sections, each characterised by its own 
peculiar markings or shades of colour. Thus it 
is that even among the “ Peerless ” or “ Non¬ 
such ” Daffodils we have now some half-dozen 
or more groups all belonging more or less to one 
and the same head—viz , N. incomparabilis. 
The distinguishing feature is chiefly that of 
colour, from self yellow and yellow with orange- 
stained cups, through sulphur and even paler 
shades, till “ albidus ” and eventually “ albus” 
are reached. It is in this latter set that the 


kind goodly to look upon when fully open, it is 
equally desirable in the varying stages prior to 
this. Not a little of these varying features is 
caught and well shown in the picture, which, 
by the way, affords the best of information from 
i the descriptive point of view. At present it is 
not one of the cheapest kinds, while of its 
beauty there is no doubt. 

Some others in the same section are Princess 
Mary, Queen Bess, Poiteau, Mabel Cowan, 
Goliath, James Bateman, etc. Queen Bess may 
be mentioned as the earliest of this set, which 
also includes the renowned Mary Anderson, a 
pretty flower with a very weak constitution, 
which renders it well nigh valueless, and Stella, 
an old sort that will grow, flower, and increase 
in moist garden soils, and is useful for planting 
in Grass or meadow land. 


TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA (FOAM- 
FLOWER). 

This beautiful Tiarella is of North American 
origin and among the hardiest of good garden 


Narcissus Lulworth. 


kind appearing in the accompany ing illustration 
finds its rightful place. These minor differ¬ 
ences, however, while affording a very clear 
guiding line to the botanist and specialist, may 
not possess the same interest for the amateur, 
who regards things frequently from tho more 
generally practical stand point and their suit¬ 
ability to the garden in particular. In this, of 
course, the amateur is fully justified, for the 
merest shades of difference in these flowers go 
but a very little way in creating the effect that 
is so much to be desired in every garden. It so 
happens, however, that the pretty kind shown 
in the illustration is a good garden kind, and 
one, therefore, that should interest the planter 
of these flowers. Happily, like many kinds of 
N. incomparabilis, this one has a good constitu¬ 
tion. N. Lulworth is of recent introduction, 
having been first distributed in or about the 
year 1895. In colour the perianth segments are 
nearly pure white, while the cup or crown so 
charmingly shown in the picture is of a bright 
orange-red. This pretty shade is much en¬ 
hanced in value by tho pretty frilled character 
of the margin of the crown. Not only is this I 
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plants, while its moderate height—viz., 1 foot 
to II feet when in flower, permits it s use in a 
variety of ways. Beautiful in foliage and 
among the most elegant of flowering plants, 
this pretty Foam-flower, as it is called, is 
certainly one of those things that with advan¬ 
tage may bo employed with a free hand in 
almost any garden that favours the cultivation 
of good hardy flowers. Not a few of the best 
hardy things possess a rather suggestive habit 
of growth of their own. It is so with this plant, 
for the cushion-like tufts will suggest various 
ways in which it may freely be used in the 
flower garden. For freely grouping in large 
masses in the rock-garden it would naturally bo 
among the first selected. In these it may bo 
arranged alone or in conjunction with other 
plants, or as a fringe to tho central figure of a 
bed. Indeed, a very pretty bed may be made 
of this alone, with a broad band of the Gentian- 
ella to form an edging, or by inserting a few 
Montbretiacrocosminpflora, Gladiolus The Bride, 
Hyacinthus candicans, or Tigridias, a very pretty 
summer effect would also be secured. It is not 
suggested the plants named should form a 
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mixture in one bed, but rather that the elegant 
foliage of the Foam-flower should be made a 
groundwork for some at least of the plants men¬ 
tioned. Many other combinations will readily 
occur. For combined effect in this way it is 
not always that the subjects are easy of increase. 
The Tiarella, however, is not of this number, 
and in good soil grows and increases rapidly 
also. Equally important for such arrange¬ 
ments as suggested above is that the carpet 
plants in such case should be fairly per¬ 
manent of foliage. Here, too, the Tiarella 
will not disappoint those who take it in 
hand. As an edging the Tiarella is not 
sufficiently known or employed. Planted 
among the rugged stones in this way a much- 
desired result would be secured. Quite apart 
from the ornamental character would be the 
increased value when in flower. When estab¬ 
lished this Tiarella is very profuse in its 
flowering, so that the plant is a long time in 
full beauty. Its well-marked foliage in spring 
is of a delicate green, with reddish veins, while 
the older leaves assume a bronzy tone, the latter 
a variable quality, and one that depends much 
upon local influence, depth and richness of soil, 
exposure or the reverse. As a pot plant for 
exhibition it is very well suited, though rarely 
set up in good specimens, hardy plant growers 
usually being content with made-up specimens 
from quite small pots. 

It delights in a rich, light, sandy soil, 
but is not very particular in this respect, 
for it thrives well and develops freely in 
sandy clay soils. One point of culture is 
worth naming : I)o not have the plants too 
long in one position, from two to three years is 
ample. By division of the roots the plant is 
freely increased and to a large extent. But if a 
quantity is required, it should bo pulled to 
pieces in April, potted, and placet! for six 
weeks in a close frame. At the end of this 
t ime plant out in good ground. When a year 
old such plants produce quantities of blossoms, 
the latter of a creamy-white tint and very 
elegant. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Non-flowering of the Belladonna 

Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna).—Notes have of 
late appeared referring to the poor flowering of 
the Belladonna Lily during the past autumn. 
These are no isolated cases, but the general ex¬ 
perience in, I believe, almost every garden where 
these bulbs are grown in the open. Never in 
my memory has the Belladonna Lily bloomed 
bo poorly. .Spaces at the foot of warm walls 
that are usually pink with blossom in October 
showed but a solitary spike here and there, and 
in many gardens where but a few plants are 
grown not a single flower appeared. In search¬ 
ing for a reason for this unusual failure the 
only contributory cause that can be assigned is 
the drought experienced in the months of July, 
August, and September, during which period 
less than half the average quantity of rain fell 
This may have had the effect of keeping the 
bulbs in a dormant condition, thus prevent¬ 
ing the throwing up of the flower-spikes.— 
S. W. F. 

Fuchsia fulgens not flowering.— I raised 
some plants of Fuchsia fulgens from seed sent me from 
the Canary Islands three years ago, and though they 
flourish well in the open ground through the summer, 
there is no sign of any flowers. I tried the first winter 
and summer keeping them in the greenhouse, but that 
did not answer. I also tried cuttings, which strike easily, 
and they made fine plants out-of-doors all through last 
summer, but not a single flower. Can you tell me the 
reason?—E. J. B. 

[Fuchsia fulgens is one of those species that 
flowers much more freely when old than when 
young and vigorous; but, judging by your 
letter, there is no apparent reason why your 
plants refuse to bloom. We can only suggest 
that they may have grown too strongly, and 
should advise next summer plunging them out- 
of-doors in the pots in a sunny spot, as this will 
act as a check against an excess of leafage at 
the expense of blossoms. Again, if you have a 
particularly sheltered p^ition out-of-doors, you 
might plant one permanently, protecting with 
some litter around the base of the plant, as even 
if out to the ground it may push up from the 
base and perhaps ultimately flower.] 

Atr&gene alpina.— I am muoh obliged 
for your reply to my question about Atragene 
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alpina, and append the following note in case it 
may be of interest to your readers : A plant of 
Atragene alpina was given me in the spring of 
189(j, and having already failed with at least 
half-a-dozen strong specimens, I laid it on the 
ground and forgot all about it till the following 
year. Viola comuta had seeded all over the 
Clematis, and I noticed a fine network of roots 
apparently feeding on the Violas. In 1898 a 
weak shoot appeared, but came to nothing. In 
1899 several shoots grew as much as 3 feet. In 
the spring of the present year I gave a good 
top-dressing of manure and burnt earth, with 
the most satisfactory result. An archway near 
at hand and several shrubs were entirely 
covered, and a good many flowers were pro¬ 
duced. I was disappointed, however, with the 
colour, which was white instead of blue. The 
soil in, or rather on, which the Clematis is 
growing consists of shale and boulders of slatcy 
rock.—E. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettm-y- 
Coed. 

Seedlings of hardy plants.— Boxes 
sown earlier in the summer with herbaceous 
plants in variety, tall, as Delphiniums and Fox¬ 
gloves, of medium height, a9 Pyrethrums and 
Aquilegias, and dwarf, as Picotees and Pansies, 
will be pretty well furnished with young 
plants, and it is advisable to get these shifted 
before the roots have too firm a grip of the soil. 
If convenient to transfer them to permanent 
quarters, this may be done, but if there is no 
room for them at present on the borders, they 
may be consigned to nursery beds for the time 
being and get their permanent shift later on. 
Perhaps the nursery bed is the best place while 
the seedlings are still small; one has them more 
under the eye here and can take measures to 
check the attacks of Blugs, a dangerous enemy 
to the majority of herbaceous plants whilst they 
are yet in a young stage. It is well when 
pricking out to give the seedlings sufficient 
room to allow of a small hoe being run between 
the rows if the plants remain in the nursery 
bed until early spring. East Lothian Stocks, to 
stand through the winter, may be sown at once, 
if not alreaay done. Autumn-sown plants that 
can be planted out early and get well-established 
by early summer are more satisfactory than 
spring-sown stuff in a very hot, dry summer if 
facilities for artificial watering are not satisfac¬ 
tory. Self-sown seedlings of Polyanthus are 
coming up in their thousands where seed-pods 
were not removed. This is an easy and effectual 
way of securing a big stock of these favourite 
spring plants, and the seedlings can be the more 
easily removed if, some time before the seed 
ripens, the ground is lightly eased about I inch 
in depth round the plants, broken down, and a 
little fine soil added if this is considered essen¬ 
tial. 

Bulbs in orchard.—I planted last year a large 
quantity of Daffodils and Bluebells in an old orchard. 
They were completely choked by the Nettles, Grass, and 
other weeds llow could I get rid of these without dig¬ 
ging all up again? And what would you advise in the 
way of good hardy evergreen (or otherwise) creeping or 
dwarf plants to grow over the Daffodils, etc. (Ivy, Peri¬ 
winkle, etc., I have)? Would Herniariado for this pur¬ 
pose? Kindly name two Violets (white and blue) to 
naturalise in the Grass? Is it a good plan to cover beds 
of Daffodils, etc., with straw to keep off rain ?—J. L. S. 

[You cannot do any good now, and had better 
wait until the early part of next July and dig 
up the whole lot and thoroughly weed the place. 
Meanwhile, you will prevent the seeding of any 
more weeds and the rough GrasB, assuming it 
to be the rough Cock’s-foot Grass so common in 
these and similar places, by cutting off even 
with the surface. As to the Nettles, it is to be 
regretted you started without first clearing 
them out, as every atom will come again even 
though they be buried 3 feet deep. If you have 
the bulbs in blocks and know the localities, you 
could, of coarse, clear the ground around now 
or at any convenient moment, but nothing short 
of digging out root and branch will avail ulti¬ 
mately. What we suggest is that you dig up 
the bulbs in early Julv, when they will be suffi¬ 
ciently ripe, and deeply trench the soil. Nettle 
roots are yellow and very tough and deep rooting. 
If you pluck off the tops as soon as these appear, 
this will prevent them from further spreading 
prior to July. When you have cleared the 
ground and replanted the bulbs, sow the orchard 
down with a suitable mixture, into which a fair 
amount of Clover enters. This is the most 
suitable in the case of an orchard. In other 
circumstances we would recommend some of the 


Mossy Saxifrages as a green carpet for these 
bulbs, such, for example, as Stansfieldi, and 
hypnoides, or even London Pride is very 
graceful and pretty. We do not think Her- 
niaria would be suitable for the purpose, but in 
beds or on rockwork it is useful for the smallest 
growing of bulbous plants. We would not 
cover beds of Daffodils with straw, and see no 
reason for it, as the bulbs are not likely to be 
injured by wet. The blue and white Czar 
Violets should suit your purpose.] 


riRNB, 


SUNLIGHT FOR FERNS. 

It is in the winter that one realises how great 
the value of well-grown Ferns is compared with 
that of others that have been kept heavily 
shaded all the summer. No greater mistake 
| can be made than to think heavy shading neces- 
! sary; it is injurious in every way. Badly - 
j grown fronds damp off now, while those that 
have been hardily grown keep far better. Our 
market growers especially have found out the 
advantage of ample light, and the amount of 
sun allowed their Ferns would surprise most 

E rivate growers. The Ferns look the picture of 
ealth, the charming tints on the young fronds 
giving the plants a gay appearance. In contrast 
to this, one may enter Bcores of private gardens 
and find the fernery heavily shaded quite early 
in spring and in late autumn. There are some 
Ferns that have an especially charming appear¬ 
ance when grown in the fullest light. Adian- 
tum macrophyllum is one of these, and the 
bright red tints on the young fronds are exqui¬ 
site. Several of the Nephrolepises, again, show 
very pretty tints. In the Gymnogrammas, 
again, there is no comparison between plants 
that have been grown in a good light and others 
that have been weakened by being kept in the 
dark. 

One of the chief things in Fern culture is the 
surprising amount of variety in tints of green 
as well as form of the fronds, but to grow all in 
a shady house is to destroy a lot of this. That 
fine Fern, Micrclepia hirta cristate. as an 
instance, may be brought to a very deep greei\ 
by growing it in a cool shady house, but this is 
not advisable, as the pale tint natural to it is 
very distinct and pretty, besides which the 
tassels form more freely in a good light. I 
could not grow Adiantum capillus - Veneris 
fissum well until I brought it up to the light, 
but since then I have had no trouble with the 
centre damping, as it used to when growing 
away from the light. Many more instances 
could be given if necessary, but those cited will 
be sufficient to call attention to this phase of 
their culture. C. 


Hardy Perns.—Winter treatment. 

—One of the greatest drawbacks in the culture 
of our beautiful British Ferns and their varie¬ 
ties is that, being considered hardy, sufficient 
care is not given during the winter. Even in 
their native habitats, where they get a good 
deal of natural protection, they often suffer, 
especially from the frost in late spring. Those 
grown in pots usually ripen off earlier in the 
autumn, and in mild weather start into new 
growth again long before their natural period, 
and on the return of cold winds and frost the 
young fronds, if not quite destroyed, are 
crippled for the season. All hardy Ferns grown 
in pots should be stored during the winter in a 
pit with a northern aspect where they get little 
or no sun, and during severe frosts should have 
some protection. If lights are used they should 
be removed in mild weather. Although it is as 
well to have them under cover at this season, 
they must be kept as cool as possible A good 
covering of dry Bracken is the best protection 
for the deciduous sorts. It is in the early 
spring that the most care is necessary, especi¬ 
ally with the varieties of the Lady Fern (Asple- 
nium Filix-fcemina), as they are inclined to 
start early, and a slight frost or even a cold 
wind will damage the young fronds. The spring 
frosts also damage the evergreen sorts more 
than at any other time. It is advisable to 
leave all the old fronds on the deciduous sorts 
until the new ones have well started into 
growth. 
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Souvenir de la Malmaison is equally as 
important. Wo hear people say that it is 
always best in the autumn, but wo have never 
found it otherwise than good at all seasons. 
Last season we had some plants that made two 
fine displays, and in the autumn the bushes had 
many shoots with clusters of buds that kept up 
a long succession. 

It is not possible for many who love Roses to 
grow all they wish. An attempt to grow a 
collection often ends in failure, and the true and 
only way to have Roses in plenty in small 
gardens is to grow in quantity a few of the best 
kinds. The six Roses mentioned should be 
found in every collection, not as individual 
plants, but in groups of, say, six, or if space can 
be spared, not less than twelve. In this way a 
far better effect is produced than when seen as 
isolated specimens. 


bend the growths over archwise. The following 
nine varieties will afford you a good selection 
added to the nine you already possess : Mme. 
Hoste, G. Nabonnand, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Gustave Regis, Caroline Testout, Mrs. John 
Laing, Helen Keller, Charles Lefebvre, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay. As a white, Margaret Dickson 
is in much request; Baronne de Maynard is 
also a beautiful kind, but not so large.] 
Pruning recently potted Polyantha 
Roses (J . Nicolax). —These delightful little 
miniature Roses which make such excellent 
pot-plants should be given a very moderate 
temperature until new roots are produced. We 
should advise you to remove the plants to a cold 
pit for the present, or failing that, into your 
cool greenhouse. Recently-potted Roses prefer 
a temperature of 45 degs. at night, increasing 
this to about'50 degs. by day. Then new roots 
are emitted and the 
plant is more amen¬ 
able to a higher tem¬ 
perature a few weeks 
hence. About the 


ROSES. 

SOME GOOD GARDEN ROSES. 
AiioNia the Hybrid Tea Roses have been placed 
several kinds of the highest merit, ana here 
they have remained comparatively unknown, 
and have not been planted so freely as they 
deserve. Amoog them will be found some that 
flower as freely and continuously as the best 
Teas, producing large blooms and buds of the 
greatest value for cutting, and very effective on 
the plants when in groups. A Rose that flowers 
all through the season and that makes a tine 
display is the one we figure to-day— 

Grace Darling — a seedling raised by the 
late Mr. Bennett. It is of vigorous growth, 
flowering well right through the season and 
into the autumn. Often in the dull, wet days 
of October it is pos¬ 
sible to cut good 
half - opened buds 
that have developed 
in spite of wet and 
cold. The flowers 
are large, very sweet 
and double, outside 
of a creamy - white 
hue, shaded towards 
the edge of the 
petals with rosy- 
peach, which colour 
also suffuses the 
centre of the flower. 

This Rose does well 
in a light sandy soil, 
as the groups in the 
Royal Gardens, 

Kew, every jear 
prove. It is an ideal 
variety for a 5-feet 
or G-feet high wall, 
and if sparingly 
pruned will quickly 
reach the top of the 
wall, and be a mass 
of bloom during the 
greater part of the 
summerand autumn. 

The plant we figure 
to-day is on its own 
roots. 

Viscountess 
Folkestone, figured 
and described in a 
recent issue, is also 
a fine garden Rose. 

GLoire Lyon- 
naise, raised in 
1844 between Mme. 

Falcot and Baroness 
Rothschild, ought to 
be found in every 
garden. The habit 
of growth is very 
vigorous, as it will 
make shoots G feet 
in length in the 
course of one sea¬ 
son. These shoots 
grow quite erect, 
and are remarkable 
for the almost entire 
absence of spines 
and for their glossy 
dark green foliage, 
which is quite dis¬ 
tinct from that of 
any other Rose, and seldom attacked by 
mildew. The flowers are large, of a pale 
creamy-white hue, deepening to yellow about 
the centre of the flower. It does not bloom so 
freely as the two above mentioned, but very 
fine flowers are often produced at the point 9 of 
the current season’s growth. 

Camoens, also belonging to this section, 
makes a fine bush and blooms very freely. The 
flowers are borne in great branched clusters 
terminating the shoots, and it is hardly possi¬ 
ble to cut them without sacrificing a lot of 
buds. r lhe colour is bright rose suffused with 
white at the base. The flower becomes lighter 
as it opens. Of 

La France, one of the good old kinds, a 
group should be found in every garden, as from 
it one can cut freely, and still leave enough to 
beautify the bed or border. 


end of January the 
growths should be 
cut back to about 
6 inches from the 
top of pot, and if 
the small, twiggy 
shoots are numerous 
remove one or two. 
A piece of string 
placed under the 
rim of the pot en¬ 
ables you to tie the 
branches slightly 
outward, and thus 
avoid overcrowding 
as well a9 assisting 
the lowest eyes to 
break into new 
growth. This should 
be done immediate¬ 
ly after pruning. 
Keep the plants well 
syringed with cold 
water every bright 
morning, but be 
careful not to over¬ 
water at the root. 
Newly-potted Roses 
should never be suf¬ 
fered to become dry 
at the root, but, on 
the other hand, they 
do not require a lot 
of moisture. The 
syringing will al¬ 
most supply all they 
need for the first 
week or two. When 
new growths are 
about an inch long 
the plants should 
receive a good water¬ 
ing, thoroughly wet¬ 
ting the ball of soil, 
ana they may then 
be introduced to a 
temperatureof about 
55 degs. at night. 
When new growths 
are sufficiently long 
enough, they should 
have the support of 
a stick, so that an 
even specimen is 
| produced. When the formation of the plant 
is secured these Polyantha Roses are best left 
unfettered by sticks, as their natural habit of 
growth is far more effective than a formally 
trained specimen. 

Pruning newly planted climbing Roses.— 

As a constant, reader of Gardening Illustrated, and to 
which I am obliged for a lot of valuable hints, 1 shall be 
glad if you will give me the following information. 1 
planted, a fortnight ago, two climbing Roses—Ard’s Rover 
and Kaiserin A. Victoria—in a border against wall in a 
cool greenhouse. When should they be pruned for the 
first time? Should they be pruned slightly or hard back 
to produce growth from the bottom ?— Narbkrtii. 

[Having the glass protection you may safely 
prune the above Roses earlier than would be 
advisable if planted outdoors. February would 
be a good time. Cut them back to within about 
1 foot of their base at this, their first, pruning. 
Afterwards retain all new*, well-ripened wood 
possible. As the plants develop one or two of 


Rose Grace Darling on its own roots atji railway station. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Twelve good Roses for outdoors.— You gave 
last autumn some valuable advice in reply to my question 
with regard to growing Roses, etc. You advised me to 
get Gloire de Dijon, Marie Van lloutte, Mme. Lambard, 
Da France, Ulrich Brunner, Gen. Jacqueminot, Souv. de 
la Malmaison, Crimson Rambler, and Aim6e Vibert. 
Kindly give me names of twelve other good varieties (not 
climbers). I want one or two to be of a golden colour, two 
or three to be as standards, the others as dwarfs. They 
are to be outdoors. Will W. A. Richardson grow out¬ 
doors? Name one good white Rose.— David R. Rees. 

[As you desire two or three kinds to grow as 
standards, we should recommend Bouquet d’Or, 
Celine Forestier, and Mme. Isaac Periere for 
that purpose. Tho two former are yellow; 
they are also sometimes used as climbers, but 
the climbing kinds make the best heads when 
grown aa standards. W. A. Richardson suc¬ 
ceeds well as a standard, and also as a bush. If 
grown as the latter do not prune much, but 
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the oldest growths should be removed each 
season almost level to the ground, then new 
wood is obtained, which always yields the best 
blossoms the following season, and the speci¬ 
mens are maintained in a vigorous condition ] 
Blight on Ro86 (Ro **).—I cannot say 
what is the cause of the curious growth on the 
stem of your Rose. It looks very much as if it 
were the work of one of the gall mites. I 
have very carefully examined it under a micro¬ 
scope, but have failed to find any mites, neither 
can I find any fungus. I gather from jour 
letter that other shoots are in the same condi¬ 
tion. If they are, I should cut them off and 
burn them at once. If the plant is attacked 
next season in the same way, kindly send up a 
specimen as soon as you notice it.—G. S. S. 

Climbing Roses with long growths.— A year 
ago I planted some climbing liases—including Crimson 
Rambler, Mine. Berard, and W. A. Richardson—against 
my house, and they have thrown up long shoots up to 
15 feet in height. Should these be shortened, or will 
lateral shoots be made next year if I leave them as they 
are ? I wish the plants to cover the house closely and not 
to be scraggy.—R. W. L. 

[Your plants have evidently been well looked 
after as regards the preparation of tho soil 

E revious to planting, and next summer you will 
e rewarded with a fine display of blossom. If 
these 15 feet growths are firm and well ripened 
you will not need to shorten them at all, except¬ 
ing, perhaps, a few inchesof their extreme ends. 
Jf they piss through tho winter uninjured, you 
will do well to spread them out upon tho wall 
in a palmate fashion, then the l iteral growths, 
which usually terminate with a Mower, are more 
readily induced to break out. We take it that 
those long growths were produced last season, 
so that thore are probably some of the original 
growths upon the plants. In March theso, or 
at least one or two of them, may be cut hard 
back, and by so doing you should obtain some 
new shoots for tho following season. You may 
still further assist the plants to make new wood 
if, after blossoming, you cut out, say, one of the 
long growths that have borne the flowers, pre¬ 
serving the most vigorous for another year, for 
they should blossom well yet another season 
by shortening the laterals to about an inch of 
the main growth. After tho second year these 
long growths become exhausted, and their places 
should be taken by younger and more vigorous 
wood.] 

Climbing: Roses bare at the bottom.—I have 
two Roses on my house which are suffering from the very 
thing complained of in an article in a recent number 
concerning “ Thinning Out Climbing Roses.” They have 
runup norly 15 feet, and are unite bare at the bottom. 
Their names are W. A. Richardson and I/ideal They 
ftower well, but trios'; of the blooms are out of reach, 
except by a ladder. I have been wondering whether 1 
could cut them down to within a few feet of their base. 1 
hear, however, that these two Roses do not like the 
knife. They are in a very exposed north-west aspect, and 
suffer a great deal from gales in the winter. They have 
l»een planted about three or four years, but have grown 
\«-ry rampant.— Ukhkhavstfi*. 

[When it is said that certain Roses resent the 
knife, that remark has reference to the new 
growths produced each season. These should 
always be retained almost their entire length. 
But there are times when a good hard pruning 
is not only advisable but necessary if one would 
have a wall well covered. As regards the speci¬ 
mens you refer to, it would be os well to cut 
away at least one of the main growths within a 
few inches of the ground, but it would be a rash 
proceeding to cut all bucIi growths back in one 
season. We prefer rather to do the work 
gradually, taking one in hand each season. The 
present is a very good time to do this. The 
growth operated upon should be smeared over 
with a little tar, painter’s knotting, or paint. 
This growth will not Btart again very quickly, 
but in course of time new shoots will break out 
that will provide the branches for the lower 
part of the specimen. The trouble of having 
bare climbers would not cccur if planters would 
harden their hearts and prune back the plants 
within a foot of the ground the first season of 
planting, but usually they are in such a hurry 
to obtain bloom that they are oblivious of the 
plant’s future well-being ] 

Arranging a small Rose garden 

(Rtiuo-ii ).—As you already grow Hybrid Per¬ 
petual and Monthly Roses, we presume you 
would prefer Tea Roses. We should certainly 
ail vise a bed of a kind, especially as the bods 
are so very small. Taking the centre bed first, 
which is 4.J, feet in diameter, this would require 
seven plants, anti you could not select a better 
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variety than Marie Van Houtte for this posi¬ 
tion. The four quarter circle beds, each 7 feet 
by 2 feet, would take eight plants each. The 
varieties wo advise are Marie d’Orleans, G. 
Nabonn&nd, Viscountess Folkestone, and Mme. 
Lam bard. For the two oblong beds, 8 feet by 
3 feet, twelve dwarf plants would be needed, 
and in their case we should recommend you to 
plant Caroline Testout and Camoeus. In our 
opinion the long border, 60 feet by 5 feet, would 
look best if some nine circles of Roses were 
planted, allowing *2 feet of space between each 
circle. These circles woula thus be 4 feet in 
diameter, and would take seven plants. You 
might reserve the space between the circles for 
a few good clumps of Carnations or Daffodils. 
A pillar Rose introduced between each circle 
would tend to relieve the border of flatness. 
As you do not desire half-standards, Longworth 
Rambler, AinnSe Vibert, or Alister Stella Gray 
would be most suitable for this. The vaiieties 
recommended for the circles would be as follows, 
taking them in the order as given : Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Gustave Regis, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Gruas au Teplitz, Mme. Hoste, La 
France, Souv. do Malmaison, Grace Darling, 
and Marquise Litta. 


OBBTBANTH1UDMB. 

SOM K OP TUP. NEWEST EXHIBITION 
S< >RTS. 

The chief point of ouality in a Chrysanthemum 
is its value as an exhibition flower. Size, which 
embraces both breadth and depth, is one of the 
first considerations, and unless a new sort has 
ai/.M there is little chain e of it receiving the 
coveted award of merit or a first class certifi¬ 
cate. Other points are form, colour, solidity, 
and finish, each of which is duly considered by 
the National Chrysanthemum Society's floral 
committee when nuking an award. A very 
large and handsome flower is Lily Monntfoid, 
w T hieh some growers regard as one of the very 
best introductions of the season, so far. It is a 
large flower, with long florets of great breadth, 
incurving at the ends. The colour is rose-pink, 
with white reverse. As the bloom finish©*, the 
last few rows of florets are freely suffused white. 
This has received a F.OO. Mrs. .1. L. 
McKellar is a large, loosely incurved flower, 
with long petals of medium width, the colour 
being a lovely flesh - pink on a rich cream ground. 
A welcome addition to the riehly-c floured 
Japanese is Ernest Bets worth, a large flower of 
rich amaranth - purple, with silvery - white 
reverse. The petals are fairly 1 mg an i broad, 
the lower ones slightly incurving. Some have 
regarded this new soit as too m icli resembling 
the popular Prido of Madford, but there is a 
great difference between the two sorts, the 
colour of the new variety, especially from late 
buds, being particularly rich. Tho coveted 
F.C.O. has been given it. A ve-y relined flower 
is Tho Princess, no difficulty being experienced 
in making an award of a F.C.C., judging by the 
number of points which the blooms gained. It 
is a large flower with very long medium-sized 
florets which twist and curl in a pleasing 
manner, and when opening do so in whorl-like 
form, which is peculiar to blooms of Florence 
Molyneux. The colour is creamy-white, the 
centre of the flower being a very pale straw 
colour. Sydney Brunning is a large Japanese 
flower of poor form, but of & useful and telling 
colour of terra-cotta-crimson, with gold reverse. 
In the Japanese variety Vicar of Le&therhead 
we have an excellent exhibition flower, with 
very long, twisted, and curled florets of splendid 
substance, building up a flower of large size and 
unusual solidity. Lovely rich canary-yellow, 
with a deeper shade in the centre, is a good 
description of its colour, and to this variety a 
F.C.C. was credited. Contrasting in form with 
the last named iB a large, loose, incurved- 
Japanese named Mrs. Gray Smith, having 
broad petals incurving at the points. The 
colour in this case is orange-yellow, deepening at 
the base of the florets. An award of merit wa3 
given. A striking lemon-yellow Japanese flower 
is Rev. Douglas, with long, drooping, twisting 
and curling narrow florets. Although a good 
bloom, there appears to be a want of grace about 
this flower whicn gained a F.C.C. In a variety 
named General Boiler we have a large, massive 
bloom of incurved-Japanese form, flowers from 


early bods being rerv rough and devoid of 
beauty. Blooms from later buds, however, were 
distinctly better, having long, broad, tightlv- 
incurved florets of a golden-buff colour, the 
inside of the florets being of a crimson colour. 
A unique finish to the blooms was given by the 
crimson tinted centre. Award of merit. 
Another incurved Japanese of high quality, and 
receiving in this case a F.C.C., is Master E. 
Seymour, with very broad incurved petals. 
Nankeen-buff with crimson inside the florets 
describes the colour as near as possible. 
Matthew Smith is a large, ragged-looking 
Japanese flower with long, broad petals of a 
bronzy-yellow, tinted crimson. 

Other sorts of sterling quality were the Karl 
of Arran, which may be regarded a9 an acquisi¬ 
tion to the Japanese exhibition sorts. Some 
regard it as a distinct advance upon the new 
yellow Mutual Friend (Mme. Yon Andre), the 
colour—pale canary yellow—being very chaste 
and reflnod, while the long, fairly broad petals 
make a handsome drooping flower. Miss Elsie 
Fulton is a grand flower, and is sure to figureon 
many st inds anot her season. When this variety 
was placed before the floral committee each 
flower had a ha d centre, which, however, was 
hardly noticeable amid the numerous pretty and 
neatly incurving Japanese florets. It is a bloom 
of great depth and breadth, and is almost pure 
white. An unique Japanese flower is Amber, 
and although not over large, very striking ; 
although the petals aro fairly long and erect, 
they appear to lack the substance one would 
desire. Clear ochre-yellow describes its colour. 
A flower not unlike Niveum is Queen of the 
Exe, developing rather large blooms, with broad 
florets of a pure and glistening white. Amy 
Ensoll is a soft rosy-mauve Japanese sort; the 
flowers are of medium size, and the plant is ex¬ 
cellent for grouping. < »ne good incurved t.f 
capital form has been staged under the name i i 
Matthew Russell; the colour is a reddish- 
bronze, and it appears to be one of easy culture. 

E. G. 


PROPER TIME TO STRIKE CUTTINGS. 
There is a variety of opinions amongst groweis 
of Chrysanthemums as to which is the best time 
to insert cuttings. There is no hard-and-fast 
line, as it often happens that cuttings of some 
varieties cannot be hail when desired. Same 
varieties are so slow in the production of cut¬ 
tings that as much as a month sometimes elapses 
before cuttings can be inserted. Nevertheless, 
good blooms can be had from such plants that 
have been struck later. Much, of course, de¬ 
pends upon what object the plants are culti¬ 
vated for ; therefore this should be borne in 
mind when preparing the cuttings. The pro¬ 
duction of large flowers is now the system mo*t 
largely adopted, the rage for size being on the 
increase. With this object in view, any time 
from about the 10th of December till the same 
date in January is suitable for putting in cut¬ 
tings. When the cuttings can be had the early 
part of December is desirable, as more time is 
then allowed for steady growth in a cool tem¬ 
perature instead of resorting to a warm atmos¬ 
phere. Growths so made have the best possible 
chance of becoming well ripened. Some 
growers prefer to striae the cuttings in bottom- 
heat as late as February or March, but plants 
treated in this manner never produoe such 
high-class blooms as those that are raised 
earlier, for the reason that there is not suffi¬ 
cient time for their proper development during 
the various stages of their growth. This 
defect is more clearly seen in the soft, sappy 
stems of plants struck late, more especially 
when the cultivator resides in the north of 
England, where the different growths are 
formed much later than in the southern coun¬ 
ties. The wood of late-struck plants never 
ripens thoroughly, and unless this is the case it 
is useless to expect blooms of the finest quality. 
Another objection to late propagation is the 
space required to preserve the old stools for the 
production of cuttings for two months longer 
than is necessary vdien early propagation is 
adopted. The cuttings, too, are in a much 
better state at the date named than they will 
lie two months later, as they are almost sure to 
become drawn and weakened, which much 
interferes with their future welfare. A good 
start is of much importance, and a check to the 
plants in any form is detrimental to their 
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welfare. Another source of trouble to growers, 
principally in the south of England, is 
the production of flower-buds instead of 
growth shoots during April and May. This 
is caused, generally, by striking the cuttings 
in November, which is too early when large 
blooms are the chief aim of the cultivator. 
The cuttings of the weakest growing kinds 
should be put in first., as by commencing with 
these more time is allowed for a steady growth. 
The propagation of more robust kinds should be 
deferred until the last. 

For trained specimen plants to attain a large 
size the early part of December is the best 
time for propagation, as it is quite necessary 
that such plants should have a long season of 
growth. For the production of bush plants, 
from the end of January to early in February 
will be soon onough to strike cuttings. Pom¬ 
pons are so useful for the decoration of the 
conservatory or even when grown for large 
blooms, that a thoroughly representative collec¬ 
tion of Chrysanthemums is not complete with¬ 
out them. When exhibiting is the object in 
view, the end of December or early in January 
answers best for their propagation, but for 
decoration only, the end of January or early in 
February will be soon enough. 


TWO ENGLISH-RAISED JAPANESE 
VARIETIES. 

Tin: t ime when the Chrysanthemum specialist 
looked to French raisers for all the good things 
in the way of Japanese flowers is fast passing 
away, owing to the excellence of novelties 
laised by English growers. Climatic conditions, 
which, less than ten years ago, were regarded 
as absolutely precluding the possibility of being 
able to satisfactorily cross-fertilise the Chrysan¬ 
themum, are now surmounted, and there is 
already in the field quite a number of raisers 
who have achieved notoriety in this respect. 
The first of the two sorts portrayed here is Edith 
Shrimpton, ono of the best representatives 
of the incurved-Japanese type of bloom. It is a 
large, massive, and compact flower, with innu 
luerable curling and incurved florets of good 
width and splendid substance. It is a lovely 
white with a greenish centre, and there is little 
doubt when it gets into the hands of exhibition 
growers in the ensuing season it will play a lead¬ 


Chrysanthemum May Neville. 


ing part in many prize stands. To see the blooms 
at their best the plant should be pinched at the 
end of March, and second crown-ouds retained. 
The habit is fairly dwarf and sturdy. The 
other variety is May Neville, which quickly 


impresses one with its splendid proportions. It above selection we have carefully considered 
is an immense Japanese flower, with long, very the fact that the peculiarities of your posi- 
broad florets, slightly curling and incurving at tion have a tendency to make your plants 
the ends, throwing back and revealing the i late. From the fact that among those already 
inside colouring of rosy-cerise. The reverse is in your collection are plants known for 
pale gold, and the florets in the centre of 
the flower are also of a lovely golden colour, 
giving a distinctly pleasing finish. When 
fully developed the bloom is one of splen¬ 
did depth and breadth, and a point in favour 
of the plant is that it is dwarf and sturdy. 

These novelties were raised by Mr. W. 

Seward, of Han well, who lias also staged 
before the floral committees of the R.H.S. 
and N.C.S. other superb examples of his skill 
U3 a raiser. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 

At this season of the year growers are busy 
taking cuttings or getting new sorts to add 
to their collection. A weakly cutting cannot 
make a robust plant, and as new sorts are 
very much forced the cuttings will need 
considerable care to get them gradually har¬ 
dened off and acclimatised. If it were pos¬ 
sible I should select all my cuttings from 
plants growing in the open ground, or simply 
lifted and placed in cool-houses for the 
purpose of protecting the blooms. In the 
open ground the plants need closely watch - 
ingin mild, wet seasons, for the slugs eat off 
the yourg shoots almost before they push 
out of the soil. This is the reason why so 
many old stools dieoff during the winter. 
Those who have any choice varieties in the 
open should dust round the stems with 
soot ami lime. Old pot-stools that have 
done flowering in the conservatory or 
greenhouse should l»e cut down and placed 
in cold-frames, close to the glass, where 
the cuttings will come far stronger than if 
left in heated houses far from the glass. I find 
that cuttings strike root and make hotter 
plants if kept cool than if forced with no arti¬ 
ficial heat. J. Groom, Gosport. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums-two dozen beat 
decorative varieties (A. R. K ) — We 

quite understand the kind of flowers you need, 
those of small to medium size being the best for 
your purpose. The vari¬ 
eties recommended are 
noted for their even 
form and pleasing finish 
when grown with cire. 
The following Japanese 
kinds may be grown with 
every confidence, and 
should, under ordinary 
circumstances, be in 
blossom during the early 
days of November : An¬ 
nie Clibran, soft rose- 
pink ; Rambina, pale 
rosy-pink ; Rertier Ren- 
datler, yellow, shaded 
red; Etoile de Feu, 
bright orange-red ; Klon¬ 
dike, rich yellow ; O. J. 
Quintus, mauve - pink ; 
White Quintus, pure 
white; Source d’Or, 
orange ; Yellow Source 
d’Or, rich golden - yel¬ 
low ; Mme. Louise Le- 
rov, snow - white ; Soleil 
d’Octobre, rich canary- 
yellow ; Gladys Roult, 
pure white ; Lady Sel- 
bome, white; James 
Salter, mauve - pink ; 
Eteit Mitchell, bronzy- 
yellow ; Margot, salmon- 
cerise ; and Mrs. George 
Hill, creamy - primrose. 
Y'ou cannot very well do 
without the three in¬ 
curved sorts: Mrs. 

George Rundle, white ; 
Mr. GeorgeGlenny, soft 
yellow; and Golden (Jeorge Glenny, rich 
yellow. Four good Pompons are : Mile. Elise 
Dordan, silvery - pink ; William Westlake, 
rich canary-yellow ; Pygmalion, carmine-rose ; 
and Rosinante, blush-pink. In making the 


Chrysanthemum Kdith Shrimpton. From a photograph 
In Mr. II. J. Jones’s nursery Rt Lewisham. 


their fairly early display, and that you have 
been unsuccessful in getting them into flower in 
time, the above-mentioned sorts should be in 
good form by the first week in November. If 
the plants have not made a natural break by 
the first week in April, pinch out the point of 
each shoot, and grow on the strongest of the 
resulting shoots. This latter fact should assist 
you. 

Three Incurved Chrysanthemums.- What 
is the approximate height of incurved Chrysanthemums 
Annie C Love, Mme. J. Stede, and The Kuptiau? Have 
above broad or narrow florets, and which bud (first or 
second crown) should he secured to ensure fine blooms in 
No v ember ? — I xq i ’ i u kr . 

[Of the three incurved varieties mentioned in 
your enquiry, Annie C. Love is a recent addi¬ 
tion to this type of the Chrysanthemum. The 
florets are of medium width, prettily shaped, 
and build up a bloom of true incurved form. 
The colour is white, suffused and tinted pink, 
and the plant rarely exceeds -1 feet in height. 
Propagate in January, leaving the plant to 
make a natural break, afterwards retaining 
first crown-buds. The Egyptian has been in 
commerce for some time now, and has rarely 
been exhibited as an incurved bloom owing to 
its coarse character. It is an immense bloom 
for an incurved, and has very broad, massive- 
looking petals of great substance. Cuttings 
should be inserted as soon as possible, and the 
plants, when nicely established, should be 
pinched in mid-March. From this point take 
up the strongest individual growth, leaving this 
to break naturally next time, taking up three 
shoots and retaining what would be second 
“ crown ’’-buds when they develop. The colour 
is dark mahogany-red. Height between J feet 
and 4 feet. The other is unknown to us, and 
wo should like to know where you have seen 
blooms of the variety.] 

Chrysanthemums, midseason, outdoors.— 

I grow fifty or sixty dillerent Chrysanthemums out-of- 
doors—Avalanche, Source d’Or, etc. They bloom magni¬ 
ficently, but grow quite 0 feet high. What should I do to 
them to keep them about J feet high? They are grown 
from start to finish out-of-doors, os I have no glass.— 
Rl’OORA. 

[The only cause to which we can attribute 
your plants attaining a height of G feet outdoors 
is to the richness of the garden soil, together 
with the too free use of the water-pot during the 
summer months. The two sorts mentioned in 
your query—viz., Avalanche and Source d’Or— 
are comparatively dwarf plants, and when 
grown in pots and flowered on terminal buds 
rarely exceed a height of 4 feet. For your 
plants to reach the height of 6 feet is a matter 
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of surprise to us. As you want to know how to 
keep the growths down to about 3 feet, we 
would suggest the following method of culture. 
We should not put in cuttings until the spring, 
and the result of this late propagation wul 
assist in attaining the object you desire. Apart 
from this, however, no matter at what period 
the cuttings were inserted, these, when rooted 
and about (i inches high, should have the point 
of the shoots pinched out, and the strongest of 
the new shoots afterwards developing grown on. 
This pinching should be repeated at intervals of 
every 8 inches to 10 inches of growth, the last 
“pinching” being done towards the end of 
•Tune. This will have the effect of making nice 
bushy specimens, and also ensure the period of 
flowering being rather earlier than usual. There 
is one other method, and this has been adopted 
by growers of plants for grouping. Cut back 
the plant to within a few inches of its base—not 
so low down as the well-ripened or hard wood— 
and grow on all shoots of a sturdy kind after¬ 
wards developing. By these means the plants 
are kept beautifully dwarf, although the display 
is not so profuse in its character as with the 
former method of culture. Sorts such as those 

Jou name should be cut back about the 10th of 
une, this leaving sufficient time for buds to 
develop and give blooms by the middle of the 
Chrysanthemum season.] 


AZALEAS. 

Azaleas, with fair treatment and reasonable 
attention to their well-being, never fail to do 
well and to outlive the greater portion of other 
hard-wooded plants grown in pots ; in fact, 
Azaleas are amongst the longest lived of the 
various tribes of greenhouse plants. In several 
large collections that are in the hands of some 
of the market growers near London, many of 
the specimens are known to be fifty years old. 
They consist mostly of the old white indica 
alba and Fielder’s White, which is only slightly 
different from the original sort. The plants in 

?[uestion are as full of vigour as it is possible 
or them ever to have been. They make shoots 
from 8 inches to 15 inches in length annually, 
only a small percentage of which fail to flower. 
The whole of the flowers are cut with from 
4 inches to 6 inches of wood attached. Many 
of the plants run from 7 feet in height to 9 feet 
or 10 feet in diameter, though they are 
subjected to hard forcing every year, coming 
into bloom at the beginning of November ana 
onward up to the commencement of the follow¬ 
ing year. As soon as all the flowers are cut, 
the plants are started into growth in heat and 
kept there until the buds are as big and plump 
as large Apple pips, after which, to prevent 
their blooming before the flowers are wanted, 
the houses are either thrown open or the plants 
are moved to the open air. But when the 
latter course is followed with plants that are 
foroed to come in early, and which are after¬ 
wards kept for six months under glass with fire- 
heat until the weather comes hot, it has a 
widely different effect to that which follows 
when plants that do not bloom until the end of 
the winter or in spring are put out either as 
soon as they are well out of bloom or whilst the 
young wood and leaves are both soft, and the 
ripening process has not commenced. Yet this 
is the way that in nine cases out of ten Azaleas 
are treated. The outcome of this barbarous 
exposure of plants that have flowered at the 
end of winter or in spring, when, to do justice 
to them, all the time that intervenes between 
their going out of bloom and the close of summer 
they should be in a genial growing temperature 
under glass, is that Azaleas are, as a rule, the 
most unhappy-looking things to be seen in most 
gardens. One of the results of thus turning out 
the plants directly the danger from frost is 
over or soon after is that they never attain the 
size they should, although the annual growth iB 
not sufficient to admit of much in the way of 
cutting, unless the flowers are taken off with a 
scrap of wood that makes them all but useless. 

Another source of weakness that Azaleas, in 
common with most other hard-wooded plants, 
suffer from is want of sufficient nutriment. In 
the case of pot-plants of the numerous kinds 
that bear partial shaking oufe and repotting 
annually, tne old material which has become 
exhausted is to a great extent got rid of and 
its place supplied by new. With Azaleas and 
other things of a like description, the nature of 


which is such that they will not submit to be 
treated in this way, the roots remain for years 
in the same soil, and unless something is done 
to make up for what the roots extract from it, 
the whole becomes so poor that the plants 
cannot do more than exist in it. This especi¬ 
ally is what takes place with old specimens that, 
after being put into pots as large as it is con¬ 
venient to give them, shortly become dependent 
on what they receive in the shape of manure in 
some form. That old Azaleas can be kept for 
any length of time full of strength and vigour 
has been proved with specimens that have 
remained undisturbed in the same soil for ten 
years, and at the end of that time they made 
as much wood as when they were young. Peat 
of even the best quality is not rich enough to 
enable Azaleas to make the growth they should 
do. The assistance that is required in this way 
to either get young Azaleas on quickly or to 
keep up the vigour of old plants is much more 
than seems to be generally supposed. When 
ordinary manure-water is used for old specimens 
it should be given once a week during the time 
the plants are making their growth, and up to 
the time the wood is approaching a hard, 
mature condition and the buds are prominent. 
After this stage has been reached it is doubtful 
if manure in any shape does not do more harm 
than good. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roman Hyacinths failing 1 .—I shall feel grate¬ 
ful if the following query is answered in Gardbrixo. I 
potted some Roman Hyacinths in September, put them 
outside on a bed of ashes, and covered them for some 
weeks, then brought them into the greenhouse. They are 
now blooming, but not more than an inch above the soil. 
Is the fault in the bulbs or in the treatment ? The Paper- 
white Narcissi, which have had the same soil and treat¬ 
ment, are flowering well.— S. T. 

[You have evidently brought the bulbs into the house 
before sufficient roots were made. Without abundance of 
roots it is impossible for the spikes to develop properly.] 

Palm unhealthy. -I have a small Palm which is 
attacked by some animal, and I enclose specimen leaf. 
Could you tell me what to do to the Palm to get rid of it? 
—F. Stobart. 

[Your Palm has been attacked by scale. Svringe it care¬ 
fully with a solution of soft-Boap dissolved in hot water and 
allowed to cool. Your Fuchsia has been attacked by 
thrips for which fumigation is the best remedy. Dry 
the plants off, then pot in the spring when growth 
commences.] 

Acacia Riceana — Acacia Riceana, of 
which an illustration appeared on page 519, 
though only suited for greenhouse culture over 
the greater part of the British Isles, will grow 
in the open without protection under the genial 
atmospherio conditions that exist along our 
south-western seaboard. I know of a healthy 
young specimen about 6 feet in height whose 
drooping, slender branchlets are loaded with 
blossom in the opening days of March. In the 
same garden other greenhouse Acacias flourish, 
A. dealbata, which usually flowers in February, 
having grown into a tree 25 feet in height, 
while A. verticillata is a pyramid of sulphur in 
April, and A. longifolia is also in vigorous 
health. In a neighbouring garden A. armata 
has formed a fine bush 7 feet in height and 9 feet 
in diameter. The growth made by some of 
these Acacias in the open is astonishing, exam¬ 
ples often gaining 5 feet to G feet in height in a 
single year.—S. W. F. 

Diosma, cultivation of.— Will you kindly give 
me the name of the enclosed scented plant, and the treat¬ 
ment, and how to increase it ?—Norfolk. 

[A species of Diosma, but from the piece sent 
it is impossible to say which one, though very 
probably it is Diosma vulgaris. All the Diosmas 
are small Heath-like Bhrubs, natives of South 
Africa, and requiring in this country green¬ 
house treatment. They flower, as a rule, 
during the spring months, and as soon as the 
season of blooming is over any straggling 
branches should be shortened back, and directly 
the young shoots break out from these cut-back 
portions the plants should be repotted, using a 
compost consisting principally of sandy peat. 
The potting must be firmly done, and the 
drainage effective, as stagnant moisture is very 
injurious, and at the same time drought is 
equally detrimental. In the summer they may 
be stood out-of-doors; indeed, given much the 
same treatment as Epacris and many greenhouse 
Heaths. The plant in question can be struck 
from cuttings formed of tne young shoots, about 
a oouple of inches long, dibbled firmly into well- 
drained pots of fine sandy peat, and covered 
with a bell-glass in a gentle heat The spring 


is the best time of the year for carrying this 
out, and under favourable conditions will root 
in two or three months. They must then be 
potted singly into small pots, using the Bame 
kind of soiL It is necessary to pinch out the 
points of the shoots occasionally when growing 
in order to induce a bushy habit of growth.] 

Tecoma Smith!.— I have a couple of the above 
plants; one is 2 feet high, the other a little smaller. The 
larger one looks as if it were dying—all the leaves have 
gone brown and are dropping off. According to the 
seedsmen’s directions, all have been kept as should be, but 
no sign of flowering, which they say should be now. Is 
this the usual habit of the plant, or is it now too late to 
blossom? Kindly give me some hints as to its culture, as 
I have never seen it or grown it before.—W. O. 

[As a greenhouse plant for this country 
Tecoma Smithi is by far the best of the genus 
yet introduced. All the species are shy flower¬ 
ing, but this does not possess this character. 
Plants were first raised at Kew in 1889 and 
flowered in the autumn of the following year, 
and cuttings from these have flowered every 
year since. The plant is of sturdy, erect habit, 
the flowers being Dome at the ends of the shoots 
from September to January. The racemes are 
sometimes 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, and 
the same in length. The flowers, which on the 
larger racemes number several scores, are 
tubular, somewhat drooping, and each from 
1^ inches to 2 inches long, the colour bright 
yellow tinged with orange. It was raised in 
Australia, and is said to be a cross between T. 
capensis and T. velutina. The fact of its coming 
true from seed renders it interesting, as most 
hybrids when raised from seed revert to one or 
other of the parents. In Australia it is said to 
flower for nine months of the year. Cuttings 
should be taken as early in the year as 
possible, using half-ripened wood of about 
3 inches long. Strike them singly in small 
pots in a brisk bottom heat. Grow them on 
quickly in a moist greenhouse till about June, 
when they should be in pots from 5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter. They should then be 
hardened off a little in a cool-frame and stood in 
a sunny position. Towards the end of August 
flowers will be showing from the tops of the 
shoots (which ought never to be stopped), and 
the plants may then be placed in a frame and 
fed with manure till the racemes are well 
advanced. Remove all axillary shoots. After 
flowering, the plants may be wintered in a oold- 
frame, cut back in spring, and grown on as 
before. Are there any insects on your plants ? 
Perhaps red-spider or thrips may be the cause 
of the leaves falling.] 

Rivina humllls. — Many people grow 
this pretty berried plant in far too much heat 
and heavy shade, the consequence of this being 
that the berries fall off witn the least disturb¬ 
ance and the leaves fall early, leaving a half 
bare-looking plant. I saw a nice batch recently 
that had been brought on slowly in a cool green¬ 
house with barely any shade, and these were 
very pretty and useful, the berries of good 
colour and so firm, that a vigorous shake was 
necessary to make them fall. This untidy habi*. 
is the only fault of the plant, which is one of 
the most graceful and pretty in cultivation, and 
if it can be partially overcome in this manner it 
is worth doing.—C. 

Forcing: Solomon’s Seal.— This is very 
useful for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
in early spring if the plants are foroed gently 
into bloom, as the long arching shoots studded 
with their small drooping blossoms form an 
exceedingly pretty feature. They are generally 
seen with several spikes in a pot, to obtain 
which established plants are lifted in the 
autumn from the open ground and divided into 
single crowns, selecting only those for potting 
that are stout enough to flower well, the others 
being planted to yield a supply the following 
season. These selected crowns may be grouped 
in any way that is likely to be useful, about 
half-a-dozen spikes in a pot 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter being convenient for general pur¬ 
poses. The forcing must be gradual, as it too 
much heat is used the spikes will be weak and 
greatly inferior to those brought on gently. If 
possible, home-grown crowns should be choeen 
for forcing, as many dealers often supply them 
too weak to flower in a satisfactory manner, 
while more than once I have seen the smaller 
and muoh inferior Polygonatum officinale sent 
instead of the true 8olomou’s Seal (Polygona¬ 
tum multiflorum). 
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FRUIT. 

WINTER GRAPES. 

Most people like to get a s muck variety as 
possible into their fruit whether outside or in, 
and though the aim is a good one in many 
respects, ft is not without its drawbacks by any 
means. Respecting Grapes, for instance, a 
grXKl deal of misconception as to the best 
varieties exists, and in speaking now more 
particularly of winter varieties it is a little 
remarkable that so much valuable space is 
given up to such second-rate kinds as Black 
Alicante and others. This Grape is an excellent 
keeper without a doubt, but this fact does not 
account for its culture in houses where good 
J>ady Downe’s, Gros Colraan, or even in some 
cases Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court 
might be kept. A rod or two of Alicante for 
the latest supplies should be ample, and in place 
of it more of the two first-named ought to be 
grown. Take Gros Colman, for instance ; much 
of the disfavour in which this is held may be 
traced either to over-cropping or insufficient 
time. Time it must have to bring out its proper 
flavour, and if not over-cropped there should be 
no difficulty in getting the colour laid on. In 
common with one or two others, Gros Colman is 
very liable to be attacked by red-spider, and 
naturally this has a bad effect. No Vine, unless 
thoroughly healthy, can be expected to finish its 
fruit properly, and red-spider is very prejudicial 
to health. The attack often follows sun-scorch¬ 
ing, or, indeed,anything that lessens the vitality 
of the foliage, so one precaution will be careful 
ventilation on bright mornings so long as the 
foliage is tender. Duly Downe’s finishes much 
quicker than Gros Colman, and yet has the 
merit of hanging well on the Vine or keeping 
in the Grape room. Its handsome appearance, 
too, is all in its favour, and it is one of the best 
and most attractive kinds in cultivation. The 
skin, though fairly thick, is not tough and 
leathery like that of Alicante, and its freedom 
of setting gives it a very decided advantage 
over the capricious Alnwick Seedling. Gros 
Maroc is a handsome kind that keeps fairly 
well, but, taking into consideration the room it 
needs and the lack of flavour after it has been 
hanging a little while, it is not nearly so good 
as the two former. Mrs. Pince is an excellent 
kind where it does well, but in some places this 
often fails to colour properly, and though of the 
richest flavour when well finished, is no better 
than the last-named. R. 


PREMATURE DROPPING OF LATE 
PEARS. 

It is very annoying to see fine fruit drop pre¬ 
maturely, some kinds being more prone to do 
this than others. Some of the worst Pears to 
do this I have found to be Knight’s Monarch, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, and Ne Plus Meuris. 
This has not happened in one garden only, 
but in gardens totally different in character. 
In a garden near Worcester I have seen 
that very fine kind, Knight s Monarch, drop 
the greater portion of its fruit two months 
before it should be gathered. In a garden in 
North Hants, where the soil was light, Ne Plus 
Meuris did the same thing on trees grown as 
espaliers in the open garden. In a garden 
where the soil is loam, resting on stone rag, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, here grown as a free 
bush, caused much anxiety for several years. 
For many years I could not come to any conclu¬ 
sion as to the cause. I tried various things to 
i iduce these trees to keep their fruit on, but 
with very poor results. During the last six or 
seven years I have como to regard this 
evil as duo to the lack of moisture more 
than to any other cause. During the last 
two dry seasons I have, early in July, given 
this kind (B. d’Esperen) good soakings of 
water, and as the fruit begins to swell added 
manure-water occasionally or thrown some arti¬ 
ficial manure on the surface, washing it in. 
This I continued this year up to within a month 
o. gathering—early in November. The results 
hive justified the outlay, as now, early in 
jJecember, I have three to four pecks of nice 
even-sized fruit, clean and free from the black- 
spot this kind is so liable to, from open ground 
trees. These will ripen during January and 
Februiry, giving a supply when good-flavoured 
Pears are scarce. It /S' Worthy of ndbe_that 
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this kind is of the best flavour from these 
trees, and I have found that the two other 
kinds had the best flavour when they remained 
on the trees till the end of October or early in 
November. 

Another conclusion I have come to is that the 
Quince-stock is not suitable for sorts that have 
a tendency to prematurely cast their fruit, 
especially in dry soils or at the foot of walls, 
unless the cultivator can see his way to give 
them plenty of water. Everyone knowB this 
stock is surface-rooting, and in dry weather 
must suffer unless mulched and well watered. 
The Quince may do on very heavy clay soils 
or in wet districts, but this I have had no 
experience with. Trees on the free-stock can 
be kept in bounds by lifting early in autumn 
beforo the leaves drop and keeping the roots 
near the surface by mulching. When trees are 
got into bearing condition there is not much 
trouble with coarse growth. J. Crook. 


THE WHITE BULLACE. 

In seasons when Plums are scarce this often 
comes in very useful, and should bo more largely 
planted. It makes a capital preserve, and is 
also a welcome addition to a fruit compote to¬ 
wards the latter end of the season. If a little 
more attention were paid to the planting, and 



also the thinning of the trees, the fruit would 
no doubt come larger than is usually the case. 
Even in hedgerows, on the borders of game 
coverts, or in any out-of-the-way corners, this 
Bullace seldom fails to fruit. It is more con¬ 
stant than the Damson, and grows where many 
of the smaller Plums would fail. Old plants 
throw up suckers in quantity from the base, 
and if t hese are set out in nursery rows for a 
couple of years they will then be fit for plant¬ 
ing. The trees while in bloom are very pretty 
in the shrubberies, while the fruit will often 
hang on the trees till November. It seems to 
do well in any soil. Probably many of the wild 
trees in the country are seedlings, as it is said 
to come true from seed. 


LATE KEEPING PEARS. 

These are by no means so reliable as the early 
and midseason kinds, and are greatly affected 
by soils and seasons ; in fact, so much so that 
even old fruit growers cannot fix an exact date 
when any given kind will be fit for table, as 
varieties that ripen well one year will fail to 
ripen the next under apparently similar condi¬ 
tions. Pears delight in plenty of moisture at 
the root, and after hot, dry summers the finest 
winter Pears will remain hard and shrivel, and, 
in the end, have to be used for stewing. The 
following kinds seldom fail with me—viz., 
Josephine i>e Marines.— In my opinion one 


of the very best of winter Pears, for it is of fine 
size for the table, ripens in succession over a 
long period, and does well as a bush or pyramid. 
Although not so prolific as some sorts, it very 
rarely fails to perfect a fair crop of good-sized 
fruits. 

Winter Nei.is is probably the best flavoured 
of all late keeping sorts, but even in the south 
of England it needs a wall to do it justice. It 
has a nice russetty skin, and at Christmas and 
onwards is one of the very best. 

Bei rue Range is one of the latest of dessert 
Pears, and when it ripens thoroughly it is of 
beautiful flavour. With me it does well as an 
espalier ; the fruit very juicy and sweet. It 
must be left on the tree until November. 

Chaumontel is one of the richest flavoured 
of late keeping Pears, and, although wo cannot 
grow it up to the standard of Channel Island 
fruit, we can do a good deal by good culture and 
timely thinning. As a standard or bush this 
variety very rarely fails to produce a full crop 
of fruit. J. G., Qosport . 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Neglected Peach and Nectarine- 
trees (New Reader). —If you must retain the 
trees you have no other course but to cut away 
the growth that extends beyond the wall. Can¬ 
not you so thin out the lower branches 
as to biing down some of the upper ones 
beneath the coping rather than sacrifice 
the whole? We think you might do this 
to some extent, but, rather than crowd, 
thin out. Let the shoots bo from 3 inches 
to 4 inches apart, and remove all that this 
arrangement does not allow of being dealt 
with. In every case choose young wood 
that shows a ripeness in the bark and is 
furnished with fruiting-buds, and remove 
the old and green lateral spray. Try, 
too, to secure shoots that issue from near 
the main stem, which in course of time will 
extend forward and furnish the wall anew. 
If the trees are very bad we should rather 
cut them out and procure new trees. This, 
however, is a matter best decided by 
yourself. You should, at least, set about 
reducing the waste vigour of the trees by 
root-pruning, and the sooner this is done 
the better, provided you choose a dry time. 
Open a semi-circular trench some 3 feet 
away from the stem, cutting through all 
thick roots found, and be sure to excavate 
beneath the tree quite to the wall or you 
may miss the most offending roots. In 
filling in make the eoil firm, incorporate 
lime-rubble, and give a mulch of strawy 
manure after the work is finished. 

Twelve good late Pears (Sub¬ 
scriber ).— Pears vary so much in their 
characters owing to soil, stock, and situ¬ 
ation that it is impossible to say with¬ 
out actual trial what the behaviour of 
any kind may be, and no matter how good 
the reputation of a kind may be in one garden, 
it is often found that it differs in another. The 
following are all good, and cover a season 
extending from November to March inclusive. 
All are not of equally good habit for pyramidal 
growth, but much may be done by training the 
main branches in their earlier stages of growth. 
A most useful and regular-bearing Pear is Emile 
d’Heyst, and Doyenne du Comice has been well 
described as the best Pear. This makes a very 
good pyramid. Fondante de Thirriott is a large 
variety ; Marie Louise scarcely needs a descrip¬ 
tion ; Conseiller de la Cour makes a beautiful 
pyramid, and produces large, handsome fruit of 
good quality ; Winter Nelis is small but excel¬ 
lent ; Marie Benoist is a Pear that is rapidly 
becoming popular; Beurro du Buisson is 
another excellent variety; Easter Beurre, a 
good Pear, but wrongly named, Christmas 
rather than Easter being its season ; Josephine 
de Malines is a well-known sort, rather different 
in its growth, but a favourite at the table. 
Olivier des Serres, a rather small fruit, is of 
good quality ; and President Barabe, of some¬ 
what recent introduction, is of good report. 
These are all first-class, but, as previously 
mentioned, we could not say they will give 
unqualified satisfaction in every garden. 

A late Pear.— About five years ago I grafted on four 
Pear-trees, which had given no fruit except hard, gritty 
Pears, of no use, the following : Marie Jxmise, Williams' 
Bon Chretien, BeurriTRance, *nd Pitraoston, and this last 
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season I had a bountiful crop from each. I have another 
tree which is very vigorous and giv es a great quantity of 
fruit, but which, although sweet and juicy, is altogether 
without flavour. Could you suggest the name of a Pear 
to graft on it later than any of the al>ove, say to ripen 
about Christmas time ?—Mrs. Smith. 

(You cannot do better than graft on to the tree you 
mention Josephine de Malines, a late Pear, very juicy and 
richly flavoured. The tree is an excellent bearer.1 

Weeping Apples and Pears.-Have any of 

your correspondents experience of the Weeping Apple- 
tree Elbe Rithke ? At this planting season an article on 
pendulous or weeping trees would be interesting and 
useful.— Park Hill. 

[We will have such an article shortly. Elise Bathke is 
a good thing. We have grown it ourselves 1 

Vines In greenhouse.—I have a small greenhouse 
about feet by 13 feet. I have two Vines in it—one a 
Black Hamburgh, the other is a white, but I do not know 
its name. 1 have two rows of 2-inch pipes on three sides 
of it. I do not lire in winter, except when very wet or 
frosty, but I begin to tire every night about the first w’eek 
in February (nights only). The Vines usually break into 
leaf about the first or second week in April. The fruit is 
not ripe before the end of September or October.—S. B. 

I When once you apply heat you will have to continue. 
The very fact of your firing only at night explains the 
whole thing. K<ep the rods well moistened with a 
syringe, and this will help the eyes to break more freely. 
Sec, too, that the roots of the Vines arc not dry.| 

Pruning Morello Cherries.— You have given 
some information lately as to pruning Apples and Pears, 
and also a short note as to Morello Cherries. My young 
gardener has lately pruned some trained Morello < herry- 
trees, and I think he has done wrongly in cutting off 
close all the young wood of this year. I told him that 
they should only be shortened and laid in for bearing next 
year, as there arc very few fruit-buds on the old laterals. 
It is hard to train Cherries neatly if the young wood is 
left, but as it is chiefly the young wood that bears fruit 
it would appear that neatness must be considered as 
a secondary matter. Is this so?— Wm. F. Kank. 

[When pruning the Morello Cherry the best 
method is to cut out the weakest of the youug 
wood entirely, leaving the rest to its full length, 
the spur system not being suited to the trees. 
When the weak and ill-placed shoots, including 
all foreright growth, have been removed, there 
is often still too much wood left for the good of 
the trees. This crowding is best dealt with by 
remov ing bodily some of the branches which 
show signs of weakness, after which the 
remainder will want replanting, so that the wall 
space may be covered with young wood at as 
nearly equal distances apart as possible.] 

Pruning Plums. —III pruning Plum-trees 
one has to allow more license to spur-growth 
than for Pears, as their uaturo is to be more 
straggling, so that it is impossible to keep them 
close to the wall and get good crops at the same 
Limo, but it is often possible to shorten a few 
spurs slightly, and this should be done when¬ 
ever there appears to be a good show of flower- 
buds. Old Plum-trees are rather subject to 
branch-dying, and where any branches show 
signs of this it is advisable to lay in new shoots 
to replace the old whenever the collapse comes. 
This, of course, has to be provided for during 
Lho growing season by allowing a few of the 
best placed shoots to run on without stopping 
them when Bummer pruning. Hard pruning 
will nover assist in building up fruitful wood. 
If laid in to full length, or only slightly 
shortened, a year or two is sutlicient to bring 
them iuto a condition in which they will be 
bristling with fruiting-spura in place of the 
gross and barren shoots produced by hard 
pruning. The only excuse for shortening such 
shoots is to remove unripened wood, if any, and 
well ripened shoots may be laid in intact. 
Breast-wood must, of course, be cut hard back 
to the spurs. 

Fruit trees for wood fence ( BatJtury ). 
—On a wood fence from 6 feet to 7 feet in 
height and facing slightly south-east you may 
plant flat-trained Apples, Pears, anti Plums, 
and also, if you wish, trained Currants and 
Gooseberries. Bub you must see that the 
boards on the fence are quite close and have no 
cracks or openings, as through these the wind 
rushes intensely cold, aud does the trees great 
harm. Then, as you say the soil is low and 
r-tirt’, we should advise that for present purposes 
a strip 4 feet wide be deeply dug—of course, 
close to the boards. To that you should add 
fully (j inches in depth of a compost of wood- 
ashes, old mortar-rubbish, road-grit, or trim¬ 
mings well decayed, and some well-decayed 
vegetable refuse, or, failing that, just a little 
old decayed manure. If you could make up the 
required quantity with good loam, do so, but, 
failing that, bring some additional soil from 
another part of the garden. It will be much 
better in such a soil as yours to have the border 
ere it is planted sofiieWhat raised. It is bad 
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policy to add any fresh animal manure in plant¬ 
ing a fruit-tree border, bnt after the planting is 
done some, a couple of inches thick, may be 
laid over the soil where the roots are. Of 
Apples, plant Cox’s Orange Pippin and Adam’s 
Pearmain ; of Pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey 
and Winter Nelie ; of Plums, Green Gage ana 
Jefferson’s (dessert), and Victoria and Monarch 
(cooking). The trees should be fully 10 feet 
apart if flat trained. If you plant single cordon 
trees, these may be 14 inches apart. You do 
not say the length of your fence, but you will 
have to determine the number of trees by that. 

Strawberry St. Joseph.— Of this new 
variety the flavour is really good when the 
plants have a good root-run and are well 
supplied with moisture. It fruits more freely 
if given a holding soil. As the runners that 
give the later crop are made whilst the plants 
are fruiting, it is essential to give them liberal 
culture. The fruits are not large, but they are 
produced freely, so that what is lost in size is 
made up in quantity, and they are well coloured, 
the flesh being bright red and sweet. This new 
Strawberry is a welcome addition to our list, as 
it can be relied upon for autumn fruiting. 
There is another mode of culture to get late 
fruits, and doubtless this will become popular— 
that is, potting up late-formed runners into 
small pots. These placed in cold-frames near 
the glass will give fruit in October and well 
into November, and as they take up so little 
space they may be stood on shelves later on if 
needed for any special purpose, and will force 
freely if well rooted before placing in heat. It 
is surprising what quantities of fruit small 
plants will furnish. 

Late leaf growth on Vines.—! wish to know 
the cause of Vines sending out new leaves now ? Speci¬ 
mens enclosed. Was the house kept too hot during spring 
and summer, as the Grapes shrivelled aud the foliage was 
not sufficient to shelter the Grapes? The Vines are 
manured every winter. The gardener is now beginning to 
prune. Is it not rather early (— Mag Loire. 

[Judging from lateral scraps you have sent us, 
your vines are in a very poor condition and 
their roots defective, and we should thiok it 
more economical to root them out and plant new 
ones in fresh soil than to attempt to restore 
these to a healthy and fruitful state. Young 
leaves will form in antumn if the Vines have 
been allowed to become dry and starved from 
want of water in summer. The rush of sap 
caused by a copious watering when tho roots 
are dry sets up renewed leaf growth even late 
in autumn, although, of course, only to a slight 
extent. It is not too early to prune now. If 
you are not prepared to root out your present 
stock, make a new border and plant afresh, you 
should at least renovate the border with now 
soil, apply some Vine-manure as well as a light 
surfacing of fresh horse-manure. You should 
not hurry the Vines into growth in spring, but 
give them more time, a cooler temperature, aud 
never allow the sun to shine on the house in the 
morning without a little air. You do not say 
whether your border is an inside or an outside 
one ; but, in either case, there appears to have 
been a dryness of the border in the summer and 
too high a temperature maintained. If your 
soil is of a light description, some cow-manure 
mixed with tnat from the stable would be an 
advantage, as, also, wonld heavy waterings of 
diluted Kquid-mannre in summer. ] 

Moss on fruit-trees.— In an orchard of which I 
have this year come into possession I find many of the 
trees, especially the old ones, covered with a Lichen, of 
which I enclose a specimen. As I fancy this may have 
something to do with the fruit they bear being small, 
though most likely mainly attributable to their not 
having been pruned for years, would you kindly inform me 
if this Lichen is injurious, aud if anything can be done to 
get rid of it ? A few of the young trees are nearly as much 
covered with it as the old ones.— A. Williamson. 

[The growth of Lichen or Moss on old orchard- 
trees is, uufortunately, too common. It results 
from neglect iu pruning and in cleansing the 
trees, and from roots getting into poor or sour 
subsoil—a very natural condition of things when 
the surface soil is not cultivated or dressed with 
manure, and trees are old. Your first duty 
should be to have the heads of tho trees care¬ 
fully thinned, all surplus branches being sawn 
off close to the main brandies, the wounds thus 
caused being pared off neatly with a sharp 
knife. All the branches thus removed should 
be taken away and burnt. Theu the trees 
should be, whilst they are damp, smothered 
with fresh-slaked lime, making them quite 
white. The dusting cannot be too heavy. In 


a few weeks that lime will kill the Lichen and 
cause it to peel off. Even then the main trunks 
and branch stems will be all the better if coated 
over with lime-wash, in which are put some soot, 
clay, and soft-soap. Such a coating will cleanse 
the bark thoroughly of the Mobh, and also 
destroy much insect life. Such dressings need 
to be followed up each winter. But even theu 
there will be need to break up theBoil about the 
roots, and to give to it. a good dressing of short 
manure, whicn may be lightly buried in the 
ground. That dressing will promote root 
action near the surface, and in a couple of years, 
if these dressings be annual, should do very 
much to improve the quality of the fruit. 
Still, we should advise you to plant some young 
trees oil other ground if you can, and thus you 
could in time get rid of the old, exhausted trees, 
and have quite fine fruit and better varieties. ] 
Peaches and Nectarines In a cold-house. - 
I am about to plant in a cold-house, in damp noil, six 
Nectarines and Teaches. Can you intonu me the best soil 
to use, the sorts that will do hc9t under glass, and if any 
special treatment is necessary 1 I imagine as much air as 
possible should be given in fine weather, and only an occa¬ 
sional thorough watering.— Willmkurolnii. 

[The best soil to use for making a l'each 
border is that taken from the surface of goo* l 
pasture laud, 3 inches to 4 inches in thickness, 
chopping it up roughly and mixing with it old 
mortar-refuse, one barrowful to each cartload of 
soil. In such materials Peaches soon grow into 
large trees and bear fine crops. It is, however, 
not an absolute necessity to employ maideu turf 
for Peaches, as we have seen excellent results 
from planting in ordinary garden soil, with a 
little lime, burnt refuse, and artificial manure 
incorporated. Poaches under class need con¬ 
stant attention from the time of flowering until 
the end of the season, beside watering, which in 
governed in its extent and frequency by the 
nature of the soil and the house. Some soils of 
an open or light character would require twice 
as much water as that of a heavy or clayey 
nature. A watering should be thorough when 
given, and if a covering of strawy litter be 
spread over the surface le38 water will be 
needed. Plenty of air should be given the 
house while the trees aroin bloom, and at about 
midday give each tree a gentle shake so as to 
disperse the pollen grains. iSyriuge the trees 
daily in bright weather through the hottest part 
of the spring and summer, or your trees will 
become infested with red-spider, one of the 
smallest, but the most destructive, of garden 
insects. You should open the ventilators in the 
morning before the sun affects the temperature, 
and close agaiu as soon as tho sun passes off the 
house. At closing time is when syringing is the 
most beneficial to the trees. We presume y ou 
are planting trained trees and have a trellis to 
tie them to the roof and back wall. In fixing 
them to the wires allow room for the wood to 
swell, because tight ligatures soon become 
embedded in the bark and often set up gum¬ 
ming. The following throe sorts of Nectarines 
will give a succession—namely, Early Rivers, 
Lord Napier, aud Humboldt; and of Peaches, 
Hale’s Early, Grosse Mignonne, and Dymond. 
If you prefer a very early Peach substitute 
Early Alexander for Hale’s Early. All are of 
good size and quality in their respective 
seasons.] 


Mildness Of the season.— I see your paper rrs-i- 
larly, and am very pleased with it. Enclosed you will find 
a ripe wild Strawberry, picked to-day from a bank. I am 
now an old man, but have never found ripe wild fruit so 
late in December. This proves without doubt the extra¬ 
ordinary mildness of the season.—J. Sykes Caltiik-m - , 
Uoiling Manor Home, Wonted, Norwich, Dec. 13. 

Scarlet Runners in December.— Some week* 
ago I noticed in your paper that someone wrote saying 
that Scarlet Runners were all over, so I thought it might 
interest some of your readers to know that I gathered 
some to-day (13th December). I enclose two or three for 
your inspection, also several blooms of Cactus Dahlias.— 
John F. Moseley, Kcnicyn, Cohryn-roati, y. Wain. 

“ The Manse Garden.”— I have the second edition 
of this work, published by William Collins, lo->. Ingram- 
street, Glasgow, in 1536. Among the other publishers are 
Hamilton, Adams and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
London. The first edition did not contain the name of the 
author, who was the Rev. Nathaniel Paterson, minister of 
St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow’.—R. M. 

— In reply te query from "S. M. M I possess a copy 
of “The Manse Garden,” by Rev. Nathaniel Paterson, 
D.D., published by William Collins, North Montrose- 
street, Glasgow, and Paternoster-row, London. There is 
no date on the copy I have, but 7th Thousand, 2nd 
Edition. In the first edition the author withheld his 
name.— Mrs. Davidson, The Maine, Kinfaurn, Perth, 

- “The Manse Garden,” 2s., bv Nathaniel Paterson, 

D. D. Publishers, James Black w-ood and Co., PaternosU r« • 
row.— Mrs. Randles, Bryn Afon. If'rr.rAanr. 
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Artificial incubation (A Constant 
JRtader ). —The three great essentials of a perfect 
incubator are steady heat, ample moisture, and 
perfect ventilation. It is very possible, how¬ 
ever, to hatch chickens in the way you are 
advised. You would, of course, require an 
“ artificial mother ” in which to rear the chicks, 
and of this there are various types, although 
they all work upon the same system, being 
heated from a reservoir of hot water. Strips of 
carpet or flannel are in some cases hung from 
the top of the interior to aid in warming the 
chickens, but nothing is really required beyond 
the warmth created by the hot water. On the 
whole, results would, in all probability, prove 
more satisfactory if the eggs were entrusted to 
a good, broody hen to hatch out, although, 
doubtless, a broody hen is difficult to obtain at 
this season of the year.—8. 8. G. 

Feeding: laying hens (No Naim).— 
Always avoid over-feeding—a fat hen does not 
lav. With a good Grass-run two feeds a day are 
all that are necessary to keep hens in good 
laying condition. In the morning give Barley- 
meal mixed with hot water to a crumbly paste, 
adding a liberal allowance of pepper in cold 
weather. In the afternoon supply good, sound 
Com, which may consist of Barley, Wheat, Oats, 
Buckwheat, and Maize. The last must not be 
given in too great a proportion, as it is very 
fattening from the large quantity of oil it 
contains. If the hens are kept in a confined 
space it is well to give them a light feed at mid¬ 
day, which may consist of table-scraps. Green 
food is essential to the health of all poultry, so 
that where there is no Grass-run fresh vegetables 
must be given daily. Do not throw down more 
food thaa the hens can consume at a meal; 
scatter the food as far and wide as possible that 
they may be healthily employed in searching it 
out, and not become gorged in a few minutes. — 
8. 8. G. 


Eggs the year round (A r o Name ).—The 

Brahma cannot be surpassed for constitution, 
and, consequently, is to be depended upon for 
producing ergs in all weathers all the year 
round, excepting, of course, when moulting or 
broody, while the pullets commence to lay at an 
early age. The hens do not desire to sit so 
often as Cochins, and the hatching fever is 
easily banished. Brahmas are capital foragers 
where there is a good range, but bear confine¬ 
ment well, adapting themselves to circumstances 
with good grace. The 8panish also merit the 
character of all-the-year-round layers. The 
hens of this breed produce larger eggs than 
most other kinds of fowls, and with good feed¬ 
ing and warmth will lay from February to 
August and from November through the winter. 
The Spanish breed will thrive in a very limited 
spaoe, and is perhaps better adapted for town 
life than any other breed. The hens are not 
good sitters or mothers, and very rarely become 
“ broody the pullets commence laying at six 
months old. As a table fowl tho Spanish can¬ 
not be beaten, the flesh being very white and of 
delicate flavour. Hamburghs are generally con¬ 
sidered to yield to no other breed as egg pro¬ 
ducers, and are known as ‘ ‘ everlasting layers.’’ 
The fact of their being non-sitters allows them 
much more time than many other breeds for 
contributing to the egg-basket. Hamburghs 
also have the reputation of being the most 
beautiful breed of poultry we possess. There 
are several varieties of this family, which are 
known as the Pencilled, Spangled, and Black, 
with the sub-varieties of Gold and Silver in the 
two former. The Black, however, produces a 
greater number of eggs than either of the 
others. Where there is not a good range of 
Grass land for them to wander over Hamburghs 
require to be abundantly supplied with green 
food.—S. S. G. 


Pullet ailing (Plymouth Rock ).—From 
your description of the dry, hacking cough and 
the rattling in the throat, the bird appears to 
be suffering from an attack of bronchitis. Keep 
the pullet in a warm place, regulating the tem¬ 
perature to not less than 60degs. day and night, 
administer three drops of spirits of camphor in 
a teaspoonful of glycerine, and hold the head 
over a vessel of hot water, to which have been 
added a few drops of carbolic acid. Supply 
warm^strengthening^od, az^l pnt^ja^pr two 


of tincture of iron in the drinking water; a 
little warm milk or Barley-water may be given 
when the bird shows signs of recovery. A 
severe cold, if unchecked, often loads on to roup. 
Should there be any offensive discharge from the 
nostrils the head should be washed with diluted 
Condy’s Fluid. Chopped lean meat, curds, 
custard, and cod-liver-oil capsules may all be 
used with good effeot.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 


Death of grey Parrot (J. B ).—Your 
bird died from phthiBiB, an affection of the 
lungs, from which it had evidently suffered for 
a considerable period. Once this disease has 
progressed beyond its initial stage thero is no 
cure. It is often the result of cold brought 
about through a bad moult, or from being sub¬ 
jected to draughts of cold air. This bird had 
moulted late, it not having at its death regained 
the whole of its plumage. As to the general 
treatment of the grey Parrot, the Btaple food 
should consist of boiled or scalded Maize, which 
must be prepared daily, as it is liable to soon 
become sour, llemp-seed,Canary-seed, and Nuts 
may also be given from time to time, also a 
little ripe fruit and a crust of bread occasion¬ 
ally. No animal food of any kind should bo 
given, whilo Hopped bread should very seldom 
be supplied. To assist in tho digestion of the 
food plenty of sharp sand must be provided. 
This is best placed in a tin inside the cage. A 
piece of soft wood to nibble at is at all times 
welcome and conducive to health.—S. S. G. 

Quails (E. L. A., Kent).— You might be 
able to procure Quails’ eggs in the spring of 
some respectable dealer iiiEngliah ana foreign 
birds, but the better plan would be to obtain a 
pair of these birds auu breed from them. There 
are many species, but one of the best for keep¬ 
ing in confinement is the Californian Quail, 
which becomes exceedingly tame, has a very 
pretty plumage and breeds freely, while, being 
hardy, is easily preserved in health. These 
birds Bhould be fed upou small Corn, Millet, 
Canary, and other seeds, with a good allowance 
of green food. The eggs of this species are 
creamy-white, spotted with chestnut brown, and 
vary from ten to twenty in number. The young 
are able to run about immediately upou leaving 
the shell, incubation lasting twenty-one days. 
The food upon which the young are reared may 
consist of ants’ eggs, fine Oatmeal, custard, 
minced Lettuce, hard-boiled egg, and gentles.— 
S. 8. G. 

The Siskin or Aberdevine.— Although 
the home of this pretty little bird is the north 
of Europe—it being abundant in Norway, 
Sweden, and the north of Germany—yet it does 
breed (though not in great numbers) in some of 
the Pine woods in the highlands of Scotland. 
Considerable flocks of Siskins visit this country, 
however, during the winter, resorting to planta- 
tations of Alder, Larch, and Birch. They are 
remarkably alert in all their actions, which are 
amusing to witness, clinging while feeding in 
most graceful and picturesque attitudes to the 
twig or branch, and flitting from one to another 
with singular address. These birds become 
very tame in a state of captivity ; indeed, the 
loss of liberty affects them so little that they 
will eat immediately upon being caged. The 
Siskin builds its nest in Pine forests, placing it 
at the extremity of the highest branches. The 
outer part of the nest is formed of small twigs, 
and the lining of fine vegetable fibres ; the eggs 
are pale grey, spotted with purplish-brown; 
there are two brcxxls in the year. In confine¬ 
ment the male Siskin will readily pair with the 
hen Canary. Summer Rape and Canary-seed 
are the most suitable food for Siskins. They 
are very fond of Hemp and Poppy-seed, but 
these should be given but very sparingly, as 
these little birds readily fatten, and are liable 
to apoplectic fits when too plump. Like the 
Goldfinch, they may be taught to draw up little 
buokets of water, open the lid of their seed-box, 
and other tricks of a similar nature. The 
general plumage is yellowish-green above, with 
two yellow bars across the wings ; the chest is 
yellow, and the flanks yellowish-grey, with 
dusky streaks. The forehead, crown of the 
head, and throat are black. The Siskin is about 
4 J inches in length, of which the tail takes up 


1 £ inches. The seeds of the Cypress are eagerly 
sought after by these birds in their wild state. 
-S. 8. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Payment of wages during sickness.—I am 
a gardener, and under a month's notice to determine my 
service. I am now ill and unable to do my work. Gan ray 
employer refuse to pay me wages during my illness ? I am 
paid weekly wages.—T. 'V. R. 

[Unless there be a custom in the employment 
of your employer and the custom is known to 
you, or there be a general custom in the dis¬ 
trict, not to pay wageB to gardeners during 
sickness, you are entitled to payment up to the 
expiration of the notice that has been given to 
you, and if payment is not made you may 
recover the deduction by legal proceedings.— 
K. C. T.] 

Unstamped agreement-effect of stipula¬ 
tions therein.— I am the tenant of a house for three 
years ending Midsummer, 1CU1. The agreement contains 
the following clauses : 1, “ The said tenant hereby agrees 
to keep and leave the inside of the premises in a good and 
tenantable state of decorative repair.” U, “The tenancy 
shall )>e determined by either party giving to the other 
three calendar months' notice in writing of his wish to 
determine the tenancy, such notice to be given on any one 
of the usual quarter days in any one year after the first 
three years.” Neither the landlord's copy nor my own of 
this agreement has been stamped. 1, Does the repair 
clause mean that I am liable to have the house cutirely 
re-decorated on leaving, or would a fair condition of repair 
be considered sufficient to clear my responsibility '! ”, 
Would the fact of the agreement being unstamped render 
the three months’ clause ineffective— i.c., should I, on the 
expiration of the three years, revert to the position of an 
ordinary yearly tenant, liable to give six months' notice, 
to expire at Midsummer ? 3, If the latter, am I, in the 
absence of any further agreement, liable to keep and 
leave the premises in the state of decorative repair afore¬ 
said ?-N. S. T. 

[1, The clause requires you to leave the 

Sremises in a good and tenantable state of 
ecorative repair ; it doeB not require you to 
re-paint and re-paper on quitting. If you have 
repaired and re decorated within a reasonable 
time before the determination of tho tenancy, 
you need only repair actual dilapidations anil 
cleanse the old paint and renew tnose portions 
which require re-touching. You are not bound 
to re-paint and re-paper if such is not necessi¬ 
tated by the condition of the premises. 2, It is 
not quite certain whether your tenancy expire:, 
at Midsummer without any notice on either 
side, and I cannot say positively without seeing 
the habendum clause ; but I expect that it does 
not. If not, tho tenancy may, after that date, 
be determined on uny of the usual quarter days 
by notice given on the previous quarter day. 
You say that the agreement is not stamped, 
neither is the copy held by your landlord ; but 
in this you maybe mistaken, as he could have 
had it stamped at any timo within fourteen 
days after you had signed it by simply tendering 
the stamp duty at one of certain stamp offices, 
or by sending it to Somerset House. But, 
whether this has been done or not, the omission 
to stamp will not render the document void ; 
the omission will only have the effect of prevent¬ 
ing the document being received in evidence 
until the usual penalty, etc., is paid ; so, if 
either of you bring any action and wish to put 
the document in as evidence, it will be open for 
either of you to do so on the payment of £11 to 
the proper officer of the court. In any actiou 
you would be deemed a yearly tenant until tho 
contrary was proved, and so, if the agreement 
was not properly tendered—that is, if the land¬ 
lord does not care to incur the expense alluded 
to—you will be a yearly tenant from Mid¬ 
summer, and, as such, entitled to half a year’s 
notice, expiring at Midsummer. But your posi¬ 
tion will be rather unpleasant, as, if you refuse 
to quit on a three months’ notice given on any 
quarter day, the landlord may choose his own 
time to bring an action of ejectment (so long as 
he does not accept any rent accruing after the 
expiration of the notice) ; and all that he need 
do to prove you to be wrongfully holding over 
will be to pay the £11 on putting in the agree¬ 
ment, and then your position will be unenvi- 
able, as you will not have the slightest defence 
to the action. 3, Unless the agreement is 
tendered as evidence, and received as such, no 
action can be brought upon the stipulation to 
repair, or, indeed, upon any other part of it. Of 
course, the tenancy itself, and the contract to 
pay rent, cannot be denied, and can be proved 
from the previous payments that have been 
made.—K. C. T:} • 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
(•akdkmno free of charge if correspondents follow these 
mb'*: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
thr Editor of Gardening, 37, Soulhampton-street , Co rent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pi BLinnKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be. uned in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piecof paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to 1# 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOCTBRS. 

Lifting Gladioli (Cat ford).— The small conns you 
fl ier to around the Gladioli bulbs are called spawn. You 
may, if you care to, save these and sow in the spring, lift¬ 
ing in the usual way in the autumn As they grow in size 
they will in time flower. Lift the Gladioli bulbs and store 
in dry sand in a frost-proof place. You can use Rasp¬ 
berries in the position you refer to. Manure from the 
stable or cow-yard is far better than the rags you speak of. 

Free-flowering Roses (II. Cox).— We should say 
that La Prance ranks next to Gloire de Dijon for freedom 
of flowering. The following are six first-rate kinds, from 
a free-flowering point of view : Caroline Testout, Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone, Marie Van Houtte, G. Nabonnand, Gruss 
au Teplitz, time. Abel Chatenay, Enchantress, Mme. 
Eugene Ke8al, and Cainoens. We have named nine, and 
•we know you will not regret adding these nine to your 
collection. 

Violets unhealthy (IF. King ).—From the appear¬ 
ance of the leaves you send we imagine you are keeping 
the plants too close and that they have been attacked by 
mildew. Violets in frames, where we suppose yours are, 
like as much air as possible, only covering up in very 
severe weather. They must also be grown close to the 
glass. We should advise you to let the water run to 
waste and thoroughly clean out the tank. 

Moss on lawn (IF. A. Chads).— Yes, the lawn 
where the Moss appears should be watered with a rosed 
can, and if, as in the note referred to, the Moss turns red¬ 
dish a second application is necessary. If, on the con¬ 
trary, it turns black it soon withers away. As Moss 
generally shows that the soil is poor, it is advisable to give 
a top-dressing of some rich material. You may sow some 
Grass seed in the spring if you think there is no chance of 
the Grass Ailing up the spots left hare by the Moss. The 
solution has no ill effect on the Grass, rather otherwise. 

Chrysanthemums — reliable sorts for 
amateurs ( E . H. Hills) —Twelve reliable Japanese of 
good form and colour are: Phoebus, rich canary-yellow; 
Mrs. Coombes, rose-pink ; Miss Alice Byron, pure white; 
Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; Charles Davis, bronzy- 
yellow ; Lady llanham, cerise on chamois ground colour; 
Mrs. Barkley, rosy-mauve, silvery-white reverse; J. R. 

I pton, golden-yellow ; Mrs. J. Bryant, rosy-pink ; Mons. 
(Jhenon de Leche, salmon-red; Milano, cherry-red; and 
Pride of Madford, deep rich purple. Twelve suitable 
incurved sorts are represented by Chas. II. Curtis, rich 
yellow; Duchess of Fife, white; Mrs. W. C. Egan, 
silvery-lilac; Mrs. Henry J. Jones, white; H&nwell Glory, 
bronzy-amber; George Uaigh, carmine-rose shaded pale 
bronze; Globe d'Or, yellow shaded buff; Miss Violet 
Foster, silvery-rose ; Mrs. It C. Kingston, soft lilac-pink ; 
Yvonne I »esbianc, pearly-white ; Topaze Orientate, straw- 
yellow ; and Matthew Russell, rich bronze. 

Chrysanthemums—two moBt promising 
Incurved novelties ( T. D. IF.).—The present season 
has been interesting from the point of view of new intro¬ 
ductions of the incurved type of Chrysanthemum. The 
two which appeal strongly to our knowledge of these 
flowers are represented by Frank Hammond, a large, neat 
flower of splendid form, with fairly broad florets, building 
up an exhibition bloom of good breadth and solidity. The 
lower part of the flowtr is coloured bronze, aud this 
passes to yellow at its apex. It is undoubtedly a grand 
acquisition. Tne other variety is May Bell, which is even 
larger thau that first mentioned. The petals are broad 
and rounded at the points, and are of capital substance, 
building up a massive incurved bloom of great breadth 
and depth, and also of solidity. A good description of its 
colour is silvery-blush, and for exhibition tne variety 
■•ihoiild be in good demand. Both of the above have been 
awarded a first,-class certificate by the National Chrysan- 
(henrim Society, and as this honour is now difficult to 
obtain it stamps them as varieties of high quality. 

Ghent Azaleas (J. J. Jamestown).—These may be 
grown altogether in pots in such a manner that they will 

t their buds and flower every year, but at the same time 
t'h"y need careful treatment. After the flowering period 
in the greenhouse is over, they must not be turned out- 
of-doors till spring frosts and cutting winds are past, as 
the joung leaves which are developed under glass are 
naturally tender and soon injured by inclement weather. 
The lalDr half of May will be soon enough to place them 
outside. Another important item is the watering, as 
Azaleas quickly suffer from drought. If the pots are 
plunged up to their rims in Cocoa-nut-refuse it is much 
easier to maintain the necessary degree of moisture than 
it is if they are stood on the surface of the soil. Occa¬ 
sional doses of soot-water, too, are of great service during 
the growing season. As full exposure to the sun is of 
great assistance in the formation of flower-buds, care 
must lie taken that the plants are in a sunny spot, and 
sufficiently far enough apart from each other to allow of a 
free circulation of air among them. 

Streptosolen Jamesonl falling (Sussex).— 
This naturally loses a good many leaves during the winter, 
and at this time of the year it should be kept moderately 
dry, as the plants that are partially rested in this manner 
start away more freely on the return of spring. To flower 
them well they should, early in Maich.be repotted and 
encouraged to make good free grow’th. A light, airy 
position is very necessary', as. where shaded bufrvery few 
flowers are borne, and they are deficient in &>l<Lur.- 4 The 

Digitized by Qlt. 


plants will flower well out-of-doors in the summer months. 
The Streptosolen does not bloom freely in a small state, 
but as a pyramid, some 5 feet or 6 feet high, it is seen to 
verv great advantage. As a pillar or w’all plant in a 
light and airy part of the greenhouse it is very beautiful. 
Possibly your plants have been too much shaded. The 
Streptocarpi tnat have done flowering should be kept 
moderately dry throughout the winter, and about the end 
of February or early in March be shaken clear of the old 
soil and repotted in a compost of equal parts of loam and 
b af-mould, with a sprinkling of sand. After this they 
w ill need a little more water, which must be increased as 
they develop. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shrubs for wild garden (J. L. s .).—Some of 
the best flowering things for wild garden are: Weigelas, 
Berberis in variety, Foraythia susnensa. Spiraeas, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda, Magnolia conspicua, and Rhododen¬ 
drons. Bamboos, the Japanese Maples, and wild or 
rambling Roses are valuable for this purpose among 
hardy plants. Foxgloves, Evening Primroses, Honesty, 
and the like also make a goodly show in their season. 

Plants under Poplars (C. //. Cooke).— We ere 
very loth to recommend any plants to place under the 
above, as our experience of Poplars generally is that no 
trees are more hungry and none more greatly exhaust the 
soil. The best things are : Periwinkles, Blue Bells, Daffo¬ 
dils, London Pride, Flag Irises, common Barberry , Euony- 
mus europscus, E. japonicus (green), and Butcher's Broom. 
A good deal depends on the size of the Poplars and how 
long the plants have been in the position. You say 
nothing about the size of the plants, which is important, 
and the fact that the position gets plenty of sun only 
enhances the many disadvantages. The plants named are 
the most likely, and the Flag Irises will endure a good 
deal in such positions. These, if planted in variety, would 
make a display for a time. 

Digging among trees and shrubs (IF. M.). 
—Where there are ordinary shrubberies it is the rule to 
dig over the soil in which the shrubs are growing once 
during the winter, but to avoid cutting the roots the w ork 
should be done with a fork and not with a spade. Where 
shrubs need assistance some very short manure may be 
spread about and forked in. The depth of the forking 
must be determined by the density or otherwise of the 
Bhrubs. Where thick fork very lightly, where thin dig 
deeper, as some flowering plants, such as Dahlias, Holly¬ 
hocks, Sunflowers, etc., may be put out between them. 
If the forking be done now the soil will be all the better 
for a good deep hoeing over in the spring. With respect 
to your Rhubarb-bed, draw off the refuse and wheel it 
away to decay in a heap. Then place on the soil and 
lightly fork in a heavy dressing of short manure. Rhubarb 
likes plenty of such feeding. 

FRUIT. 

Shrivelled Pears (G. H. P.\— When Pears begin 
to Bhrivel up ere they are matured it is obvious that 
ripening has not been completed. Possibly the fruits 
were gathered much too early, as very early gathering is 
a common cause of shrivelling. But it is equally possible 
that the tree has sent its roots down into poor or sour sub¬ 
soil, far out of the reach of feeding by manure. There is 
no commoner cause of spotting and shrivelling up than 
that. If you care to do so, your best course will be to 
open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep round the tree, 

5 feet from the stem, severing all roots, especially all 
downw*ard ones, forking off the top soil, and refilling the 
trench with entirely fresh soil. That would, no doubt, do 
very much to help your trees. 

Pear-trees not fruiting (U- M. Ttdd ).—When 
Pear-trees bloom profusely it often happens that the 
excess of bloom weakens the pollen, and little or none of 
the fruit sets Again, it frequently happens that because 
the soil in which the roots run is deficient in phosphates 
the pollen is infertile. There may be local reasons in 
your case, as so far north as Ayrshire climatic conditions 
are quite different from what they are in the south. 
We should hardly expect to find few good Pears so far 
north other than on wall trees. You will do well to have 
the heads of your trees moderately thinned, so as to 
reduce the bloom-producing branches on the trees, also to 
open out the soil round them several inches deep, to 
strew' about the roots some bone-flour or basic Blag, at the 
rate of 3 lb. per tree, and with it add, if you have ir, 
plenty of wood-asheB to furnish potash, then cover with 
soil. 

Planting Crab-trees, etc. (./. A. M ) — We 

understand you to wish to plant Grab-stocks on either 
side of a broad w-alk to make a hedge. If that be your 
object you had far better plant Myrobalan Plum or the 
common Blackthorn. Crabs or wild Apples grow very 
wide and gross. If you want to plant Crab-stocks that 
you may bud or graft them with Apples, to eventually 
train up as a hedge or trellis on each side of the path, 
th*n plant them IS inches apart. Planting fora hedge 
even that is close enough, as they soon become strong— 
indeed, far too strong for such purpose. Can you not 
make more clear w’hat you really wish to do ? Asparagus 
roots are usually planted early in April. Get a portion of 
the garden trenched 2 feet deep, burying dow'n under the 
bottom spit a heavy dressing of manure, and then into the 
top soil fork a goal dressing of short manure. Plant in 
row’s 2 feet apart, throwing out furrows 4 inches deep, 
then covering the roots well in. They should be 20 inches 
apart in the rows. You should not cut any heads for two 
years at least. 

VEGETABLES. 

Garden herbs (T. S.). —Sow B**ed of Parsley thinly 
in drills in March, and again in July, for a constant 
supply. Mint may be propagated by taking off j oung tops 
3 inches high as they come through the ground in the 
spring, and setting them into pots or pans under glass to 
root. Also portions of the long, running, fleshy roots may 
be lifted from an old bed and be replanted more thinly in 
fresh ground. They soon become strong, making free 
growth. Thymes are easily propagated by division, or by 
cuttings set in pans and rooted, also by seed. Sage can 
be rapidly increased by pulling off pieces with hard wood 
attached and planting them, also by cuttings and seed ; 
Marjoram and 8ummer and Winter Savory—indeed, many 
herbs-by sowing seed in the spring ; Lad’s Love, Laven¬ 
der, Rosemary, etc., by cuttings and breaking off portions 
and planting them now or in February. 


Planting Shallots, Rhubarb, etc. (T. Ak¬ 
in the south Shallots are often planted in November, but 
so far north as Ormskirk It will be wise for you to plant at 
the end of February. Have the soil well worked and 
manured, then plant the Shallot bulbs, just forced into 
the soil but not deep, in row’s 12 inches to 14 inches apart, 
the sets being 10 inches apart in the rows. Rhubarb 
roots may be planted at any time now or up to the end of 
February, but plant now for preference. The ground 
should be deeply trenched and heavily manured for so 
permanent and strong-growing a crop. Old roots lifted 
may be divided Into several, each piece having one or two 
crow'ns on it. Plant in rows 5 feet apart, the stools In the 
rows being 4 feet apart. Sow seeds of Carrot, of the 
Horn type, in February, and of Intermediate in March or 
April. Sow Turnip-rooted Beet in March or April, and 
tap-rooted Beet in May, and Parsnips in March. Seed 
sowing varies with the conaition of the soil and climate. 

SHORT RBPLIBS. 

Subscriber .—You cannot do better than g*t " Vines and 
Vine Culture," fourth edition just published, of the 
author, A. F. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 
London, W., price 5s. fid., post free. For cultivation of 
Chicory sec our issue of Nov. 3, p. 40fi, where an article 

dealing with “ Winter Salads" appears- New Reader. 

—Let the Plum-tree have its head. Do not cut in so 
hard, only thinning out where the branches are too thick 
or where they cross. The tree will soon form fruit-buds, 
and when it begins to bear this will steady it and prevent 

it growing too strong.- Marmoset .—Any annual flowers 

will do, not forgetting S&lpiglossis and Mignonette. The 
roots of the Vines have no doubt reached the clay, hence 

the shanking of the berries.- K. Martin —Sow seeds of 

the Cucumber and Tomato in pots in March, placing them 
on a hot-bed or in a warm-house. Pot off the seedlings 
when strong enough, and when the pots are well filled 
with roots you can plant them out or grow on in pots If 
you read “ Garden Work " you will flna instructions at the 

proper time.- J. P. T.— Yes, your plants are affected 

w'ith the Chrysanthemum rust. On no account raise any 
stock from them, as the disease will develop in time. The 

best way will be to begin with a clean lot of plants.- 

Chas. Barter.—See our reply to " Enquirer" in our issue 

of Nov. 24, p. 505 - Miss A. Robinson .—Your beet plan 

will be to give fresh soil to the plants in your vase in the 
spring. No doubt it is quite exhausted, and very pos¬ 
sibly, too, the drainage is choked up.- Ignorant, 

Birmingham .—Your questions ought to be dealt with by a 
chemist, or someone versed in the making of the various 

manures.- Amateur. —.Should be glad of some more 

particulars before advising. We, however, see no reason 

why you should not do as you suggest.- Bernard 

Relton.—Vfe know of no book that will help you, with the 
exception of the " English Flower Garden," that may lie 
had from this office post free for 15s. ed. It is quite im- 

r rible to advise unless one were to see the ground.- 

E. M.—We have never read the book, but very much 
doubt if the sum you mention could be made from farm¬ 
ing an acre of land.- R. JET. T .—See reply to “ R. T.,” re 

“ Mildew on Vines," in our issue of Nov. 3, p. 473.- 

Douglas.— The best thing you can do is to run some w ire 
netting round the part of the garden where your Carna¬ 
tions are, and so keep the rabbits out. You may also trap 
them, but poisoning is dangerous if domestic animals are 

about.- A ngelina. Looks like a Nerine. Should like to 

see fresh flowers For treatment of Nerines see our issue 

of Nov. 10, p. 48*.-IF. II. G — Your Chrysanthemum 

leaves are attacked by mildew, caused, no doubt, as vou 
say, by the very damp weather which has prevailed in 

your district.- George Wilson .—Your beet plan will be 

to get a catalogue of Roses from any of the growers, such 
as w. Paul ana .Son, Waltham-cross, or B. Cant, Colches¬ 
ter. You will find the varieties described there as to 

colour, growth, etc.- S. — Kindly send name and 

address. Ignoramus.—See article on “ Winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias, in our issue of Dec. 15, p. 652.- Sarina. 

—The process would take too long ; throw the tins on the 

rubbish heap.- Loveday E. Drake.— Yours has been a 

general complaint re the flowering of the Belladonna 
Lily. See our issue of Dec. 8, page 532, also that of 
Nov. 24, page 509, and the present one. 

*,♦ Any communications respecting plaints or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand , W.C. No 
uutre than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— s. B. and James Kelly .—We 

cannot undertake to name florist’s flowers.-IF. C. 

Mountain. — .Eschynanthus speciosus. - Constant 

Read'r —Vi, Panicum variegatum; 12, The Artillery 
Plant (Pilea muscosa); 14, Tradescantia pulnhella ; 16, 

Tradescantia zebrina.- C. II. Aitken .— We cannot 

undertake to name Chrysanthemums.- Reader .— 1, 

Selaginella Galeottii; 2, Selaginella Martensi variegata; 

3, Pteris cretica albo lineata.- Mrs. Brou-n.— 1, Euony- 

inus raiicaos variegatus; 2, EscalIonia macrantha ; 3, 
Send specimen in flower; 4, Centaurea ragusina; 5, 
Chois * ternata. The Kern fronds arc decaying naturally. 

-IFm. Holmes.—1, Azalea ros;rflora ; 2, Impossible to 

name from such a scrap ; 3, Begonia sp, flowers faded ; 
4, Euonymus japonicus aureo tnarginatus. You had 

better raise a young stock of Aralia from seed.- Butler. 

—We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers. 

Names Of fruits.—A'. M. G.— Adams’ Peannain— 
a late Apple, in use from December through January. It 

is worthy of general cultivation.- M. S. (J. —1, Specimen 

insufficient; 2, Nelson Codlin ; 3, Margil; 4, Poor Stunner 

Pippin apparently.-A ’o letter, postmark Stoke, Suffolk. 

—Apple Tower of Glands.- C. F. M. M.— 17, Cellini ; 

18 and 19, Ashmead’s Kernel; 47, Claygate Peannain.- 

F. Greening .—Pear Passe Crassane.- B. Waller (Col.)— 

1, Apple Sturmer Pippin ; 2, Kindly send fresh specimen. 
- E. Marlow .—Apple King of the Pippins. 

Catalogues received.—Sutton and Sons, Reading. 

— Amateurs' Guide in Horticulture for 1901. - H. 

Cannell and Sons, Swanley —Complete Catalogue of 

Garden Seeds for 1901. -F Roemer, Quedlinburg.— 

Wholesale Catalogue of Flower Seeds. -Vilmorin, 

Andrieux et Cie, Paris .—List of Tree and Shrub Seeds. 

-Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, N.B. —Catalogue of 

Nursery St ock. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING ESPALIER AND WALL TREES. 
Close pruning, such as must be practised with 
espalier aad wall trees of Apples and Pears, 
will be much less in evidence in the future. 
Some of the advocates of espalier trees cling to 
them because of the few fine fruits that such 
trees occasionally produce. The produce of 
properly-pruned trees grown under less restric¬ 
tive methods is very little behind that of espa¬ 
lier trees, if any ; while a tree, say, six years 
planted and allowed its head will give more 
than double the amount of fruit an espalier 
tree of the same age will. Either form of tree 
if properly treatea will go on and improve after 
this for a number of years, but a year or two of 
neglect in the case of espaliers or other tightly- 
trimmed trees will do far more mischief than in 
the other case. 

There is a great want of thought in the 
manner espalier-trees are treated and the 
barbarous methods of pruning that have so long 
been practised have clone more than anything 
else to bring them into disrepute. A man is 
told off to do the pruning, and he snips off 
every branch as he comes to it to wiLhin a 
couple of eyes of where it started the previous 
season. In many cases he prunes much as he 
would trim up a Quick or other hedge. Others, 
again, allow their trees to form elongated ugly 
spurs, and by never thinning these, gradually 
get them into a close, thick mass. Small and 
indifferently flavoured fruit follows, especially 
if the varieties be such as require room, like 
Blenheim Orange and Bramley’s Seedling Apples 
or Williams’ Bon Chretien Pear. At the first 
it is wise not to let any kind of Apple or 
Pear that has to be afterwards restricted 
grow away too quickly. Form the branches 
gradually, and so ensure a uniform number 
of young growths — afterwards fruit-spurs 
—along their entire length. Bare places once 
caused along the branches can never be filled 
up, but when there are too many spurs it is easy 
enough to thin them. In the formation of the 
fruit-spurs that are to be in a manner permanent, 
it is very important that no more are left than 
can obtain ample light and air, and in pruning 
for these a sharp knife must always be used, 
nover secateurs, which, unless they are in the 
best of order, bruise the bark. As a rule, the 
stronger the breast-wood the longer the shoots 
may be left at pruning time, but the spurs 
in this case will naturally elongate more 
quickly, and in consequence the work of 
thinning and renewing these will have to bo 
begun early. They should never be allowed to 
get so numerous or so long that the sun cannot 
reach the main branches. 

It is a constant fight against Nature this 
pinching and cutting back ol wood, and where 
there is room to let the tree grow freely, good 
results are surer and longer continued, while 
the work of pruning is practically nil. There 
are unruly shoots occasionally that take too 
much of the energy of the plant, but if noticed 
in time and pinched, the temporary check 
diverts some of the sap to other parts where it 
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is needed, and by causing the shoot to break 
into two or more, prevents grossness. When 
it is quite obvious that nothing short of root 
pruning will check the trees, then get at them 
early in autumn just before the lkivos have 
all fallen and do it thoroughly. H. 


COLOUR IN FRUIT. 

The fruit Beason now drawing to a close has 
been one of the best we have had for many 
years. Not only have the tress that usually 
carry good crops kept up their reputation by 
bearing an extra number, but many trees that I 
had looked on as barren and had marked for 
cutting down if they did not mend their ways 
have carried fair crops, and consequently have 
got a fresh lease of their lives. As might be 
expected with such heavy crops a good deal of 
the fruit waB very small, and the prevalence of 
maggots in the Apples and Pears caused nearly 
half the crop to drop prematurely. Thanks to 
a very fine and prolonged spell of sunny weather 
quite late in the autumn, Apples and Peara 
were generally exceptionally well coloured, and 
in looking through some of the exhibitions of 
fruit I have been struck with the high colour 
attained where the soil was by no means what 
is considered the best for fruit culture. Id 
some parts of Surrey where sand and chalk are 
very near the surface, and where it is impossi¬ 
ble to grow the fine, healthy trees one finds in 
the deep loam of Kent, the colour on many of 
the dessert Apples was magnificent. It seems 
well nigh impossible to find a soil that will 
produce all the good points in fruit, although 
very much may be done to make good the 
lacking elements by artificial means. Those 
who are fortunate enough to have a good deep 
loam may greatly improve the colour of the 
fine fruits they can so easily grow by top- 
dressings of chalk and sand and utilising the 
surface rooting kinds of Btocks. »J. Groom. 
(import. 


YELLOWS IN PEACH-TREES. 

This malady causeB great disappointment, trees 
apparently healthy suddenly turning from a 
green to a sickly yellow shade. Some soils 
seem to favour the disease more than others, the 
worst cases of yellows probably occurring in 
strong rotentive mediums. In such the roots of 
the current year do not mature in autumn, 
especially if such be wet and sunless, and the 
evil effects are visible the following summer. 
Cases of yellows, however, though less frequent, 
occur amongst glass-covered trees; faulty drain¬ 
age, notwithstanding which the roots receive a 
maximum amount of water through the growing 
season, being the chief cause. In such mediums 
biennial or, at the most, triennial lifting of the 
roots is the only means of keeping the yellows 
in oheck, adding a large percentage of old 
mortar-rubble, onarcoal, or the sweepings of 
walks and drives, also bumt garden refuse and 
prunings. In the cose of outdoor trees, the 
roots should be kept above the surrounding 
level and covered with not more than 3 inches 
depth of soil. If this s carried out, say, in 
October or during the early part of November, 
according to the season and condition of the 


trees, just, in fact, when the foliage is assuming 
a yellow colour, the work being followed by a 
mulch of leaf-mould or old Mushroom-manure, 
applied not as a stimulant, but as a preservative 
of the newly-disturbed roots against severe 
frost, a more healthy and generally satisfactory 
condition of the tree may be expected the fol¬ 
lowing season. Mixing a small portion of soot 
with the compost is good in cases of yellows. 
In badly drained borders a depth of G inches of 
rubble may be placed beneath the new compost, 
as the roots, in consequence of the occasional 
lifting practised, will not become established 
lower down. Very firm ramming is also essen¬ 
tial, this helping to keep the roots at home. 

Trees that are replanted thus shallow will 
require a good mulch of short manure the fol¬ 
lowing spring, also occasional watering, or 
drought will be liable to affect them, the trees 
then going from bad to worse. Some varieties 
of Poaches and Nectarines aro more susceptible 
to attacks of yellows than others, and unsuit¬ 
able stocks aro accountable in some cases for 
this disorder. Tho3e who have a strong soil to 
deal with should plant on stations, in order to 
prevent the descent of strong tap-roots, also 
raise the border, use plenty of correctives, lift 
the trees at least every third year, and in order 
to counteract the evils of drought mulch liber¬ 
ally and feed frequently. 


PRUNING PEAR-TREES ON WALLS. 
There cannot be the least doubt that most of 
the old Pear-trees throughout the country are 
carrying far too many fruiting spurs, and this 
will account for most of the poor, scabby fruits 
that one sees about. There is no sense in leav¬ 
ing so many, as, provided there are sufficient to 
carry a crop, the rest are superfluous for the 
time being, and the timely removal of a few 
spurs bodily here and there all over the trees 
not only gives those left plenty of room, but it 
forces new spurs to form round the point of 
severance that take the place of the older ones, 
which are removed in their turn in future years. 
Consequently the trees eventually have plenty 
of vigorous fruiting spurs close at home and 
none of the rugged, Moss-covered and unsightly 
ones, which can only produce mediocre fruits, 
in addition to the wholesale removal of spurs, 
some of those left on may be judiciously 
shortened with advantage. On wall-tree* 
the wood growths must be cut back to within a 
bud or two of their base unless they are required 
for extension. Young trees which have not yet 
filled their allotted space must be pruned with 
an eye to form. For those trained horizontally 
the leader must be left just tho length to provide 
a pair of branches next year at the proper 
distance from those immediately below, and 
with one bud above to carry on the upward 
progress. No matter how carefully one may 
prune, some of the side branches will grow 
stronger than others, and those who attempt to 
cut these strong leads back close only encourage 
the evil, for they break again with extra vigour, 
and it is really the weakest that should be 
hardest pruned to encourage stronger breaks. 
The strong ones may be toned down by depress¬ 
ing the ends of snch branches when training, 
apd the weak encouraged by elevating them. 
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The only time when shortening back tends to 
weaken shoots is while they are growing ; we 
may then check them by pinching out their 
points soon after midsummer and supplement¬ 
ing this by vigorously stopping further breaks 
at tho first leaf, ultimately at the winter 
pruning cutting back to the next bud behind 
that which broke into growth after the shoot 
was pinched. Fan-trained 1’ear-trees are more 
easy to form, and though they are not often seen, 
they are equ*l in every way to those of the more 
orthodox form. It is necessary with these to 
keep the centres in check until the lower bran¬ 
ches have become well extended, and it must 
not be forgotten with these or any other trees 
that the promptings of Nature are towards 
vertical growth ; consequently the upright 
portions of a tree are always the strongest 
unless counteracted by the art of the culti¬ 
vator. 

FIGS IN POTS. 

Tue treatment as regards potting as iutended 
for stone fruits does not strictly apply to Figs. 
These I do not pot every year, treating each 
one as to its own special needs, but, as a rule, 


least, is my experience. The plants represented 
in the illustrations are from cuttings raised four 
and live years since. Figs in pots are bettor for 
being partially plunged, as in this way watering 
is saved and the roots r 
material. 


i rim freely in the plunging 


After several years’ trial I find that St. John, 
which 1 consider identical with Piugo de Mel— 
or if not it is very difficult to distinguish them 
—is the best for early work. It is a certain 
cropper as regards the first crop, hence its value 
for this purpose, but it does not carry a good 
second crop. Its flavour is excellent, the colour 
a pale yellowish green. This is the only kind I 
depend on for early forcing. For late work I grow 
Negro Largo. Brown Turkey, Violette Sepor, 
Bourjassote Gris, Bourjassote Noir, Nebian, and 
D’Agen, the last not much known but a capital 
late Fig. This I have been able to gather as 
late as Christmas day. J. Hudson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mussel scale on Apple-tree.— My gardeuer has 
this morning brought me in the enclosed specimen of 
some of the fruit-trees in my garden. This is his first year 
with me, and when pruning he discovered their condition. 


Fig White Ischia. 


very few exceptions are made. The potting of 
Figs should only be omitted for one year unless 
the plants are in very large pots. The early 
forc«i batch I usually repot in August and the 
late ones during November and December. In 
no case are any of these left outside during the 
winter. The soil I use is a good loam, with less 
manure and more lime rubble than is given to 
such as Peaches, Nectarines, and other stone 
fruits. I find that for the first early supply, as 
also for the late supply. Figs grown in pots are 
better than trained or bush-trees planted out. 
For midseason crops planted-out trees are pre¬ 
ferable, being more generally productive, 
requiring less attention during hot weather for 
watering, etc. The distinct advantage of pot 
culture is in having both the early and the late 
kinds in pots, thus the plants are more under 
control. Many varieties of Figs are apt to 
crack when beginning to ripen, and a good way 
to prevent this is to slightly nick the stem of 
the fruit at its base, thus checking it consider¬ 
ably. As regards pruning, there is not much to 
add. It is merely a question of keeping the 
plants within the limits at command—as fore¬ 
shortening the longest wood and thinning out 
the weakly shoots. The early kinds make more 
wood growth thau the Jate ones do; this, at 


t parasit 

oil brushed over the trees would do any good t— Lotoii 
6wii.lv. 

[Your treeB are attacked by mussel scale. It 
may be removed at any time of the year, but 
the best season for destroying this is the spring, 
so as to clear out the young insects which creep 
out in May from under the old shells. It may 
be removed by thoroughly moistening the sur¬ 
face of the bark with lathers of any kind of 
soap, and then scraping with a blunt knife, or 
well brushing it in, being careful not to injure 
the bark in so doing. Soft-soap or common 
soap are useful for this purpose. A good recipe 
1 is 1 oz. of soft-soap, 1 lb. of Tobacco-paper, and 
four handfuls of sulphur to a gallon of water, 
rubbing this in thoroughly with a stiff painter's 
brush. Use plenty of the liquid and well soak 
every part of the treo.] 

Clay Subsoil ('Amateur ).—So long as a 
clay subsoil some 1*2 inches below the surface 
remains hard, impervious to air, manure, and 
roots, it is worse than useless in a garden, as it 
checks rain percolation, and does in that respect 
much harm. Did you have the top soil thrown 
out trench by trench some 2 feet wide, then had 
this clay subsoil broken up deep with a long 
fork, well pulverised. $nd have a dressing of 
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manure placed on it befoie a fresh layer of the 
top soil is added, air would penetrate into it, 
and in time, with the addition of the manure 
and the free peroolation of moisture, would 
cause this now inert subsoil to become gradu¬ 
ally fully fertile and sweet. From time to time 
some decayed vegetable refuse, road-grit and 
trimmings, and wood-ashes or old mortar refuse 
added would do great good and render it lee:' 
stiff. Even in the case of tree planting or fruit 
culture, we should do as is thus advieed, and 
still plant the trees rather shallow or elevated, 
as roots will inevitably go downward. Do not 
use ordinary furnace coal-ashes, but the white 
ash obtained from kitchen coals is good for th« 
clay soil. River-sand may bo applied thickly if 
it has been well exposed and sweetened for a 
few months before it is applied. Roadside 
trimmings, including some turf or vegetable 
matter, is better than is pure road-grit. Three 
inches of rubble beneath each tree would be 
ample, but holes made in the clay would soon 
become mero basins for holding water and prove 
harmful. A drain connecting each hole with a 
low ditch would be needful. Budding gives the 
best results in making trees, and is done in 
August. Any stocks that do not take then can 
be grafted in the spring. On grafts to make 
cordon trees one stout Bhoot alone is needful, 
but to make bush trees two or more shoots may 
grow. 

Aprlcot-tree unfruitful. — Kindly give advice 
bow an Apricot-tree should be treated ? It was planted 
about 10 years ago against a wall facing east. It was 
root-pruned about four years ago. The tree looks ver> 
healthy, makes plenty of wood, but has never borne any 
fruit. A standard Damson-tree never bears; the foliage 
is usually much blighted.— A Constant Subscriber. 

[You do not say whether your tree flowers in 
the spring ; if it does, possibly the blooms have 
been destroyed by frost. An east wall is not 
the best aspect for an Apricot, a southern 
aspect being much better. On an east wall 
trees catch the early morning sun, and when 
there is frost this is very Injurious, because the 
tender flowers succumb quickly under its influ 
6dcc. As a rule, Apricots do not require root- 
pruning to bring them into a bearing state. 
Possibly your soil is deficient in lime, an 
element most essential for all stone fruits. In 
any case, 3 ou will not err, if this is not so, in 
giving lime, preferably that obtained from old 
buildiDgs. This you can spread over the sur¬ 
face, say, half an inch thick, and lightly point 
it into the soil, but do not dig deeply about or 
near the tree to disturb and destroy the surface 
roots. Apricots ramble a good deal, so that 
you need spread the lime over a fairly wide 
area, so as to benefit the whole. Lay in the 
leading branches without any pruning, and do 
not crowd the tree with a lot of useless shoots. 
Most of the pruning necessary can best be done 
in August, whon the summer growth is finished, 
and by the removal of the waste lateral growth 
then a better chauce is given to xipen up the 
buds. You should protect the bloom with some- 
light covering at night. A wide board fixed 
over the tree protects from rain and frost. It 
would be impossible from so little information 
furnished to say why your Damson should not 
bear. Possibly the soil may be poor, or maj' 
need lime as well as manure. If you have a 
heap of burnt refuse, this is excellent for fruit- 
trees of all kinds spread over the surface as far 
as roots extend, and in the case of Plums or 
Damsons this is not confined to a few' feet round 
the stem of the tree. Blighted foliage in these 
trees indicates a deficienc}’ of soil fertility in 
some form, or an unsuitable subsoil or situa¬ 
tion. ] 

American Blackberries (S .).—We think that the 
American Blackberries would grow well on the paling in 
t vour garden ; but the plants nave never had a fair trial 
in this country, so far as we know, and whether they will 

« rove as good as they are in their own we do not know. 

it think they are worth a trial. Most trade nurserymen 
ought to be able to get plants for you if they have not got 
them in their collections. 


The English Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised, icith full descriptions of all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arramjement , beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 800 , 16s. ; post free, 15s. 6 d. 

The same, in 3 vols., half bound sage green moroceo—for 
lit/rary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book¬ 
sellers, etc. 

Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
Inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both." 
-J. W- ItyWT, Pittsburgh. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


HARDY FLOWERS (FLORISTS’) FOR 
GARDEN DECORATION.* 

I shall endeavour to bring to your notice in 
this paper some of the most useful of the 
families of hardy plants. There are many others, 
such a? the Auricula, Hollyhock, etc., that may 
not be included from want of space. 1 start with 
the earliest and least known to English 
gardens, the beautiful 

Helleborits orientals, of which manv 
varieties every year, finer and more varietl, 
are appearing. The dull purple flowers com¬ 
monly seen give no idea of the extreme 
beauty of the better varieties. They may 
be beautifully spotted on a clear white ground, 
or of a delicate rose-pink, snotted black, with 
the reverse of the petals deep rose. Other 
flowers, again, are blotched and striped 
rose both sides on different coloured grounds. 
When cut and placed in water the flowers last 
for eight or nine days in good condition. 
Coming into bloom so early and lasting from 
February till April, they give a fine display 
often before the winter is over. The best 
results are obtained by planting in good open 
loam in a position which is partially shaded in 


surface, and all runners cut off so that good 
strong crowns may be developed. Plants 
treated thus commence to flower early in 
| November, rest a while if the winter be a hard 
one, and when it is past dye the earth with 
their colours. 

Narcissi.— The naturalisation of these bulbs 
in Grass is the most beautiful use to which they 
can be put. Seen growing in large, natural 
groups, with the fringes running out freely into 
the Crass, and stopping without any abrupt 
lines, the effect is far better than that obtained 
by indiscriminate scattering, or, on the other 
hand, crowding them together in stiff groups 
and beds like penned-up sheep. It is possible to 
obtain, by a judicious selection of varieties, a 
succession of bloom from about the last days of 
February till the middle of May, and to have 
one group coming into flower over the space 
recently occupied by an earlier variety. The 
best time for planting is in early autumn, to 
allow the bulbs to make plenty of new roots 
I before winter sets in. When necessary, many 
' of them may be planted up to Christmas with 
success if the bulbs have been kept dry in 
a cool place. Once planted in Grass the bulbs 
may be left alone for years until each has made 
a large clump, when they can be lifted, cleaned, 
and sorted, and replanted into new groups. 
New varieties are best increased by growing 



Fig Violette Sepor. (See page . r >74.) 


summer, and well watering occasionally in very 
dry weather. The clumps will flower freely 
<luring February and March for many years in 
the same position. The handsome evergreen 
foliage makes a good groundwork in which 
Liiliums or Gladioli can be grown for autumn 
effect. The plants can readily be divided at 
the root, taking pieces off without disturbing 
the clump, or lifting and dividing the whole 
after flowering. 

Sweet Violets. —Some varieties that we 
have now would be hard to surpass, such os 
Princess of Wales, California, La France, 
Amiral Avellan, and Italia. They are often 
best grown near the house in a position which 
is warm in spring and shaded in summer. If 
a large stock of a new variety is required, it can 
Boon be obtained by putting in all cuttings when¬ 
ever obtainable throughout the year. It is a 
good plan to divide and replant the collection 
soon after flowering time is past, adding some 
fresh soil to the bed if they are to go back into 
the same position again, but if convenient it is 
advisable to change the place. It is better to wait 
for a few dull wet days before doing this, other¬ 
wise, carried out in very dry weather, the plants 
require much watering to get over it. The soil 
between the plants should be kept loose on the 


Paper read before the Kew Gardeners’ Mutual Im¬ 
provement Society, at Kew, November 10th, 1900, by 
J. IV Quinton. 
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j some in nursery-beds in good soil, where they 
can be lifted and divided every year. 

Trura.—For the decoration of flower-beds in 
spring nothing can surpass these in showy 
colours. Only certain varieties are useful for 
naturalising in Grass, but well treated in good 
soil they are beautiful. The bulbs need lifting 
every year, giving a rest and replanting into 
fresh soil to ensure good, healthy growth for 
the succeeding year. Success with Tulips can 
hardly be expected when a quantity of manure 
is buried so shallow that the bases of the 
bulbs rest on it, as I saw done once last 
year. Neither these bulbs nor Narcissi like 
coming into contact with fresh manure. The 
varieties are so numerous that all tastes may be 
satisfied in colours and shades. In making a 
selection for large planting, the varieties most 
suitable for the purpose can be best selected 
when in flower, and it will well repay to visit a 
collection in May for that object. 

Tufted Pansies. 

Far better results can be obtained from 
these than we commonly see. For instance, 
planted in March or April half the season is 
lost, and when dry weather sets in unless 
continually watered the plants cannot stand 
against it. By planting in good soil before 
Christmas, and the earlier in autumn the better, 
a fine mass of colour is obtained early in spring. 


It is surprising the root-growth these plants 
make, even in the coldest months. To get a 
good display it is advisable to plant rather 
thickly, then by occasionally cutting plants 
down to the ground that appear to be getting 
lanky or shabby a constant succession of young, 
good-flowering growth is kept up throughout 
the summer and autumn, and the plants stand 
the dry weather much better for it. With a 
fine loose surface kept between them by means 
of the Dutch hoe or hand-fork there will !>« 
scarcely any need for watering. Perhaps the 
best results can be obtained by grouping 
together masses of harmonising colours under a 

f rowth of various Tea Roses in large beds, 
t takes a season’s study in such a garden 
before one can begin to grasp an idea of the 
most effective colour arrangements. They often 
occur by chance, but however they may come, 
if we wish to improve our gardens year by year 
they should not be forgotten when planting 
again. Many kinds are worthless in colour and 
habit, others seem to be nearly all that can be 
desired. The rayless varieties are a great 
improvement in this family. They possess the 
desired well-marked tufted growth, with pretty, 
sweetly-scented, pure-coloured flowers. New 
ones continue to appear yearly. We have to 
thank Dr. Stuart for these, who says : “Tufted 
Pansies are crosses from the garden Pansy and 
Viola cornuta, the latter being the seed-bearer. 
Pollen from V. cormuta applied to the Pansy 

P roduces a common enough form of bedding 
ansy—never the tufted root-growth obtained 
when the cross is the other way. I have proved 
this by actual hand-crossing. Most strains of 
Tufted Pansies are bred the wrong way, 
and in consequence lack the fibrous tufty 
root-growth which makes the Violetta strain 
perennial.” (The “English Flower Garden.”) 
Propagation is readily done with most 
varieties in the autumn by cutting down some 
plants a few weeks before they are wanted, 
and then when youDg growth is 2 inches or 
3 inches long, dividing the plants into as many 
as are required. Or where large numbers are 
desired, young growth may be pulled off with 
roots attaches in August, dibbled into a shady 
bed of sandy soil, and kept well watered. These 
give nice plants for autumn planting. Or again 
a month or so later, when the days are cooler, 

8 mall shoots pulled off may be transferred to 
their permanent quarters. Deeply planted, 
excellent flowering clumps will d© made by 
these for the following spring. During the 
dullest weather a mass of underground shoots is 
thrown out by the buried stem, whioh breaks 
rapidly through the ground with brighter days. 

Iris. —The varieties come under three chief 
heads : Iris barbata, Iris Krempferi, and the 
bulbous varieties. There are at least the 
varieties of fifteen species of tall and dwarf 
bearded Irises included under those commonly 
known as Iris barbata or German Iris, although 
the true I. Oermanica group is one of the 
smallest, and by no means the most beautiful. 
It is, however, the commonest of the various 
sections. The range of colour almost defies 
description. There are beautiful blue, white, 

Erimrose, and yellow shades. The flowers, with 
ronze tints, though lovely seen at a dis¬ 
tance, possess wonderful beauty when closely 
examined. For cutting, Irises are very valuable. 
When cut with only the top flower open, or 
partially so, the buds continue to open in water 
as they would if still on the plant. Most soils 
will suit these plants. They delight in plenty 
of sun and a good supply of moisture at the 
root when flowering. Their use in the garden 
is very varied. One method is to keep them 
together to fo^m an Iris garden. One such, on 
a hillside, with a broad, rounded Grass walk 
down the centre about 100 yards long, planted 
on both sides with a large collection of the best 
varieties in irregular adjoining groups, and shut 
in from the surrounding garden by a trellis of 
Roses down each side, gave in May the most 
perfect picture of garden beauty I have ever 
seen. In autumn the Irises were followed by a 
fine display of hybrid Gladioli. When clumps 
are becoming thick and matted they can be 
lifted about the end of September, divided and 
replanted again, burying the rhizome about 
2 inches deep, and treading tho soil firmly 
about it. 

Iris Kjempfert.— The Clematis-like flowers 
of these are often each S inches across, and 
finely coloured. The beautiful self coloured 
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varieties are very effective by the side of 
streams or ponds. In groups on the banks they 
present a pretty sight when in flower in July 
and August. Varieties of this Iris with English 
names are now getting plentiful. Plants, on 
arrival from Japan, appear like pieces of hard, 
dry mud. As a rule, no signs of life are 
showing anywhere. If such Btufl’ be planted 
out when it arrives in winter most of the 
plants will be lost. One successful treatment 
for them is to place in leaf-soil in a frame and 
protect from excessive wet carefully until 
growth commences. Water well during the 
summer when growing. Treated thus, good 
clumps are made by autumn. 

Bulbous Irises. —The flowering period of 
these connects that of the two preceding groups. 
In warm soil in the south of England the bulbs, 
especially those of the Spanish Iris, increase 
rapidly without being lifted very often, and send 
up regularly year by year their various coloured 
flowers. When some of tho best varieties are 
obtained to c ommence with, a large stock can 
be raised from them in a few years by seed 
Groups springing from among the foliage of 
Lenten Roses (Helleborus orientalis) look very 
pretty. Planted amongst Carnations, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by them when flowering, utilises space, 
and shows another good use for them in the 
garden. 

Pyretiirums. —The single varieties are both 
beautiful and graceful, and their rich self- 
coloured flowers are greatly valued for cutting 
Beds of these are beautiful in May and June, 
and when cut down to the ground as soon as 
oyer growth starts again in a few days and 
gives a second crop of bloom in autumn, equal 
to, often bettor than, the first. A large stock 
can soon be worked up from a few plants, and 
it is certainly better to get a few good ones to 
commence with than to start with many plants 
of inferior varieties. The double Pyrethrums 
lack the lightness and grace of the single ones. 
The newer varieties, however, show a great 
improvement in the shape of the flowers, and 
are good garden plants. To increase, lift a 
clump as soon as growth has well commenced, 
shake all soil from the roots, and secure as many 
young single growths a« possible with a few 
roots attached to each. Pot singly and stand 
them in a cold-frame, protecting from frost. In 
a few weeks the plants will be rooted round the 
]K>ts, and can then be plunged outside until re¬ 
quired for planting. Cuttings made at the same 
time strike fairly well in sandy soil round the 
side of a pot. Planting should be carried out in 
spring as soon as well rooted plants can be 
obtained. Plants in pots and one year old from 
propagating are best for the purpose. 

Proxies will succeed in various soils and 
situations. A rich, deep soil, and rather 
heavy, is one in which they do best. There 
are now some hundreds of varieties, both 
double and single, from which to make a 
selection, many of which are very sweetly- 
scented. As Funnies like to remain undis¬ 
turbed for several years tho soil should be well 
made up to begin with. Making up beds in¬ 
differently, and then, to remedy that, digging in 
fresh manure among tho roots in the winter, is 
not the way to have healthy Pieoniea. The 
roots resent being interfered w’ith, as well as 
coming into contact with fresh manure, which 
produces diseased growth. Pa?onies for plant¬ 
ing should be secured in November, when the 
growth has well commenced dying back, and 
planted at once to allow the plants to begin 
rooting into the new position without loss of 
time. It requires a year or two for a clump to 
get Wf 11 established. When the plants are 
mulched the flowering season in dry weather 
is greatly prolonged. Most of them will do in 
rather shady positions. The flowering extends 
through May, June, and July. Associated with 
choice shrubs the foliage is very attractive. 
Several varieties are useful for naturalising in 
the wild garden ; those of the single European 
group are especially valuable for this In beds 
and large masses some good results can be 
gained by working in various groups of Lilies to 
succeed tho Pjeonies. The 
Tea Rose is by far the most important 
group from a garden point of view, and the 
value of the Tea Rose in gardens remains yet 
unknown to many. A flower garden simply 
arranged, where they form the chief feature 
in tastefully-plantefHgroupa overTa setting of 
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various dwarf plants, is a source of delight for 
the greater part of the year. Usually in 
gardens, instead of being held together in well 
arranged groups, Tea Roses are scattered in 
insignificant beds. All fine effect is by this 
lost. Some of the best all-round Tea Roses are 
Papa Con tier, G. Nabonnand, M. Hoste, Jean 
Pernet, Maman Cochet, Archduchesse Maria 
Immaculata, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Chedane 
Guinoisseau, Marie d’Orleans, Princess de 
Sagan, Dr. Grill, Mme. Lambard, Jules Finger, 
Hon. E. Gifford, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Anna Ollivior, Comtesse de Turenne, Paul 
Nabonnand, Souv. de Mme. Henneveu, Souv. 
de President Carnot, Antoine Rivoire, Rubens, 
Mmo. Joseph Swartz, Souv. de David 
d’Angers, ami Marquise de Vivens. These have 
proved themselves to be thoroughly hardy, 
especially suitable for grouping, with buds that 
stand wet w’eather well. The individual 
flowers are some of the handsomest of the 
family, and the best of them are given by own- 
root plants. Beds for Tea Roses should be 
made up 3 feet deep with well-prepared rich 
soil having plenty of sand and grit in it. Done 
well, the beds last for seven or eight years 
before they need making up again. The Roses 
are benefited by a shift occasionally, and may 
often be divided like herbaceous plants when 
so doing, and started again from small pieces. 
After seeing Marie Van Houtte in a group 
of about fifty bush plants, C feet high, 


pointing in the direction required, and below 
the branching head referred to before. Three 
strong breaks are often given from one joint of 
a stem cut down in this manner, each of them 
equalling the original one. After dealing with 
the two former there remains in bush plants 
other growth loft standing, which should be 
well thinned, the branches to remain selected, 
and all the weak side growth cut back to them. 
Tnis causes strong buds to break, instead of the 
mass of useless ones which arises from twiggy 
growth. 

Pextstehons.- Another large family in whirh 
there are many inferior varieties of dull colour 
and with small flowers. The better varieties, 
however, with their immense but graceful 
spikes of large, Gloxinia-like flowers, are very 
beautiful. Such freo - flowering plants for 
summer and autumn are sure to be appreciated, 
either for the flower-beds or for cut bloom. 
It is better to get the best named varie¬ 
ties and keep up a stock of them than to 
trust to mixed seedlings, which, when flower¬ 
ing, often show a few ugly colours which spoil 
the group. In many positions Pentatemons 
stand the winter for two or three years. When 
each stem is cut back to a few inches in length 
in spring, the plants soon break into strong 
growth again, and flower quite as well as the 
younger ones recently planted. In case of a 
severe w’inter a young stock should always be 
kept up. Cuttings made in August of the 
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one mass of flowers throughout the season, 
and still growing vigorously enough to 
necessitate the cutting away of enormous 
quantities of wood every year, and also the 
same variety in younger stages growing vigor¬ 
ously ana flowering freely, 1 could not under¬ 
stand tho weak, unhealthy growth and vacant 
places in a bed of it I saw last autumn. The 
plants continued to go from bad to worse. 
Many were dead before spring, and those left 
had but little sound wood in them. Such 
seemed to have been the history since planting 
a few years previously. At present something 
else occupies the bed—the Roses are gone. The 
results certainly did not justify them being 
kept; but why was it ? I saw the bed open, and 
except for the top eight or nine inches the soil 
below had apparently never been touched. It 
was hard as a gravel path, and elosely resem¬ 
bled such in its nature. The aim of flower 
gardening was, I thought, to secure good 
results from the work, instead of giving a bad 
name to good plants. In pruning, the larger 
heads of flowering growth made by strong 
shoots should be cut off in autumn to keep the 
plants from getting root-rocked. When flowers 
are required they should be cut with long stems 
back to strong buds to secure good breaks for 
further flowering. Every spring growth that 
appears to be getting worn out should be cut to 
the ground. The former season s growth from 
the base of the plant, often more than 3 feet 
long, w’ith an immense head of small flowering 
growth, should be cut to a good sound bud 


young growth at the woody base of the stems, 
placed several in a pot in light soil and stood in 
a cold-frame, soon root if kept close and shaded. 
Hardened off well before winter, they stand a 
few* degrees of frost without injury; but it is 
better to cover tho frame sufficiently to keep all 
frost out, when the plants continue to grow 
slowly all the winter. Planting can be done 
from February until the middle of April. 
April is the safest month in which to purchase 
well-rooted plants in pots for immediate 
planting. 

Carnations. —There is still plenty of room 
for self-coloured Carnations w’ith a strong consti¬ 
tution and non splitting calyx, possessing a 
long flowering period. Comtesse de Paris is an 
example of such a Carnation ; bunches of its 
beautiful flesh-coloured flow’ers can be gathered 
long after the rest of the collection is over. 
Some good self-varieties are : G. Macnuav, 
Alice, Murillo, Aline Newman, W. F. Fish, 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Uriah Pike, and Midas. 
Layering should be done towards the end of 
July or by the first week in August to give 
g od plants for setting out in September. The 
layers do best when rather lightly covered with 
soil and kept w’ell watered. Lift with good 
balls and plant in light, sandy loam, firming 
the soil well about the roots, but leaving the 
surface loose. A fully exposed position is best 
for them. If any are sheltered in some way’ 
they grow’ faster immediately after planting 
and through the winter ; but the others, kept 
dwarf during ,$|\e .^wjtoter, outgrow the plants 
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and well drained, but fairly rich, soil. In 
planting near the dwelling-house wall it is 
always advisable to dig out the soil deeply, and 
either replace it with a better material or 
well enrich the original, since the soil usually 
found in such places is but a sorry medium 
for quick-growing plants. It is quite likely 
the soil usually found here, and which for many 
reasons cannot be replaced, is but a predisposing 
eauso of failure in growing this pretty climber. 
In other surmy positions, against walls or 
pillars, this plant is alike valuable and orns.-, 
mental. 


that have been sheltered altogether in spring, 
and make much flowering growth. Plants in pots 
are required when planting has to be done in 
spring, but with many varieties it is time and 
labour lo3t to pot and keep in frames for some 
months, only to be put out again where they 
might have gone the preceding autumn. Groups 
of one colour in the flower garden are very 
effective, and valuable to associate w’ith other 
plants whore they arc not too noticeable when 
out of flower. A rosorve garden of Carnations 
kept for cut bloom and layering prevents the 
groups in other parts from interference when at 
the be3t. The beautiful Painted Lady Carna¬ 
tions are not often seen. Meta is one of the 
best, with a fine rose upper surface to the 

? etals and the white reverse common to all. 

'he flowers are good, do not burst the calyx, 
and are fine for grouping. 

Phloxes are too well known to need any 
description here. No family is more roadily 
propagated. To get good flowers a stock of 
young plants should be kept, and old, exhausted 
stools thrown away. Instead of this, one some¬ 
times sees old plants only fit for the rubbish- 
heap being thoroughly manured each spring 
and the diseased growth carefully thinned. The 
late varieties are more showy and stand the hot 
weather much better than the early ones, which 
are known when out of flower by their narrow 
foliage. The newer varieties of late Phloxes 
have fine trusses with large individual flowers, 
and are most useful for grouping and cut bloom 
during August and September. 

Delphiniums are a noble and beautiful family 
of plants. The new varieties are very free- 
flowering. Doth i:ingle and double kinds have 
large, massive central spikes, with numerous 
side shoots. After the first display in June and 
July is over the plants will, if cut to the ground 
without loss of time, start into growth again 
and flower well during the autumn. Anyone 
going in more largely for these plants would do 
well to select a few of the best from a first-class 
collection when in flower and work up a large 
stock from them, instead of trusting to mixed 
seedlings or inferior varieties. To increase, the 
soil may be taken from oft a clump in February 
or earlier according to the season, and several of 
the buds then developing cut off singly with a 
small heel of root-stock attached. Trimmed 
carefully, potted with a pinch of sand round 
each, and stood in a cold-frame, most of these 
single eyes grow and make well-rooted stuff 
after twice cutting down for autumn planting. 
This method has the advantage of giving the 
most young plants, while at the same time the 
original clump grows vigorously from buds 
which would otherwise be dormant. Clumps 
lifted in February and March and cut iuto 
several small rooted pieces with a single shoot 
each, potted and treated like the preceding, 
give good plants. It is the easiest and most 
certain method. Delphiniums do not get well 
established until the second year from planting, 
after which they flower for several seasons 
without being disturbed. 

Gaillardias are invaluable for a supply of 
cut bloom and fi le plants for grouping during 
summer and autumn. They stand ary weather 
better than most things. The flowers are often 
f> inches across, and most of them have two 
colours, such as W. Kelway, bright crimson, 
with a yellow border. The best results are 
obtained by root cuttings. A special variety 
may soon be increased to any extent by this 
method. 

Gladioli. —Most of the late varieties are far 
hardier than commonly thought, and in mild 
winters are not injured in the open ground. 
The origin of the first Gandavensis, a hybrid, is 
rather disputed. From it Messrs. Kelway, of 
Langport, have obtained some hundreds of 
beautiful varieties by crossing and selection. 
From Gandavensis, crossed with a South African 
species, G. Lemoinei was obtained. This has given 
another beautifully-marked group, almost as 
large as the preceding, raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy. Another group with hue large flowers, 
G. hybridus Nanceianus, is from G. Saundersi, 
crossed with the best varieties of G. h. Lemoinei, 
and also raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. All 
the sections are very useful and deserve to be 
g-rown in large groups associated with other 

S lants. They are generally lifted and kept dry 
uring winter and planted again in March. 


ECCREMOCARPUS SCABER. 

There are few gardens that could not find room 
for a plant or two of this delightful old climber, 
yet with all its beauty and its easy culture it is 
not often seen. The positions that it could 
ornament are many and varied. It is a capital 

S lant for town gardens, growing freely and often 
efying the thickest smoke and fog. Over and 
over again questions are asked as to what are 
the most suitable hardy flowering climbers for 
a town garden, and in quite a variety of 
instances this is one of the last thought of. In 
not a few villa residences the pipe carrying the 
rain-water from the roof guttering is so fixed 
that it is no ornament, but rather an eyesore : 
but by planting the above subject in near 
proximity, the whole thing could be hidden 
during the greater part of the year. When we 
remember, too, tliat it is a native of Chili, from 
whence it was introduced in the early part of 
the past century, it will be seen that it is far 
hirdier in this country than could generally be 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spanish and English Irises —The 

bulbs of these charming plants are extremely 
cheap, and anyone with a garden ought to grow 
them. My reason for calling attention to them 
now is that after this date less satisfactory 
lesults will be obtained from planting than if 
got in at once. The colours are remarkably 
rich and varied, some o 
the whites in the 8p&niah 
forms being really lovely, 
mm MKWBP ti as well as the deep blues 
and a kind of terra cotta 
. >'• tint not at all common in 

hardy flowers. They 
seem to thrive anywhere 

■ and in almost any kind 
of soil.—H. 

Strong - growing 
Violets. —Whilst ther*- 
can be no doubt that 
such new varieties as 
Princess of Wales, La 
France, California, and 
other single Violets pro¬ 
duce large flowers, they 
also give very strong 
foliage This is not an 
unmixed good, as very 
large leafage is not de¬ 
sirable in Violets, and 
^ _ the appearance is not so 

pleasing as is the foliage 
of such varieties as Czar, 
Wellsiana, Victoria Re¬ 
gina, and one or t wo 
others that, whilst robust 
and giving fine t n 1 very 
sweet - scented flowers, 
yet have a much neater 
appearance. Certainly of 
single Violets we seem 
to have enough. Whilst 
the newer introductions 
*5>v '*/' i ‘1} give such large blooms, 

there is no perceptible 
improvement in colour or 

Keeping Gladio- 
1 > % lus bulbs. "" 


-There are 
many disappointments 
attending the culture of 
Gladioli, and even when 
the bulbs are lifted and 
stored for the winter 
in an apparently sound 
condition some will now 
and then go off with a 
kind of dry rot, these often being the most 
prized varieties. They are often kept in a too 
dry and airy position, this partially shrivelling 
the bulbs, which is a great evil, as unless their 
plumpness can be preserved till spring the 
flower-spikes are sure to be inferior. The beet 
way is to embed the bulbs in sand or leaf- 
mould, preferably the former, and not to store 
them in a draughty place. Occasionally bulbs 
are left in the ground all the winter, and if 
frost is not too severe they remain sound, which 
proves that a too dry, airy shelf is not the best 
winter quarters. 


The Chilian Glory Flower (Kccremocarpus scaber). 


supposed. It is true that in severe weather the 
plant is cut about considerably, but the root- 
stock rarely suffers, particularly if covered 
over with a handful of soil or light litter. 
Naturally, too, in the positions recommended, 
near the house wall and on the sunny side if 
possible, a very material protection is afforded 
to the roots. The plant is easily raised from 
seed, and the seedlings w’hen vigorous and 
strong may be planted out at any time. For a 
long season the plant produces its racemes of 
orange-red or scarlet, tubular flowers. The 
stems are angular and hairy. In the more 
favoured parts the plant will occasionally pro¬ 
duce’its large pendent fruit*, these having 
somewhat of the outline of a Capsicum, at times 
elongated, at others terminating more abruptly. 
Tne plant, therefore, is not only useful and 
free flowering, but may also be regarded as 
ornamental and interesting. 

The seeds should be sown quite early in the 
year in some warmth, such as a greenhouse or 
dung hot-bed, and the seedlings having been 
hardened off may be planted out in rather light 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week' a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Harden '' for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors. Moreover , to the sender of 
the greatest number of photographs accepted by 
the Editor and re produced in thepajter during the. 
current quarter a Pnze of Three Guineas will 
be given. 
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OHBTBAMTB1MUMI, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—CUT BACK 
PLANTS. 

(Reply to “Amateur.”) 

Cutting back Chrysanthemums is not so often 
adopted as was once the case. Growers prefer 
to root the cuttings late in the spring, potting 
the plants finally into pots 6 inches in diameter, 
retaining either the first or second bud develop¬ 
ing on the plants. By these means pretty, 
dwarf plants are raised, and each one usually 
develops a bloom of large size and good quality. 

It is also a very easy system of culture to 
follow, and the plants are under one’s care for a 
< omparatively short time. The disadvantage 
of cutting back the plants is that at the time 
the operation is carried out the wood has got 
fairly hard, and in consequence the resulting 
growths do not break away evenly, nor are they 
of equal vigour. When the flowering period 
comes round this latter defect is very noticeable, 
the stronger growths developing large blooms, 
the less vigorous ones those proportionately less 
also. For your information and in reply to 
your questions as follow :— 

(a) The cuttings may be inserted at any time 
that they can be got. 

(b) As you desire to have dwarf plants, first 
“crown ’ buds should be retained, although 
this is a disadvantage in several cases. At the 
• lose of our reply we will give an approximate 
date for the plants in your 
selection to be cut back. 

(r) When giving the 
periods best suited for 
cutting back the plants 
the claims of the respec¬ 
tive varieties will be con¬ 
sidered, and as the third 
week in August is the 
best general period for 
the majority of varieties 
to have their buds re¬ 
tained, this object will 
be duly considered. 

(d) Apply liquid man¬ 
ures in weak doses as 
soon os the pots are filled 
with roots, or when the 
buds are retained. Give 
rather weak doses often in 
preference to strong doses 
occasionally, and also vary 
the character of the man¬ 
ure from time to time. 

The question of “feed¬ 
ing ” the plants is always 
referred to at the proper 
season in Gardening Illustrated, and you 
will do well to follow the advice then given. 

(t.) As to size of pots, the character of the 
plant must determine this. You may be guided 
in this matter by observing the following rule : 
Finally pot the strong-growing plants into pots 
10 inches in diameter, those less vigorous (by 
which the majority of Chrysanthemums are 
represented) into 9-inch pots, the weakest sorts j 
being served by those but 8 inches in diameter. 

(f) The general treatment to be observed all 
the growing season is to pot your plants in a 
good compost. Loam is the most important in¬ 
gredient, and this should not be heavy, but 
moderately so, with plenty of fibre in it. Leaf- 
mould should be nice and flaky and veil decom¬ 
posed. Manure should be provided with horse- 
droppings prepared as for a Mushroom-bed, 
with a liberal dusting of bone-meal and guano. 
These latter need only be used for the later 
pottings. Be careful to water the plants only 
when they are dry. Always pot firmly, crock 
the pots with care, keep weeds out of the sur¬ 
face soil, see to staking and tying being regu¬ 
larly and carefully done, never pot and cut back 
plants at the same time, let at least a week 
elapse between the operations, eradicate green¬ 
fly, etc., by dustings of Tobacco-powder, and in 
other matters follow our “seasonable hints.” 
Incessant attention is absolutely necessary. 

We should account for the difference in the 
colouring of the reverse of the petals of one 
bloom of President Borel by the period at which i 
the bud was retained. This is often noticeable. 
To grew Mme. Carnot satisfactorily it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that second “ crown ”-buds 
aloud be rdainel, si that after your plants of 


this variety are cut back see that the second 
series of buds are those which you retain. It is 
very probable that the injury to the leaves was 
caused by allowing the plants to become dry at 
some time. 

Cut back the following towards the end of 
May, retaining first “ crown’’-buds afterwards : 
Viviand Morel, William Tricker, William 
Seward, William Holmes, Chas. Davis, W. H. 
Lincoln, Mme. Ricoud, President Borel, Mrs. 
George Rundle, and Chas. H. Curtis. Treat 
the following varieties similarly during the 
third we^k of May : F.toile de Lyon, Edith 
Tabor, Florence Davis, Avalanche, Pride of 
Madford, G. C. Schwab©, Mons. Chenon de 
L/che, (1. W. Childs, Mutual- Friend, and 
Nyanza. Lord Brooke and Waban cut back 
about May 10 and Mrs. H. Weeks at the end of 
April. In the case of Mme. Carnot cut back in 
the early days of April, bnt in this instance 
retain second crown buds. 


THE DECLINE OF THE INCURVED 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

That the prim and shapely Chinese type of 
Chrysanthemums so popular among older 
growers is on the wane one can see on all sides, 
and were it not for the substantial prizes 
offered for them at exhibitions the overshadow¬ 
ing merits of the Japanese forms would soon 
quite kill them. Much as one may admire 
theirjperfeot ball like shape, there is no getting 
awayVfrom the fact that they require a large 


amount of skill to produce them, and when 
they are produced, still more patience is needed 
in manipulating their florets to obtain that de¬ 
sirable shape. They are less showy on the 
plants than are the Japanese varieties, which 
now include every conceivable form, and are 
therefore less handsome for all kinds of decora¬ 
tion. The public takes but a languid interest 
in the class which has always been wanting in 
variety of colour. Take away the whites and 
the varying shades of yellow, and there is little 
left. Somehow, too, of late years really fine 
specimens have been rare. They will not 
respond to the high culture, as it is called, that 
is practised in the case of the Japanese kinds, 
and many growers for that reason are giving 
them up. It seems like ancient history to think 
of “ Queens ” so long regarded the ideals of the 
incurved type. Since they were seen so fine, 
varieties which are really bad forms of the 
Japanese are the leading ones. The flat and 
rounded floret has given way to those of any 
shape, so that the whole shall produce some¬ 
thing globular shaped. One by one the classes 
of Chrysanthemums go. At first the reflexed, 
then the Anemone-flowered, till by-and-by there 
will be but one family left. The neat little 
Pompons will undoubtedly find favour for a 
long time to c%me for cutting ; so, too, will the 
singles, but for exhibiting as specimen flowers 
there will be nothing lelt but the Japanese. 
YVe should deprecate any division oi these 
whether shown in the usual way on boards or 
in more imposing vases. It is their variety of 
form added to their many colours that gives 
them their beauty when placed together. 

The loss of the incurved kinds, then, will not 



A double white Nerium. (See page 579.) 


be felt, and I should not l>e disposed to offer 
prizes for them. That their exhibition is 
brought about by a certain amount of artificial 
means in the way of arranging the florets is 
Pretty «|1 known, and tends to deter would- 
be cultivators of Chrysanthemums from taking 
them up because of this dread of “curling.” I 
do not care to foster the growth of all forms or 
classes of this particular flower because such 
have once been popular, but rather do every¬ 
thing to extend the culture of the best. Who, 
for instance, wants the lumpy show Dahlia now 
that we have the Cactus type, so much more 
elegant and in every way more useful ? Why 
grow the somewhat delicate and few-petalled 
bizarre Carnations when fancy, coloured, and 
self kinds may be obtained with little trouble 
out of-doors in the open ground—full, fine, 
handsome blooms in rich profusion ? Let the 
Chinese Chrysanthemum go like many another 
fashion in flowers. G. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Filkins.— For 
cutting this is an extremely useful kind. For 
■imall vases the flowers seem better fitted than 
large ones. They resemble a Sweet Sultan 
more than anything I know, and as such they 
ought to find more cultivators. It would seem, 
however, that these thread-like Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have a greater future before them, for 
raiBers are giving them some attention, and 
colours are being added in various shades. Mrs. 
Filkins has been grown for some time in a few 
gardens. Those unacquainted with it ought to 
make an effort to obtain cuttings at once. 

Chrysanthemums-discarding old 
varieties. —Wo have grown a considerable 
number of varieties within the past Ifi years, 
and discarded a great number too, but I some¬ 
times think there are old sorts which would 
give a good account of themselves if cultivated 
as thsy used to be and placed beside the 
favourites of to-day. If Mrs. C. H. Wheeler 
could be seen as it used to be, few kinds of the 
present day could equal it in effect. Then 
Mme. C. Audiguier occurs to me. The tall 
habit of growth is against it, but the rich 
mauve colour and its wonderful arrangement of 
petals give it special attractions. Belle Paule 
again. What grace of form and delicate Pico- 
tee-like shades this used to give. In Thun berg 
we obtained a perfect informal pyramid of clear 
golden-yellow. Triomphe de la Rue des Chalets 
used to be compared to a new flower pot upside 
down, so rich was it in its terra-cotta shade. 
Criterion, nothing like it now, and Mile. Lacroi x 
gave blooms of most charming form and finish. 
CoL W. B. Smith is another splendid kind. 
Jeanne Delaux is not e :en now beaten in dark 
crimson colour. 1 would not like to grow ex¬ 
hibition blooms entirely from the old material, 
yet venture to state that if the above were pro¬ 
duced now in their old form one would stand a 
very good chance indeed in competition.—H. 
Chrysanthemums in 5 inch pots. - 

The varieties that are best for small pot culture 
are YY r . H. Lincoln, Mme. Marie Masse, Com- 
tesse Toucher de Cariel, Harvest Home, Rye- 
croft Glory, Roi de Precoces, Gustave Gruner- 
wald, Mme. Eulalie Morel, Mme. Desgranges, 
Gloire de Mezin, Ambroise Thomas, and Lady 
Fitzwilliam. Most of these are early-flowering 
varieties, but are very good for this kind of 
culture. Grown in the way that I suggest they 
are in bloom from the last week in Octol>er to 
the last week in November. I begin to put in 
cuttings about the first week in April, four or 
five around a 2i-inch pot. When they are 
rooted I pinch out the tops and allow them to 
start off growing again, then pot off into as 
small pots as they will go into—the smaller the 
better. When the roots come to the side of the 
pot pinch again, taking three shoots from this 
break. Pot off' into 2$-inch pots when ready 
and pinch again. About the last week in 
August place in the flowering pots, these being 
A}, inches or f> inches in diameter. Watering 
must be attended to, and an occasional stimn- 
lant given to help to keep on the leaves. If 
properly managed there should be about nine 
growths to each plant. Let them go to the 
terminal buds and then allow three buds to a 
shoot. Water well with liquid-manure, and dur¬ 
ing the month of November there will be a grand 
display. No plant should exceed 24 inches in 
height. —Foreman, 
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NERIUMS. 

The better-known name under which this genus I 
is cultivated is that of Oleander. One docs not 
meet with this at one time popular plant nearly i 
so often as it deserves to be, yet of its beauty 
when well grown there can be no doubt. 
Failures to flower it successfully have no doubt 
caused it to be less grown than formerly. It 
delights in abundance of sunshine, hence a sunny 
position should always be given it, this not only 
tending to ripen the current year’s growth, but 
also bringing the flowers to perfection. It is 
easy to induce a Nerium to show flower-spikes, 
but these often, from want of sun and warmth, do 
not open, rarely getting beyond the bud stage. 
Want of water during growth will tend to the 
*ame end. This may even take place without 
the plant actually suffering, but the foliage 
will have a sickly hue. If grown in a shady 
house the leaves may be of a dark green tint, 
but in this case no flowers will be produced, 
whereas if grown in a light house the leaves will 
be smaller, paler green in colour, but perfectly 
healthy, the wood being short-jointed and Arm. 
Such wood will next year produce plenty of 
flowers. 


Bourguet, flowers single, pale saffron, outside 
rose previous to opening, very free flowering ; ! 
Emilie Sahut, single, deep rose ; Mons. Bala- 

f uier, single, pale delicate pink; Profeseeur 
luchartre, deep rosy-purple, double, very dis¬ 
tinct ; Professeur Plancnon, double saffron; 
Cupreatum, single, copper colour, free flowering; 
Atro-purpureum duplex, double, rosy-red, oue 
of the best ; and Rose double, with bright rose 
flowers. W. P. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

The time will soon arrive when those who 
require an early supply of Lily of the Valley 
will have to place the crowns in heat. Much 
annoyance is caused by the crowns either 
refusing to start or by a sudden collapse of the 
growth when half completed. Very often thb 
failure is attributed to an immature condition 
of the crowns, but more frequently the cause 
lies in a fluctuating bottom-heat. A bottom- 
heat which has one temperature to-day and 
another to-morrow is not calculated to produce 
satisfactory batches of Lily of the Valley. 
Many a good lot of crowns is spoiled by being 
plunged in a bed of leaves and manure, which 


Nerium Oleander single white. 


The flower-spikes are terminal, three wood- 
shoots usually issuing from the base. If these 
seem to be pushing too freelv, it is 1 tetter to 
stop them and rely on back breaks. When in 
full growth abundance of water is necessary 
with, when the pots are filled with roots, plenty 
of liquid-manure and soot-water. Peat and loam 
answer well for them, though we have grown 
them well in pure loam. Firm potting is essen¬ 
tial, as too rich a soil and loose potting tend to 
a woody rather than a flowering growth. 
Cuttings may be easily struck in a little warmth 
by placing the shoots in bottles of water. The 
worst enemy of the Nerium is scale, but the 
usual remedies will soon clear off this pest. In 
the autumn a warm position outdoors should be 
given the plants to help ripen the wood for 
another season. 

Several years ago a trial of Neriums was made 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick. These were obtained from the south 
of France (Hy£res), and were particularly dwarf 
and free flowering. Among the best we noted 
at the time were Sceur Agnes (syn. blanc 
simple), with pure white flowers freely pro¬ 
duced ; Album plenum, with double white 
flowers ; Madonna grandiflorum, large creamy- 
white flowers, double, petals bread ; Feliv 


retains a heat of, perhaps, SO (legs, or 90 dogs, 
for ten days or so, and then suddenly falls to 
Im degs. or 70 degs. The former figure should 
be maintained from the time the crowns are 
plunged until the flower-spikes are well 
advanced. For many years we succeeded well 
with early batches by placing a thin board over 
an evaporating pan of the hot-water pipes in a 
stove, standing the pots on this and packing 
Moss firmly around and between them. An 
inverted pot was placed on each of those con¬ 
taining the crowns, and water given at a tem¬ 
perature of 9."> degs. every morning, as if the 
soil once became dry, failure followed. Under 
those conditions we seldom had a patchy lot, as 
the temperature remained unchanged from first 
to last. Allow the inverted pots to remain on 
until the lowermost bells expand, when the 
1 plants may be removed to a warm hous%for the 
flowers to finish opening. When once fully out, 
the flowers last much longer in a temperature of, 
i say, 55 degs. or 00 degs. As regards open-air 
culture, many beds fail through being literally 
starved. Lily of the Valley requires good 
drainage, but it is very easy to add too much 
leaf-mould and light soil to the beds when 
forming them. Some of the best crowns are 
grown in Norfolk, and a good deal of cow 


manure is used. In that county plenty of room 
is allowed between the rows, and the second 
season a furrow is made with a special tool 
between each row, this being filled in with cow- 
manure, which is trodden in firmly and the soil 
again placed on. The roots of the Lilies rush 
into tnis larder very eagerly, fine foliage and 
crowns resulting. Mulching and watering are 
also regularly aud liberally followed up in dry 
summers. A moat important point in open-air 
culture is keeping the crowns well above ground, 
so that they may become thoroughly matured 
by sun and air. As a rule, the longer the 
crowns rest, the better they start away when 
forced. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heating apparatus (Clan net).—We 

certainly cannot agree with you that “every¬ 
thing is in working order ” when the lower pipe 
takes the heat first. This is the surest sign of 
something wrong, and it may be due to a variety 
of causes. The primary causes of failures of 
this kind are: 1, Air in the pipes through an 
insufficient water supply ; 2, a syphon forming 
in the pipes through a drop or fall ; and, 3, the 
pipes, through being insufficiently 
large, becoming blocked up. Any 
or all of these will cause what you 
complain of ; indeed, it will do 
more. It will make a flow and 
return even of the one pipe when 
the water is unable to pass a cer¬ 
tain junction or point. So far as 
the window is concerned there may 
be fifty, but these could not in¬ 
fluence any hot-water apparatus 
in the way you speak of. These 
are our remedies : Firstly, ascer¬ 
tain if the pipes have a proper and 
equal rise to highest point, or the 
point farthest from the boiler. It 
is not sufficient that the highest 
point be much higher, but that 
the rise is gradual and uniform 
throughout; not falling here, and 
rising there, and so on. If thiB 
is correct, look to your leading 
flow pipe, and see that it is not 
too small, as it is most likely a 
block exists at a point quite near 
the boiler. You give no particu¬ 
lars as to your boiler or its size, or 
the size of the pipes leading from 
l>oiler, all of which would have 
been most helpful to us in defining 
the cause of failure. Do you make 
a practice of drawing off water 
without returning a similar 
amount at once? If this is not 
done, a volume of air obtains in 
the pipes—the highest or flow- 
pipe particularly—hence no cir¬ 
culation could exist unless yeu 
have open vents that would at 
once expel it when water was 
placed in the tank. What arrange¬ 
ments have you for vent-pipe, 
or air-pipe, as it is sometimes 
called ? You speak of a “ vent ” in each 
tank ; but have you no vent-pipe in the hot 
water-pipe itself ? In truth, the vent should 
be at the highest point, and the feeding tank 
affixed to lowest or return-pipe would, by 
raising the lighter or hot water to the higher 
level, at once expel the air, should such exist. 
There need be no fear of the boiler being 
damaged, unless you let it get dry or nearly so 
with a fire going, and then put in a deluge of 
cold water. Outside atmospheric pressure doeH 
not 8 top circulation. This is ridiculous ; the wind 
blowing from a given point may influence com¬ 
bustion, which is another matter. Circulation is 
influenced only by the amount of heat in the fire¬ 
box. This is the only impetus to circulation, 
combined, as, of course, it must be, with the 
> proper rise and fall in the pipes. If the boiler 
continues unsatisfactory, we may help you fur- 
: ther if you give us some of the particulars men¬ 
tioned above as to the size of the pipe from 
boiler, and so on. • 

Utilising: space under staging.— I should be 

very much obliged for some hints as to above? The house 
is a span-roof one, and on each side there is a space 10 feet 
long by 3 feet high by 2 feet wide. The house is in the 
open, and quite too sunny for Ferns or fine-folioged plant* 
on the staging. I would like to grow a few of these under 
the staging, especially the Ferns, if they would do there ? 
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What would be the beet method of treating the space, and 
should drip from the staging be prevented from falling on 
the plants beneath? IIow could this be best avoided? 
Any hints from your correspondents, and the names of a 
few of the best Ferns to begin with, would greatly oblige. 
—Noviob. 

[Many Ferns may be grown under the stage 
in the position described, either in pots or 
planted oat. If this latter, a good plan is to 
mike a small arrangement of rock work and 
plant the Ferns thereon, but in all probability 
your most satisfactory plan will be to keep them 
in pots. A good coating of ashes or shingle 
should be placed under the stage in order to 
keep the worms from the pots, and on this 
material the plants must bo stood. Presumably 
yours is an open staging, and the drip from it is 
by no means desirable, but as a set off such a 
staging allows a certain amount of light to 
reach the plants, which is a great advantage 
Any attempt to stop the drip must result in 
darkening the space underneath, and conse¬ 
quently injuring the plants. If in pots they 
can be shifted about as required, but must be 
kept clear of the hot-water pipes. For the front 
row, such plants as Selaginella Kraussiana, a 
pretty Moss-like plant of free, creeping growth ; 
iBolepis gracilis, like a very fine Rush, whose 
dense growth hangs all around the pot so as to 
completely hide it; a:.d Panicum variegatum, 
a pretty, creeping Grass, whose leaves are 
striped with white and green. Of Ferns to 
Btand behind these low-growing subjects, the 
following can be recommended: Adiantum 
capillus-Veneris, Adiantum cuneatum, Adiantum 
decorum, Adiantum fulvum, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, Asplenium Colensoi, Cyrtomium falca- 
tum, Davallia Mariesi, Davallia canariensis, 
Doodia aspera, Listrea aristata variegata, 
Lastrea decomposita, Listrea lepida, Lastrea 
varia, Neph rod turn molle, Onychium japonicum, 
Platyloma rotundifolia, Polystichum capense, 
Polyatichum setosum, Pteris erotica and varie¬ 
ties, Pteria longi folia Mariesi, Pteris serrulata 
and its varieties, Pteris tremula, and Pteris 
Wimsetti.] 

Winter treatment of Fuchsias.— Kindly tell 
me how to treat Fuchsia procumbens and Fuchsia tri- 
phylla during the winter? The former has lost all its 
leaves. < > jght it to be pruned in at any time ? The latter 
ifl Just finishing blooming. What soil suits them?—8. T. 

[Both the Fuchsias should during the winter 
be kept in the greenhouse, giving them just 
eaough water to keep the soil slightly moist. 
Then, about the middle of March, turn them 
out of their pots, Bhake off nearly all the old 
soil, and repot in a mixture of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. Care 
should be taken not to overwater ; yet, at the 
same time, the soil must be kept moderately 
moist, while a syringing overhead two or three 
times a day will be of great service. They will 
then push forth new growth freely. Fuchsia 
triphylla is greatly benefitted if it cm at that 
period be placed in a structure rather warmer 
than an ordinary greenhouse. Neither of the 
plantB will want pruning at any time, but 
should any grow in a straggling manner, they 
may be shortened back to form a symmetrical 
plant early in the spring before they start into 
growth.] 

Hot and cool-house Orchids.—I want to grow 
both hot and cold-house Orchids, and also a vanetv. 
What temperature shall I keep them in, and what are the 
best kind8 to grow ?—An Amatkir. 

[To grow the hot house Orchids it is necessary 
to have a house with a temperature equal to that 
of the stove. In this division Phahenopsis potted 
in broken crocks and living chopped Sphagnum 
Moss can be suspended in baskets from the 
roof. Acrides and Vandas grown in pots on 
the stages require the same potting compost. 
The temperature should be 03 degs. in winter 
and 7 > degs. ii summer. In the warm inter¬ 
mediate house the normal winter temperature 
of 6b degs. should be maintained ; summer tem¬ 
perature, 63 degs. to 70 deg3. Cattleyas, 
Lrelias, Cypripedium3 of the warmer section, 
the South American Selenipediums, and other 
warm intermediate house plants should be 
grown here. The compost should consist of 
about equal proportions of good fibrous peat 
and living Sphagnum Moss, the pots being pro¬ 
vided with plenty of clean drainage. In the cool 
intermediate house may be grown such species 
as Cymbidiums, Oncidiums, Cypripediums of 
the cool section, Lycaetes, Miltonias, Sophro- 
nitis, Masdevallias of th«> Chimnera sections, etc. 
The normal temperature Bhould range from 
53 degs. to 58 degs. The compost required is 
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the same as that recommended for the plants in 
the warmer intermediate temperature. The 
oool-house temperature of 50 degs. suits the 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, etc. Pot in 
equal portions of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. The deciduous section of Deiiarobiums 
requires a hot, humid temperature during the 
growing period, only sufficient water being 

S iven to retain a plump condition of the bulbs 
uring the dormant season, and a cool, airy 
house where frost is excluded meets their re¬ 
quirements while resting. We would advise 
you to consult someone who has been cultivat¬ 
ing Orchids. Gardeners in private places are 
always ready to give advice to anyone like 
yourself. A few practical illustrations on the 
8pot will give you far more insight to the re¬ 
quirements of the different sections of Orchids 
than anything else we can recommend. Thore 
are several good Orchid places in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. Cannot you get an introduction 
to one of them ? A visit to some nursery 
where Orchids are well grown will answer the 
purpose just as well. We are always open to 
assist as far as we are able.] 


BULB3 IN POTS. 

The bulb season is now just commencing, and 
those who potted them up in August ana early 
September will begin to see the results of their 
labours. Nothing can surpass a well arranged 
bench of flowering bulbs. What can be sweeter 
than a display of white Roman Hyacinths and 
Lachenalias, backed with a few graceful Ferns, 
or blue Roman Hyacinths ana Paper-white 
Narcissus? Then again, a group of white 



Hyacinths and Lily of the Valley, with an 
edging of Snowdrops, presents a most chaste 
effect. A wonderfully good show can be obtained 
at a trifling coat by potting up au assortment 
of Crocus in small pots, and treating them in 
much the same way as Hyacinths. I find that 
when given a limited root space they flower 
better. A nice edging to the greenhouse stage 
is composed of white and yellow Crocuses and 
the pretty blue Scillas. A few of the pots of 
Crocus should have a few lawn Grass seeds 
sprinkled on the soil when the flowers are just 
coming in sight, and the two together make a 
very pretty appearance. 

A mistake many people make is lifting the 
pots from the bed of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre too 
early. The object of plunging the pots is to 
ensure free growth of roots before top-growth 
begins, and also to preserve an equable degree 
of moisture, which cannot b? managed nearly so 
well otherwise. Experience and observation 
must be one’s best teachers in this matter. A 
first-class well-ripened Hyacinth wid begin to 
throw out roots at once, while other bulbs will 
have shown no signs of life at the end of a fort¬ 
night. It is just a9 well, therefore, to leave 
them under cover rather a week too long than 
to lift them too early. There can be no possible 
advantage in moving them to the greenhouse 
before the pots are full of roots. Generally 
speaking, however, from five to six weeks will 
be sufficient. Then, again, it is a serious and 
oftimes fatal mistake to move them direct from 
the a9li-bed and place them in heat. They 
should h» lifted and placed in a darkened cold- 
frame for the better part of a week. Then the 
frame may be uncovered, but the pots should be 
left in it for at least another week, care being 
taken to exclude frost. Thus, by degrees they 
may be inured to bear the full light and heat of 
the greenhouse, and, if properly treated, growth 
will be very rapid. A little liquid-manure, or a 
“ dust” of some artificial manure once a week 
will be found of great service, but this may be 


discontinued when the flowers expand. There 
is not a great number of flowers that will need 
supporting, but there are, of course, the Hya¬ 
cinths and Tulips, and occasionally an exception¬ 
ally heavy truss of Polyanthus Narcissus will 
need slight “ staking.” 

Amateurs, as a rule, are fond of bulbs ; their 
simple cultural rules are Buch that anyone with 
a scrap of ground, a rough-and-ready green¬ 
house, or a frame (facing south or west prefer¬ 
ably) can carry out with success. Many 
amateurs like to make everything they can in 
connection with their greenhouses, ana this is 
most praiseworthy, for, to my mind, the manner 
in which a man spends his spare time is an 
index—and usually a correct one — to hi9 
character. There is a little thing that all 
Hyacinth growers will require, which is easily 
made, and I have used the same for several sea¬ 
sons with success. It is a wire support, and 
with a supply of stout brass wire, a tool where¬ 
with to cut the same, and a careful study of the 
rough drawing, no amateur should have any 
difficulty in making this. The part marked A 
tightly clips the side of the pot. The straight 
piece B can either lie level with or just under¬ 
neath the surface of the soil. C, of course, 
encircles the stalk. The advantage of this 
arrangement is that it can be made any size, 
and there is no danger of any wire piercing the 
bulb. _ E. P. J. 

GurculigOS.—The value of these plants h 
often overlooked, and Palms being so cheap and 
plentiful they are in danger of dropping oat of 
cultivation altogether. This would be a pity, a* 
there are eeveral very handsome species, notably 
0. recurvata, which, though not so well able to 
Btand drought and ill-treatment as some of the 
hardier species of Palms, is very useful for houre 
decoration. Curculigos are easily propagated 
by division and removal of the young growing 
points with a few roots attached, potting theta 
up singly and placing over a little warmth. 
The compost should be substantial and a liberal 
water supply afforded while growing. 

Begonia Dregei.— This pretty specie? 
once almost dropped out of cultivation, butot 
late, owing to the increased interest shown in 
this section of Begonias, it is grown much more 
than was at one time the case. It is a very' 
useful plant, and of especial interest as being 
one of the parents of the now universally grown 
Gloire de Lorraine. B Dregei forms a stout, 
fleshy root-stock (almost a tuber), from whence 
are pushed up succulent shoots that reach a 
height of 1 foot to 18 inches The leaves are 
rather small, thin, and freckled irregularly with 
grey, while the small white flowers are very 
numerous. Whether it will be eclipsed by the 
new white flowered form of Gloire de Lorraine, 
time will show. Another hybrid of B. Dregei 
is B. weltoniensis, which twenty-five years ago 
was much grown for market, iu the shape f 
neat little bushes about 18 inches high. The 
bright green leaves with their reddish stalks 
were decidedly pretty, and the attractive pink 
blossoms were freely borne. 

Balsams. —Balsams were, if not “ the 
rage," plants that once held a high place 
amongst florists. May they agaia become 
popular is the wish of one who, for a number 
of years, has grown them. Easy are the rules 
necessary for the production of handsome, 
well-developed plants full of waxy blossoms. 
Sow in March in shallow pans of soil composed 
of three parts loam, two of leaf-mould, one of 
sand, thoroughly incorporating the whole. 
Prick off into small pots when large enough, 
keep moist and near the glass, shift on again, 
now using a little rotted manure with the com¬ 
post ; finally putting them into 3-inch pots if 
large specimens are wanted. Air must be freely 
admitted to the house where they are grown ; 
dryness at the roots must be avoided. If green¬ 
fly shows itself, fumigate with Tobacco-paper, 
and when buds are showing give supplies of 
manure-water and soot occasionally. Let them 
have plenty of room and light, and do not seek 
to hurry their blooming period by undue 
forcing, otherwise they will lose their robust¬ 
ness and the flowers will be poor. Balsams 
may also with advantage be planted oat, and 
form an agreeable change to what is usually 
seen out-of-doors. Seed sown in May will pro¬ 
vide a show of bloom indoors in early autumn, 

I when it is often most needed.—L eahitrst. 

Original from 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

MaNY persons seem to think that an arrange¬ 
ment of cut flowers must be of a complex kind 
to produce a pleasing picture, and this is where 
so many seem to err. The finest displays are 
often composed of only a few blossoms of some 
of the less thought of subjects freely flowering 
in our gardens. It is remarkable how keen is 
the desire of some for choice hothouse flowers 
for vases, as well as other indoor decorations, 
while all the time there is, in the outdoor 
garden, abundant material of a most desirable 
kind, which is capable of producing more satis¬ 
fying and pleasing effects than an almost 
unlimited supply of stove and greenhouse 
flowers—which, as a rule, last but a short time 
—can possibly give. The great thing to remem¬ 
ber is how to utilise the hardy flowers of our 


are the most popular flowers for cutting. In this 
case the trumpet forms are much better 
arranged by themselves, and by the same rule 
other types should be employed by themselves. 
No better finish can be got than that 
brought about by the use of their own 
foliage, the beautiful glaucous colouring 
of the spiky leaves leaving nothing to be 
desired. The hardy border Primroses and 
the Polyanthuses by themselves, too, are very 
pretty. The Tufted Pansies, of which there is 
an abundant supply in the early summer, will 
make quite an unique display: in fact, for 
months together they are unequalled. By a 
judicious system of gathering the blossoms the 
vases may be refilled every other day. The 
Sweet Pea has long been regarded as one of the 
most useful plants for the flower-basket, the 
long stalks enabling one to set the flowers off to 
advantage in almost any kind of receptacle. 
Self-coloured blossoms are always the better 



An arrangement of Clematis and wild Grasses. 


gardens to the be3t advantage. The illustration 
herewith depicts the beauty of the Clematis 
arranged lightly in conjunction with a few 
Grasses, one contrasting beautifully with the 
other, at the same time making a pretty little 
vase, for which so many uses can be found. It 
wdll be observed that there is no crowding 
together of the blossoms, but each one, as it 
were, speaks for itself. The additional spikes 
of Grass give a finish to the picture, and at the 
same time relieve the arrangement of any 
heaviness. The Clematis family alone, in their 
varying tones of blue, should be more often 
employed, the contrasts of the various shades of 
the one colour making a delightful display. 
•Jackman's Clematis in association with the 
spiral flowers of the blue Veronica and the 
bluish-lavender Erigeron speciosus makes an 
association of colours that is rarely seen, and if 
a striking finish be desired the variegated 
Eulalia gives the required effect. In the spring 
and early summer thpchaste and lovely Daffodils 
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ones to use. If a pleasing harmony of colour 
be desired, utilise the blossoms of the richly- 
coloured Lady Mary Currie with those of a pale 
salmon colour, together with a goodly number 
of clean blossoms of one of the cream-coloured 
varieties. 

In the autumn there are the Starworts, than 
which there are no more graceful and pleasing 
subjects to arrange. The miniature-flowered 
types are the better for this purpose, their long 
racemes covered with myriads of small star- 
like blossoms, varying from white to pale 
lavender. The Air.ellus type of the Michaelmas 
Daisies is a fine one, some of the newer varieties 
being of splendid form and bright in colour. 
Where a bunch — a lightly arranged one, 
embracing several distinct types—is desired, 
the large, Daisy-like blossoms of the Amellus 
type stand out distinctly and form an effective 
contrast to others. The Chrysanthemum is now 
recognised as one of the most valuable flowers 
for cutting. Beginning in September with 


hardy outdoor sorts, these embracing both 
Pompon and Japanese sorts, an immense number 
of blossoms may be gathered without making 
any appreciable difference in the display. Warm 
tones of colour predominate, and for evening 
displays the / should be more often in request. 
The flowerr iast much longer in a cut state if 
the stem be denuded of its foliage to within an 
inch or two of the flower. This is very impor¬ 
tant in the case of large blooms, which quickly 
succumb unless treated in the manner just 
described. The Chrysanthemum will carry us 
right into the new year by making a selection 
of sorts for the different seasons. 

D. B. Grant. 


ROSES. 


PEGGING DOWN ROSES. 

What is the best way of opening out Hose-bushes that arc 
too thick and not bushy enough, and when is the best 
time to do it, now or the spring ? It strikes me pegging 
down, as I understand it, must take up a quantity of 
room, and be only feasible when the rods are feet or 
4 feet long. If done in the latter case—I suppose they are 
released from the pegs late in the spring—will they not 
more or less assume their former upright position again, 
for being last year’s wood the rods will hardly be shortened 
at all ? The Rose in my mind’s eye is Gustave Regis, 
which has thrown up four or five rods, each 4 feet long or 
more, this year, but did not bloom at all. Where there 
are no long rods to peg down I suppose the branches 
ought to be opened out by stretching laths between them ? 
—Ha/.y. 

[The system of pegging down the long growths 
of certain Roses has much to commend it. 
Doubtless you have had the same disinclination 
as other growers w’hen pruning to cut away the 
splendid annual growths which Roses of the 
Ulrich Brunner type will yield Now, if these 
growths are secured to some galvanised iron 
pegs, so that their ends are within a foot of the 
ground, lateral growths break out which in five 
cases out of six will blossom, and thus eyes 
which would be either cut away or remain 
dormant yield flowers of ordinary quality. 
Obviouely this matter should be considered 
before planting, as the bushes would need more 
space between each- say 3 feet apart each way. 
This would be nono too much for the vigorous 
growers. We have seen beds of the variety you 
name, Gustave Regis, also Alister Stella Gray, 
Mine. Laurotte Messimy, and others very effec¬ 
tively pegged down. Not only is there a more 
abundant blossoming, but the pegging induces 
the lowermost eyes to break, which if allowed 
to grow erect from the centre of the plant yield 
more blossom a week or two later than the 
growths that are pegged, and the formality of 
all the growths being pegged down is avoided. 
Crimson Rambler is a good subject for pegging 
down in the manner described, the erect 
growths breaking up among the pegged-down 
shoots having a pretty effect. When the 
pegged-down growths have borne blossom a 
second year, which they will do by shortening 
the laterals in spring, they may be entirely 
removed and younger growths brought down to 
take their place. The best time to peg down 
the growths is early in spring. Many of the 
glorious climbing Teas and Noisettes may be 
used with advantage as pegged-down Roses. 
Kinds Buch as W. A. Richardson, Mme. 
Chauvry, Belle Lyonnaise, Mme. Berard, and 
Bouquet d’Or should be tried in this way. Less 
vigorous Roses like Grace Darling, Caroline 
Test out, etc., may be partially pegged down— 
that is to say, one of the long growths bent 
over and fastened to an iron stake. Bush Roses 
when they become too thick should have the 
oldest growths cut clean out from the centre. 
There is nothing gained by pegging down mode¬ 
rate growlers of the Merveille de Lyon type. It 
is better to reduce at pruning time the number 
of shoots to one or two, retaining those pro¬ 
duced the previous year. Splendid flowers are 
thus obtainable. With this class of Rose a 
space of 18 inches apart is ample. In the case 
ot certain Tea Roses and other tribes where one 
vigorous growth appears to run away with all 
the nourishment afforded, instead of cutting 
this growth hard back it is better to bend it 
outward, so that the low r er eyes on the same 
shoot break out, a better adjustment of growths 
resulting. This can best be done in spring, after 
pruning, by inserting in the ground one strong 
peg, and then securing the growth thereto. 
Roses of vigorous habit, and yet not so vigorous 
as to benefit by pegging, may be profitable par¬ 
tially pegged—that is to say, leave the growths 
about 18 inches long when pruning, then spread 
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them slightly outward by means of pegs pre¬ 
viously alluded to. This gives a stimulus to 
dormant buds, and at the same time allows the 
growths more space to develop. At the Paris 
Exhibition this year a system of training Roses 
was adopted which may not be out of place to 
mention here. This was spirally trained 
climbers. Three or four Bamboo-canes were 
inserted in the ground and hoops placed in the 
centre, then the growths of various climbing 
Roses were trained around these balloon shapes. 
As could be seen from the specimens exhibited, 
more blossom would result after the second and 
third year of training, but the idea is a very 
good one. It may be urged that the growths 
would suffer in hard weather. In answer to 
this, grow the climbers in large pots so that 
they could be removed at such times, and 
during the summer plunged in the borders 
below the surface. The lovely Macartney, 
Maria, Leonidas, Marechal Niel, W. A. 
Richardson, and Mme. Berard were among the 
many pretty examples noted.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Roses.— What is the best time to prune 
climbing Roses transplanted from very poor to a rich soil, 
now or in the spring t The Rose in question is a Crimson 
Rambler.— J. A. M. 

iMarch would be the best time to prune these Roses. 
Cut them back fairly hard the first year, then in future 
years only remove the old wood and shorten laterals.) 

Rose Aimee Vibert. —This old Rose is I 
not grown so freely as it deserves. Many years 
ago it used to be seen in most gardens. It is a 
free-growing kind, and well adapted to train up 
trellises, over arches, or to clamber over old 
fences. I well remember this and the old Mme. 
Plantier .10 years ago growing in a garden in 
Somersetshire. These were planted as speci 
mens on the turf, and trained to some chains 
that ran up into a pyramid. When in bloom 
they had a fine effect, their long, loose shoots 
touching the ground, and the enormous bunches 
of bloom made them a great feature. I have 
seen Aira4e Vibert make a good show in a 
Norfolk garden grown as a standard and allowed 
freedom, the long shoots reaching the ground. 
As it stood in the centre of a bed where some 
good hardy flowers were growing, the two asso 
ciated well. Some think this kind tender,and it 
may be so in low, damp situations.—J. Crook. 

Merits and demerits of own-root 
Roses (Har.y ).—The only fault attributable 
to own-root Rosea is that they are not easily 
procurable. Of course this is not a fault, but 
it acta as ft deterrent to their more extensive 
culture. Roses, as well as various other 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs, and even fruit- 
trees, would be all the better were they raised 
from cuttings or seed. One only need compare 
the beautiful symmetrical growth of a seedling 
or cutting Conifer or a layered Rhododendron to 
a distorted grafted specimen. But whilst all 
this is true, it must be admitted that there are 
plenty of plantations of budded Roses that are 
a picture of health. In the case of Roses upon 
the Manetti-stock, if the union of stock and 
scion is placed beneath the ground, in a year or 
two the plant will be found to have emitted 
roots from the union, so that practically in 
time they become on their own roots. If you 
refer to these columns during this past season 
^ou will find that several readers have 
>een successful in the raising of own root 
Roses. The best plan would be to obtain a 
budded plant of any particular sort, and if pos¬ 
sible grow it under glass, so that cuttings could 
be obtained early in the year. Many of our 
large Rose growers keep a stock of own-root 
Roses chiefly in pots, and for such plants April 
and May are the best months to plant out. All 
the Tea-scented, Chinese, and allied tribes root 
readily from cuttings when formed of the 
young wood just after it has flowered. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals do not all so readily respond 
to the system. You should obtain, if you can, 
all the kinds you name upon their own roots, 
planting out the Hybrid Perpetuals now and 
the Teas in May. If not procurable as own- 
root Roses, then ask for them upon the seedling 
or cutting Brier. When planting give each 
specimen a little fine soil about its roots, 
whether it be budded or on its own roots, and 
if you do so you need not fear the yellow clay 
below, for as the plants gain strength they will 
appreciate this if it has been broken tip to allow 
the free outlet of superfluous water. 
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MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

This is a native of Japan, and, besides the i 
older and correct name here given, is known 
also as Magnolia Halleana. It is the smallest 
and earliest of the hardy Magnolias, being a 
Bhrub rather than a tree, though where it has 
long been planted and thriven well it has 
reaohed a height of, in some cases, 12 feet. 
Specimens like those in our illustration, some 
4 feet high, and of rounded and compact form, 
may well be ranked as among the best of our 
spring-flowering shrubs. The fragrant blos¬ 
soms, each about 3 inches in diameter, are pure 
white, the numerous strap-shaped, radiating 
petals distinguishing it from all the other 
Magnolias grown in our gardens. The leaves 
are not produced till later in the season, hence 
the plants have a somewhat naked appearance, 
but when associated with other plants this 
drawback is not noticed. In ordinary seasons 
the blooms are often open by the end of March. 
In the type the flowers on first opening are pure 
white, afterwards taking on a rosy tinge, but 
we understand there is also a form in which the 
flowers are pink from the first. 

Like most of the family, it resents inter¬ 
ference at the roots, and the plants should at 
the first be given a permanent position. A 
goodly proportion of peat in the soil is of great 
assistance, more especially when the plants are 



A group of Magnolia stellata in the Royal Gardens, 
in April of the present year. 


small. M. stellata is also a very useful variety 
for growing in pots for the decoration of the 
conservatory, coming into bloom before the 
plants in the open air ar** at their best. 


>rfluous water. 
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IVIES. 

Until it Ixicame fashionable to plant the self- 
clinging Vitis inconstans over house fronts and 
walls, Ivies were to some extent popular, but, 
like many things, they have had to give way to 
other creepers and climbers, not because these 
are of easier culture, insomuch, as in the case 
of the self-dingers, scarcely any subsequent 
attention or nailing up is needed—a distinct 
advantage, undoubtedly, in some respects, and 
one that cannot be lightly disregarded. Ivies, 
however, have their good points, and though 
they do, perhaps, require more attention, I 
have no hesitation in stating that they warrant 
the trouble bestowed on them. What can one 
have better on a cold north wall as an all 
the-year-round covering ? Vitis inconBtans, 
Passifloras, and Roses may give foliage and 
blossom in the summer months, but for tne rest 
of the year there is bareness ; but Ivies are 
effective all the year. I use the word 
“effective ’ in its widest sense, for walls may 
be made beautiful by planting Ivies only if just 
a little trouble is given to the question before 
proceeding. It is a poor soil where nothing will 
grow, and a cold aspect, indeed, where Ivies 
will not thrive ; and as the present is as suitable 
a time as any when Ivies can be planted, a few 
remarks on them may possibly benefit readers 
I who have walls and fences that are now l>ereft 


of any kind of covering. To attempt to grow 
Ivies in a south aspect on either walls or fences 
is, in my opinion, a mistake. I have not yet 
come across any that have been very satisfactory 
for any length of time. The best possible place 
is either a north or east position, bleak and 
bare—the position, possibly, in the garden one 
has found the most difficulty with. With 
Ivies no difficulty worth mentioning need bo 
apprehended. Ivies like a strong, deep loam, 
which should be mulched with dung every two 
or three years in the autumn ; but, strange as it 
seems, not a few, who, when they have planted 
Ivies, ever think of enriching the soil after¬ 
wards, rather leaving the plants to themselves. 

In selecting the various sorts one Fhould 
Btudy one’s own requirements carefully : if the 
primary object in planting is to afford a screen 
or block some unsightly view, one cannot do 
better than take the Giant Ivy (Riegneriana), 
whose foliage is close and thick and quick of 
growth, or the large-leaved palmata, which also 
soon covets space. For a wall, say neir to 
one’s windows, variety should be studied ; for 
instance, palnmta aurea has bright yellow 
foliage ; angularis aurea is pale green blotched 
with yellow ; gracilis, also pale green, assumes 
its autumnal brown ; lobata, darker green with 
veins of white, and Donerailensis, a purplish- 
brown. Then there are other sorts like the 
old Irish, Cavendishi, and himalaica, the last 
with small foliage, short stems, and perhaps 
one of the closest, clinging sorts. But a few, 
two or three at the most, are as 
many as the majority of people 
require, and if at any time addi¬ 
tions are wanted it is not a diffi¬ 
cult matter to propagate, and 
here I am reminded how essential 
it is that Ivies should be cut 
and trimmed every season, more 
so with old plants. Too often, 
however, they are left year after 
j ear without attention, and not 
infrequently they get into a bad 
state from want of nailing up and 
cutting away old foliage. The 
secret of the perpetual freshness 
about some of the old Ivy-covered 
houses in the country lies in the 
fact that every spring they receive 
their usual clipping, consequently 
new growth is encouraged, and 
the effect is pleasing for the rest 
of the year. To propagate Ivies 
is not difficult. Select shoots 
0 inches or 7 inches long, cut away 
some of the lower leaves, provide 
pots of sandy loam, well (trained, 
into these insert the cuttings, 
and place in a cold-frame. In the 
spring it will lie found that most 
of them will be rooted ; if placed round the sides 
of the pot probably all will strike: they may then 
be planted out singly or potted off’. Ivies m tke 
convenient screens, and I have seen them 
planted in large pots, and trained over wire 
shapes for this purpose. It will, of course, 
occur to most readers how suitable many of the 
neat-leaved sorts are for growing in hanging- 
baskets for shady porticos where tender plants 
would tail, for edgings to window-boxes and 
walks, and for eovering arbours and summer¬ 
houses, whero something always green is 
desired. Lea hurst. 


Hew, 


Cutting back shrubs —This is sadly 
needed in many gardens, more especially where 
things have been planted regardless of their 
character. After a few years, shrubs become en 
choked that nothing docs much good. “ A. D., ’ 
at page 549, points out clearly the want of 
knowledge by many in planting, as also the 
fault of planting too thickly. No doubt many 
have found out their mistake when it is too late. 
The best way of dealing with such is to resolve 
on destroying the most common kinds or 
severely reducing them, and, in very many 
instances, it is best to head them down, especi¬ 
ally where they have grown weak and leggy. I 
am referring to kinds worth keeping, and when 
these have broke into new growth, then the 
worthless kinds may be destroyed. Probably 
some may be afraid to do this ; but there are 
few shrubs that may not lie cut down somewhat 
close—within 1 foot or 2 feet of the ground— 
provided they are healthy. It greatly helps 
Lilacs, Forsythias, (Cjyrraijts,. Mock Granges, 
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Weigelas, and a host of flowering kinds. As 
regards evergreens, I will name a few that 
cutting into the old wood and to within 2 feet 
of the ground quite rejuvenates : Rhododen¬ 
drons, Geroaisthus, Phillyreas, Hollies, to say 
nothing of the commoner kinds. Where speci¬ 
mens have got thin and have exhausted the 
soil, pointing the soil over the rootB and adding 
manure or any good soil will have a marvellous 
effect when they have been cut back. Culti¬ 
vators often neglect their shrubs in the way of 
manure, and then complain how poor they 
are.— J. Crook. 


VEGETABLES. 


SALADING. 

At this time of year, and, indeed, till spring, 
saladiug in its varied forms is in great demand, 
and it is well to preserve intact any surplus 
batches of Lettuce and Endive which were left 
on the borders when the pits and frames were 
filled, as it seldom happens that there is any too 
much left in those structures in March and 
April, particularly after a severe winter. Those 
possessing a Teach-case or orchard-house may 
well utilise them for accommodating both Let¬ 
tuce and Endive. With a free and constant 
circulation of fresh air damp will cause very little 
trouble. In this position it is an easy matter 
to blanch them piecemeal by covering the 
plants with flower pots when not laid in too 
closely, or by laying one or more garden mats, 
ot> even sheets of brown paper, over them. 
When lifting, secure as good a ball as possible, 
as this makes all the difference. In regard to 
watering, it is best to soak the balls to settle 
the new soil round them after a few dozen have 
been laid in, as then the foliage can be laid on 
one side and the water prevented from going 
into the centres. Many blanch Endive in the 
Mushroom-house, a very convenient way, but 
the leaves are never so crisp and enjoyable 
a3 when treated to a comparatively cool 
place. Where Chicory is esteemed, a batch of 
roots may be introduced into the Mushroom- 
house at the end of the month, Dandelion being 
served in the same way. If these various sub¬ 
jects are used say alternately, they make a very 
pleasing change in the salad bowl. All younger 
batches of Chicory that are left in the open 
border must not lie neglected, or severe frost 
following soaking rains may work irreparable 
mischief. Beds of Lettuce, such a9 All the 
Year Round and Hardy Hammersmith, must be 
covered with mats or canvas every evening if 
the weather looks in the least threatening. 
There is nothing better than dry leaves for pro¬ 
tecting rows of Brown or Hick's Hardy Cos 
Lettuce at the foot of south or west walls, this 
being proved after severe weather by the 
green and fresh-looking condition of plants 
which have been accidentally covered with them, 
others unprotected by their side being very 
often damaged or destroyed. The chief thing 
to be observed in the management of all kinds 
of salads at this particular (Bite is careful ven¬ 
tilation. It is always best to keep tho lights 
continually tilted over the Endive frames in 
order to preserve the leaves in a dry condition, 
as if laid in soil close to the glass, 10 degs. or 
12 degs. of frost will often work mischief when 
the centres are wet. 

DEEP STIRRING OF HEAVY SOILS. 
Thk idea that it is harmful to dig heavy soils 
deeply is difficult to get rid of, and owing to 
this mistaken notion there are scores of gardens 
that might be greatly improved by deeper 
culture. Nearly all heavy soils are very 
productive when they are brought into a 
condition that the roots, whatever crop is on 
them, can obtain a proper grip, but the condi¬ 
tion of such soils in too many instances is a few 
inches of loose earth directly over a hard pan 
of clay, that prevents moisture going down and 
keeps it on the surface, rendering this sour in 
wet weather, while in dry seasons the moisture 
does not rise freely from below as it should do, 
and cracking and o* her evils result. 

The system I follow is to clean round the 
paths first, throwing whatever loose soil and 
rubbish there may be pared off on to the bed. 
Then a trench two spits wide and one deep is 
taken out and removed to the furthest end, or 
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if the position and shape of the ground will 
allow it, a start is made at the lowest corner 
and the trenches are made diagonally. The 
bottom of the trench is then broken up as 
deeply as possible with five-tined forks, but 
none of the )»ottom soil is brought to the sur¬ 
face. This bad soil below is the bugbear of 
those who will insist that heavy Boils ought not 
to be deeply dug. If the quarters are to be 
manured the manure is then put in and the 
upper inch of the surface, which is often weedy, 
is pared off and put into the trench. The next 
two spits are then turned over on this. By 
this means the men have a clean and dry piece 
of ground to stand upon instead of the loose 
surface, every inch of the soil is moved—an 
impossibility under the other system—and no 
baa soil is brought to the surface. Very little 
consideration is sufficient to show that every 
season the tilth must be deepened, the mechani¬ 
cal condition of the soil is improved so that 
frost, air, and light penetrate more deeply, and, 
above all, surface water gets away more rapidly. 
Soils so treated improve in a remarkable 
manner, in short, and very quickly. It is easy 
to get on them early in the season, and owing to 
the deeper root-run the crops thrive much 
better. 

It should, of course, go hand in hand with 
efforts to improve the staple itself, but this 
unfortunately is not so easy. Heavy soils that 
are deficient in lime are much improved by 
plaoing small heaps of unslaked lime, say a 
pailful in a heap at intervals of about 4 yards 
or 5 yards apart all over, gathering most of the 
surface soil and placing over these heaps which, 
as the lime slakes, breaks down finely and may 
again be spread about. I have frequently seen 
this practised on quite large fields, and not only 
does it improve the surface tilth, but it is very 
destructive to various inBect pests. Burning 
the top spit, again, is of the greatest value, but 
this is expensive over large areas, though very 
applicable to gardens. Such additions to the 
soil as burnt earth and garden refuse, road sand 
and ashes, are, of oourse, well known to be 
serviceable, but this is a very slow and tedious 
way of lightening and improving theee stubborn 
clays ana loams. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Some good Tomatoes.— There are so 
many so-called new varieties at the present 
time before the public that it is difficult to 
secure a really true stock or define which is the 
best. Undoubtedly it is an easy matter to 
secure a strain producing more even fruit than 
was possible 20 years ago, but still some of 
those which fail to find favour because they 
may be slightly ridged or uneven in outline can¬ 
not be beaten for producing heavy crops. Frog- 
more Prolific is very satisfactory in every way, 
but a true stock of Ham Green Favourite is 
difficult to surpass. A market grower I know 
who grows Tomatoes most successfully and in 
great quantities informs me that ho relies on 
two varieties only—viz , Chemin Rouge for 
early spring supplies and Challenger for his 
main crops.—G. C. 

Late-sown Carrots.— It is a mistake to 
bow these in spring, unless very large roots are 
wanted for the table or for exhibition. Added 
to this it is a waste of ground. These large 
roots are not wanted in the kitchen, and green¬ 
grocers do not care for them. 'They are not 
half so tender or sweet in the winter months as 
those Bown late and allowed to remain in the 
ground till severe frost comes. It is astonish¬ 
ing how long these will continue to grow when 
sown late and in good soil. At the present 
time—within a few days of Christmas—I have 
a large patch that was sown about the middle of 
July, after early Potatoes, and now the tops 
are as green and fresh as in summer. These are 
Scarlet Nantes. Should there be a change to 
severe weather I shall pull them up and store 
from frost. My favourite Carrot is French 
Forcing, and this I sow frequently from 
January onward to give small, young roots. 
My last sowing this year was made on August 
3rd on good land after Potatoes. Although so 
late they made good growth and gave nice roots 
all through the autumn, and now, at the close 
of December, I am pulling roots as big as a 
broom-handle, tender and red right through. I 
grow a good many in this way, and it pays 
better than spring sowing.—J. Crook. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Those who grow late 
varieties and have kept them cool and freely 
ventilated night and day will still have plenty 
of Chrysanthemums. The watering must be 
carefully done, as the flowers keep better when 
the roots are—I will not say dry, but not so 
wet as they are kept when growing. If the 
conservatory is large and lofty, such email 
things as Cyclamens, Primroses, and Cinerarias 
should, if possible, be arranged in stands in the 
corners of the house to give them prominence* 
Though I have called these plants small things, 
and as generally grown they are usually small, 
they need not be so; it is entirely a ques¬ 
tion of cultivation. If the plants are well 
grown and are shifted into 7*inch pots early in 
the autumn, fine specimens may be had that 
will make a good show during the winter. The 
same course may be adopted with Roman 
Hyacinths, double Narcissus, Lily of the Valley, 
and other things usually forced. To make a 
large house gay we want largo specimens. 
Camellias are not appreciated now as they were 
years ago, when in many gardens a special house 
was set apart for them, but they are very useful 
after Christmas in the large houses, as though 
the flowers are of no use now for cutting they 
make a brave show, and it is useful in a large 
house to have some plants that will be left 
untouched by the flower gatherer. There are 
still fine groups of Salvia splendens grandiflora. 
Those who desire to furnish their conservatory 
cheaply should grow a few of these and Eupa- 
torium odoratum. Both may be planted out 
and lifted in September. Where Tree-Carna¬ 
tions are well done they will form a special 
feature now. A light house, a little warmth in 
the pipes, and free ventilation in fine weather 
are essential. Forced' Lilacs, where the plants 
have been properly grown and ripened, will soon 
be coming in, and if cooled down a little in the 
intermediate-house before going to the conserva¬ 
tory the flowers last well. The Scarborough 
Lily (Vallota purpurea), when shifted on 
instead of divided often, so as to develop into 
large plants, is among the showiest autumn 
plants for the conservatory. 

Forcing house.— This department will be 
full of work now, as so many things are wanting 
to be pushed forward for various purposes. A 
night temperature of 63 degs , with sufficient 
humidity in the atmosphere, will start into 
growth any plants which have been well grown 
and rested. It is not necessary to name special 
things which may be forced, as the requirements 
may vary in each garden. Forced flowers will 
certainly be wanted. Up to the present Lily of 
the Valley has been abundant by using retarded 
crowDs, but the Berlin crowns may now be 
started in a close hot-bed in a brisk tempera¬ 
ture, the crowns to be covered with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Of course, there are other ways of accom¬ 
plishing the same object, but a brisk heat and 
aarkness are essential to start the crowns 
quickly. Soltmon’s Beal soon breaks into 
growth, and large, well furnished plants are 
useful. Nearly all hardy flowering shrubs 
which have been specially prepared will force 
into bloom now. Some of the quickest things to 
open blossoms are Rhododendrons, Deutzias, 
Azaleas of various kinds. Trunus triloba, stan¬ 
dard and bush Roses. Bulbs that were potted 
earty will not require much forcing ; in fact, 
they are better without strong heat. Laburnums 
and Thorns will come on gently in the Peach- 
house. Use the Bponge to keep leaves of 
Camellias clean if necessary. 

Early Tomatoes.— Seeds should be sown 
thinly in 5-inch pots or shallow boxes if many 
plants are wanted, and be placed where there is 
a temperature of 65 degs. at night, to be ready 
for planting the first house as early in the new 
year as possible. There is not much gained by 
sowing earlier, as the plants which have been 
started earlier generally meet with a check of 
some kind, and the plants sown now will over¬ 
take them and be much stronger, and con¬ 
sequently bear. Most growers have their 
favourite varieties. Early Ruby, Ham Green 
Favourite, and Freedom all do well with me. 
The great thing is to have sturdy, healthy 
plants to put out, and whether in pots or 
troughs or boxes, sweet fresh loamy compost, 
enricned with a little old manure and a little 
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bone-meal, will be good for starting them. 
Top-dressings can be given from time to time 
as required. Those who have acoess to a farm¬ 
yard tank need not trouble about artificial 
manures. 

Early Cucumbers. —To cut Cucumbers 
in March seeds should be sown now, and the 
plants should receive no check light through 
the growing season. A small, warm, light, low 
house is the best place for sowing the plants. 
Start the seeds singly in small pots, ana shift 
on as soon as the rough leaf appears. Keep 
them in a light position near the glass to get 
the stems strong and sturdy. Get the plants 
strong before planting them out. Everything 
about the Cucumber-house should be sweet and 
clean. 

Late Grapes. —If a dry room can be 
spared, with a temperature of 4.1 degs. to 
.10 degs., late houses may be shortly cleared of 
the Grapes, as they will keep as well, if not 
better, in a dry room than hanging on the 
Vines. Cut the bunches with wood enough to 
reach the water in the bottles, and hang them 
on racks fixed in the room to receive them. The 
Vines may then be pruned and the house 
thrown open to complete the hardening of the 
wood. 

Window gardening. —Variegated Ivies 
are pretty drooping over the front of window- 
boxes. Fernectyas in berry associate well with 
variegated Ivies or the golden-leaved Peri¬ 
winkle. There are no Palms easier to keep in 
health than Kentias. They must not be over¬ 
watered or permitted to get dust dry. Of 
the two evils the latter is the worst. Keep the 
leaves clean by frenuent sponging. Heaths in 
bloom must have a light position, and never be 
permitted to get dust dry. 

Outdoor garden.— The weather still con¬ 
tinues suitable for planting, and where altera¬ 
tions are in progress there has been no break at 
all in the work for some time. More attention 
is now given to our native trees and shrubs, 
where much planting is done. Hollies, Yews, 
and Boxes nothing can injure, and in suitable 
soils considerable groups should be planted. For 
division lines and hedges they are permanent, 
and bear cutting without injury ; and within 
the shelter of these hardy natives rare things 
may bo introduced to prevent monotony and 
give character, but no garden could be tame 
and uninteresting that is well furnished with 
the three families named above, especially 
the Hollies, of which there is so much 
variety available now. It used to be considered 
that the best time to transplant Hollies was the 
end of April, just before growth commenced. 
Doubtless, Hollies will move well when ordinary 
care is used in planting and watering and sprink¬ 
ling ; but there is really no close time with 
Hollies, as the careful planter can move them at 
any time. Some years ago I saw a Holly hedge 
of many years’ growth moved in July, and 
scarcely a leaf dropped. I believe that if plants 
are obtained from a nursery, where the trees 
have been regularly transplanted, there ought 
to be no failures. A mixture of hybrid Sweet 
Briers makes an interesting hedge, and that 
interest will be enhanced if stout Larch-poles 
are set up at 10 feet or 12 feet intervals for 
some of the best Pillar Roses to grow up above 
the Sweet Briers. Where stone or brick steps 
are used in gardens, if Cotoneasters or similar 
plants are planted closo the effect is better. 

Fruit garden. —Peaches and Apricots on 
south walls should be pruned and trained. 
Apricots do very well on east walls in some dis¬ 
tricts, and where a succession is desired it is as 
well to have trees on different walls to prolong 
the season. One of the most useful dessert 
Plums is Coe’s Golden Drop. Though in many 
places it does well as a standard, it is worthy 
of a place on au oast or west wall. There are 
never likely to be too many of this Plum, as it 
iB late ana keeps well. Young trees of the 
Green Gage should be lifted and the roots 
shortened a little to throw them into bearing 
Fibrous roots are of more value than long, naked 
ones for fruit bearing. If more care were taken 
of the roots there would be less work for the 
branch pruner to do. This is the season to 
wash Plum and Cherry-trees with a cheap 
insecticide. We often use a solution of Sun¬ 
light-soap dissolved ijn warm water. Trees 
infested with scale .should be pair ted. with 
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Gishurst compound, 6 oz. to the gallon. Figs 
on walls should be unnailed, and the branches 
drawn together and covered with mats or some¬ 
thing at the approach of frost. Those who are 
thinking of planting Figs should prepare an 
impervious bottom to the border and see that 
the drainage is free. Plant in March and keep 
the roots always under control. All Vines, 
both inside and outside, should be pruned now. 
Where there is room encourage a new rod to 
grow up. Mulch all newly-planted fruit-trees, 
and get all wall-trees pruned and trained as 
soon as possible. 

Vegetable garden.— Clear away all old 
Cabbages which have been left from the spring 
crop. Manure and prepare the ground. Early 
Potatoes will form a good succession. Seed 
catalogues are coming in, and the seed orders 
should be made out and sent in. Do not buy 
cheap seeds, they are nearly always inferior in 
quality. Most people buy and sow twice as 
many seeds as are required, though it is always 
advisable to sow enough seeds to give us a power 
of selection in such things as Carrots, Beet, etc. 
But far too many Peas are sown, especially of 
the late Marrow kinds. Give the Peas room 
enough to branch out. Those who do not sow 
the early Peas outside in autumn should sow in 
pots, and let them come on quietly under glass. 
French Beans started now in the warm-house or 
pit will do better than when started earlier. 
The days are getting longer and the sun is more 
powerful, and all vegetation feels its effect. 
Hasten the growth of Tomato plants by keeping 
the plants as near to the glass as possible. 
Mushrooms, Asparagus, and Seakale should be 
plentiful now. For forcing, where leaves are 
plentiful in the country, the old fashioned hot¬ 
bed is more economical than hot wateh, espe¬ 
cially now fuel is so expensive. Sheltering 
materials should be roady in the dry for pro¬ 
tecting Celery and anything requiring it when 
frost comes. Hitherto the season has been mild, 
but the average will be made up some time. 
Open up heavy land by ridging and trenching, 
adding anything available to improve the 
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THB DOMING WBBE1 WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary 

December 30th .—Pruned and trained Morello 
Cherries on north wall, and syringed trees with 
a solution of Gishurst compound. Took advan¬ 
tage of frosty weather to wheel on manure in 
kitchen garden. Sowed Tomato seeds. Pricked 
off seedling Cyclamens into shallow boxes filled 
with a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand. Put in more cuttings of Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums. Repaired turf on tennis-lawns. 
Thinned the heads a little of Apple and Pear- 
trees in orchard. Sowed Mustard and Cress in 
heat. 

Dcctmlter 3Ut .—Made up a range of hot-beds 
for forcing Asparagus, Horn Carrots, Radishes, 
etc. Shifted on late Primulas. Shifted on a 
lot of young Kentia Palms into 5-inch pots, the 
compost being equal parts of good loam and 
peat, with some sand. Syringed Gooseberries 
and Currants with a mixture of soft-soap, lime, 
and soot, using a coarse roso syringe. Prepared 
Pea and Bean-sticks. Dressed the main stems 
of fruit-trees in orchard with hot lime-wash. 

January 1st .—Potted a lot of roots of Chicory 
and placed in Mushroom-house. Watered Mush¬ 
room-beds in house with warm water, in which 
a little salt had been dissolved. First Peach- 
hous) night temperature 45 degs. to 4.S degs. : 
ventilate at GO degs. Syringe once a day, or 
twioe in bright weather. Pruned Peaches in 
late-housc. The training and border dressing 
will receive attention as soon as possible. AU 
spare time is filled in with trenching in kitchen 
garden. 

January Jnd .—Altered walks in pleasure 
grounds and prepared sites for Rhododendrons 
and Lilies. Looked round stakes of standard 
Roses to replace ties, etc. Planted out a lot of 
Brier cuttings in rows. The cuttings were 
prepared Borne time ago and laid in. Selected a 
lot of shoots of several kinds of Apples, and 
laid in the shade of a wall for grafting when the 
season comes round. Planted a couple of rows 
of Superlative Raspberry. 

January 3rJ. —Took up a lot of Seakale roots 
for forcing, and laid in those not required at 


present. The small roots or thongs were cut off 
and laid in sand, to be planted out for stock 
by-and-by. Made a rough pla». of kitchen 
garden, and arranged the cropping thereon for 
the season as nearly as can be done on paper. 
The ground, manuring, etc., will be arranged 
to suit each crop. Stirred the soil among 
spring - flowering plants. This encourages 
growth considerably. 

January / f th .—Cut the last of the late Grapes 
and arranged them in bottles in the Grape- 
room. The Vines will be pruned as soon as 
possible, and the house kept cool. Later on the 
dry Burface-soil will be removed from inside 
borders and replaced with good loam and artifi¬ 
cial manure. Outside borders are covered with 
leaves. Put in a lot of cuttings of Ivies and 
Honeysuckles. Mulched between the rows of 
Rose cuttings put in in the autumn. 

BIRDS. 

Canary with diarrhoea (Vo Name).— 
Your bird is in a very bad state, and very little 
can be done for it. Diarrhn?a will often occur 
as an accompaniment of other disorders, and 
from the symptoms described the bird appears 
to be suffering from atrophy, a wasting disease 
of very frequent occurrence ainoDg our feathered 
pets. Partaking of food of insufficiently nutri¬ 
tious quality is sometimes the existing cause of 
this complaint. You might give the bird a 
little prepared chalk, with a drop or two of 
brandy, adding some Arrowroot and Pea-flour, 
forming the whole into a crumbly paste with 
milk. Also scatter a little Maw-seed among 
the grit at the bottom of the cage, and supply 
Linseed in small quantities. The food must be 
as nourishing as possible. There is, however, 
very little probability of the bird ever recover¬ 
ing, as the complaint is too far advanced.— 
S. S. G. 

Death of Canary {Lilian E. Saye).— 
This bird was suffering from a wasting disease 
of the liver, and the suddenness of the death 
was evidently due to a fit of apoplexy. One of 
the chief predisposing causes of apoplexy in 
birds is disease of the liver; this and the 
excitement of having his cage cleaned out were 
in his case quite sufficient to cause the rupture 
of a blood-vessel upon the surface of the brain. 
Probably you had been keeping your bird in too 
high a temperature. When kept from artificial 
heat Canaries are always more healthy and 
harder in feather, and to be kept “ in a room 
with a fire in it always ” during the mild 
weather of the present season would tend to 
weaken any cage-bird, and render it liable to 
the attack of various complaints. One proof of 
its having been kept too warm was the loose¬ 
ness of the plumage of your Canary. Canary- 
seed alone should not be given, as its properties 
are to fatten, but Rape should be added, which 
is of a more cooling quality, care being taken to 
secure the small purple Rape. Green food may 
be given in small quantities all the year round. 
—S. S. G. 

The Goldfinch. —This lively, handsome 
bird will, with proper treatment, survive for 
many years in captivity, and will breed very 
freely with Canaries ; in fact, more freely than 
any other British bird. Orchards, groves, and 
copses are the usual resorts of this species, the 
nest being generally built on the higher branches 
of an old Apple or Pear-tree. The nest iB very 
neat and compact, almost equalling that of the 
Chaffinch, being composed externally of fine 
Moss, Lichens, and stalks of Grass, interwoven 
and lined ■with wool, hair, and the down of 
various seeds. The eggs are four or five in 
number, of a pale bluish-green colour, streaked 
and spotted with red and reddish-black at the 
larger end. Iu its wild state the Goldfinch 
feeds upon the seeds of the Thistle, Dandelion, 
Groundsel, etc. In confinement it may have 
Flax, Millet, groats, Maw seed, and Hemp, the 
last in small quantities and bruised. The seed 
and water vessels should always be placed inside 
the cage, and aB those birds require a good deal 
of exercise (being naturally lively and active), 
they should never be kept in a small cage, or in 
one with a round top. On the approach of 
winter Goldfinches assemble in small nocks, and 
perambulate hedges, fields, and waste lands in 
search of food, visiting Thistles and other such 
plants as yield them subsistence. Tliero is very 
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little to distinguish the sexes by the outward 
appearance, although the hen is not so brilliantly 
coloured as the oock, besides being somewhat 
smaller.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A partnership question.— A friend of mine has 
a Wholesale and retail greengrocery business, but, being 
rather hard up, has consented to take me into partnership 
with him as a sleeping partner. lie has several green¬ 
houses, all paid for, ana the ground also is partly paid for; 
but all I want to join in is the stock and ail future trans¬ 
actions, excepting fixtures, for which, of course, I shall 
pay him an equal share for wear and tear, and also so 
much on ground as rent. Is it necessary to engage a 
solicitor ; or, if not, in what form should the agreement 
be made ?— Partner. 

[Yes, it is almost absolutely necessary that 
you should have recourse to a solicitor. I could 
suggest a form of an agreement between you, 
but its adaptation to circumstances of which I 
know nothing might cause you some difficulty, 
and might, perhaps, lead to serious mistakes. 
It will he decidedly the best for you to employ 
a solicitor in view of possible complications 
hereafter. You had also best enquire very 
closely into your friend’s financial position. 

K. C. T.] 


rent paid. Give all the information you can— 
no names will be published or anything you do 
not wish to be inserted—and a very short, plain 
answer will probably be all that is required.— 
K. C. T. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkn[.vo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should b* sent to 
the. Piblisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


Poor rates.— The rateable value of the house I rent 
is CIO 10s. A poor rate of 14s. is demanded and paid on 
March 25th, and is at the r»te of Is. 4d. in the JC. A 
similar demand is mad? on November 2fith. These de¬ 
mands occur annually, and it seems to me that I either 
pay 2s. S i. in the £ or that the rateable value of the house 
is £11. Is thH so, or can I refuse to pay more than Us. 
annually?—J. H. A. 

[Poor rates are made by the overseers to raise 
the sums required by the various authorities 
whose expenses are defrayed out of the poor 
rate. In some parishes only one rate is made 
in a year ; in others, two or more rates are 
made. When only one rate is levied, the 
poundage rate is necessarily much greater than 
where two or more rates are levied, as the total 
amount required from the parish is just the 
same, whether collected in one rate or in two 
rates. Poor rates are always made in advance 
to cover expenses, etc., during a period named 
in the rate. In your case it is plain that the 
overseers make two rates, one for each half of 
the year, or that in the alternative, one rate is 
made for the year at ‘is. 8il. in the £, payable 
in two equal instalments. The poor rate or 
rates of your parish are evidently 2s. 8d. in the 
£ for the year, and you must pay them, and 
you cannot refuse to pay more than Is. 4d. in 
the £.—K. C. T.j 

Notice to quit allotment lands 

(W. B .).—You say that ten years ago some 
working men took some land, and that these 
men died some six or seven years ago, but that 
the gardens are now managed by a committee, 
secretary, and treasurer. You saw that you pay 
rent quarterly, that your year ends in Novem¬ 
ber, and that last spring you received three 
weeks’ notice to give up a part of lands for 
building purposes, which you acceded to with¬ 
out demur. You add that on the remaining 
allotments are a number of greenhouses, and you 
ask if you are entitled to a year’s notice ending 
at the proper time, and if you are compelled to 
accept such a short notice as three weeas with¬ 
out compensation. It is evident that these 
lauds are allotments or cottage gardens, but it 
is not clear whether the committee take the 
lands of the owners and relet them to you and 
the other tenants, or whether each allotment is 
separately let by the owners to the tenant, or 
whether the lands are let as a whole to the 
tenants collectively and that a committee is 
appointed to receive the rents as apportioned 
among you and to manage the allotments 
generally. If you want advice you must write 
again, referring to the page on which this 
answer appears, and say under what circum¬ 
stances these lands are taken of their owners. 
You had best give the names of the landlords, 
and say if the land is let to a committee, or how 
it is let, and if it is let on a written agreement. 

If it is let t*) a committee, say on what terms it 
is let to them, and if there is anything in the 
contract or agreement of tenancy as to resuming 
possession for building purposes, and if so, 
upon what terms as to notice and as to com¬ 
pensation. And if it is let direct to the tenants, 
say if there is any written agreement, and if 
there is, send a copy. You had better state 
the number of the allotment*, their size, apd the 
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PLANTS AND PLOWHRS. 

Bulbs in pots (X.).— As they push up it is not desir¬ 
able to expose them to severe frost, and they should at 
that stage be introduced to cold-frames or a cool green¬ 
house. 

Ayrshire Roses (F.).—You can get these from or 
through any good Rose nursery. As you have not planted 
in autumn you should plant them as soon as you can in 
the winter, provided the weather and the ground suit. 

Plumbago capensis not flowering (E.).-Vfe 
cannot see that you have failed with your plants. They 
simply made vigorous growth instead of flowering. No 
doubt the vigour they have gained this season will indue 
them to develop a good crop of bloom next year. 

Wintering plants (F .).—Amongst the ordinary 
bedding plants that can be wintered in cold-frames there 
are none that can be depended upon to stand through 
severe winters, except the Calceolarias. Lobelias and 
Verbenas would certainly not live through the winter 
lifted and stored in a frame. 

Pampas Grass'(//. P.).—We doubt whether Gyne- 
rium jubatum would be hardy enough to flourish around 
London in such a position as you describe. Buy vigorous 
plants of the common kind, G. argenteum, and intermix 
with your light soil some stiflish loam. Do not plant 
before Apiil. 

Chrysanthemums after flowering (H.). 
Chrysanthemums may be propagated now, and if you look 
through this week’s issue and recent numbers you will 
find notes on the subject. All fowl-manure is very strong, 
and liquid-manure manufactured from it should bo made 
weak. Its best use is for mixing with other and weaker 
manures and soil for general use. 

Vertical and horizontal boilers (Devon). 
The boiler you refer to is considered a good one, and is 
now largely employed for heating. You are right in sup¬ 
posing that vertical boilers are more wasteful and less 
easily managed than horizontal ones, which are now be¬ 
coming more and more popular — particularly the old 
saddle-shaped and its numerous modifications. 

Oyperus alternlfolius (Hugo ).—Your plant 
Cyperus alternifolius, and is very suitable for room deco¬ 
ration, provided it is properly supplied with water. It is 
also easily propagated and grows rapidly. Seedlings are 
better than divided plants. A light, sandy loam, with 
some well-rotted manure and leaf-mould, will grow it 
well. Repot it as it is. You may also strike the tops, 
which soon form young plants. Your plant has evidently 
been allowed to get dry. 

Vine, M&rechal Nlel Rose, and Passion¬ 
flower In greenhouse (H.). — In a greenhouse 
15 feet by 10 feet there is not room to train all the above 
to the rafters and also to grow plants underneath them. 
The Vine-reds, having been cut back to half the length of 
the rafters, would produce one leading growth, which 
would be trained up to the top of the house. The laterals 
should be cut back to a good bud, and the leading growth 
may be left about 4 feet long. If the growths are well 
developed plenty of bunches will be produced next year. 
One Marecnal Niel R.se or one Vine would soon fill up 
such a house. If all are retained their growth must be 
much restricted. It is always better to grow one thing 
well than to try too many and fail with everything. 

Olay-dresslng cricket ground (Armagh).— 
It, as we infer, your cricket ground soil is somewhat light 
and porous there can be no doubt that you have taken 
the very best course in placing over it a dressing of clay. 
Your great need now is frost to pulverise the dressing. 
Of course, exposure to any weather will do that gradually, 
but frost would help most. Then you can assist it by 
taking advantage of dry weather to run a chain or bush 
harrow -ver the ground, as that will help to break it 
down. A dressing of fresh slacked lime cast over it would 
also help. In any case bush or chain harrow once a 
month, and eventually the Grass in the spring will get 
through. A coarse iron rake run over it would also do 
great good. 

Chrysanthemums for market (Market).—You 
will find the following good and free and suitable to your 
purpoee. A good yellow to follow Lady Selborne is the 
new Phtebus, good busby habit, free bloomer, pleasing 
shade of yellow. As you have La Triomphante, you should 
also try its yellow sport, Geo. Goodman. This is not 
always pure yellow, but bronze and gold that is very 
pleasing ; at the same time many flowers come quite a 
rich gold that is very fine. There is also the yellow Source 
d’Or, a valuable kind and a fine companion to the original. 
There is no good white to follow Niveum unless it is Prin¬ 
cess Victoria, which you have. By stopping, Niveum can 
be had well into January. Lady Lawrence is a fine white, 
but not free enough generally. Princess Victoria is a 
naturally late-flowering kind, and you should not stop 
Ister than July 4th for your districts assuming the cut¬ 
tings arc rooted in December or quite early in January.' 1 


A few plants may be stopped the last time a week earlier 
than this for experiment. You do not say if the plants 
are grown in pots or planted out, and as this makes a 
material difference, it is not prudent to plant out those 
required for the latest work. Lord Brooke, Etoile 
de Lyon and its bronze sport, Crimson Pride, and William 
Holmes, crimson, are all meritorious and free. Souv. de 
Petite Amie is a capital white following Lady Selborne and 
Elaine, the latter the purest of all Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums — selection of good 
quality Japanese sorts (Mum Fever ).—We are 
pleased to make a selection of 20 of the largest and finest 
varieties from the 45 sorts mentioned in your query. We 
are in this difficulty, however, that we do not know your 
capabilities as a grower, and, in consequence, may name 
sorts of difficult culture, which you may not be able to 
develop satisfactorily. The following are distinctly the 
largest and best: Annie Prevnst, Charles Davis, Henry 
Weeks, H. J. Jones (rather late), J. R. Upton, Lady Han- 
ham, Lady Byron (rather early), Lionel Humphrey, Mme. 
Gabrielis Debril, Mmc. R. Cadbury (late). Miss Alice 
Byron, Mrs. A. IL Hall, Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. G. W. Palmer, 
Mrs. H. Weeks, Mutual Friend, PhoebuB, Pride of Madford, 
Viviand Morel, and Vicar of Leatherhead. 

Chrysanthemums-eight Japanese varie¬ 
ties to carry bIx blooms on each plant (Mum 
Fever).—To develop plants each capable of giving six 
good exhibition blooms, excluding Viviand Morel and its 
sports, the following varieties are likely to meet your 
requirements. We should advise you to pinch the point 
out of each plant in the early days of April, taking up 
three of the strongest resulting shoots from this point. 
Allow the plants to “break" naturally next time, and 
from that point take up the two strongest resulting 
shoots on each of the original ones taken up from the 
pinching in April. Retain the first buds developing after¬ 
wards, and thes? should be fully expanded, and also be 
ready for the November shows. Our selection is: Western 
King, Phcobus, Annie Trevost, N.O.S. Jubilee, Mrs. G. W. 
Palmer, Vicar of Leatherhead, Mrs. Barkley, and Lionel 
Humphrey. 

Autumn Crocus (G .).—Success or failure with 
Crocus speciosus depends entirely upon how thickly the 
bed is already covered with the other things you name. 
The Apennine Windflower is a rather quick-growing plant 
under certain conditions. We think well of carpet- 
ting beds in this way, and endeavour to encourage it. If 
you think there is room for the Crocus you could easily 
dibble some of it over the bed even now, as it is quite pos¬ 
sible to secure bulbs in the dry state from some of the 
large dealers in hardy bulbs. There is no other Crocus 
flowering with C. speciosus save its variety C. s. Aitchi- 
soni, which is somewhat expensive. Other good late 
autumn and winter-flowering kinds are: Zonatus, rosy- 
lilac ; Sieberi, lilac and white; longiflorus, rose-lilac, 
fragrant. Anemone blanda, Lhionodoxa sardensis, Leuco- 
jum vernum, Ilyacinthus amethystinus, Muscori azureum, 
Stembergia lutca, Cyclamen neapolitanuni, Triteleia 
uniflora, Winter Aconites, and Starch Hyacinths are all 
l»eautiful for carpeting beds in this way. 

Growing plants for sale (Zebra ).—We should 
not advise sowing Lsbelia seed until March, which is amply 
early, or Tomato seeds until the end of January. As to 
French Beans, you will do little good with them unless 
you can sow some 50 pots at a time, and so many about 
once in three weeks. They are difficult for an amateur to 
grow—need strong heat—and after all in the dead of 
winter fruit very sparingly. It would have been wiser to 
wait longer before sowing seeds. What you have to regard 
is not the profitable use of your small house now, for the 
firing will cost more than any produce will repay, but 
rather the best use you can put it to without much out¬ 
lay. J ust now, were the house full of young plants from 
cuttings of Ivy-leaf and Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias in 
variety', Abutilons, Petunias, Lobelias, to give cuttings, 
indeed any description of bedding plants which you could 
sell in May, then have ready to set out in large pots or in 
shallow' boxes strong Tomato plants, sufficient to fill the 
house for the summer. If well grown nothing would 
for your purpose pay you better. Your winter plants would 
not require a great heat, and firing is a very expensive 
item in greenhouse w’orking. 

Chrysanthemums in 6-inch pots (Geo. a. 
Gloster).— The plants you refer to were very probably 
grooving in 0-inch pots, and each carrying one large bloom. 
This is now a popular method of growing large blooms. 
Propagation should commence, with the later sorts, 
during the latter days of March, continuing in the 
succeeding months with those known as inidseason flower¬ 


ing kinds. The cuttings can be inserted in shallow boxes 
and pots to the required number, potting them up when 
nicely rooted into small “ sixties ”—J-inch pots—and 
repeating the operation when the pots are full of roots into 
the next convenient size. Ultimately, the final potting 
should be into those 6 inches in diameter, and in the oedi- 
nary course of events this will be somewhere about the 
end of June or early July. Any buds forming before the 
first week of August should be pinched out ana the growth 
taken on to the next bud, taking up one shoot only from 
this point. This is a very simple method of culture, and 
enables one to make cuttings of the shoots, which are 
sometimes rubbed out of plants grown in the orthodox 
manner. The tops of plants which have been cut back 
may also be utilised in this w r ay with advantage. 

Constructing a boiler (Handyman ).—Your idea 
is quite feasible with certain modifications. You realise, 
of course, the necessity of a constant fire in the open 
grate for the benefit of the greenhouse, but we cannot sre 
what you can save if you have to construct a coil as against 
the purchase of a small independent stove or boiler fixed 
against the greenhouse wall. In the ordinary way the 
boiler would be best at the front, the pipes passing along 
this w'&U and along the end of house. In this way a good 
rise could be secured. For so small a house there would 
be no detriment to the heating if you fixed boiler at back, 
as marked “OO" in your sketch. If, however, you fix 
coil to open grate, you would do well to keep the grate ss 
low as possible— i.e., near the floor, so as to gain a good 
rise along the back and end walla. The back wall should 
be fully 9 feet high for a house 12 feet wide, unless you so 
arrange matters that you can have a 24-feet wide front 
stage, which would give you the necessary head room in 
the house. You require a height of 0 feet at front, and a 
feet rise to back will pljovide a gjo<|*l fall. 
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“WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE " is fuaran- 

teed pure Nicotine, end three 
time* u good &e the beet com¬ 
pound. It it not » compound— 
not a chemical substitute 
for Nicotine, but will make a 
compound equal to the beet, if 
desired. at] d, per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Price 70- perrealed bottle 
of 1,000 cubic feet poet free (in 
quantities at 5d. each, car. pd.) 

WEST’S PATENT 
VAPORISING FUMI* 
GATOR —Beet and Cbeapeet- 
Made all of metal. Theaebeetoe 
etove only requires a little spirits 
to saturate it when used, so will 
last a life-time without wick or 
further trouble. Price com* 
plotc. with spirits for stow, 
9d- post free, to vaporise up to 
2,500 af. 

West's Patent “Ivorine ' and 
Metal Plant Labels of all kinds, 
from 1 b. lOd. gross, post free 
Everlasting Grip 6 takes, for 
instantly staking all plants; 
Prepared Green Raffia; Hya 
cinth Supports : Plant Pots : 
Metal Tree Fasteners, for 
permanently fastening wall 
trees; Wall Nails (same price 
an ordinary nails); West's 
Garden Syringe; Spray Itiffuser, 
for nprsyiDg insecticide, etc.. 
2s. 6d., post free; Powder Dif- 
fuser, for diffusing powder on 
plants; Gardeners' Fountain 


FRUIT. 

Vines from seeds (F. W .).—They will, of course 
produce fruit without being grafted ; but you will not 
know what the fruit is like until you taste it, as you can¬ 
not be certain that the seeds will produce their kind. 
Treat them as you would other Vines ; grow them well, 
and in due season they will fruit. 

Unfruitful Damson-trees (F. C.). - Unless you 
describe more fully the condition of the trees, we cannot 
well advise you. If they are too vigorous they require 
both root-pruning and head-pruning ; on the other hand, 
if their unfruitfulness is due to the fact that they are old 
and not vigorous, they require the very opposite treat¬ 
ment-stimulating the roots by enriching the soil with 
manure. 




8HORT REPLIES. 

./. C. B .—See our issue of December 22, p. 568, rc 

I 'iosma culture.- Fanny Green.- It is quite impossible 

to say, so nuch depending on locality, position, and soil. 

- B. C. A —We fear you will not be able to grow the 

Pine-Apple in such a hoime as you have. See our issue 

of November 24, pp. 518, 528- A. J. Robert*.—Yet, 

certainly, cut out the Laurels, and the Thorn hedge will 
soon fill up and make a good fence. By all means grub up 
the Ivy, as it only tends to hinder the growth of the 

plants forming the hedge.- W. II. Hoare .—You cannot 

lift the Gladiolus bulbs you speak of with any chance of 
success. Your only chance is in the event of severe 

weather to protect with some loose litter.- Deronia .— 

Any of the artificial manures can l»e used, but you must 
be careful not to exceed the quantity that is recom¬ 
mended. Instructions as to safe quantity to use arc 

given with each kind.- T. II C'.—Aoply to Messrs. 

Dobbic and Co., Florists, etc., Kothesav, N.B-IF. II. R. 

—You ought to have well watered your bulbs and then 
plunced them in coal-ashes or Cocoa-fibre until the pots 
liad been well tilled with roots; then you could have 
brought them into the light. You had better plunge at 

once, seeing they have made no signs of growth.- Aloe. 

—You had better leave the Ferns in pots. Pack them 
into some old egg-boxes with straw between. They will 
travel all right, and the roots will not be so likely to 

suffer from drought. Water well before packing.-S. 

B-oth.— We should imagine it would pay you far better to 
grow Tomatoes only, sowing seed as you say, and getting 
them ripe early. Moss-litter or peat is of no use to grow 

them in. The* litter may be used as a top-dressing.- 

Hum — No. 1. 2,016 feet. No. 2, 2,806 feet; No. 6, 

1,401 feet.- F,. A. Sims.—U you put the cart grease on 

the outside of the bands no harm will follow', otherwise 
it is very likely the bark w ill be injured. Your Celery 
has evidently received a check in some way, causing it to 
l*olt. See our reph to “Col. If ,** November 17. p 180, 
and also our article on Celery culture, December S, 

)• 529.- Atisdcll .—Jackmani superba, Rubella, Snow- 

white Jackmani, Mme. Edouard Andre, Guiding Star, 
and Gipsy Queen._ 


} FULL ILLUSTRATED 
^CATALOGUE OF ALL 
HORTICULTURALSUNDRIES 


PBBRPUPi., ~ Ml,,,.,,,,,,,.-,, JI ___ Gardeners'- 

v , VSi!' f. I Pen: Flower Grip Holdersof ail 

I kinds; Plant PotCrocks; Weat> 

_ t _ ' _ I Mushroom Spawn ; Waterproof 

■■■■■" * Ink; West s Weed Killers; Wests 

West's Tobacco Powder; West s Lawn Sand; We t'i Seed Geruiinator; 
i pt es gra tis • postage extra. It will Day you well to send direct to the only 
£. WEST. Roundhay. for Catalogue, who delivers all goods free, 
stage 3d. Gives full particulars of the cultivation of Orchids. 


MANURES 


“SSSSSff* 1, NORWICH 


CARRIAGE PAID 


No. 7L -Span 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 

4ft. by fft. £2 12 0 
8ft by oft. 4 4 0 
lift, by 8*1. 5160 

16ft. by GfL 7 9 6 


Pure Bone Meals 


We only grind the best quality of home Bones, 
guarantee our Bone Meals ‘pure," and to co 
4j Am., and 45 Phosphate of Lime. We n 
factore 3 grades: 7 in.. } in., aod Meal. Pricus: I 
2/-; 23 lb., 3 -; 5G lb., 5, -; 1 cwt., 8 0. Carriage pa 

BASIC SLAG. — 38/45 y. Phosphates 

good autumn dressing for lawns. Prices: 14 lb. 
28 lb., 2/6; 66 lb., 3,6; 1 cwt, 5/6. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor oj Gardrxivj 
I jiLCSTR ated, 37, Southatnpton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or doioers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Delta .—Impossible to name 
without flowers.- Hendon .—Muhlenbeckia complexa. 

Names of fruit.— C. Holloway.—\, Court of Wick ; 

2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Red llawthornden- Enquirer .— 

Kergamotte d’Autoinnc.- J. U. Eden.— Quit* impossible 

to say; the Apple was quite rotten.- Enquirer.— 

Specimen too far gone.- IS. A. Sims .—Apple is Winter 

llawthornden.- Farlcr, Kewstoke. — Apple Crimson 

Queening. 


OUR CELEBRATED 

No. 4 CHECK END 
SADDLE BOILER, 

To heat up to 3,000 ft. of 
4-inch piping. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 

Woik fixed by 
Experienced Engineers. 


SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 

SPECIAL ROSE MANURE. 

SPECIAL MANURES 

FOR ALL CROPS. 


No. 77. 

BORDER FRAME. 

6ft. by 4ft. .. ..£111 
Oft. by 4lt. 2 6 

Framos In variety. 

Lists Pule. 


Pure Dissolved Bones .. .. 2/- 

PurePeruvlanOuano(icreened) 3 6 
Kainit, 23 % Sul. Potash .. 2/- 
Sulphate of Potash, Iff * ..It- 

Muriate of Potash, 80 % .. 31- 

Nitrate of Potash, 90 % .. 4/8 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 24| %.. 3t- 
Nitrate of Soda. 95 % .. .. 2.8 
Dried Blood, )6 % Am. .. 3/- 

Superphosphate, 26 £ .. .. 2- 

Sul. of tit 


| CARRIACE PAID most goods stations. 

SIMPLEX LEAD 
II GLAZING 


x __ „ iagncaia ( . . \ 2 9 4/9 8 6 15/- 

Sul. ot Iron .. I “r I 2/3 3/- 4/6 7/6 

Sul. of Lime .. 1 , | 2/- 2/8 3/9 5/6 

BuLofSoda .. v mercial J J/9 4/9 8 6 16/ . 

Phosphate of Potash .. .. 5/- 9/- 17/- 33/- 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARGER QUANTITIES. 

SUNDRIES. 

Brown Fibrous Peat for Orchids, Azaleas, etc. Oystor 
shell for poltiog and staging, Charcoal, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, Fibrous Loam, Silver Sand, etc. Prices on 
application. 

Not*.—E very article guaranteed best of its respec¬ 
tive kind, and sold only under a guaranteed analysis. 
Estimates and Price Lists free. 

All Orders despatched the same day as received. 

THE SILICATE C0. f LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


For Roofs. Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 

?N. OR ^ 


“The Manse Garden.’’ —In Number 1,136 of 
G.v^pkmno Illustrated information is asked as to the 
publisher of an old book called “The Manse Garden," by 
Rev. N. Paterson. I have a copy of the tiook, and the list 
of publishers given is somewhat curious. Here it is : 
"Glasgow: Wm. Collins, 155, Ingrave-street; Oliver it 
Loyd, Wm. Whyte & Co., and Wm. Oliphant .v Son, Edin¬ 
burgh; W. F. Wakeman and Wm. Cavoy, Jun., a: Co., 
Dublin ; Whittaker A; Co., Hamilton, Adams, & Co., and 
Simpkin ec Marshall, I/ondon. 1830. Second edition, en¬ 
larged." It is a good book and worth reading, if onlv to 
show how much has been done for flower gardening since 
1S36.—W. Hactikk, M.D., Fife. 

- “The Mauee Garden, by Nathaniel Paterson, D.D. 

Seventeenth Thousand. With numerous additions and 
improvements. London : James Blackwood <v Co , Pater¬ 
noster-row. The right of translation is reserved.” No 
date or price. P.S.—It is a very useful and practical 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 

on 2,000 structures. _ 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), £ 

Enginoors, &c., 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF^ 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. ^ 
Wriu for Illustrations, Testimo- 
uials, and full particulars 
(sent post free!. _ 


1 

gf 

TH0S. W. ROBINSON, 

Dknnih Ironworks, 

Stourbridge. 


Dennis 

ifefi| 

COMPLETE, 

70/3 


! POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER, a 

Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, * 
Is. Id. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no c 
better made, Is. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade \ 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, Is. Id. each ; Com Knives, 

Is.; Workmen's Stag Handle 8heepafoot and Ten , 
Blade, Is. Id. Pbe blades of all the above are made 
from the very Inst English crucible cast steeL Post 

^ J. and H. R. HOUNAM, gj 

Sheaf Island Work*. SHEFFIELD. B§ 

OONSERVATORY or BEDROOM OlL 

HEATER.-Safe, Odourless, and last years. Delivered 
free, 4s. Illustrated particulars post free.—J. NORMAN, 
3, Sussex-terrace,* Wood Grwm, Middlesex. 


- My copy of the “ Manse Garden ’ is the 16th thou¬ 
sand, published by James Blackwood fc Co., Paternoster- 
row, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. No date.—J ames B. 
Lamb, Pauley. 

- In reply to " S. M. M.,” who asks for information 

as to the publisher of a book entitled “The Man6eGarden,” 
by Rev. N. Paterson, I may state that the book has been 
in my pow^ssicn for many years. The copy I own is one 
of the “ Ninth Thousand, with numerous additions and 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

U finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb.. 5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 2s. 3d. per 100. Tol>acco-paper, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre. Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
8ticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, kc. Price List on application.— 
WAtSON It SCULL, 90, Lower Thames street, London, E.C. 


tejrdem. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


No. 1,139. — Voii. XXIL Found'd by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flow* Garden ." JANUARY 5, 1901. 


Aehimones .. 595 

Alin i solution, cauatio 688 
Antirrhinum sown In 
spring white .. 599 

Apples keeping badly .. 588 
Apple Margil .. 588 

Apple-tree*, planting .. 587 
Artichoke*, the white 
Jerusalem .. ..597 

Asparagus ..597 

Asparagus, the best .. 59 1 
Auriculas, sowing .. 599 
Banana and its culture, 

the .588 

Banks, rales for sowing 
and planting on rail¬ 
way .590 

Begonias.599 

Bignonia radicans not 
flowering .. 599 


B'rds .599 

Bui he. manure-water for 599 

Bulbs out of the ground. 

keeping .. .. 599 

Cauliflowers, quick-grow¬ 
ing.. ..597 

Chrysanthemum Jeanne 

Delaux.595 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. 

Mease .. .. 595 

Chrysanthemums 594 

Ch-yaantheumms, exhi¬ 
bition .594 

Chrysanthemums for 
Christmas blooming 599 

Cb ryaant hemumt—hints 
for the season .. ..594 

Chrysanthemums — 
selection for decora¬ 
tion, late struck .. 599 


INDBX. 


Chrysanthemums, stop¬ 
ping and timing .. 594 

Conservatory .. ..597 

Cratiegiis pyraoamha .. 593 
Oypriped um speetablle 599 
Dahlias, Cactus—recent 
new varieties .. .. 590 

Daisies Michaelmas .. 591 
Epiphyllum .. .. 5*9 

Epiphyllum truncatum 
“dried up" .. ..599 

Evergreen fence .. .. 593 

Ferns .589 

Ferns loosely, potting .. 589 
Flowers, dried .. .. 595 

Fruit .587 

Fruit garden .. ..598 

Fruit-houses, cleaning.. 687 
Fruit-trees in heavy soils, 
planting.587 


Fruit-trees, manuring .. 500 
Fruit-trees, seedling .. f 
Garden diary, ext>aots 
from a .. .. i 

Gardening for profit .. 596 
Garden work .. 597 

Greens and aphides .. 597 
H dge. planting .. 593 
Hcdychium coronftrium , r 
Heuchera sanguines . - 599 

Holly, the.593 

Hot-beds, making .. 1 
Lavender failing to 

bloom.1 

Law and custom.. .. ! 

Liiium specioeum, grow¬ 
ing ..1. 

Mistletoe, the ..594 

Nettles, clearing out .. 591 
Orchids .589 


Orchids for a cool-house 589 
Outdoor garden .. ..598 

Pentstemons .. ..591 

Plants and flowers .. 68) 
Plumbago apensis .. 589 
Potato varieties .. .. 599 

Pyrethrum uliginofum, 
cutting down .. 591 
Raspberries, cutting 

back .588 

Room and window .. 595 
Rose, MarOchal Kiel, 

training.599 

Roses .592 

Roses, climbing, on 
south wall .. ..593 

Roses, Tea, from cut¬ 
tings .592 

Roses worth growing, 
some new .. .. 592 


Spins*..591 

Store .597 

Thyrsa ant bus rutilans P89 
Tomatoes, old v. new .. 697 
rreeeand rhnihs.. .. 593 
Turnip* for all seasons.. 696 
V*»get*Me garden .. 698 
Vegetables, aphis- 

Infested.697 

Verbena, the .. .. 690 

Veronicas.593 

Vine not fruiting .. 599 
Vine resting ..600 

Vines, renovating ex¬ 
hausted .697 

Vines, winter dressing of 688 
Vinery, building early.. 600 
Wallflowers ..591 

Week’s work, the coming 508 
Window gardening .. 698 


FRUIT. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES IN HEAVY 
SOILS. 

Given a light or medium soil, with ample 
drainage, success in growing fruit-trees is com¬ 
paratively easy. It is in dealing with heavy, 
retentive soils that the inexperienced so often 
meet with failures. So-called economy often 
means increased labour and outlay in the end, 
and it is far wiser to plant a dozen or two trees 
only after due preparation of the ground than 
to rush headlong into planting for planting’s 
sake. In the case of clay subsoils overlaid with 
only a medium depth of passable loam, it is well 
where labour is plentiful to lay the surface on 
one side, burn, say, the next 12 inches, and, 
the burning completed, mix the two together, 
adding as well road-scrapings, mortar-rubble, 
charred wood, or burnt garden refuse. Where 
capital has been scarce I have known this 
plan adopted for, say, a space of 6 feet round 
where each tree is to stand, first placing a few 
inches of clinkers over the bottom to act as 
drainage. This will suffice for a few years, 
when, if need be, a further similar addition may 
be made It is a mistake to add animal manure 
to heavy composts at planting time, provided 
the staple is not of a hungry nature, as it 
almost invariably ends in the formation of rank, 
long-jointed wood, which even root-pruning fre¬ 
quently takes years to remedy. Assistance by 
surface mulchings can always be given. Stations 
composed of tiles, slates, or similar material to 
check descending tap-rootsand induce the fibrous 
portion to take a horizontal course near to the 
surface, where they will reap the full benefit 
of sun and air, are very useful. A foot from 
the top is a good distance at which to fix 
these. In extra strong, cold mediums, bush 
trees, or at any rate those worked on the Para¬ 
dise in the case of Apples and Pears on the 
Quince, are imperative. These naturally root 
nearer the surface than Crab and Pear-stocks, 
and, if necessary, the mounding system can be 
adopted with bush trees, as high winds have 
less effect on them than on tall standards. 

By the mound system is meant keeping the 
roots well up almost on the surface and forming 
mounds over them. This plan has often been 
attended with capital results where the soil has 
been shallow, poor, or gravelly. A very impor¬ 
tant thing when dealing with the above sites is 
early planting. Firm planting is important. 
Provided abundance of correctives is incor- 
rated, Apples, Pears, and Plums can hardly 
made too firm, and for this reason it is 
necessary to catch the soil in just the right con¬ 
dition—on the dry side. The final treading 
should be given previous to the last layer of soil 
being laid on. The supporting Brakes should 
also be inserted soon after the tree is in posi¬ 
tion, as the compost can then be rammed around 
it piecemeal and firmness secured. Hammering 
the stakes in when planting is completed is 
unsatisfactory in more ways than one. 

It sometimes happens that trees in heavy soil 
are considered safe from drought, and are there¬ 
fore left even in a dry summer to take care of 


themselves, but I have known fine treee ruined 
by neglect of this simple operation, and perhaps 
even left unmulched, when one moderate soak¬ 
ing in April or May would have sufficed. 
Sometimes cold soil orchards also occupy 
exposed positions, in which case some varieties 
are more certain to succeed than others. The 
following varieties of Apples should in such 
cases be included : Lord Grosvenor, not liable to 
canker like Lord Suflield ; Golden Spire, unsur¬ 
passed for cold, damp situations ; Seaton House, 
an Apple which is gradually gaining favour; 
Lady Henniker, Northern and Yorkshire 
Greenings, and Stunner Pippin. N. 


PLANTING APPLE-TREES. 

Those who have a light, easily-worked soil have 
a great advantage as planting time comes round 
compared with those growers whose soil is heavy 
and stubborn. No matter how far one looks 
for ivard and prepares, there are sure to be some 
places that have to be made ready almost at the 
lost minute, and the trees suffer accordingly. 
This season I had all holes ready for planting 
on the Grass taken out early, and the soil 
that was thrown out of the holes was mixed 
with as much good compost as could be spared. 
The lumps were broken down and the rains 
have softened the whole of it, so that the trees 
when they arrive can be planted as fast as a 
man can unpack them I usually have a water- 
cart filled ready and thoroughly soak the roots 
after removing the outer packing material, then 
as they are unpacked all ragged ends of roots 
are cut clean and the trees planted. It is 
important that enough fine soil be at hand to 
cover all the roots, and the upper tiers of these 
are left about 2 inches beneath the surface. 
Unless fruit-tree roots are kept up and allowed 
to take advantage of air and surfaco warmth, 
the produce of such trees is not at all likely to 
be worth anything. 

When planting early in the season it is well 
to give the roots a thorough soaking of water 
as soon as they are just covered and before 
placing the top soil on. All ramming and 
treading should be done before watering, and 
the dry soil put in ns loosely as possible. 
Nothing is more troublesome in heavy soils than 
the cracking in hot weather that follows 
ramming or treading of the upper layer, and 
this is easily prevented by either mulching or 
lightly hoeing the surface in spring. Where 
rabbits and hares are troublesome the stems 
must be protected the same day as they are 
planted, for these are much more partial to 
newly planted trees than to those that are well 
established. Standard trees are oasily protected 
by tying on with wire straw bottle-cases. If 
done with string the animals soon nibble them 
off. They are far better than hay-bands. 
Bush and pyramid trees must be surrounded 
by wire netting, which must be turned out¬ 
wards at right angles an inch under ground. 
This will be found a much better way than 
letting it into a trench, as the rabbits always 
begin to burrow close by the wire and will go 
under it, but when they come on the netting 
they give up the attempt. Staking should also 
have immediate attention, or a sudden storm of 


wind and rain will ruin a lot of trees. Here 
hay-bands are useful, and well twisted and tied 
to firmly inserted stakes are the best means of 
keeping the trees steady. Tall and very erect- 
growing kinds should not be planted in the 
most exposed places, but kinds that are more 
spreading in habit and have the fruit removed 
early may be, as these are cleared before the 
autumn gales. H. 


CLEANING FRUIT HOUSES. 

There is no greater hindranoe to the proper 
cleansing of Vines and fruit-trees under glass, 

| and the houses in which they are grown, than 
the very prevalent custom of flowering nearly 
the whole of the stock of Chrysanthemums in 
these structures. To do the cleaning of any house 
properly, everything else but the permanent 
trees or Vines should be cleared out. Begin by 
having the whole of the trees untied from the 
trellises, whether these are on the roof or 
across the house, tying the heads into loose 
bundles to facilitate getting between them. 
Rough trellises or boards are laid on the bor¬ 
ders, as unless this is done, the surface, after 
getting wet, is trodden into a pasty mass. The 
roof-glass and rafters should be soaked with 
water from the syringe or the hone and then be 
scrubbed with hot water in which soft-soap and 
a little paraffin have been dissolved. Another 
good soaking of water forcibly applied clears off 
any insects and dirt that remain. All the 
joints of iron tie rods or trellises should be very 
carefully attended to, and where it is impossible 
to get the scrubbing brush in, a small brush 
should be dipped in turpentine or paraffin and 
well rubbed in as far as possible. Great care is 
necessary in using either of these that none is 
allowed to drop about on the trees. Both are 
excellent insecticides, but have often worked 
mischief in careless hands. 

At the winter cleaning of Vines, those that 
were badly infested with red-spider should come 
in for the most drastic measures. It is advis¬ 
able to remove most of the loose bark in these 
cases, for it is not easy to reach the insects when 
hidden up under this. Soft-soap and sulphur, 
with a liberal addition of Tobacco-water if thrips 
are present, is one of the best winter dressings 
for Vines. The soft-soap and sulphur should bo 
thoroughly rubbed in two or three times, or 
even more if the insects have been numerous, 
and with an old blunt pruning knife the loose 
material from about the old spurs may bo 
removed. Careless pruning of Vines in the 
early stages has much to answer for in the way 
of forming a harbour for this troublesome 
insect. So has planting immediately behind 
hot-water pipes, where it is difficult to get the 
hand in or a brush to work. These two points 
should be kept in mind by those planting or 
pruning young Vines. 

Peach-trees are oven more troublesome than 
Vines to properly clean, the soda and potash 
mixture, now well known, being a very useful 
wash for these either inside or out. It may be 
used at its full strength for the main branches 
and stems of the trees where the bark is hard, 
but it should be weakened considerably for the 
| small green shoots. The Fig-trees under glass 
' are especially subject to scale, and there is no 
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better way of getting rid of it than by washing 
with the mixture mentioned and koeping the 
syringe going at every suitable opportunity 
while the trees are in growth. All brickwork 
and other walls should be washed with hot 
lime. 


THE BANANA AND ITS CULTURE. 

1 \ the cultivation of the Banana a brisk heat 
and plenty of atmospheric moisture, as well as 
abundant supplies of moisture at the root, are 
essential. The finest fruits are produced up:>n 
plants that occupy a bed of rich, deep soil, 
where the plants in the moist heat that abounds 
make great progress during the heat of the year. 
To think that Bananas must have a mass of 
soil to grow in is quite an error. Such plants 
certainly make enormous growth, and even 
without fruit the giant leaves are handsome. 
Quite presentable bunches of fruit may be — 
indeed, are—grown in a different as also a very 
simple manner. The portion of the bunch of 
fruits given in the illustration is one of several 
taken from plants grown in tubs resembling 
ordinary parallin casks. One of these, indeed, 
when sawn in two will make a 
pair of excellent receptacles for 
growing and fruiting the Banana. 

To what perfection it may bo 
carried is best seen in the picture, 
where the well - formed fruits 
fully indicate that good culture 
has been metod out to the 
plants. This any amateur pos¬ 
sessing the amount of room for 
the plants to develop may accom¬ 
plish. 

An important point is the 
season of starting the plants, 
which should be so regulated that 
the bunch either lies dormant 
for the winter or is sufficiently 
developed to pass the orifice in 
the neck, which is, perhaps, the 
most crucial point in their cul¬ 
ture. Frequently, when the 
bunch gets well started, and is 
not fully extricated" from the 
stem, it is liable to decay inside, 
an anxiety quite removed when 
the bunch gets clear away in the 
early days of autumn. It is well 
to start the plant in March and 
grow it as freely as possible. 

Anyone who anticipates growing 
one or more of these plants 
should at once secure a young 
plant or sucker, as it is called, 
and grow it in a pot during the 
winter months. In this way the 
plant will be well rooted, and 
ready for a start when the time 
comes for planting out in the tub. 

The suckers do not require the 
great heat necessary for fruiting 
plants, and so long as the plants 
are in a temperature of 50 degs. 
or 55 degs. all will be well. In 
the meantime the tub should be 
prepared by charring it and boring a few holes 
for drainage and the like. Then at any time the 
plant may be placed therein, as to leave it in 
the pot to become pot-bound is a mistake. Good 
and free but not over-abundant drainage and 
rich soil should be given. Indeed, for so gross¬ 
feeding a plant it is not easy to overdo it in this 
respect. In potting leave room for top-dress¬ 
ings of soil at a later date. Strong loam, nearly 
one half of well decomposed manure, some bone- 
meal, and a fair proportion of some artificial 
manure form a good compost. Cover the plant 
no deeper than the base of the plant originally. 
From this time plenty of heat with free sup¬ 
plies of moisture at the root and overhead are 
necessary. With this treatment and the longer, 
wanner day^ progress will be rapid. From this 
time the endeavour should be to get the fruit in 
sight by the following autumn. Where this is 
done the plant may be kept with impunity in a 
moderate temperature, as the fruit will not 
ripen during winter. With the return of 
warmer days a greater amount of heat miy be 
given, and the fruits will commence to ripen in 
the month of May or thereabouts. 


Cutting back Raspberries. — The 

argmu°ut iu favour of cutting liT'k caries i^t tbfl 
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time of planting is to ensure stronger growths 
from the base, and the argument against the 
practice is that by carrying it out the next 
season’s crop is needlessly sacrificed. The 
energies of strong canes if allowed to fruit the 
first season become used up and they produce 
little or no sucker growth. At the same time, 
a grower who wants fruit does not like the idea 
of sacrificing the whole of the first season's 
crop. The best plan then is to adopt the middle 
course, which consists in planting the canes 
rather closer together than usual and cutting 
back every other cane. Those cut back will 
have every chance of producing strong canes for 
subsequent fruiting, and those left to nearly 
their full length will produce some fruit. If 
the strain is too much for them and they send 
up no sucker growth they may be cut out in 
favour of tho canes from the cut-back plants. 


WINTER DRESSING OF VINES. 

I a 31 sure many mistakes are made in the im¬ 
proper use of insecticides, more especially by 
young and inexperienced hands. It is unwise 
to allow young hands to use many of the washes. 


I have often suffered from their being too 
zealous in their desire to exterminate the evil, 
especially mealy-bug. Some there arc who 
fancy mealy-bug can be eradicated at one 
winter’s dressing. Be this as it may, I have 
not seen it accomplished, and I think even if it 
can be done it depends on the age of the Vines, 
and if the spurs are very old, etc. During 
nearly thirty years I have had charge of a 
garden, and for over twenty years I have had 
to contend with mealy-bug on Vines, and whero 
I am now there is no hope of its ever being 
exterminated, owing to the plant-houses and 
vineries adjoining. There are few stoves in 
which some of this pest cannot be found, more 
especially when climbers are grown on the roof. 
Do what one may, the bug gets on to the Vines 
For many years I used to paint the N ines with 
a special mixture said to have worked wonders 
in another garden. For several years I have 
given this up, and now rely on scrubbing the 
Vines with somo wash or else hot soft-soap 
water, woiking it into the wood and under the 
bark as much as possible. I have it done twice, 
at intervals of three or four weeks. To those 
who want a solution ready for use I can recom¬ 
mend Abol. This is of great importance to 
amateurs, as offeq they do not care to mako a 


thing that requires time. All that Abol wants 
to be ready for use is some hot water. Any 
solution that has mineral oil in it should be 
avoided, as if such is left for a time the oil rises 
to the top, and then if the brush is dipped into 
it before it is stirred, the oil is transmitted to 
the Vine and often injures the wood. Two 
years ago I had a Vine injured in this way. By 
scrubbing the Vines, and in the spring and 
summer going over them weekly, and wherever 
there is a bug touching it with some insecticide, 
I have considerably reduced the pest. Where 
bug is in the woodwork of the house, I paint it 
with paraffin, working it in with a Btiff brush. 

•I. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caustic alkali solution.— I should deem it a 
favour if you will kindly tell me how this is made/— 
R. L. 

[A convenient vessel in which to prepare the 
mixture is an ordinary paraffin cask holding on 
the average about 40 gallons. In this cask 4 lb. 
of caustic soda should be first dissolved, using 
hot, soft water. Take care that the boiling 
mixture does not touch the skin or the clothes 
of the person mixing. In another vessel dis¬ 
solve 4 lb. of pear lash, also using hot, soft 
water for this purpose. Mix this with the 
other and till up witn water. The mixture will 
now be ready for use, and may be applied 
through a sprayer or a garden engine. It is 
better not to use a syringe, the solution making 
it slippery and difficult to hold. See that every 
part of the tree is well dressed. ] 

Apples keeping badly.— Now that we 
are near the close of the year a very good 
estimate may be given as to the keeping powers 
of these. With me many sorts are keeping very 
badly, this applying to some of the choicer 
kinds, such as Cox’s Orange, Ribston, Stunner, 
King of the Pippins, etc. Cooking kinds are 
equally bad, including Royal Somerset, Winter 
llawthornden, Gloria Mundi, Bismarck, Striped 
Beaufin, and a host of other sorts. Strange as 
it may appear, fruit from the same trees last 
year of Cox’s was very fine, and would have 
realised from S 3 , to 10 j. per bushel; this year 
almost all are spotted, and these go rotten. 1 
have not one out of a dozen good. Ribston i3 
the same. I observed that soon after the Apples 
began to swell the major part of the fruit had 
small black spots on the skin. These never dis¬ 
appeared, and, becoming hard, caused the fruit 
to stand still. I observed the same thing in 
Norfolk in the autumn. I believe the cause is 
mildew, as I noticed the kinds mest affected are 
tender-skinned. Bramley’s Seedling, More de 
Menage, and others of this class were not 
affected.—J. Crook-. 

Apple Margil.— It is very seldom nowa¬ 
days one either sees or hears of this delicious 
Apple. Of course, the reason is that it, like its 
relative, Ribston, is liable to canker, and is, 
under rough and-ready treatment, anything but 
a robust grower. All the same, such is its value 
as a dessert Apple, that the pains necessary to 
ensure success with it amply repay the cultiva. 
tor. No one having a low situation and reten¬ 
tive soil need plant Margil with any hope of 
success, but where the garden is well drained 
and the soil fairly warm and friable this Apple 
will succeed worked on the Paradise. The trees 
should be planted near the surface, rather 
mounding up the soil somewhat than sinking 
the roots much below the surrounding level. 
Bush troes are tho best, no further pruning 
being required than balancing any irregular 
growths and keeping the centres open. Any 
spare soil from the frame or compost yard, 
together with burnt refuse, wood-ashes, and 
road-scrapings, are welcomed by the roots of 
this and other tender Apples it worked care¬ 
fully and firmly amongst them at planting time. 


“The English Flower Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised, with full descriptions oj all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated.. Medium 8vo, Vis. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in S vols.,half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of aU book¬ 
sellers. etc. 

“ Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
Inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what la quite as important^ condemns had 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both. ’ 
-4. W. Bijjot, Pittsburgh. 
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Bunch of Banana (3Iusa Cavendishi) from a plant growing 
in a lub at Uunnersbury House. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


THYRSACANTHUS RUHLANS. 

Tills I do not seem able to grow. It has a very sickly 
appearance, and always appears to be dying down. The 
leaves, which were originally between 4 inches and 5 inches 
w ide, have now been reduced to about 14 inches wide. Can 
you kindly inform me how this plant should be treated?— 
I. H Hktwood. 

[At the present day many of our fine flowering 
old plants are in danger of being lost, the sub¬ 
ject of our illustration and the plant about 
which you inquire being one of them. Some 
thirty years ago this used to be found in every 
garden where there was a stove. It blooms 
during the first three or four months of the 
year. The flowers, which are tubular in shape 
and rich bright crimson in colour, are borne in 
long drooping panicles, so that a plant' of it 
when about a yard high is more effective than 
when dwarf. It usually runs up with a straight 
stem that loses the leaves towards the lower 

S art, and consequently the 
owers are the more notice¬ 
able. It lasts a good long 
time in bloom, the spikes 
coming in succession when 
the plant is strong. For cut¬ 
ting the flowers last well, 
and are very useful for sus¬ 
pending over the sides of tall 
opergnes. After flowering 

f ive the plants a slight rest, 
eeping them drv at the 
roots. What little pruning 
is necessary should then be 
done. 

Potting is best done when 
growth is starting, using turfy 
loam chiefly with some good 
peat. It is well to strike a few 
cuttings every year to keep 
up the stock. These should 
be trained on a single stem 
until about 2 feet high, when 
a head may be formed. As 
soon as the warmer weather 
comes round—say, any time 
in May—the plants can be 
kept in a house where the 
temperature is less than in a 
stove. In favourable locali¬ 
ties the plants are quite safe 
out-of-doors from June to Sep¬ 
tember, keeping them in a 
sunny place. 

Brown scale is the worst 
enemy the Thyrsacanthus 
has. Care should be taken to 
keep this down, otherwise the 
plant will be spoiled. ] 


soil. The frame treatment is the better, but 

S lenty of air must be given and everything 
one to encourage a sturdy growth. As spring 
advances these pots may be plunged out-of- 
doors in an open spot, as, if shaded, the foliage 
gets drawn and weak. In order to keep up a 
succession, they can be brought under glass in 
batches as wanted, allowing the later ones to 
flower in the open air. 

Outdoor culture.— In planting this Lily 
outdoors, a well-drained spot, yet at the same 
time not parched up in the summer, is the best. 
The depth at which the bulbs should be planted 
will depend on circumstances, but, as a rule, 
in good free soil they may be at such a depth 
that there are G inches of soil over the top of 
the bulb. 

The season of blooming is now a long one, 
for, what with plants forced and retarded, as 
well as those that bloom at the normal time, 
good examples may be obtained at midsummer, 
and from then till the end of October the 


GROWING LI LI UM 
SPECIOSUM. 

Will you kindly uive directions for 
pottiDg and growing Lilium speoi- 
osum album and roseum so as to get 
the longest possible flowering pe¬ 
riod? Not having grown either, 
and having had a good number sent 
me, I should esteem the above a 
great favour.— Old Si rhc kiijkk. 

[Where it is intended to 
grow this Lily and its varie¬ 
ties in pots for decoration, the treatment 
given will depend to a great extent on 
the use to which the plants are to be put. 
Good examples may be grown in pots 5 inches 
to 6 inches in diameter, while tor decoration 
large masses are, as a rule, the most effective, 
and, to obtain these, several bulbs can be 
grown in a larger pot. The drainage must be 
good. In the case of the small pots mentioned 
above, one good crock or oyster-shell is 
sufficient, the object being to place the bulb 
deep enough to allow of a top-dressing when 
the stems are growing and the roots at the base 
are active. This, of course, could not be done 
if too much drainage were used, but with a 
large pot this does not apply. A mixture of 
about one half loam, the other half well-decayed 
leaf-mould and manure, with a liberal amount 
of sand, will suit this Lily. 

Where it is not intended to force the bulbs, 
they may be stood in a sheltered spot out-of- 
doors or in a cold-frame, where the lights may 
be used to protect them Jrejm very heavy rains 
before the roots have |ot a jgofxi hfrh|lo/"Wie 


Thyrsacanthus rutilans. 


blooms may be had in plenty. Just lately we 
saw some fine flowers of the rose-coloured 
variety in some of the florists’ shops.] 


m Jrejm very heavy rain 
^a0xl Wjo^h 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hedy chi um coronarium.— White and 
fragrant flowers are always in demand, especi¬ 
ally when, as in the case of this pretty Ginger- 
wort, they are produced in a dull season. Its 
culture is not difficult provided sufficient 
warmth can be maintained, but nothing like a 
dry atmosphere is likely to be productive of 
good results. If the temperature and abundance 
of moistuie are well kept up, then progress is 
rapid from the time the plants commence to 
grow. The plant should be rested a little in 
winter and started in spring. The compost 
may consist of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a liberal admixture of half-decayed cow- 
manure and a sprinkling of sand. 

Plumbago capensis.— This is certainly 
one of the most beautiful of greenhouse 
climbers, and there is nothing to beat it in its 


colour. The long shoots produced in spring 
are at this time of year wreathed with blossoms, 
and, good as it is in a small structure, it is 
simply unique among all climbers for a largo 
house where it can be allowed to take its 
own way and hang in long festoons or ramble 
about at will over pillars or suppoits of the 
roof. Then its true beauty is seen. The cul¬ 
ture is very simple, all that is necessary being 
to see that free drainage is secured and a not 
over-rich border given. When grown in pots it 
looks much prettier if allowed fieedom than 
when tied in to circular or other trellises. A 
shoot pushing out here and there loosely and 
naturally is a great offence to the eye of some 
gardeners, but the plants are really much pret¬ 
tier so, and if lightly cut in every year, no 
more training or pruning of any kind is needed. 
The compost should be rather rich when the 
plants are strong and healthy, and feeding from 
the surface will also be necessary when the pots 
are full of roots. Syringe the growth regu¬ 
larly to keep red-spider in check. 


FBRN8. 

Potting Ferns loosely.— Where the aim 
of the grower is to get a quick growth this 
may easily be brought about by loose potting 
and ample warmth. When bringing on small 
seedlings or plants from division to a useful size 
they may be treated in this way, and if slightly 
hardened by exposure for a few days to a lower 
temperature and drier atmosphere they will 
stand fairly well for decoration. Most of the 
Adiantums, for instance, especially A. cunea- 
tum, when treated like this make very rapid 

{ >rogress, and the same is true of Pteris serru- 
ata and its varieties and P. tremula. The 
latter does not, of course, lend itself to propa¬ 
gation by division to anv extent, but the foimer 
kinds do, and very rapidly. In breaking up the 
plants it is well not to shake them out more 
than can be avoided, simply breaking apart 
being a better method. Before potting it is as 
well to lay them out on a moist stage or on 
a tray, with n little prepared Fern compost, to 
strike root a little before potting. At first very 
little water is necessary, but when the roots 
have obtained a hold on the new material the 
loose condition of this will necessitate frequent 
moistenings. In this way a large stock of usef ul 
plants may be rapidly grown. 


ORCHIDS. 

Orchids for a cool-house.— Please give me the 
names of ten Orchids for a cool-house (heated to 50 deg*, 
in winter) to bloom in the spring and summer months? 1 
should like them not too expensive, distinct in colour, 
»howy, and fairly easy of culture. No Cypripediums need 
be included. If any of the kinds you mention require 
exceptional treatment, please state.— Anmdkll. 

[The following Orchids may be procured at a 
modest outlay, with the exception of Oncidium 
macranthum, which always commands atten¬ 
tion. A flowering-sized plant should be pro¬ 
cured for about ten shillings. We would always 
advise beginners to procure imported plants of 
Odontoglossum crispum. It is not always 
advantageous to procure the largest imported 
pieces; generally it will be found that the 
novelties have appeared among the smaller 
pieces. The smaller imported pieces are gene¬ 
rally sold at a cheaper rate, and arc quite as 
satisfactory to deal with. These will take about 
two years growing to flower. If it is desirable 
to have plants to bloom next spring and summer, 
established plants should be procured. The 
usual compost of equal portions of fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum Moss will be found suitable for 
the undermentioned Orchids : Odontoglossum 
crispum, 0. triumphans, O. Pescatorei, 0 Rossi 
majus, Oncidium tigrinum, 0. macranthum, 
Ada aurantiaca, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, 
Masdevallia Harr} ana, M. ignea, M. Veitchi, 
Lycaste Skinneri, and Sophronitis grandiflora.] 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — ff r e offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to vs in any one week. 

Moreover , to the sender of the greatest number 
of the said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 
quarter a further Prize of Three Guineas vdll 
be given. 
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does well sown either in autumn or spring. I 
have ► ome long hardy plant borders in which I 
grow big patches of Daffodils and late-blooming 
Tulips. When these are nearly over the spaces 
between these patches of bulbs are filled with 
annuals pricked out from boxes. By the time 
the bulb foliage has dried off these have begun 
to grow and quickly fill the space, giving line 
masses of colour through the autumn. Nothing 
was more lovely than this white Antirrhinum 
this last autumn, and it bloomed well into 
November. It is very desirable to get a good 
and pure white strain, and this needs a lot of 
selecting in seeding to keep pure.—J. Crook. 


each floret white ; both colours are well defined 
and make a striking contrast. It lasts well. 
Radiance is a much admired variety. The 
plant does not grow more than 2 feet high, and 
the length of tho flower stem is remarkable. 
The one fault is that its blooms are pendent, 
but this does not detract from their beauty. 
The colour is salmon-scarlet. A new sort 
named Exhibitor was rather late in flowering, 
but deserves extended cultivation, a9 I am cer¬ 
tain it is one which will find admirers. The 
shade of colour—a salmon-pink—is exquisite, 
and in fjrra the flower is charming. It is a 
dwarf-growing plant and has a good flower- 
stein. Cornucopia is a first-rate variety, and 
those who know the once popular Fusilier will 
appreciate an improvement. The blooms are 
borne in abundance and every one comes per¬ 
fect in shape. Its florets are narrow and 
pointed, fonning a large and lightly arranged 
bloom, which lasts well when cut. It is a 
vaiiety that will become much esteemed. In 
Loyalty the colour is coral-red ; in shape it is 
not unlike that curiously forked and twisted 
kind called Fantasy, which it quite supersedes. 
The blooms are large, have good stems, and 
come very freely, the plant being a sturdy 
grower. This sort will be liked by everyone on 
account of its distinct character. Fitly in the 
summer the flower.sof Exqu’site were very fine. 


THE VERBENA. 

If the Verbena is to regain its lost popularity 
it will probably be through the medium of 
good strains of seedlings. The difficulty lies 
not so much in summer culture as in winter 
preservation, when fungoid and other insect 
posts infest them and weaken the stock, which 
thus becomes useless either for propagation or 
subsequent planting out. All this evil can be 
avoided by raising seedlings each year. If 
those who are trying to popularise and improve 
the Verbena would work with a view to securing 
good strains in distinct self colours of kinds that 
could be raised from seed, and be relied upon 
to come fairly true, their labour would be 
better rewarded. In many gardens we have 
seen excellent batches of Verbenas, as healthy 
and free blooming as the most fastidious could 
desire. The plants were raised from seed, 
which is sold in separate colours, anl these 
from the seed in question proved very true in 
colour and habit of growth. At all times 
healthy seedling plants have an immense advan¬ 
tage over those propagated by cuttings from a 
stock which has been coddled, and is perhaps 
debilitated and diseased. There is no reason 
why the Verbena, like Asters, Stocks, and other 
things, might not be improved in this way and 
rigidly selected until we have distinct strains, 
which saved with care and in separate 
colours might be thoroughly relied upon. 

There is no need whatever for naming 
different kinds, which, so far as the Ver¬ 
bena is concerned, only tends to limit 
its culture; moreover, in the newer 
and finer forms of Phlox Drummondi 
we obtain distinct strains in separate 
colours, which in their way are equally 
as good as Verbenas, yet we do not 
trouble to name them The giving of 


RULES FOR SOWING AND PLANTING 
ON RAILWAY BANKS. 

Sowing seeds. —Flower seeds, either of annuals 
or perennials, should not be kept long out of the 
ground, but may be sown at any time when the 
soil is dry. Bare spots, or when tho Grass is 
thin, should be chosen ; the surface should be 
scratched with a rake or a pointed stick, and 
the seed sown thin on the surface. Flower 
seeds should not be buried, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to cover small seeds at all, but if conspicu¬ 
ous for size or colour, it is better to sprinkle a 
little soil or sand over them, just sufficient to 
hide them from birds. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Recent New Varieties. 
Improvement in this useful class of 


Dahlias goes on rapidly, and among 
the new kinds grown for the first time 
this summer there aro some exeellcrt 
types. In their habit of growth the ad¬ 
vance is very noticeable, the bloims being 
carried well up on long stems clear of the 
foliage. Mrs J. J Crowe is an exceedingly 
beautiful variety, bearing clear yellow blooms. 
The florets are so long, narrow, and pointed, as 
well as largo, that the flowers remind one of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums It is a remarkable 
gain and generally admired Undo Tom is 
quite the best dark variety I havo seen. The 
colour is blackish-maroon and the blooms are 
first-rate in shape These are produced very 
freely, and the habit of the plant is all that can 
be dc-ircd. This is a marked advance on such 
well-known kinds as Night and Matchless. 
Mrs. Caiter Page is a splendid sort. The 
blooms are composed of extra long, narrow 
florets, and these are arranged in an elegant 
manner. The colour may be described as wine- 
crimson, with a yellow shad -> at the base In 
bushy growth and length of flower-stfm it is a 
model Emperor is plum-purple, with yellow 
tint at base of the florets. It is a hand¬ 
some flower, and in every other respect 
it is recommended. Mayor Tuppeney is a 
distinct eort and a good one. The greater part 
of the flower is of a brown shade, the centre 
light yellow. It is superb in form and size as 
w ell as being free-flowering. Innovation is an 
acquisition in the fancy-coloured section. The 
giound shade is ri<JT cWiRspiij the^Tp rprtion of 
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Verbena Miss 


They were large, well formed, and of a pleasing 
tint of buff in colour. Later, however, the 
blooms all had ugly centres. This may have 
been the dry season, and I intend to grow it 
extensively again. Lodestone, an amber shade 
of colour, is a nice variety because of its sh »wy 
character in tho garden. The blooms may be a 
bit wanting in shape from an exhibition point of 
view, but this view does not appeal to everyone. 
Magnificent is hardly anew kiud, but is included 
to praise it as a fine garden variety. It is, as a 
plant, a most striking object, so tree to bloom, 
and showy. The bronzy-buff shade is one that 
is admired. A large group of this would be 
worth seeing. The plant grows about 3 feet 
high. As an exhibition variety it is somewhat 
uncertain. We would not thin the buds too 
freely. 

Of the novelties in Cactus Dahlias, which 
will be distributed for the first time next spring, 
one can only note them as seen in a cut state. 
But some were very fine, and, in instances, 
better than those named above, that it may be 
w«ril to mention the most striking. J. W. 
Wilkinson, rosy-crimson ; Rosine, rose colour ; 
Vesta, light pink ; Dinorah, orange-buff; and 
Loid Roberts, white, appeared to me excellent. 

_ H. S. 

White Antirrhinum sown in spring. 

—This deserves to be more largely grown. It 


V'illmott. 


BrLBS. —These, such as Crocus or Daffodils, do 
best when planted in Grass. They may be 
planted at any time during the summer or 
autumn, the earlier the better. For bulbs not 
larger than a nut C inches deep is best. If 
planted deep they flower just as well, and are 
less likely to suffer harm from mice or other 
depredators. A sod from G inches to 10 inches 
deep should be turned back with a strong spade, 
the bulbs planted upright, and pressed in hi mly 
at the bottom of the hole made. The soil need 
not be loosened beneath them ; but before 
returning the sod it is better to cover the bulbs 
with some of the loose soil, that they may not 
be pushed out of their places by the turning 
back of the sod. Bulbs should be planted 
2 inches or 3 inches apart, according to their 
size. They do well on steep banks. 

Herbaceous perennials. —The best month 
for planting these is October, but they may be 
planted any time during mild weather in winter 
or early spring. It is better not to plant them 
in large clumps, but to pull the clumps into 
pieces, having not more than two or three 
crowns. A nick may be cut in the ground with 
| a spade deep enough to take the root without 
| doubling it back, but long roots may be short¬ 
ened with advantage to G inches or less. The 
pieces should be inserted with the crown just 
beneath the surface, and the nick firmly closed 
again. If sufficientJaSbour can be spared to dig 
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and is used for pots. One should not forget, 
where varieties are wanted for pots, compacta 
multiflora, which, as oi.e may gather from its 
name, is compact in growth and produces many 
blossoms that are creamy-white. 

may be done almost at any time 
:tober and March during suitable 
They are thoroughly hardy, an I will 

r, 

would-be growers the 


once how necessary it is that these garden sorts 
like the same treatment, and be given places 
where at least they shall not soon dry up, and 
a deep rich soil and partly shaded spot. It will 
be manifest to all how useless it is to plant 
them in soils that are shallow and poor and 
exposed to the sun and expect them to do well ; 
but when given a border of deep, rich loam one 
may anticipate a display of blossoms. Not 
alone, however, in borders, beautiful as they are, 
should Spirieas be grown ; some of them can with 
great advantage be planted on the margins of 
shrubberies and woodland walks, and none, I 
think, surpass in beauty such sorts as the noble 
Aruncus, which when established may fre¬ 
quently be Been throwing up its long fetems and 
feathery panicles of creamy-white blossoms to a 
height of fi feet. S. palmata elegans is white, 
tinted rose; S. lobata has reddish blossoms; 


out a sod and to loosen the soil all round the 
plant, it will do better, but by nicking in the 
pieces a far larger number can be planted in an 
hour. 

Shrubs. —These may be planted in the same 
way as herbaceous plants, and the end of Octo¬ 
ber or the beginning’ of November is the best 
time. These rules apply only to common things 
like Sweet Brier, Broom, Honeysuckle, 
Traveller’s Joy, etc. Some shrubs will require 
greater attention. E. Willmott, 

Honorary Treasurer, Railway Banks 
Floral Association. 

Wur/cy-plare, Great Warley , E$*ex. 


Plantinj 
between < 
weather. 

bear removal better than most plants I know. 
I would imprcE8 upon 
benefits that follow good rich and deep soil, and 
the advantages derived where mulching is prac¬ 
tised, which helps to keep the roots cool, and 
prolongs more than many people imagine their 
flowering time. As suggested, every few years 


PENTSTEMONS. 

The hybrid Pentstemons are supposed to have 
descended from P. gentianoidos, though 
P. Cobrea has also, no doubt, 
been used for hybridising. What¬ 
ever their origin they are beau- r-- 

tiful plants, and they should be 
largely grown in gardens, as they 
are valuable in late autumn and 
often during the winter in the 
south-western and seaside gar¬ 
dens. They succeed in any good, 
rich soil, and may be planted out 
in groups in beds in the mixed bor¬ 
der, where the various colours, 
ranging from white to scarlet, 
with the intermediate shades, 
blend charmingly. If good plants 
are put out in April they will 
bloom about the middle of June, 
and keep up a succession right 
up to the winter They are in¬ 
creased easily both by cuttings 
and seed, which ripens freely. 

Seed, which should only be saved 
from the varieties showing a dis¬ 
tinct or new colour, should bo 
sown in February or early in 
March in gentle heat, and, after 
the seedlings are strong enough, 
they should be pricked off into 
boxes, finally hardening them eff 
and planting them out in their 
permanent quarters. They will 
flower about the end of August, 
when any fine variety can be in- 
<Teased by cuttings. Cuttings 
should be made of the young 
growths round the main stem, 
putting them into a prepared 
tandy 'bed on a shady border 
under a hand-glass, or into pots 
and boxes in a cold-frame. Those 
in the boxes may remain during 
the winter, but it is advisable lo 
lift and pot up those from the 
border, placing in a cold frame, 
and plauting out at the usual 
time in the open. These pot 
plants will go away strongly and 
make fine specimens by the flower- M 

ing time If it is desired to in¬ 
crease the stock of any particular 
variety, the rooted cuttings may 
be put into a little heat and 
induced to grow. If these young 
growths are put in as cuttings 
into pans filled with sandy' soil, 
they will soon root, and by May 
or June, if properly treated, will 
be healthy young plants. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Few plants have so much 
increased in public favour as the several varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies. Certainly they deserve all the atten¬ 
tion that can be Kiven them. When left year after year 
in poor soil to struggle for life with all sorts of other 
plants, they do not strike one as worthy of much care, 
but if set out at wide distances apart on fresh deeply-culti¬ 
vated soil they will astonish even those who have grown 
them for years. 

Clearing out Nettles. -On page 664 of your issue 
dated December 22you8av, “ As to the Nettles, it is to be 
regretted that you started without first clearing them out, 
etc ” If Nettles are knocked about with a stick in spring 
and summer for two or three years so as to prevent them 
stediDg, they will be all dead and gone, root and branch, 
for they are biennials. I have quite destroyed all Nettles 
here in this way without touching the roots or the 
soil. The roots go very deep, and it is almost impossible 
to destroy them by digging.—A. O. Oampbkll, March field t 
Bracknell. 

Cutting down Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum. —The fact of this being such a tall 
grower is a rather serious drawback ; especially 
is this so when it is planted in narrow borders. 
The great height to which it then attains makes 
it appear quite out of place. I have in some 
seasons had the young growths cut down in the 
month of June, and have had them flower well 
the latter end of .September and the early part 
of October. Locality has, of course, a groat 
deal to do with the success or otherwise of this 
cutting down, as, although the method answers 
well in some cases, I can quite imagine that it 
would throw’ the flowering too late for the 
blooms to be of any servico in other instances. 
However, where the climatio conditions will 
admit of the method being practised with profit¬ 
able results, it makes a considerable diffoience 
in the height of the plants and renders them 
more fit subjects to grow in company with 
other herbaceous plants when their great 
height is a serious objection— A. 

Wallflowers. —Theseold-fashioned flowers 
a* ill retain their popularity in spite of all the 
introductions of new and beautiful flowers 
intended to supersede them. In the winter 
season, when beds and borders are dug up after 
all the summer flowers are cleared off, a good 
Bupply of nice huahy plants of Wallflowers 
comes in most useful for filling up the centres of 
beds and back row's of borders. It takes a good 
deal of forethought to have them just of the 
right sort when required. After trying all 
sorts of plans I find the following never fails to 
givj mo neat little bushes, branched and full of 
foliage right to the soil, and which, early in the 
spiing, produce fine spikes of fragrant flow’ers 
from every shoot: If distinct colours, such as 
blood-red, crimson, golden-yellow, or primrose 
colour are desired, it will not do to have seed 
that has been saved from plants all growing 
together, for very few plants arc so affected by 
bees crossing them in their search for honey, as 
they carry the pollen of the yellow ones, and 
fertilise the blooms of the dark ones, and vice. 
ver*d, until the seedlings will be a mixture of 
all the colours, very pretty for mixed borders, 
but toUlly unsuited for spring bedding. Get 
your seed from a good firm that have their seeds 
saved in places where each colour is isolated 
from the other, and can be depended on to come 
true. Sow the seed in drills in March in open, 
sunny spot, and by the end of May the seedlings 
will be fit to plant out in rows, 1 foot apart 
each way, on firm and not over rich soil. Keep 
the surface soil frequently stirred, and water if 
drought p^* vails, and by September each plant 
will be a p orfect specimen.—J.\ G., Gosport. 
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SPIRAEAS. _ 

To not a few who grow hardy 
plants Spineas are comparative 
strangers ; but one could scarcely 
desire subjects bo easy to culti¬ 
vate, and that demand so little of one s time 
and attention. Practically speaking, when once 
they have been planted they give no further 
trouble, unless dividing the clumps every three 
or four years is looked upon as such, and they 
are so attractive when in blossom as to warrant 
more attention. Their needs are small, and 
may be summed up in two or three words— 
moisture and good culture. It is as well, per¬ 
haps, if one would be successful with them, 
that moisture should be the first consideration. 
One has but to think of the commonest of all 
the Spineas, our old English Meadow Sweet, 
how it- thrives in wafter, and wi Ignise at 


A seedling Pentstemon. 
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ROSES. 

SOME NEW ROSES WORTH GROWING. 
(Reply to “ Devonia ") 

A review of the novelties of the last three 
years shows that garden Roses are in the 
ascendant. This is as it shonld be. I acknow¬ 
ledge the indebtedness Rose-growers owe to the 
exmbitions for the Btiipulus given to the culti¬ 
vation of the RoBe, yet I am afraid exhibitions 
in the past have been responsible for many 
failures, in inducing the novice to attempt the 
culture of some beautiful varieties that only the 
skilled exhibitor can grow. The introduction 
of such fine Roses as Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Caroline Testout, Crass au Teplitz, C. Nabon- 
nand, Souv. de C. Guillot, Mme. Eugene Resal, 
Enchantress, Gustave Regis, etc., has given us 
not only beautiful kinds for the summer decora¬ 
tion of our gardens, but also with the older 
favourites, such as Marie Van Houtte, provided 
a lovely autumnal display. The encouragement 

S iven by the National and other Rose Societies 
uring recent years to the exhibition of this 
type of Rose has also stimulated their culture. 
There are one or two points which raisers of new 
Roses should keep in view. I do not say they 
have escaped their notice, but directing atten¬ 
tion to them can do no harm. In the first 
place, we want good dark-coloured novelties. 
Pinks and whites we have galore. Kinds 
with the glorious colours of Victor Hugo, Lcuis 
Van Houtte, and Xavier Olibo, with the growth 
of Ulrich Brunner, are needed. Secondly, 
varieties with fragrance are wanted. Too many 
of the recent Hybrid Teas are devoid of this 
greatest of all charms in a Rose. Thirdly, a 
perpetual-flowering race of rambling and single 
Roses is wanted. Let these points be striven 
for, instead of introducing so many kinds that 
are not one whit so good as dozens that have 
gone out of cultivation. 

Taking the novelties in exhibition Roses first, 
the four most prominent introductions are Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, white Maman Cochet, Tenny¬ 
son, and Bessie Brown. The first-named I 
consider the best. It is a glorious high centred 
flower with reflexed petals, bright carmine in 
colour, shaded salmon and yellow. The massive 
blossoms are so heavy that they bend over with 
their own weight. It richly deserved the gold 
medal of the National Rose Society. White 
Maman Cochet is superb. When in autumn the 
flowers are faintly tinged with pink, I know of 
no Rose so beautiful. Like the parent variety 
it is a first-rate grower. Tennyson is a grand 
variety. It is a very lasting Rose when cut, a 
most valuable attribute in a hot season. Being 
a seedling from White Lady, its growth is 
dwarf, but not weak. Bessie Brown, when first 
shown, made a great impression with its fine, 
conical, creamy-white flowers, and in its growth 
it points to Viscountess Folkestone as the seed 
parent. Somehow last summer it was not at all 
good. The flowers were soiled by thrip and 
other causes that detracted much from its 
beauty. Mrs. Cocker will bp a useful Rose. It 
is a fuller, sweet-scented Baroness Rothschild. 
Papa Lambert I like immensely. It is stumpy 
in growth, therefore Bhould be planted in the 
front row. Its flowers are pure rose in colour 
with a deeper centre, and highly fragrant. It 
is a seedling from White Lady crossed with 
Marie Baumann, doubtless inheriting the 
delicious scent from the latter. This variety 
will, I believe, supplant Ulster, a Rose I never 
much admired, and it is, moreover, a very poor 
grower. Liberty is a move in the right direc¬ 
tion if it will grow well. The colour is brilliant 
crimson, the form is exquisite, the buds long 
and handsome. As a forcing Rose it is most 
valuable on account of its colour, but I hesitate 
to recommend it for outdoor culture until I have 
had more experience the variety. The 
market growers are taki lg to it, one firm having 
some twenty thousand plants for the coming 
season, so we shall soon see the variety well 
represented in the florists’ windows. Mons. 
Bunel is another of Mons. Pernet-Ducher’s 
Hybrid Tea9, and I can highly recommend it. 
This raiser has given us most of the finest pro 
ductions in Hybrid Teas of recent years. Mons. 
Bunel is rosy-peach in colour, with yellow at 
base of petals, a characteristic feature of so 
many seedlings of this raiser, to wit, Antoine 
Ri voire, Mme. Cid«*au Ramey, Ferdinand 
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Ratel, etc. Another novelty from the same 
source is Mme. Eugenie Boullet, a variety of 
much excellence, having a lovely apricot-yellow 
shading suffusing the whole flower. J. B. M. 
Camm is good. I think it rather a mistake to 
classify this type of Rose as a Bourbon, for this 
class is not very popular. J. B. M. Camm is a 
splendid bold flower, and of grand form and 
growth. Thii completes my list of first-class 
novelties. 

The following are all well worth adding to 
any collection of fair size. My description of 
each must be brief: Ards Rover, described as a 
climber, is a useful kind, its crimson blossoms, 
though not large, being quite good enough for 
exhibition. Mrs. F. W. Sandford, an almost 
white sport from Mrs John Laing, is good, if 
rather deficient in fullness. M. Ada Carmody 
has not been recognised as it deserves ; it is in 
the way of Mme. de Watteville. Mrs. Frank 
Cant is a distinct light pink variety, and it 
would have been thought much of years ago, 
but as there are so many pink Roses it stands a 
poor chance of becoming popular. Admiral 
Dewey will be useful. It is a blush pink, 
almost white, sport from Caroline Testout. 
Souvenir de Mme. Ernest Canoin is a splendid 
grower, and likely to prove a good Hybrid Tea. 
It is soft rosy-flesh in colour, with flowers of 
reat stability. Albert Foures is one of those 
elightful Teas that combine in tbeir flowers 
puch a charming mixture of colours, there being 
in this kind such tints as brick-red, golden- 
yellow, and copper colour. Another Rose 
which I predict a great future for is Mme. 
Jacques Charreton. It is a fine bold flower, 
remarkable for the coppery-salmon colour in the 
centre of the flower, whilst the outer petals are 
milky-white. Gladys Harkness is very neat in 
form and in colour, midway between Helen 
Keller and Jeannie Dickson. It should prove 
a useful kind. Alliance Franco-Russe will, I 
believe, prove tobe a good exhibition in a hot sea¬ 
son. Its bright yellow flowers are very striking 
and distinct in form, reminding one much of 
Mr. Bennet’s Princess Beatrice. Grand Duch- 
esse Anastasie, a salmon pink, with yellow 
shading, has been good, and Jules Toussaint, 
something in the way of Mme. Cusin, will be 
useful. Berthe Gemen, a sport from Mar¬ 
chioness of Dufterin, may be good under glass, 
but I should not recommend it outdoors from 
last season's experience. Exquisite is well 
named if one looks at the form and inhales the 
fragrance, but, unfortunately, the inky-purplish 
colour to which the flowers fade is a serious 
detriment in an otherwise grand flower. For 
forcing it has proved to be very valuable. 
Hatchik Effendi is a large bold flower, yellow 
and peach in colour. It is one of those kinds 
that will force its way into notoriety by reason 
of their good qualities, although apparently 
ignored by the majority of growers. Rev. Alan 
Cheales, doubtless a seedling from John Hopper, 
is a massive Pieony-like Hybrid Perpetual of 
much value, and Mrs. Ramsey is a satiny-pink 
sport from that excellent Rose Mrs. George 
Dickson. Both kinds are mildew proof. I was 
glad to notice that one of your correspondents 
had obtained a red sport of this last. It is a 
grand type of Rose. Plants of it in pots grown 
outdoors are now (Dec. 13) in bud, and only 
need slight artificial heat to compel them to 
expand, and the foliage is clean and healthy- 
looking. 

Beryl, Meta, and Killarney every Rose 
garden should possess. Corallina ha? been well 
shown, and must prove a first-rate garden kind 
by reason of its glowing colour, but more espe¬ 
cially for its splendid growth. Mme. C. P. 
Strassheim is a great favourite of mine. I look 
upon it as of the G. Nabonnand type with 
sulphur-yellow and buff-coloured flowers. Sweet 
Little Qaeen is also a delightfully profuse- 
bloomiag Rose. Mons. Guillot, the raiser of 
Mme Laurette Messimy, Mme. Eugene Resal, 
and Irene Watts, a trio of charming Monthly 
Roses, also Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, that 
wonderful-coloured orange-red Tea variety, has 
followed up his previous successes with some 
most beautiful tints, of which the following are 
the best: Mme. Rene Gerard, Souvenir de J. B. 
Guillot, Margherita di Simone, and Mme. Rene 
de St. Marceau. It is a mystery as to what 
varieties M. Guillot owes these later produc¬ 
tions. I imagine he is using such kinds as 
Perle de Feu, Beautc Inconstant©, Ma Capucine, 


and others as pollen parents. If it were the 
Copper Austrian the offspring would exhibit 
some traces of the cross in their growth, which 
the varieties enume, ated do not. Dr. Cazeneuve 
has been termed the black Rose by some. It is 
certainly most intense in colour, although not 
large, something like the* old Empereur de 
Maroc, but free in autumn, which is a useful 
quality. Mme. Ravary, bright golden-yellow, 
will be a useful garden kind ; so, also, will 
Goldquelle and Prince Theodore Oulitzine. Wo 
have none too many rich golden Roses that we 
can afford to miss any that possess merit, and I 
can recommend all three. Souvenir do Wm. 
Robinson is remarkable in its various colours, 
there being as many as four present in the 
flowers of this variety—namely, preany-rose, 
creamy-white, apricot, and violet. If it proyes 
as good outdoors next summer as it did unuer 
glass this spring, I predict a great popularity 
for this pretty novelty. I must not forget Sun¬ 
rise, a Rose already an established favourite. I 
have thought all along that its right place is 
under glass, then the colour, or rather colours, 
are glorious. Ma Tulipe is almost a single 
Princess Bonnie, and as a garden Rose must do 
verv showy. 

The pretty Monthly Roses have received 
charming additions in Aurora and Cora, and the 
little miniature Polvantha group has been 
rendered still more delightful by the addition 
to its numbers of suoh kinds as Eugenie 
Lamesch, Leonie Lamesch, and Petite Constant. 

The sturdy rugosa section, that provides 
town dwellers with a race of easily cultivated 
varieties, has been enriched with a beautiful 
kind in Conrad F. Meyer, which yields flowers 
not unlike Mme. G Luizet in form and colour. 
Atro-purpurea is al-o a great advance in colour. 
The most remarkable novelty among single 
Roses is Sinica hybrida Anemone, which should 
be in every collection. The splendid flowers 
are fully 3 inches in diameter and of a beautiful 
silvery-pink oolour, the foliage being bright and 
glossy. Royal Scarlet is very intense in oolour. 
To my mind it appears best when bunched. 
Single Teas and Noisettes are a step in the right 
direction. Miss Willmott, Irish Beauty, and 
Irish Modesty are charming and valuable by 
reason of their autumnal flowering character. 

Rambling, climbing, and creeping Roses have 
been considerably augmented by tne introduc¬ 
tion of some beautiful novelties, the Rosa 


Wichuriana type playing a most important 
part in these valuable Roses. This charming 
creeping Rose seems so amenable to hybridising 
that it is impossible to say what we' shall 
possess in the near future. .Jersey Beauty and 
Evergreen Gem are delightful—as useful for 
covering or draping a fence as they are for 
creeping over banks or rockeries. As I write 
the glossy foliage is as bright as in the height of 
summer. The flowers of Evergreen Gem are 
not unlike those of Alister Stella Gray, and 
those erf Jersey Beauty like a creamy-yellow 
Cherokee Rose. Ruby Queen I much adrje— 
it also is of this same type—And Pink Roamer 
is an immense trailer, yielding yards of growth 
in a season, bespangled with pretty single pink 
flowers. Leuchtstern is of the Crimson Rambler 
race. It is a single Rose, the immense panicles 
of pink blossom lasting on the plant a long 
time—a most valuable quality. Psyche is good, 
so also is Billiard and Barre. The latter 
yields abundance of golden-yellow buds that 
are useful as coat flowers. It is a Tea Rose, 
not excessively vigorous as a climber, but 
strong enough for all ordinary purposes. It is 
a grand autumnal. Climbing Belle Siebrecht 
(or Mrs. W. J. Grant) is a grand addition to 
the half-climbers. Its flowers are identical 
with those of the type. As a pillar Rose 
indoors it is superb. Purity is another useful 
pillar Rose and very free when established. 

This, then, is a cursory survey of the novel¬ 
ties of the la9t three years. All the kinds 
enumerated are worthy of cultivation, but the 
difficulty is how to make room for them all. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tea Roses from cuttings.— Is it too late now to 
strike Tea Rose cuttings in pots in a greenhouse, kept at 
about fiO degs. ? Would they strike better under a bell- 

S lasB, air-tight, or exposed to the air of the house?— 
iROMLIT. 

[It is very late to attempt the striking of Tea 
Roses under glass with cuttings made from the 
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growths of plants growing in the open ; but as 
it has been such a remarkable autumn, and Tea 
Roses are even now in bloom in some parts, you 
might perhaps obtain wood that contains sap 
enough to form a callus and yet be hardened 
enough to root readily. We should prefer 
covering with a bell-glass for cuttings of this 
description. By giving the cuttings a very 
gentle bottom-heat the callus is induced the 
more readily to form, and the success of the 
cuttings almost assured. The best plan of all 
to root Tea Roses under glass is to make the 
cuttings from shoots that have blossomed upon 
pot-grown plants. February and March are 
good months to insert the cuttings. They re¬ 
quire a bottom-heat of about 35 (legs. A small 
propagating-frame could be easily constructed 
at one end of your greenhouse immediately over 
the hot-water pipes. The frame should be 
about 10 inches deep, the bottom boards having 
a space of about half an inch between to allow 
of drainage. Over these apertures place some 
Moss, then 1 inch of coarse crocks, and upon 
these another inch of very finely broken crocks. 


further remarks upon Roses from cuttings in 
our usue of August 18 last ] 

Climbing Roses on south wall.-I have four 
climbing Rosei planted on a wall facing south in a very 
sheltered and warm position. How far should they be 
apart? I do not want them to go higher than 0 feet or 
10 feet. They are Marshal Niel, L’Ideal, R. M. Henriette, 
and climbing Iv. A Victoria. Is this a good selection ? 
Will they need much protection, when frost sets in, beyond 

E utting loose material round the base of the stems? What 
ind and colour of Rose is Reine Olga de Wurtemburg?— 
H. P. II. 

[Six feet to eight feet apart would be none 
too much space to allow the varieties you men- 
t tion. Your selection is a very good one, and 
you will be pleased with climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria. It is a first-rate novelty, 
making fine long growths each season. Your 
aim should be to secure as much new wood as 
possible during the summer. Allow this to 
bloom the following year, and then cut it out to 
make room for younger growths. Of course, a 
certain amount of judgment is necessary in 
doing this. Better retain the old growths than 
those that are indifferently ripened, but, as a 
rule, climbing Rosea upon walls produce their 


rather hard the first year. Reino Olga de 
Wurtemburg is a very beautiful semi-double 
Rose of clambering habit, and has vivid crimson 
flowers. Its foliage is very handsome and 
remains on the plant for a long time, making 
this variety almost an evergreen. The kind is 
more fitted for a pergola, arch, or pillar than 
for a wall. ] 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HOLEY. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of 
our native Holly, as no other shrub may be so 
often used with good effect near the house and 
garden. Valuable as many of the vaiieties aie, 
probably none are quite so good as seedlings of 
the common kind, these being the easiest to 
transplant and establish. Grafting should be 
guarded against as regards Hollies. Healthy 
seedlings may be moved at any time, but experi¬ 
ence has proved that the month of May is the 
best season. If they are moved care¬ 
fully then, well watered at the roots, 
and frequently syiinged overhead, in 
all probability good, healthy growth 
will be seen during the same year. 
For the Holly there are many uses in 
the garden, as shelter in bold groups, 
dividing lines, beautiful effects when in 
berry, masses of evergreen foliage with 
bright colour from the variegated kinds. 
The Holly is accounted a slow-growing 
tree, but this should not prevent it 
from being used in the garden in the 
several ways referred to above. 

To form a good hedge, plant a double 
row of seedling trees, each 3 feet to 
4 feet high, cutting back any side bran¬ 
ches that interfere with close planting. 
Mulch well with half rotten manure 
over the roots. Do not touch with 
knife or shears for quite three y ears. 
When pruning it is far better to do so 
with the knife, unless severe primness 
is necessary, in which case the shears 
may be used. Our illustration to-day 
shows a fine plant of the Weeping 
Holly in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Weeping Holly In the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Level and beat firm, then place upon this lay er 
of crocks about 3 inches of silver-sand. After 
levelling press firmly, and give one good water¬ 
ing, and all is ready for receiving the cuttings. 
Of course, you will need a glass light to the 
frame. Make the cuttings, as before mentioned, 
from growths that have flowered. A cutting 
should possess two joints. Leave the foliage 
on each joint, save the end leaflet. This may 
bo removed with advantage. Insert the cuttings 
about inches deep in the sand, then give a 
good watering to settle the sand. The tempera¬ 
ture of the sand must never fall below 55 degs. 
or be higher than 38 degs. Sprinkle or syringe 
once a day, and never let sand show signs of 
drying. In about three weeks roots will have 
formed. Lift the cuttings carefully, pot them 
into small 60’s, using fresh loam and but very 
little manure. If soil is heavy, add some sand. 
Let the soil be of the same temperature as house 
in which cuttings were struck, and the potted 
cuttings should be kept for a time in same tem¬ 
perature, taking care to shade from bright sun¬ 
shine. Such plants can be moved to the open 
garden in .Tune, and they, vy 11 make excellent 
little plants in the same asory^v YctMifl /JjkI 


new wood early, which thus enables it to 
become well ripened by the autumn. If any of 
these Roses exceed the limit of height you have 
set for them, their growths may bo either cut 
back or trained horizontally along the wall. 
This latter practice would favour a free blossom¬ 
ing of such growths. As to winter protection, 
we prefer to place some soil or coal ashes imme¬ 
diately over the base of the plants to a depth of 
about a foot, then a good supply of dry Bracken 
or straw. Wet stable-manure often does more 
harm than frost. Evergreen boughs spread out 
among the growths of the Roses make a good 
protection. Where practicable we prefer to 
loosen the growths of tender Tea and Noisette 
Roses from the wall and bring them lower down, 
training some to the right and left, then they 
are the more readily covered with the protecting 
material. Where thi9 is not possible, hanging 
some Archangel mats over the plants during 
severe weather is a very good plan. It is the 
alternate freezing and thawing of Tea Roses and 
other half-hardy subjects that are responsible 
for the damage done to the growths. We 
gather that the four plants have been recently 
planted ; if so, you would do well to prune them 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Evergreen fence (Enquirer).— 

The oval leaved Privet would certainly 
make a blind in the shortest time, but 
as a fence it is quite useless. It is 
also a great robber of the ground, 
though it is planted freely because 
cheap and quick-growing. Much better 
as a fence is the common green Holly, 
which, if Blower, will make a splendid 
fence. Limes may be p’anted in con¬ 
junction with either of these, though 
if there is room at disposal we should 
prefer some of the Pines. Such things 
as Arbor-Vitm, Lawson’s f’ypress, and 
the common Yew also make excellent 
headway in such soils as yours. As to 
the shrubs, you will find many of the 
(’onifers do well, particularly if you have 
a fair depth of surface soil in which to plant. The 
Euonymus is also a free growing plant, and not 
to be despised as a screen in such places. Other 
good things are Aueubas, Weigelas, Berberis, 
Pyrus japonica and vars., Magnolia conspieua 
if not too exposed, Box, Prunus, etc., etc. 
As to prices, these vary so that we think your 
best plan will be to visit some neighbouring 
nursery, or send for some priced lLts from 
nurserymen who deal in shrubs, and whose 
catalogues give height and price in separate 
columns. If you could also furnish the amount 
of ground you wish to plant, these nurserymen 
would also give you an idea of cost. 

Crataegus pyracantha.—Can you tell me whether 
the evergreen Thorn (Crata>gus pyracantha) would make a 
pood dividing hedge clipped, and, if so, which variety of 
it would do best ?—G. M. 

[Yes, you may make a hedge of this. We would, how¬ 
ever, advise you not to clip it, as in this way you will rob 
it of its beauty—in the spring, when in bloom, and in the 
autumn, when it is covered with fruit. Let it be open 
and grown naturally.] 

Veronicas. —Few evergreens grow natur¬ 
ally of so good a shape as these, for without 
any pruning or training they form perfect 
models of healthyj 1 vigorous leafage, and the 
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flowers are pretty and abundant. For seaside 
gardens, where the wind cuts up tender vegeta¬ 
tion, the Veronica is one of the best things that 
can be planted for forming shelter. It is very 
readily propagated, and will grow in any fairly 
good garden soil.— -J. G., Gosport, 


swelling just beneath the spot whereon the seed 
was placed, and the second year the young 
shoots and leaves appear. 


THE MISTLETOE. 

The Mistletoe grows upon many woody, leafy, 
or resinous native or naturalised plants, modi¬ 
fied in habit, however, according to the species 
which sustains it. Particularly is it abundant 
on the Fir and upon orchard trees, Apple and 
Pea'-trees especially. Frequently it is found 
upon Lime trees and Poplars, and sometimes 
upon Elms, Willows, Hornbeams, Hazels, 
Beeches, Acacias, and Chestnuts, but seldom upon 
the Norway Spruce, the maritime and other 
Pines. It is extremely rare to find it on the Oak, 
but it is, nevertheless, found in the Oak forests 
of C-ntral France. Its dissemination is effected 
in various ways, but most commonly by the 
agency of birds. These devour the berries 
eagerly, the missel thrush especially, which, 
after eating the pulp, rubs its beak against the 
branches to rid itself of seeds, and thus effects 
their lodgment in the tree. In whatever 
position the seed is deposited it invariably strikes 
root in the centre of the branch, pierces the bark, 
and adheres to the wood. The young plant 
for two years consists only of two cotyledons, 
and it is not until the third year that it produces 
new leaves and sometimes begins to root. The 
root Bystem of the Mistletoe is composed of long, 
tracing roots, which develop within the region 
of the inner bark, following the direction of the 
fibrous tissues. These roots throw out other 
roots all along their passage, and these penetrate 
the sap-wood, which is still soft and in course of 
formation, without, however, piercing the heart- 
wood, as is commonly supposed. In after 
years, instead of lengthening at the extremity, 
as roots generally do, these roots develop at 
their base as fast as new sap-wood is formed. 

C msequently, the age of one such root corres¬ 
ponds with the number of the woody strata it 
penetrates, and the^e may amount to thirty or even 
more. One can easily prove this by examining 
a piece of Fir wood, for instance, attacked by 
Mistletoe, when it will be seen that the roots 
have in no degree penetrated the heart-wood. 
After a certain number of years the roots thus 
implanted in the wood wither in their oldest part 
to begin with—that is to say, their extremity, 
and are replaced by other roots. In this way 
the Mistletoe has always its suckers embedded iu 
the young and succulent parts of the plant on 
which they feed. The mam roots of the Mistle¬ 
toe are not merely tracing, but suckers also, 
and a single plant only requires time in order to 
overrun the whole summit of the tree. 

The Mistletoe is a destructive plant, weaken 
ing the tree on which it abounds and 
causing the formation of pads and swellings on 
the branches, which impede the free flow of sap 
and often weaken the growth above. In the 
timber of old Fir trees, particularly, it is the 
cause of a defect, the origiu of which was for 
long unknown. This consists of numerous deep 
holes, set parallel and close to each other, which 
follow every inflexion of the wood fibre, and at 
first sight seem to be the work of woodpeckers 
or, more probably, of insects. They are really 
the cavities formerly occupied by the roots of 
the Mistletoe, the soft, spongy tissues of which 
have decayed, leaving hore and there traces 
more or less recognisable. 

—— As to the propagation of the Mistletoej 
there is no difficulty whatever ; a little care, a 
little patience, and a supply of ripe berries in 
April or May are essential. You will often 
hear it said that people have put the berries on 
the Apple, Pear, or Thorn, but that they have 
failed to grow. This may be true in some 
adverse conditions, but if the seeds are placed 
on clean, smooth bark in April or May, and 
covered with a thickness of black muslin or 
gauze to keep away birds, there is no difficulty. 
Many put the seeds on at Christmas, before 
they are sufficiently ripe. Never cut slits in 
the bark in which to insert the seeds, simply 
apply it to the clean bark. Raising the Mistle¬ 
toe from seed is a slow process. No external 
sign of the growth is visible until a year after 

the dry seed has ialtan away. Tf -- : -~ 

the place then yj>u will jpia 



bark is 


OBBYBANTHIKUMB. 

HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 

It is a mistake, and one, unfortunately, only 
too common with growers, to defer putting in 
cuttings until a later period. The most success¬ 
ful cultivators commence propagation very soon 
after the latest of the autumn shows are over. 
In many cases the first batch of cuttings is 
rooted. It is very important that the majority 
of both incurved and Japanese varieties should 
have a long season of growth, as by these means 
alone can the respective sorts be seen in the 
best form. It is well known that blooms result¬ 
ing from a first “ crown’’-bud selection invari¬ 
ably develop much too early for mo3t exhibi¬ 
tions, and even supposing they came to time, 
the majority of the flowers would be coarse, 
chiefly owing to their irregular and rough form, 
and also to the want of colour in most of them. 
For this reason, therefore, it should be the aim 
of the grower to expedite as far as possible in a 
natural manner the development, first of the 
“ break’’-bud, then the first “ crown ”-bud, 
and, finally, the second “crown’’-bud. The 
reason why second “ crown ’’-buds are more 
especially desired is that they open evenly, are 
of good form, ami, what is of equal importance, 
the resulting blooms are of excellent colour. 
For some years past methods of culture have 
been mentioned in these columns whereby the 
laggard may to some extent make up for lo3t 
opportunities by pinching out the tip of the 
plant at a given time, thereby making an arti¬ 
ficial “break’’ in order to bring on to time 
both the first and second “ crown ’’-buds. 
While admitting the value of this system of 
culture, it must not necessarily be assumed that 
this is the better one to follow. As a matter of 
fact, it is not. Yet it has been the means of 
many growers securing better blooms than they 
would otherwise have done. From my own ex¬ 
perience, supplemented by that of the most 
successful exhibitors of the present period, 
early propagation is the one best calculated to 
achieve success in the end. It has been stated 
that by inserting the cuttings early, and, as a 
consequence, ensuring an earlier period of root¬ 
ing, the various operations of repotting, harden¬ 
ing off, and other details of culture, have been 
well advanced when the genial weather of April 
is with us. Such early work has the effect of 
ensuring the earlier development of the respec¬ 
tive “breaks” and “buds.” The blooms de¬ 
veloped on a plant which has been grown in a 
natural manner are infinitely superior to those 
resulting from a plant “stepped,” as is the 
practice with many who have commenced their 
work later than is desirable. 

The old stools by this time, in most cases, 
are making a free display of shoots of a 
useful kind for perpetuating the stock. In the 
case of crowded growths it is better to thin out 
the drawn and weakly ones, in this way concen¬ 
trating all the vigour of the roots on the shoots 
retained for use as cuttings. l)o not make the 
mistake so many do of inserting cuttings which 
are too stout and sappy, nor use those which 
have developed a small bud on the point of the 
growth. Of the two kinds of cuttings the 
former, of course, would be the better ; but 
where one has the choice of a somewhat un¬ 
limited supply, choose those of medium stout¬ 
ness, and make them about 2^ inches to 3 inches 
in length. This length is ample for the purpose. 
Opinions differ as to the best things for the cut- 
tiugs. Excellent, indeed, is the method of in¬ 
serting the cutting3 singly in “ thumb ” pots, as 
they can, when rooted, bo transferred to pots of 
larger size without the young plants experienc¬ 
ing a chock from the repotting. Expeditious is 
the system frequently adopted where large 
supplies are wanted by the use of 3 inch or 
."> inch pots, inserting the cuttings around 
the edge, where they can be arranged quite 
close together. In these circumstances they 
root quickly enough. For market work, and in 
all cases where there is an increasing demand 
for plants, shallow boxes, about 1.1 inches 
by 10 inches and 2 inches deep, cannot 
be beaten. These boxes may be seen in all 


raised in them. The chief point to remember, 
where more than one catting is placed in a pot 
or box, is that immediately they are rooted they 
should be potted off. Many growers delay this 
potting off until the roots get matted together, 
in which case it is impossible to part them with¬ 
out causing considerable damage. Good light 
loam and leaf-mould in equal quantities, and 
plenty of coarse silver-sand to keep it open, are 
the simplest and best compost for the cuttings. 
Pass the soil through a fairly fine sieve. It is 
important that the soil be pressed firmly aronnd 
the base of the cuttings. If the soil is fairly 
moist at the time, no water will be required for 
a day or so ; after that give the soil a thorough 
watering with a fine-rosed can, and this may 
then carry the cuttings through the rooting 
process. Do not keep the structure too warm 
—40 degs. to 4.1 degs. is ample—and at the 
expiration of a month most of the cuttings 
should be rooted. E. CL 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

(In Reply to “ Novice.”) 

If the plants of the following varieties do not 
break into several shoots about the time men¬ 
tioned below for stopping them, pinching must 
be carried out: 

Japanese. 

When to stop ] Which bui to retain. 
Natural break Any bud* about the end 
of August 

Natural break Second crown-buds last 
i i week August 

May 10 j First crown 

j April 15 I Second crown 

May 18 j First crown 

Mid-March First crown 
! Natural break Second crown 
April 15 Second crown 

Natural break Second crown 
E irly March Second crown 
Natural break Second crown 
R. Hooper Pearson May 21 First crown 

',%dy Hanham Natural break Second crown-bads last 
week August 

Lady Bvron Natural break Second crown 

U wen’s Memorial May 10 First crown 

Mbs Nellie Pockett Natural break Second crown 
Sir H. Kitchener :<rd week May First crown 
Heine d’Angleterre Natural break Second crown 
\V\ Holmes Natural break Terminal 

William Seward iNatural break Second crown 
Nat :ral break Second crown 
End March Second crown 
Natural break Second crown 
about last 
August 

Simplicity ;lst week April Second crown 

Incurved. 

Baron 11 inch Natural breaklSecond crown 
Chaa H. Curtis Natural break First crown 
Globe d’Or Lst week April Second crown 

M» Perfection End March iSaconJ crown 
Cuttings should be put in at once or the natural 
break will not be made at the time best suited 
to each sort.—E. G. 


W. H Lincoln 

Chas. Davis 

John Pockett 
G J. Warren 
Master H. Tucker 
Mrs. H. Weeks 
Mrs. Barkley 
Mine. Carnot 
Marie Cal vat 
Dorothy Seward 
Mrs. S 0. Probin 


Phoebus 
M utual Friend 
Viviand Morel 


buds 

week 


nurseries, and immense quantities of stock are 


EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

"H. W.,” p. 526, asks for readers’ experience 
as to the advantages or otherwise of rooting 
the cuttings in late summer or early autumn to 
provide large blooms the following season. I 
have tried the plan, but with little suooees. 
The only apparent gain is that the plants from 
such cuttings are forming roots during a month 
or two which the majority of growers waste, 
but I have noted repeatedly that early cuttings 
do not grow well. However strong and pleasing 
they look to the eye, soon after roots have 
formed flower-buds appear and the steins 
become hardened. If this kind of plaut is 
potted it will continue to form roots and shoots 
as well, which in their turn will produce flower- 
buds prematurely. This they will do in most 
instances throughout the winter, so that the 
gain in time is not real. When once a Chrys¬ 
anthemum plant gets hardened in the young 
state progress is very slow. I favour December 
for rooting the cuttings of varieties known to 
be late in forming flower-buds, and the two 
following months for the mid-season sorts— 
that is, for producing exhibition blooms. 
During the past twenty years the new varieties 
have been obtained each season, and I can 
safely state that in looking back over that 
period I have obtained better blooms of the 
novelties the same year as purchased than after¬ 
wards. This, to my mind, is owing to the fact 
that either we pay extra attention to them, 
because new, or that ’itis a point in favour of 
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late striking, for, as “ H. W.” remark, the 
nurserymen are not given to letting out valuable 
kinds very early in the winter or spring. There 
is much to be said in favour of their mode of 
propagating. To obtain the greatest number of 
young plants from one root the latter may be 
subjected to a little fire-heat, and the cuttings 
therefrom are soft. These cuttings root quickly 
and grow freely, and by the following mid¬ 
summer will outstrip those that have been 
struck in early autumn if treated in a similar 
manner. The only advantage of early striking 
is that we are able to throw away the old plants, 
which seem to get in one’s way after they have 
flowered and are cut down. 

Large trained Chrysanthemums may be ob¬ 
tained by rooting three or more cuttings in one 
pot and growing on as one plant, or old stools 
that produce suckers freely at the base are , 
taken from the soil, the roots trimmed and re¬ 
potted intact. In this case the object is to I 
form a big bush, the individual blooms being of 
fair dimensions only as compared with exhibi¬ 
tion flowers. My experience with the latter is 
that I have invariably 
obtained the finest 
blooms from plants 
which have grown with¬ 
out a check from the 
beginning. Early cut¬ 
tings I have found, 
except in rare instances, 
will not progress with¬ 
out forming premature 
bloom-buds. There is 
one remark of “ H. W.” 
which seems somewhat 
startling ; that is, the 
size of certain varieties 
he names, and if I did 
not think the measure¬ 
ment was at fault I 
would certainly alter 
my views as to the 
merits of striking. 

Emily Silsbury, Klon- 
dyke, Queen of the 
Earlies 8 inches across 
and 0 irches deep ! 

Soleil d’Octobre might 
be seen so large, but the 
sizes of blooms are very 
dec iving. The flower 
that obtained the award 
as premier bloom at the 
recent Aquarium shew 
was one of the varety 
Mrs. Barkley, which 
measured 1 ) inches by 
7 inches, and that was 
a giant among thou¬ 
sands of specimen 
blooms. Sizes of indi¬ 
vidual Chrysanthemum 
flowers always remind 
me of a friend who 
invited me to see his 
“Mme. Carnot/’ 14 in¬ 
ches across. On remind¬ 
ing him that his pet did 
not appear worth the 
journey to see, lie was 
forced to admit thu he had spread out the 
florets and measured from tip to tip. 

_Grower. 

Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux.— 

Is there a richer dark purple Chrysanthemum 
than the above? If to I am unacquainted with 
it. Those who grow gi aceful soits for cutting 
know its value, a vase tastefully filled with its 
shaggy b’ooms having a charming appearance. 
One may now inspect a great many collections 
without seeing a plant of Jeanne Delaux. It is 
not one of the* most robust growers, which per¬ 
haps accounts for its partial disappearance. If 
the plants are pinched in March and potted in 
good loamy compost they woll grow into nice 
serviceable bushes, a dozen or so plants, if little 
or no disbudding is done, furnishing a most use¬ 
ful lot of flowers. A good bloom used to tell 
on the exhibition table years ago.—J. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Mease.— I notice in your 
issue of Dec. If* that Mme. Carnot and G. J. Warren have 
not dond so well as Mrs. Mease. All three have done 
equally well with me. G. J. Warren was one of the most 

beautiful in my collection^-.JMrs. . 

Viviand Morel have also Jieen ver. 
wood, Elmhurtt, The Mount, Shrtu 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

DRIED FLOWERS. 

At certain times of the year, when flowers in 
the garden are plentiful, we have some that by 
sot a few are little appreciated when they 
appear. It may be that the abundance of blossoms 
to be seen on every hand makes one indepen¬ 
dent, and that these, which one sometimes 
hears called “gauze” and “Foam” flowers, 
and “dried” or everlasting blossoms, are not 
sufficiently showy in one’s garden. When 
summer days are past, and autumn has given 
place to winter, it is surprising how one comes 
to regard even the commonest flowers. With 
altered conditions we look at them very 
differently, and these dried blossoms if they 
have been carefully gathered and kept fill a 
niche in the house when other flowers are not 
available in any quantity. 

The Rhodanthes, easily raised from seed 
sown in the greenhouse in Bpring, are delightful 
for pots in the house in May, and their blooms 


of pink and silver, if gathered when half 
expanded, last much longer preserved and dried 
than if left on the plants until the leaves have 
decayed. The simplest way is to pa 9 s a very 
fine wire through them and cut off the foliage, 
which is too frail to be of any use when the 
dry ing is finished. Blooms thus gathered when 
half open retain their colour much longer than 
those permitted to remain till the foliage has 
decayed. In the Gypsophilas we have most 
useful plants. G. pamculata is so popular 
that the mere mention of the name is enough to 
recall to mind the great bushes of bloom. The 
flowe s are very small, white, borne in panicles, 
willowy or foatny, as some people call them— 
expressions that are not at all wide of the mark 
There is another sort with a trailing or drooping 
habit, but it is not used so much. Gypsophila 
blossoms should be cut as soon as they are fully 
open. The small, narrow leaves which surround 
the branches will quickly die, but the flowers 
themselves, though contracting a little, will 
remain good for a year. They are pretty and 
light associated with cut-flowers like Poppies, 
Sweet Peas, for which they are much 
s mght after. Some of the Statices, too, par¬ 


take somewhat of the gauze-like conditions, the 
blooms having a purplish cast, and these last 
for a long time when cut. One of the best is 
S, latifolia. Bjth these are hardy perennials, 
and like a soil that is warm and sandy. They 
will not thrive in a damp, sunless position, but 
if grown where the sun can reach them, and 
mulched occasionally, they multiply quickly 
and bloom profusely each year. In the severest 
winters all ihe protection they need is a little 
leaf soil or old manure round the crowns. A 
bed of Gypsophilas planted some three or lour 
3 ears ago has the past season provided me with 
an armful of foamy blossoms, which, bunched 
together with Statiee, form an interesting 
basket in a corner of my dining-room. 

One cannot say of the Ilelichrysums that they 
are lacking in colour, as in the early autumn 
they provide many showy blossoms in the 
borders, but few understand how to properly 
prepare them for winter. Almost invariably 
those who grow them for the first time with the 
intention of having the flowers for bat kets and 
vases in winter leave them too long on the 
plants, until they are quite open, and thus it 
comes about in the dr}ingthat they expand a 
little more, until sometimes the centres of the 
flowers drop out. The best time to cut them 
is when half opened, wiring them at once, as 
by so doing one is assured of their lasting. 
I always reserve room in one of my borders 
where Eryngiums can be grown, as they dry off 
and mix well with other dried blooms. There 
is, for instance, E. alpinum, with metallic blue 
flowers ; planum, with small dark blue flowers 
freely produced ; and amethystinum, one of the 
finest of the species, whilst giganteum makes a 
handsome border plant. Eryngiums will grow 
in any light soil, and should be planted in March 
or April. Acrocliniums, too, are pretty, and 
add variety where it is needed. The brightest 
of all our dried “ flowers ” is perhaps the showy 
Physalis, which can be increased rapidly' by 
division of the roots, and in early autumn 
affords numerous pods of orange-scarlet, like so 
many bells, from which they have derived the 
name of Winter Cherry. The flowers are of 
'ittle importance : it is the fruit, those peculiar 
ippendages which, when the stalk is cut, dry 
oft’ and give a warmth to a bunch of dried 
blossoms. The variety P. Alkekengi is fairly 
well known, but the best sort is Franchetti, 
whose calyces are larger and, if anything, of a 
more decided colour. LEAiirRST. 


Achimenes —A moist, close atmosphere 
is best for the cultivation of Achimenes, plants 
that with many are looked upon as too high 
class for them to attempt; but, as a matter of 
fact, they may be grown, and successfully, too, 
in an ordinary greenhouse during the summer, 
and what heat is absolutely necessary is wanted 
in February and March when the tubers are 
starting into growth At that time of the year, 
when seed sowing and propagation under glass 
are going on, no one need fear any difficulty in 
growing these beautiful flowers, and I venture 
to say that he who can grow Tuberous 
Begonias can grow Achimenes, for tho treat¬ 
ment thev need in their early career i 9 prac¬ 
tically identical. The propagating pit. in the 
greenhouse, which is brought into requisition in 
the spring for tender seedlings, etc., is just the 
place in which to start them, and they may bo 
grown in pots or pansand baskets. I prefer the 
two latter, so that at flowering time they may 
be hung from the sash-bars, as so cultivated 
their beauty, in my opinion, is most seen, 
whereas if in po;s on a stage it generally occurs 
that they come into contact with other pots, 
much to the detriment of the Achimenes. The 
tubers should be started in haf mould, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or some other similar light material, 
using for potting turfy soil, well-rotted leaf- 
mould, and sand. If growm in baskets place 
the tubers all round, so that at the blooming 
season little of the framework will be seen for 
flo wers. —Lea hurst. 


As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of the 
“ English Flower Garden ” to the sender oj 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published^ in the current week's issue , 
which will be marked thus 
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Mistletoe on Apple-tree in the Royal Gaidens, Kew. (See page 594.) 
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Turnip Long White Meaux. 


Turnip Golden Ball. 

not a desirable variety, because the roots soon 
get tough and poorly flavoured in summer. 
t*ood successional Turnip* are Snowball, of 
which so many seedsmen offer selected strains : 
Model, an excellenv^hite varietyjof perfect 

ycjlc 


enougn to make it adhere to the seedlings. It 
is in dry, hot weather when these pests are the 
most troublesome ; the early and late sowings 
escape them generally. Good ground is re¬ 
quired for producing the best Turnips, as unices 
they grow quickly they are stringy and hot, 
and fit only for flavouring. 

A9 long as the weather is favourable in 
winter Turnips are best drawn from the ground 
as required. It is oily thore that have become 


VEGETABLES. 


TURNIPS FOR ALL SEASONS. 

To supply edible Turnips all the year round is 
by no means easy, for they are subject to so 
many enemies in their earlier stages that failure 


variety. Red Globe is a new selection, fine for 
maincrop and exhibition. Scarlet Perfection, 
Veitch'B Red Globe, and Criterion are all of the 
red or coloured-skinned varieties, and good for 
maincrop. Of the oblong shaped, White Gem, 
Jersey Navet, and Long White may be named, 
but these are the favourites only of a few, and 
are not so freely grown as the round varieties. 
The same remarks apply also to the yellow- 
fleshed Turnips, though these have a value in 
summer as well as winter, and provide an agree¬ 
able change. Orange .Telly, All the Year 
^Vound, and Perfection, the last a particularly 
handsome variety, are the best. The foregoing 
will provide a selection to Ruit the spring, 
summer, and autumn, and to keep up a stock of 
succulent roots fortnightly sowings must be 
made from March until August. For use in 
August, September, and October there is no 
better Turnip than Veitch’s Red Globe, an old 
but well-tried sort. A north border supplies 
just the position for summer crops. With 
winter Turnips some care and forethought must 
be exercised. They are easily sown too late or 
too oarly to serve the purpose of the grower. 
No one date could be named to suit all seasons 
alike. It is not wise to depend on one sowing 


Turnip Yellow Hutch. 

is common. Turnips may be said to be one of 
the quickest of the spring vegetables to mature, 
for from the time of sowing until they are ready 
for pulling is but a few weeks, given favourable 
weather. At the same time no crop is so easily 
spoilt, for sown only a few days too soon the 
whole would be rendered useless, because they 
so quickly run to seed. Theio are two causes 
that may easily account for failure, both due to 
the weather. Bright sunshine and drying 
winds make the soil dry quickly when roughly 
laid up duriog the winter. Seed sowing can in 
some seasons be conducted easily enough in 
February, the ground being friable Then 
again it may be very wet from heavy rains or 
snow, and seed time may threaten to leave the 
grower in dire straits, because no seeds can be 
sown. Fine weather and a beautiful working 
seed-bed allure the sower into getting his Turnip 
seeds in, because, maybe, it will rain, and thus 
a chance is lost. In wet springs anxiety arises 
because no work can be done, and make shift 
methods are in vented to steal a chance. Old hands 
say that there is gain in waiting for a proper 
opportunity. Young gardeners grow weary of 
waiting, and sometimes without occasion give 
themselves unnecessary trouble. Whatever the 
weather may be, never sow Turnips before the 
first week of March, for no matter how favour¬ 
able the growth may appear it will end in 
wholesale deception. From the 7th to the 
12 th of March, weather permitting, is a "very 
good time for a first sowing, and a sunny border 
should be chosen, drawing shallow drills 
12 inches apart. The F.arly Milan, of which 
there are red and white-skinned forms, is the 
best for the first sowing, and a second small 
sowing may be made later, but beyond this it is 


Turnip Extra Early Milan. 


full-grown that need be stored, and this should 
be in a cool place. Garden Turnips, unlike the 
Swedish field roots, soon start into growth 
when under cover. They may be placed in 
shallow heaps in the garden, covered with straw 
and soil, or stored in a cool shed. Outdoors, 
when spring comes round, Turnips grow quickly. 
The succulent tops may be used, and are much 
appreciated as a green vegetable, but the roots 
from this time are valueless, except to flavour. 

W. S. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 

I have recently seen several questions asked in 
the columns of Gardenino Illustrated about 
gardening for profit. The persons who generally 
ask for information on the matter are either 
those who wish to become market gardeners or 
those who, having some spare space, desire to 
turn it to profitable account, and I hope my 
remarks may prove equally useful to both. In 
the first place, a good deal depends on the 
character of the soil, the proximity of a good 
market, your own personal experience and 
energy, etc. These may appear small matters 
to some, but it is only by strict attention to 
minute details that market gardening can ever 
be made to pay. The following crops have done 
best with me : Potatoes, especially early ones, 
always bring a good return, as they are dug up 
before the wet weather of July and August sets 
in. Onions yield a fair profit if they escape the 
maggot, but they require plenty of manure and 
deep cultivation. Cabbage pays well, and can 
be made to follow the Potato crop, and turns in 
useful during winter and early spring. With a 
mild winter autumn-sown Lettuces bring a fair 


for winter. From the middle of August to the 
firat week in September is a good time to choose 
for winter sowings, haring ground in good tilth 
and clean. The Green top Six Weeks, Chirk 
Castle Black Stone, Green-top White, and All 
the Year Round are each good for this season. 

For the larger kinds, and, indeed, for any 
exoept the Early Mdan, a distance of l."> inches 
ought to be allowed between the rows, and from 
C inches to a foot, according to the variety, be¬ 
tween the plants. It is a mistake to allow 
Turnips to become crowded in the bed, whether 
sown in drills or broadcast. The latter is often 
adopted for winter Turnips, and answers very 
well if the ground is clean and they are thinned 
early. It is not so suitable for any other sea¬ 
son, because it is so difficult to keep the ground 
free from weeds with the hoe. It often happens 
that birds find and pull up the seeds just as 
they emerge from the soil, especially so in 
spring. Chaffinches are the dread of the gar¬ 
dener, and unless fish-nets are suspended just 
clear of the soil they soon clear out the first 
spring sowing. It is, therefore, advisable 
always to fix up the nets as soon as the seeds 
are put in. For the Turnip-fly, soot, lime, and 
road-sweepings are the best antidotes, applying 
these in the early morning, when there is dew 


return, otherwise they require protection from 
severe frost. Seakale and Rhubarb pay well if 
forced, as Rhubarb is eagerly bought up at 
Christmas, but as the season advances it 
becomes very ' TOfeTTkeet way of forcing 
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Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone. 
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these two vegetables has been already explained 
in the columns of Gardening, and need not be 
repeated by me. I have now briefly mentioned 
the most profitable kinds of vegetables to grow 
for the market, and should this article prove 
useful I will on another occasion give my experi¬ 
ence of flower and fruit growing for profit 

Market Gardener. 


QUICK-GROWING CAULIFLOWERS. 

It sometimes happens that when the time comes 
to plant out the Autumn Giant types of Cauli¬ 
flowers to give the supply during the last three 
months of the year, it is found that a very large 
percentage of the plants is blind. I have ex¬ 
perienced thii very often. The unfortunate 
thing is that when this is found out the grower 
finds he has scarcely any plants to go into the 
permanent quarters. It is then too late to sow 
these kinds again, seeing they would not be for¬ 
ward enough to heart in. The question then 
aiises what to do. Frequently one is not in a 
position to purchase more plants, and to go 
without, one cannot, seeing this crop is a most 
important one, coming in after Beans, Peas, 
etc., are over. To rely on early winter Broccoli 
is not wise, as this crop is very uncertain. 
.Some may say why not fall back on May-sown 
Early London and Walcheren ? These, too, 1 
have found just as bad at plantiug time early in 
July. To meet both of these difficulties this 
year 1 resolved to try how late the small quick¬ 
growing kinds could be sown, so as to give nice 
even-sized heads during the la9t two months 
in the year. Having a pinch of seed of Veitch’a 
Extra Early by me, I sowed it on July 17th on 
a south border, shading it till the seedlings 
appeared. Here the plants grew rapidly. 
When strong enough these were planted out on 
a south border, thinking they would not suffer 
from frost so much as in the open when heart¬ 
ing in. Through the weather being so open 
they grew fast, and I began cutting ni<e heads 
in three months from sowing, and ten days later 
the heads were really fine, about as big as a 
large teacup. The supply was kept up for 
several weeks. These small sorts can be planted 
1 fo t apart each way, and when on land in 
good condition the heads come large enough. 
Added to this, you get almost as much eatable 
material as from the large hearting kinds, and 
the flavour of these is much superior, not being 
so strong. For late use in small gardens the 
early kinds can be recommended, and for grow¬ 
ing in sheltered spots to come in very late 
where the large onej cannot be grown. 

J. Crook. 


OLD r. NEW TOMATOES. 

The newer varieties of Tomatoes are a great 
improvement on the older sorts so far as flavour, 
size, and symmetry are concerned, but few of 
the newer kinds can surpass the older ones for 
heavy cropping. Since the introduction of the 
smooth, round fruits of the Perfection type the 
corrugated sorts have gone out of fashion, and, 
compared with twenty years ago, are but little 
grown now. I wa9 at one time a large grower 
of these wrinkled kinds, and although long since 
discarded, I still remember the heavy crops of 
fruit that such varieties as Large Red, Con¬ 
queror, and Orangefield used to yield. Having 
once given them up, it would have been useless 
to think of reintroducing them even if I had 
wished to do so, for the superior appearance, 
quality, and flavour of the newer and rounder 
kinds proved irresistible, and the wrinkled sorts 
would not have again been countenanced. 
Among the newer kinds we have some very fine 
croppers, of which Frogmore Selected, Up-to- 
date, Hackwood Park, and Conference are a few 
notable examples, but 1 maintain that they do 
not surpass the corrugated and older sortB in 
this particular, while many others do not equal 
them. Taken individually, some of the newer 
Horts show a great advance in point of size, but 
I do not care for large, bloated-looking fruits, 
and much prefer medium-sized specimens for 
general purposes. Coming to symmetry, here 
again there is an immense improvement, and 
present day varieties are in every way infinitely 
superior to the wrinkled sorts that were in 
cultivation twenty or more years ago. As 
regards flavour, there is a decided advanoc, and 
many people who would not at ono time eat 


fruits of the more acid and older sorts greatly 
relish the newer and sweeter kinds that now 
find favour with most growers. For outdoor 
cultivation I have found none to fruit with 

£ eater freedom and to be so satisfactory as 
ixton’s Open Air. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

( Greens and aphides. — Aphides aro 
giving trouble this season, particularly among 
Brussels Sprouts. Here ana there plants less 
healthy and vigorous than the rest entirely 
covered with aphides, which also inf 06 1 the 
sprouts up the stems and render them nnfit for 
use, have been observed. A few sharp frosts 
would, of course, put an end to these plagues. 
In the case of sickly greens stricken with 
aphides the best plan is to pull them up and 
burn them. 

The white Jerusalem Artichoke. 

—The .Jerusalem Artichoke is a very valuable 
winter vegetable, and the white variety is a 
decided improvement on the old pink-skinned 
sort, as the tubers are much more smooth in 
outline, and there is far less waste in preparing 
for table. In seasons when other root crops are 
scarce a good supply of these is most acceptable. 
The tubers should be planted on deeply-culti¬ 
vated, well-enriched soil, and have plenty of 
space to develop. The rows should be 3 feet 
apart and the plants 2 feet. The tubers are 
best left in the soil until wanted for use. As 
these tubers are at their best from Christmas to 
April, they fill a gap at a time when good vege¬ 
tables are somewhat scarce.— James Groom, 
Gosport. 

Asparagus. —Whilst iu large gardens 
Asparagus is usually well grown, in many small 
gardens it is too rarely seen in good condition 
Generally the old method prevails of planting 
in beds which in the course of a few years 
under the heavy soiling conditions so common 
with the bed Bystem elevates the crowns so 
high that not only do they soon suffer from 
drought, but the roots at the sides get cut off 
hard by the spade in trimming down the sides, 
aru exposed t<> the air and debarred from 
extending into the adjoining soil. Very seldom 
do we see a good breadth planted on the flat, 
which is much the best, especially where the 
soil has been deeply worked and well manured 
prior to planting. Where the subsoil is of a 
poor, gravelly nature, it is well to throw out 
several inches of it from the bottom of each 
trench as the deep working proceeds, replacing 
it with fresh good soil and the contents of a heap 
of well-decayed garden refuse, if such be at 
disposal. Preparing ground well for Asparagus, 
a crop that it is intended to leave for many 
years, is amply repaid later when, with years, 
growth becomes very strong, as then the w eight 
of the produce is much heavier. 

Aphis-Infested vegetables.— Nearly all the 
winter Greens of every kind in my garden are being 
ruined by a blight, something like the green-fly in form, 
but of a slate colour. Will you kindly tell me what I can 
do as a remedy ?—F. W. M. 

[Although aphis has been more or less trouble¬ 
some this year, yours is the worst case we have 
met with, and we fear there is not much beyond 
the weather—frost and rain—that will afford 
you au effective remedy. The curled nature of 
the vegetable foliage, aDd the compactness of 
the Brussels Sprouts iu their growth, render it 
difficult and almost impossible to effect a clear¬ 
ance, and au insecticide sprayed over the plants 
would taint them. We should strip off' as much 
of the outer foliage as can be spared, and dust 
the upper and undersides of the leaves and 
Sprouts with dry soot. This will easily wash 
off again, and the bitterness imparted would 
make them distasteful to the aphides and prob¬ 
ably starve them out. This must be put on while 
there is sufficient moisture to make it adhere to 
the leaves. l>ry lime might answer a similar 
purpose, but this, if new, would be more diffi¬ 
cult to remove by washing. Both would be 
harmless and leave no taint in the vegetables, 
but of insecticides we cannot name any that 
would be free from this objection. The advent 
of frost and heavy rains will effect a better 
riddance than anything else, but in the meantime 
apply lime or soot to those kinds required for 
early or present use. Heavy rains will wash off 
these and tho flavour will not suffer. ] 


GARDBN WORK. 


Conservatory.— A few Orange-trees in 
blossom and fruit will add fragrance and eolenr 
to the house. From modern gardens the Orange 
has disappeared, and from many places the 
Camellias also have gone. The fashion now is 
to grow large numbers of one kind of plant. 
No attempt is made, as in the old days, to 
grow as much variety as poesible. This has 
Borne advantages, but it is wanting in interest. 
A house full of Tree-Carnations at this season 
is delightful, and by concentrating one’s efforts 
upon two or three families they t.rc no doubt 
better done. Azaleas are not grown to speci¬ 
men size in large gardens to anything like the 
numbers they were years ago. No doubt many 
thousands are imported annually, but tho 
reater part of them is sold in towns for room 
ecor&tion, and disappears when they have done 
flowering. Very few of those who buy Azaleas 
and other plants in flower manage to keep them 
loDg. White Azaleas are now in blossom, and 
will be useful both in the conservatory and in 
the rooms. Genista fragrans in large bushes, 
planted in the borders of a Urge house and 
pruned in close after flowering, will now be 
grand pyramids of golden blossoms, or it may 
be grown in pots. But this is one of the plants 
that delights in hard pruning, and will flower 
well under ordinary culture, and the dowers are 
fragrant. A few plants may be brought in from 
the stove, including P< dnsettias, Begonias of 
various kinds, and anything which can be 
spared. Most plants when in bloom will last 
longer in a temperature of off legs, or 55 degs. 
thou in the moist, heated atmosphere of the 
stove. I have alwayB been in the habit of 
moving large specimen Eucharis Lilies to the 
conservatory when in flower. These and other 
stove or warra-hou9e plants can be taken back 
before any harm happens to them. Dendro- 
biums, Cypripediuins, and other Orchids will 
do quite well in the conservatory when in 
flower. Liquid- manure in a weak state may be 
iven once a week to all plants approaching the 
owering stage. Continue to take cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums as fast as strong cuttings can 
be obtained. Those cuttings rooted should be 
grown in a cool, light structure to keep them 
sturdy and robust. 

Stove. —Take advantage of bad weather to 
clear out all insect pests. Vaporising with 
nicotine will destroy thrips and aphides, and 
some of the largest mealy-bug will drop, but 
the small insects and eggs seem to escape, and 
it is better to trust to the sponge and soft-soap 
or Fir-tree oil, and go carefully over every part 
of tho plant, and whenever a new plant is 
introduced from any other collodion watch it 
very carefully for several weeks to see if the 
insects make their appea’ance. Iu this way it 
is possible to keep this disagreeable pest away. 
But if it gets thoroughly established in a stove 
spraying alone will scarcely get rid of it 
without a thorough cleansing and repainting of 
the house. The scarlet Passion-flower (P. prin- 
ceps) produces its flowers in clusters, which hang 
down when the plant is trained on the root. 
This should be in every stove where flowers are 
required in winter, though it is of no use for 
cutting. Ipora&a Horsfullue is another bright 
winter-flowering climber, though the flowers 
only last one day. Freeh blossoms open every 
morning. When planted out in a well-drained 
border it grows and flowers freely. If the stove 
is rather lofty, say K feet from the top of the 
pit, Musa Cavendishi will form a grand object 
in the centre of the house. I have bad clusters 
of fruit weighing sixty pounds from a plant 
growing in the centre of a warm-house, and 
after the old fruiting stem was removed and the 
pit filled with fresh soil, and a strong Bucker 
planted, a fresh cluster could be obtained 
twelve months from the date of planting. To 
do Musas well bottom-heat is necessary, and a 
night temperature of 05 degs., with occasional 
doses of liquid-manure. 

Renovating exhausted Vines. — 
When Vines, either from deeply rooting in a 
sour, badly drained border or from over-crop- 
ping, get into a bad state it is useless to drift 
on, on the Bame old lines. There is. nothing so 
demoralising to a gardener as this. The Vines 
need a ohange of treatment. If the weakness 
arises from ever-cropping, rich top-dressing, 
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combined with lighter cropping will put 
things right again; bat if the roots hare run 
down into the subsoil there i9 no chanoe for 
them but lifting and shortening them and 
remaking a part of the border, say 7 feet or 
8 feet of it; the remainder can bo attended to 
when the roots reach the outside of the new 
border. It is a mistake to crop Vino borders 
with anything in the way of flowers or vegeta¬ 
bles. The Vine roots are driven down for 
moisture, ftud then shanking ensues Far 
better give the borders an annual dressing of 
rich old turf, with a few bones or bone-meal. 
Has anyone tried basic slag on Vine borders? 
From w.m I have seen of its action it will, I 
think, be found useful for Vines. 

Making hot-beds.— Now that we are 
about entering a new year, with the days 
rapidly lengthening, there is more vigour in 
vegetation, and all early crops may be started 
in not-beds made of leaves and stable-manure in 
equal parts, thoroughly shaken to pieces and 
blended. The advantage of using a fair pro¬ 
portion of leaves with the manure in hot-bed 
making is that the heat will be steadier, and 
the bed may be planted nearly as soon as made. 
The best time for those who must depend upon 
stable-manure to bo obtained only in small 
quantities to make up hot-beds is the middle or 
end of February. This refers only to those of 
limited means. Where the leaves and manure 
are available in large quantities beds may be 
made up now for Potatoes, Carrots, Asparagus, 
July of the Valley, and raising seedlings of 
various kinds. A hot-bed to be of any use for 
early forcing should not be less than 4 feet to 
4 feet 6 inches high, and a foot larger all round 
than the frame. 


Window gardening. — When cold 
weather sets in and the frost is likely to enter 
the room, move the plants from the windows. 
Cover with paper at night, and keep all plants 
rather drier at the roots, using the sponge and 
a little Boapy water to refresh the foliage as 
often as time can be found for the work. Erica 
Wilmoreana is nioely in bloom now. Roman 
Hyacinths are flowering freely. Hyacinths in 
glasses should have a light position and the loss 
of water from evaporation made good as re¬ 
quired. Clumps of Snowdrops potted up from 
the borders are showing flower-buds. 

Outdoor garden. — Those who want 


plenty of early flowers for cutting should plant 
Doronicums freely, especially the early-flowering 
kinds. If good clumps are lifted ana potted or 
placed in boxes, the flowers will come early 
under glass without forcing. Market growers 
that grow these largely find it pays to fill a house 
with them, lifting the clumps with balls, and 
setting them on the borders. After flowering 
the plants can be divided and set out again. 
Among the new hardv plants that may prove 
useful for cutting, Chrysanthemum latifolium 
“Triumph” has a larger flower and dwarfer 
habit than the old form. Coreopsis El Dorado 
has a stouter stalk than gr&ndiflora, which it 
otherwise resembles. Erigcron Coulteri is a 
useful white companion to E speciosus, and both 
are good for cutting. Gypsophila repens mons- 
troea and Lupinus arborcus Snow-white, a 
form of the Tree Lupine, will make good border 
plants. Scabiosa caucasica alba, a white variety 
of a useful hardy plant, the Scabiosa caucasica, 
is best raised from seeds, and we deem it advis¬ 
able to sow a few seeds every spring, so as to 
always have young plants coming on, as we 
often lose older plants in winter. The Roses 
that were planted early in November are getting 
established. Having occasion to lift a plant 
that was transplanted early, we found new 
roots forming. This shows the advantage of 
early planting, and the same remarks apply to 
the early planting of cuttings. But this season 
has been favourable for root formation, as the 
soil has been so warm. There has been rain 
enough to moisten the soil, but not enough to 
chill it. 

Fruit grarden. —The weather has been 
very suitable for the routine work of the fruit 
garden. Any root-pruning remaining to be 
done should have attention at once. It will be 
an advantage to work in a little fresh loam for 
the roots to work into when they make a new 
start. Half-inch bones or bone-meal are useful 
to all kindB of fruit-trees. Those trees which 
have borne a heavy crop should have a top- 
dressing of good manure. In pruning old Pear- 


! trees on walls, if the spurs are crowded remove 
some of the oldest. When it is necessary to 
use the saw, smooth the wounds over with a 
sharp knife, and if the wounds are large rub a 
little Stockholm tar over them to keep out the 
damp and exclude the air. Hot lime-wash is 
always beneficial to all kinds of fruit-trees, and 
should be applied to all the largo branches with 
a brush. ThiB takes time, but the benefits are 
great. Keep Strawberries clean and free from 
weeds, and if not yet top-dressed see to it at 
onoe. Peaches on walls may be pruned, 
washed, and trained at any time now. There 
is no advantage in leaving the trees unpruned 
till the buds are bursting, as is sometimes done. 
It is an advantage to take Peach-trees from the 
wall and retrain them. It gives an opportunity 
of dropping the bottom branches where neces¬ 
sary, and filling up the walls with bearing 
wood. Keep a watch upon the bud-eating 
birds. They will soon begin the attack now. 
Dusting the bushes with a mixture of lime and 
soot when damp will keep the birds off. 

Vegetable garden.— Another year has 
gone with its failures and successes, some of 
which have no doubt been recorded as guides to 
the future. The mo it important lesson the last 
dry season has taught close observers is the 
value of deep cultivation. This is the season 
when the work should be carried out. Every 
spare minute when the weather is suitable 
Bhould be devoted to breaking up the soil at 
least 2 feet deep ; but unless there is the means 
of improving bad soil, do not bring much of it 
to the top I believe in working at the improve¬ 
ment ot the land until we have at least 2 feet 
of good workable soil, and then there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining good crops. But in 
dealing with poor land it may take several 
years to accomplish this ; still, the idea should 
never be lost sight of. Those who have not 
sown early Peas may do so now on a warm, 
well-drained site. Early Longnod or dwarf 
Fan Cluster Beans may also be planted, or the 
Peas and Beans may be sown under glass, the 
former in pots and the Beans in boxes. The 
Beans transplant well. I have always had 
good crops from transplanted Beans. Sow a 
Few Lettuce seeds in a oox or boxes, and place 
on a shelf in the greenhouse ; these will be sure 
to como in useful. Cauliflowers sown now in 
heat and potted off and grown on under glass 
will not be much, if any, behind those sown out¬ 
side in August, and some of the early-sown 
plants will probably bolt. The only limit to 
the production of forced Asparagus, Seakale, 
and Rhubarb now is the supply of suitable roots 
and the space in warm-house or pit. 

E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WHBUTS WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

January 7th. —A rough plan of the kitchen 

? ;arden has been made, showing the cropping 
or the coming season. This has been pasted 
on a board in the seed-room for easy reference. 
Made up hot - beds for Potatoes, Carrots, 
Radishes, etc. Sowed Paris Market Lettuces 
in a box. Will, when ready, be pricked out in 
a frame after Asparagus. Potted a lot of 
Lilium longiflorum Potted off seedling Cycla¬ 
men. Moved Azaleas, Deutzias, ana other 
plants to forcing-house. 

January Sth .—Started more French Beans in 
pots, five Beans in a pot. Looked over seed 
catalogues and arranged seed list for sending to 
seedsman. Sowed Machet Mignonette in 3-iuch 
pots ; will be shifted on when ready. Put in a 
lot of cuttings of late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for cut-flowers only. The principal stock 
of cuttings of plants for specimen blooms is in, 
and some are rooted, but wo shall continue to 
take a strong cutting of any good kind when 
we see it. Moved a lot of Hyacinths from the 
plunging-beds to cool-house. 

January Oth .—Potted off seedling Tomatoes. 
These are now growing close to the glass in 
warm-house. When strong enough to plant 
out, a small span-roofed house will oe ready for 
them, made as clean and sweet as limewash, 
soap, and water can do. Advantage is taken of 
fine weather to train Peaches and other fruit- 
trees on walls. Several Green Gage Plums 
which have been growing too freely and not 


bearing much fruit have been root-pruned, and 
the trees dressed freely with newly slaked lime. 

January 10th. —Chrysanthemums, Salvias, 
etc., as they come from the conservatory, are 
cut down, and those not required for stock are 
thrown away, and the pots when washed will 
come in for early Tomatoes, French Beans, or 
something that will be cleared out before June 
or July at the latest. During frosty weather 
manure is wheeled on to the land, Pea sticks 
trimmed and sharpened, old nails and shreds 
sorted over, drainage materials prepared, and 
any other work done that will save time when 
the busy season comes round. 

January llth. — Vaporised Pelargonium- 
house ; syringed afterwards, and opened out to 
give more room. Shifted on young Fuchsias for 
early blooming. These will be grown near the 
glass in warm-house. Sowed more Tomato and 
Cucumber seeds. Planted more Seakale in 
Mushroom-house. Looked over fruit stores to 
remove decayed fruit. Some late Pears have 
been placed m warm-house to bring up flavour. 
Pruned and cleaned Vines in late house. 
Grapes all cut and bottled. 

January lith. —Made up a fresh Mushroom- 
bed in house. The manure is prepared in open 
beds outside the house. Other thiDgs are grown 
in Mushroom-house, and as soon as the bedB are 
made up a thin covering of loam is placed on 
to keep down ammonia. Potted a lot of Lily 
of the Valley crowns, and plunged over the 
crowns in warm bed. Removed surface-soil 
from the inside borders of vineries, and top- 
dressed with turfy loam and bone-meal. All 
inside borders are treated in this way before 
starting to force. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Semi-detached house.— A.B. bought a house, 
which was supposed to b** semi-detached, but, a few years 
afterwards, on the ceiling of a small room on the ground 
floor becoming damp, and an examination of the leaden 
gutter on the adjoining house being made, it was found 
that this room had no separate end wall, but that the wall 
of the adjoining house had been plastered over. 1, Can 
A.B. claim compensation from the vendors? 2, As the 
back room has no room above it, perhape the owners of 
the adjoining house might consent to allow that portion 
of the wall to stand if they pulled down their building ; 
but, if not, would A B. acquire a right to support in the 
course of time?— Adam Beds. 

[1, No compensation can be claimed from the 
vendors, and nothing in the statement implies 
that such a compensation could have been at 
any time enforced. 2, The right of support 
would be gained in the course of time.— 
K. C. T.] 

Farmers and the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Acts. —I am a farmer, and often employ a man 
and a labourer and anotheror two during harvest If any 
of these men were injured while at work, hut through no 
fault of mine, should I be liable to pay them compensation 
tinder the new Act?—G. J. 

[It is not clear from your statement whether 
you habitually employ farm servants, or 
whether you employ such only occasionally. 
If you do habitually employ one or more men 
in your service on the farm, and an accident 
happens in the course of his employment to any 
man or other worker in agriculture whom you 
employ, you will be liable to pay him com¬ 
pensation in accordance with the Act of last 
session. You are not liable at present, as the 
Act does not come into operation until July 1st 
next. It will be immaterial that the injury was 
occasioned through no fault of your own. - 
K. C. T.] 

A neighbour’s overhanging hedge.— A t^uick- 
hedge, belonging to my neighbour, separates his orchard 
from my pasture, and the htdge has been allowed to run 
wild and is now growing into my field. I have a?ked him 
to cut the hedge, but he has neglected to do the work. 
C.ui I compel him to cut it, or can I cut it myself straight 
up on my side?— Constant Reader, L. R. 

[You cannot compel your neighbour to cut 
the hedge, but if he will not do the work you 
may do it yourself. Your best course is to give 
him written notice that if he does not cut the 
hedge within a reasonable time—say within 
throe weeks from the date of the notice—you 
will do the work yourself. If he fails to 
comply with the request you may properly do 
the work yourself. But you may not cut off 
the branches straight up by the stools of the 
hedge ; you may only cut those portions which 
are actually overhanging your land or growing 
in it. You may cut these portions perpen¬ 
dicularly over the boundary, out you must not 
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out farther baok than the boundary or you will 
be liable to an action of trespass. If there is a 
ditch it will belong to your neighbour, and the 
edge of the ditch at the side nearest the land 
wifi be the boundary. The severed portions 
will not be your property, and you should 
place them just on the other side of the 
boundary. You will gather from this r ply 
that you cannot lower the height of the hedge— 
your neighbour may allow it to grow as high as 
he oh 00868 —although, of course, if any of the 
upper branches overhang your land you may 
sever those branches perpendicularly over the 
boundary.—K. 0. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Feeding Goldfinch on Inga ( G: L. 

Buck). — IE you do not discontinue the Inga- 
Beed your bird will assuredly die from liver 
complaint. Truly the Goldfinch may be allowed 
to indulge in a greater variety of food than 
many other cage birds. Even Hemp may be 
freely supplied without any ill effect beyond 
darkening the plumage, but even this hardy 
bird could not live long if fed entirely upon 
Inga. Supply your Goldfinch with Flax, 
Millet, Hemp, Maw-seed, Thistle-seed, Rape, 
Canary, and the flowering topi of Groundsel, 
but avoid Inga as you would poison.—S. S. G. 

Death Of pullets (Mwjo).— Doubtless 
your pullets are dying from liver disease, 
brought about in all probability through high 
feeding. Although this complaint is hereditary 
it is induced chiefly by giving food too rich in 
nitrogenous compounds. The too free use of 
Maize in the poultry-yard of late years has 
doubtless been the cause of the great incre?.se 
of liver complaint among fowls. This grain is 
far too rioh, causing the development of internal 
fat, which is in itself an incentive to disease. 
The only time when Maize may be used 
liberally is during very cold weather, at other 
times very little, if any, should be given 
Your other tvrds should be attended to at once 
in order, if possible, to check the disease. Put 
them on the plainest diet, and let them have 
abundance of Dandelion, cut small, providing 
them with plenty of sharp grit if they are not 
able to obtain it for themselves. Liver disease 
is often caused through the lack of grit and 
green food. If you wish to treat your birds 
give each 2 grains of calomel every other day 
xor about a fortnight. The homoeopathic 
tincture of podyphyllum is also a most useful 
remedy for liver disease.—S S. G. 

Death Of Canary (C. L. Buck).— Inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels caused the death of this 
bird. It may have been brought to this state 
through having been surfeited with too much 
nutritious food, or from having contracted a 
chill. Unless discovered in its early stages all 
remedies seem to be ineffectual against this 
complaint, for once the intestines have begun to 
mortify nothing can be done to save the bird. 
In cases of this kind a little liquid magnesia is 
sometimes added to the drinking water, the 
patient put upon spare and simple diet, and 
allowed a small quantity of freshly made bread 
and milk daily. Yes, the loss of feathers at 
unseasonable times would bQ caused through 
you having kept your Canary in a room where 
gas is burned. In a heated and artificial tem¬ 
perature birds frequently cast some feathers, 
and this protracted moulting tends to bring on 
weakness and illness. Indulging them with 
sweet pampering food and keeping them in an 
impure, heated atmosphere are the two chief 
causes of the untimely death of a large percen¬ 
tage of our feathered pets.—S. 8. G. 

Death of Grey Parrot.— In a note in 
the issue of Gardening Illustrated of Dec. 22 
(p 571). I observe “ 8. 8. G ” says “ the staple 
food of a Parrot should be boiled or scalded 
Maize.” It may interest “ S 8 G ” and pos¬ 
sibly others to know that I have had a Grey 
Parrot for over 20 years, and during the whole 
of that time it has enjoyed perfect health, 
never even so far as I can remember having 
gone off its food for a single day, and yet it 
never tasted M*iz9 while I have known it. The 
“ staple food ” has been Hemp-seed with about 
15 to 20 per cent, of Canary-seed in it. It 
always has as much of this mixture as it cares 
to take -its dish never being allowed to be 
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empty. In addition to this at breakfast and 
tea-time daily it gets a crust of toasted bread, 
and at dinner a piece of Potato or crust of plain 
bread. As a variety at times it gpts the top of 
a boiled egg and some fruit, either cooked or 
not, as is most convenient; but while very fond 
of the egg, it appears somewhat careless about 
the fruit, although generally eating some of it 
Before eating the plain or toasted crust it in¬ 
variably puts it first into the water dish for a 
few seconds—almost never even tasting the 
crusts till this is done. Another pjint 
“S. S. G.” mentions is “plenty of sharp sand 
must be provided ” Will it surprise “ S. S. G.” 
to hear that for the long period mentioned my 
Parrot has never got any sand or “grit ” of any 
kind, except about a week or ten days about a 
year or so ago, when on the advice or a friend I 
cave it some “grit” (bruised shells, I think) 
from a birdseller ; but as it never touched it, 
unless when it wanted to capsize the dish it was 
in, I discontinued giving it.— Ignoramus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardexi.no free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the piper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnixo, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in a-ldition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardksixo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHR8. 

Chrysanthemums for Christmas blooming 

(Novice).— The only variety In your list that would be 
likely to flower well at Christmas is Dorothy Seward. 
The others named by you belong to those flowering in 
mid-season. 

Epiphyllum (Fred).— Epiphyllum truncatum is 
most likely the name of your plant. Do not give much 
water ; and, if possible, give a rise of 10 degs. in tempera¬ 
ture. Forty-five degs. is much too low Tor this pretty 
Cactus during its flowering stage. 

Heuchera sangulnea (B.).— This is quite hardy 
in the south and midland districts, and is treated as such 
every where in those districts. The worst feature is, that 
just as the flower-stems are well up we often get a late 
white frost, and the bloom is much injured. 

Epiphyllum truncatum " dried up " (Potts). 
—Epiphyllum truncatum requires a porous and dry com¬ 
post. The fact of your keeping it wet would fully account 
for failure, os the roots would be sure to die. Almost all 
succulents need a dry compost and as much sun os 
possible. 

Oyprlpedtum spectablle (Af*«??)-—This can be 
grown in a pot, but a sunny window would be the worst 
possible position for it. This terrestrial Orchid requires a 
moist, shady situation, and the arid atmosphere of a sunny 
window would be fatal to its successful culture. Specimens 
that are flowered in pots are grown in cold-frames and in 
the open where moisture and shade can be readily 
supplied. 

Lavender falling to bloom (T. II E.).— It seems 
evident that your soil is of too strong and rich a texture for 
Lavender. It likes gravel and chalk, but the latter espe¬ 
cially. If you could get some of the latter and mix in one- 
half with Boil and replant your Lavender you may do 
better. Failing that, then try and get old mortar 
rubbish, and mix with it, then replant; that will probably 
result os you wish. 

Begonias (3/.).—The large-flowered Begonias are not 
perpetual in the same degree os the small-flowered sec¬ 
tion, and would be of no value for winter use. Ascotensis, 
undulata, miniata, hybrida floribunda, pieba, and Weltoni- 
ensis are half-a-dozen good winter bloomers, and also 
flower in spring and early summer; but neither bear the 
large blossoms found upon the tuberous-rooted section. 
See our article on winter-flowering Begonias in a recent 
issue. 

Manure-water for bulbs (A.).— We do not think 
that manure-water is necessary for bulbs if you use good 
soil, because good bulbs have all the necessarv strength 
stored up in them, and are, in fact, matured growths, 
only wanting fair treatment to give good results. If you 
grow them on with a view to keeping them in after years, 
no doubt mild doses of manure-water would be beneficial; 
but few people in England treat their bulbs with a view to 
their existence beyond the bio uning year. If they keep 
them at all they generally plant them out afterwards. 

Keeping bulbs out of the ground (I'.).—The 
question asked is whether bulbs, such as Scillas, Ixias, 
Crocuses, Tulips, etc , can be kept out of the ground until 
after March. We suppose “ V.” has some particular reason 
for wishing to keep the bulbs out of the ground, because, 
doubtless, he is aware that they ought to have been 
planted some time a^o. We fear that many of them will 
deteriorate and perish. Narcissi* recover after having 
been kept an unnaturally long period out of the ground, 
but do not flower well, and our experience is that many of 
them perish altogether. 

Chrysanthemums -selection for decora¬ 
tion, late strucR ( Novice).— You have scarcely made 
it clear whether you wish us to select from your list suit¬ 
able sorts for decoration; if propagated in April or May ; 
or whether we are to compile a list of other sorts We 
think the former impression is the correct one. Accord¬ 


ingly we reoommend from your collection the following : 
Charles Davis, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Lady Hanham, 
William Holmes, W. H. Lincoln, William Seward, and 
Mrs. S C. Prxbin. Insert the cuttings at the time you 
name, shading them from bright sunshine When once 
they are rooted they should be grown on steadily and 
pinched when 0 inches high. Let the plants flower on ter¬ 
minal-buds, partially disbudding them when the latter 
develop. 

Sowing Auriculas (L. IP.).—A good time to sow 
the seeds of Auriculas is the end of January or February. 
Use good yellow loam, two parts, and one of baf-mould ; 
add to it a little sharp sand. Fill the pots up to within 
half an inch of the top, make the surface quite level, sow 
the seeds evenly and thinly over the surface, and just 
cover them with finely-sifted soil. They vegetate more 
freely in a cool greenhouse or cold-frame than they do in 
a hothouse or hot-bed Lay a squire of glass over the 
pot to maintain a moist atmosphere, which gives a uni¬ 
form degree of moisture in the soil. The plants will 
begin to appear three weeks alter the seeds are sown. 
The young plants must be pricked out as soon as they 
have formed the first leaf after the seed-leaves. They are 
very small, and require careful handling. A dozen plants 
should be pricked out into a small GO-sized pot When 
they have grown so that the leaves meet together they 
must again be potted off into the same sized pots, three 
plants in each. When these have well filled the pots they 
must again be repotted, one plant in each, until, by the 
end of the season, the large plants are in large 00-sized 
pots, and the small ones in the small GO size. 

Training Marechal Nlel Rose ((*'.).—You should 

lant your Marshal Niel in the border or floor of the 

ouse, as it will soon run up and cover the entire roof—in 
fact, there is no other Rose that wc are acquainted with 
that makes such long Bhoots in one year. Maiechal Niel 
Rose is now mode a speciality of by many nurserymen, 
who grow it in S-inch or lo-inch pot* with single or double 
shoots like pot-Viues, and they are thoroughly ripened to 
from 12 feet to 15 feet in length, and every bud will bring 
flue blooms ; therefore, there need be no doubt about the 
capability of a Marechal Niel, even in a large pot, covering 
the space mentioned It is far more satisfactory and gives 
less trouble when planted out. If the natural soil is good 
do not add any manure, as it is a very strong grower, and 
some good turf and a little old mortar rubbish, just to give 
the plant a start, will produce better wood than over rich 
soil. If planted now in a cool-house do not excite growth 
by keeping the house close, but give all the air possible in 
mild weather ; wh n it begins to grow naturally by reason 
of the increased solar heat avoid all checks to growth by 
means of cold draughts or currents of air, and if green-fly 
appear fumigate with Tobacco-paper ordust with Tobacco- 
powder, and after a day or two syringe freely to wash off 
both powder and insects. Do not stop the shoots, but let 
them grow straight up the wires, as the rods of Vines are 
usually trained, and by the end of the summer they will 
present a firm, well-ripened look, with prominent buds at 
the axils of the leaves. Then keep the ventilators wide 
op-n, so as to give the Rose perfect rest, and in spring it 
will start away vigorously, and produce hundreds of 
blooms of a rich golden hue. 

TREES AND SIIRUBS. 

Planting hedge (L. Mitchell).—Vut your plants, if 
of fair size, about 0 iuches apart. They will Boon fill up 
at the bottom if you are careful as to pruning. We would 
advise you to leave your Yew hedge alone until it is well 
established, then you may cut it half way down. If it is 
bare at the bottom it will soon fill up. I)o it in the spring 
after all danger of frost is over. 

Blgnonla radlcans not flowering (Miss It.). 
—The enclosed leaf appears to be Bignorna radicans, but 
it is too small and too much withered to tell with certainty 
Since the plant has made no growth for two summers its 
roots are evidently in an unhealthy condition. If the 
weather remains open, lift it at once, clear away the old 
soil, and replace it with fibrous loam, to which add some 
leaf-mould and a dash of silver-sand. Be careful that the 
roots are not injured in the lifting and transplanting, and 
spread them out carefully in the new compost. The ground 
around the plant had better be mulchea with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre during the winter. 

VEGETABLES. 

The best Asparagus (D.).—There is really no 
difference in the flavour of Asparagus worth speaking of 
as regards the kinds. The difference consists in the size 
and earliness. We like the kind grown by the Argenteuil 
growers near Baris ; but the difference is very slight. You 
are quite mistaken in seeking plants three or four years 
old, which never get on so well as yearling plants. 
According to our experience, all plantations of Asparagus 
are best if made of clean, fairly-grown yearling plants 
planted in or about April. 

Potato varieties (S. J. Padbury).— Schoolmaster 
is not played out as a cropping variety as it does remark¬ 
ably well in some soils, but evidently your soil does not 
suit it. You will find liberal dressings of soot, wood-ashes, 
and old sifted mortar-rubbish, with, where it can be had, 
good decayed leaf-soil make a capital dressing for Potato- 
ground. If you can have the bottom soil deeply broken 
up, then give the top soil such dressing, or, if you can, 
only use artificial manures; fork in, so soon as the ground 
is trenched or dug, 6 II*. per rod of superphospate and 
Kainit, as it takes long to become soluble. Add the 
nitrate of soda, 3 lb , after the plants arc well up. Wo 
know nothing of Cigarette’s quality, but have seen it 
cropping fairly well. Syinon Gray is quite unknown. 
Challenge and Snowball are good, so also is Windsor 
Castle. Syon House Prolific, Prime Minister, and Ellen 
Terry are also good. Potatoes do vary both in cropping 
and quality on diverse soils. 

FRUIT. 

Vine not fruiting (C B). —Your Tine is fourteen 
ears old and has never fruited, and now that you are 
udding a glasshouse around it you ask if it is worth keep¬ 
ing We should say, certainly not; you had better buy 
some good vigorousVine of a suitable variety—say, Buck- 
land's Sweetwater or Foster’s Seedling for white, and 
Black Hamburgh for black. You may expect a creditable 
crop provided you plant them well at the outset. 

Seedling fruit-trees (.Oliver).— Rather than have 
seedling Plums and Apricot-trees grafted in the spring 
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have them budded just as Roses are budded, but in 
the side of the stems, and nearly close to the ground, at 
the end of August next If yoi cannot do it, then get a 
gardener to do it. Do not bud more than one Plum with 
a proper Green Gage, and do the others with Victoria and 
Rivers’ Early, or some other good cooking Plum. The 
Apricot will be of doubtful value as a bush or standard tree ; 
but may do well on a wall. It is just possible that the 
Apricot would be best eventually if left unbudded, as it 
lives longer. 

Building early vinery (IF. F .).—The lean-to 
form is decidedly best for an early house, as it gets more 
direct sunlight in proportion to surface of glass than any 
other, and the wall at back screens it from the cold in 
winter and early spring. For early forcing the slope 
should be more than that for mid-season or late crops. 
We should recommend raising the back wall to 10 feet 
high, and having no front lights; but let the wall plate 
for carrying the rafters rest on a wall arched under¬ 
ground to let the roots out, and rising about 1 foot clear 
of the border, with ventilators let into it under every’ 
alternate light. If the soil is naturally good and well 
drained thoroughly break it up two spits deep, and add 
some J-inch bones and any fresh turfy soil to give the Vines 
a start, but there is no necessity for making a border; 
plant one Vine under each rafter, and train it to a single 
rod. The best sorts for early work are Black llambro’and 
Foster’s Seedling or Muscadine. 

Manuring fruit-trees (U. C.).—Oa\y when fruit- 
trees are in a stunted, starved condition would at all 
justify the removing of 0 inches of the top soil over the 
trees for a radius of 3 feet from the stems, and adding 
4 inches of stable-manure, re-covering with soil. If your 
t rees were in fair growth previously there is danger that 
such manure dressings may drive them into coarse, fruit¬ 
less wood-production, and render their last state worse 
than the first. We should have it manured as really- 
needed, have the surface soil forked up, and the manure 
laid over the roots, but more thinly covering a much wider 
root area. If the trees should crop freely next year, then 
you may give them, once a week, each a good soaking of 
liquid-manure, but not continued if wet weather should 
prevail. 

Vine resting (IF. A' ).—In asking how long a Vine 
should be allowed to rest you ask a question that has for 
plant phy siologists very considerable interest. The term 
“ rest,” as applied to plants in a semi-dormant state, rather 
leads to the inference that what is called periods of rest 
are absolutely essential to recuperation That may or may 
uot be so, but there are really no scientific data on which a 
satisfactory opinion can be based. We know, for instance, 
Grapes have been kept hanging until March, the glass 
being covered by sheets to exclude the sun’s ray s, and new 
growth has began ere the entire crop has been cut. It is 
hard to understand where the rest comes in there. If you 
have tender plants in your greenhouse you must keep up 
a temperature of from 45 degs. to 5') degs of warmth. If 
you have none, then throw open the house when the 
weather is open, just closing it in very hard weather. 
Fire up a little at night early in March, and then start the 
Vine generally. 




oom pound equal to the best, if 
desired, at lid. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Price Td. per sealed bottle 
of 1,000 cubic feet post free (In 
quantities at 5<L each, car. pd.) 

VALORISING A P®mS 
GATOR —Best and Cheapest. 
Made all of metal. Theasbestcs 
stove only requires a little epirita 
to saturate it when used, so will 
last a lifei-time without wick or 
further trouble. PrlC© com¬ 
plete, with spirits for stove, 
9d. post free, to vaporise up to 
a.’HWc.f. 

West's Patent "Ivorine" and 
Metal Plant Labels of all kindr. 
from Is. 10d. gross, post free. 
Everlasting Grip Stakes, for 
instantly staking all plants; 
Prepared Green Raffia; Hya¬ 
cinth Support* Plant Pots : 
Metal Tree Fasteners, for 
permanently fastening wall 
trees; Wall Nails (same price 
as ordinary nails); West's 
Garden Syringe; Sp- ay Diffuser, 
for spraying insecticide, etc , 
. 2a. 6d., post free: Powder Dif- 

y-'J I fuser, for diffusing powder on 
. ij I plants; Gardeners’ Fountain 
• I Pen ; Flower Grip Holders of all 
I kinds; Plant Pot Crocks; West's 

I Mushroom Spawn ; Waterproof 

—‘- Ink. West sWeed Killers: Wests 

Test’s Lawn Sand; Wats Seed Germinator; 
It will pay you well to send direct to the only 
_ , for Catalogue, who delivers all goods free. 
Orchid Culture," 3rd Edition, postage 3d. Gives full particulars of the cultivation of Orchid*. 
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age of progress. Progress, marked and rapid, is the order 
of the day in every department of life, including, of 
course, our domestic and culinary arrangements. For 
instance, when our grandmothers wished to prepare 
Jellies for the table, they worked and worried with a 
multiplicity of materials, and after straining and flavour¬ 
ing and experimenting, the effort frequently ended in 
failure. To-day the modern housewife, with her packet 
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OFR CELEBRATED 

No. 4 CHECK END 
SADDLE BOILER, 

To heat no to 3,000 ft. of 
4 inch piping. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 

Woik lixed by 
Experienced Engineers. 


and to taste. Clear, sparkling, and with the fragrance 
and exquisitely delicate flavour of fruits, Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies are indeed a delight to the eye and palate. 
To the purity and freshness of the materials employed in 
their production, as well as the ideal conditions of cleau- 
Meesra. Chivers’ factory, 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. W. Cross .—“(*rchids for Amateurs,” L. UpcottGill, 

170. Strand. London, W.O.- E. Neighbour .—See reply 

to“X. Y. Z.,” in our issue of November 10, p. 487.- 

Miss Alice Downward..— Freetia refracta alba will not do 

outdoors.- Hamilton Shanklatul .—See our reply to 

“ On Yon Bonnie Banks,” in our issue of December 1, page 

527.- Edwin Mills .—Not at all uncommon when the 

trees get to the age yours are.- U. IF. B —We know of 

no such growers- Lancashire .—You will never be able 

to do any good unless you have a glass roof. The plants 

will become drawn and be of no value.- M. G .— 

Achillea toinentosa, easily increased by division, and 
may be cut down as you say ; but in this way you w-ill lose 

the flowers.- A. S.—ty uite impossible to assign any 

reason unless you send us some further particulars.- 

Coreopsis. —See article on the Mistletoe in this number. 

- Mariner .—Cut off all the branches, and keep cutting 

off the young shoots. It will die in time. 


liness and economy prevailing in 
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CARRIACE PAID 


'/ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name shouUt always accompany the parcel , 
which should l* addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or •lowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Jack —There are but two 
< ypresses—No. I and No. 2 Names are: 1, Cupressus 
liawsoniana erecta viridis ; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea ; 

3, Juninerus thurifera (.'); 4, Thu jopsia dolal>ra*a ; 5, Biota 

orientaJis.- Crocus. —1, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 2, Reti- 

noepora plumosa ; 3, Thuja occidentals ; 4, Podocarpus 
« hilina ; 5, Biota orientalis. probably the variety falcata ; 

ti. Pinus Strobus; 7, Abies (Picea) Frasen (0- 

F. W. Melbourne.— 1, llabrothamnus elegans; 2, Cine¬ 
raria maritima; 3, Libonia floribur.da ; 4, The 

Artillery-plant (Pilea muscosa).- U. IF. I) —Erica 

\ar , but impossible to say which. Kindly send fresh 

specimen.- Ignoramus .—Lilionia floribunda ; Begonia 

too shrivelled to identify- E. C. — 1, Crataegus sp. ; 

2, Lonicera Standishi ; 3, Heuchera sanguines ; t Ficus 
repens . 5, Vinc i major elegantissima ; t'. f Loniccra aureo 

reticulata- Jno. Scamtnell. —I, A variety of Lichen; 

2, Adlanlutn l.?grandi. 

Names of fruits.— P.— Adams’ Fearmain, dessert 

Apple, in use from December through January.- 

C. F. M. M.— 31, Court Pendu Plat ; 20, Downton Pippin ; 

4, Not recognised ; 37, Stunner Pippin. 


NOTE THE PRICES 


i Substantially built of 

^ ^ good sound materials. 

house, ventilator i» 
'. C l roof and side, and 

SbE 21-oz. gi&m 

throughout. 
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12 It. by 8 ft. .. .. 5140 I 25 ft by 10 ft .. 14 5 0 

WE DEFY COMPETITION. 

Have our New Catalogue and compare prices before giving 
your orders »w.y, 

* * nFFIANP.F 11 Each Apparatus Complete, with boiler, 

ULI IHI,UL flue-pipe, and smok>-nozyJe. expansion 
UHT-WATFR box, aud two rows of 4-in. pipe along one 
nU I fv M I tn g jj e 0 f f ouae. Can be easdy Died with 
ADDADATIIQ robber joints, and guaranteed to give 
ArrAIlH I UOi every satisfaction House 1J ft. long, 
£4 ; 12 ft. £4 5s. ; 15 ft. £5 ; 20 ft. £6; 15 ft. £7 10s. 


may be attributed the uuique reputation and popularity 
of these celebrated delicacies. Dr. Gordon Stables, It N., 
says: ‘‘Messrs. Chivers have come to the front with 
Jellies which really add to our health and luxury. No 
home is complete without these pure and excellent 
Jellies” A Baptist minister writes: “My wife considers 
your Jellies perfection, and I fully endorse her opinion.” 
A London lady writes: “In trying Chivers’ and. . . 

Jellies last week to see which I would prefer for my stall, 
I bought a packet of each, and found Chivers’ infinitely 
better, both as to freshness of taste and clearness.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies are sold 
by Grocers ami Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
Insist on bring supplied with Chivers’. A free simple 
packet of Jelly will be sent on receipt of post-card. 

S. Chivers and .Sons, Uislon, Cambridge. 


Catalogues received..—w. Paul A Son, Waltham 
Cross, N .—List of Seeds and Garden Sundries. 

K Co . Rothesay, N B —Cuiil ., 

for 1X1 -Cooper. Taber, <x. Co , Ltd 

uark-street, S E ‘ . 

Put/. Erturl.—Annual Trade Seed List. -McHattie & 

Co.. ' heater .—Spring Catalogue for 1901 -8 F Rich- 

nion i Oaset, Yorks —Descriptive List of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum -C. E A F W. Lilley, Ltd., I>e* Heches, 

St. Peter-in-the-Wood, Guernsey .—List of Chr>i?anth r - 

mums. -Toozood A Sons, Southampton .—Garden Seeds 

for 1901. — , 


_ Dobbie 

■Catol yue and Competitors' Guide 

__ J_ . 11J , ‘JO and 92, South- 

Whotesale Catalogue fur 1X>1 -Otto 


"DP PS & CO. have now a large stock of first- 

-£j class Brown Fibrous Peat ready for the coming season. 
Selected for Orchids and Stove and O ten ho use Plants. 
Excellent Peat for Rhododendrons and outdoor purposes. 
Well matured Oak and Beech Leaf Mould, Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Coarse and Fine Sand, Cocoa-nut-fibre, Charcoal, 
Sphagnum, Ac.. Ac 

THE PEAT DEPOT, 

RIWGWOOD, HANTS 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—8. HAitTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 
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FRUIT. 

RIPENING OP WOOD. 

This is a common term in garden management. 
I doubt if it is understood by a large number of 
cultivators as it ought to be, judging by the 
mistakes one so frequently sees. Many people 
think a tree or plant can be made to ripen its 
wood according to the wishes of the grower, by 
giving it more heat or moisture, or combining 
the two. By all means give heat, but at the 
same time give abundance of air, and not un¬ 
duly hasten this ripening. Study Nature and 
the weather in autumn when wood ripening 
goes on. Another common error iB the idea 
that a deficiency of water will ripen the wood. 
Reducing moisture to some extent is helpful, 
but when carried to excess it is very injurious. 
I have seen inexperienced hands carry this to 
such a degree that Roses, pot-Vines, etc., have 
refused to start freely into growth in spring. 
Many things in the open receive a great deal of 
rain just about the time the leaves are turning 
yellow, and it cannot be the absence of mois¬ 
ture that causes the wood to ripen. A common 
way of distinguishing whether the wood of 
Peach - trees is ripe or not is by the colour. 
This is misleading in many instances. I am 
aware that if the wood is close to the glass 
and exposed to the light it will be brown, 
and I am convinced that wood maybe green 
from not being exposed, and will bear good 
fruit. In proof of this I have in a Peach-case 
a set of trees growing on a front trellis, where 
they get no direct sun. Some three years ago 
I planted some young trees in this position. 
They did not commence to make growth till 
two months after the permanent trees. Their 
growth, however, was strong and good, and 
these trees were two months utter in dropping 
their leaves, and had green leaves on them at 
the end of the year. The young man in charge 
of this house wanted to pull the leaves on. 
This I would not allow, and to prove to him 
that air and moisture ripened the wood, I 
allowed one tree to go unpruned, depending on 
disbudding to form the tree. In due course 
these shoots produced a good crap of bloom, and 
set a splendid lot of fruit, whioh swelled to a 
good size. I keep all the air possible on at all 
times, even when freezing, unless too severe. 

Plants and trees must have rest and proper 
ripening of the wood to be satisfactory. It is 
impossible to force things if not properly pre¬ 
pared for it. How many of us have found, to 
our cost, that many shrubs, roots, etc., when 
grown in the open ground and placed in forcing 
pots, refuse to start, and even if they do it 
is in a most irregular way. The same thing, 
grown in a pot, started early into growth 
ripened correspondingly early, broke freely. 
If early bloom is wanted, then prepara¬ 
tion must be made accordingly. Last 
year I had some large plants of Marshal 
Niel Rose in big pots. These were enoonraged 
to make strong growth, which they did. One 
of them made a big shoot in the way this kind 
is prone to do from the bottom. This shoot did I 
not push out till much /Jf^the growth Jhad I 
Digitized by ^OOQlC 


ripened. As an experiment I had this plant 
well fed, and when it had ceased to grow and 
had ripened somewhat I kept it as ary as it 
was safe to do to try its effect on ripening the 
late-made shoot. At the end of December I 
had thiB plant put into a warm-house. After 
two or three weeks all the growths except this 
long, strong shoot showed blooms from every 
eye. At the end of April the plant was removed 
to a cold-house, and here this shoot gave good 
flowers in due course, about as long after the 
other wood as it was in starting into growth 
the previous season, convincing me that if this 
Rose is to be bloomed early its growth must be 
made correspondingly early. I well remember 
trying to foroe unripe pot-Vines. Far better 
have wood half the size and well ripened. No 
good follows placing green wood outside, allow¬ 
ing this to suffer from rain and frost. Far better 
put the plants in a dry, airy house and keep them 
moist, allowing the wood to ripen gradually. 

If Rhubarb, Seakale, etc., are wanted early, 
then provision must be made for an early 
growth when in the open ground. Nothing is 
more disappointing than to put these on hot¬ 
beds and find they refuse to start. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear cultivators say they 
cannot get these to start into growth, and on 
being asked you find they are roots which they 
had been cutting from till very late in the 
previous summer. Last year I placed on a bed 
of leaves early in J&noary Asparagus crowns 
from which none of the growth had been cut 
the previous year, and having an old perma¬ 
nent bed I wished to destroy, this too was put 
in at the same time, but it was four weeks later 
in starting and was poor in comparison. I 
have some roots growing in a warm position at 
the foot of a wall, and I have noticed the 
growth is two weeks earlier and the foliage dies 
off this much earlier in autumn. How many 
bulbs are ruined by placing them away from 
light and keeping them far too dry, or taking 
them out of the ground weeks before they have 
gone to rest. Can it cause surprise that the 
Future bloom is not satisfactory ? J. Crook. 


PLANTING PEACH AND NECTARINE 
TREES. 

Planters of Peach-trees should select them, if 
possible, while growing in the nursery and have 
their names attached. To plant gummy trees 
is to court failure, though sometimes with care 
they will grow out of that condition if planted 
in a not too deep and comparatively poor 
border. Very many trees at the present day 
after a few years’ growth swell out unduly at 
the point of union with the stook, the natural 
flow of sap being thereby hindered and the tree 
finally collapses, often quite suddenly. This 
condition is, in my opinion, caused by the use of 
unsuitable stocks. Those who have sufficient 
wall-spaoe do well to bring on a few young 
trees for removal under glass when blanks in 
Peach-houses oocur. As a rule, gardeners do 
not look for fruit the first season alter planting 
—at least, when the trees are brought in—the 
rough and ready treatment they receive at 
lifting time and the subsequent journey by rail 
being anything but favourable to the retention 


of the bloom-buds—if such there be—in a plump 
condition, and the same may be said of the 
fibrous roots. Moreover, thiokly-grown nursery 
trees are not always sufficiently ripened, and 
so shrivelling of the wood often occurs. If 
healthy young trees well furnished with bloom- 
buds are growing in the home garden, and care 
is taken to prepare the right sort of border 
beforehand, and to lift systematically, there is 
not the slightest reason why fruit in quantity 
should not be forthcoming the next summer. 
Many err in making too much border to start 
with; grand crops of the very finest Peaches 
may be grown in borders of very limited size. 
Well-drained borders, say feet deep, con¬ 
sisting of good holding yellow loam and old 
plaster or mortar rubble, without any further 
addition, will grow the finest Peaches. The 
compost, well mixed previously, should be 
thrown together piecemeal and made as firm as 
possible. This firmness is indispensable for the 
formation of fibrous roots, as in loose borders, 
especially when of a rich nature, the roots 
formed are of a shoelace oharaoter, and do not 
permeate it before the soil beoomes sour. 
Much depends upon moving Peach-trees at the 
right moment. When the foliage is taking on a 
yellow tinge is the time to lift, and the soil 
about the roots should be in a thoroughly moist 
condition. Plant shallow, from 4 inohea to 
6 inches from the surface, water home, and 
apply a mulch of old Mushroom manure or 
similar material. If the weather be sunny, 
syringe the trees once a day till the foliage 
falls and keep the house freely aired and 
moist. If the roots of suoh trees are examined 
in a month’s time a colony of young fibrous 
rootlets will be found and the wood and buds 
will remain as plump as if the tree had not 
been moved. H. 

PEARS GOING SLEEPY. 

Judging from complaints and inquiries addressed 
to the Editor, sleepiness in Pears is somewhat 
common this season. Recently I have found a 
great disappointment when the daily examina¬ 
tion of the Btore conveys such an extent of loss. 
This is more particularly severe when the early 
and midseason sorts are gone, and late ones, 
that are usually better Keepers, are acting 
similarly. In most seasons there is a oertain 
amount of loss from this oanse, but in the early 
and mainorop Pears this usually comes from 
keeping them after their actual ripening occurs. 
Late Pears remain sound, probably beoauae the 
weather is oooler and their nature less respon¬ 
sive, longer than the earlier ones after they 
have arrived at their matured stage; but this 
winter all seem alike. At the present time I 
have Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, Duohesso 
de Bordeaux, Josephine de Malines, and 
Napoleon Savenieu, sorts that ought to continue 
for some time in a normal condition, going 
sleepy. There is apparently no remedy that 
one can adopt to stop it. Sound looking 
fruit one day develops this premature decay 
by the next, without any indication of a cause. 

I cannot recall a season when so muoh trouble 
has been experienced in this manner, and I can 
only look for a reason in the weather we 
had during the summer and autumn, the 
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drought having penetrated deeply into the 
ground, depriving the roots of trees of the 
necessary moisture to perfect their crops. 
Whatever the reason may be it has affected all 
Pears alike—early, midseason, and late—and 
fruiterers report some of the same failures with 
their large French-grown stock. It is curious, 
I might say, and adds more to the general dis¬ 
appointment and difficulty to understand the 
cause when one takes into account the greater 
perfection the Pear crop has attained to in the 
matter of size and colour—that is, on trees bear¬ 
ing a reasonable crop. In my case I have not 
had Pears of such good appearance and size for 
several years as this, and thus the mystery is 
heightened when comparison is drawn between 
the perfection of the fruit itself and its porr 
keeping. The usual care was observed in the 
gathering and the storing of the fruit, and it is 
worthy of note that the mildness of the autumn 
allowed fruit to hang longer than usual on the 
Lreos. One can only infer that the elaboration 
of the sap was unduly excited and forced by the 
extreme heat of the summer, and not sufficiently 
supported by root moisture derived from rain. 
The alternative remedy would remain only with 
those having young treos possessed of abundant 
roots that would respond to artificial watering. 
Old trees, such as my fruit comes from, with 
their roots burrowing deeply into the earth, 
would render it impossible to carry out watering 
sufficiently copious to benefit the crop, and thus 
Nature must perforce be loft to deal with them 
in that respect in its own manner. Consolation 
is obtained only in the fact that the loss and 
disappointment of the season have not been 
partial, but all have suffered more or less alike. 

_ W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
American Blackberries. —On reading 
your paper of 29th I see you have replied to 
“S.” on ' American Blackberries,” and think 
it may interest you to know that a friend of 
mine in Sussex, having grown them for some 
years in the open on stakes, ha* for the last 
three years grown them on a wooden paling, and 
thiB y ear had fruit as large as Mulberries. He 
gave me some plants two years since, and I have 
grown them on stakes and rods. This year I 
had a good quantity, many of them as largo as 
small Mulberries. The shoots this year are 
from 0 feet to 8 feet in length.—F., Richmond , 
Surrey. 

Late-keeping Pears —I was pleased to 
see the notes on the*e from “ J. G., Gosport,” 
in the issue for Dtc. 22. He gives details as to 
the situation he grows his late kinds in, and it 
is worthy of notice that he speaks of growing 
B. Ranee, Chaumontcl, and Josephine de 
Maliues either as bushes or standards. I find 
that many Pears are far better flavoured grown 
in this way, and although they do not have the 
large size or fine appearance wall fruit has, 
they are infinitely better in flavour. In three 
different gardens I have grown Josephine de 
Malines either as a bush or espalier. Grown 
thus in Purbeck Isle, gathered first week in 
November and stored in an old thatched room, 
good fruit of the be t flavour could bo had till 
the end of March. In this garden Josephine do 
Malines grown on trees on a west wall is large 
and fine-looking, but worthless as to flavour. 
As “ J. G.” says, Winter Nelis is the king of 
winter Pears, and Glou Morceau is often very 
good.—J. Crook, Ford* Abbty y Chard. 

Pruning bush fruits.— The actual time 
when these are pruued does not make much 
material difference, provided the w r eather is 
mild when it is being done, and one likes to do 
(hem in good time, so that the piuuings may be 
gathered up out of the way of the mulching 
material, which will be wheeled among the 
bushes during frosty weather. So long as the 
main branches are thin enough it matters little 
what form the bushes take, but the usual basin 
shape is as good as any for Red and White 
Currants, while Gooseberries appear to be best 
Miited grown as open bushes. Black Currants 
mav have some of the older branches removed 
l>odily, and the young growths should be left 
intact ; sucker-like growths springing from the 
base should be encouraged, and not cut away. 
Red and White Currants are best spurred in 
closely all along the main branches, leaving no 
young wood, except for extension. For Oooee- 
berries a combination of old spui«|ind new wood 
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is beBt, as we get fine fruits from the lengths of 
young wood left in, and the extra vigour the 
bushes get by encruraging voung wood tends to 
lessen the danger from reel spider. A word of 
caution may be necessary with respect to 
pruning Gooseberries before spring in places 
where bullfinches are plentiful, as the opening 
out of the bushes renders access easier to the 
birds, and early-pruned bushes must be pro¬ 
tected in some way from their ravages. On 
weeping varieties like that best of all late 
dessert Gooseberries, Red Warrington, the 
shoots should be rather more severely shortened 
than those of stronger and upright growth 
Where the Gooseberry caterpillar has been very 
troublesome it is wise to skin off the top 
2 inches or J inches of soil from under the 
bushes after pruning is finished, taking this 
right away to where it may be burnt and 
replacing it with 6ome fresh material. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE TRUFFLE (TUBER zESTIVUM). 
(Reply to “M. S.”) 

Truffles are not confined, as is usually sup¬ 
posed, to Beech woods, but are found in Eng¬ 
land amongst Oaks, without any admixture of 
Beech, and sometimes near Conifers. In the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury they are found, nnd 
at the village of Winterslow, a few miles dis¬ 
tant, several families of Truttle hunters have 
lived for generations. The Truffles here grow a 
few inches below the surface of the soil, often 
under Beech, Oak, or Ilex-trees. Specially- 
trained dogs are used for “hunting” the 
Truffle. It is increased by spores, which, when 



The English Truffle. 

the Truffle decays, are set free in the ground, 
where they germinate and form a mycelium for 
another year’s crop. The illustration we give 
shows the English Truffle, as also the spores of 
the same. _ 

SEED POTATOES. 

A mild winter invariably renders the keeping 
of Potato tubers set apart for seed in a state 
of rest very difficult. Where they are put 
into dark places, or in heaps, or stored in pits 
or clamps, the temperature compels premature 
sprouting, and because all the sprouts so pro¬ 
duced cannot be stout and vigorous, but are 
rather long, weak, and blanched because not in 
the light, they have to be pulled off. It is thus 
that seed tubers not only lose so much of 
stamina, but growth after they are planted is 
very irregular, and the crop is invariably 
materially lessened. Whenever complaints aio 
made as to the deterioration of certain varieties 
of Potatoes, it will be found in the majority of 
cases that such deterioration arises more from 
the treatment the seed tubers have been sub¬ 
jected to than to any other causo. There is 
absolutely no proof that varieties of Potatoes 
deteriorate where common care is exercised in 
culture, in selection of the be3t shaped round 
tubers, and in the storing of them in cool, light, 
airy sheds through the winter, where, if kept 
from frost, they arc not pushed into premature 
growth. When such growth does come it will 
bo stout, sturdy, and healthy, and can be re¬ 
tained, with ordinary care, up to the planting. 
One other cause of deterioration is found in 
keeping the sets in too dry an atmosphere, as 
then the sap is much exhausted by shrivelling. 
Still farther, planting the sets too early in cold, 
harsh 6oil is bad policy. It is so much better to 
plant from the middle of April onward to ensure 


quick, robust growth than in March, when the 
ground has not begun to part with its winter 
temperature. A month later and the soil will 
be some 10 degs. to 12 degs. warmer, and that 
is, for a tender exotic such as the Potato, a very 
great gain. 

No one, whether an extensive or a very 
restricted grower of Potatoes, can be excused 
for allowing the seed tubers to be badly stored. 
If a grower plants a thousand pecks of seed, 
sufficient to produce fully three thousand 
bushels of gooa tubers, it is but needful to have 
made, at comparatively trifling cost, a thousand 
peck boxes, flattish, open at the sides, to admit 
ample air. The boxes are stood temporarily 
one on tho other ; and on to each box is fixed a 
crossbar of wood at the top, to form a handle. 
Such a number of boxes may be stood on the 
floor or on shelves in any cold, light, but still 
frost proof place, for the winter, and be carried 
in the boxes to the field and planted, without 
removing one tuber until the planting is done. 
The grower w r ho needs but from four pecks to 
six pecks of seed Potatoes can be content with 
so many boxes, and, standing them anywhere 
in light and air, but dry in mild weather, can 
place them close together and cover them up 
with sacks and straw whilst hard frost pre¬ 
vails. Such a method of wintering is of the 
simplest, and boxes made at a cost of about six¬ 
pence each would, with ordinary care, lost for 
many years. But the selection of seed tubers 
should not be left until all the crop of Potatoes 
has been lifted and put into the store. The 
time for selection is whilst lifting is in progress, 
as then the best tubers for the purpose, those 
of about 3 oz. weight, and of good form, and 
clean, make the best possible seed. With a 
little care in selection, it will be found that 
hardly one per cent, of the whole ouantity 
decays, that indeed nearly all are sound and of 
the best possible description for planting. 

_ A. D. 

PRESERVING ROOTS THROUGH THE 
WINTER. 

It is easy to preserve roots during the winter 
when ono possesses a special place for the 
purpose, but as everybody cannot afford a suit¬ 
able root-house or a cellar, in most cases one 
has to be content with putting the roots into 
any kind of cellar or into a clamp in the 
garden. Under such conditions the roots keep 
fairly well, but there is always the risk of losing 
some through dryness or rot. There is, however, 
an easy means of protecting roots from frost. It 
is littlo known and deserves to become common, 
as it is within the reach of all and is specially 
fitted for preserving Beetroot, Carrots, Celery, 
Cabbage, Turnips, Parsnips, Winter Radish, 
etc. It should bo carried out in the following 
manner :— 

In a part of the garden sheltered as much as 
possible—along a wall preferably—choose a 
well-drained rather light soil for the reception 
of the roots, and having lifted these with care, 
cut off the leaves half an inch or so from the 
collar. Select a dry day and dig a trench 
3 feet or 4 feet wide, more or less deep accord¬ 
ing to the length of the roots, and place them 
in it in a vertical position and so that the collar 
is on a level with the soil. The roots must not 
touch each other. The first line completed, till 
up the trench and stamp the soil well down 
over the roots ; then open a second trench at a 
distance of 6 inches or 8 inches from and 
parallel to the first, and so on with other 
trenches. Tho vegetables should bo covered as 
far as tho collar, except Turnips, of which the 
fleshy part should be left above ground. 

In small gardens it may bo more convenient 
to employ another way, which permit* of tho 
placing togother of tho kinds of roots for which 
there iB most frequent demand. Thus, instead 
of digging the trenches across, make them 
lengthways, putting in a certain number of the 
most commonly needed vegetables, such as 
Carrots, Turnips, and in less quantity Celery, 
Beet, Radishes, Parsnips, so that on opening a 
trench across one may find a few of ea^-h sort of 
vegetable. This makes it unnecessary to reopen 
the trench at different places or uncover it in 
several directions. 

On the first appearance of frost, oover the 
whole surface of the plot, and for about 
12 inches to 16 inches around, with dry leaves 
or manure about 8 inches deep. If the cold 
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iflcreases, double the depth of the covering so 
as to prevent the soil from becoming frozen. 
Whether the soil has frozen or not can be 
ascertained by thrusting a stick through the 
layer of leaves or manure In time of thaw 
remove the covering with a fork, but hold it in 
readiness for replacing on the first oocasion. 
In winter and until the spring, unless there is 
very severe and prolonged frost, vegetables can 
be taken out as required by simply removing 
the covering of the trench and lifting them 
with a spade or fork, replacing the covering 
afterwards. 

In addition to its extreme simplicity, this 
plan of wintering vegetables has the great 
advantage of keeping the roots as fresh and 
sound as if they had Been gathered in season. 


Onions in spring. When the Onions are 
thinned I select and allow a limited number 
of Parsley plants to remain. By the time 
the Onions are ripe this has fine roots. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


MUSHROOMS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
The accompanying illustration shows a part of 
the ridge-shaped beds in the Bromley Mush¬ 
room Farm, Kent, their total length being up- 


It is by far the best plan where these cannot, 
be planted in early autumn to do it as soon an 
dowering is completed. This will give them an 
opportunity of becoming well established before 
the parching winds of March and April arrive. 
Christmas Roses, that is all the varieties of Helle 
boras niger, are best broken up into rather small 
pieces. Particularly is this the case where the 
plants have been allowed to remain long in one 
position Very largo plants with probably 100 or 
more flowers springing from each are exceedingly 
handsome looking subjects in the herbaceous 
border, or, indeed, in any position where such 
may perchance exist, but it does not follow that 
the finest flowers are alwavs produced by these 
very large examples. The best flowers are 
produced on two-year or three year-old plants, 
counting from the time of planting and assum¬ 
ing that the plants have been broken up iuto 
pit-ces of not more than two or three crowns 
each at the most Divisions of this size are 
quite large enough for transplanting, so that 
those possessing large specimens that have not 
been broken up for years could soon increase 
their stock of this invaluable winter flower. To 
those possessing such plants I would suggest 
that a portion be broken up or divided every 
year, as by so doing a continued supply of 
(lowers may still be forthcoming as before. 
Where, however, the dividing and transplanting 
are deferred till the flowering is complete, the 
supply of bloom will not be interfered with. 

One thing is especially disastrous in trans¬ 
planting Christmas Roses, and this is attempt¬ 
ing to move very large examples—that is, clumps 
of 2 feet or so in diameter. I remember an 
attempt to transplant some grand examples of 
these Hellebores in the lump as lifted, and 
though every precaution was taken and their 
new quarters ready prior to the specimens 
being lifted, it was all to no purpose. Tho 
attempt was an absolute failure. Every vestige 
of foliage was lost, and when in the early 
autumn of tho following year I lifted them to 
see if anything could be done, there wa9 hardlv 
a living root to be found in that huge mass, all 
of which was in the most perfect health when 
transplanted early in the previous autumn. 
The only remedy for plants thus reduced is to 
wash every particle of soil from them and 
remove the dead roots, afterwards dividing 
them into small pieces of a couple of crowns 
each and planting them in good soil in nursery 
beds. Prior to planting, allow the plants to 
become quite dry from the washing by laying 
them out in an open shed, and when planting 
freely dust them in the trench with fine 
charcoal. It will also be well to plant some¬ 
what deeper than usual, so that the new roots 
which shall presently issue from the base of 
the crown shall have the advantage of additional 
protection. This is the more needful because 
the old decayed roots will be of very little 
servioe in restoring the plant to health, and for 
which it must depend on entirely new roots. 
This to some may seem a good deal of trouble 
to go to, but if the variety be a good one it will 
be well repaid, as in two or three years these 
divisions will have made nice flowering plants. 

Any plants that have been lifted for blooming 
under glass will, if of any size, be best broken 
up into small pieces when flowering is over and 
replanted in good, rich soil. The position this 
section of Hellebores appears to prefer is one 
sheltered from cutting winds and also protected 
from hot sun. Distant shade is preferable to 
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Part of Mushroom beds in the open air at Bromley Farm, Kent. 


wards of two miles. These bods arc all in bear¬ 
ing, and new ones are being constantly made at 
the average rate of 20 yards per week. Mr. 
C. W. Gedney, the proprietor, first began 
Mushroom culture in the open by planting 
spawn along some headlands. This proved very 
successful, and when a large orchard at Bromley 
came into his possession he there started grow¬ 
ing Mushrooms on ridges on a very small scale 
for his own household The orchard was choked 
up with old and much-neglected Currant and 
Gooseberry-bushes, and as these were grubbed 
up their places were taken by Mushroom-beds. 
There were some early disappointments, as in 
Mushroom growing on a large scale the beginner 
must be able to await results. The failures of 
most amateurs, according to Mr. Gedney, arise 
through their being in too great a hurry. They 
spawn their beds too soon—before the tempera¬ 
ture has fallen below 80 degs. Given good 
spawn and the right temperature of beds, it is 
easy to grow Mushrooms in the open all the 
year round. With a good-eeating of niceiclean 
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There are three grades known in the trade : 
“ buttons, cups, and broilers cups fetch the 
most money. How long does it take from the 
planting of the spawn to the cutting of the 
first Mushrooms? That is one of the glorious 
uncertainties of the business. Mr. Gedney has 
had them in a month from spawn straight from 
the “hatching house,” and has, with dry 
spawn, waited six months before they put in 
an appearance. A fair crop per yard run for 
Mushrooms grown in the open, according to 
Mr Gedney’s plan, he puts at 20 lb. The 
large specimens are worthless for market, and 
only go into the ketchup tub. The coddling of 
Mushrooms in stifling sheds and heated houses 
is a great mistake, as Mushrooms can be 
gathered in the open even when the snow- 
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advice of the firm you quote, what is the 
inevitable result ? Your bulbs of necessity are 
first planted, and therefore what is to prevent 
you stabbing or otherwise mutilating any 
bulbs so shallow planted as is suggested ? The 
depth given is merely the rule of thumb 
method for planting the bulbs that are required 
for commercial purposes. In your caso you 
desire to use the land for a special and twofold 


the delicious fragrance which they emit during 
the day. It rarely exceeds 10 inohes in height, 
thriving best and increasing most in a light, 
sandy loam, sheltered from east winds. 

S. Sibirica. —This is the foremost of dwarf 
spring-flowering bulbs. The porcelain-blue of 
the modest drooping fiowers is uncommon early 
in the year. Mixed with Snowdrops they have 
a charming effect, while alone in large patches 
they are very striking. Wherever 
a light, sandy soil existB this bulb 
will succeed, either in the rock 
garden, the flower border, or 
peeping from among (' ?ass in 
woodland walks, where it is seen 
at its best. It also forces well. 

After forcing, the bulbs should 
bo planted out, and in the course 
of a few years they will regain 
their usual vigour, and may again 
be lifted and forced as before. 

By having three sets of bulbs a 
continual succession for forcing j 
may be kept up without any / 
extra expense. Among Scillas C 
saJTJ) not generally found in gardens, 
but which are hardy enough in 
dry situations, may be men- 
tioned: 

S. peruviana, a large species, 
with handsome broad loaves, 
Yucca-like, and very distinct. 

It does well in sheltered nooks, 
and even in the open in southern 
districts. 


that provided by a wall, for example. An abun 
dant depth of soil where the roots may be con¬ 
stantly cool is the chief point. E. 


THE SCILLAS. 

Amongst early spring - flowering bulbs the 
various species of Scilla are among the most 
important. They are every year becoming more 


amomi. 


purpose : therefore, special means suiting the 
case individually must be applied. In planting 
under certain things we would not hesitate to 
plant at twice G inches deep, for in dealing with 
a large variety of bulbs wo find as a fact that it 
is well-nigh impossible to plant too deeply, 
inasmuch as the strongest Snowdrops, Chiono 
doxas, and Leucojums we have ever eeen vrere 
not found at 12 inches deep. Thinking we had 
some specially robust-growing varieties of those 
named, we dug down below the depth stated, 
finally breaking off the top in our endeavour to 
trace the bulbs. As a fact, there is nothing to 
fear from deep planting, and these deeply 
imbedded bulbs are neither earlier nor later for 
their deep planting. But to know 

E they will come to the surface 
ic again and flower well should be 

gf| a matter for satisfaction, as also 

a convenience in not a few in- 

” stances where it is desired to 

l follow a multnm in parr'O system 

5 in the garden.] 

Removing: Aloe (Aloe).— 
f.' If jou have a direct communica¬ 
tion by rail this would certainly 
be the most convenient and the 
$ least expensive, carting to and 

K.i from the station in an open cart or 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Narcissi bulbs after flowering?.— I have 
grown some Narcissi in Cocoa-nut-fibre in china jars. 
Kindly tell me how to treat them after flowering, so that I 
can use them for my herbaceous borders?— Axon. 

[Lay tho bulbs in Cocoa-nut-fibre in the 
garden after flowering is over, and place in any 
partially shaded position, giving a little 
water till the foliage has fully ripened off. 
Such bulbs are usually of little value for the 
gardeD, owing to the foreign conditions under 
which growth has been made.] 

Planting Daffodils under perennials.— The 
advice is often given to plant Narcissi under perennials at 
about 0 inches in depth. It is also said that except for 
certain special bulbs one and a half times the length of 


S. nutans (Bluebell). 


the bulb itself is the proper depth. Your opinion is asked 
on the question t— Dklta. 

[Your query is one requiring perhaps more 
intelligent thought than the opinion of an 
expert. For example, supposing you follow the 


of dark green leaves, its pale bli 
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weather, however, we suggest taking by road 
with open van and so avoid the expenso of 
packing, which is not only great but frequently 
harmful. 

Non-flowering of the Belladonna 

Lily.—It seems strange that this did not 


S. rampanulata in the wild garden. (See page <V»4.) 


bloom in a season like the past. “ S. W. F’s” 
note at page 5G4 assigned a reasonable 
cause, and more so seeing he shows that bulbs 

g rowing at the foot of warm walls failed to 
loom. When I was visiting a garden in We&t 
Norfolk, the first week in November, I saw 
good blooms still on plants growing in sandy 
soil on a warm border. The plants in flower 
were about 20 feet from the wall. There had 
been an abundance of bloom, a9 could be seen by 
the old flower stems. Evidently in this position 
they would not get so dry as at the foot of the 
wall. — J. Crook. 

Annuals and perennials for town garden. 

—Would you kindly give me the names of some annual 
and perennial plants suitable for town gardening? I have 
a small piece of ground, half of which faces wvst and half 
north. The soil is a sort of clay. I have had a quantity 
of stable-manure dug into it. I have already planted some 
Snowdrops and some Daffodils. Would Lily of the Valley 
do on the north half ?— Enqitrkr. 

[Yes, Lily of the Valley would do quite well, 
als) Tufted Pansies, Montbretias, Campanulas 
in variety, Irises of all sections iu either posi¬ 
tion, and Christmas Hoses, Hepaticas, Alstror- 
merias, and such things on the north side. On 
the other side Lilium eandidum, L. davuricum, 
L. tigrinum, L. speciosum would do, as also 
Phloxes, summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
some of the dwarfer Michaelmas Daisies, etc. 
Among the annuals you may employ are Asters, 
Stocks, Candytuft, Nasturtium, Phlox Drum- 



S. sibirica. (See page (104.) 


mondi, and, indeed, a very general assortment 
of these may be put in with but little fear of 
success. Then should you so desire you could 
add an assortment of Gladioli and Tuberous 
Begonias, planting the former in the early days 
of March, and the latter by the first week of 
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June, provided the plants are already in growth ; 
if not, you plant these 2 inches below the sur¬ 
face a month earlier. The Begonias may bo 
planted in both positions, and in this wav will 
provide a display for a long time. Planted, too, 
in conjunction with tho Tufted Pansies, a very 
pretty result could bo secured.] 

Violet culture.— Kindly give me some ad\ ice as to 
the growing of Violets? I am a great lover of them, and 
want to grow them largely and have them all th*> year 
roand. I have a wall round the north-east side of the 
garden. The soil is light. 1 want to know the best kinds 
to buy. What size frames are best to use, and the best 
position for the beds?— Violets. 

[The present is not what may be termed a 
convenient season in which to take up Violet 
culture if you are without stock. If your am¬ 
bition lead you to hope for Violet flowers all 
tho year through, wo fear you will be disap¬ 
pointed, because the Violet season ends in the 
spring, and begins again in autumn. Violets, how¬ 
ever, can be obtained in pots from nurserymen 


built to suit the si/e of lights named are 
preferable to wooden frames; they last longer 
and are more proof against cold, frosty spells of 
weather. These should have a south aspect, 
for in winter every ray of sunshine is wanted. 
For outdoor flowering you cannot plant a better 
than PrinceBs of Wales, a very large single, hav¬ 
ing long stalks. La France is a newer kind of 
much merit; these should be planted at least 
18 inches apart between the rows, and only 
slightly less in tho ranks. The double Marie 
, Louise, The Parma, and New York can be recom¬ 
mended as the best blues, and Swanley Double 
White as a companion flower of good size and 
I fragrance. These may be planted a foot apart, 

I to be taken up and replanted in the frames in 
October quite close to the glass. During the 
summer months keep the surface free from 
weeds by the use of tho Dutch hoe, water 
copiously when the soil is dry and the weather 
warm, and also pinch off runners as they form ; 



The Italian Squill (Scilla italica>. (See pagi 


who make a speciality of them, such as Messrs. 
House and Son, Westbury, Bristol. If it is 
your intention to plant largely, your better 
course would be to commence in spring, and 
procure rooted and prepared runners to put out 
in the open border. Violets like a partially 
shaded position, although this is not absolutely 
necessary. They are better in tho open garden 
than on a hot, sunny border. Aa your soil is 
light you mu9t enrich it with decayed manure 
and leaf-mould to support the plants in times of 
drought, digging deeply now and leaving it in 
an open state so that frost and air pulverise it 
during winter. April is the month to choose for 
outdoor planting, and the distance apart is 
governed by the kind grown. The single 
variety Princess of Wales needs almost twice 
the room that would suit Marie Louise or The 
Parma, because these latter are smaller and 
compact. Frame lights 6 feet long and 4 feet 
wide are very usoful and convenient, better 
than larger because more portable. Brick pits 


this may need to be done once in every ten days 
or a fortnight. This will give strength to the 
crowns of the plants, and larger flowers will 
result. In frames, tho plants will need protec¬ 
tion in frosty weather, mats or waterproof 
sheets being as good as anything. Fire-heat is 
not good for them, and plenty of air must be 
given in favourable weather every day. Water 
will not be much called for in winter, but rain 
showers are most beneficial to them occasion¬ 
ally.] _ 


IW“ As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, toe ojer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” “The 
Vegetable Garden,” or “The English 
Flower Garden ” to the sender oj the most 
useful or interesting letter or short article pub¬ 
lished in the current week's issue, which will 
be marked thus * # * 
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UTILISING GREENHOUSE. 

(Reply to “Lex.”) 

It would hate helped us had you given the 
position of boiler, and whether this can be 
placed low down, and in turn to bring your pipee 
m oonservatory down also. Otherwise it appears 
from your sketch that the pipes in conservatory 
will constantly be a stumbling blook. The 
amount of piping in this house, too, will not be 
sufficient in hard weather. A better way to 
heat the conservatory would be to turn the pipe 
to the right as soon as it enters the conserva¬ 
tory, and pass it along the south wall and up to 
the end of wall on side of drawing-room. An 
alternative plan would be taking the pipes the 
reverse wav, along by and beneath the doorway 
at front, which is the more important part to be 
heated. With pipes in the position at present 
indicated the frost would injure any plants on 
the front stage by garden door. The whole 
thing turns on the possibility of your keeping 
the boiler well down, so that the flow pipe may 
enter the conservatory at a level to admit of its 
clearing the garden doorstep. Is it possible to 
place your boiler on the opposite side of the 
south wall, and, say, midway between the two 
houses ? If this could be done the arrangement 
of pipes could be simplified in this way very 
much. If, however, the way of your sketch is 
the only way, you may affix a radiator to the 
conservatory pipes, and so inorease the amount 
of heat at disposal. Turning to the forcing-house, 
you will not attain a very high temperature with 
the pipes now stated, and if you really wish a 
“ forcing” heat, you should add one more flow 
in the most convenient position. As you require 
to keep the conservatory as gay as possible, why 
not utilise the other house as a growing-house 
to this end ?—that is, for growing on the neces¬ 
sary small flowering plants for the twofold 
purpose of supplying this and the dwelling house 
with nioe plants. You could be assisted in this 
if you plaoed a pit or heated frame along the 
front ef forcing-house. This would make a 
second house, so to speak, at a very small ooet 
We do not think Grapes will do muoh good, as 
the width is not enough ; at least, it would only 
do for a short time, and, if devoted to Grapes, 
the shade will be too much generally for other 
things. The wall of the oonservatory would 
make a better place for a Peach-tree, but the 
difficulty would be in keeping it clean and free 
from pestS. We do not favour the idea, and a 
far more suitable way would be a border for 
Roses and other things. Roses arc always 
welcome, and some of the most delightful 
blooms are grown in these structures. Lapa- 
geria, Plumbago, Fuchsias, Abutilon Golden 
Fleeoe are all beautiful as climbing plants. In 
the forcing-house you may grow Strawberries 
in pots, Tomatoes in pots or planted out, 
together with a selection of suitable fine foliaged 
and flowering plants according to your taste. 

THE MORETON BAY JASMINE 
(BIGNONIA JASMINOIDES). 

Among evergreen greenhouse climbers there are 
few more beautiful or easy of culture than this. 
Its glossydark-green foliage, in form like that 
of the White Jasmine (hence the “jasmin* 
oides”), makes a charming background for the 
greenhouse all the year round, and when it 
forms the ground colour for the plant’s own 
striking clusters of lovely trumpet - shaped 
flowers, of a delicate pinkish-white, with a 
glowing purple throat, the effect is very good. 
It begins to flower in June and continues till 
the end of Ootober. Three years ago I came into 
possession of a combined greenhouse and vinery, 
in which was growing a singular-looking bunch 
of vegetation about 10 feet high. Its roots 
were in a wooden box, perhaps 2 feet square, 
and its branches were bound together with a 
rigour which deprived them of all freedom. It 
was a plant of the above. Its somewhat dis¬ 
torted branches were laid out on wires; its 
roots were let down into a cavity, where they 
were liberally supplied with good soil, consist¬ 
ing of leaf moula, garden loam, and silver- 
sand, not forgetting a dash of bones. Here 
the plant rapidly responded to the new treat¬ 
ment, and it has assumed a vigorous habit and 
has bloomed most freely. As the flowers are 
on the points of the new wood, all these must be 
retained and tied in loosely. The plant wants 
room. It needs plenty^of water at j the root, 
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and all the light and air possible. It should be 

E nined in winter, and new breaks encouraged 
y cutting out old wood. To strike cuttings, 
tako off side shoots close to the old wood in 
May, and set in a somewhat sandy, potting soil 
round the edge of a 5 inch pot. The soil is kept 
fairly moist, a shady position is chosen for the 
pot, and no cover is used. Under these condi¬ 
tions I have raised a nioe supply of vigorous 
young plants, which I hope to nower in pots. 
Dinsdmle Rtctory. W. F. K. S. 

_______ 

A GREENHOUSE IN MAY. 

Many amateurs who are anxious to have their 
houses gay at the above-named Beason, and have 
but a very limited stock of greenhouse plants 
for the purpose, can, nevertheless, produce a 
very effective display by sowing at once a few 
dozen pots of the beet annuals. The pots should 
be either new or made clean by washing them. 
Six, seven, and eight inches are a suitable size. 
They should be oarefully drained, and filled to 
within an inch of the top with turfy loam two- 
thirds, one-third of well-rotted stable manure 
and leaf-mould, with some sharp sand and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal. Press the soil moder¬ 
ately firm in the pots. Sow the seeds thinly. 
Give a gentle watering through a fine rose 
after the seeds have been slightly oovered with 
fine soil. Place them immediately in the house 
near to the glass, and thin out the seedlings to 
an inch or two apart as soon as they can be 
handled, leaving the best formed and most 
sturdy plants. These may be reduced ultimately 
to from five to six or seven in each pot. The 
temperature may range from 50 degs to 65 degs. 
Water carefully, and about once a week give a 
little diluted liquid-manure. A few very light 
neat sticks should be placed around the edge of 
the pots, and two or three pieoee of matting or 
twine carried round them for supporting the 
plants. If these few simple rules are carried 
out a very attractive and useful display will be 
the result. 

The following kinds are very suitable : —Mig¬ 
nonette Machet, Nemophila insignia, Nemo- 
phila maculatagrandiflora, Collinsia grandlflora, 
C bicolor, French Marigold Legion of Honour, 
Nasturtium Empress of India, N. Golden King, 
Papaver glaucum, Chrysanthemum tricolor, C. 
carinatum, Godetia Bijou, G. Blushing Bride, 
Scabious, Coreopsis Drummondi, Poppy The 
Shirley, Schizanthus pinnatus, German Ten- 
week Stock, Candytuft, Larkspur, Dianthus 
chinensis, Clarkia pulchella, Musk, and Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum. H. Ellis. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Datura Knlghtl.— I desire to call attention to the 
large white Datura. It Is now adorning my greenhouse, 
as it does almost continuously for the whole year. The 
singular grace of each individual flower, 12 inches long, 
cannot fail to charm. No doubt to many of the readers 
of Gardbnino the plant Is known, but it is sure to be to 
all a *• thing of beauty."—R. L. Allmax, Woodlands, 
Bandon. 

Plants unhealthy.— Will you please say if the 
white deposit upon leaves enclosed (from greenhouse) 
show thriiis, or what ? It is over most of the plants that 
are resting, not so much upon those that are growing.— 
Dcswt. 

[There are a few thiip marks on some of the 
leaves, but the white deposit is caused by red- 
spider, which is always more troublesome when 
the plants are wanting in normal vigour. This 
accounts for those that are resting being the 
worst affected. A dry atmosphere and drought 
at the roots are both conducive to the increase 
of this pest. ] 

Growing Tuberoses.— I have potted some Tube¬ 
roses, two in a 7-incb pot, and placed them in bottom- 
heat. They have pushed up nearly twenty spikes to the 
pot. Some have a strong centre spike showing, while 
others only have small spikes all over. I am now advised 
to remove all but centre spikes Should this be done, and 
ought I to take the Tuberoses out of the pot to do this ?— 

TlBBROSF. 

[All the side-shoots must be removed, but 
there should be do occasion to knock the plants 
out of the pots to do this, unless you have the 
tubers very deeply inserted in the soil, which 
is not necessary. If deeply planted remove 
some of the surface soil, and with the point of 
a pen-knife remove the eyes or growths quite 
close to the bulb. In future you should see to 
it that these “ eyes ” are deeply cut out before 
the potting is done. Only one flowering spike 
is produced from each tuber.] 

Arrangement of stove and green¬ 
house plants. —During the winter months 
a different arrangement of plants grown in our 


greenhouses and stoves is more necessary than 
during the summer. In many instances the 
roofs of the houses are more or less covered with 
creepers of various kinds in summer. Not only 
does this improve the health of these plants, 
but they throw a slight shade, for whloh plants 
of other kinds grown on the stages are grateful. 
But just now it is important that all the light 
possible should reach the latter, and it is no 
longer possible to leave the creepers in position 
on the roof ; indeed, it would not be advisable 
in all cases, for some stove climbers are very 
easily injured by cold, and the few inches from 
the glass are not sufficient to prevent severe 
frost injuring them. 

Reinw&rdtia trigyua.— One thing that 
renders this plant more than usually attractive 
is the riohness of the golden-orange blooms, 
few of this colour being found among the usual 
run of winter-flowering plants, and not merely 
in colour, but equally for the great profusion of 
flowers is the plant welcome. Occasionally 
when the plants are grown under too dry 
atmospheric conditions red • spider attacks 
result, and these must be guarded against. 
The cuttings taken from old plants that have 
been infested will render a renewal more 
certain, and in any oase a watch must be kept 
over the plants. By growing in cool pita during 
summer and using the syringe freely there is 
hope of keeping the pest in check. 

Salvia splendens grandiflora. —For 
keeping up a bright display in the conservatory 
from early autumn until Christmas the above 
is one of the best plants we have. Nothing 
could exceed in brilliancy the long racemes of 
crimson • scarlet, the tube and calyx being 
equally bright. Unfortunately, the flowers 
soon drop when exposed to a change of tem¬ 
perature ; therefore it cannot be reoommended 
for cutting. There is little difficulty in the 
oulture of this useful plant. If a few plants 
are well cared for through the winter they will 
give plenty of cuttings early in the spring. I 
like to take the first cuttings as soon as they 
are ready, and these will give good strong 
cuttings later on. The best plants are obtained 
from tne strong growing tops, which, if put in 
about the end of May, will make fine plants by 
the autumn. By taking the tops of young 
plants it is easier to keep the plants free from 
red-spider, whioh is their greatest enemy. The 
plants may be grown on during the summer in 
a cool frame or out-of-doors. Potted in a rich 
loamy compost and grown on without any 
stopping, they make fine pyramids if given 
plenty of room, and will come into flower 
early in September. If given sufficient pot- 
room and liquid-manure from time to time the 
same plants will continue to bloom for a long 
time.—H. 

Abutilon Golden Fleece.— Abutilona 
generally should be more frequently grown, as 
it is astonishing what a quantity of bloom a well- 
established planted-out bush will produce. Pot 
plants are most useful in their way, but they are 
generally needed for ordinary furnishing, much 
cutting soon spoiling their appearance. Nothing 
equals well-grown specimens planted out in a 
cool conservatory. Good drainage must be 
afforded, as liberal supplies of moisture are 
needed, and during growth frequent doses of 
farmyard liquid. A good holding loam, with a 
fourth part of peat, leaf-mould, and coarse sand, 
forms a very suitable medium. Overcrowding 
must be avoided and moderately hard pruning 
practised each year, say in January, lessening 
the water supply at such periods. Few things 

S roduce a better effect used for dinner-table 
ecoration. The yellows and whites mixed 
look charming, as they also do lightly arranged 
in tall vases or glasses, no other foliage out 
their own being needed. Plants raised annually 
are perhaps the best—that is, where a good- 
sized batch is grown in pots. Clean, healthy 
cuttings strike readily during February. They 
most be kept as near to the roof-glass as possi¬ 
ble, or they soon assume a leggy appearance and 
become weakly. In June a sheltered position 
out-of-doors on a bed of coal-ashes in the full 
sunshine is best, feeding carefully from the 
time 6-inch pots become well filled with roots. 
Plants in 6 inch pots are the moet useful, and 
when thus confined a fifth part worm fiee 
manure should be added. One stopping when 
from 5 inches to 6 inches of growth have been 
made is sufficient. Removal under glass should 
take place at the end of September. 
r Ul IrtFl' 
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Hatton is a full, well-shaped flower of a bright 
lilac tint. Golden Madame Ferlat is a yellow 
form of a fine type. Han well Glory of a bronzy 
shade has nicely-formed flowers. Mrs. Henry 
J. Jones is one of the largest, colour white, 
faintly shaded lilac. Nelly S. Threlfall is a 
capital white, the petals having fine substance. 
The colour of Matthew Russell is bronzy chest¬ 
nut, and in formation it is desirable. 

The distinct classes of Chrysanthemums, like 
the Pompons, Anemone-flowered, and reflexed, 
seem to be at a standstill. There is no change 
in them, and the older ones do not have a very 
large Bhare of popular favour. But among 
singles several pretty things may be noted. 
Yellow Jane Improved is a fine variety of its 
class, so dwarf and free. It makes a nioe pot 
plant. Victoria, creamy-white, is excellent. | 
Florrie, a pretty pink shade, and Edith Pag- 
ram, a ( harming single pink with white ring at j 
the centre, are also worth attention. H. S. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

TO the EDITOR OF “(JARDESING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I see in your issue of December 1 a 
query as to the best varieties of early Chrysan¬ 
themums suitable for Scotland. I have tried 
moet of the varieties given in answer to same, 
and with one or two exceptions have found 
them poor, compared with some of the newer 
varieties, and far too late for Scotland. Of the 
varieties which I have tried here (Kilmarnock), 
and havesucceeded with, some of them beginning 
to bloom early in August, and the most of them 
by first week in September, are : Mytchett 
White, Cassimir Perrier, Eulalie Morel I, Henry 
Yvon, Louis Lemaire, Ivy Stark, Owen’s Per¬ 
petual, Crimson Marie Masse, Mme. Caram&x, 
M me. Marie Masse. Mme. Desgranges, Market 
White, Yellow Dasgrange, Mme. Gustave 
Grunerwald, Pieroy’s Seedling, Canari, Early 
Blush, Mme. Jolivert, Mme. Pinthon, Strath- 
meath, Precocity, La Vierge, and Blushing Bride. 
The above, I am sure, will please your corres¬ 
pondent, or any other wishing a good autumn 
bloom in Scotland. Jas. Caldenwood. 

. 5 , Rennie-street , Kilmarnock. 


NOTES AND RBPLIB8. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots.— Can you 

inform me how I should grow Chrysanthemums to have 
the plants only about from 21 feet to 3} feet high, and 
still have the flowers Urge? From what I have seen I 
believe it is due to growing in small pots. My gardener 
thinks the pUnts are dwarf kinds. Please say and also 
describe necessary cultivation.— U. IJ. 

[A great deal depends upon selection of varie¬ 
ties. Plants which are dwarf and those also of 
medium height are those you should endeavour 
to obtain, as the successful culture of plants for 
your purpose is more likely to be achieved 
thereby. However, tall sorts and those also 
which are fairly tall may be reduced in height 
by a series of stopping and pinching out the 
pointB of the shoots. Tall plants should be 
“ pinched ” when they are about 6 inches high, 
and this same operation may be repeated at 
each succeeding 6 inches of growth. The last 

5 inching should be done towards the end of 
une. If you desire large blooms, the shoots 
must be reduced to the required number. This 
is done by limiting the number of shoots 
allowod to develop after each pinching. Should 
you, however, prefer the free display of bloom 
which most Chrysanthemums are capable of 
developing, permit the majority of growths to 
go ahead from the commencement. Another 
method is that of propagating the cuttings in 
March and April, ana after ' 4 stopping ” the 
plants twice, allowing them to blossom on buds 
succeeding the Last stopping. By these means 
very dwarf plants can be had in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots, each one developing from two to three 
blooms of goodly proportions, or about a dozen 
flowers useful for decoration, disbudding to suit 
the requirements of the respective methods. 
From this late propagation you may plant out 
m prepared quarters a large number of young 
plants at the end of M*y, or later, treating 
them as laid down earlier for those in pots. In 
the autumn, just when the buds are nicely set, 
and n it until then, each plant should be lifted, 
the soil shaken from the roots, and then 
repotted in some prepared oompost in pots of 
a suitable size. After watering, the plants 
should be placed under glass, and for a few days 
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Bhaded, and also kept close. Within a week 
j they will, in most instances, have recovered 
from the oheck sufficiently to bear full exposure 
and more air. Plants treated in this way have 
been some of the prettiest we saw during the 
season which has just closed. They were 
dwarf and sturdy and covered with foliage 
down to the rim of the pot. The saving of 
labour during the growing season is very 
considerable when the latter system of culture 
is adopted.] 


ROBBS. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

Since the advent of Crimson Rambler much 
attention has been directed to this useful class. 
Some of the best are also some of the oldest. 
That fine kind Aimce Vibert is doubly valuable, 
for it not only flowers freely in the summer 
when Crimson Rambler is blooming, but it also 
gives a welcome late autumnal display. If we 
could but infuse this late-flowering quality into 
the true climbing Roses a good work would be 
achieved. Where climbing Roses are mingled 
with late-flowering Clematises the absence of 
blossom upon the Roses is not so marked, but 
arches covered only with summer-flowering 
Roses appear in the autumn rather dismal. A 
fine late-flowering variety as well as an early 
one is Long worth Rambler. It is really not so 
rambling as the Multiflora and Polyantha sec¬ 
tions, but it is so good that no one who has a 
fair-sized garden can afford to overlook it, and, 
moreover, it retains its shiny foliage well over 
Christmas. The bright vellow Aglaia must be¬ 
come very popular. All who have this Rose 
should not prune it in any way; simply allow 
it to grow at will. A promising kind, a seed¬ 
ling of Crimson Rambler, is Helene, having 
large trusses of delicate violet blossoms. Psyche 
will certainly make a very pretty rambler. The 
resy’-pink, charmingly-shaped buds, produced as 
they are iu large trusses, will be a welcome 
addition to this tribe. The old variety Felicite- 
Perpetue is a capital white companion to Crim¬ 
son Rambler. Its beautiful rosettes of white 
blossoms are well known. If one were quite 
sure as to its hardiness, Claire Jacquier would 
be the Rose to plant where a vigorous climber 
is desired. It will make quite an arbour in 
itself with just a slight amount of support, and 
its pretty bunches of nankeen-yellow blossoms, 
individually as tiny as those of Perle d'Or, 
would be a charming feature in a garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter Roses —During mild winters like the 
present I always notice that there are some blooms on the 
old common Pink and crimson China Roses that are found 
in the mixed hedgerows that surround the seaside 
gardens here. At the present time some very pretty 
bouquets of these little Roses might be gathered in the 
open air in this neighbourhood.—J. G., Gonport. 

Rose Marechal Nlel In cool greenhouse.— 
Please state treatment for Mar6chal Riel Rose in oool 
greenhouse It has three nice rods, each from 0 feet to 
12 feet long. Should It be pruned at all now?—C. H. 8., 
Reading. 

[If, as we presume, the three long rods were 
of last summer’s growth, it will not be neoessary 
to prune them at all, save just an inch or two 
from their extreme ends. Let the growths be 
spread outward a little the better to admit sun¬ 
light and also to induce the lower eyes to break. 
Keep the growths well syringed with cold water 
on every bright morning that is not frosty. Do 
not, however, fail to admit plenty of air, for it 
is not advisable to have such plants growing in 
cold houses too forward, as there is a danger of 
injury to the new growths by frost unless arti¬ 
ficial heat be possible in very severe weather. 
After these long rods have blossomed they may 
then be cut back to within 3 feet of the base of 
the plant. Then by keeping the house close 
and affording plenty of moisture new growths 
are encouraged early, and thus have a better 
ohauce of becoming ripened before the 
autumn.] 

Value of some new Roses.— Will you kindly 
advise me an to the suitability for general garden culture 
of the following Roses: Bertha Gemen (H P.), Oskar 
Denkel (11 P ), Mme. Ravary (H.T ), and Jubilee (II.P.) t 
Is the first-named as good a Rose for general purposes a- 
Mtrchioness of Londonderry? I have seen the second 
(Oskar Denkel) exhibited, but cannot find it described in 
the trade catalogues. I believe it was inclined to be 
striped. Can you tell me if this is a characteristic of the 
Rose, or merely a freak ? I have notioed the same thing 
in Francois Mlchelon—the second crop of bloom with ms 


is invariably splashed with a darker shade. Please ssy 
whether this is usual, or due to an error In treatment? 
Does Mrs. John Laing require hard pruning or merely 
shortening ? I have a good bush-tree or it, but the growth 
is usually thin.— H. 8. Mills. 

[Bertha Gemen is oertainly not equal to 
Marchioness of Londonderry’. The latter is a 
magnificent though scentless Rose, its one 
defect being a dulness of colour when flowers 
are fully developed. Bertha Gemen, so far as 
we have proved it, does not appear te he of any 
v^lue. It opens badly and becomes easily 
tarnished by damp or rain. Perhaps under 
glass ic may prove more useful, but even there 
we doubt if it can surpass the lovely and fragrant 
Violet Bouyer. or the superb Merveille de 
Lyon and Mabel Morrison, a trio of lovely 
white forcing Roses. Oscar Denkel we hat e no 
knowledge of. There was an Oskar Cordel sent 
out by Lambert in 1898. It is a very large 
carmine-coloured Rose and moderately good. 
Many of the rose-coloured Roses have a 
tendency to become striped, flaked, or mottled, 
which is mostly attributable to the weather. 
Rain and sunshiny days alternating have much 
to do with this peculiarity, although want of 
sufficient nourishment will bring it about. We 
should advise you to give your Roses some 
liquid-manure when the flower-buds are about 
the sizo of marbld. Guano-water intensifies the 
colour of high-coloured Roses. Mme. R&vary 
is a beautiful novelty’. The colour is a rich 
golden-yellow. It is free flowering, sturdy in 
habit, and one we believe will prove to be a fine 
garden Rose. Jubilee is another of those Roses 
from the States which prove to be almost 
identical with other Roses. We can see little or 
no difference between Jubilee and La Roeiere, 
certainly not sufficient to warrant its introduc¬ 
tion ] 

Rose Boole d’Or falling: to open.—I have a 

Tea Rose, Li Boule d’Or, planted four years, and each 
year it has looked very healthy with dozens of large buds. 
Just when the buds are opening, the outside leaves on the 
buds become dark in colour, and the flowers never open, 
but rot on the stem at the base of the bud. I have not 
had one perfect bloom since it was planed. The foliage 
is very handsome, like the leaves of Copper Beech, and is 
quite fresh-looking. I give it liquid and other manure in 
the season. How shall 1 treat this plant ? Kindly tell me 
the names of Roses that should not be pruned, or only 
slightly, as some persons recommend pruning all Roses 
severely?—H. H. 

[This is the one great fault of an otherwise 
superb Rose. Even in a hot season like the 
last we only saw one specimen exhibited, 
and that was at Salisbury. Not one did we 
observe at the Crystal Palace Rose show. 
La Boule d’Or is one of those excessively 
double Rosea that require artificial heat to 
enable them to develop, and it is really only 
fitted for culture under glass. If you coula 
transfer your plant at once to a greenhouse vou 
would doubtless be well repaid for the trouble. 
It would be best to plant it out iu some good 
soil, but failing that a large pot or tub would 
suffice. Supposing you have no greenhouse, 
then we should advise you to destroy the plant 
and obtain instead one of the glorious Roees of 
tie typi of Madame Hoste, or Marie Van 
Houtte, and you will have no cause to regret 
your loss. There arc no hard and fast rules as 
to pruning Roses. It is a great mistake to 
prune all Roses severely. Far better err on' 
the other side. As a rule, the weakest growers 
should be pruned the hardest; those kinds 
making long and strong growths should be 
more moderately pruned. As a slight guide 
Hybrid Perpetuals should have their growths 
cut back to within 3 inches to 12 inches of 
their base. When the plants become old the 
growths ma le the previous summer should be 
pruned to within 3 inches or 6 inches of the 
previous season's pruning. It is always advis¬ 
able each year to cut clean a wav right down to 
the ground one or more of the very oldest 
growths. This induces the plant to reproduce 
itself from the base. Many kinds will send up 
annual growths each some 4 feet, .“> feet, and 
0 feet long. If pegging down be not desired 
(see article on this sunject iu our issue of 
December 29 last), such long shoots may be 
retained as much as 18 inches long, and will 
be all the better for this, provided they 
are ripe. But if there be more pith than 
solid wood then it is better u> cut back more 
severely. Hybrid Teas that yield large blos¬ 
soms need pruning after the manner of the 
Utter group, but the free • growing kinds 
should be very sparsely pruned, merely tipping 
the growths ana thinning out where crowded. 
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The true Tea Roses, if desired only for cutting 
and for garden decoration, should not be hard 
pruned unless frost has injured the wood. 
When cutting back, the pith should be white. 
If brown cut back until the sound white pith 
is found, even if you cut down to the ground. 
It must not be forgotten, howevor, that by 
pruning Tea Roses fairly hard new growths 
break out from the base, thus keeping up the 
perpetual flowering character of the group. 
Roses of the type of Gloire de Dijon, if grown as 
bushes, should be either pegged down or have 
their long shoots bent over. They will then 
flower all over the growths. Rambling and 
Climbing Roses must have their annual growths 
retained almost their entire length, but it is 
advisable to cut clean out one or more of the 
old growths each season to compel the plant to 
produce new wood and thus keep it in a health}’ 
condition. ] 

FERNS. 

BASKET FERNS. 

It is hardly the proper time to disturb any 
plants at the roots, but where a little extra 
warmth can be given thero is no better time for 
filling baskets which are to bo suspended from 
the roof, as they will get the full benefit of the 
light and there is no danger of the sun being too 
powerful, while thero will be sufficient time for 
the plants to get well established and hardened 
before the sun gets too st rong. The Nephro- 
lepises, Davallias, etc., are the most suitable 
for baskets, but there are many others which 
may be recommended. In filling the baskets, 
young, free growing plants should be selected 
and only a thin la}er of Moss should be used, 
for if too much space is taken up with it it will 
decay and leave a space, and the soil will get 
loose. For covering the under surface of the 
baskets there is no better material than Ficus 
repens. If a few voung plants of this are put 
round the edge and pegged down they will soon 
form a good covering, and will help to keep the 
soil together without taking much nourishment 
from the Ferns. Some of the Davallias will in 
time cover the baskets, but most Ferns are slow 
to cover the under surface, and the Ficus can 
always be thinned out or removed altogether 
after the Ferns get well established. In some 
cases two or three varieties may be grow r n in the 
same basket, but it is better to keep each sort 
separate, using baskets in sizes to suit the 
growth of the Ferns. Large baskets are gener¬ 
ally objectionable on account of being too 
heavy. The most popular basktt Fern is Nephro- 
lepis exaltata. This is now’ recognised as one 
of the best market Ferns, and is used exten 
sively both in pots and baskets. This Fern also 
finds much favour in America, where it is gener¬ 
ally know’n as the Boston Fern. 


Woodwardia radicaas. —In large con¬ 
servatories this handsome Fern is often very 
striving, the huge and finely arched and well- 
proportioned fronds stretching out several feet 
from the crown and again descending to the 
earth, there again quickly to mature a future 
ciown and plant. The plant is at home in the 
cool conservatory, and when growing freely 
requires plenty of moisture. To some extent 
this much would be assisted by the position the 
plant should occupy, and this, owing to the 
nature of growth, should always be elevated. 
At the same time a large pocket of soil should 
be provided for the roots, as these, in common 
with the handsome fronds, are strong and 
vigorous. 

Luculia gratis8ima .—This fine green¬ 
house plant is usually grown as a climber, or at 
least attached to a wall. Why it is so treated 
it is difficult to sav, for it is very fine when 
grown as a bush, flowering much more freely 
than when given a large root-run such as is 
usually afforded wall plants. It is much easier, 
too, to keep such plants free from insects than 
others growing on wails and trellises, where it 
is often difficult to get all round them with the 
syringe. A little closer pruning, of course, is 
necessary than when growing on a wall, and the 
best time to carry this out is as soon as the 
flowers are past. Let the roots get fairly on 
the dry side before cutting back, and it will be 
found that little more root-moisture will be 
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required until the plants are again started. It 
is rather a difficult subjeot to strike. A warm 
and moist greenhouso temperature with amplo 
light suits it best, and the compost should be i 
lasting, free, and open rather than rich. Equal ; 
parts of peat; of good quality, loam, and leaf 
mould, with plenty of sand and a few lumps of j 
charcoal or crocks, will suit it well. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


on the earth of the pots or tied to the Btems of 
Vines, &c., they will hide in them. These 
traps should be examined every morning. The 
black Vine-weevil is about § inch in length, and 
is quite black in colour. The clay-coloured 
weovil is only j inch in length, and is of a palo 
brown colour, as its name implies.—G. 8. 8.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory’—The fragrance in a well- 

THE ROCK DAPHNE (D. RUPESTRIS). furni » h ® d conservatory is always delightful, 
v especially in winter, when there are no flowers 

Tm 6 ; miniature shrub lias been aptlv described outside. Among the kinds which go to make 
as a “ real alpine gem,' and certainly it cannot up the fragrance of a conservatory at this 
bo too well known, whether it be for the rock season are Mignonette, Violets in pots, Roman 
garden or as an ornament in the greenhouse, for Hyacinths, Heliotropes, Genista fragrans, 
which it is alike admirably suited. It* usual Oranges in blossom and fruit, Lily of the 
season of blooming is the spring and early Valley, Tuberoses, and Tea Roses. Myrtles, 
summer, but often a second crop of flowers is though not in bloom, give off a refreshing 
borne in the autumn. It has erect shoots form- odour from the foliage. Oak-leaved and other 
ing dense compact tufts each about 2 inches 
high and 1 foot or moro across, wliioh are 
covered with bloom which sometimes almost 
hides the plant. The colour is a soft shaded 
pink or rose, its flowers being larger and more 
waxy than those of D. C'neorum. The flowers, 
too, are sweetly scented. It is essentially a rock 


scented Geraniums add their quota of pleasant 
perfume. Prostranthera violacea and Diosma 
fragrans, two fragrant New Holland plants 
that we used to grow years ago, but have now 
lost sight of, might be useful for conservatory 
work and for making up coat flowers. For 
„ „ making backgrounds, Eucalyptus globulus is 

plant, growing wild in fissures of limestone in always useful, not only on account of its 
peaty loam. It is of slow growth, but it is well fragrance, but also for the glaucous tint of its 
worth waiting for. Under cultivation it seems foliage. Camellias will now be at their best: 


to do bept in very stony and peaty soil with 



Daphne rupestris. From a photograph by Mr. Waite, Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 


abundance of silver-sand, and should be given a 
well drained but not dry position. 


*y i 

bushes in the 
conservatory, and 
when trained upon 
a wall their glossy 
foliage and bright 
blossoms are very 
attractive. They 
must fie abundantly 
supplied with water 
with a little stimu¬ 
lant occasionally ; 
soot - water suits 
these glossy - foli- 
aged plants better 
than stronger stim¬ 
ulants. The finest 
collection of Camel¬ 
lias I ever saw had 
nothing in the way 
of stimulants but 
weak soot - water ; 
but it was always 
given in a clear 
state. The best 
compost for Camel¬ 
lias is equal parts of yellow loam free from 
lime and good fibrous peat, with or without a 
dash of leaf mould, and a free admixture of 
sand. The peat should be of the best, and the 
leaf-mould free from bits of stick or Beech Nut- 
husks, as the latter are likely to produce 
fungus in the borders when planted out. 
When the season is more advanced, and the 
petals are falling about, the plants should be 
pruned into 9hape. All plants growing in the 
border belonging to other familits will require 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Grubs among Fern roots.— Will you kindly tell 
what the enclosed grubs are and how to destroy them ? 

There are numbers of them in the Maiden-hair Fern nots, 
and even by repotting it is impossible to get rid of tnem, 
as they are' among the roots of the Fern and cannot all he 

found.— Narcissscs. w d - --- - - 

[The grubs attacking your Ferns are those of j some pruning alter flowering in order to keep 
one of the weevils, either the black Vine-weevil ^em bushy and prevent them encroaching on 
- - other plants near. Acacias are free-growing 

shrubs when planted, and must l>e cut rather 
hard back. Luculia gratissima, a fragrant 
winter-flowering shrub, should also be cut hard 
back. One of the most telling climbers or 
pillar plants for a cool conservatory is the 
Lapageria. Make up a well drained bed of 
turfy loam and fibrous peat at the shady end of 
the house. Plant out a couple of strong plants 
—white and red—keep the foliage free from 
thrips, and guard the young growths as they 
come from the base from slugs, and let the 
plants extend how and where they will. 

Forcing-house.— This house is pretty 
sure to be crowded now, though it is better not 
to attempt too much, os overcrowding is always 


(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) or the clay-cfloured 
weevil (O. picipes). The grubs of these two 
species are so much alike that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. 
This is, however, not of much importance, as 
the habits of the weevils and the grubs are 
exactly the same. There is no insecticide that 
will kill the grubs that you can use with safety 
to the Ferns, so that there is nothing to be done 
but to pick out the grubs from among the 
roots. The best way of destroying this insect 
is by killing the weevils, which feed by night 
on the fronds of Ferns, the leaves of Vines, and 
various other plants. When it is found that a ; 
plant has had its leaves injured by some 
invisible pest it should be laid on its side on a 


white cloth in the course of the day ; about two j unsatisfactory. Neither ia it wise to increase 
hours after dark throw a bright light on the the night temperature over 05 degs. Fur a 
plant, when the weevils will probably fall on to j mixed fo cing-housc, where things are continu- 
the cloth. IF they do not, give the plant a illy coming aud going, 60 degs. at night is the 

,fest temperature. If 


sharp shake, for on the slightest alarm they 
drop down as if dead. In the case of Vines 
or creepers that cannot be placed on the cloth, 
the latter should be spread under them. The 
weevils hide themselves bo carefully during the 
day that it is almost impossible to find them ; 
but if small bundles of hay or dry Moss be laid 


safest temperature. If well managed in a tem¬ 
perature of 00 degs most things will thrive. 
Plants which are forced for their dowers may be 
taken from & temperature of 60 degs. to a house 
10 degs. lower without injury. There is a won¬ 
derful advantage in rearranging the Diants as 
time can be found for the work. Change of 
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position is always beneficial, especially when 
the plants are in cramped quarters; simply 
turning them round is helpful to them. In 
forcing at this season one does not as a rule 
take the plants from the open air to the forcing- 
house. All plants intended to be forced will 
now be in a cold-pit or cold-house, ret-ting and 
getting read} for work, and the more perfect the 
rest the sooner the buds respond to the warmth 
No plant in a forcing-house should be allowed to 
get dust dry, and the syringe should be used 
at every favourable opportunity. Every 
kind of forcing work has to be done in one 
house in small gardens. Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Strawberries, Crapes, Figs, the most of them in 
pots, have been grown in one house as a sort of 
nappy family, besides raising seedlings and 
Btnking cuttings. ThU wants management, 
hut it is often done and done well by the 
thoughtful, hard-working gardener. 

Orchard-house.— Now that the Chrysan¬ 
themums are over, this house should be 
thoroughly cleansed, the paint with soap and 
water, the walls lime washed, and the beds and 
borders put in order to reoeive the potted trees 
which were placed outside to ripen growth and 
rest after the fruits were gathered. I am 
assuming those trees that required repotting 
were attended to in the autumn, and any 
tree whioh did not require a larger pot had 
some of the old soil removed and replaced with 
sand and manure, mixed with a little bone- 
meal and a small quantity of soot. When the 
trees are inside any pruning required should be 
done and the beds washed in every part with 
a solution of Gishurst compound In passing a 
pruning knife over a tree, every little bit of 
dead spur or the scar sometimes left when dis¬ 
budding should be dressed down with a sharp 
knife. Peaches and other trees in pots oan be, 
and are, in fact, pruned in summer, when 
the crop of fruit is set. One can often see better 
how to prune without sacrificing a fruit, than 
in winter. Trees which are pruned in summer 
do not sprawl about, as the badly pruned trees 
d j I do not mean merely thinning the young 
wood, but an old branch is cut back occasionally 
when it seems to be necessary, and thus our 
old trees may be kept full of young wood and 
in a fertile condition. 


Gold-frames. — The season up to the 
present has been very mild. Tender plants in 
cold-frames have up to the present been kept 
safely without any covering except the lights 
and a single mat or Frigi-domo on a frosty 
night. Batsthe ventilation must he perfect, 
even to the taking off of the lights on a sunny 
day or in mild weather when not raining 
Everything should he kept dry now, and no 
dead leaves or decaying matter of any kind 
should he allowed to remain near them. A little 
dusty peat or wood-ashes scattered among the 
plants tends to dry up damp and keep things 
healthy. 

Window gardening. —Ferns will soon 
be making new growth, and all discoloured 
fronds should be removed. Ferns being for the 
most part evergreen should not be altogether 
dried off Succulents, including Cactuses, 
Aloes, and Mesemhryanthemums, should be dry 
now, bat must not he exposed to frost. Among 
flowering plants bulbs will be prominent now. 
The double Narcissus is the earliest of the 
family to bloom, and when potted in August 
and plunged outside to make roots the flowers 
will nuw be showing themselves. 


Outdoor garden.— Chimonanthus fragr&ns 
is usually planted against a wall, but in shel¬ 
tered shrubberies I have seen it do well and 
flower freely as a bush. Though not by any 
means brilliant the flowers are useful in 
winter to mix with other blooms for their frag- 
ranoe. It is difficult to strike from cutting 
but can he rooted by layering, especially if one 
has an old stool that will throw up a crop of 
young shoots annually from the base 1 nave 
never seen the naked-flowered Jasmine brighter 
than it is, and what a popular plant it is—one 
meets with it everywhere. The Laurestinus is 
not often seen as a wall plant, but it might be 
more often used for oovering low walls. I have 
seen it so used lately, and very effective it was, 
being full of flowers either open or in hud. The 
mild weather has brought forward the early 
Snowdrops, Aoonitea, and Primroses in shel¬ 
tered nooks, and Daisies are flowetjjing freely 
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where used as edgings in some cottage gardens 
in the country. 8pring flowering plants are now 
well established, as are also Carnations, Pinks, 
and Pansies where planted early ; in fact, the 
last are in flower. If there comes frost a little 
mulch on beds of bulbs and other early-flower¬ 
ing plants will be helpful. It is cruel to keep 
early-flowering bulbs out of the ground so Ions 
as this, but Inses and Anemones may be planted 
now or later. Ranunculuses are not so much 

? ;rown as they were years ago, but they are 
ovely things when well done. Beds intended 
tor them should be thoroughly prepared. They 
are moisture-loving things, and it is a good 
plan to place a layer of cow-manure, 8 inches 
or 10 inches deep, in the bed, and plant in 
February when the soil is mellow. 

Fruit garden.— If any old Apple or Pear- 
trees have to be regrafted, saw the heads off 
now, not quite so low as the place where the 
grafts will be inserted, and having decided what 
kinds are to he grafted thereon, cut off some 
good scions and place the ends in the soil on the 
north side of a wall or building, where the buds 
will remain dormant till the sap in the tree is 
moving upwards. Any pruning remaining to be 
finished should ba done as soon as possible, as 
each day and week will bring its own work now. 
If trees which have borne a heavy crop during 
last antumn have had no help given them in 
the shape of rich top-dressings see to it at once, 
as no tree will go on hearing good fruit without 
help, and surface-dressings of rich oompost are 
a great encouragement, and will tend to bring 
the roots nearer the surface and keep them 
there. Of late years many have planted Apple- 
trees on the Paradise-stock, and in a general 
way they have done well, the fruits being flue 
in size and very highly coloured. To keep these 
trees in good bearing condition they must have 
rich muluhings, and the spade should not be 
u-ied over their roots, ana nothing should he 
'planted within 3 feet or 4 feet of the stems. 
Where ripe Strawberries must be had in March, 
the plants should be started in a temperature of 
JO degs at night. The plants should be near 
the glasa and should be syringed daily, hut not 
over-watered, or the foliage may get in advanoe 
of the flower spikes. By using the camel’s-hair 
penoil when tbe flowers expand there will he no 
difficulty in getting a good set, and when a 
dozen fruits are set the other blossoms should 
be removed. 

Vegetable garden.— Green vegetables 
are abundant, but it must not be forgotten that 
one night’s frost will destroy all Uauli flowers if 
the hearts are exposed. Veitch’s Self-Protect¬ 
ing Autumn Broccoli folds the leaves close over 
the heart, and protects them against a light 
frost; but if we get frost at all at this season 
the folded leaves alone will not suffice. The 
best plan is to lift the plants with halls and 
pla t them in a deep pit or a north house. One 
never has too many pits or frames, as so much 
can he done with them, both in protecting and 
also in forwarding crops of vegetables. A full- 
grown Lettuce exposed to frost soon decays; 
but if Lettuces when full grown are covered 
with dry Oak leaves, with a few evergreen 
branches laid over to keep the leaves in posi¬ 
tion, the Lettuces will be quite safe and keep 
good for some time. There is a g >od deal of 
protection in a light sprinkling of long, dry 
straw or flaky fronds of Bracken, and when 
sowing early Radishes or any other early crop 
in the warm border a little straw scattered over 
the surface will keep off birds and shelter the 
germinating seed. On bright, sunny days the 
straw could be drawn on one side to let the sun 
warm the earth, and be again replaced. Men 
who are determined to suoceed do not mind the 
trouble, and the time taken is very small. It is 
only a Question of thoughtfulness and method 
Hot-bea making, manuring, trenching, and dig¬ 
ging will give plenty of work for all hands. All 
accumulations of rubbish should he converted 
into manure now. E. Hobday. 


thb oommm wim wezur. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 14 th .—Carted in a lot of loam for 
potting. Turned over a heap of leaf-mould to 
hasten its decay for the same purpose. Advan¬ 
tage is taken of frosty mornings to wheel on 
manure. Our stock of Pea ami Bean-sticks 


has been brought in, and will he prepared for 
use as opportunity offers. Old plants of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, whioh have been cut down, have 
been turned out of the pets and packed close 
together in a sheltered place outride. We 
want the pots for early Tomatoes. 

January 15th .—Moved mere Rhubarb, Sea- 
kale, and Chicory to Mushroom-house. We 
must have a regular Bupply of these now till wo 
ran get things forward outside. All the early 
Potatoes are placed thinly crown upwards in 
shallow boxes in a light position to stait the 
crown eyes. One large frame has beon planted 
with Sharpe’s Victor. Others will follow as 
hot-beds are got ready, and as fast as the 
Asparagus from hot-beds is cleared out, Pota¬ 
toes, Horn Carrots, or Lettuces will follow 
immediately. 

January 16th .—In early Cucumber-house 
plants are now growing freely. All soil used for 
top dressing is placed in the warm some time 
before being placed over or near the roots. 
Water also has the chill taken off. The usual 
course is to have a tank in the house. Th« 
main stem is led up unstopped till within 
12 inches or 18 inohes of the ridge. This adds 
to the vigour of the plants ana increases the 
future crop. All manure brought from the 
stable is shaken over to obtain material for 
Mushroom-beds. 

January 17th —Pruned and washed orchard- 
house trees in pots, whioh have now taken the 
ce of the Chrysanthemums. Nothing will 
hurried, and the house will he freely ven¬ 
tilated. Young Chrysanthemums, as fast as 
rooted, are moved from the frames to a light 
posit ion near the glass in a oool- house. Planted 
a few more trees of Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple, 
bush trees on the Paradise. Aliriston is a 
favourite late Apple with us. 

January 18th —All our bush Apples have 
been mulched, and all other trees whioh have 
borne heavy crops and seem to require assist¬ 
ance have some help given them. The mulch 
is a mixture of things, including manures, old 
turf from roadsides, edgings, and the debris of 
the rubbish-heap, which has been chaired. 
Lights are drawn off frames containing Cauli¬ 
flowers, Violets, Lettuces, eto., every fine day. 
Sowed a few seeds of Early Erfurt Cauliflowers 
in heat. 

January 10th .—Finished pruning all late 
Vines under glass, the Grapes having been cut 
and bottled. Finished repairing turf on tennis- 
lawns, and gave a dreiwing of basic slag. 
Rearranged conservatory. Though a few 
blooms of Chrysanthemums are still left, the 
plants for the moet part are getting shabby, and 
must he removed. Foroeu things, such as 
bulbs, Indian Rhododendrons, and Acacia Drum- 
mondi, of which there are several grand speci¬ 
mens, will soon be supplemented by other 
kinds. Epaoriaes and Heaths are also bright, 
and Camellias are charming in colour. 


Ti&rella oordlfolia. —The lovely and 
bappily-named Foam-flower, to whioh allorioo 
was made on page 563, is one of the gems of the 
garden and can scarcely he misplaced. As men¬ 
tioned, it is well adapted for edging beds, and 
is especially valuable as a carpeting plant, 
presenting an extremely attractive appearance 
when used for surfacing a Lily bed in a some¬ 
what shaded site. Partial shade, though not 
Absolutely indispensable for the TiareXla, is 
oertainly a factor in ensuring the moet satisfac¬ 
tory results, while, although it succeeds in 
almost every description of soil, a porous oom¬ 
post containing a good proportion of leaf-mould 
is perhaps that to which it most readily takes. 
The Foam-flower is not often planted in large 
breadths, hut where this is done, and a colony 
some 6 Let or more in length and half as mom 
across is in full bloom, it presents one of the 
moet exquisite garden pictures imaginable. 
Frequent division, as recommended in the article 
referred to, is imperative, since if left undis¬ 
turbed for any length of time deterioration 
beoomee palpably apparent. The deoorative 
value of many plants ceases with the conclusion 
of their blossoming period, hut this is not the 
case with the Tiarella, whose bronzed foliage is 
a most attractive feature when the shortening 
days curtail the floral beauties of the garden.— 
8. W. F. 
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BIRDS. 


Rearing young Butcher Bird (Butcher 
B*rd). —These birds can be easily reared if 
taken in hand at about ten days old and fed 
upon insects, lean raw meat, ant’s eggs, meal 
worms, and so forth. In its wild state the 
Butcher Bird feeds largely upon various kinds 
of beetles, grasshoppers, and flies, while 
field-mice, small birds and nestlings fall victims 
to its rapacity. The adult birds are not at all 
difficult to manage, but become very tame and 
familiar in captivity. It is rather difficult to 
distinguish the sexes in the young birds, their 
plumage being of a dull brown colour till after 
their first moult. As a songster the male of 
this species occupies no mean rank, while being 
a great imitator of the notes of other birds. 
There is no more effectual way of clearing a 
room of flies than to let one of these birds have 
the range of it.—S. 8. G. 

The Titlark. —This bird is also known as 
the Tree Pipit. It is a migratory species, 
arriving in our island in April, and departing 
in September. During the breeding season it 
resorts to the outskirts of woods, orchards, 
plantations, and hedgerows. The notes of the 
male bird aro often uttered from the topmost 
branch of a tree, but most frequently when on 
the wing. The songster rises in the air, and, 
having attained the due elevation, he com¬ 
mences a trilling warble and slowly descends 
on expanded wings till he regains the perch 
from which he has risen. During the descent 
the tail is expanded, and raised almost perpen¬ 
dicularly. The Titlark has her broods in the 
season, building its nest upon the ground, 
generally concealing it under a bush, or tuft of 
Grass. The nest is constructed of vegetable 
fibre, Grasses, Moss, and hair, the eggs being 
four or five in number, of a greyish-white, 
mottled with brown. On the ground this bird 
moves with ease and celerity while searching 
for its food, which consists of insects. It may 
be distinguished from the rest of the genus by 
having the hind claw short and curved. The 
general colour of the plumage is olive-brown, 
the centre of eaoh feather having darker marks, 
the throat is white, passing into pale yellow on 
sides of breast, which has also oblong brown 
spots on the upper portion. The tail is brown, 
the two outside feathers having the external 
web and top white. The length of this bird is 
about 5', inches.—8. 8. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Private tenant may not remove things 
planted, in garden.— On quitting, may the tenant 
of a bous«* and garden remove Saab and standard Roses 
that he bos planted, also other plants, fruit-trees, etc., 
planted by himself ?— Enquires. 

[The occupier of a private garden may not 
remove any of these things, neither oan he 
claim compensation for them. This may be a 
hard thing, but it is the law. Usually a land¬ 
lord allows an outgoing tenant to take some of 
these matters away, such as a few choice plants, 
and you should ask your landlord to extend the 
same courtesy to you, but he may refute if be 
chooses —K. C. T.] 

Terms of contract.—I entered into three contracts 
with a company to fix boilers and hot-water pipes for 
stated sums, and the contracts were duly completed. I 
have entered into ai.other contract with the company to 
fix a boiler, cut mains, and connect with mains, the same 
to be fixed complete on nursery for the sum of £2010s. (Jd. 
The company now wish to charge me £'2 2s tkl. for cistern, 
tubs, elbows, collars, tap, cement, etc. Must I pay the 
demand /—A. 13. 


[You are only liable to pay for sucli work as 
the contract specified, except you have ordered 
extra work to be done. If you ordered these 
matters to be done, and they were not specified 
in the contract, you will have to pay for them 
If they were not specified in the contract and 
the contractors have done the work on their 
own initiative, they cannot recover from you.— 
K. C. T.J 


Male servant s license.— Must I take oit an 
excise license for a labourer employed partly in the garden 
and partly in attending to the poultry-yard ? He is not 
in any sense a skilled workman, but is employed to do 
rough work under a regular gardener, and is paid weekly 
wages.—A. A. 


[You do not say what is the nature of your 
occupation. If you are a farmer I think you 
are not liable, and even if you do pot cultivate 
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your holding for the purposes of a livelihood, I 
think yon are not liable if yon employ a regular 
gardener. But if you have a gardener who 
comes occasionally only, I think this man must 
be considered to be a gardener and liable to 
duty. The Commissioners consider labourers 
doing only spade labour in gardens are not 
taxable.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit market-garden 

( Pt rpie red). —1, You are entitled to receive the 
rent for the partyou sub-let. You should at once 
give your sub-tenants notice to pay rent to you 
direct, and, if they refuse, tell them you will 
distrain. 2, You may claim compensation for 
the unexhausted value of the manures used. 
Probably three years in this case, but the 
claim will have to be made under the Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings’ Aot, and a deduction will be 
mado for the manuiial value of all roots and 
vegetable produce sold off during the last two 
years of the tenanoy. 3, Unless jou hold under 
a written agreement prohibiting you from sub¬ 
letting, you were at liberty to sub-let either 
the whol* or any portion of the holding. No 
justification is necessary for a notice to deter¬ 
mine a tenancy—the landlady was at liberty to 
give you notice if she thought proper, and you, 
on your part, were equally at liberty to give a 
similar notice.—K. C. T. 

Family troubles (Anxious Onc).—{ 1, 
and 6), There is no way in which you can find 
out how much money your sister has in the 
Savings Bank. The officials are prohibited from 
giving the information. (2), If your sister, 
who died eleven years ago, neither made a will 
nor nominated any person to receive the sum 
due to her, one-third of it should have passed 
to her mother, and the remaining two-thirds 
should have been equally divided amongBt her 
brothers and sisters, whether they reside here 
or in foreign countries. It seems that the 
money was withdrawn by another sister with 
your acquiescence, and you cannot draw back 
after eleven years, if you wish. (3), It does 
not by any means follow that the name was 
forged or that personation was practised, but if 
such was done the guilty party might have 
been proeeouted. (4), Your sister has no claim 
to anything in your house that is not bers, or 
that has been bought with your money. As your 
dece&eed sister’s boxes have been bo long in 
your possession they will be deemed to belong 
to you. (.')), Your mother can make what kind 
of a will she chooses, but in no case will its 
provisions affect what does not belong to her. 
She might leave all London to someone by her 
will, but surely you do not suppose that the 
rights of a single property-owner in London 
would be affected thereby—K. C. T. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act 
(l.D R .)—In the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1000, the expression “ agriculture^’ is defined as 
including horticulture and forestry, and so it is 
certain that both your forester and your 
gardener must be considered as being employed 
in agriculture. I cannot say as to your cart- 
man, as I do not know what he carts, but it is 
quite possible that he is also an agricultural 
servant for the purposes of the Aot. But the 
fact that your coachman and your gamekeeper are 
occasionally employed for an agricultural pur¬ 
pose does not bring them within the Act. You 
evidently construe the first paragraph of 
Section 3 wrongly. The words are : “ Where 
any workman is employed by the same 
employer mainly in agriculture, but partly or 
occasionally in other work this Act shall apply, 
also to the employment of the workman in 
such other work,” and you understand 
or construe it as meaning what it would 
meaa if it had read : “ Where ......... 

occasionally in agricultural but mainly in other 
work, this Act shall apply, etc.'’ The occa¬ 
sional employment, for an agricultural purpose, 
of thoee men whom you ordinarily employ for 
other purposes, will not render you liable to 
compensate them ii they meot with an accident 
while engaged in an employment not within the 
Act. You will have no difficult in affecting an 
insurance of all your legal liability, whether 
under the Workman's Compensation Act or 
otherwise. The rate of premium charged on an 
insurance of servants in agriculture is three 
shillings per cent.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to determine an indefinite tenancy, 
—some time ago I took a garden wiUurat any written 
agreement, but I understood the tenancy was to be from 


Michaelmas to Michaelmas. It was originally intended 
that the tenancy should commence from Lady-day. but I 
subeequentlv agreed to pay rent from Christmas, although 
this was entirely an after thought. I have paid the rent 
half-yearly, although no specific time for payment was 
mentioned. I have received notice to quit on June 24th 
next, and the landlord entirely repudiates my contention 
that the tenanoy is yearly from Michaelmas, but be 
acknowledges in a letter that reasonable notice should be 
given. The garden was taken with the object of selling 
fruit and vegetables at a profit, and this has been done ; 
I imagine, therefore, that it is a market garden. (1) Must 
I quit on June 24th, and if so, aro I entitled to compensa¬ 
tion ? (2) If I cannot be compelled to quit at that date, 
how long can I retain possession 1— Ivy. 

[There is very little that ifi definite about 
your statement. It is quite uncertain when you 
aid enter, or even from what period your 
tenancy commenced, but it seems probable that 
you are a yearly tenant from Christmas. If 
this be bo, tho next question is whether your 
garden is cultivated as a market garden or not. 
The sale of some fruit and vegetables does not 
necessarily constitute the garden a market 
garden, but if it is wholly or mainly used for 
the purpose of growing and raising fruit and 
vegetables for market, it will be a market 
garden. Supposing then that the garden is a 
market garden ana that it is held on a yearly 
tenancy from Christmas, it can only be deter¬ 
mined at Christmas, and for this purpose a 
year’s notice is necessary in the absence of a 
written agreement as to notice. If the notice 
given is really a notice to quit on June 24th 
simply, it is bad and you cannot be compelled 
to quit until Christmas, 1902, and for that 
purpose a new notice will be necessary. But 
to give a precise answer to your question, I 
should require to know the date when you 
hired the garden, the date you took possession, 
and the dates when you paid the first and 
subsequent rents, and to also be furnished with 
a oopy of the rent receipt, the first for choice ; 
also a copy of the landlord’s letter repudiating 
your contention, a copy of the notioe to quit, 
and to know the date when it was served. 
Farther, to know the Datura of the garden, 
whether at all ornamental, etc., and the manner 
in which it has been cultivated, and if only a 
portion of the produoe his been sold, what 
proportion the portion sold bears to the whole 
quantity raised.—K. C. T.] 

Tenant' quitting before expiration of 
tenancy.— On Nov. 2nd O rectivrd notice to quit on 
Feb. 2nd the bouse and premises be rented. He left the 
place on Deo. 11th, and sent the keys to the landlord by 
post. If the landlord enters to do repairs and to prune 
fruit-trees, will he prejudice his claim to the rent due at 
Candlemas ?-W. 8. 


[The landlord must not take possession of the 
premises to such an extent as to render that 
possession profitable. If there is a written 
agreement of tenanoy in which the landlord hss 
contracted to repair, he may do all repairs he is 
bound to do by the agreement, for such will be 
quite consistent with a continuance of the 
tenanoy. And if there is no such agreement 
the landlord may enter to do such slight repairs 
as may be necessary to preserve the premises 
from waste during the period they stand empty, 
but he must not do more than this. If he 
executes extensive repairs, such as would not 
have been undertaken by him if the tenant bad 
remained in possession, and which are not 
actually and immediately necessary for the 
preservation of the premises, he will certainly 
prejudice his claim for rent. The pruning of 
the fruit-trees presents certain difficulties. If 
the tenant was liable to do this work, or if the 
landlord could not have done the work were he 
ever so willing while the tenant had been in 
aotual occupation, I think be may not do them 
without prejudicing his claim for rent. His 
better course will be to ask the tenant for 
bitten permission to do repairs and prune trees 
during the tenancy, and if it is refused he should 
inform the tenant that proceedings will be taken 
to reoover damages for waste, and in that case 
the tenant will probably give the neoesaary 
consent.—K. C. T.] 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Tree8. —ITe offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to vs in any one we*k. . 

Moreover , to the sender qf the greatest number 
of the said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 

r irter a further Prize of Three Guineas will 
given. 
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Questions.— Queries and ansioers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
ruler: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the I' ditoe of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent 
Giruen, London Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FIiOWHRS 

Chrysanthemums after flowering (Gym).— 
Your beet plan will be to piece the stools in a rather dry 
and sheltered corner, covering rather deeply in coal ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Then if the plants survive the 
winter, plant them out in the open. To do this now would 
only ena in the complete failure of the plants to grow. 

Carnations unhealthy (if. J. Lipscomb).— Your 
plants have been attacked by the Carnation-spot, caused 
by a sodden and unsuitable soil. Those in the open 
liorder will have to take their chance, for at present no 
remedy for the disease has been found. If once they 
begin to grow they may grow out of it. This disease 
appears to be most troublesome in wet, cold seasons. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley (C. L. M. M.y — it 
is doubtful whether Lily of the Valley roots lifted from 
the open ground will force well. All depends on the 
strength of the crowns. Growers usually force strong 
imported roots. Would it not be better to place a frame 
over a portion of or all your bed, as that would help the 
flowers to come on earlier ¥ 

Moss-litter-manure (Cclcnso).— it would not be 
well to employ Moss-litter-manure, fresh or old, t o cover 
bulbe with, but if you mean the litter lust as imported, and 
not after it has been used in stables, then we see no reason 
why it should cot be as suitable as Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. 
Moss-Utter is of itself a very poor manure. Its value is 
found in its capacity to absorb animal-manure, which it 
does thoroughly, and if, after ' such use, it is put into a 
heap, turned two or three times to cause it to sweeten, 
but not to heat, then it is excellent manure. 

Tortoise stove (Cotenso).— Whether a tortoise stove 
in a small conservatory is injurious to plants has to be 
determined by the smeU or noxious gases which may or 
may not emanate from it, but the consumption of oxygen 
by combustion in the house, the creation of foul gases, 
and in your case the creation of much dust, cannot be 
beneficial. It would not be wise to attempt raising seeds 
for several weeks yet. Whether the stove would be help¬ 
ful depends on its construction and the attention given to 
it. Of cours*. all the warmth is helpful. 

Chrysanthemum Ume. J. Steel (W. E.y— 
Sinoe your last request we have made inquiries with 
reference to the above-mentioned variety, and we find that 
quite recently the classification committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society included it in their list of 
incurved varieties. You should succeed with this new 
sort by pinching out the point of the shoots about the 
7th April, and securing second " crown ’’-buds. These 
buds should appear about the end of August, those 
developing much earlier being of little value for this type 
of the flower. The plant is one of medium height. 

The variegated Snake’e-beard (Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum) (Paddy).—This is very useful for the 
conservatory m autumn ana winter, and it is remarkable 
that it is not more often grown. The elegantly striped 
leaves gracefully arching on all sides of the pot and the 
spikes of purplish-blue flowers have a very pretty effect, 
and they seep up a succession for several months. It is 
easily grown if kept well supplied with water in summer. 
The plants are all the better for being divided every year 
and potted afresh. We planted out several last summer, 
and they kept up a continuous succession of bloom during 
the season. 


Treatment Of Azalea (C. J. P.\— Your Azalea 
may be kept in a room where there is a Are, provided it is 
placed some distance therefrom. Of course, a good light 
position is absolutely necessary for its well-doing. Suffi¬ 
cient water must be given to keep the soil always moist 
(not sodden), but do not allow any to stand in the saucer. 
At the same time drought is equally or even more 
injurious. Do not stir up the soil, as the delicate, hair¬ 
like roots are quickly injured thereby. Without seeing 
the plant we cannot say whether yours needs repotting, 
but Azaleas will often keep in good health for three or 
four years in the same pot. By June, when spring frosts 
are over, your Azalea may be stood out-of-doors till frosts 
threaten again, usually in September. 

Streptocarpus after flowering (M. If., Acton). 
—Streptocarpi that have done flowering should be kept 
moderately dry, but not parched up, till the middle if 
March or thereabouts, when they must be shaken clear of 
the old soil and repotted in a compost of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal dash of silver-sand. 
More water must then be given, but be sparing in this 
respect till growth commences. Six good Fuchsias are 
Lord Bi ron, single, dark; Avalanche, double, dark; 
Flocco de Netge. single, white corolla; Ballet Girl, double, 
white corolla ; Lady Heytesbury, white tube and sepals, 
purple corolla; Carl of Beaoonsfleld, whitish tube and 
sepals, orange-salmon corolla. April is a good month to 
procure these Fuchsias, as they can readily be sent by post 
at that period, and will grow away quickly without 
check. Any nurseryman should be able to supply the 
above. 


Leaf-soil (Saxon). —The best of all leaf-soil is that 
made from decayed Oak-leaves, as these seem to be of a 
more woody nature than are larger leaves. But next to 
Oak oome Spanish Chestnut, Beech, and Elm, all making 
good leaf-soil. Spanish Chestnut usually makes excellent 
soil, as the tree is both hardy and woody. But when 
leaves are fresh gathered it is best to collect them in a wet 
or well-damped condition, to put them into a good-sized 
heap, and to turn them once-a month lest then heat them- 
selves dry, and if that * r ^ 1 

Digitize 


m once ? month lest then heat them 
t tv ( so then they ore tor g in decay 


ing. The best of leaf-soil is that which has taken two 

{ rears to thoroughly decompose, but if needed to dress soil 
or general outdoor crops, then if half decayed when dug 
in it soon becomes plant food. We have seen fine vege¬ 
table crops grown from leaf-soil dressings only. As you 
can get a quantity from a copse, no doubt you will And 
the leafage half decayed now. 

Heating greenhouse, etc. (F. M.y— We think 
either of the Arms named would suDply you with the 
right article if you give them the size of your greenhouse- 
length, height, and width. The fumes after passing the 
purifier should not greatly injure the plants, but much of 
this depends on keeping the apparatus quite dean, the 
burner and the parts adjacent thereto especially. For 
Tomatoes 10-inch or 12-inch pots would do, though far 
better results are obtained by planting out. In your case 
you could accomplish this by placing some boards on the 
stage and another in front, filling the space with soil for 
the plants to work into. A drawback to pot culture is the 
unceasing attention required ia watering, a similar remark 
applying to the Cucumbers. We doubt much if you can 
successfully grow both, the former requiring almost con¬ 
stant ventilation, and the latter a dose ana moist atmos¬ 
phere. Tomatoes may be raised from seed sown In 
February in pots or boxes, or for your purpose, seeing the 
small number you require, you could get a few young 

f ilants. Firm planting and fresh and rich soil are essential 
n the culture of these plants. By planting 1 foot apart 
and keeping the plants to the single rod system you would 
probably obtain good results. Cucumbers require to be 
quite a feet apart so as to provide the requisite room for 
training out the lateral growths. 

Annuals for exhibition (X. Y. Z.).— You will 
probably find it needful, to have annuals in bloom by the 
first week in July, to have some sown in pots, and these 
stood in a frame or somehow under glass, to cause the 
plants to flower earlier than would be the case outdoors. 
Get a quantity of 6-inch pots, put into each some fine 
rubble as drainage, then fill up with good soil. Sow at 
least two pots of one kind or variety, putting the seeds 
thinly, and but just burying them. Do that early in 
April, standing the pots under glass. Thin out the plants 
in each case, whilst small, to six at the most. These mav 
be hardened and then planted out into the open ground, 
in a warm position, about the middle of May. Bow one 
variety of Sw-eet Pea, dwarf Double Larkspur, Godetia 
Lady Albemarle. Yellow Sweet Sultan, Dwarf Ciarkia Grose 
colour J, Annual Tricolor Chrysanthemum, Giant White 
Candytuft, Giant White Mignonette, Sctiiz«nthus pinna- 
tus, Shirley Poppy, Ten-week Stock, and Phlox Drum¬ 
mond! Out of these twelve you should not find it diffi 
cult to secure six well in bloom. It will not do to limit 
yourself to six annuals only, as all will hardly be well in 
bloom at once If, when you plant out, the nights be 
cold, give the plants a little protection with paper or any¬ 
thing to keep off white frosts. If you trust to seeds sown 
outdoors in April, there is too much reason to fear 
that the plants will flower too late for your purpose. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laburnum unhealthy (A. M. IF.).—Possibly 
your tree roots suffered fflom lack of moisture and top 
manuring in dry weather. No doubt your Laburnum-tree 
two years planted suffered from insect attacks the first 
summer beoause, being so late planted, the roots had not 
any bold of the ground. That weakened the trees. Your 
best course will be to place a mulch of long manure over 
the roots, and see that occasionally in the summer they 
get good waterings. Also give them a dressing of the 
insecticide recommended for the fruit-trees. 

Wall climbers (If. W \—You may plant various 
Ivies on any aspect, the variegated or silvery ones being 
best on a south wall. Plant Ampelopsis Veitchi on any 
aspect also, and on south, east, or west wall plant Crategus 
Pyracantha Lalandi as the best of all berried wall shrubs. 
On a south wall also plant Oeanothus Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles, blue, and Escallonia macrantha, red; and on any 
aspect, so as to vary time of blooming, Clematis Jackmam, 
or any of its section. Wistaria sinensis will do wvll on 
south, east, or west; so will most climbing Roe-s, Jas¬ 
mines, and Honeysuckles. Passiflora coorulea will do well 
on a south wall, with a Mardchal Niel Rose, also Magnolia 
gr&ndiflora, ana Cydonia japonica. 

FRUIT. 

Dressing fruit-trees (A. M. W.).— You had best 
be careful as to using paraffin on your young fruit-trees. 
The oil does no harm to the bark, but if the buds be ooated 
it very often does much mischief to them. We advise you 
first to prune your fruit-trees and to carry away all the 
trimmings and burn them. Then make up a solution of 
soft-soap and Tobacco, and with it gently syringe the 
trees just to make them damp. Then at once smother 
them all over with fresh slacked lime. Such a dressing 
should cleanse them thoroughly of all insect life. But if 
in the spring you find the leaves to be infested with aphis, 
make up a solution of soft-soap, Tobacco, and Quassia- 
chips, all well soaked in boiling water, and gently spray or 
syringe the trees with that. Then a few days later 
syringe hard with clear water. A good dose of soot forked 
in about the trees will also do good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cropping after Clover (A. M. HC).—As you have 
your field ground, which you wish to plant with Cabbages, 
etc., now under Clover, we advise you to leave it as it is, 
as the more the Clover grows the greater will be the green 
manure for your sucoeeding crops. If you have it deeply 
dug so as to bury the Clover well down about the middle 
of March, and will at the same time give it a heavy 
dressing of soot, the crops should do well. 

Forcing Asparagus ( C. L. M. M.y— You may use 
your seedling Asparagus to help plant a new bed. Trench 
ground enough 2 feet deep, put into it plenty of decayed 
manure, and then plant in broad furrows 4 inches deep, 
the plants being 18 inches apart and the rows 2 feet apart 
Do the trenching and manuring now, and the planting 
early in April. The old roots may be put into a frame 
made on a dung bed. Place 2 inches of soil on the dung, 
then the roots quite close together, fill in about them with 
soil and water, close the frame, and cover up with mats. 
One other watering may be needed later. The manure- 
bed should ferment a little to give warmth. 

Poultry - manure (Anon) —Generally, poultry- 
droppings make excellent manure for most crops or plants, 


but it is not wise to apply It in a raw state. There can be 
no doubt but that to properly collect it, a fowl-house 
should be floored either with fine ashes, dry soil, or sand, 
and from which the matter can easily be raked off each 
other morning. When so removed the bouse ia easily kept 
dean, also the manure has with it some earthy material 
which helps to absorb and dry it. Bnt it is best put into 
a heap and have mixed with it double its bulk of fins soil, 
and be kept occasionally turned, as then it sweetens and 
dries, and thus becomes more fitted for manure-dressing 
than it would be were it to be used whilst quite fresh. 
It is a good plan also, when being turned, to put over the 
manure a good dressing of soot, os that kills insect life. 


Making an Asparagus-bed (Canning Towny— 
You will find an Asparagus-bed containing but two dozen 
of roots to be a very small one. Whilst about it you had 
far better plant fifty roots at least, and, better still, one 
hundred, if you wish to have a fair cutting at any one 
time. From only twenty-four roots you may have to cut 
every other day for a week to obtain a fair bundle. You 
must have a spaoe. large enough for your bed, trenched 
2 feet deep. Ouen a trench 2 feet wide at one end, throw 
out the top 12 inches, then break up the bottom soil 
12 inches deep with a fork, add to it a heavy dressing of 
half-deoayed manure and some bone-dust, and fork that 
in, then throw in the next top spit from a 2-feet trench, 
and serve that trench the same. When all is done, top- 
dress with short manure and bone-dust; fork that in, and 
leave the ground to settle. Plant the roots, which should 
be two years old, in broad furrows, 18 inches apart in ths 
rows, and the latter 24 inches apart; cover up ami leave. 
The middle of April is the best time for planting. Let the 
furrows be 4 inches deep. During the summer, after good 
growth has been made, give a thin dressing of saJit or 
nitrate of soda, and well hoe it in. No stems should be cut 
for at least two years to enable the plants to become 
strong. 


SHORT RHPLIH8. 

Fleet.— The material you refer to is basic-slag. As to 
treating lawns with it, several notes have reoenUy 
appeared in these pages. Anyone who deals in artificial 
manure will supply you. As to the Delphiniums, your 
best plan will dc to buy young plants of good kinds. 
D laxiflorum is not worth growing. Apply to 

Amos Perry, Wlnchmorehill, London, N. - X. 1'. Z.— 

The blooming of Carnations will depend entirely on the 
season, but in your district you ought to have them by 
the time you mention. Rc Sweet Peas, see our issue of 
August 4, 1900, pp. 190 and 297.— —A Regular Reader.— 
We fear you will not succeed with growing Pines, and 
would advise you to try something more easily grown and 

more profitable.- R. Greening.— They will burn if 3ou 

have a good body of fire and allow them to get slightly 
welted before putting on the fire. There is no difficulty 

whatever.- G F. S' —Holly would answer well. See our 

article in the issue of Jan. 6. As an edging you would 
find Euonymus radicals® variegatue very good. It can be 

cut into shape as wanted.- D. S.—We cannot undertake 

to name florists’ flowers.- Algoa Lodge.— From the 

specimen of soil sent it seems that the drainage in the pole 
is quite choked up. This you ought to see to at once. 
You are also keeping the plant too warm. Kindly send 
us some further particulars after examining the drainage, 

and we will be pleased to help you.- Garden Lover. — 

The insect on your Vines is scale. Carefully wash with a 
solution of Gtshurst compound, at the same time well 
scrubbing the woodwork of the house with hot water in 

which has been dissolved some soft-soap.- W. Stott .— 

No, use them os they are, breaking them up fairly 
smalL—— -J. P. F.— See reply to M. J. Lipscomb on this 
page. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the p urest, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. So 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of fruits.— Major.— I, Alfriston; 2, Kcklin- 

ville Seedling.- G. F. S .—Pear Beurrtf Bachelier- 

Pear Failure.— Pear is Duchesse d'Angouldme. You have 
evidently gathered it too soon. It is generally a coarse 
grained Pear. 

Names of plants.— S.’S. —Tax odium sempervirens; 

2, The Truffle, see note and illustration, p. 602. — Garden 

Lover.— Epiphyllum truncatum splendens.- Paddy. — 

1, Aucuba japonica; 2, Olearia Haasti; S, Garvya elliptioa; 
4, Euonymus japonicus aureo reticulata*; 5, Euonymus 
japonicus aureus._ 


Catalogues received.—Dicksons, Chester .—Select 

Vegetable and Flower Se»dsfor 1901. -Webb and Sons, 

Stourbridge.— Spring Catalogue for 1901 -Edmondson 

Bros., Dame-street, Dublin.— Spring Seed Catalogue . - 

B. Soddy, 243, Walworth road, S.E —Flower and Garden 

Seeds. -Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle— Garden Seeds 

for mi -John Forbes, Hawick.— Vegetable and Flower 

Seeds. -Daniels Bros, Ltd., Norwich. — Illustrated 

Guide for Amateur Gardeners. -Dixon and Sons, Halt 

— Seed Catalogue for 1901. -Q. Bun yard and Go., Mi»' 

stone.— General Seed List, 1901. 


GOOD OHEAP GLASS. 

A l w a ys instock, loros or small quantities, laths fiattowdag stas¬ 
is by 10 14 by 11 10 by 11 10 ny 14 10 by U 

14 by 10 16 by 11 18 by 14 10 by 16 B by 11 

16 by 10 18 by 11 18 by 16 Mhyli M by 18 

100 feet boxes \ 4 . f 100 feet boxes 1 , ol Irdaquality, 
4th* 15-oz. /15r 4th* ll-oz. / 18/-1* per box extra 

Nora— mam cut to assy sirs at slight advance on above writs* 
inlaryeor smill quantities. Special Line*.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, IS by * 13 by 9, 16-ox., 13a; ll-oz., 16a. per box. 
la. extra for 3rda Putty, 28 lb.. *. 6d Paint, 4d. per lb. 
Put free cm rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway 00. Intending purohoaers will do well to 
oonsider the advantage of baying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glam is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage stay slight. Before plaatas orders with agent, 
please write fer wholesale prices to—J. B ROBHYmmi* 
wholesale Glam Merchant, 31- Moordao* LpSdftB* 
B,C« Continuous ul rsriuer in Lhiapvper for over 14 years. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CUTTING OP EVERGREENS. 
About Christmas-time and early in the new 
year there is usually a demand for Evergreens 
to use in various ways for festive decorations. 
It is not to their use that I now refer, but more 
particularly to the cutting of them. A fin© dry 
day should, if possible, oe chosen, as cutting 
can then be performed with far greater comfort 
by the men, whilst at the same time it can also 
be done more carefully. It is a description of 
work that is oftentimes done in a perfunctory 
or haphazard manner, with no real thought 
either as to the after appearance of the shrubs 
or their future well-being. Of course what 
holds good in one kind does not always do so in 
another, whilst varied forms and styles of 
growth should also be considered. I have for 
several years been aiming at cutting Hollies so 
as to get the trees (for trees they are) into more 
of a pyramidal Hhape, not formal, as in clipped 
trees, but so much so as to give every oppor¬ 
tunity for the lower branches to spread out and 
not be overshadowed by the branches above 
them. In this way I have under my care a 
number of well-furnished specimens from 
‘20 feet to 80 feet and even more in height. 
These consist of the common Holly, the silver 
variegated, and the yellow-fruited kind. The 
soil, a light one resting on gravel, suits 
them very well. Aucubas I mid do best 
when they have plenty of room to develop into 
dense bushes ; these when too tall are beheaded, 
2 feet or 3 feet being taken off the tops. 
Young growths will follow in due course. 
With Laurels, a medium course of cutting is 
better, in- my opinion, than either of the two 
extremes—viz., that of constant summer prun¬ 
ing to keep them, as it were, in accordance 
with Borne architects plan, or excessive cutting 
down, as a woodman would do it, leaving 
everything bare for a time. A deal may be 
done with Yews to keep them from extending 
too wide when the space is limited by merely 
cutting out the leading shoots. By the same 
process the Box-trees can be retained in a 
bushy and dense condition without being in any 
sense formal. 

When shrubs are taken in hand in time by 
judicious thinning out here and there, it will 
take years before they arrive at a size when a 
more radical course will be found necessary. 
This informal kind of pruning regulates the 
growth of the shrubs and prevents strong shoots 
from taking the lead to the weakening of the 
rest, with the consequent after results of a 
bareness both undesirable and unsightly also. 
It frequently happens that shrubs are left 
more to chance than anything else in the 

r flen. As long as they look well at the time, 
they ever so crowded, there is no thought 

g iven as to the future. This is a great mistake, 
le after effeots of which cannot be so easily 
remedied. y, 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ootoneasters In winter. —It is very 
desirable to make the garden as bright as one 
ean through the winter months. Few things 
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play a more important part in doing this than 
Derry-bearing shrubs and plants. The Coton- 
easters are amongst the best, seeing they can be 
used in so many ways. At the present time 
there is a cottage in our village that haB a large 
space on the wall covered with C. microphylla. 
The wall is composed of a grey stone, and now 
this Cotoneaster is literally covered with its 
bright red berries it contrasts well with the 
wall. Added to this is the dark green foliage, 
this helping the combination of colours. 
On another portion of the wall is C. Simonsi _ 
this does not seem so suitable for wall work, 
although as seen here, full of large bright red 
berries, the effect is good. The owner takes 
muoh pains in training these, and they well repay 
him. C. microphylla has covered a space 12 feet 
high and 20 feet wide. I have C. Simonsi 
growing against an old wall. This and Jasminum 
nudiflorum are planted alternately on the wall 
and allowed to grow somewhat freely, and now 
the Cotoneaster is in fruit and the Jasmine in 
bloom the effect is good. I have seen this 
yellow Jasmine and Cotoneaster microphylla 
creating a fine effect when planted together 
and allowed to grow naturally over rookwork. 
—J. Crook, Chard, Somerset. 

Shrubberies. —The question as to how to 
treat shrubberies is a seasonable one to raise 
just now. Much, however, depends upon the 
condition of the shrubbery in determining 
whether the ground shall or shall not be dug. 
Many old shrubberies are so crowded that the 
soil has become one mass of roots. There is no 
use whatever in such cases in attempting to dig 
in the leaves that lie on the surface, ana there 
is no other course but to let them lie and decay 
in due time, or cover them over with a coating 
of soil, which, however, cannot always be found. 
Then there is the plan of annually clearing out 
all the leaves, carting them away to some out 
of-the-way place to decay, bringing back in 
their place the leafage of the preceding year, 
which, with other refuse, has become thoroughly 
rotted, and is now in admirable condition to 
spread over the surface as a mulch or dressing. 
Too much is it the case when leaves are re¬ 
moved from borders to allow them to decay and 
then employ them elsewhere. No wonder in 
such cases that shrubs in timo wear a thin, 
starved aspect, and once they begin to deoay 
there is no arresting the prooess without hard 
cutting back and giving the ground a heavy 
dressing of manure and soil. 

Raisins Fir-tree seeds.— Gan you oblige me by 
informing me under what conditions Pine and Fir-tree 
seeds ana Acorns should be sown ? When and in what 
kind of soi should they be sown f If the seeds are very 
dry should they be soaked in water previous to sowing, 
and, if so, should they be kept air-tight? Can they he 
grown indoors in pots ?—Gko. A. Hazs. 

[Both Fir-tree seeds and Aooms can be 
readily raised in pots—that is, in small quanti- 
t;es—but o joourae, when large numbers are 
required it is necessary to sow them iu the 
opon ground. To raise them under glass, take 
care that the pots are clean ana properly 
drained by placing a large crook, and a few small 
pieces over it to the depth of an inch. Two 
parts loam to one part leaf-mould or peat, with 
a little silver-sand, all mixed together, form a 
very suitable compost for the seeds. It should I 
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be pressed down moderately firm, leaving space 
enough for the Acoins when sown to be covered 
with an inch of soil, and the Fir-seeds about 
one-third of an inch. Placed in a frame or 
greenhouse and watered when necessary, they 
will come up in the course of the ensuing spring 
or summer, and when large enough may be 
potted singly into small pots, using the same 
kind of soil as before. They should be sown at 
once, and need not be soaked previous to sowing. 
When larger quantities are sown out-of-doors, 
the month of April is the best time. As Acorns 
soon lose their vitality, they are best kept till 
that season in some slightly-moistened eand. A 
sheltered border of moderately light soil should 
be chosen for the seeds, whiob, when sown, 
must be covered with little more than an inch 
of soil in the case of the Acorns, and half an-inch 
or thereabouts for the Firs. In twelve months 
or two years, according to the progress they 
have made, the young plants may be planted 
out in rows. Whether in pots or in the open 
ground, take eare that mice do not attack them, 
as they will soon destroy a large quantity of 
seeds. We do not know of any manual such as 
you require.] 

Planting bank with Laurels.— Would you 
kindly tell me what is the best way to plant a steep bank 
(soy 40 degs.) with Laurels? I wish to peg or tie the 
plants down, and make them cover the surface without 
growing to any height. Should the plants be put in with 
their tops pointing straight up the bank, or across it. or 
diagonally f What sized plants, and bow far apart ? One 
often sees these Laurel banks cut close to the ground, 
presenting one smooth surface of green, but I do not feel 
at all satisfied that my planting will produce that result. 
—X. Y. Z 

[The banks you refer to are the result of some 
years’ growth and repeated periodical pruning. 
Suoh a bank cannot be formed at onoe, no 
matter which oourse is pursued. In those 
instances where a covering must be made in the 
shortest possible time, the best plan is to obtain 
quite young plants and plant these thickly 
together for a season or two, after which thin 
them out by degrees. Many such formed banks 
are the outcome of second thought, the plants 
having been put out in the ordinary jway, 
allowed to make a good two years’ growth, and 
eventually cut into shape. Fortunately, Laurels 
endure very hard pruning, and if cut to the 
ground break very freely again. In your case 
you had best obtain bushy plants 2 feet high, 
and plant 2 feet apart Then allow one year of 
uninterrupted growth, and begin pruning intd 
shape in March the year following. Or you 
mav obtain much larger, though quite young 
ana bushy, plants, and instead of planting 
erect in the usual way, half lay the plants 
up the bank. Starting at the top you would 
measure your plants so that the top of 
the branch reached the top of the bank, and 
thus having marked your position, plant the 
subject ia a reclining way, so that the main 
stems or branches are within 6 inches of the 
soil. So placed, a few pegs will keep them from 
rising, and by removing tho point of growth 
early in spring much lateral growth ehould 
follow. The second row should just cover the 
base of the first, and so on. The best bank is, 
however, made by the first method, and it is 
not long in forming if young, vigorous plants 
are put out into well-manured land. Laurels 
are muoh the best for so steep a bank.] 

Ori:;: • i rr ;m 
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VEGETABLES. 


FIRST EARLY POTATOES. 

Amidst the numerous and varied first early 
Potatoes that have from time to time been put 
into commerce, none even now seem to be more 
acceptable to the c >ttagerand allotment holder, 
or, indeed, to anyone having only a small 
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garden, than are the pink Beauty of Hebron and i 
its white-skinned form known as White Beauty, 
Duke of Albany, and Early Puritan. It was 1 
extremely interesting to find that both of these 
Rtocks, having been grown in the trial of early , 
Potatoes conducted in the Royal Horticultural 1 
Gardens at Chiswick during the past year, 
turned out capital crops, that when cooked 
both were so dry eating and good as to secure 
at once awards of merit. That shows that 
there is in these stocks no decadence, and that 
their best properties remain as good as ever. 
These Americans, apart from their cooked 
excellence, rank among the heaviest croppers of 
first early varieties, hence it is easy to under¬ 
stand their popularity with the worker element 
in gardening. Experience has repeatedly 
shown that if, when stocks are lifted, good, 
even, well-shaped tubers of medium siz3 are 
selected, set aside, and during the winter stored 
in ample light, air, and cooluess, the tubers 
lose not one iota of stamina, but so cared for 
will go on being productive indefinitely. A 
first-rate early Kidney of the Ashleaf type 
named Denbigh Castle was at Chiswick found 
to be so good in cropping and quality when 
cooked in July last that it obtained the high 
award of a first-class certificate. That was 
made to show its great value as a tiist early. 
Still, it can hardly ever be other than a garden 
warm border variety, and will not become other¬ 
wise widely grown Even now a carefully pre¬ 
served stock of the old Ashleaf is difficult to 
beat, for i a spite of all the efforts of raisers of first 
early varieties, few comparatively have been 
successful in associating with good crops that 
nice dry, nutty flavour, without which early 
Potatoes are valueless. The well-known Kidney 
Ringleader is still generally excellent, but its 
cropping qualities range materially. A first 
early variety named Midsummer Kidney, some 
time since put into ccmmerce, was of great 
excellence, but it seemed to have been unfor¬ 
tunate in not getting into popularity. There 
have been numerous varieties from time to 
lime put into commerce as first early during thj 
past twenty years, but somehow few seem to lie 
widely grown. Possibly of the first early strain 
we have made the varieties to be as good as 
they well can be. A very early round, a few 
years ago, grown two years in succession at 
Chiswick as Laxton's Early Short Top, was 
remarkably good. No one hears of it now, yet 
then it promised to be the very best of its kind. 
Such seems to be the career of so many others. 
Not a little of the failure thus to become popu¬ 
lar may be due to treatment. The varieties are 
planted expressly to produce first early tubers, 
even much before they are ripe, on warm borders. 
The sets thus got up and saved aru. imperfectly 
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matured, and being got up so early will, under 
any condition of storing, push growth months 
before they can be planted. It would be much 
wiser not to save seed tubers from these first 
early stocks, but to plant some of the variety 
out in the open ground later, and lifting the 
crop in September, when quite ripe, save the 
produce for planting the following spring. It is 
a practice that should be universal in relation 
to early Potatoes. 

The two varieties illustrated will be 
found very useful for early work in 
frames, or for sunny borders against walls 
in a light warm soil. A. D. 

DEEP STIRRING OF HEAVY SOILS. 
I should like to add one or two observa¬ 
tions to “ H.’s ” sensible article in a recent 
issue re the above. I think perhaps 
“H.” was not quite clear enough, or 
rather his remarks might be taken in a 
general sense. In case this may be so, I 
should like to caution readers of this paper 
who have a hq^vy, clayey soil to deal 
with against trenching this without first 
considering the consequences. I take it 
that“H.*’ intended his remarks to apply 
to soil of moderate tenacity, and not 
absolute clay or clayey subsoil. It is a 
well-known fact that this kind of soil 
absorbs and retains more moisture after 
trenching thau before. Therefore it is 
well for those who have to cultivate such 
to choose a dry time for this kind of work. 
Soil, after it has been trenched deeply, 
and the subsoil after being broken up 
deeply left in the bottom of the trench, 
as it should be at the first time of trench¬ 
ing, soon becomes fertile. As a matter of 
fact, it sometimes becomes more so than the top 
spit. Therefore this, or at least a considerable 
portion of it, might be brought to the surface 
when it is found to be necessary to trench a 
second time. I am now thinking of soil of 
moderate tenacity, and not clay. It would be 
unwise to bring clay to the surface and bury the 
top soil in the bottom of the trench. It is diffi¬ 
cult to understand why this deep cultivation is 
not more practised, seeing the good it does. I 
have been told by those much older than myself 
that it is unnecessary and a waste of time and 
money. I always advise such to wait for results. 
If this deep cultivation is carried out in a 
common-sense waj r , one can almost defy our 
longest droughts. There is another advantage— 
the destruction of insects and weeds. I am 
afraid that many of our young men do not pay 
half enough attention to this important matter; 
at any rate, I have found it one of the most 
difficult matters to teach, and I rarely miss a 
chance of pointing out the advantages gained 
by doing this important work thoroughly. 

T. Arnold. 


TOMATO GROWING. 

I notice in your issue of 22nd Dec. a note by 
“ W.” on Tomato growing. He said Frogmore 
Selected was one of the best cropper?. I have 
grown it several seasons, but I do 
not recommend it. It is a gross 

? rower and makes too much foliage. 

have grown several otherp, but have 
found none to beat Up-to-Date and 
Best of All for quality and free set¬ 
ting. I had a good crop from Up-to- ' 
Date this last summer, as many as 
nine clusters of bloom being on one 
plant, and as many as 13 fruits on 
one cluster of blooms. It only took 
three or four fruits to weigh a pound. 

My first lot was sown the first week in 
January. About 13 seeds were sown 
in a 3 inch pot and put into tho pro¬ 
pagating frame. As soon as tho 
seedlings are up they are placed on 
the shelves close to the glass in the 
stove. When they have made their 
second or third leaf they are potted 
into small pots. A week before I 
always pull the weakest out. When potting 
the first time I always put the roots well 
down on the crocks. They are placed on the 
shelf again. When they are potted again 
they are placed into 3-inch or 6-inch pots, 
but not before the pots are getting full of roots. 
They are placed on the same shelf again. In a 


week or two, if the weather is mild, they are 
placed on shelves in the house they are to fruit 
in. At the next shift they are placed in their 
fruiting-pots — 12-inch. I only fill the pots 
half full of soil at first, and in about three 
weeks I fill the pots up to an inch of the rim, 
leaving room for water. I take a 14 inch pot, 
turn it upside down on the stage, and stand a 
plant on it, so that the rim of the pot is about 
15 inches from the glass. The plants are 
trained up the rafters. The soil I use is good 
turfy loam which has been stacked up for 12 
months, with a little cow-manure and leaf-soil 
mixed with it. Pot firmly, give plenty of air, 
and avoid dampness. When the plants are in 
flower a good plan in the middle of the day is to 
give the stems a good tap with your hand to 
scatter the pollen. I begin to feed the plants 
when the first cluster of fruits is formed, but 
very gradually at first, with soot-water and 
cow and horse-manure-water. Always keep 
the side shoots pinched out. Never use the 
knife, but pinch with the finger and thumb. I 
always pinch the leaves in gradually at first; 
when all the fruits are set I pinch the leaves all 
in nearly half way to let in tne light and air to 
ripen the fruit. Thos. Hicks. 

Little Eaton , Derby. 


QUALITY IN BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Probably no winter green vegetable causes 
more disappointment than Brussels Sprouts. 
The chief annoyance is their growing out into 
what may be termed miniature Cabbages instead 
of young, medium-sized, hard nuts. Errors iu 
cultivation are generally responsible for this 
state of things, and the majority of batches are 
sown too early. I never could see the force of 
sowing Brussels Sprouts, say, in January, or 
even early in February, as some do. If these 
extra early sprouts must be grown more than 
ordinary care must be taken all round. In the 
first place, sorts noted for their medium stature 
and close sprouting habit should be selected, 
and instead of being crowded in seed-box or 
pan should be thinned out as soon as practicable 
and pricked into other pans, boxes, or frame 
mounted on a gentle warm-bed immediately the 
first pair of rough leaves are formed. In the 
frame they can be left until the weather allows 
of their final transplanting being accomplished 
without suffering, and can, provided crowding 
is avoided, a somewhat holding soil employed, 
and exposure by entire removal of lights when 
fine practised, be lifted with a trowel. These 
early batches should also have a very firm, 
rather poor root-run, also a sunny, open position 
and ample room. 

In the case of main winter plots, the season 
affects them more or less. In wet, sunless 
summers abnormally large, loose sprouts are the 
rule. Good all-round crops would be more 
certain were the young plants treated as many 
treat winter and spring Broccoli—viz., planting 
on land free from fresh manure and which has 
not been turned up for some time. Where 
practicable, the plot from which this season’s 
crop of spring Onions was taken might be set 
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aside for Brussels Sprouts during the following 
year, not interfering in any way with the sur¬ 
face beyond cleaning with hoe and rake and 
drawing slight drills to plant in. Onions being, 
as a rule, well provided for, the ground would 
be quite rich enough for Sprouts, and the firm 
condition, while encouraging hard fibrous roots. 

Original from 
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Seakale. 


morning. I have also four fine blooms on a 
Viscountess Folkestone Rose, and there is a 
quantity of bloom on the Honeysuckles on the 
house. I have also in bloom in the open garden 
several Tea Roses with large buds, Primroses, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Anemones, Heaths, and 
very fine white and red Snapdragons, besides 
which an Amy Vibert Rose is still in full bloom, 
which it has been since the beginning of the 
summer. I forgot to mention that the Honey¬ 
suckle is the evergreen Halleana variety, and 
that we are in heavy clay soil.—R. L. Fyffe, 
The Capite, West Ortnslead, Horsham , Jan. C. 

Growing Leeks for exhibition 
(Kelso ).—Your countrymen are famous Leek 
growers, and very liberal instructions may be 
found in some Scotch seed catalogues. Get 
seed of a good strain, such as the Exhibition or 
Prizetaker. Then get a quantity of clean, small 
pots, put a bit of turfy matter into the bottom 
of each, and fill with good compost. Into ea h 
one place three seeds. When growth has begun 
cut out all but one, and grow that on in a warm- 


covering up and treating in the ordinary way. 
The old-fashioned plan of forcing where grown 
is not much practised now, too much room being 
required for the manure, etc., to be placed 
round the pots used for forcing the crowns. In 
order to have very late crops, mounds of ashes 
or soil placed over the crowns where grown will 
suffice to blanch the leaves and stems. 

Varieties. —Only two varieties are grown in 
gardens—the common and the Lily-white The 
Lily-white is not such a strong grower as the 
common kind, but there is not the slightest 
trace of colour in either leaves or stems. From 
what we have seen of it, however, it does not 
seem to be quite so hardy as the common kind. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Asparagus in the open in January. 

—I send you a piece of Asparagus which I 
picked from an open, unsheltered bed this 


would likewise retain moisture better and have 
the additional advantage of a more even tem¬ 
perature, conditions essential for the production 
of good stocky stems in such a variable climate 
as ours. N. 

GROWING SEAKALE. 

Large quantities of Seakale are grown annually 
for forcing, the plants receiving special atten¬ 
tion during growth in order that as fine crowns 
as possible may be obtained. Without strong 
crowns it is useless to attempt the forcing of 
Seakale. The produce from poor crowns is 
spindly and tough. Given well-developed and 
well-ripened crowns, with a suitable place to 
force them in, Seakale may be had from 
November onwards. 

Cultivation. — Seakale must have rich 
ground to grow in during the summer, the 
position being an open one, and not shaded in 
any way. Root cuttings are made from the 
long, thong-like roots, 
broken off at the main 
stem at the time of 
lifting,and the stronger 
these are the better 
are the results. Pieces 
4 inches long will suf¬ 
fice, and, to distinguish 
the top from the bot¬ 
tom, cut the former 
level and the latter in 
a sloping direction. 

After the required 
number has been pre¬ 
pared, bury them again 
in foil until planting 
time arrives. When 
taken out it will be 
found that a callus has 
been formed. Some 
people lay the cuttings 
into boxes and stand in 
a cold-house. 

Planting. —The end 
of March or the first 
week in April is early 
enough to begin plant¬ 
ing, as if set out too 
soon the sets are apt 
to decay, especially if 
the soil is wet and 
cold. Put the sets 
18 inches apart, with a 
distance of 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows, using 
a garden trowel in pre¬ 
ference to a dibber for 
planting. Let the flat 
portion of the set be 
level with the soil, and 
in order to preserve 
the tops from frost, and 
also prevent the slugs 
eating the young 
growths, some ashes 
should be laid on the 
top of each set. The 
young growths when 
strong enough should 
be thinned out, leaving 
only one shoot. During 
the summer keep the 
ground clean, and assist 
growth as much as possible by the use of some 
artificial manure, such as guano or nitrate of 
soda. 

Lifting for forcing.— This may be done as 
soon as the leaves turn yellow, placing the 
crowns together in a trench, with a foot or so 
of soil on the top of them. For very early 
forcing it is a good plan to lift some crowns 
early in October with as much soil adhering to 
the roots as possible, leaving them on the sur 
face for a few weeks. This exposure will 
ensure a better rest than if they were lifted and 
stored away at once, while with the soil left 
on the roots they will not shrivel to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. A Mushroom-house, or any 
place that can be darkened, and with a similar 
temperature, answers well for forcing. A tem¬ 
perature of 1)0 degs. is quite high enough, any¬ 
thing above this rendering the growths spindly. 
Cover the crowns with dry leaves, and when 
watering always use tepid water. Another way 
is to place several crowns in a large pot and 
stand them under the stage in a warm-house, 
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house or frame, keeping quite near the glass. 
It is absolutely needful to start them with 
warmth to get the plants and stems large 
enough. When the plants are 9 inches in 
height plant out into a broad trench that has 
in it 6 inches of good manure, as for Celery. If 
you can get some half round drain pipes, 
18 inches long, place these round the stems wnen 
the plants get strong. Tie the leaves tightly 
together, and as the stems grow fill in with fine 
sandy soil. You can, whilst that is being done, 
give occasional soakings of liquid-manure. 
Later, fill in with soil all round the pipes, and 
blanch other 3 inches or 4 inches of stem above 
the pipes if you can. That is the way to get 
good, well-blanched Leeks in August. Your 
manure mixture is good, but you should not use 
too much cow-manure, as horse-manure is the 
warmer. Give the soil as you earth up a little 
dusting of slacked lime. A good Beet is 
Cheltenham Green Top, or else Dell's Crimson, 
French Bean Canadian Wonder, Globe-shaped 
Onion Cranston’s Excelsior, Cabbages All Heart 
or Defiance, Dwarf Curled Savoy, Victoria 
Curled Kale, long green and white Marrows, 
Alderman and Gladstone Peas, Model and St. 
Valery Carrots, Snowball Turnip, Tender and 
True Parsnip. These are all of the very best if 
you can get them true from any one seedsman 
—that is the difficulty. Do not use the fowls’- 
manure for Leeks. 

Crops for a forcing-house (E. M.). 
—It is always best in these cases not to rely 
entirely on one crop, and we therefore suggest 
you should attempt at least three crops in suc¬ 
cession, or perhaps four, this last in conjunction 
with, say, No. 3. At the start early Tomatoes 
undoubtedly pay the best, and the same prices 
are not realised now for later or very late crops 
of these as formerly. Moreover, as you appear 
to have but one house, you would, of necessity, 
have to curtail the fruiting of the early crop of 
Tomatoes to admit of your getting in a second 
in time to ensure a good set before the shorter 
days were in sight. Tomatoes, if done well, 
are very continuous in their fruiting, and the 
last bunches of these could be easily ripened 
after, say, a second crop of Chrysanthemums 
had been housed. Your house this year will 
not be ready for very early work, for in these 
days much fruit is marketed in April and Mav, 
and each week the supplies increase. To be 
amongst the earliest the plants have to be 
raised late in the preceding year, or at least 
very early in January, and, if the latter, fruited 
in large pots, which always hastens the ripen¬ 
ing. As you cannot do this for this season, 
your next best plan will be to plant out the 
young Tomatoes as early as possible. It would 
be a great saving of time could you arrange 
with someone to supply you with good plants 
as soon as the house is completed. We may as 
well warn you not to make the common error of 
planting too thickly, for this invariably means 
failure. In such a house as you describe, one 
row of plants set out 1 foot apart near the side 
walls, and trained up to the roof rafters, will 
be far more profitable than four plants set out 
crosswise on the beds. This is more clear when 
it is remembered that the former may not only 
be carried right away to the ridge, but that the 
plants are constantly in touch with the fullest 
light, therefore the best growth is secured for 
fruiting. These plants are confined strictly to 
the single-rod system. An objection to this 
way of cropping is the space below, but this, in 
your case, could be utilised for French Beans in 
pots or planted out, if the houte admits of this. 
For a succession, Chrysanthemums may follow ; 
these should be worked for Christmas or New 
Year, white kinds in particular, if well done, 
being the more useful generally. Lily of the 
Valley is a capital crop and well suited to run 
in between the above, but you will need frames 
and bottom-heat to grown these thoroughly 
well. Tulips may also be cited, and to these 
the same remark applies. Whether you could 
successfully manage these will depend chiefly 
on the way the house is arranged and whether 
any stages exist, or if the soil beds constitute 
the side beds. If this is not the case, you will 
find the growing of Tomatoes anything but a 
lucrative business, particularly if you have to 
buy soil for all purposes.] 

Cooking Maize.— Could any of voor readers kindly 
tell me the way to cook Miiee cobs ? It seems impossible 
to get them tender. —A. F. 
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temperature of 60 degs. to 70 clegs., keeping 
them just moist. A compost of nice turfy 
loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand will be suit¬ 
able. As soon a9 they are rooted pot singly 
those that were put several into a pot, and those 
that were put singly into the 2 inch pots should 
be placed in those of 4-inch size. They should 
now be placed in a position near the glass and 
carefully watered. When the plants have 
made young shoots 4 inches or .1 inches in 
length, pinch out the point of each to produce a 
bushy habit. This pinching of the shoots 
should be continued until a well-developed 
bushy plant is secured with from twenty to 
thirty branches. The plants may now be 
allowed to grow naturally, except pinching any 
shoot that may be outgrowing the re9t, the 
object being to produce an evenly-balanced 
head. About the middle or end of June they 
may be placed in a cold-f same or sheltered spot 
out-of-doors and carefully attended to in much 
the same way as we treat Chrysanthemums. 
When the plants are ready for 0-inch pots the 
compost may be two-thirds turfy loam and one- 
thira good, well-rotted horse or cow-manure 
or leaf-mould, with some sharp sand and crushed 


done it makes good heads of bract9 and forms a 
nioe oontrast to the bright colours. 

In the culture of Poinsetti&s those grown for 
cutting may be propagated early, say in May, 
and though they may run up tall, if potted on 
and treated liberally they make much larger 
heaps of bracts. For dwarf plants strong cut¬ 
tings put in early in August will make the best 
plants. The most important point is to get 
strong cuttings. The tops may be taken from 
those propagated earlier, but as the stem is 
hollow between the joints care must be taken 
that they are cut off quite close below a joint, 
one leaf may be removed, and the cutting put 
in just deep enough to keep it firm. If done 
carefully and put into the close pit before they 
get withered, they will start away without 
losing a leaf. One of the greatest difficulties is 
to keep good foliage, but if these late-struck 
cuttings are carefully attended to they will 
retain their leaves and make dwarf plants. 
They should be grown in a moderate stove 
temperature and kept up as close to the glass 
as possible, and no shading should be given 
As soon as the bracts begin to form more heat 
may be allowed. The early plants may be 
grown in a cold frame during tne summer and 
will do well, but if left out when the nights 
begin to get cold, though they may not appear 
to take any harm, the leaves are sure to fall off 
soon after the plants are placed in heat. L. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


LEONOTIS LE0NURU3. 

This rare and curious plant is a native of South 
Africa. The flowers are produced in whorls from 
the axils of the leaves towards, but not quite up 
to, the tops of the previous summer’s shoots ; 
they are very brightly coloured, being orange- 
scarlet. The Leonotis, like the Dead Nettle of 
our waysides, is a member of the Labiate family, 
and the flowers have the same two-lipped 
structure. In this instance they are given a 
singular appearance by being covered on the 
outside with short hairs. Each flower is about 
2 inches in length, and about forty or fifty of 
them are borne in a single whorl; its culture 
is very simple, but, in the neighbourhood 
of London at least, it is not always so easy 
to flower. Coming into bloom at a time 
when fogs become frequent, and being 
very susceptible to them, it is not unusual 
for a plant instead of being in flower to be 
denuded both of leaves and blossoms at this sea¬ 
son. But in districts with a clearer atmosphere 
this danger has not to be feared, and 
there is no reason why this species 
should not become as generally known 
as its beauty and interest entitle it E?* 
to be. Plants may be grown on from 


SOLOMON’S SEAL FOR FORCING. 

Of all hardy plants this is the easiest to force 
into flower. It responds very quiokly indeed if 
forced in a brisk heat, which, however, has 
certain drawbacks, inasmuch as the stems then 
become unduly long. If grown simply for cut¬ 
ting this is not of any great moment, but if 
wanted for arranging with other plants it 
should be forced rather more slowly. The 
resulting plants are then not only more dwarf 
and sturdy, but the flowers open more slowly, 
last longer, and give off a very delicate perfume. 
The scent, which much resembles that of the 
Hawthorn, is much appreciated by many people, 
and a few potfuls of plants plaoed in a house 
quite scent the air with their fragrance. That 
the Solomon’s Seal is of greatest service from 
Christmas and onwards need hardly bo pointed 
out, but to keep up such a supply means that a 
considerable number of crowns must be grown. 
It is as easily grown as forced, is not at all fas¬ 
tidious as to the class of soil it is grown in, nor 
very particular as to position. The roots after 
being forced should be saved and planted again 
in the same or another piece of ground, when at 
the end of two years they would again be avail¬ 
able. It is a good plan to dig in some manure 
before planting, as the rhizomes form such a 
host of hungry feeding roots they soon impover 
ish the soil if this is not done. A position 
facing south is the best for growing Solomon’s 
Seal for forcing, as the crowns then ripen up 
early, but if suoh is not available a south¬ 
easterly or westerly aspect would do. 

Forcing is a very simple matter. After lift¬ 
ing and potting up the roots they may at once 
be introduced into heat. If wanted to flower 
quickly, a brisk bottom and top-heat is needed, 
otherwise the gentle heat of a bed of leaves will 
suffice. The pots should be plunged rather 
deeply in the leaves so that the crowns also are 
covered with them, which keeps them uniformly 
moist and greatly facilitates their starting into 
growth. After they have made from 5 inches 
to 6 inches of growth, gradually inure them to 
the light and place near the glass to prevent 
growth from becoming spindly. When the 
flowers begin to develop and open, and if not 
required for immediate use, remove the plants 
to a cooler place. As the season advances less 
warmth Is required ; in fact, the heat of a 
vinery or a Peach-house then suffices. 


GERANIUMS IN WINTER. 

To have Geraniums blossom in the 
winter one must have during June and Sly 
July nice, stocky little plants in 2-inch 
or 3-inch pots, and shift to larger ones 
as the plants grow. The flowering -'ig| 

p }ts must not be too large, as Gera- Vi 

niums will not blossom until they have 
tilled the pots with roots. As for soil, 
give them a rich garden compost in 
which well - decayed manure figures ^*5 
prominently. Good drainage is very 
essential. Through the summer give the 
Geraniums a comfortable place on the 
north side of the house, and encourage 
a slow but sure growth. Nip out the 
tops of the plants until they are bushy 
anti compact in form ; also remove all flower- 
buds as they appear, until such time in the 
winter as you want them to bloom. Geraniums 
a-e usually very free from insect pe3ts, but it is 
a'ways safe to be on the look-out for them, 
especially if the pot3 are kept in a hot, dry 
rojm. A cool, even temperature seems to suit 
Geraniums best. A good, stocky plant may be 
made to do service for two or three winters, but 
every spring it should be cut back, repotted in 
fresh soil into a larger pot, and a slow growth 
encouraged through the summer, as before.— 
Success. 


Leonotis leonurus. 


wood-charcoal to keep all sweet. The size of 
flowering pots may be 8 inches and 10 inches ; 
in the latter will be produced plants from 
2£ feet to 3 fe$t over, with from twenty-four to 
thirty fine spikes of flowers. H. Ellis. 


POINSETTIAS. 

These are among the brightest subjects wo 
have for decoration at the present time. The 
only drawback is, they will not stand exposure 
to the cold, more especially when used as pot- 
plants. This fault may be remedied to some 
extent by gradually reducing the temperature. 
They will then stand well if the thermometer 
does not fall much below 40 degs. When out, 
the flowers last much better if the ends are 
dipped in hot water as soon as cut, this 
preventing bleeding and sending the sap up to 
the braots. 

There are several distinct varieties, the result 
of raising seedlings. Of the red varieties, I do 
not know of any that have been distinguished 
by names except one called carminata and the 
double form, pulcherrima plenissima. The 
white variety is worth mentioning. It is more 
difficult to manage than the red, but when well 


A FINE WINTER-FLOWERING PLANT. 
Among the numerous beautiful plants which we 
now possess for wint r flowering I know of 
nothing to surpass the new form of Salvia 
splendens (S. splendens grandiflora). Its richly- 
coloured spikes of flowers of the brightest scar¬ 
let, its neat, compact habit of growth, and its 
tree flowering make it most desirable in every 
garden. It is also easily grown. Nice healthy 
cuttings, each 3 inches or 4 inches in length, 
should be taken at any time in March, placed 
singly into 2-inch pots, or several into a 4-inch 
pot, standing tl^nv in a close |rame, with a 


Bouvardia odorata alba.— This is one 

of the most charming of all Bouvardias for pots. 
The blossoms, as indeed the foliage also, are 
allied to the Jasmine-flowered type of these 
plants. It is a bushy and free-habited kind, 
the blossoms pure white on the one surface, the 
reverse of a pinkish hue an J nearly 2 inches long. 
These shorter-tubed varieties are less likely to 
fall over and almost break iu the bending, as is 
often the case with the Humboldti varieties, 
though perhaps less so in the case of 
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B. H. grandiflora. For freedom of flowering the 
above and Purity, a perfectly white flower of 
the odorata type, are worth every attention. 
Very rarely are these Bouvardias grown to 
perfection in small lots, and once insects secure 
the upper hand the stoke-hole fire is at once 
tho shortest and safest all-round cure. 


GLOXINIAS FROM SEED. 

At one time it was only by growing named 
varieties propagated from the leaves that 
really gooa results could be depended on. Now, 
however, it is possible to obtain seed which will 
give good flowers and a great variety of colours. 
One advantage in growing seedlings is that they 
are not so liable to suffer from insect pests. For 
flowering the same season the seed should be 
sown not later than the end of February. Some 
people sow in January ; but if we get dull, dark 
weather the young plants are liable to damp off, 
or, if they survive, they will not be so vigorous 
as those raised later, when the sun is daily 
gaining more power. The seed should be sown 
verv thinly, and, if tho soil is left loose on the 
surface before sowing and then gently pressed, 


should at the very latest be potted by the 
middle of November, when, if stood out-of- 
doors and covered with coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut 
refuse, they quickly root, and when the leaves 
push through the soil the pots must betaken 
from their covering and placed in the greenhouse 
or in a cold-frame, so that they get plenty of 
light. After this an amplo supply of "water 
must be given j 

Growing Lilium longiflorum.—I should be 
glad of information os to the treatment of Lilies (such as 
L. longiflorum) in pots in a cool greenhouse. When 
should the bulbs be removed from the old pots, and when 
repotted ?—G. D. 

[The best time to repot Lilies is as soon as 
the flower-stems have died down, so that if 
yours are not yet potted it should be done 
without delay. At this season the roots will 
bo again active, so that you must take care not 
to injure them if it can be avoided. Still, as 
the roots strike directly downwards, you will 
in all probability be able to remove some of the 
old soil from the upper part of the ball of 
earth, but do not shake the bulbs clear of the 
soil. This will necessitate the employment of 
pots a size larger than that in which they have 


next year, though some of them possibly may. 
Do not repot them now, but continue to water 
till the foliage shows signs of decay, when it 
must be gradually withheld, and when quite at 
rest no water should be given, at which time 
they are best stood on a shelf in the greenhouee. 
Then about the end of July or early in August 
they should be turned out of their pots and 
sorted as to size. Good flowering bulbs may bo 
put six or eight into a pot 5 inches in diameter, 
while larger pots will, of course, take an in¬ 
creased number of bulbs. The small bulbs will 
naturally require less room, and can be put into 
pots or deep pans, whichever are most con¬ 
venient, as, although they may produce a few 
spikes of flower, the principal object is to grow 
them sufficiently large to bloom the next sea¬ 
son. A mixture of two-thirds good loam to 
one-third leaf-mould, and a little silver-sand, 
will suit Freesias well. In potting, put the 
bulbs at such a depth that they are covered 
with nearly an inoh of soil. A cold-frame with 
plenty of air is a very suitable plac© for them 
till the nights get cold, as in this way good, 
sturdy growth is ensured.] 

A fine Ivy-leaved Pelargonium — 
It may interest you to hear of an Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium I have in my greenhouse. The 
flowers are bright pink, serai-double. The plant 
grows in a box about 6 feet long and 15 inches 
square, which it shares with a large Heliotrope. 
The latter has thriven well and yielded much 
blossom, covering about 15 square feet. The 
Pelargonium was planted about two and a half 
years ago, and now covers about 15 square feet 
of division of greenhouse and an equal amount 
of the roof, or say from 30 square feet to 
40 square feet in all. I have no note as to 
when it began blooming in 1900, but it was full 
of flower in April last, and has never ceased 
during tho summer, carrying hundreds of 
trusses at a time, and from outside looking one 
mass of pink. It is still flowering freely, and I 
counted to-day (6th January) twenty-five trusses 
in good condition, besides partially faded ones 
and plenty of buds. I calculate that it must 
have borne between 3,000 and 4,000 trusses 
since April last. It has been grown in fairly 
rich soil—turf and loam, with cow manure—and 
has had occasional doses of liquid-manure, and 
the weakly growths have been thinned out from 
time to time. The greenhouse is a lean-to, 
facing west, unshaded over this plant during 
summerand kept fairly cool in winter.—W. B., 
WaUon-le-Dafe. 

Mandevllla suaveolens.—I had two plants sent 
in a parcel of greenhouse plants, described as a valuable 
and fragrant climber for the greenhouse. I potted them 
and kept them in a sheltered spot outside all summer. 
They never grew at all. About two months ago I brought 
them into my small unheated greenhouse. They have 
now lost all their leaves. I can find no account of it any- 
where, and I should be obliged if you would kindly tell 
me if it is worth growing, what it is like, and what 
treatment and soil it needs?— A. Grkbn, Eattbourne , 

[ Paignton. 

[Mandevilla suaveolens is a well-known green¬ 
house climber, that flowers during the latter 
half of the summer and in early autumn. The 
blossoms are a good deal like those of a very 
large pure white Convolvulus and are very fra¬ 
grant. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, and in 
the particularly favoured districts of England, 
such as in the Isle of Wight and in South 
Devon and Cornwall, it can be successfully 
rown as a wall plant out-of-doors. It climbs 
y twining, not by means of tendrils. The 
oppositely-arranged, oblong-shaped leaves are 
dark green, but thin in texture, and drop in the 
autumn. It is difficult to say why your plants 
havo failed. Perhaps they were attaeked by 
red-spider, to which the Mandevilla is particu¬ 
larly liable, and which quickly causes the leaves 
to drop. The better way will be to keep the 
plants in the greenhouse during the winter, 
giving just enough water to keep the soil 
slightly moist; then about the latter part of 
March or early in April, just a9 the buds show 
signs of growth, turn the plants out of their 
pots, remove most of the old soil, and repot in 
a mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a good dash of silver-sand. Kept in the 
greenhouse, moderately watered, and freely 
syringed, they will in all probability grow away 
at once, and should by the autumn have made 
good headway. When large the Mandevilla 
succeeds much better planted out in a prepared 
border in the greenhouse than in pots, but next 
year will be time enough to plant out yours. It 
needs a light, airy structure to flower it well.] 
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A seedling Gloxinia. 


no further covering is necessary. Place the 
seed-pots in a light place and avoid shading. 
If the surface soil is kept moist the seed will 
g >rminate freely, and there will be little trouble 
«dth damping. The seedlings should be pricked 
off as soon as they are tit to handle, shading for 
a few days until thev get established. Gloxinias 
are often spoiled through excess of heat and 
over-shading, these plants, when exposed, very 
soon collapsing. Those grown in plenty of light 
will make equally good growth, are not so liable 
to insect pests, and may be used for the decora¬ 
tion of rooms, w here they will last in good con¬ 
dition for a considerable time. Our illustration 
shows a spotted, erect-growing flower. These 
spotted flowers are now to be had in all shades 
of colour. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Lilac, etc., Into bloom.— What would 
be the best time to put Lilac., Tulips, and Hyacinths 
into heat to get them out by the beginning of March ? 
Heat 60 degs.—C onstant Reader. 

[If the plants are well established in pots a 
month may be allowed tho Lilac and three 
weeks the bulbs to get them out by the begin¬ 
ning of March. The weather, however, has a 
good deal to do in the matter, and the condition 
of the plants themselves even more. For 
flowering in pots both Tulips and Hyacinths 
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been growing. A compost consisting of twc 
thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, with a littl 
well-decayed manure and sand, will suit mos 
Lilies. Lilium longiflorum when grown unde 
glass is particularly liable to be attacked b 
green-fly. To keep this in check an occasions 
dose of vaporiser, or dipping frequently in on 
of the many liquid insecticides, is necessary 
When growing keep the Lilies in a good ligh 
position, otherwise they quickly run up tall am 
weak.] 

Freesias not flowering.— My Freesias were 
planted in .September in good soil and put under Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. They have been in heat of from 60 degs. to 
00 degs., and have not flowered as yet, and have no 9 ig»s 
of doing so. The only reason I can give is they are too 
near the pipes, so ashes have been put on top of a board 
over the stage, which the pots now stand on. The plant* 
were nicely rooted, but now the roots seem to have rotted 
away. Should the plants when done flowering be left In the 
same pots to dry off all the summer, and not be repotted 
again ?—S. F. G. 

[In all probability your surmise that the 
Freesias have been too near the hot-water pipes 
is the correct one, and such a position, being 
subjeot to alternate extremes of heat, drought, 
and moisture, may have caused the roots to 
decay. With the change the bulbs may again 
push forth roots suffioient to enable them to 
perfect their growth, but it is not at all likely 
that they will recover sufficiently to flower well 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

To be a successful exhibitor of Chrysanthemums 
it is not only necessary that one should keep 
pace with the times in the matter of novelties, 
but one has always to continually bear in mind 
that the size of blooms must be the chief 
feature, as, however pretty the flower may be, 
and whatever good points it may have, it falls 
short if size is wanting. To the new grower, 
as he visits an exhibition for the first time it 
may be, it will, doubtless, occur that it will be 
a long while before he is able to grow such large 
blooms, and, perhaps, he is half inclined not to 
attempt it. Growing for show, however, is one 
thing, and growing blooms for the beautifying of 
one’s home and greenhouse is another; but small 
as the house may be, and whether the situation 
be in town or hamlet, it is within the scope of 
all who care for them to grow blossoms, if not fit 
for the show-board, which shall, at least, be 
appreciated at a season when other flowers are 
somewhat scarce. What are now known as 
“decorative Chrysanthemums” are in many 
cases really the " cast-offs ” from past exhibi¬ 
tions. They were not given up by the exhibitor 
because they did not possess good qualities, as 
many of these old sorts that once were seen on 
the show-table are wonderfully pretty and 
refined, and have only been outdistanced by 
others larger and, in some cases, even coarser 
in build. The grower of Chrysanthemums 
chiefly for cutting will find in the varieties 
which are mentioned many free in blooming 
and easy to grow. 

There are, no doubt, many whose object is 
exhibiting, who have put in their main batch of 
cuttings, nut for home decoration there is yet 
ample time between now and the end of 
February, or even later, for some sorts. They 
may be struck in various ways, either in heat 
or in cold-frames, protecting them when neces¬ 
sary during very severe weather. When 
propagated in heat, let them be potted off as 
soon as possible, shifting them into 5-inch pots 
before removing them to the frame in April or 
May. Soil for the first three nnnths need not 
be particularly rich. I have used the partially- 
spent soil from the old pots of a previous 
season and it ha9 answered well. Those struck 
in cold-frames have received the same treat¬ 
ment, and I have noticed that in a hot summer 

! >lants thus propagated appear to carry their 
ower leaves for the longest time. Two or three 
weeks before they are shifted into the 5 inch 
pots I pinch out the leader, thus inducing the 
formation of side shoots, pinching once more 
before putting them into 8-inch pots in June. 
For their last shift I invariably use turf, cut 
the previous autumn, which is just easy enough 
to break up, crooking the pots well, ana dusting 
well over the crocks some soot, which prevents, 
more than many people suppose, the entrance 
of worms. Their summer position is on a 
cinder-bed, arranged in rows of two, so that one 
can get between them with comfort to water, 
etc., and where the sun can reach them. It 
is a good plan to commence to stake the plants 
early, as doing so prevents much mischief often 
wrought by birds alighting on them and rough 
winds, which we sometimes experience in July. 

When one thinks of the varieties that have 
been introduced, made much of, and almost as 
suddenly disappeared from exhibitions, one is 
led to think that there is a need for the en¬ 
couragement of decorative Chrysanthemums at 
our exhibitions. But that should not hinder 
one attempting the culture of some of them. 
There are, of course, one or two notable excep¬ 
tions, where these decorative sorts are as popu¬ 
lar to-day almost as they were ten yeare or 
more ago. There are James Salter, Lady Sel- 
borne, Mme. Lacroix, Source d’Or, and Elaine 
in the Japanese varieties ; Cullingfordi, King 
of Crimsons, and Chevalier Domage amongst the 
reflexed ; Queen of England, Mr. Bunn, Bar¬ 
bara, Jeanne d’Arc, John Salter, Lord Wolseley, 
and Violet Tomlin in the incurved varieties, 
which have held their own. We cannot over¬ 
look some of the comparatively new sorts 
which one may include in a collection of decora¬ 
tive varieties; there is a numerous family of 
them, but we must bo content to draw only on 
a few. Among the Japanese we have such sorts 
as : Lizzie Adcock, a deep yellow sport from 
Source d’Or ; Col. W. B. Smith, golden-bronze; 
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Dorothy Seward, reddish-terra-cotta; Emily 
Towers, rose, shaded white; Florence Davis, 
greenish-white; Mrs. Filkins, yellow, forked 
| *nd twisted ; Saito, crimson-purple ; Val d’An¬ 
dorra, chestnut-red ; The Sirdar, deep pink ; 
W. H. Lincoln, deep yellow ; Soleil d’Octobre, 
pale yellow ; Pride of Midford, crimson-cerise, 
reverse silver ; Phoebus, bright yellow; G. W. 
Childs, deep crimson; and Niveum, white, a good 
late sort. Amongst a decorative group one 
should not forget to grow some few single varie¬ 
ties, and the following are of the best: Snow¬ 
flake, white, florets twisted ; Miss E. Terry, 
purple; Mary Anderson, white: Poinsettia, 
deep red; Mrs. Langtry, lilac; Miss Rose, 
pink ; White Eye, rosy-white, white eye ; Old 
Gold, golden-amber; Mrs. Hawtrey, white; 
Lady Windsor, deep lilac, with white circle 
round disc; Maude Robinson, rosy-crimson, 
yellow centre; and Admiral Symonds, deep 
yellow, late and good. Leahcrst. 


FED F. UNFED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A few days ago I saw in a town garden a valu¬ 
able batch of Chrysanthemums, and the house 
in which they are accommodated lies in a low, 
damp situation, this fact necessitating great 
care to avoid wholesale destruction of the 
blooms by decay in foggy weather. The 
plants were well clothed with healthy green 
foliage right down to the pots, yet the 

f ;ardener assured me that not one drop of 
iquid or artificial manure had been given. 
It has been proved that excess in the U9e of 
liquid-manure produces, it may be, large but 
flabby blooms, which inevitably fa'l a prey to 
fog and smoke, and the supply for decoration 
soon comes to an end. The plants in question 
were growing in pots about 10 inches in 
diameter, one plant in each, good friable, turfy 
loam, with good drainage, being the rooting 
medium. It is pleasing to observe that rigid 
disbudding in establishments where the flowers 
are required for cutting is being gradually 
abandoned, and doubtless it is the stems 
wreathed with medium-sized, highly-coloured 
flowers which give the best effect when cut. 
The most serviceable batches of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums I ever grew were rooted at the end of 
January, pinched once, and given pots from 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter. A manure- 
free loam was given, this being kept open by a 
little old mortar-rubble. No disbudding of any 
kind was practised nor feeding resorted to 
until these small pots were crammed with roots. 
The growth was firm and wiry as compared 
with that of plants flooded with soot and sheep- 
manure-water through the early stages of 
growth, and I always had plenty of blooms 
several weeks after my neighbours, who went in 
exclusively for big blooms. Early and excessive 
I feeding is doubtless answerable for a great pro¬ 
portion of blind growths. B. 


- I believe that even under the most 

favourable conditions for the flowering of these 
plants many failures can be traced to indis¬ 
criminately gorging the plants with liquid- 
manure and fertilisers. Theaction of nitrogenous 
manures always induces an increased luxuriance 
and growth. Their application is attended, there¬ 
fore, with considerable risk when frequently 
used, because often no adequate effort is made 
to supply any deficiency of mineral constituents 
in the small amount of soil a pot contains. 
Without a plentiful available Bupply of such 
substances as potash and lime notably the extra 
growth often remains immature and rank, and, 
consequently, although promising buds are 
produced, there is not sufficient strength to 
withstand the foggy and damp weather that 
October and November certainly bring in their 
train in a town garden. The natural sequence 
of this lack of solidity and maturity 
is that when the plants are housed, interrupted 
and diminished light, less air, less room, and a 
higher temperature speedily cause a breakdown 
in the enfeebled system of the plants, and the 
gorged buds fill an easy prey to damp and 
decay. Given a good soil from the commence¬ 
ment, it contains all the necessary organio and 
inorganic materials for the plant’s growth, and 
in such, a sturdy, mature, and ripened growth 
without feeding can easily be had, producing a 
plant that will give little anxiety when under 
glass. 

The plan that I adopt is to use a good mellow 


' loam, and in the final potting a small amount of 
wood-ashes and a little manure from a Mush¬ 
room-bed of the previous autumn are added. 
Pots varying from 8 inches to 10 inches are 
used, and after potting they are plunged to their 
rim in either a bed of cinaer ashes or the open 
border, as I fiad sheltering the roots from the 
scorching sun is a distinct advantage. The 
plants so treated this present season have been 
fine, in every case the dark, leathery leaves 
being retained right down to the pot, notwith¬ 
standing some varieties have reached nearly 
7 feet high. For the most part they carry three 
flowers, but others from four to nine. No Arti¬ 
ficial manure was used at all outside, but they 
received one dose of sulphate of ammonia after 
housing. 

In spite of the damp and foggy weather that 
has been so prevalent in London, no difliculty 
has been experienced with the flowers that have 
opened, ana none is anticipated with those that 
remain, although the house that accommodates 
them is in a very damp situation. A. J. 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Reply to “Beginner.”) 

This type has been much neglected in recent 
years. There are, however, signs of a change 
taking place, admirers of the Chrysanthemum 
at length beginning to see that a flower need 
not necessarily be a mop for it to be regarded as 
a type of beauty. Some seem to tire of the 
almost exclusive use of enormous flowers at our 
exhibitions. Apart altogether from an exhibi¬ 
tion point of view, the charming little blossoms 
of the Pompons and Pompon-Anemones have 
much to commend them. They can be grown 
in such a way that each plant shall develop a 
dozen to twenty very nice blossoms, this being 
arrived at by following a system of culture 
whereby the plants are disbudded to the number 
required. They may also be grown in a very 
free manner, and when this is done it is 
astonishing what an immense number each 
plant is capable of developing. To s m the 
Pompons at their best the young plant should 
have the point of its growth pinched out when 
it is 6 inches high, and a sufficient number of 
lateral growths which succeed this operation 
should be selected and grown on. This pinch¬ 
ing out of the shoots should be repeated at 
intervals of each 8 inches of growth, and at no 
time should weakly lateral shoots be grown on. 
Confine the selection of shoots to tno9e of a 
robust character. Do not continue to pinch 
the growths after the third week of June, and 
then allow the plants to run on to the terminal 
buds. The terminal buds should be slightly 
thinned out when they develop, as if too many 
are retained they will crowd one another to such 
an extent that the pleasing form which is 
characteristic of the type will be missing. If 
fewer blossoms are preferred, disbud to one bud 
to each shoot. Readers whose aim it may be 
to make a bright and pleasing display in the 
greenhouse or conservatory in the dull months 
will find . free or naturally-grown plants the 
best. For catting they are unequalled. 
January is an excellent month to commence 
operations. As a rule, at thiB time the supply 
of cuttings is very easy to obtain, and these, 
too, of the most healthy kind. The six to eight 
weeks which have elapsed since the flowering 
period have enabled the plants to regain vigour 
and give a good crop of cuttings. The cuttings 
may be dibbled into boxes, where they root 
quickly enough, or a shallow bed of compost 
may be made up on the greenhouse bench and 
the cuttings inserted in it. Three-inch or 
5-inch pots also answer very well if the cuttings 
are inserted around the inside edge of each pot. 
In about a month the whole of the cuttings 
should be rooted, and the young plants should 
be potted up singly into pots 3 inches in 
diameter. The plants should be grown on 
freely from their earliest dayB. 

Twf.t.ve varieties for i.aroe exhibition 
bix>oms. — William Westlake, golden-yellow; 
Rubrum Perfectum, rich crimson ; Black 
Douglas, dark crimson; Prince of Orange, 
orange; Osiris, rosy-pink, edged gold; Maid of 
Kent, white; William Kennedy, crimson- 
amaranth ; Mr. Holmes, rich bronze; Rosi- 
nante, blush-rose; Mile. Eliae Dordon, rose- 
pink; Pygmalion, deep rose; and Mile. Martha, 
white. 
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Twelve Pompon - Anemones. — Antonius, 
golden - yellow ; Emily Rowbottom, creamy- 
white ; Marie Stuart, pale lilac and sulphur 
disc ; Calliope, ruby-reu ; Gem of Earlswood, 
rosy-blush, citron disc; Eric, orange-buff; Ella, 
blush ; Mme. Montelo, white, yellow disc; 
Magenta King, magenta, yellow disc ; Mr. 
Astie, golden - yellow ; Regulus, cinnamon, 
brownish cushion : and Bessie Flight, light 
rosy-lilac. 

Nine Pompons for free displays.— Vesuve, 
crimson-red : Cedo Nulli, white, brown tip: 
< edo Nulli, gold ; Oedo Nulli, lilac ; Trevenna, 
golden ; Trevenna, rose : and Trevenna, white ; 
Bob, crimson-brown ; Sieur Melanie, white. 

Three late-flowering Pompons. — Snow¬ 
drop, white ; Primrose League, yellow ; and 
Victorine, dark brown. E. G. 


Chrysanthemums—dwarf plants in 
8rnall pots (T. Lucrock) —It is difficult to 
know what you require. You ask us to strike 
out the late sorts from your list as you want 
them all to bloom at one time—November to 
Christmas. This is impossible. A plant 
flowering in November cannot very well be in 
blossom also at Christmas. What we think you 
had better do is to grow the whole of those 
mentioned in your list as they are all first-rate 


are rooted pot on the young plants, and when 
they are established and about 6 inches high 
pinch out the point of each shoot and grow on 
the strongest individual shoot in each instance. 
Keep the plants growing sturdily, potting them 
up as their needs require, until the final pot¬ 
ting up has to be done, when the rule as 
to si/e of pots mentioned by us must be 
observed. So far north as Scarborough you 
should again pinch out the growths about the 
first week in duly, taking up one strong shoot 
on each plant, amt retaining the first buds after¬ 
wards developing. We have every reason to 
believe that by this method of cult ure you will 
obtain much dwarfer plants than usual, also 
blooms of large size, and the period of flowering 
should extend over the season mentioned in 
your requirements. The question you raise as 
to what is a “break "-bud is explained in an 
answer given to “ Walter A. Voss." The 
object one has in “pinching" a plant is that 
the operation shall take the place of the develop¬ 
ment of buds and their subsequent effects. 


SOME GOOD WATERSIDE PLANTS.. 
Water is a most important feature in the 
gardens of to-day, whether large or small. 
Equally important, therefore, is the planting of 



Group of Pampas and Gunnera by the wateraide,* Gunnersburv House. 


sorts, and embrace sufficient variety to begin I 
flowering in November and keep up a contin¬ 
uous supply until Christmas. You also ask 
whether it is advisable to grow two plants in 
an S-inch pot, each plant to carry one flower on 
one stem. Size of bloom evidently being your 
chief aim, we can advise you how to achieve 
this. Then again you want the plants to be 
dwarf. To meet all the points you have speci¬ 
fied we think you had better propagate the 
cuttings in late March and April, and by a 
system of pinching out the shoots effect the I 
object you have in view. You can either flower 
the plants individually in 6-inch pots, or place 
three such plants in a 10-inch pot. As you 
refer to growing these plants in 8-inch pots, we 
have no hesitation in saying that two plants 
could be flowered, and well flowered, in pots of 
these dimensions. Insert cuttings in the middle 
of March of the following sorts: Mrs. H. 
Weeks, Western King, and Mutual Friend. 
Follow on with the undermentioned sorts three 
weeks later, and in the following order : Pride 
of Madford, Mdlle. Gabrielle Debrie, Henry 
Weeks, Mrs. Barclay, Vicar of Leatherhead, 
J. R. Upton, Chas. H. Curtis, Globe d’Or, 
Lionel Humphrey, Lord Roberts, Annie Provost, 
Australian Gold, Lady Byron, Phcebus, Miss 
Alice Byron, Mrs. A. H. Hall, Lady Hanham, 
Viviand Morel, and Chas. Davis. Assoonasthey 


suitable subjects either in the water or at the 
margin. The accompanying illustration gives 
some idea of the kinds of plants that may be so 
employed. Some plants like their roots quite 
in the water, while others again do best when 
planted at some distance from it. In the illus¬ 
tration two distinct tyjoes of waterside plants 
are shown, the one a tine white form of the 
Pampas Grass, the other the equally well-known 
Gunnera manicata, the most picturesque of all 
waterside plants. Of the Pampas Grass (Gyne- 
rium argenteum) there are several forms, all 
equally suited to planting near to the water’s 
edge. The Gunneras, on the other hand, are 
generally of a moisture-loving nature, and where 
a suitable depth also of soil exists the progress 
of the plants is extremely rapid. 

Too frequently those who plant waterside 
subjects believe that the water alone is necessary 
to the making of these plants an absolute 
success. No greater mistake has ever been 
made. It is as necessary that the roots shall 
have suitable soil in this position as in any 
other. The exception to this may be found in 
those instances where an accumulation of mud 
and leaves has created a rich deposit below. 
Too frequently, however, where tnis is found 
will be also found a great quantity of tree roots 
that greatly impoverish the soil in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the tree. Where trees are 


absent and an artificial pond has been made, it 
will be found the best way to get a cartload ot 
good, heavy loamy soil in those positions where 
it is intended to group the several subjects. 
The groups should be planted in a rather 
extended regular line at the margin, and 
preferably at a higher level than the surround¬ 
ing earth, and considerably above the level of 
the pond or lake. This will allow of the usual 
settling down which is inevitable. As to the 
time of planting, the early portion of the year 
may lie selected, as at this time growth quickly 
ensues, and the ultimate estatnishing of the 
plants is thus rendered more probable. Apart 
from those already oited are many other* 
equally well suited to this work—viz , many of 
the herbaceous Spiraeas. Other good and suit¬ 
able plants for close proximity to water are 
some of the "Bamboos, not planting these neces¬ 
sarily in the water, but in a soil and position 
where the need of water will never be felt in 
times of drought. The Japan Irises and suoh 
as I. sibirica and its varieties, Trollius, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Phloxes, etc., are others that are 
benefited by this nearness to water, to say 
nothing of such as Ranunculus Lingua, the 
Carexes, and Grasses that are well-known 
occupants of these positions. One plant that is 
always a good winter ornament in moist or, 
indeed, wet places is the Sea Bctckthorn 
(Hippophac rharanoides), now abundantly laden 
with bunches of orange-red fruits. Bushes or 
groups of this are always most effective in the 
dull days of winter. E. J. 


v A BORDER OF HARDY LILIES AND 
TORCH LILIES. 

During lost summer I was much interested in 
watching the progress of a bed of the above, 
which had been prepared the previous autumn. 
On the whole I was satisfied with the result, 
and found the tall, rich foliage of the Torch 
Lilies not only enhanced the beauty of the 
Lilies, but also took away the “ stalkiness,” 
which is often brought forward as spoiling a 
Lily-bed. The vivid colouring of the various 
Kniphofias harmonised perfectly with the varied 
shades of many Lilies. Towards the end of 
May my Lily Beason commenced with the grand 
old white Madonna Lily (Lilium oandidum), 
followed by the charming elegans or Thunbergi- 
anum family, mostly of dwarf or medium 
height, with orange, red, and crimson flowers ; 
also the scarlet pomponium, somewhat like an 
early Martagon ; the yellow pyrenaicum, and 
yellow and black-spotted colchicum or Szovitzi- 
anum. Throughout June and July the beau¬ 
tiful L. Browni, with its pure white inside 
lining and chocolate-marked outside, the hardy 
croceura, or Orange Lily, Hansoni, and 
the golden Martagon bloomed. This last and 
Henryi, though most beautiful, are some¬ 
what expensive luxuries to the outdoor culti- 
! vator. I was especially successful with the 
apricot - coloured Lilium testaceum, which 
excited much admiration, and many gardeners 
tell me it seldom fails even in towns ; and, in 
favourable situations, L. pardalinum (the Pan¬ 
ther Lily), which is inexpensive, was effective. 
The king amongst the July and August Lilies is 
certainly the glorious auratum (the golden- 
rayed Lily of Japan), with its noble white 
flowers, studded with crimson spots, and each 
petal marked with its broad golden stripe ; here 
the outdoor gardener feels he stands on equal 
ground in point of quality and size with 
his rival who can command glass, and has 
even an advantage in the fact that the some¬ 
what overpowering scent of L. auratum is 
much lessened when in the open air. The beauti¬ 
ful salmon-red Bateraannife and different varie* 
ties of the Tiger Lilies bloom in July, August, 
and September, the latter being hardy and 
not particular as to soil. The value of the 
speciosum varieties is great. Although in most 
flower lists they are relegated to the months of 
July and August, I was still enjoying mine at 
the very end of September. At present the 
difference between speciosum roseum and speci¬ 
osum rubrum seems very difficult to discern. I 
have not yet cultivated the Bermuda Lily in the 
open, but many friends vouch for its hardiness. 
Turning to the 

Torch Lilies, the other occupants ot my 
border, I think one is rather inclined to relegate 
this species to the autumn-flowering plants ; 
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bat the recent introduction of many new kinds 
will now provide us with a period of flowering 
running parallel in point of time to the Lilies 
themselves. The earliest variety is Tuckii, of a 
deep salmon colour, blooming from May almost 
through June. It can be succeeded by the 
noble cauleacens, with its beautiful brilliant 
colouring and broad glaucous leaves; it is free- 
flowering and very effective. Personally I do 
not much admire some of the dwarf varieties as 
M&oow&ni, for the Torch Lily is apt to look 
stiff and thick if not growing to a height of about 
4 feet. In July and August, Rooperi and 
Leiohtlini, the latter a most extraordinary 
anomaly in colour and habit, will maintain the 
period of blooming. In September we have the 
old, well-tried Uvaria and the stately nobilis 
sometimes reaching the height of $ feet. It is 
remarkable that the graceful Nelsoni is not 
aooorded a post of honour in the garden, for 
although a late-flowering variety, the blooms 
are all the more valuable coming when the 
empty gaps, barren of flowers, are aaily widen¬ 
ing as autumn passes along. Protection by 
means of Bracken was reoommended to me, the 
leaves being gradually drawn up into cones and 
covered with dry Fern, which was kept in place 
by stakes, but my experience of this method 
proved unfortunate. When I uncovered a 
splendid clump of caulesoens in April I found 
to my horror that although there were beautiful 
shoots sprouting from each arm, a damp rot had 
set in just below, and although I at once out it 
down almost to the ground, the disease spread 
until even the smallest root fibre became 
infected and damped off. I came to the con¬ 
clusion that in some way rain or snow must 
have penetrated through the covering, and 
being unable to escape, stagnated and caused 
the mischief. I mention this in case others may 
have protected their clumpe in this way and 
may like to guard against a similar disaster. 
However, although with me the plan did not 
succeed, I still believe it to be in principle a 
perfectly sound one. Mart Cleofe Arnold. 

The Close, Winchester. 


NOTES ON PEONIES. 

The chief point in the culture of Paconies is a 
deep and very rich soil. Under no circum¬ 
stances should the plants be surrounded with 
manure, but, instead, dig in as much as you 
like at 1 foot to 2 feet deep, so as to enrich the 
soil by the time the large fleshy roots are ready 
to descend to and receive it, which they quickly 
will if good healthy plants are secured to make 
a start with. Medium-sized plants, with two 
or three good crown buds to each and plenty of 
fresh young roots, are to be preferred to much 
older plants where the large trunk of the root- 
stock has become much cankered. If any such 
are received, I recommend the shortening of 
such large trunk-roots considerably, as well as 
removing any cankered parts that may be 
visible. In the planting of any such cankered 
roots it will be of help to the future progress of 
the plants if a niche be cut around the trunk or 
m a in root at about 2 inches or 3 inches below 
the base of the crown-buds. This will hasten 
the formation of fresh roots and materially 
assist in the speedy building up of a new and 
more vigorous growth than co*;M possibly ensue 
where the old and cankered pieces remain. 
Another good way, if the plants are large 
enough to admit it, is to cut the large trunk 
root in two longitudinally, this, with shorten¬ 
ing of the trunk, being also advantageous 
to the future plant. In planting let there 
be no fear of burying the crown-buds, as 
these when left have a tendency upward, and 
as roots are freely produced from the base of 
the buds, there is a danger of those roots 
becoming parched and destroyed in dry weather. 
It is often recommended that herbaceous 
Pjeonies should be planted in the spring months 
just as they are sending up their fresh young 
stems for the season. To plant these things at 
such a time is a great mistake; in fact, no 
worse possible time could be chosen, for then 
the young growths are subjected to great risk 
in transi , and are frequen ly entirely lost. 
Therefore, to all who wish to have suocess in 
growing these Paemies I say do not plant in 
spring and do not wait for the appearance of new 
growth. Such signs as these are all well 
en mgh f.>r ih« many plants that are continually 
emitting numerous rojts throughout the season. 


but it is another question altogether for such 
subjects as only make one or two sets of roots 
in eaoh year. The aim of the planter should be 
to snatch the moment between these two sets of 
roots and get the plants into their places. 

H. M. 

TORCH LILIES (KNIPHOFIAS). 

It is often said that these plants delight in very 
deep and well-enriched soils. The depth of 
soil is naturally important, but the question of 
enriching is quite another matter, because if 
heavy doses of manure are given it is more than 
likely that the plants, becoming over-luxuriant, 
will suffer, if not succumb altogether to our 
English winter weather. Encourage the root- 
fibres down as deeply as you may into good 
bodied soil. If the soil is in need of manure, 
use it by all means, always, however, at a safe 
distance from the roots. Big clumps of these 

P lants send roots down to an astonishing depth. 

'he more heavy class of soils rarely requires 
manure to the same extent as light soils, but 
instead, when planting a bed of Kniphofias, mix 
plenty of old mortar or brick rubbish, burnt 
clay, ballast or the like with the ordinary soil. 
This is always of assistance and frequently help¬ 
ful to the plants. Of more than passing import¬ 
ance is the depth at which Torch Lilies may be 
planted. Deeply-planted specimens frequently 
pass through a trying winter safely when shal¬ 
low-planted groups suffer. By deep planting 
is meant that the junction of leaf-blade with 
root-stock shall be kept 6 inches below the 
surface. In such case, even though the main 
crown is destroyed by severe weather, the side 
shoots are usually safe at the depth named. 

Planting. —The best season for breaking 
up old clumps and planting these Torch Lilies 
is early in the year—say March or very early 
April. Autumn, and late autumn particularly, 
is not a good time, because few, if any, new 
roots are made during the winter months. If, 
however, from any cause, such as re-making a 
border, plants have to be moved in autumn, the 
foliage must be left intact. Owing to a mis¬ 
taken notion of tidiness, these plants are at 
times reduced to a veritable stump 9 inches or a 
foot long and planted thus. Should a severe 
winter, or even an average one, follow, many 
of these plants will perish. Where a good 
collection of these Torch Lilies is grown it 
will be prudent to anticipate severe weather 
and protect the plants. Here, too, for protec¬ 
tion avoid all manures, particularly those 
of a close, wet, heavy nature. Where leaves can 
be gathered dry, or nearly so, these form an ex¬ 
cellent protection. Coal-ashes may be used in 
some instances, but such do not benefit all soils, 
though their value for protection is in many 
cases excellent. Four inches thick of ashes 
would make a good covering that could easily 
be removed in March or April ensuing. Any¬ 
thing that will admit air rather freely and not 
decay readily is the better covering for such 
plants. Big isolated clumps are best tied up 
to stakes, inserting dry Bracken or Heather 
among the leaves as the latter are gathered up. 
The great destroyer of big clumps is snow 
settling in the hearts of the plants, and as these 
are not easily replaced they are worth protect¬ 
ing. Some kinds are less hardy than others, 
and the newer hybrid kinds show no improve¬ 
ment in this direction. 

There is, perhaps, little hope of securing a 
perfectly hardy race of these Torch Lilies, 
though much may be done by selecting the 
hardiest flowered types for future operations. 
The raiser would do well to avoid such sorts as 
K. caulescens, usually less hardy and useful than 
many. On the other hand, something may be 
done to encourage a later-flowering race by 
raising seedlings between K. Nelsoni and that 
fine late kind K. R. C. Affourtit. These two 
have long tubular blossoms of rich colour, and 
spikes are freely produced. The least attrac¬ 
tive, perhaps, are those with very short tubes 
and long protruding stamens and anthers, the 
real attraction in the Torch Lilies lying in the 
colour of the tubular blossoms, and the longer 
these are the finer the effect. The introduction 
of kinds with much shorter racemes of flowers 
should not be encouraged. Some of these are 
remarkable for their short, stumpy character, 
that alone prevents their making a lengthy 
display. The more extended racemes, on the 
other hand, continue long in good condition. 


PROTECTING PLANTS. 

Having had such an unusually mild autumn, we 
may expect wintry weather, which is often 
very severe after these moist seasons. When 
this occurs things suffer very much, and 
this we ought to expect and provide for. 
Should no severe cold come, then tne grower is 
on tlie safe side, but should no protection be 
given and severe cold come many things suffer, 
and years of labour are thrown away. The 
nature of t he soil and situation have much to do 
with the hardiness of many things. In dry, 
sandy soils, where the position is high, things 
ripen so well that they are hardy compared to 
the same kind grown on a clay, wet soil or in a 
low situation. It is not all gain growing some¬ 
what tender things in warm, moist positions. 
In proof of this I nave seen the Arbutus killed 
in our abbey yard, and at the top of our grounds 
it has not suffered. The same has happened 
with the Sweet Bay. It is astonishing the 
effect a little protection has on many things. 
A few decayed leaves placed over Alstroemerias, 
Montbretias, Salvia patens, and many other 
things will save them. Some dry Fern or old 
stems of herbaceous plants placed round the 
crowns of Agapanthus give them enough protec¬ 
tion. C&nnas may be left in the ground if 
covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre, ashes, rotten 
leaves, or anything to keep out the frost. Tea 
Roses can easily be protected by using the 
stems of herbaceous plants or ary Bracken. 
The tall stems of Michaelmas Daisies are most 
helpful to protect things on walls, placing them 
against the wall and tying in place. I prefer 
such protection to mats, as they allow air to 
pass through, and this keeps the growth dor¬ 
mant. Outdoor Fuchsias can be protected by 
a covering of dry leaves. In the kitchen 
garden Globe Artichokes and early Broccoli 
should reoeive attention. J. Crook. 

Forde Abbey, Chard. 
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BORDER PLANTS. 

(Reply to Miss Horton.) 

Your borders are by no means so unfavourable 
as you seem to think, and there are many 
things that may be grown quite well in them. 
Many good hardy plants prefer the aspect you 
describe as “ very unfavourable.” Such items 
as deep tillage, manuring, and the like, are 
indispensable in all places to grow things well. 
Dealing with the north border, which is 3 feet 
wide, you will find such Primulas as japonica, 
rosea, cashmeriana, sikkimensis, and the 
various forms of Sieboldi, quite at home. All 
these are true perennials, save sikkimensis, 
which gives the best results treated as a 
biennial. 

Of Saxifragas you will find many of the 
mossy kinds quite rampant, and you should 
try Wallacei, hypnoides, muscoides purpurea, 
Rhaei, as representing this, section. Then, 
in the same genus, you will find 8. 
granulata plena, a charming early summer 
flower, pure white and double as a stock, 
while S. peltata will please Vy its foliage and 
flowers. The allied Megaseas, and particularly 
M. purpurea, sue fine plants. Thenvou may 
try Lenten and Christmas Roses and Hepaticas 
with every hope of success, the cooler and 
uniform atmospheric conditions and exemption 
from much sun and many strong blasts being 
greatly in their favour. All the “ King Cups ” 
will do capitally, and though generally prefer¬ 
ring more moisture, will, in your case, be only 
somewhat dwarfer than usual. These you will 
note are plants chiefly of dwarf growth. Of 
taller things you may freely plant Spiraeas, such 
as S. Aruncus, venusta filipendula fl.-pl., and 
astilboides ; any Campanulas of the persici- 
folia section, also C. grandis and C. g. alba. 
Turning to the Iris group you may find a good 
home for some of the most beautiful, not least 
being those of the laevigata section, the I. 
Kiempferi as usually called. Other good kinds 
for you are aurea, oohroleuca, sibirica, orien- 
talis, Mme. Chereau, pallida, etc. Lythrums 
will all do well, and such Day Lilies (Hemero- 
oallis) as H. flava, Thunbergi, Kwanso pi. Of 
bulbous plants you are most likely to suooeed 
with the single and double forms of Narcissus 
posticus, Trillium grandiflorum, Corydalis 
nobilis, adding about one half peat to the soil 
for these two last-named. With Lilium 
Mart agon, L. pardalinum, you have a list of 
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varied, beautiful, and useful plants that are 
calculated to make auite a lengthy display in 
the position indicated. 

In the narrow border you are most likely to 
succeed with Daffodils in spring, and Belladonna 
Lilies for the latter part of summer. You could 
also employ the Crocuses still as these do so 
well. But as you cannot now plant the above 
with much hope of success, we would suggest a 
few early annuals for summer, planting the 
bulbs in the early autumn. This arrangement 
would admit of the due ripening of the Crocuses 
this year, after which you could distribute them 
more freely. By planting a selection of Daffo¬ 
dils with Belladonna Lilies, you would also have 
room for a dwarf carpet plant like one of the 
small Campanulas, C. pumila or C. muralis for 
example. For the bulbs named a deep root run 
is indispensable. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM IN THE HERBA¬ 
CEOUS BORDER. 

For many years the beauty of the thoughtfully- 
laid-out herbaceous bor- 


Lily of the Himalayas (L. giganteum), which 
often attains a height of 10 feet or more, while 
towards the end of the month the brightest of 
all Lilies, the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalcedoni- 
cum), opens its vermilion flowers. All the 
foregoing may find a place in the herbaceous 
border if the soil is deep and porous, while if a 
damp, peaty spot can be provided the graceful 
Swamp Lilies, L. canadense, L. pardalinum, 
and L. superbum can be added to the list. 
Other good perennials of the month are the 
Alstroemeria**, Hollyhocks, Bocconia cordata, 
Delphiniums, Gypsophila paniculata. Day 
Lilies, the Capo Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans), 
the tall Irises, I. orientals, I. aurea, and I. 
Monnieri ; Evening Primroses, Ostrowskia 
raagnifica, Romneya Coulteri, herbaceous 
Phloxes, the old - fashioned double white 
Rocket, and Spiraeas in variety, both of the 
herbaceous and shrubby sections. All the 
subjects named, with perhaps the exception of 
Romneya Coulteri, which though a thing of 
exceptional beauty sometimes dies off unaccount¬ 
ably, are of the easiest culture. S. W. F. 


but all beautiful alike when in bloom. Some it 
may be eaid are best satisfied when grown by 
water, others again are just as free flowering in 
the border ; some have Grass-like foliage, 
delicate looking, with small flowers, faintly 
marked, many of them being scented. Others 
have broad foliage, which stands out promi¬ 
nently, with handsome flowers. Iris sibirica is 
one of the small-flowered sorts, in various 
shades of blue, with white markings. The 
plants like a moist border. A few of the best 
sorts are : Furcata, light blue, flowers large ; 
flexuosa, blue and white; orientals, deep 
purple, flowers large; and alba, white, with 
purple veins. 

Very dwarf Irises, and best adapted for 
edgings to borders, planting in crevices of rock- 
gardens, are: Lutea, yellow ; Azurea, blue ; 
gracilis, pale grey ; pumila atro-ctcrulea, deep 
purple. 

Germanica, or Flag Iris, is one of the most 
widely cultivated and best known, growing well 
where the conditions would be fatal to some other 
plants thriving in town gardens. Only a small 
selection from a list of 


der has been taught in 
these columns, and the 
minds of readers have 
been led to discriminate 
between the natural 
charm of informal group¬ 
ing and the artifice dis¬ 
played in carpet-bedding 
and geometrical designs. 
That the sermons on the 
text of Nature verxus 
Art, so unremittingly 
preached, have had a 
good effect there can be 
no doubt, for on all sides 
an improvement in the 
public taste in the mat¬ 
ter of gardens is dis¬ 
cernible. Amateurs have 
been told what to plant 
and how to plant in order 
to render their borders 
charming, and many 
illustrations have from 
time to time appeared 
depicting the attractive¬ 
ness of such borders in 
the heyday of their love- 
liness; illustrations 
which, doubtless, have 
been even more eloquent 
than words in carrying 
conviction to the begin¬ 
ner. These pictures, 
though illustrative of the 
same subject, evidence 
differences of composi¬ 
tion, the minds of men 
being, happily, not cast 
in identical moulds, and 
in each the characteristic 
individuality of the 
designer is apparent. 

Of a hundred mixed 



varieties of merit is given : 
Neglecta, pale lilac 
flowers, darker falls ; Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, standards 
and falls of pure white; 
Chelles, bright yellow, 
falls purple; Queen of 
May, lavender-pink ; Miss 
Brough, rosy-claret; flores- 
cens, primrose, large ; vari- 
abilis, pale blue; pallida 
dalmatica, delicate blue, 
one of the finest of the 
group. 

The bulbous Irises in¬ 
clude some of the finest 
kinds anyone could wish 
to have, and of the num¬ 
ber one has only to select 
the Spanish sorts, whose 
popularity has increased 
immensely of late, and 
with little wonder, for 
where cut flowers are in 
demand these, so easily 

5 rown, are most precious. 

UBt as simple as are their 
requirements out-of-doors, 
so for the greenhouse in 
early spring, if potted in 
early spring, one may have 
a show of flowers under 
glass rivalling Hyacinths 
for richness in colour, and 
exceeding them for beauty 
in form. Their value for 
cutting is now so well 
known as to lead many to 
cultivate them more exten¬ 
sively in this way, and the 
price will readily admit of 
this. A mixed collection 
is often purchased, but 
those who desire to know 


borders it may be confi- exactly what to expect 

dently predicted that no White Lily (L. candidum) in border. From a photograph sent by Mr. E. B. Rodway, may be interested in the 

two are alike, though Adcroft, Trowbridge. after - mentioned sorts : 


many may contain some 
common feature. To¬ 
day we see a border in which the chief 
point of interest lies in the clumps of 
peerless Madonna Lilies, who 3 e snowy spires 
of bloom have just attained their chaste 
perfection. The dread Madonna Lily disease, 
which has laid low so many thousands of their 
sisters in the gardens of our land, lias evidently 
not penetrated within the confines of their sanc¬ 
tuary. Behind the Lilies, thrusting forward 
their many-belled spikes from the verdant back¬ 
ground, the Foxgloves here and there display 
their blossoms, while beneath, a variety of 
flowering plants of lowlier growth spreads 
breadths of bloom and hides the path-verge 
with a waving line of flower and foliage. 


Lilium candidum is often at its best in the 
early days of July, a month during which many 
others of the Lily tribe expand their flowers. 
Amongst these are the well-known Orange 
Lily (L. croceum), the buff L. excelsum, a 
hybrid between L. candidum and L. chalcedoni- 
cum, the Martagon group, the chrome-yellow 
L. Szovitzlanum, L. Humboldti, and the tall 
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IRISES. 

Few flowers surpass in point of beauty the 
Irises, and where bright showy colours are 
wanted they should be planted. Grouped in 
the borders, on the edges of lawns, or in beds 
by themselves, they add much to the attractive¬ 
ness of a garden. I grow them for two reasons. 
One is because when once procured one has no 
need to buy more, as they increase rapidly, and 
the other is that they supply quantities of 
flowers, so rich in colour as to make them in¬ 
valuable for cutting for indoor decoration for 
tables and vases. What is of equal importance, 
the soil for Irises need not necessarily be very 
rich, consequently in towns where the compost 
is not what it always might be from a gardener’s 
standpoint they will bloom well. The Iris is 
one of the plants in a garden that the amateur 
could scarcely do without, as whatever may be 
the position of his garden, or the condition of 
the soil, it is indeed a poor place where some at 
least of them will not grow. There are several 
types, differing in their requirements somewhat. 


Chrysolora, bright yellow, 
early ; British Queen, 
lar^e white ; Sappho, bronzy-yellow ; La Ten- 
dresse, white and yellow; Fhylomela, light 
blue, flaked white; Leander, deep yellow; 
Louise, white, edged lilac ; and Jaune Brilliante, 
orange. Fully a fortnight after the Spanish 
come the English Irises, with large flowers of 
great beauty, and these, too, are valuable for 
cutting, and also cheap. Mont Blanc, pure 
white, flowers large ; Penelope, white, blotched 
rose : Nimrod,deep purple; and Harlequin, light 
rosy-lavender, are some of the best. 

Last of all to open is Iris Ktempferi (the 
Japanese Iris), quite distinct from those pre¬ 
viously mentioned, brilliant in colour, and strik¬ 
ing in its bold and wonderful markings. 
This group likes moisture, and when, as one 
sometimes sees them, growing beside a pond 
or stream, there one finds them the most suc¬ 
cessful. Next to this, in a cool border, where 
frequent mulchings will help them, they will 
bloom freely and yield their fine flowers in July 
and August, when most of the other sorts are 
over. 
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Some few sorts like Milesi, lilac, created 
flowers; cristate, deep blue; and japonica, 
light blue, veined with orange, need protection, 
and are best grown in pots in cool-houses. A 
variety known as the old Yellow Band is Iris 
ochroleuca, with mostly white flowers, with 
blotches of yellow, and an imposing spectacle on 
the back of the bonier, reaching often 5 feet in 
height. This will grow in any border almost, 
and may be met with in town gardens, where it 
blooms freely. 

I cannot exclude the Iberian Iris from the 
iist, although it is not always cultivated suc- 
C9ssfully ; but that is in most instances owing i 
to its being planted on cold, wet places, 
whereas this variety—unlike many of the other 
sorts noted, which are best suited when in 
moist positions—grows best on a warm border, 
where the soil is well drained and inclined to 
be sandy. The flowers of the Iberian Iris are 
broad, the primary colour mostly white, and 
blotched with purple. 

All Irises, more or le9s, like a rich soil, and 
that does not quickly dry up, and if thiB rule is 
observed success can be expected. Planting, 
except in the case of the Spanish sorts, which 
are best got into the ground in early autumn, 
may with other varieties be proceeded with 
now, and English Irises being extremely hardy 
suffer little, and should the weather prove 
severe for a time afterwards it is easy to pro¬ 
tect those newly planted. Irises also benefit by 
being divided every few years, and to lift and 
store them for a time and replant in a fresh 

E lace will not merely conduce to finer blossoms, 
ut often prevents decay of the rhizomes, which 
occurs sometimes in a wet season in old beds 
from want of removal. Lea hurst, j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Traveller’s Joy not flowering 1 .— I planted 
several Traveller's Joy Clematis against fences two yean 
ago, some with a southern, others a western, aspect. They 
have grown well, but so far none have flowered. Is it 
probable that they will flower in the future, or should 
they be taken up and replaced by others?—J. W. 
Callwkll. 

[The flowering is but a question of time. Do not 
disturb the plants at the root, but encourage all the 
growth possible, and all will be well in due course. Avoid 
pruning for at least two or throe yean longer.] 

Aloe root perforated by Grass root. 

—You may possibly be interested to see the 
enclosed root of an Aloe perforated by the 
creeping underground stem of a Grass. I was 
digging about some Aloes in my garden in 
Guernsey at Christmas, aud found this and 
another specimen of the same kind, in which 
the Grass had gone transversely through a 
suooulent sucker of the Aloe. I did not know 
before that a Grass would penetrate a living 
stem. The Grass is a rather troublesome weed 
in the sea-sand of which my garden chiefly con¬ 
sists. The Aloe shoot has shrivelled, but it 
was quite fresh when I dug it up.—J. P. 
Bullar. 

Heliotropes as standards. — Helio¬ 
tropes by a good many are considered as pot 
plants only, out they never thrive so well as 
when planted oat. Everyone knows them as 
dwarf plants, but there are many people who 
almost fail to recognise them as standards. 
Their culture is simple, the cuttings being 
struck in the usual way. All side shoots must 
be pinched out till the main stem reaches the 
desired height—2 feet or 3 feet, as the case may 
be. Fuchsias and Geraniums may be grown in 
the same way, the latter doing best when raised 
from seed. * Standards come as a great relief in 
bedding, and, what is a great consideration in 
small gardens, they do not take up any ground 
room. The soil should be deeply dug and well 
manured, and the position a sheltered though 
not a shaded one.—F. B. Brice, Ooithurst, 
BridgwcUer. _•_ 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or j 

Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 

Moreover , to the sender of the greatest number 
of the said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 
quarter a further Prize of Three Guineas will 
be given. 

This week the winner is Frances A B&rds- 
well, The Beaoon, Surbiton, Surrey, for “A 
group of Ferns underneath a north wall.”— Ed. 
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Rosas. 

TOWN ROSES. 

The indiscriminate purchase of Roses by ama¬ 
teurs for planting in town gardens without any 
previous knowledge of the varieties most suit¬ 
able for the purpose invariably ends in dis¬ 
appointment. Then, again, the soil in such 
gardens, except in very few instances, is not 
such as the roots of Roses take kindly to, the 
trees also often being seen occupying northern 
or sunless positions, under which conditions 
they only drag out a miserable existence. A 
lot of rank, unwholesome manure is sometimes 
dug in, which only makes matters wore, as in 
town gardens it cannot be got deep enough; 
consequently, the roots are practically embedded 
in it—a great evil to an uneetablished tree, 
especially should the winter prove severe. 
It is sometimes difficult to procure loam the 
most suitable for Rose - growing in sueh 
localities, yet suoh should be the aim of the 
cultivator if only a spit deep is given, so that 
the roots have the advantage of a fair start. 
In cases where the staple is what may be 
termed of fair quality, the wisest course to 
pursue is to remove half the original and 
thoroughly incorporate a similar quantity of 
the new material recommended above. If farm¬ 
yard-manure is added, let it be lowered out of 
the way of the roots for the present, as contact 
with it while as yet there are no new fibres to 
assimilate it does more harm than good. The 
position, of course, must be a sunny and as 
sheltered a one as possible, as cutting winds in 
spring play havoc with newly-planted bushes 
just making their first growth, and often per¬ 
manently cripple the trees. Staking and 
mulching are two points of culture generally 
ignored by the majority of town planters, and 
a standard which sweeps to and fro with the 
wind through the winter cannot be expected to 
make either rapid or satisfactory headway when 
spring arrives. 

When applying a mulch, however, fat spit 
manure should be avoided, horse-droppings 
being mnch more suitable. This allows the 
water to escape if only, say, a couple of inches 
are applied, and protects the surface roots from 
parching winds in spring. Soaking the rooting 
medium with water when planting is also baa 
practice unless the position is an extra dry one, 
when the moisture should be given previous to 
the last layer of soil being laid on. Amateurs, 
again, often prune hard the first March, regard¬ 
less of the strength and general stamina of the 
tree. Judgment is necessary, the weaker trees 
needing more leniency in the use of the knife. 
Many of the beautiful show and other Roses are 
altogether unsuitable for town planting. Con¬ 
stitution combined with free growing and 
flowering qualities is the principal requirement 
of Roses for town and smoky localities. 

The following dozen H P.’s will, as a rule, be 
found to give satisfaction: Alfred Colomb, 
Docteur Andry, General Jacqueminot, J. Stuart 
Mill, Marie Baumann, Senateur Vaisse, 
Hippolyte Jamain, Jules Margottin, Victor 
Verdier (one of the most reliable town Roses in 
cultivation), Prince Camille de Rohan, John 
Hopper, and La Franoe. E. A. 


RAISING SEEDLING ROSES. 

This is best done in a house set apart for the 
purpose. Commence by placing some estab¬ 
lished pot plants of good kinds into a green¬ 
house early in January. Prune them about the 
end of the month, then afford very gentle heat 
at first, increasing the temperature to about 
55 degs. at night when growth is well advanced. 
The plants will be in blossom about the end of 
April. The atmosphere must now be kept very 
dry, but the plants should not suffer from want of 
water at the root. When the flowers are in the 
bud state or a little larger the petals are 
removed, and the stamens are removed before 
the pollen develops. In a few days pollen from 
anotn-ir variety is dusted on to the stigmas, a 
cluster of them being Bitu&ted in the centre of 
the flower. Repeat this dusting with the same 
flower on two or three occasions. You must be 
cireful to exclude bees and other insects whilst 
the cross-fertilising is being effected. If the 
work be carefully and thougntfully carried out 
some fine pods of seed will be produced. Allow 
them to thoroughly ripen upon the plant, then 


remove them and insert each in a separate pot 
of soil for a time until sowing time arrives. We 

J refer to sow the seed in 5-inch pots early in 
anuary in a light soil, giving plenty of 
drainage to the pots. Keep the pots plunged in 
a cold-frame, and when seedlings appear and 
have produced their thin! leaf prick off into 
small pots. The little seedlings wonld now 
prefer a very gentle bottom-heat. When they 
have attained a fair ai/c they may be planted 
out, but thin should be done in May or June the 
following year. If any variety appears promising 
a bud should be secured as soon as possible, or 
a cutting taken and struck in heat. Ropa. 


A NEW METHOD OF PRODUCING LONG¬ 
STEMMED ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
Little wonder is it that long-stemmed Roses 
are asked for when one reflects how useful they 
are for cutting. We have seen the fine effect 
that it is possible to obtain from long-stemmed 
flowers during the height of the Chrysanthemum 
season, and it is equally certain that long¬ 
stemmed Rosee of the large-flowered kinds 
would be quite as effective. It is well-knoim 
that our American friends produoelong stemmed 
Roses most abundantly during the winter 
months, but their system of culture on benches 
and from own-root plants has not been taken 
up by any of our leading florists, so it is safe to 
assume that their system will not answer over 
here. But I cannot see any objection to the 
employment of budded Manettis to help us in this 
matter. I do not say it is an economical prac¬ 
tice which I am about to propound. Many 
have observed what fine long shoots crowned 
with a glorious Rose a “maiden’' or year¬ 
ling plant will produce outdoors. It is on this 
tope that exhibitors plaoe theirgreatest reliance. 
There is not a number of growths, perhaps only 
one, sometimes two and three, but they are 
generally crowned with a magnificent bloom. 
Now, why cannot these be produoed under 
glass? They certainly could be if a little 
patienoe be exercised. It would take two years 
almost at the first attempt, but next season 
only about a third of that time. My plan 
would be, then, to pot up in November some 
well-rooted selected Manetti-stocks. Put them 
into 5-inch pots and plunge them outdoors. 
When the roots reach the side of the pot, repot 
them into 6-inch and 7-inoh pots. Plunge them 
in coal ashes rather thinly, as much to promote 
growth as to facilitate budding. Keep the 
plants well tended, as muoh so as if they were 
choice greenhouse plants. When the sap is 
running freely, which would be about the 
end of July, bud the stocks dose to the 
pot with well-approved kinds. The plants 
would be treated exactly like other budded 
Roses, but, being in pots, water if required. 
In August loosen the ties, but re-tie 
them again. In November remove these 
budded stocks to a cold pit, and in December 
cut off the tops close to the inserted bud. As 
soon as the new growths are an inch or so m 
length remove the plants to a warmer tem¬ 
perature, but do not introduce to a temperature 
above 50 degs. until the plants are more forward. 
As the buds lengthen they must receive the 
support of a stick. Some kinds would make 
3 ret to 4 feet of growth before blossoming, but 
when it does appear it is simply superb. Now, 
as the plants will be discarded after flowering, 
the growth may be cut right down to the base, 
and some fine long-stemmed Roses one wiU 
have. All varieties are not amenable to this 
mode of culture. One wants those kinds that 
give fine flowers on maiden plants outdoors, 
such as *Mrs. John Laing, * Ulrich Brunner, 
•Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 'Charles Lefebvre, 
Alfred Colomb, 'Captain Hayward, Caroline 
Testout, Helen Keller, Spenser, Star of 
Waltham, Prinoe Arthur, Pride of Waltham, 
Dr. Andry, Bironess Rothschild, General 
Jacqueminot, H. Schultheis, Margaret Dickson, 
Meannie Dickson, A K. Williams, Mma. G. 
Luizet, Marchioness of Londonderry, Menreille 
de Lyon, Paul Neyron, Suzanne, M. Redo- 
canachi, Crimson Queen, Victor Verdier, etc. 
Do not make the attempt with Tea Roses, for 
they will not thrive on the Manetti-stock, and 
the Brier does not foroe so well as the Manetta. 
Some may say why not dig up dormant buds 
and pot? I reply that unless the pots are full 
of roots it is hopeless to attempt to foroe Roses, 
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especially of the nature of those under con¬ 
sideration. I would even reduce the list I have 
given to six good sorts and grow these in 
quantity. The best six would be those marked 
with an asterisk. When the plants show buds 
they should be liberally fed with liquid-manure 
twice a week, and the top soil could be covered 
with cow-manure as a mulch. If this latter 
practice be adopted, some thin pieces of slate 
about 2 inches deep should he stuck around the 
pot. Ros 


GROWING ROSES IN LARGE POTS OR 
TUBS OUTDOORS. 

(Reply to “Mrs. Doyse.”) ' 

Roses may be very successfully grown in such 
a position as you describe, provided they receive 
every care and attention which the rather 
unusual situation demands. There is no reason 
why beautiful Roses cannot be obtained by 
town-dwellers from pot-grown specimens placed 
on balconies, house-tops, or, as in your case, 
from the roof of overhanging windows. The 
chief danger in a southern aspect is that the 
plants are apt to suffer from drought. If you 
use 12-inch pots (which we should prefer to a 
white lead tub) you could have a wooden case 
made for each pot, and about an inch of space 
left all round the pot to admit of some Moss 
or similar material being used. By damping 
this now and then, the otherwise excessive 
evaporation of moisture from the soil would not 
take place. The wooden cover could also be 
painted green, or some virgin cork nailed on, 
which would thus considerably improve the 
appearance. Longworth Rambler would be a 
lovely kind to grow, so also would Gruss au 
Teplitz, the old Blush Monthly Rose, or indeed 
any of the Monthly or Tea Roses of a free- 
growing habit. The delightful little Polyantha 
Roses, so tiny yet so perfectly formed, and 
flowering in such immense clusters, would make 
handsome little specimens if low-growing plants 
are desired. In making a commencement we 
should advise you to obtain plants in pots. 
Those established a year in 8-inch pots would 
be the best. When received, prepare the 
12-inch pot by placing about 1 inch of crocks in 
the bottom, taking great care that they are so 

E laced that the concave side is towards the 
ottom of the pot. On the crocks put some 
well-decayed manure and lumps of turfy soil to 
the depth of about an inch, then a little of the 
compost. This should consist of good loam 
two parts, one-year-old manure one part. 
Having carefully turned the plant out of the 
8-inch pot remove the crocks and rub off the 
edges of the ball of soil, then stand it in the 
12-inch pot, and with a potting-stick ram the 
new soil well around the ball of earth. The 
latter must on no account be dry. If it be so 
when received, stand the plant in a pail of 
water the day before, for a few minutes. Fill 
up the pot with soil to within an inch of the 
top. When finished stand it upon two bricks 
in such a manner that the water may pass away 
freely. If the kinds selected are of a climbing 
or semi-climbing habit they will require but 
little pruning this year, but if of the dwarf- 
growing kinds prune in March, as you would 
outdoor Roses. Water very sparingly at first. 
You will find by damping the Moss and syring 
ing the plants overhead every bright morning 
that is not frosty that the plants will obtain 
almost sufficient water at the root until new 
growths are well advanced. When you do 
water give a good soaking, and do not water 
again until the pot upon tapping it emits a 
clear, bell-like sound. When flower-buds are 
seen, then you may afford the plants some 
liquid-manure. Give them guano, a $ oz. to a 
gallon of water, about twice a week until the 
Roses show colour, then withhold it until after 
the blossoms are developed. Insect pests, 
especially aphis or green-fly, are often very 
troublesome in such aspects, but the daily 
syringing should keep them in check. If, how¬ 
ever, they gain the ascendancy, immerse the 
points of the shoots in strong Quassia-chip 
solution. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Twelve Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses 
for cold greenhouse (A. M. />.).— As you 
desire pink, yellow, and white varieties, we can 
recommend the following selection —Pink and 


'ose: Mrs. W. J. Grant, Bridesmaid, Madame 
Lambard, and Duchess of Albany. Yellow : 
Madame Hoste, Medea, Gustave Regis, and 
Anna Ollivier. White : White Maman Cochet, 
The Bride, Hon. E. Gifford, and Souvenir du 
President Carnot. The above all produce nice 
long buds. You do not say how you propose 
to grow these Roses, but we presume in pots. 
If you can possibly arrange to plant out the 
Roses, you would obtain greater success, 
especially if half-standard trees were planted. 
The ground should be well done—that is to 
say, bastard trenched and some artificial 
drainage provided. Tea Roses planted out 
under glass, even if no artificial heat be provided, 
develop into splendid specimens, provided the 
soil is good. Should the latter not be the case, 
then you would be well repaid if you procured 
some good loam. The top spit from a meadow 
would be best. Take out the old soil 2 feet 
deep, put in about 0 inches of broken bricks, 
clinkers, or large stones, then fill up the border 
with the new soil, incorporating, at the time, 
one-third of farmyard manure, preferably from 
tho cow or pig-yard. Allow about 3 feet of 
space between each tree, and prune hard the 
first year. If you have any pillars that a 
climbing Rose could be planted against, two 
excellent kinds to give nice long buds would be 
Bouquet d’Or and Madame Pierre Cochet, and, 
should you desire a crimson climber, Monsieur 
Desir is most beautiful. 
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Climbing Roses recently planted.— Lost 
year I planted some climbing Roses against a wall — 
Crimson Rambler, Oloire de I>ijon, and Climbing La 



FRUIT. 

APPLE BEAUTY OF KENT. 

It is to the forethought of bygone planters of 
fruit-trees that we now have a considerable 
number of trees of the Apple we figure to-day. 
Beauty of Kent is a strong-growing kind, 
developing with years into one of the largest of 
! orchard trees and seldom failing to produc e 
heavy crops of fruit. Many of the early shear¬ 
ing varieties of Apples so largely planted of late 
years cannot be depended on to develop into 
fine trees, their excessive fertility militating 
against a vigorous growth. Trees over cropped 
when young cannot be expected to continue 
healthy long, and the only way of maintaining 
a profitable orchard is to alternate these early- 
bearing kinds with those less precocious. In 
this arrangement Beauty of Kent ought cer¬ 
tainly to play a prominent part. Its culture 
need not be confined to orchards, for given room 
to develop it may be grown as a bush or a 
pyramid. By leaving numerous shoots to their 
full length all over the tree these will soon come 
into bearing, and once the trees have begun to 
bear they seldom fail to crop annually. In this 
respect Beauty of Kent may be said to be one 
of the most reliable Apples we have. 

The fruit, as may be seen from our illustra¬ 
tion, is somewhat irregular in outline, the 
ridges near the eye being very prominent, the 
stalk short and set in a deep cavity. The skin 
is greenish-yellow, mottled with dull red, the 
sunny side bright red, mottled and streaked 
with yellow, inter¬ 
mixed with russet 
round the base. The 
flesh is firm, yellowish- 
white, and tender. It 
is in season during 
November and the 
next three months. It 
is a handsome Apple 
for market, and de¬ 
serves to be far more 
largely grown than it 
is. 


Apple Beauty of Kent. 


France. They were cut back closely in March, and did 
well, Oloire de Dijon and La France producing some 
flowers. The Crimson Rambler did not flower, but sent 
up two long shoots of about C feet. This autumn it was 
found necessary to re-face the wall, and the Roses had to 
be taken up and heeled in for about a week before being 
replanted in their former places. Will it be needful to cut 
them back again next March, or should they be merely 
pruned ? I am told that the Crimson Rambler does not 
flower for five, and in some instances even for seven or ten 
years after being planted, then producing flowers abun¬ 
dantly. Is this true?— BAM.YCA8TLK. 

[If you desire some bloom this coming 
summer you need not prune these plants very 
severely, but in order to secure shapely plants 
for the future, well furnished from the base, we 
should advise you to cut back the last season’s 
wood to about half its length. It is a pity vou 
were obliged to remove the plants, as they had 
grown so well last summer. Could you not 
have placed some wooden protection over them 
whilst the wall was being re-faced ? We have 
seen quite large climbing Roses released from a 
wall and bent down in such a manner that a 
temporary cover could be placed over them 
and they were little the worse for the ordeal. 
You have been wrongly informed regarding the 
non-flowering of Crimson Rambler. This Rose 
usually blossoms the second year after removal, 
from the previous season’s wood. If you spread 
out the growths so that they emit laterals, you 
will obtain blossom from such laterals. Perhaps 
your informant regarding the non-flowering of 
Crimson Rambler had in his mind the Rambler 
Rose Aglaia, or the Yellow Rambler. This is 
rather shy in blooming until well established, 
rarely making much of a show until about the 
third and fourth year, but when it does it 
amply atones for its remissness on that score.] 


PROTECTING 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

Ix suburban gardens 
house sparrows are 
the greatest enemies 
to fruit - buds, more 
especially those of 
Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, but well into 
the country these are 
not nearly so trouble¬ 
some, though bullfinches work more destruction 
even than do all other kinds of birds in the 
aggregate. Early pruning naturally favours 
the birds’ movements, and greatly lessens the 
chance even of a partial crop of fruit being had. 
In all cases, therefore, where the buds are liable 
to be cleared off wholesale, defer pruning till 
they are too far advanced in growth to be 
interfered with, some market growers not 
pruning till the earliest fruits are large enough 
for marketing. Protective measures should be 
early resorted to, not waiting till the birds have 
already made a start, bullfinches sometimes 
nearly clearing the bbshes of buds before being 
seen. Covering permanently with J-jnch 
galvanised wire netting is the surest and in 
the end cheapest form of protection, and if a 
framework is erected over the bushes fish-netting 
may be used instead, this being taken off when 
the bushes are in full leaf, and returned 
directly the fruit commences to ripen. Black 
cotton or cheap thread freely run from branch 
to branch in all directions (and this can be done 
very rapidly by means of a shuttle sold for the 
purpose) greatly baffles small birds and not 
unfrequently saves the greater portion of tho 
buds. Lime and soot-water applied to the 
bushes with a syringe, so as to coat them with 
the mixture, is another good preventive of bird 
attacks, but this is liable to be washed off, and 
must be renewed once or twice during the early 
spring months. One of the oldest and still one 
of the best ways of baffling birds is to gather 
the bushes well up together in the form of a 
cone. Two pairs of hands well furnished with 
leather gloves are needed, the branches being 
kept together by means of a few coils of strong 
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1 art vine. When the branches are thus well 
draw n up together the birds rarely erer touch 
the outsides of the cones even. 

FLAT VERSUS SLOPING BORDERS. 

IN most gardens fruit-tree borders at the foot 
of walls are generally of such a width that, in¬ 
dependent of the growing of fruit-trees, a good 
portion of the same is available for the cultiva¬ 
tion of vegetables and the growing of Straw¬ 
berries, etc. These borders, in order that they 
may benefit to the full from the warmth of the 
sun’s rays, are invariably made so that they 
slope from the foot of the wall to the edge 
of the footpath. Sometimes they have a very 
gentle fall, but often slope somewhat sharply, 
for the sharper the angle the greater the 
amount of heat absorbed. This, of course, has 
its advantages, but it must be remembered that 
the sharper the slope the drier does the soil 
get, and though in an ordinary season this is 
not a matter of any great moment, in a dry 
time it is a very serious matter, and occasions a 
great deal of extra labour in watering. A 
border having a nearly level surface, or one 
which slopes very gently, does not benefit to 
the same extent, perhaps, in the absorption of 
sun-heat, but as a set-off against this the soil 
does not dry so quickly, consequently the roots 
of the fruit-treeB do not suffer to anything like 
the same degree in a dry season. In such seasons 
those having sloping borders know to their cost 
what an amount of labour has been sonsumed in 
supplying the roots of fruit-trees growing in 
them with the requisite amount of water to keep 
them in a healthy growing condition. Where 
a supply of water is at hand matters are much 
simplified, but when the water has either to be 
hauled or carried long distances it is quite 
a different matter. These sloping borders are, 
of course, useful for the raising and growing of 
early crops of vegetables, but for fruit-trees 
they are, unless in cold or low-lying, damp 
localities, very undesirable. 

MAKING A PEACH BORDER. 

I am thinking of erecting « Peach-house, and should be 
glad if you would give me information as to the best kind 
of soil and the depth of border. The house will be a lean- 
to with a southern aspect. I wish to have some trees on 
the back wall and some at the front, training them tip the 
roof. What drainage is necessary, it being rather a damp 
situation ? The house will be 12 feet high at the back and 
3 feet in front, length 26 feet, and 11 feet C inches wide. 
I should like as long a succession of fruit as possible from 
the house. What sorts of Peaches and Nectarines are 
suitable?—S. 

[A fairly strong calcareous loam is what 
Peaches and Nectarines suoceed best in. 
Failing a sufficiency of fibrous loam, supplement 
it to the extent of one-third its bulk with good 
garden soil, adding enough road-grit and lime- 
rubbish to keep the whole porous. The growth 
of the trees will usually be rather more 
vigorous than desirable during the first two 
or three years after planting, and that is why 
no manure is recommended, this being better 
supplied from the surface when needed. No 
mistake, however, will ever be made in using 
burn-bake, the residue of a garden smother or 
slow fire formed with all kinds of garden rubbish. 
Roots of all kinds of trees have a great partiality 
for this mixture of ashes, charcoal, and ballast, 
and it may be mixed with the other soil at the 
rate of one barrowload to six of the latter. The 
soil inside the house oughtto be cleared away to 
the depth of 3$ feet, this allowing room for 1 foot 
or rather less of drainage and feet of soil. 
Seeing that the position is somewhat damp, it 
might better answer your purpose to keep the 
door-sill rather high, and this would obviate the 
necessity for excavating so deeply, a portion of 
the border being formed above the ordinary 
garden level. When the roots of the trees find 
their way into a cold clayey Bubsoil their 
health is quickly impaired, an attack of the 
•*yellows” resulting. Lifting the roots, 
bringing them much nearer the surface every 
second or third year, at the same time giving 
them the benefit of a little fieeh soil, is the only 
remedy, but if the bottom of the border is 
covered with concrete this would act as a 
preventive. In any case place a 3-inch pipe 
drain along the front, this being the lowest part 
of the border, providing a good outlet for the 
water that accumulates in it. Cover the 
whole of the bottom with about 9 inches of 
brick-ends, stones, or clinkers, facing this over 


with 3 inches of similar material, ballast, or 
mortar-rubbish, only much finer. If turves are 
available, oover the drainage material with 
these, Grass side downwards, the next best 
thing being some of the roughest of the compost. 
The border should be prepared when the com¬ 
post is comparatively ary, this admitting of its 
being made sufficiently firm without binding 
together badly. In a house ‘26 feet long there 


is only sufficient room t*r four trees, two being 
planted along the front and two against the 
back wall. The pathway Bhould be along the 
back or about a foot from the wall, and be 
furnished with a latticed pathway. The front 
trees must not be trained straight up the roof, 
or they will unduly shade those against the 
back wall. Form a curvilinear trellis with 
X-iron and wires, this being about 1 foot from 
the glass along the front, and dropping away 
till it terminates over the inner edge of the 
pathway, where it ought to be fully 2 feet from 
the roof. Arranged in this manner the back 
trees will get all the sunshine and light they 
need. 

Waterloo, Bellegarde, and Sea Eagle would 
give a long succession. If the first cannot be 
got, Early Alexander should be substituted, 
this being quite as early, the fruit of good size 
and flavour. Bellegarde might not be quite 
ripe by the time the early variety was over, 
Crimson Galande being more likely to form the 
olosest succession. Sea Eagle is very late in 
ripening, but it is in every way a grand Peach.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Catting b&ok Raspberries —Many 
hesitate tocut back their Raspberry-canes when 
newly planted, especially when they are pur¬ 
chased from the nursery, more particularly 
when they happen to be strong. Nurserymen 
foBter this failing by sending strong rods care¬ 
fully preserved their full length. Inexperienced 
growers are those, of course, more likely to fall 
into such error. So planted it commonly 
happens that the energies of the plant are used 
up in its effort to fruit, leaving the sucker 
growth, which is the all-important part, to 
chance, with the result that the cane often dies 
at the end of the fruiting season. Severe 
shortening is almost as great an evil as the other 
extreme. 

Protecting Fig-trees on walls.— In 
the most sheltered parts of the country the 
covering of Fig-trees on walls may not be neces¬ 
sary, but to ensure a good crop it is essential to 
protect the trees in many districts. Bracken 
well packed among the branches is an excellent 
protection. Of course, it iB neoessary to unnail 
the leading or scattered branches, bring them 
oloser home, and then oover with the Bracken. 
Bracken cut green and allowed to dry, covering 
all over with mats to keep the protecting mate¬ 
rial neat and from being blown about, is the 
best. If the Bracken is allowed to die down 
before being cut it is brittle and worthless as a 
protecting agent. Figs are not readily injured 
when the wood is kept thin in the summer, and 
a good ripening season follows. It is after wet 
autumns that the trees suffer most; hence the 
necessity of protection. 

Nectarine Spenser.— Never has this late 
Nectarine been so good as it was during the 
paBt season. The fruits not only grew to a 
large size, but they put on a splendid colour 
almost as dark as mahogany, and the flavour 
was delicious. I have but one tree, which covers 
a good area of wall, and this carried a crop 
equal to one fruit for every square foot of space 
covered by the tree. The latter is very hardy, 
vigorous, and fruitful, and I consider that next 
to Humboldt it is the best late Nectarine we 
have. A gentleman interested in Peach and 
Nectarine growing, when looking round just as 
the fruits were beginning to ripen, was im¬ 
pressed with the handsome appearance of this 
variety My advice to those who do not 
grow it is to do so, for wherever the Peach will 
suooeed outdoors this Neotarine will also flourish 
and bear abundantly.—A. 

Pear Glou Morceau. —This is not what 
may be termed a generally popular Pear, as it is 
not good in all places alike. However, where it 
does succeed it is one of the best large-fruited 
varieties we have for January use. To have it 
in perfection it should be given a south wall, 


allowing the fruits to hang as long as it is safe 
to do so before gathering and storing them. 
The tree makes a perfect oordon on the Quince, 
and bears remarkably fine fruit. It also suc¬ 
ceeds on the Pear-stock, and may be trained 
either fan-shaped or diagonally, but, according 
to my experience, the fruits are not then so 
highly flavoured as those produced by trees on 
the Quinoc. I have not grown it in the open 
for some time past, as, although the treee 
cropped fairly well, the fruits always cracked 
and were otherwise blemished, while the treee 
were subject to canker. By growing a few 
good trees on walls, as indicated above, a good 
tupply of fruit, and that of the finest quality, 
can invariably be secured for January use.—8. 

Pruning Red Ourr&nte. — Red and 
White Currants are liable to be stripped of bods 
by small birds, but not so much as are Goose¬ 
berries. Not much will be gained by delaying 
pruning any longer. Red and White Currants 
grown as bushes on a short clear stem should 
have the oentre kept open, the main branches 
being left about 12 inches apart. In order that 
the Tatter may be well furnished with short 
fruiting spurs, the leading Bhoot on each ought 
to be shortened to about one-third of its length, 
and where there is room for another branch, 
reserve a well-placed young shoot, shorten to 
one-third of its length, and gradually build up 
a strong bush. All superfluous or side shoots 
should be spurred back to about half-an-inch of 
the old wood, the fruit being principally borne 
in clusters round these spurs. Cut young 
bushes back rather freely until a good founda¬ 
tion is laid. Wall-trees should be pruned cm 
similar lines. 

Gooseberry caterpillar.— Very severe 

frosts have no appreciable effect in reducing the 
severity of attacks from the grubs of the Goose¬ 
berry saw-flv. Where there were attacks of 
caterpillars last season, there is every proba¬ 
bility, unless preventive measures are taken, 
of there being still more of them to contend 
with next season, and even if only a very few 
were seen, something should be done to guard 
against worse attacks next April or May. A 
heavy dressing of newly-slaked lime, lightly 
forked into the surface well up and to a distance 
of 2 feet from the stems, will sometimes prove 
efficacious, as will also a light surfacing of gas- 
lime ; but the plan of removing the surface-soil 
well down to the roots, burning this and the 
ooooona it oontains, replacing the soil with 
fresh loam and manure, is most to be oOm- 
mended. Where spent tanner’s bark can b$ 
had fresh from the tanyard, a heavy mulching 
of this, especially about the stems of the bushes, 
is an excellent preventive, the flies apparently 
never finding their way through this, or else the 
juices worked down are destructive to the 
cocoons. The trees and bushes in quarters 
permanently netted ia are the most liable to be 
over-run by caterpillars, most probably owing 
to the flies being protected from birds, as this 
latter are very fond of the caterpillars. 

Vine borders.— When the natural soil of 
a garden is good, a prepared border is not 
necessary to the production of good Grapes. 
Well-prepared Vines are necessary to begin 
with, ana they should be well planted, using 
some good soil about the roots. Stagnant 
water must not be allowed about the roots, and 
to make sure that this will not happen the l*nd 
should be drained 3 feet deep. Trench the soil 
up 2 feet and incorporate with it a good 
dressing of manure, £-inch bones and mortar- 
rubbish, or, what is even better, plaster rubbish. 
No one thinks of preparing expensive borders 
for Apple-trees or Pear-trees, and yet magnifi¬ 
cent fruit is obtained from such trees. All that 
they need is the same that Vines require—the 
soil trenched up and mortar-rubbish added to 
heavy soils that contain no lime. The Vine is 
not more nice in its requirements than any 
other fruit-tree. All that is really required if 
cleanliness. See that the Vines are kept in f 
healthy growing condition by attending well to 
the ventilation of the house. The great thing 
is to see that in summer, when the Vines are in 
free growth, the ventilators are opened a little 
at six o’clock in the morning, ana air must be 
gradually admitted until the maximum is 
reached about ten or eleven o’clock. Water 
very freely indeed when the Vines are making 
roots rapidly after the Grapes are set. Manure- 
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water will suit them at that time. A good plan, 
and one often adopted, is to spread some rioh 
manure over the surface of the border and water 
through it. 

tjnnailing' outdoor Peach-trees.— 

This is usually done with a view to retarding 
the trees, keeping them away from the wall in 
spring until the fast-swelling buds make it 
imperative that they are again fastened up. 
But there are other distinct gains in removing 
the trees. For instance, although in many 
cases the shred used decays before the branch 
has swollen sufficiently to do much harm, in 
others the wood is bound and the circulation of 
sap impeded, an impossibility where the trees 
are taken down annually. Again, insects of all 
kinds like the shelter of the shred, and when 
winter approaches they seek all such plaoes. 
Of course they are disturbed when the shreds 
are removed in taking down the trees. But 
the greatest advantage of all is the ease with 
which one may get all round the wood for 
cleaning, and this should be an all-sufficient 
reason for removing them annually. Trees 
badly affected with red-spider, for instance, can 
never be cleaned properly .by applications of 
insecticide from the front alone. Their progress 
is hindered, but they are not thoroughly 
cleared, and in the warm corners on the back of 
the trees they have a capital breeding ground, 
the young insects coming out in thousands in 
spring to feed on the tender foliage, and green¬ 
fly finding suitable hidiug-places until the 
foliage is ready for them. 

Planting Vines.— Shall be greatly obliged if you 
will give me, through your columns, the following infor¬ 
mation : When is the best or proper time to set Vines ? 
What kinds do you recommend ? Heat required, and any 
other hints for an amateur who wishes to grow Grapes ?- 
E. Wallace Teals. 

[The best time to plant young Vines is in 
early spring, just prior to the bursting of their 
buds, and it is better if the border has been 
prepared for their reception some weeks 

{ >reviou8. This should consist mainly of turfy 
aam procured from an old pasture. With this 
should be mixed a email proportion of fresh 
horse manure, without straw, some A-inch 
bones, and a small quantity of burnt refuse and 
old mortar rubbish, the whole well mixed 
together in the course of making the border. 
An should be rendered firm by ramming or 
treading ; but in no case should the Boil or 
weather be wet at the time. The border should 
be 2 feet at least in depth of soil, with 6 inches 
of drainage beneath it. The border need not 
be made its full width to begin with, but 
rather in piecemeal fashion, say 2 feet at a 
time. If your border is to be an outside one, 
and your garden is flat and the soil cold and 
heavy, raise it well above the surrounding 
surface and provide for ample drainage. On 
the other hand, if the garden is light this pre¬ 
caution is not so important. 8hake out the 
roots from the soil in which the Vine has 
grown in the pot, and spread them out evenly 
over as wide a space as possible, and cover with 
About 3 inches of soil. Vou would find it more 
easy to disentangle the roots if you first soak 
Idle ball in water for an hour or so. The best 
varieties for you to plant would be Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, and you can i 
procure them from any good nurseryman. 
The two kinds named are very accommodating 
in the matter of heat required, but the tem- 
peraturos needed will depend on the conveni¬ 
ence you have, and the time you need ripe 
fruit. With simple greenhouse treatment these 
kinds would ripen in August and September. 
To have them earlier they must have warmer 
treatment than an ordinary greenhouse affords. 
When planting, the buds should be removed 
from the Vine from the point downwards to 
within 18 inches of the soil, or, if you procure 
your Vines now, cut them back to this length 
at once. 


k# As many of tht most inttrusting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, ice of fir 
tech week a copy of the latest edition of ei her 
11 Stove and Greenhouse Plants," “The 
Veoktablk Garden,” or “The English 
Flower Garden ” to the sender oj the most 
useful or interesting Utter or short article pub¬ 
lished in the current week's issue , which mill 
be marked thus %* 


GARDHN FUSTS AND FRONDS. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICAN BLIGHT. 

M. Lochot, formerly head gardener to the 
municipality of Dijon, and at the present time 
filling the same office to the Prince of Bulgaria, 
has described in a recent number of Fomologic 
Francai^e his method of treatment, which he 
considers to be more effective than any that has 
been tried hitherto. He says : — 

“ I resolved to carry out the treatment after 
the fall of the leaves—that is to say, during the 
month of November. At this season there is 
nothing to fear from further laying, and the 
insects will have reached their maximum of 
increase; they await the first of the cold 
weather before hiding themselves under the old 
bark, or more generally the roots nearest to the 
tree-stem. During the winter and spring the 
treatment is less effectual, as one is unable to 
get at all the insects that are on the roots. 
Take a fire-proof vessel of 4 gallons to 5 gallons 
capacity, put in it 1 lb. of black soap and 
H quarts water, and place it on the fire until 
the soap is entirely dissolved in the water, 
when remove and allow the liquid to cool, 
keeping it carefully under observation mean¬ 
while. Have at hand a quart of raw petroleum 
and a wooden spoon. When the solution of 
soap and water has sufficiently cooled and 
become semi-liquid, stir it quickly with the 
spoon in one hand and with the other gently 
pour in the petroleum. If this is properly 
performed the mixture will be absolutely 
homogenous, and will have the appearance of a 
brown creamy liquid. At this stage pour in 
2 quarts of water, stirring constantly the while, 
and then leave it to become quite cold. All 
that is necessary now is to add the quantity of 
water needed, say 8 quarts, to obtain 12 
quarts of liquid, and in addition about half-a- 
pint of colourless Tobacco juice strong in nico¬ 
tine. The mixture will keep indefinitely ; it is 
semi-liquid and milky in colour. The essential 
thing is to add the petroleum to the dissolved 
soap at the right moment. If the soap and 
water are too hot, the petroleum remains on 
the surface and there is no proper mixture. If 
too cool, the soap will be lumpy and the result 
no better. The right moment can be ascer¬ 
tained with a little practice. I have always 
found it best to add the nicotine last of all. 
The use of ordinary Tobacco juice is not to be 
recommended for this purpose. When the 
trees are attacked, no attempt should be made 
to carry out the treatment during growth. The 
leaves are an obstacle to the operator, retarding 
his work and compelling him to miss many of 
the insects, and so the whole thing has to be 
done again in the autumn. It is much better 
to apply the treatment in November in the 
following way: Remove any leaves that remain 
on the tree, and then cut away all the parts 
that are past recovery. Young trees of the 
year, one is often obliged to cut down entirely, 
the eyes at the base being altogether lost. The 
leaves and wood that are cut away should be 
collected and burned. Then for the space of 
20 inches all round the stem remove the soil as 
far as the collar of the first rooter Take a 
paint-brush of medium size, half-used, so that 
the bristles shall be stiff and well able to pene¬ 
trate the small cracks in the wood, especially 
the wounds made by the insects. All that 
remains now is to paint the tree all over, not 
forgetting the stem and root-collar. Replace 
with a little new earth the soil that was 
removed and the operation is complete.” 
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Insects In garden.— In my garden I find many of 
the roots covered with a very small, thin kind of white 
worm, more like a piece of cotton than anything. There 
are millions of them, and they eat into the roots and kill 
the plants. My friends tell me it is caused by manure, 
but I have haa roots smothered with them grown on 
ground that has not been manured for several years.— 
Chas. H. Shepherd. 

[I carefully examined the soil you sent, and 
found in it two young earthworms, each about 
three-fifths of an inch long, and two small grubs 
of some fly, which were about one-fifth of an 
inch long. I could not find any other living 
creature, so that I am rather in doubt as to 
which of the two you allude to as “ smothering ” 
your roots. The earthworms could not, I 
imagine, do any harm, but the grubs of the fly, 
no doubt, might. I should give the infested 


ground a good dressing of gas-lime, and mix it 
well with the top soil, or give it a perfectly 
clean fallow for some time, and then tarn the 
surface soil well down in digging it. Perhaps 
the injury done to the roots was really caused 
by the smaller pests, though the others were 
more in evidence.—G. S. 8.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Palms are indispensable 
in large conservatories, and the most attractive 
and serviceable are the Kentias. They thrive 
very well in a night temperature of 50 uegs. to 
55 degs., and a good-sized plant may be kept 
for years in a 10-inch or 12-inch pot, with a 
little liquid-manure occasionally when the pot 
is getting filled with roots. If by any chance 
Palms lose colour, a little sulpnate of iron 
scattered over the surface of the soil and 
watered in will bo beneficial; but the sulphate 
should be broken up into a fine powder before 
using it. Other useful fme-foliaged plants for a 
large conservatory are the Bamboos. These can 
now be had in considerable variety, and may 
either be planted out as backgrounds, or grown 
in pots or tubs. Some of the species are light 
and elegant in habit, and as they are now get¬ 
ting cheaper they will be in demand for large 
houses, and if grown in pots they will be valu¬ 
able in houses of smaller dimensions. The 
Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria exoelsa) and its 
varieties are ornamental treeB, but should not 
be planted out, as they soon get too large for 
most houses; but if kept in pots, rather under¬ 
potted, they will keep in condition some time. 
It is well to have elegant foliage, and Palms, 
Bamboos, and Araucarias are among the best 
for this, and are not difficult to keep in health, 
Tree-Ferns, if the specimens are large, are very 
effective in a wide, lofty house, but they are 
rather expensive if one buys a large plant, and 
young plants are a long time developing stems 
of any height, so that this may account for 
their scarcity in comparison with Palms. Now 
that the Chrysanthemums are over we must to 
some extent depend upon forced flowers. Those 
who have provided good strains of Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and Cinerarias will find them very 
useful. I do not mean small plants, bat large 
specimens in pots ranging from 6 inches to 
9 inches in diameter. These are very effective 
against a background of Palms, Ferns, or 
Bamboos. Spiraeas being forced will take an 
immense quantity of water. This is one of the 
reasons why Spiraeas are losing caste, and the 
flowers soon fade in a cut state. Double Daffo¬ 
dils are plentiful now and very beautiful. 

Stove.—A good stock of potting Boil should 
be laid in now, including good, sound, turfy 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand. Drainage 
materials should also be in readiness in different 
sizes. Up to the present we have soarcely had 
any weather bad enough for men to work under 
cover, and the preparing of pott ing materials is 
usually done in bad weather. We have given 
up making stakes and labels, as we can buy 
them cheaper than we can make them at home, 
and there is always work enough for men to do 
in bad weather where there is muoh glass. Pot 
washing, for instance, takes up a good deal of 
time where many Chrysanthemums are grown, 
and we never put a plant into a dirty pot. 
Another matter which is important at this sea¬ 
son is to frequently rearrange the plants in the 
houses, and as soon as new growth begins its 
regulation and pinching to induce a sturdy 
habit must have prompt attention. Attention 
to details which are small in themselves has 
much influence upon the welfare of the plants. 
All flowering plants, at any rate, should be 
potted firmly. Loose potting accounts for a 
good deal of the scraggy growth one sees in 
pot-plants. Even such things as Orchids, 
An thuliums, and other warm-house plants, 
whioh thrive best in porous materials, should 
be pressed firmly into the pots. Where there 
is a bottom-heat-bed oovered with a glased 
frame, outtings of most warm-house plants will 
strike well now, and during February and 
March, as the days lengthen, more water will 
be required, and the syringe may be used on 
fine days. As the Pcinsetties come back from 
the conservatory place them in a corner by 
themselves and let them get dry. After a rest 
of a oouple of months give water, and take cut¬ 
tings when 3 inches long. 
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H&rly Vinery. —When the young shoots 
have fairly started, rub off all those that will 
not he required. Healthv Vines will start 
more shoots than can be left, and the sooner the 
weaklings are taken off the better. Tying 
down to the wires should begin in good time. 
This will probably have to be done in a tentative 
way to avoid splintering off the shoots. The 
young shoots should not be crowded, as that 
means small foliage and small Grapes. Stop 
one or two leaves beyond the bunch of Grapes. 
We prefer two leaves where there is room, out 
one good leaf is better than two small, puny 
ones. It is mainly a question of space. At 
this stage a night temperature of 60 degs. will 
not be too high, and if ripe Grapes are required 
as early as possible the thermometer at night 
may run up to 65 degs., falling to 60 degs. in 
the morning. Vines in pots will commence to 
make new roots as soon as the leaves begin to 
expand, and will then be in a position to take 
more nourishment in the shape of liquid- 
manure, or rich old turf fortified with artificial 
manures or made rich with something or other. 

Figs in pots. —Start these if the wood is 
well ripened in a night temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 aegs. If there is a pit or bed of leaves in 
the house the pots may be stood thereon, 
partially plunged. If wholly plunged the roots 
will soon find their way out, and then the 
plants will make a lot of soft growth. The 
plunging may be an advantage if the bed is not 
too warm and the pots not too close to make 
removal necessary till the crop is ripe. Figs 
like a little bottom-heat if it is not of too 
stimulating a nature. I have had them fruit 
well in pots standing over hot-water pipes. 
When the growth is fairly started the roots 
should never bo permitted to get quite dry, and 
the water used should be of the temperature of 
the house. The temperature should be gradu¬ 
ally raised as growth progresses, and the young 
wood must be thinnea in good time, and the 
shoots left should be stopped by squeezing the 
terminal buds to destroy the tissues. Ventila¬ 
tion will be given when the thermometer rises 
from 10 degs. to 15 degs. above the night 
temperature. 

Early Tomatoes. — To obtain early 
Tomatoes the plants should be pushed on in a 
warm-house. Young plants sown early in 
January and grown on rapidly in a light posi¬ 
tion without check will beat those which grow 
in a lingering way through the dark days of 
winter. 

Window gardening.— The best plants 
for growing in rooms where gas is burnt are 
Aspidistras. Then come Palms; foremost 
among these are the Kentias, K. Belmoreana and 
K. Foeteriana. The green-leaved Dracaenas, 
Rubbers, and Aralias do fairly well. All fine 
foliaged plants should have leaves sponged 
often. Flowering plants now will include bulbs. 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Arum Lilies, 
Coronilla glauca, Heaths, and Genistas. Heaths 
and other hard-wooded plants must not be 
permitted to get so dry as to cause the foliage 
to droop. 

Outdoor garden.— Take advantage of a 
dry day to stir the soil among young plants in 
the beds and borders. Tufted Pansies are 
growing freely and showing flower. Some 
flowers are open. A thin mulch over beds of 
bulbs will be useful if frost comes. The lifting 
power of frost is great and often does harm, but 
a thin covering of Moss-litter, Cocoa-fibre, or 
even of fresh loamy soil, will keep the plants 
comfortable. Deciduous flowering shrubs Bhould 
be pruned after flowering in a general way, as 
then the shrubs may still carry a crop of 
blooms on the new wood. If it is necessary to 
prune back Yew-trees, the work may be done 
now, as severe weather will not injure the Yew- 
tree, which is a hardy native. Roses on Bouth 
walls that are required to flower early should 
be thinned and the unripe ends removed ; but 
the thinning out of old and weak growths is the 
most important part of the work. Honeysuckles 
should be shortened back and the strong young 
shoots trained in. Pyracantha* should be 
pruned, so far as pruning is necessary, after the 
berries fall and before growth commences in 
spring. Prune Bjnksian Roses after flowering, 
as they bloom on the young wood. Berberis 
stenophylla makes a good wall shrub, and any 
shortening required should be done after flower- 
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ing in spring. The present weather is suitable | 
for carrying out alterations and planting trees 
and shrubs. 

Fruit garden.— There are several ways of 
propagating Vines, but the most common is to 
select well-ripened buds or eyes. Cut the buds 
out so as to leave half-an-inch of wood on each 
side. Cut in a slanting direction from the back 
of the bud, and plant each eye in a small pot, 
and plunge in a bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre where 
there is a little warmth. Another very good 
way of raising young Vines is to cut pieces of 
sod, 4 inches square, make an incision in the | 
oentre of each, thrust in an eye, fill in with leaf- 
mould, and press it firm. Pack the pieces of 
sod in boxes and place them on the hot-water- 
pipes in a vinery at work, where the pipes are 
warm. When the young Vines are started they 
may be potted or piantea out in a new house. A 
night temperature of 50 degs. will suit Peaches. 
If the flowers expand in dull weather, when but 
little air can be given, the camel’s-hair-pencil 
must be used to shift the pollen. This need 
not be done to every flower. Select the strong¬ 
est blossoms on the upper side of the branches, 
and keep heat enough m the pipes to secure a 
buoyant atmosphere. If pot-Vines are sluggish 
in breaking give the stems a twist. The roots 
of pot-Vines must be kept moist, but not in a 
state of saturation till the roots become active. 

* Vegetable garden. — Cucumbers now 
must have a night temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. Moisture must be supplied to the 
atmosphere in proportion to temperature. In 
severe weather 1 should prefer to use covers at 
night in preference to forcing the fires over¬ 
much. It is a good plan where many Cucumbers 
are grown to always keep strong young plants 
in stock by sowing a few seeds from time to 
time. A few Melon-seeds may be sown now to 
raise a few plants for the first crop. Brussels 
Sprouts require a long season of growth, and a 
few seeds should be sown now or shortly under 
glass for the first crop. Ailsa Craig is one of the 
best Onions for exhibition, and a few seedlings 
should be raised in a box in heat to be after¬ 
wards hardened off and planted out when ready. 
Those who wish early Globe Artichokes usually 
take up a few strong roots, break them up, and 
pot the strongest crowns to get them started, 
and plant out in April towards the end of the 
month. Potatoes coming through the soil in 
frames must be covered up with mats at night. 
The strongest Cauliflowers from the frames may 
soon be planted out under handlights. Some of 
the best Lettuces I have ever seen were grown 
on a bed of leaves after Asparagus. Radishes 
soon germinate in a warm-frame. A few seeds 
may be scattered in Potato-frames. 

E. Hobday. 

THU COMING* WHISK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

January Slat .—Blossoms of early Peaches and 
Nectarines are gone over with the camel’s-hair- 
brush daily to set the blossoms. Attention is 
chiefly given to those blossoms on the upper 
side of the branches. Strawberries in bloom 
are treated in the same way. This secures a 
good set, and does not take up much time 
when one is accustomed to th<» work. Planted 
a hot-bed with early Potatoes. Sowed a few 
Radish-seeds over the bed. They will come off 
in good time. 

January 22nd .—Put in cuttings of a lot of 
stove plants, including Crotons, Dracaenas, 
Begonias, etc. We always strike the winter¬ 
flowering Begonias early to have good flowering 
stuff the same season. In bad weather all spare 
time is given up to sponging plants, and I may 
say we are continually rearranging to change 
the position of the plants grown in pots. This 
brings every plant under tne full light, and the 
benefit is considerable. 

January 23rd .—Pruned and trained Morello 
Cherries on north wall. We grow Morello 
Cherries in addition as standards in the open, 
and very well they fruit. All the pruning these 
receive is thinning of the young wood. Sowed 
more early Peas on warm border. We must 
have Peas as early as possible, so several 
sowings are made, and one lot is raised in pots 
to turn out in March. Took more boxes of 
Mint into warm-house as the demand is 
increasing. 


January 24 th .—Moved a lot of Lilium longi- 
florum into a warmer house to hasten the 
flowers. Disbudded Vines in early house. Pnt 
in a lot of cuttings of Zonal Geraniums; we 
strike these on boards over the pipes in a warm- 
house. Gave the last pinch to the show Pelar¬ 
goniums and opened out the plants ; the pinch¬ 
ing consisted in rubbing out the terminal buds 
only, so they will soon start again. All the 
rooted cuttings of Chrysanthemums are placed 
in light position in cool-house. 

January 25th .—Repotted a lot of Gloxinias 
now starting into growth ; we have Gloxinias in 
bloom in February, and find all flowers useful 
then. Sowed Radishes and Horn Carrots on 
warm border. Sowed Sweet Peas thinly in 
pots ; we sow outside in autumn for early, but 
the plants in pots form a second string to the 
bow. Potted Ivy-leaved Geraniums into 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, according to size; these will 
be shifted on again, and will make good speci¬ 
mens for conservatory. 

January 26th. —Made up more hot-beds for 
various purposes. Stirred the soil among Violas 
and other plants in spring beds. Planted a 
collection of English ana German Irises. Plant- 
houses are vaporised the first calm evening after 
aphides are noticed. What a relief the vaporis¬ 
ing is after the trouble of the old system of 
fumigating with Tobacco - paper, and it is 
cheaper, too, in the long run. Potted more 
Lily of the Valley; this is coming on in suc¬ 
cession. 

BIRDS. 

Canary ailing (Canterbury).— Your bird 
is in all probability suffering from excessive 
fatness. You must put it on short commons, 
and make it take plenty of exercise. The 
sponge cake is very bad for it, and must be 
discontinued, likewise the allowance of Hemp- 
seed for a time, small as it is. All luxuries 
should be withheld and the diet be of the 
plainest, and restricted in quantity. A piece 
of cuttle-fish-bone, placed between the wires of 
the cage for the bird to peck at, would prove 
beneficial, as would a small quantity of Lettuoe- 
seed two or three times a week. It is impor¬ 
tant to reduce the obesity in order to avoid a 
fit of apoplexy, which often seizes birds that 
are over-fat.—S. 8. G. 

Thrush ailing (A*hfield). —It would be 
well to place your bird upon its natural diet, 
if possible, or upon one as nearly approaching 
it as may be. Snails, small garden worms, 
ants’ eggs, lean meat, bread and milk, and oat¬ 
meal made into a crumbly paste, are all good, 
wholesome food for Thrushes. The food you 
have been supplying has evidently proved too 
stimulating, and had better be discontinued at 
once. A little freshly prepared bread and milk 
daily, in addition to any natural food you can 
supply the bird with, would prove beneficial, 
and help to allay the great thirst. Give some 
liquid magnesia—a small teaspoonful to each 
ounce of the drinking water, and keep the 
patient warm, night and day. In their wild 
state Thrushes consume large quantities of 
berries during the winter months, and are par¬ 
ticularly fona of the Mountain Ash.—S. 8. G. 

Grey Parrots (E. J. Fleming).—It is 
never safe to purchase a Grey Parrot that has 
not been in this country at least ten or twelve 
months, as it takes that time to become 
acclimatised. These birds are subject to great 
mortality owing to the unhealthy way in which 
they are packed for transport, typhoid fever 
proving fatal to a large percentage of them soon 
after their arrival in this country. Beth of 
your birds appear to have died from this com¬ 
plaint, and nothing could have saved them 
excepting, perhaps, keeping them in a very 
high temperature, both night and day. In the 
case of a newly imported or young Parrot, it is 
right to restrict the water allowance to one or 
two drinks a day, the water being lukewarm ; 
but, in the ordinary way, these birds should be 
allowed a constant supply. It is always best 
to boil or scald the Maize, and to prepare it 
fresh daily; in addition Hemp ana Canary- 
seed should be given, also a crust of dry bread, 
a little ripe fruit, and a few Nuts. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that a Parrot can be kept for 
many years in good health, according to 
“ Ignoramus ” — Gardening Iu.rsTRATED, 
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January 5th—without grit sand, there is no 
donbt that in the majority of cases a derange¬ 
ment of the digestive organs would quickly 
ensue to these toothless creatures, which must 
have small stones in their gizzards to enable 
them to triturate their food. The “ shell-sand ” 
referred to by ** Ignoramus” is utterly useless 
for this purpose.—S. S. G. 

Canary troubled with parasites 

(Alice). —Remove the bird from its cage, which 
scald with boiliDg water; this being repeated 
two or three timeB will destroy the insects 
lurking in cracks and crevioes. The inBide of 
the cage should then (after being dried by the 
fire) be painted over with Fir-tree oil, using a 
small brush so as to work the oil into all the 
joints. These bird-pests, known as “ red 
mites,” are possessed of great vitality, and some 
may escape with their lives even after these 
strong measures have been used. It is there¬ 
fore a good plan to throw a white cloth over 
the cage at night, when, if any are still living, 
they will be found upon the cloth in the morn¬ 
ing, when it should be burned. Before return¬ 
ing the bird to the oage well dust under its 
feathers with Pyrethrum powder, or with what 
is known as “ Insect Powder.” Shallow vessels 
containing a little water, placed beneath the 
perches, act as traps in which many of these 
insects may be caught as the bird picks its 
feathers, but the most effectual way to banish 
these pests is to proceed as first-above described. 
Paraffin oil is deadly to insect life, and may be 
used instead of Fir-tree oil in painting over the 
inside of the oage.—S. 8. G. 


OORRESPONDBNOB. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
tcntten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some titne in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the rtcetpt of their communication. 


e PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 

4 Medlcago maculata (The Spotted Medick) 
(F. A. B.}.— This grows freely in cultivated end waste 
e places in western and southern Europe to the Caucasus, 
B rarely extending into Germany. It is not uncommon in 
central and southern England. 

r Planting: out Campanula pyramldalls 
(Chimney Campanula) (X. Y. Z.).—Yo\i may plant this 
* even to the month of March or April, as the flowering 
- depends on the size of the plants individually. The better 
. w *y is to raise seedlings as early in the year as possible, 
_ plant out during summer, and thus enable the plants to 
" become well eetablished in their poeitions. If you live in 
t a cold and expoeed district it may be advisable to pot the 
B plants into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, protecting them through 
g the winter and planting out in early spring. 

Oannaa (E. D ).—Cannas when dormant should not be 
kept too dry, otherwise those with weak rhizomes (tubers 
9 so-called) are apt to suffer a good deal. At the same time, 
!i they need but little moisture, so that only enough water 
, should be given to keep the soil slightly damp. In this 
way they will keep fresh and sound, and ready to start 
B away freely in the spring. The best time to repot them 
9 is about the end of February or early in March, and if it is 
needed to increase the stock they can be readily div ided 
at that season. After this the water supply must be 
gradually increased. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Hawking vegetable*—Do I require a license to 
enable me to sell vegetables from house to house?— 
X. Y. Z. 

[You do not require a hawker's license for this purpose. 
I presume it is a hawker's license you have in mind.— 

K. C. T.) 

A servant’s notice-sickness.—I was in a situa¬ 
tion and was engaged by the month. I had given a 
month's notice, aud when three weeks of the time had 
expired I was sent home ill, and was at home three weeks 
before I was wrll enough to return. When I did return 
the door was shut in my face, but my clothes were given 
me. Can I claim three weeks' wages or a month’s wages t 
—F. R. O. G. ^ 


[You may recover a month’s wages. If pay¬ 
ment is refused you may recover the amount in 
the county court. It was not necessary that 
yon shoulu return and offer to serve the unex¬ 
pired week, as you were entitled to payment on 
the expiration of the notice.—K. C. T.] 

A gardener’s grievance and notice.— I am 

a gardener and live in a lodge on the estate. On Dec. 22 
one of my children was attacked with scarlatina, and my 
mistress told me not to go to the garden again until the 
child was better, but to work on the farm, and I am still 
working on the farm, although the child is well. Was my 
mistress justified in sending me to work on the farm, and 
will my master be justified in paying me less than my 
regular wages? On Dec. 51st he verbally gave me a 
month s notice to determine my service without assigning 
any^ reason for so doing. Is a verbal notice good ?— 

[Strictly speaking, you could not have been 
compelled to work on the farm, but you acted 
reasonably in obeying the order. Your master 
certainly cannot pay you less than your regular 
wages, and if he refuses to pay wages in full 
you can recover the balance in the county 
court; there will be no difficulty about that, 
as your master will have absolutely no defence. 
A verbal notice is perfectly good, a written 
notice was quite unnecesmry. Neither was it 
necessary that your master should assign any 
reason for giving you notice. If you had given 
notice a verbal notice would have been perfectly 
good, neither need you liavo assigned any reason 
for giving it. K. (J. T.J 

Notice to quit (Tenant).— It is very 
doubtful what construction could have been 
placed upon the proviso in the agreement giving 
you the option to continue the tenancy for such 
period as you might think fit. At the most this 
would only have entitled you to a lease for life, 
but, let that be as it may, you should have exer¬ 
cised such option as you poesessed on or before 
June 24th, 1898, when your term expired, and 
I think that whether ycur action be construed 
acceptance of a yearly tenancy or not, you are 
now simply a yearly tenant from June 24th, and 
must quit on June 24th next, pursuant .to the 
notice you have received,—K, C, T . 1 . 
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Ma lm alaon Carnations unhealthy (A Con¬ 
stant Reader of “ Gardening —We believe your plants 
are infected with a small boring mite that eats its way 
into a branch, and in the course of its progress severs the 
sap-conducting channel, with the result that the branch 
sooner or later perishes. Once the insect obtains an open¬ 
ing there is no remedy, but the plants may be made 
distasteful to the attacks of these and other pests by an 
occasional syringing with Quassia in solution. 

Plants for artificial pool (W. B , MauLtone).— 
Any of the stronger-growing Njmphwas should thrive, 
such, for example, as canalduHima, Chromatella, also 
Nuphar lutea and N. advena, Villaraia nvmphwoides, the 
single and double forms of Sagittaria, Menyanthes tri- 
foliata. Polygonum amphibium, and Ranunculus Lingua. 
Of the Nymphtnas first named, there is now quite a host 
of new kinds possessing remarkable shades of colour, from 
whits to the most brilliant red and carmine shades. Some 
of these are as yet expensive, others quite reasonable, but 
happily all grow and flower freely. You should at least 
try some of these. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) (Mill 
Bank ).—Lilium candidum is the old-faabioned pure white 
Lily with yellow stamens, known also as the Madonna 
Lily, the flowers being very agreeably scented. In all 
probability yours is oorrectly named, as, unlike other 
Lilies, it produces some leaves in the autumn that lie flat 
on the ground or nearly so. Then, early in the spring, 
the flewer-stem is pushed up from the centre of this 
crown of leaves, and grows quickly, ultimately producing 
its charming blossoms on the upper portion of the spike. 
The bulbs should be planted or potted soon after the 
stems dis down—at all events by the end of August. If 
potted now and placed in a cold-frame you are not likely 
to meet with much success, but if the bulbs are potted 
early they will under this treatment flower well. 

Transplanting large Yuccas (E. M. K.).— 
No doubt the large Adam’s Needles in your neighbour's 
garden are Yucca gloriosa. If care be exercised and good 
balls of soil can be lifted with the roots we do not see why 
the plants should not be removed successfully. It will be 
needful first to put a mat or sacking round the leaves of 
each and to tie them well up out of harm’s way. Do not 
remove the root suckers, f*r should the old plants 
die those suckers will remain alive and soon grow 
strong. You had best leave the transplanting till early in 
March, as should severe frosts come they should be past 
by that time. Open trenches 2 feet from the stems 
around plants, and cut off all roots, and grub under 
the bails of soil also. You can then reduce the balls of 
soil partially, then have ample strength to lift the plants 
out carefully and carry them to your garden. Have holes 
ready to put them into at once. After filling in the soil 
water freely, then fix some stakes round each plant to 
keep it erect and firm. 

Perennials and bulbs (Doubtful ).—The soil and 
position would suit mixed plants as above quite well, but, 
unfortunately, it is now too late to plant mauy of the best 
bulbs, such as Daffodils, for example. You could still 
plant Liliums, Montbretias, Gladiolus, and the like, 
following with a selection of Daffodils in early autumn 
ensuing. Of the Lilies, plant such as speci< sum in variety, 
tigrinum aplendens, croceum, M&rtagon, dalmaticum, 
Hansoni, Humboldti. Of the Montbretias, M. crocosmizc- 
flora would suit well, and is very cheap, llyacinthus 
candicans is another good showy bulbous flowering plant. 
To these you could add the following perennials : Achillea 
mongolica, Aster alpinua superbus, A. amellua, A. acris, 
Arnebia echioides, Campanulas in variety, Polemonium 
Richardsoni. Papaver nudicaule, (Enot-hera inacrocarpa, 
03. taraxacifolia, Monarda didyma, Megasea cordifolia 
purpurea. Lychnis viscaria rubra pi , Gaillardia grand - 
flora, Delphinium Belladonna, Doronicum Harpur- 
Crewe, Engeron specioeus, Coreopeis grandiflora, C. 
lanceolata, etc. If to these be added some Pinks and 
Carnations you would poos ess a useful lot of plants, 
flowering over a lengthened eason. 


Tank for Water Lillee (M. BJ.—With a "stiff 
clay ” the making of a tank for the above is a very simple 
matter, as nothing can surpass a well puddled clay for the 
purpose. You must first decide the depth and width of 
the tank, allowing at the same time a space of 8 inches on 
all sides and bottom for this thickness of the clay. For 
puddling, the clay must be quite free of sand or grit, and 
must be so tempered by ramming or beating, with the 
addition of water, that it is rendered quite elastic to the 
touch, so that it may be taken ’twixt thumb and finger, 
so to speak, and pressed out to any degree of thinness, 
always showing a smooth surface. Such a clay is well- 
nigh free of grit, and therefore among the best of its 
kind. For placing in position it should be stiff, yet with 
sufficient moisture that it may be rammed quite closely 
together, facing up the surface tolerably smooth. As the 
surface is reached the thickness may be reduced, finishing 
off at the top with quite a thin edge. You will find 
sloping sides much the best for a tank of this kind. See 
that the clay does not become dry after it has once been 
puddled into poeition. 

Chrysanthemum Hairy Wonder (Hirsute).— 
Although what are known as hairy Chrysanthemums 
created so much interest some few years ago, little is 
heard of them now. At one time it seemed as if this new 
type of Chrysanthemum was going to be followed by 
numerous acquisitions. The National Chrysanthemum 
Society recognised these flowers with hirsute appendages 
to their florets, and even went so far as to create a special 
class for competition at their great November festival. 
There has been a poor display each season, the compe¬ 
tition being limited to just two or three growers, and each 
year the same competitors have made an exhibit. There 
has been a fairly good number of new sorts introduced 
from time to time, but none of them can approach the 
variety under notice so far as regards quality. The 
blooms of Ilairy Wonder are good in every way. 
Exhibitors know full well the value of a good bfoom of 
this variety in close competition, as such an one stands 
out distinctly. Its pleasing colour of bronzy-cinnamon is 
not the least of its good points, and when fully expanded 
the bloom is a beautiful self-coloured one. To grow the 
plant successfully cuttings should be inserted in good 
time and second “ crown " buds retained. It is also well 
adapted for culture in 6 inch pots, some remarkable 
blooms often having been obtained by this mode of 
culture. 


O limbing Rose for wall In an unfavour¬ 
able position (Doubtful).— The shallowness and the 
rather poor quality of the soil are not by any means 
favourable to the well being of a climbing Rose, but both 
cxn be remedied. You could, without much trouble, 
remove a barrowful or two of the bad soil, and replace 
this with some better material skimmed off the surfaoe of 
your garden. By so doing, and at same time incorporating 
some good farm-yard-manure, you should be tolerably 
successful with a climbing Rose of a free-growing, hardy 
nature. You say the wall is rather shady, from which we 
understand the. trees in front do not produce shade the 
whole of the day. It is surprising how well climbing and 
other Roses flourish on north walls and borders ; in fact, 
this is a capital aspect to plant some of the thin Roses; 
they are then retarded considerably. As you desire a ted 
or yellow climbing Rose, we should advise for red either 
Longworth Rambler, Cheshunt Hybrid, or Reine Marie 
Henriette, and for yellow, Gloire de Dijon, Celine 
Forestier, or W. A. Richardson. 

Seeds and Tubers (Tuberose).— 1 Tuberous Begonias 
and Gloxinias would do quite well with the other plants 
you name, and you may, by securing another lot of 
Tuberoses, maintain a succession or theie right into the 
autumn months. With the he»t you name you could 
raise Gloxinias from seeds, and by growing the young 
plants quickly, flower them in six months or a little more. 
You need noti however, in the first year, rely entirely on 
the seeds, but by these and a few bulbs you could obtain 
a welcome succession of bloom, besides adding to your 
experience in these matters. The seeds are very small, 
and require care, first, by hardly covering with the finest 
soil, and, secondly, by merely sprinkling with a fine 
roee watering can. By soaking the soil thoroughly before 
sowing the seeds, the risks will be modified, while a 
piece of darkened glass will stay evaporation considerably. 
A good way of giving water to the finest seeds is to soak 
the pot for five minutes in a pail of water, not allowing 
the water to come within haif-an-inch of the surface. 
You could also add a few Liliums, such as iongiflorum 
and the red and white forms of speciosum. These, with 
the well-known L. auratum, would help your display 
considerably. 

LlUoxna forcing 1 Into bloom (J. R. S.).— 
Presuming that the Liliums referred to are L. Harris!, or, 
at all events, some form of L. Iongiflorum, they will be 
better now if taken into a greenhouse where the tempera¬ 
ture ranges from 46 degs. to 55 degs., as in this way they 
will make good progress. Then, a month before the time 
needed, if, in consequence of dull, cold weather, which 
upsets ati previous calculations, they have not made satis¬ 
factory progress, they may be kept a little warmer, but 
with regard to this you must be influenced bj their con¬ 
dition. Concerning the Lily of the Valley and Narcissi, 
they bloom naturally at an early period, particularly the 
latter, which are not likely to need any heat otherwise 
than to just expand the blossoms, even if they require 
that. The state of the Lily of the Valley and the previous 
progress it has made should, a month before tne time 
needed, be your guide whether a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. will bring it on to suit your purpose. 
Remember that the spikes of bloom last for some little 
time after expansion, and that it is better to have them a 
few days early than too late. For flowering at that period 
what is known as Dutch clumps are better than the Berlin 
crowns sold for early forcing, as these last, having the soil 
all shaken from their roots, are apt to flag as the sun gains 

B >wer. If lifted from your own garden they will, like the 
utch clumps, have plenty of soil around the roots, and 
consequently stand exposure better. 

Geraniums diseased (One in Trouble).—it is 
difficult to determine the cause of the failure of your 
plants, which, so far as the foliage is concerned, are 
covered with mildew. We, however, suspeot that some¬ 
thing of a more deadly nature has been tbs immediate 
cause, for the young points ay® also quite dead. Are you 
sure the sulphur from the boiler has no access to the 
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house where the affected plants are, by your closing the 
clamper too tightly at night? If so the matter is easily 
explained. In any case, it is odd that the plants in the 
other house are not affected in like degree. In those 
instances where boilers are similarly placed to yours, in 
the shed attached to the greenhouse, there is always the 
fear that the sulphur fumes gain admittance to the house, 
and so do irreparable mischief in a very short time. It is 
the more likely with the boiler of the pattern you have, 
the fumes rising at once to the surface, and not traversing 
flues, and thereby reducing the effect of their deadly 
gases, as in the case of a saddle or horizontal boiler. If 
the shed has a door this is only so much the worse, for 
the fumes are thus forced into the greenhouse at once. 
It Is not improbable, judging by the condition of the 
plants, that the damper has been driven right home, 
leaving no room for the escaj>e of fumes and smoke. Not 
infrequently damper frames considerably overlap the 
space provided in the chimney, and in such instances are 
a source of trouble and annoyance until their peculiarities 
are understood. 


Treatment of climbing Roses planted in 
November last (IF. Kerr ).—Climbing Roses should 
always be cut back fairly hard the spring following the 
planting. About 9 inches from the ground would be 
correct. This induces new growths from the base, which 
are retained almost their entire length the following 
reason, and will then produce some beautiful blossom. In 
the case of plants put out in November, early in March 
would be the time to prune them. To keep the plants in 
a healthy, vigorous condition you should endeavour to cut 
away close to the ground one of the oldest growths each 
season, then new wood is constantly being produced from 
the base, and the bare appearance too often apparent in 
limbing Roses is prevented. When the growths reach 
the top of the 5-feet wall you can certainly train them 
horizontally, and will thus induce a more abundant 
blossoming. Perhaps you could have a support made to 
rise above the wall for a foot or two. We have seen this 
done with stout wires attached to upright wooden 
supports, and it provides you with a pretty feature if it 
be practicable. You say the Marcchad Niel has already 
a growth of 8 feet, from which we presume the plant was 
grown in a pot. This growth would give you some beau¬ 
tiful blossom if you could bring it through the winter 
uninjured, which we very much doubt. If in March, 
when cutting back, you should And the pith white, you 
would do well to retain the growth of the Marechal Niel 
to almost its full length, then when the flowers have 
fallen cut it back to within about 3 feet of the ground, and 
new growth will be produced for another season. 

TREES AND SHRUB3. 

Propagating the yellow-berried Holly (D. 

Sinclair ).—Gather the berries now, bury in sand till nsxt 
October, then sow in light garden soil, the seeds being 
1 inch apart and 1 inch deep, transplanting them when 
two years old. The young Hollies should be moved every 
two or three years to encourage a mass of fibrous roots. 
Hollies may also be increased from cuttings, which should 
be made of the ripened shoots of the current year’s growth. 
These should be planted in a bed of sandy soil in a 
sheltered border, and covered with handlights and shaded 
on bright da vs. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning vine (Uccon).— It is not at all unusual tor 
a newly-planted Vine to be fruitless. It would be unwise 
to allow it to carry fruit the first year, and many 
gardeners do not permit their young V ines to fruit the 
second year after planting, as by so doing the roots are 
better able to support a crop. You will need to prune the 
laterals back to the first or second bud, and t he fact of 
your moving it recently will very probably deprive you of 
a crop this year. The usual course of training outdoor 
V ines is to take the first shoots {made in a horizontal 
position about 1} feet from the' ground line, selecting 
strong lateral growths to train up the wall at not 
lees than 3 feet apart. This allows of space between 
each of these main stems for training in the summer 
growth, which carries the fruit clusters. It is thus 
a question of convenience and position occupied by your 
Vine whether you simply train it as stated in a horizontal 
position or cut it down to within about 18 inches or less 
of the soil, choosing two resultant summer shoots and 
training them to the right and left. This would form the 
groundwork, so to speak, of your future work, and once 
the foundation is laid it is an easy matter to carry out the 
future training. Mulch the roots with strawy litter to 
prevent the soil and roots from becoming dry in spring 
and summer. 

Pot PlgB unsatisfactory (Lex).—It is not usual 
for Figs to give the trouble you complain of; even out-of- 
doors they will ripen a crop of fruit, given fair treatment. 
You should accelerate the early growth of your trees by 
an early start in spring, and with rich food, of which 
bone-meal may be named as excellent, applied to the 
surface, and repeated at intervals during the growing 
season. It is the smallest of embryo fruits you should 
look to for giving next year’s crop; larger ones may 
swell to a fair size and then suddenly turn yellow and fall 
off. Do you give lime to your trees? If not, this may 
account for your failure. Figs need lime, preferably old 
mortar refuse, mixed with the soil used for potting. Bone- 
ineal affords lime to some extent, but Figs need more than 
this. Stopping of the shoots, too, is an important item 
in Fig culture, whether grown in pots or planted out. 
From four to six leaves, according to the strength of the 
-'hoots, are sufficient. If you have neglected to do this it 
may probably accojnt in some measure for your cause of 
omplainl. In a cold Peach-house you cannot obtain 
ripe Figs very well before August, and late started trees 
do not usually’ ripeu but one crop during the season, 
carefully attend to them with watering, and ueter allow 
the roott* to buffer from drought. Clear and diluted 
iquid-enanure, given occasionally a3 a stimulant, is good 
for a change. 

Outdoor Figs (K. IF.).—It is \ery probable that 
the report you ha\e had of Figs producing leal only 
is correct. It is a curious fact that in but few’ gardens 
spread over the country can Figs be reported a success— 
that is, without special preparation and practical cultiva¬ 
tion. It is ouite true they grow freely enough, and 
produce abundant returfi iZr leaf only. If figs have an ill 
rep^ Jb|^Qijr^l<p|ditf. theffffiat st rfftnuld take 


would be to build a brick chamber or pit, say, 0 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and about 30 inches deep. Place some 
drainage, about 0 inches of broken brick or clinker, over 
this some straw to keep it free from soil. Then fill up 
with garden soil, not over rich with manure, and incor¬ 
porate with it a good quantity of old lime, procured from 
some demolished buildings. In this plant your tree in 
spring, make the soil firm, and keep it moist during dry 
periods of summer weather, and you should in course of 
time be able to gather ripe Figs. The object of enclosing 
the roots is to suppress grossness of leaf growth and keep 
the roots well under control. The pit could be extended 
in after years. Keep the summer growths thinly nailed to 
the wall, remove all useless laterals, and give plenty of 
room for the leaves to develop without crowding. Brown 
Turkey is, perhaps, the best outdoor kind, but Brunswick 
is excellent in some gardens. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mustard and Cress In punnets (J . R. Lee).— 

You may grow this quite well in the punnets by first 
placing either some damp Moss or some fresh and clean 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse in each. Half an inch or so of this 
material is quite enough, and if kept moist the process is 
simplicity itself. Where the salad is used for home con¬ 
sumption a little fine soil, afterwards covered with a 
sprinkling of the fibre, will give a more vigorous growth. 

Stachys tuberlfera (Constant Reader).— With 
many people this is a favourite, and it is certainly very 
tasty when well cooked and served with sauce. Few 
things are so prolific, a row 30 feet long yielding an enor¬ 
mous quantity of tubers. Fairly rich ground is best for 
it, the sets being allowed a foot or 15 inches from each 
other. When planting, the easiest way is to draw a 
moderately deep drill. Being very hardy, the tubers take 
no harm from being left in the ground, but, for con¬ 
venience sake, in sharp weather it is advisable to lift them 
and store in a cool place. 

Slug Infested soil (C. IF. J/.).— You cannot do 
better than give your soil a dressing of fresh gas-lime, in 
the proportion of 2 bushels to three rods in area, spread¬ 
ing ft well about and breaking it down finely, allowing it 
to lie exposed to the air and pulverise for a month, then 
digging it in. That should help destroy vermin, sweeten, 
ana improve the soil. Let It oe buried a month before 
you commence cropping. Slugs are found to harbour 
most about the bases of walls, and it will be a good plan 
if you fork away several inches of soil from near the walls, 
and dress thickly with fresh slacked lime, then replacing 
the soil. You will, we fear, find the Grass on the rest of 
the ground to be a great harbour for slugs. Your best 
remedy, when they are out feeding in the late evenings, 
is to dust the crops freely with fresh lime and soot, as 
that soon kills the pests. 


SHORT RMPLIBB. 

A. P.— Yes, it is the Cardoon, which is closely related 

to the Artichoke.- T. G. B.— No, it will do good rather 

than otherwise. If the roots are drv when the plants are 
received it is quite right to stand them in water, but not 

necessarily soft w’ater, before planting them.- Lex.— 

Yes, Habrothamnus would do very well. Camellias are, 
without doubt, the best plants you can have for the pur¬ 
pose.- Santa Rosa.— Yes, a layered plant is always the 

same as the parent. There is a white Wistaria, but we 

suspect you mean a Mock Orange (Philadelphus).- 

Amateur.—Any of the nurserymen advertising in our 
pages ought to be able to procure for you the plant you 

mention.- Enthusiast .—Certainly the fumes of the tar 

whtn the pipes are heated are injurious to plant life. 
You ought to have painted the pipes with lampblack and 

boiled oil.- A. C. R .—The only way is to surround the 

ground where the trees are with wire netting or shoot 
the rabbits down.-Witting Lee*.—Vie have no experi¬ 
ence of either, but should say No. 1 is the best.- 

Frank Linnett .—See our article, with illustration, on the 
Mistletoe in the issue of January 5 of this year, p. 594. 


*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruUs 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Qardrm.vq 
Illustrated, 57, Southampton-street , Strarid, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers jfor naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants.— Tee Gee.—Bougainvillea glabra. 
See note as to cultivation in note re B. Sanderiana, a 
variety of B. glabra, in our issue of April 21, 1930, p. 110. 

- Enfield. — Hedera latifolia maculata. Any tree 

nurseryman should be able to supply you.- U. T.—l, 

Begonia ascotensis; 2, Begonia insignia; 3, Send in 

flower; 4, Cypripedium insigne Maulei.- Mrs. IIa>ll .— 

Lycopodium cl&vatum. 

Names Of fruit.— Flora .—Rhode Island Greening. 


Floral gum.— Would you please state the kind of 
gum or glue used by florists for fixing the petals of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other flowers when making up bouquets?— 
John Eckkord. 

(We have been given a recipe for the above, consisting 
of equal parts of gum arabic and gum shellac dissolved in 
alcohol, but have not tried it, as “ floral gum ” is so 
readily obtained from any dealer in horticultural sundries.] 


Catalogues received. — Dicksons’, Waterloo- 

place, Edinburgh.— List of Garden Seeds for 1901. - 

W. Cutbush and Son, llighgate, N .—Flower Vegetable, 

and Farm Seeds for -llaage and Schmidt, Erfurt. 

—List of Seeds and Plan*s for lirJl. -Fidler and Sons, 

Reading .—Seed Catalogue for 1901. -Robert Veitch and 

Son, 54, High-street, Exeter .—Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds. -Henry Pester, Enfield Highway, London, N.— 

Special 0#er to (he Trade of Ferns, Geraniums, Bedding 

Plants, etc. -Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent- 

garden, W.C .—Seed Guide for 1301. -B. S. Williams 

and Sou, Upper Holloway, N .—Seed Catah jue for 1901. 

-W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon. — Guide and 

Descriptive List of Chrysanthemums. -Howden and 

Co., Inverness.— L*st of Garden Seeds for 1901. -Kerr 

Bros., 30, High-street, Dumfries .—Catalopuo of Seeds, 

Dahlias, etc. -Pope and Sons, Birmingham.—List of 

Garden Seeds, 1901. 


A 

Speciality. 

Our Collection of Ferns is by far the largest in the Trade, 
consisting of 1,400 different kinds. Stove, Greenhouse, 
Filmy. Hardy Exotic, and British. 

Hardy Ferns.— We offer 13 different kinds, 8b. ; 23 
different. 8s. Cd.; 5 j different, 25s. ; 100. in 12 kinds, 20a.; 100, 
in 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, in 50 kinds. 45e.; 100 kinds, 75a. 

Stove and Greenhouse Ferns and Solagrlnellas 

12 different kinds, 3s.; 25 kind*, 7*. 6d.; 5, kinds, 17s. 6d 
100, in 25 vara., 25a.; 100, in 50 vara., 30s.; iOO vars., 50s. 



Catalogue free on application. "Ferns and fan 
Culture,” 60 illustrations, cloth, la 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2a, port free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S.. 

Fern Nnrswrioa Rala wear Msnnhwitiw 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. 


ISAAC MATTHEWS & SON 

Have an extensive stock of 

Laurels, from l to 6 ft. Anenbas* from 1 to 6 ft. 

Rhododendrons* white, scarlet, and pink, from 1 to 
4 ft., full of buds. 

M Hybrid seedlings, from 1 to 4 ft. 

„ ponticum, from 1 to 4 ft. 

Hollies, all varieties, from 1 to 12 ft.; and a large stock at 
Thorn Quirks, Privet. Ash, Birch, Elm, Sycamore, Lime, 
Scotch. Larch, etc., for Forest Planting; also Ornamental 
Trees, from 1 to 12 ft, high. Price List on application to 

THE NURSERIES, MILTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ROSES.- 


.6 Climbing, 2a 6d., free. —Rod 

___Gloire, Crimson Ramhler, William* 

Evergreen. F61icitd-Perp«tuel. La Guirland, Prairie Belle. 

HARDY CRBEPKR8, A©.- Virginian Creeper 
[large leaf), do. Veitrhi (self-clinging). Clematis vitieeUa 
small purple), do. Vitalba (Traveller's Joy), Irish Ivy, Kerri a 
[orange), Philadelphus (white, scented M-ock Orange), 
viburnum (white Guelder Rose), White Lilac, Deutziacrenata 
[double pink). White and Yellow Jessamine, Forsythia (yel¬ 
low), Lanrestinus, Var. Elder. 6, any selection. Is. 6d„ free 
13, 2b. 8d. Smilax (greenhouse climber), 3d. List free 


Rw- G. BUCK, Rectory, NORWIGH. 


£125 Cash Prizes 


DANIELS’ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

160 4to pages, 166 illustrations, post free to 
intending purchasers, gives full particulars of theso 
most successful competitions, as well as full lists of 
EVERYTHING REQUIRE!) for the G AUDEN, 
and up to-date instructions for cultivation. 

The 160 PHIZES now offered, ranging from 
£3 downward, are for Vegetables and I Joweri 
easily grown by Amateurs, including PEAS, 
BEANS, POTATOES. CABBAGES, CARROTS, 
LEEKS, ONIONS, TOMATOES, CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS, ASTERS, &c. 

_ Price* mode rate. Cash Di> o utU. 


DANIELSBROS L T - D 

SeedGrowers.NORWlCH 


Worth 10/6 Worth. 

One Year’s Supply, 5 /“. 

6 pints Peas (early, medium, and late), 1 pint Broad Beat* 
1 pint Runner Beaus, & pint D«a’f Kidney Beans. 1 pkt 
Letts' New Prizetakrr Runner Bean (worth 26 ), 1 oz. of tacit 
of the following: Onion, Paruiip, Carrot, Parsley, Cress. 
Mustard, Turnip, Beet, Kadi*h ; also la'ge oacke's of all th 
following: CauJidowtr,Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cabbagt. 
Kale. Lettuce CeDry, Ma>row, Leek. Cucumber. Toniaro, 
Spinach Tim whole of the above, name >, pack' d in wnodei 
box. carriage paid, 5v 9d -O. F LKTTS, F.R H 8 . Whole 
s ale and Retail Seed Merchant, West H add on Rushy 


1,600 SWEET PEAS. 

My SPECIALITY -1,500Beeda of Sweet Peas, in 15 dw 
tinct named varieties, with colours named, including 100 in 
every packet, carriage paid, for Is. 31. (the whole 1.500 seed* 
such ai Kmily Henderson, Primrose. Pale Blue, Pink Black 
New Oriental, Orange, Scarlet, and two latest novelties evc4 
offered. Lord Roberts and General Buller (blood-red). All 
the best large flowering strain. No rubbish. Given grati* 
one paciret of the New Tom Thumb Yellow Sweet Pea. 

G. F. LETTS. F.R.H.8.. Seed Merchant, West Hadden. 
Rngby. ___ 

LOST! A CAT-A-LOCUE. LOST! 

Having now pasted to all my customers my Illustrated Cat 
aloguc and Guide, which informs you when to sow, where to 
sow, and what to grow and how to grow it; in fact, a book 
full of information. Having a few left, will send you one 
free, one Penny Stamp.—O. F LETTS. F R,H S., Seed 
Merchant. West Haddon, Rugby ___ 


GREATEST NOVELTY EVER OFFERED. 

A 8PLKNDID COLLECTION of the Cupid Sweet Pea or 
Tnm Thumb, requires no sticks.—Alice Eokfonl (oeiw,. 
Beauty (pink ana lila;). Prinuoa*' (pale yellow), Pmk (eof 

g nk), Wh*to (pure). Boreation (dark maroon), C >unte*a o( 
adnor (delicate lavender). Frefly (dazzling « ark I. 50 eeo .(; 
of each oi the above, In all 4<4) seeds, named, carnage pa i 
Is. 3d -G F. LET T S, F.F.U.S . ffa<t Haddon ■ 

M. J. PIERRE DUGOURO, 
16, Rue Auirustc-Bar bier, 
Fontainebleau (Solno-ct-Marne), France. 
Can supply Lenten Roses (which he makes a speciality of) in 
many tine varieties, also Piconles, Phloxes, Irises, Michaalma* 
Daisies, and other hardy plants. Catalogues on application. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 


OHRTS ANTHHMUMS. 

THE DECLINE OF THE INCURVED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

If the remarks of “ O.,” in Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated of December 29th last, were accepted 
as conveying the true position of the incurved 
type of the Chrysanthemums to-day, we should, 
indeed, be in a v4ry bad way. While admiring 
the perfect form of the incurved blooms, the writer 
of the article referred to appears to emphasise 
the fact that they require a large amount of 
skill to produce them, also adding the fact that 
patience is needed in “ dressing " the blooms. 
Is it not a recognised fact that all types of the 
Autumn Queen require the highest skill to bring 
the blooms to perfection ? Without high culture 
the Japanese blossoms would, from a florist's 
standpoint, be but poorly regarded, and the 
same remarks apply with equal force to the 
large Anemone and Japanese-Anemone flowers 
To see the Anemones at their best, how impor¬ 
tant is it that the disc should be high and well 
formed, and the guard florets evenly and regu¬ 
larly arranged. This can only be achieved by 
a system of high culture, without which the 
Chrysanthemum, no matter what may be the 
type, and other flowers, too, would rarely 
attain distinction. The quaint and fantastic 
forms of the Japanese Chrysanthemums have 
done more to popularise this type of the flower 
than anything else, and, added to this, owing 
to the ease with which new varieties can be 
raised, greater variety is thereby obtainable, 
and an increased number of novelties brought 
into prominence. “G.” says, of the incurved 
varieties : “ Take away the whites and the 
varying shades of yellow, and there is little 
left.” Surely he has forgotten that there are 
blooms in colours represented by cinnamon, 
amber, buff, bronze, bronzy-red, fawn, pink, 
lilac-pink, rose, blush, rosy-carmine, peach, 
purple, and many other intermediate snades. 
The newer incurved sorts, too, are giving us a 
wider range of colour, which must be regarded 
as a point in their favour. He also speaks of 
there being a dearth of really fine specimens of 
late years. As a matter of fact, some of the 
very finest incurved sorts have been raised and 
distributed within recent years, and a few of 
the more noteworthy sorts may with advantage 
be named. They are as follows : Lady Isabel, 
lavender-blush ; Mrs. Henry J. Jones, white, 
introduced in the spring of 1900, and freely 
exhibited all over the country this last season ; 
Hanwell Glory, bronzy-amber ; Nellie S. Threll* 
fal, creamy-white; Mrs. W. Howe, golden- 
amber ; Matthew Russell, bronzy-red ; Duchess 
of Fife, white; Mrs. W. C. Egan, light pink ; 
Chaa. H. Curtis, yellow ; General Symons, deep 
orange-bronze; and the following varieties 
exhibited for the first time this season, which 
stand out conspicuously for their splendid 
quality: Miss Nellie Southam, silvery rose- 
purple ; Miss Florence Southam, nankeen- 
yellow ; Frank Hammond, bronzy-yellow ; and 
May Bell, silvery- blush. 
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The foregoing are but a few of the many 
excellent incurved sorts of recent introduction, 
and never before in the history of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum have there been so many new sorts 
distributed as daring the last five years. One 
has only to scan the records of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society for the period just 
referred to, and also peruse the catalogues of 
the specialists during the same time, to prove 
this. The older type of flower of the incurved 
sorts, as represented by the “ Queens,” is no 
longer regarded as an ideal. There are among 
the newer sorts several with pointed florets, but 
as many of them incurve neatly and evenly, and 
also make large, deep, globular blooms, they 
are regarded with great favour. While 
acknowledging this defect in point of quality in 
regard to a certain number, I must, in view of 
what has been said by “G.,” give prominence 
to the exoellence of the majority of those of 
recent origin. The petals of these flowers are 
“ broad, smooth, rounded at the tip, and of 
sufficient length to form a graceful curve,” 
these attributes being essential in a good 
incurved bloom, as defined by the N.C.S. 

Apart altogether from what has been stated 
with reference to advance in the incurved 
flowers, let me remind readers of Gardening 
Illustrated of the exceptional excellence of 
the display of this type of the flower at the 
November and December shows of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society in 1900. Not only 
were there numerous exhibitors in the respec¬ 
tive classes, but the blooms staged on the two 
occasions mentioned were recognised as the 
finest in point of quality ever brought to the 
National show. The same remarks apply with 
equal force to the leading provincial shows. In 
the face of these facts I cannot see any decline 
in the incurved Chrysanthemum. I think it is 
safe to state that w]*en these flowers are 
exhibited in vases—as there is good reason to 
believe will be the case—they will become more 
popular. The loos of the incurved kinds would 
be seriously felt, as it is the charming variety 
which adds so muoh interest to displays of all 
flowers, and to the Chrysanthemum in par¬ 
ticular. Each type of the flower has a beauty 
of its own, and when they are all pleasingly 
associated we recognise the value of each to the 
general effect. Those responsible for the 
management of shows are fast becoming con¬ 
vinced that it is their business to show the 
practical uses to which large blooms can be put, 
and on this account the arrangement of Chrys¬ 
anthemum flowers is passing through a period 
of change, and displays possessing artistic merit 
are now more often seen. E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — SOME OF THE 
NEWER EARLY-FLOWERING SORTS. 
If we compare the varieties in commerce less 
than ten years ago with those grown to-day we 
at once note the great improvement which has 
taken place in the early-flowering section. 
There were many charming kinds in the old 
days, but they are quite eclipsed by the present- 
day productions. Oar French neighbours are 
mainly responsible for the wonderful variety 
now available. Several excellent sorts distri¬ 


buted eight years ago are only now coming 
into prominenoe, and daring this time several 
of onr own growers have been raising early 
sorts, and these, together with continental 
introductions, now give us an excellent assort¬ 
ment of varieties. English-raised seedlings and 
sports from other sorts of proved merit have 
enriched onr collections, and a few rematks 
with reference to them may be welcome. 

A beautiful chestnut-crimson Bport from 
Madame Marie Masse, named Crimson Marie 
Masse, has become popular. The parent plant, 
since its distribution, has come to be regarded 
as an ideal early-flowering Japanese, being 
bnshy and branching in its style of growth, 
wonderfully free-flowering, ana dwarf, the 
height rarely exceeding 2$ feet. As the sport 
is identical with the parent in every particular 
but colour, readers will appreciate its value. 
The plant begins to bloom in late August, 
continuing during September and well into 
October. The parent plant has again sported 
this time into a beautiful creamy-white flower, 
there being & suffusion of salmon at the base of 
the petals. Under glass the blossoms become 
much more whiter. A good early white Japan¬ 
ese sort is Queen of the Earlies. This within 
the last two years has given a lovely rich 
yellow sport known as Golden Queen of the 
Earlies. This is a free-flowering plant of 
medium height, the flowers larger than in most 
of the September-blooming kintis. Mr*. George 
Hill is little known, and yet as a free flowering 
sort it is valuable for the colour and charming 
form of its pale creamy-primrose blossoms. It 
is not so bushy in its habit of growth as many 
of the earlier kinds, but it stands quite alone 
for its colour and also for the sprays of blos¬ 
soms, which, developed in a natural manner, 
are lovely. The plant attains a height of about 
.3 feet, and flowers in Ootober, beginning quite 
early in the month. A new variety named 
White Quintus is a pure white sport from an 
old and well-known variety named O. J. 
Quintus, which for years was considered one of 
the very best rose-pink sorts for an October 
display. The plant does not exceed feet, 
ana is in fine form throughout October. 
The new market variety, Ettie Mitchell, bears 
freely a large number of fairly large flowers of a 
bronzy yellow colour. There are no less than 
three yellow sports from the white Lady Fitz- 
wygram. Last year a primrose-yellow sport,. 
named Yellow Lady Fitzwy^ram, was exhi¬ 
bited, and during last season a pale primrose 
sport named Primrose Queen, which was not 
regarded with much favour, and a lovely pale 
yellow with a richer colour in tho centre, also 
a sport, which was so highly thought of that the 
floral committee awarded it a first-class certi¬ 
ficate, were shown. Plants of the sports and 
parent variety should be disbudded for each 
one to develop a dozen to eighteen blooms, 
when the result is very pleasing. When these 
'plants are grown freely the display is so pre¬ 
fuse that the blooms are weedy and of little 
value. These plants begin to flower in August 
and oontinue well into October. An excellent 
yellow, probably the richest yellow October- 
flowering Japanese, is Klondike. It is suitable 
for pots and market work, and is a plant of 
Original from 
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vigorous growth. When first exhibited it 
created an excellent impression. Vivid, as its 
name implies, is a bright coloured flower, red¬ 
dish-buff being a near description of its colour. 
It is of free growth, developing each bloom on 
a good length of footstalk. If severely dis- 
.buaded the plant will develop a fair number of 
large, handsome flowers. Throughout October 
this variety is at its best. Mrs. Wingfield, sent 
out with a flourish of trumpets some three years 
since, does not appear to make the headway its 
merits deserve. On account of its colour alone 
it is worthy of attention, this being pink, tinted 
white. The plant is wonderfully dwarf and 
sturdy, and is in flower during September and 
later. Ryecroft Scarlet, of very dwarf growth, 
develops numerous vivid-red blossoms with 
narrow florets. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single Chrysanthemums.— The value 

of single Chrysanthemums for the decorator has 
been bat tardily recognised, but there are signs 
that this neglect is to be a thing of the past. 
Mary Anderson, white, changing to blush, is 
probably the best known of all, and its tawny 
yellow sport,. Miss A. Holden, is also good. 
Miss Chrisaie, bright terra-cotta, is quite bril¬ 
liant while the flowers are young. Marguerite 
is very free, pure white, of medium size, the 
flowers somewhat rough in form, but very 
useful. Buttercup bears many-flowered erect 
sprays of rather small, round blooms, butter- 
yellow in colour. Emily Wells is one of the 
very best, with bright rose, medium-sized 
flowers that stand erect on long sprays. Pro¬ 
lific is rather large. The flowers, which open 
blush-coloured, mottled with white, soon change 
to a paler hue, and are then very much like 
those of Mary Anderson in form and colour, 
but larger. This i9 a very free variety. Snow 
Wreath looks like a bad seedling of Avalanche, 
and should not be classed as a single, as it has 
several rows of petals. .Snowdrift is a useful 
white variety. For those who like very dark 
crimsons Annie Tweed will prove a charming 
variety, very much like Mary Anderson in 
habit, form, and size. Useful late varieties 
are Admiral T. Symonds and Kate Williams, 
both large - flowered yellows. Mrs. A. E. 
Stubbs, creamy-white, of good form, with fairly 
long, narrow-pointed pdtals, and Best of AH, a 
small-flowered lilac variety, are also good. 

Too many Chrysanthemums.— Too 
many Chrysanthemums are often grown, con¬ 
sidering the extent of glass for sheltering them, 
and when the early frosts come on and they must 
be placed under glass they must be crowded 
together, or the other more permanent occu¬ 
pants of the houses are crowded out and suffer 
considerably during the autumn and early 
winter months. Several correspondents have 
. lately drawn attention to the fact of Vines and 
Peaches suffering considerably from this craze 
for too many Chrysanthemums, for the borders 
get hard and soddened, and the atmosphere 
close and stuffy at a time when the houses 
should be wide open and the Vines or Peach- 
trees resting in readiness for a fresh start. The 
consequence is that the choice fruit supply 
suffers, and fresh Vines, etc , are needed long 
before they are necessary'. When Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows are held annually this overgrowing 
leads to difficulties in many ways, for over¬ 
crowding the glasshouses causes successional 
stocks of winter and spring flowers to suffer. 
Again, when the Chrysanthemums are cut 
down there is a blank in the display at the very 
time flowers are most needed. Growers should 
calculate not only how many plants they can 
grow, but, above all, how ma>.y they can 
shelter under glass without detriment to equally 
important families of plants. — J. Groom, 
Gosport 

Dwarf late Chrysanthemums.—At 

this time of the year some nice little dwarf 
plants of Chrysanthemums, with a dozen or 
more good blooms, are very acceptable for 
indoor decorations, and I find the following 
plan gives good results. About half-a-dozen 
cuttings are put around the edge of a 3 inch 
pot in April or M ly, and kept in cold frames 
until well rooted, when they are pinched and 
set out in the open air, until they break out into 
a lot of sturdy side shoots. By the middle or 
end of June they are fit for planting in the 
open air. Do npt "divide them, but plant the 
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little pots full of rooted cuttings, just as they 
are, in an open spot in the kitchen garden, at 
about 1£ feet apart each way. Beyond keeping 
the surface soil stirred very little need be none 
to them. I usually pinch the point of the 
shoot once after planting out, and this causes a 
very dwarf, busny habit of growth. If one 
selects varieties that are naturally of dwarf 
habit, the plants, when in bloom, will not be 
more than 18 inches high. Such varieties a9 
L. Canning (white), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), 
and Cullingfordii (crimson), are good examples 
of what one should select, as these are ail 
naturally late in flowering and dwarf in habit, 
and, above all, they are of decided colours that 
are most effective in decorations. In Oc tober 
these plants will be ready for lifting. Take a 
spade and cut down all round the ball and care¬ 
fully lift up the whole mass of roots, which 
must be carefully shaken out from the soil, and 
put into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, working some 
finely sifted soil in amongst the roots, and 
then watering freely to settle the soil. They 
should be set in a cool-house and kept syringed 
for a few days, until the foliage gets over the 
check. Finer specimens can be grown in this 
way * n G inch pots than can be grown in 
10-inch ones, if kept in pots all the summer, 
and with half the labour of watering. —James 
Groom, Gosport. 

Late-blooming Chrysanthemums. — Please 
tell me names of a few good Chrysanthemums that will 
bloom very late?—K ilwortii. 

[The number of “very late’’ sort9 is very 
limited, and they are not all really good. We 
interpret your request to embrace those varieties 
which flower in December and early January, 
and the following are more likely to please yt>u 
than any others: L. Canning, a pretty pure 
white flower ; Mme. Felix Perrin, a pale rose- 
pink flower, free and quite distinot; Chito, 
orange, shaded red, rather tall; Golden Dart, a 
lovely rich yellow, and a very bright flower 
for late December work. Tuxedo is a beautiful 
orange-chestnut blossom, which lastB well; it is 
free flowering, and not by any means difficult 
to grow. The height of the last-named is 
between 4 feet and 5 feet. Western King, for 
early December displays, is excellent; its 
lovely glistening white makes it a flower 
esteemed by all who know its grand qualities, 
and it is a plant of easy culture. Niveum is 
another chaste white, and a good companion to 
the last-named. A sport from Niveum, dis¬ 
tributed under the name of Pride of Ryecroft, 
has given us a delicate primrose-yellow flower, 
higtdy valued in the earlier half of December, 
but its good points, unfortunately, are but 
little known. A distinot flower is King of 
Plumes, ha ring cut and notched petals; oolour, 
deep yellow. Cheveux d’Or is a pretty little 
thread-petalled blossom of a bright and rioh 
yellow colour. It is an ideal December flower¬ 
ing sort, and its blossoms are very useful for 
cutting at that time. During the same period 
the old and popular W. H. Lincoln still com¬ 
mands respect, its ricl^ yellow flowers, although 
somewhat stiff in character, being very service¬ 
able, and they also keep well. The plant is 
very dwarf and sturdy. For the last few 
seasons no white has been regarded with so 
much favour as Mile. Theresa Panckoucke. 
Its period of blossoming is very late, and the 
blossoms are very pretty. Another good white 
is Mme. Philip Rivoire, this being pure in its 
character, and still one of the very best for late 
work. A crimson for early December flowering 
is G. W. Childs, this when flowered on terminal 
buds being late, and its colour very telling. 
The foregoing are all Japanese sorts, and 
include a nice variety. A good golden-yellow 
incurved sort is Major Bonaffon. It is not 
largely grown, yet is deserving of inclusion in 
all lists, owing to its very rich and pure 
colour, and also because of its contrast in form 
to the others. If your object be that of raising 
a batch of decorative plants you should propa¬ 
gate during late January and February. When 
the plants are 6 inches high pinch out the 
pjints of the shoots, growing on the strongest 
succeeding shoots. Pinch again when these 
shoots are 6 inches to 8 inches long, growing on 
the lateral growths as before. Repeat this 
operation from time to time, giving the last 
“ pinching" not later than the second week in 
July. Then allow the shoots to develop 
terminal buds, and the ultimate display should 
be a very satisfactory one.] 


ItOSHS. 

PILLAR ROSES. 

All the Gloire de Dijon race make grand, free- 
growing Roses for the garden. It is true they 
produce long, straggling growths, but it is also 
true such growths may be arched over, one to 
the right and one to the left, and the result will 
be a lovely lot of bloom all over these said 
branches. But Belle Lyonuaise, by not being 
quite so rampant as the type, makes an excel¬ 
lent kind to grow in short pillar form, say 
about a dozen of such pillars in one large bed. 
If the growths are secured to 3-feet stakes, in a 
very little time the stakes are hardly visible. 
I saw such a bed last summer quite a mass of 
beautiful pale yellow Roses, short stemmed, but 
excellent for the purpose for which the plants 
were U9ed. Beds here and there of Pillar 
Roses of this type would be a very charming 
feature in the rosary, or even as isolated plants. 
They remove any suspicion of flatness which is 
apt to occur where dwarf Roses are largely 
planted. Neat iron stakes would be the Best 
supports. I often think the beauty of our Rose 
gardens is marred and disfigured by a lot of 
unsightly stakes placed to the trees. They 
could be dispensed with altogether in the case 
of the Roses under notice if it were not impor¬ 
tant to train the plants upright; but, as I said 
before, these Roses flower equally as well wjben 
the growths are bent over or pegged down. 

Bouquet d’Or is another splendid variety 
amenable to this mode of culture, so also are 
Le Soleil, Kaiserin Friedrich, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Billiard and Barre, Mme. Ber&rd, Mme. 
Moreau, Mme. Chauvry, etc. Many of the 
charmingly free-growing Roses are avoided 
simply because it is thought by some that only 
walls will do for them, but I would strongly 
advise the freer planting of suoh Roses, to be 
grown in bush or pillar form, especially where 
plenty of space is available. A yard apart or 
even more will be sufficiently close to plant. 
Where standard Roses are desired this free- 
growing style is much the better to use. It is 
well known that Gloire de Dijon makes a grand 
standard, and equally flue are the other kinds 
enumerated. This even does not exhaust the 
list. Many of our best yellow varieties are 
among the climbing Roses. This colour is 
indispensable in every garden, and should be 
freely used to associate with the crimson and 
pinks when cut. Rosa. 

Rose Marechal Nlel planted in small 
greenhouse (C. W. R .).—We gather that 
the plant you have had presented to you is one 
some three or four or more years of age, as it 
possesses growths as thick as one's little finger. 
With the best attention in removing and 
replanting there would always be a risk in the 
ultimate success of such plants, but when yon 
say you have planted such a specimen in a bed 
of soil merely a foot thick, some of its roots 
being now 15 inches long, we must tell you that 
you are courting failure. Such a plant should 
have at least 2 feet of good soil, and 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet would he better. Unless 
this were practicable under the stages it would 
have been better had you placed the Roee in a 
tub. It may not be too late to do this now. 
As far as pruning is concerned, you must not be 
in & hurry to do this, as perhaps the growths 
upon a plant of this description will exhibit 
signs of dying back. Should they, however, 
retain their freshness, and you observe the 
growth bud swelling, you may retain the 
shoots almost their entire length, and will 
possibly obtain a few weak blossoms. By May 
root action will be well advanced. As you say 
you have artificial heat, you should then prune 
the old growths back to about 3 feet of the base 
of the plant, and by freely syringing and 
maintaining a warm and moist atmosphere new 
growths will appear that will furnish you with 
the best blossoms the following season, provided 
you see that these growths become hard and 
well ripened by a free exposure to air and sun¬ 
light in autumn. The great point to remember 
in growing this Rose is to induce annually 
plenty of new and strong growths. Often shoots 
some 20 feet in length are produced in one season. 
One or more of the growths could be retained, 
and they would give out lateral growths, 
although the flowers are not equal to those 
on the strong iirood of the previous summer. 
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GESNERAS. 

Ma^T gesneraceous plants are of great value 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse or a 
warmer structure at different periods of the year, 
and while some are very popular others are 
rarely met with. Of those generally cultivated, 
the Gloxinia must be placed first, the blossoms 
being large, showy, and of various colours and 
markings. Achimenes, too, that flower through¬ 
out the summer are easily grown and remark¬ 
ably showy, while the quaintly - marked 
blossoms of the Tydneas may be had during the 
winter. Gesneras of that section, which is now 
often included in the genus Naegelia, are all 
very pretty, the form herein illustrated 
(amabilis) giving a good idea of the several 
varieties. The flowers, which are of different 
shades of white, yellow, and pink, are borne 
throughout the summer months. The pretty, 
velvety appearance of the leaves is also another 


WATERING POT rLANTS. 

To keep plants in a healthy condition Watering 
muBt be carefully attended to at all seasons of 
the year, and during the winter, when it is 
necessary to give artificial heat, it requires 
additional care. Many plants will take even 
more water than during the summer. This, of 
coarse, applies to those grown indoors where 
shading is used in summer and little or no fire- 
heat given. At this season of the year many 
plants are liable to get dry beneath while the 
surface may appear moist, particularly where 
plants stand on stages where the heat is beneath, 
and when once they get very dry at the bottom 
the best way is to dip the pots, so that the soil 
may be thoroughly moistened through. With 
some soils it Beems almost impossible to get the 
water to pass through from the surface when 
once it gets very dry. Plants such as Heaths, 
Azaleas, etc., that are potted firmly in peat are 



notable feature of the Gesneras. Their cultural 
requirements may be briefly summed up thus : 
After their flowering season is over they perfect 
their growth and then go to rest, at which 
period scarcely any water should be given. 
Then on the return of spring they should be 
turned out of their pots, and the curious under¬ 
ground rhizomes or tubers picked out of the old 
soil. A very suitable compost for them consists 
of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
liberal admixture of silver-sand and well- 
decayed manure. In pottiog, the upper part of 
the tuber should be just covered with the soil, 
which must be kept slightly moist till growth 
recommences. These Gesneras are much 
benefited by being started in the temperature 
of an intermediate-house, but in the summer 
they will succeed in the greenhouse. They are 
readily increased by their underground rhizomes, 
which are freely produced. Seed, too, germi¬ 
nates quickly, ana if sown in heat early in the 
year the young plants will flower before 
winter. 
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difficult to wet through, except by dipping, if 
they once get very dry. 

Many Ferns are very deceiving with regard 
to taking up water. Adiantum Farleyense, if 
healthy, will take up a quantity of water, 
and if not well looked after it will 
suffer before it Is noticed, for it is the under 
fronds which go first. Plants that are in an 
unhealthy state it is better to keep a little on 
the dry side than otherwise, but with vigorous, 
healthy plants there will be little fear of over¬ 
watering under ordinary treatment. 

Palms and other subjects where the syringe 
is used freely will not be so liable to get too 
dry, but even these plants may be found quite 
dry beneath when the surfaoe is moist, and 
those standing nearest the pipes sometimes do 
not get so much water from the syringing as 
those where they do not dry so quickly. Palms, 
like Ferns, often get over-watered, especially 
when standing on a moist bottom, but in the 
winter where much heat is given they may 
require more water than during the summer. 


During the winter months it is one of the 
most important points in plant culture to keep 
the roots in a healthy condition, and this can 
only be done by careful attention to watering. 
Over-watering will sour the soil, while the 
other extreme will cripple the roots. It is 
therefore necessary to give careful attention to 
watering, and this will ensure the plants being 
in a condition which will cause vigorous and 
healthy growth when the season comes round 
for making a start. Much time is often lost in 
the spring through plants having been neglected 
during the winter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crassula lactea. —This winter-flowering 
succulent is not nearly so largely grown for 
warm greenhouse decoration as it deserves. It 
is not at all fastidious as to soil, as any ordinary 
potting compost suits it, provided there is an 
ample supply of coarse sand mixed with it to 
make it porous. Cuttings struck early in the 
spring and grown on during the summer months, 
and afterwards well ripened up in a frame, 
flower well the following winter. The plants, 
being of dwarf habit, come in extremely useful m 
in the winter season both for room and con¬ 
servatory decoration, when their pretty spikes 
of white flowers at once arrest attention. 

Oestrum aurantiacum. — Though 
scarcely coming under the designation of 
climber, this distinct and pretty coloured 
flowering plant is useful in the warm green¬ 
house at this season of the year. The golden- 
orange colour of the flowers—a shade of colour 
rarely seen, in fact—is quite distinct. The 
plants, however, require to be of a good age 
before flowering freely, and when this occurs 
but little pruning will be necessary. A mix¬ 
ture largely of peat, with a fourth part good 
loam, and some brick-rubble freely added together 
with sand, will suit it well. Careful watering, 
too, is very necessary, as an overdose or a wet 
condition of the soil at the root is often attended 
with injury. If planted out, but little water 
will be required at this season. 

* Propagation of Cannas (Hardreat 

OreaghJ .—To obtain a stock of these one must 
have a warm greenhouse. The clumps that 
flowered last sumippr ehould be lifted intact 
in autumn before any very severe frost appearr, 
and placed in any shed or greenhouse that is 
frost-proof. The soil adhering to the roots will 
be sufficient for the requirements cf the clump 
until early in February. The tops are then cut 
away and the plant divided into small portions, 
each one having a crown, and, of course, some 
roots. A large clump of a Canna will part up 
into about a dozen small crowns, each of which 
will make a plant either for pots or outside 
beds. After division place the divided portions 
into boxes with a little soil between each and 
place in a warm greenhouse. Keep them on tl e 
dry side at the root for a time, but syringe their 
tops daily with tepid water. When' new growth 
appears pot off each divided portion into a 
5-inch pot, using a compost of two parts loam, 
one part old cow-manure, or that from a spei t 
Mushroom-bed, and just a little sand. Fcr 
planting out, the best results follow if tl e 
plants are potted off singly, although many 
gardeners use boxes for this purpose, placing 
several plants in a box. When the leaves are 
about as large as one’s hand remove the plant a 
to a cooler greenhouse and finally to a cold i it 
those intended for planting out at the end of 
May. For pots, Cannas should be rather 
confined at the root, but frequent doses of 
liquid manure and also mulching on the surface 
are advisable. They make handsome winter¬ 
flowering plants, and by alternating the restir g 
period may be had in bloom the best part of a 
year. Oae cannot well give Cannas too 
generous treatment when grown outdoorp. 
The ground should b9 well trenched and tome 
good cow or pig-manure incorporated. Alter 
planting, mulch with short-manure or leaf- 
mould and afford water at least once a week. 
As the leaves develop, good soakings of water 
should be given twice a week if dry. Do net 
allow the seed to form, but as soon as one spike 
has finished blooming remove it. If the clumps 
are carefully lifted in September and placed in 
a gentle heat, with Cocoa-nut-fibre between the 
roots, they will continue to give spikes of 
blossom for some considerable time. 

Original from 
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ORCHIDS. 

Orchid notes.— Would you kindly fell me the names 
cI ihe enclosed Orchids and what cultivation they each 
req-iire?—W. E T. 

[The Orchids enclosed are : No. 1, Cadogyne 
cristata ; No. 2, Dendrobium nobile ; No. 3, one 
of the South American Slipper plants (Selenipe- 
dium). The variety would be difficult to deter¬ 
mine without seeing a flower. If you will 
k : ndly send a bloom later we will name it for 
you. The cultural requirements of No. 1 are 
by no means difficult. It does well in a warm 

S rtenhouse, in which the winter temperature 
oes not fall below 30 degs. It will also do 
well in the warmer divisions, but in all cases 
must bo placed in a position well up to the light. 
Daring growth and through the hot summer 
months the plants require an abundant supply 
of moisture at the roots. In the autumn and 
ea ly winter, when growth is complete, and 
while in a dormant state, only sufficient mois¬ 
ture will be required to retain the bulbs in a 
plump condition. The potting is best done 
immediately after the plants hare flowered in 


peat, ample drainage being given. Pot in the 
spring. No. 3 may be grown with the inter¬ 
mediate section of the Cypripediums, where the 
temperature does not fall below 55 degs. in 
winter. The plants require a very moist con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere at all seasons of the 
year, and a liberal supply of water at the roots 
during the active stage of growth. They are 
best grown in pots filled two thirds their depth 
with clean, broken crocks. Repotting should 
be done in the spring, using a compost of equal 
portions of fibrous peat and living Sphagnum, 
adding a liberal sprinkling of rough sand to 
retain an open and porous condition of the 
potting compost. When watering or dipping 
any of the abovo it is advisable to have rain¬ 
water, which will greatly assist in retaining the 
potting compost in a desirable condition. ] 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

AZALEA MOLLIS. 

This highly-decorative plant, introduced by 
Robert Fortune in 1845, though at first attract¬ 



Azalea mollis. 


the early spring. The pots or pans used must i 
be thoroughly drained, and the compost should 
consist of peat two parts to one of Sphagnum 
Moss, the latter chopped moderately fine. The 
m iterial should be pressed firmly and slightly 
mounding to the centre. No. 2 requires a tem¬ 
perature such as that procurable in an ordinary 
stove, in which the atmospheric moisture is 
abundant. Daring the summer months, which 
is the active season of growth, cooler conditions 
.should be afforded, and less moisture at the roots 
will be required. Assoon as the plants showsigns 
of ripening their growth and discarding the older 
foliage they should be removed to a cooler and 
more airy position, such as a vinery, in which 
the leaves have fallen from the Vines. Only 
sufficient moisture will then be required to retain 
a plump condition of the pseudo-bulbs. Dsn- 
drobiums require an abundance of light at all 
seasons, and need only be protected from the 
scorching ravs of the sun during the hottest 
part of the day during the summer. They do 
well in a vinery suspended from the wires 
throughout the year. The potting compost 
should be two parts Sphagnum Mossito one of 
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ing but little attention, has, owing to the 
persistent and eminently-successful efforts made 
during the past years to improve it by hybridi¬ 
sation, firmly established itself as a general 
favourite for outdoor effects, while as a pot 
plant it is invaluable for the production of 
early bloom. The accompanying representation 
of a spray of cut flowers indicates the individual 
beauty of the blossoms, while no more exquisite 
colour-scheme can be imagined than that 
afforded by a thoughtfully-arranged plantation 
in the open air in the days when spring 
imperceptibly merges into summer. The effect 
of such a plantation may at that season of the 
year be studied by all who care to visit the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. These Azaleas provide 
a wide range of colour varying from vivid 
scarlet through orange-red, orange, salmon, 
saffron, and palest sulphur, to pure white, and 
in grouping care should be taken to plant so 
that a gradation of colours rather than direct 
contrasts may be obtained, as by so doing an 
infinitely more satisfying picture will be 
presented to the artistic eye. For distant 
effect, especially, this system compares most 


favourably with that, too often followed, of 
dotting single plants indiscriminately about the 
bed without the slightest regard to their 
individual tints, a method, or rather want of 
method, that results in a patchy and poor 
appearance in place of the sense of restfulness 
produced by broad colour masses, whose hues 
melt insensibly through allied tints from the 
brightest to the faintest note of colour. Baau- 
tiful as are these Azaleas when at the zenith of 
their floral display, they afford us in the 
autumnal months a second season of comeliness 
in the varied hues assumed by their foliage, 
which furnishes a soft colour - harmony in 
graduated shades of yellow, bronze, maroon, 
and purple. In addition to their beauty the 
flowers of Azalea mollis have the gift of 
fragrance. 

It is often supposed that the successful 
culture of the Azalea is impossible except in a 
peaty soil, but this is by no means the case, for 
m sandy loam they exhibit equal vigour, and 
in any staple but a heavy clay or soils contain¬ 
ing lime or chalk they may be planted with 
every prospect of success. Although by many 
Azaleas are reckoned as rabbit-proof shrubs, 
they cannot be depended upon in this respect, 
as cases sometimes occur when plantations are 
destroyed by these enemies of the gardener. 
A. mollis is readily raised from home-saved seed 
and comes into bloom at an early date. In fact, 
I have known a case where a seedling flowered 
within a year from the seed being sown. 

In forcing Azalea mollis for early bloom the 
pots may be placed in heat in January. As 
soon as the flowers have faded or been cut the 
plants should be encouraged to complete their 
growth, and should afterwards be gradually 
hardened off. In June they may be placed in 
the open in a sheltered position, and the pots 
plunged in a bed of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, the 
rims of the pots being covered to a depth of 
3 inches, by which means the roots are kept 
cool through the summer. S. W. F. 


Hellebores as cut flowers. -A delight¬ 
ful flower for cutting at this time is the 
Christmas Rose, and the best leafage to use 
with it is that of the Mahonia, the rich bronzy 
chocolate colour bringing out the clear white¬ 
ness of the Hellebore. It would be better if 
less reliance were sometimes placed upon Maiden¬ 
hair Fern—useful, of course, but not essential, 
as such things as the Mahonia in the case of 
Christmas Roses and many other flowers give 
a splendid contrast or association of colours. 
Used with Marie Louise Violets, an effect im¬ 
possible with Fern fronds is got. 


Plumbago capensis alba. — Pleasing • 
as is the blue form of the above popular 
plant, this is very chaste and beautiful 
also. Given more or less freedom and a not 
too great root run, this white form may fre¬ 
quently be had in fair quantity over a long 
season, and when it is desired to carry its 
flowering on into the winter months a variety 
of plants in pots will often meet the wants of 
the case. VVarm greenhouse treatment suits it 
best, and if only a few trusses are forthcoming, 
these will be v.elcome and of much value. 

Euphorbia fulgens (E. jacquiniaffiora). 
—Few of the more tropical-flowering plants of 
mid-winter aie more serviceable than this, and 
very few so attractive. The large, handsome 
sprays are, perhaps, most conspicuous when the 
plants have been allowed to develop long arch¬ 
ing racemes of floral bracts. The flowers also 
last well when grown moderately cool. It is a 
good plan to plant four or six rooted cuttings 
of equal strength in a G inch pot and grow with¬ 
out stopping. In this way long racemes are 
secured and an effect not readily surpassed. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the late* 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
hint photograph of a garden or any of its content*, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 

Moreover, to the sender of the greatest numl'cr 
of the said photographs accepted by the. Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 
quarter a further Prize of Three Guineas trill 
'*« given. 

This week the winner is Miss A. E. Cummings, 
King's Buildings, Chester, for Ncilla verna 
growing wild at Bull Bajjr, Anglesea. 
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PERNS. 

THE OUTDOOR FERNERV. 

Those who have an outdoor fernery may be 
interested to hear my experience as regards 
hardy Ferns. At this season of the year it is a 
great thing to have one border that remains 
beautiful in spite of wind and weather. Tho ; 
Fern-bank against the Ivied wall is looking 
almost as well now as when the accompanying 
photograph was taken in early summer. The 
undergrowth of Oak Fern, Beech, and limestone 
Polvpody is gone, it is true, and some of the 
Lady Fern is yellowing, but the Hart’s-tongues 
look greener than ever, and the Male Fern, 
Polystichums, and hardy Polypodies are still 
nourishing, some of them growing from a 
centre, like gigantic shuttlecocks. The Osmunda, 
my special pride, id now a good wholesome 
brown, I own, and even a little withered, but I 
consider that picturesque. In its golden-yellow 
stage it is really beautiful. I shall cut away 
no fronds of any of the Ferns, but spread some 
Oak and Beech leaves over the crowns, where 
much summer watering has somewhat bared 
them, and unless unusually severe frosts should 
come I hope to keep this border in good looks 
the greater part of the winter. F. A. B. 

Th> Beacon , Surbiton, Surrey, Dec. 3, 1300. 


so as to secure a good amount of fresh soil there 
as well as around the sides. A fair reduction 
of the old balls would be about an inch or a 
little more all round, rather more at the 
bottom. If the plants are weakly, then reduce 
rather more and repot into smaller pots. Or 
again, the plants, if very old ones, will have 
possibly become dead in the centre. Jf this be 
the case, it would be better to make three or 
four smaller plants out of one than to attempt 
to restore such a plant to a satisfactory and 
healthy state. These divisions will in course of 
time again make good growth. When repot¬ 
ting, it is always advisable to allow sufficient 
room on the surface for a light top-dressing, the 
finer portions of the soil being dusted over the 
crowns with a little more sand added to it. In 
potting, take care to press the new soil down 
quite hrmly with a potting stick. Plants that 
are potted firmly make far better growth, the 
fronds lasting longer in good condition. 

The old notion of using peat for this and 
many other Ferns has been exploded for some 
years. If this Adiantum be grown in peat, the 
fronds will, it is true, be of a deeper shade of 
green and relatively larger in pinna- also. Such 
growth, however, is not of so enduring a char¬ 
acter. Plants grown in peat will not bear so 
much exposure to a cooler atmosphere, nor will 
they remain in good condition so long in the 


V SMALL IMPROVEMENTS. 

It is not given to all of us to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to make large improvements each year 
in our gardens, some from want of space or an 
already perfectly planned garden, others from 
lack of knowledge how to make them or on 
account of the expense. But 1 think everyone 
can greatly improve his or her garden every 
year by the determination to have no dull spots. 
In their season, once a year at least, by a little 
thought and care the gloomiest corners can be 
brightened and become a pleasure. Most people 
take great trouble over summer effects, but I 
would urge them to go round now and see what 
bit of dull wall they can brighten with the 
common yellow Jasmine or variegated Ivies 
(Hedera madeirensis colours best on a north or 
east wall), what dark parts of the shrubbery 
edges can be brightened with golden Privet 
bushes, and how some golden Box bushes, 
golden Hollies, and the Euonymus radicans 
(planted with thought and the idea of brighten* 
ing dull places) would lighten up what is called 
the “dull season, ’ and in no way interfere 
with the summer show. Above all, let them 

E lant a piece of the inevitable north or east 
order that exists in every garden with a 
collection of Christmas and Lenten Roses, and 
transform it with lovely flowers so useful in 



Hardy Ferns under a north wall. From a photograph sent by Miss Frances A. Bardswell, The Beacon, Surbiton. 


REPOTTING LARGE SPECIMENS OF 
ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. 


I w.tn to repot some large plants of Adiantum cuneatum ' 
so as to have them in good condition through the summer . 
months. Will it injure them to reduce the ball and pot in 
the same sized pot r I should be grateful for any informa- I 
tion as to best soil for the same, also temperature ?—S. 

[Repotting large plants of this Adiantum 
entirely depends upon the present condition of 
each plant. If the plants are in a healthy 
state, and they have wen repotted within tho 
last two or three years in good soil, it will be 
far better to let them alone and depend upon 
liberal treatment when growth becomes active. 
It is not advisable to be frequently disturbing 
this Fern at the root so as to cause any check. 
If your plants are in bad condition, then repot 
by all means as soon as the growth appears to 
be on the move. It will not injure them to 
reduce the ball and again use the same sized 
pots (clean ones, of course), provided there are 
not many fronds upon the plants to sustain. On 
the contrary, if there is a large number it would 
weaken them to reduce the roots. This can, 
however, be overcome by greatly reducing the 
fronds, thinning out three-fourths of them if 
needful, or if there are none in goed condition, 
then cut them all off. When performing this 
work cut away the soil with an old knife rather 
than use a pointed stick, which only tears the 
roots and leaves some behind that will die. 
The bottoms of the balls 
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same pots. The best soil to use is fibrous loam. 
For young plants some finely-sifted soil added 
to the loam would be an assistance. 

After the plants are potted they should be 
given a few degrees more heat, but a too moist 
atmosphere should be guarded against, whilst 
but very little shading should be used. The 
plants should likewise be kept as close to the 
glass as possible, nothing in the way of over¬ 
hanging foliage being allowed. After potting, 
an ordinary stove with a temperature of from 
60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, rising proportion¬ 
ately during the day 10 degs. or 15 degs. accord¬ 
ing to the weather, would be a good place for 
large plants. They must not, however, remain 
there, for as soon as the growth was dense 
there would be a disposition to damp off. 
When the first crop of fronds is nearly fully 
developed, the plants should have a position 
with a little more ventilation. We like to see 
the young fronds when pushing up assume a 
rosy hue—bronzy, perhaps, some would term 
it; this denoting a healthy state of things. 
When the first growth is hardened, the plants 
should be able to endure a temperature no 
higher than that already given, but with light 
and air. The plants should be turned occa¬ 
sionally ; whilst to preserve the fronds in good 
shape as they push up, the oldor ones should 
be carefully drawn outwards, this making the 
plants appear larger also. The syringe should 
never be used upon the plants at any time.] 


the house. Then have they a Grass bank that 
gets quite bare in summer in places, and is 
almost too steep to keep well dipped where the 
Grass will grow? I have seen many such in 
gardens, riant it all over with oommon 
Arabia, and the result will be a mass of snow- 
white in the spring, and a regular mass of green 
covering for the rest of the. year, a delight 
instead of an eyesore. Under trees (exoept 
Cedar) where the branches come low down, and 
the Grass will not grow, plant Winter Aconite 
in thousands, and here you will have a yellow 
feast for the eyes until other flowers are out 
and your attention is taken to something else. 
A raised bank backed by a hedge or anything 
of that sort is quite transformed if thiokly 
planted with common Primroses. 

The dullest corner on which the sun hardly 
ever shines will be in its season quite beautiful if 
planted with evergreen Ferns and Snowdrops, 
and8omeof the Narcissi, Alliums, and Omitho- 
galums. The smaller the garden is the more it 
ought to have every inch of ground covered to 
make a good effect and to be of interest. Too 
often people say, “ Oh ! this is a bit of ground 
that won’t grow anything—too shady;" and 
nothing is done to improve it, whereas Funkias, 
most sorts of Campanulas, and mounds ot 
variegated Ivies (either tree or climbing trained 
to a stake) will soon transform it into a pretty 
bit. I am not writing from theory, but from 
what I have done in my own garden and what 
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others have liked and copied, and I think these 
few hints may induce people to go round their 
gardens with the idea of “ improving” some of 
the dull, dark spots now in them, and other ideas 
will come to them as they plan. But let them 
not forget to try in a shady place a mass of 
variegated Periwinkle (the large-leaved sort), 
with quantities of Scilla campanulata planted 
between, and then they will agree with me that 
many small improvements go far towards 
making a very large one. 

Hon. Mrs. R. A. Tennant. 

St, Anne's Manor , Sutton t Loughborough. 


CLEMATISES. 

A plant that naturally has a tendency to climb, 
and will grow in many situations and under 
different conditions as to soil and temperature, 
if it only furnishes a leaf covering to walls and 
fences, etc., is not without its admirers, for 
many people, if they cannot reside in the 
country, can at least try and make their town 
gardens as beautiful for as long a time as 
possible, and the walls of their houses look fresh 
and green. When, therefore, it is within the 
reach of so many to have walls, verandahs, and 
what not, covered with blossoms, as well as 
foliage, one thinks of the plants which are 
likely to give the best and longest show of 
bloom. Amongst such we remember the 
Jasmines, the winter and summer flowering 
sorts ; Cydonia japonic®*, and, later, the Tro- 
peeolums; but we dismiss them for something 
more enduring and attractive. It is many 
years since I planted my flrst Clematis, but I 
have no reason to be discouraged now some of 
the plants are becoming old. A few of them 
are of the Jackmani family, and an annual 
pruning brings plenty of flowers, always 
welcome in autumn. From the time when I 
first planted them, many whom I know have 
acknowledged that they are the best of flowering 
climbers, taking them all round, often blooming 
where one would least expect to find them, and 
right on into November. It is happily, how¬ 
ever, not merely as autumn flowers we know 
the Clematises, for long before midsummer I have 
gathered the small white clustered C. montana. 
This does well over arches, and is sometimes to 
be seen side by side with Rioses, perhaps a Gloire 
de Dijon or William Allen Richardson, and 
when, as is frequently the case, the Rose and 
Clematis are in flower together, one could 
scarcely choose a couple of climbers so beautiful 
in the early summer. 

In Clematises we have plants that will not 
only make walls pretty, but may be used with 
much advantage in flower-beds. Though many 
may be employed for different kinds of work 
out-of-doors they vary in the treatment neces¬ 
sary, and to be successful with them one should, 
before planting, study their needs. The Jack¬ 
mani group, which is the most popular, is the 
hardiest, and to do them justice they should 
be cut back every autumn, as it is on the new 
growth that flowers are borne. To let the 
plants go on for years without this pruning is 
to have the walls covered with a number of 
weakly shoots that are only capable of carrying 
small, insignificant flowers, but when plants are 
cut back annually, the shoots subsequently 
made are stronger and blooms are of better 
quality. In the Jackmani group are some with 
bright colours and free flowering. These are a 
few of the best:— 

Jackmani scfkrba, deep violet-purple, flowers large, pro¬ 
duced In dense masses; an advance on Jackmani. 
Maomifica, reddish-purple. 

Mmr. E. Andrr, deep red, flowers as large as Jackmani 
and as freely produced. 

Flammula, white, sweet-scented. 

Lilacixa florib: da, pale lilac. 

Star of India, violet-purple, with red bars, very effective. 

Under the group known as lanuginosa, which 
does not need cutting back to the same extent 
as Jackmani, a moderate trimming and thinning 
of shoots being all that is wanted. They bloom 
from June until September or October, and 
provide many lovely varieties, as the list here 
given shows:— 

IMFrratricr Eugenie, purs white, large and most 
attractive. 

Lady o. Neville, pale pink, mauve bam. 

Grand Dcciirss, white, suffused with rose. 

Ardbrso.ni Hksrti, cream, laigt blooms, tree, a charming 
sort for walls. 

La Francs, violet-purple, anthem dark. 

Sensati on, mauve. 

Prucbm op Wales, bluish-mauve, 

Marie Lkfbbvrr, bright mauve, dark ban.1 

La woman a, roey-pur —“ 


Ight mauve, dark bam. j 
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Other groups that are mostly hardy with one 
or two exceptions are the montana and patens. 
In the former we have that most beautiful of 
greenhouse flowering sorts, indiviBa lobata and 
montana, whose white blossoms appear so early 
out-of-doors. The patens group is larger, and 
from it one may select a choice and interesting 
variety:— 

Marcel Moser, grey, pink bam. 

Nellie Moser, blush, deep red bam. 

Sir Garnet Wolselet, pale blue, purple bam. 

Miss Bateman, white, deep red anthem. 

The Queen, mauve, large and fine. 

From collections like these, which are only a 
part of a family that are of neat value as 
flowering creepers, we may choose for our 
gardens some that will bring us blossoms for 
three or four months, and planting may be done 
at once. After marking out a place for them, 
remove the soil to a depth of 3 feet, place a 
layer of potsherds or pieces of brick on the 
bottom, and fill in with new loam and rotten 
manure. In this Clematises will grow and 
soon run up a wall, but to buy plants and 
put them m a place where the soil is poor 
and drainage is nrt looked to is to handicap 
them from the commencement. Given a good 
start it is rarely they fail, no matter where the 
place is, so long as it is snnny. Plant anytime 
when the weather admits of the work being 
done, but plant well and so guarantee a success¬ 
ful issue. For beds Clematises are far from 
being generally used, but for raised beds they 
are most fascinating. Lkaiutrst. 


AURICULA8 OUTDOORS. v 
There are many border Auriculas that always 
must be ineffective, because their loose flowers 
are of a dull, unattractive hue. All such 
should be ruthlessly destroyed. It is most 
probable, however, that they are retained 
because Auriculas cannot be induced to grow 
and flower freely in a few months; sometimes 
they do not bloom the first year, many are such 
slow growers. All the same, none of these slow 
ones should be rejected, as they are very 
likely, so far as quality of flower is concerned, 
to be the best. It would indeed prove a boon 
did someone set himself to raise a race of fine 
richly-coloured border varieties. These should 
all be of the alpine breed, for forms with meal 
either on foliage or flower soon become dis¬ 
figured in the open, pretty as they may be 
under glass. They should also be fairly robust, 
have stout erect stems, and produce good heads 
of bloom of some striking colour. If out of 
a big lot of seedlings there be but one plant that 
seems to give form, stiffness, and oolour of 
flowers in a specially desirable way, it is a good 
plan where practicable to have such a plant 
protected by some covering raised over it, suoh 
as a small handlight top or other shelter, which 
will save the flowers from heavy rains, whilst 
ample air circulates around them. Such pro¬ 
tection is advised only in the case of selected 

S lants for seeding. In the case of ordinary 
owering plants it is far wiser to let them rough 
it. All the same, it is well to spread about 
Auricula plants ere they bloom either old 
decayed manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, not 
only because such a mulch will be helpful, but 
also because it will check the splashing with 
dirt inch low-growing plants suffer from during 
heavy rains. When so much has been done to 
improve the strains of border Polyanthuses, and 
even to get them into colours—white, sulphur, 
yellow, red, lilac, purple, and crimson, it is 
difficult to understand why so much may not 
be done for the Auricula. 

It is specially a feature of excellence in the 
Auricula that it is so hardy. I have found 
plants stand several years and become large 
tnfts on a stiff clay soil, whilst on drier soils, I 
especially those of a light peaty nature, the] 
plants will endure for a very long time. Still, 
it is hardly worth while, except in the case of 
an exceptionally good variety, to allow it to 
remain long untouched. Whilst it is so easy 
to get a batch of plants from seed every year, 
it is hardly worth while keeping others ofer 
the third or fourth year. When, however, any 
are lifted and divided for increase, the best 
time for that operation is at the end of March, 
then, when the entire clump is carefully lifted 
and shaken free of soil, each crown or shoot 
should be removed. Have the root or rhizome 
below the few latest roots cut away, and the 


crowns at once dibbled into fresh ground. 
Three or five of these crowns, whilst giving 
little bloom the first year, yet make capital 
clumps the following spring. It is just at the 
flowering season when fresh roots are emitted, 
hence growth follows immediately the planting 
is done. Of the three most popular members of 
the garden Primula, the Primrose blooms first, 
in March and April; the Polyanthus follows, 
during April and May; and the Auricula comes 
later, in May and June. Of course, much 
depends upon the nature of the spring. An 
ordinary season when the weather is open and 
normal allows the Auricula in the open ground 
to show its pretty flowers to the best advantage. 
Seed may be sown in shallow pans and boxes at 
once under glass, and there will result some 
hundreds of plants to dibble out in the month 
of June. A. 


SOME HARDY WHITE FL0WER8. 

The delicate beauty of many of the hardy 
white flowers and their use in many different 
wayB in a cat state are undeniable. Achillea 
ptarmica The Pearl is immeasurably superior 
to the type, the bloom-stalks being much longer 
and the individual flowers much finer. It can 
be increased as readily as the older and better 
known variety by root division or cuttings. 
Neither in nor outdoors can there be found a 
lovelier flower than the white form of Spines 
palmata. It is not so vigorous as some of the 
other varieties belonging to this particular group 
of Spir&os, and when broken up for division, 
may be given a place on a well-prepared nursery 
border for a season before it is transferred to 
permanent quarters. Long stalks of the double 
white Peach-leaved Campanula are always in 
great request for trumpet vases. Anyone seeing 
for the first time well-grown individual flowers 
that have been nipped from the stalk for button¬ 
holes (for which purpose it is admirably adapted), 
will be struck with their purity of colour and 
fine substance. It may be increased readily by 
division, and though by no means difficult to 
grow, is seen at its best in a deeply-dug, well- 
pulverised soiL Individual flowers of this much 
resemble a large pure form of white Stock, and 
are superior to the latter in point of substance 
and endurance, although lacking the scent. 
Nearly the same remarks apply to the whit3 
form of Lathyros latifolius (the Everlasting) as 
opposed to Sweet Peas. Did anyone, having to 
furnish plenty of white flowers, ever have too 
much of this white Everlasting Pea ? I fancy 
not; it is, at any rate, always in request, and 
one of the things of which it may be said that 
the demand exceeds the supply. It does not 
take kindly to a new home, although it grows 
and flowers freely when well established. 
Plenty of white flowers were wont to be at hand 
in the Lily season, when L. candidum was 
doing well, but of late it has not been easy to 
show good blooms or clean, healthy foliage. 
Room may be found on the herbaceous border 
for one or two of the best white Phloxes, also 
(if they will be required for cutting) a few 
double white Pseonies and Pyre thrums, and on 
the shrubbery border a small batch of Gypeo- 
phila panioulata. £. 


Leaves as protection.— In the more 
distant part of the garden where there are beds 
of such things as Tree-Pieoniea, Tea Roots, 
Hydrangeas, and any kind of shrub usually 
considered hardy, but still the better of a little 
protection in very hard weather, leaves form a 
handy and good protective material that may 
be used more often. Especially is this the case 
when there are semi-hardy bulbous or herba¬ 
ceous plants associated with the shrube, though 
in thiB case the leaves cannot be quite so quickly 
placed. In very exposed positions their use ia 
hardly to be advised, as they are apt to blow 
about and make a litter. But if a little wire 
netting is not objected to, this may be placed 
around the beds and will keep all tidy. By 
their decay the leaves form a useful plant food, 
especially suitable to Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, and other peat-loving subjects when 
planted on soil not exactly to their liking. 
Much of the raking and cleaning that goes on in 
shrubberies is labour in vain, and might be done 
without to the benefit of the plants. If the 
leaves and rubbish were collected and mixed 
with any odds and ends of soil or manure, and 
again applied as a top dressing to the shrube, 
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then for the sake of tidiness the cleaning up 
may go on, but to be constantly taking away 
the natural protection and food of the plants 
without replacing it is wrong. 


NARCISSUS MME. DE GRAAFF IN TURF. 
This illustration may serve to show that not 
only the free and common kinds of our modest 
spring flower may be grown freely in the turf 
of pleasure-ground or orchard, but also some 
of the newer and rarer kinds. The bulbs in 
this case had been three years in the turf 
undisturbed. It is one of the best to increase 
of Miss Willmott’a Narcissi in the Grass—the 
most extensive and interesting of collections 
of good kinds ever made, so far as we know. 
The illustration may serve to show the very 
beautiful effects got in this way, though even a 
good picture could give but a feeble idea of 
that. 


whole, what these pure white kinds lack in 
vigour may very largely be made up to them in 
the cultivation they receive. 

Cultivation. —In their cultivation it should 
be borne in mind that fresh soil is far more 
congenial than is usually supposed—that is, the 
soil of a meadow that has been a year at least in 
the stack. Such a soil is more to such things 
as Daffodils than all the manures. Indeed, it is 
their natural food, and the many fibres and 
small roots of which it is composed constitute 
just the food the bulbs require. Most manures 
are more or less injurious to these kinds, and to 
some extent, depending on the mode of usage, 
they are fatal. Those of a fatty nature are 
especially so. Such things, there!ore, are best 
avoided, particularly by the many amateurs 
who have not a choice of manures to run to, 
and who have to largely rely upon what is sent 
them to their order. The money spent for 
manures for this crop may well be invested in a 


tion of these white kinds it is, perhaps, more 
essential that for a short season each year the 
bulbs should be lifted, six weeks being taken as 
a maximum, dating from July 1st. Thus 
treated, there still remains a long season for 
rooting, which is a great gain. Where this is 
supplemented by a light and warm, yet deep 
soil, there is every hope of success. The chief 
difference among the kinds is in form and 6ize, as 
in point of colour the varieties are but slight. 
One of the grandest of all—Mme. de Graaff—is 
given in the accompanying illustration. As it 
is virtually a chance seedling, I believe it-affords 
an illustration of the value of raising seedlings 
of these plants. Fortunately, it is a vigorous 
as well as noble kind, quite the queen of its set. 
Of the older sorts, there are cernuus in several 
varieties, albicans, tortuosus, and in more 
recent times have been added W. Goldring, 
Mr. C. W. CowaD, Exquisite, Mrs. Thompson, 

' F. W. Burbidge, Mrs. F. W. Burbidge, Rebecca 



Narcissus Mme. de Graaff in the Grass at Warley Place, Essex. 


— The whjte-flowered Tiumpet Daffodils 
may claim to be the fairest of this great and 
popular race of spring flowers. It is so when 
the flowers are produced in all their purity. 
It is such whiteness as these albino forms 
possess that gives them a peculiar charm, and 
which all cultivators do their utmost to pre¬ 
serve as long as possible each year as the flowers 
appear. In the border, if these kinds must be 
grown there, some kind of protection at the 
time of flowering will not be in vain, such as a 
spare handlight or the like, that with a 
movable lid or top for preference, so that abun¬ 
dance of ventilation may be secured, while pro¬ 
tecting the flowers in all their beauty and 
charming grace. Where a collection is grown 
it is a good plan to so arrange a bed that a 
frame-light may lie placed over it to protect the 
olossoms. In point of vigour some of the white 
kinds equal the coloured forms, and reaHy, as a 
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much safer article-viz., top spit of pasture soil, 
which is not calculated to do harm even if 
employed as freshly taken from the field. 

I Such a method is not here suggested, how¬ 
ever, though it may be carried out with 
impunity in those instances where the top- 
spit is buried deeply, as in trenching. I 
did this on a large scale some years ago 
and on a piece of land not to be disturbed for 
two years. In this way a splendid depth of 
grand soil was available for the bulbs, ana prob¬ 
ably near London no finer growth of these 
flowers could have been found. An excellent 
place for all classes of Daffodils is the turf, and 
as this method is eoming into vogue much more 
than formerly, there is reason to hope it will 
be for the general benefit of the bulbs, as well as 
beautifying a portion of the garden hitherto 
bare of flowers. 

Lifting the bulbs.— In the general cultiva- 


Syme, and othern, a few of which should be 
found in every garden. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Megaseas.—Brood, spreading masses of the forms of 
Megasea (Saxifraga) are very charming in the winter 
months, from the rich and varied colours of the large 
leathery leaves. They are worth growing for the sake of 
their fine foliage, and, established on the higher parts of 
the rock garden, in the wilder portions of the grounds, or 
by streams, are interesting at all seasons. 

Sweet Peas in bloom.— Owing to the 
mildness of the season, on the 24th of December 
I picked in the open a bunch of white Sweet 
Pea Emily Henderson. It had been in bloom 
ever since the middle of July. Of course, no 
seed-pods were allowed to form. In the same 
garden only about a fortnight before Christmas 
a Hollyhock over 12 feet high had two open 
blooms right at top.— Miss Kntght, Tarring . 
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Raising China Asters and Ten- 
week Stocks (Paddy ).—It ia not abso- 
lately needful to aow 8eeda of theBe summer 
flowers under glass, as if sown in the open 
the first week in May in patches they will 
bloom well in the autumn. Much of the success 
attending the growth depends on the condition 
of the soil. Both flowers like it to be good and 
well manured. If you wish to raise the plants 
under glass, then get clean boxes 4 inches deep 
and lo inches by 12 inches over. Fill these to 
within 2 inch of the top with good loamy soil, 
mixing with it Borne thoroughly decayed manure 
that is fairly dry, or good leaf-soil and some 
sharp sand. Sow the Aster and Stock seeds 
thinly in them, water, and then stand them 
under a warm or south wall or fence, cover up 
dose with large panes of glass that fit the boxes. 

1 >o that early in April. It will be well to shade 
the boxes during the day and to cover them up 
at night so long as there is danger from frost. 
The soil in the boxes should be quite fine on the 
surface to the depth of \ inch. The seeds just 
need to be covered with soil. When so raised 
growth is slow, but the plants are sturdy a nd 
well rooted. Then, liftea and dibbled out care¬ 
fully at the end of May, they soon become well 
established. When the plants touch the glass 
remove it altogether, but all the same keep 
them covered at night. For summer crops 
under a north wall, Peas for late picking, 
dwarf Kidney Beans, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
and Spinach all do well. For a winter crop 
some hardy Curled Kales will do. 

Renovating tennis-lawn (J. O. C.).— 
There are various courses open to you in 
reference to your tennis-lawn, much depending 
on what expense you may care to incur. You 
cm obtain 4 bushels of soot from a sweep, 
and let him smother the Crass with it. That 
will soon wash in and do great good in at once 
helping to destroy Moss and feeding the Crosses. 
Further than that, which is not expensive, you 
could obtain a couple ^f bags of native guano, 
costing about 10s. or 12s., and dress that over 
the Grass. These things, when well washed in, 
would help to materially renovate the herbage. 
A dressing of sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 
of 3 lb. per rod, given in April would greatly 
stimulate (; rass growth. A good dressing of any 
gritty soil strewn over the Crass and kept 
occasionally moved to help it to wash in with 
the aid of a coarse rake also does good. But if 
you really wish to have the lawn permanently 
improved, your best course will be to at once 
have all the turf lifted, rolled, and put on to one 
side, then from the chalk from the north end 
remove some few inches, and wheel that to the 
south end where the made-up soil has sunk, and 
removing 6 inches of this soft soil, trench by 
trench, bury the few inches of chalk, treading 
it well down, then replacing the soil on that to 
raise it to the needful level, well treading and 
levelling that also. Then on the chalk, or 
north end, you would have to put good soil, 
perhaps from the kitchen garden, a few inches 
thick, treading and levelling that, then relaying 
the turf and well beating and rolling it, also 
dressing it well with native guano and gritty 
or sifted soil mixed. It is only in one or other 
of such ways it will be possible to renovate your 
lawn as you desire to do. 

Pampas Grass.— I have a larjfe root of this on the 
lawn. It is about a yard in diameter. I want to know 
the best means of treating it? Last year I cut it pretty 
close all round, and tied it well up in matting. Should it 
be cut down close to the ground and covered with stable- 
manure instead i There are a good many old reeds I 
would like to cut out. Should this be done or not ?—Ax 
Old Rkadkr. 

[You should not cut your Pampas Grass 
down. To cut it “down close to the ground 
and cover with stable-manure,” as you suggest, 
would mean certain death should much hard 
weather follow, and a great tendency to rot in 
the event of a mild, wet time. It is much tho 
best plan with old examples of this plant to 
each year tie them up, say about the middle of 
December, in a loose, cone-shaped pyramid. 
First, place three or five stout stakes about the 
base, all leaning to form a common apex above 
the plant. Now get a hay-band or its equiva¬ 
lent and place it about the base and under the 
leaves, crossing the meeting points as though 
about to tie a knot. Two persons are now 
required to draw up the band, and with it the 
foliage of the Grass, the one having the ends 
gradually closing in the plant into a sheaf-like 
bundle. On reaching half way upi the band 
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must be made secure to the outer sticks, and 
then, with one or more ties above, the plant will 
be so far secure. A little straw or Bracken 
now placed on the tops of the sticks will form 
a thatch to throw* off snow and wet. It is the 
snow that frequently does incalculable mischief 
to these things. This, settling in the heart and 
freezing there, often plays great havoc with 
large plants. This is always rendered worse 
where the flowering reeds have been carelessly 
pulled out from the root. Tie these up with 
the clumps and remove them in early spring 
when you give the plant its freedom again,] 


VEGETABLES. 


YVITLOOF, OR CABBAGE-HEADED 
CHICORY. 

Witloof is the forced and blanched sprout of a 
particular variety of large - rooted Chicory 
named Chicoree de Bruxelles, from the name of 
the city where its culture originated. Witloof 
may be brought to table either raw, as a salad, 
or cooked and seasoned in various ways. In the 
first form it very much resembles Barbe-de- 
capucin, and when served up in the last-men¬ 
tioned way it reminds one especially of boiled 
curled Endive. In any form it is an agreeable 
and w'holesome vegetable, with a slightly bitter 
taste and remarkably delicate in flavour. 
Witloof can only be produced by using the 
particular variety of large rooted Chicory which 
we have just mentioned, and which is distin¬ 
guished by the broadness of the leaves and 



Witloof, or Oabbage-headed Chicory 


especially by the great size of the midrib. These 
leaves, when they are blanched by forcing the 
plants underground, form a sort of Cabbage- 
like head, very solid and compact and of an 
ivory-white colour, bearing carriage well, and, 
w*hen properly attended to, keeping fresh for 
several days. This explains how it is that Paris 
is almost exclusively supplied w*ith Witloof 
grown in Belgium, where it is raised at less 
expense, although there is nothing of either 
mystery or difficulty in the process. Our market 
gardeners are certainly able to do it quite as 
well as their Belgian brethren, and even the 
owners of private gardens can without any diffi¬ 
culty and at a trifling expense get their gar¬ 
deners to raise Witloof for them if these 
gardeners will only conscientiously carry out 
the instructions which we here endeavour to 
give as clearly and as briefly as possible. 

Raising tiif. plants. —In the first place it is 
indispensably necessary to obtain seed of the 
large-rooted Brussels Chicory genuine and true 
to name, as this is the only kind which 
produces the large leaves and midribs which are 
essential to form the Cabbage-like heath. With 
any other kind of Chicory the most painstaking 
efforts in the process would be absolutely thrown 
away. The seed should be sown, during the 
month of .Tune or at the beginning of July, in 
soil that has been deeply dug and well prepared 
and, preferably, in drills drawn from 6 inches to 
12 inches apart, the seedlings being subsequently 
j thinned out so as to leave from twenty to 
| thirty plants to the square yard. If the 86ed 


is sown too early there almost always results a 
large proportion of plants which run to seed the 
same year. Seed may also be sown for trans¬ 
planting, and this method is to be especially 
recommended in market-garden culture, where 
it is important to have ground occupier! by any 
particular crop for as short a period as possible. 
In this case the seed is to be sown in a nursery- 
bed in dune ; and about duly 10 the seedlings 
may be planted out in a bod from which some 
early crop has just been taken, and at a distanc - 
from one another of about 6 inches in every 
direction. 

Forcing. —In October the plants will have 
attained their full growth, and the roots will 
then be as thick as an ordinary spade-handle. 
They are now to be lifted from the bed, the 
leaves cut off at about 2 inches from the neck, 
and the roots shortened to the length of about 
6inches. At the same time all lateral growths 
are cut away, and also any shoots which may 
have pushed around the principal one, which 
alone is to be retained. The roots thus pre¬ 
pared are then at once placed in an upright 
position Bide by side in the bottom of the tren¬ 
ches which have been prepared for the forcing 
These trenches should have been opened in a 
well-drained part of the garden or where the 
water does not lodge in the soil naturally, and 
should be about 16 inches in depth below the 
level of the garden. The bottom of the tren¬ 
ches should have been well broken up so that 
the roots may be readily inserted in the soil. 
When the full complement of roots has been 
deposited in a trench, some of the soil whioh 
was taken out in miking it is then shovelled 
back so as to fill up the interstices between the 
roots and cover the latter up to the necks, 
which should all have been placed at the samo 
level. After this a layer of about 8 inches deep 
of comparatively dry soil is shovelled in. Soil 
proper for the occasion may be easily prepared 
by placing a sufficient quantity in heaps under 
a shed or other shelter some weeks beforehand. 
The trenches are usually from about 4 feet to 
4£ feet wide, and may, of course, be as long as 
is convenient. After a trench has been fur¬ 
nished with roots and dry soil, as just described, 
portions of it are forced in succession, according 
as supplies are required. The forcing is effected 
by covering the requisite portion of roots in the 
trench witn a layer 8 inches to 12 inches deep 
of fermenting manure, and in from twelve to 
fifteen days’ tinle the soil will have become 
sufficiently heated for the production of Wit¬ 
loof. The manure may then be transferred to 
the next portion of the trench that is to be 
forced, fresh manure being added to it to keep 
up the heat as may be required. The Cabbage- 
like heads of Witloof are not fully developed 
until after twenty days have elapsed, but when 
the manure is removed, a covering of litter or 
straw mats suffices to retain the heat and to 
finish off the growth of the blanched heads. 
These when taken up are cut off from the roots 
with a small portion of the neck attached to 
them ; they are then sorted in sizes and packed 
in the square baskets in which they are sold in 
the markets. It is computed that thirty of 
these heads will weigh about 2 l-5th lb. avoir¬ 
dupois, and the wholesale price of them at Paris 
ranges from 80 francs to 100 francs per 100 kilo¬ 
grammes (i.e., from a little over £3 to £4 per 
220 lb ). The method of forcing which has 
just been described may to some persons appear 
a very primitive and even somewhat barbarous 
one, and some cultivators in the neighbourhood 
of Paris have tried to force the Brussels Chioory 
into Witloof in the same way as they force th 
Barbe-de-capucin—that is, by placing the heat¬ 
ing layer of manure under the roots and merely 
covering them at the top with a layer of sand 
or compost. Their efforts, however, in this 
direction were not attended with any success, 
as under this treatment the leaves opened out 
instead of growing in closely-set, conical-shaped 
heads, and it appears that the heavy pressure 
of the superincumbent mass of soil and manure 
whioh distinguishes the Belgian method is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable for the production of well- 
formed and really saleable heads of Witloof. 

Sometimes after the heads are cut off the 
roots are planted again and forced gently in a 
semi-dark place, when they yield a green, rather 
bitter, but tender salad material, known as 
Paris as Chicoree amelioree. 

The production of Witloof, easily accom¬ 
plished in any country,* j^. particularly to be 
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recommended for adoption in 
gardens of country houses in 
remote from markets. Vilmc 
Paris. 


are invigorated. In my case most of the 
shrubberies were formed of the soil excavated 
for house-building. This, as a rule, is not the 
best material for shrub culture. The common- 
Fense plan of digging among the shrubs should 
be to lightly scratch over the surface close 
about the stems of all trees and bury the leaves. 
Not only are the shrubs benefited by such an 
addition, but the roots are not seriously inter¬ 
fered with, the surface is more easily worked, 
while the water runs away and does not lie 
about the plants all the winter months.—E. 


are troublesome to train and prune on account 
of the length of the ladder necessary, while, 
unless protected by railings, the fruit generally 
proves a great temptation. Pear trellises are 
especially ornamental during the flowering 
seas'on, and, the trees being trained in an arch 
across the path, offer every facility for thinning 
and gathering the fruit. S. W. F. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gathering Mushrooms 

much in gathering Mushrooms, 
but the manner in which it is 


. some may say, 
performed is often 
the cause of decay in the young Mushrooms. 
This is the result of a very fine fungus which 
comes from the base of the stems which are left 
in the beds. Cutting off the Mushrooms from 
the surface of the bed is now not so often done 
as formerly, and those who practise it do so 
with the belief that more young Mushrooms are 
encouraged from the base. This certainly is a 
very erroneous opinion. The same thing happens 
if the Mushrooms are pulled. The root-stalk if 
it does not come away with the Mushroom 
must be carefully dug out, and the holes formed 
filled up with soil. It is also a mistake to 
leave any old Mushrooms on the bed. The 
only remedy when the fungus appears is to 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime-wash for fruit-trees. — I often see it 
recommended in Gardrniko that tree-trunks should have 
a coat of hot lime-wash. Will you please give instructions 
as to how this wash should be prepared, as I do not know' 
if hot applies to the water or to the lime ?—F. G. 

[It is not important that lime-white for washing fruit- 
trees should be hot; indeed, it could not be kept hot 
many minutes. Fiat a big lump of fresh lime into a pail. 
Black it gradually with a little water, then, when quite 
dissolved, fill the pail and add a little clay to darken it. 
A little soft-soap may be added with advantage.] 

Protecting Pigs. —Some miy say this is 
not necessary. It is true Figs do not need it 
in some places where the climate is mild or 
where the wood gets very hard. I find it an 
advantage to protect the shoots in winter. The 
trees are growing against 
the south and east walls. 
My method is to cover 
them lightly with Fir or 
Yew branches.—J. C. F. 

Pruning Gooseber¬ 
ries. — Where pruning 
can safely be performed it 
should )>e done soon, this 
admitting of the ground 
l)eing manured if need bo 
m and very lightly forked 

so as to turn in the 


TEAR-TREE IN BLOOM. 

In the spring the Pear vies with the Apple in 
the beauty and abundance of its blossom, 
though, Pear orchards being the exception in 
this country, the trees are rarely met with in 
quantity under such favourable surroundings 
as exist where the picturesque, old, gnarled 
Apple-trees rise from the lush (brasses of the 


I over, 

weeds or manure without 

L damaging many surface 

roots. The bushes not 
being crowded, much thin- 
(ling out and reducing of 
si/e are not desirable, by far 
the heaviest crops being 
had where the market 

growers’ very light system 
of pruning is followed. In 
this case only the lower 
under shoots are cut out, 
the fruit on these being 
liable to be spoilt by 
splashing, while any strug¬ 
gling growths or branches 
£ are cut back to well-placed 

back shoots, with a view to 
preserving well - balanced 
heads. If very crowded a 
little thinning-out may also 
be done with advantage, 
the old bearing wood being 
principally removed, the 
bushes when completed 
bristling with young shoots 
left to their full length. 
Fairly good crops can l>e 
had by spurring back all 
the young shoots to the 
old wood, much as Red 
Currants are treated, and 
those trees trained against 
north walls or a fence of 
any kind should be pruned in this manner. In 
these instances train the leading branches about 
(i inches apart straight up the walls and fences, 
and do not shorten them till the limit is 
reached, the strong side shoots being well 
spurred back. Young plants should be freely 
cut back till sufficient shoots are obtained to lay 
the foundation of a tree or bush, after which be 
content to thin out the latter, spurring back all 
superfluous shoots on the trained trees. 

Cleansing glasshouses. — The heavy 
and continuous downpour of rain at the end of 
the year will doubtless do a great deal of good, 
as well as cause some present discomfort, especi¬ 
ally in low-lving places. Such weather is a 
blessing in suourban districts, where the atmos¬ 
phere is more impregnated with soot and other 
substances that make glasshouses dirty, than is 
the case in rural districts. Vines, Peach-trees, 
and other indoor fruits, are now dormant, and 
their winter cleaning and dressing should be 
done at the same time as the cleansing of the 
woodwork and glass. A good supply of hot 
soft water, some stiff scrubbing-brushes, and 
soap are the main things needed. If these are 
thoroughly applied and then washed off with 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The trae form of the common Ivy 

named arborescena is conspicuous in the winter 
season from its profusion of black berries, 
which add interest to the wealth of rich green 
leaves. We saw recently a large group of 
plants which made quite a winter picture, and 
one was struck with its richness and beauty. 
The growth of the Ivy is strong and bushy, and 
a fine set off to the flowers of the Lily or Gal- 
tonia, bulbs of either of which may be planted 
between the Ivy masses with excellent effect. 


Fear-tree in bloom on wall. 


old-time orchards of the west. Still, fine stan¬ 
dard Pear-trees are often happened upon which, 
untouched by the knife for many a decade, have 
assumed a natural and graceful form that pre¬ 
sents a picture of exquisite loveliness when 
shrouded in a veil of thickly-set, snowy bloom- 
clusters. The remembrance of such a tree 
growing near the verge of a cliff overlooking a 
weBtem bay, whose blue waters shimmered 
through the maze of white-blossomed branches 
on a sunny April morning, still remains. Old 
espalier Pear-trees such as that portrayed in 
the illustration are by no means uncommon on 
farm-house walls, sometimes covering the entire 
front from within a few feet of the ground to 
the eaves. The Urge trunks of these trees 
testify to their great age, but as long a9 their 
roots are in good condition and they are well 
attended to in the matter of spurring back and 
crop they retain their 
icasionally fine Pear- 
1 in the midst of town9, 
planted in areas with their roots buried by flag¬ 
stones, and in such situations blooming as 
freely as if they enjoyed the purest country air. 


seen near the Cactus house in the Royal 
hardens, Kew. The plant is of remarkably 
graceful character, the branches falling over 
naturally and touching the Grass. A mass of 
deep green leafage, bold and handsome, is pre¬ 
sented to the eye, so thick that one cannot see 
the main stem, and the effect is richer when 
there is a good show of scarlet berries. The 
Weeping Holly is a charming variety for the 
outskirts of a lawn, not alone for its perfect 
weeping habit, but also by reason of the bold, 
deep green, and dense foliage.—W. P. 

Digging among shrubs.— I have to 
deal with a heavy cold soil, in some parts clay, 
and if left alone it quickly becomes covered 
with Moss on the surface. In its management 


judiciously thinning the < 
vigour indefinitely. Occ 
trees are to be found even 
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clean water, it will go far to get rid of the 
many insect pests that are now lying dormant. 
Let all walls have a coating of freshly-slaked 
lime, which not only fills up all crevices, but 
gives a clean, wholesome look. The time spent 
on this work will be amply repaid next season. 
—J. G., Go*port. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Arum Lilies should be 
flowering freely now and make a very effective 
group. Different growers have different ways 
of treating these plants. When our plants are 
shifted into good-sized pots they remain in them 
two years, and are then broken up and the 
small offsets removed. We find the plants not 
disturbed the second year flower early with less 
forcing, and most of the offsets round the main 
stems produce rather smaller flowers, but still, 
useful for decoration. They are gross feeders, 
and liquid-manure should be given freely to 
plants in pots full of roots. Double Daffodils 
are flowering freely now. English-grown bulbs 
are quite as good as the imported stock, and the 
heavy carriage is saved. The single Narcissi 
will soon be ready, and these are in demand for 
cutting. When grown in boxes and not forced 
hard, if permitted to complete their growth and 
ripen they will bloom fairly well the second 
season w ithout disturbance, but in cutting the 
flowers leaves are also required with them, and 
this takes the strength out of the bulbs and is a 
bar to the next year’s prospects of bloom. We 
have had a nice lot of blossoms from the same 
boxes the seoond year from the early Phe&sant’s- 
eye Narcissus (ornatus). Our second year bulbs 
are now rising strongly in the boxes they were 
grown in last year, but they were not forced 
much. Tulips for cutting must have fairly long 
stalks, and should be grown in a subdued light 
to draw the stems up. If the house is a light 
span-roofed structure they will come on very 
well under the stage and get the necessary 
length of stem. Groups of Narcissi and Tulips 
will be an appreciable change after the Chrysan¬ 
themums. I cannot help thinking that for con¬ 
servatory work the Chrysanthemum season is 
quite long enough, though there is a demand 
for late flowers for church and other decorations. 
The flowers are so lasting and retain their 

g stals so well. Wo have just cut the last of 
rincess Victoria, which is a great favourite 
with us, as the stems are strong and the flowers 
keep so well. The yellow Princess Victoria, if 
it proves as good, will be valuable. When 
large plants are set out in the borders, the roots 
must not be permitted to get dry. Camellias 
soon go wrong if the roots are permitted to get 
too dry. This is also trus of other plants in 
the border, especially such choice things as 
Luculia gratissima and the Lapagerias, which 
when planted in a freely-drained border require 
plenty of moisture, with a little soot-water when 
setting the flower trusses. Epacrises are 
charming winter-flowering plants, and are 
easily grown in fibrous peat and clean sharp 
sand. The pots should be well drained and the 
soil ramniea in firmly. Prune back after 
flowering, and repot if necessary when the 
young shoots are about an inch long. A little 
extra warmth will be useful after pruning. 

Stove. —Amaryllises are coming up some¬ 
what irregularly this season. Night tempera¬ 
ture not under 60 degs. and not above 65 aegs. 
when the Amaryllis is throwing up flower- 
spikes. Liquid-manure, fine soot, Canary 
guano, or some other stimulant may he given in 
a weak, clear state once or twice a week. Half- 
an-ounce to a gallon of water we find sufficient 
when used systematically, and this quantity 
will benefit anything which has plenty of roots 
to take it up. The propagating box or bed will 
be kept full now. Every gardener should work 
up as much young stuff as will keep up the col¬ 
lection of plants under his charge. Of course, 
new things must be bought in, but once on the 
premises the gardener, for his own sake, will 
work up young stock, and there is no class of 
plants more easily propagated than stove plants 
where there is a close propagating-frame with 
a warm bottom-heat bed. Now that the pro¬ 
pagating season is at hand, all plants from 
which cuttings are required, if not in heat 
enough to keep the plant in growth, must be 
warmed up to induce young shoots to start away, 
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as young cuttings strike best. When bell- 
glasses are used, the glass must be taken off and 
the inside wiped every morning to remove the 
condensed moisture. Unless this is done, the 
cuttings will be likely to damp off. 

Early Tomatoes. —Tomatoes planted now 
in a warm, light house will be more profitable 
than older plants, which were set out in autumn 
and struggled through the winter, but the 
plants must be sturdy from being grown in a 
light position. Weakly, drawn-up plants 
cannot bear a heavy crop. As regards varieties, 

I hardly know what to say. We are continu¬ 
ally trying new sorts on a small scale, and after 
a year or two we give them up and increase the 
number of our plants of the old well-tried kinds. 
Up-to-Date we shall not grow again. The 
weight of crop will not bear comparison with 
that of our old sort, Brook’s Freedom. Chemin 
Rouge and Challenger are good, and a good 
selection of Early Ruby takes some beating. I 
believe the beat way to obtain seeds from shy- 
seeding sorts is to plant outside strong plants 
against a warm wall. Mulch freely, and water 
when necessary, keeping the growth thin. One 
of the essentials for Tomatoes under gloss is 
fresh soil. The first year, on average soil, 
Tomatoes are free from disease and the crops 
are heavy. After the second year the plants 
will not do so well unless fresh soil is intro 
duced, or some chemical is used to counteract 
disease ; I have some faith in basic- slag. | 

Black Hamburgh Grapes —There is 
no better Grape for forcing than this, and 
though of late years market growers and some 
gentlemen who sell surplus produce have been 
planting larger berried Grapes, such as Gros 
Dolman, yet those who want flavour must not 
give up the Hamburgh, and when well managed 
large berries can be obtained. The first essen¬ 
tial is a well-drained border, the soil being good 
loam from a common or old pasture, fortified 
and improved by bone-meal, wood-ashes, and a 
little old plaster; other things can be given 
when required in top-dressings or as liquid- 
manure. Another matter which is important is 
do not overcrowd. This means small bunches 
and berries. One good substantial leaf for real 
work is better than three of the small flimsy 
leaves grown in a crowded state. Then the 
disbudding, stopping, and other work in con¬ 
nection with young growth must be done 
promptly. 

Window gardening.— Campanulas for 
suspending may be divided and repotted. Cut¬ 
tings also may be inserted round the sides of 
small pots. Newly-potted plants will not 
require much water till the roots are entering 
the new soil. Palms may now have a little 
stimulant in the water. Canary guano answers 
well, half-an-ounce to the gallon, to be used 
once a week or so. Newly-potted plants should 
not have stimulants. 

Outdoor garden.— Those who did not 
sow Sweet Peas in the autumn for early bloom¬ 
ing may sow now very thinly in pots. I have 
seen them started in very small pots singly, 
grown cool, and planted out when the weather 
is settled in March. These have invariably 
done well. When Sweet Peas are sown thickly 
and left in a crowded state they are soon 
exhausted, and unless supported with liquid- 
manure they are soon over and the flowers are 
small. If there is a hot-bed at work, seeds of 
Tuberous BegoniaB may be sown now, and if 
pricked off as soon as large enough and grown 
on in heat, they will be ready to plant out in 
June. The nbrous-rooted Begonias of the 
semperflorens type may be easily raised from 
seed, and are useful bedding plants. Seeds 
sown early in February and helped on in heat 
will be ready to go out with the bedding plants 
in June. The purple-leaved variety Vernon 
makes a rather striking bed. Cuttings of 
Geraniums and Fuchsias will strike in heat now. 
Geraniums strike best in a dry heat on hot- 
water pipes, but Fuchsias, Marguerites, 
Lobelias, Heliotropes, and other such things of 
like character will strike best in the hot-bed. 
Those who wish to do anything with sub¬ 
tropical plants should sow seeds now of suoh 
things as Solanums, Ricinus (Castor-oil), Cannas. 
The last should be steeped in warm water 
twenty-four hours before sowing. Acacia 
lophantha and Grevillea robusta are useful green 
foliaged plants for planting in beds of flowers to 
tone down bright colours. 


Fruit garden .-^Successions of Straw¬ 
berries should be placed in heat every ten days 
or fortnight to keep up a regular supply. Bee 
to the fertilising of the blossoms. Do not over¬ 
water at first, but, of course, the roots must not 
be permitted to get dust-dry. By and-by, when 
the roots are more active, more water will be 
required, and liquid-manure oan be given after 
the fruits are set. Keep a close watch upon 
the bud-eating birds. They are often trouble¬ 
some now if nothing is done to keep them ofL 
A mixture of lime and soot, either dry, sprinkled 
over the bushes when damp, or mixed with 
soapy water and syringed over the bushes, will 
be effectual. It may be necessary to repeat it. 
It is better to devote an hour or two to the 
work than have the best buds taken out and the 
bushes half filled with dead wood during sum¬ 
mer and little or no fruit. Leaving the bushes 
unpruned till the spring to see what the birds 
leave has always appeared to me a mistake. I 
am always sorry when the last of the Glou 
Morceau Pears has disappeared. To do this 
justice it requires a wall in a fairly good aspect, 
and the roots should be kept within touob, and 
for this reason I have always placed a founda¬ 
tion of concrete under the roots of the trees to 
keep them out of the bad subsoil. I have had 
this Pear do well as an open pyramid on the 
Quince when the roots were looked after. It is 
a pity the Winter Nelis is a small fruit, as the 
flavour is excellent for a late Pear. Josephine 
de Malines is also a good late Pear. 

Vegetable garden.—A good deal may 
be done with old spare lights. Asparagus in 
the open-air beds may be obtained a fortnight 
earlier by covering the bed or a part of it with 
old lights, with some rough boards run along 
the sides to bottle up the sunshine, as it were. 
There is not much trouble in this—it is only a 
question of means—and one never has enough 
of the handy frames which can easily be moved 
from place to place. Those who have plenty of 
glass and a little warmth may raise Asparagus 
plants for planting out in spring, and gain a 
season thereby. Sow a couple of seeds in each 
small pot ana place in a warm greenhouse or 
vinery, and when the young plants appear, if 
there are more than one in the pot pull up all 
but the strongest, and grow them on m a warm, 
light position, hardening off and planting out in 
April. The number of plants required for 
planting a good-sized piece of ground is not 
many, according to modern ideas, and a few 
hundred plants will not take up much room. 
Scarcely anyone except in large gardens has 
enough Seakale. To keep up a regular supply 
requires a good many roots. The culture is 
simple enough, and its propagation from root 
cuttings is very easy, or from seeds, but root 
cuttings give the least trouble and make the 
best crowns. Trenching and manur ing are very 
important work, as good crops cannot be 
obtained unless the land is deeply stirred and 
manured. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 88th .—The remainder of the Jeru¬ 
salem Artichokes has been taken up and 
sorted, some for use and the remainder for 
replanting next month. All spare lights have 
been placed over an Asparagus-bed. By thia 
means the produce from this bed fills in the 
interval between the forced plants and those 
entirely uncovered. Sowed Celery in boxes in 
heat to obtain a few plants for flavouring. 
These when ready will be planted in a pit. 
Sowed French Beans in 6-inoh pots for succes¬ 
sion. Put in a lot of cuttings of Scarlet 
Geraniums. 

January 89th .—Sowed Ailsa Craig Onions in 
boxes in heat for transplanting. Sowed 
Radishes. Horn Carrots, and Queen Onions on 
warm border, the last for drawing young. 
Pruned and trained Roses in cold-house. Bowed 
more Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Melons to have 
plants enough to fill one small house. Stopped 
and tied down young shoots on pot-Vines. Pdt 
in a lot of cuttings of Her Majesty Pink. The 
cuttings are taken from forced plants and are 
young and soft, and are rooted in heat. 

| January 80th .—Sowed Brussels 8prouta in 
boxes for the earliest planting. Shifted into 
15-inch pots a lot of Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
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Geraniums. Cut down Salvias as they came 
from the conservatory. Cuttings will be put in 
a little later. Liquid-manure is given to Palms, 
Camellias, etc., in a weak state ; about £ os. 
to the gallon we find sufficient, but much 
depends upon the nature of the manure used. 
Planted a lot of Privet to fill up the bottom of 
a Thorn hedge. 

January 3Id .—A regular stream of forced 
stuff is now being moved weekly to the con¬ 
servatory from other houses. These include 
Azaleas, bulbs in variety, especially Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, and Freesias. 
A rearrangement is carried out at the same 
time which enhances the interest. Finished 
training Peaches on walls. The nets for covering 
have been overhauled, and where necessary 
repaired or renewed. Planted a few early 
Potatoes on a warm border in front of a forcing- 
house. 

February 1st .—Planted Cauliflowers from 
cold-frame under handlights on south border. 
Dusted a little soot round plants to keep off 
slugs. Stirred soil among Lettuces outside 
and dusted a little soot among them. Dressed 
tennis-lawn with wood-ashes. A lawn used for 
hockey has been dressed with basic-slag. The 
part treated in this way as an experiment two 
years ago is very much improved. Planted a 
span-roofed house with early Tomatoes along 
the sides only to be trained under the roof. 

February 2nd. — Replanted a herbaceous 
border that was cleared in the autumn for the 
purpose of manuring and trenching, the plants 
being laid in for the time being. Prepared 
sites for Hollyhocks, herbaceous Phloxes, and 
Tritomas to work in colour among the ever¬ 
greens, using the latter as a background. A 
site has also been prepared for a mass of Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum. The camel’s-hair pencil is 
used when required among the flowers of Straw¬ 
berries and Peaches in blossom. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to quit kitchen garden.—I took a piece 
of land to cultivate s a kitchen garden tor the term of 
three years from June 24th, 1894, and on the expiration of 
the term I continued in possession, and have paid rent 
half-yearly. I have now received notice to quit on 
June 24th next. Is the notice good, or does the holding 
come within the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883? I 
erected a greenhouse. Can I claim compensation for it 
under the Act of 1883?—T. M. W. 

[This garden appears to be let to you as a 
private garden, and it does not seem to have 
been cultivated or treated as a market garden, 
and so the Act of 1883 has no application, and 
the notice you have received is good if it was 
served on or before December 25th. You can¬ 
not claim any compensation for the greenhouse. 
_C. T.] 

Surface water drain.— Ten years ago I bought a 
dwelling-house, and found that the surface water from the 
garden was drained into the adjoining field. The field has 
been sold, and the present owner is cutting it up into 
building plots, market gardens, etc. Probably a question 
will eventually arise os to my right to drain into the field, 
and 1 should be glad to learn what steps would be advis¬ 
able^ if^ the drain should be stopped by any person ?— 

[Unless the surface water has been drained 
intothefield for twenty years previous to the time 
when the blockage is effected, you will have no 
right you can enforce. If it has been so 
drained, you will pretty certainly have gained 
an easement, and if that easement is interfered 
with you may maintain an action for damages. 
Of course, if the drain was made under an 
express grant on the part of the owner of the 
field, it will be unnecessary to claim an ease¬ 
ment by user; and if, when the drain was first 
made, the house, garden, and field all belonged 
to the same owner, but he sold the house and 
garden to another person, there is no question 
as to your right to discharge the water into the I 
field.—K. C. T.] | 


IHN As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers , we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“8toye and Greenhouse Plants,” “Tire 
Vegetable Garden,” o? 7 “Ttie English 
Flower Garden ” to the sender oj the most 
nseful or interesting letter or short article pub¬ 
lished in the current weetfs issue, which will 
be marked thus # # * 
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BIRDS. 

The Titlark. —Y our correspondent’s I 
(“ S. S. G.’’) reference to this bird does not agree 
with my knowledge or ornithologists in general. 
The Tree Pipit is a distinct and separate species 
from the Titlark or Meadow Pipit. The Titlark 
(Meadow Pipit) is Anthus pratensis, the Tree 
Pipit is Anthus Trivialis. Again, the Titlark 
in the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire, and, as far as I have observed, all 
over Great Britain, excepting the far north of 
our island, is a permanent resident, not going 
away, as your correspondent says, in September 
and returning in April. The Tree Pipit, on the 
other hand, is a migrant to a great extent,. 
Excuse my note, but being intensely interested 
in birds I wish to be right about them, and to 
farther the right.—C. R. Rkadk, Manchester. 

The Woodlark.— This is by no means a 
generally diffused species, being principally 
confined to the southern and midland counties 
of our island, frequenting districts where the 
soil is warm and well-wooded. Though this 
bird perches on trees it breeds on the ground, 
making its nest under the covert of some low 
bush or tuft of herbage, the structure being 
composed of dried Grasses and liDed with fine 
materials. The eggs are of a pale brown 
marked with brown blotches. The notes of the 
Woodlark are rich, melodious, and flute-like, 
and are generally uttered on the wing while 
describing large circles in the air. This bird 
is somewhat smaller than the Skylark, to 
which it bears a general resemblance, having, 
however, a shorter tail in proportion to its size, 
while its crest is less conspicuous. It is greatly 
prized as a cage-bird, but requires great care 
and attention, chiefly on account of the extreme 
tenderness of its feet, rendering it necessary to 
cover the floor of its cage with Moss or soft hav 
instead of sand, and the perches with wash 
leather, the sand being supplied in a box or tin 
inside the cage, the receptacle being sufficiently 
large to permit the bird to dust itself in the 
sand. The caged Woodlark should be fed 
upon ant’s eggs, mealworms, Millet, and Poppy¬ 
seed, with a little green food such as chopped 
Lettuce.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardksi.vg free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the piper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxlvo, S7, Southampton-street, Covent 
G mien, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PiraiiisHKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a septrate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time . Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that , as Gardksinq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of late, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the reoeipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pain for hot-water pipes (A. M. tf.).—Limp- 
black mixed with boiled oil and turpentine is usually 
applied to hot-water pipes, and is perfectly harmless to 
plants. If turpentine is used, and only a little oil mixed, 
the pipes will not smell so strongly or be so long In dry¬ 
ing. 

Bulbs in pots (W. A.).—Daffodils and Tulips put 
into pots and stood outdoors, covered up with ashes, 
should there remain until the crowns have thrown up 
quite an inch and the pots are found to be fairly full of 
roots. Then you can take them into a greenhouse or 
frame, either at intervals, as you may want to bring them 
on, or all at once. Do not subject them to heat, if you 
purpose to do so, directly; rather do it gradually. The 
blooming will materially depend on the warmth given. 

Camellia buds dropping (A . B. L .).—it is very 
difficult to assign a reason lor Camellias dropping their 
buds, some varieties being more prone to it than others. 
A close atmosphere, too much water at the roots, or the 
reverse, will often produce this undesirable state of things, 
and within the Ixmdon area a few days of fog will fre¬ 
quently cause the buds to drop wholesale. A temperature of 
45 degs. to 55 degs. during the winter would be better 
than 5 degs. warmer. An increased circulation of air will 
often check the dropping of Camellia buds. Neither the 
repotting nor the soot-water has anything to do with 
this. If your structure has been kept close the better way 
will be to ventilate more freely. 

Growing Daphne indlca (Daphne indica). — 
After flowering keep the Daphne in a greenhouse—that Is 
to say, a structure with a night temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. or so during the day¬ 
time. It should he given sufficient water to keep the soil 
moderately moist, and is greatly benefited by an occa¬ 
sional syringing during bright weather. It will often 
stand for two or three years without repotting, but when 
necessary this operation should be carried out directly the 
flowers fade. A good soil for this Daphne is a mixture of 


equal parts of loam and peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand. When the spring frosts are past it may be gradu¬ 
ally hardened off and stood out-of-doors as last year. 

Cyclamen for autumn flowering 1 (Tuberose). 
—Seeds sown now would not flower next autumn, unless 
you are an expert in their cultivation, though it i9 
possible to flower plants so raised from November 
onwards through the winter. If you obtain some young 
plants of about four months old—that is, plants resulting 
from a sowing made in August last year—your opportu¬ 
nities of flowering the plants in early autumn would he 
greatly increased. At all times young plants of the 
above age are to be preferred to corms of a year old or 
more. Loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with a little finely 
sifted manure, with firm potting, will suit these quite 
well. 

Cutting back budded standard Briers 

(R. B. H .\—The present is a very good time to do this 
work, unless there happens to be a return of frost, then 
the operation had better he deferred for a while. Cut the 
budded growths back to within 3 inches or 4 inches from 
where the bud is inserted. By thus retaining a portion of 
the Brier, the new growths of the latter assist in drawing 
up the sap. thus on pelting the Roee-hud to start into 
growth. The Brier growths, however, must be kept 
within hounds. As soon os they are an inch or so m 
length pinch out their points, and then finally remove all 
the Brier close to the Rose-bud about end of May or early 
in June, and the wound will heal over before winter. If a 
portion of the Brier-stem has been allowed to remain 
above the horizontal branches this may be cut away it 
once. Dwarf stocks that are budded should not be cut 
down just yet. About the first week in February is a vc ry 
good time. After cutting hack both the standard and 
dwarf atocks the ground between the rows should he 
lightly dug over mid left fairly rough. 


Rose Relne Marie Henrlette (Poddy).-Doubt¬ 
less the 1-foot high plant you obtained last spring had 
been pruned back, or it would certainly have had longer 
•growths. But this shows the value of rather hard prun¬ 
ing the first year of Roses of a climbing nature. Ym 
have now growths upon the above Rose some 4 feet in 
length, which may be retained almost their entire length, 
merely removing a few inches of the unripe ends. If the 
plant is near a wall or fence the growths should be spread 
out in a fan-like manner, the lowermost branches being 
brought down almost horizontally. By so doing the 
foundation is laid for a fine specimen. Some well-decayed 
manure may be placed around the base of the plant flit 
X>nce. Remove an inch or two of the top soil, place the 
manure around the plant, then return soil removed. You 
may then safely leave the plant alone until May or June, 
when it will be benefited by a watering now and then—ssy 
about once a week- with liquid-manure. We much pre¬ 
fer to apply solid manure to Roses in the manner de¬ 
scribed. If it he laid on the surface much mischief is 
often done by the careless manner it is forked in in the 
spriDg, whereas the soil may be removed and returned 
without a root being disturbed if the work be entrusted 
to a careful workman. 

Rose Empress Alexandra of Russia 

(Deronia ).—This fine Rose Just missed by one year inclu¬ 
sion in the recent article upon new Roses. As you sill 
observe the novelties of the last three years were ic- 
viewed, and the above variety was introduced in 1897. . t 
is, however, a Rose I can thoroughly recommend, although, 
like many other good Roses, it has its faults. Many indi¬ 
viduals, especially exhibitors, object to the ball-like foim 
of its developed flowers, snd others to the unhappy 
manner it has of bending over just beneath the blossom, 
which prevents one using it as a show flower or for vares 
as often as one would like to. Apart from these defects, 
it has a splendid habit of growth, is novel and lovely in 
colour, which is a rich lake-red shaded with bronzy- 
salmon and orange when in the bud. The beauty of this 
type of Rose is seen perhaps to best advantage wh«n 
grown upon standard Briers. Then one may look up to 
the blossom. Souvenir d’un Ami, and others of like 
drooping character, should be obtained as standards in 
order to enjoy their full beauty. I should say Empress 
Alexandra of Russia would make a fine variety to plant 
against a 7-feet or 3-feet south or west wall. With the 
close resemblance of some modern Tea Roses to the older 
sorts, it is quite a relief to find such a distinct break in 
colour as Empress Alexandra, and it Is to be hoped there 
are other novelties equally distinct ready for distribution. 
—Rosa. 

Forcing Lllium Harris! and L. speclosum 

(W. F. OJ.—By no method of treatment will you get 
Lllium lancifolium (speciosum) in flower by Easter, unless 
the bulbs have been specially prepared for the purpose. 
We have seen splendid examples of this Lily recently in 
some of the florist’s shops in London, but they are the 
produce of retarded bulbs—that is to say, bulbs which 
have been kept in refrigerators, hut for which they would 
even in the open ground have flowered in August or 
September of last year. If you keep your plants in a 
frame or in a light position in a greenhouse they will come 
on gradually and bloom before their brethren out-of- 
doors; but it is useless to expect them to bloom by Easter. 
The Lilium Harris! should be placed in a structure where 
a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained and in 
a light position, otherwise they will draw up thin. A 
little weak manure-water made, if possible, from cow- 
dung may be given about every 7 10 days By far the most 
important item, however, is to keep the plants clear of 
aphides or green-fly, which are very liable to gather in 
the crown of leaves at the top, particularly when the 
flower-buds commence to form, and unless closely looked 
for they may not be detected until they have almost 
ruined the buds. To keep them in oheck dip frequently 
In strong soap-water and vaporise regularly with Niooti- 
cide. 

Erica gracilis (George Bull).—This Is the name at 
your plant. It is one of the greenhouse Heaths, and 4s 
a very popular market plant in this country. It is propa¬ 
gated by slips or cuttings, but a considerable amount of 
knowledge and several appliances are needed to ensure 
success. It cannot be raised from seeds. Owing to these 
circumstances the propagation of these Heaths is usually 
left to nurserymen who make a feature of this class of 
plants. You can keep your plant for flowering another 
season provided the following details are attended to. 
As soon as the blossoms are past cut it back to a height of 
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about 6 inches, and keep in the greenhouse, taking care 
that it does not suffer from drought, while too much 
water is equally injurious. This treatment will lead to 
little young shoots being pushed out from all parts of the 
plants, and directly they are seen it should be repotted. 
For this purpose four parts of peat soil to one part of 
silver-sand are necessary, which in potting must be pressed 
down very firmly. A pot one size larger than that in 
which it has been growing should be selected, and thor¬ 
oughly drained with a few pieces of broken flower-pot. 
Do not disturb the roots other than to remove the crocks 
at the bottom of the ball of earth. When potted give a 
good watering in order to settle the soil in its plaoe, and 
return the plant to the greenhouse. By June it may be 
stood out-of-doors and allowed to remain there till the 
nights get cold—about the end of August or in the first 
half of September. When outof-doors during the summer 
particular attention must be paid that the roots do not 
get parched at any time, for, being of a delicate, hair-like 
nature, they are soon permanently injured if this 
happens. 

Ohry«tnthemuma—twenty-four beet in¬ 
curved aorta Tor exhibition (d. J. Z).).—In the 
subjoined list of exhibition Chrysanthemums we have 
avoided those of last season's introduction, believing in 
this way we shall be more likely to meet your require¬ 
ment. None of them are expensive. In almost every 
instance you will be well advised to grow each plant on to 
the second crown-bud, as the newer t}pe or incurved 
bloom is seen to greater advantage, opening evenly and 
kindly, when these buds are secured. We recommend 
the following: Duchess of Fife, very large, white; Charles 
II. Curtis, good yellow; Mrs. W. Howe, golden-amber, 
suffused bronze ; Thomas Singleton, white, shaded pink: 
Ralph Hatton, purple-lilac ; C try son theme Bruant, rosy- 
buff ; Globe d’Or, yellow, shaded buff ; Lady Isabel, clear 
lavender-blush ; Hmr, de Verneuil, light pink, passing to 
white; Mme. Feriat, purs white; Golden Mine. Ferlat, 
deep yellow sport from last named ; Topaz- Orientate, 
straw-yellow; Mrs. W. C. K<on, lovely peach-pink, very 
large and of good form ; Mrs. R. C. Kingston, soft lila - 
pink, tinted white ; Miss Dorothy Foster, silvery-mauve ; 
Ms Perfection, pure white ; George liaigh, carmine-rose, 
shaded pale golden - bronze ; Matthew Russell, deep 
bronze; Ada Owen, ivory-white; Miss Violet Foster, 
silvery-rose ; Mrs. James Eadie, bright rose ; Mrs. H. J. 
Jones, white ; Hanwell Glory, bright bronzy-amber; and 
Mrs. Gerald Williams, bright yellow. With the foregoing 
varieties you should have little difficulty in developing a 
handsome lot of exhibition blooms. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bushy Ivies (ffardre*, Crtagh ).—I vies will become 
bushy to a certain extent if constantly cut. But If you 
desire bushy Ivies, why not try the tree forma, of which 
there are several beautiful kinds ? These make nice bushy 
evergreens for shrubberies, and are not grown so much as 
they deserve to be. They are peculiarly suited to plant 
in smoky districts. 

The common Broom (J. Moon).—u the seed of 
the Broom be sown at once it would take two years to 
attain flowering size, hence the better way wul be to 
obtain plants from a nurteryman and plant them in the 
desired position s. Several of the advertisers in Gardening 
Illustrated who make a speciality of outdoor shrubs 
could doubtless supply them. As the Broom produces 
naturally but a few fibrous roots, it is liable to suffer when 
removed, therefore, if you can obtain plants locally,- so 
much the better, as they can be planted with less delay 
than if you get them from a distance. In planting, take 
care that the soil is pressed firmly around the roots, and 
should any of them be loosened by the wind secure them 
by a stake. Leave a slight hollow in the soil close to the 
stem in order that the plants may be watered, if necessary, 
until they become established. 

Rascus racemosas (Filbert).- The specimen sent 
is the Alexandrian Laurel (Ruseus racemosus), a near 
relative of the common Butcher’s Broom. It is quite 
hardy and not particular as to soil or situation, but it 
succeeds best where moderately moist and in a partially 
shaded spot. It is at home where associated with the 
hardy Bamboos, to some of whicn it bears a certain 
amount of resemblance, for the slender shoots, which ore 
pushed up to a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, have a good deal 
the aspect of a Bamboo. Apart from its desirable features 
as a graceful little evergreen shrub, this Ruscus is very 
valuable for cutting, os the slender shoots, clothed with 
their deep gre*n foliage, are most effective when arranged 
in a vase, particularly if lit up by a few flowers. In this 
way the sprays keep fresh and bright for a long time; 
indeed, it is one of the moot durable evergreens that we 
p ow for such a purpose. It was a pleasure to receive 
such a characteristic specimen, as so many correspondents 
seem to think the smallest scrap will Butfice. 

Retlnospora obtusa aurea {Isaac BUI, Wot- 
ing).— The specimen sent is Retinospora obtusa aurea, 
seeds of which should he sown at once in pans or shallow 
boxes. Whichever is used must have some drainage mate¬ 
rial put in the bottom, and then filled to within half an 
inch of the rim with a mixture of two-thirds loam to one- 
third leaf-mould or peat, and a little sand. This should 
be p r es sed down moderately firm and mode level, when 
the seeds must he sown thereon, and covered with about 
a quarter of an inch of the same compost. Placed in a 
greenhouse or frame the seedlings will appear in two or 
three months, but they can be left in tbeir pans till the 
following spring, at which season, after the frosts are 
post, they may be either dibbled into a prepared bed out- 
of-doors or potted into small pots. If the quantity of 
seed is too great to sow in pans, a sheltered border outside 
can be used for the purpose, and the seed sown thereon in 
April. The ground should be dug, trodden moderately firm, 
and levelled, and when the seed is sown cover with hair 
an inch of soil, as in the open ground it needs more cover¬ 
ing than when grown in a frame. Take care that the soil 
docs not get too dry during the summer. It is probable 
that you will find but a small percentage of your seeds 
germinate, and even then the variegation is not likely to 
he reproduced, except in a few cases. 

FRUIT. 

Plre-heat fop Vine* (T. H. Roue). -Your Vines, 
no doubt, would he benefited by not forcing them, but we 
should not advise leaving off the fire altogether, but 
rather employ a little from the time of flowering until 
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warm weather sets in, when it can be discontinued. Tour 
greater gain will be in keeping the house cool by oonstant 
ventilation, so as to retard the starting of the Vines. This 
will give them a decided rest, and will be beneficial to 
Vines that have been habitually forced for a number 
of years. The course of action you suggest is, no doubt, 
the outcome of inferior crops, and if your convenience 
allows of giving the Vines a rest, by all meansdosoon the 
lines suggested above. 

Qnlnoea from seed (E. P.).— Your most satisfac¬ 
tory way will be to sow the Quince seeds in a pot or pan, 
and place them either in a greenhouse or fTame. Which¬ 
ever you use must be drained with a few pieces of broken 
flower-pot and filled to within on inch of the rim with a 
compose of two ports loom to one part leaf-mould and a 
little sand. This soil, having been well mixed, should be 
pressed down moderately firm and made level. On this 
prepared surface sow the seeds, and cover with nearly 
half an inch of the some soil, which should have a good 
watering through a fine rose. If attended to in this 
respect the seeds will germinate in the course of the spring 
or summer, but seedlings need not he disturbed the first 
season. Next year you may either plant them out in a 
good sheltered spot or grow them in pots another season 
before doing so. Sow at once, as the sooner such seeds 
are sown the better. 

Pruning neglected Vines (J. Oaken)— We 
should certainly prune back the laterals to the original 
spurs, even should it mean the loss of a year’s crop. 
Growths will issue from the old spurs again, but they may 
not become fruitful laterals this year, although without 
seeing them we could not soy what the possibilities are 
and might be. To make more certain of a partial crop 
you might leave a lateral here and there with partial 
pruning—that is to say, with a (flump bud from which a 
leaf has recently fallen. It is wonderful sometimes how 
resourceful neglected Vines are in producing buds and 
growing laterals from unexpected places. Hard pruned, 
they sometimes push out buds from the rod where no 
lateral had been seen and where no sign of bud life could 
previously have been anticipated. From such buds, how¬ 
ever, there are no fruit clusters the first year. We should 
advise you, in the event of your deciding to prune the 
whole, not to disturb the birk and spurs by winter dress¬ 
ing and cleaning, because this would very likely damage 
your prospect of getting a good show of buds. If, on the 
other hand, you encouraged leaf growth at the base of 
these unpruned laterals, and kept them pinched during 
the past summer, then it is an easy matter to prune back 
to these now. 

Fruiting young vino ( S. M. B.\— You did quite 
right in reducing the number of bunches to three on your 
Vine so recently planted. Had you allowed more it 
would probably have distressed the growth for future 
bearing, and the Grapes would not have finished so satis¬ 
factorily. You could very well retain half-a-dozen bunches 
this vear. If the Vine is rigorous and the hunches are 
smaller, you could increase their number up to ten in 
another year’s time ; but we should not advise more for a 
single rod of the length given. If you can devote mere 
space to the Vine you could allow an additional rod to 
form, training it from three to four feet from the existing 
one, and, assuming that your border allows of the Vine's 
support, you can by these means double your crop from 
the same Vine Always remember it is false economy to 
overcrop a willing Vine; it is much better to err on the 
side of leniency, because once overdone the further growth 
and fruit-hearing are not so satisfactory. It must be 
remembered, too, that the heavier the crop, the more 
feeding will be required to support the Vine. Wireworms 
are injurious in a Vine border, and the sooner you clear 
them out the better. Carrots, with a stick inserted, 
plunged here and there in the surface, form a bait for 

them, and the stick acts os a marker as well as a means of 
withdrawing the Carrot daily for examination. 

Renovating orchard trees {Fruit Tree*).— 
Apple-trees growing on Grass are much more subject to 
insect attacks than are trees growing on cultivated land, 
because the pests can hybernate in the soil and Grass 
without disturbance. The chief need in your case is first 
removing the turf for some distance round the roots of 
the trees, forking up the soil, then adding a* top-dressing 
of manure. But you may object to do that. Then the 
only other course is to have the heads of all the trees 
properly thinned and the branches removed and burnt. 
Then first wash every possible part of each tree over with 
a solution of hot lime-white and soft-soap, with a little 
clay mixed to discolour it. Then, farther, take advantage 
of a damp time to smother the whole of the branches with 
fresh slacked lime. All that will in time peel off. Even 

then, if the insects show themselves again, it will be 
needful to spray or syringe the trees with a solution of 
Paris-green or else Bordeaux-mixture. That should be 
sprayed or syringed all over the trees just os they go out 
of bloom, as it is then the moths deposit their eggs in the 
tiny fruits. One reason we hear so much complaint os to 
grub-eaten Apples is that so few people care to take the 
needful trouble co clean or spray their trees, and thus 
destroy the insects. Still, oil the spraying in the world 
will hardly keep the moths from off the trees unless the 
roots are also helped by some manure applied to the 
roots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cooking Maine {A. P .).—Your Maize never be¬ 
coming tender proves that it was too old before picking. 
It must be eaten young and green, and only requires 
boiling for 2U minutes. Put in cold water. Try next 
year and you will find it delicious.— American. 

Burnt earth (F. G.) —Only stiff clay soil requires 
to be burned. Make up a fire in the open with wood and 
coals intermixed, put more hard wood or faggots over it, 
then add 10 inches of the clay soil, and yet more after that 
gets hot. In that way great quantities of the clay may be 
charred, and it soon again becomes fertile and is friable. 

Jerusalem Artichokes {Novice}.— it is not cus¬ 
tomary for Jerusalem Artichoke tubers to boll hard when 
well grown. It is possible that you have not given yours 
proper cultivation So many persons plant tubers in 
some corner of a garden, and then allow them to so 
| remain year after year without cultivating them properly. 
The proper course is to dig a piece of ground deeply, 
i manuring it, and adding, if it he stiff, some wood-ashes 
I and old mortar-rubbish or road grit. Then select medium¬ 


sized tubers, and plant them in rows 2 feet apart, with 
the tubers 12 inches apart in the rows. If you have culti¬ 
vated yours properly, then there must he some deficiency 
in the soil, perhaps lack of lime, and that can soon be 
added by strewing it thickly over the surface and digging 
it in. 

Outdoor Tomatoes (F. G). — Any good red 
Tomato a ill do well outdoors if raised in good time and 
planted out on a warm, sunny site and properly treated. 
Conference is well kno^y, and can be had of most leading 
seedsmen. Ham Green is good also, so ore the Comet and 
Young's Eclipse. These are all smooth rounds, and all 
have cropped well outdoors at Chiswick. Duke of York 
did not crop well outside, but Frogmore Selected did. 
The best outdoor varieties generally are the rough ones, 
such as Open Air, Earliest of All, Magnum Bonum, and 
the Old Red, but you would perhaps not like them. A 
wonderful outdoor cropper is Wonder of Italy, fruits oval, 
about the size of small Plums, and borne in huge clusters. 
Sow seed of any variety in pots or shallow pans in a frame 
or greenhouse about the second week in April. Get the 
plants singly into large 60-sized pote by the end of Mat, 
and plant out in good soil early in June. Keep the side 
shoots hard pinched from every plant. 


SHORT BBPLHB. 

P. J. Homiman —See our issue December 8, p. 533.- 

J. L.—You ought to have put cuttings Into a cold-frame 
last autumn, protecting them when the weather was 
severe. You will do no good if you attempt to propagate 

in a warm-house.-C. W. Richardson.— See reply to 

"C. W. M.” in our issue of January 19, p. 628. - C. W. 

Norman. —A variety of Ivy known as Emerald Green 

would suit your purpose.- Daphne indica.— See reply 

to George Bull re Erica gracilis in the present issue, p. 639. 

The book you ask about is a good one.- Amateur.— 

Kindly send name and address, and then we will deal 

with your question.- Paddy.— See note re " Fowfs- 

manure” In our issue of December 8, p. 545.- Balsam*. 

—See replies to "Snalth" and "Pen” in our iasue of 

November 3 , 1900, p. 470, first column. - A. T. M. P.— 

It is quite impossible to advise you unless one were to see 

the ground. You give no seals as to size. - A. M. B. — 

Kindly send samples of the leaves you refer to and we can 
better help you. We fear that there U scale on the 

Myrtles you speak of.- T. J. Blackwood .—See reply to 

E. J. Fleming in our issue of January 19. p. 626-If. 

Halkett. —Bee reply to "Narcissus” in our issue of Jan¬ 
uary 12, p. 609. - O. R. Hughes.—See our article, with 

illustration, in the issue of January 6, 1901, p. 594.- 

Ladysmith.—So ; you must use Tobacco-paper or Nioott- 

cide.- A. S.—We fear the roots have got into had soil, 

hence the trouble. It you will examine the roots and let 

us know the result we will try and help you.- P. B.S. 

—Kindly send us the botanical name of the plant you 

refer to.- Plume*.— Let the Celoeias grow without 

stopping. Feed after the first appearance of the flowero. 
Kent.—Yon have either sown your Celery too soon or 
allowed it to get dry after planting. See the article on 
Celery culture In our issue of December 8, p. 539, and also 
reply to " Col. H.," November 17, p. 489.— Inquirer.— 
See our advertisement columns. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants ar fhstts 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Garorxum 
Illustrated, 37, Southampton-etreet, Strand , W.C. No 
more than f our kinds of fruits or dowers /or namin g 
should be sent at one time. 

Nams8 Of plants.—Mr*. Crown.— 1, Thuja so.; 2, 
Azara microphylla; 3, Euonymus japonlcas; 4, Thuja 

elegontissima; 6 and 6, Please send in fruit.- B. A. 

Lane.— The Field Poppy (Pap&ver Rhone). Apply to 

Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.- M. G., Crawley.—Corns, 

Gladiolus sp.; may be grown in border outside If planted 
in March. Pseudo-bulbs, Llaeochilua, probably KrehsU; 
requires greenhouse treatment; plant in a well-drained 

pot in a mixture of loam, peat, and Sphagnum.- 

M. B. B.—\, Begonia Rex var.; 2, Begonia nitida appa¬ 
rently, too much crushed; 3, Eacalyptus globulus; 4, 
Ophiopogon Jahuran variegatum. See note In our issue 

of January 12, p. 612- P. C. D.—l, Phlomis Sarnia (?); 

should like to see in bloom ; 2 , Verbascum phlomoidea. 


Catalogues received. — W. Bull, King’s-road, 

Chelsea, S.W .—Catalogue of Seeds for 1901. -Chao. 

Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough. — Kitchen, Flower 

Garden, and Farm Seeds. -W. Wells A Co., Ltd., 

Earlswood, RedhUl, Surrey .—Supplement to Descriptive 

Catalogue of Chrysanthemums. -Herd Bros., Penrith. 

—Garden Seeds , Flower Seeds, etc. -F. C. Pomrencke, 

Hamburger-strosse, 42—46, Altona, Hamburg .—Lid of 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1901. -Hobbies, Limited, 

Dereham .—Garden Guide, 1901. -F. Morel et fils, 33, 

Rue du Souvenir, Lyon-Vaise .—Catalogue of Clematises 

and Trees atui Shrubs. -Millar Bros., Market-place, 

Hull .—List of Garden Seeds for 1901. -Kelway A Sons, 

Longport .—Manual of Horticulture for 1901. -James 

Cocker and Sons, 130, Union-street, Aberdeen .—Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, Florists’ Flowers, etc. 

-Frank Dicks and Co., 66, Deansgate, Manchester.— 

Seed Cataloge for 1901. 

Books received.—" List of Orchids, etc.,” grownjby 

M. Georges Mantin, Chateau de Belair a'Olivet.-"A 

Practical Guide to Garden Plants and best kinds of Fruit 
and Vegetables.” By J. Weathers. Longmans A Oo., 
London. _ 


"The Manse Carden."—Referring to query by 
" S. M. M.” in issue of 15th ult., re " The Manse Garden. 1 
have a copy undated published by William Collins, Glas¬ 
gow and Ixradon. It contains prefaces to first and second 
editions, also a fine frontispieoe.— Samuel Bodir, A berdeen. 

-Will each of those who so kindly and fulhr 

answered my inquiry respecting "The Manes Garden, 
accept my best thanks, though tardily offered ? I had 
a copy of it from Messrs. J. Blackwood, which pleased 
me so much that I am ordering another. 1 wonder if the 
minister wrote on any other subject, and hod it 
published?—S. M. Marshall, Cheltenham. 
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FRUIT. 


COVERING OUTSIDE VINE BORDERS. 


Of late yean the covering of onteide borders 
with fermenting material has gone somewhat 
out of fashion. Why this should be so it is 
difficult to say, as it is evident that where the 
main part of the roots is in the open air it is 
impossible for them to perform tneir proper 
functions, surrounded as they are with cold 
and very likely saturated soil. Where Vinee 
are being forced under such conditions it is no 
wonder that the Grapes shank and are poor in 
colour. Merely keeping the frost from pene¬ 
trating will not do, as coverings only provided 
for this purpose do not raise the temperature of 
the border, and very often render it wet and 
cold. 1 am a strong advocate for the use of 
fermenting material for Vine borders. Atone 
time I used dry leaves, covering these with 
shutters. These certainly raised the tempera¬ 
ture a little, but not sufficient to ensure the 
<1 rapes succeeding satiefactorily. Although an 
advocate for fermenting material, I do not 
believe in the practice of building heavy hot¬ 
beds over the borders. The best material for 
covering is undoubtedly leaves and fresh stable 
litter, the greater part of the bulk being of the 
former. This generates a steady ana lasting 
heat. In my case this is spread over the border 
to the depth of about 2 feet and made firm. 
Over this shutters are placed. These outside 
shutters are a capital aid t6 early forcing, as 
they keep both snow and rain from penetrating 
the material. In the case of tne earliest 
Grapes, I leave the covering on until the 
Grapes are almost fully coloured, and even at 
this time the litter when it is being removed 
from the border is quite warm. At one time I 
used to remove it earlier, but the Grapes have 
been better in every way since I have left it on 
later. A. 


OPEN-AIR PEACHES. 


Already these are beginning to show pink 
buds, and though it may be early to speak of 
blistered leaves, it is not too early to take some 
precautions against this fatal blight. It may 
oe of interest to some of your readers to know 
a very simple plan which I tried with complete 
success last year. I got three boards, 12 feet 
long, 9 inches wide, and | inch thick, placed 
two vertically in the ground, and put the other 
across horizontally at the top, with a slope 
sufficient to throw off rain. These were securely 
fixed to the wall. Then I had some muslin 
(l£d. a yard) sewn together to make a screen 
sufficient to cover this space; it was fastened 
to two slating laths, one at the top and one at 
the lower edge. When the blossoms opened 
this light screen was fastened on the boards, 
two laths were fastened to the boards horizon¬ 
tally so as to prevent the screen being blown in 
against the flowers or allowed to lie against 
them when wet and sticky. I kept this cover 
on day and night for more than two months. 
Occasionally I removed it on fine days—result, 
blistered leaves at once; so the oovering was 
removed no more till all danger of cold * ' 
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1 danger of cold wind 

Go gle 


was past The moslin is so thin that plenty of 
light gets through, and the growth of flower and 
leaf showed no delicacy or pale colour, whioh 
might result if any heavier material were used 
as a shade. It was worth noticing that every 
shoot which made its way between the boards 
and the wall had blistered leaves ; those within 
the shelter were quite safe. Between the edges 
of the boards and the wall, both at sides and 
top, owing to the roughness of the wall (which 
is of limestone, not brick), were spaces of 
1 inch to *2 inches, yet the protection, rough as 
it might appear, was quite effectual. It was 
cheap and, I confess, ugly, but the fine crop of 
Peaches quite made up for any aesthetic defects. 
The boaras should be very firmly fastened to 
the wall and the screen tied tightly at 
top and bottom to prevent sudden or violent 
wind from tearing anything away. 

A. E. Bor, Abbey Leix, Ireland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating Gooseberries. — Goose¬ 
berry cuttings may be made and inserted in a 
border at the foot of a north or other oool wall 
whenever there is no frost in the ground. 
Select long and straight young wood, as Goose¬ 
berry bushes with short stems are of little 
value, this being especially the case with many 
of the large-fruited varieties, which seem to 
prefer trailing on the ground to growing up¬ 
right. Shorten the cuttings to a length of 
15 inches, cut cleanly across below the lowest 
joint, and trim off the thorns and all but the 
topmost four buds. Insert these cuttings 
5 inches deep and 9 inches apart in rows 
18 inches apart, taking good care to fix them 
firmly. Most of them will strike root and form 
three or four shoots next summer, and these 
being cut freely back during the following 
winter good serviceable bushes will be the 
result. 

Chalk SOIL—Can you give me any Information about 
chalk soil—what sorts of fruits and vegetables suit it, and 
what the best treatment is for lb?—G. C. K. 

[Most ordinary garden products will do very 
well on chalk soils, except such plants as need 
peat. We have seen fruits—generally Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, bush fruits, and Straw¬ 
berries—doing well; but, of course, something 
depends on the depth of cultivated surface soil 
you may have—you do not say. But if you 
will open a trench 2 feet wide on one side or 
end of your ground, throwing out all ths top 
soil, then well break up with pick and fork the 
chalk beneath, some 9 inches or 10 inches deep, 
place over it a dressing of short manure, 
and on that throw the soil of the next trench, 
doing all the ground the same, you will do 
wonders towards making your ground pro¬ 
ductive. In time, much of the ohalk becomes 
pulverised and practically soil. Add any soil, 
road trimmings, or decayed vegetable refuse 
you can get] 

Two food late Apples.— It is not wise 
to plant mid-season Apples largely. In October 
this year it was almost imposmble to sell good 
kinds at a remunerative prioe—even Urge 
Warner’s King was almost unsaleable. 
Recently I was impressed with the value of two 


old sorts on taking them out ot some boxes, 
where they had been from the day they came 
off the trees (over 3 months). These sorts wei e 
Hanwell Souring and Annie Elizabeth. Some 
ten years ago I planted these on some land 
under vegetable culture as standards. They 
soon made fine trees, cropping early. This year 
I have some fine fruit and a good crop. Having 
no space in the Apple room, I took old packing- 
cases to the trees, placing them in these as the 
fruit was picked. I placed them iu the potting- 
shed, where there is no artificial heat. On 
looking them over there were not a dozen bad 
frnits in a sack. I oonsider these two of the 
best cooking kinds, either for private use or 
market, for using through the three first months 
in the year. Both are good in flavour, and cook 
well. 8ome of these old sorts have more value 
than many of the new kinds.—J. Crook. 

Pruning young fruit-trees.—I should be glad 
of advice on the treatment of some young fruit-trees. I 
grafted some two years ago, and these have grown some 
6 feet in height, but are very thin in the stem, only about 
half-an-inch in diameter. Should these be cut back, and, 
if so, how far ? It seems to me rather foolish to cut them 
back only to make the same amount of growth next 
season. What I want is nice strong stems, some to grow 
as pyramids, and some as standards. I shall be glad of 
your advice.—F. E. D. 

[You omit to state in your note what fruits 
your trees are of. If you want to make Borne of 
these into standards you must encourage those 
to make upward growth until they reach 6 feet 
in height, then stop or cut off their leaders 
to induce the buds below to break into three or 
four shoots. Those shoots you would have to 
cut hack to some four to six buds the following 
winter, and thus lay a foundation for a proper 
head. Cut back any side shoots up the stem to 
a couple of buds now, and next summer, when 
these buds break, pinch the shoots back to some 
two or three leaves, as the object is to furnish 
some leaves up the stem to help it to swell, but 
not to allow strong shoots to develop at the 
expense of the head. If you want tome to 
make bush-trees, you must cut these long, thin 
stems back to within 2 feet of the ground, and 
cause the stems to throw out three or four 
shoots. Cut those back fairly hard the follow¬ 
ing winter, and thus you lay the foundation of 
a bush-tree. It is folly to write about cutting 
back being foolish. If you want certain des¬ 
criptions of trees you must train for that end. ] 

Mealy-bug on Vines.—I have just taken come 
greenhouses planted with Vines. The whole place is 
infested with mealy-bug. I am recommended to (mint the 
Vines with paraffin and water—half and half—or with pure 
methylated spirits, but before doing so would like to know 
if either of them will damage the Vines, and if so, what is 
the best plan to pursue to cure the pest ?— Mealy-bug. 

[Avoid any concootion containing petroleum, 
as this is fatal in its action on Vines. Methy¬ 
lated Bpirit is much safer and equally destruc¬ 
tive to mealy-bug. Being a spirit, this quickly 
evaporates, whereas the oil penetrates into the 
bark. Many gardeners adopt, with great 
succees, a mixture of gas-tar and clay for paint¬ 
ing Vines infested with the dreaded insect, first 
clearing off the loose bark to facilitate the work 
of painting. The tar-paint is made by first 
mixing up the clay with water until brought to 
the consistency of thin paint. Add the tar, 
about a pint, to half-a-gallon of the clay-and- 
water mixture, and keep well stirred. This is 
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oertainly not a pleasant paint to use, but it is 
very effectual. It must not be forgotten that 
the house itself, walls, stages if any, wire 
trellis, and roof must all be thoroughly cleansed. 
Nothing is better than painting all wood and 
ironwork, and if this cannot be done with oil 
paint, then use petroleum instead, being careful 
that none touches the Vines. Point up the 
surface of the border, if an inside one, and cloar 
it off, and as an extra precaution syringe or 
lightly water afterwards through a fine-rosed 
pot all available surface and staging with water 
as near boiling as can be conveniently handled. 
It is wonderful the tenacity mealy-bug has, so 
much so that without drastic measures being 
applied and a sharp eye kept on the growing 
\ ines in summer many stray insects appear. 
Methylated spirit applied with a feather is 
useful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is 
such a loathsome insect among drapes that any 
means, no matter how much trouble it may 
give, is well repaid. If you carry out the work 
of cleansing the houses and Vines on these lines 
you ought to be able to start the season with a 
fairly easy mind. Perseverance is the great 
factor.] 

Cobs and Filberts unsatisfactory 

(II. \V .).—These do not give much trouble once 
they attain to a fruiting size, and if the springs 
are favourable they crop as regularly as other 
fruit-trees. In the Kentish orchatds the Filbert 
and Cob bushes are pruned and 
attended to with tho same iegu- 
larity as other trees, and whtn 
pruned they have a skeletcn- 

1 ike appearance. Probably your 
trees are too thickly crowded 
for the growth to become fertile. 

Probably, too, you foster this 
uxuriance by the annual manur¬ 
ing. If such is the case, discon¬ 
tinue the annual manure-dres¬ 
sing, keep sucker growths 
suppressed, and severely thin 
the heads to let in sun and air 
to ripen up the growth. The 
Kentish trees are so pruned 
and trained that they form a 
saucer-shaped bush —that is, the 
cantral branches are kept open 
and the lateral ones extend out¬ 
wards. Their varying size may 
indicate variety of tree, as 
there are a good many sorts, 
with naturally a varying habit 
of growth and fruit. Your 6oil, 
too, may not be of tho right 
kind for Nut production, 
although, as a rule, they thrive 
almost everywhere, and cer¬ 
tainly your district ought to find 
the needful conditions. We 
have known them thrive equally 
as well on light gravelly soil as 

on that of a totally different character. Some 
shelter is beneficial, and in pruning reserve a 
good supply of the pollen-bearing catkins, as 
without these fructification fails. 

Forming new Vine borders— The 
drainage of Vine borders is of paramount im¬ 
portance, but as regards this no rule can be 
laid down. Where the site is clay or approach¬ 
ing to it, concrete is needed to ensure an escape 
from the evils of water rising into the border, 
and to prevent the roots penetrating into the 
bad subsoil. In cold, low-lying districts the 
depth of outside border should not exceed 
24 foet at back, and, gradually diminishing 
towards the front, should not be deeper than 

2 feet at that point. After the natural soil has 
been removed, and previous to laying on the 
concrete, a drain should be carried along the 
front of the intended border at some 0 inches 
below the general level. This should have an 
outlet of a safe and reliable character, and 
should recsive a good covering of stones or 
bricks. Nine inches of brickbats should also be 
laid upon the surface of the concrete, which 
should be 3 inches thick, and have a good fall 
from the wall of the vinery to the main drain 
already referred to. Should there be any pro¬ 
bability of tho roots finding their way into any 
uncongenial quarters, walls 44 inches thick 
should be erected as a preventive. Where the 
subsoil is sand or gravel the necessity for arti¬ 
ficial drainage is reduced to a minimum. For 
early forcing an inside border is the best, as 
then tho roots art Store on an equality with the 
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foliage as regards temperature. The best com¬ 
post is holding loam, adding mortar rubble and 
bones or bone meal. Turves flrass side down¬ 
wards should be placed over tho drainage to 
prevent the soil choking it. Firm borders, 
made piecemeal, keep the roots at home, and 
each new addition being sweet and fresh in¬ 
creases the vigour and fruitfulness of the Vines 
just at the time when they stand most in need 
of it. 

GREEN DESSERT GOOSEBERRIES. 

It will be a great benefit if the practice of 
growing Gooseberries for the table on walls or 
trellises becomes more general. There can be 
no doubt that in this way not only tho finest 
but the most perfectly-ripened and cleanest 
fruits are found, and the facility with which the 
trained plants can be pruned and the fruits 
gathered is a great feature in tho method of 
growing. Still farther, it is easy to net over 
and protect the fruits from the depredations of 
birds as those pests have a special fondness for 
Gooseberries. But whilst the large-fruited 
cooking or market varieties are best on ordinary 
bushes, or at least will do very well on such, 
without doubt the smaller-fruited and higher- 
flavoured dessert varieties give the best results 
when grown as cordons or as flat-trained 
plants on walls or trellises Gooseberries 
ready for planting against walls or trellises 
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need some preparation, and it is best to 
obtain them from the nursery, where for some 
three years from the cutting stage they have 
been prepared by proper training to form either 
single cordons, or having some three or five 
stems. Plants of this description <• in be induced 
in time to reach to heights of from 5 feet to 
C feet if desired, although when fruiting heavily 
the leading growths are slow. But the way 
spurred stems on plants of this description fruit 
is indeed remarkable, whilst that is still of the 
finest. A capital arrangement of trellises is 
that which prevails in the gardens at Clare¬ 
mont, where there are lines of wire trellis some 
4 feet in height, and so wide apart, covered 
with trained Gooseberries in variety, and as 
over both lines fish-netting is thrown when the 
fruit commences to ripen, then access can be 
got to the rows from beneath the nets and 
between them without in any way disturbing 
the netting. In Sir W. Farrer's gardens at 
Sandhurst Lodge, Berks., a north border* is 
planted throughout with Currants, Goose¬ 
berries, and Raspberries on trellises projecting 
crossways, with Morelio Cherries, Currants, 
and Gooseberries on the wall. Nets extend 
from the top of the wall all over the fruits 
beneath to the front of the border, and birds 
are thus excluded from the whole. 

A fine selection of green dessert Gooseberries 
is Green Gage, Green Gascoigne, Green Walnut, 
Rosebery, Green Hedgehog, Glenton Green, 
and Gretna Green. Some of these give the rich¬ 
est flavour to be found in Gooseberries. Those 


who may prefer a mixture of colours will rind 
the first three in Ironmonger, Red Cham¬ 
pagne, Red Warrington, reds, Yellow Cham¬ 
pagne, I^angley Gage, Early Sulphur, yellows, 
and Whitesmith, Bright Venus, and" White 
Champagne, whites, to be an excellent dozen. 
The best general flavour undoubtedly is obtained 
from greens and rods. A. D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


POTTING PLANTS IN WINTER. 
Many plants maybe repotted during the winter, 
and by so doing it will relieve tho work in 
spring when so many things need attention. In 
potting during the winter there are several 
important items to which particular attention 
should be given. It is, perhaps, owing to the 
omission of these details that plauts sutler when 
disturbed in cold weather. 

The first thing is to see that the soil is in good 
condition. It should be prepared some time 
before use, and for plants taken from warm 
houses it should be warmed by some means. 
There is nothing more destructive to the 
young and tender roots thau putting them 
into cold soil. The result is that the points 
which should penetrate the new soil are 
destroyed, and constquently the plant receives 
a check, besides which the now soil may get 
sour before the roots can make a fresh start. 
With regard to condition of soil, it should be 
rather dry than otherwise, but if as near as 
that of the plants to be potted all the better. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to the condi 
cion of the plants with regard to moisture. If 
the ball is too dry it is difficult to wet it through 
properly afterwards, and if too wet it is liable 
to get pressed up and prevent the roots getting 
away freely. Another important point is to 
avoid expo ring the plants to a cold draught or 
leaving them about in the potting shed longer 
than is absolutely necessary. This and taking 
them from one place to another are a great 
source of danger. In watering, settle the sur¬ 
face by using a fine-rosed can, giving later 
sufficient water to pass through. This may be 
done a day or two later, according to circum¬ 
stances. If the pots are new and they are 
quite dry they should be moistened before they 
are used. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ixoras unhealthy.—I have two Urge Ixor*swhich 
have lost all their foliage this winter. Shall I cut them well 
in to encourage new growth? If so, what will be the mo*, 
(suitable timer—I gnoramus. 

[As your Ixoras have got into such a bad 
state, the better way will be to cut them back 
hard in about a month’s time, and syringe them 
frequently, in order to encourage the production 
of new shoots. In doing this, care should be 
taken not to wet the soil too much—indeed, it 
should be kept moderately dry, as it is quite 
possible that an excess of moisture at the roots, 
combined with a low temperature, has a good 
deal to do with their sorry state. As soon as 
the young shoots are about 4 inch long, turn 
the plants out of their pots, take off as much 
of the old soil as you can without disturbing 
the roots, and repot in a compost consisting of 
two thirds good fibrous peat to one part of 
loam, adding enough silver-sand to be easily 
noticed when the soil is mixed together. The 
pots, which must be clean and well drained, 
should not be any larger than is absolutely 
necessary. A stove temperature is required for 
the successful culture of all the Ixoras.] 

Sowing Cactus-seed. I have had aonie Cactus 
(mixed) ana some Gardenia dorida seed sent me. I shall be 
much obliged if you will give me instructions for sowing 
the seed? I have a heated greenhouse.— Cacti's. 

[To sow the seeds, take a few clean flower 
pots inches in diameter, place some broken 
crocks in tho bottom to about half the height. 

and fill, to within half an iuoh of the rim, with 
one part each of loam, and peat or leaf-mould, 
and half a part of sand. This should be 
pressed down moderately firm and made quite 
level. On this sprinkle the seeds thinly, and 
cover with about a quarter of an inch of the 
same soil. Then water through a fine rose in 
order to avoid washing up the seeds, and place 
in the warmest part of your greenhouse, and at 
the same time where they are free from 
draughts. See that the soil is always kept in 
a moderate though even state of moisture, and 
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the Cactua may with advantage have a little 
leas water than the Gardenia. Then, when the 
young plants make their appearance, and the 
first developed leaf appears between the coty¬ 
ledons, they should be pricked off. This is done 
by preparing some pots as for sowing the seed, 
and into them dibbling the young plants at 
about an inch apart. When they have after 
this grown sufficiently to need a further shift, 
they must be potted singly into small pots, 
using the soil as above recommended for the 
Gardenia, with the addition of a little brick 
nibble broken fine for the Cactus. ] 
Propagating plants.— Kindly tell me the proper 
season to strike cuttings, how to take the cuttings, suit¬ 
able soils for same, and if bottom-heat is required, and air 
excluded for the undermentioned plants: Eurya latifolia 
argon tea, Abutilon Howitzii, and Nerium elegans?—C. L. 

[The three subjects mentioned aro not at all 
difficult to strike from cuttings, yet at the same 
time a close case is necessary for their successful 
increase in this way. A gentle bottom-heat 
assists the production of roots, but they will 
strike very well without it, especially if the 
propagating-frame is placed in a somewhat 
warmer structure than the greenhouse in which 
they have been growing. A useful case for 


to examine the cuttings, and they must be kept 
well shaded. When rooted, gradually inure 
them to the ordinary atmosphere of the house 
and then pot singly into small pots. For this, 
less sand is needed than for striking the cut¬ 
tings, and the soil must not be sifted, j 


FERNS. 


THE HART’S-TONGUE FERN 
(SC0L0PENDR1UM). 

The ordinary Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare), one of the commonest of our 
I British species and one which is found in a wild 
state in almost every county of the British 
Isles, is exceedingly variable. It has, under 
cultivation, produced an almost unlimited 
number of either beautiful or merely curious 
forms. The extremely simplo ribbon-like frond 
of the original plant would seem to afford little 
scope for variation, yet the predisposition of 
this popular species is such that it is not 
unusual to find in a batch of seedlings raised 
from spore gathered from the typical plant 



Scolopendrium vulgare crispum. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. Chapman, 
0, Betteridge-road, Fulham, S.W. 


striking cuttings can be readily formed out of a 
shallow box, just deep enough to take the pots 
of cuttings comfortably, laying some large 
squares of glass over the top. The same kind 
of soil will suit all three—viz , equal parts of 
loam, peat, and sand, the whole passed through 
a sieve with half-an-inch mesh. The growing 
shoots of Abutilon Sowitzii mako tho best 
cuttings and root quickly. From the middle of 
March onwards is a good time to put them in. 
A length of 3 inches to 4 inches is very suitable 
for the cuttings, which should have one or two 
of the bottom leaves removed, and then be 
dibbled firmly into pots filled with the above- 
mentioned soil. After this, give a watering 
through a fine rose, sufficient to settle all the 
soil in its place, and stand in the propagating- 
frame. So treated, they will root in about three 
weeks. In the case of Eurya latifolia variegata 
and Nerium elegans, the young thoots, which 
make the best cuttings, should be allowed to 
pass their succulent stage before taking them. 
Thus the end of April or the month of May will 
be the best time for them. They will both take 
longer to strike than tho Abutilon, but the 
Nerium roots in less time than the Eurya. The 
directions for taking aud inserting the cuttin'8 
of Abutilon apply equally to the others. Of 
course, the glass BhosTtcPbe taken off <|" 
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that tho deviations from tho type are more 
numerous than the normal forms. Schneider, 
in his “Book of Choice Ferns,” Vol. III., 
p. 321, gives as an illustration the statement 
made by Correvon in connection with the 
sowing by himself in 188o of spores of 8. 
vulgare gathered in his own “ Jardin Alpin,” 
which sowing, he says, “ caused us the greatest 
surprise by its results. Very few of the young 
plants produced had retained the characters 
peculiar to the normal or typical form ; the 
fronds of many of them were lacerated along 
the edges, and of a much darker colour than 
those of the type ; others, and these were the 
moat numerous, had their fronds divided and 
the stalks suddenly digitate. In some cases 
that division took such a shape as to form a 
regular crest.” Some of the deviations are of 
the most odd and unexpected nature. The 
really distinct varieties of Scolopendrium 
vulgare, either naturally produced or resulting 
from cultivation, are so very numerous that 
more than a hundred of them have been 
awarded first-class certificates by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Foremost among the 
numerous dtviitions from the typical species, 
what may be termed the section with “ frilled” 
fronds, or 

8. v. crispum undoubtedly possesses, as may 


be seen from the accompanying illustration, the 
most beautiful character. A well-grown speci¬ 
men of this makes a splendid object for either 
the out or the indoor fernery, its luxuriant 
wavy fronds, disposed in a circle around the 
crown and produced in great abundance, being 
delightful. They vary in width from 2 inches 
to 3 inches, and their length is equal to that of 
the fronds of the ordinary species ; but they 
derive great beauty from their being deeply and 
regularly waved across, and so beautifully 
fringed that when viewed edgeways each of 
them resembles a finely but well developed frill. 
Though it hail been long known and is of easy 
culture, this exceedingly handsome Fern is 
rarely found in abundance. This is due to its 
peculiar nature, and it is singular that this form, 
which, unlike the species, is permanently 
barren, should have been found wild in so many 
places, where it must have sprung up sponta¬ 
neously, as there are no records of spores having 
been found on either cultivated or wild plants 
of it ; yet it has been gathered at Barnstaple, at 
Bvland Abbey, Furness Abbey, and in Guernsey. 
The “ frilled ” or crispum section of Scolopen¬ 
drium comprises several very distinct forms, 
the most striking among them being : 

8. v. c. cristatitm. —The fronds of this, 
which are frilled but not fringed, have their 
ends terminating in a define crest. 

S. v. c. df.nsum. —This is distinct from the 
ordinary crispum, inasmuch as its shorter and 
narrower fronds have their lower half so densely 
frilled that in that portion their midrib is nearly 
or quite hidden. 

8. v. c. Dhummondi. —A fine and distinct 
form, with fronds 18 inches to 24 inches long, 
very narrow, the edges finely toothed and bear¬ 
ing a thick crest at their extremity. 

8. v. c. fertile. —This form, which is of a 
stiffer and more upright habit than the other 
“ frilled ” Scolopendriums, produces spores from 
which some of the most beautiful varieties 
known have been raised. 

S. v. c fimbriatom, also known under the 
name of Stansfieldi, is a really splendid and 
fertile form of crispum, in which the frills are 
beautifully fringed. It is possibly the finest 
variety yet artificially raised. 

S. v. c. LATr.M.—This handsome form is 
i emarkable for producing an occasional short, 
extremely broad, scarcely wavy frond among 
the normal ones, which are 2 inches to 4 inches 
wide at half their length, and conspicuously 
frilled. 

S. v. c. majus, a form with long-stalked, 
spreading, wavy fronds, 3 inches to 4 inches 
wide, with conspicuous kidney-shaped lobes, 
one on each side of the leafy portion of the 
frond near the stalk. 

8. v. c minus. —The fronds of this peculiar 
form are seldom li inches wide, short-stalked, 
tapering, and wavy, but the waving is ridgy 
rather than rounded, and closely set. 

The crispum section represents the plumose 
form of the Scolopendrium, much as A. Farley- 
onse does the plumose form of Adiantum, Poly¬ 
podium cambricum the plumose form of Poly¬ 
podium, and Nephrolepis rufescens tripinnati- 
fida the plumose form of Nephrolepis, and all 
are equally barren. S. G. 


Clivia miniata —This can be kept in any 
structure from which frost is just excluded in 
the winter, provided the roots are kept fail ly 
dry—at all events till the now year—for as tho 
llower-8pikes develop, an increased supply of 
water will be beneficial. There will be a good 
deal of difference in the size and colour of tho 
flowers according to the treatment given to the 
plants, for those fully exposed to the light are 
much brighter in colour than if allowed to 
expand in a shaded position, while the size and 
substance of the flower and the contour of tho 
entire head of bloom are considerably improved 
if the plants, directly any traces of flowering 
can be seen, are removed to a structure rather 
warmer than a cool greenhouse—that is, if they 
have been kept in this last-named during tho 
winter. Of late years g oat improvements have 
been effected in this class of plants. Like tho 
Agapanthus and other subjects, Olivias can be 
kept in good health and flowering condition for 
several years without repotting, but in such a 
case occasional doses of weak liquid-manure 
during the growing season will be of great 
aervice. 
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BOSKS, 

CLIMBING ROSES IN LARGE POTS. 

t am obliged to the Editor of Qardsxixo for hie answer to 
my question about Roses in pot*. I wonder if I made 
it quite clear that I want the Roses to climb and cover 
the side of the house f The width is about 30 feet, and 
the height three low stories (as the Roses would stand over 
the ground floor windows). I thought threeor four Roses 
would cover this space, but would 12-inch pots be large 
enough, and should they be planted any time now when 
the weather 1* open again, or wait till March ? I have 
since been given some lead Tea-chests, about 18 inches 
square at top, and rather deeper than that, which would 
do, perhaps, if painted, for the outer cases of the pots.— I 
Mr*. [Riy.n'b. 

[In our reply on p. 623 we imagined yon 
might deeire Roses of a climbing nature, and 
advised very little pruning for same, supposing 
you procured pot-grown plants. Many nursery¬ 
men pot up climbing Roses from the open 
ground. These make nioe bushy plants, much 
more so than the plants grafted in pots, which 
usually make one or two very long canes, and 
are more suited to plant in greenhouses. If the 
bushy plants have wen established one year in 
their pots, no pruning will be necossary beyond 
just removing the tips of the shoots, and they 
should blossom this summer. But you have an 
alternative plan of potting up strong plants 
yourself. This should be done at onoe, although 
it is rather late for the work If you prefer to 
do so, such plants should be cut back to] 
about 18 inches from their base in March. | 
The Tea-chests would answer admirably ai an 
outside case for the pots, and as they are 
18 inches square you ooald have a larger size 
pot—say, a No. 6. 

We do not advise a pot too large to commence 
with, for the reason that the soil soon beoomes 
soured. Repotting wonld be advisable after 
the third or fourth year, bat a top-dressing 
should be given each autumn. Remove an inch 
or two of the surface soil, sprinkle a little 
reliable artificial manure on the soil remaining, 
then add good loam and well-decayed manure 
in equal parts to replace soil removed. This 
annual top-dressing might even suffice for 
several years; but we should prefer to repot 
the plants into a larger and final pot, or a small 
tub would do after the third or fourth year. 
To do this you would need the assistance of a 
gardener. Take down the growths carefully, 
and tie them temporarily to a stake during the 
operation of repotting, advantage being taken 
of this opportunity to remove some of the oldest 
wood, and, when replacing growths on wall, 
spread out fan-shaped as much as possible, and, 
above all, give plenty of space between the 
growths. Four plants would be sufficient to 
cover the 20 feet of space, and the kinds we 
should advise would be Longworth Rambler, 
Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Alfred Carriere, and 
Heine Marie Henrietta.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Climbing Roses in the open garden.—I am 

trying, by way of experiment, MartchJ Niel, climbing 
Perle des Jardina, and W. A. Richardson in the open bed, 
hav ing no wall available. The soil is good, and position 
open to south, but sheltered from cold winds. Which way 
will be most likely to meet with success—training them 
as pillar or trellis Roses, or pegging branches down ?— 
Hkyscrokt. 

[We have often mentioned in these columns 
that the lovely extra vigorous Tea and Noisette 
Roses are useful for other purposes beside 
training upon walls. As you have good soil and 
a nice sheltered garden, you could certainly 
grow the three varieties you name. We should 

S refer a trellis for such Roses instead of pegging 
own the growths. This trellis could easily be 
formed with three or four Bamboo-canes, or a 
tripod be made with three canes, and the 
growths twined around. The ohief thing to 
aim at is good, well ripened annual growths. 
These, if retained their full length, blossom 
freely, and, after flowering in July, some may 
be cut out during that month, so that other 
long canes are encouraged. Do not discard all 
the two-year-old wood bearing laterals, for they 
also blossom well if the laterals are cut back to 
two or three eyes. We saw quite recently a 
wire trellis, some 4 feet high, formed as a half 
circle upon a lawn, and it was covered with fine 
plants of W. A. Richardson flowering freely, 
and the flowers of a glorious colour, which is 
more than can be said sometimes of plants upon 
hot south walls. Martehal Niel will flower 
well as a bush by pruning’ it* anm 
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back to 18 inches from the old wood. It is not 
at all effective, as the blossoms are quite hidden 
by the foliage, but one obtains the Roses, which, 
to many, is sufficient reward. A few other 
good kinds to grow on trellises after the same 
manner are: Madame Pierre Cochet, L’ Ideal, 
Bouquet d’Or, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Barard, 
Mme. Moreau, Mme. Chauvry, Billiard and 
But4, Kaiserin Friedrich, Gustave Regis, 
Germaine Trochon, Le Soleil, and Dr. Ronges ] 

Tea Roses In paraffin casks.— I have been much 
interested in your article this week on growing Roses in 
pats, but, as this advice was for town, I should be 

K rateful if you would kindly tell me whether I should be 
kely to be suooessful in growing Tea Roees in half paraffin 
casks out-of-doors in the country? If so, could! grow 
any kind with an equal chance of success, and could I take 
one up from the ground in the spring or now, and transfer 
it to the cask ? I have several young plants that I struck 
from cuttings in the autumn of W>. I note that you 
recommend pots in preference to tubs, but this may only 
lie for town work, and I fancy I should get larger speci¬ 
mens in tubs?—BiTiiRR. 

[Yon wonld certainly be able to grow Tea 
Roses in casks or tubs in the oountry where the 
air is so pure, although we should prefer pots to 
commence with. Unless your cuttings are 
really strong and bnshy, we should advise you 
to procure and plant at onoe some good vigorous 
plants on the Brier, and allow your cuttings to 
grow where they are for another season. A snort 
standard plant in the oentre of the cask, with 
three dwarfs or bushes around it, would take 
away all appearance of stumpiness. Put about 
a foot of drainage in the bottom of cask, 
having previously had three or four 1-inch 
holes made in it. Upon the drainage material, 
which may be stones, clinkers, broken bricks, 
or crocks, put some turf with the Grass side 
downwards, then fill up the cask with good 
compost consisting of two parts loam from a 
meadow, and one part well-decayed manure. 
A 5-inch potful of bone-dust to each barrowload 
of soil would be very helpful and lasting. The 
soil should not be too wet when pnt into the 
tub, otherwise it will set and become dangerous 
to the welfare of the plants. When the Roses 
are planted, keep the surface soil frequently 
stirred to the depth of 2 inches or 3 inches, ana 
see that the tubs stand on three bricks, as 
much to preserve the cask as to allow water to 
drain away. In such a large amonnt of soil, 
water other than rain will not be wanted very 
frequently, bat during a dry spell of weather 
this matter must be watched. When, however, 
water is given, let it be a good soaking. As to 
varieties, you should grow the free kinds, such 
as : Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, 
Mme. Lamb&rd, Marie d’Orleans, G. Nabon- 
nand, Grace Darling, Camoens, Mme. Abel 
Chatsnav, Mme. Charles, Mme. Hoate, and 
Hon. Eaith Gifford.] 

Triangular beds for Roses and 
Olematia (Adam). —The four beds meas¬ 
uring 17 feet by 11 feet by 13 feet 6 inches 
which you desire to plant with Roses would 
require sixteen plants for each, and the four 
beds of same size to be planted with Clematis 
would each take nine plants. We think the 
best effect wonld be obtained from the Clematis 
beds if you planted only one kind in each bed. 
One bed could be white, and the best variety is 
Henryi, another, bluish-parole, variety Jack- 
raani, the third, pale blue, Mrs. Hope, and the 
fourth, rich purple. Purpurea elegans, or Gipsy 
Queen. Pegging down answers very well with 
Clematis, but yon should affix some wires to 
short sticks, the more readily to train the 
growths, and also to keep them off the ground 
You wish one of the Rose-beds to consist of 
China varieties, and another Mosses. For 
the former the centre should be planted with 
the common Blush, surrounding it with Mme. 
Laurette Messimy, Mme. Eugene Resal, Queen 
Mab, and Cramoiaie-Superieuro. As you pro¬ 
pose to peg down the Roses you must in plant¬ 
ing so arrange them that one plant will not 
clash with the other. The bed of Mosses ooald 
not be planted with better kinds than the 
following: Common Pink, Blanche Moreau, 
Little Gem, Comtesse de Murinais, Lanei. We 
should not advise all the growths to be pegged, 
bat merely the strongest. We do not think 
yon would care for the Rambler Roses for peg¬ 
ging as their flowering season is very brief. 
We should advise one of the two remaining 
beds to consist of crimson H.P.’s, and the other 
of pink H.P.'s, and H. Teas. Of the former 
the following wonld all be good either mixed or 
one kind only used: Ulrich Brunner, General 


Jaoqueminot, Gloire de Margottin, Dnpny 
Jamain, Dr. Andry. The pink varieties most 
suitable for pegging wonld be Mrs. John Laing, 
Caroline Tee tout, La France, Mrs. Shannon 
Crawford, Grace Darling, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
and Mme. G. Luizet. 

Mareohal Niel shedding its foliage 

(D E. W.) —A temperature of 65 degs. is too 
much for Roses, and opening the door for two 
or three hours each day, in the month of 
December, was a great mistake. When forcing 
Roses it is always best to start them very 
steadily at first, the temperature not exceeding 
56 degs. by day, increasing to 58 degs. when 
the new growth is well advanced. It appears 
to us that the plant made but very few new 
roots after you potted it. It would not show 
the effect so much last season, but now, when 
the plant requires support, the root power is not 
sufficient, consequently the foliage arops. The 
cold air, rushing in upon the plant, as yon 
admit has been the case, wonld be enongh to 
chill any Rose which was being forced so 
strongly. You must keep the temperature to 
55 degs. or 56 degs , as you say you have done 
lately, and be very careral not to overwater the 
lant. By all means elevate the pot upon two 
ricks, which will tend to correct any errors of 
exoessive watering. We should say the venti¬ 
lator would answer where yon propose to plaoe 
it, and we should also advise you to have one or 
two small openings, with shatters attached, in 
the low wall in the front of the structure. Air 
is then allowed to enter the house, usually over 
the hot water pipes. If the plant continues 
shedding its foliage you wonld do well not to 
waste any more time over it, but procure 
another healthy specimen, for rarely can this 
Rose be brought into a healthy state after a 
check of this description. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late Chrysanthemums. —These have 
again proved the most useful as well as profit¬ 
able of all the kinds I grow, for after the show 
kinds are over and cut down there comes a 
blank in conservatories and greenhouses, unless 
one has a good reserve of these very late-flower¬ 
ing kinds to fill the gap. I find that many 
varieties that are not usually found in the lists 
of late sorts may be induced to flower late by 
special oare daring the growing season. The 
retarding of flowers is now recognised to be 
quite as important as forcing, for the commer¬ 
cial value of many is more a question of the 
time at which they are put on the market than 
the value of the flowers themselves. Chrysan¬ 
themums that are hardly saleable in October or 
November realise a good price in January. The 
most effective way of retarding I have yet 
found ie to propagate late, plant out in the 
open late, and keep pinching until end of July, 
and then, in August or September, take a spade 
and cut round or partially lift them so as to 
give a decided check. Do not place under glam 
until severe frost oompels you to do so, and then 
keep all the air on that is possible, only shutting 
up close when sharp frost is imminent. A dry, 
cool air is the best antidote to damping, and the 
Chrysanthemums will withstand several degrees 
of frost when dry.—J. G., Qosp'srt. 

Seedling: Chrysanthemums ( H. 0.0.). 
—The only way is to grow the plants on 
quickly and liberally from the first, treating 
the seedlings when they attain some size to 
much the same fare as cuttings. We can see 
no gain in waiting till March to sow seeds, and, 
indeed, if it is essential to start cuttings of 
established varieties in November and December, 
it should be even more needful to start earlier 
with seeds, that of necessity lie some weeks in 
the soil before appearing at all. The most 
rapid instanoe of germinating in these thing* 
in our experience was eleven days, while other* 
of the same sowing took nearly six week* to 
pnt in an appear&noe. As in your oam you 
will know the parents, this should help yon 
later on, at least. For the present, however, 
our advice is to sow at onoe. The instanoe yon 
refer to in all probability is merely a selection 
from a very large lot of seedlings, each of 
which is represented by a single bloom only. 
Those, of ooorse, oome very fine at times, 
particularly some types, aid are usually taken 
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on second crown-buds. That fine rich yellow 
Robert Owen was first exhibited in splendid 
form at the R.H.S. when a few months old, 
but only a solitary flower, which is fre¬ 
quently misleading. In no case can the 
merit of a seedling be determined in the first 
year. It is, of course, easy to pick out weeds 
from the more promising, but to decide the 
value of any kind requires time and a com¬ 
parison with others of its class and colour. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing ( H. B ).—You ask us when you should 
stop the plants of varieties in your list, with 
the object of securing blooms for exhibition by 
the first week in November. For your informa¬ 
tion, together with that of other readers of 
Gardening Illustrated, we give the dates to 
stop the plants for London growers, as in this 
way cultivators in the extreme south of England, 
and those also in the Midlands and the north, 
may make the usual allowance for difference of 
climate. Those in the Midlands should com¬ 
mence operations a week in advance of London, 
while those in Yorkshire should make a differ¬ 
ence of quite ten days in the date mentioned 
in this reply. This rule may be observed in 
Scotland so that a fortnight earlier is not too 
much time to allow in advance of the southern 
growers. Although you propose to stop the 
plants on the dates named, it may be altogether 
unnecessary. If the plants break naturally 
on or about the period mentioned for the 
respective sorts, take up the strongest succeed¬ 
ing shoots without interfering with the ordinary 
or, rather, natural development of their growth. 
Treat as follows: Emily Towers, natural 
break and first crown bud. If the break has 
not developed by third week in May, stop the 
plant, securing first crown-bud on succeeding 
shoots. Lady Phillips should be accorded 
similar treatment. Lit nel Humphrey, stop 
first week in April, retaining second crown- 
buds. Mrs. A. H. Hall, retain any buds 
developing naturally towards the end of August. 
This plant develops several series of crown- 
buds. Mrs. J. Bryant, stop end of April, 
securing first crown - buds. Sir Heroert 
Kitchener, stop third week in May, retaining 
first crown-buds. Florence Moljneux, stop 
first week in March, securing first crown-buds. 
A good system of culture with this variety is to 
insert cuttings in February, flowering the 
resulting plants on single stems in fl inch pots, 
retaining, of course, the first buds developing. 
Madeline Davis, stop third week in May, 
securing first crown-buds. Miss Alice Byron, 
one of the loveliest whites, should be allowed to 
develop its break naturally, retaining the buds 
developing somewhere near the end of August. 
Miss Edith Pilkington should be treated simi¬ 
larly to the last-named. Mrs. W. Cursham 
succeeds well under identically the same treat 
ment as that mentioned in the case of the two 
sorts preceding this variety. Sir Redvers 
Buller is a splendid crimson, and plants should 
be stopped third week in March and second 
crown-buds retained. Mrs. Harry Cheesman, 
pinch third week in May, retaining first crowm- 
buds. Growers should remember that in all 
cases where the plants do not develop the break 
bud naturally by the end of the third week in 
May, the point of the growth should be pinched 
out, three strong growths taken up, and first 
crown-buds retained, should they develop during 
the second to last week in August. The 
observance of this rule will save much disap¬ 
pointment. 


Lib on 1 a floribunda is a valuable winter- 
flowering greenhouse plant. We were reminded 
of it by a group in bloom recently, which formed 
an ornamental feature of the house, and was 
not much injured by dense fogs. At this season 
of the year, near to large towns especially, 
many flowers are utterly spoilt by tven one 
thick sulphureous fog. It bears a profusion of 
neat, tubular, and pendent scarlet flowers tipped 
with yellow. The plant is not difficult to grow, 
and can be propagated readily from cuttings, 
which should be stiuck in gentle heat in early 

B . An important point is to keep the 
carefully watered, as when they get dry 
for any length of time the result is loss of 
leafage. Red-spider is the chief pest that 
attacks the Libonia. Besides L. floribunda, a 
worthy hybrid is L. penrhosiensis, the flowers of 
which are brighter than the ordinary kind. 


THE AMERICAN ALOE (AGAVE 
AMERICANA). 

This and its variegated variety are useful for 
placing out-of-doors in summer in vases or pots 
plunged in the ground, and also for the con¬ 
servatory in winter. The plant blooms only 
once and after several years’ growth. The 
flowers are yellowish-green, and are very 
numerous on the ends of the chandelier-like 
branches. It will do well in winter in any 
fairly dry conservatory, standing it outdoors 
in May and bringing it indoors again when 
frosts threaten. 

Lady Medlycott, Ven. Milborne Port, Sher¬ 
borne, Dorset, who kindly sent us the photo¬ 
graph from which our illustration was prepared, 
sends us the following notes as to the plant 
figured : 

“Towards the end of May last it showed 
signs of blooming, and by July a splendid spike 
of blossom had sfiot up to the height of over 





Agave americana in bloom in Lady Medlycott's garden 
at Ven. Sherborne, Dorset, in 1899. 


15 feet. Its golden blooms showed well against 
the blue of the summer sky, a crowd of bees 
humming round it all day long. It was an 
object of much interest to visitors to Ven. 
Gardens during the summer, but the usual fate 
of an^Vloe that blooms is overtaking it now, 
and the plant is slowly and surely dying.” 


PHLOXES. 

Phloxes have ever been favourite garden 
flowers, and though in some places they are now 
neglected, still by the lover of hardy things they 
have never been entirely foreaken. To him 
they fill places in his borders which no other 
subject could occupy half so well, blooming 
from early summer until autumn. Those that 
flower in summer, the suffruticosa sorts, are not, 
I think, grown so much as they deserve. 
Possibly it is the plentitudc of other blossoms 
just then or the knowledge that the decussata 
varieties fill a vacancy in September caused by 
the passing of summer flowers that the former 
section is so little patronised. Where a dwarf, 


free-blooming Phlox is wanted with boldtruseej 
of bloom, one should certainly remember those 
that areclaEsified under the heading of suffiuti- 
cosa. They are beautiful border plant?, or 
when planted, as one sometimes notices them, 
in beds they afford bold masses of bloom, 
charming for cutting. Seldom is it that they 
grow more than ‘jJ feet in height, although 
when left for a year or two they broaden con¬ 
siderably, presenting huge bushes of blossoms 
in June and July. When grown, as all Phloxes 
should be, in a well manured soil, deep, yet 
fairly light, tin chief attention noeded is to 
attend to their division and so keep them 
within proper limits. There are many who 
grow the autumn flowering sorts for the reason 
that in them are those with a variety of colour, 
but if a fair comparison is mado it will be 
found that in the suffuiticosa section there are 
many peculiarly attractive. To take just a 
few will give some idea : Snowdon, pure white, 
free blooming ; Vulcin, purplish-rose, distinct; 
Indian Chief, red, fine eye, compact; Mrs. 
Dalrymple, white, shaded rose, scarlet eye ; 
Mrs. Miller, reddish-purple; .Syren, white, 
shaded lilac ; James Thompson, deep rose, 
crimson eye, effective ; A McKinnon, soft pink, 
flaked crimson ; Mrs. Watt, pure white, purple 
eye; Venus, mauve; Nettie Stuart, white, 
bold, large truss ; and Rose of Castille, white, 
pinkish eye. Much misapprehension, I think, 
is often entertained in reference to these useful 
summer sorts, many imagining that only in the 
autumn-flowering section can one really get 
variation in colour. 

The Decussata section is divided into two 
distinct classes—viz , dwarf and tall ; and 
though when planted in the open they attain 
the largest proportions, it should not be for¬ 
gotten that they make excellent subjects for 
pots for bringing into the greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory, but it is as border flowers that they are 
most appreciated. From the eorts named below, 
it is within the scope of all who have flower 
borders, where the soil is not impoverished, to 
grow these autumn plants, and to be able to 
cut from them many bunches of blossom. 

Dwarf varieties: Mars, salmon-pink, fine 
trusses ; Barbancgre, white, edged lilac; 
Episode, rosy-purple, carmine centre ; Flocon 
de Neige, white, flushed rose ; Bacille, violet- 
mauve ; Jocelyn, orange-copper,crimson centre ; 
Terre Neuve, lilac ; Coccinea, rich crimson ; 
Independence, pure white ; L’Abeille, cream, 
very dwarf ; Mons. Guilbert, lavender, white 
eye ; and Pacha, salmon, shaded lilac. 

Tail vtrieiies: Resplendens, salmon-scarlet, 
deeper eye ; David Syme, white, magenta eye ; 
Gloire de Neuilly, salmon-crimson ; Lucie 
Baltet, dark lilac ; Jeanne d’Arc, purest white ; 
Moonlight, silvery-rose ; l)r. La Croix, rosy- 
purple, fine; Aurore Boreale, salmon-scarlet, 
crimson eye, rich ; Comtesse de Castries, white, 
scarlet eye; Edith, white, rosy eye; Darwin, 
light purple ; and Dutreuil de Rhins, violet-car¬ 
mine, rich and fine. Given a good soil, and 
feeding, when buds are about to form, with weak 
liquid-manure, one may finish the season with a 
magnificent show of flow'ers if only a few of the 
sorts named are grown. Then, as is the case 
with many other hardy herbaceous plants, they 
may be easily increased by division, either in 
late autumn, or, better still, in spring, and so 
long as the compost is rich one may always 
count on blossoms. Every few years there should 
be a dividing of roots. Lea hurst. 


V STONE WALLS, AND WHAT TO DO 
WITH THEM. 

It is in suburban gardens, for the most part, 
that the question of how to make walls beautiful 
chiefly arises. With the dry wall there is no 
difficulty, provided it is backed up by a bank 
of earth, so that sufficient moisture is retained, 
and the numerous plants eligible for the cracks 
and crevices between the stones have a good 
and lasting run for their roots, while the top of 
the bank can be made beautiful with a variety 
of things for which such a situation is all that 
can be desired. Such walls as these are scarce, 
while the ordinary long, bare, well-built and 
neatly pointed w T all, as made and left by the 
builder, is ono of the commonest problems the 
amateur gardener has to wrestle with. If by 
chance the wall is an old one, the mortar partly 
crumbled, the coping-stones loose, the surface 
grey and weatherworn, and some of the crevices 
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well open, the task is simplified, and it is 
possible to beautify parts of it otherwise than 
by the only and obvious method open to the 
owner of a perfectly new, sound, and hideous 
wall—that of planting shrubs and creepers, and 
waiting for them to grow. 

In the case of the older wall the ooping may 
be first considered, and, if the position be sunny, 
it will offer a prospect of success if we sow Wall¬ 
flowers and varieties of Dianthus in all the 
cracks. The seed .should be well separated and 
mixed with some good soil, which can be care¬ 
fully sifted into the cracks. It is well to stuff 
a little Moss in on the top, to prevent birds 
picking the seed out. Snapdragons, too, will 
often grow well on walls, and the extra atten¬ 
tion paid by seedsmen in recent years to these 
charming flowers has resulted in some new 
strains which areagreat improvementon the older 
kinds. Most people admire a clear yellow or a 
white Snapdragon more than those of other 
colours, and these can be had separately. Of 
the Dianthus there are many varieties suitable 
for the purpose, but as it would be expensive to 
buy seea of each, it will best suit us to invest 
in a packet of a good mixture, such as can be 
provided by firms who specially cater for the 
hardy plant lover. Only the single Pinks, as a 
rule, are successful, the doubles requiring 
rather more moisture than is obtainable during 
summer’s height on a non-retaining walL But 
for those walls where the coping stone is intact 
and no tempting cracks exist in which to plant 
or sow with hope of increase, there is the 
alternative plan—one valuable to those who 
desire to make the most of every inch of space— 
of having boxes made to stand along the top, 
and these will generally answer well for double 
Diauthuses and Marguerite Carnations, and 
even, if carefully managed, for border Carna¬ 
tions. Everyone who has been in Italy has 
admired the glorious' masses of Carnations 
grown in pots and boxes and drooping from 
balconies, and an attempt may very well be 
made to emulate these effects with the useful 
Marguerite strain, quicker of growth and more 
free flowering when grown from seed than the 
ordinary border Carnations from layers or 
cuttings. Carnations of all varieties when 
grown from seed are generally more successful 
than those bought as plants, and the supply 
should be kept up by sowing a packet or two 
each summer, when, if no oold-frame be avail- 
able, a handlight placed over the seed-pan will 
answer all purposes of protection. For boxes 
there is, of course, a wide choice of material, 
and even those topping a shady wall can be 
made charming with Periwinkles, green and 
variegated, which will trail downwards ; Mossy 
Saxifrages, that grow into soft green cushions, 
always fresh and dewy; Polyanthuses and 
coloured Primroses, perhaps a trifle out of place 
over our heads, but winsome, nevertheless ; and 
the Mimulus, in all its improved forms. 

Into the crannies and cracks of the wall we 
can press seeds, imbedded in a somewhat tena¬ 
cious or holding staple, and unless the 
wall is very dry, in which case such treatment 
is useless, some of them will probably grow. 
For this purpose the Aubrietias, pink, lilac, and 
purple, are very useful, and if they grow, their 
lovely sheets of colour and oool silvery grey 
foliage will clothe the wall with exquisite 
beauty as with a veil. Sempervivuma and 
8edums in variety should also be tried, and 
mixed Mossy Naxifrages can be sown in May in 
boxes under glass—for glass read, if required, a 
handlight in ashadyoorner—and when about an 
inch high divided into little tufts and planted 
in any likely cracks, care being taken that thair 
roots are well packed in with soil, and not 
“ hung ” to perish. The encrusted Saxifrages 
also grew readily from good seed, but these are 
not so easy to manage, owing to the difficulty of 
handling them when very young, and to the 
small amount of root they make. In some 
parts of England even the common Linaria, 
with its tumbling masses of heart-shaped Cress- 
scented leaves, and its tiny but gay lilac and 
yellow flowers, would be admirable as a partial 
clothing for garden walls, although here, in the 
south-west, we hold it merely for a road-weed ; 
the wild yellow Toad Flax, too, is as gay and 
pretty in its way as its grand relation, Linaria 
macedonica, whose blooms are three times as 
big, but show the same charming extreme of 
yellow and orange colouring, ana will succeed 


one another in long showy spikes the whole 
summer through on the top of a sunny wall 
with a cool root-run below. 

As to the orthodox method of wall-covering- 
creeper and shrub planting I have but one word 
to say—namely, do not give up valuable space, 

G rhaps all too limited, to common Ivy, odious 
.urels, often intruding even in wall-backed 
borders, uninteresting green Euonymus, Roses 
that are out of place and do not flower, and the 
like. A charming wall can be had at small cost 
and trouble by planting Crataegus Lselandi, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, winter-flowering Jessa¬ 
mine, the smaller-leaved and choicer Ivies, and 
the variegated Japanese Honeysuckle alter¬ 
nately with such free-blooming Roses as Reine 
Marie Henriette, and in the late spring putting 
in, in front of the shrubB which are then past 
their flowering season, well-grown seedlings of 
Mina lobata, with its scarlet and primrose 
bells; Lophospermum scandens, with its pink 
trumpets; the usually violet-flowered Maur- 
andya Barclayana, and the delicate Eocremo- 
carpus scaber, with its small but intensely 
bright yellow and red flowers. It is just pos¬ 
sible the last, and in the south the others, may 
survive the winter, but even if they die, a few 
pence will buy fresh seedlings, and a few pence 
more the good fresh soil which should be given 
to each plant in each succeeding Beason, that it 
may have as excellent a start as possible and go 
early on to flower. The Morning Glories, too— 
Convolvulus major—obtainable in six or eight 
different colours and varieties of colour, striped 
or self, will clothe wall-shrubs past their best 
with fresh beauty, and should be made use of, 
as should many of the Ipomaeas—the Moon- 
flower (L pandurata), for example—which are 
now but seldom seen, and in suburban gardens, 
at least, practically unknown. 

12, Bath wick-hill, Bath. M. 8. W. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Datura Stramonium (Thorn Apple). — Will 
you kindly lell me through the columns of your valuable 
paper if this herb is grown in England? If not, whether 
it could be grown here, and whether it is an annual or 
perennial, and the best way of growing it ?—P. O. 

[The Thorn. Apple, the leaves and 
shoots of which are, when dried, smol 
tobacco, for the relief of asthma, springs up in a 
half wild state on the borders of cultivated 
fields, rubbish heaps, etc., in this country, being 
found in similar situations in all the warmer 
parts of the globe. In the South of England it 
is often found in rich waste ground, chiefly near 

f ardens or dwelling-houses. We have no 
nowledge of its being grown for commercial 
purposes.] 

Salvia splendens nana.— The neat 
merit of this variety is its dwarf, branching 
habit. In (he flower garden it keeps up a most 
brilliant display throughout the summer. It 
may also be recommended for the conservatory, 
but the flowers do not hold on so well as those 
of the variety grandiflora when subjected to a 
change of temperature, and therefore it is not 
so valuable a plant for decoration. To secure 
good plants for the flower garden cuttings may 
now be put in at any time. The early ones will 
give a further batch of better cuttings when 
they require stopping. After the plants begin 
to flower they will branch out naturally.—H. 

Fungus In lawn.— Herewith I send a specimen of 
soil I found immediately under turf, which appears to be 
full of fungus spores Can you say what is the cause, and 
what treatment should be followed i Some three or four 
years ago I had a small lawn turfed, but, notwithstanding 
dressing, etc., it did not grow; and notwithstanding seed 
being sown, only weeds grew. I have now taken most of 
it up, and find the men put only a couple of inches over 
the sand and half-formed sandstone, and that a growth 
like that of enclosed is just under the Grass. The soil is 
very sandy here, like that near by Aldershot. The enclosed 
was very dry, even when taken, although the constant 
rains of the last few weeks would, it might be imagined, 
have penetrated deeply.— Fussham. 

[I have carefully examined the sample of 
earth that you sent, but I cannot find any 
spores in it. It is just possible that if there 
were any spores in it they were destroyed 
by being shaken about in the post, but I cannot 
help thinking that you may have mistaken the 
small white rounded grains of sand with which 
the soil is full for spores. If you have you will 
find that they are quite haru, and feel gritty 
between the fingers, and if you put them under 
a microscope you will at ouoe see their nature. 
The cause of the failure of the Grass was no 
doubt the fact of there being an insufficient 


depth of soil, at you say that there was only 
2 inches. If you lay down fresh turf be sure 
you get it from a place where the soil is as much 
like your own as possible, and make up the soil 
to at least 4 inches. If you sow, ask your seeds¬ 
man for Grass seed that will grow in a very 
sandy locality.—G. S. S.] 

Our variable climate.— If any illustra¬ 
tion were needed of the rapid changes of tem¬ 
perature to which we are liable, it might be 
found in the last ten days of the old century 
and the first ten days of 1901. Up to the last 
day of December it was so mild that all kinds 
of tender flowers were growing and flowering in 
the open air, and evergreen shrubs, such ss 
Euonymus, were pushing out young shoots as if 
May had arrived. With the new year a decided 
change set in, with slight frosts on several 
nights, increasing until at the end of the first 
week the thermometer showed 17 degs. of frost 
and with a heavy fall of snow. 8ince then the 
atmosphere has become quite mild and spring¬ 
like. The effect of this sudden change is 
plainly visible on many kinds of shrubs, for 
owing to their vigorous growths they were ill- 
prepared for such a visitation. The soft tips of 
variegated Euonymus are cut back and Vero¬ 
nicas look as if scalded. A general clearance 
has been made of all the half-nardy things that 
were left out in the flower garden with the hope 
that they will survive. Such plants as Calceo¬ 
larias, white and yellow Marguerites, that will 
stand a few degrees of frost, are sometimes able 
to pull through the winter in sheltered nooks. 
In the kitcheh garden the vegetables have 
suffered severely, lor all kinds of green crops 
were in luxuriant growth, consequently they 
suffered all the more. Even the Cabbages, 
Broccoli, etc., show signs of the severity of the 
frost, and those who had adopted the old- 
fashioned method of laving their orops down 
are now the best off for vegetables.— Jambs 
Groom, Gosport. 

T .Ilium aura turn. —Many queries and 
notes alluding to the above splendid Lily appear 
in the oolumns of Gardening Illustratkd 
during the summer and autumn months, the 
majority of them amply confirming the uncer¬ 
tainty that attends its culture in this country. 
Thousands of bulbs die annually after their 
first flowering, and others after their second and 
third season. Here and there, as in the case 
recorded by “Lily” (p. 325), a bulb takes 
kindly to the soil and increases in vigour year 
by year. A peaty, porous soil is doubtless the 
description best suited to prevent deterioration 
in the bulbs, though, even in such a soil, 
numbers perish annually ; but instances may be 
met with, even in retentive, clayey soil, where 
one or more bulbs have become permanently 
established. In my own case several dozens of 
L. auratum bulbs, some imported and Borne 
home-grown, have died during the past fifteen 
years, though many of these were provided with 
deep beds of prepared compost of the most 
approved character. One bulb alone, planted 
with several others in the ordinary, heavy 
garden soil, evidenced increasing vigour, and 
after seven years developed into a fine strong 
specimen. I imagine, therefore, that the 
survival of one out of many, in a soil held to be 
uncongenial, is due to some inherent vitality, 
which perhaps only one bulb out of a hundred 
or two possesses. Unfortunately the experi¬ 
ment of finding these exceptions is rather costly 
in the ordinary garden, where an annual outlay 
is necessary if a Yearly display is to be relied on. 
In porous, moorland soils success is more easily 
attained, and under such conditions I have met 
with not a few cases where Lilium auratum has 
become established and produces an annual crop 
of glorious blossoms on stems each 7 feet and 
more in height.—S. W. F. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— -We offer each toeek a copy cf the latest 
edition of the “ English Floioer Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week 

Moreover, to the sender of the greatest number 
of the said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 

r irter a further Prize qf Three Guineas will 
given. 

The winner this week is Mr. R. Chapman,. 
6, Betteridge-road, Fulham, 8.W., for “Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare cri spurn.” 
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THE SWEET VIOLET AND ITS 
FORMS. 

Viola is happily one of the ancient names left 
to its lovely genus, and not changed as so many 
names were by the modern botanists, whose 
Hret duty one expects to be to keep all names 
of ancient use, and one .might say beauty, like 
Viola. Happily, the plants themselves and 
their varieties are not liable to such vagaries, 
and it would require astronomical terms to give 
any idea of the ages the Violet has given its 
delicate breath to the air in the hills, woods, 
copses, and hedgerows of 
northern Europe and 
Asia, and also the higher 
and cooler hills of N. 

Africa. For while many 
of the lovely family are 
truly alpine and lie deep 
in the snow in winter and 
often far into summer, 
the Sweet Violet is moro 
human in its ways, and 
gives its heart to the sun, 
not in vast fields of snow, 
hut among tho brown 
leaves of the lowland 
vopses, and in the Ivy 
garlanded bowers of the 
hedgerow. 

The Sweet Violet, we 
think, should be grown 
out-of-doors more than 
it is. It is much grown 
in frames, but not suffi¬ 
ciently thought of for its 
effect in the open air, 
though many of our soils 
suit it well. It is the 
effect of the purple 
flowers on the ground 
which is so precious, 
apart altogether from the 
value of the flower for 
cutting. Once in Greece, 
early in the year, we 
were charmed to see the 
ground purple with Vio¬ 
lets in tne King’s garden 
at Athens, and deplored 
that we could not at home 
have the same results in 
cold soils. We have, 
however, found out that 


by planting sloping banks 
and borders raised with 


rough stones so as to get 
them a little above the 
level and out of the way 
of surface water, we got 
the same beautiful effect 
as with many of the 
pretty coloured flowers 
on the ground. If this 
is a good thing with 
the common old Sweet 
Violet it is certainly not 
less so with the various 
new forms which have 
been raised of late years, 
some of which we think 
are the most charming of 
flowers for the open air, 
not for their own sakes 
only, but because they 
give us such a beautiful 
surface for beds of choice 
bulbs, such as the finest 
Narcissi. It is quite easy 
to have the two distinct 
things in the same 
ground. For instance, 
when planting the diffe¬ 
rent Narcissi of the choicer kinds beneath 
beds of Violets, not only will they thrive well 
together, but the earlier Narcissi and the Violets 
will bloom together and give a very pretty 
effect. They might be almost as happily asso¬ 
ciated with other early bulbs. 


in constant succession, although each flower 
is very fugitive. It is usual to work it on 
to the roots of another species. When, 
however, it is well established it is not at 
all a difficult plant to manage. 

BOOM AND WINDOW. 

PLANTS FOR ROOMS AND WINDOWS. 
No one without a greenhouse can expect to 
have plants in bloom m a window all tne year 
round, but where the room is kept moderately 


Ipomeea HorsfalU&e. — As a winter¬ 
blooming climbing plant this is so distinct as to 
at once arrest attention. Its richly-coloured 
flowers of a deep shade of rose are produced 
freely in large masses, continuing to open 


Violet La France. 


warm, like a dining-room, for instance, he can 
have fine foliaged plants that in winter, if there 
is nothing brighter, shall not be without 
interest. Aralias, Ficus elastica, Araucaria 
excelsa, Dracaenas, and Aspidistras are some of 
the most serviceable, and if sponged every week 
they will long continue in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. Bulbs by the window gardener are 
greatly appreciated, and early potting in 
autumn and placing in the windows soon after 
Christmas will prove an additional charm. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Lily of the Valley, 
Snowdrops, and Crocuses are known to all, and 


never fail to have a charm in the spring 
wherever they are grown, and if a little later 
than those brought on under great heat are 
just as much appreciated by those who have 
cultivated them. Later on the opportunities 
multiply, as small plants obtained in April and 
potted on add greater variety. We think of 
the ever-popular Fuchsia and Zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium, of the Ivy-leaved sort, too, and the 
Balsam ; of Petunias and sweet-smelling Helio¬ 
tropes, Nicotianas, and Mignonette, Cam¬ 
panulas taken up out of the border and potted 
up, a pot of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea), and that 
showiest of all red blos¬ 
soms the Phyllocactus, 
but I do not except the 
Mimulus when I Bay the 
showiest, for few can 
rival it in a sunny win¬ 
dow. What is there to 
compare to a Begonia as 
a summer flower for a 
window in point of dura¬ 
tion? I know of none, 
as often until late in 
autumn some blooms at 
least remain. All who 
wish for a continuance of 
blossoms in their win¬ 
dows Bhould not over¬ 
look those for an autumn 
display, and should pre¬ 
pare by potting them 
previously and growing 
them out-of-doors. The 
Gladiolus is, too, only 
thought of as a border 
flower, and not used 
enough in pots. The 
earl v-flowering sort, The 
Bride (white), and the 
later and popular scarlet, 
Brenchleyensis, want no 
treatment other than 
most pot subjects. Asters 
are bright, compact little 
window plants, but are 
not always seen to the 
best advantage, because 
they are lifted out of the 
ground when in bloom 
and the foliage dies away 
instead of being grown 
on from a young stage, 
and some of the early 
Chrysanthemums are so 
dwarf a9 to be attractive 
in a window for weeks. 
La. Vierge, William 
Holmes, Mme. Desgrange, 
Ryecroft Glory, and Roi 
des Precoces may be 
mentioned amongst a 
large number. Although 
Liliums have not been 
referred to, I do not 
forget how beautiful many 
of them are and how well 
they do in a room, as 
that best known sort 
auratum, also Hansoni, 
testaceum, speciosum - 
rubrum, and superbum. 
As I have remarked, 
though one cannot expect 
flowers all the year rourd 
in a window, we may 
journey a long way with 
them by planting befoie- 
hand, attending to their 
wants, changing them 
about from room to room, 
and so “ freshening ” 
them as much as possible. One rule it is well 
not to lose sight of, and it is this : Plants 
grown on from a young state often turn out to 
be the best, as they get used to the conditions 
of the place, but plants bought when in bloom 
often die through a sudden change in tempera¬ 
ture and treatment. Lea hurst. 


Seedling Gloxinia illustration (p 617).—By 
an oversight, we regret having omitted to mention that 
the illustration of a seedling Gloxinia in our issue of 
Jan. 19, p. 617, and that of a seedling Pentstemon in our 
issue of Jan. 6, p. 691, were made from photographs 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CATKIN BEARERS. 

TliE awakening of spring is moat apparent 
among those trees and shrubs which for some 



mysterious reason begin their round of active 
life by flowering before the leaf-bu Is burst. 



The most familiar is the common Hazel, which 
begins to catkin before even the Nuts are 
browned in September, and which throughout 
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the winter is thickly hung with catkins, 
which in February and March give a glow of 
soft yellow to hedgerow and enliven the wood¬ 
land—so beautiful, indeed, that a young >vood 
of Hazel in full catkin is among the most 
delightful phases of country life. The Filbert 
and Cob Nuts, usually banished to the orchard 
and kitchen-garden, are worthy of the garden 
lawn, as no small trees are better for shade 
when full-grown, and give interest to a lawn 
throughout winter and spring by their multi¬ 
tudes of dangling catkins. In late autumn, 
too, the foliage when dying away puts on a rich 
yellow hue, and tanks among the richest of 
autumn tints. The purple leaved Hazel, now 
i ommoner in gardens, has the same appearance 
in catkin as the common sort, as also do the 
American Hazels, C. americana and C. rostrata. 

This Constantinople Nut (Corylus Colurna), 
a rarer Hazel only to be found in old places, 
where it grows sometimes 50 feet or 60 feet 
high, also bears catkins freely when leafless, 
and its long fringed nut-cups add interest to it 
in autumn. It is a worthy tree to plant, and 
ought to be more readily obtainable from tree 
nurseries. 

The Poplars are all catkin bearers, but are 
not of equal value in this respect. Everyone 
must have noticed the ground beneath the great 
trees of the Abelc, Black, Grey, Balsam, and 
Balm of (Jilead Poplars strewn with ruddy-tinged 
caterpillar-like catkins, but for the garden the 
Aspen and its relatives, being of less stature, 
give the best spring effect in catkins. The Aspen 
is a beautiful lawn tree to plant wherever the 
soil is moist or even wet, not otherwise. Of all 
the Poplars for a lawn, the graceful weeping 
form of the American Aspen is the best. This 
is the Parasol de St. Julien (P. tremuloides var. 
ndula), or, as named in some collections, 
Juliana pendula. In early spring one tecs 
its leafless twigs thickly festooned with large 
ruddy, drooping catkins in a most graceful way. 
Its branches are long and pendulous, its 
foliage pale green, and, like that of the true 
Aspen, sensitive to the breeze. 

The Alders are, perhaps, in spring more 
beautiful than at any season, when hung with 
male catkins, and those who have seen in March 
and April the fiioge of the common Alder on 
the banks of the Mole, in the vales of Dorking 
and Mickleham, must have enjoyed the sight if 
they have an eye to the really beautiful in 
Nature. The great trees of the cut-leaved 
Alders (A. glutinosa laciniata and A. incana 
incisa) one sees by old garden lakes are of great 
beauty in catkin time, as is also that roost 
valuable Alder A. cordifolia, the greenest of 
trees, and one which flourishes in the driest 
soils. The new Japanese A. firma promises to 
be of value as an ornamental tree. It has 
wrinkled, Hornbeam like leaves and long, 
slender male catkins, but as yet there are no 
big trees of it. It is cortainly a tree worth 
planting for trial. 

The Willows in all their bewildering variety 
are among the commonest of catkin-bearers, and 
the most familiar in this respect is the Goat 
Willow (Salix caprea), found in all dampish 
woods and hedgerows. Its flowering branches 
are what country folk call Palm, and its associa¬ 
tion with Eastertide is quite orthodox. It is 
represented in gardens in a more refined way 
by the Kilmarnock Willow (S. caprea pendula), 
one of the best of the Weeping Willows, 
as it is so pretty in spring flower. 
Among choicer Willows that bear catkins 
and may be planted by a garden stream 
or pond are S. daphnoides, purpurea, acutifolia 
(violaoea), which, in addition to their catkins, 
have richly tinted bark, so pleasing in winter. 
One of the best for catkins is S. mollissima, 
called the Velvet Osier, which bears a profu¬ 
sion of silky catkins, but it is doubtful if it 
is grown for sale in nurseries. 

The Boo Myrtle (Myrica Gale), that 
delicious aromatic shrub which is often the 
onlv growth in swampy places, bears winter 
catkins so sweet when bruised that it is 
worth growing in damp spots in the garden 
in company with its relatives, the Wax-berry 
Myrtle (M. cereifera) and the graceful, Fern¬ 
like Comptonia asplcnifolia, both of which 
can, fortunately, be bought in nurseries. 

There are various other native catkin-bearers, 
such as the Birches, Oaks, Hornbeams, Hop 
Hornbeams, and others, some of which are 


beautiful in later spring, but not so conspicuous 
as those that bear catkins early. 

Among foreign catkin-bearers the most prpu- 



Willow catkins. 


Dr is Garrya elliptic.!, a plant that does well in 
our warm coast gardens as a bush. In room 
inland g irdens it uiU‘t le grown against a wall. 



Alder catkins. 


where it is quite hardy. The male form is by 
far the better to grow, being more graceful in 
catkin than the female. 

Original from 
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WEEPING APPLES AND PEARS. 

Thk species of Pyrus here illustrated is known 
as the Willow-leaved Pear (P. salioifolia). It 
comes from the Mediterranean region, Persia, 
etc , and is beautiful in the grey tints of its 
roliage, in its freely-borne white blossom, and 
m its very graceful habit. The leaves, long, 
narrow, andgrey in colour, resemble very much 
those ot a Willow, and on more than one occa- 
*19" ®p ec imens have been sent to us as a new 
Willow. It is not, however, a very common 
tree in gardens. The specimen illustrated, 
which grows in St. James’ Park, appears to be 
more than usually pendulous in habit, and is 
one of the most beautiful examples of its sort 
known to us. The “ weeping ” mode of growth 
is common to several of the Apples and Pears. 
It is a character, indeed, that appears to be 
latent in every species of tree, only 'requiring 
cultivation in sufficient quantity 
and for a sufficient length of 
time for it to be eventually 
developed. The common Pear 
(P. communis) and the Apple (P. 

Malus) have pendulous varie¬ 
ties, and this form of growth 
adds in no small degree to the 
beauty of the trees at both the 
llowering and the fruiting sea- 
tons. The branches of the Jap¬ 
anese Crab (Pyrus Ringo) are 
naturally pendulous, and when 
the tree is laden in autumn 
with bright yellow fruits, each 
about the size of a Cherry, few 
trees are more handsome. A 
Siberian Crab, not Pyrus bac- 
cata, but nearly allied to it— 
viz , P. prunifolia, has a weep¬ 
ing variety also charming for its 
jellow-red fruits. 

One of the most beautiful of 
all our native trees in the 
autumn is the Rowan Tree or 
Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucupa- 
ria). It varies much in habit, 
tome trees being quite erect in 
growth. One may often see, 
however, even wild in our 
woods, speoimens with more or 
less pendulous branches. This 
character is most developed in 
the variety called pendula, and 
it accords much better with the 
hanging clusters of bright red 
fruits than the erect or par- 
tially-erect growth of the ordi¬ 
nary forms. The American 
Rowan Tree (Pyrus americana) 
has a weeping variety also. It 
bears clusters of fine red fruits, 
but its branches are thicker and 
much less graceful than in the 
British one. There are other 
pendulous or weeping sorts of 
Pyrus, but th*.,se already men¬ 
tioned are the best known and 
best worth growing. B. 


attended to in the matter of water they will in 
all probability germinate in the course of the 
summer, but seed of the Jasmine is somewhat 
erratic in the length of time it lies in the 
ground, therefore do not throw the pot away if 
the young plants have not made their appear¬ 
ance even by the end of the summer. When 
large enough to be shifted the bettor way will 
be to put them into small pots the first season, 
and keep in the frame, planting them out-of- 
doors in the following autumn.] 

Sowing Azalea mollis.— Will you kindly t«ll we 
when ia the proper time to sow seeds of Azalea mollis and 
Rhododendron ponticum outdoors in beds? Also if it is 
necessary to cover beds of Pyrus japonica seeds, sown 
January 4th, 1901, with Heather in the same way an 
A. mollis or R. ponticum ?— Isaac Hill. 

[The month of April i9 the best time to sow 
seeds of Azalea mollis and Rhododendron 
ponticum in the open ground, as the soil is then 
usually in a good state for the purpose. It will 


Walpole’s garden). Mr. Walpole told me he 
raised the Benthamia from seed. — Lydia 
Shacklf.ton, 11 , Oarvilie - rood, Ratbjar, 
Dublin. 

Winter-flowering Honeysuckles— 

On a mild winter day the two fragrant-flowered 
Honeysuckles, LoniceraStandishiandL. fragran- 
tissima, are soon detected by their sweet scent, 
quite as strong of that of the Honeysuckle of 
the hedgerows. They are bushes rather than 
climbers, and very pleasing against a wall. 
True, they are not effective, but the quietly- 
coloured flowers are so sweet and agreeable in 
mid-winter, that against a sheltered wall these 
Honeysuckles are well worth planting. 

Protecting newly - planted trees 
and creepers. —Young trees, especially 
Rose-trees, and creepers are planted very often 
just preceding a hard frost, and if great care is 
not taken to shield the roots failures ensue. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The bronzed Ivy.— This, 
known as Hedera helix atro- 
purpmrea, is a very pretty Ivy, 
and one that stands out quite 
distinct from the numerous 
varieties in cultivation. The leaves are 
favourites with many for button-holes, their 
peculiar bronzed tint, which is intensified by 
contrast with a light-coloured flower, being 
much admired. It is not such a vigorous 
grower as some Ivies, and the leaves acquire 
their brightest colouring when on a light, 
Bunny wall. 

Jasmlnum officinale fruiting.—I should be 
obliged if you would be good enough to tell me if it be 
uaual for Jasmlnum officinale to ripen berries? I have 
a plant from which I have gathered several black berries, 
the size of a good-sized Pea, in which there is a stone 
nearly as lar*e as the berry. How can I propagate these ? 
»ill heat be necessary, and how long will they take to ger¬ 
minate ?--Salk. * 

[Jasminum officinale occasionally ripens ber¬ 
ries, and when this happens it is usoalty after a 
very hot summer. You may sow the seeds now 
in a pot, using ordinary potting soil for the 
purpose. After sowing covjier with.oiie-G'* -* 
an inch of uoil and place Vi ai fcoJ 1 frJ 


A Weeping Pear (Pyrus salicifolia) in St. James’s Park. 



be as well to cover the beds of Pyrus japonica 
with a little Heather or Spruce boughs, as it 
will serve to protect from hard frosts now and 


to pn 

cutting winds later on. It must, however, as 
the season advances be watered and removed 
directly there is any sign of germination. ] 

The Flowering Dogwood (Comus 
florida).—You ask in “ English Flower Garden,” 
re Cornus florida, “ Are there specimens flower¬ 
ing in Britain now, and if so, where ?” I saw 
in autumn, 1898, a tree of it in its “fall” 
foliage in the grounds of Mr. B. T. Patterson, 
Dunvan, Ashford, Co. Wicklow. He told me 
it flowered freely, but did not fruit. It was on 
the place when he bought it a few years ago, 
and was more bushy than I have seen in U.S.A., 
probably from being cut in. A Euoalyptus 
growing near it had ripened fruit, showing the 
climate to be exceptional. It is very curious 
that Benthamia fragifera (Cornus capitata) 
fruits somewhere near Mount Usher (Mr. 


Blame is in many cases laid at the door of the 
nurseryman wrongfully, as if a little considera¬ 
tion had been shown and the roots been pro¬ 
tected all would have been well. This also 
holds good with many herbaceous plants, and 
though hardy enough are not capable of stand¬ 
ing severe frost till they have become estab¬ 
lished. A few days ago I turned over the 
remains of an old manure-heap which was worn 
out, having been planted with Cucumbers some 
time ago. As manure it was almost worthless, 
but the dry, light material proved the very 
thing for my Tea and H P. Roses, Phloxes, and 
Pyrethrums that were planted in autumn. Old 
established plants do not need the same pro¬ 
tection, although it is the safest to give some 
little help in this direction to Teas. A bed of 
mine covered with 3 inches or 4 inches of light, 
warm litter is practically insured against frost 
I have read of old hot-bed material being 
recommended for use as a pcjttjng compost, but 
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1 think it can be put } to greater advantage in 
the garden as a mulch in winter to the plants 
named, and then lightly forked in in spring. 
Straw and Pea-litter and Bracken fronds may 
al o be used with good results in Ro3e-beds. 
These are light and warm, yet do not exclude 
the air, a mistake which some make in the 
autumn in covering the borders with cold, 
heavy manure.— Lea hurst. 


The Purple Beech.— Kindly say If the Purple 
Beech is obtained by grafting on the common kind, and 
how and when done, also the variegated Maple?— 
F. E. D. 


[The Ptfrple Beech is obtained by grafting on 
to the young seedling plants of the common 
kind, the scion being usually fashioned wedge 
»*hape at its base, ana inserted in the forking of 
the branches, where a cleft is made for its 
reception. It is then tied securely and covered 
with grafting wax. This operation is carried 
out in March and April. A considerable amount 
of care and practical knowledge is necessary in 
order to ensure success in grafting the Beech. 
The variegated Maples of the Sycamore type 
cm be propagated by budding on to young 
) lints of the ordinary green-leaved form in 
.July, but the Japanese kinds, to which your 
question may, perhaps, apply, are more diffi¬ 
cult. Thev can only be grafted on to the type 
—Acer palmatum. Thia is done in the spring 
under glass, and requires great care ] 


VEGETABLES. 


MID3EASON AND LATE POTATOES. 
There are in commerce almost myriads of 
ihese main crop Potatoes, and during the past 
forty years literally hundreds of them have 
been catalogued. That some were of great 
excellence there can be no doabt, but the desire 
to have heavy crops and better ones pushed 
these aside. Even of those that did give heavy 
crops many are now hardly grown anywhere, 
yet they were good without doubt. But the 
rage for new things and curiosity to see what 
they are like have been harmful to the interests 
i f these earlier ones, hence we see now gener¬ 
ally grown varieties that have chiefly come into 
notice during the past ten years. The trials of 
main crop seedling Potatoes which yearly take 
place in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick show that in the matter of 
cropping or of quality little or no advance is 
nude. It is but now and then that any variety 
hhows distinctive qualities, for the bulk differs 
little from the scores of good varieties that have 
preceded them. Seedsmen like to lay stress on 
the need for change of variety on the ground 
that old ones in time deteriorate. The 
deterioration is not evident when seed tubers 
are properly cared for, but, unfortunately, no j 
product grown for food finds worse treatment in 
the matter of winter storing than do seed Pota¬ 
toes, and where good treatment is accorded to 
them no complaints as to deterioration are 
heard. Certainly this winter properly housed 
seed tubers are finer, better ripened, and are 
more restful than they were last winter. Those 
were the product of an exceptionally dry, warm 
Bummer and autumn, and ripened up even 
before they were matured, henoe last spring 
growth was unusually irregular and bad. There 
is no probability that such result will follow on 
planting in the ensuing spring, and stocks that 
last year seemed to have been weakened will no 
doubt next summer be found as robust as ever. 

Planting —We want to wain readers, how¬ 
ever, against planting too early. Springs are 
now generally cold, and soils late in absorbing 
warmth. Potato tubers are warmth-loving, and, 
indeed, are tender exotics. No one would 
ihink of planting Dahlias in February or March, 
and Potato tubers are &b tender as are Dahlia 
i libers. If the sets have been wintered in a oool 
place in ample light and air, whether thinly on 
hhelves or set on end in shallow boxes, they will 
inevitably push one or two stout shoots from 
the crown-eyes, and if these be carefully pre¬ 
served when planting is done, the growth thus 
formed is fully three weeks earlier than is that 
which results from seed tubers that have no 
buch shoots. For that reason it is much wiser 
to plant for main cropping rather towards the 
tnd of April than earlier, and in such case, 
whilst growth is both strong and even, the top 3 
usually escape WLrnl from IrpstJand that is a 
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matter of first importance. No Potato plant 
ever fully recovers from an early frosting. 
When later planting is adopted the sets need 
not be put in so deeply ; 4 inches deep being 
! ample. In such case the shoots that bo soon as 
they reach light develop leaves, all the quicker 
begin to be plant sustaining, and the more 
rapidly promote root action. Very deep plant¬ 
ing not infrequently tends to the weakening of 
the shoots, because they have so far to push ere 
they can form leaves. In planting, the soil 
should always be loose, and well pulverised on 
the sets. 

Another important matter in relation to robust 
growth and good crops of tubers is found in 
giving the plants ample room. Then when 
ample room is given to the plants, not only are 
seed tubers saved, but the crop is finer and the 
tubers more starchy. A fair method of planting 
midseason or moderately strong growers, such 
as Snowdrop, Satisfaction, or Loveland’s 
Kidney, is to have the rows 30 inches apart, 
the sets being 14 inches apart in the rows. All 
later and stronger growers, especially such as 
Up-to-Date, Windsor Castle, or Chancellor, 
should be in rows 30 inches apart, the sets being 
15 inches from each other in the rows. To 
have good results also the sets should, 
when planted, average 3 ounces in weight. If 
the ground has, during the winter, been trenched 
deeply and well manured for a previous crop, a 
heavy dressing of soot forked in as the planting 
proceeds will suffice. If the ground be poor, 
short half-decayed horse-manure should be 
buried well down. A dressing of vegetable 
refuse, especially of decayed tree-leaves, wood- 
ashes, ana soot, makes a capital Potato manure. 

Main crof varieties.—A dozen white main 
crop varietiai are as under: Satisfaction, Syon 
House Prol.fic, Ellen Terry, Windsor Castle, 
Prime Minister, and Challenge. These are 
classed as rounds, although one or two occasion¬ 
ally throw rather long tubers. 01 Kidneys, 
Snowdrop, Loveland’s Kidney, exceptionally 
good cooker; Chancellor, Pride of Tonbridge, 
Up-to-Date, and 8ir John Llewellyn, the last 
two the heaviest croppers known) make a fine 
selection Tfie best coloured rounds are 
Reading Russet, The Dean, and Conference, 
and of Kidneys, Reading Ru£»y, Mottled Beauty, 
and Pink Elephant,^late Beauty of Hebron. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. , 

Growing Cucumbers {Cac !«*).—If the 
side beds are of soil, first place a good layer of 
well-decayed manure about 2 feet wide and 

4 inches thick, with above this an inch of soil. 
Now place niqunds of roughly chopped turfy 
loam, rather heavy for preference, at 2h feet 
apart or 3 feet if you wish to carry on a long 
season of bearing. In these mounds place your 
plants, taking care not to bury the stem. Grow 
your plants quickly, and do not stop them till 

5 feet of growth ia made. * The training consists 
in stopping the laterals at the third joint so 
soon as the best growth is fnlly developed, and 
do not allow any more growth from the last 
eye, bat enoourage sub-lateral growth from the 
first joint if possible. In this way your plants 
will be kept well furnished near the stem. The 
roof wires should be 6 inches apart and 9 inches 
from the glass. Cucumbers require no ferti¬ 
lising unless grown for seed ; indeed, fruits that 
have been visited by insects .and fertilised are 
by no means desirable from a market point of 
view. You must pay strict attention to such 
details as wateiing, top-dressing, and the 
like if you wish to succeed. Unless you have 
houses sufficiently heated we think you are 
starting too early, particularly as you appear to 
have little experience in this special line. 

Forming fresh Rhubarb planta¬ 
tions. —Not only for increasing stock for forc¬ 
ing, but for general use, it is not advisable to 
allow the stools to remain too long in one place, 
as after a time the produce declines in vigour, 
and it is not of that quality obtained from 
younger roots.* The plantation of Rhubarb 
should be well open to the sun. For forcing 
this position is very essential to ensure the 
ferowns ripening off early. Rhubarb being a 
gross feeder, the site for the bed must be deeply 
worked and well manured. The best time for 
planting is just as the eyes commence to burst, 
as these form roots and start away at onoe. 
Large pieoes are not needed; in fact, it is an 


error to use them, as they do not take to the 
soil so kindly as the smaller roots. The ground 
being ready for planting, cut the stools into 
pieces of two or three eyes, rejecting those with 
a rounded appearance, these being flowering 
stems. Plant out in rows 3 feet or 4 feet apart, 
allowing an extra foot between the rows. 
Arrange the eyes just beneath the surface, 
pressing the soil well around them. After 
planting, mulch with Bhort litter and leave 
them alone. Do not attempt to pull any stems 
the first season, as this would weaken the 
plants. The next season pull the stems as re¬ 
quired. Plants intended for forcing should be 
left alone for two years. Hawke’s Champagne 
is a capital variety for forcing and of excellent 
quality, it also being the best for pulling early. 

Tomato growing. —While congratulating 
Mr. Thos. Hicks on his success in Tomato 
growing, especially with the kinds he names, 
his note proves once again the old axiom that 
where one succeeds another fails. Mr. Hicks 
takes exception to Frogmore Selected, recom¬ 
mended by another correspondent in the issue 
of December 22, and says it is a gross grower 
and makes too much foliage. There are so 
many sorts now available that when one is 
found wanting another can be had so easily ; 
but I have found Frogmore Selected an excel¬ 
lent variety. My plants, grown in pots for 
an early crop, fill a span-roofed structure, 
and their freedom of fruiting is such that I have 
never seen excelled. Up-to-Date I grow and 
find it very prolific. Best of All I grew several 
years since and discarded it because with me it 
was by no means free. Of its quality I know 
not, nor of any other, for the simple reason 
that I never taste them ; but its name would 
leave no question of doubt in that respect. 
Thus it will be seen that a variety that fruits 
well in the hands of one grower does not give 
the same satisfaction in another case. With 
the cultural details given by Mr. Hicks no one 
can find fault, ana certainly he has every 
reason to be perfectly satisfied with results. 
Market growers who plant out Tomatoes say 
Up to-Dite flourishes only in new or fresh soiL 
l have seen it bearing very heavy crops.—S. 

Thin sowing of Peas (J. A. M.). — 
There can be no doubt that habitually both 
cooking Peas and Sweet Peas are sown far too 
thickly in the drills. There is a wide difference 
between sowing Peas through a hand-drill in 
fields and hand-sowing in gardens. In the 
latter case the practice is to sow three times as 
thick. Our own practice in relation to Peas of 
medium height and of the brat quality, is to 
make a pint of good seed sow from 9t) feet to 
100 feet of drill, and then whether the plants 
be staked or lie on the ground, their density is 
ample. When tall Peas such as those which 
grow from 5 feet to 6 feet in height are sown, 
it is far more fair to the plants that they should 
be not less than 2 inches apart, and far better 
that they be 4 inches apart, as if tho soil be 
deeply worked and well-manured the plants fill 
out and form a row of ample density. There is 
no doubt that with such Peas it is a good plan 
to draw drills side by side 6 inches apart, then 
to put in the Peas 4 inches apart along each 
row, and even then anglewise. First early and 
quite dwarf Peas may be sown at the rate of a 
pint to 70 feet of drill. Thinning out plants 
that have been too thickly sown is bad practice. 
Still, if it be done, pinch or cut out the plants. 
Do not pull them. Thin sowing, by enabling 
the plants to grow longer and stronger, produces 
by far the best pod results. Sow your Sweet 
Peas for a hedge in a double row as advised 
above, the plants then being 2 inches apart 
when they come up. It is of the greatest 
importance that the ground for such a row has 
been deeply worked, that is, fully from 
20 inches to 24 inches, and have a good dressing 
of manure worked into it a few weeks before 
sowing the seed. 


WT At many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its. readers^ we ojfer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“Stove and Greenhouse Plants,”-** The 
Vegetable Garden,” or “The English 
Flower Garden ” to the sender oj the most 
usef ul or interesting letter or short article pub¬ 
lished m the current week’s issue, which will 
marked ikut %f| f rc n 
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Conservatory. *— All soft-wooded plants 
taken from the conservatory which it is intended 
to keep should be cut back and placed in a cool- 
house. This refers more especially to Salvias, 
Chrysanthemums, Eupatoriums, and plants of 
similar habit, and for a time, until there are 
signs of growth, they should be kept rather 
dry. Fibrous-rooted Begonias should be taken 
to the intermediate - house, and not over - 
watered. By-and-bye young shoots will start, 
and these will make excellent cuttings, and may 
be taken off when 3 inches lone and inserted in 

S ots or pans of sandy soil and placed in heat. 

legoniaa are among the easiest things to root 
under suitable conditions, and cuttings rooted 
in February and grown on in heat till July, 
pinching occasionally and then moving them to 
a pit for the summer, will make very useful 
plants for the following winter. Usually there 
are more plants in the conservatory of the above 
class tlian it is desirable to keep after they have 
flowered—at least, we find it so—and all the 
worst plants are thrown away and young 
ones take their places. If specimens are 
required, it is an easy matter to place three 
strong plants in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot and 
grow them on, these making better specimens 
than old cut back plants, ana besides, to a large 
extent, the houses are cleared—for the time 
being, at least. For other plants one never has 
too much space under glass in spring. Forced 
Lilacs are lovely when flowering freely, but 
they must have a year’s preparation at least in 
pots, and to save watering they should be 
plunged in ashes or in the border. The hardy 
Azaleas, mollis and rustica, are easily forced, 
and as the roots keep close at home after the 
growth has been completed under glasB they 
may be planted out in a bed of peat in the 
reserve garden, and will be available for the 
same purpose again in a couple of years’ time. 
There are lovely colours in the varieties of 
Azalea rustica, and the flowers hang on longer 
than the varieties of mollis, which will scarcely 
Dear their own weight when moved. Acacias 
are coming into flower, and a few large speci¬ 
mens of Drummondi will add to the interest of 
the house. All the Acacias should be pruned 
back after flowering and repotted, if required, 
ai soon as growth commences. The winter¬ 
flowering Heaths, gracilis and hyemalis, should 
be cut back now and repotted when they break. 
Erica Willmoreana is now in bloom, and is 
very effective. 


Ferns under glass.— Maiden-hairs which 
have been grown tor their fronds for cutting 
will now be getting shabby, and all those in¬ 
tended to be cut down should be kept drier to 
ripen the crowns, and after a week or two of 
this treatment the old fronds may be cut off; 
and when the new growth appears repot and 
grow in a light house with a night temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. We usually divide our 
plants grown for cutting into two or more 
batches, cutting one lot down now and the 
others later on. February and early March are 
good months for dividing any Ferns which do 
not produce spores freely. Some species are 
rather erratic in spore production. Of course, 
the common Maiden-hairs and most of the 
Pterises produce spores very freely, and where 
there is a Fern-house plants enough of certain 
kinds will spring up about the house without 
making any special sowing. I was told the 
other day by a large grower of the Bird’s-nest 
Fern (Asplenium nidus-avis) that after a few 
years, if the spores were taken continuously 
irom the same stock of plants, the seedlings 
deteriorated and came with smaller, narrower 
fronds, and that it was necessary to get spores 
from a fresh stock, preferably from their native 
habitat. The Gymnogrammas are very inte¬ 
resting, but they must have a warm-house. 
The Filmy Ferns, on the other hand, require a 
subdued light and a close, damp plaoe. 

Orchard-house. —If there are any perma¬ 
nent trees in the house the washing and training 
will have been done ere this, as the bude are 
now starting. The roots are now active, and 
sufficient water should be given to keep the 
roots moist without deluging the soil. The 
best test as to condition of soil in pots is to tap 
the sides with the knuckles. A very little 
experience will enable even a novice to judge 
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when the plants require water. All orchard- 
houses should be heated sufficiently to keep out 
frost, but it will not be necessary to use fires 
till the trees begin to open their blossoms, then 
on wet days or frosty nights a little warmth in 
the pipes will be beneficial, and if the house is 
divided in the centre, by growing the early 
kinds in the warm end a long season may be 
obtained, as Hale’s Early Peach and Early 
Rivers’ Nectarine will ripen very early. There 
are earlier Peaches than Hale’s Early, but the 
American Peaches are rather uncertain, and are 
not so reliable as Hale’s Early. Ventilate 
freely when mild, but avoid cold draughts. 

Late vineries.— The Vines are now all 
cleaned and trained. Young rods may be left 
down or be turned back till the buds aro bunt¬ 
ing, but old Vines may be trained, as there is 
no fear about the eyes breaking well. Muscats 
and Gros Colman may soon have a little warmth 
if required early, but usually for late Grapes the 
first of March will be early enough to start 
regular fires, and it is better to start the Vines 
in time enough to get the Grapes finished off by 
the end of September or very early in October. 
Annual top-dressing of the borders tends to keep 
the roots from going down too deeply. Bone- 
meal and good loam are very useful for top¬ 
dressing Vine borders. Basio-slag will be found 
useful, especially in houses where there is a 
tendency to mildew attacks. Later something 
quicker in action may be given. 

Tomatoes. —There is no better time than 
the present for starting Tomatoes under glass 
where there is warmth enough to keep up a 
night temperaaure of 60 degs. or so. There is 
a danger of having too many varieties of 
Tomatoes to select from, as every season brings 
a long list of new or so-called new eoxts ; but it 
is best not to oast the old till we are quite con¬ 
vinced the new kinds are better. Chemin 
Rouge, Ham Green, and Freedom will take a 
lot of beating. 

Window gardening:.— Give the plant® 
all the light prssible, turning them round often. 
Keep down insects by the use of a little sponge 
and soapy water. Ferns which have been kept 
rather ary to rest the root-crowns may now be 
cut down, and as the new fronds start away 
Bhake out and repot; but the repotting will not 
under the usual conditions take place before 
March, as the growth moves slowly yet. 

Outdoor garden. — Groups of choice 
Primulas are always interesting, and special 
sites may be created for them in any shady 
spot. The choicer kinds grow best in good 
loam and peat, with sand enough to keep it 
open and sweet; a little two-year-old cow- 
manure is also beneficial. A few bits of sand¬ 
stone should be mixed with the soil, and a few 
stones should be partly bedded in the soil to 
afl'ord shade and shelter and retain the moisture. 
I often visit an amateur’s garden, the owner of 
which is rich enough to indulge his gardening 
fancies, and one of these is his craving for rare 
alpines, including Primulas. Many of these he 
has gathered in his vacation rambles, and bits 
of rockery created to suit each family are 
scattered about his garden in suitable positions, 
and each of these groups has an interesting 
history. Thid appears to me to be an ideal way 
of growing them, as in this way the strong 
things occupy a place by themselves and cannot 
crowd out others of less vigour. The Japanese 
species should have a damp position near 
water. I saw lovely groups last spring round 
the edge of a pond, partially shaded by Birches 
and Willows, and it made one wish for a quiet 
pond to decorate with these and other suitable 
plants. Dahlias should be placed in heat to 
start shoots for cuttings. Look over Gladiolus 
bulbs. Ranunculuses should be planted as 
soon as the beds are ready. Hyacinthus 
candicans may be planted at any time. It looks 
best in groups over a groundwork of other 
plants. Herbaceous Phloxes may be divided 
and replanted. 

Fruit garden. —Arrears of pruning and 
training should be brought up. Work post¬ 
poned or unavoidably delayed till February is 
generally hurried over and not well done. 
There is yet time to apply rich top-dressings to 
any fruit-trees requiring more nourishment. 
Surface-dressing is the proper oourse to adopt, 
as this keeps the roots within the reach of the 
sunshine, and both wood and fruit benefit. 


Trees treated in this way seldom require root- 
pruning, but all young trees when three or four 
years planted are benefited by being lifted and 
the deep roots laid nearer the surface. This 
checks any tendency to run down. The reason 
why roots go down is because they cannot find 
food enough near the surface, and a mulch of 
anything conserves the moisture in the soil, and 
the roots finding sustenance there do not go 
down. A good deal of harm ha9 been done by 
a rash use of the pruning-knife. Still a certain 
amount of pruning is necessary. A tree with a 
well-balanced head is better able to carry a 
heavy load than where a few branches have 
been permitted to shoot up and monopolise too 
much of the growing force of the roots. There 
is yet plenty of time to plant fruit-trees and 
bushes, but unfortunately the late planter, when 
he orders from the nursery, finds many of the 
best trees gone, so it is wise to buy the trees in 
the autumn, even if you are not ready to plant 
before February. As soon as the trees in the 
first Peach-house have set a crop of fruit use 
the syringe freely to clear off dead flowers. 

Vegetable garden. —Hitherto there has 
not been fro at enough to injure anything, 
except it may be late Cauliflowers, ana these 
ought to have been sheltered. Gardens infested 
with slugs should be dressed with gas-lime, not 
exceeding 2 lb. to the square yard. Salt may 
be beneficially applied to light, porouB land, 
especially where Onions and Carrots are grown, 
but not where Potatoes are to be planted, a9 if 
the weather should be damp the salt may 
injuriously affect the texture of the Potatoes. 
Salt is useful for Beet and Celery. It may also 
be dug into land intended for late Peas. A 
pound per square yard is a safe dressing. The 
crops to grow on the early border will include 
early Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Lettuces, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Radishes. Tom Thumb and Paris 
Market are good early Lettuces for frame 
culture where there is a little warmth in the 
bed. They grow well in a bed that has been 
used for Asparagus. They may also be planted 
on the early bolder. Though we grow some of 
these early Cabbage Lettuces, the good old 
Brown or Bath Cos is also a reliable variety 
that everybody plants. Successions of Rhubarb 
and Seakale should be brought on in the best 
and easiest way available. One never has too 
many Mushrooms, and the house should always 
have beds coming on. I suppose everybody has 
failures in Mushroom growing, in the sense that 
some beds will do better than others. The 
character of the manure may vary, or an expo¬ 
sure to heavy rain may damage the manure for 
this purpose, so that virtually the cultivation is 
not always at fault. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 4th. —We are busy propagating 
bedding plants. Seeds of Verbenas, Petunias, 
and various kinds of fine-foliaged annuals for 
subtropical work are sown early and grown on 
without check. Every bit of space in warm- 
houses is filled up now with something that will 
be required in the near future. Put in cuttings 
of Tree-Carnations. These strike well now in 
heat in sandy soil with a layer of sand on the 
top. 

February 5th .—Finished tying down young 
shoots in pot-vinery. Where more than one 
bunch has shown on a lateral the smallest has 
been removed. The Vines will do their utmost, 
and after the Grapes are cut the Vines will be 
thrown away as young canes are grown on 
annually. Commenced disbudding Peaches in 
early house. This will be done in a tentative 
way, spreading the work over several weeks. 
Shifted on herbaceous Calceolarias. Sowed 
more Tomatoes. 

February 6th .—Filled another warm frame 
with Asparagus roots. Gave the last turn over 
to the ground intended for Onions and other 
roots. The Onion ground has been well 
manured and dressed with salt and soot in 
addition, but no manure is used for other root 
crops, Turnips excepted, but the land is in good 
heart, as we believe in manuring and deep 
working. 

February 7th. —Put in a lot of Lobelia cut¬ 
tings in heat: we want several thousands for 
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Various purposes. Finished pruning various 
evergreen shrubs, and trimmed in Ivy on walls 
with the shears, cutting in dose. Ivy banks 
and edgings will also be trimmed. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in bearing; the plants are looked 
over often and all young shoots pinched one 
leaf beyond the fruit, and all deformed fruits 
removed. 

February 8th. — Watered Mushroom - beds 
with warm water with a little salt in solution. 
We take a handful and place in each 3-gallon 
pot of water ; this is a rough way of measuring, 
perhaps, but the gardener seldom weighs or 
measures the materials he uses, and it is safe 
enough. Now that the bulbs can be seen com¬ 
ing through, herbaceous borders will be forked 
over and the manurial dressing buried. 

February 9th .—Tomatoes in early house are 
now making a good start, and all side shoots are 
rubbed out at frequent intervals. Some of our 
houses which have been planted with Tomatoes 
for several years will now either hove the soil 
renewed or boxes will be used. We use a good 
many of the smaller sized Orange-boxes ; they 
are handy to move and hold quite enough soil 
with later top-dressings. When planting along 
the sides of the house only troughs made of 
rough boards are used. 


Her Majesty the Queen.— The whole 
world to-day mourns the lose of a noble woman 
and a gracious Queen, who identified herself 
in every way with her people. Her memory 
will last during all time, and her influence be 
felt in our national life for many generations. 


BIRDS. 


Grey Parrot. —I have a young bird that came direct 
from 8. Africa last September, and have fed it pretty much 
on the sAme lines as “8. 8. G.” says, p. 626, with the 
exception of seed and water. Milk is given to the bird 
three times a day, also toast, Monkey-nuts, and a bone. I 
never saw a bird thrive so well, and it can talk very nioely 
for the time it has been in my possession.— M. M. Street. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Conveyance of property.— A sells to B a cottage, 
which is freehold. A receives the whole of the purchase 
money, and hands over the deeds to B. Is there any 
necessity to employ a solicitor ?—J uno. 

[Yes, the assistance of a solicitor is essential. 
A should execute a deed setting out that in 
consideration of the payment of the purchase 
money he conveys to B the interest he (A) has 
in the property. If this is not done B will have 
no saleable interest, at least, not for some years 
to come, and, if he wished to dispose of the 
property, he might be unable to find a 
customer.—K. C. T.] 

Loan.—Will an I O U be sufficient for a loan of £50 
and upwards? Is a stamp requisite? Please give me a 
form for same.—C hixley. 

[An 10 U is not proof of a debt—it is 
only evidence of it; it requires no stamp. 
I should therefore advise you to have a pro¬ 
missory note in the following form : 
“ London, Jan. 1, 1901. On demand I promise 
to pay Mr. A. B. or order the sum of £50, with 
interest thereon from this date, at (five) pounds 
per centum per annum. C. D.” The note must 
be written on paper bearing an impressed stamp 
—it cannot be stamped afterwards. If the sum 
expressed in the note is exactly £50, a sixpenny 
stamp will suffice, but if it be £50 10s , or any 
sum above £50 and not exceeding £75, a nine- 
penny stamp is necessary.] 


Trespassing poultry.— My neighbour and mys 
keep poultry. Mine are enclosed in wire runs, his r 
where they chooee, and are constantly in my garden, 
have addressed written complaints to him, and ha 
threatened to take proceedings, but the nuisance « 
tinues. What is my remedy ?—N. M. 


[You have the choice of two remedies: 
First, you may seize the trespassing fowls and 
detain them until reasonable compensation for 
the damage done in that particular trespass is 
tendered. I do not advise you to take that 
course. Second, you may bring an action in the 
county court to recover damage for the trespass, 
and this is the best course to take, as you may 
recover compensation for all the damage you 
can prove the fowls to have done at any time, 
and you may also obtain an injunction to 
restrain your neighbour from allowing his fowls 
to trespass in future.—K. C. T.] 
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Male servant’s license.—Apprentice gar¬ 
dener. —Must I take out a license lor an apprentice 
gardener, who is under 17 years of age ? Under the defini¬ 
tions of male servants, under gardeners are certainly 
included, but I take that to refer to journeymen gar¬ 
deners.—Z. 

[I think the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
consider that a lioense is necessary for an 
apprentice gardener. Apprentices occasionally 
employed in a taxable capacity are exempt, but 
it seems t here is nothing to exempt a gardener's 
apprentice. It may be well to point out, le 3 t 
the answer should mislead someone, that you 
are not a professional gardener, but that jou 
are a gentleman employing one or more gar¬ 
deners. . I answer this question to the beet of 
my ability, but claim no acquaintance with 
Scotch law.— K. C. T ] 

Notice to quit—double rent (Tenant). 
—You do not say what kind of a tenancy yours 
is. You only say J>hat you pay the rent 
monthly, and from this I conclude that the 
tenancy is monthly. If it be by the calendar 
month, the notice is good although somewhat 
informal. The notioe that you will be required 
to pay double rent if ydu do not quit on i 
February 1st, is invalid. When a landlord 
gives notice to quit and demands possession but 
his tenant holds over, the landlord can recover 
double value, not double rent. It is when a 
tenant holds over after having himself given 
notice to quit, that double rent can be claimed. 
The statute entitling a landlord to double value 
where his tenant wilfully holds over does not 
apply to monthly tenancies, and so the notice 
as to double rent (or value) will be inoperative. 
—K.. C. T. 

Notice to quit-trespass.- 1 took a garden, from 
Pec. 1, law, on a written agreement at the annual rental 
of £30. the tenancy to be determinable by six months’ 
notice from any date. I understood this to mean by six 
months’ notice from any rent day ; and the rent is payable 
quarterly on March 1st, June 1st, Sept. 1st, and Dec. 1st 
The place was sold to some builders last summer, and on 
August 8 I received notioe to quit on Feb. 8,1901. Is the 
notice good ? Without my permission they pulled down a 
part of my garden wall to build a house, and anything can 
get into my garden. Oan I claim compensation for their 
trespass ? Is it worth while troubling about this ?—J. W. 

[You ought to have sent an exact copy of at 
least that part of your agreement which con¬ 
tains the stipulation as to the notice. But if 
you have rightly described its effect as “six 
monthb' notice from any date,” the notice you 
have received is good, and you must quit on 
Feb. S. If the notice was to be from any rent- 
day, the stipulation should have been, “ pro¬ 
vided that this tenancy shall be determinable 
upon any of the days on which the rent is 
payable, by notice given for that purpose not 
less than six months previously.” The builders 
have certainly been guilty of trespass, and you 
may recover damages from them by action in 
the county court. If they allow you to take 
everything you choose away, and make satis¬ 
factory arrangements with regard to other 
matters, or pay you compensation for manuring, 
etc., it will be best not to bring an action against 
them, but if they are awkward about these 
things, you may properly get all out of them 
you can.— K. C. T.] 

Action In county court.—Powers of the 
registrar. —Is the decision of the registrar of a county 
court of the same effect as that of the judge ? An action 
was brought to recover payment of a debt 12 years old, 
but as the notice to defend was informal, payment was 
ordered by the registrar. Notioe of defence, stating that 
the debt was statute barred, was sent to the registrar and 
to the plaintiff’s solicitor a fortnight before the trial. 
What is the best thing to do ?—Court. 

[The only thing to be done is to apply for a 
new trial, and the application must be made at 
once, after seven dear days’ notice to the regis¬ 
trar and the other side. You had better employ 
a solicitor to do this. Whether a new trial will 
be ordered will depend upon the nature of the 
informality, but the judge may order a new 
trial if he thinks proper. It is not clear what 
was the nature of the informality, but when the 
statute of limitations is pleaded, the notice of 
special defence should set out the date on which 
the statute began to run. The registrar’s deci¬ 
sion is not in all cases the same as that of the 
judge, but the registrar may dispose of 
undefended cases, and so, as the notice of 
defence given in this case was informal, the 
registrar had authority to dispose of the matter, 
and until set aside on appeal or as the result ot 
a new trial, his decision ia as good and of the 
i-aine effect as if given by the judge in person. 
When applying for a new trial you should ask 
that proceedings may be stayed.—K. C. T.] 


OORRBSPONDENOB. 


Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 57, Southampton-street. Covent 
Ginien, London Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Petunia-seed (Didsbury) —Seeds from s good bouse 
oome fairly true to name, but you must not sow before the 
middle of March, giving very little water, and but barely 
covering the seeds. Sow in a pot or pan, and place this in 
a warm part of the house, with a sheet of glass over all to 
stay evaporation. 

Crimson Chrysanthemums (Paddy).— There 
are not many ot the type of the kind you mention, but 
the following are good : Corsair, Charles Wilson, I»ridc of 
the Market, II. J. Jones, Sir Herbert Kitchener, Wallaroo, 
Mrs E Vere Freeman, Joseph Chamberlain, and Master 
H. Tucker. Jules Mary and Crimson queen are free, and 
of the bunch-flowered section. 

Lily deformed (Tyne).—Your "young” Scar¬ 
borough Lily explains l-oth cases very clearly. The imper¬ 
fection is merely because no petal was formed in the bulb 
the previous season when maturing. Young and imma¬ 
ture bulbs produce imperfect buds, and therefore 
flowers; hence a small bulb produces few blooms, and a 
large one many blooms. Long absence from the soil like¬ 
wise is not beneficial to flower production. 

Heating greenhouse (Inquirer).— We regard the 
cost as very reasonable as the case stands, and your fuel 
must be of good quality and the boiler of an economic tl 
type Absolute economy, however, depends largely on 
what you grow, and the average heat you maintain. Upon 
these matters you are silent It is not enough to say you 
“ have to keep fires all the time,” and, of course, there is 
a wide difference between merely keeping frost out and 
maintaining a temperature of 60 degs., for instance. 

Tar for flower-boxes (J. S. Smith) — it is not 
usual to do so, and something depends on the way it 
would be done, as to whether it would be harmful or not. 
A far safer plan is to char the boxes by first saturating 
with paraffin oil, then setting fire thereto, and immedi¬ 
ately turning the boxes upside down so that the flames 
may not unduly consume the interior wood surface. By 
quickly turning the boxes upaide down and placing them 
on a soft (Boil or sand) surface, the too rapid ingress of air 
is prevented. By this means the fungoid germs—the 
actual destroying agent of the wood—present are killed, 
and the boxes rendered far more durable as also more 
serviceable. 

Rambler Roses planted last autumn 

(Amaranth). —(Jutting back the plants in March will not 
check the growth, but rather help it. If you do not prune 
you would obtain some blossom, but no new growth, or 
very little, that would be serviceable the following year; 
but by cutting back the shoots to within about 0 inches or 
12 inches of the ground new growths are compelled to 
break out from the dormant eyes. After this their first 
season, very little pruning of these Roses would be neces¬ 
sary beyond thinning shoots where crowded, and removing 
one or more of the oldest growths When the growths arc 
well advanced in May, you could give them liquid-manure 
once a week at first, then twice a week later on. This 
would strengthen them considerably, and the beneficial 
effect be visible the next summer. 

Blinds for Rose-house (C. M. Williams).—. Red 
would be almost the worst colour you could select for a 
blind. It Is sometimes necessary, in order to prolong their 
flowering season, to be able to shade Roses from very 
bright sunshine. There can be nothing better than thia 
calico or tiffany. One wants to produce a shade as of a 
passing cloud, not darkness. Rather be without shading 
blinds than have those that make the house very dark. 
You will find that, as soon as you commence shading, 
mildew troubles begin, owing to the check to the foliage. 
All the plants do not start at one time. Supposing you 
grow them in pots, a much better plan than shading is tc 
remove those showing colour to a house with a north 
aspect, or a cold-frame that can be shaded, so that the 
least forward may go on growing unhindered in the Rost- 
house. 

Potting Lillum auratum (M. E. P ).— Yes, pot 
whenever you can get the bulbs. The size of the pot will 
depend on the size of the bulb After you have potted the 
bulbs stand them in a cold-frame and cover them with 
about 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, working this well down 
between the pots. If this is done, and the potting soil 
was in a fairly moist condition, no water will be required 
until the plants start into growth. Remove the fibre from 
time to time to ascertain if the bulbs have begun to throw 
up flower spikes. As soon as this is seen to be the case the 
fibre above the pots should be cleared off, and the plants 
either left to grow on in the frame or be removed to a cool 
greenhouse. Introducing into heat before the bulbs have 
showed signs of starting should never be practised ; indeed* 
cold treatment best promotes a healthy and vigorous 
growth. 

Supposed canker in a plant of Rose W. A 
Richardson —Many of the Tea and Noisette Roeee 
exhibit occasionally what one might take to be canker at 
the junction of stock and scion. It is usually owing to the 
extra jrigour of the Rose in comparison to the stock upon 
which it is budded or grafted. When planting budded or 
grafted Roses it is always advisable, in the case of bush 
or dwarf plants, to place the union of scion and stock an 
inch or two below the surface ; then they emit roots from 
this junction. In the case of the plant you mention, we 
should advise you to put some soil around the part that 
appears to be cankered, and we think you will find that 
new root* will soon penetrate this aotl. A little sharp 
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Bind mixed with the # soil would be beneficial. The ordl- 
nary moisture will not cause any harm, but you must, of 
course, avoid a soddened condition of the soil. 

Treatment of standard Briers for budding 
(Rosa ).—Before planting hedge Briers all side growths are 
cut off close to the stem and the top reduced to within a 
foot or so of the desired height. New shoots break out all 
up the stem, the three strongest being retained, and the 
rest rubbed off before they become any great length. 
Usually the topmost three are best, but if the strongest 
ere lower down we should prefer to have a shorter stem 
than lose them. There is generally a portion of the 
upright stem remaining above the topmost side growth. 
This need not be cut away until«he following spring. Do 
not remove any of the spines. The roots must be care- 
f illy trimmed over, reducing the hard, knobby portion, 
but leaving all the small fibres possible When plant- 
ing, place the root about 6 inches deep, giving each Brier 
a spadeful at fine, gritty soil to encourage new roots. For 
further treatment of Briers watch our "Seasonable 
Notes.” 

Climbing Roses planted In January (E. B.\ 

—Our remarks upon page 628 are applicable to the varie¬ 
ties you have planted. You might, perhaps, in the case of 
Oloire de Dijon and Blairii No 2, leave the shoots about 
12 inches in length. The object in pruning the first year 
is to induce new wood to break out low down, and thus 
Uy the foundation for a handsome specimen If you 
retain the growths as you received them, all the 
b?at eyes or buds which are near the base of the 
plant wou’d remain dormant, at least, for a year or two, 
and instead, small, twiggy shoots break out towards the 
ends of the long growths. Gustave K?gis is not exactly a 
climber, and it will be sufficient, in the case of the plant 
recently removed, if you prune back the shoots made last 
summer to about 8 inohes to 15 inches from whence they 
started. If the older growths are numerous, one, ot per¬ 
haps two, might be cut right away in April in order to 
induce some new growths low down. 

Supports for Sweet Peas (R. J. L.) —These are 
made and sold, and, we presume, obtainable from any 
workers in wire or vendors of such very large stiff wire 
sections. These range from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, and 
are correspondingly long. They are used largely for 
edible Peas, and we have no doubt would do equally well 
for Sweet Peas. They are, of course, quite flat, and when 
not in use may be stored away in a shed. The mesh, or 
width between the wires ranges from <5 inches to 7 inches 
That space is needful to allow pods to be easily gathered 
or flowers to project through and be cut. No ties are 
needed for the plauts. The wires stand erect a few inches 
from the Pea row’s on either side, and are supported by 
means of sU>ut stakes driven into the ground where two 
sections meet. We do not know the prices, but such 
wire supports being stout would last for 21) years.. If the i 
lower ends of the sections rested on the ground there 
would 8till.be no obstacle to top-dressing, mulching, or 
watering the Peas. We should all the same prefer ordi 
nary spray branches or Pea-sticks, as are commonly used, 
as being more pleasing; but, of course, they constitute a 
yearly expense. 

Chrysanthemums - when to propagate 
e&rly sorts (Pinner).—From this time until the early 
days of May it will be safe to insert cuttings of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. There is a tendency on the 
part of some growers to commence the propagation of 
early Chrysanthemums in October and November, but 
such early work is a mistake. As a rule, the old plants 
are not in good condition at the close of their flowering 
season, and, in consequence, it would be better to shake 
the old stools out of their pots and plant them out in 
frames or on the banch of a cool greenhouse, leaving them 
thus until .January. By the last-mentioned periol new 
growth of a mo>t desirable kind will be found breaking 
away around the base of the old stem. It is frem cuttings 
of this kind that real progress is made. During January, 
February, and March, cuttings, if inserted with care, will 
root quickly enough, and, if potted on as soon as ready, 
will develop into sturdy little plants in a short time. It 
I) surprising what a number of plants can be raised from 
a few old stools treated as here prescribed. Shallow boxes 
are useful for propagation, so, too, are 3-inch and 5-inch 
pots. The cuttings, if dibbled in 1J inches apart, with 
rather more space between the rows in the boxes, succeed 
very well, ana rarely fail at this advanced season. 

Propagating Abutllons (Cactus).— You may cut 

down your Abutilon Souvenir de Bonn to half its height, 
aud put in the removed portions of the shoots as cuttings. 
They should be divided up as follows : Take first the top 
of each shoot, about 4 inches long, remove the bottom leaf, 
and they are then ready for insertion. Next, cut up the 
remaining portion of the stems, leaving two joints to each 
piece. Then fill some pots (4 inches or 5 inches in diameter 
for choice) with a compost of equal parte of loam, peat, or 
l»af-mould, and sand, poised through half an-inert sieve. 
The pots must be drained with a few broken crocks, ar.d 
the soil pressed down moderately firm. When this is done, 
give a watering through a fine rose and place in a close 
propagating-CAse in the warmest part of the greenhouse. 
If you do not have a small propagating-frame a make¬ 
shift one can soon be fashioned out of an air-tight box, 
Just deep enough to take the cuttings comfortably. With 
two or three large squares of glass laid over the top you 
have an effective little frame. After your plants of 
Abutilon have been cut down a short time, young shoots 
will be pushed out from several parts of the stem, and, if 
you desire still further to increase your stock, these shoots, 
when about 3 inches long, make much better cuttings 
than the large ones. They need the same treatment as 
detailed for others. 


Propagating Aralla Sleboldl (Anxivtu).—Tbe 
first half of March isagoodtimetocutoff the tops of your tall 
Aralias and put them in as cuttings. About 6 inches Is a 
very suitable length, and do not remove more leaves than 
is absolutely necessary. Put the cuttings singly into pots 
3 inches in diameter in a compost of equal parts of loam, 
peat or leaf-mould, and sand. The pots must have a few 
pieces of broken crock put in the bottom for drainage. 
When inserting the cuttings press the soil moderately 
firm, and when finished give a good watering. After this, 
place the cuttings in a close propagating-case in a struc¬ 
ture where a temperature of 55 degs. to 05 degs. is main¬ 
tained, and if there is a gentle bottom-heat *o much the 
better. Even with all thfiyou, must be prepared for some 
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failures, as the large tops of these Aralias do not root 
readily ; whereas, the shoots that are pushed out from the 
main stem, after the top has been taken off, strike with¬ 
out difficulty under similar conditions They should be 
taken when about 3 inches long, leaving a little heel or 
base of the old wood. These are also best when put in 
singly, but, being bo much smaller than the tops, smaller 
pots may be used. 

Chrysanthemums—twelve early sorts for 
border culture (D. S. M .).—Your explanation of the 
aspect of your border is a little difficult to understand. 
You say, “ It faces south, but the house is in front of it, 
and at each end of the border, east and west, thi re is a 
Fir-tree.” From this description the border must be very 
much shut in, and you can only get the very early morn¬ 
ing sun and adso that of the late afternoon. It is by no 
means an ideal border for this purpose, yet you may 
succeed. We will recommend those sorts possessing a 
good constitution, which also are rather earlier in their 
period of flowering than the majority. This will, to some 
extent, make up for the loss which the absence of sun 
must have upon the early flowering of the plants Of the 
Japanese type of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums we 
recommend : Mme. Marie Masse, purple lilac, bushy, 
height 2 feet ; Crimson Marie Masse, bronzy-chestnut 
sport from the last named ; Market White, height 2 feet; 
Mychett White, bushy habit, height about 2 feet; Har¬ 
vest Home, crimson, tipped gold, height about 24 feet; 
Ivy Stark, pale orange-yellow, free, bushy, height feet; 
Mme. Ctsimir Perier,’soft pink, height 2 $ feet; and 
Golden Queen of the Earlies, rich canary-yellow, bui-hy, 
about 3 feet high. The following Pompons will associate 
well with the Japanese: Mme. Edouard Lefort, old gold, 
shaded red, very free and compact, height 2 feet; Mrs 
Cullingford, crearav-white, splendid branching habit, 
height 34 feet; and Alice Butcher, red, shaded orange, 
free flowering, height 2} feet. Plant out firmly in May, 
and avoid watering as much as possible. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Privet-hedge (Mrs. Welby).— About 
the end of February is the best time to prune a Privet- 
hedge, but, in the case of hedges that are regularly 
trimmed, they are usually gone over in the summer, as 
being then in active growth the cropped-up appearance 
soon passes away. 

Ploea nobllls (Mrs. Wclby).—Your Picea nobilis 
might be reasonably expected to form roots of its own in 
three years, but before separating it from the parent plant 
you should make sure that it has really done so. This is 
readily proved by removing a little of the soil from one 
side until you come to the roots or the place where they 
should be. If, on examination, you And ample roots the 
connection may be cut, and, if it is done at this time of 
the year, the vounp tree can be transplanted in the 
autumn. If there is any element of doubt as to the roots 
being sufficient for its support, it is better to wait a year 
longer than to lose the plant. The production of roots 
would have been facilitated if the buried portion of the 
stem had been tongued after the manner of a Carnation 
layer. 

Treatment of Aoacias(£. M. H.y— 1 , Unless the 
strong shoots are removed from your Acacia-tree they 
will draw away nearly all the nourishment, and the sym¬ 
metrical appearance of your specimen will be completely 
spoiled. The fact that it was necessary to support the 
forest of new shoots last year will readily account for the 
top part making no growth. Your &ett#f way will be to 
remove the shoots at once, cutting them right out at their 
base if possible, and when the growing season comes 
round keep a sharp look-out for any more young shoots, 
and when detected remove at once. 2 , Take the bush in 
hand now, select the prominent shoot for a leader, and cut 
off or thin out the remaining portion in such a way as to 
form a well-shaped specimen of tree-like habit Next, tie 
the plant to a stout stake, keeping the leading shoot 
upright, and, by so doing, it will in all probability grow 
away in a satisfactory manner. Should the plant next 
summer show signs of returning to the bush form, cut off 
any of the superfluous branches as they appear. 

Sowing Laburnum-seed (Mrs. Welby).—u you 
have but a small quantity of Laburnum seed it may be 
sown now in a pot or pan, using ordinary potting soil for 
the purpofe. In filling the pot with soil, sufficient space 
must be left to allow of the seeds being covered with one- 
third of an inch of soil. Stood in a frame and watered 
when necessary, the seed will germinate in the course of 
the spring or early summer, when, the seedlings may be 
planted out in a sheltered spot and watered when neces¬ 
sary till they take a hold of the new soil, which will not 
belong. A larger quantity of seed can be sown in the 
open ground at the present time if the weather is favour¬ 
able ; if not, sow as Boon as the soil is in good condition 
The seed can be sown in drills or broadcast- whichever 
you prefer. In either case, dig the border intended for the 
seed, tread moderately flfm, and rake level. If in drills, 
leave a space of a foot between each ; whereas, if the other 
way is preferred, scatter the seed over the prepared sur¬ 
face and cover with half-an-inch of soil. They will ger¬ 
minate during the summer, and may, according to the 
progress they have made, be either transplanted in the 
autumn or allowed to stand another year before doing 
so. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Vines (J. L .).—You have done 
right in shortening the young rods back half their length, 
but you do not give any particulars of the length of rod 
or strength of Vine. If your Vims are strong and well- 
established you may probably be able to take three or four 
bunches from each young rod, but it is better to crop 
lightly until you have established your new rods. Should 
your house be a narrow one, and there are single rods 
only, they should furnish the other half next summer 
which you have reduced this time. Prune the laterals 
back next winter to one or two buds. Judging from your 
description of tho growth made, your Vines are strong, 
and thus able to bear the number of bunches named, or 
more if small. 

Planting a fruit orchard (R. F.).— The weather 
is bo comparatively open that you may plant fruit-trees 
and bushes now and for the next month, so long as there 
is no frost when the planting is done and the soil is not 
wet. Of course, planting would have been better done 
two months earlier, but an immense deal of planting is 


done even into March. Much depends on seeing that 
the roots are soaked in a pond, if they reach you dry, 
before planting, not planting too deep, and doing it well. 
Put, if you can, a.cover or mulch of long manure about 
each of the trees and bushes when planting is finished. You 
should look for some fruit the second year of planting, 
and a fair crop in the third and succeeding years. Have 
your ground deeply worked and well cleaned. 

Grafting Apple-trees (0 K. B .).—You have 
been rather hasty in cutting down your Apple-trees which 
you propose to graft, as that work must be done in the 
middle of April. If you have sawn off the branches low 
down, you will have, when you are ready to put on the 
grafts, to saw off very neatly, without breaking or tearing 
the bark, an inch or two, at least, from the stems. You 
should at once obtain stout, sturdy shoots of last years’ 
growth, 12 inches long, from the tree you propose to use 
for grafting, tie them into a bundle, and bury the lower 
part 6 inches in the ground in a shady place. That will 
keep the grafts at rest until wanted. You can then wash 
the dirt from them before using. A pood deal of detail if 
needed to fully describe to any novice the operation of 
grafting, but it has often been told in our columns. 
Possibly you would be wise to get some local gardener to 
do it for you, as doing it well is all-important. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables beneath trees (Ladysmith ).—It is 
not the shade given by the trees in the summer which 
makes vegetable growing beneath them eo difficult, but it 
is rather the tree roots, which eat up the soil Then, the 
more you dig and manure the ground the more greedy do 
the roots become. You may try in the summer rather 
shallow-rooted things, such as Dwarf Kidney Beans, sown 
in drills 2 feet apart, and the Beans 0 inches apart in the 
row's. You may also try Spinach, and in the autumn plant 
Savoy Cabbages, Kales, and late white Broccoli. It is of 
no use to hope to obtain good root crops or Peas or other 
vegetables that need ample root room. Possibly, it may 
be found needful to trench tbe ground 2 feet deep, thus 
cutting off all roots to that depth every winter. 


SHORT RBJPLIB8. 

B. J.— All the varieties of Ketinoepora are beautiful. 
But why grow these for table decoration? There are 
many things far better, including the variet ies of Palms 

(now so largely used), Ferns, Crotons, Dracaenas, etc.- 

S anta Rosa —1, We cannot understand the first part of 
the query'; 2, See notes os to cultivation of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine in our issue of I)rc. 15, 1900, p. 552; 3, No, it 
is too late to get bulbs now ; get early in tne autumn and 

plint at once- A. U.—lt you want to play on the lawn 

this summer you should leave it till the autumn, other¬ 
wise now is a good time to re-lay the turf, keeping it well 

watered if the sumn er be dry.- A Constant Reader. —In 

the neighbourhood of London, turf is cut at so much per 
100, the sum usually charged being lls. per 100, cut and 
delivered. It is always cut In sizes 3 feet by 1 foot. No 

doubt vou could get it far cheaper in tbe country.- 

R. C. R —Hobday's “ Villa Gardening” from this office, 
price 6s. 0d., poet free. See notes on Violets in issues of 

Deoember 8, p 515. and November 3, p. 470.- Ballynure. 

—See article re “ Winter Salads,” with illustrations, in our 

issue r t Nov. 3, last year, p. 466. - Chinley.— See reply to 

“ E. M O ,” in our issue of Dec. 8,1900, p. 536. A mixture 
of sandy loam, leaf-soil, and rotten manure will grow Cal¬ 
ceolarias well, taking c ire to keep the plants cool and free 

of insect pests.- William Th< rpe — See reply to 

“ A. E L , in our issue of Jan. 26, p. 639- MiUbank .— 

l, It would be far better to plant young canes of varieties 
suitable for open air culture. The varieties you refer to 
would be of little use. 2, Quite impossible to advise unless 

you send us a piece of the tree you refer to.- E. M. E. P. 

—You had better wait and get growing tubers about the 
end of May, and plant out at once where you wish them to 
bloom See our article on Cannos, with illustrations, in 
the itsuc of Nov. 24, 1900. This will give you all the need¬ 
ful information. A 1. E. F. C.— There is no book deal¬ 
ing with the subject you refer to.- J. H. H.— See our 

replies in the issues of Jan. 6, p. 589, and Jan. 26, p. 639. 
Kindly make your other query plainer. We fear, however, 

that you will be unable to do as you suggest.- Constant 

Reader.— Bury in a pot or pan, and stand outside. All 

the seeds may be treated in the same w’ay.- Mrs. Shclto 

Douqlas. — See reply to your query in issue of Jail 12, 

p. 605, under the signature of "Violets”- Woodland*. 

All you need add is some silver-sand. You may also use a 

little rough peat if you wish.- Lincolnshire.— See our 

note on " Hardy White Flowers,” in the issue of Jan. 26, 
p. 034. You will find such far more useful and effective in 

every way than plants put out for the summer only.- 

Unfortunate.— As you will not dig up the lawn and re-sow 
or re-turf, the only thing you can do is to persevere with 
clearing out the Daisies and the weeds you refer to. You 
might topdress it to encourage the Grass, and so smother 

the Daisies.- Squire.—See reply to " R. J L.” on this 

P*&e. _ 


*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsxinu 
Illistratrd, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers for naming 
should be sent at one time . 

Names or plants.— F. Williams .—Kindly send 

better specimens—box quite smashed.- John McKay .— 

Odontoglossum (Erstedii majus. - Maidencombe. — 

Andromeda floribunda. 

Names Of fruit .—No name in box.—Tear Beurrt 
Capiaumont.- Jobbing Gardener .—Evidently a Capsi¬ 

cum ; fruit quite smashed. 


Catalogues received.— Stuart & Mein, Kelso, 

N B.— Amateurs' Gardening Guide for 1901. -Robert 

Sydenham, Birmingham.—AM About Siveet Peas. - 

Z. Coleman, Sandwich, Kent .—Vegetable and Floiver 

Seeds. -It. H Bath, Wisbech.— Catalogue of Select 

Seeds. -Kerr B-os., Dumfries —Seed and Plant Cata¬ 

logue W. Samson & Co., Kilmarnock— Choice Seed sand 

Plants. -Henry A. Dreer, 714, Chestnut-etreet, Phila¬ 

delphia, U.S.A .—Catalogue rf Aquatics, etc — Wood & 

Ingram, Huntingdon .—Flower and Vegetable Seeds. - 

W. C. Mountain, Constantinople — Trade Offer of Galan- 
thus. Chionodoxa , and other Bulbs. 
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DANIELSBROSL™ 

Seed Growers, NORWICH 


We Offer the 30 Best 

EXHIBITION 

SWEET PEAS 


H. J. JONES & Messrs OWEN (late R. OWEN.) 

I have much pleasure in announcing that I have purchased from Messrs. Owen, for a lar^e 
sum, the entire stock of New Chrysanthemums Major Plumbe, Miss Elsie Fulton, and Miss 
Roberts. These superb Novelties will be sent out in spring from Ryecroft, all orders to be sent 
direct to H. J. Jones. 

Tue following Ryecroft Publications are now Ready :— 

H. J. JONES’ PORTFOLIO OF NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 1901. 

This contains 20 photographic reproductions, by 9, of the best varieties of seven different 
raisers, and will be of immense service to those who wish to make a selection of the new kinds 
and have not been able to see the flowers. The illustrations are printed on good paper, and are 
all worth framing ; owing to the great cost of this work, I am not able to distribute it free, but 
shall be pleased to send a copy for eight stamps. 

H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE. 

Containing names and descriptions of the best New Chrysanthemums for 1901, and a select 
List of the best Begonias, Caladiums, Cannas, Carnations, Dahlias, Gloxinias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropiunis, Pelargoniums, etc. 

ALSO SELECT LIST OF THE CHOICEST AND BEST FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

This Catalogue contains much useful information, and can be had post free for two stamps. 

H. J. JONES’ CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE FOR 1901. 

The Twelfth Edition, making one hundred and tenth thousand, revised to date, contains 
an article on “ Stopping and Timing,” giving particulars of culture for 600 varieties. “ Japinese 
Chrysanthemums for Exhibition,” and “Raising English Seedlings,” by C. E. Shea ; “How to 

Grow Good Chrysanthemums,” by W. H. Lees; “How to Grow Large Specimens,” by 
G. J. Brooks ; “ Growing and Preparing Incurved Chrysanthemums for Exhibition ” ; “ How to 
Grow Large Blooms ia 6 in. Pots,” “Growing Chrysanthemums fjr Decoration,” “Early 
Chrysanthemums for the Garden,” “ Treatment of Chrysanthemum Leaf Rust.” Post free, 
seven stamps, or 1/2 in cloth covers. 

Ryecroft Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham. 


Including the selection made by the Best Growers 
of ihe United Kingdom, also the sorts that, were 
awarded First Prizos at the Great Bi-Con* 
tenary Sweet Poa Show, held at the Crystal 
Palaco last July. 

One Price All—viz., 

4d. per ounce. 

For Full Descriptions. Culture, e*c.. plea** 
cent for our Amateur’s Garden Annual (the 

most concise Lint in ihe Trade), Gratis and Post 
Free to all intending purchaser*. 


DOBIES, Growers, CHESTER 


LilltO Speciality. 

Our Collection of Fern* ia by far the largest in the Trade, 
consisting of 1,400 different kinds. Stove* Greenhouse. 
Filmy. Hardy Exotic, and British. 

Hardy Ferns.—We offer 12 different kinds, 3a.; 2L 
different. 8s. 6d.; 5J different, 25e. ; 100. in 12 kind*, 20s.; 100, 
in 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 45a.; 100 kinds, 75s. 

Stove and Greenhouse Ferns and SolaxlneUas. 

12 different kinds, 3s.; 25 kinds, 7s. 6d.; 5J kinds, 17a. 6d , 


■L* TION8.—Either 12 lovely Hardy Evergreens, or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs, or 12 beautiful Forest Trees, 
assorted, 3s. 9d.; lz grand Roses, 6 climbing, 6 bush, 3s. 6d. 
For early spring flowering : 30 Wallflower, 50 Double Daisies, 
12 Polyanthus, 12 Alyraum 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-nots, 
20 Candytuft, 20 Rockets. 2s. 9d. ; 12 Carnations, 12 Pinks, 
12 Picotees, 12 Indian Pinks, 2s. 6d. Lovely hardy climbers: 
Virginian Creeper. Honeysuckle, Clematis, 2 Climbing Roses, 
4 Double Pink Bellbind. 2 Kuonymus, 4 Irish Ivy, 4 Perennial 
Pea, Jessamine, Cotoneaater, 3a. 6 Currant, 6 Gooseberry 

Bushes. 12 Rasnberry Canes. 25 Strawberries, 3s. 9d. 

Collection of strong Frul^trees: 6 Apples, 4 Pears, 


Do yon want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MKRRYWEATHEF, 

And write for his "Remarks on Profitable Fruit On wing," 
containing account of the " Finest Apple on Bart!,” 

" BRAM LEY’S 8EEDLING,” 

Which has Rivals, but no Equals. Saute price as 
Inferior kinds bearing no oompartson for weight of fruit or 
quality. 

Collection “C." 

25 Best Garden Roses, in dwarf plants, carriage and package 
free, for 14s., cash with order. With Acme labels, 16s. 6d. 

Varieties :— 

Bamnoes Rothschild, H.P. Madame Hoste. TEA. 

Bardon Job, h.t. Madame Isaac Perriere, B. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. Madame Lam bard, T. 

Dr. Andry, H.P Marie Beaumaon, H P. 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. M»rie Van Houtte, T. 

Dupuy Jamain, h.p. Mrs 8. Crawf rrd, h.p. 

General Jacqueminot. H.P. Mrs. J. Laing, if P. 

Gloire de Margotiin, h.p. Prince O. de Rohan, H.P. 
Gloire de Dijon, T. Ulrich Brunner, h.p. 

Jeannie Dickson, H.P. Violette Bouyer, h.p. 

John Hopper, h.p. Viscountess Folkestone, H.T. 

La France, H.T. W. A. Richardson, N. 

Gloire Lyonnalse, h.t. 

Also a Captain Haywara given with each Collection. 

PLEASE NOTE! SEEDS!! 

A Collection of VJEGETABLE SEEDS to give con 
i tant supply all year round, delivered for 10, 6 . A Bargain ! 
Send for full particulars. 

SWEET PEAS! A SPECIALITY!! 

CHOICE SELECTED STOCKS!!! 
Collection "B ’ of 12 best varieties, pest free, for 9 6. 
Blanche Burpee, Gorgeous, Block Knight, Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Love‘y. Navy Blue. Chancellor, Counters Cadogan, 
Q teen Victoria, I'Vhion, Salopian, Sadie Burpee. 


DANIELS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

160 4to pages, 166 illustrations/post free to 
intending purchasers, gives full particulars of these 
most successful competitions, as well as full lists of 
EVERYTHING KKQUIKED for the GARDEN, 
and up to-date instructions for cultivation. 

The 160 PRIZES now offered, ranging from 
£3 downward, aro for Vegetables and Flowers 
easily grown by Amateurs, including PEAS, 
BEANS, POTATOES. CABBAGES, CARROTS, 
LEEKS, ONIONS, TOMATOES, CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS, ASTERS, &c. 

Prices moderate. Cash Discount. 


Lily Of the Valley, strong roots, 50 for 2«. 

Clematis Jackmaui, large purple, in pot«, strong. 

Is. 3d. each 

Virginian Creeper, self-clinging, in pots, strong. Is ca. 
Azalea mollis, full of buds strong. Is ea- h; 6, 4s. 61. 
Azalea pontica, sweet scented, yellow. 9d. each; 6, 3s. 
Rhododendrons* strong, 91. each; 6. 3«. *d. 

Lovely Xmas Roses, full of Lu 1», very strong, 4d each; 
3i 6d. do/. 

Marguerites for greenhouse, yellow, white, blue 
1 * 3d. doz. 

Marguerite Carnation, choice mixed, is. 3d doz. 
Spiraea japonlca, for greenhoure forcing, 4d. eacb; 
Ji Gd. doz 

Lovely Gold or Silver Privet. 4d each: 3s. 6d. doz 
Euonymus. Gold or Silver, 4d. each ; 3.4 6d. doz 
American Blackberry, immense fruit, 5d. ea.; 4a doz 
Grand Standard Roses, mi named. 6 choice sorts, 6«. 
Lovely Climbing Roses (Crimson Rambler, Mare ha) 
Nirl, Niphet-os, Gloire de Dijon, eto.. etc.), Is. ea ; 6, 4s. 6d. 
Moss Roses, pink or white. 6 l. each; 5s. doz. 
Climbin? Cluster Roses, assorted, 6d. each: 5». do/.. 
Solenoid Grafted H.P. Roses, named, 6d. each; 
5* 6d. doz. 

4s. Cd. Orders Carriage Paid. 


Worth 10/6 Worth 

One Year’s Supply, 5/". 


6 pints Peas (early, medium, and late), 1 pint Broad Beans. 
1 pint Bunrer Bea^s, $ pint D*a»f Kidney Beans, 1 pkt. 
Letts New Prizetak* r Runner Bean (worth 2s.). 1 oz. of »ach 
of the following: Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Parsley, Cress, 
Mustard, Turnip, Beet, itadidi; also )a»ge packets of all tbe 
following: CauJiflowir, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cabbage. 
Kale, Lettuce. Cel“ry, Marrow, Leek, Cucumber, Tuui'o, 
Spinach. The whole of the above. Darnel, packed in wooden 
box, carriage paid. 5c 9d.—G. F. LETTS, F. R H 8 , M hoie- 


Send for Lists of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, now out, 
for coming planting season, which also contain much valuable 
information. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHEF, 

The Nurserler, 

SOUTHWELL . 


sale ami Ktiail Seed Merchant, West Iiaddon; Rugby. 


My SPECIALITY -1.500 seeds of Sweet Pew, iu 15 dis¬ 
tinct named varieties with colours named, including 100 in 
overy packet, carnage paid, for 1 b. 3J. (the whole 1,500 seeds . 
such Emily Henderson, Primrose, Pale Blue, Pink Black, 
N«w Oriental. Orange, Scarlet, and two latest novelties ever 
offered. Lord Roberts and General Buller (blood-red). All 
the best large flowering strain. No rubbish. Given gratis 
one packet of the New Tom Thumb Yellow Sweet Pea.— 
O. F. LETTS, F.rv.H.S„ Seed Merchant, West Haddon, 
Rugby. __ 


DIRECT FROM THE ACTUAL CROWiR 

At a Saving from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Coll. A contains the 12 newest and best Exhibition varie¬ 
ties in cultivation 50 seeds of each, 2s. Full description of 
the a love sent with each CoiL, and how to grow them. Also, 
I offer 60 of the t<eat Exhibition varieties in cultivation for 
5s.» lost free, including Coll. A and the best varieties shown 
at the Bi-Centenary Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
London, July, 1900. 

Send for mv L ; st, " Sweet Peas for the Million,” with full 
culture, how to grow them. 

JOHN T. GILBERT, F.R.H.S., 

Seed Growci"i 

NURSERIES, DYKE, BOURNE, LINGS. 

My Complete 8ezd Catalogue Free on Application. 

T OOK ! LOOK ! !—Good soft Garden String, 

JJ 3d. i" r lb . oM and dressed. Soft Canvas in atripa. 
for tree-training er wall fruit purposes, 2d. per lb. ; will nut 
rot; carriage paid on all wnty-H over 5s. -II.’’©. GASSON. 
Government Contractor, Jfjc. ■ I 

Digitizeoby l -at It iQIP 


E, GAYE , C ARLTON NURSERIES, L OWESTOFT. 


Exhibitors’ Specialties 

ASTER, Giant Victoria, LOO seeds, in 6 sepa- 

r ate co lours. 

ASTER, Comet or Poodle, ditto, ditto 
STOCK. Giant Perfection, ditto, ditto 
The 3 Collections, 2s. 6d., post free. 

DOBIES. Seedsmen, CHESTEI 


Having now pjsted to all my customers my Illustrated Cat¬ 
alogue and Guide, which informs you when to sow, where to 
sow, aud what to grow and how to grow it; in fact, a book 
full of information. Having a few left, will send you oue 
free, one Penny Stamp.—G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seed 
Merchant, West Haddon. Rugby. 


GREATEST NOVELTY EVER OFFERED, 


A SPLENDID COLLECTION of the Cupid Sweet Pea or 
Tom Thumb, lequires no sticks.—Alice Kckford (cerise), 
Beauty (pink aud lilac). Primrose (pale yellow). Pink (sofi 
pink), White (pure). Boreal ion (dark maroon), Counties of 
Radnor (delicate lavender), Firefly (dazzling scarlet), 50 seeds 
of each of the above, in all 400 seeds, nsuied, carriage paid. 
Is. 3d.—G. F. LETHS, FjfUfl.8fyATfT»t Haddon, Rugby. 
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VEQETABLE8. 


GARDEN REFUSE AS MANURE. 

In many gardens the amount of manure from 
animals is small compared to the land under 
cultivation. By deep tillage and highly manured 
land we obtain the beet results. Some think 
good crops cannot be grown without animal 
manure. I admit this is the beet manure, 
especially when it is taken care of and not 
allowed to wash its goodness out in open yards, 
or put into heaps where the goodness passes 
off in steam. In every garden there is an 
accumulation of garden refuse. My custom is 
to rot this, as I have to depend largely on 
it. In summer I take everything that has 
not seed in it, and place it round some garden- 
frames, with a few dry leaves oollectea in the 
previous autumn. This is helpful in growing 
Cucumbers and many tender plants, as the 
green refuse, mixed with the leaves, gives some 
warmth. Added to this it makes a fine heap of 
manure to go on the land in winter. Every¬ 
thing that will rot and is good for manure is 
plaoed here. When the autumn comes on and 
these beds are no longer wanted, I mike a heap of 
all these things as fast as they are collected. , 
It is astonishing how fast you may get a heap j 
in autumn by collecting all green leaves, stems 
of plants, refuse from the potting-shed, etc. 
When I have a good layer I put a little dry 
lime or salt over each layer, this helping to rot 
it quickly. Early in the spring this is put on to 
land I am going to orop with early Potatoes. 
This is trenched into the bottom spit, mixing it 
well with the soil, leaving the top spit es rough 
as I can. In this way I get some good crops. 

I trench and work in some of this refuse 2 feet 
deep where I grow my Runner Beans. I get 
them to grow to an enormous height, and the 
crop would surprise those who grow these on 
thin, poor soil. Sweet Peas are grand grown 
thus, and neither these nor the Beans need much 
water, even in very dry weather. Having large 
pleasure grounds and an enormous quantity of 
oomraon Laurels, I burn the wood cut out to 
keep them in bounds. This and all wood 
refuse I burn, and when I have a big fire I 
cover it with soil. In this way I get a large 
amount of potash and charcoal. This, with 
other things, I find useful for Vine, Peach, and 
other fruit-tree borders ; also for working into 
the seed-bed for Onions, etc. J. Crook. 


OLD VERSUS NEW TOMATOES. 

The remarks of “ W., M on page 527, recall *to 
one’s mind many sorts of Tomatoes that have 
by some growers been given up—varieties that 
to-day, notwithstanding the numerous kinds in 
cultivation, have still a deal to be said in their 
favour. It is quite true, as has been stated, 
that 20 years ago many wrinkled or corrugated 
sorts were grown, but these have had to give 
way to the smooth and deoidedly finer looking, 
and, in some instances, better flavoured 
varieties. I go back nearly 30 years, when 
Tomatoes were grown almost exclusively by the 
wealthy classes; but what for ? Eating ? Very 
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seldom; they were more used for garnishing, 
and as to amateurs cultivating them, it was 
never dreamt of; but times change, and so it 
came about that the amateur got hold of 
Tomatoes, to grow them at first more out of 
curiosity, but when also the liking for them 
increased, and they became more common in 
the fruiterers’ shops, then commenced the intro¬ 
duction of new varieties. Large Red, Conqueror, 
and Orangefield have been mentioned, and 
these for a time took the lead ; they were heavy 
croppers, too, but being wrinkled they had to 
give way to the smoother sorts. Large Red 
is still grown in large quantities foftnarket, and 
has yet a reputation for being a good oropper. 
Hathaway’s Exoelsior is a good old sort, and 
Ham Green Favourite iB not Dy any means for- 

? ;otten. The public having acquired the taste 
or Tomatoes, it soon became apparent that the 
English grower had a rival in the “ foreigners ” 
that were imported in large quantities, and 
were brought into our markets and to our very 
door. “Bilious looking trash,” I remember 
hearing remarked about them, and though they 
were offered at a ruinous price they did not 
influence in any way the sale of good English- 
grown fruit. Tneu came the day of preference for 
the round, smooth, medium-sized sorts. Those 
who had the retailing of them soon learnt that 
the purchaser wanted six or eight fruits to the 
pound, instead of three, and that the corrugated 
varieties were left on his hands to the last. 
About this time I lived near a market-grower 
who sent to a neighbouring town several cwts. 
a week in the height of the season, and the 
three sorts he had the most oall for were Main- 
crop, Trophy, and Perfection. He grew the 
Large Red one season, but as he had some little 
difficulty in the disposing of the crop, he gave 
it up, although it was a heavy one. Since that 
time there have been several kinds introduced 
of great merit—notably Conference, the fruit 
being round, bright red, and also very early. 
Hack wood Park is profitable, but is slightly 
corrugated. Perfection, for symmetrical fruit 
and large, is hard to beat, especially as an 
exhibition variety, but with me it has not been 
one of the heaviest in point of orop, though 
single fruits have run large. About 
Outdoor growing opinions differ, as so 
much depends upon the seasons and locality in 
which one resides, but I am glad to be able to 
corroborate “ W.’s” opinion about Laxton’s 
Open Air, and I would further mention Early 
Prolifio for open air growing. What I have 
seen of outdoor Tomatoes has not impressed 
me a great deal, as in most cases the 
plants are put out-of-doors much too 
small to have the slightest chance of carry¬ 
ing a large crop. Many times I have noticed 
them planted out at the end of May. They 
have not been considered good enough for 
indoor growing, so they have been put in the 
open to take their chance. The beat plants 
should be selected—those that are carrying 
their first truss of flowers—and they should be 
planted at the foot of a south wall, where they 
can get all the sun possible, and where, if need 
be, some protection for the first few weeks oan 
be given them at night. Turning again ■ to 
indoor grown varieties, I <Jo not think we make 


sufficient of the varieties that cannot be called 
very heavy croppers, yet are of good flavour, 
like the Pear-shaped and the clustered sort 
known as Currant Tomato, the yellow - like 
Golden Queen, and Blenheim Orange, red and 
yellow. Growers, again, differ in their methods 
of culture. Where pits in houses are available 
they are of much service. The amateur who is 
not so blessed will find that pots, or boxes, or 
tubs will answer almost as well, as with a good 
stove and the fuel heap available a deal may 
be done the next few months to guarantee fruit 
being cut early in June. Sometimes I am asked 
if I do not thrnk it is possible to grow Tomatoes 
in the same soil a second year. I always say 
“Yes,” but—and here many years’ growing of 
Tomatoes has taught me the leseon—not if a 
heavy crop is wanted. Nothing I am certain 
pays so well as starting the season with new 
soil—».e , a compost that has been dug and 
stacked a few months, then cut to pieces with a 
spade, using little at first in the pots until the 
roots have fairly begun to work through the 
soil, then adding little by little till the top of 
the pot is reached. Manure water should not 
be given until the first truss of fruit is set, and 
after that Tomatoes will benefit by a liberal 
quantity, varying it at times. Sheep drop¬ 
pings, cow-manure, and guano I have found 
safe and excellent. Where heat is to hand I 
always recommend an early start with Toma¬ 
toes, and now is a most opportune time to sow 
seed. The long rod or single stem system of 
oulture I have found to answer best, more so 
in small houses, where other plants are grown, 
and where not infrequently Tomatoes are puahed 
to the back and trained up the sash-bars. 

Lea hurst. 


Top-dressing Asparagus-beds. —The 
time has now arrived for putting the Asparagus- 
beds in order for the season, and the way to 
proceed will depend upon what treatment the 
beds have hitherto received. Injury often 
aooruee to the roots through covering up the 
beds with rotten manure during the preceding 
autumn, especially on cold land. The way to 
prooeed will obviously depend upon the forma¬ 
tion of the beds, whether on the level or raised 
and narrow with alleys between. If the former, 
all that is needed is to first go over the beds and 
clear off any weeds or rubbish whioh may be 
lying about. Well-rotted manure and burnt 
garden refuse are oapital for top-dressing. They 
should be used in equal parts if there should t>e 
a sufficient quantity of the refuse, and be 
spread equally over the surface to the depth of 
2 inches. Before adding the manure the ground 
should be well broken up with a fork. With 
raised beds the mode of procedure is somewhat 
different, and it is with these that mistakes are 
often made. It is all very well dressing the 
beds over and making them neat, but it is a dif¬ 
ferent thing paring the sides down, exposing 
the side roots, and piling the material on to the 
surface until the roots are deep down and away 
from the influence of the sun. Moreover, by 
being so deep down it is im possible for growth to 
take plaoe so freely ai when nearer the surface. 
Where the crowns are not low down the same 
depth of material should be spread over the 
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surface as for those on the level. When the beds 
have not been satisfactory it may be through 
there being too heavy a covering of soil over 
the crowns. If so, carefully fork over the sur¬ 
face and remove it down to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the crowns, on this 
placing the rich top dressing. 

Artificial stimulants will not be 
needed until growth commences. 


weeks. Another sowing may be made in April 1 shape. While in some gardens all the needful 
or May ; Early Nantes I find as good as any f r f conditions are present for growing perfect 
this period to supply the late summer, and for | Carrots without any or very little effort, in 
winter one or two of the stump-rooted, of which , others it is useless to expect good Carrot*. 
Model is a type. In August I make one The old-timo custom of Bowing in March or 


CARROTS FOR A YEAR’S 
SUPPLY. 




To furnish a regular supply of ten¬ 
der and edibleCarrots, sowings must 
be made extending over several 
months. Of course, forcing must be 
resorted to if they must be had at 
the earliest possible date in sum¬ 
mer ; but it is not every garden 
that provides for Carrot forcing, 
hence outdoor sowings must per¬ 
force be made. Unlike Turnips, 
there is not the risk of spoiling 
the crop by sowing a day or two 
too soon, and it is remarkable 
what frost the tiny seed-leaf of the 
Carrot can resist. Weather per¬ 
mitting, a small sowing may be 
made in February, and for this, 
naturally, a warm, sunny spot 
would be chosen. A narrow border 
at the foot of a south wall is just 
the position to choose for the 
earliest Carrots, this rendered fri¬ 
able by early digging, and fertile 
by the addition of some decayed 
manure or leaves, old potting soil, 
or road - sweepings. Strawy or 
rich manure is not good for them. 

Only the earliest Horn varieties si mid 
b? chosen, which, beside the French Short 
Horn, include the Parisian Forcing, Early 
Nantes, Early Gem, Inimitable Forcing, and 
Champion Short Horn Any of these will do 
for early outdoor sowing and to continue a 
succession until well into the summer. Then 
there are the stump-rooted Maincrop and longer 
Intermediate types. Of the first-named, Model, 
Market Favourite, New Standard, Favourite, 
and Summer Favourite are a few of the best 
kinds; James’ Keeping, Scarlet Perfection, 
Prizewinner, and New Red Intermediate may 
be given as types of the longer or Intermediates. 
I would only advise the latter for amateur 
gardeners and others who need a quantity of 
roots from a small space of ground I have 
given up the growth of this type of Carrot now 
for some time, although I have a large supply 
to provide, and an everyday demand to 
meet, preferring the stump-rooted kinds because 
there are less waste, less labour in lifting and 
stirring, and they are altogether more useful in 
every way. The Long Rea Surrey and Altring- 
ham I consider only fit for field culture. For 
gardens they are unsuitable, and furnish mate¬ 
rial fit only for flavouring, which the Bm&ller 
ones can do just as well, and with infinitely less 


Carrot Market Favourite. 


or more sowings of an early Horn variety to 
supply young root3 throughout the winter, 
drawing them from the open ground as they 
are required. These may be had as tender as a 
spring Carrot in an ordinary winter, but long 
periods of severe frost make them pale in colour. 
In anticipation of severe frost it is advisable to 
cover up at least a portion of the bed of these 
young Carrots, otherwise it is impossible to 
procure them by pulling or digging for the 
every-day use Long, shapely Carrots are the 
pride of the cottage or professional exhibitor, 
in the production of which much pains are 
taken. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
exhibition type of Carrot is found in the selected 
strains of Intermediate, and it is often observ¬ 
able at the summer shows that even when both 
seotions are pitted against each other the longer 
roots invariably win the most prizes. This 
much must be said, however, as affecting the 
exhibition Carrots—they are often judged by 
appearance. Edible qualities are not more 
pronounced because their roots are beautifully 
tapered from their stalk to extremity, but when 
staged in their best form—shape, colour, and 
size each well balanced—they are very captiva¬ 
ting to the eye of judges as well as visitors. 

It is curious what influence soil has on Carrots. 


wast > and cost in labour. For a first summer 
crop sow either in February or early in March, 
acoording to the state of the weather and condi¬ 
tion of the land, choosing one or two of the early 
section. This wilL-earry on a supply for some 
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Carrot Altrincham. 


To obtain perfect roots Carrots should never be 
allowed to crowd each other in the rows. The 
soil should be free from fresh animal-manure 
and be fairly firm, but without b tones or gritty 
matter likely to rupture the skin or distort their 


early April for the winter’s stock, and choosing 
such as Long Red .Surrey and kindred kinds, 
has given place to later and more frequent 
sowings, and the choice of sorts much less 
bulky but higher in quality. With early-sown 
crops Carrots attain large size by the autumn, 
ana should heavy rain follow a period of 
drought a great proportion of the crop is spoilt 
by splitting. Later and smaller roots are not 
addicted to this, and thus the anxiety of the 
gardener is considerably lessened, and, if he 
chooses, the roots can be left in the ground all 
winter and pulled as needed, or they can be 
stored in the usual manner. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good winter Cabbage.— There is 
plenty of Cabbages that can be relied on for 
spring, summer, and autumn, but when winter 
comes the case is very different. True, the 
plain-leaved Cabbages are not so much in 
request at that period, because the Savoys are 
then in season. When obtainable in good con¬ 
dition there is a preference for the plain 
Cabbage over that of Savoys with many 
consumers, because the flavour is more delicate, 
and in substance they are more tender. The 
variety to which reference is 
made is the Christmas Drum¬ 
head. I have been able to cut 
very nice full-hearted Cabbages 
for weeks past, and the supply 
promises to continue for some 
time yet. This is the first year 
in which I have grown the 
Christmas Drumhead, and thus 
this note is written so that 
others wishing to do so may 
order it with their year’s supply 
of seeds. It should be sown in 
June, early or late, according to 
the district; in the northern 
and colder counties it would be 
necessary to sow earlier than 
farther west or south. The 
object of the sower should be to 
give the plants time to mature 
their growth before overtaken 
by wintry weather. When fully 
grown the heads become hard 
and have a smooth, rain and 
snow-resisting surface, and thus 
they are not so easily injured 
by bad weather, riant, if possible, on two 
sites, one not so rich in soil os the other. These 
latter will endure the most frost. They may be 
planted after crops that are cleared early, such 
as Potatoes and Peas, and if the ground is 
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Aurnip-Qy is a terror sometimes to them, am 
n Cabbage-seed, and so are slugs, j spread oi 
for both being frequent dustings of dry they 
e. Blindness of the heart is another j To thoi 


fairly firm their growth will be sturdy and 
better prepared for emergencies. This should 
be anticipated, too, in the sowing, for if crowded 
in the seed rows one important chance is lost to 
them. The Turnip-fly is a terror sometimes to 
summer-sown Cabl 
the remedy for 
soot and lime, 
trouble that comes in dry weather. The best 
remedy lor this is regular waterings from the 
time the seeds are up. Transplant as early as 
possible, and continue the watering if the 
weather is dry until the plants hav© got a good 
root hold.—W. S. 

Sparrows destroying Peas (p. 637).— 

The birds which pick the Peas out of the pods 
are not spa-rrows, but the blue tits—at least, 
they are the culprits in my garden, and the 
remedy, as you say, is shoot them or enclose the 
Peas in netting. If sparrows are too plentiful, 
“A. D.” ought to get one of those circular 
cane traps, and he will very soon reduce the 
number. Three of us here got these traps and 
caught in a dav up to 24 sparrows in one trap. 
—Darnlee, Melrose. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
Tuberous rooted Begonias will need occasional 
examination now, and as they show signs of life 
they should be planted in a frame, and covered 
with about a quarter of an inch of fine light 
soil. No heat will be necessary, but the frame 
must be covered during frost. The beds 
intended for them may be well dug now, and a 

f ood coat of manure laid between the top and 
ottom spits. Then, at the time of planting, 
about the first week in June, it will be only 
necessary to lightly fork them over, and mix 
some leaf-mould or old hot-bed manure with the 


grow and form fine plants, blooming freely 
until stopped by frost. Do not be in a hurry 
to lift the tubers directly the leaves are touched 
by frost, but draw a little loose soil up round 
them, and, when thoroughly cut down, lift and 
’ out to dry in a cool, airy place. When 
may be stored in ashes for the winter, 
those who are fortunate enough to have a 
warm greenhouse or hot-bed there ought not to 
be much difficulty in raising Begonias from 
seed. Sow very thinly at any time up to the 
end of March. Use clean pots and neatly half 
fill them with crocks, over which place some 
rough soil, the more fibrous the better, and 
finish off with a layer of fine sandy soil. On 
this the seed may be sown and very lightly 
covered. A temperature of between 60 degs 
and 70 degs. should be maintained, and water 
must be carefully given through a fine rose. 
The seed is both slow and irregular in germinat¬ 
ing. As the seedlings get large enough to 
handle prick them off, about an inch apart, into 
pans or boxes. Some growers do this before 
they are large enough to handle, using two 
small notched sticks to do the work, but it is a 
tedious operation, and one scarcely to be recom¬ 
mended to a beginner. When the leaves begin 
to touch pot into small pots, and keep growin, 
on till June or July, when they may be plantei 
out and treated as recommended above. 

Ooathurst, Bridgewater. F. B. Brice. 




Carrot James’s Intermediate. (See page 056.) 


top spit. Throughout the summer watering 
must not be forgotten. A thorough soaking 
two or three times a week and a free use of the 
Dutch-hoe are the two main pointe to be 
remembered. When treated like this they boo- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing Begonias.— Will you kindly tell me if I 
could grow Tuberous Begonias from seed in a ^old green¬ 
house, and if so when shall I sow it? Kindly give direc¬ 
tions as to treatment, etc. ?— Ignoramus. 

[Certainly you may grow these plants in 
cool greenhouse, but in raising seeds it requires 
more warmth then a cold-house affords until 
March or April. There would then be a suf¬ 
ficient sun-heat to start the seeds and carry on 
growth if carefully attended to. A 6-inch pot 
will be large enough to sow 
the seeds in, first draining 
this to one*third its depth, 
and then filling it to within 
} inch of the top with finely 
sifted soil. This may comprise 
loamy Boil and leaf-mould in 
abmt equal parts, or omit the 
latter and substitute Cocoa- 
nut fibre. This is excellent 
for Begonias in the seed pot 
until they become strong. 
Pass the compost through a 
very fine sieve, and place a 
little of the rough on the 
drainage. When ready, soak 
in a pail or tank by allowing 
the water to rise gently from 
the drainage upwards to the 
surface, instead of plunging it 
bodily under water, and always 
adopt this course in the after 
treatment of the seedlings to 
avoid their disturbance. The 
seeds are so minute that they 
must not be covered except 
by the merest sprinkle, and 
they should be scattered very 
carefully and evenly over 
the surface, previously mois¬ 
tened. Place a square of 
glass on the pot, and darken 
with paper or a handful of 
Moss. Watch closely for the 
appearance of the seedlings, 
and at the first sign of life give 
a little air and remove the 
shade. Do not, however, 
allow the sun to shine on 
the soil, especially with the 
glass over it. When the seed¬ 
lings have advanced to the 
second leaf, carefully lift them 
out singly with a pointed 
stick, and dibble them into 
fresh soil in other pots or 
shallow seed-pans, the latter 
being best, prepared similarly 
as tor seeds. Plant them 
about an inch apart in this, 
first making the soil smooth and firm on the 
surface. Transfer them often from one recep¬ 
tacle to another, and as they advance in growth 
employ soil less fine and with some sand, half- 
rotted manure, and leaf-mould added. Four-inch 


pots will be large enough the first year. When 
they show signs of going to rest in autumn- 
gradually withhold water, and when the stalks 
separate from the root, store them away in a 


Carrot Model. (See pnge 656.) 


frost-proof place, and keep them dry until the 
spring months come round again, when repot 
into those of larger size.] 

Primula sinensis and P. obconica.— I should 
be Kind to know if plants of Chinese Primulas and Primula 
obconica will flower well the second year? How should 
they be treated after the flowering season is over and 
when repotted ?—E. D. G. 

[Chinese Primulas should be raised from seed 
every year, the old plants when finished 
flowering being thrown away. With regard to 
P. obconica, the simplest way to secure the beet 
shaped and also the most free-flowering plants 
is from seeds. Seed, if sown as soon as ripe, 
germinates quickly and freely, and the seedlings 
should be grown on quickly from the start. 
Sow the seeds in pots of sandy loam made quite 
firm and waterea before sowing. The top of 
the soil should be § inch from the top of the 
pot to allow a darkened piece of glass to rest 
thereon. After sowing the seed place the pots 
in gentle warmth, and when watering is 
necessary dip the pots to nearly the rim in 
tepid water. When the seedlings are large 
enough move to boxes or pans, and from these 
singly from 4-inch pots, finally to 5 inch or 
6 inch pots. Use as compost good loam and 
sand, with some leaf-soil and manure, potting 
firmly. Moisture at the root and overhead 
may be given freely during the summer. The 
plant seeds freely. The chief value of P. 
obconica lies in its simple cultural require¬ 
ments, its compact and useful size, and its 
freedom of flowering. It may be said to be 
almost perpetual flowering, large examples often 
blooming for two years. The plant, however, 
is only thus free and continuous flowering when 
the spikes of bloom are freely gathered. One 
peculiarity of this species is the poison of irs 
hairy glands, which causes an irritation of an 
inflammatory nature, and very unpleasant to 
persons who handle it. This can be prevented 
by using gloves ] 

Justicia carnea.— I have plants of above, about 
3 feet high, which are standing in cool greenhouse and 
have been kept nearly dry. They are long, stalky plants 
now If I cut them down now will they br-ak out and 
make nice bushy plants if pinched, and is this the proper 
time to do it? Is it too soon to strike cuttings now, and 
will they bloom this summer? Any hints as to treatment 
will be appreciated. I have a small forcing-house kept un 
to about 60 degs to 65 degs. at night.— Wessex. 

[Your better way will be to take the plants 
of Justicia carnea into the forcing house and 
give them more water. In two or three weeks 
they will under such treatment commence to 
grow, when you can tut them down to within 
unginBi Trum 
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5 inches or 6 inches of the pot. The growing 
points will make good cuttings if taken off at a 
length of 4 inches and inserted into pots of light 
sandy soil, such as equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould or peat, and sand. When struck, keep 
them in the warm-house and pinch out the 
points of the shoots in order to induce a bushy 
habit of growth. Directly the young shoots 
commence to break out repot them into 3-inch 
pots, and keep in a good light position to keep 
them dwarf and sturdy. If kept growing they 
will, by April, be ready for shifting into pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, according to 
their strength. Two parts loam to one part 
leaf-mould and decayea manure with a sprink¬ 
ling of sand form a very suitable compost. 
When the roots take hold of the new soil the 
plants may be shifted into a cooler structure, and 
as the pots get full of roots a little liquid-manure 
occasionally is of service. Directly the old plants 
break out after having been cut down they 
must be shaken nearly clear of the old soil and 
repotted in the compost above recommended. 
If necessary, pinch out the points, but bear in 
mind that three or four strong shoots will give 


soil moist, not sodden, and sponge the leaves on 
both surfaces with warm water and a little soap 
once a week. Give it as light a position as 
possible in the room. Then about Ap»il, if the 
plant is alive, turn it out of the pot, and remove 
as much of the old soil as you can without 
injuring the clean white roots. If there aie 
any dead ones cut them oiT. Then repot in a 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand, and treat as before. In all 
probability you will find the old pot large 
enough when you have removed the loose soil. 
The pot must be veil drained.] 

Climbers planted out —Climbers which 
are planted out in beds should have all neces¬ 
sary attention. Where confined to brick pits 
and it is evident that a further extension would 
be beneficial to the plants, this work should be 
done if possible so that fresh soil may be added. 
Where extension in this way is not practicable, 
a good top-dressing at lea9t ought to be given, 
selecting soil of lasting properties. In some 
cases these climbers may have already run a 

S ood course and be showing symptoms of 
eclining vigour. These should have a goodly 



Sprays of Azalea in a vase. 


a finer display than a greater number of weak 
ones. Your plants should flower towards the 
end of the summer.] 

Oordyline australis failing.— I have a plant 
about 3 feet high, consisting of about sixty or seventy 
leaves (specimens enclosed) on a stem about 2 inches 
thick. Toe plant is in an 8-lnch pot. It did well for a 
month or two, then the lower leaves commenoed to turn 
brown (as specimen). Kindly state (1) name and variety, 
(2) treatment (a) now and (6) in future, should it pick up 
again ? I have no greenhouse ; Are in room every day.— 
Canterbury, 2 i unhead . 

[The name of the plant isCordyline (Dracaena) 
australis, which requires little more than pro¬ 
tection from frost, hence it should keep healthy 
for a long time in a dwelling-house ; indeed, we 
know of one so grown that has been in its 
present quarters for a year and is in a thriving 
state. The burning of gas is particularly 
injurious to plant life, and if you have it in the 
room such might aooount for the failure. If 
not, too much or too little water is, in all prob¬ 
ability, answerable for the ill health of your 
specimen, and such an error is very easily made, 
for most of these Cordylinee of the size you 
mention are grown in Belgium, and potted in a 
very light soil, principally composed of leaf- 
mould, which quiokly becomes parched up, and 
the plant suffers. All you can do is to keep the 


amount of soil removed from around them 
whenever it is found to be in a bad state. 
When this is done, some sand is a capital thing 
to use, first dashing it among the roots. After 
that all may be again made good with fresh soil 
Where climbers have not thus far been grown 
in this manner, its adoption may in many cases 
be attended with the best results. The Stepha- 
notis can in this manner be easily managed. 
More bloom, and that in a continuous fashion, 
can be ensured than by pot culture. Allaman- 
das come under the same category, only they 
must not be given unlimited root-room. Clero- 
dendron Balfourianum and Bougainvillea glabra 
are both inclined to grow too strong if not 
limited at the roots. Passiflora princeps will, 
however, do well planted out. Any olimbers 
which have for a few years been growing in pots 
and are in a measure starved or stunted will 
have quite a new life put into them by planting 
into a well-prepared border. There is also 
another aspect of the utility of climbers; it is 
that of affording shade where it is not always 
expedient or convenient to employ blinds for 
the purpose. By training the climbers some¬ 
what thinly they will answer the same end, 
shade-loving plants being those chiefly grown 
under them. 


BOOM AND WINDOW 


ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. 

Or late years the arrangement of flowers has 
undergone a great change for the better, though, 
unfortunately, the instances still are few and 
far between where the most perfect expres¬ 
sion of beauty of form, every whit as important 
as colour in floral decoration, is attained by the 
subjects employed. It is true that the crowded 
mops of flowers of varied and discordant tints, 
presenting the appearance of huge multicoloured 
Cauliflowers, are but seldom met with at the 
present day, but the evil of using too much 
material in every description of flower- 
arrangement still remains widely in evidence. 
The Japanese have for generations regarded the 
arrangement of flowers as a high art, and 
numerous works have been written on this sub¬ 
ject. Various schools exist practising different 
styles of arrangement, but all unite in recog¬ 
nising the value of simplicity and in their 
sympathy for beauty of form. Perhaps the 
method of Japanese arrangement with which 
the English are most familiar is that con¬ 
sisting of three leaves or flower-sprays, the 
centre one being tall and straight, that on 
the one side sweeping horizontally outward 
at half the height of the central Bhoot, 
and that on the other side bending slightly 
outward from the centre and reaching a 
height midway between the two remaining 
sprays or leaves. To these three compo¬ 
nent parts, as to every portion of more 
important compositions, traditional mean¬ 
ings are attached, but, while we may be 
content to ignore this formula, we should 
do well to profit by the object-lesson 
afforded in the Japanese arrangements of 
the importance of form and of the wisdom 
of rigialy limiting the number of the com¬ 
ponents employed. Three or four tall Del¬ 
phinium spikes of varying height, or the 
same number of towering bloom-spires of 
Booconia cordata arranged in an old oil 
jar, produce a far more artistic effect than 
would double or treble their quantity in¬ 
serted in the same receptacle, and this 
applies with equal force to all flowers 
possessing a stately, upright-growing habit. 
In almost all cases the foliage of a plant 
forms the best accompaniment to its 
flowers. In some instances, however, where 
damage will follow the picking of the leaves, 
or where these are produced at a different 
season from the flowers, substitutes have to 
be employed, but these should as far as 
possible conform in shape to the natura 
leaves of the plant. In this manner foliage 
of the common Rhododendron pontioum 
associates well with Christmas Roses, the 
cutting of whose leaves weakens the plants, 

, the leaves of Aspidistra lurida suit an 
arrangement of flowers of Eucharis amazon- 
ioa, while for the Belladonna Lily, which 
is leafless at the time of flowering, the 
foliage of the Gladwin (Iris feetidissima) 
forms a fitting setting. Irises, where their 
own foliage is not available, should be 
arranged with pointed leafage of a like 
character, Poppies look well with wild Oats 
and flowering Grasses, and yellow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums with sprays of bronzed Berberis Aqui- 
folium or Scarlet Oak. Tea Roses, when cut 
with stems 18 inches or more in length 
and lightly arranged in a plain vase, with 
no accompaniment but their own foliage, 
fjrm, with their exquisitely graduated tint9 
enhanced by the deep tone of some of their 
young leafage, a living testimony to the artistic 
value of a flower-picture limited to one subject. 
Formerly Maiden-hair Fern was indiscriminately 
used as an adjunct in the case of outdoor 
flowers as well as with those of the hot house 
and conservatory, but, beautiful as it is, it is 
out of place in arrangements of purely hardy 
flowers, though valuable as an accessory where 
tenderer blossoms are employed, as are Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus, A. Sprengeri, and Smilax (Myrsi- 
phvllum asparagoiaes). 

Simple arrangements of one flower are often 
the most pleasing, and these may generally be 
obtained from the open air even in the darkest 
season of the year. In November the crimson 
Winter Flag (Schizostyiis coocinea) provides its 
bright flower-spires; from October to March 
the Christmas Roses afford their snowy blooms, 
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frame could be formed. Or it may be possible 
to form a turf-pit, over which a canvas screen 
could be placed to shelter the plants fiom »!»••» 
great heat. In some such way as this, and t y 
taking out 3 feet of chalk and placing in some 

? ;ood holding loam from a pasture, removed 
rom chalk, if possible, with a good addition of 
decayed cow-manure, success should attend your 
effort*. In a pit of this kind you oould also 
water freely each evening during the summer, 
and removing the sort en replace it next morn¬ 
ing. This would admit of plenty of air, and 
still keep at bay the hottest sun. The sajne 
kind of screen would be ample to keep rhe 
flowers pure when expanding. H. maximus has 
the largest flowers, and neither angustifolius nor 
anv other equals it in respect of size or general 
boldness of charaoter. You are in error in 
supposing H. n. Riverstoni to be a “pink”- 
flowered kind ; it is one of the purest white, the 
blossoms fully 3 inches across. For the south, 
we do not consider the early spring the best 
time for planting or replanting these things, and 
much prefer September. In northern districts, 
and equally in Ireland and Scotland, by reason 
of the cooler uniform conditions and greater 
moisture, these forms of Helleborus niger are 
phmted in early spring with every success. 
Some sandstone blocks sunk in the soil are 
excellent for preserving a certain coolness about 
the root* of these plants. 

sternbergia lutea.— This pretty autumn - 
flowering bulbous plant, mentioned by “ J. R H.” 
in your issue of Dec. 8, p. 533, very frequently 
puzzles the cultivator. Now ana again one 
may come aeross it a mass of bloom quite 
unexpectedly, and that without helping one to 
determine its special needs in the slightest 
degree. A few years ago I saw quite a planta¬ 
tion of it in a small nursery in the Thames 
valley. There must have been not less than 
300 bulbs in the original planting, and these had 
increased largely, for there was not a gap any¬ 
where. What surprised me was the tact that 
they were growing on a shady border. On 
inquiry I found they had occupied the ground 
some three years or so, and were planted in 
quite an ordinary way with no special know¬ 
ledge at the command of the planter. So far as 
the soil was concerned, this was light and sandy, 
resting on a bed of gravel, the bulbs being 
planted about 5 inches below the surface. 
Years ago I remember a batch of bulb3 on a 
narrow south border that flowered quite freely. 
So far as position alone was concerned, these 
were in just the opposite of the former lot— 
indeed, were companions in a sunny spot with 
some clusters of Belladonna Lilies. In most 
instances of success, however, some time has 
usually elapsed before the plants have become 
established, and I inoline to the opinion that a 
cold subsoil has more to do with failure than is 


Helleborus niger altifoliu*. 


usually imagined. In gardens where clay 
abounds it is rare indeed Stern bergias succeed 
In a trench of lighter and well drained soil, 
planted deeply and with plenty of old mortar- 
rubbish, a better opportunity is afforded them. 
Usually the failures outnumber the successes. — 
E. 
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and the Algerian Irises (I. stylosa), lavender 
and white, bear their scented flowers; the 
Lenten Roses follow hard upon their Christmas 
sisters, and Winter Sweet (Chiraonanthus), 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Pyrus japonica, and 
Nuttallia yield their flower studdea sprays long 


THE BLUE ROCK BINDWEED (CONVOL 
VULUS MAURITANICUS). 

This is a beautiful prostrate, twining plant 
with - slender stems. The flowers are blue, each 
about an inch across, with a white throat and 
yellow anthei s. It does best in the 
rock garden, and in dry Btone walls 
with a good depth of soil at the 
back it also grows and flowers 
freely, as may be seen by the 
illustration we give to-day. It iB 
supposed to require a sunny border 
in sandy, well-drained soil, but 
we have seen it doing splendidly 
in stiff, cool soil. It also makes 
a handsome plant for winter if 
liberally treated. The best way 
to this end is to obtain established 
plants in 6-inch pots, and in autumn 
to place them in wire baskets 
lined with Moss. Thus grown the 
slender branches droop gracefully 
over the sides of the baskets, and 
if placed in a light position near 
the glass yield a profusion of 
pretty blue flowers all the winter. 


The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanious) in dry wall. 


before the advent of the earliest of the spring¬ 
blooming flowers and shrubs. 

In the arrangement of flowers, whether one 
or more species are employed, all evidence of 
laboured, conventional design should be avoided, 
the object to be kept in view being to retain 
the natural expression characteristic of the 
growing flowers and to U3e only such accessories 
in the way of Grasses or foliage as may serve to 
heighten the picture. Colour-harmonies, espe¬ 
cially where any elaborate system of decoration 
has to be carried out, are generally preferable to 
startling contrasts, though these have their 
distinct charm when planned with feeling and 
appreciation of the values of colour. Such 
tender symphonies as those afforded by a bowl 
of Sweet Peas composed of the pale mauve 
Countess of Radnor, the blush-tinted Venus, and 
the faint yellow Queen Victoria, or by a large 
vase of Michaelmas Daisies ranging from purple- 
blue, through tones of lavender and grey, to 
white are restful to the eye, whilst a daring 
Bcheme passing from scarlet, through glowing 
orange and bright yellow, to palest sulphur , 
strikes the notes of harmony in a more emphatic 
key. Many effective colour-contrasts will occuf 
to readers. Euphorbia jacquinincflora end 
Paper-white Polyanthus Narcissi, blue Corn 
flowers and white Galega, Madonna Lilies and 
fawn-brown Day Lilies, the same white Lilies 
and the mauve Erigeron specioeus, Er}ngium 
Oliverianum and Aletr'cmeria aurantiaca, Salvia 
patens and the jellow Paris Daisy, are all happy 
combinations, but the latter can only be used 
during the daylight hours, since the rich blue of 
the Salvia turns to purple-black under artificial 
light, whereas other flowers, such as crimson 
Cyolamens, gain an added brilliance from it. 

Muoh of the artistic effect of floral arrange¬ 
ments depends upon the choice of the receptacles 
in which they are placed. These should be 
simple in form and subdued in colouring, for, as 
in the rock garden the sole mission of the rock* 
should be to present the plants to the beet 
advantage, so the vases employed to hold cut 
flowers should be such as not to distract atten 
tion from the flowers themselves. The use of 
the highly-coloured and decorated vases too 
often seen cannot be too sfcronKly deprecated. 
Tall jars should be employed for subjects of 
lofty growth and bowls or shallow glasses for 
those of dwarf kabit. Tufted Pansies lo.*k 
charming in shallow bowls, and if these are 
filled with wet sand the flowers of bulbous 
plants with comparatively short stems, such as 
Colchicums and Stembergias, may be arranged 
in them 'with excellent effect. Many of the 
bronze vessels lately introduced from .Japan are 
extremely artistic in design, and are suitable for 
the most beautiful of our ~ 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
ROSES. 

(Reply to “Leswes.”) 

The kinds named embrace the 
cream of the family, providing 
flowers from late October to March. 
Quite a large number of those who 
grow these things, and know them 
as well as grow them, would, without hesitation, 
place in the front rank H. n. maximus or H. 
altifolius, as it is also called ; next to this for 
freedom and general usefulness, the H. n. major, 
or Bith form ; following this H. n. Riverstoni, 
with taller habit and flowers of purest white. 
For the next best we should take either H. n. 
St. Brigid (sometimes called Juvernis) or H. n. 
angustifolius, the latter a very good kind in 
deep and somewhat holding soils, the former 
having a large flower somewhat cupped. In 
place of Apple Blossom, mentioned in your list. 
Mine. Fourcade, its parent, is worth growing, 
though Apple Blossom is certainly a pretty and 
useful as well as beautiful flower. If, however, 
you require but one or two kinds, Nos. 2 and 
3 will probably appeal most strongly to your 
tastes, seeing you consider the flowering of 
maximus in October an objection. It is but 
rarely that it is seen thus early, however, and 
if earliness is a point against it ia your mind 
we do not think it a strong one, for the 
middle of November, in your district, would 
see very few of its flowers open. Unless 
you can give protection we fear you will 
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not greatly succeed Hive you no sheltered 
nook or corner noar the dwelling where a well- 
nigh constant shade would be forthcoming ? If 
not, your next best plan would be a group 
of shrubs for protection from heat. Or, again, 
you may so arrange a frame that by sinking it a 
foot below the surface a sort of cool-pit 
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white and purple and yellow blossoms, is beau¬ 
tiful, and close to Schluderbach I chanced on a 
solitary speoimen of Polygala alpeatris. In 


where Hutchinsia brevicaulis can also be found 
in flower in June, and in greater quantity 
among the stones of Val Fonda. The only 
little clump I have ever seen of that veritable 
gem Eritrichium nan urn was on the very top of 
the Rosetta at San Martino in a small hollow 
formed by overhanging stones. It would in 
itself have rewarded the long climb, even 
without the pleasure of finding a rock in whose 
crevices nestled the small rosettes of Campanula 
Morettiana, unmistakable with its solitary 
purple bell and orange tongue thrust imperti¬ 
nently out. Between Tolmezzo and the 
Stazione per la Oarnia is a stony slope, which 
there was not time properly to examine ; so I 
am haunted by the feeling that it conceal* 
many treasures which must some day be looked 
for. There was only time to snatch some 
specimens of the true dwarf Eryngium arnethy- 
Btinum, with its very prickly leaves and lovely 
metallic blue bracts, and some of the charming 
Veronica spicata. I have not yet mentioned 
the “Glory of the Tyrol,” the lovely pink 
Potentilla nitida, which increases in depth of 
colour the higher it climbs, 
• though at great heights tbe 
white form is found. The 
j firet sight of its rosy flower* 
and silvery foliage is a joy. 
Great clumps of it grow dote 
to the road from Tre Croci 
to Cortina, and it abounds on 
most of the hillsides, so its 
■A beauty can be enjoyed with¬ 

out fatigue. Potentilla cau- 
yjHPs. lescens is also frequent/but 

perhaps in greatest luxuri- 
ance on some rocks near 
1 Longarone. Qxytropia mon- 
f tana is to be found in tho 

' * grass on the Nuvolau an I 

the Durrenstein, also between 
Falzarego and Caprile. On 
this path, too, is Sempei- 
y vivum arachnoideum. Edel¬ 

weiss is almost too plentiful 
in a pasture above Cortina. 
Orchis ustulata, tridentata, 
and globoea, Nigritellaangus- 
tifoha, Gymnadenia odora 
tissima, and Coeloglossum albidum are among 
the representatives of the Orchid family. Cam¬ 
panula spicata I found on the Mauria Pass, and 
Campanula thyrsoidea between Pontafel and the 
Nasswald Hiitte, which, though not belonging 
to the Dolomites, I cannot resist including in 
these notes, as there, and only there, grows 
that most interesting plant Wulfenia carin- 
thiaca, for which nurserymen sometimes sub¬ 
stitute Horminum pyrenaicum, a very different 
plant. The Wulfenia well repays the extra 
journey and the long climb to its home. The 
flowering period only lasts for a fortnight or 


v SOME FLOWERS OF THE 
DOLOMITES. 

The wealth of choice flowers to be found in the 
Dolomites makes a summer spent among them a 
perfect holiday, for rarely can be found such a 
happy combination of pleasant people, beautiful 
scenery, and such an aoundance of flowers from 
May. when Gentians and Primulas in the lower 
meadows are in full beauty, to September, when 
again the Gentian family delights the eye with 
asclepiadea, cruciata, and ciliata. A complete 
list of the flowers I found would be almost like 
a nurseryman’s catalogue, sol will only mention 
a few of my particular favourites and where 
they grow, a pleasure in itself as it recalls the 
memory of those happy hours spent hunting for 
them, and the joy of finding some of the rarer 
species. Globularia cordifolia and Dryas octo- 
petala everywhere dispute possession of the 
ground with Rhododendron hirsutum and 
1 >aphne Cneorum, and are at their best in the 
beginning of June. The small purple Aquilegia 
Ilaenkeana is also common in most parts, espe¬ 
cially, perhaps, late in July on the path to Lake 
Sorapiss, an easy walk from Tre Croci. Atra- 
gene alpina throws its trails up among the 
shrubs and along the sides of the rocks going up 
the Val Fonda from Schluderbach. Cypripe- 
dium calceolus grows under the bushes on the 
path to the Misurina Lake, but is scarce. 
Pyrola rotundifolia flowers to perfection in 
these woods, the raceme often 5 inches long, 
and the bells very large. Pyrola uniflora is 
also frequent, and is easily traced by its sweet 
scent. By the side of a small stream above the 
Hotel Faloria at Cortina there is a thriving 
colony of it, and, close by, a few plants ot 
Primula farinosa alba, the only white specimens 
I have ever found of this variety. Primula 
Auricula, with its golden trusses, brightens the 
rocks on the Nuvolau, especially near the small 
cattle-shed, a short distance from the Cinque 
Torre. Great cushions of Primula minima, with 
its small notched leaves and large solitary pink 
flowers, are very abundant as you ascend from 
this shed. On the top of the Tognazza at San 
Martino Primula glutinosa flowers in August 
and has a very distinctive fragrance. Primula 
longiflora I found on the Durrenstein, and I saw 
a bloom of latifolia brought from the Giau Pass 
over the Nuvolau. On a rock near the path to 
Lake Sorapiss grows a very small-leaved twin- 
flowered Primula, but I do not know the 
variety. Primula farinosa and P. elatior are 
almost as plentiful as Daisies with us. Pingui- 
cula alpina abounds in every marshy spot, ana P. 
grandiflora luxuriates in a Larch wo<xl near Tre 
Croci and on the sloi 


Primrose. A small clump of white Gentiana 
vema was in great beauty about the same time 
on the road to Misurina. Gentiana acaulis 
covers every meadow, and on a stony slope 
belowTreCroci are many small clumps of another 
Gentian belonging to the acaulis section, but 
with stiff, sharply pointed, glaucous green 
leaves and smaller flowers, which, I think, may 
be f’lusii. On most of the heights Gentiana 
imbrioata flowers in August. The annual 
Gentiana utriculoea, with perhaps the richest 
blue flowers of all the Gentians, is very abun¬ 
dant, but is nowhere in greater beauty than in 
a small marsh within a few minutes’ walk of 
the Hotel Faloria. Gentiana germanica, with 
its mauve flowers and fringed throat, has a 
beauty of its own. Gentiana cruciata grows on 


of Monte Pian, where also 
the little Crocus bifforus opens its flowers almost 
under the snow. Many varieties of Phyteuma 
attract attention, but the most beautiful and 
the most curious one is P. comosum. There are a 
few specimens of it on the rocks in the Val 
Fonda, also near Lake Sorapiss, and on the 
rock forming one side of the road as you round 
the Beuteistein between Schluderbach and 
Cortina, and on some rocks at Primiero, but it 
is in perfection at the end of August on the 
rocks overhanging the road from Auronzo to 
San Stefano. Phyteuma hemisphaericum and 
pauciflorum bloom in the end of July on the 
Nuvolau and the Tognazza and in many other 
places. On the Nuvolau slopes in June and 
July are great masses of the lovely pink Silene 
acaulis, and I found a stray plant of the white 
variety on some rocks below Falzarego on the 
way to Caprile. Silene Pumilio grows on the 
very top of the Tognazza, in company with 
Senecio abrotanifolius, Phyteuma pauciflorum, 
and a deep pink Pedicularis. Soldanella alpina 


Galanthus Gassaba. 


Tre Croci, Pieve di Cadore, and on the Mauria 
Pass, and ciliata pushes its sharp-pointed buds 
through the stiff soil at the roadsides and 
opens its flowers late in August or early in 
September. As you drive along the Auronzo 
road or across the Mauria Pass the fragrance of 
the deep red Cyclamen overpowers the scent of 
the Pines. 

Waving masses of Dianthus monspessulanus 
greet you on every stony slope, the flowers 


The Winter Aconite. — Few early 
flowers are better known than Eranthis hyema- 
lis, but, strangely, it is not planted in many 
gardens. We have been surprised to find such 
a delightful plant comparatively rare in places 
where many opportunities are given to get a 
mass of its yellow flowers in their quaint collar 
of green leaves. In beds filled with deciduous 
shrubs, in the front of shrubberies, at the foot 
of such things as standard Rhododendrons, and 
tastefully planted on Grass, the Winter Aconite 
gives pleasure. It grows in any soil, increases 
quickly, and is cheap to purchase in quantity. 
One of the best effects we have seen with it is 
when planted in a bed of the Siberian Dog¬ 
wood, the glowing crimson stems of which are 
in rich contrast to the flowers of the W inter 
Aconite. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 

The Snowdrop is always seen at its best when 
naturalised in old orchards and paddocks, on 
the margins of lawns, or by woodland walks. 
It can be used in isolated masses on the Grass, 
in groups in the rock garden, or in the wild 
garden, where it may be associated with the 
Anemone, Crocuses, Winter Aconites, and the 
early-flowering Irises, that in mild winters 
bloom in January and February. 

For cutting, Snowdrops are most attractive 
when arranged with sprays of Box or Fern, or 
mixed in bouquets, etc., with Orchids, Roses, 
Forget-me-not, etc. It is always advisable to 
pick the flowers in bud, as they can then be 
carried bettor and open fresher in water than 
when cut fully open. Buds will remain fresh 
for about a fortnight, while gathered when fully 
open they only last about a week. 


considerably less evaporation from the surface 
of the soil as Grass-oovered than when bare. 
By the same token, they like the proximity of 
rocks or stones, anything that keeps cool mois¬ 
ture around their bulbs, and, as is well known, 
they enjoy the half shade of Apple and other 
deciduous trees. The fine new forms from Asia 
Minor seem to be like the Russian and other 
forms from the north of Europe in their liking 
for cool and holding soils. The common Snow¬ 
drop and all its varieties are never seen so happy 
as north of the Tweed, the Snowdrop amongst 
flowers, like the Gooseberry amongst fruits, 
being essentially northern so far as soil and 
climate are concerned. Those who have seen 
the Snowdrops in Scotland, notably at Pun- 
robin, in Suthorlandshire, say they have rarely 
ever seen them so fresh and fine elsewhere. In 
Ireland they do better in the north and west 
than in the south and east of the country. If 


Golan bus I Iwfsi. 


The best Snowdrops for each of us are those 
which grow most luxuriantly on the particular 
soil with which each of us has to deal. Two of 
Mr. Whittall’s varieties from the mountains 
behind Smyrna—viz., G. Ikariie, a robust form 
of G. latifolius, and U. Cassaba, grow and flower 
most freely. G. Cassaba has very broad, hoary- 
looking foliage, with bold flowers elevated on 
stout stalks, which are taller than the fluted 
leaves at flowering time, although the leaves 
eventually attain to a greater height after the 
flowering is over. The flowers of G. Cassaba 
are not unlike those of G. Elwesi in general 
appearance, but differ in the blotches on the 
inner segments being all joined together. The 
heaviest and wettest corner is by far the best 
for these dainty spring flowers, as they soon die 
out on light, warm, and sunny borders. What 
the Snowdrops seem to enjoy is a deep, wet, and 
cool northern border, living longer on Grass 
than on bare soil, probably because there is 


any readers have failed with Snowdrops they 
should try them in the wettest and coolest part 
of the garden, or in damp plots on the lawn, or 
woodland walks outside. It is well known that 
Snowdrops do not thrive and increase satisfac¬ 
torily in Holland or elsewhere on the Continent 
where most other hardy bulbs do so well. The 
Hyacinth, Tulip, Gladiolus, etc., do not mind 
the summer baking, but with the Narcissus 
and the Snowdrop the case is very different, 
and a wet autumn and winter, much rain or a 
heavy snowfall, bring new life to them. 

Among Snowdrops there are none that in 
crease at the root like the common single and 
double forms of G nivalis. After the«e per¬ 
haps G. plicatus is the most prolific on suitable 
soils. The finest kinds, so f*r as individual 
flowers are concerned, seem to be G. Elwesi, G 
Ikariee, G. nivalis grandis, a noble form of the 
common Snowdrop from the Crimea, and G. 
Cassaba, one of the most distinct of all the Asia 


Minor kinds. G. nivalis grandis has also been 
called G. caucaaicus grandis, and i* a true 
Crimean Snowdrop, although in no way closely 
related to G. plicatus, which is usually known 
by the popular name of the Crimean Snowdrop. 
All the Snowdrops are exquisite as seen healthy 
and luxuriant on suitable soils, and it would be 
very interesting to hear of the kinds that do 
best on various soils and in other localities. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Lilies.— Will you kindly tellme if it ia too 
late to make a bed of Lilies as described in Gardbning 
Illustratkd of January 10th, page 619, to bloom this 
year? If so, what would be’the best soil for them, as I 
should have to prepare a bed for tnemV—'T. C. Sk \rratt. 

[Many Lilies may yet be started, and with 
every hope of flowering quite well this year. 
Naturally, however, this depends on the *ize 
of the bulbs. It is important, too, that, as far 
as is possible, dry bulbs should be 
secured, and there is no reason why 
such as these, being of the right size, 
should not flower quite well. Some 
of the most beautiful are also the 
cheapest. We advise you to make a 
selection only for this year. Some 
kinds mentioned in the article referred 
to are as yet expensive, L. Henry i, for 
example, while others, such as parda- 
linum, we do not recommend for your 
locality. But you will find the follow¬ 
ing a good selection, and in giving 
them we have borne in mind your 
desire to embrace the Torch Lilies also. 
You must, however, make a large bed, 
say, a dozen feet across, as the Torch 
Lilies are vigorous growing and make 
large tufts. Indeed, we do not fully 
agree with tho writer of the article in 
this, because so many Torch Lilies in 
flower with the Lilies must either clash 
with them or detract from the unique 
beauty of the Lily group. If a strong 
or Btnking contrast were the aim, we 
could understand, say, planting the 
Madonna Lily in a bed of Torch 
Lilies; but so many Lilies are of a 
colour so near akin to these last, that 
it is only by escaping the flowering of 
the Torch Lilies that you get all the 
beauty and value of the other. Some 
of the hardiest and easiest of culture 
among the Lilies are as follows : 
Pyrenaicum, yellow. May ; pompo- 
nium, scarlet, early June ; Thunbergi- 
anum, in variety, June; also testa- 
ceum, candidum, white, early July ; 
and in the same month, davuricum 
vars., Browni, the very hardy and free- 
flowering croceum, and others ; in 
August, odorum, Mart agon, Hansoni, 
chalcedonicum, a fine vermilion-scarlet, 
tigrinum in variety, good and cheap, 
with a set of speciosum vars. to com¬ 
plete the flowering season. The 
majority of these do well in loam, and 
rather strong loam, but a free admix¬ 
ture of sand and some charcoal will 
also be helpful. If you could give your 
bed apartially-shaded position, a depth 
of 2 feet of good soil should be suffi¬ 
cient ; indeed, many fine clumps of 
Lilies are grown in a much less depth 
of good soil. Plant the bulbs 3 inoles 
deep, save speciosum kinds, and these 
quite 5 inches deep, while candidum, on the 
other hand, may be almost on the surface, and 
to its advantage. Your better plan will be to 
ask for a list of Lilies from those specialists 
advertising in our columns, or tell them your 
requirements and request their prices for good 
flowering bulbs. Torch Lilies may be planted 
for some weeks yet, and you will see some 
particulars concerning these in the same issue 
to which you have referred.] 

Gypsophlla paniculata.— is it possible to cut 
the foliage the first season from seed of Oypeophila panicu¬ 
lata? -Foliage 

[Your only hope of obtaining material for use 
this year is in planting at once good strong 
plants. If the planting is delayed the growth 
will be poor, particularly if a dry season ensues. 
Seeds sown now may not vegetate before 
autumn, and it all depends whether they are 
quite fresh, and if sown in the open or in heat 
in frames. The plan giving the most satisfaction 
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is that of sowing the seeds as soon as ripe 
in the open* transplanting quite young and 
early. This is essential by reason of the tap- 
rooted nature of the plant, which does not 
attain its best form till the third year. There¬ 
fore, if you early cut the young plants, you 
must also be prepared for an earlier aacrinoe, 
and if the cutting is regular, you must needs 
raise periodical batches of plants to replace the 
old ones. The plant offers no oultural difficul¬ 
ties and suoceeas in most soils that are free 
from slugs. Have you tried the animal kind, 
Q. elegans, that may be grown in pots and 
flowered in about three months or so ?] 

Phacella c&mp&nulaHa and Nemesia 
8trum08a.—I cannot succeed in growing either Phacella 
oampanularia or Nemesis etrwnoaa, and shall be most 
grateful for advice on this subject. I have tried Phaoelia 
in everv way—sown it in the ground, in a box and trans¬ 
planted, and in small pots, as you advise for Sweet Peas, 
and turned out the young seedlings en bloc without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. They did less badly by the last-named 
method, but they did not flourish as they should. This is a 
cold county, and we cannot sow so early in the spring In 
the open ground as most people are able to do. Do Phaoelia 
and Nemesia always resent being transplanted?— Ash- 
Bontxi. 

[Ia light and warm Boils both plants are best 
when sown in the open, but they do not resent 
being transplanted. What is more against 
them is a heavy and oold soil, and if vou have 
eaoh and still wish to grow these plants we 
reoommend your sowing a few seeds in small 
pots, as before, a9 the least likely to fail. Then 
you should select the warmest and sunniest spot 
you possess, particularly for the Phaoelia. If 
you can also raise the border and make the soil 
muoh lighter you may still succeed with one of 
the most beautiful of blue-flowered plants.] 

Moving hardy plants and bulbs ( W. ). 

—So far as the Lilies, Narcissi, and Crown 
Imperials are concerned, it matters but little 
whether you move them now or a month later, 
as in each instance root growth and some top 
growth also will have been made, and therefore 
a check will result. Taking in all the circum¬ 
stances, however, you had best remove the 
whole of the bulbs at onoe. Ia this way you 
will not be confronted with the fuller growth of 
leafage later on, and the loss and inconvenience 
these entail. All you can do is to lift the bulbs 
with all possible root-fibre attached, and at 
once place them in boxes to transfer to the new 
home. If this is reached by road, throw a little 
soil among the bulbs that there be no 
unnecessary drying up of the roots—the 
bulbe as well as the root-fibres. The soil of the 
new home should bs in readiness. Roses, 
Rhododendrons, and Lily of the Valley will 
transplant quite well now, provided the first- 
named are not too old. The herbaoeous plants 
will be benefited probably by the change, and, 
in the case of large specimens, by division also. 
For all this olass the ground may be well dug 
and manured. The Pteouies must be moved at 
once. There is no time that can equal Septem¬ 
ber for transplanting this group, and the worst 
time of all is when some 6 inches of young 
growth has been made. It is an open question 
with the Preanies whether they will not repay 
lifting and dividing in September ensuing, as 
almost invariably weakness follows removal at 
this time, and large clumps, especially when 
replanted bodily, are very slow in recovering 
the check. 

The Flame-flower (Trop&olum specie- 
sum).—Planters of climbers and creepers should, 
where the position is bleak and cola, remember 
that the Flame-flower (Tropteolum speeiosum) 
will blossom where other things will not, and 
though sometimes capricious, and objecting to 
hot, dry walls ia, without doubt, one of our 
best flowering creepers for an east aspect In 
gardens north of the Tweed it is found in its 
greatest beauty. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees — We offer each i seek a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ** for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one we*k. 

Moreover , to the sender of the greatest number 
of the said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 
quarter a further Prize of Three Guineas will 
be given. 

The winner this week is Mrs. Caralake, 
Darraoombe, Newton Abbot, for the Bird’s-nest 
Fern (Asplenium Nidus avis). 


OHRY8ANTBBMUU8, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SMALL POTS. 

Tn* remarks of “Foreman” in Ga&dhnixg 
Illustrated for December 29th about Chry¬ 
santhemums in 5-inch pots are timely. It is to 
be regretted that those who admire Chrysan¬ 
themums do not grow more of them in pots of a 
convenient size, so that they may be used for 
table decoration, windows, etc., besides being 
an advantage for small greenhouses. For a 
number of years I have struck cuttings in 
February ana March for this particular purpose, 
pinching them twice to get them into compact 
little bushes. These plants in small pots are 
much easier to deal with during the summer, 
and can be plunged in ashes, or beds, where 
they take less water. It is sometimes not 
necessary to propagate specially, as doubtless 
there are many, who have plants amongst their 
stook of exhibition plants that are not altogether 
to their mind, and these, if pinched at once and 
again in May, will make desirable little speci¬ 
mens, carrying numerous useful blossoms. Some 
times at exhibitions, one notices round the edges 
of groups, planteinsmall pots carrying one bloom. 
This is all very well for suoi a purpose, but my 
idea of cultivating them in small pots is to 
have a number of handy-sized plants, eaoh one 
having branches of blossoms, with foliage 
almost to their hose, and which can be used for 
room decoration generally. For'small green¬ 
houses, Chrysanthemums in small pots—that 
have been stopped twice or thrice m the season, 
and can be accommodated on a staging, without 
having to upset existing arrangements, as is 
invariably the case where show blooms are 
grown—are, for the amateur, much more satis¬ 
factory in every way, and I am inclined 
to think that if. this practice were followed, 
people who have greenhouses, without any means 
of heating them, could by making use of the 
early and midseaeon sorts have a fine display 
of medium-sized blossoms in September and 
October. Amongst them are many of dwarf 
habit, and after one or two pinohings furnish 
plants useful in various ways. There are a 
good many people who look first at the size of 
a flower, and if that iB good enough, then that 
is quite sufficient. To those who criticise 
blooms from this point, plants grown in small 
pots will offer no inducement. Others want 
plants of a convenient size, and large blooms 
to them are not of great moment. Another 
advantage about dwarf plants and those of the 
early sorts, particularly, is that they can be 
plunged about the flower-beds and bloomed 
there if wanted, or removed when in bud for 
indoor decoration. Lea burst. 
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Chrysanthemum Royal Standard. — I enclose 
a bloom of Chrysanthemum Royal Standard, which I 
think very valuable for late work. The plants are carry¬ 
ing now (January 80th) four large blooms each. If the 
plants were grown for decoration and carried a much 
larger number of flowers, which would be smaller, the 
effect might be much better. The plants were grown in 
the usual way for large blooms, and got artificial heat 
only to keep out frost until Christmas.—P. McDonnkll, 
Gardener, Castietoym, Carlow. 

[A handsome flower, colour deep crimson with gold 
reverse, the florets long and spreading, of great sut-stance. 
—Ed.J 

Chrysanthemums on walls.— Those 
who have not already adopted this method of 
securing a crop of flowers when the bulk of the 
inside blossoms is past would do well to utilise 
their old roots for the deooration of any bare 
walls with a southern aspect. As to variety, 
almost any sort will suooeed except the large- 
flowered incurved kinds ; these, by the natural 
formation of their florets, retain the wet, and 
for this reason they are not so serviceable as 
those with reflexed or imbricated petals. 
Japanese of the reflexed section can especially 
be recommended. Pompons not only flower 
abundantly, but last a long time in good con¬ 
dition ; the colours, too, are bright and varied 
The old stools that flowered in pots last reason 
are much superior to plants raised from cuttings 
this year ; they have so many more shoots 
starting from the base as compared with those 
raised from cuttings. Even from them many 
shoots will require removing; if all are allowed 
to grow they would weaken each other by over- 
orowding. The idea should be to have the 
entire wall hidden with the foliage and flowers 
of the Chrysanthemums. 


OSOBID8, 

Odontoglossum Rossi majus.—i hum » »- >: 
of this showing a flower-spike, b .t me growths are 
Do you think the flowers will come to anything?—A. J. 
Hutchiksox. 

[Odontoglossum Ro38i, in its many and charm¬ 
ing varieties, is one of the best Orchids an 
amateur can grow. It is very free-flowering, 
and lasts a long time in perfection. It should 
be grown quite cool during the warm months 
of tne year, being given the coolest and moist- 
est position in the house ; in fact, a cold-frame 
with a northern aspeot is a most suitable place 
during the warmest months of the year. It 
requires a liberal amount of moisture at the 
roots, and water may be freely given overhead 
during the warm season. A temperature of 
55 degs. is quite sufficient for this species, and 
even about 50 degs. should be sufficient it 
night. Your flowers should open and the plants 
do satisfactorily under cooler treatment ] 

Onoldluxn varicosum Rogers! - Kindly tell me 
how to treat toil? Some plant* 1 have, showed flower- 
spikes, but the buds all failed to open. I think the plants 
want repotting, a^ the roots are all above the < ompoe', 
and the growths are smaller than the previous ones. 
Will you tell me how to repot, and with what kind of 
oompost? Do you think the failure to bloom was due to 
weakness from want of repotting ?—A. J. II. 

[It is seldom that the plants of this can be 
retained in a satisfactory condition for many 
years. The day temperature of 65 degs. is in 
our opinion 10 dees, at least too high for this 
time of the year. It is quite possible this may to 
the cause of your flowers failing. The frequent 
failures to cultivate the Brazilian Oucidiums lie 
in the fact that they are generally placed under 
conditions that are altogether too hot for them. 
Cold-house treatment during summer, and a 
few degrees warmer, say a normal temperature of 
55 degs., are all that is necessary. Under these 
conditions plants may be retained in a good state 
of health for a much longer period than when 
grown in greater heat. We should not advise 
repotting unless the new roo s are in an active 
state. You may spray the roots daily, which 
will assist in retaining the plants in a pjump 
condition. If this is done, and the potting 
compost is in good condition, we cannot see the 
necessity of your repotting the plants, especi illy 
if you keep them cooler. Wait until the new 
roots!are starting from the base of the newly 
developing pseudo-bulb. Use a compost of 
two parts Sphagnum to one of fibrous peat ] 

Lsella Dayana.— I shill be g»ad if you will tell me 
how to treat Lelia Diyana ? My greenhouse is heated to 
50 degs. (not less) by night and 05 de*s by day. The 
Leila has just shown a very fine bloom, but I think it will 
be best to cut it, as the plant is small and very weak 
Id Me*, I am surprised that it has flowered at alL— 
A. J. H. 

[The treatment of L&lia Dayana is very 
simple, and the requirements cm be fully met 
in a greenhouse with the heat you mention. 
You are wise to relieve the plant of its flower if 
it is in a weakly condition. Allowing the 
flowers to remain too long on the plants has a 
tendency to weaken the constitution of Orchids 
generally, and the blooms should be cut as soon 
as possible after they have opened. If the pot¬ 
ting compost hm become close and soir, any 
repotting that may be necessary should be 
attended to at the time the new roots are 
being emitted from the base of the newly made 
pseudo-bulb. This is a general rule for pot¬ 
ting that may be successfully followed in the 
cnltnre of Orchids. If potting is done when the 
plants are in this stage the new roots quickly 
get away into the fresh material, and are thus 
enabled to become re-established with out feel¬ 
ing any ill effects. The nature of the growth of 
the L. pumila section renders them suitable 
subjects for basket or shallow pan culture, so 
that they may be the more easily suspended 
near the roof. The plants under such con¬ 
ditions are not nearly so liable to beoome 
unduly drawn, and are the more likely to 
produce growths sufficiently strong to flower. 
The potting compost should consist of two puts 
fibrous peat to one of chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
pressing it moderately firm about the roots and 
slightly mounding it towards the centre, the 
base of the last made growth being ju«t covered 
with the compost The drainage should be 
dean and ample. During the growing season a 
liberal supply of moisture will be necessary, 
drier oonditious being afforded during the 
dormant stage, only sufficient to sustain the 
pseudo* bulbs in a plump condition being neces¬ 
sary. When watering use rain water.] 
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FRUIT. 

BLACK HEART CHERRIES. 

This is a large section, and includes at least 
twenty varieties under name, although some 
may have in them trifling differences. Fine as 
are fruits of most varieties when grown on bush 
or standard trees, without doubt the sample 
obtained from the trees grown on walls is much 
superior, some varieties, notably Black Tartar¬ 
ian, Bigarrenu de Schreken, and Tradescant’s 
Black Heart furnishing fruit of splendid quality. 
One of the eailiest is Early Rivers. It has the 
merit of following rapidly on a warm wall on 
trees grown under glass, and if it be gently 
forced in a house then from its ripening in 
that condition to the finish up of the season 
with late varieties on a west or north wall, a 
Cherry season of some three months is easily 
furnished. Cherry culture in pots has become 
popular, and very much can be done with trees 
so grown. Still, if there is no heat in a house it 
is not possible to accelerate fruiting very much, 
indeed, trees on a warm south wall will usually 
fruit as early as plants in a cool-house. It is, 
however, a great advantage where trees are in 
pots that they are very mobile, and can be 
shifted inside and outside with great ease. Of 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberry-bushes Lichen-covered.—I have 
about an acre of Gooseberry-bushes, best kinds, in a large 
walled garden about half a mile from the Bea. They are 
often replaced, but get very speedily covered with grey 
Lichen, which spreads to the Currant-bushes near them. 
Is there any cure for this, as it interferes with their 
fruiting? What can be used at this Beason or later to I 
prevent the caterpillars attacking them?—B. 

[It is possible that the nearness of your 
Gooseberry plantation to the sea may, because 
the atmosphere is so very humid, be the cause 
of the abundance of Lichen on your bushes, and 
of course it does them great harm. Your best 
course now is to have the bushes well thinned, 
cutting out many of the older branches with a 
knife, removing those and burning them. Then 
take tulvantage of a quiet, damp day, when rain 
has ceased to fall but the bushes are just moist, 
to have them literally smothered white with 
fresh slacked lime. Follow that with a second 
one a fortnight later, also give the surface soil 
a dressing of manure and fork it in. If cater¬ 
pillars appear in the summer, the only useful 
remedy other than hand-picking is to dust the 
bushes with Hellebore-powder. This is poison¬ 
ous, but it soon washes off, and whilst killing 
the insects does the fruit no harm. ] 

Protecting fruit-trees —Gardeners are 
by no means unanimous as to the efficacy of 


in by the heels in a cool shaded spot, where 
they will keep plump and fresh until needed. 
The best way to get a good head of fruiting 
wood in a very short time is to put a large 
quantity of grafts on each tree. To do this, 
one must not head the tree down too low, for 
branches about the size of a man’s wrist are the 
best for grafting on to, as the small wood heals 
over more quicaly and makes a better union. 
It is impossible to select varieties suitable for 
all purposes. I find it better to grow a few 
sorts that really succeed well in the locality, 
than go in for collections, such as one finds set 
up at fruit shows.— James Groom, Gosport. 


GARDEN WORK. 



Cherry Block Heart. 


very fine black varieties other than those 
named are Old Black Heart, Bigarreau Jaboulay, 
Black Eagle, Turkey Heart, and Windsor. Tra¬ 
descant’s Black Heart, previously named, is 
a late variety. One great advantage found in 
growing Cherries of this nature on walls out¬ 
doors is that they can be easily netted over, and 
thus saved from birds. Whilst standard trees 
on Grass in orchards will produce very nice 
fruit, it is not possible to protect them by net¬ 
ting, and the best practice is to plant in great 
quantity, then whilst the fruits are ripening to 
scare away the birds with guns. Neat, well- 
cared-for bush-trees in gardens may be netted 
over, but the work must be efficiently done. 
One great advantage resulting from growing 
Cherries in houses, apart from the undoubted 
fineness of the fruit, iB that it is protected from 
the depredations of birds. Cherries are also 
liable to the attacks of aphides. If trees be on 
walls they may be more subject to insect 
attacks, but still can be more easily washed 
than bush-trees. Not only should Cherries be 
liberally washed with clean water, but if any 
form ot insecticide, such as Quassia chips in 
solution, Gishurst compound, soft-soap, or other 
similar compounds be used, a very heavy wash¬ 
ing with dean water should soon follow, lest 
the fruits later taste of any of these dressings. 
Standard Cherry-trees suffer little, relatively, 
from insect pests. That insects abound on 
walls is notorious, and constant washings are 
needed to keep them in check. D. 


various protective measures taken with a view 
to saving fruit blossoms from frosts. It does 
sometimes happen that quite as good crops are 
obtained from unprotected trees as from others 
taken the greatest care of. One very strong 
argument against the rough-and-ready systems 
of protecting trees, notably a free use of fish¬ 
netting, is the fact that the material used, 
unless particularly well supported clear of the 
trees, is liable at times to greatly injure the 
buds or blossom. When severe frosts follow 
very quickly upon rain the netting is covered 
with ice, and only needs wind to convert it into 
a very destructive medium. This it may also 
prove to be when in a dry state, especially in 
the case of Apricots, Plums, and Pears that are 
furnished witn extra long spurs. When, how¬ 
ever, the trees have been properly pruned in 
their younger days, the fruiting-spurs being 
close to the main branches and the latter in 
their turn fitting close to the walls, it is surpris¬ 
ing what a little rough protection will do.—T. 

Re-grafting fruit-trees. —Although it 
is too early to start grafting, it is not any too 
soon to make preparations for that very impor¬ 
tant work. I find some trees of what I have 
proved to be good sorts no longer come up to 
the requirements of the market standard. If 
they are good healthy trees, the beat course iB 
to head them down now, in readiness for 
re-grafting as soon a9 the sap is moving in 
spring. Then there is the equally important 
work of taking off the grafts and laying them 
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Conservatory* —Where there is a good- 

sized forcing-house there will be no lack of 
flowering plants now. The herbaceous Spiraeas, 
if potted up early so as to get well established 
before introducing to heat, will soon start into 
growth, and though most things move slowly in 
winter, the things which are strong and well 
prepared for work do not wait long when 
the requisite temperature is supplied. Lily of 
the Valley can be made into large specimens as 
they some into flower. If the crowns are 
started in 5-inch pots half-a-dozen of these, 
placed in a large pan and well mossed in, 
will make a lovely moss either for the conserva¬ 
tory or the drawing-room. The same course 
may be taken with Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, or any other kind of plant which can be 
well grown in 5-inch pots. Forget-me-nots 
make charming masses. They are potted up in 
autumn and brought on quietly without much 
heat in a light position, and they are very useful 
for cutting. Tree-Carnations and Tea Roses 
make grand masses. Where some of the 
winter-flowering Tropceolums, such as Fireball 
or Meteor, were planted last summer and 
trained up under the roof they will brighten up 
the upper part of the houso immensely. Epi- 
phyllums and Begonias of the fibrous rooted 
section have been very useful in baskets. We 
want, of course, large plants of the Epiphyllums 
to make a show, but small plants of the Bego¬ 
nias may be used more effectively than large 
ones in basket filling, only, of course, more of 
them will be required. Asparagus Sprengeri is 
very desirable for basket work, ana is easily 
raised from seeds ; in fact, all these plants are 
cheap enough for all who have a greenhouse to 
have one or two. Zonal Geraniums which have 
been flowering through the winter should now 
be out down and the cuttings put in, and from 
the strongest of the young plants selections may 
be made for growing on for next winter’s bloom¬ 
ing. The weather has been mild lately, and 
fires will have been keipt down. Fifty degs. is 
quite high enough for flowering plants. Venti¬ 
lation should be given along the ridges ; in fact, 
the side lights seldom require to be opened in 
winter unless the days are very bright and 
warm. Water in the morning. 

Stove. —This is a time of repotting and pro¬ 
pagating by cuttings and seeds all the summer- 
flowering climbing plants. The Allamandas, 
Clerodendrons, Dipladenias, Bougainvilleas, 
etc., should be repotted as soon as there are 
signs of growth in the buds. Good, turfy loam 
and fibrous peat, with a dash of leaf-mould and 
a free admixture of sharp sand, will make a 
mixture that will grow all strong rooting plants. 
Some of the delicate rooted plants—Manettia 
bioolor is a case in point—will do better in a 
porous soil without loam. The Honey-plant 
(Hoya carnosa) is an interesting plant for the 
back wall of the stove. I have had it cover a 
damp wall, clinging to the surface of the wall 
like Ivy, and flowering freely. Hoya bella is a 
pretty little plant for a basket. These things 
ar« not so common as they were ; new things 
are introduced and the old have to give place. 
Another old plant that we used to have as a 
basket plant in the stove, Russelia juncea, had 
long, drooping, rush-like stems from which 
came bright orange-scarlet tube-shaped flowers. 
The plant was very effective in a basket and 
flowered freely. All plants will require more 
water now, but nothing should be watered till 
the necessity arises. Night temperature, 
65 degs. to 68 degs., with a rise in the day of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. before giving air. Use the 
nyringe when closing if the water is pure. 
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Barly vinery.— The Grapes in the pot 
vinery will now be aet, and a few of the bunches 
ready for thinning. Do not touoh the berries 
with the hand If the hand is hot, the berries 
are very likely to rust. Move the shoulders or 
other parts of the bunch, to enable the scissors 
to be used with freedom, with a bit of smooth 
stick. One of my old masters always wore a 
soft glove on his left hand to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of this hand coming into contact with the 
berries, and expected his young men to do the 
same. This may not be necessary for those who 
have a cool hand. No gardener would willingly 
have runted Grapes, though rust often comes 
through other causes, such as careless ventila¬ 
tion or throwing water on the hot pipes when 
the Grapes are very small. Give frequent 
attention to the sub-laterals. A simple way of 
treating these is to rub oat all below the bunch 
of Grapes and pinch all above to one leaf. See 
that the roots are in a healthy state of 
moisture. 

Pines. —This is the usual season for rear' 
ranging bottom-heat-beds and sorting over the 
plants to regroup them for the summer. If 
there is any difficulty in inducing the advanced 
successions to show fruit, give them a slight 
check by withholding water for a time, or lifting 
the pots out of the bed will give sufficient 
eheck. If more drastic measures are required, 
shaking the plants out and disrooting, repotting 
in turfy stuff, and plunging in bottom-heat will 
generally cause the plants to- start, but this 
should only be earned out when absolutely 
necessary. 

Barly Cucumbers. —Those who grow 
their Cucumbers in frames should now make up 
the bed. Let it have sufficient bulk, and if 
manure alone is used, have it turned over 
several times with intervals of three days 
between. Make the bed firm, and, as the heat 
is steady, set out the plants in mounds of soil 
in the middle of each light. A few Bifted ashes 
may be placed over the surface of the bed 
between the holes to keep down injurious gases. 
The Cucumber-frame is generally used for rais¬ 
ing seedlings of various kinds, and striking cut¬ 
tings. This may do no harm in oareful hand ” , 
but it should not be carried too far, and insects 
should be guarded against. 

Window gardening. —Bring Fuchsias 
to the light and prune into shape. Put in cut- 
tings of Campanulas. Strike cuttings of Chrys¬ 
anthemums. Sponge Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plants. Cut down Maiden-hair Ferns 
which have lost colour. They will start again 
from the bottom. 

Outdoor garden. —Continue the planting 
of trees and shrubs, especially the deciduous 
things, and at the same time see to the staking 
or otherwise supporting of all trees likely to 
suffer injury from winds. When choice ever¬ 
greens are moved from a sheltered place to an 
exposed one, some shelter should be improvised 
for the first spring till the things are established. 
I have Nometimea driven in stout stakes on the 
windward side and woven evergreen and other 
branches between them to form a break wind for 
a time. I have sometimes used Reeds and straw 
mate temporarily till the ides of March were 
past. It is more important to shelter the 
things than to study appearances for a short 
time, keeping in mind the future results. The 
present is a good time for altering or improving 
rocker ie.-*, or for forming Fern banks. Masses 
of different species or families are more effective 
where the general effect is considered than 
mixed groups of Ferns arranged merely for 
getting in a large number of speoies or varieties, 
though the latter system of planting is more 
interesting to the collector. It is best, of 
course, for each one to carry out his own ideas, 
though the inexperienced planter may not know 
how any given arrangement may look till the 
work is carried out. On some soils beds of Lily 
of the Valley, if left long in the same position, 
become too crowded to flower welL This is a 
good time for replanting, or strips may be out 
out of the beds and the space filled with good 
soil. 

Fruit garden. —Ventilate Strawberries in 
blossom aud use the oamelVhair-pencil to set 
the flower*. A dozen fruits on a plant will be 
a sufficient crop if fine fruits are wanted 
Bynnge on fine days. When well grown there 
is no ostler Strawberry for late forcing than the 
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British Queen. Do not forget to select wood 
for grafting if anything requires redrafting. 
Fruit-trees may still be planted. Golden Drop 
Plum will pay for a wall, though it generally 
does well as a pyramid or standard. The 
Morello Cherry bears well as a bush-tree or 
standard. Sometimes Morello Cherry-trees.cast 
their fruit prematurely. In some cases this 
may be due to an insufficiency of lime in the 
sou or to want of nourishment in Borne other 
form. But bush-trees and standards seldom suffer 
from disease or insects. In my experience there 
have been fewer troubles with standard trees 
than trees on walls. Hard pruning when carried 
to excess does harm to Cherry-trees, and trees 
on a wall are frequently hard pruned. Scale 
insects on fruit-trees, such as Apricots, Peaches, 
etc., may be easily got rid of by painting the 
trees with Gishurst-oom pound dissolved in hot 
water, 4 oz. to the gallon, thickened with a 
little clay, lime, and soot. The same kind of 
dressing will get rid of American blight,'though 
not in one dressing—nothing will do that. 

Vegetable garden.— Make out the seed 
lists and send them on to the seedsman. Old 
hands generally have their favourite varieties, 
which have always been found valuable, but 
most men try a few packets of new things for 
the sake of not missing a good thing when it 
appears. No one would or should depend on 
new things entirely, but the expense precludes 
that. The biggest Onion is, I suppose, Ailsa 
Craig ; at least, I have seen nothing larger. 
The advantage of selection in seed-saving is 
great, and its effect is seen wherever it is 
properly carried out. There is a certain amount 
of interest in growing a number of rowB of Peas 
or other vegetables in many varieties, but, for 
supplying a family, half-a-dozen kinds or less 
will, if nghtly Selected, provide a better and 
more constant supply. So far as regards flavour, 
there is no better maincrop Pea than Ne Plus 
Ultra, but it grows too tall for the small garden. 
Autocrat is a good maincrop Pea, and Walker's 
Perpetual is reliable. The early border should 
be filled up with the most suitable crops for 
each particular family. The Duke of York i9 
-one of the best early Potatoes, but the old Ash* 
leaf, when true, is good for frame planting, as it 
makes but little top and the flavour is unsur¬ 
passed. The Early Erfurt Cauliflower is in 
many gardens taking the place of the Early 
London for first crop. E. Hobday. 


February 15th. — Planted a frame with 
Sharpe's Victor Potatoes. Earthed Potatoes in 
frames which were first planted. Moved various 
plants coming into flower to conservatory and 
brought away all plants out of oloom. Acacias 
will soon be a splendid feature. Pruned back 
rather hard two bush plants of Luculia grata-4- 
sima. Vaporised Roee-house. Opened out 
Pelargoniums. Shifted specimen Zonals into 
7 inch pots. 

February 16lh .—Potted more lily of the 
Valley and started in heat; these are brought 
on in batches of 50 pots or so. Made up 
another Mushroom-bed ; the house is always 
kept full of beds at this season. Lawns and 
walks are frequently rolled now, generally after 
rain. Orchard-house is freely ventilated on 
mild days, chiefly at the ridge, bat the flowers 
or youngle&ves are not exposed to cold currents. 
Moved Peas raised in pots to cold-frame to 
harden off. 


BIRDS 

The Indian Runner Duck.— For egg- 
>roduction this is undoubtedly a most profitable 
)uck. Commencing st an early age, it Isas 
from the end of summer right through the 
following winter, even during the most severe 
weather. It is a non-sitting variety, very rarely 
becoming broody. Although smafl (its weight 
being from 4 lb. to 5 lb,), the flesh is of fine 
flavour, and the Ducklings are fit for the table 
at about eight weekB old. Indian Runners are 
excellent foragers, and obtain the greater part 
of their living where there is a good range, but 
do not succeed in a state of confinement. When 
they move they run very fast (hence their 
name), and have not the waddle of the other 
members of the Duck tribe. In this species 
the neck is long, the head being bronzy-green 
in colour, with a narrow line of white encircling 
the base of the beak. The back and breast are 
fawn colour, the wings white, legs orange-red, 
and the beak dark green. The upper part of 
the Drake's breast is tinged with reddish- 
brown, while that of the female is dark brown, 
the feathers being edged with fawn. Pure bred 
birds can be recognised by the narrow body, 
slender neck, and upright carriage. The young 
birds usually get their adult plumage at five or 
six weeks.—S. S. G. 


THU COMING WHBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 11th .—Put in cuttings of many 
kinds of bedding plants — some, suoh as 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, and Lobelias, in the 
hot-bed, Geraniums on boards over the hot- 
water pipes. Potted off Cyclamens into large 
thumbs. Disbudded Peaches in early house, 
aud at the same time rubbed off some of the 
young fruits from the underside of the branches. 
Commenced thinning Black Hamburgh Grapes 
on pot-Vines. Pricked off seedling Tomatoes. 

February Wh —Put in more cuttings of 
certain kinds of Chrysanthemums. Shifted the 
early struck cuttings into 5-inch pots. They 
are now in a cool, light house, and will next 
week be taken to cold pits, the object being to 
have the plants as sturdy as possible. Started 
more French Beans in pots. Shall soon plant 
a warm-pit with an early French Bean. Ne 
Plus Ultra is the kind we chiefly grow. 

February 13th .—Planted several kinds of 
early Potatoes on a warm, sunny piece of 
ground. Sowed Lettuces in boxes under 
glass. Potted off Cauliflowers sown in heat. 
Moved Ailsa Craig Onions sown in heat to cold- 
pit to harden off. Placed more Seakale and 
Rhubarb in Mushroom-house. Planted another 
span-roofed house with Cucumbers. Top- 
dressed plants in bearing with turfy loam and 
old manure. 

F^rruary 14 th .—Turned gravel walks, raked 
into*shape, and rolled down firmly. Pruned 
Ivy edgings and also on walls, cutting in pretty 
close with the shears Gave a further dressing 
of soot and lime to Gooseberries and Currants 
Disbudded 'Vines in seooad house. . Tying 
Tomatoes in fcarjy house aud rubbing off 
growths. Top-dressed beds intended for Qse ; 
nations with toot and forked it in. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Probate.—Is it really necessary to employ a solicitor 
in order to obtain probate of a will? A poor widow, whose 
husband's life had been insured, could not obtain payment 
of the sum assured until his wilt was proved. She 
employed a solicitor, who, it seems, had to go to another 
solicitor to make some affidavits, and the bill of costs was 
between £4 and £5, although the value of the estate was 
only about £200. 8he was afterwards told that if she had 
gone to an excise officer the whole matter would have only 
cost some 30s. Will you say if this would have been so, 
and up to what extent could probate be effected through 
the excise ? There was no complication of any kind, and 
the estate of the deceased consisted of his household goods 
and the insurance money.— Nemo. 

[It is unnecessary to employ a solicitor to 
obtaio probate, as executors may apply per¬ 
sonally at the Registry. But where there is a 
large estate or any complications, it is always 
best to employ a solicitor. The affidavits 
referred to were really necessary, and would 
only increase the costs by a very few shillings. 
Wills of small estates, not exceeding £500 groeB 
value, may be proved through the Inland 
Revenue on application to an officer. The will 
to which you refer might have been proved 
personally by the widow at the Inland Revenue 
Office in the town from which you write, and 
the officials would have supplied the necessary 
forms aud given all the advice and instructions 
that were necessary. The duty would have 
been 30s., and the sum of about 15s. would also 
have been payable as fees to the officials, making 
the total cost about £2 5e.—K. C. T ] 

As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the wry 
beginning have come from, its readers, we ofer 
each •oeek a copy of the latest edition of ei her 
“Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” “The 
Vegetable Garden,” or “The English 
Flower Garden” to the sender qf the most 
useful or interesting letter or short article puh- 
in the current week's issue, wkkh w iU 
ksd thus V 
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Questions. - Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gajldrnixo /ret of charge if correspondenta follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Ga&desixo, 37, Southampton-street. Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pitblishek. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardkxixo has to be 
bent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the reesipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clematis Ime. Baron Veillard (Jackman^. 
—This wm rased in 1835 by M. Baron Veillard, of Orleans, 
in Francs. It is a good-sized flower of a rosy-lilac colour, 
aol blooms during the latter part of the summer. It 
belongs to the Jackmani group, and does not need any 
special treatment or aspect. 

Wallflowers (C. B).—Wallflowers like practically 
ai y soil, and we have seen them growing on old walls 
with no soil at all. But they like porous soil and not 
where water lies. Neither Calceolarias nor Verbenas need 
special soil. They do well in ordinary garden ground if 
deeply dug and some well-decayed manure or garden 
refuse woreed Into it. We assume you refer to outdoor 
Calceolaria*. Plants in both cases should l>e put out in 
May at about 10 inches apart. 

Dahlias growing (C. A;.—Dahlias do well in any 
garden soil, but it should be broken up fully 20 inches 
deep and have a good dressing of short-manuie added. 
Plant end of May or early in June, giving plenty of room. 
They need stout stakes to support them, the branches, as 
the plants make strong growth, being moderately th'nned 
and securely tied up. Six good varieties of large doubles are 
John Walker, white; Mrs. Gladstone, white, tipped pink ; 
B. T. Rawlings, clear yellow; Warrior, soviet; Crimson 
Globe and James Cocker, purple. 

Heating a house {If. C. B ).—You will require 
four rows of 4-inch piping—two on each side of the 
house. The most economical boiler for beating is the 
■addle, but you may not get one small enough for the 
100 feet or so of piping the house will have, and a boiler 
over large for its work is not economy to start with. 
Failing a saddle you should try one of the horse-shoe 
pattern. There are many boilers well suited to small 
houses, and an illustrated list from some of the hot*water 
engineers would afford you much interest and information 
on the subject. 

Sweet Peaa (C. B.).— For Sweet Peas the ground 
should be deeply trenched and given a good dress’ng of 
manure to cause the roots to go deep in search of it. 
That helps the plants to bloom longer. If, when the 
plants are 3 feet in height, they are pinched once it will 
cause them to break and become more branching. Rows 
«f Peas side by side should be fully 3 feet to 34 feet apart. 
Seed should be sown rather, thinly in the drills, and be 
done during March and April for suocession. If you moke 
a deep trench for the rows, fill up level with soil and 
manure first, as that will settle down somewhat and thus 
form a furrow to hold water. Keep all flowers gathered, 
os the formation of seed-pods weakens the plants. 

Heating apparatus (3. M. B). — The damper 
should certainly go well home if the flue is rightly formed, 
but os it is it points to insufficient flue space, and probably 
a lack of draught. If the firm recommend the b dler for 
the work you should write them respecting it. So far as 
you state the case it may be an Instance of too many 
pipes, thus handicapping the working power of the 
boiler. If you really nave a good fire, and oombustion 
appears good and free, we can only conclude the boiler is 
sot equal to the work you have given it to do. 

Violets (Sprunt).-To be successful in Violet culture 
runnersBhould now be inserted, as cuttings, to be planted 
OQt in April in open ground. During summer keep the 
plants quite free of runners and clear of weeds, watering 
well if very dry weather arrives. In September the 
clumps may be lifted and put into a frame, the soil so 
raised that the plants ore about 0 inches from the glass. 
Plant firmly, water thoroughly, and ventilate freely at all 
times, save in severe weather. Select a sunny spot for 
the winter frame, but plant out in comparative shade in 
tttnmer. The kind you send is not noted for its free 
flowering, and some doubles, as Marie Louise, for instance, 
are excellent, being free flowering and of easy culture 
also. 

Plants for edging (Exchange).— There are many 
plants that would serve your purpose quite well, but we 
cannot recommend yqu raising any of them from seeds 
to be sown in the permanent position, for if the rains con¬ 
stantly wash the soil away the seeds would naturally go 
tbo, and heavy storms may in your cose appear at very 
inconvenient intervals. We can, however, with confidence 
recommend you the following : Gentiana acaulis, any of 
the Aubrietias, Arabis albida, Pinks, common Thrift, 
which is most excellent for the purpose; Saxifraga 
Wallace!. 8. hypn >id*s, and Sedum speccablle. Any of 
these make good and permanent edgings, are easily 
grown, and attractive in flower. Moreover, they are 
cheap and will produce the desired results at once. 

Christmas Rosas (Amaranth).— We much prefer 
planting these in September, but as you say your position 
is a damn one vou may plant at once If you cannot do 
this you will find yourself as much forward by waiting 
tfll September before getting the plants. These things 
prefer a deep, rich, loamy soil, such as pasture that has 
been laid up for twelve mouths or more. Such a soil 
roughly chopped up, with some old and well-decayed 
manure, at the rate of one barrow to five of the soil, and 
g similar addition of good leaf-soil, with sharp grit or even 
old mortar added, will make a fine mixture. The soil 
■hould be quite 2 feet deep, and a rather heavy loam is 
preferable. A uniformly moist or oool spot Is what these 
delight in at all tlmss. Bee article, p. 640. 
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Draining lawn (5. IT.).— You can dra’n your water¬ 
logged lawn by using p>pee or coarse rabbi- in ihe drains. 
In any ca«e tike off the turf 1- inches wide in lines across 
the wtt portion, and 10 feet apirt. Let furrows then le 
thrown out 13 inches d«.ep, deepening at the farther ends 
to 24 inches or so, as the furrows reach to the main drain, 
which is to receive them and carry the water away into a 
ditch, pond, or other place which will enable it to run 
away. Either lay down In the farrows 3-inch drain pipes, 
surrounding them with a little rubble, or else put in 
4 Inches of coarse rubble, on that lay pieces of turf upside 
down, then fill in the soil. One drain running along one 
side of a path, with a small iron trap here and there 
through which the surface-water can pass into the drain, 
will do good. If you do as thus advised you should have 
no further trouble. 

Bulbs for beds (Long Cross).— With bulbs and 
tuberous-rooted things you may get quite a long season 
of bloom, but it is too late now to be planting many of the 
best kinds, such as Narcissi, Tulips, and many others. 
September is a good lime to plant, and besides those 
named above you should also embrace Scillas, Musc&ris, 
Snowdrops, Anemones, Fritillarias, Lilies, Montbretias, 
Gladioli, Tigridias, Galtonia, English and Spanish Irises, 
etc. These, with some species of Tulip, would carry on a 
long season of bloom. For a late summer display, when 
the lack qt flowering is most felt, you could rely on 
Tuberous Begonias, unless your beds are of sufficient size 
to plant Lilies and Gladioli freely. We think you require 
the help of a hardy bulb specialist to arrange’the groups 
for you, and a* you oan do but little at present, you have 
ample time to make your plans for the future. 

Auriculas In window-box (M: if. F.).—it Is 
very likely if you planted Auriculas and Polyanthuses in 
the same soil in the boxes as you had gTown summer 
plants in that the former would suffer. They should have 
had fresh, good soil. But so far as the Auriculas are con¬ 
cerned you need not trouble about them if they were 
fairly strong plants when put out, as It is quite natural 
for them to lose the outer or older leaves in the winter. 
Then in the spring when they start afresh they soon 
become more leafy than before. Polyanthuses sometimes 
do the same, but they should not generally if the plants 
were strong when put out. Do not give any manure- 
water. Plants in a box outdoors at this time of the year 
get ample moisture. There seems to be tear that you are 
killing yours by over-watering them. No doubt your Fern 
is all right. 

Planting perennials (H. E.\— Although it would 
have been best to have done all hardy flower planting 
earlier, yet with the weather so open and the ground in 
such excellent condition, planting may be done now with 
every prospect of success We presume when you refer to 
Iceland Poppies, Delphiniums, Pansies, etc., that you 
mean good strong plants, and not sowing seeds. Were it 
your intention to sow seed, then leave the matter till May, 
as that will be soon enough. Iceland Poppies and Pansies 
raised from seed under glass In boxes or pans or In a 
frame, then transplanted, will bloom well in the summer 
and autumn. If you have strong plants to put out now 
these will bloom in May and June. So also will Delphi¬ 
niums, but if the latter be raised from a sowing of seed 
they will not bloom until next year. Select for Lilies of 
the Valley a somewhat shaded position. If under a north 
wall that is best, but not where the soil is eaten up with 
tree roots. Lift and plant more thinly at once on deeply 
dug and well manured soil. 

Trailing Campanulas (Didsbury).— To ensure 
these flowering well each year, a free growth must be 
made and old plants kept thin. Young plants of these 
often produce the finest blooms; but the longer trails 
usually result from plants nearly two years old. You may 
either divide your plants now or put in cuttings, and by 
liberally treating these and planting out in boxes in May, 
In rich soil, obtain good results the first year. A good 
mixture of soil is loam, leaf soil, some old mortar or 
charcoal, and a liberal addition of sharp sand. This, with 
some finely sifted manure and a little bone-meal, will give 
good results. By cutting down each year you obtain a 
fresher carpet cf green, but you forfeit somewhat of the 
length in trailing. A fruitful source of small bloom* is 
the numerous snoots produoed from the base oi the 
plants. There are no better trailing Campanulas than C. 
isophylla and its white form, while O. Mavi is an excel¬ 
lent companion in the coloured forms. 6 B&rrelieri is 
much less reliable and by no means generally effective, 
yet if you obtain it true to name it is a really fine plant. 
Your plants of C. pyramidalis should bloom this year, and 
with the appearance of the flower-spike may be given 
some liquid manure. 

Garden frame {Hot-bed).— You should have given 
the size of your frame, when we could have advised you 
definitely os to materials for hot-bed. If a single light 
frame, 0 feet by 4 feet, you will require three good loads 
of long stable-dung, droppings and all. If a two-light 
frame you will need flve loads of ti e manure, or four if 
you are fortunate in getting very good measure. With the 
manure at hand, which, by the way, must be fresh, put it 
In aheap and turn it over thrice before building it up for 
frame Carefully water down any dry portions when 
turning the dung, and be sure this is well seen to in the 
second and third turnings. At this stage the heat in the 
manure is fierce and rank, and quickly dries up all sur¬ 
rounding moisture, so much so that what appeared all 
right before may be but a fusty mass, incapable of 
further generating heat. Throw the materials well 
together in a conical heap, and make up the bed three 
days after the last turning. The bed must be 18 inches 
wider and longer than the frame on all sides, lo making 
up the bed gently firm down the manure and keep it well 
to shape. If jou require the frame for the ruling of 
summer-flowering things for bedding only, you will not 
need to start before the middle of March, and a frame with 
much less heat will suffice. The durability depends on 
the amount of maoure employed, and whether any side 
linings are used The term forcing pit is used to denote 
a sunk house well heated. 

Recently-potted Tea Rosee (S IF.).— The plants 
being so recently potted, you must not attempt to force 
them into growth. Should your greenhouse be a cold one 
the Roees may be removed to the structure at once, but if 
heated, keep them in a frame, under a hedge, or other 
sheltered spot for another month. Ahout the first week 
in March the growths should be pruned to within 4 inches 


or 5 inches of the top of the pot. W. A Richardson bring 
a climber need not be cut back quite so hard. The 
growths of these outdoor-erown plants are sure to be 
rathtr soft, save near the base, »nd if you retained them 
their full length they would not blossom. If you had 
procured a few plants that had been grown all summer in 
small pots these would have given you far better results 
the first season. It is not necessary that the plants be 
sent in their pots, provided the}’ have the ball of earth 
well secured from breakage. On arrival they could be 
easily placed in pots of the same size/ W. A. Richardson, 
Sunset, Sunrise, and Mme. Hoete are excellent kinds to 
yield coat flowers, but Jules Finger and Princess Beat¬ 
rice we Bhould not select. Mme. Lambard would be sn 
improvement on the former, and Anna Ollivier on the 
latter. 

Pruning recently-planted Roses (M. M. 

Acton) —The kinds you name, Climbing Niphetos, Climb¬ 
ing Perle des Jardins, and L’ldeaic, should be cut back to 
within about 12 inches or 16 inches of the ground. Of 
cojrse, after the first year it will not do to prune all 
classes alike. For instance, the above kinds which make 
extraordinary long growths in a single season will need to 
have most of these long growth* retained, merely removing 
any old, decayed, or soft, unripened shoots. 

Rose M&rechal Nlel transplanted from a 
pot ((-aicthron).—! he ihree branches that spring from 
the main stem and which are now breaking out into new 
growth should produce blossom in about eight weeks or 
ten weeks if in a temperature of about 50 degs. at night. 
If you have not already done so, the extreme ends of these 
three growths should be cut away, and as much light 
admitted to the new growth as you are able to afford. The 
soil should be kept moist, but not too much so ; in fact, it 
is better to err a little on the dry side until the foliage is 
well developed. When you observe the tiny flower buds 
at the end of the new shoots you may reduce fome of the 
latter if they are very numerous, and any blind— i.e. % 
flowerless—shoots should be rubbed off. You must not be 
in a hurry, however, to do this until you are convinced 
that they will not blossom. If a new shoot appears to be 
breaking away extra strong, this should be encouraged for 
another season. When flower-buds are about the size of 
small marbles, watering twice a week with liquid-manure 
will be helpful, w<th a dusting of some good artificial 
manure applied to the soil and hoed in. Becau- e a num¬ 
ber of flower-buds are produced upon this grand Rose it 
does not follow that all should be suffered to develop. 
Many fall into this mistake. It is similar to overcropping 
a fruit-tree. We have seen fine specimen plants of Mar6- 
chal Niel ruined by this overcropping. If the buds are 
reduced in number, not only are those remaining strength¬ 
ened, but the demands upon the plant’s vitality are not 
nearly so severe. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Punning 1 Acacia (F. G. A ).—We should certainly 
advisft you to leav- your Robinias as they are, unless there 
are any shoots whleh appear likely to draw more than 
their share of nourishment, and thus spoil the symmetrical 
character of the specimen. In that case they may be 
shortened back, but in a general way newly-planted speci¬ 
mens should not be pruned back hard the first season after 
planting unless influenced by some special circumstances. 

Jasmlnnm nndlflornm (Kent).— The present is 
a good time to plant the Winter Jessamine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), and it can readily be obtained from most 
nurseries. A little well-decayed manure thoroughly in¬ 
corporated with the soil iu which it is planted will be an 
advantage, but powerful manures must be avoided. There 
is no need whatever to prune it unless the plant is over¬ 
growing its bounds, for the production of flowers is not 
increased thereby, but rather the reverse. 

Increasing Vltls lnconstans (C. W. Newman). 
—The small-leaved Virginian Creeper (Vitis inconstant) 
may be propagated in different ways. Cuttings can be 
taken now, leaving them 6 inches to 8 inches long, and 
dibbling into a border out-of-doors. The border must be 
well dug and trodden pretty firmly before putting in the 
cuttings A sheltered spot with moderately light soil 
should, if possible, be chosen for the purpose. In inserting 
the cuttings, bury them for two thirds of their length in 
the snil, as by so doing they are but little affected by dry, 
cutting winds. Water when necessary during the summer. 
So treated, a good many will strike root. Another way is 
to take cuttings of the young growing shoots Id the 
summer, put them in pots, and protect by glass till 
rooted. A box sufficiently large and deep to take half-a- 
dozen pots of cuttings, with a pane of glass laid over It, 
will be found extremely useful for propagating when no 
other conveniences are at hand. The cuttings should be 
put in ordinary potting soil, with a little additional sand. 
A box for striking cuttings, as above recommended, must 
be stood in a position where it will be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. A.third method of increasing this 
Vitis, and a good way where but a limited number are 
needed, is to layer a few of the shoots that are most con¬ 
veniently situated for the purpose. In layering, the portion 
of the shoot that is handiest should be buried about 
4 inches below the soil, and held in position by a peg. The 
upper part of the shoot that is be* ond the buriea portion 
may be shortened back if it is more than 2 feet long It 
is not necessary to cut that part of the stem at all which 
is below ground (as is practised in layering Carnations), 
for this Vitis will produce roots without that being done. 

FRUIT. 

American Blackberries ( Miss V. P ) —The 
varieties.of American Blackberries grown in this country, 
and which s*em to be the best, are Wilson Junr., 
Kittatiny, and Lawton. Even these, however, do not 
al way s do well in this country’ No doubt the very best of 
cultivated Blackberries is the Parsiev-leaved (Rubua 
ladni&tus), which is now almost universally grown and 
does well everywhere. Young plants of all those named 
can be purchased from the nurseries at from Gd. to 9d. 
each You should be able to purchase them from any 
good nurseryman. You may plant now. Have the ground 
deeply trenohed and well manured to give them a good 
start. They like a warm, sunny position, and should be 
planted 6 feet apart at least. 

Jargonelle Pear foiling (Perplexed). — It la 
very possible that the failure of your Jargooelle-trees to 
finish their fruits arises partially from the bed condition 
of the roots, and partly from insect pests. You would do 
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.veil to open a trench round each tree 4 feet from the 
stem. Let that be 2 feet wide and as deep, so that every 
root found can be cut off. Fill in the trench with fresh 
soil, and then, removing the top 6 inches of the soil over 
the roots, give a dressing of half-decayed manure, and 
replace some of the soil over that. Then next, if the trees 
have been pruned and the wood burnt (and that should be 
done first), get one pound of caustic soda, and the same of 
commercial potash, and dissolve in boiling water, then add 
15 gallons of hot water, and whilst hot syringe the. trees 
gently. That will kill most insect life. 

Sheltering Peach-tree (E. B .).—Protecting a 
Peach-tree when in bloom in the spring should only be 
resorted to when the weather is frosty or likely to be so. 
When the weather is open, the more exposed the better. 
Too much covering has a tendency to weaken the bloom, 
which needs, when open, all the light it can get. The best 
material is called tiffany. This is of soft cottony texture, 
and like close netting; yet whilst catching fallen moisture 
md frost, does not so much obstruct the passage of light 
as some other materials do. You may fix it as you suggest 
with rings on top of the wall, and 2 feet out from the 
bottom to iron bars, on which the rin^s would run. Thus 
vou could pull the covering off early in the morning, and 
draw it on again in the evening. A long roller fixed at 
the top of the wall under a good cover, so that the protec¬ 
tion can be drawn up in the morning, is also good. A few 
long stakes should be fixed to the top of the wall, and 
? feet out at bottom for the blind to run over and keep it 
from the tree. 

VEGETABLES 

Oaciixnbers in house (Dublin).— To enable you 
to do Cucumber plants well in a house you should have a 
'emperature that does not fall below 60 degs. at night and 
70 degs. in the day. The Cucumber plants should be 
, (anted on the sunny side of your house, and be either in 
large pots, singly, or in boxes 9 inches wide, 20 inches 
long, and 8 inches deep, filled with good turfy loam, with 
which is mixed a little old decayed manure. In these 
boxes put out two plants 12 inches apart, or you can make 
up neat mounds of soil 18 inches broad at the base and 
) inches deep, putting one plant on to each one. When 
the plants are as high as the first wire or roof trellis, pinch 
the tops and cause them to break into two or three shoots, 
and train those up the wires. You will have to cut out 
barret side shoots from these, and preserve those which 
carry fruits. 

Wire worms destroying Carrots (J.).— Gas- 
lime is commonly advised, and applied to land infested with 
wireworm, but it must he put on early, and spread over 
the surface, so that the deleterious gases can be evaporated 
l>efore the time of sowing the seeds comes round. Carrots 
and Potatoes are excellent crops to clear the ground of 
wireworm, as they burrow into the roots, and can thus 
be dealt with on their removal. It is, however, a destruc¬ 
tive and moat undesirable pest, and everything that cau 
l>e employed successfully to destroy them is a good 
investment. Use gas-lime only in sufficient quantity to 
just whiten the ground, and then leave It for a while 
before digging into the soil. It has been said that Rape- 
dust is good for ridding the ground of wireworms, but as 
we have not tried it for the purpose we cannot confi¬ 
dently advise. You will, no doubt, find an application of 
gas-lime effect your purpose, and drive away other noxious 
insects as well as the wireworms. Procure this and apply 
at the earliest opportunity, and defer sowing your Carrots 
until April. 

Exhibition Carrots and Parsnips ( Reader).— 
Where the soil has been deeply trenched and half-decayed 
manure has been buried low down to encourage the tap 
rod; to descend direot, it is not, as a rule, needful to make 
holes, specially filling them with fine soil, to secure hand¬ 
some roots for exhibition. Whilst every grower is, of 
course, at liberty to use all his knowledge and skill in 
growing such samples, yet their presentation on the show 
table is somewhat misleading if produced under such 
artificial conditions of culture as making of special holes 
for them in the ground is, and not representing an 
average crop. But you may have a somewhat unkind soil 
that renders such form of treatment needful. Make such 
holes with a bar at U2 inches apart each way and 2 feet 
deep. Get good old sifted pot soil with which are mixed 
a little soot, w’ood-ashes, and bone-meal, of the latter a 
pint to a barrowload, well mixed, and fill the holes with 
that, gently pressing it down. If vou have this fine soil 
too much enriched with manurp, the roots may throw out 
side ones, whereas to obtaiu perfect, clear, tapering show 
roots it is important that these be dependent for their 
formation on the vertical or deep-going tap-root for the 
needful nutriment. Too often, however, both Parsnips 
and Carrots are much too long. Those of moderate 
length, very clean, bright, and handsome, with broad tops 
or shoulders, are much the best. The finest Carrot is 
New Intermediate, and the best Parsnip Tender and 
True. 

Any communicatio n respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should, always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor o/ Gardrm.no 
Illustrated, 37, Soul ham j> ton-st reel , Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or rUnoers *or naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names Of plants. —A. E. —1, Please send better 
specimen; 2, Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinua); 8, Habro- 
:hamnus elegans; 4, Pelargonium sp , please send in 
dower.- Maud D. Gordon .—Ficus repens, not uncom¬ 
mon.- Clemence R. Chope .—Iris reticulata.- Xiphe- 

tos. —1, Phlebodium annum ; 2, Libonia floribunda.- 

L. C. M.— Lonicerafragrantlssima.- P. B. S .—Specimen 

insufficient to be able to recognise. 

Names Of frolts. — E. C. — Pear Josephine de 
Malines, a December to January Pear.- J. K.—\, Crim¬ 

son Queening; 2, Probably Rymer; 3, Not recognised ; 

4, Calville Blanche.- H. A. P. ^ J “ •-- 

Pearmain. 


’. Gardiner.— Apple Scarlet 


ot u out ui a LHiruar. iuu win nnu iv very uimcuu* to 

ofc it when such is necessary.- Nero.— See reply in 

issue of Nov. 10,1900, p. 488. Apply a top-dressing of 
n, mixed with some bone-meal, to the borders (Vine and 


plant it out in a border. You will find it very difficult to 
repot it when such is necessary, 
our issue * ” “ 

loam, 

Peach), and If the soil is dry, which you can soon prove, 
water at once, otherwise the buds of your Peach-trees may 

fall.- Notcib.—See article with illustrations in issue of 

Dec 15, p. 652, and also reply to “ G. B.” in same issue, 

p. 557 - Anxious.—" London Market Gardens," from 

this office, post free, Is. 2d.- J. B —Not at all unusual 

for the leaves of Hollies to fall after removal. You ought 
to have moved them later in the season, April being a far 
better month They will no doubt recover. Well soak 
them at the roots and mulch with rotten manure or such 

like.- Bramah. — Try Alfred Cotom b and General 

Jacqueminot.- Roehampton .—Let it flower, and then 

you can cut it down. It you do so now you will have no 
bloom.- Clarence King-Jonson.—See article with illus¬ 

tration in our issue of Jan. 6, of the present year, p. 594 

- Roehampton.— Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening " will 

answer your purpose. It may be had from this office, 

price 6s. Cd., post free.- Frank Harvey.— Your plant is 

one of the Mesembryanthemums. You have evidently 
kept it too cold and wet. It is quite dead and will not 

recover.- One in Trouble.—See our issue of October 27, 

1900, p. 456, first column.- Gb ndronach.—See reply to 

“ H. C. B." — 


on p. i 


Catalogues received.— M. M. VUmorin et Cie, 

Paris.— Catalogue of Seeds for 1901. -W. Fromow and 

Sons, Chiswick, London, Vf.—List of Garden Seeds for 

1901. -Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 

Pnce List of Reliable Seeds for 1901. -J. J. Thoolen, 

Haarlem, Holland.— Spring Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 

and Plants and other Flower-roots. -Botanic Gardens, 

Belgrade.— List of Seeds for Exchange. -Thompson and 

Morgan, Ipswich .—Choice and Rare Seeds. 


¥he hardy plants 

Offered below are grand value; but space will not permit us 
to enlarge on their met its. Send for Catalogue. 
Anemone japonlca. red. white, or rose, 2s. 6d. doc. 
“’ontaurca montana alba, 3s. doc. 

entaurea montana rubra, 3s. doc. 

Jhelono barbata, strong plants, 2s. 6d. dox. 

Inula glandulosa, splendid yellow flower. 3s. 6d. doc. 
Hollantbus multifiorua maxlmus, the great 
Perennial 8unflow<-r, 4s. doc. 

Hclianthus multiflora a Sollel d’Or (dbL), 4s. doc. 
Pa paver nudioaulo Iceland Poppies), 2s. doc. 
Double Potentillas (mixed), 3s doc. 

Campanula perslclfolia. Backhouse's var., 4s. doc. 

12 Japanese Iris f K.empferi), enormous flowers, very 
noble and beautiful, 1 i, named, 6s.; mixed, 3s. 6d. 

12 Sunflowor Miss Molllsh* a truly magnlfloent 
stogie yellow Sunflower. 2*. 

12 Yellow Long-spurred Columbines, splendid, 3s. 

12 Orien al Poppies, finest colours, 8a Cd. 

14 Giant Single Sunflowers, 4s. 

24 Canterbury Beils, splendid plants, in white, rose, 

and blue, separate or ni xed, Is. 6d. 

12 Delphiniums, doub’e, named, distinct, 4s. 

12 Delphiniums, single, named, distinct, 4s. 


12 Asters, perennial, named, distinct,^!* 


finest, 3s. Cd.: 


12 German Iris, tine named. 

mixed. Is. 9d. See List of 150 varieties. 

12 Iris Florentine, white, sweet-scented, 2a 
12 Coreopsis grandlflora.yel., splendid for cutting. 3s. 
12 Large-flowering: Foxgloves, whiie, Is. 3<L; 100.8a. 
12 „ „ rose, Is. 3d.; 100,8s. 

12 „ (potted. Is. 3d.; 100, 8s. 

12 Giant Sweet Williams, is.; 100.7a 6d. 

12 TrolllUS. including finest de*-p orange, 5a 

HARKNESS & SONS. BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 

(Set also Bark Page.) 
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ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

FOR 

GARDEN & GREENHOUSE, 

WITH OONCiSE LISTS OF 

HIGH-CLASS 

SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


Should be consulted by all Amateur and 
Professional Gardeners. 

vr GRATIS AND POST FREE. ^ 

Brand Exhibition Varieties: 

Broad Bean, CHAMPION L0NCP00 pint 6 i. 

Celery .. CHAMPION, red, white, or pink, eapkttd 

Leek .. CHAMPION.pkt. 6d. & U 

Onion .. CHAMPION EXHIBITION, P U. 6d. &1*. 

Peas CHAMPION Ist EARLY WRINKLED,pint 1W 

Peas CHAMPION 1»t EARLY ROUND, pintlOJ 

Peas . CHAMPION 2nd EARLY .. pintlOd 

Tomato . CHAMPION HARDY WONDER, pkt. fldAlo. 
Tomato .. NEW CHAMPION -- pkt. 6d. & la 

Tomato .. KLONDYKE.pkt. 8d. A la 

For Full Description See Catalogue, Frei 

SWEET PE AS.- 50 BEST VARIETIES, each. 1 os. 
2d.; 1 oa, 3d. 

Londonderry, 31/1/01 : "I took First Prize for Sweet 
Peas from your seeda" 

Lambourne : “ From your Champion Seeds I took 17 
Prizes (11 Firsts)." 

Killucan : " Your Champion Cucumber is the best value 
I know." _ 

GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 

THE HORTICULTURAL COMPY., 

LEVENSHULME, 


Near 

Manchester. 


DANIELS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

160 4to padres, 166 illustrations, post free to 
intending purchasers, gives full particulars of these 
most successful competitions, as well as full lists of 
EVERYTHING llKQUIKEIi for the GARDEN, 
and up to-date instructions for cultivation. 

The 160 PRIZES now offered, ranging from 
£3 downward, are for Vegetables and Flowers 
easily grown by Amateurs, including PEAS, 
BEANS, POTATOES. CABBAGES, CARROT’S, 
LEEKS. ONIONS, TOMATOES, CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS ASTERS, Ac. 

Prices moderate. Cash Discount. 


DANIELSBROSLLP 

Seed Growers,N0RWIC H 


SHORT RHPiilBS. 

J. P. L .—Please say whether the greenhouse is heated 

or unheated, and we will advise you what to grow.- 

J. P Tuke.—TYie leaves sent to us look as if the plant was 
dry at the root, which very probably is the case. Give it 
a thorough soaking of water, and let us know if any change 

Lakes place.- E. D.— Yes, you can grow the Plumbago 

os you suggest, but it would be far better if you could 


A 

Speciality. 

Our Collection of Ferns is by far the largest in the Trade, 
consisting of 1,400 different kinds. Stove, Greenhouse. 
Filmy. Hardy Exotic, and British. 

Hardy Ferns.—We offer 12 different kinds, 3a.; 25 
different. 8s. 6d.; 5 > different, 25s. ; 100, in 12 kinds, 20s.; 100, 
in 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds. 75s. 

Stove and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaglnellas. 
12 different kinds, 3s.; 25 kind", 7s 6d.; b. kinds, 17s. 6d ; 
100, in 25 vara., 25s. ; 100, in 50 vara, 30 b. ; 100 vars., 60s. 

Catalogue free on application. M Ferns MM 
Culture," 50 Illustrations, doth, Is. Sd., post free, 
illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 Illustrations, Ss., post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.8., 

c Fern Nurseries. Sals, near Manoheeter. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Everything Strong, True to Name, Labelled, and Carr. Paid 
HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES.-All clean, 
strong, an i healthy p'ant*. Customers are sendm* 
Repeat ord m VERY FINE PLANTS of ExhT- 
tion and Cutting Varieties* but their la.els ioat. 
4s. 6d. per doz. 

Send at once for Special ROSO List, forwarded free 
on application. Thousands of atrung, fibrous-rooted plants 

to select from. 

Our Selection. 5a. 6d. per dox 
Customers’ Selection, 6s 6d. per d«w 
Turner’s OmuBon Rambler; Afiala. \ ellow Rambler 
Euphroslne, Pmk Rambler ; Thalia, White Rambler 

9d. each. The four strong plants for 3s 

Climbing Roses. La France, Mad. Isaac Perriera, 

Mrs. Paul, Gloire de Dijon, Marechal Niel, So., la. 3d. each 
one of each above, 6s. 

All Carriage Paid for cash with order 
MOSS ROSES. -6 choice named varieties, 3s. ed.; 12. ui 

12 varieties, 6s. 6d. 

TEA ROSES. 

Best Possible Selection* in dwarf, strong plants, 

6 for 4s. 6d. ; U for 8s. 

Extra Stromr Climbing.—W. A. Richardson, Is 

each. Devonieneis, Is. each. 

Deutzlas gracilis and Lemolnoi (new), iarg« 

bushy plants from 6-inch pota, 9». per dox.; 3 for 2s. oil 
Small plants, 6 for In. 6d. ; 12 for 2a. od. 

Spiraea japonlca, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 12 for 4s. 

Dielytra spootabllis, 3 for Is. 3d. 

Azalea mollis, grand plants, 40 to 50 buds, 3 for 2s. 9i. 

50 to 70 buds. 3 for 3a. 6d. .... 

Azalea indica, nice strong plants, grandly bud dm. 

3 for 3«. 6d. , 

Herbaceous Paeonics, named varieties, grandclumpa, 

undivided, 6s., 8a., 10s.. and 12 b. per dozen. 

SINGLE BEGONIAS. 

It is impossible to obtain flaer bill be of the above than 
those supplied by me, the flowers of which are from 4 to 5 in. 
across. They cau be supplied in separate colours, if desired, 
of soarlet, orange, white, pink, and yellow. Grand two-year 
old bulbs, 6 for Is. fid : 2s. 64. per dox.: 100 for lGs. Larger 
bulbs, 6 for Is. 9d.: 3s. per doz.; 100 for 20s. Exhibition 
bulbs, 6 for 2s. 6<L ; 12 for 4s. 6d. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. 

In the above five colours, grand two-year-old bulbs, 6 tot 

2s. 6<L; 12 tor 4s. 6d. 

GLOXINIA ERECTA GRANDIFLORA. 

Grand two-year-old bulbs, 6 for Is. 6<L ; 12 tor 2a. 6d. Ex¬ 
hibition bulbs, 6 for 2s. Cd.; 12 for 4s 6d. 

GLADIOLUS (Finest Quality) 

Lernoine's Hybrids, 12 for la 3d. ; 50 for 3 j. fid : 100 for 8* 
Uaudavonsis Hybrids, 12 for Is. 3d.; 50 for 3s. 6d.; 100 for 6a 
Brenchleyenais, the well-known scarlet flower, 12 for Is 3d 
50 for 3s. 6d : 100 fur 6a The Bride, pure white, 50 for 
la fid. ; 100 for 2s. 6d. 

ROSE CATALOGUES FREE. 

2s. <KL Orders Carriage Paid. 

JOHN POTTS, 

THE NURSERIES, RAINF0RD, LANCASHIRE. 
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AlatrameriM, etc. ., 678 Daffodils from Novem* 
Apple stocks, grafting .. 679 ber to June 
Aapidista lurid* (the Datura Stramonium .. 

Parlour Palm .. .. 369 Fern Balls, Japanese .. 

Auriculas from seed, Ferns 

raising. 675 Fern, the Birds - Nest 

Border, a shady .. .. 675 (Aspltnium Nidus) .. 

Border, making a dower 6<4 Fern, the Killarney 
Borders, dry, made beau- (TrichomaDesradioans) 

tiful .673 { Figs in pots 

Chrysanthemums .. 670 

Chrysanthemums, cod¬ 
dling .670 

Chrysanthemums — Ex¬ 
planation of terms in 

culture.670 

Clematis cinrhosa .. 678 

Conservatory .. ..673 

Cool-house .. ..678 

Cucumbers in pit .. 668 

Cypripediums, culture of 670 


Fruit 
Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees not bearing . 
Garden, fragranoe in the 
Garden, planting a grave 
Garden work 
Gladiolus Colvillei The 
Bride, forcing 
Greenhouse and drip .. 
Greenhouses, cleaning 
and painting .. 


Hyadnthus (Galtonia) 
can dicans 
Justicia spec iota.. 

Kentias . 

Law and custom.. 

Lily, Sacred, failing .. 
Magnolia flowers In a 


Melons, early 
Myrtles, growing.. 
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VEGETABLES. 


KEEPING VEGETABLES DURING THE 
WINTER. 

Parsley. —Although during the summer and 
early autumn this ia very common in our 
gardens and on our markets, it is generally 
very scarce during the winter. The best, and 
also the simplest, plan to preserve Parsley is 
by means of straw-mats put over the beds in 
such a way as not to touch the plants. When 
Parsley is grown for winter use it is best tc 
devote to its culture a border, if possible, along 
a south wall, so that when the frosty weather 
is expected, about the beginning of November, 
some straw mats may be put over it, resting 
against the wall. This is sufficient to insure 
growth during the cold weather. Lights may 
also be used for the same purpose, but they 
are not better though more costly, as the shelter 
should be removed whenever the weather 
permits, and certainly during the middle of the 
day whenever it is either mild or sunny, even 
if cold. When Parsley is planted in beds 
the straw mats may be put over it in the same 
way, using sticks for supports instead of the 
wall. The best plants for preserving against 
snow and frost are those which come from sum¬ 
mer sowings. It is of the utmost importance 
when gathering Parsley in the winter to pick 
only the large, old leaves, for although it grows 
freely enough, it is well to remember that 
growth completely stops when the young leaves 
m the centre of the plants are repeatedly 
picked. 

Curled Endive and Batavian Endive.— 
These vegetables can easily be preserved through 
the winter. They require very little attention 
and are of great value when other salads are 
scarce. When the first frosts have passed over 
these vegetables they are covered over either 
with straw mats or with lights. The most 
forward among them are then tied up so as to 
favour their blanching, for which a period of 
from fifteen to twenty days may be allowed. 
With the help of a garden-trowel the most 
backward plants are carefully lifted with a ball 
of soil adhering to the roots, and planted in the 
vegetable storing-place, which is a glass-covered 
shed, dry and well ventilated. Special atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the cleaning of the 
plants, which should be relieved of all their old 
long leaves and above all of any of them show¬ 
ing signs of decay. It is also of the utmost 
importance that the plants should not be 
placed so close to each other as to touch 
one another. These are only tied for 
blanching as they are required, allowing 
about fifteen days from the time they are tied 
until they are fit for use. These plants, until 
they are tied, require watering occasionally ; 
for that, one must be guided by the Btute of the 
weather, but in any case it is a good plan to 
avoid wetting the plants at any time. In that 
condition they grow slowly, it is true, but the 
vitality is sufficient, in some intances, to allow 
the hearts to blanch without even requiring to 
be tied. This happens jjespecUJly dupyj a pro 


longed spell of hard frost, when the store 
remains covered with straw, or with mats, for 
an unusually long time. These plants are 
readily affected by any excess of moisture; 
they must therefore be frequently looked over 
and cleaned of any leaves showing any signs of 
decay, and given all the air and ventilation 
possible. It is necessary, when Parsley, Salads, 
or Sorrell growing against a wall are protected 
by straw mats, to see ,that these shelters are 
well and safely fixed with sticks across and 
well above the plants, to prevent any disaster 
at any time, and especially that which may be 
caused by a weight of snow pressing on them 
when frozen. The varieties best adapted for 
preserving are Moss Curled Endive, Large 
Green Curled Endive, Batavian Endive, and 
White Batavian Endive. 

Celery. —This keeps longer when in a com¬ 
paratively dry atmosphere, as it must be used 
soon after it is sufficiently blanched. A good 
plan to have Celery through the winter is to 
take plants up with some soil attached to the 
roots, take off the outer leaves which are more 
or less discoloured, and plant them in sand in 
shallow boxes which should be placed ia a dry, 
cool shed, earthing up a certain quantity in 
succession, according to the requirements. 
These may also be blanched by long litter being 
used instead of soil, and wrapped round the 
plants to be blanched. A fortnight is generally 
sufficient to get them ready for use, espec'ally 
if the plants have been carefully, but not too 
closely, tied up before putting the litter among 
them. 

Close-hearted Cabbages. —Hard or dose- 
hearted Cabbages are muoh sought after during 
the winter ; none of these will bear severe 
frosts, although Savoys are really improved by 
a little frost in the early autumn, but hard 
frosts soon spoil them, or, at least, depreciate 
greatly their commercial value. Hence the 
great advantage of taking up in November those 
of the plants provided with good heads and 
planting them not too close to one another in 
a border at the base of a north walk The 

f ilants should be buried in the soil so that the 
ower part of the hard head or heart should be 
in contact with the soil. They should be dis¬ 
posed in rows, and have their heads inclined or 
leaning towards the north. When either snow 
or ham frosts are expected, the whole of the 
bed or border should be covered with a good 
bed of straw or litter, which should be removed 
as soon as the weather turns mild sgain. Cab¬ 
bages may also with advantage be stored in any 
sheds, especially when these are well ventilated, 
aB under such conditions they lose but very few 
of their outer leaves, and the heads or hearts 
remain quite hard and retain a very good 
flavour. When the frost is particularly hard 
or of long duration, it is well to cover with 
straw or litter the Cabbages which are kept 
under a shed, and to close the ventilators until 
the weather becomes mild again. But whether 
they are preserved under a shed or against the 
wall, one of the principal conditions is to 
prevent the rain penetrating into the ground 
covered by the Cabbages which are to be kept 
at least until February. 


Cauliflowers and Broccoli.— -The suocess 
in the preservation of these depends greatly on 
their preparation, as it is most important that 
they should be stored before they have been 
affected by frost. In November, or sooner, the 

E lants which are intended for preservation must 
e taken up with a little soil to the roots. 
After cutting off the outer leaves, but carefully 
keeping those which surround the head or 
flower, they mint be planted in shallow boxes 
and put in a shed or vegetable storing-place, 
taking care that they are not jammed close 
together, so that the air can freely pass among 
them. To keep the heads or flowers white it is 
advisable to place one or two leaves over them. 
The heads of Cauliflowers and Broccoli may 
also be preserved by cutting them before they 
have been frozen, with a few green leaves round 
them, and hanging them head downwards in a 
shed or a cellar. Under such treatment they 
lose a little of their weight and freshness, 
which they regain if, a few hours before they 
are wanted, the stump is cut afresh and they 
are put in cold water. 

Cardoon. —This excellent vegetable, which 
is neither known nor appreciated so extensively 
as it deserves, does not keep long when onee it 
is blanched and fit for use. It is, therefore, 
necessary to prepare it only as required. 
Bafore the hard frosts the leaves of the plants, 
which much resemble those of a Globe Arti¬ 
choke, but of a spiny nature, are tied fairly 
close all round. The plants are then taken up 
with a good ball attached and put into a shed or 
into a dry cellar. There they remain in good 
condition for a long time if now and then the 
decaying leaves are carefully cut off, and by 
wrapping the plants, as required, with straw to 
finish blanching, they may be had in succession 
until the end of February or even the middle of 
March. One plant is sufficient to supply a 
good dish, and the mode of cooking is similar 
to that adopted for Asparagus or for Seakale. 
Cardoone are usually served with a white 
sauce 

Leeks. —These must be pulled up from the 
open ground in November at the latest, and 
after having the extremity of their leaves care¬ 
fully trimmed, planted close together in shallow 
boxes, which are then put either into a shed or 
a dry cellar. They should be covered with 
3 inches or 4 inches of long litter, which from 
time to time should be removed to prevent 
decay. The same treatment may also be applied 
with success to Salsify and Scorzonera. 

Onions, Garlic, and Shallots. —The varie¬ 
ties of Onion which keep best and longest are 
those which ripen in the middle of the summer, 
and which, through the action of the air and of 
the sun while remaining on the ground for 
several days, are perfectly dry and hardened. 
They should be cleaned, but special care should 
be taken to keep intact the outer skin, which 
alone can ensure their good preservation. They 
may then be laid on the floor of a dry room or 
shed, or again, for want of proper space, in 
crates or open woven baskets, and kept in adiy 
place where the temperature is not allowed to 
get below 3degs. or 4 dogs of frost. Inoertain 
localities Onions aro preserve by being tied up 
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into ropes which are hung up in a shed or a dry 
room ; but it ia equally necessary that they 
should be thoroughly dry, and that the outer 
skin should remain intact. Garlic and Shallots, 
subjected to the same process as the Onions, 
keep in good condition for a long time. They 
should receive the same attention, but must be 
kept in a place where frost ia never allowed to 
penetrate. 

Gustave Hf.nze, in Revue Horlicole. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers In pit.— My employer ha* hod Cueum- 
l»er pit filled up with road sweeping*. Will Cucumbers 
grow and do well in it ¥ He do*u not intend to add any¬ 
thing more. It will get warmed from pipes.— Occi’.mbrr. 

(You ought to have filled up ths bed with manure and 
leaves, and then plant the Cucumbers on mounds of good 
loamy soil, adding thereto as the roots come through some 
rich material containing loam and bone-meal ] 

Early Potatoes. —Seed tubers of early 
sorts of Potatoes should now have attention. 
They should be placed on their ends close 
together in a shallow box, and stood in a light, 
airy pla;e—a greenhouse, for instance—from 
which frost oan be excluded. Stout sprouts 
will then form, and they will be in capital con¬ 
dition for planting in March. There are now 
many good early varieties, the following being 
among the best : Ringleader, Early Racehorse, 
English Beauty, new, a cross between Beauty of 
Hebron and Myatt’a Ashleaf. It has a very 
dwarf top and comes to maturity in a very short 
time. Sharpe’s Victor, Mona’s Pride, and 
Veitoh’a Ashleaf are also early. Mona’s Pride, 
Victor, and Ringleader are excellent frame 
varieties.—J. L. N. 


The Truffle. —In a recent issue there was a 
short article on the Trullle, which the writer 
justly remarks is rare and difficult to find, even 
when present. I should like to mention the 
first cousin of the Trufils, Tuber cibarium, and 
an excellent substitute for it. I have often 
found it in dry banks in woods, a hit showing, 
but chiefly underground. It varies in size from 
an Acorn to an egg, ha9 no stalk, is a hard, 
solid substance, with a rind like dirty white 
kid, solid and black, with white lines inside. 
It is an excellent addition to meat stews, pud¬ 
dings, pies, soups, simply requiring paring and 
slicing thinly. Moreover, it will keep perfectly 
good and fresh for a year and more by rubbing 
the tubers with salt and immersing them in 
strong, cold brine. The fungus does not require 
dogs or pigs to discover it, but simply a pair of 
observant eyes. There is absolutely no danger, 
for it cannot possibly he mistaken. It is not 
particular as to soil or climate. I have found 
quantities in the cold clays in the Midlands and 
the warm, dry limestone soil of S. Devon.—A. 
Green, Paignton , S. Devon. 


Diseased Seakale (J. B) —It seems 
evident tha your Seakale roots suffer from an 
attack of fungus, and as you say they do very 
well the first year you should adopt the annual 
treatment, lifting the roots each winter, trim¬ 
ming off the side shoots, and using them as root 
cuttings to make a new stock for the following 
year, forcing or blanching the trimmed roots 
and then throwing them away. That is now 
the ordinary course of culture, and as the roots 
never remain two years in the ground they do 
not suffer from disease. The roots with crowns, 
when trimmed, should be laid in thickly in the 
ground, just covering the crowns, and from 
there they may be lifted and put into a dark, 
warm place to force or blanch the new growth 
as needed. Not only does this plan spread the 
blanched material for cutting over a long season, 
but a big lot of roots can be grown each year 
in a very small space. It is needful with this 
method to trench and well manure a fresh piece 
of ground for the new planting. Root cuttings 
should be about5 inches long and of fair size, 
the top or crown ends being cut across level, and 
the bottom ones cut slantingly. They should 
be planted in rows ‘20 inches apart, each root 
being 10 inches apart in the rows. Onco 
breadth is planted the after cultivation is 
simple. March or early in April is a good time 
for planting. Let the tops of the cuttings be 
just bui ied. If you prefer to plant permanently 
you should dress with fresh slacked lime so soon 
a* the leaves have fallen and are cleared off, and 
again just before covering up the crowns to 
blanch them. 
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FRUIT. 

THE PERSIMMON. 

Can you kindly tell me what a “Persimmon” is? I 
bought some of the yellow fruit j.ust before Christmas, and 
planted the seeds or pips in a pot, in a greenhouse about 
60 deur*. to 65 de^s. Tne seedlings have now come up, and 
I do not know how to treat them. Do they require much 
heat ' Any hints as to treatment will be most acceptable 
-A P. 

[There are two varieties of Persimmon —Dios 
pjrus Kaki, the Japanese Dite Plum, and the 
other, I). virginiana, a native of the United 
States. The fruit of D. Kaki has much the 
appearance of a Tomato, more especially a 
round, smooth variety. The flesh resembles 
that of an Apricot, the colour also being similar. 
The fruit when quite ripe is delicious, and the 
flavour is richest when the fruit is just becoming 
over ripe. It can be grown in an orchard-house 
with the ordinary inmates. The other, D. vir¬ 
giniana, has fruits each an inch or more in dia¬ 
meter, nearly round, and of a yellowish-orange 
colour, very astringent even when quite ripe ; 
hut when bletted by the aotion of frost it 
becomes eatable. In the month of March you 
should separate your seedlings, potting singly, 
and keeping close until they begin to grow, when 
they may be stood on the greenhouse stage. If 
you have an orchard-house thi9 would answer 
well for them during the summer, watching that 
they do not suffer from want of water, and feed¬ 
ing them as you would fruit-trees in pots. The 


illustration we give shows the fruit of the 
Japanese Persimmon, which bears annually in 
the succulent house in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew.] _ 


Planting Raspberry-canes (AMa). 

—If you wish to obtain fruit from Raspberry- 
canes planted now, you will have to obtain fairly 
strong and well-rooted ones. They should be 
from 5 feet to 6 feet in height at least, so that 
when the tops are cut off they stand up some 
3A feet to 4 feet. The soil should, before it is 
lanted, be deeply worked by trenching, well 
reaking up the bottom soil, leaving it there and ! 
adding to it a liberal dressing of manure, also 
forking in some on the surface before planting 
is done. After doing this and getting fruit 
next summer, you will find that you have few, 
perhaps, no suckers breaking up to make fruit¬ 
ing canes for the following year. You will then 
be no better off. The proper course to take in 
all cases in making a new breadth of Rasp¬ 
berries is to obtain less strong but better 
rooted suckers or canes, such as are from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height. Plant these either angled 
in blocks of three suckers, in rows 4 feet apart, 
and 2£ feet apart in the rows, so that with a 
stout stake fixed in the centre of each block of 
canes ample support is provided, or else make 
stout wire trellises, having three wires to each, 
fixed to strong posts at either end, and kept in 
place by stout uprights driven into the ground 
^ at intervals of 10 feet. These trellises or rows 


should, in your Yorkshire looality, run due 
north and south ; against these trellises plant 
the canes in single rows 12 inches apart, the 
lines or rows being 4 feet apart. Then, in all 
these cases, cut down the canes to within 
G inches of the ground, thus sacrificing all hope 
of getting fruit the first year in order that the 
canes may create new suckers or canes for the 
followiog year. Once well established, they go 
on growing and fruiting for many years. Such 
varieties as Northumberland Fillbasket, Norwich 
Wonder, and Superlative should suit you. 

Planting a vinery.—I have a house I intend 
planting with Vines. Will you please tell me how long I 
will have to wait for fruit? What kind of canes would you 
ad\ ise me to buy ? What distance apart will I plant them ' 

I should like to have fruit as soon os possible. What is 
the best time to plant and best method of pruning? 
Aspect of vinery facing east.— Drainaor. 

[It will depend entirely on the nature of the 
growth your Vines make as to the length of 
time it requires for fruit-hearing. If you obtain 
strong planting canes—and these you can get 
from any good nurseryman—and your soil of 
which your border is composed is of a suitable 
kind, you may he able to obtain a couple of 
bunches from each Vine in the second year, and 
a fuller crop the following season. If your 
Vines do not grow strongly then you mu9t fruit 
them lightly until they have acquired strength. 
They should be planted 3 feet apart to allow of 
room for lateral growth. Early in March would 
he a very good time to plant, or ju9t before they 
begin to burst their buds. Do not prune them 
then, or they will bleed—that is 
to saj*, sap will issue from the 
wound mide by cutting them 
which you probably would not be 
able to check, and the consequence 
would be your Vines would be 
weakened by this loss of life sap. 
You can remove the buds when 
they have broken only slightly 
into leaf back to 18 inches or 
2 feet from their base, and train 
up one shoot only, which will 
form your future fruiting rod. 
Do not remove the buds below 
this, but simply pinch the point 
out of each shoot when they have 
made two leaves, allowing the 
selected one to proceed unstopped 
for a length of about G feet. If 
the Vines grow satisfactorily 
growths will issue from the end 
which must be pinched occasion¬ 
ally. There will be but little 
pruning necessary the first year, 
pinching the shoots as they 
appear in summer back to one or 
two leaves and shortening the 
leader after the leaves have fallen 
in autumn to a dormant hud, 
which may be about G inches. 
In planting out the canes, first 
soak the roots in water to that 
they can be disentangled easily, and spread them 
out evenly and cover with soil about 4 inches 
deep. Make the border firm, and should the 
weather become dry, examine the soil occasion¬ 
ally to see if water is necessary. To prevent 
rapid evaporation apply to the surface some 
short manure, which may be either fresh or half- 
decajed. Do not be in too great a hurry to 
fruit them, there is often gain in waiting. Most 
nurserymen offer what are called fruitiDg and 
planting canes, the first-named are usually 
intended for fruiting in pots, and are specially 
grown for that purpose, the others are smaller, 
and adapted for permanent planting, and are 
much less costly. Black Hambro, Foster's 
Seedling, Appley Towers, Black Alicante, and 
Groe Col man are all good. Madresfield Court 
is a good summer Muscat, but very liable to 
splitting, and thus not recommended for an 
outside border. Muscat of Alexandria i6 not 
suited ; it should have a house to itself, and 
receive special treatment. Buckland Sweet¬ 
water is a handsome white summer variety, aud 
Lady Hutt and White Tokay are other later 
kinds If you need variety these will all do in 
the same house, but the three most useful kind* 
are Black Hambro’, Fosters SeedliDg, and 
Alicante. ] 

Pigs In pots. —It is doubtful if any fruit 
is more wholesome than Green Figs, and I was 
pleased to read the notes from J. Hudson at 
page 574, and hope they may induce many 
more to embark in Fig culture, seeing the 
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instructions given by J. H. place its culture 
within the limits of most people that have a 
garden. Added to this, the illustrations are so 
faithfully given that anyone can see how fertile 
these small plants are. I saw about the middle 
of November some of these small plants growing 
under Mr. Hudson’s care, and they astonished 
ine with the large fruit and fine crop.— 
J. Crook. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


PROrAGATING HARDY SHRUBS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

A GRKAT many hardy shrubs, particularly 
deciduous ones, can be readily propagated from 
cuttings taken during the winter months, and 
inserted in a sheltered border in the i 
ground. Good, clean shoots of moderately firm 
wood make the best cuttings. These should be 
left at a length of 1*2 inches to 15 incliep, three- 
parts of whioh must be buried in tfie soil. The 
best place for such cuttings is a spot partial 
sheltered, both from the harsh, cutting win< 
of March and the bright sunshine cf the summer, 
and where the soil is moderately light, yet not 
liable to be parched up at any time. The cut¬ 
tings may, if wished, be put in with a dibber, 
but the most satisfactory way of inserting th« m 
is as follows : First stretch a line in the direc¬ 
tion that the rows of cuttings are to take. 
Then insert a spade close to the line and draw 
the soil towards you, thus leaving a narrew 
trench, one side of which is firm and upright. 
Against this the cuttings should be placed fr< m 
2 inches to 3 inches apart, taking oare that the 
base of the cutting rests on the soil at the 
bottom of the trench. After this, return to its 
original position the soil that has betn 
removed, and tread firmly. This last is verj 
necessary, as if put in at all loosely mam 
cuttings will perish. About 1 f )ot is a good 
space to leave between the rows of cut¬ 
tings, as there is then ample room to 
use a hoe when weeds are troublesome. Cuttings 
put in now will, in most cases, root during the 
coming summer, and are fit to be transplanted 
in the following autumn or winter. Of courte 
a certain number are sure to perish, but as « 
great many can be put into a small space, th s 
is of but little moment. Many different shrubt 
can be increased in this way, particularly Privet, 
Laurel, Weigela, Philadelphus or Mock Orange, 
Golden Elder, Pyrus Maulei, Lilao, Deut/ia, 
Berberis, Ivy, Forsythia, and Aucuba, while of 
many others, though not so sure as the above, a 
fair percentage of cuttings can be struck. An 
ordinary garden-frame is the best place for 
more delicate kinds, particularly evergreens 
such as Sweet Bay, Vercnicas, Euommus of 
sorts, the more delicate kinds of Ivy, the 
choicer Aucubas, and so on. These may either 
be put in a border and covered by the frame, cr 
inserted in pots and placed in the frame after¬ 
wards. Where small quantities of many sub¬ 
jects are put in, this last is the best, as some 
things take much longer to root than otherp. 
When in pots, too, cuttings 5 inches to 6 inches 
in length are quite long enough. Pots 5 inches 
in diameter are most convenient for the cuttings, 
and to get them ready they should have a few 
pieces of broken flower-pot in the bottom, and 
be then filled to within half-an-inch of the rim 
with a compost formed of two parts of loam 
to one part each of leaf-mould or peat, and sand, 
the whole being thoroughly mixed and pressed 
down firmly. When inserting the cuttings the 
most important item is to see that the base of 
the cutting rests upon the bottom of the hole 
made by the dibber, as if a cavity is left at the 
base failure is almost certain. When cuttings 
are placed in frames they must of course be 
watered when necessary. Another method of 
increasing many shrubs, particularly those that 
push up shoots from the base, is to plant them 
rather deeply, when these branches will form 
roots of their own from the buried base, when 
the shrub may, during the dormant season, be 
lifted and divided as a herbaceous subject is. 
This may be successfully carried out in the case 
of Spirals, Deutzias, Philadelphus, Berberis, 
Lilacs, and others. In dividing established 
shrubs, those branches with but a small portion 
of roots should be set on one side and planted 
where -they can receive attention till they have 
recovered from the cl 


BOOM AND WINDOW. 

MAGNOLIA FLOWERS IN A VASE. 
The value of the larger-flowered Magnolias, 
simply arranged with their own foliage, is now 
generally understood, and none who have put 
the knowledge of it into practice will go back to 
the short-stalked muddle that used to prevail 
years ago. In the cutting of flowers for decora¬ 
tion the tendency is to cut them with short 
stems. If flowers have long and graceful stalks, 
such ought always to be cut full length. The 
dooms Bhould be arranged, if possible, with 
their own foliage, and, above all, the vases 
should not be crammed too full. In a small 
room the scent of the Magnolia blooms might be 
found overpowering, but their majestic beauty, 
as shown in the illustration, cannot be denied. 

Aspidistra lurida (the Parlour Palm).— 
This is one of the best of room plants, flourish¬ 
ing under conditions which would kill most 
other plants, even standing a certain amount of 
gas in the air. It needs, however, constant 
care to keep its broad leaves clean when grown 


ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of climbing Roses planted In 
November and January last.— Referring to th 
interesting replies to thi§ question, answered on patres (128 
and 653, for weeks ending January 10th and February ‘2nd 
respectively, I should be glad to know if the advice as 
regards the hard cutting back of the varieties mentioned 
in the above queries would also apply to Crimson Rambler ' 
Two strong plants of this were put in last November to 
cover an arch. Each of them has three strong rods of 
about 4 feet or 5 feet long. Should these be cut back next 
month to within 0 inches or 12 inches of the base? Should 
a B mquet d'Or planted last November against a west 
wall be similarly treated?—R. A. D., Dublin. 

[It is generally advisable to cut back fairly 
hard all olimbing Roses the first season after 
planting, but something must depend on the 
vigour of the plants. Where the plants are 
only moderately strong we should certainly 
prune back the growths to within 9 inches or 
12 inches, but in the case of the extra strong 
Crimson Rambler, which you say has three 
strong rods each 4 feet to 5 feet long, you might 
retain the best one, say, about 2 feet or 3 feet 
in length, and the other two about 15 inches. 
You will then obtain some fine new growth 4 
from the base that will grow during next 
summer to a good length, and, of course, the 


Flowers of Magnolia in a bowl. 
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in a town, for no plant can do well when its 
pores are clogged with dirt. Aspidistras do not 
often need repotting, but when it becomes 
necessary it should be done in April, so as to 
give the slow-growing roots the summer in 
which to make a fresh start. The best soil is a 
compost of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, in equal 
quantities, with enough silver-sand to make the 
whole porous. These plants will, however, 
grow in an ordinary potting soil (not requiring 
manure), with good drainage and proper water¬ 
ing. They do not require strong sunshine, and 
may stand for some time away from a window 
without being injured. Water should only be 
given to room plants when needed i e. t when 
the surface soil is really dry ; then enough 
should be given, lukewarm, to run through the 
pot, the saucer being empliei half-an-hour 
afterwards. 

As many Oj the most interesting notes 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we ojfer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” “The 
Veoetable Garden,” or “The English 
Flower Garden” to the sender of the most 
useful or interesting letter or short article pub - 
lished in the current week’s issue , which will 
be marked thus *,* 


next year will be left untouched. By annually 
selecting one of the oldest growths and cutting 
this quite down, and then leaving the remainder 
their full length, the plant is kept supplied with 
new growths at the base, which ensures a more 
perfect specimen than is possible if such cutting 
back be not carried out. Spreading out the 
growths in a fan-shape manner will also assist 
in keeping the lower part of the tree supplied 
with new growth, and thus do away with the 
unsightly specimens one too frequently meets 
with. Bouquet d’Or, being less vigorous than 
Crimson Rambler, should be pruned back the 
first year to about 18 inches of the base, leaving 
one or more growths a half foot or so longer 
than the others. It should be clearly understood 
that this applies to the first year only, as 
climbing Roses greatly resent the knife after¬ 
wards. Of course, if you desired to cover the 
wall very quickly you could retain about 3 feet 
or 4 feet of the growths the first year, and then 
the next year cut quite down about two of the 
oldest shoots, but we should advise as fiist 
recommended.] 

Planting out pot grown Teas and 
Hybrid Teas (Rosary )—Many varieties of 
new Roses, especially of the above-nimed 
classes, are not obtainable otherwise than in 
pots or that have besn grown in po‘,s. Toe 
best time to plant Q^t such specimens is during 
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the months of May and June, then they receive 
no check and quickly make nioe little bushes. 
If you stipulated that the plants were to be 
from the open ground, any reliable nurseryman 
would understand you did not desire pot-grown 
stuff, and they certainly should net nave been 
sent without communicating with you. Now 
that you have them you must protect from 
severe frosts and plant out in May. As you 
have potted up the plants, perhaps you can 
place them in a cold-frame where they will be 
perfectly safe until the month named. Plunge 
the pots in ashes or soil, allowing the plunging 
material to oover the surface soil to a depth of 
about half an inoh. Should you have no frame 
you might improvise a temporary one with some 
old boxes or turf, and a thatched hurdle to lay 
on at night will be sufficient covering. As to 
climbing plants with coloured foliage, excluding 
Virginian Creepers, you will find Vitis Coignetiie 
very handsome ; it is a noble Vine, with grand 
crimson foliage in autumn. The Purple Vine is 
very showy, also Vitis Romaneti. Lonioera 
flexuoaa bears very pretty reddish-purple flowers. 
8ome of the variegated Ivies and the Golden 
Ivy would produce a nice effect. We should 
not advise you to plant permanently any of the 
strong-growing creepers alluded to above against 
the same pole as the Rose. You will find the 
kinds you have planted will quickly cover their 
support. Certainly the poles will appear rather 
bare the first season, for it will be best to cut 
back the Roses rather hard ; but if you could 
sow some seeds of quick • growing annual 
climbers, such as Convolvulus major, Japanese 
Hop, Troproolum Lobbianum, the Canary 
Creeper, and Sweet Peas, they would relieve 
them of their temporary unsightliness. If you 
would prefer such things as Virginian Creepers, 
Purple Vines, Clematis, or Ivies, they may be 
well grown in large pots let into the ground 
near the posts, and removed when not required. 

Transplanting Rosea with dormant bads. 
—1 have some Roses, China sod Hybrid Perpetual, budded 
last season. I am leaving my house about March or 
April. What would you advise me to do, and when 
should I do it? I am thinking of potting them and 
placing them in a frame. If so, would you advise me to 
cut back the Brier?—T. G., Wimbledon. 

[If it becomes necessary to transplant budded 
stocks, the work should be done early in the 
year, before the sap commences to rise. A 
better plan than potting would be to plant in 
your new garden, but perhaps, as you are not 
leaving nntil March or April, this is not prac¬ 
ticable. Should this be the oase, then pot up 
into 6-inch pots, and plunge in ashes in a frame. 
Trim off most of the growth of the Brier, but 
not all. When the buds of the latter start into 
growth you may then cat away all the wild 
growth to within half an inch of where the bud 
is inserted. If the potting up be carefully done, 
and a fair amount of crocks given, the buds 
should start into growth without much check, 
but it will be beat to transplant to their final 
quarters as quickly as possible, taking great care 
not to disturb the ball of earth in any way. ] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CODDLING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The culture of Chrysanthemums for large 
blooms for exhibition or home decoration has 
obtained such a hold on growers of all classes, 
and the need of early propagation is so generally 
understood, that it has come to be quite the 
custom to root the cuttings early in the winter. 
The consequence of this is that the plsnts when 
young—in fact, for the first four months of the 
new year—are a constant worry to those who 
have them in charge. They are not sufficiently 
hardy to stand outside in cold pits, and, where 
the supply of pits well built and with means of 
turning on a little heat on cold nights is short, 
they are moved about from pillar to post during 
the intervals of cleaning fruit-houses, or else 
kept in structures much too hot for them. In 
almost every case they are not kept sufficiently 
cool, and the want of light and air is keenly 
felt nntil it is time to pl&oe them quite out-of- 
doors. Not only is this the case when they are 
in the small pots, but when the plants are 
potted into 6 inch pots they are often perforce 
stood almost pot-thick in deep pits or plant 
protectors II only those who grow for exhi¬ 
bition did this, or if these rooted only their 
show kinds early and the bulk of the decorative 
stuff a couple or even three months, later, cot 
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much harm would be done, but the almost 
universal system of early rooting and subse¬ 
quent coddling will sooner or later so enfeeble 
the constitution of Chrysanthemums that their 
culture will be far more diffioult. 

Good cuttings rooted in February come away 
quickly, and by the end of March may be stood 
out in quite cold-frames, having become well 
established in 3-inch pots. If required for 
growing on the single or treble-stem system 
they will not require stopping, but for bush 
plants the points of the shoots should be 
taken when only a few inches high. Being, as 
it were, brought up hardily, these plants are 
safe outside much earlier than those which have 
been kept hanging about the houses ; they are 
far less liable to contract fungoid and other 
diseases, and will be quite large enough for 
decoration. In the case of plants grown on 
with the show batches, and later cut down 
with the object of making them branch out, 
the stems are never so strong, and unless care¬ 
fully staked as they grow the branches snap 
out wholesale and are often blown out by wind. 
Those described above, on the other hand, are 
much harder at the base of the branches and 
mav be left until almost full grown betore a 
stake is put in. There is, in short, a distinct 
gain m late propagation for all excepting ex¬ 
hibition kinds. S. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS IN CULTURE. 

(Reply to Walter A. Voss.) 

It is easy to understand the difficulty experi¬ 
enced by novices in the culture of the Chrysan¬ 
themums by the many technical terms U9ea. 

Break-bud. —A break-bud is the first bud 
developing on the plant, and if the cuttings 
were inserted during November, December, and 
early January, the buds on the resulting plants 
should develop in a natural manner auring 
April or May. This bud is termed the break - 
bud, because from this point the plant breaks 
into several new shoots. In the case of plants 
of decorative Chrysanthemums, it is usual to 
allow a goodly number of these new shoots to 
remain, as they form the foundation of large 
bushy plants. Should your object in cultiva¬ 
ting the plants be that of developing large 
exhibition blooms, not more than three shoots 
should be retained and grown on. The strongest 
shoots should, of course, be those selected. 

First crown-buds. —Buds of this kind are the 
next series of buds to form in the point of the 
shoots, which were grown on from the break 
fully explained above. As a rule, and when the 
plant is left to develop in a natural manner, 
the first crown-buds form iu the apex of the 
shoots within a period of from two and a half 
to three months. A crown-bud, and there are 
generally two series, and sometimes more, 
developing in the course of the life of a Chrys¬ 
anthemum plant, is distinguished from a 
terminal-bud by being absolutely alone in the 
point of the shoot. At first the bud is very 
noticeable, but in the course of a week or so the 
careful observer will fiad fresh young shoots 
developing around it, and, in a very little 
while; these new growths make such rapid 
progress that, if the first crown-bud is to bo 
retained, it will be found necessary to remove 
the shoots in order to save them from robbing 
the bud of its necessary life-giving sap. You 
have probably noticed that second crown-buds 
are more often recommended than those of a 
first crown kind, the reason for this being that 
blooms developing from a first crown-bud selec¬ 
tion invariably make rough, coarse specimens, 
devoid of colour, although they are usually very 
large. As it is the aim of most growers to 
cultivate blooms of high quality as represented 
by good form, large size, and bright and clear 
oolour, you will understand the reason for our 
giving preference to a later bud selection—*>., 

Second crown-buds.— To enable a plant to 
develop second crown-buds it will be necessary 
to remove the first crown-buds as soon as they 
can be handled, selecting the strongest indi¬ 
vidual shoot surrounding the bud in each case, 
and afterwards growing on with all vigour. Each 
of these new shojts will, in th« course of a 
month or six weeks, produce a bud in the apex 
of the growth, and this bud is what is usually 
termed a second crown-bud. As was said 
earlier, some varieties give quite a number of 
crown-buds, and each in proper sequence, but 
for most purposes where large blooms are 


desired there is no better bud than the seoond 
crown-bud. 

Terminal-buds. -Terminal-buds derive their 
name from the fact that they mark the terroina- 
tion of the plant’s growth. They differ from 
the crown-buds by developing in clusters instead 
of individually, as in the former cases. It is 
not at all an uncommon experience for a plant 
to develop eight to a dozen terminal-buds at 
the end of one shoot. For deooration these buds 
are much to be desired, as the grower 
may make a free, display of small to medium- 
sized blossoms by retaining the whole of 
the buds, or a less free display by pinching 
off the smaller and less promising buds, 
thus concentrating all the energies of the plants 
on those remaining. You ask how are you to 
get your plants to develop terminal '‘buds.” 
This is a very simple matter. At the time 
the second " crown" • buds appear they 
should be pinched out, and the surrounding 
shoots, to whatever number you require, be 
grown on to the next series of buds— it, 
terminal-buds. For exhibition terminal buds 
are rarely retained, as they develop some week 
or two later than the second “ crown "-buds, 
and their period of opening would, as a conse¬ 
quence, be later also, and certainly too late for 
the November shows. 

Taking the Bud.— This is a term which has 
misled many persons. We prefer to use the 
term " retaining the bud, which »eems to more 
clearly indicate that the bud is to remain, and 
not to be removed, as so many beginners have 
taken the first-mentioned term to imply. To 
"take” a bud, if it be a "crown”-bud, the 
shoots surrounding it should be removed, leaving 
the bud at the apex of the shoot. When this is 
done, it is "taken,” or what we prefer to 
describe it as "retained.” In the case of 
terminal-buds, if large blooms are desired, it is 
usual to retain the largest individual bud of the 
cluster, provided it is one of good shape, and 
this is usually the centre bud. 

Disbudding —This is a term frequently used, 
but more especially in regard to early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, as well as those of a decora¬ 
tive character. As most of the early sorts, and 
those also grown for decoration, are flowered on 
terminal-buds, when explaining that they 
should be "disbudded” it is meant that the 
number of buds in the terminal clusters should 
be reduced to an extent to meet the needs of 
each individual case. E. G. 


ORCHIDS. 

Oypripedituns, culture of (Young Be¬ 
ginner) —No. 1 is Cypnpedium insigne, one of 
the best species you can have. It is the most 
vigorous of all Cypripediums, and can be gro w n 
in a greenhouse where the temperature does not 
fall below 50 degs. in winter. Do not repot 
more frequently than is absolutely necessary. If 
vour plant is in the desired size pot, not root 
bound, and the compost in good condition, then 
do not under any consideration disturb it; bat 
if the compost lias become sour and the roots 
require more room, then by all means repot it. 
The best way to deal with root-bound plants is 
to first break the pot and remove as gently as 
possible the roots which have attached them¬ 
selves to the inside of the pot. After this has 
been cleared, pick out the old oompost carefully 
with a pointed stick. When this has been done, 
select pots of the desired size and drain to about 
one-third their depth; then work the roots 
carefully inBide, placing more broken crocks 
among them to keep them separated and assist 
in quick drainage, filling to about two-thirds 
with crocks. After the plant has been dropped 
sufficiently low so that the base of the growths 
is about level with the rim of the pots, fill in 
the remaining space with a mixture of two parts 
fibrous peat to one of chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
Press it moderately firm about the base, and 
slightly mound it to the centre when finished. 
A liberal sprinkling of fibrous loam may be 
added with advantage, but, with the u«e of 
loam, finely broken crocks, rough sand, eta, 
should be afforded to retain an open and porous 
condition of the soil. No 2 was badly bruised 
in the post, but we should think it is C. 
callosum. We can tell you more about it if we 
see a flower. The tesselated-leaved section 
requires more heat than is found neoessary to 
grow No. 1, and more humid conditions at all 
seasons of the year. 

origiral from 
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PERNS. 

THE BIRDS-NEST FERN (ASPLENIUM 
NIDUS). 

The subject of our illustration, Asplenium 
Nidus, is better known under the popular name 

Tl.-A T_ _li_ ;_i 


window, where they will not get too much sun 
or be too hot. Repeat this two or three times 
a week. In time they become covered with 
foliage, and remain in good condition till the 
autumn. About November let them go to rest, 
and keep them cool until Janur ry or February, 
when they may again be treater as in the pre- 


of Bird s-ne9t Fern, which appellation is justified vious year, adding a little old cow-manure to 


by its peculiar mode of growth, whioh, through 
its large fronds of a tieshy texture growing 
horizontally before taking their upright course, 
form at their base a circular, deep, vase-shaped 
hollow. Its undivided fronds, each 2 feet to 
•1 feet long and frequently 10 inches broad, of a 
shining naturo, rise symmetrically from a single 
succulent crown. They are of almost the same 
breadth in all their length, sharp-pointed at 
their extremity, and gradually tapering below 
into a short stalk which, when the plants have 
reached a certain size, gets of a dark-brown hue, 
forming a most ploasing contrast with the 
bright green colour of the leafy portion of the 
ironds. Although usually grown in a stove, the 
Bird'B-nest Fern stands 
well out-of-doors during 
the summer if not ex¬ 
posed to the glaring 
sun, and we may add 
that it proves very 
effective when used in 
the sub-tropical garden, 
as we are accustomed 
to see it year after year 
in Battersea Park. That 
it should accommodate 
itself to such treatment 
i9 not at all turprising 
when it is known what 
an exceedingly exten¬ 
sive range of habitat 
tnat species has. Bed- 
dome, in his excellent 
work on Indian Ferns, 
states that on the Ana- 
mallays and at an eleva¬ 
tion ot about 4,000 feet 
it is very abundant in 
moist woods. It is also 
known to be a native of 
Japan, Bonin, and Chu- 
san, and of Queensland, 

Norfolk Island, and 
Lord Howe’s Island. 

The roots of this 
singular Fern are of 
such a soft and hairy 
nature that they do not 
like to be in contact 
with aoiy heavy soil, and 
it thrives best in a mix 
ture of about equal 
parts of rough fibrous 
peat and chopped 
Sphagnum, into which 
mixture its aerial roots, 
which are produced in 
great abundance on the 
surface of the pot, can 
plunge freely. Slugs 
and woodlice have a 
particular liking for the 
young and succulent 
fronds of Asplenium 

Nidu*,an 1 it often ii very difficult to keep off the 
intruders. The most effectual way of keeping the 
fronds intact consists in placing the pot over a 
pan of water on an inverted pot, so that while 
the bottom of it is in immediate contact with the 
water it is surroanded by a liquid barrier 
2 inches or 3 inches wide, sufficient to prevent 
these pests from getting at the plants. The 
variety A. N.-a. multilobatum is certainly curious 
through its fronds having lost their undivided 
habit, but it does not-possess the excellent 
decorative qualities of the typical species. 

8. G. 


the water when soaking the roots. The second 
year the plants make a still more luxuriant 
growth, and with careful management may be 
kept for years. ] 

The Killarney Pern (Trichomanes radicana).— 
Will you kindly (fire me instructions as to the treatment 
of a Killarney Fern, which 1 have in a greenhouse with 
temperature from 65 degs. to SO dogs., and whether It 
should be kept in a Fern-case or not ? I have been 
advised to place it in the case and keep it very damp. 
Will the treatment for Maiden-hairs suit the Killarney 
Fern ? I have been told it cannot stand the light. The 

S lant I have does not seem to make any young fronds.— 
eoular Reader 

[This belongs to what is popularly called the 
Filmy section, which is composed of plants 
found in almost every part of the world, but 


atmosphere would be quite sufficient to com¬ 
pletely ruin plants which for years may have 
grown vigorously. The temperature which you 
mention, 55 degs. to 00 degs., is too high, for 
we have known plants of this species that were 
for a whole fortnight frozen into a solid block of 
ice, and that when under the influence of the 
thaw the fronds gradually recovered their 
foimer positions, and that, as year after year 
passed by, it was ascertained that these plants 
bad not suffered from the rigours of the tem¬ 
perature to whioh they had been expoied. It 
is, therefore, most likely that your plant is not 
kept in what may be termed a genial atmos¬ 
phere. The Killarney Fern is provided with 
rhizomes or stems ot a woolly nature, which 
trail on the ground and which possess a very 
strongly-marked power of adhesion. It has 
been noticed that this species thrives best when 
the rhizomes are in close proximity to a stone of 
a porous nature, such as sandstone, to which 
they will cling with great tenacity. It must be 
stated that when stone is used it is neoessary 
that a little peat of a 
sandy fibrous nature 
should be placed at its 
base to establish the 
plant. Small pieces of 
fibrous peat, charcoal, 
and crocks form an ex¬ 
cellent base on which to 
alloar tho rhizomes to 
ramble.—S. G.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Japanese Pern Balls.-Can you give me any 
information about. “F*rn Balls,’' advertised in some 
papers, from 3i to 6s. each? They are to be soaked for 
t»ome hours, hung up, and are soon covered with fronds. 
Wnat variety of Fern is grown thus?—S t. John. 

[The Fern referred to is a form of Davallia 
bullata. The treatment is very simple. Soak 
the dry balls for two or three hours in water 
(rain water is the best), then let them drain and 
suspend them in the greenhouse or sittinlg-room 
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The Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus-avis). From a photograph sent by Mrs. E. Car.slake, 
Darracombe, Newton-Abbot. 


which in the British Isles is represented only by 
tne Tunbridge Wells Fern (Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense), the Wilson's Fern (H. Wilsoni 
or unilateral), and the Fern you name, Tricho- 
nianes radicans. None of these plants can 
succeed under the treatment suitable to Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns ; but their requirements as regards 
heat and light are easily satisfied, and one may 
almost go so far as to say that no place in the 
room is too dark for them, although, in order 
to grow them to perfection, a good subdued 
light with absolute protection from sunshine is 
necessary. Indeed, all they require for growing 
successfully in the dwelling-house is a close 
glass case in whioh a sufficient quantity of 
moisture can permanently be afforded them, 
careful watching to keep the sun’s rays from 
them, and a little attention in supplying them 
with the necessary amount of water at the 
roots. Moisture thebe Ferns must have, as 
their delicate fronds are so membranous that if 
exposed to drought or to the effects of sunlight 
for even a very short time they would completely 
shrivel up. Heat is equally disastrous, for an 
hour, or even less, of exposure to a dry, heated 
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Kentias.— Next to 
, the Aspidistras, the 
Kentias are the most 
enduring of any plants 
used for indoor decora¬ 
tion, and being of grace¬ 
ful habit, bright and 
fresh in appeal ance, it 
is no wonder that they 
have become popular. 
K. Belmoreana and K. 
Fosteriana are the most 
useful. As a small 
plant the former is the 
prettier, K. Fosteriana 
bring better adapted for 
purposes where large 
plants are required, 
having larger leaves 
with long leafstalks. 
Although the Kentias 
referred to are usually 
grown in a cool greer- 
house, or in a room 
where the temperature 
does not fall below 
freezing point, the Bame 
plants will keep in good 
condition for a consider¬ 
able time. If in a 
position where they get 
plenty of light and are 
properly looked after, 
they will even make 
good growth. At the 
present time these two 
Kentias are grown in 
larger quantities than 
any other plants used for 
decoration. To see the enormous numbers in 
some of the leading market nurseries one might 
well wonder what would become of them, yet 
they still command a fair price. 

Zonal Pelargoniums from seed.— 
Raising these from seed will be new to many, 
but when we consider how easily and cheaply 
it may be done it is a wonder more people do 
not go in for it. New shades of colour, too, 
are often obtained, and what can be more inter¬ 
esting to an enthusiastic amateur than watching 
his plants as they come into bloom, which is 
generally about four months from the time of 
sowing. The seed may be sown at any time, 
but February and August are the best months, 
and of these I should choose February. When 
sown in the Bummer the plants bloom early in 
the spring, but want careful nursing through 
the winter. Sow the seed thinly in shallow 
pans or boxes, in light sandy soil. A light 
shelf in a moderately warm greenhouse is the best 
place for the seed pans. Prick off when large 
enough into small pots, and when these are 
filled with roots shift into 5 inch or 6-inch pots. 
Beyond this needless to go, as the 
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plants will not flower while increased pot-room 
» given. Pinching must be regularly attended 
to during the growing period, and an occasional 
dose of weak liquid-manure when in full bloom 
will be beneficial.—F. B: Bricf., Goat hurst, 
Bridtjualtr. 

GROWING TUBEROSES. 

In potting Tuberoses keep the bulbs nearly 
covered, as in the case of Hyacinths, making 
the soil fairly firm. This may consist of gooa 
turfy loam and leaf-mould, or, failing this, 
some spent Mushroom-manure worked through 
a coarse sieve ; road-scrapings can also take the 
plaoe of silver-sand if this is scarce or trouble¬ 
some to obtain in quantity. A moderate 
warmth may at once be given, but no undue 
excitement until the roots are well advanced, 
otherwise the foliage is drawn up weakly and 
the bulbs in a measure weakened also before the 
spikes appear. After one good watering to 
settle the soil no more is needed for some little 
time, the Burface being meanwhile covered with 
a light dressing of Cocoa-nut-fibre to save 
watering. A dry place whereon to stand the 
pots should be avoided ; a gentle bottom-heat, 
as from leaves only, in a pit devoted to the 
early forcing of shrubs, etc., would, on the 
contrary, be a suitable place; but then even too 
muoh moisture from the syringe should be 
guarded against. By potting up a fair number 
a succession can be haa later on, for it seldom 
happens that they all oome into flower at one 
time. As the spikes appear these plants can be 
drafted to a house or pit with additional 
warmth. Those not potted up at once should 
not be left in too oold a place or be exposed to 
a drying atmosphere. The better way to keep 
them is either in Cocoa-nut-fibre or sand where 
a temperature less than 4T> degs. is not the rule. 
Rather than expose the bulbs, pot all up at once 
and regulate the succession afterwards. For 
pots of the size named above one bulb is 
sufficient, but if ordinary 8-inch pots be used 
instead, three bulbs can be placed therein. 
Should the bulbi on arrival be found at all 
shrivelled, they may with advantage be soaked 
in warm water for an hour or two ; this will be 
far better than watering freely before roots are 
formed. When well rooted plenty of water is 
required, with frequent doses of liquid-manure, 
or soot-water will answer in its place. A weak 
solution of soot-water will also check red-spider, 
an insect to which the Tuberose is very subject. 
For this reason it is never advisable to grow 
Tuberoses in vineries, or amongst Cucumbers or 
Melons. The free use of the syringe is for red- 
spider on the Tuberose the best deterrent. 


GROWING MYRTLES. 

Kindly give me some assistance as to the cultivation of 
Myrtles, the right time for striking without the aid of 
glass or heat, what soil is best for them, and the proper 
time to pot off the young plants ? Is there more than one 
variety r How old are Myrtles before they bloom ? Will 
they stand the winter in a cold north room, or out-of- 
doors under a south wall covered with matting, or under 
a Cucumber-frame ? I have a few nice cuttings which I 
should much like to grow ? Will Ferns and Fuchsias keep 
during the winter if stored in a dark room or cellar ?— 
Ciibltema. 


[You are not likely to meet with any great 
measure of sucoess in striking Myrtle cuttings 
without glass, but as you speak of a Cucumber 
frame it will probably be available for the pur¬ 
pose, and the cuttings will root there without 
difficulty, provided they are carefully attended 
to in the matter of water and shading when 
neoessary. The cuttings should be from 4 inohes 
to 5 inches long, cut on clean at the base, and 
have the leaves removed from the lower part for 
a space of 2 inches in order to allow of their 
being inserted in the soil. Pots 5 inches in 
diameter are a very suitable size for the pur¬ 
pose, and they should be prepared by having 
2 inches of broken crocks put in the bottom for 
drainage. Then fill the pots with soil oonsisting 
of two parts loam to one part of leaf-mould, 
with about half a part of silver-sand. This 
should be thoroughly mixed and passed through 
a sieve with half an inch mesh, when it is ready' 
for use. Fill the pots with this mixture pressed 
down firmly, then dibble the prepared cuttings 
therein, taking care that they are not over¬ 
crowded. At the same time, in dibbling in the 
cuttings see that the soil is pressed firmly 
around the buried portion of the cuttings, 
otherwise, if left loos^, they are liable to perish. 
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Then give a good watering through a fine rose 
in order to settle the soil in its place. They 
will take a couple of months or so to strike root, 
and when this happens, which is seen by their 
commencing to grow, the cuttings may be potted 
singly into pots 8 inohes in diameter. Use the 
same soil as above recommended, except that 
rather lees sand will be required, and it need 
not be sifted. After being potted a fortnight 
the points of the shoots should be pinched out 
in order to induce a bushy habit of growth. 
The future treatment will consist in shifting 
into larger pots when necessary, attending to 
watering, etc. The month of May is the best 
time for taking the cuttings. There are two 
distinct kinds of Myrtle—viz , the common kind 
(Myrtus oommonis) and the narrow-leaved 
(Myrtus communis angustifolia). They will 
need to be five or six vears old before they 
flower much. Myrtles should stand the winter 
in a oold, north room provided they are just 
free from frost and also on a south wall 
oovered with matting, while if the Cucumber* 
frame is well protected during severe frost they 
will be safe. 

Fuchsias will keep during the winter in a dark 
room or cellar, but they mast be removed to the 
light directly there is any sign of growth ; 
indeed, they are better during the winter in a 
position where they get a fair amount of day- 
ight than in absolute darkness. Under this 
last condition the young Bhoots are apt to die 
back ; henoe, in storing Fuchsias in a cellar, 
only old plants should be chosen for the pur¬ 
pose-] _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plants for cold greenhouse.— What plants 
coakl I grow in a greenhouse (it is not heated)? I would 
like a selection to keep it gay most of the year. Gould I 

r m (1) Azaleas, is it too late to get them, and what sort? 

Do Gloxinias require a stove, and will they flower the 
first year ?— Ignoramus. 

[As your greenhouse is unheated you must 
depend principally upon hardy subjects during 
a great part of the year. For the first three 
months or so there are many bulbs available for 
the purpose, suoh as Tulips, Hyaoinths, Nar- 
oissus, Soillas, etc., but as all these need pot¬ 
ting in the autumn it is too late now to take 
them into consideration. Several hardy shrubs 
that bloom naturally earlv in the spring, suoh 
as Deutzias, Spines confusa, double Japanese 
Cherry, Staphylea colchica, and so on, are very 
useful, as, with the protection of the green¬ 
house, they anticipate ^their usual season of 
blooming, and are then much appreciated. Of 
Azaleas the hardy terra-cotta-tinted A. mollis 
would suit you. It is not too late to get this, 
though it would have been better two months 
since. The different herbaceous Spineas that 
are grown in such numbers in Holland and 
sent to this country for forcing are well 
adapted for this mode of treatment, and so is 
Dielytra speotabilis, known as the Bleeding 
Heart. Lily of the Valley, too, must be in¬ 
cluded. During the summer the house may be 
kept gay with Fuchsias, Ivy and other Pelar¬ 
goniums, Tuberous Begonias, Thunbergia alita, 
and many other subjects, which can at that 
time be obtained at a very cheap rate from 
those that advertise in Gardening Illustrated. 
The flowering Cannas, of which there are many 
beantiful forms, will bloom more or less through¬ 
out the summer, and well on into the autumn, 
while during winter all they need is protection 
from frost. Primula floribunda ana Primula 
oboonica are two almost perpetual blooming 
subjects. Lilies, too, would suit your purpose, 

Ccularlv Lilium longiflorum or its variety 
isi, whose white trumpet-shaped blossoms 
are borne about midsummer. The golden-rayed 
Lily of Japan is another, while the varieties of 
L. specioeum are valuable from the fact that, 
flowering as they do in August and September, 
they oome in at an opportune period when many 
summer flowering subjects are on the wane. 
After these come Chrysanthemums and Salvias, 
and then there is but little till the bulbs come 
on early in the new year. Many other subjects 
are available, but the above include most of the 
beet, and it would serve but little purpose to 
give an extended list. Gloxinias will flower the 
first year provided the seed is sown in February 
in a stove temperature, and the plants grown 
on as quiokly as possible. Given dormant 
tubers — that is, list year’s seedlings — 
to begin with, they need very little heat 


just in the spring, and in July and August will 
grow and flower well without any fire heat 
whatever. Grown oool in this way they do 
not, of course, commence to flower so soon as 
they will in a warmer structure.] 

Greenhouse and drip (Caw hron).— 
There are two main causes of drip in green¬ 
houses, and the results are highly detrimental 
to plant growing. The causes are excessive 
flatness of roof and small squares combined, and 
bad putty and bad gla/.ing in conjunction with 
woodwork out of repair. If it ia so bad as your 
description suggests, nothing Bhort of re-glazing 
will answer. It is, however, not the time to do 
this now, and you can do but little at present 
beyond directing the drip from the plants. This 
you had better do by tacking stout cardboard 
strips on the underside of each rafter bar, in 
sufficiently wide strips to catch the drip with¬ 
out casting undue shade. By slightly turning 
up the eages on each side a gutter will be 
formed. This is suggested as a cheap and tem¬ 
porary means, while zinc strips or wood laths, 
the former upturned at the edges, the latter 
grooved, will take a more permanent form. At 
the same time, if your house leaks so badly 
you are liable to suffer breakage of much glats 
when the first severe frost comes. This is 
caused by the great expansion in a rapid thaw, 
the ice getting between the putty and the glass. 
Too frequently in glazing far too much putty is 
used and the glass is not rubbed down. The 
putty should be very well tempered, so that by 
vigorous rubbing down not more than the thick¬ 
ness of a penny piece remains between glass and 
rafter, on which latter the glass should lie 
quite close and uniformly regular. This latter 
is only secured by pressure from above—in other 
words, “rubbing down.” In this position the 
glass must be secured by small tacks, the head¬ 
less ones, J inch long, used by shoemakers, 
being excellent. When all is thus done two 
coats of sound oil-paint should follow, coveting 
side bar and overlapping glass by half an inch. 
This painting is needful periodically to keep the 
wet from the putty, particularly when the roof 
i 9 rather flat. In glazing avoid too big an over¬ 
lap in the glass ; this, if well fixed, should not 
require but about one quarter of an inch. 

Sowing seeds under glass.— Those 
who have plenty of heated houses or pits cut 
sow their flower or vegetable seeds at almost 
any time during the spring, and quickly get 
tho plants up to the necessary size for planting 
out. Those who have to rely on oold-frames or 
houses, with very little artificial heat, must 
necessarily start much sooner, so as to allow 
the gradually increasing sun heat to do the 
work of forwarding. Although it is compara¬ 
tively slow work, it is none the less sure. Tne 

K* ‘ a raised in this way are hardier and leas 
to suffer from sudden changes of weather 
than those that are rushed up in a vapour bath. 
It is surprising what can be done with sun heat 
alone, for directly the days begin to lengthen 
the sun’s rays begin to make themselves felt. 
The great point is to have the glass quite clean, 
so that the rays may be fully utilised. In a 
close frame that can be fully exposed as long 
as daylight lasts, and covered with mats at 
night, I have for years past raised thousands 
of the following seedlings, and had them fit for 
planting out in May—viz., Asters, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Balsams, Carnations, Lobelias, Golden 
Feather, Marigolds, Stocks, Verbenas, and 
many other things. I always find a few boxes 
of Cauliflower, Lettuce, and Onions for trans¬ 
planting come in most useful.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

Cleaning and painting green¬ 
houses. —There is no better time than the 
late winter months to clear up the inside of 

?;lasshouBes, particularly those in which summer 
ruits are grown. It is surprising in what a 
short time the aspect of the indoor garden can 
by these means be changed. At the present 
time most people are able to clear out their 
stock of Chrysanthemums, plants that encumber 
space until cuttiogs are taken for another year’s 
supply. With the exodus of these a chance is 
afforded of clearing up, and nothing is better 
repaid than this when one’s stock of flowers is 
slowly waning. True, there are the Cinerarias 
and Primulas in anticipation, and these even are 
seen to better advantage when the surroundings 
are bright and clean. These remarks are as 
applicable to one class of grower a9 another. 
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What I would like to point out, too, is the 
value of paint in the greenhouse. Paint is 
cheap and so are the necessary tools to apply it 
with, and now it can be so readily bought 
already mixed and in any shade of colour the 
work is much simplified. White paint is that 
moat commonly used. A pleasant contrast is 
given if the iron-work, such as angle brackets, 
tie bars, and ventilating gear are given a coat 
of pale blue or green colour. Whether painted 
or not the glass should be first well washed, 
and the wood-work, too, if at all tarnished and 
soiled. Except in large and intricate-built 
structures painting is not so formidable a work 
as it appears to many, and those who are unable 
to take up such work themselves should make 


SOME NEW VIOLETS. 

In continuation of our remarks on the Violet and 
its forms, with illustration of La France, in our 
issue of Feb 2, p. 647, we to-day deal with the 
new single forms that have come to the front 
during the last few years. A vast change has 
taken place in the Violet during the last half-a- 
dozen years, and if this popular flower continues 
to improve in the future as rapidly as it has 
done in the past, then its size and stateliness 
will become more apparent than it* traditional, 
but fast disappearing, modesty. Few will be 
disposed to complain of the increased size, pro¬ 
vided the giant Violets do not fall short in other 
respects, such as fragrance and freedom of 



Violet Luxonne. 


a resolution to get it done by others. If a little 
ventilation is allowed and some fire-heat kept 
on, the paint quickly dries, and the smell, which 
is almost imperceptible,- escapes through the 
open ventilators. I have not found any injury 
to plants resulting from painting, and each 
winter a portion of the glass is attended to, if 
only to the extent of one coat. The outdoor 
work can only be done during summer and 
autumn ; it is not so convenient to do the 
interior then.—W. 


Justlcla speclosa.— This is an easily-grown plant 
that helps to enliven the warm greenhouse duiing the dull 
days of midwinter. It forms a freely branched, but 
somewhat upright-growing plant, whose bright purple 
blossoms are borne in great profusion. This Justicia is 
not at all suited for cutting, but a group of a few plants 
In full flower serves to display its charms to the best 
advantage. 
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flowering. The addition of 3 inches or 4 inches 
to the length of stem and the increased size of 
the petals by more than half have added 
immensely to the value of Violets for cutting. 
Some maintain that the fragrance of California 
and Princess of Wales is not so pronounced as 
in the older varieties, and others think that the 
increased size is a drawback. 

California was the first giant Violet to make 
its appearance, but having a rank habit of 
growth, iu many cases it soon became crowded 
and tangled, and disappointment resulted ; but 
where it has been judiciously cultivated it has 
generally produced abundance of immense 
blooms. It possesses the true violet colour and 
has a most graceful pose. 

Princess of Wales, which made its appear¬ 


ed 


ance about the same time as California, is by far 
the largest, but its colour is not so good, and it 
is more suitable for frame culture, as it is rather 
less hardy. It does well in pots and is a grand 
flower. The leaves are large and leathery. It 
is easily propagated, and lifts well in Septem¬ 
ber for frame culture. Frequently blooms, each 
measuring close on 2 inches in width, have been 
gathered from plants in the open ground. 

Princess Beatricf. is rather smaller than the 
two first-named varieties, but the colour, which 
has more mauve in it, and the perfect shape of 
every bloom make it a very desirable addition. 
In 

Primavkra and Italia we have two Conti¬ 
nental varieties which rather resemble Califor¬ 
nia, but they bloom over a somewhat longer 
season. 

La France is decidedly darker in colour than 
Princess of Wales, which is an advantage. It 
has been claimed for this Violet that it is the 
largest. The French varieties, 

Luxonne, l’Inf.puisable, and Explorateur 
Dyijowsky are robust in habit, and are said to 
resist red-spider well in a dry summer. 

The culture of Violete is not so difficult as 
many would suggest, yet care and patience right 
through their career from the cutting-bed to 
the rubbish-heap are necessary. Root the 
cuttings in September either in frames or 
sheltered borders, and if they make much 
growth before winter, lift and line them out in 
nursery beds, taking care to plant sufficiently 
deep. A slight protection from the frosty 
winds of February and March is advisable, 
although in many localities nothing in this way 
will be required. Plant out from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart in April or early in May and 
use cow-manure as a dressing, especially in 
light soils. The trying months are July and 
August, and it is then that Violets will give out 
unless they can derive substantial assistance 
from beneath, and that in spite of overhead 
watering. The shade afforded by large fruit- 
trees is very beneficial, and some such position 
should be secured for planting where quantities 
of Violets are indispensable. This is especially 
desirable where the clumps will be removed 
into frames in September. In the culture of 
Violets under glass plenty of light and air even 
during a severe winter is necessary. A little 
frost will not injure Violets half so much as the 
unreasonable nursing and coddling which they 
often get in frames. This remark especially 
applies to the rank-growing giant Violets. Too 
much water is also injurious. Pick off the 
decayed leaves and keep the soil fresh and 
sweet. When the plants have done flowering 
they may as well be thrown away, as it is 
presumed that plenty of cuttings will have been 
rooted from the runners which the plants have 
supplied during the previous August and 
September. 


DAFFODILS FROM NOVEMBER TO 
JUNE. 

To the Editor of “ Gardening Illustrated.” 

Sir, —It is well known that by early plant¬ 
ing, plunging, and judicious application of 
gentle heat, many varieties of Daffodils can be 
had in bloom long before Christmas. The 
Paper White and Double Roman of the 
Polyanthus section are generally the most 
easily managed for this purpose, and the double 
Van Sion, Pallidus prrccox (a sulphur Trumpet), 
and Obvallaris (the Tenby Daffodil) soon follow 
them. Even without much forcing and only 
the protection of a window, I have the last 
three in bloom at this time, and Trumpet 
major and Moschatus albiu will be out in a few 
days under the same conditions. It does not 
seem, however, to be generally known how very 
late many of this beautiful family can be had ; 
indeed, most growers if asked would say that 
the present time was much too late to plant the 
bulbs and obtain any result. This, however, is 
not the case. Last year circumstances pre¬ 
vented me planting a number of varieties until 
the end of February, at which time they were 
somewhat hastily dotted about in the mixed 
borders. I should say that they had been kept 
in a fairly cool cellar. The end of May saw the 
borders gay with Orange Phtenix (the double 
Eggs and Bacon), followed until nearly the 
end of June by Trumpet maximus, Empress, 
Horsfieldi, etc. The cut-flowers were then 
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much valued, when there is often a gap between 
the finish of spring flowers and the coming in of 
those more properly looked for in summer. 
This was not my first experience in late plant¬ 
ing by any means. One year I put in twenty 
different varieties of Daffodils about the end of 
February, and the only sort that refused to 
bloom, or grow even, was the common Lent 
Lily. 1 should add that in all cases of this 
planting I have chosen somewhat shady borders 
for the purpose. My experience may encourage 
any of your readers who have omitted to put in 
their bulbs from any cause to believe that 
“better late than never” distinctly applies to 
almost every species of Narcissus ; at the same 
time, it is well to add that those who want the 
finest possible blooms will carefully plant not 
later than the end of October. 

Joseph Tindall. 

14, Sumii/iidt rjad, Ealing, \Y. 


V FOPPY ANEMONES IN NORTH- 
UMBERLANI). 

It is strange that these brilliant flowers are not 
more commonly grown, for they come at a time 
of vear when their bright colours are welcome, 
and they are quite hardy and very free flower¬ 
ing. Still, though so much admired, the 
gardens where Poppy Anemones are grown in 
quantity are few. I think one reason why they 
are not more common is that many people try 
to grow them from tubers, and find, as I did, 
that tubers do not always grow readily or 
flower freely in fresh soil. Twice I tried 
tubers and was disappointed, and thought the 
soil did not suit them. Then I determined to 
try seed, knowing that plants grown from seed 
often take to a soil better than plants brought 
from a distance. So the seed was sown, some 
in a cold-frame and some in a shady bed of 
ordinary garden soil, about the end of March. 
That in the frame never came up, but in the 
shady corner the seedlings grew thickly and 
strong, and I had more plants than I wanted. 
Early in June the tiny plants looked large enough 
to handle, so I pricked them out into a bed, still 
in a shady place. It was weary work, for the 
plants were very small, only two leaves eaoh, 
and no signs of tuber, only hair-like roots. 
However, they grew on steadily, till in Septem¬ 
ber they seemed Btrong enough to put into a 
sunny bed, hoping to encourage early spring 
blooms. In the late autumn a few buds 
appeared and expanded, and all through the 
winter a few flowers appeared, and ordinary 
frost did not seem to touch them. The follow¬ 
ing March my plants began to flower splen¬ 
didly, with a lovely variety of colour—all shades 
of red and violet—and both single and double 
flowers, and wonderfully few poor colours 
amongst them. 

That year I moved to a new home in May, 
and though the Anemones were still blooming 
well, I dug up some of the best-coloured forms 
and carried them off to put in a shady border in 
the new garden. There they flowered quite 
happily, well into June, ana a few flowers 
ripened their seed-pods, which fell on the 
ground beside the plants. To my surprise in 
the autumn I found clusters of little seedlings 
round the old plants. These old plants had 
died down after flowering, but sent up fresh 
leaves in September. I aid not like to move 
the self-sown seedlings with the winter so close 
at hand, sol eft them to take their chance. The 
cold did not seem to affect them, so the follow¬ 
ing spring I transplanted them into a shady bed 
for the summer, thinking they would grow on 
as the spring-sown seedlings had done the year 
before. But much to my sorrow they dis¬ 
appeared, and knowing how little root they had 
made I thought they were dead. Early in 
autumn the little leaves reappeared, and about 
September I moved most of them into a sunny 
bea as permanent quarters, and found they had 
made quite respectable tubers during the 
summer. Next spring they all flowered 
splendidly, and the number of red flowers was 
astonishing. Since then I have had Anemones 
in plenty, and by growing some in a sunny 
border and some in shade, I can gather flowers 
from March to June. 

Last summer, noticing that the three-year-old 
plants had not flowered so well as usual, I dug 
them up, and changed them into a newly-dug 
and manured bit of ground further up tie 
border. The tubert ftnl become eribrmous, so I 
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tried the effect of breaking up the plants into 
moderate pieces. Every piece has grown well, 
and alreaay (January) buds are showing ; but it 
remains to be seen if they will flower as well as 
seedlings. In the sunny border, the two-year- 
old plants were also dug up after the fresh 
leaves had started in the autumn, simply be¬ 
cause the bed was overrun with weeds. The bed 
was dug up and manured. The plants were put 
straight back, and never flagged at all. Already 
some are blooming, and plenty of buds are 
showing, so Lhope to have lots of flowers later 
on. This will show that Anemones do not need 
much care, and are no more difficult to grow 
than any other hardy spring flower. In the 
shady border, the self-sown seed germinates 
freely, but no seedlings appear in the sunny 
bed. This seems to show that in he earlier 
stages the plants prefer shady ground, but, as 
my soil is very light and sandy and much dried- 
up in summer, the damper soil of; he shady 
border may account for the seed germinating 
more freoly. The seed is difficult to sow because 
of its fluffy nature, but I find if small tufts are 
pressed into the soil about an inch apart the 
seed grows quite readily, and if not left in close 
quarters too long the plants do not appear to 
suffer from such rough-and-ready treatment. 

E. Anderson. 

The Thirlings, Wooler , Northumberland. 


PLANTING TUFTED PANSIES. 


(Reply to “Pansy.”) 

Your enquiry is quite seasonable, and if you 
are to achieve sucsess an early beginning should 
be made. Too often the preparation of the 
ground is put off until just before planting, and 
the result is not so satisfactory as it might 
otherwise be. If the soil of your beds and 
borders is poor, and the wireworm and leather- 
jacket grub abound, it is important that there 
should oe no delay in deeply tilling it. There 
is plenty of time yet for severe frosts to sweeten 
and pulverise the soil, and in the process to 
destroy insect pests. Deep cultivation is the 
secret of successful culture in the case of most 
hardy garden subjects, and in the Pansy par¬ 
ticularly so. The following instance will prove 
what a deep-rooting subject the Pansy is. On 
the occasion of the Viola conference some few 
years ago a plant was exhibited which had been 
lifted from the open border in Regent’s Park, 
and to the surprise of most of the audience the 
roots could be distinctly traced for some 3 feet. 
This being so, should prove to you how im- 

Sortant it is that the ground should be deeply 
ug, and each season a large quantity of good 
manure incorporated at the time. You may 
have found that your Pansies have failed here 
and there in the borders after these plants have 
occupied the same position for more than two 
years in succession. This may be attributed 
almost exclusively to the foot that the roots 
quickly exhaust the soil of its life-giving con¬ 
stituents, and, as a consequence, the plants fail. 
It is an excellent plan, where possible, to shift 
the position of the plants every other year, 
coming back to the original beds again in a 
year or two. When digging the beds leave the 
surface rough. Should the soil of your garden 
be of a light sandy nature, you would be well 
advised to incorporate freely cow-manure which 
has been stacked for some time. On the other 
hand, if it be heavy, it should be deeply 
trenched, rotten horse-manure, lime-rubbish, 
partially-decayed leaves, and the sweepings of 
the potting shed being added when the trench¬ 
ing is being done. By the end of February or 
early March the surface should be broken up 
with a fork, choosing a dry day for the purpose. 
When the weather is fine and the soil is in a 
friable condition for planting, the beds should 
be levelled over with a wooden rake. 

Where there is a series of small beds, each one 
should be filled with a distinct kind and colour. 


In this way, too, you may effect some very 
charming contrasts of colour. You will find 
the rayleBS type of the Tufted Pansies more re¬ 
fined and plearing than the other type, which, 
as you know, is pencilled or rayed. Some of 
the rayed blossoms are very pretty, but with 
the newer ravless varieties there is a wealth of 
colour available for all, and the habit of most of 
the plants is dwarf and compact. The profute 
character of their display, too, is not one of the 
least important of their many good qualities. 

W. V. T. 


SUPPORTS FOR SWEET PEAS. 
Under the heading “ Supports for Sweet Peas ” 
(“ R. J. L.”), in your issue of last week, I 
should like to inform your correspondent that 
the wire Pea-hurdles suitable for the purpose 
may be obtained from Messrs. Nicholls and 
Son, Oheapside, Birmingham, who are large 
makers of this class of goods. I have found a 
difficulty in getting really good Pea-sticks here, 
and no doubt many—at least, “ town ” gar¬ 
deners—who grow Sweet Peas, owing to the 
greater length of the vines than is the case with 
cooking Peas, have experienced the same 
trouble. Last year I endeavoured to find a 
substitute for sticks, so, having brought my idea 
to the notioe of a friend, we proceeded to get 
some galvanised wire frames made. These aie 
on the principle of balloons, such as one sees 
used for Clematis, etc., when grown under glass, 
and they have three stout upright wires, £ inch 
thick, and the encircling wires of suitable sub¬ 
stance are started 1 foot from the lower end of 
the three uprights, which are 7 feet long, and a 
diameter of 15 inches is given at the base, 
tapering to 11 inches at the top, so leaving 1 foot 
length with three wires for fixing in the bed, the 
mesh being a fairly large one to enable the hand 
to be passed through to more easily train the 
vines. The frames were a success, and by here 
and there working small twigs in between the 
wires their usefulness was increased. The initial 
cost was 3s. 6d. each, but as they are practically 
indestructible I did not consider this heavy. 
Of course, it will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks that the Peas were grown in clumps, 
and, I think, owing to the greater height 
required, the ordinary Pea-hurdles would not 
be so suitable as the frames I have described, 
and that if sticks are to be discontinued by 
“ R. J. L ,” he would do well to resort to the 
clump9 and frames. I intend to try this year a 
frame made on the same plan, but of three 
strong wooden posts. Into these I shall drive 
at regular spaces wire staples, and use “ binder 
twine” or fanned twine, making a mesh as in 
the wire frames, and I think the feelers of the 
IS wee t Peas will cling to the twine as readily as 
to sticks, and perhaps better than to the wire 
of the frames. I may say I thought the general 
effect of the frames good when the vines came 
into flower, the whole having a compact and 
neat appearance. E. B. H. 


MAKING A FLOWER BORDER. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
how quickly and at how small an expense a very 
delightful flower border was made. Last spring 
I came into possession of a pretty but sadly 
neglected place. Outside the garden there was 
a field, which probably was once an orchard, as 
there are still some tine Apple-trees left. In 
this two good tennis-courts had been made, but 
were surrounded only by the roughest tangle of 
Grass. Up one side of this field is a long, ugly 
paling, dividing it from the frame yard. X 
decided that this paling must be hidden, and 
that I must have some flowers; but, as many 
pressing thiugs had to be done, I did not wish 
to go to any avoidable expense, so set to work 
to do the best I could with what I had at hand. 
I peeled off the turf next the paling, carefully 
making a stack of it with alternate layers of 
manure, left an edging of turf, and then peeled 
again to make a good gravel path. The border 
was 8 feet wide by 100 feet long. I trenched it 
two good spades deep, digging in a plentiful 
supply of cow-manure, as the soil is a light, 
though fertile, green sand. As soon as frost 
was gone I planted a lot of spare Cactus Dahlias 
next the fence, also a few seeds of a climbing 
Tropteolum. In front of these were sown at 
intervals clumps of Sweet Peas from a very good, 
though cheap, packet of twelve sorts. I also 
put in patches of seeds of Lupinus ooceineus 
and plants of the yellow perennial Lupin, also 
groups of Gladiolus Brenchleyenris, flanked on 
each side by Hyaeinthus candicans, and at 
intervals some Hollyhocks. A beautiful edging 
was made of yellow dwarf Antirrhinum, sown 
under glass and pricked off into boxes, and any 
remaining spaces were tilled in with Mignonette, 
Phlox Drummondi, Sweet Tobacco, etc. The 
result was a fine mass of bloom which lasted 
until frost came, and from which bushels of 
flowers could be cut. Beyond this walk I have 
this autumn been making a rock garden, which 
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has given me an interest and joy that dwellers 
in towns wot not of ! Into it have gone many 
hundreds of plants and bulbs. As soon as the 
sun brings life and bloom to our rock garden I 
will take some photographs of it, and if you 
care to publish them will send you one or two, 
with a description of the making of it. 

Devizm. Amateur. 

[Many thanks. We will be very pleased to 
see the photographs you refer to.— Ed.] 


THE BRITISH SCILLAS. 

Of the British Scillas, S. nutans, the Wood 
Hyacinth, or Bluebell, is by far the best known, 
being met with in countless thousands over the 
greater portion of England. Its size and tall 
stature render it conspicuous even from some 
distance ; whereas the other native Scillas are 
small, and only reveal their charms to the 
close-at-hand observer. A white variety of 
8. nutans is found in considerable quantities in 
some localities, and there is also a flesh-pink 
form that occasionally occurs in small numbers. 
Scilla verna is widely distributed along the 
coast line of England, and preserves much the 
same character in its different habitats. The 
finest English examples of S. verna are found in 
the neighbourhood of Tenby, where it occurs in 
blue, white, and pink forms, the pink variety, 
as in the case of S. bifolia, being larger than 
either the blue or white. Next in size come 


colours—blue, white, and pink—the first being 
in the majority. A variety of 8. autumnalis, 
which considerably exceeds the ordin ary form 
in size, grows near the Lizard. 8. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Datura Stramonium.— For the information of 
your correspondent " F. 0.,” Datura Stramonium can be 
easily {frown in this country. It should be treated as a 
hardy annual. It would not pay to grow in England. We 
use a considerable quantity annually, but it all comes from 
Germany.— Butler, McCulloch and Go.. Limited. 

A shady border.—I have a shady border, north¬ 
east aspect. For the last fifteen years or so I have grown 
yellow Calceolarias, and they have always done well. But 
1 should like now to have a change. The border is 
30 yards by 2 feet, shrubbery behind. What would you 
recommend me to »row between batches of the Calceo¬ 
larias? They get a Tittle sun early morning and at sun¬ 
set. I hare a good stock of Pentstemons— would they 
flower well in shade?— Subscriber. 

[You should certainly try some of the Pent- 
stemons, and if the soil is good you will not 
regret the result. The same position would 
also suit Tufted Pansies and possibly some 
tuberous Begonias also, the latter certainly pre¬ 
ferring a cool and shady spot. These, if ob¬ 
tained to colour, will alone yield a rich display, 
and flower well right up to the appearance of 
frosty nights. The Tufted Pansies, too, if 
planted not later than the end of March for 
your district, will provide a display of blossom 
quite unique in its way. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, those who plant these in the spring months 



those from the extreme north-west of Wales, 
the locality which supplies the accompanying 
illustration. Here again the three colours are 
found, but the pink are inferior in size to those 
from the Tenby district. Specimens from the 
Land's-End are almost precisely similar to those 
from Anglesea, but are rarely found in any other 
colour than blue. In Northumberland S. verna 
also grows, but the flowers are smaller than 
those from the districts already mentioned, and, 
in their native habitat, are about a month later 
in opening. When the plants are moved to 
the south-west and established they blossom at 
the same time as the other forms—that is, about 
the middle of May, but retain their less size. 
The Northumberland examples of S. verna differ 
somewhat in form from those inhabiting districts 
further south, their petals being more pointed 
and the umbels more pyramidal. They are to 
be met with in the three colours of blue, white, 
and pink. Scilla verna occurs in quantity in 
south-west Cornwall, and in, the neighbourhood 
of Newquay groxs very abundantly. The pale 
blue Scilla verna Ramburii from Spain is larger 
than any of the specimens found in England. In 
all instances where the three colours—blue, 
white, and pink—are spoken of as occuring, it 
must be understood that the typical colour- 
blue—is the rule, and the white and pink forms 
are exceptions. S. autumnalis is common all 
along the south-west coast, being found in quan¬ 
tity on Berry Head, near Torquay, and at the 
Land’s-End. As is the case with 8. verna, 
8. autumnalis produces blooms of the, three 
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are apt to forget their moisture-loving disposi¬ 
tion, and in planting in ordinary summer 
quarters lose them in greater or less degree 
from this cause. In your cool and shady border 
this will not happen.] 


Hardy plants in flower on the south 
coast.— Readers of Gardening Illustrated 
may be interested to hear that the following 
hardy plants are in flower at Mr. M. Prichard’* 
nurseries, Christchurch : Iris Bakeriana and 
I. persica stenophylla were out on .Tan. 21, side 
by sido with a beautiful patch of Crocus Sieberi. 
Mu scar i azureum was in bloom Jan. 26, under the 
shelter of a wall. One flower of Iris Danfordiie 
(Bornmulleri) was also open, its orange-yellow 
shade being shown off finely by its delicate 
brown markings. Saxifraga apiculata is also in 
flower, while 8. Boydi and 8. Boydi alba are 
both showing bloom. Seedling Hellebores, of 
various shades of pink, Galanthus Elweei, Iris 
Krelagei, Anemone fulgens, and A. blanda 
have been out some time. A bloom of Iris 
persica Heldreichi has just broken ground,— 


Raising Auriculas from seed.— It is 

surprising that amateurs do not go in more for 
raising Auriculas from seed, considering the 
hardiness of the plants and the beauty of the 
flowers. I have a nice stock of plants raised 
from a packet of seed some four years ago, which 
make a fine show in the spring. If a few lines 
on their Dropagation are given, perhaps some of 
your readers may be induced to raise a stock 


this spring, which will, I am sure, repay them 
next year. I would suggest the alpine section 
as a start, which should be made as soon as 
possible, as then a fair proportion will flower 
next spring and give an idea of the blooms to be 
expected the following year as two-year-old 
plants are in their prime. The compost should 
consist of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, and the seed should be slightly covered. 
Germination takes place slowly and irregularly, 
so that the seed-pans should not be put aside as 
done with for some time, as plants will appear 
months after sowing the seed. As soon as 
the plants are of sufficient siz^ they should be 
transplanted into boxes or potted up separately, 
and kept cool throughout the summer in a 
northern aspect. During the winter they may 
be kept in a cold-frame or cool greenhouse (fail¬ 
ing either of these, a window sill would Buit), 
and in the spring they will grow quickly, and 
will well repay the little trouble given 
Auriculas do not require much space, and 
4.^-inch pots is the maximum size, so that not 
much room is taken up in frame or green¬ 
house.—F. J. Ben ham, Folkestone -road, 
Walthamstow. 

Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans. - 

It is a matter for surprise that this is so little 
grown by people who declare they have a fond¬ 
ness for all hardy flowers. Ask a few questions 
about it, and in nine cases out of ten it 
will be found it is not known. Years ago I 
planted it in groups amongst Delphiniums and 
Gladioli on one of my borders ; afterwards I 
used it for large pots for indoor decoration. 
Now each season I am rewarded by numbers of 
spikes of white bell blossoms, amid bright green 
stout foliage. The plants never have any pro¬ 
tection in winter, but in spring, as growth is 
moving, they receive a slight mulch of old stable- 
manure, and a Bamboo c&ne is placed to each to 
support the flowering stems in rough weather. 
The Cape Hyacinth will do admiraWy in a well- 
drained border of loam, and the bulbs should be 
planted 4 inches or 5 inches deep. For flowering 
in pots, three bulbs in a 10-inch not will be 
sufficient, and good drainage should be given. 
In planting out in the borders the bulbs are 
best left alone. Bulbs put in now will, in all 
probability, bloom at the usual period, July and 
August. —Lea h urst. 

Sweet Peas as cut flowers.— For 

button-holes, bouquets, table and general 
decoration Sweet Peas are invaluable, and if the 
seed-pods are picked off as soon as formed the 
plants will bloom freely for several months. 
They are Beldom seen in flower before July, this 
being due to the erroneous idea that they are 
very tender and will not stand the least frost. 
By sowing the seed now a good supply of bloom 
will be forthcoming at the end of May, but the 
plants must have careful attention. Except 
where the soil and situation are of the best thi* 
sowing should be made in pots and the plants 
raised in a greenhouse or warm-frame. Employ 
3-inch or3£-inch pots filled with loamy soil, with 
a little well-rotted manure added. Failing this, 
ordinary garden soil will do, if some coarse sand 
is added to keep it open. Sow six seeds in each 
pot, cover with an inch of soil, and gently 
water. Stand the pots in a light position in the 
greenhouse or a frame, keeping the soil on the 
dry side till the plants appear, and admitting 
air freely. Look out for mice, as if one of 
these pests gets into the frame it will, if not 
caught, quickly destroy the whole batch. In 
preparing the ground for the plants, dig in 
deeply a good quantity of well-decayed, but not 
rank, manure. For heavy soil old hot-bed- 
manure or horse-droppings, burnt garden refuse, 
and road-trimmings are preferable. Plant the 
Peas the middle of March in rows 4 feet 
asunder, placing them in shallow drills and 
pressing the soil firmly round them, and if the 
position is very open, protect them from cold 
winds by a few small evergreen branches. If 
sparrows attack them sprinkle with wood- 
ashes. Place tall spriggy sticks on each side of 
the rows when the plants are 3 inches high, 
sufficiently close together to prevent the haulm 
failing about. Mulch with short-manure and 
water occasionally with liquid-manure.—L. N. 

Plants for margins. — Whatever is 
planted as an edging ought to be of a dwarf 
character. Is anything prettier than a margin 
of Tufted Pansies—say Pembroke, yellow self; 
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Mary Stuart, white self; or W. Haig, deep 
purple self ? No plants grow so freely, and as 
far as propagation goes few provide more cut¬ 
tings. For a border away from the walk dwarf 
white Srocks are acceptable; and in annuals 
one could not have anything half bo showy as 
Tom Thumb Nasturtiums. The blue Nemo- 
phila is a good substitute for Lobelias, and 
Candytuft is still sown every year in places 
where an old time subject is valued Verbenas, 
when kept pegged down, provide a mass of 
bloom for many weeks, but the pegging mu9t. 
not be omitted ; and one may say the same about 
Ivy-leaved Felagoniums, cuttings of which 
struck this spring may be used with similarly 
good results. For a long continued show of 
bloom there are no plants to equal Tufted 
Pansies, and seed sown in heat in March will 
furnish plants that will flower freely from June 
to October.—F. 

Dry borders made beautiful.— One 

of the most frequent complaints as to borders 
where the soil is, throughout the summer at 
least, continually dry, is the failure to grow 
flowering plants. Note the effect such borders 
have on Campanulas, Peonies, Phloxes, and 
others of a like moisture-loving nature, and one 
is forced to the admission that it is not worth 
trying to do much unless the conditions can be 
altered. It is at this time of the year that a 
great deal can be done to supply the deficiency 
of moisture experienced later on Several 
seasons ago I had to deal with a border the sub¬ 
soil of which was lagely made up of gravel, 
and to keep the surface moist, especially in July 
and August, was a difficulty. After digging in 
daring the winter some partly rotted dung, and 
Blightly mulching the surface in June, I was 
able to retain blossoms for a longer time than 
previously, and the system has been repeated 
with success, as things like Pyrethrums, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Phloxes, Poppies, Everlasting Peas, 
Begonias, and Spirmas flowered continuously, 
instead of dying off as formerly, when only half 
the buds had opened. The best plants for a 
dry border I nave found are: Calliardias, 
Portulacas, Helichrysums, Petunia**, and Cal- 
liopsis ; the last particularly blooming well all 
through the hot weather when in the absence of 
rain other subjects rapidly died.— Leaiictrst. 

Fragrance in the garden.— I some¬ 
times think that more attention is paid to those 
flowers that have beauty of form and colour 
only, and we regard but slightly sweet-scented 
plants and flowers. There are exceptions, but 
in a general way it is the brilliant effect that is 
most sought after, and flowers, which in them¬ 
selves are not always brilliant, but possess 
delicate perfume, are treated as subsidiary. A 
garden where flowering plants are grown should, 
as far as possible, include sweet-smelling 
flowers. Campanulas, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes, Gladioli, Poppies, and Asters, which 
make up the total of many borders, and are 
rightly there for their beauty, should also have 
as companions beds of Pinks, Mignonette 
amongst Roses, Liliums, Ten-week Stocks, Wall 
flowers, single and doable Rockets, Night- 
scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis), Heliotropes, 
Niootianas, and, above all, for supplying our 
rooms with cut flowers, that sweetest of annuals, 
the Sweet Pea. I venture to suggest that more 
attention might be given to some of those men¬ 
tioned without in any way taking away from 
the beauty of the border. I seldom see now 
used that good old plant, the common Musk. 
Has it departed for ever from our gardens, like 
the Rosemary, Lavender, and Sweet Brier— 
things that a few decades ago were pointed to with 
pride by some of the “ old hands ” ? I fear so, 
m many places at least.— F. D. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to as in any one week. 

Moreover, to the sender of the greatest number 
of 'he maid photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 

r irter a further Prize of Three Guineas will 
given. 

The winner this week is Mr. C. E. Gerahty, 
Sand holme, Broxbourne, Herts, for 41 A corner 
in my garden.” 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The davs are lengthen¬ 
ing, the sun gains in power, and all plants under 
glass are feeling its vivifying effect. The Pa si- 
floras, Tacsonias, and other climbers that were 
pruned back in autumn are breaking into 
growth, and when the yoang shoots are an inch 
«>r two long the weakest should be rubbed otf, 
leaving only sufficient to furnish the rafters and 
festoon about under the roof Climbers, when 
well managed, are a great attraction in the con¬ 
servatory, hut they require a good deal of atten¬ 
tion during the seaaon of growth in thinning 
and tying. In addition, the olimbers which 
furnish the space immediately under the roof, 
the walls and pillars in a lofty house should 
have a different order of plants, which can be 
trained to cover the space from base to summit. 
Abutilons, Heliotropes, Jasmines, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Raspail Improved (double scar¬ 
let) Geranium, Acacias in variety, and Plumbago 
capenais are among the useful plants for cover¬ 
ing walls and pillars. Tea and Noisette Roses 
are charming for light positions Lapagerias 
in a cool-house, planted in a good, well-drained 
bed of turfy peat and loam, made porous with 
sand and orushed charcoal, in a few years will 
be a special feature. Camellias and Oranges, 
Limes and Shaddocks, when trained young are 
free-growing wall plants, and are nearly always 
in flower and fruit, and for quite a cold house 
Myrtles are charming for a wall and will flower 
freely, and the green sprays are useful for 
cutting. I have had Clianthus puniceua do well 
in a shady corner of a cool conservatory. It is 
a lovely thing when well furnished with its 
clusters of claw-like flowers. In dry bouses 
red-spider is troublesome if neglected in 
syringing in summer. This is why it should be I 
planted in a cool, partially Bhaded corner. The ! 
Lapageria does not thrive in hot sunshine, and 
the slugs are rather partial to the young shoots 
when they break away in spring. Continue to 
look after the strong Chrysanthemum cuttings 
for late blooming. All the cuttings intended 
for producing specimen blooms will now be 
rooted, and most of the earliest struck plants 
shifted into 5-inch pots and standing near the 
glass in a light, well-ventilated house. No one, 
of course, lets a cold current rush through the 
house at this time. The ventilation should be 
adapted to the needs of the plants. A little 
opening along the ridge will generally suffice 
for average weather now. 

Stove.—Speaking generally, the best time 
to repot Btove and other plants is just as they 
are starting into growth. More loam is need 
than was the case formerly. This applies to all 
strong rooting plants and those of a woody 
nature. Fine-rooted plants do better in peat 
and sand, with a few rough pieces of old turf in 
addition. The loam should be of the very best, 
and should have been laid up long enough for 
the fibres of the herbage to have nartially 
decayed. Pot firmly where plenty of flowers is 
required. All fine-foliaged plants do better in 
very fibrous compost, and the drainage should 
be as free as possible. After repotting, less 
water will be required till the roots take pos¬ 
session of the new soil, and the syringe used a 
little more freely. Continue the propagation of 
all plants when suitable cuttings can be 
obtained. There will be some Orchids in flower 
now, and they will add much to the beauty and 
interest of the collection. When various kinds 
of Orchids commence growth is the beet time to 
renew baskets or blocks, or repot. All the mate¬ 
rials used for Orchids must De of a very open 
character. Fibrous peat. Sphagnum Moss, and 
oharcoal, with abundant drainage, are absolute 
necessities. Temperature now 65 degs. to 
68 degs. at night, with atmospheric mois 
tare in proportion to temperatnre, so that the 
atmosphere is always in a genial condition. 

Early Melons- —If there is a small warm 
house at liberty Melons may be planted from 
2 feet to 3 feet apart, and trained up 16 inohes 
to 18 inches from the glass. Plant in good loam, 
and there should be a comfortable bottom-heat 
to ensure perfect success. For some time very 
little ventilation will be required, but as the 
days lengthen more air should be given. No 
shading will be required if the conditions are 
suitable. Top-dress with good loam as required 
and make firm, as Melons require a firm root 


run to be fruitful. Do not stop e leaders till 
the main stem is at least two-thirds of the dis¬ 
tance up the roof. Night temperature not leas 
than 65 degs. Stop >*11 side shoots one good leaf 
beyond the first, and set the blossoms when 
enough show to form a crop, which should not 
be less than four fruits to a plant. 

Roses under glass —If the Roses are 
planted oat in borders it is a great advantage to 
have a house with movable lights, which can be 
removed in summer, to ripen the wood. Insects 
will appear as soon as the new growth shows, 
and vapourising should take place immediately, 
as Roses Buffer so much if left to be preyed upon 
by insects even for a short time The borders 
should be stirred up with a fork, and a top- 
dressing of some suitable kind of concentrated 
manure given, and if the soil is dry, as very prob¬ 
ably it will be, as Roses do not require a deluged 
soil when at rest, give a good soaking of 
water. I am assuming all pruning has been 
done. If the plants are in pots, if the latter 
can be plunged m a bed of leaves, it will be a very 
great help. The best house for pot-Roses I ever 
had was a span-roofed structure, with a bed of 
leaves in the centre, in which the pots were 
plunged. 

Window gardening.— Cacti should be 
brought to the light and watered if they have 
been kept dry through the winter. These are 
interesting plants, especially the small-growing 
species, and are not difficult to manage, as some 
will go for years without repotting, and are 
best kept dry through the winter. So long as 
the growth remains firm, Aloes and Mesembry- 
anrheniums may do with similar treatment. 

Outdoor garden. —There has hitherto 
scarcely been frost enough to check planting, 
and a good deal has been done, and much yet 
remains to be done, for though to say plant in 
autumn as soon as the leaves fall is sound 
advice, I would rather plant at any time up till 
the end of March than lose the season. The 
losses from spring planting later are very few 
unless things are utterly neglected afterwards. 
A thin mnlch of littery manure or Moss-litter, a 
soaking of water occasionally if the spring is 
dry, and in the case of large evergreens, a dash 
over the foliage with a hose or syringe in the 
afternoon of a fine sunny day, will keep the 
bark moist and the sap in motion till the roots 
get into wark Scarlet and pink Thorns, yellow 
Laburnums, pink Almonds, white Lilacs, yellow 
Brooms, and various members of the Pyrus, 
Prunus, and Magnolia families are charming 
when they have attained some size. A Weeping 
Birch springing out of a mass of Rhododendrons 
always attracts attention, and a white Lilac in 
a groundwork of evergreen Berber is is another 
little bit of colour that I am partial to. Masses 
of Broom, especially the early-flowering kind, 
priecox, are lovely when in flower in shrubbery 
borders. Where many bulbs have been planted 
permanently the soil may now be stirred up 
with the fork, as the bulb3 will for the moet 
part be through the soil. 

Fruit garden. —Sow a few seeds of a good 
early kind ot Melon, and from this onwards sow 
a few seeds occasionally, so as to always have 
a few stout young plants in stock ready for 
emergencies. The same remark applies to 
Cucumbers. To obtain Melons early, a warm, 
low house is necessary, as cool treatment at this 
season is likely to end in failure. Disbudding 
both in early vineries and Peach- houses must be 
done promptly. The weak shoots should also 
be rubbed off Figs as soon as one can see they 
will not be required. Two crops of fruit may 
generally be obtained under glass from fruit- 
trees if the house is heated and the first crop 
forced. It is neoessary to make Figs bear 
freely to keep the roots thoroughly under 
control. Down on the south coast the Fig 
grows and fruits freely in the chilk beneath, a 
substratum of heavy clay loam Most fruits 
will grow well on limestone or chalk if there is 
a good depth of soil over the chalk. When 
living near chalk pits I have often used cbalk 
to make foundation for fruit borders, especially 
for stone fruits. Cordon Pears may be used to 
fill up vacancies on walls Where the soil is 
sui able for the Quince, that stock may be ut^ed 
for cordon Pears with advautage, but rich top- 
dressings should be given annually. 

Vegetable garden.— Thin early Carrots 
a little in frames. Not much need be done, as 
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young Carrots are large enough for use when as 
large to one’s little finger, and, by drawing the 
largest, the smaller plants will have a chance 
to increase in size. The same treatment will 
extend the Radish season from one particular 
bed. All the seed Potatoes should be packtd 
crown upwards in shallow trays, or laid out 
thinly to develop cr« wn-eyes. Jerusalem 
Artichokes still in the ground should be lilted 
as soon as weather permits, and suitable sized 
seed selected for planting. Give the last fork 
over to ground intended for Onions, with a 
dressing of soot, but both this and any dress¬ 
ing of artificial-manure may be given during 
the growth of the plants. Salt is useful on 
light, porous soil. Dress Asparagus-beds with 
salt if the land is of a dry, porous nature. Salt 
is a preventive of drought and cleanses land 
from weeds and insects. Prepare land for 
Seakale cuttings or seeds. Here, also, salt 
and soot may be used in moderate quantities. 
Keep the hoe going in fine weather among 
growing crops, such as Cabbages, Lettuces, 
Spinach, Onions, etc. Onions which have been 
- raised in heat should be hardened off ready for 
planting out when the weather is suitable. 
Continue to make up hot-beds for various pur¬ 
poses. Those who grow Cucumbers in frames 
may make up beds now. E. Hobday 


TEH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February ISth .—Made new plantation of 
Horseradish. Planted Shallots and Garlic. 
Sowed curled Paisley. Made now plantation of 
Rhubarb. Covered several roots in old bed 
with tubs to hasten the growth. Sowed more 
white and pink Celery in boxes in heat. Potted 
off Cauliflowers sown in heat. Sowed more 
Cucumbers to always have young plants ready 
when required. 

February luth .—Sowed Fern spores of various 
kinds in 6-inch pots, standing in pans in which 
water is placed when necessary to keep the soil 
moist. The pots are covered with circular 
pieces of glass. Sowed Grevillea robusta. 
Fertilised the blossoms of choice Primulas from 
which seeds are required. Placed more Straw¬ 
berries in house, chiefly Royal Sovereign and 
Sir J. Paxton. Thinned the blossoms of those 
plants which have set the crop, leaving from 
ten to a dozen fruits on each plant. 

February Jf th .—Planted Duke of York and 
Ashleaf Potatoes on early border. Sowed Horn 
Carrots and Radishes. Sowed Sweet Basil and 
Knotted Marjoram in heat. Looked over 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers in early houses to 
regulate growth. Tied down and stopped 
Vines in second house. Thinned Hamburgh 
and Foster’s Seedling Grapes in first house. 
Stirred soil in beds of Violas and other spring 
flowers. 

February 21st. - Re-arranged conservatory, 
bringing away exhausted plants and moving up 
others. Specimens of Acacia Drummoudi are 
very effective now. Lily of the Valley in 
groups of Maiden-hair Ferns is also attractive. 
Sponged the leaves of large Palms, chiefly 
Kentias. Sowed Chervil in a corner of the 
warm border. Made up another Mushroom- 
bed, and introduced more Seakale roots into 
house. Moved boxes of Ailsa Craig Onions to 
cool-frame. 

February 22nd .—Sowed seeds of Gloxinia and 
Streptocarpus in heat. Repotted rested bulbs 
of Gloxinias which had started into growth. 
Started a collection of choice double ana single 
Begonias in boxes in heat. Put in cuttings of 
various kinds of plants, including various things 
in stove. Sowed more Tomato seeds. Con¬ 
tinued the disbudding of Peaches in early-house. 
Moved Peas in pots to cold-frame to harden. 

February 2,3rd —Repotted specimen Alla- 
mandas and Bougainvilleas, reducing the balls 
a little. Cut up the stemB of a number of old 
Dracaenas to make cuttings to increase stock 
They were inserted in pans and plunged in 
brisk heat. Sowed more early Peas outside in 
sunny position. Sowed Sweet Peas thinly in 
pots. Continued some alterations we are 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A gardener's Illness and wages.— I have been 
engag»d as a gardener here for four years, and was 
ruptured while at work and must undergo an operation. 
Can I claim wages while ill ?—W. S. 

[If there be no definite custom to the con¬ 
trary, you are entitled to wages daring illness, 
but of course your employer may dismiss you 
on giving the customary notice, which may be 
only a week’s notice or a month’s notice. The 
length of the notice, in the absence of a distinct 
agreement or understanding, depends upon the 
nature of the engagement, whether by the week 
or the month, etc. .Should your lupture have 
been caused by an accident due to your 
employer’s negligence or to his defective plant, 
you may have a cause of action for damages 
under the Employers’ Liability Aot, but you 
have no olaim for compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to determine a garden tenancy.— 
Eighteen years ago I took pos s es s ion of a garden at March 
quarter (and paid £16 as goodwill) at the yearly rental of 
£13 I am a jobbing gardener, and in this garden I grow 
plants and vegetables and herbs for sale, and 1 pay rent 
quarterly. I near a builder is buying a portion of the 
garden ; what notice must he giTe me? Can I get any 
compensation? Can the builder commence to build 
before the expiration of the notice given to me without 
first making arrangements with me ?— Llew&ub. 

[You do not say if you have any written 
agreement, and so I assume that you have none. 
The place being taken at a yearly rent, without 
any stipulation for some other term, the 
tenancy is yearly, although the rent is paid 
quarterly. If the garden is cultivated as a 
market garden, which seems probable (although 
not certainly so) from your description, a year’s 
notice is necessary. If it is not cultivated as a 
market garden, half a year’s notice is necessary 
but in either case the notioe must expire with a 
year of tenancy, and this means that you oaunot 
in any event oe compelled to quit until March, 
19012. I answer this question on the assumption 
that you took the garden of the landlord at 
March quarter, and that you did not by 
arrangement enter at that period and take over 
an existing current tenanoy commencing at 
some other period of the year. There is no 
“goodwill,” properly speaking, in these 
matters if the holding is taken on the deter 
mination of a tenancy, although there may be 
a valuation, and the valuation may be of the 
outgoer’s strict rights (or tenant-right), or it 
may, by arrangement between the parties, 
extend to other matters. In the latter even^ 
the landlord is not bound thereby, and the 
incomer does not on quitting become entitled to 
a valuation for the matters for which he paid 
his predecessor by arrangement between them 
selves. As I do not know under what circum 
stances you entered, nor what “goodwill 
really means in this case, I will refrain from 
expressing any opinion as to the compensation 
you may claim on the proper determination of 
your tenancy. If you will give full information 
on the points indicated, a further reply will be 
given you. But the builder may not take 
possession of any part of the garden until your 
tenanoy is determined by a proper notice, and 
if he does take such possession he will be 
guilty of trespass, and you may forcibly expel 
him or bring an action for damages. You may, 
of course, make arrangements to allow him to 
take possession of the whole or a part of the 
garden, and you may insist upon suen terms as 
you choose. K C. T.J 

Liability of a son for the debts of his 
deceased mother.— Up to three months ago my 
mother lived in her own home and received outdoor relief 
from the guardians. Subsequently an unmarried daughter 
sold all my mother's furniture and took her to reside with 
a married daughter, and my mother there continued to 
receive out-relief. She died at Christmas, and her life 
was insured, but I do not know for what amount, and my 
sister buried her. This sister’s husband has now written 
to me stating that a son was responsible for his mother*! 
maintenance and for any debts she owed at her deaths 
and he demands a sum of money from me. lie and his 
wife received what insurance money there was and I re¬ 
ceived nothing. Can he compel payment from me?— 


[Certainly not. The guardians of the union 
might have compelled you to contribute towards 
your mother’s maintenance, if you were of suffi 
cient ability, but no one else could compel you 
to do so. Whether the husband of your married 
sister has or has not received any sum from an 
insurance company is quite immaterial—hia 


uuuuuuw some alterations we are l insurance company is quite immaterial—nia 
carrying out in the grounds, moving trees and I demand is absurd and you need not trouble 
Bhrubs. ^ ^ [ | about it in any way. Under no circumstances is 
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_ son responsible for the debts of his deceased 
mother (incurred without his knowledge or 
authority) except where money or property, 
equal in value to the amount of such debts, 
passes to him on her death.—K C. T ] 

Faulty construction of greenhouse 

W. L ).—It was a very foolish thing to engage 

lad of fifteen to put up and construct the 
greenhouse, and it seems that you made no bar¬ 
gain with him as to the amount of remuneration 
he was to have for the work. When he failed to 
complete the work and removed to a distance, 
you should have taken the greenhouse away 
from his father’s premises and employed a com¬ 
petent person to complete and eorreot the work, 
and you should then have deducted hiB charges 
from the sUm claimed by the lad. You allowed 
his father to engage a carpenter to complete the 
work, and now, although you promised to pay 
the carpenter, you demur. No doubt the charge 
is exorbitant, nut you should refuse to pay any 
more than the carpenter’s charge, and if you are 
sued for the full sum demanded, you mutt 
defend the action. People who act in the foolieh 
manner you have done must expect to be made 
to suffer for their foolishness, and you will, in 
any case, have to pay considerably more than 
you would have done if you had entrusted the 
work to a competent workman at the outset, 
and you will also have to put up with the 
consequences of very bad work —K. C. T. 

Removal of fruit-trees and Rose-trees 
from private garden.—I purpose woikin$ up some 
fruit-trees and Rose plants in my garden, which is not 
taken as a market garden. Can I take up and dispose of 
the same aa I choose so long as they are not peimancntly 
set out or planted ?—Pkrsmubk. 

[I do not quite underotand what is meant by 
“ working up.” If you mean that you desire to 
rear and afterwards sell young plantB and fruit- 
trees, I may say that, strictly speaking, you 
may not do this, and your better course will be 
to ask your landlord to allow you to do as you 
propose. If he assents, you may proceed with¬ 
out fear ; but if he refuses and intends to exer¬ 
cise his utmost legal rights, you had best not 
carry out your proposal. Strictly speaking, as 
soon as a plant or tree is once planted, it 
becomes irremovable by the tenant of a private 
garden.—K. C. T.] 

A servant’s wages.— H the employer of a gardener 
becomes involved unknown to his servant*, and the wagts 
of the gardener and those under him are in arrear, and 
the mortgagee takes possession, can the gardener lawfully 
claim his wages in full ? Must he claim on his employer 
or on the mortgagee?— Head Cakdkskr. 

[The gardener and the other Eervants may 
claim payment in full of all wages in arrear, but 
their claim must be upon their employer. They 
have nothing to do with the mortgagee, nor has 
he aught to do with them. Should the employer 
become bankrupt, the servants will be entitled 
to payment of four months’ wages in full, if so 
much is in arrear. If more is in arrear, they 
must prove for the balance in the same way as 
the other creditors—K. C. T.] 

Stoppage of gardener’s wages daring 
temporary Illness —For five years I have been 
engaged as a gardener and to do edd jobs about the 
house, at the wages of 26s. a week. Last week I was at 
home two days with a bad cold, and my master stopped 
6s from my wages. Was the deduction legal, seeing that 
I am a regular servant ?—J. J. 

[The wages of a servant continue payable 
during temporary Eickness, unless there be a 
distinct custom to the contrary, or unless there 
be a stipulation that the servant shall be only 
prid for the time during which he is actually at 
work. Such a custom prevails among almost 
all kinds of farm servants hired by the week, 
but I cannot say whether it is usual amongst 
gardeners in your district. If there be no such 
custom, nor yet any Buch stipulation aa that 
referred to, you mav recover the 5s. that has 
been stopped.—K. C. T.] 

Executors most prove a will.— When a person 
dies and leaves a will can his executors distribute his 
property, both real and personal, without consulting 
anyone, or must they prove the will? If it fhust be 
proved, how is it to be done?— Ioxorant. 

[The executors must distribute or dispose of 
the property in the manner directed in the will, 
but if they do this they need not consult 
anyone. They must, in any case, prove the 
will, or they will be liable to a heavy 
penalty. If the property left by the will is 
of considerable value it will bo best to prove 
the will through a solicitor, but, in any event, 
the executors (or one of them) may prove it 
personally if they bo desire. They must make 
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out a list of all the deoeased's property, and of 
all debts owing to him at the time of his death, 
and that part of his property which is not ready 
money should be valued in the list. Furniture, 
farm stock, and similar matters may be valued 
by a licensed appraiser, and stocks and shares 
should be valued at the prices published in the 
newspapers at the time of the death of the 
deoeaced, and a similar list should be made of 
the debts owing by the deceased at the time of 
his death, including his funeral expenses. The 
executors, or either of them, may then attend 
at the Probate Registry at Somerset House, 
London, or at the registry of the district where 
the deceased had a fixed place of abode, and if 
that fixed place of abode was near the town from 
which jou write, or anywhere in the West 
Riding, the District Registry-office is at Wake¬ 
field. The executors should take with them 
the will and also a certificate of the deceased’s 
death from the Registrar of I )eaths, and further 
instructions and assistance will be given by the 
officials at Wakefield, but it would be as well 
for them to take with them the means to pay 
the duty and the fees. If the gross value of the 
estate—that is, without making any deduction 
for debts, etc.—does not exceed £500, probate 
may be obtained at the Inland Revenue Office of 
the town from which you write, and in that case 
the fee payable will be 15). If the gross value 
of the estate does not exceed £300, the estate 
duty will be 30s. : and, if it exceeds £300, but 
does not exceed £500, the estate duty will be 
50)., and no other death duties of any kind will 
be payable.—K. C. T.] 

Duties or coachman and gardener.—A few 
months ago 1 took a situation as coachman and gardener, 
and to be generally useful, and in particular to look after 
a horse ana a pony, two dogcarts and a carriage, i acre of 
kitchen garden, a large flower garden, and three lawns. 
Two months later my employer told me it was my duty to 
sweep the flues of the Kitchen range, and to light the 
copper Are for the washerwoman, to clean boots, fyl coals, 
etc. A month later he purchased a second horse, still 
keeping the pony, and a fortnight after that he had a 
present of a third horse. 11c requires me to attend to the 
three horses and the pony and to all other matters as 
before, and he tells me that I have no stated hours for 
work, but must be on the place whenever I am wanted, 
and that I must do whatever I am required to do. Oan 
he compel me to do all theee hones, or are there any 
stated houn for work? Oan he compel me to do any dirty 
work?— Fkrry Hill. 

[Your employer is right to a certain extent— 
that there arc no fixed hours for a coachman, 
and that if his services are required as coach¬ 
man he mast render them at any hour. But 
this does not mean that when you have done a 
fair day’s work as coachman you must then do 
a farther day’s work as gardener or as handy 
man. I think the amount of work required 
from you is more than one man can render, bnt 
I suppose you will not be actually doing any 
gardening work at present. The remedy is 
simple enough. Tell your master that you 
cannot do the work, and give him notice to 
leave ; he cannot compel you to remain after 
the expiration of the notice.—K. C. T.] 

A son’s responsibility for his mother's 
debts and funeral expenses. —Three mouths ago 
my mother was living in a home of her own, and my 
unmarried sister went over and sold the furniture, and 
took my mother to live with a married sister of ours, and 
my mother died there. This sister’s husband has written 
to me demanding from me a contribution to the funeral 
expenses of my mother and to the payment of a debt she 
had incurred before her death. Her life was insured, and 
this sister has received the insurance money, also what¬ 
ever my mother possessed. Am I liable to pay the funeral 
expenses and the debt?— Cosstaxt Rbadkr. 

[You cannot be compelled to pay any part of 
your mother’s funeral expenses, nor yet any 
part of the debt she owed. If the insurance 
money and the value of the goods your mother 
possessed were equal in value to the amount of 
the funeral expenses and the debt, the person to 
whom the debt is owing can recover it from 
your sister and her husband, but you are not 
liable to pay a single penny. Whether you 
ought to pay a part is a different matter. It 
depends upon tne circumstances in which yon 
ana yoar sisters are respectively placed, etc.] 

“The English Flower Darden.”— Thoroughly 

revised, vrithfuU description» of all the best plants, trees, 
and shrubs, th-ir culture and arrangement, beautifully 
illustrated. Medium 8oo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in S ools., half bound sage green morocco—for 
Horary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book- 
sc’irrs, tie. 

" Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published. Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden¬ 
ing, but, what la quite as important, condemns bad 
ga r deni ng, giv ing r» aonsj fral an convincing tor both.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qajldkhixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbxinq, 57, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbxixo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sacred Lily failing (/. 2>).—The failure, as 
exemplified by your specimen, is a very common one in 
growing the Chinese Sacred Narcissus. It is due either to 
too dry an atmosphere, such as is caused by an overheated 
room or by gas, or it is the result of draughts. In cases 
where these bulbs are grown in a room where there U no 
Are or gas they always turn out well. Of course, they 
should be given as much light as possible, and should not 
be subjected to frost. If grown in e greenhouse where 
one temperature is maintained the result is also satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Clematia cirrhosa (A. t Cornwall ).—The specimen 
enclosed is Clematis cirrhosa, an'old and well-known 
species, native of Spain and the Balearic Isles, and intro¬ 
duced into this country as long ago as 1596. Any pruning 
that is needed to keep it in bounds may be done as soon 
as the flowering season is over, but at the same time 
pruning is not necessary to ensure a display of bloom, 
and it is seen to the best advantage when growing in a 
loose, untrammelled manner. See our note as to the 
treatment of wild Clematises, with cuts, in the issue of 
Nov. 24, p. 504. 

Rosea for arches (Glendrfnach) —Preferring as 
you do Roses of good quality of blossom and that will 
blossom twice, we can highly recommend the following 
kinds for arches: Cheshunfc Hybrid, Climbing Souv. de 
Wootton, Gloire de Dijon, Kaiserin Friedrich, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Mme. Berard, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Reine Olga de Wurtcmburg, Souvenir de Mme. Joseph 
Metral, Waltham Climber No. 1, Longworth Rambler, 
Marie Robert, and RGve d’Or. Thoee best for pillars, 
bearing in mind that they also must be autumnal, are 
Belle Lyonnaise, Marie Lavellee, Monsieur Desir, Pink 
Rorer, Aim6e Vibert, Climbing Capt. Christy, and Grass 
au Tephtz. 

Salvia splendens (A Reader).—This may be had 
in flower up to Christmas if cuttings are struck at the 
end of May and the plants grown on freely afterwards. 
They should not be stopped after the middle of August, 
otherwise the weak growth resulting from late stopping 
will not bloom in a satisfactory manner. Plants that 
commence to flower in November will, in a suitable struc¬ 
ture, keep up a succession till Christmas, while thoee that 
bloom early will, if carefully attended to, produce a 
secondary crop in January and February. It is, however, 
essentia] that they be kept clear of red-spider, otherwise 
failure will result. Two good kinds that bloom naturally 
later than S. splendens are S. gesneraflora and S. lleeri, 
both of which may be had in bloom in January and 
February if treated as above recommended for S. 
splendens. 

Alatrcemerias, etc. {Adam ).—All the plants named 
are quite hardy in the open, and the above, which require 
planting 6 inches deep, are quite safe, unless it be the 
white form of A. pelegrina, which is less hardy than the 
rest, and should be covered with ashes. The Tropaeolum 
is very hardy, and the Tricyrtis, with a meagre mulch of 
Cocoa nut-fibre refuse, will be quite safe. It would be 
hazardous now to expose any of these after making growth 
in heat. Have you no cold-frame that you could place 
them in for a few weeks, or, if not, by planting rather 
more deeply than usual secure the growth against frost. 
The frame treatment will be best, and when severe 
weather is past plant them out at the right depth, where 
they will be safe enough for S'une time to come. The 
Tropaolum is a capital rock garden subject, and does well 
on a steep and sunny bank. 

The Rose of Jericho (Anastatica hierochunUna) 
(RoehampUm ).—This singular plant has nothing to do 
with the Rose family, but is an annual Crucifer which 
grows on barren wastes from Syria to Algeria. When 
growing its branches spread out horizontally, but as soon 
as the seeds begin to ripen they commence to curl inwards 
until the whole plant resembles a ball of wicker-work, 
which on being set free from the sandy soil in which it 
grows gets blown about by the winds, and in this way the 
seeds get distributed over a wide area. If the dried plant 
be placed in water the branches again expand, and the 
seed-pods burst longitudinally. The same plant retains 
its power of contracting and expanding for many years 
after it has been gathered. It is known in the Holy Land 
as " Kaf Maryan,” or the Virgin’s-flower. Dried specimens 
of it are sometimes sold in the London streets. 

Oool-h 008 e (Walter Wilson).—We fear you will not 
do much good with any plants save Ferns or, poisiblv, 
Camellias in pots that may be turned outdoors in 
summer to ripen more fully. We think the Ferns will be 
the most likely to do you permanent good, though in the 
early part of the year some small bulbous things may be 
introduced in pots to brighten up things generally. Some 
of the best kinds for your purpose will be Polystichum 
proliferum, P. aculeatum, P. Jjonchitis (Holly Fern), P. 
grandlcepe, Athyriuni F.-f. Victoria), A. F.-f. Kielda, A. 
F.-f. plutnosa, Blechnums, Scolopendriutus in variety, 
particularly those of a crested nature. Some of these are 
not only extremely handsome, but they are evergreen, 
and, therefore, permanent in their heauty. Then, too, the 
Polypediums, such as cambricum, elegantissimum, 
and trichomanoides, are very beautiful. The Oak, Beech, 
and Limestone Polypodies are very pleasing, also, the 
violet-scented Aspidium fragrant, which is oertainly a gem 


among this group. Lastrea Goldieana and I.. oreopteris 
are very good, while Adiantum capi 11 us-Veneris and A. 
pedatum should be added as the representatives of hardy 
British and American Maiden-hair Ferns. Probably 
Pteris sc&berala may survive in a sheltered corner, and if 
damp enough the Killarney Fern should certainly be given 
a trial. These may form the nucleus to a collection, bat 
a visit to a nursery where Ferns are a specialty would 
reveal others equally charming and distinct. 

Planting a prave garden (Rosa Uundi).—Vi « 
fear if you plant in your grave garden three strong-grow¬ 
ing Roses such as you name thess will in time overgrow 
everything else, and become so dense that other flowers 
will have little light and air. That is our experience of 
such gardens. Without doubt the best is the simplest, 
and for such end we know of nothing better than edging 
it with green Sedum Lydium, leaving spaces for bulbs here 
and there, such as Snowdrope, blueScillas, white Crocuses, 
and white Narcissi, with two or three white and pale blue 
Hyacinths. Gay colours should be avoided. No doubt 
four dozen Snowdrops and same of Scillas and Crocuses, 
with two dozen other bulbs, would suflfce. You could 
plant with these a few Double Daisies, purple Aubrietiae, 
white Primroses, aud Auriculas. You would have to 
remove these in the summer and replace with white 
Tufted Pansies and a few pale blue or mauve ones, just 
two or three pink Begonias, and for top planting a few 
small standard pale or white Fuchsias. If you attempt 
too much you will certainly defeat your object. Tne 
Sedum edging or carpet should be lifted and replanted 
each autumn. 

Forcing Gladiolus Golvlllei The Bride 
(Linx /—This plant requires a varying degree of moisture, 
according to growth and the season—little at first, to be 
increased with growth, and the soil maintained fairly 
moist up to the appearance of first blooms. Towards the 
end of April ample supplies are essential, the plant drying 
up promptly and often. If the soil is good there is no 
need for artificial manure, but if used it is best in solution 
—guano, for example. The plants should flower during 
April with fair treatment, in which we include the avoid¬ 
ance of too high a temperature. You will find a great 
lapse of time between the production of the last leaf and 
any sign of the coming flower-spike, and it is at this 
period that many mistakes are made in the culture of this 
useful plant. We hardly like your idea of “shallow 
boxes " for growing this plant, which after all, for its size, 
is more or less of a voracious nature and appetite, aod 

f articularly so if the corms are qrite free of disease. 

ota with a fair drainage are better suited for the culture 
of this plant, as from experience we know how difficult it 
is to keep pace with the requirements of the species in 
warm weather. 

Making putty (Cawthron).— If you only want a 
small quantity, say half a cwt. or even twice this amount, 
it will never pay you for the trouble of making. “Good 
putty " consists of something more than whitening and 
oil, and unless you know wnen the ingredients are in 
proper trim you will never make it good. Whitening 
must be absolutely dry, and this condition few amateun 
could command only in the height of summer or by the 
aid of a large oven for drying it when finely powdered. 
As a rule, it requires 2 gallons of best Unwed-oil to each 
hundredweight of whitening, and the labour of mixing is 
very considerable. Faulty conditions of either of these 
will speedily show when the putty has been a short time 
in use, an apparent fungus-like accumulation appearing on 
the line of the putty, which often oozes from beneath the 
glass in a half rotten condition, the fungus growth 
spreading on to and greatly disfiguring the sash-bars. We 
have known an entire range of new glass to be thus dii- 
flgufed, the loss in glam alone through the ingress of wet 
and frost being very great. Unfortunately, this shortcoming 
does not display itself till the putty comes into contact 
with greater moisture, and therefore is not apparent when 
lying in bulk. 

Primula (Hugo ).—The Primula is P. verticillata, an 
Abyssinian species, and therefore not hardy in this 
country in the open. The plant may be grown in frames 
for the summer, but should be taken indoors early in 
September. As a winter-flowering kind it is ene of the 
most valuable. It Is not a good time to be repotting this 
kind, and you had better wait till flowering is past, giving 
the plants then a liberal shift into 6-inch pots. You may 
employ manure if quite old,so that it will pass a fine sieve 
when rubbed by the hand, at the rate of one fifth of the 
soil, employing sand quite freely and some old mortar dr 
broken oyster-shells among the soil. Give good drainage 
and pot firmly. You should endeavour to save seeds and 
raise young plants, treating them as biennials, aod then 
discard them for younger plants, which are always the 
more vigorous. To do this well you save seed in the 
coming spring, sow at once, and grow the plants in 3-inch 
pots for this year, but not permitting any to flower. 
Then in March repot the plants into 6-inch pots, and you 
will be rewarded with flowers for weeks together in the 
next season. You may be interested to know that a 
natural hybrid last year appeared at Kew between the 
above and the much deeper yellow form known as 
P. floribunda. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shady corner (Bast Kent ).—Aucuba japonic*, 
Portugal Laurels, Euonymus green and variegated. Box, 
Colchic and round-leaved laurel, Holly, and Rhododen¬ 
drons may be grown, whilst quite a variety of Conifers, 
also hardy perennials, would be suitable. 

Pyrus j&ponlca falling to bloom (Saaln 

Rosa ).—It is difficult to give a reason for your plants of 
Pyrus jxponica not flowering—that is, if they are in a 
good sunny spot, as that is necessary for the thorough 
ripening of the wood. They may, perhaps, flower this 
s a ason, for grown as bushes in the open ground they do 
not bloom naturally till spring is well advanced, therefore 
the buds will not be showing yet. If they do not flower 
this spring your better plan will l>» to cut out any old and 
exhausted shoots and shorten back the vigorous ones, 
thus allowing a free circulation of light and air to the 
centre of the plant. This should be done directly you are 
sure that they do not intend to bloom, in order to allow 
of a long season of growth afterwards. It your plants 
flower in a satisfactory manner this spring the pruning 
should be limited to the removal of a few weak sheet* 
from the inside of .the plant. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Sawdust manure (D. H. T .%—Sawdust manure 
is not so good as is that of straw or Moss-litter, especially 
as wood-dust is so long in decomposing. You coula rough 
screen much of the manure, and then remove the saw¬ 
dust, which could lie in a heap for a year or two to 
thoroughly decompose, being occasionally turned and 
heavily dressed with soot; then it is very good manure. 
Turn the manure heap in your garden once a week, and 
dost heavily with soot and a little salt each time—that 
will destroy the worms. Still, worms are not harmful in 
gardens; indeed, they often do great good. 

Transplanting: autumn - sown Onions 
(J. A. Jr7).—You seem to have made the too common 
mistake in sowing Onion seed—of putting it in some four 
times too thickly. I*ave your plants as they are till the 
middle of April. Then, having some other ground well 
prepared by deep working and well manuring, dibble the 
plants out into rows 12 inches apart, the plants being 
6 Inches apart in the rows. Lift the plants carefully with 
the aid of a fork so as to preserve all the roots, and then 
in dibbling in bury only a very small portion of the 
stem. As a rule, transplanted autumn-sown Onions do 
best. The finest winter Onions are those we usually sow 
in the spring, as they keep so much longer. 

Keeping Onions (D. U. T.).— James’s Keeping and 
Bedfordshire Champion are both good keeping Onions. 
Still, very much depends, so far as keeping is concerned, 
on the ripening of the bulbs. As yon are in a somewhat 
colder district, we should advise you to now sow a pinch 
of seed in a shallow box. Stand it in a frame, raise 
plants early, then dibble them out on to good ground at 
the end of April. In that way your bulbs should mature 
thoroughly. In any case, if you sow seed as usual, a bed 
a rod in extent, having sixteen rows sown thinly, should 
suffice for all your requirements. As to raising Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, and Leek plants, beds 1 yard sauare, sown 
thinly, should give you all the plants you neea. 

Forced Rhubarb stalks diseased (b S.).— 
We infer from what you say as to your forced Rhubarb 
stalks turning black, then dying away, that you must 
have some fungoid disease in the house. We rather think 
that water cannot be needed twice a week. Surely once a 
week should suffice. It may be that excessive watering 
Injures the stalks. In any case coat the walls or wooden 
partitions in which the Rhubarb is being grown with quite 
not lime-white, and liberally dust the soil and plants with 
sulphur. If, when stems are pulled, any is attached to 
them it can easily be wiped off. You may have planted 
the roots you are forcing in sour and unfit soil, or the 
water used may not be free from fungoid spores. In any 
case you had better do as we have advised. 

Artificial manure for Potatoes ( Bast Kent). 
—You may use soot liberally on -eoil to be planted with 
Potatoes. We advise that after the ground has been 
deeply dug—and by deep we mean from 12 inches to 
15 inches—it be dressed with fresh soot, at the rate of a 
peck to a rod, and that it be forked in. Then, in using 
artificial manures for Potatoes, either throw out trenches 
with a spade 2} feet apart and 5 inches deep, putting in 
the sets and strewing in an equal mixture of superphos- 

f hate or bone-flour, and of Kalnit or potash, at the rate of 
lb. per 15-feet run—that would work out at about 6 lb. 
per red—or dig the ground again as you go, plant in 
broad furrows marked out with a line, and manure in the 
same way. Add a dressing of 3 lb. of nitrate of soda so 
soon as the plants are well through and hoe it in. 

Peas for market sal e(Bew Reader).—There is 
an immense number of Peas suitable for market culture, 
and all so good that it is difficult t% name one as better 
than another. Many of our finest Peas are not grown for 
market, either because not cheap enough, or else because 
their names are unknown In the market. The best early 
is either William Hurst or Chelsea Gem, which are some¬ 
what similar. These grow about 20 inches in height, and 
may be sown in drills 2 feet apart. Both are wrinkled 
Marrows of the best quality. We note them priced at 1S9. 
to 20s. per bushel. These are a long way better than the 
hard, flavourless Eclipse or Ringleader. For a 3-feet Pea, 
feet lying. Triumph is first-rate in the field, and a 
rather taller one, needing more width, is Telegraph. The 
best Brussels Sprouts for field culture is the variety 
known as Exhibition. It is offered at about 5s. per 
pound. 

FRUIT. 

drafting Apple stocks (W. E. your 

Apple stocks have good clean stems 12 inches to 15 Inches 
from the ground, graft at that height, as even with bush- 
trees it is better to have clean stems above the ground 
before branches break out. If the stems of the stocks be 
the eize round of a man’s finger the grafts may be about 
6 inches long, and if they have two or three buds above 
the union that will do. We prefer for such stocks whip 
or tongue grafting. The best book on grafting and budding 
is that of Charles Baltet. It is entitled “The Art of 
Budding and (Jrafting,"price 2 h. 6d. No doubt any local 
bookseller can obtain this for you. 

Pruning wall trees (J. S.). — You had better 
cut back the shoots on your lately planted Plum-trees 
against a wall to one-third their length. If you do not 
you will certainly have the base of the tree bare, as the 
lower buds on shoots that have not been cut back will not 
start next spring. As the new shoots grow you must 
loosely nail them to the wall, spreading them ont fan¬ 
shaped, so that when again shortened back other shoots 
will break from them, and thus you will at the outset 
furnish your trees. So far as the Apples aro concerned, 
these should be properly trained to have one central erect 
stem, from which side shoots 10 inches apart should break 
out horizontally. As the previous season’s growth is so 
poor, better cut hard back to obtain stronger shoots next 
year. Then you want a good leader, which next winter 
you cut back two-thirds. From that will break the side 
shoots and one new leader, and so you go on pruning and 
training each year. 

Planting Strawberries (b. it. —Lift the 
strongest of your Strawberry runners with a trowel and 
plant in a spare piece of ground, 2 inches apart. You 
must cut off all the runners os they appear on them next 
summer. Transplant them on to good deep soil, in rows 
2 fset apart, in September, and these should give you a 
grand fruit crop the following year. Then clean your old 
bed of all the runners, top-a rear-wit h manure, tfpd just 
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fork it in. The term perpetual applied to St. Joseph 
Strawberry is a misnomer, but it fruite in early summer 
and late autumn. Still, for the latter purpose it is best to 
pinch out the summer flowers, as then it fruite better late. 

Fruit-trees not bearing (A The trees were 
planted three years ago in soil of poor quality, but it was 
abundantly manured. The results were such a9 might 
have been expected—the trees grow nothing but leaves. 
They must be lifted again without injuring the roots 
much—they need not be pulled out of the hole. As the 
soil is of poor quality, it would be a good plan to put half 
a barrow-load of good loam over the roots before filling in 
the ordinary soil. In January all superfluous young wood 
must be cut out, and very little ought to be cut off from 
what remains. Lifting the trees will check their growth 
for next year, and cause them to produce plenty of fruit- 
buds. 

drafted Pear stem ( B . W. PX— It seems prob¬ 
able that in Inserting five grafts into a 6-inch stem of an 
old Pear-tree you put in too many, and those probably of 
too weak wood. We should on such a stem of a tree have 
inserted three extra stout or two-year-old wood of the size 
of a man’s finger, driving them hard home with a mallet. 
Such grafts would soon take, and should have given a 
good head the first year. As a rule, grafters use yearling 
wood only, which is all very well for small stems, but 
large stems need larger wood. As only one of your grafts 
has made growth, your best course is to pare off the 
decaying portion of the stem hard and with a slant with 
a sharp knife ; another, to get a little painter’s knotting 
and paint over the wound, as that will exclude rain ana 
fungus, and in time the bark surrounding it should grow 
over. 

Planting field with Strawberries [J. A. M.) 

—As your field is, as you say, so foul with Couch Grass 
roots it would be most unwise to plant Strawberries until 
it had been quite cleaned, as otherwise the Couch Grass 
would soon smother the Strawberries. We do not under¬ 
stand that gas-liine kills weeds such as you have. If the 
ground is poor a heavy dressing of manure would do it 
most good. We advfee you, either by ploughing, harrow¬ 
ing, and picking, or better still by forking, to get out so 
much of the Grass roots as you possibly can, then give a 
good dressing of manure, and plant some strong-growing 
Potato, ns the tops will, later, smother Grass growth, and 
in lifting the crop the ground should be well cleaned, 
ready for the Strawberries. Those should fcfi as strong 
runners as can be obtained, and planted from middle to 
the end of September. Newly-turned pasture is apt to 
be full of wireworm. This needs a dressing of gas-lime to 
kill these pests, or they soon injure the Strawberries. 

SHORT RBPUBS. 

S. 8. 8.— We know of no book dealing with the plants 
you mention. You will find all the best kinds mentioned 

in “ The English Flower Garden."- Ealing. —Begonias 

are generally at their best in the second year. If begin¬ 
ning to move pot at once. Yes, yon can sow Sweet Peas 
in pote, and for a succession sow in the open ground 

towards the end of March.- B. H. M .—We know of no 

book dealing only with the subjects you mention. You 
had better get “ Hobday’s Villa Gardening," price 6s. 6d., 

from this office.- Emcx. —See reply to “ B. in our issue 

of Feb. 9, p. 663.- II. Bennett.—"The Art of Grafting” 

(Baltet), Crosby, Lockwood and Co., Publishers, 

Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.O.- T. Thomas.— 

Please say what you want them for—whether outdoors or 

indoors, and whether Japanese or otherwise.- Dorset.— 

1, Yes, you can propagate from cuttings of your own 
plants, putting in fresh cuttings every year. 2, No, you 
must have peat. 3, Tarragon will grow anywhere, but a 
rich, well drained position facing the sun is the best. 

Plant in the early spring. - R. D.— It will be advisable 

to take the protection off during the day if the weather is 
bright, covering up directly the sun has gone off the wall. 

- S. C. K.— Water the soil with lime-water, when the 

worms will at once come to the surface and may be 

destroyed.- H. Clarke —Covet up with boxes and place 

some manure round these to force the crowns into 

growth.- Amateur.— See the article in our issue of 

Dec. 22, 1900, p. 663.- S. X. O.— Not at all uncommon. 

Specimens are sent to us frequently.- Suburban.— See 

article, with illustration, in our issue of Jan. 26, p. 632.- 

T. Beretford. —Any tree nurseryman should be able to 

supply you.- L. C. T.—" Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” 

by T. Baines, from this office, price 12s., illustrated, and 

5a. with no illustrations.- Free Gardener.—We know of 

no one who supplies Onion plants in the way you wish. 
You can raise them now yourself by sowing in gentle heat. 

- Ansdtll.— We see no reason why it should not answer, 

but it would have been far better at the point marked A. 
“Orchids and their Management," by W. Watson, price 
15s., from L. Upcott Gill, 171, Strand, W.C. 

/ Any communication) respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnimi 
Illpstratrd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Bo 
more than four kinds of fruits or dowers *or naming 
should be sent at one time 

Names Of plants.— Pershore.—\, Achillea sp .send 
in flower ; 2, Kleinia articulata; 3, Send better specimen ; 

4, Dioema vulgaris.- II. M. S. —Rhododendron arbo- 

reuin, seedling form of. You can layer or graft it. 
Rhododendrons require peat to do well. No manure is 

necessary.- A. Crosver. — Schizostylis coccinea.- 

Hugo.—We cannot form any opinion from the scrap sent. 
If you send us a more liberal example we will endeavour 
to assist you. It is probably a species of Batnbusa. 

Names Of fruit.— F. Marsdcn.— Apple not recog¬ 
nised. _ 

Catalogues received.— W. At lec-Burpee and 

Go., Philadelphia.— Farm Annual for 1001. -W. Pfitzer, 

Stuttgart.— Seed List for 10 OJ. -Robert Tringle, 40, 

Belvoir-street, Leicester.— Seed Catalogue for 1001. - 

Peter Henderson and Co., 35 and 37, Oortland-street, 
New York —K>:rything for the Garden, I!?>1 .——J. 

Forbes, Hayrick.— Catalogue oj Florists' Flowers. - 

Pinehurst Nurseries, Pinehurst, N.C., U.S.A.— Surplus 
List of American Seeds.— John Russell, Richmond, 

Surrey.— Choice and Reliable Seeds for 1901. -J. Lara- 

ber and Son, Trier.— General Catalogue of Seeds. 


DO NOT READ THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 

If you have no glass. 

It will not interest yon. 


“NICOTICIDE” 

Is now used by all the leading growers under 
glass for the purpose of destroying those inseot 
pests whioh are so troublesome. Green-fly, 
Mealy-bug, Red-spider, Thrip, etc., are in¬ 
stantly destroyed. 

If yon have not yet used 11 NICOTICIDE ” y° a 
are not “up to date.” It is so simple and 
cheap. Write for Booklet “ Greenhouse Pests.” 

Read what Gardening Illustrated says 

about “ NICOTICIDE.” 

“ We recently received a sample bottle of this new 
vaporiser, and haring subjected it Co a variety of teats, have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the most eflloaoloua WO 
have tried. Its effect on all insect life is well-nigh 
magleaL Which we attribute to its quick and rapid vaporis¬ 
ing properties. This latter is mainly due to the nearer prox¬ 
imity to the flame, yet quite rafe owing to the size and the 
general construction of the cup containing the liquid. The 
rapid and quick action on all insect life allows no timii 
for the escape of the pest, which in not a few of 
those more slow in action is the case, numbers of the peets 
secreting themselves on first feeling the action of the fumes. 
With *Nlcotlcide ’ this is impossible, the whole hott being 
overcome forthwith. In this way this useful and safe article 
is rendered not only valuable* hut distinctly 
economical. We were not only surprised, but distinctly 
pleased with the remits, it u perfectly harmless to 
even tender foliage."—6th October, 1900. 

PRICE EL— This Compound for Vaporising 

is sold in bottles, as follows :— 


No. 1 size.—1 pint 

/ containing 1 
\ sufficient for j 

)■ 48,000 cubic ft., 1ft/-ea. 

No. 2 size.—| „ 

ditto 

20.000 

.. 7/0 

No. 3 size.—6 ox. 

ditto 

12.000 .. 

.. 4/0 

No. 4 size.— 4 „ 

ditto 

8,000 .. 

» 3/- 

No. 5 size.—1 „ 

ditto 

2.000 .. 

lOd. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


HUNTER & GOW, 


live: 


1BH 


F0R ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammer lees, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take llgaase 
OF shot cartridges: specially bored by an improved procees 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech¬ 
loaders, from 39a. Air Guns, Ik fid. Walking-stick Guns, 
13a fid. Alarm Guns, 7a fid. Send 3 stamps for Prioe List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Path-street. Birmingham._ 
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WC0^ V ALFRED 

PEEL 

/"’SON. 
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WHY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 

* T FERRETS, when for la GAMEKEEPER of 41 years’ 
experience will send whole of following REAL, GENUINE 
RECIPES ?—Drawing and Catching Rats in enormous 
quantities, alive or dead; destroying Moles by millions; 
Bolting Rats or Rabbit* from their holes; Drawing Game any 
distance; compelling Rabbits to lay out for covert shooting; 
force liens to lay (best on earth); Infallible Cure for Gapes; 
very Valuable Fancier's Secret, How In settle any fresh aog, 
so that he will not leave owner; keep Pigeons at Horae and 
attracting Stray Birds; trapping Hares, Rabbits, Foxei, Ac. 
alive; Curing Skins; making Dubbin, Ac.. Ac. Guaranteed 
genuine; registered oopyright; thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials.—Z. THOMSON, Frederic-nlare. Weymouth. 


TIFFANY and Canvas Cloth, for Shading 
A Greenhouses and Protecting Fruit-trees. The manufac¬ 


turer will be pleased to send patterns and Drices on ap E 
tion.—EDWIN KING, Ditcbcat Factory. Everereech, Balh. 
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WEST’S PLANT GRIP STAKES.— Everlasting doubie-gri] 
r takes for instantly staking all plants. Send Post-card for Illustrate 
Catalogue. 


WEST’S PATENT VAPORISING FUMIGATOR.- 

Made all of metal Will Iasi a life-time without wick or furthe* 
trouble. Price complete* with spirits for stove, 9<L, post free, to 
vaporise up to 2,500 c.f. 

44 WEST’S EXTRACT OF NICOTINE " is guarantee 

pure Nicotine, and three tiroes as good as the best compound. It it 
not a oompound— i.t., not a chemical substitute for Nicotine, bu will 
make a compound equal to the best, if desired, at l|d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Price 7d. per sealed boitle of 1,000 cubic feet, post free (in quan¬ 
tities at 5d. each, carriage paid). Some other 


XW (all delivered free) are Ivorinc and Metal Plant Labels of al> ' f 

kinds, from is. lOd. gross: Gardener’s Fountain Pen* is.: Ink L«.M 

TO**’ Holding; Pen* one dipinto ink lasts an hours writing, without 
again dipping, Gd. dozen; Waterproof Ink* the only ink to stand 
Ti'liki Himm outside weather, 7d. tiottle; Prepared Green Raffia. 2s. ib.; 

•■Nrwf* - Plant Clips, is. 3d. gross; Carnation Rinas, is. 3d. gross; 

Hyacinth Supports, 3s. dot.; Layering Pegs. Is. M. per gross; Metal Troo Fas- 
[ >■ tenera. for permanently fastening wall trees, Is. lOd. gross; Wall Nails (same price as ordinary 

4 nails); Glazing Staples. Is. 6d gross; Plant Pots, also Pans, 3**. cast, any size (card, ford.), 

Flowor Grip Pot Suspenders; Pot Crocks; Orchid Baskets; Gardeu Syringe; Spray Dif- 
Holders of all fuser, for spraying insecticide, Sc., complete, 2* 6d. ; Powncr Dlft user, for diffusing powder on 
kinds. plants tided. Is Greenhouse Shading. 0d. Tins—if not satisfactory after trial money will be 

returned: MU8hroom Spawn, very prolific, 4s. ptr bushel; Insectide. Is. 3d. dozen boxes; 
Mealy Bug Destroyor. 7d. bottles: Horticultural Soap, 14 lb. tins, la; Powder Weed Killer* if not 
the beet and cheapest alter trial money will he returned, Is. 6d. tin makes 16 to 50 gallons ; Slug Killer Powder, certain 
destruction to slugs. &c., and a splendid fertiliser, from lb. tins, 9d.; Lawn Sand, kills all weeds and nourishes the Grass, 
from lb. iin». 9d.; Tobacco Powder, extra fine ground, from 9d. tins: Seed Germluator. 6d. l<oxes, no seed should 
be sown without a dressing of this : Fertiliser* perfect plant food, from lb. tins, 9iL ; Manures, Ac., 4c. All carriage 
and package free. SAMPLES GRATIS. 

It wi ll pay you well to save your plants from dying to send direct to the ouly manufacturer of All Gordon Sundries, 
C. E WEST, ROUNDHAY* for full Illustrated Catalogue, with hints on horticulture. 

44 Orchid Culture.” 3rd edition, postage, 3d. Gives full particulars of the cultivation of Orchids. 


The Pioneer or Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous Imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in reoent years, afford abundant testimony 
f its undoubted suooees. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe .. ..£3 2 6 

No. 2, .. 200 ,, .. .. 4 10 0 

No. 3. .. 400 „ .. .. .. 6 • • 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-lnch pips. 
Complete apparatus from £5 58. 6<L 
Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Horticultural Builders and Ueattno Engineers, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122. VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


Substantially built^of 

ing for each side of 
.•f BIVy/yHWPiiMir WHBMI house, vent ilator in 
~ I t 1 roof and side, and 

21*0 z. Glass 

7 ft. by 5 ft. .. .. £2 12 6 I 15 ft by 10 ft. .. £8 2 0 

0 ft. by 6 ft... .. 3 16 6 20 fr„ by 10 ft. .. 118 0 

12 ft. by 8 ft. .. .. 5 14 0 I 25 ft. by 10 ft. 14 5 0 

Customer writes. Jan. 13rh. 1901: “Greenhouse 

arrived safely, for whirh many thanks. I am very pleased 
with it It is far superior to houses of the tame sort made 
by other firm* at higher prices. The wood is in excellent 
condition.” (Original can be bo seon at our office) 

QUALITY AND PRICE WILL TELL. 


NEW PATENT 


I fl The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 

L—Long Burning. 

■ 2.—Even Temperature. 

■ 8,-No Trouble. 

$ ’ ■ __ In these particulars our 

Boilers are altogether be¬ 
yond competition. 

2 1 Guaranteed Mini¬ 
s' T. wf z mam Burning. 

tJJv L5k6|t.' 12 Hours. 

W^LzSk im, I Unsatisfactory Boilers can 
•S [s4 . .Mfl irtaa be replaced in an hour's 

"JfiS work without moving the 

* old pipes. 

L *. ivcHu J Extracts from Letters 

^ received 

" My gardener is quite converted.” 

" The gardener is loud in its praise.” 

*' The last No. 2 I had from you always goes 24 hours at 
stretch." 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

H 0 E nTS^ T R U s RAL NORWICH 


. No. 65. 

WAIL FRUIT TREE PROTECTOR, 


Hot-Water Apparatus. 

Kach Apparatus Complete, with Killer, flue-pipe, and smoke- 
nozzle, expansion box, and two rows of 4-in. pipe along one 
side of house. Can be easily fixed, and guaranteed to give 
every satisfaction House 10 ft. long, £4; 12 ft., £4 5s.; 
15 ft . £5 : » ft., £6: 25 ft £7 10s. 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue (Poet Free) before 
• ordering elsewhere. 

J. WILLIS & CO., 

92, Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 


For pricos and particulars apply to— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD. 

66, Victoria St., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


A B \RGAIN TO HORTICULTURISTS. 

ATLAS” LOCKSTITCH MACHINE. 

Guaranteed 4 years. Q f| S. 

M To ensure satisfoc- xU 
tion, machine sent U U 
on receipt of 58 . 

P.O. for One Montii'h 
i'kial. Balance can be paid 
5s. Monthly, write for 
Desighs & Samples of work 
The ATLAS Machine 
Co.* 184 ( 5 , High • street, 
Camden Town, London. 


24 ft. h, 2 fi.*2 it# «, 

30 ft. by 2 ft. . 9 il # 

30 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in . 4 4 6 

WITH REMOVABLE GLAZED LIGHTS. 

A Cheaper Form Made. List Free. 


Hundreds 

of 

Thousands 

Sold. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


on Orders of 40s. and upwards to 
most goods'stations. 


NOW READY, 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES 

and Estimates 
for Greenhouse 
Heating Appara¬ 
tus free. 


CHAS. T00PE 

(P.R.H.S.) 

AND SON, 

8ttpiey Square, 
Strpoey, 
LONDON. K. 


PUPiriER^ 


AMATEURS 

.ASSISTANT 


OLLERS 

ARE UNEQUALLED. 


EMIGRATION 
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FRUIT. 

RE-GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 

I agree with Mr. Groom’s advice to graft sorts 
that do not come up to the desired standard, 
especially trees that are healthy. Good healthy 
stocks soon recoup themselves when grafts of a 
good kind are put on in spring, and usually it 
only takes two or three years to restore them 
to their original state and size. I have had a 
crop in the seoond year from the graft, not a 
heavy one, of course, but more than I could 
have expected to have had. No one, however, 
could say with certainty when re-grafted trees 
would again come into bearing, because the 
influences of grafting vary so muoh in stock and 
scion. I have known a free-bearing Pear ren¬ 
dered shy bv grafting for a time, but rational 
pruning and some restriction at the roots, if at 
all vigorous, set matters right in course of time. 
While a free sort oan be given this opposite 
character, it is just as easily possible to obtain 
a greater proportion of fertility from a compa¬ 
ratively barren tree by the same law. In the 
nurseries, some trees, Pears in particular, are 
double grafted in order to accelerate a fruitful 
growth, some not being satisfactory from the 
first graft. Mr. Groom does well m advising 
that trees be not severely beaded back ; they 
are greatly checked and crippled by this severe 
pruning. Branches of the size of a man’s wrist 
1 should put two grafts on, smaller ones only 
one on each. One would scarcely expect to find 
a change of scions would have an influence on the 
union and later growth, but so it is. It has 
been often repeated that a change of seed 
' always pays, and the same applies with some 
truth to grafting scions. It is now nearly five 
years sinoe some grafts were given me by a 
gardening friend, his garden having a deep bed 
of gravel beneath it, and mine an equally deep 
sandy-clay subsoil. The interchange has been 
marked from the first, the success attending the 
work being altogether superior to that follow¬ 
ing the use of my own grafts. My practice 
when the pruning is being done in winter is to 
select a few shoots from each tree, and insert 
them in the soil at the base of the stem ; then 
if grafts are wanted, either for my own use or 
to give away, they can be had without any risk 
of confusion of names, because eaoh tree is well 
known. 8. 


STRIKING VINE EYES. - 

There may bo some among the readers of 
Gardening who would like to raise their own 
Vines from cuttings. The work must be taken 
in hand at once. Usually a brisk bottom-heat 
is advised, and in the nurseryman’s case this ib 
a necessity, because to obtain a good saleable 
cane by the next winter or planting season the 
cutting must have every opportunity of an early 
start, so that its growth can be developed fully 
during the coming summer. To the private 
grower this “ express speed ” is net so all- 
important, because a small healrhy^Vmo soon 
grows into a bigger me, green oopJoitunity, 


and the cane is not judged in value by its size. 
A cold greenhouse is not suitable, there must be 
some artificial warmth to assist in developing 
root and leaf, but bottom-heat, though of much 
help, is not absolutely neoessary. The first 
essential is some well-ripened laterals or prim¬ 
ings from which to make a selection of the best 
buds. With a sharp knife make a slanting or 
longitudinal out from the upper eud towards the 
base, about an inch or little more in length, 
commencing from the base of the bud. The cut 
should, of course, be made at the baok of the 
bud or eye. A transverse cut in the opposite 
direction above the eye will complete the 
cutting, and it will then be ready for insertion. 
From this it will be seen that each bud or eye 
makes a separate cutting. Large or medium¬ 
sized 60-pots are usually employed, or the eyes 
may be inserted in a small square of turf, 
placing a little mound of sand in the centre for 
burying the cutting in just a little below the 
surface. Pots are recommended because more 
easily dealt with—afterwards a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand is the beet soil to use. 
Drain the pots moderately, then fill with soil, 
place a small mound of sand in the centre, into 
which press the cutting, and make the soil fairly 
firm. In a warm house there will soon be signs 
of life in the swelling bud, which Bhould be 
preceded by new roots. It is well to put iu 
more cuttings than are actually needed, because 
some grow much better than others, and by 
having enough the best can be selected and the 
rest thrown away. Some prefer to keep them 
cool after insertion until there is a callus 
formed, and then transfer them to a warmer 
house, others place them at once into warm 
quarters. Keep the soil uniformly moist with¬ 
out any excess of water, and as noon as roots 
reach the Bides of the pot transfer to others of a 
size or two sizes larger. New soil has a wonder¬ 
ful influence on the young Vines’ growth, and at 
this stage a small quantity of decayed manure 
is a good help. A light position must be 
assigned them, and in summer the growth 
should be trained near the glass. It is optional 
whether they are oonfined to 6-inch pots or 
placed iu larger sizes. Quite nice planting 
canes oan be grown in these pots, if carefully 
watered. _ W. 8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late keeping Apples. — Mr. Crook 
recently referred to Han well Souring and Annie 
Elizabeth, two valuable Apples for using during 
February and March. There are a few other 
varieties which should be grown by all who 
require Apples from March to May. Foremost 
amongst tnem is M&re de Manage, a very large 
dark crimson-coloured Apple, and excellent for 
puddings, pies, and baking. This variety keeps 
sound and retains its weight till May. Bram- 
ley’s Seedling is another fine cooking Apple, 
keeping as long; but it is rather a strong grower, 
and requires root-pruning the first and second 
year after planting. Gooseberry is an old but 
worthy late sort, retaining its brisk, refreshing 
flavour till the end of April; it makes a fine 
standard tree. Hambledou Deux Axis is a large 
valuable late market kind, keeping till May ; it 
makes a large spreading tree, and lives to a great 


age. This, though a very old variety, is 
unfortunately but little known. Newton 
Wonder, a new Apple and a great acquisition, 
bears its large, handsome, solid fruit freely, and 
succeeds well in heavy soil.— Cromer. 

A good baking Apple —It may be said 
with a good deal of truth that there are many 
good baking Apples, and it is equally true that 
some are better than others. The one to which 
this note has particular reference is the winter 
kind known as Golden Noble. Its history is 
apparently surrounded with some amount of 
mystery, and not a little confusion ha9 existed 
in associating it with others. Waltham Abbey 
and Dr. Harvey are names by some made 
synonymous, but they are both distinct. The 
Golden Noble in its bright golden skin and even 
outlines is distinct from all others, and has been 
known for over eighty years. While its colour 
is good its quality is equally so. To obtain the 
greatest perfection the fruits should be carefully 
and plainly baked on an open plate. The skin 
of the fruit is very thin, and when presented 
perfectly baked the flesh appears through the 
slightly cracked fissures with custard-like rich¬ 
ness. Herein is a feature that should be duly 
recognised, but this perfection calls for superior 
cooking, and when obtained is sure to be rightly 
acknowledged. Although I have known the 
Apple for some years, this one peculiarity has 
escaped attention until this season, and I 
mention it so that others possessing a tree may 
note this striking richness of its flesh when 
gently baked. It is a desirable sort from every 
point, and its culture is strongly recommended. 
— 8 . 

Renovating Vines (West HiUJ.—Aa your 
greenhouse Vines have done so badly of late it 
would seem as if the border in which they are 
growing was at fault, the roots no doubt having 
gone deep and quite out of the reach of top feeding 
and manuring. If that be so, it would not in 
the least mend matters were you to graft in 
March Hamburgh Vines on the cut down stems. 
Your best course by far is to cut out one half of 
the Vines from one end of the house, to pull out 
the stems, then to take out the soil from that 
half of the border, and to add fresh. If the 
soil at the bottom seems wet and sour clear 
it out to a depth of 30 inches, then put in 
6 inches of ooarse rubble, on that put 6 inches 
of turfy matter, such as turf parings, and then 
fill up with a compost of not less than one half 
of good pasture loam, the rest being soil from 
the vegetable garden, wood-ashes, old lime 
rubbish, bone-dust, a small quantity of about 
one pint per barrowload, and some scot. Fill 
up with that, tread it moderately, and then 
plant the young Vines, which should be well 
rooted, be turned out of pots, having the balls 
of soil well opened and the roots spread out 
evenly. Canes of such Vines should be about 
6 feet to 8 feet long. W 7 hen planted, these 
should be cut back to within a foot of the ground. 
If the canes are stouter, then they should be 
out back to the best bud just within the house. 
After these young Vines had begun to fruit in 
two years, then you oould serve the other half 
of the border iu the same way. It is evidently 
a case in which mere trifling assistance will 
have little or no permanent good. 
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A GOOD BROCCOLI. 

The variety illustrated—Superb Early White— 
is a reliable February and March Broccoli, and 
takes the plaoe of the once well-known Snow’s 
Winter White. For many years Snow’s Winter 
White was considered the best winter Broccoli 
in cultivation, but Superb Early White is better, 
as, owing to its being so well protected by 
foliage, it stands some frost without injury, 
and, being a dwarf variety, it is better able to 
battle against our variable winters. Of course, 
for the earliest, late autumn, or winter supplies 
few varieties are superior to the Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli. This, sown in March ana 
again in May, will give a succession. The suc¬ 
cession, however, is not always reliable, as the 
last sowing follows the first so quickly. Some 
small advantages may, however, be gained by 
planting in a different position and in heavier 
soil for the later supply. For Broccoli a hold¬ 
ing soil is the best, as in this the plants are more 
sturdy and the curd closer and sweeter. An 
open position is also advantageous. 

A very desirable variety for what may be 
termed mid winter supplies to follow the Pro¬ 
tecting, and in advance of the Early Superb, is 
Christmas White, a dwarf grower, the head 


freshly slaked lime and a little guano, well 
mixed with the decayed refuse before applying 
it to the ground, would be found very useful. 

I Most people like to see the refuse from the 
garden taken away. I have taken away many 
loads, but I always take good care of it. One 
gentleman whose garden I work in, knowing its 
value, never allows anything to be taken away, 
and therefore he does with it as I have already 
described. This gentleman has a Rose bed, and 
for some years has been in the habit of using 
animal manure for it; but, not being satisfied 
with the results, he decided to use the 
decayed refuse instead. The results were a 
fine crop of Roses and stout, healthy growth. 
It was applied in the autumn, left on the sur¬ 
face of the bed all winter, and lightly forked in 
in the spring. In another garden in which I 
work I take all the refuse away. The occupier 
has a farm in the country, and for years it has 
been the practice to cover the ground every 
autumn with well-decayed animal manure. The 
fruit-trees produce an abundance of wood, with 
a little fruit here and there. Shoots on the 
Gooseberry-bushes were more than 3 feet long 
and as thick almost as one’s little finger, but 
not a Gooseberry had grown on these bushes I 
was told. The soil was full of all kinds of 
insects, slugs in abundance. The manure has 
been given up, and lime will be used for a time 
in its place. Insects are quite at home in 
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well protected. This is reliable both as regards 
season and quality. 

The season of coming; into use is a strong 
point, as some of the winter kinds do not turn 
in when needed. To get the best results, one 
must have good plants. The season of plant¬ 
ing, too, is not always suitable, as in many 1 
gardens the land required for the Broccoli is 
occupied by crops that have to be cleared and 
the planting is delayed, with the result that the 
plants suffer. At the best the mid-winter and 
early Broccoli crop is precarious, and it is well 
to give as good culture as possible in the way 
of soil, selection of reliable kinds, and sowing 
to obtain good plants at the start. 


V GARDEN REFUSE AS PLANT FOOD. 
For some time past I have read your valuable 
paper, Gardening Illustrated, with much 
interest, and I believe it has helped many out 
of trouble—amateurs and professional gardeners 
alike. As the time will be coming on when 
many people give the garden some kind of plant 
food, perhaps a w'ord or two will not be out of 
place. Some gardens, I believe, get too much 
animal manure, but many town gardens never 
get any at all. I have worked in several such. 
Animal manure is not always easy to obtain, 
and even if it is, the cost is very heavy. Much 
might be done to improve the soil at a very 
small cost if people would only take the trouble. 

I would suggest that a corner be set apart in all 
gardens where ail the refuse could be packed up 
neatly and tightly together. This should be 
allowed to decay, and if turned over a few times | 
during the process of de^y will makeyan excel- ] 
lent plant food, and VTtT» LlrauiddiLmlofr little 
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decayed manure, and deposit their eggs, etc., 
in it and breed by the thousand. I had some 
Lobelia plants on a new bed. After a time I 
notice! that some of the plants were drooping 
and changing colour ; I applied a little guano 
around each one and watered it in. This the 
pest—wire worms—could not stand, and the 
plants recovered and grew away freely. Too 
much animal manure is as bad as too little. 
Some sandy soils are very hungry, and will 
soon eat away the manure. I believe to get the 
best results from the manure on this kind of soil 
it should be applied about half decayed in the 
autumn. If left till the spring and the season 
is a dry one, very little good is obtained from it. 
This does not apply to heavy clay land, for 
whether it is fresh manure from the stable-yard 
or decayed, much better results will be obtained 
if put on the ground in the early spring, say 
March. Never forget to use lime on such land. 
I do not think anyone, whether in town or 
country, need despair, if he cannot obtain animal 
manure, if he will only collect all the refuse 
from garden and house and use a moderate 
quantity of guano with it. Bones are an excel¬ 
lent manure. For quick results the bone-meal 
and dissolved bones are good. Hitherto but little 
attention has been given to the great value 
of lime (where it is not. already in the soil), 
guano, etc. In small town gardens its use 
would have prevented many disappointments. 
Bedford. Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes for exhibition.— Would you kindly 
(five me names of the two best sorts for show purposes of 
each following variety of Potatoes—white round, white 


Kidney, red round, red Kidney—and weight? Mv sou in 
mixed, inclined to I* stiff.—S amforo, SvfolM 

[So far as white varieties of Potatoes art* 
concerned—because there is such abundant 
choice—it is much easier to name a dozen than 
it is to name so few as you ask for. Still far 
ther, where but two varieties of a section are 
needed for some particular exhibition, at least 
three or four varieties should be grown to fur¬ 
nish suitable choice. Culture and soil again 
have much to do with the securing of good 
show samples. Three fine white rounds are 
Syon House Prolific, Challenge, and Windsor 
Castle. Three fine white Kidneys, Inter¬ 
national, Chancellor, and Up to-Date. Three 
coloured rounds are Reading Russtt, red ; The 
Dean, purple ; and Lord Tennyson, purple 
blotched. Three coloured Kidneys are Beauty 
of Hebron, pink ; Reading Ruby, red; and 
Edgecoto Purple. The average weight of 
samples should be from 10 oz. to 14 oz. The 
soil should be well dressed with wood-ashes, as 
that material greatly helps to produce clean 
stems—a very important feature.] 

Aspect for vegetables.—I have Just com® into 
possession of a longitudinal plot of land (upon which I 
propose to grow vegetable* only), th® M feet frontage of 
which runs from N. W. to SE. I cannot therefore have my 
rows of vegetable! north and south, a* you usually advioe. 
Kindly say whether such row* will be better parallel with 
the frontage or longitudinally N E. toS.W., and oblige ? 
The ground has the benefit of the sun from sunrise until 
one hour before sunset.—B. J. 

[In a locality so near London, and where the 
sun shines on the garden practically all the day, 
it is of far less consequence how the rows run 
than is the case in the far north. Indeed, 
southwards, some shade furnished by one row 
of vegetables to another beyond it is often of 
great value in the summer. But it is far more 
important that in planning the arrangement of 
your crops you accommodate them to the form 
of the garden, and it is very obvious that your 
best course is to sow or plant the rows across 
the ground Fquarely, and not obliquely or 
lengthwise, as either way would look bad and 
be very inconvenient. It is a good arrangement 
to have the taller things, such as Runner Beans 
and Peas, farthest from the sun, as then some 
of its rays are obstructed or prevented from 
reaching dwarf crops. Your first work must be 
to trench and deeply work the soil, and give it, 
if it be poor, a dressing of manure. Even now 
first early Peas and Early Longpod Beans should 
be sown, and other crops shoidd soon follow.] 

Beetroot.—Which it the largest and finest Beetroot 
grown ? As I can only grow about 30, I want the sort 
giving best results. Last year I grew Waite's Crimson, 
which was very small, and some when cooked were 
woody. What Is the cause? Is it deficiency of any par¬ 
ticular ingredient of soil which could be added ? My soil is a 
light clayey loam, which two years ago had a 0-inch dress¬ 
ing of spent Cucumber and Tomato compost well forked 
in, previous to which it was dug 2 feet deep.—A Tax 

YKARS' SUBSCRIBER. 

[Beetroot, being such an indispensable 
vegetable, deserves more care than is usually 
bestowed on it. It is often grown in the worst 
position in the garden, and in most unsuitable 
soil; consequently, it is coarse and badly 
coloured, and, when cooked, stringy and 
flavourless. No matter how good the variety 
is, if grown on very rich ground the quality 
will be inferior. A sunny position, and manure 
free, rather sandy soil, suits Beet best, and the 
seed must not be sown very early. As a rule, 
the second week in April is soon enough. Dig 
the ground deeply, tread it firmly, and sow the 
seed thinly in drills 1£ inches deep and 1 foot 
apart ; again tread the ground, first lengthways, 
then crosswayB, and rake the surface level. 
When the young plants appear keep a sharp 
look-out for sparrows, as these pests are very 
fond of the tender leaves. An occasional 
sprinkling with wood-ashes will keep them off. 
When a couple of inches high, thin the plants 
out a little, but leave the final thinning for a 
week or two. Six inches to S inches apart is a 
good distance ; if more space is given, the roots 
grow too large. Should there be any blanks in 
the rows they can be easily filled up, as Bset 
will bear being transplanted. If the plants are 
kept free from weeds, they will, unless the 
summer be an exceptionally dry one (when 
they mu9t be watered), take care of themselves 
till autumn. The following varieties are all 
excellent in every way : Selected Red, North¬ 
umberland, Nutting's Dwarf Red, and 
Cheltenham Green Top. This last, if obtain¬ 
able true, is the best of all. The dark red 
Egyptian Turnip rooted B r ot is best for very 
early use.] Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME BERRIED PLANT*. 

At this season of the year, when floweis are 
scarce and the landscape is dependent on berry- 
bearing trees and shrubs for its brightest notes 



of oolour, one is reminded of the large number 
of fruiting subjects. Some of these perfect 
their berries at a time when the land is not 
altogether shorn of its floral garment, but they 
ore none the less beautiful for being compelled 
to accept a divided allegiance. In the following 
notes a few of our brighter berry-producers are 
touched upon. 

Arbutus Unedo (the Strawberry-tree).— 
This forms a fine specimen, growing to a height 
of 25 feet or more in sheltered sites in the 
south-west, and bears clusters of white flowers 
in the summer, which are followed by globular, 
crimson fruits having a roughish surface. 
When bearing a full crop of ripe fruit the tree 
presents a remarkably attractive appearance, 
but the birds, being fond of the berries, rarely 
permit many of them to remain beyond Christ¬ 
mas. 

Aucuba japonica. —The females of these 
plants, of which the variegated form is now 
almost exclusively grown, if in near proximity 
to male specimens usually perfect a quantity of 
fruit, which is large and of a brightly-polishtd 
red, and is generally at its best in the eaily 
spring. Perhaps the finest examples are to be 
met with on the southern coast-line of Corn¬ 
wall, where they grow to a large size and bear 
a profusion of fruit. One bush that I saw in 
that locality during the past year, 12 feet in 
height and os much in diameter, was literally 



Physalis Alkekengi. 


scarlet with fruit, some of the clusters contain¬ 
ing as many as three dozen berries. 

Benthamia fraoifera.—T his handsome sub¬ 
ject is probably only to lie considered hardy in 
the south-west, whereit-^nsumes larg« propor- 
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tions, growing to a height of 60 feet or more, j having been made use of for butchers’ skewer? 
It shares the title of Strawberry-tree with I This is a comparatively common tree in the 
Arbutus Unedo on account of the crimson confines of British woods, and in the autumn 
fruits, sometimes 2 Inches in diameter, which hears quantities of coral-pink berries. These 
follow the large pale yellow flowers that In the 
month of June shroud the foliage with a veil of 
pale sulphur. As In the case of the Arbutus, 
the birds rarely allow the fruit to remain on the 
trees long after it becomes ripe. 

Berbbris communis (the common Barberry). 

—A beautiful lawn shrub if allowed to grow in 
an isolated position, and thus show its natural 
elegance of form, and especially so in the 
autumn, when the slender, arching shoots curve 
gracefully outward, burdened by the weight of j 
countless tubular, vermilion berries. 

Oornus sanouinea (the common Dogwood), 
whose berry-clusters are well known to those 
who take their walks abroad in the country¬ 
side. 

Cornus Mas (the Cornelian Cherry).—Some¬ 
times as early as the month of February the 


Phygali* Franchetti. 


small yellow flowers, like radiating spokes of a 
wheel, appear thickly, covering the leafless 
branches. Later on these are followed by 
bright red fruits, half-an-inch in length, from 
which the tree takes its English name. 

Crat.egu8. — The members of the 
large family of Thorns are amongst the 
most valuable of our berry - bearing 
trees. Who does not know the deep 
crimson flush from the myriad berries 
that glows along the tall lane-hedge¬ 
rows of common Hawthorn, enlivened 
here and there by scarlet Bryony- 
tangle ? C. Pyracantha (the Fire 
Thorn) is a common object on the 
walls of cottage and farm-house, where 
its thickly - clustered berries gleam 
orange-rea through the winter. C. P. 
japonica and C. P. Lcelandi are two 
brightly fruited varieties. 

Cotoneaster. —The different species 
of this genus are useful, some as bushes 
grown in the open, some as wall or 
trellis coverings, and others as trailing 
plants for rockeries. All these in 
general use haVe bright berries ranging 
in tint from orange-Bcarlet to crimson. 

An exceedingly pretty picture is pro¬ 
duced by associating the Winter Jas¬ 
mine (J nudiflorura) with Cotoneaster 
microphylla, the dear gold of the 
former being set off to best advantage 
by the countless crimson berries of the 
latter. In many cases the leaves fall 
before the fruits, which are then very 
conspicuous on the naked branches. 

Good species are C. buxifolia, C. Hookeri, C. 
frigida, C. horizontalis, C. intermedia, C. micro¬ 
phylla, C. rotundifolia, and C. Simonsi. 

Euonymus europjeus (The Spindle-tree).— 
Spindle-wood or Peg-wood, bo Earned from 
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are usually held long after the leaves fall, and 
may be seen in full beauty at Christmas. The 
tree often grows to a height of 25 feet. 

Gaultheria (Partridge Berry).— G. proeum- 
bens is a pretty little shrub bearing red berries. 
G. ShalloD, of more robust growth, has berries 
of a purplish tint. 

Hifpophae rhamnoides (Sea Buckthorn).—A 
very attractive shrub or small tree with foliage 
of a soft grey-green and bearing a profusion of 
bright orange berries in the autumn, which 
form an exquisite contrast to the glaucous leaf¬ 
age. As in the case of Aucubas, a male plant 
must be associated with those of the opposite 
sex for the latter to be fruitful. 

Ilex Aquifolium (Holly).— Facile, princepa 
as the favourite berry-bearing tree of England, 
and deservedly so, for none can vie with it in 
the charm of its dark, highly-polished foliage, 
reflecting the light at different angles from its 
glossy surface, while the whole tree glows with 
the thickly-clustering scarlet berries. For 
effect the variegated forms and those bearing 
yellow berries oannot compare with our British 
Holly, though possibly nob out of plaee In a 
collection. Two fine varieties are I. camelli- 
folia and I. latifolia. 

Iris fcetidissima (The Gladwin).—A plant 
that, though its flowers are unattractive in 
appearance and possessed, as its name Implies, 
j of an offensive smell, furnishes, with its ex¬ 
panded seed-pods, a charming winter decora¬ 
tion. This Iris grows in profusion in rough 
copses, often in the poorest of ground, and as 
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the autumn advances the seed-pods split, dis¬ 
closing the bright orange-red seeds within. In 
places where it does not exist it is well worth 
establishing, the roughest portions of the 
grounds being chosen, for, its introduction. 
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Myrtls (Euoenia) Ugni.— A greenhouse 
plant which is, however, hardy in favoured 
spots in the south-west, where it bears its reddish 
berries in the open. 

Pas on i a cora llin a. —This Paaony, a native 
of the Steep Holmes Inland in the Bristol 
Channel, is very attractive when its seed-pods 
burst, revealing the crimson seeds from which 
it derives its specific title. 

Pernettya mucronata. —A most desirable, 
small, evergreen shrub, bearing berries that give 
it a cheerful appearance through the winter. 
The berries, which are about the size of small 
Cherries, are dull purple in the type, but plants 
may now be obtained bearing berries of pure 
white, pink, rose, and crimson, as well as of 
every intermediate shade. The plant is Heath- 
like in nature, and succeeds best under condi¬ 
tions suitable to Heaths. 

Piiysalis. —A plant whose beauty consists in 
the calyoes, which contain the Cherry-like 
fruits and which in the autumn assume a 
brilliant orange-red tint. The only ornamental 
variety formerly in commerce was F. Alkekengi, 
but this is being rapidly superseded by P. 
Franchetti, whose calyces are more than thrice 
the size of those of F. Alkekengi, sometimes 
being as much as 9 inches in circumference, 
while their colouring is, if anything, even more 
vivid. It is an herbaceous perennial, succeeding 
admirably in ordinary soil. P. edule (the 
Cape Gooseberry), a plant that in its native 
habitat cumbers the ground in burnt forest land, 
lacks the rich colouring of calyx that renders 
the speoies referred to above bo desirable. 

Pyrus. —Now that botanists have decided to 
include in this genus the families of Aria, 
Malus, and Sorbus, it embraces a long array of 
subjects possessing no mean claim to recogni¬ 
tion on account of the beauty of their fruits. 
To go no further than our Apple-orchards, what 
is more typical of autumn’s prodigal abundance 
than the branches bending beneath the weight 
of rosy-cheeked fruit, when the yellow stubbles 
stand reaped and bare, and what more satisfy¬ 
ing colour harmony can the dim November days 
provide than the wide-based pyramids of Apples 
gleaming with their mingled hues of crimson, 
pink, and amber from the lush green of the 
orchard Grass ? Pyrus aria (the white Beam- 
tree) and P. domestica (the Service-tree) are 
both remarkable for their brightly-tinted 
berries, while P. Aucuparia (the Mountain Ash) 
makes a lovely picture on August days on river 
bank and in woodland grove when bearing 
dense clusters of scarlet herries all too soon 
rifled by the feathered hosts. Many of the 
Crabs, such as the Siberian Crab, P. Maulei, 
and others bear handsome fruit, but their list is 
too long to further particularise. 

Rosa.— The Japanese R. rugosa enters upon 
a second season of attractiveness in the autumn, 
when its flowers give place to the large scarlet 
heps, while the shoots of Sweet Brier and Dog 
Rom are studded with fruit equally brilliant 
though less in size. 

Ruscus aculeatus (the Butcher’s Broom), so 
called because of yore it was used by butchers 
to sweep out their shops, is a native evergreen 
plant that in open situations may often be 
found bearing numerous scarlet berries through 
the autumn and winter. When grown beneath 
the shade of trees, however, it rarely fruits 
freely. 

Skimmia japonica.— A beautiful evergreen 
shrub, producing clusters of fragrant white 
flowers in the summer, followed by scarlet 
berries, which are carried through the winter. 

8olancm capsicastrum. — A well - known 
greenhouse plant largely used for decoration on 
account of its bright red berries. Under excep¬ 
tional circumstances it fruits in the open ground 
in the south-west. 

8ymphoricarpus (the Snowberry).—A small 
shrub, bearing on slender shoots numbers of 
white, globular berries through the autumn and 
winter. When a breadth of this is planted it 
has a striking effect even from a distance. 

Viburnum opulus (the wild Guelder Rose or 
Wayfarer’s Tree) —A shrub well worthy of a 
position in the garden from the beauty of its 
fruits and its autumnal colouring. It is common 
in our hedgerows and lanes, and exhibits the 
most vigorous growth in the proximity of water. 
Its fruit-dusters are flat in shape and the 
individual berries are very beautiful, having 
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the appearance of Bemi-tranBparent glass beads 
of a deep crimson colour. 

Viscum album (the Mistletoe).—A berry- 
bearing parasite, whose claim to attention rests 
rather in its associations than in its intrinsic 
merits, but, enjoying as it does at Yuletide a 
place hardly, if at all, inferior to the Holly in 
public estimation, it can scarcely be passed by 
unnoticed in writing of berry-bearing plants. 
Its favourite host is the Apple-tree, tnough it 
flourishes on many other species, the largest 
plant I have ever seen having found a home 
amid the branches of an old Robinia in a 
vicarage garden. Legend assigns it exclusively 
to the Oak, a tree that, in this generation at 
least, it is seldom if ever found upon. 

_S. W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yew hedge.— I have a Yew hedge which at one time 
was carefully out, but has been allowed to grow out of 
shape, and is altogether too bulky. Is it possible to 
reduce it to its original size without injury? If So, how 
and when ?— Old Subscriber. 

[Yee; you can cut it down at the end of this month, 
and it will soon start into growth again. Give it, if you 
can, a good mulch of rotten manure and water well if the 
summer is dry.] 

Gupressus Lawsonlana lutea.— Many 
of the golden and silver variegated-leaved shrubs 
are liable to be burned by the sun. Not so with 
this Cupressus, which is not like many kinds 
splashed with oolour, but is golden all over. 
When it puts on its summer dress it gives a 
glorious piece of colour, and even in winter it is 
very telling when associated with other shrubs. 
It has many goad points to reoommend it, not 
the least being the strong habit of growth. 
This is more than can be said of many golden¬ 
leaved plants. Another of its merits is its 
oompact form. It can be recommended for 
standing alone on the turf, or as a specimen to 
put on the margin of a shrub bed, so that it may 
row over on to the turf, thus taking off the 
ard outline of the bed. I prefer having speci¬ 
mens placed thus, affording them room to show 
their character. I have four of this Cupressus. 
Three are growing at the edge of beds, and one 
alone.—J. Crook. 

Shrubs, etc. (F. J. 0 .).—You omit the 
most important item of all from your letter— 
viz., your locality. -This, in all oases, is a great 
help to a reply. In its absence we can only 
generalise. Of flowering shrubs such as Guelder 
Rose, Weigelas, Philadelphus, Lilacs, Prunua, 
Genista, Forsy thia, Ceanothus, against sheltered 
walls, Magnolia oonspicua, and others, the 
shrubby Spiroas, Kerria japonica. Wistaria, 
any of the Acers, Jasminum officinale, J. nudi- 
florum, J. revolutum, etc. Of the more ever¬ 
green forms Hollies in variety, Euonymus, 
Portugal Laurels, Choisya ternata, Escallonia 
maorantha, in quite sheltered positions, Lupinus 
arboreus, Garrya elliptic®., Magnolia grandi- 
flora, and suchlike. Of Roses you may plant 
freely of the Rugosa type, the Austrian Briers, 
and, in truth, a very liberal assortment of the 
Hybrid Teas and Noisettes. Vines, Passion¬ 
flower, Clematises, should also be tried, while 
the more hardy Fuchsias will assuredly prove at 
home. Yucca recurva is another good plant. 
Note should be made of the more tree growing 
Bamboos. Many climbers in your case may be 
serviceable rather as trailing plants over rocky 
faces, and here yon will find the Perennial Pea, 
Lathyrus latifolins, and its white variety, 
most useful. It is quite possible some special 
preparation will be necessary here and there, 
taking out holes to be filled with good soil to 
give a good start to the several subjects. A 
large array of hardy plants also should be quite 
at home. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plante, or 

Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
Second jvrize Half a Guinea. 

Moreover , to the sender of the greatest number 
of the said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 
quarter a further Prize of Three Guineas will 
be given. 

The winner this week is Mrs. Robert Bate¬ 
man, Benthall Hall, Broseley, Salop, for “A 
visw of Benthall Hall.” 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

0HBY8ANTHBMUM8. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The earliest batoh of cuttings, which was 
inserted so far back as the end of November and 
early December, should now be rooted, and, in 
all cases, where they were propagated in boxes 
or a number inserted around the edge of 3-inoh 
or 4-inch pots, they should be given a shift into 
pots singly as soon as possible. One of the 
greatest mistakes made by growers at this 
season is that of putting off the date for repot¬ 
ting. When the young plants are in oomfort- 
able surroundings rooting is rapid, and this 
being so, it is easy to understand how quickly 
the roots become entangled. To part the roots 
without causing damage when the young plants 
have been rooteq a short time if next to impos¬ 
sible, and as a consequence a oheck is experi¬ 
enced and progress marred. This is the reason 
why growers of large exhibition blooms are so 
often advised to insert their cuttings singly into 
“ thumb ’’-pots, as no interference with the 
rooting can possibly fall to the lot of plants 
when thus treated. The first shift should be 
into small 60’a—*.e., pots 3 inohes in diameter. 
The pots and crocks on every occasion right 
throughout the season should be washed quite 
clean, as much depends upon this seemingly 
insignificant detail. In this instance use two 
parts of good fibrous loam and one part of leaf- 
mould. These ingredients should be passed 
through a sieve with a 4 *inch mesh, taking care 
to rub the fibrous matter through also. Add a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver-sand, or any 
other coarse sand, sufficient, in faot, to render 
the 00 m post porous when the soils are well 
mixed. A dusting of an approved fertiliser and 
bone-meal may oe added with advantage. 
Crook the pots with care, oovering these with 
the rougher material obtained when sifting the 
soil. Fill in to suit the requirements of the 
individual plant about to be repotted, spreading 
out the roots and filling in all round with care. 
Pot rather firmly, {giving a sharp rap or two 
on the potting bench to settle the soil 
nicely. Label each plant as it is done, in 
this way avoiding any confusion which might 
arise. 

When the repotting for the time being is 
completed, stand the plants on a shelf near the 
glass roof. Supposing the soil to be mode¬ 
rately moist at the time of repotting, no water 
will be needed for a day or so. When it is seen 
that the soil is fast becoming dry, give the 
whole of the plants a thorough soaking with 
dear water through a fine-rosed can. One good 
watering will last for some time, and on this 
account it is well to see that each plant has its 
proper quantity. Do not suffer the temperature 
of the greenhouse to exceed 50 dogs, at any 
time ; 40 degs. to 45 degs. is ample. By these 
means a nice, sturdy Jot of plants may be 
raised. To get them drawn at this early 
season is fatal to their ultimate success. Venti¬ 
late carefully on suitable occasions, as this is 
important in the early life of the plants. 
Should green-fly or black-fly be troublesome, a 
dusting with Tobacco-powder will quickly effect 
a cure. Mildew may oe checked by dusting the 
affected foliage with flowers of sulphur, ana this 
should be done immediately it is first seen. 
Orders for novelties should be sent in early. 

_ R G. 

STRIKING CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINGS. 

Many amateurs in and around London and 
ether large towns who have a small conservatory 
leading out of a back room and also entered 
from the garden are able to grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and to flower them very well in such con¬ 
servatory, but when it comes to striking 
cuttings it is a different matter, owing to the 
house not being suitable for this purpose. In 
many oases the floors of such conservatories are 
3 feet or 4 feet from the ground, and only 
having a board floor they are very cold in 
winter by reason of the frost getting under as 
well as round them ; and the atmosphere is very 
dry in hot weather, to say nothing of the light 
when the knn shines on them, so that unrooted 
cuttings with no other protection have a very 
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considerable area. Several other Bambooe 
have formed a dense cluster. Conspicuous 
among these is B. palmate, a broad leaved 
species whioh has made vigorous growth and 
encroached on an adjoining rock garden. A 
variegated Periwinkle (Vinca elegantissima) has 
been very attractive, the variegation being 
distinct and well marked, a pretty blend¬ 
ing of cream and green, the long sprays 
being readily available for cutting. Two 
very beautiful conifers are .Tuniperus chinensis 
aorea and Juniperus japonica aurea. I do 
not know whether or not they would be 
suitable for cold districts or exposed situations, 
having only tried them under very favourable 
conditions ; but in sheltered spots here some of 
them are very ornamental. These and several 
other Junipers have been among the shrubs 
which all through the year have retained much 
of their beauty and added to the charm of the 
garden in winter. Variegated Ivies on walls 
and trellis work are extremely bright. Different 
kinds afford variety and make pretty back¬ 
grounds. Places which, if left severely alone, 
would be stiff and formal-looking are wonder¬ 
fully changed and improved when a few plants 
of golden and silver Ivy are allowed to twine 
ana cluster over them. Here they are used in 
various positions, but their ramblings are con¬ 
trolled and regulated. Cupressus macrooarpa 
lutea and Cupressus m. Crippsii are two very 
choice varieties of Cypress of graceful form and 
lovely colour ; although only small plants they 
have been very ornamental up to the present 
gome of the Itetinosporas are lovely—a golden 
variety of R. filifera, of dwarf spreading nabit, 
is a real gem. Retinospora pisifera nana v'arie- 
gata is a very long name for a very small plant ; 
it is only a few inches high, and i9 a neat little 
thing for the rock garden. Bat it should have 
a suitable position, as it is so dwarf that it might 
easily be covered up and hidden beneath strong 
growing subjects. It is growing here in a con¬ 
spicuous spot at the front of a rock garden, 
where it can easily be under observation. 
Another little conifer also oppressed with a 
rather formidable name is Juniperus hibernica 
oompressa. It is quite'a miniature, like a toy 
tree, and of exquisite form and colour. Pinus 
rfylvestris Beuvronensis has been growing for 
several years in one of the rock gardens, and is 
still a very small plant. It is an interesting 
little shrub, apparently of slow growth, 
regular pigmy, well adapted for such a position 
as it occupies. Thuja Elwangeriana aurea, 
although not by any means a showy shrub, is 
yet very distinct and pretty ; the colour is of a 
very peculiar dull golden shade difficult to 
describe ; the plant has a quaint, novel appear- 
anoe, and reminds me somewhat of a bunch of 
seaweed. The golden variegated Japanese Box 
is now very luxuryut in many of the various 
positions which it occupies here. It is a most 
useful and very accommodating evergreen. The 
variegation is distinct and constant, the plants 
generally of neat form. It is now bright and 
cheerful-looking, a plant to prize in the dull 
days of winter, and it is easily and quickly 
propagated by division. Cassinia fulvida is now 
beautiful, it is a charming shrub if trained into 
symmetrical form, and the elegant frondage is 
very valuable for arranging in winter bouquets. 

But the garden in winter is by no means 
dependent alone on conifers and evergreens, 
ana bereft of all floral beauty. Even at Christ¬ 
mas a few flowering plants gave touches of 
oolour. Lonicera Standishi was coming into 
bloom. Christmas R jsen, protected by a hand 
light, were exquisite. Hardy Heaths afforded 
graceful sprays of bloom. The new blue 
Polyanthus in a sheltered nook has been in 
bloom for some time, but the flowers just now 
are on short stems in the way of Primroses 
Yellow Polyanthuses have also been flowering, 
and the double yellow Wallflower Harpur-Crewe 
been in bloom for some time past. Its 
sweet-scented blossoms are always welcome. 
Qeum miniatum had a bloom open on Christmas 
Day, and subsequently other budB developed, 
These were not self coloured as at other times, 
but in each petal there were two colours—red 
and yellow — arranged in a very pleasing 
manner. Whether or not this change is due to 
the diminished light of the winter days I cannot 
as yet say. I can only hope that the variation in 
the flowers may be permanent. In long edgingB, 
whioh comprise hundreds of feet of Gentiana 


near the end of the year a few scraps of bright 
blue where a belated flower or part of one still 
lingered. J. McWalterb. 
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who cannot go all the way and grow these only 
will find in the small selection mentioned plants 
that will add a richness to a garden found in r.o 
other blossoms. Leahttwt. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN SUMMER. 
Why this continual propagation of cuttings in 
the autumn, and often in the summer, before the 
plants have been long out-of-doors ; this heating 
of greenhouses all the winter, and keeping plants 
in frames for several weeks before one can with 
perfect safety trust them outside ? To make the 
garden beautiful, I am told, during the summer. 
How many there are who still share these views, 
and whose highest ideal of a garden of flowering 
plants consists mostly in what one may fina 
off red for sale in every market in May. When 
one has done all, what does such an arrange¬ 
ment amount to ? Glance for an instant at an 
average garden some day in July, when the 
plants are getting established iu their new 
conditions, and what does one find? Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Pelargoniums (Zonals and possibly 
Ivy-leaved sorts), Pyrethrum aureum, Lobelia, 
with Stocks and Asters, almost the only flowers 
ip&ble of being cut, and this, in I know not 
how many instances one meets with, is the 
highest ideal of how borders should look in the 
middle of summer. Gardens of this description 
do, as a matter of fact, possess a beauty.; but it 
is so short-lived, is expensive, and is not to be 
reckoned in the first order of things. It is all 
very well looking at the growing of bedding-out 
plants from a market gardener’s standpoint, but 
to keep a greenhouse occupied all winter with 
Pelargoniums, and to require almost daily 
attention, all for the sake of a few months’ 
display, is, I have long since concluded, an 
altogether mistaken conception. One cannot 
get away from it that there are hundreds of 
amateurs who would be much disappointed if 
their beds and borders did not largely consist 
of the plants mentioned. 

The amateur with his greenhouse is in a better 
position for keeping and propagating plants 
than he who is not so fortunate with respect to 
glass conveniences, but more than once it has 
been my lot to visit gardens where the only 
“ house ” was a small cold-frame built on bricks; 
but the garden “ was fair to Bee,” for, from 
May to November, there flowers bloomed 
but they were nearly all hardy. I want, 
if gardening is worth anything at all, to so 
arrange that there shall be something to 
look at before June, and to accomplish this 
we must not look to the bedding-out system, 
with its crude ideas. I must have my borders 
bright with Snowdrops, Crocuses, S cilia?, and 
Ins stylosa, to be followed by Daffodils and 
Crown Imperials, and ere the time known as 
" bedding-out weeks ” arrives Canterbury Bslls 
and Campanulas must be showing colour. We 
sometimes hear of " a poor variety ” or " a poor 
selection ” of border plants, but not when hardy 
flowers are referred to, for it is, I dare say, 
not possible to have more showy borders, more 
blossoms for gathering, and so vast a selection 
as one has in hardy flowers. The Hepaticas, 
Anemones, and Narcissi have scarcely died 
away before the first blooms of Pyrethrums and 
Spanish and German IriseB open. Then follow 
quickly the always-graceful Liliums—candidum, 
chalcedonicum, and teBtaceum — Foxgloves, 
Aquilegias, Coreopsis, Dielytras, Geums, Lych¬ 
nis, Poppies, Rudbeckias, Phloxes, Gaillardias, 
Starworts, and Chrysanthemums. Those who 
practise summer bedding can only do so between 
certain periods, but in a garden where hardy 
plants are grown there are fewer restrictions, 
and a more glorius display of useful blossoms, 
rehearsed every season. One might, and should, 
where further variety is wanted, grow some 
hardy annuals and biennials in the borders— 
they are always interesting, and entail but little 
labour—a scattering of the seed in a prepared 
position in March or April, and a thinning out 
if need be. In this relation I would select, for 
cutting, 8weet Peas, Antirrhinums, Helichnr- 
sums, Llnums, Godetias, Cornflowers, etc. By 
many, the giving up of "summer bedders," 
after possibly a long connection with the system, 
would not be countenanced, neither would 1 
urge " the throwing of them over ” alto¬ 
gether ; they have their use. What I advocate 
is a fair trial of these hardy flowers where a 
variety in bedding is most wanted, and those 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Origin of " falry-rlngf®."—Varioui theories ha.e 
been propounded to explain the so-called “ fairy-ring* " 
In oar lawns and meadows. I have satisfied mjrtelf that, 
these ring* are due to the fact that fungoid seed-spore* 
follow the course of the sun. I have grown Mushroom* 
from seed, and find that the seed (pollen) is thrown 
upwards, and is sufficiently buoyant to be carried a dis¬ 
tance of 2 feet indoors, the seeds follow the light, and to 
prove this tear a slit in a newspaper, and place it beneath 
a vigorous Mushroom Then cover the plant with some¬ 
thing which will exclude the daylight—say thick brown 
paper—covering the margins of the sheet wtth mould. 
Leave a small opening of an inch or two at any point you 
like, and see what the result will be. Through that small 
opening comes the only glimmer of lignt, and towards the 
spot wul be found a deposit of chocolate coloured seed, as 
if a streak of paint had been drawn across the paper with a 
painter’s brush.—W. Gedxky. 

A fine Sunflower. —I enolose a photo of 
a fine Sunflower, grown in my garden in 1900, 
about If miles from the centre of Birmingham, 
on the Moseley or southern side of the city. 
When living, it stood about a couple of inches 
over 10 feet; when dead, the dried stem 
measured, from crown to the top of the ground, 
just 10 feet. At the top was one large 
flower (by no means so large as I have seen 
on less tall plants), surrounded by four smaller 
ones, and ten others down the stem, growing 
smaller the lower they were down, the smallest 
being about tbs size of a five-shilling pieoe.— 
J. B Williamson. 

Sea Holly and Horned Poppy.—I brought 
away from the east coast last autumn some roots of the 
Sea Holly (Eryngium maritimum) and Horned Poppy 
(Qlaucium luteum), and have planted them in a poor light 
soil, which is in summer exposed to full sunshine. I am 
told that after a year or two these plants will die because 
they will not get during the winter and spring the salt 
spray on them which they get in their natural habitat, 
and which is considered essential to their well-being. Is 
this so?—F. 0. 


[No need to apply the salt dressing aa you 
have been told. The Eryngium require® no 
special culture, and doe® best iu a stiff, loamy 
soil. It grows from 6 inches to 1J feet high, 
and flowers from July to October. The Horned 
Poppy i 9 a biennial, and is best raised from seed 
every year. 8ow the seed about May.] 
Polyanthuses —The value of these hardy 
flowers for spring bedding seems to be much 
better understood than was the case some time 
since. It is easy to have them in quantity 
by simply Bowing seed in April in the open 
ground. Those who have none can start by 
purchasing seed of a mixed form and sowing it 
next spring. Once thev have worked up a 
stock in that way—and all the plants thus 
laised will, if properly treated, bloom well the 
following year—they can then save seed for 
themselves from the finest or best coloured 
flowers, sowing some every year. It is not well 
to trust from year to year to old plants, merely 
dividing them to increase them, for tbeae 
during the summer are apt to lose their leave® 
and fail to produce good flowering crowns for 
the following year. For that reason it is often 
better to throw old plants away than to replant 
them. It is one of the advantages resulting 
from the raising of plenty of seedlings each 
year that these root deeply, and, therefore, are 
so much better able to withstand drought than 
are old plants shifted late in May. A few 
hundred seedlings dibbled out into a bed of 
good soil, 0 inches apart, will, after all, occupy 
a space of about twelve square yards, and that 
small area can frequently have a good watering 
in hot weather. The result of that small 
amount of trouble is that the plants are in 
October very Btrong. Many of them have 
begun to bloom, and if again well watered the 
day before transplanted into beds, the plants do 
not in the least suffer, and in open weather they 
will bloom sparingly all through the winter. 
The cost of a packet of seed is trifling.—A. D. 

Phy®all8 FranchettL— Two years ago I raised a 
lot of Physalis Franchetti from seed. The first yesr I cut 
a few ■ olkes, but last autumn I cut ten dozen spikes, 
which I easily sold. The plants are in the same place ss 
when planted. Kindly give me some advice as to their 
culture, as I wish to grow them for sale? Should thev be 
lifted and spread out each year, and should the bed be 
protected during frost? Should the stems be cut before 
the calyces oolour properly and be ripened In a glasshouse, 
or be left until quite coloured ? Is it advisable to top the 
stems when five or six flowers have appeared, or would It 
oause them to branch out at the joints?—C hbapl®. 

[You had better replant the entire bed as 
toon a® the winter weether ha® paa®ed. The 

Original from 
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plant forms numerous underground p hoots or 
stems, and may by this means be divided to 
almost any extent. As the plants have now 
been two years in this position, a fresh spot 
will be most beneficial. You could prepare the 
new bed by digging from 1 feet to 2 feet deep, 
placing in a very liberal dressing of manure at 
about 1 foot deep. Allow the ground to remain 
rough till the middle of March, when you may 
lift and replant without further delay. With a 
small handfork you could easily plant the 
prepared bed, taking, say, three or four pieces 
and placing together to form a tuft, or even 
planting singly in shallow trenches made with 
the same tool. Naturally the plant starts some¬ 
what late into growth, and as your district is 
not an early one, it would assist to an earlier 
colouring of the calyces were you to pot a 
hundred or so in quite small pots to give them 
a start, and plant these out in April. If, how¬ 
ever, this is not convenient, you can easily fall 
back on the former plan. In selecting your 
fresh site let it be one quite open, enjoying full 
sun. When in full growth an occasional soak¬ 
ing of water and a little fertiliser will assist to 
early maturity. You should allow the stems 
to remain till the calyces are colouring ; if you 
remove them earlier the latter may shrivel, but 
you may with impunity remove a leaf here and 
there to get all the sun possible to your plants. 
Generally, however, it is delay in the early part 
of the year and inattention from the time of 
planting that cause failure and disappointment, 
and if you use your endeavours to obviate this 
you have but little to fear. There is no need 


to top the stems. All early growths will in the 
main colour outside ; the rest must be cut when 
it is considered unwise longer to leave them 
out. Replant every second year or in part each 
year.] 

A simple mouse - trap. — The old- 
fashioned but simple figure-four trap seems to 
be almost forgotten. Some twenty-five years or 
more ago it was often met with, now it is no 
unoommon thing to find young men who do not 
know how to make it. Simple as it is I am 
doubtful if there is a trap made so useful for the 
open garden. The iron gins sold for this pur¬ 
pose are all very well for inside work, but for 
the open air they have many drawbacks, 
amongst them being one that birds that one does 
not want destroyed often get caught. Added to 
this, dogs and cats are apt to put their feet in 
them and carry them away, or spring them. 
Neither of these occurs when the figure four is 
used. It is so simple in construction that any¬ 
one cm make it if he has a lath or thin piece 
of wood of that kind, with a large bit of slate, 
a brick, or a piece of heavy wood. When the 
trap is set with the bait under the slate or 
brick, the upright stands just at the edge of the 
slate to keep it up, and should stand on some¬ 
thing plain and level at bottom, so that when 
the bait is touched under the slate the trap falls 
down and crushes the mouse. Now the season 
is coming for sowing Peas, etc., and if mice are 
troublesome, several shoald be made and placed 
along the side of the row, when the mice will 
soon find the bait and be caught. Some thirty- 
five years ago I grew a lot of yellow Crocuses, 
and had it not been for these simple traps I 
should have lost all of them I often caught 
ten a day.—J. Crook. —1 ^ 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE PRIMROSE. 

The Primrose shares with the Wood Hyacinth 
or “ Bluebell ” the distinction of being the glory 
of the English spring, but, while the Bluebells 
blossom simultaneously at their appointed 
period, rarely anticipating that date, stray fore¬ 
runners of the countless legions of the Prim¬ 
roses are to be met with here and there, weeks 
and months before the main battalions have 
attained the zenith of their display. This trait 
is happily expressed by the Poet Laureate in 
the lines— 

•* Primroses you do not wait, 

A* the other flowers do, 

For the spring to smile on you.’ 

In the south-west the first Primrose is 
generally to be found before Christmas Day. 
In January a few blossoms appear at rare 
intervals along the sheltered hedgerows, their 
number being slightly increased in February. 
March sees the Primroses fairly common, while 
in April hills and valleys are yellow with their 
flowers. In some places Primroses grow in such 
abundance as to become a feature in the land¬ 
scape. On a certain south Devon hill over¬ 
looking the sea, and now planted with Firs, Prim¬ 
roses formerly grew so thickly as to be visible 
three miles out in the Channel, while in a 
hanging wood on the banks of the River Dart 
they carpet the ground so closely that their 
pale yellow gleams in the open glades like lanes 
of sunlight are seen from the opposite shore. 


. Beautiful as are many of the exotic species of 
the Primrose family, not one excels our English 
flower in tender colouring, simplicity of form, 
and delicate fragrance. Individuals exist 
whose ideas on beauty of form have possibly 
been evolved from a study of dinner-plates, who 
decry the shape of the Primrose as being ragged 
and irregular. Happily, the artistic eye finds 
beauty in forms other than that of the absolute 
circle, and is, therefore, able to appreciate the 
refined contour of the wild Primrose. As 
regards colour, again, no tint, however rich, is 
so suited to the Primrose of our lanes and 
hedgerows as its own, and much as we may 
admire the deep blues and reds of some of the 
coloured forms, our preference remains with the 
pale yellow of our woodland favourite. 

8 . W. F. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Very frequently for a few weeks after Christ¬ 
mas there is a scarcity of cut flowers. This is 
brought about in some measure by special 
efforts to make the festive season as bright and 
cheerful as possible, whilst, on the other hand, 
it is the border line between one season and 
another. It often requires, therefore, some 
care to make both ends meet. This can be 
done by arranging the flowers more sparsely in 
the vases. It is better to do this (being an im¬ 
provement also in some cases, more especially 
where overcrowding predominates when flowers 
are plentiful) than to reduce the numbers of the 
receptacles. Where large vases have to be 
filled at all ssasons, thus taking a quantity 
of flowers, more use should be made of 
coloured foliage now that flowers are 
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not so plentiful. Of hardy subjects, 
Berberis Aquifolium is very useful; it varies 
so much in colour as to make a pretty and 
tasteful arrangement by itself. We can usually 
out it in four distinct shades of colour, dark 
green, dark bronzy green, glaucous green, and 
reddish bronze. In either shade it can be used 
with excellent effect. Yellow flowers, as late 
Chrysanthemums and Jasminum nudiflorum ; 
white flowers, as Eucharis amazonica, and 
long spikes of Roman Hyacinth, or the early 
Snowflake Naroiss and bronzy-reds, as lato 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, all associate beauti¬ 
fully with this Berberis foliage. One most 
essential advantage in its use is its very endur¬ 
ing character. It can be used either as shoots 
with tufts of leaves on each, or the leaves can 
bs taken singly when of sufficient size. Of less 
hardy character, but most invaluable at this 
season of the year, are the long sprays of 
Asparagus plumosus, which resist the fumes of 
gas and heat from other sources remarkably 
well. Large leaves of fine foliaged Begonias 
are frequently very useful; so are the varied 
forms and colours to be had from amongst the 
Crotons. 

Given any of this material as a groundwork 
upon which to arrange the flowers, it is 
surprising what a few are really required—the 
greatest essential being to obtain the latter 
with as long stems as possible. To those 
already mentioned, Calanthe Veitchi and late 
spikes of C. vestita vars. should be added ; these 
group beautifully with the Asparagus or large 
Fern fronds. Large vases, which in the summer 
are arranged so as to face all ways, may with 
considerable profit be now placed in position 
where the flowers and foliage will face only one 
way; thus, if stood in recesses or corners not 
only will a most pleasing change be effected, but 
it will be done at a saving of flowers also. This 
change in positions affords scope for diversity 
in arrangement, which is not otherwise obtain¬ 
able. 

More use should be made of dried ornamental 
Grasses during the winter season ; these, with 
dried or Everlasting Flowers, make very effec¬ 
tive arrangements. I have one such now, 
which is composed of long spikes of Arundo 
conspicua—a lovely Grass for tall vases. These 
were cut when just in their best condition ; 
associated with this Grass are some fine ex¬ 
amples of Typha latifolia on long stems, which 
ada to the effect, in conjunction with several 
heads of Echinops P.itro still preserving the 
metallio blue shade of colour, and others of 
Eryngium araethyst ; num,from which the colour, 
however, is nearly all departed, but is very 
effective all the same. It should be added 
that the foliage in part of the Typha was pre¬ 
served, thus giving more variety still. Smaller¬ 
growing Grasses look best when kept by them¬ 
selves, or when used with such dried flowers as 
the Helichrysums. Unless for special occasions 
it is always better to keep dried flowers and 
Grasses, as well as preserved foliage, by them¬ 
selves. If the stems be inserted in water when 
once dried they will soon decay. 

Of other fresh foliage, note should be made 
of several Ferns other than the Maiden-hair. 
That of Pteris tremula is well worthy of note ; 
it keeps well, the pale shade of green being an 
advantage in many cases. Odds and ends of 
Davallia fronds in variety may also be had, as 
may several sorts of Aspleniums, which all last 
fairly well. Those of the Golden and Silver 
Gyninogramma8 will prove exceedingly useful 
in choice or special arrangements, lasting much 
better now than during the summer months. 
Any growths still left of Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides may as well be uskl prior to young 
shoots again appearing. Fronds of Maiden-hair 
Ferns will keep all the bettor if eut the afternoon 
previous to the day of their being used. They 
should be taken with as long stems as possible, 
be tied in bunches, and then be left immersed 
in a tank of water until the morning. In addi¬ 
tion to A. cuneatum, which is invaluable, A. 
Williamsi is for the winter one of the best for 
cutting. In both cases, however, the plants 
should be both grown and kept cool. G. 


A new idea for house decoration.— 

It may be of interest to people who have no 
greenhouses and like to have plenty of flowers 
in their rooms to know that many bulbs may be 
successfully grown, ^t-b^v^r. . little trouble 
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in a sitting-room window. I plant them at any 
convenient time in the aatnmn in any china 
bowls—the cheap Japanese ones do very well— 
simply filling the b)wls with clean gravel, in 
Which the bulbs are firmly arranged. Then the 
bowls are kept full of water up to the bases of 
the bulbs, and when they show flower-buds I 
give them a little Canary guano. From the day 
they are planted they stand in my drawing-room 
window. Homan Hyacinths and Scill&s have 
done very well indeed in this way. Snowdrops, 
Duo Van Thol Tulips, and Narcissus Sir Watkin 
look very promising, but are not open yet 
Crocuses for some mysterious reason do not do 
well in gravel, but seem to like wet, gritty 
sand. All these cheerful green things are 
charming in a room all through the winter, and 
when they blossom they amply repay the small 
amount of trouble and expense they have given. 
—C. Wood, Cambridge. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Bonvardiaa which have 
done flowering should be kept dry for a time, 
be then pruned back ana cut into shape. 
More warmth should then be given, and the 
syringe used freely. The young Bhoots will soon 
break away, and when an inch or so long shake 
off as much of the old soil as can be taken 
away without doing much injury to the roots, 
and repot in fibrous loam one-half, and the 
other half made up with leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand. Cuttings of the young shoots or pieces 
of the strong roots 1 inch or so long will soon 
root in a brisk bottom-heat. Lilium Harrisi 
will be getting forward for bloom now, L longi- 
florum not very far behind. We like longiflorum 
better than Harrisi, but it will not stand 
forcing so well, and, of course, the flowers are 
smaller, but strong bulbs will throw up several 
spikes, and on the whole, for most purposes ot 
decoration, longiflorum is the more useful., 
This is a good time for putting in cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums for small pot work to carry 
one flower. Tnere is plenty of good, strong 
cuttings now which may be struck in a cool- 
frame and grown throughout in a cool place 
These will make very useful plants in 6-inch 

K >ts, will not exceed a yard high when in 
oom, and some of the dwarf varieties will be 
much less. Cuttings struck later will flower in 
5-inch pots, and be useful for room decoration. 
Show and Fancy Pelargoniums are now growing 
fast, and must have a position near the glass 
and be carefully watered. By this time the 
shoots may require tying out if exact training is 
required If insects appear vaporise at oace. 
A night temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. will 
be high enough. Ventilate f eely on mild, 
sunny days. To have fine heads ot bloom firm 
potting is essential. Fuchsias should now be 
breaking, and m ty receive the necessary shorten¬ 
ing back to put the plants into shape. Shake 
oat and repot before the growth is much 
advanced. Young shoots, when 2 inches or 
3 inches long, strike freely in bottom-heat. 
Tuberous Begonias which have been wintered in 
the pots should now be shaken out and started 
in boxes of light sandy soil in heat, to be potted 
up when started into growth. Seeds of-a good 
strain may be sown in a warm-house or pit and 
grown on rapidly, and planted out in June. 
The young plants grow much faster planted out 
in good soil than in pots. Acacias will now 
be ooming into flower, and should have plenty 
of water, with liquid-manure occasionally. 

Stove.—Caladiums will now be starting 
into growth if in good condition, and should be 
repotted as soon as the new growth can be Been. 
To obtain firm, sturdy foliage the strong-grow¬ 
ing varieties should be potted in good loam and 
some old cow-manure. The more delicate sorts 
will require a lighter compost. Heat and mois¬ 
ture they must have for some time, at any rate 
until the leaves are developed. Later on they 
may be taken to the conservatory for a time. 
Other fiae-foliaged plants, such as Mar&ntas, 
Alooasias, etc., will require repotting now. 
Plenty of drainage and very ti irons or turfy 
potting materials are essential. A night 
temperature of 65 (legs, to 70 degs. and abun¬ 
dant moisture in the atmosphere are necessary 
Water carefully, especially after repottiug, 
wnich means th^e^ery pot should be tested u. 
ascertain its afaditi^n^bei'npyjr^tfcring. The 


most reliable test is to rap the sides of the pots 
with the knuoklee. Many plants may be propa¬ 
gated now. This is the season for propagating 
soft-wooded, winter-flowering stuff, such as 
Begonias, Justicias, etc. Poinsettias will now 
be dried off, and after a month or six weeks’ 
rest, when water is again given, the plants will 
break into growth, and the young shoots taken 
off with a heel make excellent cuttings that will 
strike freely in a close propagating frame with 
a brisk hr at. 

Propagating Roues under glass— 

Grafting Hoses on roots of Briers is a pretty 
sure way of • propagating them where there is a 
warm plunging-pit. I have dugnp healthy young 
Briers, cut them baok to the roots, placed on 
a strong dormant scion, potted into 4 inch pots, 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, and had 
strong plants to Bet out in beds in May. There 
is less danger from suckers in root grafting than 
when the grafts are placed in the stems, and 
the plants are very soon on their own roots. 
Cuttings of the young wood taken off with a bit 
of heel from forced Rosea are pretty sure to 
strike in bottom-heat now or onwards till April 
or later. I have taken cuttings from Tea Roses, 
and, after preparing them, plunged them in 
warm, moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, and had rooted 
plants potted up in less than a month, and 
bedded them out by the end of May or very 
early in June. There is no better way of getting 
Roses on their own roots. 

Late vinery— When mildew gets estab¬ 
lished in a late house it is very difficult to dear 
it out. For late Grapes the house should be 
roomy and well ventilated. Those who have 
have been troubled with mildew will, I think, 
find basic-slag a useful dressing. Where mildew 
has given trouble, a thorough dressing with soap 
and water to paint, and hot lime and sulphur- 
wash to walls inside are very important. The 
surface soil should be taken from the inside and 
replaced with good loam and bone-meal or some 
other manure. 

Window gardening. — The Lemon- 
scented Verbena (Aloysiacitriodora) and Myrtles 
are, or used to be, favourite window plants. 
Cuttings of ripened wood of the former will 
strike new. Myrtles take time, and are best 
inserted in' pots of sandy soil in antumn, though 
they will strike now if well ripened shoots are 
taken. One of the prettiest window plants at 
this season is Coronilla glauca variegata. A 
good companion to it is the variegated sweet- 
scented Pelargonium Lady Plymouth. These 
sweet-scented Geraniums are not so common as 
they should be. 

Outdoor garden. —As soon as the weather 
becomes settled and the soil in good working 
condition, herbaceous borders may be dag over 
and the winter top-dressing forked in. Feb¬ 
ruary, if the weather is suitable, is a good 
month for dividing and transplanting Phloxes 
and other strong-rooted perenuials. Daring 
the spring and summer the surface should be 
freely stirred. This is a wonderful encourage¬ 
ment to growth. After froet recently-planted 
things should be examined, and, if disturbed by 
the lifting power of the frost, the plants 
firmly fixed in the soil. This is specially neces¬ 
sary with Pansies and Pinks, which often perish 
from want of this care, especially when no 
attention is given to mulching. Beds intended 
for Ranunculus and Anemones should have the 
final stir up, and when the surface is in good 
working condition the roots should be, claws 
downwards, 5 inches apart. Those who are 
growing these lovely flowers for the first time 
should see that Borne cow-manure is buried 
6 inches or 8 inches deep in the beds. This 
will be a great help if the season should be dry. 
All the Buttercup family delight in moisture, 
and the cow-manure will hold up the moisture 
in the bed. Hyacinthus candicans may be 
planted now in groups in beds and borders. 
Prune and train climbers on walls—Roses, 
Honeysuckles, etc.—in open weather. 

Fruit garden— The nets or other contri¬ 
vances for sheLering blossoms of wall-trees 
should be overhauled and got ready. We have 
used fishing-nets for mauy years, sometimes 
single and sometimes double thickness, and 
with the latter the blossoms have always set a 
crop In my experience the blossoms of 
Apricots are not so hardy as those of Peaohes, 
and for the Apricots a double thickness is used. 


The pruning and training of all wall-treea 
should be completed now, as when delayed some 
of the buds may be rubbed off in the washing 
and training. The young shoots of Peaches are 
often trained too thickly, and this means 
weakly insect-infested wood. Where blister 
has been prevalent try and improvise some 
temporary shelter, jntting oat 5 teet or 6 feet 
from the wall at right angles at intervals to 
break up the cold currents which in exposed 
places rush alongside. Take measures to keep 
the birds from the buds of Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and Plums Some trust to lime, soot, 
and soft-soap ; others string black cotton over 
the bushes, and in the case of bullfinches use 
the gun. Disbudding in Peach-house and vinery 
must be done in time, and in forcing fruits the 
gardener has need for continual watchfulness. 
Work under glass is always interesting, but 
promptitude is absolutely necees&ry. Devote 
any spare time to Byringing Plum-trees with 
insecticides. 

Vegetable garden. —Onions that were 
sown under glass should not be permitted to 
remain long in heat to be drawn np weakly. 
Sow a few seeds of Leeks to come on early. 
Prick off the early-sown Brussels Sprouts when 
large enough into boxes or into a cold-frame. 
Sow Cauliflowers in heat if more plants are 
required. The Early Erfurt is a good variety. 
The plants from the August sowing may be 

f ilanted under handlights, five plants under eaoh 
ight. We have had good early Cauliflowers by 
planting in a trench along the front of a forcing- 
house. French Beans and early Potatoes may 
be started early in such a position, and on oold 
nights it is easy to use a oovering of mats or 
oiled calico. Potatoes in frames should be 
earthed up. The soil should be laid between 
the rows for a day or two to get warm, and then 
drawn up round the stems. French B*ans will 
do better in a warm-frame or pit planted out 
mw and onwards than under Vines or Peaches. 
There are also open places between the rows of 
Tomatoes in the houses given np to their culture 
available for French Beans. When planting 
Seakale for late use it is best to plant two rows 
near together, and then leave a yard of space 
to snpply soil for earthing up. The ridge of soil 
should not be less than a foot deep over the 
crowns. Warm coverings should be used over 
Potato and other frames where crops of early 
vegetables are ooming on. E. Hobday. 


THE OOMING WEB RTS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 25th .—Forked between the rows of 
Globe Artichokes to loosen the stuff over the 
crowns, but not to expose them —merely to give 
a chan ic of their easily breaking through. 
Potted off seedlings of Basil and Marjoram. 
Moved more boxes of Miut to heat. Shtfted on 
Chrysanthemums as they fill pots with roots, 
and placed in cool light house. Filled several 
baskets with Harrison’s Mask ; this makes a 
nice change in a cool conservatory. Early 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling Grapes are 
being thinned. Strawberries now swelling 
receive liquid-manore. 

February 26th .—Cuttings of various plants 
are put in from time to time as the propagating 
pit is cleared. Young stuff is always pottea 
off as soon as well rooted. The usual course is 
to lift the cutting pote out of the bed, pot 
off when the plants are hardened a bit, and 
place in a warm-house till established. Arum 
Lilies and many other plants coming into flower 
receive liquid-manore twice a week. Planted 
early Long-pod Beans in early part of garden. 
Beans are also raised in boxes lor the earliest 
crops. They transplant welL 

February J7th —Sowed a few seeds of Brussels 
Sprouts outside to succeed those raised under 
glass. Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower is 
treated on similar lines. Sowed more White 
and Red Celery in boxee. Mushroom-beds in 
bearing are usually sprinkled with warm water 
after eaoh gathering. If the beds are dry, a 
good soaking is given, and occasionally weak 
liquid-manure, or water in which $ oz or so of 
salt to the gallon has been dissolved is given 
instead. 

February 28th — Put sticks to Peas sown in 
antumn. Sowed more early and eeoood early 
Peas. Sowed main crop of Onions and 
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Parsnips. Moved more early-flowering shrubs in 
pots to forcing-house. These include Lilacs, 
Deutzias, Azaleas, etc. Roses also are worked 
forward in succession. Ton-dressed weakly 
lawn with basic-slag and wood-ashes. Prepared 
several beds on sheltered lawn for Tea Roses. 
Tied down shoots of Vines in second house. 
This and similar work receive frequent 
attention. 

March 1st —Planted a good breadth of early 
Potatoes, including Ashleaf, Duke of York, and 
Early Puritan. Sowed several kinds of late 
Broccoli, which requires a long season of 
growth. Nets for sheltering blossoms on wall- 
trees have been placed in readiness for use when 
the blossoms expand. Repotted a collection of 
tropical Ferns in loam, peat, and sand. Brought 
out from winter quarters Caladiums and Achi 
meDes, and watered them to assist growth, and 
shall repot shortly. Put in cuttings of 
Bouvardias. 


THE AFRICAN HEMP (SPARMANNIA 
AFRICANA). 

It is now over one hundred years since this 
plant was first seen in Europe, having been sent 
from the Cape of Good Hope. It is, therefore, 
one of the oldest greenhouse plants in culti¬ 
vation. Easily grown, and, if properly treated, 
very free flowering, it is at the same time one 
of the most beautiful conservatory plants, 
blooming during the winter and early spring. 
The flowers are borne at the apex of last year’s 
growths in large heads or umbels, which stand 
well above the foliage on a stout, erect scape. 
The terminal flowors open first, and are almost 
erect; but the lower ones, being pendent, give 
a very graceful appearance to the inflorescence. 
Each flower is a little over an inch in diameter, 
pure white, but enlivened by a large and con¬ 
spicuous cluster of stamens in the centre. In 
order to got it to flower freely it is necessary 
to ripen it off thoroughly by placing it out-of- 


Erica melanthera.—This is one of the 
winter-flowering Heaths, but the blooms are 
not sufficiently showy for it to be cultivated to 
any great extent. Still, a few specimens in a 
greenhouse are very pretty at this time of the 
year or a little later, as the season of blooming 
varies somewhat according to the temperature 
of the structure in which it is growing. It is a 
free but densely twiggy bush, which when at 
its best is so thickly laden with bloom, that 
little is to be seen except the tiny pink blos¬ 
soms with their conspicuous black anthers. 
The flowers are also slightly, but agreeably 
scented. It gives but little trouble at any 
time, and when in good condition will grow 
and flower well for years without being repotted. 

—T. 


Asparagus decumbens. — I should be much 
obliged if you will kindly let me know the name of the 
plant, a part of which I enclose? I have looked upon it 
as an Orchid, but do not know for certain. It has just 
finished flowering, and has now thrown out these berries 
or seed-pods. It looks in the pot like an Asparagus I 
also send part of the root. I should like to know abo how 
to propagate it, what kind of soil it should he grown in, 
id whether it needs heat?- (Dr ) Cecil A. P. Osburxe. 



The African Hemp (Sparmannia africana). 


March 2nd.— Sowed seeds of Gloxinias and 
Streptocarpus in heat. Disbudded weak shoots 
from Figs in pots. Shall pinch all shoots left 
when five leaves have been made. Removed 
coverings from Fig-trees on walls. Sowed 
Tomatoes for planting outside. Potted off 
previous sowings to plant in cool-houses. 
Planted Seakale cuttings and sowed Asparagus- 
seeds in well woiked land. Finished plant¬ 
ing ShallotB. Planted out more Brown Cos 
Lettuces from seed-bed. Tied up Cabbages to 
hasten hearting. 


As many of the most interesting note*' 
and articles in “Gardening” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, toe ojer 
each week a cojry of the latest edition of ei'her 
“ Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” “ The 
Vegetable Garden,” or “The English 
Flower Garden ” to the sender oj the most 
useful or interesting letter or short article pub¬ 
lished in the current week’s issue , which will 
be marked thus 
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doors during the summer. It also blooms better 
if somewhat stinted for room. It is never 
advisable to plant it out, except in lofty or 
otherwise roomy houses, for fear of too luxuriant 
growth or less freedom of flowering. This 
could in a measure be modified by root-pruning, 
but even then it would be inclined to grow too 
strongly. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Geraniums wintered In spare room In 
pots and SalplMlOSSls.—Will you kindly state how 
these should be dealt with this year? Should they have 
fresh soil—i should the soil of last year be shaken from 
the roots and fresh soil substituted ?— Guddah. 

[Give them a little water early in March, and 
directly you see them beginning to mo^e cut 
them down if necessary, repot, and bring to 
the light, standing them in the window. Be 
careful as to watering until the roots have 
begun to move. Sow the seed of the Salpi- 
glosBis very thinly in the open air early in April 
or the latter end of March, if the weather is 
suitable.] 


[The enclosed specimen is Asparagus decum¬ 
bens, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, front 
whence it was introduced in 1792, so that it is 
quite an old “plant in gardens. The structure 
in which it is growing must not fall below 
45 degs. in the coldest weather, and, as a rule, 
it should be kept 10 degs. warmer. 8eeds often 
ripen, and when they do so propagation is 
easily effected thereby. All that is necessary 
is to sow the seed in a pot or pan, cover with 
about 1 inch of soil, and place in a gentle heat. 
It can also be increased by division—that is, 
where established plants are available, for most 
of them consist of several crowns, each with its 
own cluster of small tuber-like roots. In that 
case all that is necessary is to shake them clear 
of the soil, when the crowns may be readily 
pulled apart. After this, repot them in a 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a good sprinkling of sand, and place in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse. Be careful 
not to overwater till the roots recover from the 
check of removal. The months of April and 
May are very suitable for carrying out this 
operation. ] 

Treatment of Acalyphas— Can I cut down 
plants of Acalypha Sanderiana (fine foliated plant with 
leaves like Copper Beechi so as to make it break and make 
nice bushy plant? If I can cut it down s*fely, should 
plant be kept on the dry side, as one would an old Gera¬ 
nium stool, before or after it is cut down, and can I strike 
cuttings, and in what compost ? I have small “ stove " at 
ray disposal.— Wessex. 

[Your Acalypha cannot be A. Sanderiana, for 
that species has green, not copper-coloured, 
leaves. There are several different kinds with 
reddish foliage, but in all probability yours is 
A Macfeeana. All of them succeed with much 
the same treatment; hence, whichever yours is, 
it can be treated as below. In the first place, it 
can be cut down safely, and after this is done 
the plant should be kept rather on the dry side, 
but to nothing like the same extent as is usual with 
old Geraniums when cut down. Directly young 
shoots are pushed out from the old stem turn 
the plant out of the pot, remove the greater part 
of the old soil, and repot in compost consisting 
of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould or peat, 
and a little sand. In a good light position in 
the stove it will grow quickly and colour well. 
During the summer a cooler structure will suffice 
for its well doing. The leaves are rather liable 
to be attacked by red-spider, which quickly 
causes them to drop, and in order to keep this 
in check the plants should be syringed occasion¬ 
ally, taking care that the under surface of the 
leaves is well wetted. The tops of the plants 
when cut down make good cuttings, which are 
not at all difficult to strike. They should be 
left about 4 inches or 5 inches long, and the rest 
of the stem may be thrown away. A leaf or two 
at the base of the cutting beiDg taken off, they 
must be inserted firmly into small pots of the 
compost above recommended, but with an 
additional amount of sand. In a close pro¬ 
pagating-case they will root in about three 
weeks, and directly this takes place they must 
be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
stove, as in a close place the young plants 
quickly run up weak after being struck. The 
general treatment of stove plants, with a shift 
into larger pots when necessary, is all they will 
require after this. Acaljpha Sanderiana, also 
known as A. hispida, is a remarkably attractive 
plant when in bloom. This is of upright growth, 
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and the long, drooping spikes of flowers, which 
much resemble crimson-coloured chenille, are 
very freely borne, and, what is more, they 
remain fresh and bright a long time ; hence it is 
very popular. It was the best new flowering 
plant of 1898, but, being so readily propagated 
and eo easily grown, it became very widely 
distributed in much less time than novelties 
generally are.] 


BIRDS 

German Canary (Armada 1 1 ). -On ex¬ 
amining this bird all the internal organs were 
found to be in a normal condition with the 
exception of the liver, which was slightly 
enlarged. The protracted moult would naturally 
bring on weakness and ill-health. On a bird 
showing signs of moulting it should receive a 
more generous diet than usual. It may then 
have Flax, Hemp, and Maw seed added to the 
Rape and Canary-seed, also during the moult it 
may have a small quantity of hard boiled egg 
and bun crumbs daily, or a little freshly pie- 
pared bread and milk. This loss of feathers at 
other than the natural moulting period very 
often proceeds from general debility, and also 
from the lack of the elements necessary for the 
production of new plumage, therefore it is 
advisable in cases of this kind to supply a piece 
of old mortar either between the wires of the 
cage for the bird to peck at, or it may be 

S owdered and scattered amongst the grit on the 
oor of the cage. Also a piece of rusty iron 
may be put in the drinking water to form a 
mild tonic. Although it is quite right to cover 
the cage at night and to protect from draughts 
as you have done, Canaries should not be kept 
in a high temperature. The hardiest birds are 
always those that are kept in an outdoor aviary. 
—S. S. G. 

Yorkshire Canary (L. O. J .). — The 
immediate cause of the deatji of this fine bird 
was inflammation of the bowels. It had also, 
no doubt, been suffering from bronchitis in its 
chronic form, and for this your treatment was 
correct. The sweet cake you have lately been 
supplying-would, however, tend to encourage 
inflammation of the bowels, as birds suffering 
from this complaint require to be put upon the 
most simple and non-stimulating diet, too much 
nutritious food being, in most cases, the cause 
of this evil. Although, in point of fact, all 
remedies appear to be ineffectual against this 
malady, relief is sometimes obtained from a 
spare and simple diet, with a little alum in the 
drinking water, a drop or two of olive-oil on a 
little bread and milk, and by keeping the patient 
warm in an even temperature both day and 
night. Inflammation of the bowels may also be 
attributed to the effects of a sudden change in 
the weather or a chill after bathing. You do 
not mention green food in the diet ofyonr bird. 
Canaries may have Chickweed, Groundsel, 
Dandelion, Lettuce, or Watercress in small 
quantities-daily in su mm or, less often during 
winter—and will enjoy better health than those 
that receive but very little or none. There is 
no fee for post-mortem examinations.—S. 8. G. 



Cane-sugar for Bee food.— Tie present 
feeling of alarm roused in some parts of the 
country by the agitation in the Press on the 
subject of arsenical poisoning through drinking 
beer in which sulphuric acid has been used in 
the process of manufacture will, of course, 
possess no special interest for Bee-keepers 
beyond other folk. Any discussion of the sub¬ 
ject in our pages will therefore be undesirable 
and out of place ; but in view of the steady 
insistence with which we have emphasised the 
importance of pure cane-sugars in the prepara¬ 
tion of Bee food it is interesting to note that 
chemicals used in the manufacture of Beet 
sugars, which we have so long declared 
to be injurious to Bees, are now found to be in 
a still greater degree harmful to human beings. 
—British Bee Journal. 

The combination hive.— In the longi¬ 
tudinal or combination hive the frames run 
parallel to the hive front, instead of at right 
angles to it, whioh is the usual position of the 
frames. The advantages to be derived from 
this hive are that any number of frames can be 
placed next the entrance, to be usrd as the 


breeding department. As soon as brood is being 
reared in quantity a sheet of queen excluder 
can take the place of the division board, and 
section-boxes placed next to it to receive surplus 
honey. The worker Bees pass through the 
queen excluder and deposit their stores in 
these section-boxes, while the queen is confined 
to the brood department. These section-boxes 
hold when filled one pound of honey, and can be 
removed as completed, and empty ones take 
their place. As Bees naturally store honey as 
far as possible from the entrance of the hive, 
surplus honey can often be obtained by these 
means when it is found impossible to induce the 
Bees to work in the sections placed over the 
frames. Another great advantage of the com¬ 
bination hive is its great length from front to 
rear, which permits both brood chamber and 
store department being made of any desirable 
capacity, and thus to suit the requirements of 
localities and seasons. Another feature of this 
hive is the possibility of preventing BwarmiDg 
by confining the queen to a certain number of 
combs by placing an excluder near the front of 
the hive. Where the desire for swarming is 
checked a large honey harvest usually follows. 
-S. S. G. _ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A servant’s removal expenses.— Sixteen weeks 
ago 1 entered upon my present situation, and my master 
paid a part of the charge for the carriage of my furniture. 

I am now about to leave the situation, and my master says 
he shall deduct from the wages due to me the sum he 
paid on account of carriage when 1 entered. Can he 
legally do this? There certainly was no agreement to 
that tffect.—CoxBraxT Rkadkr. 

[Your master cannot legally make the deduc¬ 
tion, and if he attempts it you can recover the 
balance in the county court. I suppose you 
have given notice to leave, but that does not 
authorise your master to make the deduction, 
and if he had given you notice you could not 
have claimed from him anything towards the 
coBt of your removal from his service. — 
K. C. T.] 

Income tax.— I built a house on some land of my 
own, and borrowed £200 on mortgage. Must I pay 
income tax ? My income is less than £2 a week, and I am 
a carpenter by trade. The house is assessed at £12 10s. 
and I am charged 12s. 6d. as income tax.—A. W. 

[If your income from all sources, including 
the house, does not exceed £160 a year, and it 
is evidently much less than that sum, you are 
not liable to pay income tax on your inoome. 
But if an assessment has been made upon you, 
payment may be compelled, and you should 
have appealed against the assessment at the 
proper time. If this be a first assessment, you 
may get it annulled on communicating with the 
surveyor of taxeB and explaining the position to 
him. Call personally upon the surveyor or 
write to him; it is not of any use troubling the 
collector—he cannot help you. If you have to 
pay the money, and I advise you not to pay it 
until the surveyor refuses to correct the assess¬ 
ment, you can get it returned. But you will 
have to pay tax on the interest on the mort¬ 
gage, although you may deduct the amount of 
the tax from your next payment of interest to 
the mortgagee. The law requires the interest 
of money to be taxed in the hands of the 
borrower, and not in the hands of the lender, 
who cannot refuse to allow the deduction even 
though he is not personally liable to income 
tax. If he'is not liable, he can get the amount 
refunded.—K. C. T.] 

Claim by nurseryman and market gar 
dener for compensation.— Fourteen years ago I 
Uok 11 acres of land of a Board of Guardians at the 
annual rental of £5 10s , without any written agreement 
of tenancy, and I have received notice to quit on April O.b, 
1902. When I took it the land was ordinary arable fann¬ 
ing land, but I have cultivated it as a market garden and 
a nursery ground to the knowledge of my landlords. It is 
now planted with Rhubarb, Rasps., Qooeeberries, vege¬ 
tables, Lavender-bushes, and flower roots for producing 
cut flowers for sale ; there are a quantity of nursery stock 
and a wooden tool-shed. What compensation can I claim 
for these matters and for the manure used during the last 
year of tenancy ? Will you tell me what Acts affect these 
questions, and where those Acts can be obtained? Is 
there not also an Allotments Act ? Iam most in the dark 
about the nursery stock, but a valuer tells me I can claim 
for that.— Caxxy Scot. 

[Yes, there is an Allotments Act, in fact, 
more than one—the Allotments Acta of 1887 and 
1890—but neither of them affects your position 
in any way. They deal with the procedure for 
acquiring lands for allotments, and the letting 
| and management of the lands when acquired. 
Probably it is the Allotments and Cottage 
'Gardens’ Compensation for Crops Act of 1878 
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which you have in mind, and which you can 

f et, post free, from Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Winters, etc., East Harding-street, London, 
E C., for one penny. That Act applies to all 
holdings in England and Wales (except within 
the metropolitan area) not exceeding 2 acres in 
extent, and cultivated as gardens or as farms, 
or partly as gardens ana partly as farms. 
Unaer it you might claim compensation for 
growing crops, including fruit (if any), growing 
upon the holding in the ordinary course of culti¬ 
vation at the termination of the tenancy, and 
for fruit-trees and fruit bushes planted by you 
with the written consent of your landlord ; and 
also for labour done and manure applied to the 
land since the l&st crop was taken and in 
expectation of a future crop ; and for buildings 
and other structural improvements made with 
the written consent of your landlord. But it is 
evident this statute will not help you much, as 
it is only the growing crop for which it enables 
a tenant to claim, he cannot claim for that 
which produces the crop, and as your fruit-trees 
and fruit bushes have not been planted with the 
written consent of your landlord, and your tool- 
house has not been erected with the like con¬ 
sent, you have no claim for any of these matters, 
neither can you remove the fruit-trees under 
-this statute. As you are receiving notice more 
than a year in advance, it will be impossible 
for you, after taking the last crop, to expend 
labour and apply manure in expectation of a 
further crop. The statutes that really apply to 
your case are the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, as amended by the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, 1895, and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1900. The Act of 1883 can be had 
from the same firm (Eyre and Spottiswoode), 
for Is. Id., the Act of 1895 for Id., and the Act 
of 1900 for 2d., in each case post free. When 
obtained you will find that it will take you 
some time to understand and comprehend the 
effect and force of the alterations made by the 
Acts of 1895 and 1900 in the earlier Act. 
Shortly put, the effect is this: If your land¬ 
lords were aware before January 1st, 1896, that 
you were cultivating the land as a market 
garden, and you had previously executed 
thereon any of the improvements in respect of 
whioh a right to compensation or removal was 
given by the Act of 1895 (the planting of fruit* 
trees or fruit-bushes, the planting of Straw¬ 
berry, Asparagus, Rhubarb, or similar crops, 
the enlargement of existing buildings or tbe 
erection of new ones), and your landlords hod 
not previously given written notice of dissent 
to such improvements, you may claim compen¬ 
sation under the Act of 1883 as amended by the 
Acts of 1895 and 1900. No notice of the claim 
need be given, bnt the claim itself must 
not be made later than the lait day of 
the tenancy, and it will be best to give 
it a week or t *ro weeks before the termination. 
You should get a competent valuer to make 
your claim for you, and you should then deliver 
it to the clerk to the guardians, or to the chair¬ 
man of the guardians at one of their board 
meetings, but in any case the claim must be 
made out to the guardians and must be delivered 
before the tenancy expires. You may claim 
compensation for the fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted in positions where they were 
intended to remain, also for the Rhubarb beds 
and other vegetable crops which continue pro¬ 
ductive for two or more years, but not for any 
such crop planted after the service of notice to 
quit. You must now only plant such crops as 
will mature and can be removed by the expira¬ 
tion of the tenancy. You may also claim for 
the wooden tool-shed you have erected, and for 
the unexhausted value of the manure used, 
whether during the last year of tenancy or in 
some preceding year or years. In each case 
the measure of compensation is to be the value 
of the improvement to an incoming tenant of 
the holding. You can claim nothing for the 
flower-roots nor for the nursery stock, but you 
may remove such at any time before you quit. 
If you fail to remove it before quitting, that 
which is left becomes the property of the land¬ 
lords or their incoming tenant and you have no 
claim for it. You do not send your address, 
and from various indications I judge the land 
is situate on the south side of the Borders, but 
if I am mistaken, and your nom de plume 
suggests such a possibility, and the holding is 
sitnate in Scotland, this reply will not be alto¬ 
gether applicable.—K. C. ^T.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Corent 
Ginien, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sen*ter are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece, of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of .late, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Homerlas (Ilex).— The Homerias constitute a small 
genus of South African bulbous plants, some of which are 
singularly interesting and beautiful. These are certainly 
worth growing in the greenhouse, and if you have an 
opportunity of purchasing good dry roots now it is 
possible these may flower in the ensuing late summer. 
The group belongs to the Iris order, and may be treated 
similarly to Ixias and other plants near akin. Full sun, 
with ample supplies of moisture during growth, is an 
essential to not a few of these charming plants. 

Training Aristolochia Sipho (E. C .\—Your 
climber i« Aristolochia Sipho, and if you require the space 
to be covered you have done quite right in tying up last 
year’s shoots, as they will push forth leaves throughout 
their length They need not, however, have been put so 
close together, as the large leaves cover a considerable 
space, and twice the distance between the shoots would 
have been close enough. Still, there will be no harm now 
in leaving thorn as they are, to see the effect, and another 
season, if you desire it, the shoots may be trained wider 
apart. It is not necessary to cut the plants down to pro¬ 
duce new shoots ; still, if an established plant is cut back 
hard, it will break out strongly, and the new shoots will 
cover a considerable distance m one season. 

Laying out garden (Novice). —You do not give 
the width of your oolong piece of pasture you propose to 
convert into a garden ; but, as the length is 530 feet, we 
assume by the rough plan sent that it is 200 feet wide. If 
you set apart a piece 100 feet of the length at the east end 
for an orchard, plant bush Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
with some Gooseberries and Currants intermixed. You 
Bhould run a 4-feet footpath round the rest, 12 feet from 
the margin, leaving a broid border. Also connect the 
two sidewalks with a pith across the centre. You could 
then have the borders partially for flowers and partially 
for vegetables, filling the centre with all sorts of strong- 
growing vegetables and Potatoes. But you should trench 
the ground, burying the top 4 inches well down, and 
dressing it well with soot to kill wireworm, which is 
always very abundant in old pastures. 

Growing Brugmansias (E. C .).—Your better 
way will be to reduce the snoots on your Brugmansias to 
three or four, as suggested, leaving those that are best 
situated to form a shapely specimen. Leave the plants in 
the cool greenhouse, as their rate of progress later on will 
depend upon keeping them fairly quiet now. When they 
need shifting into larger pots It should be borne in mind 
that they are liberal feeders, hence the soil should be of 
an enduring nature. One half good turfy loam and the 
other half leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, with a 
dash of sand, will suit them well, while as the pots get full 
of roots a little liquid-manure occasionally will be of ser¬ 
vice. As the foliage of Brugmansias is very liable to be 
attacked by red-spider, the syringe should be freely used 
luring the growing season. 

Plants for the surface of a bed (./. P. T.).— 
We think this an instance where some of the Anemone 
family would be seen to advantage ; something, in 
short, that would come and go before the main crops 
appear. This many of the Anemones would do quite 
well, yet too late for planting this year to be effective. 
Were you to plant Primroses or Polyanthuses the Pinonies 
would most likely overwhelm them in Bummer. What 
you may plant this spring with every hope of success is 
the Tufted Pansy in one or two colours. These would, if 
vou secure genuine rooted cuttings, as opposed to divi¬ 
sions from old plants or stools, and pinch out the leading 
points in early June, give you an autumn bloom that 
will not onlv be very acceptable, but probably a surprise 
a’so. Indeed, it is a bed wherein much may be done, for 
you may carpet in spring with Crocus, Daffodils, Snow¬ 
drops, or Chionodoxa, or the Anemones above named 
None of these, however, save the Tufted Pansies would 
give a winter covering ; but if this is essential, it is forth¬ 
coming in the beautiful Gentianella, G. acauiis, or some 
of the Mossy kinds of Saxifraga—S. hypnoides, S. Stern- 


bergi, or S. Wallacei for example, either of which may be 
employed in conjunction with some of the smaller bulbs 
named. All covering plants named are cheap and of free 
growth. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

Hardy Azaleas (Shortlands ).—You will find both 
the common yellow and Prince of Orange to be good 
yellow Azaleas. Other good kinds of diverse colours are 
Comte de Flanders, Gloria Mundi, Decorata, and Julius 
Ciesar. In the space you have you could plant six at 
least, especially if put in anglewise in two row's. Certainly 
the Ghent varieties will grow rather taller than the mollis 
forms, and, if preferred, you could have three or even four 
of each, getting of the latter, Charles Lupis, Comte de 
Quincey, Baron de Rothschild, and Consul Ceresole. You 
can have a selection of seedlings cheaper. Indies is tender. 
There is ample time to plant yet. Lilies should do well 
mixed with the Azaleas, and small clumps of blue 
Anemones may go near the outer edges. 

Quick-set hedge iDuffield).— You will find the best 
course to take in planting a Quick-set hedge to enclose a 
garden is to dig a space 20 inches wide all round where 
the hedge is to be, then dig out a small ditch or furrow 
18 inches broad and 10 inches deep, and place the soil on 
to the dug ground, the ditch being, of course, on the out¬ 
side. That will serve to elevate the hedge 12 inches al>ove 
the ground. Then draw out with a spade two furrows 
4 inches to 5 inches deep, pulling the soil to each side. 
These furrows should be 0 inches apart. Then put in 
your Quick sets along each furrow at 8 inches apart, so 
that they do not come opposite to each other in the rows. 
Fill in the soil, tread it well, and leave the sets until good 
summer growth has been made. That should be shortened 
back to one-half its length the first year, later less hard. 
Before planting the Quick sets cut them back to about 
8 inches long to induce them to break close to the ground. 

Hops from seed (J. A. M.).— Yes, these may be 
raised from seeds with every success ; indeed, a couple of 
seedlings that accidentally occurred in a small field this 
year produced many branches and covered a great space, 
notwithstanding the heat and drought of the year, and 
the additional fact that the seedlings did not appear till 
early in June. The amount of growth will much depend 
on the soil the roots are in and the encouragement giveij. 
Mvosotis will flower in th*> (list year if sown early, but this 
does not imply that it will bloom in the spring months. If 
you wish for a spring display your better course will be to 
obtain young plants now of the kind known as dissitiflora. 

Evergreen flowering; climbers (James H. 
Mason).— There is more in this enquiry than appears on 
its surface, as nearly all good flowering climbers are 
de iduous. For example, Clematises, F>rus jxponica 
vars., Weigelas, are all excellent as wall plants, but not 
evergreen. On the other hand, such things as Ceanothus, 
Escallonia, Choisya, all good wall plants and eveiyreen. 
are hardly suitable to tow-n gardening. A splendid wall 
plant, though not a flowering one, is Euonymus radicans 
variegatus, covering space with a fine silvery leafage. 
Then Crataagus Pyracantha, now teeming with handsome 
bunches of brilliant scarlet berries, is superb against many 
a house-front, and would doubtless give you every satis¬ 
faction, though not strictly a climber. We would cer¬ 
tainly urge you to try this and the EuoDymus, taking 
Pyms japonica and Clematis Jackmani as the others, or 
i? you would like to embrace tw'o plants of the Cratiegus, 
which does not spread greatly in a horizontal direction. 

FRUIT. 

Removing fruit-trees (Uull) —Your wall-trained 
Apple-trees, 10 feet by 8 feet, are large to transplant, and 

E ou will have to risk much in so doing. Still, much 
est to do it now than so late as April when it is a dis¬ 
tance of 00 miles, as the trees must be three or four days 
out of the ground. Lift them at once carefully, shorten 
back strong roots, preserve small ones, and mat up well, 
also add some Fern or litter. Damp it well before sending 
off. Also shorten back the (heads one half, as there will, 
when replanted, be less strain on the roots. If left till 
April, when buds may be just expanding, the checlf to the 
trees may be too severe for them to recover from. 

Victoria Plum not bearing (Santa Rosa).— 
Your three-year-planted Victoria Plum-tree has had none 
too much time to establish itself and form fruiting buds 
and spurs. But much may depend on the nature of the 
growth made. If the summer shoots are very strong it 
is evident that the soil is too rich and that it will be 
needful next winter, quite early after the leaves have 
fallen, to carefully lift the tree, prune any injured roots, 
then replant it, as the check thus given to it should suffice 
to cause fruit-buds and spurs to form during the following 
season. If the tree be not treated in that way, then the 
summer shoots must be only just topped, not hard 
pruned, and the following season b growth will be much 
less gross and inclined to become fruitful. If the tree be 
lifted and replanted, then the shoots must lie well 
shortened back to balance the restricted roots. 

Transplanting Strawberry runners ( W. II ). 

—If you will get ready a piece of ground sufficiently large 


for your purpose by having it trenched and well manured, 
then will lift with a hand fork the strongest of your 
Strawberry runners, with clumps of soil and roots 
attached, and will plant them carefully on this prepared 
ground in rows from 20 inches to 24 inches apart, the 
plants being 15 inches apart in the rows, fixing them well 
in the ground, the plants will hardly feel the removal and 
soon become rooted. Whether they will produce fruit in 
the summer depends on their present strength, for, unless 
embryo flower-trusses have formed in the crowns, they 
will hardly do so this season. You will have to judge as 
to probable fruiting capacity. If you think they are not 
strong enough then plant them out on a reserve piece of 
ground 9 inches apart, and they will make fine plants to 
shift to a permanent bed in the autumn. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. T. Clark.—No ; mulch round the tree with some 
well-rotted manure mixed with leaf-soil, and if the ground 

is dry water well. Perhaps the roots are dry.- F .—The 

roots you have forced will be no good for another year. 
See our article on growing Seakale In the issue of Jan. 19, 

p. 615.- Harrow.— Impossible to advise unless one 

w’ere to see the place.- Laredan.— Yes ; you can plant at 

once. Seeing your soil is heavy, it will be well to take out 
a hole about 2 feet over and 2 feet deep, and fill this in with 
lighter material, so as to encourage the plants to make a 

good start.- A. E.— See article on growing Tuberous 

Begonias in our issue of Feb. 9, p. 657. Single and double 

varieties require the same treatment in every way.- 

S. F. Robinson —See reply to “ Ignoramus” in our issue 

of Feb. 16, p. 672.- J. L.— Kindly repeat your query. 

There is no issue of Gardening Illustrated dated Jan. 30. 

- Jamee Cooper.—See exhaustive article in our issue of 

Dec. 1, 1900, p. 617. Your Apple-trees are badly attacked 

with canker.- B C .—See reply to “ R J. L.” in our 

issue of Feb. 2, p. 653.- A Ten Years' Subscriber.— It 

will be far better and also cheaper in the end to buy the 
bone-meal. That which you have is of no manurial value 

whatever.- F. C.— If the crowns are not showing you 

may apply a top-dressing of fresh horse-manure. Guano 

or liquid-manure would answer the same purpose.- J. 

Perrins — See our advertisement columns of issue Feb. 16. 

- Slellctta —Primula stellata is the wild form of P. 

sinensis, and has nothing to do with P. obconica.- 

Croquet Lawn.—It you wish to use your lawm in June you- 
ought to have turfed it over in October. You may do so 
now, but we doubt its being fit for use by the time you 
wish. You certainly cannot sow it and expect to use it by 

June.- Sufolk .—The cultivation is, w’e fear, at fault. As 

to Cyclamen, see coming issue- A. E .—Plant the 

bulb with the hollow side up.- Practical.— 1, Your best 

plan will be to plant it with a strong growing Potato. 2, 

No, unless you go to the expense of draining it- John 

Lewis —Any seedsman can supply the seed of the Cabbage 
to which you refer. It all depends on the demand in your 

neighbourhood as to whether it would sell or not- 

N. S. H. —Your best plan will be to get Hobday’s “ Villa 

Garden,” price (is. (id., from this office.- Fred Street. — 

Lysimachia nummularia and its golden form, L. n. aurea, 

should suit you.- A. J.— It all depends on what you 

want the fence for.- Lilium, Sundeiland.— See reply 

to ‘‘J. D.” in our issue of Feb. 16, p. 678.- Miss At . 

Trevor.—" Vines and Vine Culture.” A. F. Barron, 13, 
Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, London, W. Price 5s 3d., 

post free.- S. T — We have no knowledge of what books 

are requisite.- Caroline E. Smith. —We should think 

any flowers and vegetables would grow in the Bahamas. 
Why not wait till you arrive and see what succeeds? You 
ran easily then have any seeds you wish to grow’ pent 

from England.- A. B ., Leicester.— You ought to take a 

crop of Potatoes eff the ground in order that you may get 

it cleaned. We do not understand your other query.- 

Eve.— If you refer to flowers, there is, we fear, vtry little 
demand for them; but if you refer to bulbs, then any 
grower of bulbs will possibly make you an offer at the 

proper season.- Chas. Rankcn.— Your best plan will be 

to visit some neighbouring gardens, and see what shrubs 
succeed in these. You may plant now if the weather is 
open, taking care that the trees do not suffer from drought 
during the summer. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — J. M.—l, Erica hyemalis ; 2, 
Agave americana variegata ; 3, Aspidistra lurida varie- 

gata; 4, Euonymus japonlcus.- J. U. Rtad.—l, Sela- 

ginella Willdenovii; 2, Polystichuui triangulare laxum ; 3, 
Adiantum pubescens; 4, Doodia caulata; 5, Blechnum 

Spirant.- G. Wood.— 1, Oncidiuin tigrinum ; 2, Narcissus 

Golden Spur; 3, Acacia longifolia ; 4, Jasminum sp.; 
send in flower.- G. Heath.— Dendrobium luteolum. 

Names Of fruits. — M. Livingston. — Quite im¬ 
possible to name from such poor specimens.- George 

Collins.— Apple Lady Henniker. 
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ONE PENNY. 


ASTER SINENSIS.—A lovely single Aster 

, from China. It grows 15 inches high, forming branching 
elegant bushes, covered with handsome flowers 3 to 4 inches 
acroaa, of a delicate mauve with yellow central disc. Either 
as a pot-plant or for the flower border this lovely Aster will Ixi 
highly appreciated, while for cutting its flowers will l>e valued 
for their l**auty and lasting quality. Per pkt., Is. and Is. 6d.~ 
BARR A HONS, 12 ami 13 , King-st , Covent Garden, London . 


DARR’S SPRING BULB CATALOGUE (free) 

U contains a descriptive list of the best Anemones, C'annas, 
Gladioli, Lilies, and other Bulbs for Spring Planting. — 
BARRA SONS, 12 and 13, King st., (’ovent Garden. Lmdon. 

T7EITCH r S GENUINE SEEDS.—Veitch’s 

* Mowers for l>ouquets, including Chrysanthemum, Dian- 
thus, Gail lard ia. Oypsophila, Sweet Peas, Iceland Poppy, 
SalpigloswH, VerWna, Carnations, Centaurea, Ac. Collection 
of six varieties. 2s.; ditto, twelve varieties, 3s. 6d., post free. 


T7EITCHS SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS, 

“ including Alyssum, Candytuft, Sweet Peas, Malva, 
Mignonette, and others. Collection of six varieties. Is. 6d. ; 
ditto, twelve varieties. 3s., post free. 


TTEITCH’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

* containing all kinds of Mower and Vegetable Seeds, 
post free t o customers.— Ro yal E xo tic Nursery, Chelsea. 


fJHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS for Exhi- 

^ bition, Decoration, or Outdoor Culture. My selection, 
12 for Is. 6d.; 24 for 2s. &1. State whether for exhibition, 
etc. All orders over 5e., culture free. Free for cash.—R. 
OWEN, Maidenhead. Catalogues free.__ 

A BOL INSECTICIDE ia admitted by users 

to be "The Plant Wash of the Future." Sold by 
Seedsmen, Ac. Full particulars from—E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 
Paddock Wood, Kent. Sample on application free. 


R OSES ! ROSES ! ! ROSES !! !—The best and 

cheapest in the world. 12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand 
plants to select from. Best sorts, true to name. Catalogues 
free.-JAMES WA LTERS , Rose Grower, Exeter. _ 

T’HE “ACE OF SPADES.”—Our clients will 

A have no other make of Spades but this. Sample sent 
you, car. paid, for 5s. by the Manufacturers—EDWARD A 
WM, LUCAfl, Dronfleld. 


K ent, the garden of England.— 

GEORGE BUNYARD A CO. publish the following 
Catalogues, which they will forward on application, viz.: 
Fruit Trees (illustrated), 6d. stamps, others post free. Spring 
Lists of Herbaceous and Climbing Plants, Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants, Carnations, Hardy Bamboos, Ac. Rose Cata¬ 
logue. General List of Conifers, Shrubs, and Evergreens. 
Strawberry List (cultural ).- The Royal Nurs e ries, Maidstone. 


rjARNATIONS.—Douglas for all the finest 

Carnations, new aud old. New Catalogue now ready, 
free by post. The finest new border varieties raised by Martin 
R. Smith, Esq., are fully described, including the splendid 
new self yellow Cecilia and other marvellously beautiful 
varieties. New Malmuison Carnations in 14 varieties. Mnest 
Carnation Seed, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet. Carnation 
Seedlings, now ready, 3s. 6d. per dozen; 25s. per 100.—JAS. 
DOUGLAS, Kdenside, Great Bookhaui. 


WINTER FLOWERS.—Azalea indica, 24s. 

"" and 30s. doz. Azalea mollis, 24s. doz. Deutzia gracilis, 
24s. doz.; do., Lemoine's Double White, 24s. doz. White 
Lilac, 2s. 6d. each. Prunus sinensis, grand plants, 2s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Palms, 
Ac., Ac., post free on application.—A. J. A. BRUCE, The 
Nurseries. Chorlton-cniu-Hurdy. Manchester 


HARDEN POTTERY.—For Pottery of the 

'J best materia land manufacture, and choice Berkshire 
colour, send for Price List to-WHEELER A CO., Kew 
Potter ie s, Til ehurst, Reading. 

H . .. 

login* free, 


EATING APPARATUS for every descrij* 

tion of buildings.—Medals and Highest Awards. Cata- 
of Boilers, Hot, Cold, - — — 


nd Rain Water Pipes, 


Cisterns, Iiaths, Piiiujm, Ventilating Gear, Gratings, Ac., Ac. 
-JONES A ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. (See advt. pagexiii.) 

fTANARY GUANO.—The best in the WorltT 

^ Perfectly clean ; may he used by a lady. 


HANARY GUANO.—Tins, 6d. and Is. Bags, 
V* 14 lb.. 4s. 6<1.; 28 lb.. 7s. 6d.; 56 lb. 12s. 6d.; 1 cwt., 30s. e* 


HANARY GUANO.—Retail of Florists or sent 

1*1 free (except Gd. tins) on receipt of P.O.—Wholesale of 
THE CHEMICAL UNION, Limited, Ipswich. 


O MYTH’S GARDEN SUNDRIES. — Peat, 

^ Loam, Silver Sand, Prepared Mould, Cocoa Fibre, Leaf 
and Peat Mould, Manures, Orchid Baskets, Sphagnum Moss, 
Sticks, Labels, Ac. Write for free Price List —H. G. SMYTH, 
Clark's Mews, High-street, Bloomsbury. W.O. 


H eating apparatus. — Attwood’s 

Boilers, Pipes, Valves, Improved Expan. J oints. Over 
s million sold. Write to Inventor.—J. ATTWOOD, 
Stourbridge. Medals 1865,1881, 1893.1 Liatsjree. 
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TTARKNESS A SONS, Bedale, Yorlcs, beg to 

-LL direct the attention of readers to their full page advt. on 
page xiv. Everything therein offered will give perfect satis¬ 
faction. Rose Catalogue (24 pages), Hardy Plant Catalogue 
(44 pages), free on application. Having a full stock of Roses, 
both at Hitchin and at Bedale, we can send direct from 
either place as desired. 

TTUDSON’S HARDY LILIES.—Choice dozen, 

D fresh large bulbs, 2 each auratum, rubellum (new), roseum, 
album, giant tigrinum, and longiflorum, 12, 3s. Worth treble. 
Fullest cultural instruction. — HUDSON'S Lily Dei>dt, 
Kilburn, London, N.W. 

TTUDSON’S LILIUM AURATUM.—Special 

I-I- dozen fresh large bulbs for 2s. 6d.; extra large, 4s. and 
8s. dozen. Lil. aur. platyphylluin variegata, with variegated 
foliage, 3, 3s. Lil. Ilenryi, enormous bulbs, 5s. each. Uubel- 
lum, new pink, 3, 2s. Fullest cultural instruction.— 
HUDSON'S Lily I>ep6t, Kilburn. 

pCONOMY IN THE GARDEN. — Reliable 

L Seeds, reasonable, carriage free. Ulustrateil Descriptive 
Guide free. Tomato Collins' Challenger, true, Is. per pkt.— 
COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL (See under.) 

T ILIUM AURATUM (Golden-rayed Lily).— 

J-* Special Offer. Magnificent, large, handsome, fragrant 
flowers, 3s. 6d. per doz. (6, 2s.); 25s. i»er 100, carr. paid. Lilies 
a speciality.-COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL 39, Waterloo- 
roail, London, S.E. 

pHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 

vl grand vara, including Lord Cromer, Queen of Exe, Ac. 
(cuttings), 3s. Catalogue free. 12 Grand Pelargoniums, 
including Dorothy, E. Perkins, Chilwell White, 4s., strong 
plants. 12 Grand Dahlias, true. Cactus (pot-roots), 3s.—J. W. 
COLE, Nurseryman, Peterl»orough. 

VARIETIES SWEET PEAS, customer’s 

vv own selections. Id. per pkt., 50 seeils each, guaranteed 

true, direct from actual grower. Send for list, culture, Ac.— 

GILBERT, F.R.H.S., Seed Grower, Dyke, Bourne, Urns. 


•TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Rollison’s), 25 

A seeds, 6d.; 100, Is. 9d. Double-flowering Sweet Pea, 7 
pockets, named, 9d.—D. HILE, Ilford. 

T1WARF ROSES, strong plants, 12, named, 

Ar 3 a. ; standards, 7s. Gladiolus Bride, Is.; Brenchley- 
ensis. 2s. 6d. 100. Begonia, double, 2s.; singles, la. doz.— 
BIDDULPH, Nursery, West Bromwich. 

1 O BEAUTIFUL LILIES, 12 sorts, namod, 

AZi 3s. 6d.; 18 vara., 5s. 9d.; 25, mixetl, 3s. 6d.; 100, 12s. 6d. 
12 large Auratums, 5s.; 6, 2s. 9tl. Speciosum album, rubrum, 
or roseum, 6, Is. 9d. ; 12, 2s. 9d.; 100, 15s. 6 Melpomene, 2s. 6d. 
IiOngiflorum, large while trumpets, 7 to 10 in., 6, Is. 9d.; 12, 3s.; 
25, 5s. Uly of the Volley. 50, Is. 6d. ; 100, 2s. 6d. Gladioli, 10 
vara., 10 each, 3s. Gd.; 50 mixed. Is. Gd. ; 100, 2s. 6<1. Azaleas, 
full of buds, 5, 4s. 9d. ; 10, 8«. Gd., named. Standard Roses, 

5, 4s. 9d.; 10, 8s. Gd. 6 Double Begonias, 6colours, 2s. 6d.; 12, 
4s. 9d.—T. H. LOADER, 5, Addingt on-grove, Sydenham. 

flRCHIDS. —6 good plantain pots for 10s. fid. ; 

Lr 12 for 20s. Boxes of blooms, 2s. 3d., 3s. 3d., 5s. 3d. 
Catalogue free.—BROCHNER, Hessle, Hull. 

TOMATO PLANTS.—Brooks’ Freedom, Duke 

A York, grand sturdy plants, cool grown. Is. 9d. doz. 
Packed special boxes, car. paid.—J. HINDE, Benthain, lanes. 

HHOICE GERMAN FLOWER AND VEGE- 

yJ table Seeds. Catalogue free on application.—FREDK. 
ROEMER, Seed Grower, Quedlinburg. 

TTOBBIE’S CATALOGUE AND COMPETI- 

Af tor's Guide. See large advt. inside this papur regarding 
this important pul lieation.—DOBBIE A OO., Rothesay. 

TTOT-HOUSE SHADINGS and TIFFANY.— 

H Write for samples andprices.—RIGBY, WAINWRIGHT 

A CO., Neptune Works, Manchester. 

T WEEKS&CO., Ltd., F.R.H.S., Horticultural 

W • Builders and Hot-wnter Engineers. Patentees of the 
Upright Tubular Boiler. Works aud Offices: 48, Femshaw- 
road, A 124, King's-road, Chelsea, 8.W. Boilers and Fittings 
at lowest retail nriees. Telegraph “ Hortulanus, London.” 
Telephone No. 728 Kensington. Quote paper in application. 

"DATS, Mice, Moles, Cockroaches, and Beetles 
All greedily eat Harrison's " Reliable ” Rat Poison. Cats and 
Dogs will not touch it. Vermin dry up and leave no smell. Post 
free, 1 b. 2d , 2s. 3d., and 3s. 8d.-G. W. HARRISON, Chemist, 
(G. Dept ), Reading. Testimonials on application. 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa 

U Fibre, Is. 4d.; Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Coarse 
Sand, each, 3s. per sack. Heavy Mats, 12s. 6d.; Archangels. 18s. 
per do*. List f ree.—W. HERBERT A Oo., Hop Exchange, 8. E. 


OOW NOW.—Sutton’s Early Giant Pea, per 

^ quart, 2s. 6d. Sow Now: Sutton's Early Gem Carrot, per 
ounce. Is. 3d. Sow Now: Sutton's Favourite Cabbage, per ounce. 
Is. Sow Now: Sutton's A1 Onion, per packet, Is. 6d. Sow 
Now: Sutton's Earliest of All Tomato, per packet, Is. 6d. — 
Sutton's Seeds Genuine Only Direct from SUTTON A SONS. 
T he Royal Seedsm en , Reading. 


rjARNATIONS AND P1COTEES for Spring 

LJ Planting.—Wintered and sent out in pots. The newest 
and best Selfs, Fancies, and Yellow-ground Picotees. List, 
with Catalogue and Hints on Culture, 3 stumjis. Finest Car 
nation seed (own saving), 2s. 6d. 100 ; or 250, 5s., post free.— 
H. WEGUELIN, F.R.H.S., Dawlish, Devon. _ 

K EL WAY’S MANUAL OF HORTICUL- 

ture for 1900, Is. 6d., post free.—The best Plant, Seed, 
and Bulb Catalogue and Garden Guide published (without 
exemption). 300 large and “delightful pages, with their wealth 
of illustration, crowded with information, interestingly written, 
without technicalities .'—The Oeatlncoman. “ Illustration of 
Peonies in colours which is perfection.” — The Queen. — 
KELWAY A SON, The Royel Horticulturists, Langport, 
Somerset. _ _ 


K EL WAY’S LOVELY NEW PEONIES.— 

The fashionable flower. Just as hardy as the old kinds. 
Collection B, 24s. per doz.; 50 for £4 4s. Collection C, 30s. 
per doz.; 50 for £5 5s. Collection D, delightfully fragrant, 
42s. per doz.; 50 for £7 7s. Named, strong plants, carriage 
paid for remittance with order if this paper be mentioned. 
123 Gold and Silver Medals. London, Paris, Chicago, Ac.— 
KELWAY A SON, The Royal Horticulturists, Langport, 
Somers et. _ 

B ATH’S SELECT SEEDS.—Descriptive Cata- 

of choice Vegetable and Flower See«ls (with full cultural 
notes) is now ready, and may be had post free on application. 
—R. H. BATH, I/TD., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. (See p. v ) 

T5ATHS CARNATIONS, Roses, Peonies, 

A) Dahlias, Pansies, Violas, and other flowers. New com¬ 

plete Catalogue (with cultural directions) is now ready, and 
may lie hod post free on application.—R. H. BATH, Ltd., 
The Moral Farms, Wisbech. (See advt. page v.) 

flARNATIONS.—300 Best varieties. Great 

reductions in prices. An extra line dozen Martin Smith 
varieties for 6s.—S. PYE. Bowgrave Nursery, Garstong. 


PANSIES.— 3< 

A plants, in 12 var., 3s.; 
car. paid. Descriptive 
Nursery, Garstang. 


12 

100, in 50 var., 20s. All the above 
free.—8. PYE, Bowgrave 


■ROOTED CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Fine set 

Tv for 4s.: Autumn Glory, Mdme. G. Debrie, Nelly Pockett, 
M. Martinet, Marie Calvat, Walleroo, Pres. Lemaire, Mrs. 
Popham, Sol. d'Octobre, The Convention, Mdme. Brossillon, 
Grund Dragon. Carnations, choice, the doz., 4s. : Golden 
Eagle, Seagull. Mrs. Hambro’, Sadek, May Queen, Her Grace. 
Lid us, Don Juan, Cassandra, Exile, Duchess of Portland, 
J. D. Paule.-H. 8HOE8MITH, Woking._ 


to 

finer 


2 non non VIOLAS (Tufted Pansies) 

9 vVJv/j \J\J\J be distributed.—List free. No fi 
Collection exists. Popular varieties anil prices. Order now 
for delivery in March and April. Seed from exhibition varie¬ 
ties and how to grow it. Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. packet. — WM. 
SYDENHAM. Tamworth. Staffordshire. 


rpo ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN sow Gara- 

A way's Clifton “ Only the Best" Lawn Seed, post tree, 1 lb.. 
Is. 4d.; 4 lb.. 4s. 6*1.; 7 lb., 7s. 9d. -GAR A WAY A CO.. Durdham 
Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


TVTATCHLESS Autumn-struck Zonals (Pear- 
JLYl *on'8), purchased direct, 1899 vara., Lord Kitchener, etc., 
9d. each ; 6 named vara., 4s.; '98 vara., 10 Authors, 4s. 6d.; '97 
vara., 10 Poets, 3s. 9d. : '96 vara., 10, 3s. Older vara., finest 
selection, 12, in 4 vara., 2s. Gd.; 50, in 12 vara, or more, 8s. AU 
fine plants, free,—HENRY A CO., near Ameraham, Bucks. 


TJAHLIAS! DAHLIAS!! DAHLIAS!!!—Our 

Af Catalogue (free on application) will be found to contain 
the newest and l»est varieties. Bronze Modal (London) and 5 
Certificates of Merit last season.—DEVON CHRY8ANTHE- 
MUM NURSERY (F. C. Fowle), Telgnmouth. _ 

THE “ IDEAL SPADE ” is perfect in quality, 

-I- strength, lightness, and finish. Price 5s., carriage paid. 
—The Hardy Patent Pick Oo., Ltd., Sheffield. 


TTUALTERS & CO.’s Wood Roller Greenhouse 
V V Blinds.—Best possible shading for all classes of plants 
and cheapest in the end. Price List, with directions and 
testimonials, free on application.—WALTERS A CO., Blind 
and Orchid Basket Manufactory, 707, High-street, Leyton- 
stone, London, E. 


p ISHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use ; 

VT its soluble sulphur, etc., has for 40 years cured blights 
and funuis on plants, and is good for washing unhealthy 
dogs. Uishuratine keeps boots dry in all weathers; they will 
polish. Wholesale from-PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
OO., Ltd., London. 
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PERNS !— Trade. — List free. In Pots, 30 sorts, 

L 12s 100 : 48 s, ]0 best selling, 6s. doz.; seedlings, 5s. 100; 
(^yperus, Axalias, Solanuma, 48 s, 6s. doz ; Marguerites, 8ola- 
uuns, Spirsaas, Genistas, 48’*, 8k. doz.; Asparagus, Ficus, Cine¬ 
rarias, Spiraeas in bloom. Palms, Drachmas, Crotons, Ericas, 
Bouvardias, Cyclamen, 48's, 12s. dot; A. cuneatum, 48's, 
mine in fronds. 6s. and 8s. doz.: for potting on, bushy, 16s. 
md 20s. 100. Write for retail Catalogue. Cash.—J. SMITH, 
fjondon Pern Nurseries, Loughbom' Junction, London. 8.W. 

qWEET PEAS. — Choice named sorts, over 

‘J 50 seeds in each pkt. 12 pkts.. Is.; 24 pkt*.. 2s. Com¬ 
petition Asters, Quilled, Victoria. Pscony, Comet, and dwarf 
bedding sorts. Stocks, large-flowering and Perfection, per 
pkt., 3d. and 61. each. Catalogue free.—GEO. 8TUAILT, 
F.R.H.H., Rothf'say. 

1 nnn BEGONIA TUBERS, large, erect 

flowering Singles, 12 for 2«. 3d.; 100, 15e. 
Doubles. 12 for 2s. 61.: 100, 16s.. for cash. list free.-JOHN 
WELLS, Begonia Nursery, Ryarsh. Mailing, Kent 

DEGONIAS.—Wht., yel., reel, pink, orange, 

D single. Is., 2k.; double, la 6L, fe. 61. Tuberoses, Glox¬ 
inias, IJl. alb., ros., rub., Is.,2s., doz. Gladioli gands.. Branch., 
French, 2s„ 3s., 4s., 100. Free.—ELLISON, West Bromwich. 

riARNATIONS.—Crimson Clove, true, 2s. 6d. 

Vj per doz.: two doz., 4s. 6d.: or four each of Crimson 
Clove, Rahy Castle (pink), and Gloire de Nanoy (pure white), 
for 3s. All strong, healthy plants, post froe.—F. WOOD, 
Old Cation. Norwich. 

1 Kfifl SWEET PEAS.—My speciality, 1,500 

Lj JVJU Heeds of Sweet Peas, in 15 distinct named varie¬ 
ties. with colours named, including 100 in every packet, 
carriage paid, for Is. 3d. (the whole 1,500seeds): such os Emily 
Henderson, Primrose, Pale Blue, Pink, Black, New Oriental, 
Orange, Scarlet, and the latest novelty ever offerer!, General 
Bnller (hlood-re<1), all best large flowering strain. No rubbish. 
Given gratis one packet New Double Sweet Pea.—G. F. 
LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seed Merchant, West Haddon, Rugby. 

nVCLAMEN. — 3 Grand plants in hud, free for 

Vj 3s.—P. G. MILLER A CO., Ocklynge Nurseries, East 
bourne. 

C AMPELOPSI.S VEITCHI (warrantetl true), 

U self-clinging. 3-year-ohl plants, 2s.; 12 for 3s. fid., free.— 
E. BATEMAN, Worlc. Weston-supcr-uiara. 

•PEA ROSES IN POTS. — 5-inch, 15s. per doz. ; 

A 7 tt nd g-inch, 24s., pt*r doz. ; anil extra strong, 42s. per doz.: 
all liest name<l varietira for greenhouse cultivation. MAKK- 
CHAL NIKL Roses in pots, extra strong. 3s. 61. each.— 
CARAWAY.*CO., Dimlhain Down Nurseries.Clifton. Bristol. 

HARNATIONS. — Best named border varieties. 

VJ March and April are the best months to plant. Good 
plants in separate pots, fis. and 9s. jier dozen, our selection.— 
GARAWAY&CO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

A SPARA( ; US\=PLANT NOW.— Connovkr’s 

XI OOU>SSATj,»fine 2-year-old plants, 3s. per 100- 
GARAWAY&CO., Dunlham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

HANNAS.— ALL THE BEST VARIETIES, 

V-r l,oth in dwarf and tall (Orehid-flowering) varieties, our 
seleetion, fis. ]H»r dozen. —CARAWAY & (X).. Durdham 
Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

A “GAY GARDEN GAINED” hy GROW 

ING G AHA WAYS GORGEOUS ANNUALS. - 15 
packets, post free, for Is. Id. larger Collections from 5s. to 
63s. CARAWAY & CO., Dimlhain Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

"M"Y la. Collection of Flower 8ee<la will contain 

LU. ao pockets of Genuine Flower Seed* all different, includ¬ 
ing Stocks. Aster*. Zinnias. Calliopsis, Gaillardias, and also 
nven gratis to ev$ry purchaser one packet of that New Orange 
Sweet Pea. latest novelty, post free.—GEORGE FREDK. 
LETTS,F.R.H.8..8eedsinan and Florist, West Haddon,Rugby 

CLERANIUMS, well rooted autumn cuttings, 

kJ carriage paid for cash with order.—Scarlet Vesuvius. 
Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby, dark crimson; John 
Gibbons, fine nrarlet; F. V. Raspail, double scarlet; Mme. 
Thibaut, double pink : t^ueen of Whites, pure white; Flower 
of Spring and Happv Thought, Is. 61. doz.: 10s.. 100. Master 
Christine, pink: Niphetos, white; also Mme. Crousse, donlile 
pink. Ivy leaf, Is. 8d. iloz.; 9s. 61.. 100. Mrs. Pollock, 2k. 6d. 
doz. Golden Bronze, 2s. doz. West Brighton Gem, scarlet. 
Is. 6d. doz.; 9s. 100. Le Cygne, double white. Is. 61. doz. 
Double Ivy-leaf Geranium Souv. de Chas. Turner, and Alice 
Orouzse. la 61. doz.-CHARLES FRENCH. Pound Field, 

•PHE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN, 

-*• good bulbs, free hy post, 5s. 61. per doz.; larger, 10s., 13*., 
k 18s —^CARAWAY k CO., Durdham D>wn. Clifton. Bristol. 

LluP PLANTS, grand climbers for arbours, 

LL archways, porches, and trelliswork, heavy cropping var, 6 
plants, Is. 3d.—OOLTHUP, Grower, Chart ham, Canterbury. 

"DOSES ! ROSES !!— Hybrid Perpetuals, good 

Aw healthy plants, true to name, 5s. per dozen; 30k. per 
100. Teas, Climbing Teas, Ac., 8s. per dozen. Cash. 
Catalogues free.—HENRY NORTON, Rose Grower, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

•POMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Earliest of All, 

-L Brook’s Freedom, Chemin Rouge, Ac., very strong plants, 
Is. 61. per doz.; 5s. 50; 8s. 100. Chrysanthemum cuttings. 
Sou. de Petit Arnie, Niveus, W. II. Lincoln, Source d'Or, Ac., 
61. doz.; 3«. 100. Onler* for 2s. 61. carriage paid. List free. 
-F. NEWBROOK, The Nnraeries, Somorliy. Brigg. 
HERANIUMS, autumn-rooted. Scarlet Vesu- 

VJ vins. Is. 61. doz.; 7*. 100. H. Jacoby (dark crimson), 
Niphetos (white), Ras|«ail (dble. scarlet). Flower of Spring 
(cream edge). Is. 9d. doz.; 10s. 100. W. B. Gem (scarlet). 
Mme. Crousse, Ivy leaf (dbl. pink). Is 61. doz.; 9s 100. Car 
riage paid.—(J. FULLER, Rol»crt*bridge, Sussex. 

•POMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Earliest of All, 

-V strong stuff, Is 6d. doz., carriage paid.—G. FULLER, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

"DOSES.—Splendid Dwarfs, 5s. doz. ; 35s. 1(H), 

for cash. List free. Half-standanls, my selection, 10 b <loz. 
-FRANK HARNETT, Rose Grower. Bearsted, Maidstone. 

in non GOOSEBERRY TREES.—Keep- 

1U,UUU sake. Crown Bob*. Lancashire Lads, Whin- 
ham's Industry, Berry’s Early Kent, and Rifleman. Several 
thousand Baldwin Black Currants, Dutch Red. and Fay's 
Prolific; 1,000 good Standard Apples and Plums in the lead¬ 
ing market varieties; 3,000 Feathered Czar, Victoria, and 
Rivers’ Prolific. Large quantities of Raspberries, including 
Superlative, Ac. Illustrated Price Catalogue for 1900 post 
free. Inspection invited. Close to Cliffs Station.—W. 
HORNE A SONS, Cliffe. Rochester. Kent. 

•POMATO PLANTS and SEED.—Lawrenson’s 

•A No. 3. smooth, early, free setter, heavy cropper, one of the 
best in cultivation, strong plants. Is. 3d. i>er doz.; seed. 61. 
and Is. per packet, post free. — OLLINGTON A SON, 
Nurserymen, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 

1UTELON SEEDS. — Thirty different varieties. 

-*-VL Packet seven seeds, each variety or mixed, fid., post free. 
In ordering, please state whether scarlet, green, or white flesh 
is preferred.—H. A. PLATOFF, Lyiuington, Hants. 

rpROIUKOLUM TUBEROSUM. — Beautiful 

A scarlet and orange climber, easily grown, brilliant 
flower* all Rummer, 5 for Is., free.—LANGTRY, Bryansford, 
Co. Down, Ireland. 

OEND for a 3d. pkt. of VEG. MARROW 

^ seeds with roles for our £5 Competition for the heaviest 
Veg. Marrows. Tomato seed; Challenger, Conference, Duke 
of York. Chemin Rouge, 3d. pkt. Cucumber seed: Roll.'s 
Telegraph, Lockte's Perfection. The Rochford, fid. pkt. 
Cucumber and Tomato Guide, post free, 7d. The only work 
of its kind ever published. For a short time we will send it 
free with every la fid. order, postage Id. extra, from—MASON A 
AKERS, Seedsmen. The Fleet, Belper, Derbyshire. 

JUST Published.—Unique Catalogue, upwards 

U 60 illustrations rare Alpines, Heathers, Ferns, Perennials, 
descriptive system for planting, 6 stamps.—HAYES, Keswick. 

JAKE DISTRICT FLORA, descriptive of 

■LI Wordsworth's, Buskin's, and Arnold's gardens (with choice 
illustrations), habitats of rarest Flower* and FernsJdescrilMxl, 
61., free —T. R. HAYES, F.R.H.S , Keswick, Cumberland. 

HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, 

Vs id. each, of the following and 200 finest varieties. list 
free.—Condor. C. H. Curtis, Chas Davis, Chas. Blick, 
Curiosity, Eda Frans, E. J. Hill. Etoile de Lyon. Ethel, 
Florence Percy, G. J. Warren, Louis de Brick, Mary Ander¬ 
son, L Leroy, Mona Lemoine, Puritan, Le Vierge, G. Wermig, 
Flora. Prficocite. Marie Masse, Chroma tells. 18 cuttings free. 
-JOHN TURNER, Wetherhy, Yorks. 

"l O CHOICE DELPHINIUMS, 3s. : Bella- 

■I" donna, Ustane, Mrs. Moore, Isalsdla, Mailame Pleinp. 
Michael Ijsndo, Minerva, J. Bourgeon, Dr. Brnhmann, 
Neomie. Montagnanl, Dr. Bergmann. 12 BEST BORDER 
PINKS, 3*.: Mr. Charles, Albino, Ernest Lulhams, Souvenir 
de Bale, Homer, Anne Boleyn. Crimson Queen, John Bull, 
lizzie Duval. Mrs. Likin, Derby Day, Snowflake. Cash with 
onler, car. free.—J. LANGFORD, Withington, Lane. 

(SPECIAL OFFER OF PEAS, new seed and 

A* splendid stocks.—American Wonder, 5d.; Duchess, 61.: 
Duke of Albany. 7d.: Duke of York, 7d.; Exonian, 5d.; 
Gradua 61.; Ne Plus Ultra, 61.: Prince of Wales, 61; Sharpe's 
Queen, 61.; Stratagem. 6d.: Veitch's Perfection. 5d.: William 
Hurst, 61.: each per pint. 12 pints carriage paid. Cash with 
order —.JOHN TURNER, Wetherhy. Yorks. 

19 DISTINCT STURDY ROSE TREES, for 

Lai town and villa ganlens, to contain Crimson Rambler, 
etc., 3s. 61. ; 12 distinct varieties, selected for buttonhole anil 
bouquet, to contain Niphetos, Gloire de Dijon, la France, 
etc., is. 6d. : extra fine Climbing Roses, 6d., 61., Is. ; 8taiulanis, 
strong heads, H.P.’s, 61., la : Teas. Is., Is. 3d. each. Every 
tree true to name and correctly labelled.—R. A. MORRIS, 

1 and 2, Ashley-street. Birmingham. 

•PHE TOMATO, and How to Grow it to 

-A average 20 lb. of fruit per plant : its Diseases and Cures, 
post free. 4}d , by-E. HARRIS. F.R.H.S., Florist. Aylestoue 
Park. I Bicester. 

"DAZZLING SCARLET GLADIOLUS 

•U BRENCHLEYENSIS, grand for decoration, enormous 
bulbs. 12. 161. : 50. 3s. ; very fine do., 50. Is. 61. ; 100, 2s. 61. : 
grand bulbs, 50, Is. 61. ; 100, 2k. Beautiful hybrids (French, 
Lemoine'a or gundav.). Is. doz. Tulierous Begonias, Belect 
prize strain, doubles. 3s.; singles. Is. 61., Is. 61. doz., superb 
bulbs. Gloxinias, 2s. doz. Montbretias, 50, Is. 61. lusts 
free.—R. A. MORRIS, 1 and 2, Ashley-street, Birmingham. 

n ROW THE JUBILEE TOMATO, the finest 

VX flavoured and heaviest cropping Tomato ever grown. 
Will Average 20 lb. of fruit per plant. Strong, healthy plants, 
Is. 61. doz. ; extra strong, in pots. 3s. doz. Ready 1st of March. 
Onler at once. Supply exceptionally small. — From the Raiser, 
E. HARRIS. F.R.H.8., Florist, Aylestoue Park, Leicester. 

rjARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—All the 

V^ best Bizarre*, Flakes. Picotee*. and Selfs, from 5s. doz. 
Fancies and Yellow Grounds, from fis. doz. Laced Pinks, 
3k. 61. doz. Carnation seed. Is. 61. and 2a 61. packet. Alpine 
Auricula need. 2s. 61. packet. All from choicest exhibition 
sort*. Free for cash, list free. — T. LORD, Carnation 
Grower, Todmorden. 

(1IANT SWEET PEAR. — Eekford’s new 

'I varieties of 1898 and 1899. Collection 1 : 6 of the very 
best varieties, 50 seeils in a packet. Is. 61. Collection 2 : 12 of 
the very best, 50 seeds in a packet, 6i. Collection 3 : 18 )>est 
varieties, to include 4 or 5 older varieties, 50 seeds in a |«n-ket, 
2a fid. Best nameil mixed, per oa. 61. Ordinary mixi*], per 
ox, 4d. All post free. Cash with order.—J. PRODGER, 
The Chrekers, Whitchurch, Salop. 

jTjHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS.- Nowreatly. 

U Best stuff ever offered. 40 best exhibition. Mme. Remy, 
Chamberlain, etc., nameil true, 5s. fid. ; 25, 3s. fid. Decorative 
var. same price. Cuttings half. lust free. — BUTLER, 
Nurseries, Marlpool. Derby. 

"P C. EDWARDS, Author of “ Cyclamens and 

•A • How to Grow Them." published at la, will present a 
copy gratis to all purchasers of his noted Garden and Flower 
Seeds to the value of 10k. Illustrated Catalogue free.— 
Nurseryman and 8eedsman, 12, 13, 14, and 15, Warehouse 
Hill, Leeds. 

TIOUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 varieties ; Double 

AS Polyanthus, 4 varieties ; Skyblue Polyanthus, Blue Prim¬ 
roses, Miss Massey Primrose. Hose-in-Hose. Jack in the 
Green, Auricula Golden Queen, Garden Auriculas. Pyreth- 
nims. Delphiniums, Phloxes, Helianthus, Papavers. Iris, 
Hepatica*. Violets, Pansies, rare Alpines, Shrubs. Violas, 
50 named. Is. doz. ; fis. 100. Hardy lilies. White Martagon, 
croceum. Lists free — HOPKINS. Mere. Knutsford. 

O ALE PLANTS — SEEDS, &c. — Cabbage, 

U Defiance, Imperial, Enfield. Nonpareil, Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, Winter Lettuce. lOd. 100; strong, hardy, from open 
field. 30 fine named Chrysanthemum cuttings, best sorta 
la 3d. ; plants, 12, Is. 6d. Carnations, prize strain. Is. 61. 
dot Prize Onion seed, true, from grower, Banbury Cross, 
Ailsa Craig, Ando Spanish, Is. fid. oz. Above all post free. 
Potatoes Early Puritans, 4s. 6d. cwt. Peas, Eclipse, Ne Plus 
Ultra. 5d. qt. — D. BOX HEDGE. Banbury. 

fJCELOOYNE CRISTATA, well grown plants, 

U from Is ; stronger, with bloom spikes, 30 bulb*, 2*. : 
66 bulbs, 3a fid . ; 70 bulbs, 5s. ; 190 to 160 bulbs. 7a. to 10*. each 
—TRUSTEES J- Stgveuson, Tlmperiey, Cheshire. 

HUCUMBER PLANTS. — Telegraph, 2 for 

V Is. fid.; 8 a per dozen. Safely packed. Post free, cash 
with order.— THOMAS HIL8DON, Homohurch, Essex. 
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qHEER MERIT AND MERIT alone has made 

O Mich. GARDNER'S surplus plant* famous everywhere. 
4.000 TfHtjniunial a, England , Ireland^ Scotlan d. an d Mal i-*._ 

TV/TA(INIFICENT TREE CARNATIONS — 

I'l (Jems for the greenhouse during winter and spring. 
Monster bushy plants. Malmaison, blush, blooms 4 inches 
across; Foxhunter, brilliant scarlet; Canarybinl, rich yellow; 
Trumpeter, dark velvety crimson; Belinda, rich byff, with 
red; Queen Victoria, rich terra-cotta, shaded apricot, 1*. 
each; the set of six, 5s., post free.—M rh. GARDNER, 
P riory Ho u se, Stroud. _ 

TUTAGNIFICENT HARDY CLIMBER, rare, 

IIL scarce, and everlasting, the lovely VioleUaeented Pea 
from North America; huge branches of powerfully scented 
flowers for months: its freshness and sweetness charming all. 
3 for Us. 61. post fret*. .Stock limited.—M ils. GARDNER, 
Priory Hous e. Stroud ._ 

lUTAGNIFICENT NEW SWEET PEA.— 

lfj. eg exquisite colours, the most magnificent and sweet* 
of floral treasures, packets, fid. and Is.—M rh. GARDNER, 
Priory House, Stroud. 

TUTAGNIFICENT BORDER CARNATIONS? 

"I —Superb varieties, richest colours, vigorous, well-rooted 

R iant*. 3. Is. Ikl. : 6, 2*. 61.: 12, 5s., all different. Post free.— 
I its. GARD NER. Priory House, Stroud. _ 

nilAMITON HARDY CLIMBERS, to make 

w bare walls and ugly places a joy for ever, 3, Is. 3d.; 6. 2s. 3d. 
Choicer varieties, 3, 2s.; C, 3s. 61. All different; post free. 
Send 3 stamps for List describing 19 magnificent hardy 
climb ers.—M r s. GARDN ER. Priory House , Stroud. _ 

T ROP.EOLUM SPEC10SUM (Glory of the 

Scotch Islamls), magnificent in flower and foliage, ravish- 
inglv beautiful. 3, Is. 61.; larger. 2*. 61., post free.—M its. 
(i ARDN EK, Priory Hous e, Stroud. _ 

qUPERB ROSES for Garden or Greenhouse.— 

Tea Roses, Hybrid Pcrpetuals, fast Climbing Roses, 
strong, vigorous, bushy, 3, 2s.; 6, 3 b. 61.; 12, 6s. 61.; all differ¬ 
ent, carriage paid.—M rs. GARDNER, Priory House. Stroud. 

TUT AO NI FICENT LILIES for Garden or 

Greenhouse.—Auratum (Golden-rayed Lily of Japan), 
exquisite purity and delicacy, the queen of floral beauty, 4d., 
61., 61., and Is. each. Longiflorum, huge waxy trumpets, 4d., 
61., each. Rubrum, an undescribahle beauty, 61., 5d. each. 
Double Tiger Lily, 3d., 4d. each. Plant now. All post free. 
—Mrs. GARDNER, Priory House. Stroud. 

TUST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of rare 

tf floral gems and neglected beauties, including the l«est 
Hardy Perennials, Climbers, Lilies, Gloxinias, Begonias, 
Gladiolus, also Flower Seed. All plant* from my private 
gardens at special cheap rates. Send 3 stamps and deduct 
from first on ler.— M rs. GARDNER, Priory House. St roud. 
OH RUBS. — We are rearranging ground, and 

^ offer the following to clear: Berberries. 2ft., 3s. doz. ; 
Flowering Currants, 4 to 6 ft., 4s. 61. doz.; Golden Elder, 5*. 
doz.; Lilac, 5 to 6 ft., 5s. 61. doz.; Iuibumum. about 8 ft.. 5s. 
doz.; Spruce, 2 ft., 2s. 61. doz. ; Inarch, 4 to 6 ft., 3s. 61 doz.; 
Filbert and Cob-nuts, 5s. doz.; Scotch Pines, 3 ft, 7s doz.; 
Austriacas, 3 ft., 6s. doz —EVANS & CO., Park-road Nursery, 
Winchester._ 

qURPLUS PLANTS. —3 extra fine named 

O Cannaa (worth Is. each), 6 lovely named Coleus, 6 er.rly 
Chrysanthemums, 6 fine flowering Deutzias, 4 Tuberous 
Begonias (blooms 3 inches across), 4 grand Petunias, 6 Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, 6 golden Coroojwis, 3 glorious Ferns, 6 
Primula oUxmiea grandiflora, 2 Begonias Crimson Queen, 2 
Spiraeas. 54 strong plants. 4s. 61., free. 3 Roses for |wts, 
worth 2s., gratis with onler. Half lot, 2s. 61., free.—HEAD 
CARD KNE R, 46. W arwick-road. Banbury__ 

F lower seed —vegetable seed.— 

13 packets for Is. Warranted fresh and true to name. 
—R. J. GRACE. 1, Jed burgh-road. Barking-road, Esse x._ 


flERANIUMS, Autumn-rooted cuttings.— 

kX Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Master Christine, 
Is. 8d. doz.; 9 b. 6<1. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark crimson). F. V. 
Raspail (double scarlet), Queen of Whites (pure white). 
Flower of Spring (cream edged! 1b. 61. doz. ; 10b. 100. West 
Brighton Gem (scarlet). Is. 61 doz.; 9s. 100. Perilla (golden- 
bronze). 2 h. doz. Post free for cash with order.—JAMES 
BARTON, Northhridge-street , R obertshridge, Sussex _ 


B eautiful gardens free.—is Larg* 

Packets of Exhibition Flower and Vegetable Seeds are 
still l>eing PRESENTED to subscribers to the popular 
monthly Journal. “SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS. FRUIT, 
k VEGETABLES." The cost of a subscription is 2s. only. 
For this sum the Journal will be Bent post free for one year, 
and the seeds will be sent by return. The seeds comprise, 
among others, Tomato, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, Giant 
I*etluce, Carrot, Onion. Parsnip, Radish, Asters, Candytuft, 
Stocks, Chrysanthemums, Carnation, Poppy, Zinnia, Ac. 
All Flowers or all Vegetable Seeds may be had. This offer is 
unquestionably the most liberal one ever made to lovers of 
gardening. Send at once, before stock is exhausted, to the 
PUB LISHER, Hatton Hou se, G t. Queen-street, London, W.C. 

•"TOMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Earliest of All, 

■L Sutton's Best of All. Sutton's Maincrop, Sutton's Per¬ 
fection, and Freedom All good plants, been transplanted, 
K 61. doz.; 24. 3s.—CHS. MORFETT. Robertsbridge. Sussex. 

C OLEUS ! COLEUS ! ! COLEUS ! ! !—A 

speciality for 26 years. Best Collection of varieties in 
England for exhibition or decoration; healthy and well 
rooted. 12 best named varieties, 2h. 61. ; 24 varieties, 4a.; 48, 
6s. 61.. free.-OilAS. MORFETT. Robertsbridge. Sussex. 

A (JEM FOR'HANGING BASKETS; Cam¬ 
panula fragilia, wreaths of lovely large italver-shuped 
blue flowers. Hardy, easily grown; three good plants. Is., 
free, with instructions. — JOHN RAYNER, High field, 
Southampton.____ 

pRlMSON MARGUERITE ; abundance" of 

large blossom*. deep rich colour ; is-rfectly hardy ; once 
planted lasts for ever; three well-rooted plants. Is., free, with 

inBl met i ons.—RAY NER , as abov e._ 

WISTARIA, which will cover a house with its 

* * light-green, ash like foliage and long drooping clusters 
of soft blue flowers, is in the front runk of hanly climbers; 
strong, healthy plants. Is. each, free, with instructions.— 
RAYNER, as above_ 


P R PARTICULARS of other High-class 

Climbing and Border Plants, see last and next week's 
Q. L, or se nd postcar d f or my new Lis t. —RAYNER, as ab ove. 


"RHUBARB ROOTS.—Good strong 

Ah Royal Albert, £1 per 100: or 2s. 6d. per doze 


sets of 

Royal Albert, £1 per 100: or 2s. 6d. per dozen, on rail. 
DANIEL OVEREND , Red Lane . Hawley, nr. Leeds_ 

F ERNS.—50 Irish Hanly Evergreen Rockery 

Ferns, 10a., free. 50 clumps of Gentians verna, fit for edgings, 
rfekeries, Ac., 12s fid.—O'KJSLLY, Ballyvaughan Co. Clara. 
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of Finest Selected Strains 
and Tested Growth 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 1 


Nothing 40 profitable «nf 
<*sy to grow. 
ho Acrc 5 of Saleable T>ee» 


We quote the following 
Beautiful Giant Sorts at 
3d. ounce; 2d. half-ounce. 


\ Aurora, white, Btriped orange-saluion. £ 

~ Blanche Burpco, finest pure white. • 

\ Blushing Beauty, .soft pale pink. £ 

/ Brilliant, bright crimson-scarlet. * 

; Captain Of tho Blues, light and dark blue combined. ^ 
£ Celestial, delicate Bky-blue. § 

3 Countess Of Powls, orange, pink, and salmon. \ 

\ Countess of Shrewsbury, very pale purple* white. £ 
/ Crown Jewel, veined orange-primrose on cream. 3 
\ Emily Hondorson, large pure white, early. £ 

f Firefly, deep glowing crimson. 3 

diite, Htrij»cd with grey, novel. \ 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES FOR 1900. 

BARR’S GOLDEN WAX - POD DWARF 
BUTTER BEAN. " . 


__ Forms a delirious dish when boiled; 

I he fleshy pale yellow pods run to 8 inches long, are stringless 
and of delicate flavour; it is a marvellous cropper and early. 
P« r pint, 1 9d.. per quart , 3m 

BARR’S LIGHTNING RUNNER BEAN. A 
iblj prolific Runner Beau and the earliest of ail. bear¬ 
ing numerous heavy clusters of long, fleshy pods of a Hue, 
delicate flavour ; a valuable acquisition. Per quart, 3R fid. 

BARRS COVENT GARDEN BEET. Medium- 
sized roots, dark crimson flesh, fine flavour. Per pkt., Od.; 
)ter oz., Is. 3d. ^ 

BARR’S HARDY WINTER WHITE 
BROCCOLI. A magnificent Broccoli, which should l»e 
sown from end of March to May for a succession. Ter pkt., 
Is.; per oz., 2 m. 61. 

BARR’S LITTLE QUEEN CABBAGE. A fine 
lii tie l 'atillage of dedicate flavour; highly recommended. Per 
pkt., 61.; per oz., Is. 61. 

BARR’S NEW INTERMEDIATE CARROT. 

- Superior medium long Carrot of a rich red colour and fine 
cooking properties. Per pkt.. 4d.; per oz., lOd. 

BARR’S CHAMPION SOLID WHITE 
CELERY. Solid and sweet, remaining long in condition. 
Per pkt , Is. and 2s. 61. 

BARR’S PARAGON CABBAGE LETTUCE. 

l*ight green, leaves smoot h and succulent: compact milium 
si/c; all heart, sweet and tender. Pur pkt .. Is.; peroz.,2s. 61 

BARR’S SCARLET PERFECTION RADISH. 

An extra fine, very early, short topjied. Turnip-shaped 
Radish; colour rich scarlet; flesh white, mild, ami crisp. 
Per oz.. 8d. 

BARR’S EARLY RUBY TOMATO. -Solid deep 
red fmil of fine form and medium size; abundant cropper 
and very early. Per pkt., Is. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a select List of the 
liest Vegetables and the most beautiful Flowers for Carden 
and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical Hints, and will he 
found invaluable to Hardeners, Amateurs, ami Exhibitors. 
Sr til fret on application. 

BARR & SONS, 

12 & 13, KINC ST.. COVENT CARDEN, LONDON 

_ Nurseries LONC DITTON, SURREY. _ 


• HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS 

( Bushes in variety Packing and 
•Carriage free for Cash with orde*-, 
»/- Per doz., BO/- per 1O0 


B AIt Other Nursery 

'OTS From 15/- a oot, 

namental free*. 9 i ACra*.' 

Four Acre* ol Glass 
lemalls (80,000) from i§/- 

B,—Single Plants art soldai 
tightly increased prices. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

"v>W 170 pagw) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, 1 ontaiulng 
some hundreds of Illustrations 
and full of valuable Information, 
free on receipt of M for pesUgs 

_IITHSCf. WORCESTER 


j Groy Friar, 

£ Lady Penzance, very bright rose, large flower. £ 
2 Lottie Eckford. lavender and white. 

\ Lovely, loveliest pink iu cultivation, immense. f 

2 Mars, I Tight fiery crimson, best of its colour. J? 

\ Meteor, orange-pink, veined primrose, a novelty. ^ 
2 Mrs. Eckford, large primrose-yellow, the best of its 2 
\ colour. \ 

2 Prima Donna, beautiful shell pink very largo. £ 

h Prince Edward of York, scarlet with slight rose. ^ 
£ Princess of Wales, white, striped dark blue. £ 

2 Queen Victoria, soft purplish-yellow, a novelty. s 

\ Shahzada, rich deep bluish-maroon. ^ 

3 Splendour, rich bright rose, shaded crimson, effective. 3 

v Stanley, 'lark maroon, large aud handsome. -V 

2 Tho Bride, snow-white, very pretty flower. g 

\ Venus, khaki-buff, a great favourite. % 

( ANY 10 OF ABOVE, 50 SEEDS EACH, 1/- POST FREE. € 
/ Cheap mixed, loz., 2d. ; 4ox, 61. ; lb., Is. 61. 2 

\ Eckford’s mixture, loz., 3d. ; 4o/., 61. ; lb., 2s. 61. \ 
2 Gilt-edged mixture, loz., 61. ; 4oz., Is. Od. ; lb., 5s. £ 


NEW. GENUINE, ti WELL TESTED. 
Evidoncc of Quality From F. W. Wooding, Esq., 
Pkndoylan, near Cowbridok. It gives me great pleasure 
to testify to tho exceptionally high quality of your Heeds. I 
have always found them better than those supplied by any 
other firm, always being true to name and of the finest 
quality. I consider your 2/6 Collection well worth 7/6.” 

On receipt of Postal Order for 1 6 , or 20 stamps, we will 
send, post free, 1 oz. eaeh of Wheeler s Imperial Cahliagc, 
Hollow-crown Parsnip, Masterpiece Onion (grand exhibition 
or main crop variety), and selected Carrot: J oz. euch of 
Savoy, Radish, early Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late); 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumbers; 6 packets 
choice Flower Seeds. 

Also, for l/« extra, 1 jwicket each Mustard, Cress, Beet, 
Pickling Cabbage, Bor«*cole or Brussels Sprouts, Iziek, Cauli¬ 
flower, Golden Bull Turnip; and with every 2 6 Parcel we 
will send two grand Novelties—a packet of Invincible 
Marrowfat. Peas (large handsome pod, containing 10 to 12 
delicious Peas) anil a picket of Jubilee Runner Beans (gold 
medal variety), attains the enormous length of 14 inches, and 
of tinest flavour. 

The above Parcels of Finest Quality Seeds for 
P.O. 2 6 or 32 stamps. 

The Marvel Collection contains the whole of the above, 
also 2 pints of Peas (for succession), 1 packet each Celery, 
Frame Cucumber, Parsley, Spinach, aud Tomato. Post freo 
for 1\< >. 4 Best value ever offered. 

GROVES sSc SON, 

SEED MERCHANTS, PIDDLETRENTHIDE, DORCHESTER. 


Orders value, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


QARNATIONS, PHJOTEEK, and PINKS.— 

Many thousands grand well-rooted plants. S|»ecial low 
offer for immediate delivery 12 Bonier varieties, including 
D'n liess of Fife. Uriah Pike, Salamander, Miss Audrey ('amp- 
hell. Mlw. < 'has Daniels, &c.,5k. ; 12choice Show varieties, 5s ; 
■” Yellow Ground varieties, 6s. 12 PicoteiW, 12 varieties, 5s. 

12 Pinks, including laced varieties, 3s 12 true old Crimson 
' ■ • fid IS ret brums, chofa e iuuxm d 

•'its, double or single, 4s All jh>sI or carriage free for cash 
"ith order only Seed and Carnation Catalogues post free. 
Blll'NNING k <«». Great Va rmonth Nurs eries. 

PI RNS! FERNS ! M1 tare roots, I6d.; ldO, 

2s 61 , free, II sorts: Maiden-hair, C'etomeh, Adiantuui, 

•'■' Pla nt now 11 ANDREWS. B« amins ter, Dorset. 

'J 1 '>A| \’l't) “ Conference.” Popular market 

favourite, enormous cropper, smooth fruit; 3 tons grand 
I nut grown in my houses last year Strong transplanted plants 

• "•m own seed, guaranteed true, 20 for Is Od., post free. Not 
weak, drawn-up rubbish. Virginia Veitchi, the popular self 

uigltig climber, turning red in the autumn, 6 for Is. 61 ; 
lit ec-jrear-oM, |KWt free. Large leaf variety same price. 
A jicrn-an Blackberry, enormous size fruit, heavy cropper, 

’ aud Tor preserving, 6 for 2s. Xmas Roses, gives lovely pine 
white Mourns in depth of winter, 0 for Is. 61. Golden and 
silver leaf Euonymus, 6 for Is 61. Golden and silver-leaf Privet, 
t. for Is. 61. Hardy Palms, i-qtial to greetdiouse varieties, give 
splendid tropical appeoraucc, thrive any when*, 6 for 2s. 61. AII 

• he above carriage paid. Strong plants E. GAYE, No. 3, 

• arlton Nurseries. Lowestoft 

YELLOW M VRGUERlTEIS, Is. doz., 0 I"" ; 

,, Chrysanthes Desgrangc, Wennig,Triumphant, &c. Good 

• »nsy plants, 25, Is . 3«. 100 Primrose, Violet roots, Is. 61. 

MO.Jree. WIL LIAMS, F ulk ing, Bee.lin g. Sussex __ 

QLEMATIN, Ac., 9 var., ,1 k. ; o var., Ik. ffd. ; 

3 var., Is . all colours. Roses, 12 var , 4s.; 7 climbing var., 
*•’ • 3 var , Is Carnations, varied, 9, Is ; 'yel. grounds, C, Is ; 
I • \ B IJ n T' N T, < i 

YIOLETS. • , it. large hardy blue, fragrant, 
24, Is. 4d ; Marie Louise, double blue, hardy, fragrant, 
Is. 4d. ; Belle Chatenay, double white, hardy, fragratit, 18, 
*?• ^l- C'rimson Afghan Lilies (Schizostylis). hardy, 15. Is. 61. 
Double White Primroses, 12, Is. 4d.; Double Lilac, 6, Is. 4d.; 
Double Yellow. 4. Is. 4<1 (large plants). Montbretia Pottsi 
^•Hrlet). ens-osmiietlora (orange), ex<iuisite hardy perennials, 
I* 4 - 4<1. Anemones, hrilliant colours, 36 Is. 4<1. Double 
< ntnsou Pseonics, 4, Is. 61. Martagon and Irish <irange Lilies, 
4. Is. 4d.. free — K ATE, Harley Park, Yulian, Ireland. 

PRIMROSES. — Strong plants, 100, Is. 6<1., 

5tK), 6s. Cowslips, 50, Is. 4d. Ris-kery Periwinkles, 6 varie- 
50, Is 6(L Rose of Sharon (Hynericiun), large variety, 
■•', la. 4d. Ivy, small leaf, 100, Is. 3d Iris pseudacorus(Yellow 
Hag), 20, Is 4d M'uiter Heliotrope (Coltsfoot 1.15, Is 4d Fern?: 
•-^terach otficinarum, Polypodium vulgare, Male, Harts- 
Hngue. 20. Is 4d. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 4<L 40 Rockery plants, 
5 varieties, Is 4d Free —KATE, Harley Park, Callan Ireland 

PERENN rjLS. —‘200 varieties. Catalogue 

“ . free Doronicum Harpnr Crewe, large yellow Perennial 
Daisy, 15, Is. 3d. Yellow Perennial Foxglove, 20, Is. 4d 
Canterbury Bells (4 mixed varieties), 40, Is. 4d Sulphur 
Perennial Marguerite (Anthemistinetora), 15. Is. 3d. Gentian- 
Mia acaulia, 15. Is. 61. Large Forget-me-Not (diwit ifloru), 
-4, Is. 3d., 100, 4s. 61. Lobelia curdiualis, 6, Is 4d. PhysalU 
(Winter Cherry), 20, Is. Holomona^Scul, tali, *pring-ik>wcriug 

Pereuuial, 12, 1 h. 3d. Lzuly TrqrfelyaTi, iuge l * ; t“ii l w l ..i■ ;1 

An«r. 13, W«:|0Kl 


The EXPORT Nurseries. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bulh and Plant Grower* 

HEEMSTEDE, -ear HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
in English, Spring, 196), at. lowest prices, will tic sent post 
free on application. No Charuk for Packino. Gkukkm 
or 10/- and above Entirely Free to Destination* iu 
England, Scotlaud, and Ireland, &c. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. * *' tf H°d 

Anemone ja|>oniea, rose. 4 0 0 10 

Anemone japonica alba . . 5 0 0 10 

Anemone The Bride, pure white.18 0 4 

Begonias, single mixture, T size.12 ti 2 0 

Begonias, single mixt ure, JI size.9 0 16 

Begonias, double mixture, I size. 23 0 3 6 

Dahlias, single mixture .8 0 16 

Dahlias, double, In fine mixture.10 0 16 

Dahlias, Pompon, dwarf mixed. 16 8 2 6 

Dahlias, Liliput, small-flowering, mixed .. 16 8 2 6 

Dahlias, Cactus, in fine mixture.15 0 2 0 

Funkias, in fine mixture.10 0 16 

Hemerocallia, in finest mixture.6 0 10 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, scarlet ..2 6 0 4 

Gladiolus Colvellei The Bride, pure white ..12 03 

Gladiolus Marie Lemoine. 2 0 0 4 

Hyancinthus candieans, pure white ..5 0 0 10 

Iris Kicmpferi, mixed .5 0 10 

Iris graunre a, violet . 4 0 0 6 

Iris orientalis, purple .40 06 

Iris fictidissitnu, silver-striped foliage .. .. 16 8 2 6 

Iris sibirica, mixed. 4 0 0 10 

Lilies, in fine mixture .10 0 16 

Lilium umhellutum, scarlet .10 0 16 

Crowns Lily of the Valley. 2 6 0 5 

Clumps Lily of the Valley.534 46 

Moutnrctia mx-osmiaeflora.16 0 5 

(Enothera Younrii, pure yellow.10 0 18 

Oxalis, in fine mixture . 0 6 0 2 

Phlox decussata, in fine mixture.8 0 10 

Phlox decussata, pure white .10 0 1 G 

Ranunculus, French, mixed .10 — 

Ranunculusacouitifolius, double white.. — 2 0 

Calla allia maculate, speckled foliago .. .10 0 16 

Delphiniums, mixed .10 0 16 

Doronicum, pure yellow — 16 

Gaillardia granditiora, large-flowering .. .. — 16 

Gypsophila paniculata .— 16 

Heuchera sanguinea, red.— 16 

Rudbeckia hirta, yellow.— 2 6 

Sedum, pure yellow crown.10 0 16 

Potentilla .10 0 16 

Red-hot Poker (Tritoma Uvaria).10 0 16 

Ask Price List or the Grower, J. J. THOOLEN. 


FARMERS WHO INTEND CR0WINC POPULAR KINDS OF 

PEAS, BEANS, POTATOES, 

And other Vegetables for Market, 

Should write to us for a Trade Price List, 
state their requirements, and special prices 
will bo quoted for large lots. Samples are 
fine and in grand condition this season. 
Stocks not large. 


HARRISON & SONS, 

Seed Growers, LEICESTER. 


^ 2s. 6d., containing 12 each of choice Tansies, Carnation-. 
Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 8. Williams, Canterbury Bells, Fox¬ 
gloves, Wallflowers, and 6 each of Cup and Saucer Bells, 
Lychnis, Lupins, Primrose, Polyanthus, Pinks, Delphiniums, 
Oriental Poppy. These will lie found a nice selection. 
Cabbage plants in great variety. Is. 100, free. Cos or Cabbage 
Lettuce plants. 200, free. Is. 6d. All autumn-sown. — J. 
DUCKER, Florist, Haxey. viA Doncaster. _ 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS.— Unparalleled offer ! 

All true to name, satisfaction guaranteed, strong healthy 
plants. This splendid Set 18 new 1899 exhibition varieties, 
7s. 6d., free: any six for 3s. Cuttings, half price viz.. Fair 
Maid, Emily Towers, (J. H. Kerslake, Mr L. Remy, 
Mrs. Coombes. Hy. Weeks, J. R. Upton. Mrs lly. J. Jones, 
Mrs. A H. Hall, Sir 14. Kitchener, Hnnwell Glory. Eastman 
Bell, Mrs W. Heward, Mr. A. G Miller. ls*rd Cromer, 
Mrs. Thos. Wood, Madeline Davis, Mr A Barrett Calvat'a 
1899 set of 30 plants, 12?. 6d., or 6d each.—E. COLNETT, 
61, Wyndham Crescent, Cardiff. List free. _ 

TV/TATCHLK.SS CLEARANCE PRICES.—100 

-LYL Ornamental Flowering Shrubs and Conifers, from 9in 
to 2ift„ carriage paid, for 9s.; 200, 15s.. to include Deutzias 
single and douhle, Cnpressus, Euonymus, Bcrberis, 
Skimmins. Gol i« n Privet, etc., 20 named vars, all well rooted 
and strong. - HEN RY & CO., near Amershain, Bucks. 

TTIOLAS.—My Collection is unrivalled. All 

* shades of colour, white, yellow, blue, purple, lilac, pink, 
mauve, kc. 12 plants, in 12 var., 2s.; 100, in 10 distinct var., 
7r. Od.; 100, in 25 distin^f^nj | ppnrrppe colour at 1 b. 6d. 
Iht doz.; 6s. 6d. per 100 —S. PYIT; Garstang. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


C1HRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best up - to - date 

varieties, purchasers' selection, from Is. 6 d. doz. Rooted 
plants ready shortly. Order early. Catalogue free.—II. WOOL- 
MAN, F.N.C. 8 ., Acocks Green, Birmingham. 

























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


March 3, 1900 


T. TURNER, 


NURSERIES, CT. SUTTON, CHESTER. 


T. TURNER IS AT THE FRONT WITH TOP QUALITY AT BOTTOM PRICES. 

67 Cases Lilies just arrived from Japan. 3 Lilium auratums gratis with 6/- order; 12 with 20/- orders. Orders 6/- Car. Paid. 


PICKED R08ES, H.P., 6. 8*. ML; IS, «•. 

Large stuff, our selection, 6, 2s. 6d.; 13, 4s. 6d. 


Sir O. Wolsley 
S. Vaisse 
U. Brunner 
C. of R'Xiei'cry 
P. V (le Rohan 
P Nejrm 
Mrs. J. luting 
llomere 
Alt red Colomb 
A. K. Williams 
Houle tie Neigo 

Clio 

('ountesn (f Oxford 
Charles Lefebvre 
la France 
Mrs. J. Izxing 
Visctss. Folkestone 
Aug. Guinoisseau 
Annie Wood 
AIk- 1 Carriere 
Cntss. of Rtwebery 
Md. (J. Luizet 
Mrs. Bosanquet 
Md C. Wood 
M. Dixon 


B. de Maynard 
B. de Neige 

A. Grand 

B. Rothschild 

B. Johnson 

C. Lefebvre 
J. Margot tin 
J. Cherpin 
F. Holmes 
Duke of Con 

D. of Wellington 
T)r. Sewell 

1). of Edinburgh 
Dupuy Jamaiu 
Eclair 

Etienne Ijcvet 
Eugene Furst 
Francois Miehelon 
Fisher Holmes 
Floirede Margottin 


Lyon- 


J. S. Mill 
Gloire de 

naise 
Count Oxford 
Ch. Lawton 
D. of Wellington 
D. of Trek 

K. Levet 

C. <le Chabrilliant 
Jacqu 
l/oniseV r an Houtto 
Mine. Vic. Verdier 
Mar. de Castellane 
Mine. Iachanne 
Marie Baumann 
Mcrveille de Lyon 
Marie Finger 
Mme. G. Luizet 
Margaret Dickson 
Catherine Mermet 


TURNER S PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS AND GLOXINIAS. 

2 -year-old tubers* 

_ .extra fine. 

Boarlet, extra floe .. 

Orange, rich 
Yellow, charming 
Bo 8C. a lovely colour.. 

White, pure 
Mixed, all colours 


6 

12 

50 

100 

b. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

.. 1 6 

2 fi 

10 0 

17 6 

.. 1 3 

2 0 

7 0 

12 6 

.. 1 9 

3 6 

12 6 

30 0 

..13 

2 0 

7 0 

12 6 

.. 1 6 

2 6 

10 0 

17 6 

..10 

1 6 

6 0 

10 6 


lien rich Sehiiltheia Mme. Lambard 
Jeaunie Dickson Mrs. R. 8. Sharman 
Ija Roseriere Crawford 

D. of Edinburgh Prince C. de Rohan 
J. Hopper 


TEA ROSES. 

6d. each: 6, 2s. fid.; 12. 4a. 6d.; picked, 6, 3s. 6d.; 12, 6e. 
Except those priced. Small, 2s. fid. dozen. 


Cath. Mermet 
Niphetos 
Md. Lambard 
M. Cochct 
M. V. lloutte 
Mars hal Niel 
Papa Gontier 
R. M. Henrictte 

A. Guinoisseau 
K A. Victoria 
I .a France 

V. Folkestone 
L’Ideal 
Revc d Or 

W. A. Richardson 
O. Testont 

A M Immocula 

B. Inconstante 
Gloire de Dijon 
Tillier 


Md. Pierre Cochefc 
Lamarnue 
Celine Forestier 
Bouquet d'Or 
Aimce Vibert 
Clim. P. d. Jardins 
Ctss. d. Frigneuse 
Dr. Grill 
D. d'Auerstadt 
Emcst Metz 
Etoile de Lyon 
F. Kruger 
Homer 
H. E. Gifford 
Tmioeente Pirola 
J. Ducher 
Jules Finger 
Leo XIII. 

P. d. Jardins 
P. d. Lyon 


Kafrano 
Sunset 
The Bride 
The Queen 
C. Hybrid 
Md. Beraril 
Md. Camille 
Md. de Watteville 
Md. Falcot 
Md. H. Defress© 
Md. Jos. Schwartz 
Md. Margottin 
Md. Welch. Is. 

Md. H. Cochet 
Md. P. Guillot 
Hermosa 

H. de la Malmaison 
C. Forestier 
La France 


My noted 2-year-old Bedding Tubers, prize 

strain, in 5 colours, took prizes all over country, 5, Is. 3d.; 

10,2s.; 20. 3s. fid.; 50, 7s. ; 100, 12s. fid. t 

Begonia tubers* 1 year old, all colours, separate or . R fpeciosuni al 
mixed, 12, Is.; 100, Gs. Prize strain. I »peoiosuin K 

Double Begonias from seed.— We do not guarantee 
them, but sell them at a low rate. 2-year-old tubers, separate. 

5, 2p. 6d.; 10, 4s.; 20, 7s. fid.; 50, 17s.; 100, 30*. 1-year-old 
smull doubles, 12, Is. fid.; 24, 2s. fid.; 100, 9s. fid. 

Gloxinia erecta grandiflora* named, 6, is. 64.: 

12, 28. 6d., 2 year old. Gloxinias, extra fine mixed, 1 year 
old, 12, Is. 3d.; 100, 7s. 6d. 

20s. ParceL— 50 Single Begonias, prize strain, separate; 

50 Double Begonias, separate; 50 Gloxinias, separate, all 2 
year old. The lot for 20s.; half, 12s.; quarter, 7s. 6d. 

Single Begonias* extra fine for exhibition for pots, 

5, 2HTfid. ; 10, 4s.; 20, 7 h. fid.; 50, 17s.; 100, 30s. 

DoUDle* Bmall-flowered multiflora type, 8d. each, any 
colour; Ga. doz.; 50s. 100. Double* large-flowered, named, 
all colours, 12s. doz. See Catalogue. 

Begonias being one of my great specialities, I can and 
do supply you—top quality at bottom prices. 


LI HUMS.—Direct Importer. 

each 
d. 

Harrisi Lilies, very scarce, small 3 
Harrisl „ 5 to 7 .. ..3 

Harrisi ,, 6 to 8 .. ..4 

Harrisi ,, 8 to 10 .. 10 

Lilium longifloram* hardy Harris!. 

Longifloruin, 7 to 9 .. .. 5 2 0 3 6 13 0 

Longifloruin, 9 to 12, fine .. 8 3 6 GO 25 0 


6 

12 

50 

100 

s. d. 

8. d. 

B. d. 

b. d. 

1 0 

1 6 

4 fi 

8 0 

1 fi 

2 6 

8 6 

16 0 

1 9 

3 0 

11 fi 

22 6 

2 9 

5 3 

20 6 

40 0 


8TANDARD ROSES. 

Is. 3d. each ; 12s. doz. 


Victor Verdier 
J a Rosiere 

G. Jacqueminot 

H. Jamin 
A Carriere 

A. Wood 

B. dc Neige 


P. V. dc Rohan Magna Charta 

Mr.?. J I-aing R Hole 

J. Bright J Cherpin 

i;. d>* l-yonnaiBe H Paul 

D of 1 Vr k E Boille 

A. Colouib P Rothschild 

C. Forestier D. of Edinburgh 

Baron de Maynard 

12 Sample Roses, H P., all named for garden, 5a. 

Collection Of Lilies, Is 3d 1 aumtum, 1 landfolium, 
1 too,'irtorum (Hardy Harrisi), 1 Lihmri Harrisi, 1 Calla sethi- 
opio.:. 3 Tiger Lilies l.s 3*L lot. 

Chrysanthemums* named, 12, Is. fid.: mixed, 25, Is. fid. 

Geraniums, nutumn-strmk, fi, Is fi.1 ; 12. 2s fid ; 10O, 
lfi II Jacoby, Vesuvius, Bijou, .Mrs Pollok, West Brighton 
Gem. N pled os. 

So ids, 2d , 3d . and fid. pkt. -Primula olwonica. Calceo¬ 
laria. K -gonia. Gloxinias, Co kscomb, Petunia grandiflora, 
B-ils » n. Celoria, Auricula, Pansy. 

PotatoOS, Is (si. stone. Myatt s Kidney, Snowdrop, 
Up to.J i ite, Sutton's Early Regent, Maincrop, Bruce, Reading 

Giant. \ ii u gi. stoue, f.o.r. Potatoes are carriage 
forward. 

bWO'.’t Peas, 3d oz. ; named sorts, 2d. J oz .: Eckford 
Mi cui2d. o’ , Is. fid. lb. 

Soacial Offer. — li.UOJ Sweet Peas; for Is. fid, 100 of each 
12 -or.-, lii- lndmz bit) Cupid. 100 Pink Cupid, &c., all leading 


L. 


, 1. Gl 


THE NORTHAMPTON 5/- COLLECTION 

Of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

(' > it liu.-.; fi Half puds Peas, 4 Half-pints Beans, 1 oz each 
v>t <» lion, I’.vfsiiiip, C h rot, Radish, Mu-tanl, Cress, Spinach, 

1 pi dot i-.icli of c\lra Curled Parsley, Aigburth Bnissels, 

Savoy. I.yi hi lack. Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Silver King 
Tin nip. Cabbage and < 'os la trip e, (’ovent Garden Beet, Celery, 

('ahbage, Bro coli, Marrow, and Kale. Choice Pieony-flowered 
Ast■•r, Double Ten-Week Stocks, and 12 packets various annual 

THE SHILLING “MASTERPIECE” COLLECTION 

Tunn-rs " Masterpiece" Collection of 18 Itcauliful varieties 
of Flower Sc. d- for Is , jwisl fm: ; Double Ten Wirk Stocks, 

Vi' ‘• a \ -t it, German Dwarf Aster, Double Balsam, mixetf 
(’.in lytiift, no m «I mihiiii* r Chry.-anlliemums, t'laikia, Indian 
Pint;, mi!\* d Go-letia. Mignonette, Double Poppy, Pansy, 

N ,-!j. ,pini • iii oynis, ly.ive Lies Bleeding, Virginian Stock. 

D ct ! .■ ZimiiiO, Wallflower, and Convolvulus. (Jue packet 
of each Pela e miiim*, named, 3, Is. 3d. 

Turner’s Monster Is. Collection of Vegetable 

Seed for small gardens, all new tested seeds. 1 large packet 
each for 1*. : Cabliage, Cauliflower, Parsley, Onion, Parsuip. 

Celery, 1/ettuoe, Brussels Sprouts, Radish, Turnip, Carrots, 

De- kc Lot, Is. 

Our Gay Gardens.- Is. 24 large pkt*. hardy annuals: 
Mignonette. Nastuitium. Convolvulus Aster, Stocks, &*•. i C4 \ T F 
Collection Cannas, exhibition roots —2 red Dracama | N*‘ v 
)»• »ve 1. 2 yellow flowered Crazy's. 2 green leaved. 2 Gladiolus 1 w 
It -mi ved, 2 red flowered, 2 Mme. Crozys. Lot, 2s. fid.; 

I.. Is fid. 

Dahlias* dry roots, iiut-grown Cu<tus, all leading sorts, 
fi. 2- I'l l ; 12, 4.- fid. Pompous, G, 2s 6d.; 12. 4s. fid. Show, 
fi, 2 fi 1 : 12, 4-. fid. Tom Thumb, 6,3s. fid. Singles, 6, Is. fid.; 

1 2. 2 fi ] All II lined i vi-ept singles. 

Achimoues, luumd, in 4 colours, 12, Is. Gtl.; 24, 2s. 6d. ; 

Hi I. Ills Mixed. 25. Is. fill.; 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 5s. 


PEONIES. 

Kelway’s Gold Modal Singles* named, is. 3d. 

each; 10s. dozen. 

Doubles* named, 9d. each ; 6, 3s. 6d.; 13, 6s. Doubles, 
in extra fine mixtures, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2s. 6d. 

Amaryllis* Kelway's Strain. Is. 6d. each; 12s. dozen. 
2s. 6d. Lilium Collection.—2 Lilium auratum, 2 
Tiger Lilies, 2 Martagon Yellow’, 2 Harrisi, 2 longiflorums, 

2 lancifoliums, lot, 2s. 61.; half for Is. Gl. 

Azalea indiea* full of bud, all sorts, Is. 3d. each; 
12s. dozen. 

Hydrangea panlculata, extra large, 2, is. 3d.; 12,5s. 
Lobelia cardlnalls (Scarlet Lobelia), 6, Is. fid.; 12, 

2s. fid. 

Echeverlas* 12, la 6d.; lOO, 10s.; fine roots. 

Started Bulbs.—Snowdrops, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s. Txias, 
fine mixed. 100, Is. fid.; 50, Is.; named, 50, in sort*, Is. 6d. 
Iris hispanica, extra fine mixed, Poor Man's Orchid, 50, Is.; 
100, la fid.; named, 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s. fid. Iris reticulata, 

3 for Is. 3d. 

Xris germanica(Flag Iris), in fine mixture, 25, Is. fid.; 
50, 2s. 6d ; 100, 4s.; named, 12, Is. fid. 

iris Kcempferi (Japanese Iris) mixed, 12, Is. fid. ; 24, 
2s. 6d.; 100, 8s.; named, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2s. fill. 

ROSES.—RAMBLERS. 

Turn«?r's Crimson Rambler, 6 to 8 ft. 

Rose Rambler, new, 6 to 8 ft. ., 

Yellow Rambler, new, fi to 8 ft. 

White Rambler, new, fi to 8 ft. 

Or one each of those Ramblers for fis. 

fi, 2n. fid. 

- —--- - bushes, fi, 

2k. fid. : 12, 4s. fid. 

Hardy Climbing Boses. Fclicite Pernctue, Dundee 
Rambler, &c., fi, in 6 sorts, 2. 2s. 6<1 ; 13 for 4s. 4d. 

Moss Roses* extra large, fi. in fi aorts, 3 b. Gd.; 12 , fi*. 
Standard Roe^S. in all leading sorts of H P., Is. 3d 

each ; 12s. d<v.en. 

Magna Charta, bush, fi ft., fine for walls, pillars, Ac., 
9d. each ; 6, 3s fid. ; 12, fia. 

General Jacqueminot. 2 year old. large plants, 9d. 
each ; fi, 3s Gl.; 12, Gs, 

Perle Blanche, extra fine, fid. eaeh 
Noisette Roses, 6,3s fid. 

8. Vibert Boiupiet d'Or, 

Lamarque Ophir 

W. A. Richardson 


25 0 
48 0 

Lilium speoiosum (Japanese). 

11 m album K rat. ..4 1 9 3 0 11 6 22 0 

speciosum Krat, 8 to 10 ..6 2C 4fi 18 0 350 

L sjieciosurn rubruni, 9 to 11.. 6 26 4G 18 0 350 

I* sjieciosum roscutn, 9 to 11.. 9 4 0 7 6 30 0 55 0 

These Jaimncsc speciosums are the finest obtainable. 
Landfolium, 3d. each; 2s. 6 d. dozen.-LiUum 
lancifolium rubnim, lancifolium rosemn, lancifolium album* 
all at 2s. 6<1. dozen ; 22s. 100; or 12, in 3 sorts, 2s. 6d. 


6 

s. d. 
1 3 

1 9 

2 9 
4 0 
8 6 


12 

1 . d. 
2 0 
3 0 
5 0 
7 6 
15 0 


50 100 
8. d. B. <L 
7 0 12 0 
10 0 17 0 
19 0 37 6 
30 0 55 0 
60 0 110 0 


Lilium auratums each 
(Golden-rayed Lily of Japan) s. d. 

Lilium auratums, 5 to 7 .. 0 3 

Lilium auratums, 7 to 9 .. 0 4 

Lilium auratums, 9 to 11 .. 0 6 

Lilium auratums, 10 to 12 .. 0 9 

Lilium auratums, extra large 1 6 

A few as big as plates, 2s. 6d. each; 4,10a. 

Tiger Lilies, picked, 12, Is. M. ; 100 , 10b. 

Tiger Lilies, small, 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. 

Tdllnra Melpomene, Batemani, Kromeri, excelsum, 
Vallotas, all at 9d. «ach; 6, 3s. 6d,; 12, 6b. 

CLIMBERS. 

Clematis, 4 to 7 feet, 2 to 4 branches. Is. 6d. each; 15 b. 
doz., named, extra fine stuff. 

Aristoloehia (Dutchman's Pipe), 6 to 10 feet, 6 to 12 
branches, extra fine. Is. 6*1. each : 12, 15s. 

Wistaria sinensis. *6 to 10 feet, Is. 6d. each; 15*. doz. 
Ivy, 18 to 24 inches, 24, Is. 6d.: 50, 2s. 6d.; 100L 4*. 

Jessamine nudiflorum (yellow), 6, is. 6d.; 12,2*. 6J. 
Jessamine( white), 6, is. 6d.; 12 . 2s. 6d. 

Japanese Honeysuckle varlegata* 3ft., 6, Ib. 6d. ; 

12, 2s. 6d. 

Cratasgus pirracanthns (Fire Thom), 3 ft., 6 , li. 6d. ; 

12,2s. 6<1. 

Virginian Creeper (Ampelopais Veitchi), 6* 2a 64; 

12, 4s. fid.; picked, 2, Is. 3d. 


each 

12 

100 

s. d. 

n d. 

n. d. 

ft. 1 0 

10 0 

75 0 

..13 

12 0 

80 0 

..2 6 

24 0 

£10 

..2 6 

24 0 

£40 


Monthly Roses. 11 ?. in 3 named sorts, 4s. fid : 

Miniatnre or Pet Roses, extra 


Collection.— 2 Ampelopsis, 2 Irish Ivy, 2 
- Pyracanthus, 2 White Jessamine, 2 YeU< 
lot, 2s. fid. 

Spiraoas, full of bud. ^ 

Ast illloiiles floribunda.19 

Fompacta multiflora.19 

Japonica, the old Spirsea .13 

Palmata elegann.10 

Spinoa filii>eudula .13 


’, 2 Honeysuckles, 
'low Jessamine: 


12 
s. d. 
3 0 
3 0 
2 0 

1 9 

2 0 


100 
s. d, 
14 0 
14 0 
10 0 
8 0 
12 0 


; 13. 4s. fid. 

; 12. (is. 

C. Forer-tier 
RtSve cl Or 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 

Viola Clevedon* yellow, blue, white, separate, 23, 
Ib. fid. ; 50. 2s. fid ; 100, 4s ; 1,000. Xw 

_ Pansies, dwarf kinds for boddlng. 

Pure yellow, dwarf habit, extra large flower, 12, Is. 3d.; 
24,2s.; 100. fis.: 1,000, 50s. 

Yellow, With black eye* large flower, dwarf habit, 

25,1h. fid. ; oO, 2 b. wl ; 100, 4s.; 1,000, 35*. 

White Snow Queen, pure white, nice flower, dwarf 
habit, 25, la. fill.; 50, 2s. fid. : 100, is.; 1,000, 35s. 

Lord Beaconsfleld or Magpie, one of the lx»st bedders, 
25, Ik. Gl.; 50. 2s. tkl.; 100, 4s. ; 1,000, 35a. 

Silver lined* very pretty, stunly, dwarf plants, all 
line.1 with silver, 25. Ik. tkl. ; 50, 2s. 64. : 100. 4s. ; 1,0(W, Xw. 
Mahogany coloured. 25, is. tkl.; 50 ,2s. 6d.; 100 , is.; 

I,OH 35s. 

Queen Of Blacks, pure black, 25, Is. fid ; 50, ?s. tkl.; 

1CK», 4:i. 

Mottled Pansies and Blotched. 25, 1 * fid ; 

50, 2s. tkl. ; 100, 4a. 

Parisian* large flowers, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s.; 

1,000, 35s. 

English Show, Cat s-eye Pansies, •&, Is. 6d.; 50,2s. 6d.; 
100, 4s. 

Blue Pansies. 25, is. tkl.; 50, 2 a. fki.; 100 ,4s.: 1 , 000 , 

Tufted Pansies and Violas, all 

50, Is. tkl. ; 100, 2s. tkl. 


CANNAS (INDIAN SHOP.-Exhlbltlon roots. 

Cannas. Crozy’S* in extra flne mixtures, large roots, 

fi, la. tkl. ; 12, 2a. tkl. ; 3d. each. 

Cannas* yellow flowered, mixed, 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2*. tkl., for 
extra (urge roots; 3d. each. 

Cannas* red-leaved, leaves like Dracaena, extra fine roots. 

Is fid.; 12, 2». *kl ; 3d each. 

Cannas* mixed, with green leaves, 6,1s.; 12, Is. Gd.; 

3*1. each. 

Cannas. mixed, all above sorts for exhibition, roots, 6, 
b-. 6d ; 12, 2a. fid , as long as unsold. 

DIELYTRA (I ..ily of Valley). XMAS ROSES, DEUTZIAS, &c. 

w ’'TOf Valley, extra strongcron-ns, 50, Is. fid.; 100,2a. Gd. 
1 Of Valley. Berlin crowns, 50, 2s 6d. ; 100, 4s. 

_ Of Valley, strong clumps. 9d each ; 8s. dozen. 
Lelytra speetahilis (Bleetling Heart). 3, la. 3d. 
jnas Roses* tine clumps, 2, la. 3d. ; 12, ti*. 

•eutzia gracilis* for forcing, 6, la. fid. ; 12, 2a. fid. 
olomonA Seal, fi, ia 3d : 12 , 2 ». 

^iberoses, American Pearl* 12 , l& fid.; 100 , 10 a. 

200,000 MONTBRETIAS. 

Wc have them in the following sorts: Pottsi, crocosmiap- 
flora, and mixed hybrids, seedlings, all flowering bulbs, SO, 
Is. fid.; 1<J0, 2s. fid. 

GLADIOLUS.—Are very flne this year. 

Brenchloyensis* the well- 12 

known scarlet exhibition s. d. 
bulla*, immense specimens.. 1 3 

Extra Large, 1st size, 

usually sold os l>e»t .. .. 10 

Brenohleyensis* 2nd sizo 0 9 
Brenchloyensis* 3rd size, 
go**d bulbs .0 7 

Gandavensis* Hybrid* rose 
colours, mixed. 

Gandavensis. immense specimens 
Gandavensis* mixed, 1st size 
Gandavensis, mixed, 2nd size .. 

Lcmoine’s New Hardy Hybrid, blotched. 

-* ** - - 10 

8 
3 


100 

500 

LOW 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8 0 

35 0 

GO 0 

5 6 

25 0 

40 0 

3 6 

15 0 

27 6 

2 6 

11 0 

20 0 

12 

50 

100 

B. d. 

s. d. 

s. d 

1 6 

5 fi 

10 0 

1 0 

1 fi 

8 0 

0 9 

2 0 

3 fi 


1 Lemoine’S* iuuuensc specimen .16 5 6 

I Lemolne’S* in flue mixtures, 1st size 10 4 6 

I Lomoine’S* in fine mixtures, 2nd size 0 9 2 0 

Kelway’s Gold Medal Strain. 

1 1st size, fine flowering bulls*, mivd .13 4 3 

sorts, mixed, I lu extra tine named sorts fi, Is. fid. 2 fi 

i Marie Lemoino, creamy white, 1 , 1 . 
PRICE OF LAURELS of following , tinned, Is. tkl do/.; 50. ns. tkl.; 1(J0. 10s 

sorts: Caucasica. rotundifoUa. Versailles. - Psittacinus, »aria yellow, distinct, 


lo 1 ; 

■ell«l. 

Is. doz.; fit), 


8 0 
20 0 
puipte- 


HFACinthUS candicans, plant with Gladiolus, extra I Ridge Cucumber, Endive, Leek, Cos “and Cabbage Lettm 
tin.' i >1 ilbs, 2a. Is fi.l. ; 5*J, 2s. tkl.; 10U, 5s.; pickeil, 12, Is. 3d.; 1 Mustanl, Cress. Parsley, Savoy, Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. each 
l'». ^ s '• ^ ,, . _ ,, ,, , M 1 of Union, Iriwlish, Parsnip, Carrot, Turnip, and 6 packets of 

Carnations* lb-nary s Double, unbloomed, 80 per oent. ; good Flower Seeds, 
double, 25. Is. tkl ; 50. 2s. fid.; 100, 4s. I MThlte Daisies* clumps, 25, Is. Gd. 

Wallflowers* red, yellpvc^and mixed, 50,; 100, Is. fid. 1 Canterbury Bells, transplanted, 25, la. fid.; 50, 2s. 6d. 


Caucasica. rotundifolia. Versailles, , .■ r . lliV m 
Bernardin. 1 it., 0, is ; 12 , is. yd.; 2o, 3v. 3d.; iuo, 12s.; A ir) . „ , . 1r , 

2 ft to 3 ft., 6, Is. tkl. ; 12, 2s. tkl. ; lou, Ifis.; extra large and fi 06 ’. 1 -- W. . 

bushy, fi, 2s. fid.; 12, 4s. 6*1.; l<X),32s.; well grown, bright colours. ; S. a M° o5i?£!*i e ’ ' "Ji 00, **'• 

. r, Irv , 28. 6 d. Collection Gladiolus.— 12 Brenohleyensis, 

Large Roses* Is. ea., Gloire de Dijon, 5 to 6 ft , 10s. doz. Lcmoine's. 12 French, 12 Psittacinus, 12 Gandarensis* 

COTTAGERS 2/6 COLLECTION, Post Free, j 12 Brides. L0t.2s.tki. 

ConUins-J pint a Early, J pintbate Peas, 1 packet ca*-h of I 0,008 K1)K R RIKS, IIA Hied, 2s. 6*1. tloz. : 24 H. 

Celery, U 100. Black Currants, 12, 2s. 6d. Red Currauts, 12, 2s.6*l. 
' Hornbeams, 25, 2s. fid. English Yews, 12. Is. 6d. American 
Arl*or-vita\ 12, 2s. fid. 6 Sweet Barn, 2s, fid. Ash, 3 to 4 ft., 


Bc*-t, Broccoli, Kale, Brussels, Cabbage, Cauliflower, ( 


igit 


yellpvc^and mixed, 50, l«k; 100, 

CjU 


i. Poplars, 12, 5s. Birch, T2, Is, fid. Horse Chestnut, 12. 
2s. Gd. Willows, 12. 2s. 6<1. Norway Maple, 12, 2s. fid. Mountain 
Ash, 12, 2s. 6*L Laburnum, 4 ft., 12, 5s. Wych Elms, 3 to4ft., 
12,2s. fid. Apples, Is. each. Pears, Ib. each. Plums, Is. each. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES ( C ¥a r it gc ) 

The followinar are all strong. healthy trees. 

Correctly named. Satis/actionguaranteed or cash returned. 

25 Grand H.P. Bush Roses. Selection A.—Boulede 
Ncige, I* Fraiirr, Prince ('. do Rohan, Margaret Dickson, 
Ijonitt van Houtte, Duke of Took, Mine. (i. Lui/.et, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Marquise do (’astellanc, Marie Baumann, Hciia- 
tcurVaisse, Star of Waltham, Bessie Johnson, B. Rofhs- 
child, Harrison Weir, Horace Vernet, Queen of Queens, 
Perfection des Blanches, Duchess of Bedford, XavierOliho, 
Duke of Connaught, Fisher Holmes, Merveille de Lyon, 
Karl of Dufferin, Abel Carricre. Any 6 for 3s. 3d. ; 12 for 

k. Gd. ; 25 for 10s. Gd. 

25 Grand H.P. Roses. Selection B. Gen. Jacque¬ 
minot, Beauty of Waltham. B. Rothschild (white), Baron 
Hausinann, Cnas. Darwin. Pride of Waltham, Chas. law 
no, Comtesse de ('habrilliant, Dupuy Jamaiu, E. Level, 
Francois Pittitt, Grand Mogul, Jules Marmot tin, Victor 
Verdier, Mme. Jowitt, Eugenie Verdier, Annie Wood, Mrs. 
Geo. Paul, Pierre Notting, Richard Wallace, Maluiaison, 
Rosieriste Jacobs, Duke of Wellington. Anna des Diesbach, 
Mrs. Baker. Any 6 for 3s. 3d. ; 12 for 5 h. Gd.; 25 for 10s. 6«1. 

12 Beautiful Toa Roses. -Ernest Metz, Ku liens, Perlu 
desJardins, Houv. do Paul Neron, C. Mermet, Celine Fores- 
tier, Isabella Hprunt, Mme. j^ambard, B. de 1‘Europe, 
I/Ideal, Houv. d'Elisv, Homtre. Any 6 for 4». ; 12 for 7s. 

15 Superb Climbing Roses, 4 to 7 ft. high. Mars hal 
Niel, Crimson Ramble: - , Devoniensis, LI deal. Mme. Bcrard, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Reinc M rie Heuriette, Revo d Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Niphetos, Mme. Alfred CarrRro, Bouquet 
■ I Or, (iloiro de Dijon, ljunarque, Souv. de Mme. Lambard. 
Any 6 for 6s.; 12 for 10s. 

6 Hybrid Tea Roses.—Augustine Guinnisseau, I,ady M. Fitz- 
william, W. F. Bennett, Grace Darling C. Hybrid, Gloire 

l. yonnaise. 6 for 3s. tkl.; 12, in 12 varieties, 6s. 6d. 

6 Moss Roses, Pink, Ijiueii, Bath White, Crested, 3/-; 12 5 6 

6 Japanese Roses, R. rugosa, Muic. G. Bniant, &c. .. 3 0 

6 Monthly Roses, iu 6 varieties .2 6 

-1 Ireen Roses, very novel .2 0 

6 Climbing Cluster Ros»*s .2 6 

12 Sweet Briers, 2 to 3 ft. .3 0 

Ampolopsis Veitchi, self-clinging, strong.2 6 

Descriptive Catalogue free of numerous other varieties 
t o offer. Carriage Paid for Cash. 

J. DERRICK, ROSE GROWER, PORTISHEAD, 


£105 Cash Prizes 


DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Growers. NORWICH, 

Offer One Hundred Guineas for Competition 
during 1900, and have selected Buch subjects 
fts can be easily grown by Amateurs—Peas, 
Broad and Runner Beans, Brussels Sprouts, 
Celery, Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, 
Leeks, Onions, and Tomatoes; Asters, African 
Marigolds, and Stocks. 

Before purchasing Garden Seeds send for 
Catalogue (post free), which gives full infor¬ 
mation as to the above Prizes, which are in 
addition to the very large number giveu by 
the Firm through the numerous Shows. 


DANIELS BROS. 

Seed Growers, NORWICH. 


TQTH SEASON. ROSES, bush; La 

LU Franco, ('apt. Christy, <i Jacqueminot, U. Brunner 
ferine), E. Furst (crimson), 1’. Notting (dark rod), E. do Lyon 
t'Milphur). White Moss, Old Crimson, Old Blush. Diuhor 
, 'jhito), Miniature (white), Hcrmoxa; also climbers : M. Niel, 
'V Richardson, Crimson Rambler, Splendent*. Wills’ Ever¬ 
green, Ff-licin 4 Perpetuee, Rod Gloire. 3, any selection, Is. 9d., 
free; 6, 3*. ; 12, 5s. 6d,; or one of each variety (20), 8s. 

, HARDY 2-YR.-OLD CREEPERS. SHRUBS. 
®yC.: Virginian Creeper, large leaf; dit to, Veitchi, self- 
'linging; Var. Jap. Honeysuckle, Kerria (orange), Philadel- 
Hma (Mock Orange), Viburnum (Guelder Rose), Clematis, 
'J'hitoHjccnted; ditto, small purple; ditto, Vitulba (Traveller* 
uble " 


• 1 'y). Deut/.ia crenata (double pink), Foreythia (golden-yellow), 
fi»h Ivy, Var. Elder, Jasniimim, yellow or white. 3, any 
election, 1b., free: 6, Is. Gd.; 12, 2b. 6d. List, Perennials, 
**-•. free. Bmilax, 3*1. 

hardy perennials. -Gaillardias gratidiflnra, 

* iirysanthemuui max. (large white Marguerite), Doronicum 

Rarpur-Crewe" (large yellow Marguerite),Erigerou glabellum 
(purple Marguerite), Aster alpinus (light purple Marguerite), 
' oreopsis grandif. (golden-yellow), Michaelmas Daisies (white 
and purple), Iceland Poppies, Marguerite Carnations, Hiera- 
1 _eum (deep orange), Mulva (white), Matricaria (double white), 
Scarlet Genius, Scarlet Lychnis, Lychnis Haageana (dwarf, 
various colours), Peren. himly Sun flowers (double and single), 
bitio I,inum, Pentstemou harhatiis (coral-red), Eryngiuui 
(blue Thistle-like plant), Montbretia. Will all bloom this 
>’v«r. 6, uny Belection, 1 h., free; 12, Is. 6d.; 36, 4s.; 60, 6s. 

R EV - C. BUCK, Rectory! NORWICH. 


PHLOXES, PENTSTEM0NS, ANTIRRHINUMS. 

.For the best, most accurate, and most reliable information 
' bout these and all other Garden Flowers see Forbes' IUus- 
1 ru ted Catalogue. 152 pages, for 1900, free on application. 

JO HN F ORBES. Nursery man. Hawick. Scotland. 

SURPLUS CHRYSANTHEMUMS t 


500 


be cleared at 3d , 4d., and M each; cuttings. Id 
;i b'l 2d each, healthy 50 of the choicest Zonal Geranium., in 
' ouimeree, cuttings, 3d.; plants, 6d. Correspondents will get 
information on above from—WM. GILL, Royd House.Mount 
Pleasant, Keighley. 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL CIVE SATISFACTION. 


CAREFULLY PACKED. 


CARRIAGE PAID 

b. d 

12 Coleus, choicoBt exhibition varieties . 

6 Geraniums, new Zonule, single, large-fld., named 
6 Geraniums, new Zonule, double, large-fld., named 
6 Geraniums, new Ivy-leaved, double, named 

4 Grrvillea robust*, grand room plant . 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, uauivd 
8 Primula olieonica, always iu bloom, large plaulB 
6 Streptocarpus, new hybrids, of easy culture 
8 Hmilax (climber), gnind for cutting, large plants 
6 FuchBias, best sorts, double or single, named 
4 Fuchsias, largest double, '‘Monument" and " Molcs- 

worth," Is.; 3 Hydrangea Hortensis. 

4 Fuchsias "Baby," smallest in the world. 

2 Croton " Iusignis," lx.; 4 Golden Moss 
2 Passion-flowers, 2 varieties, named. 

1 Yucca aloifolia variegata, 9d.; 1 Acacia lonhautlia 
6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow 
4 Plumbago capensis, 2 lavender, 2 while 
6 (’annas, Crozy x Hybrids, large-flowered, various 

2 (’yperus (Umbrella plant), grand for rooms 
4 KtreptosoJen Jamesoni, vi rv rhowy, for greenhouse .. 

6 Kaxifraga sariuentosa (Mother of Thousand!) . 

3 Piiniciuu variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tnidescanlia ((lie 9) 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage . 

2 Justieia amabilix, showy for greenhouse. 

2 Draciena australis, Is.; 2 Dracauia imlivisa 

3 Scented-leaved Gerauiuins, distinct, very choice 

4 Bryophyllum (Candle plant), of easy culture 

2 Franeoa ramosa, "Maiden's Wreath ". 

The following are quite hardy, and excellent for cut blooi 

8 Coreopsis grandiflora, very useful for cutting .. .. 

4 Ampelopsis Veitchi, self-clinging climber .. 

8 Gypsophila paniculata alba, invaluable for cutting .. 

12 Hollyhocks, ohoi'-cst double, various colours .. .. I 

6 Gaillardias, choicest hybrids, various colours 

6 Achillea " Ptarmica " or " The Pearl ”. 

4 Scabious eaueasica, tieautiful delicate lavender colour 

12 Geuni, double scarlet, very useful. 

6 Aquilegias, califoruica and chrysautha, very showy .. 

6 Heleniuni Bolanderi, "Golden Marguerite 
6 Heuchera sanguiuea, beautiful coral-red spikes 

12 Papaver orientale hybridum . 

4 Echinops Ritro, beautiful everlasting blue Thistle 
6 Aster, " Michaelmas Daisy," 6 finest v.irs , named 

6 Liipinus polyphyllus, white and blue, 2 vars. 

12 Delphiniums, beautiful hybrids. 

6 Monardia, scarlet, scented Bergamot 

6 Monardia, white, scented Bergamot . 

12 Pansies " New Giant," grand plants, all colours 

6 Campanula earpatica, blue or white . 

15 Carnation Margaret, very fragrant, various colours .. 

12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, mixed colours .. 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, "Giant White Marguerite" .. 

6 Doronicum excelsum, " Golden Stars,” very useful 
6 Catananche alba and crerulea (Everlastings) 

12 Saponaria ocymoides, bright pink trailer 
4 Chrysanthemum max., new dwarf, large-fld., white .. 

12 Lobelia " Queen Victoria," scarlet perennial 
6 Htenaetis speciosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) 

3 Thalictrum adiantifolium, very useful foliage 

6 Lychnis chalcedonica scarlet.0 

6 Li in mi flavum, dwarf yellow, very Bhowy. 

6 Campanula jiersicifolia, double white 

6 Phlox, splendid varieties, to name. 

6 Perennial Peas, red; ditto, white, strong roots.. 

3 Mimulus cardinalis, hardy Scarlet Musk 

4 Gentianella, deep blue .. . 

25 Iceland Poppies, in 3 colours, named 
6 Honeysuckle, French red or white, very showy... 

4 Sunflower, double, " Solid d'Or," very free 
6 Sunflower, single, " Miss Mellish," very free 
6 Sunflower, single, strumosum, dwarfer than abovo 
6 Orobus lathymides, blue, very pretty 
12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours 
20 Violas, in 10 l»est varieties, named 
8 Lavender, old English, lx. 6 Coronilla varia ., 

6 Physalis “ Franchetti," Giant Chinese Lantern 
3 Verbascum olympicum. flower spikes 5 feet 
6 Eryngium planum, light blue (everlasting) 

12 Gladioli, splendid new exhibition vars , various 
12 Carnations, strong layers, distinct varieties, named, 

from our specially selected Collection.3 6 

Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. (Smaller quantities at same rate. 

12s. worth for 10s. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and Ncnc Nurseries, Whittlosca. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Grand plants of Azalea indica. 24s. and 3 <>k. per do/.. 
Azalea mollis, lovely shades of colour, 24s. i*cr do/.. 
Dcutzia gracilis, lovely white Deut/.ia, Lcmoinu's 
Double White, beautiful, 2s. each. 

Lilacs, double white, 2s. tkl 
Prunus sinensis alba, *. 6<L 
Lily of the Volley* special huge aroma, la. 3d per dos. 
Malmaison Carnations, white* pink, and scar¬ 
let, to name, 18s. and 24s. per doz. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Flowering and Decora¬ 
tive Plants on abdication. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER. 
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Our Illustrated Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of our 
Home Grown, Selected, 
and Tested Garden Seeds 

ia now ready, and will be 
sent gratis and post free on 
application. 

CHARLES SHARPE & CO., Limited, 



BATH’S 

ROSES & PEONIES 

For Present Planting. 

All the plants offered by me are exceptionally 
strong and hardy. The following will be sent 
securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID f° r t:as l l 
with order. 

BATH’S GORGEOUS PEONIES. 

No garden should be without Peonies. The huge brilliantly 
coloured and delicately shaded flowers produce an eJToct 
which can scarcely be equalled by any other flower, rom- 
mencing to bloom in May, and continuing to end of June, 
they come at a time when other flowere are by no means 
plentiful. Now is a good time for planting. 

SET C. 

12 Very flno varieties, fragrant, for 19s 

Carriage Paid.- Em h. 

Humei. Pure white, very flue.2 h. Oil. 

Mme. Benard.—Bright rosk - , roRo-Hc-ented lx. 6,1. 

Nobiiissiina. Rosy-lilac, shaded darker .. la. tkl. 

Reine des Roses.-Fuil rose, dwarf grower, 

st rongly rose-scented.Is. Gd. 

Whitloji plena. Pure white, tinged rose, rosc- 

Bcented, very early .2s. Oil. 

Sydonie. - Pale rose .la. 6d. 

De Candolle.—Brilliant amaranth.Is. G*l. 

General Bideau. - Pale rose, very pretty Is. 6d. 

Rosea plenisslma superba. Bright rose .. Is. tkl. 
Canarie.-white, tinted sulphur, very free .. 2a. Oil. 

Lady Leonora BramwelL -Silvery-i-osc, very 

free, a grand grower.*»• «d. 

Gloirc Patriae. Piuk, with lighter centre .. i». Gd. 

SET D. 

12 Grand varieties for 25s., Carriage Paid. 

Caroline Allain.-Blush, white centre .. 2s. 6d. 

Mme. Chaumy.- Rose, shading to pink, fragrant Is. 6<1. 

Feronla. Very large pure white .2s. 6«l. 

Globosa. P'lesh-pink, chamois centre 3s. Od. • 

Mmo. Bucquet. Rich velvety - amaranth, per¬ 
fectly-formed flower.2 b. Od. 

Mrne. Lebon.— Itieh cerise-rose, profuse bloomer, 

sweetly-scented.Is. 6*1. 

Peonii. Bright silvery-pink.2s. Oil. 

Augustin d^Hour.—Bright pink, tipped white.. Is. 6d. 

Macolla. Pink, yellow centre.2s. 6*1. 

Mme. Calot. White, Lipped carmine, clear sul¬ 
phur centre, fragrant.2s. Gd. 

Alexandrlna. Self-coloured lilac-roee, grand .. 2s. tkl. 

Duchess de Nemours.-i*argc snow-white, 

roso-Bceuted, extra fine.2s. 6*1. 

BATH'S ROSES. 

The following Collect ions of Roses are st rengly recommended 
as being good for cutting, garden decoration, or competition, 
and are Buch as will succeed in almost any soil or situation 
where Roses can be grown. 

SET A. 

12 Splendid Dwarf H.P. Roses for 7s. 6d., 
Carriage Paid. 

Extra strong. 10s* 6d*. Carriage Paid. 
Alfred Colomb. Brilliant light crimson ; fragrant 
BaronessRoth8Child.-Light flesh pink ; perfe-'t Shane. 
Dupuy Jamain. Beautiful rherry-eatmine ; perfumed. 
Mmo. G. Luizet. Satin rose : fragrant. A superb Rose. 
General Jacqueminot. -Deep brilliantly-shaded crim¬ 
son. 

S rince Camille de Rohan. Velvety crimson maroon. 

erveillc do Lyon.—Beautiful pure white; large. 
Marie Baumann. - Brilliant carmine: very large. 

Mrs. John Laing.—Beautiful soft pink; fragrant 
Ulrich Brunner.—Cherry-crimson; large and full. 

Mrs. Rumsey.—Lovely rose-pink: strong grower 
Robert Duncan.-Bright rosy-lake; perfect form. 

SET B. 

12 Vory flno Dwarf Tea Roses for 10s. (id.. 
Carriage Paid. 

Extra strong, 12s. 6d., Carriage Paid. 

Hon. Edith Gifford* Delicate flesh, pale roso centre. 
Francesca Kruger.—Tinted copper and rofic. 

Jean Dueber. .Salmon-yellow, tinted peach. 

Ma.mn. ri Cochot. Light pink, shaded salmon. 

Anna Olivior. Flesh rose colour; globular. 

Souvenir de Cathorinc Gulllot. -Orauge red, tinted 

• •armin''. A lovely Rose. 

Etoilc do Lyon. Pale sulphur yellow. 

Souvonir d im Ami. Rose and flesh-blush. 

Kaiscrin Augusta Victoria. -Cream, shaded icumu. 
The Queen. Pure white: very tine. 

Mmo. Falcot. -Apricot; distinct and free. 

Souvenir de Paul Neron -C’rcamy-White, edged rose. 

SET C. 

6 Splendid Climbing Roses for 7s. 6d., Carriage 
Paid* or singly as priced. 

Carriage Paid,—Ea« h. 
Climbing Earl of Pembroke. -Hoft velvety- 

crimson, enlivened with bright red Is. 0d. 

Climbing Perle des Jardins.—Deep straw- 

yellow ; large and double .Is. (kl. 

Crimson Rambler. - Flowers deep crimson, 
produced in huge pyramidal trusses; vory 

vigorous .Is. (kl. 

Gloire do Di jon. Light buff yellow, shaded 

salmon ; large and double; fragrant.Is. 0<I. 

Ard’s Rover.-A splendid new eliml.Hr; large 

aud handsome; colour crimson, ah.Kied maroon 2 b. tAl. 
William Allen Richardson. Deep orange 

yellow. A charming button-hole Rose .. 1 b. 6d. 


SELECT SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Write for my complete Catalogue, post free. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Farms, Wisbech, 

unginm ircm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BULBS 

FOR 

SPRI NG PLANT ING. 

Upwards of a Million of the 
undernoted now in stock and 
ready for instant delivery. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 
UNOBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE. 


LiliUXU Auratum« direct from Japan, in perfect con¬ 
dition and of remarkably fine quality, Gigantic specimen 
bullie, 14 in. in circumference and upwards (none under), 4s. 
each, or 6 for 20*.; Enormous bulbs, 12 in. iu circumference 
and upwards (none under), 2«. each, or 12 for 20s.; Extra large 
bulbs, 10 in. in circumference and upwards (none under). Is. 
each, or 30 for 20s.; Splendid bulbs, 9 in. in circumference and 
upwards (none under), 3 for 2s., or 50 for 20s.; Good, certain 
flowering bulbs, varying in size from 7 in. to 9 in. and averag¬ 
ing fully 8 in. in circumference, 12 for 3s. 6d., or 100 for 20s. 
Observe these prices. 


Vittatnm, Kreetxert, Mol- 
U, TlRrinnm, see Catalogue, 


Iiillqm PlAtyphyllom (Macranthum), extra large 
specimen bull* fre<iuently retailed at 5s. each and up- 
wanls, of which 1 have an immense stock, full particulars 
of same appearing in my Spring Catalogue, which can 
be had gratis and poet free on application. The undernoted 
arc, however, not offered therein, and are an exceptional 
bargain—viz., Good, certain flowering bulbs, which cannot fail 
to give excellent, and therefore perfectly satisfactory results, 
varying in size from 7 in. to 9 in., and averaging fully 8 in. in 
circumference, at the following remarkably' low rates-viz., 
3 for 2s.: 6 for 3s.; or 5s. per doz.; or 100 for 30s. Observe 
these quotations. 

Longfflorum glffanteam< Js]>ane*c grown, and far 
superior to Harrisii for present planting, splendid bulhs indeed, 
from which beat results are assured, 3 for Is. 9d.; 6s. per doz.: 
or 100 for 35*. 

For LiUum Rubro-Vitl 
pomene* Davurloum, r _.... _ 

gratis and post free; also for the choicest hybrids of A?in- 
rylUS obtainable, the best Tigrldlos, Gloxinias, 

Lily of the Valley, finest Berlin crowns, retarded and in 
perfect condition, warranted 3 years old and certain to flower, 
50 for 3s.; 100 for 5s.; 250 for 10s.; 500 for 16s.; or 30s. per 1,000. 

BEontbretias, now such universal favourites, and for 
which I have beyond any doubt by far the greatest demand of 
any dealer in this country. Cro>osmi»eflora, 100 for 3s.; 500 
for 11 b. ; or 20s. per 1,000; or 5,000 for 60s. Pottsii, 100 for 2s.; 
500 for 7 b.; or 12k. per 1,000; or 5,000 for 45s. Rosea, the 
charming salmon-rose variety, and not obtainable front many 
sources. Is. per doz.; 50 for 3s.; 5s. per 100; 500 for 21s.; or 
40s. per 1,009. 

Tuberoses, true American Excelsior Pearl, and guaran¬ 
teed as absolutely the finest iqteciniciis in the market, and 
therefore the beat procurable, 2s. pur doz.; 50 for 3s.; or 5s. 
per 1,000. 

Gladiolus.— Of these I protwbly hold at ieaat double the 
Block of any other dealer in this country, full particulars of 
which is given in my Catalogue, which can lie had gratis and 

6 >st free. Buyers, however, who want the largest and best 
renchleyensis money can buy should note that they are 
obtainable from me as follows-viz.. Is. 6d. per doz.; 9s. per 
100; or 70s. per 1,000; and that half these quantities can be 
had at full quantity rates; further, should the bulbs fail to bear 
out the above statement they can be returned and money will 
be refunded in full, together with all expenses attending the 
transaction. 


Begonias, direct, from the best and most 
grower in Europe, as follows 

extensive 


Single varieties. 

Double varieties. 


Per doz. 

Per 100. 

Per doz. 

Per 100. 

Rose . 

2s. 6*1. 

14s. Od. 

4s. 0*1. 

25s. Od. 

Scarlet .. 

2s. 6*1. 

14*. 0*1. 

4*. OiL 

25s. Od. 

White. 

2*. 6*1. 

14*. Od. 

4*. 0*1. 

25s. Od. 

Y ellow. 

2s. 6*1. 

14s. Od. 

4s. Od. 

25*. Od. 

Mixed all the above! 
colours .. / 

2s. Od. 

12s. Od. 

3s. Od. 

20s. Od. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

The Finest Novelties. 

CARAWAY & CO. 

Aster Christmas Tree, a single plaut will produce 70 
to 100 well-developed flowers, Is. 

,, Comet, dwarf, pure white, the earliest large- 
flowering White Aster, Is. 

Heliotrope Mammoth, producing umbels of light and 
deep violet, flowers 16 to 30 inches in diameter, Is. 

Mignonette Goliath, With larger flowers thnn any other, 
spikes often 8 inches long, flowers pure bright red. Is. 

Mignonette Silver Flower, the nearest approach to a 
white. Is. 

Pansy Masterpiece, a giant curled Pansy, each petal is 
conspicuously undulated and curled, fine for bedding or 
borders, Is. 

Petunia, yellow - throated fringed, beautifully 
fringed flowers of great variety of colour, with a sharply- 
defined yellow throat, Is. 


COLLECTIONS. 

12 Varieties Giant Truffaut A*ter. 

2s. 3*1. 

12 


Chrysanthemum Aster . 

2s. 3*1. 

10 


new Victoria Aster. 

2 h. 6 *1. 

6 


Crozys Cannon. 

2s. Od. 

12 


Pansies. 

2s. 6d. 

12 


large-flowered Single Petunia 

3*. Drl. 
4s. td. 

12 


finest Double Petunia . 

12 


finest large-flowered Phlox Diimiiiiondi.. 

2s. 6d. 

12 


iiuret Primula. 

3s. 6d. 

12 


Brampton Stock . 

2s. 6d. 

6 


Dresden Perpetual Stock. 

Is. 6*1. 

12 


Dwarf German Stock. 

2s. Od. 

12 


Eckford’s Sweet Pea. 

Is. 9d. 

12 


Double German Wallflower 

3s. Od. 

10 


Double Zinnia. 

2s. Od. 


Note.—H alf the above quantities can be had at full 
quantity rates. 

For VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 

Direct from only the best growers, of the finest quality 
oMainable, and at prices which give Iwiyers immense advan¬ 
tages, see Catalogue, gratis and post free to all applicants. 

M0OTL—The above quotations are Strictly net. for 
prompt cash with order only, and include carriage to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom on transactions 
of ten Shillings and upwards; buyers, however, of lOM 
value can secure free transit if they add Slxpenoo 
extra to their remittances. 


Cross all remittances “ London City and Midland Bank, 
Ltd., Birmingham," and address all communications to— 

J. G. CLARKE, 

Wholesale Bulb Importer. 

67-61, PERSHORE ST., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

(ESTABLISHED 1885. ]_ 
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These are the finest strains of their respective varieties. 

2d. in Is. discount. "Cash with Order.” 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

GARAWAY’S CLIFTON 42- COLLECTION 

contains 164 quarts Peas and Beans, 38 ounces and 52 
pkts. of all the requisite small Seeds for one year's supply. 
Sent carriage fiaid to any station on receipt of cheque £1 16s. 

CARAWAY & CO., CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS, CARRIAGE PAID. 

*1 o BEAUTIFUL Hardy EVERGREENS, Box, 

■Lfl Yew, Mahonia, Berberry, Fir, Pine, Euonymus, Laurel, 
Arbor-vitw, Holly, Privet, Broom, 3*. 9d.; 12 lovely Flowering 
Shrubs. Laburnum, Lilac, Kpinea. Forsythia, Cytisus, Deutzia, 
Coronilla, Cotoneastcr, Guelder Rose, Rhododendron, Ribes, 
Syringa, 3s. 9d.; 12 Forest Trees, Lime, Beech, Poplar, Willow, 
Elm, Ash, Elder, Acacia, Chestnut, Larch, Maple, Oak, 3s. 9d. 
Special Cheap Collection, 50 Assorted Shrubs and Trees, my 
selection, 10s. 6d. Splendid Grafted Fruit Trees, best sorts, 2 
Apples, 2 Pears 2 Plums, Cherry, Mulberry, Walnut, Sweet 
Chestnut, 9s. 6d ; 6 Currant, 6 Gooseberry-bushes, 12 Rasp¬ 
berry-canes, 50 Strawberry-plauK 3s. 9d.; beautiful hardy 
Roses. 6choice Bush and 6 Climbing, 3s. 3d.; 12 Early Rhubarb, 6 
Seakalc. 20 Asparagus-roots, 2s. 9d.; Useful Herbs, 30 Parsley, 
12 Lamb Mint, 12 Mackerel Mint, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 6 
Marjoram, 6 Sage, 6 Fennel, 6 Sorrel, 2s. 9d.; 12 Carnations, 
12 Picotees, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, mixed colours, 2s. 6d. 
Lovely Collection Spring Flowers, 12 Pansies, 50 Daisies, 20 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Polyanthus, 12 Primroses, 12 Rocket*, 21 
Aubrietia, 20 Wallflowers, 2s. 9d.; lively Hardy Climbers, 
Virginian Creeper, Honeysuckle, Climbing Cluster Rose, 2 
Irish Ivies, Jessamine, Euonymus, 4 Perennial Pea, 3 Peri¬ 
winkle, 6, Small-leaved Ivy, 2 Double Pink Bellbind. Coton- 
easter. Hop, Clematis, 2s. 9*1. 4 Clematises, rod, white, blue, 
grey, Is. 9d. Enormous stock of Forest-trees, Hardy Shrubs, 
Fruit-trees, Plant*, and Climbers of all descriptions at low 
prices. Large Catalogue sent free. State wants: low estimate 
sent by return. Reecb, Thorn, Privet, Myrobella 
Plum, for hedging, 2s. 6d. loo; 20s. l.ooo. Early vege¬ 
table Plants: lOOCabbages, 100Lettuces,50Cauliflowers, 
20 Red Cabbages, 2s. 9d. Hardy Perennials, choice mixed 
colours, 6 Foxgloves, 6 Stocks, 6 Mimulus, 6 Lupins, 6 Colum¬ 
bines, 6 Larkspur, 6 Marguerite, 6 Anemones, 6 Calliopsis, 6 
Antirrhinums, 2 Hollyhocks, 6 Pyretbrums. 6 Sunflowers, 6 
Sweet Williams, 6 Honesty, 6 Michaelmas Daisy, 6 Chrysan¬ 
themums, 3s. 9d. 25 Pkts. of different choice hardy Flower 
Seeds, all named. Is. 3d. 20 Pkts. different useful 

Vegetable Seeds, including Peas and Beans, 2s. Grand 
Display for Cold Greenhouse.—10 Geraniums, 4 Fuchsias, 4 
Marguerites, 6 Tradescantia, 2 Begonias. Cactus, Passion¬ 
flower, 10 Campanula, 6 Cineraria, 4 Chrysanthemums, 4 
Ricinus, 2 Musk, 1 Solanum, for 3s. 

E. GAYE, 3, CARLTON NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

SUPERIOR SEEDS 

Are well known all over the country. 

Reliable. Moderate in Price. 

NEW SEED CATALOGUE post free.-lt 

contains in addition to a full List of all good 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, choice selec¬ 
tions of GLADIOLUS, LILIUMS, CANNAS, 
and other choice BULBS and ROOTS for 
SPRING PLANTING. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the above, with CUL 
TURAL DIRECTIONS, will be sent post free on applies 
lion to our Offices at Ovcrveen, near Haarlem, Holland, or 
to our General Agents— 

Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


n RAPES THE FIRST YEAR.-^-Geo. Cooling 

U and Sons offer strong fruiting canes of Black Hamburgh 
Vine, the beat variety for cool greenhouses, at 7s. 6d. each; 
3 for 21s. Each Vine will with ordinary attention bear three 
or four bunches the first year. Many other varieties. List on 
application.—GEO. COOLING A SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. 


mu 

CHOICE 

Yegetable*Flower 

SEEDS 

For Present Sowing, 

AND 

BULBS & PLANTS 

For Spring Planting. 

COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Made up of the most popular Varieties, ami to suit all 
requirements, from 28 . and upwards. 

Orders for Vegetable Seeds of Its. and upwards sent 
Carriage Paid. 

Orders for Flower Seeds of 3S. and upwards free by post. 


.t Profitable Fruit Growing, 
" Finest Apple on Earth,” 


I Rivals, but no Equals. 8arae price as 
s bearing no comparison for weight of fruit ur 


“ Finest Apple on Earth.” 

Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRVWEATHKR, 

And write for his "Remarks < 
containing account of the * 

“ BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING," 

Which has ! 
inferior kinds t 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
RQ8E S, AND FRUIT T REES. 

COLLECTION “C." 

The 25 Best Garden Roses in dwarf plants for continuous 
blooming, carriage and iiarkage free, for 14*6 for cash with 
order. With Acme labels, 17/-. 

Marie Van llnutte, T. 

Madam*' I sun bard, T. 

Madame llaste, T. 

Marie Bcauui&nn, u.r. 

Mrs. S. Crawford, il l*. 

Mrs. Paul. R. 

Mrs. J. Iaing, H.r. 

Prince Camille de Rohan, 
HP. 

Ulrich Brunner, H P. 

Violette Bouyer, H P. 
Viscountess Folkestone, H.T. 
W. A. Richartlson, N. 


Baroness Rothschild, 1I.P. 

Banlou Job, H.T. 

Boule de Ncige, II P. 

Chas. Lofcbvre, II P. 

Crimson Rambler 
Dr. Amlry, h.p. 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.p. 

General Jacqueminot, H.P. 

Oloire Lyonnaise, H.T. 

Gloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, h.p. 

La France, H.T. 

Send for Lists, which also contain much valuable informa¬ 
tion. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 


GRAND BEGONIAS AND GERANIUMS. 

The Cheapest and best WC hare ever offered. 
BEGONIAS, fine strong Tubers, splendid mixed. 
2s. dozen; 3d. each. 

ii extra fine assorted colours, 4d. each; 3s. down. 

Per 100 tine Tubers, 12s. and 20s. 
GERANIUMS grand Collection of splendid named 
varieties, 2s.J*er dozen ; 13k. 6d. lOil. 

„ extra lino and new varieties. 

3s per da-on ; IT's 10° 

The above are n-»t cuttings, but good ro '*cd plants. 
Carriage paid on onieta of l°s and upward*. 

TOWNSEND BROS., 

THE NURSERIES. BLOXHAH. OXON. 


“ ipieaum oimui , great ywibm ua wuwtwum#. v v*., w-.. 
8 oz.. Is.; lib., Is. fid.; 2ib.,2s. 9d_, free. Ought to beUrgely 
grown at three low prices.-J TURNER, Wethcrby, Yorks, 
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J. J. UPTON’S 


SPECIAL OFFER for Spring, 1900, of Choice Flower & Vegetable Seeds, including his Prize Medal 
strain of New Giant Gloxinias, Giant Double and Single Begonias, Giant Cinerarias, Show 
Carnations, Picotees, also his Prize Medal strain of Tufted Violas, Giant Sweet Peas, &c. 


J. J. UPTON S XL ALL STRAIN OF CLOXINIAS. 

Without doubt the finest in the Kingdom. Exhibited first 
time at Manchester and York Great Gala last season, and ! 
caused quite a sensation, eclipsing all other strains; flowers 
4J to 5 inches across, of great substance and brilliancy of 
colouring. Seed offered for the first time, pkts., 2s. fid. and 
5s. Exhibition bulbs, first quality, 30s., 24s., 12s. per doz. 

For further particulars see Catalogue, free. 

J. J. UPTON S CIANT DBL. ERECT BECONIAS. 

Nothing better to be had. Finest mix., 500 seeds, Is. 6d. 
Single Begonias, Gfanl Erect, in splendid mixture,500 
seeds, Is. 

J. J. UPTON’S CIANT CINERARIAS. 

V nsurpassed for size, substance and brilliancy. 250seels, Is. 6d. 

CARNATIONS. Yellow’ Ground Fancies. Seed saved 
exclusively from stage flowers, 50 seeds, 2s. 6d. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. — Seed saved 
from all classes of Show varieties (BlzarrcS, FlalCOS* 
Fancies, and Selfs), ill splendid mixture, pkt.. Is. fid., 
2s. fid., ami 3s. fid. 

AURICULAS. — Exclusively from prize flowers, pkt., 
Is. fid., 2s. fid. 

Catalogues Fuke. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF SWEET PEAS. 

SOW AT ONCE. 

J. J. Upton’s finest mixed* including all the best 
.new varieties, per oz., 6d. 

Finest mixture of Eckford’s new Hybrids, per oz., fid. 

Finest mixture Of large - flowering English and 
American vars., excellent mixture, per oz., 6d. 

The following separate vars. In |-oz. pkts. Prices for larger 


quantities and other vars., see Catalogue. 

Apple Blossom, rose, shaded blush J oz, 2d. 

Aurora, white, flaked rosy scarlet. i ,, 2d. 

Black Knight, darkest maroon.J ,, 3d. I 

Blanche Burpee, splendid pure white .. .. 1 „ 2d. 

Captivation, bright claret, Splendid J „ 2d- 

Chancellor, bright orange, wings rosy-orange .. J ,, 4d. 

Dorothy Tonnant, rosy-mauve.1 „ 2*1. 

Duke Of Clarence, bright rosy-claret . .. 1 „ 2d. 

Firefly, brilliant glowing crimson .. . .. 1 ,, 2d. 

Isa Eckford, pink .i ., 2d. | 

Lemon Queen, cream with chamois ] „ 2d. | 

Queen of England, large white.1 „ 2d. 

See Catalogue for other vars. 


CUCUMBER SEEDS. 

J. J. Upton’s Improved strain of Telegraph, 

without doubt the most free-tearing Cucumlx’r in cultivation, 
good colour, large size, and strong constitution. Home-saved 
seed, per pkt., Is., 2s. fid. 

J. J. Upton’S Prolific, a handsome, free-tearing 
Cucumber, dark green colour, excellent, pkt.. Is. and fiu. 
Price per 100 or 1,000 on application. 

TOMATOES. 

J. J. Upton’S Exhibition, a fine type of Perfection, 
very free, pkt., 3d. and fid. 

J. J. Upton’S Seloctod, a splendid selection from 
Chemin Rouge, wonderful cropper, pkt., 3d. and bd. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

J. J. Upton’s Best of All, without doubt the finest 
early Cauliflower in cultivation, very early, very dwarf, puto 
white heads, very solid and heavy; this is a tirst early Cauli¬ 
flower, par txceuenct. Pkt., Is. fid., 2s. fid. 

Voitch’s Autumn Giant, very select stock, oz., Is.fid. 


CELERY SEEDS. 

J. J. Upton’s Giant White, one of the earliest, largc-st, 
and quickest-growing (’clerics in cultivation, pkt., 6d., Is., is. fid. 

J. J. Upton's Giant Red. Bimilar to above, pkt., 6d., 
Is., Is. 6d. 

For other varieties and select stock of Vegetable Seeds 
see Catalogue, free. 


J ! IIDTHKI’Q SPECIAL SPRING OFFER of Palms, Carnations, Violas, Giant Gloxinias, Begonias, 
. U. Ul I UN O Dahlias, Roses, &c., can be had by applying for Catalogues, free. 


PALMS.— Quantity immense. 

12 Beautiful Palms, in 5-inch pots, including Cocoa 
Wedd., K. Bel., K. Fos., Lat. ter.. Cor. australis, Cham, 
excelsa, Phoenix, &c., real beauties, 18*. and 24s., packed free 
and put on rail. 

12 Ditto, including above, only smaller, 0s. and 12s. 

Extra Strong Palms for growing on, in Splendid 
mixture, 3s. 6d. doz., free, 


FERNS. 

12 Lovely Ferns, in 5-inch pots, including Farleyense, 
Us. and 12s. per doz. 

12 Splendid vars., fi« and 9s. 

12 Smaller, in grand vars., 3s. 6*1., free. 

Ferns in 5-inch pots packed free and put ou rail. 


CARNATIONS. 

One of the finest Collections in England. Before placing 
orders see Catalogue. 

12 Splendid vars., fi*. and 9s. per doz. 

12 Exhibition vars., yellow ground, 4cc., extra fiuo, 
12s. per doz. 

Out of pots, free; in pots, package free, put on rail. 

VIOLAS! VIOLAS!! VIOLAS!!! 

Half a million to offer in all the leading Betiding vars. 
CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE. 

Bend for CATALOGUE before ordering. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TRADE OF THE F0LL0WINC. 

Prices on application for 100 or 1,000. 
Asparagus Sprengeri, 3-inch pots: Asp. plumosa, 
many shoots, 2 to 3 ft., 4-inch pots; Asp. plum, nana, largo 
and small; Asp. plum. Tenuissimus, in 2J and 5-inch pots. 

Palms.-Lat. borbonica. Strong, just characterising, 
in 3-inch pots; ditto, in 5-inch pots; Cory, australis, splendid, 
in 4-inch pots; ditto, strong seedlings: Cham. CXCClsa, 
in 3 and 4-inch pots; characterised ditto, strong seedlings; 
Kentia Bel, splendid stuff, 3-in h pots; ditto, strong seed¬ 
lings: K. FOS., strong, 3-inch pots; ditto, strong seedlings; 
Cocos Wedd., ex. strong, 3-inch pots; ditto, ditto, 2i pots, 
strong seedlings. 

Out of boxes, in finest mixtures for market growers. Cheap. 
For others see Catalogue. 


J. J. UPTON, Florist & Seedsman, The Nurseries, Irlam, near MANCHESTER. 



PEARSON’S 

RELIABLE SEEDS 


SOW NOW. 

Pearson’s Superb Single 

BEGONIA.. 

Saved from the largest and best-formed flowers 
only ; second to none. 

2s. 6d. and Is. Qd. per Packet. 


Illustrated Catalogue, containing list of 
best Vegetable and Flower Seeds at strictly 
moderate prices, free on application. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS 

Chilwcll Nurseries, 

LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 


THE” ROSES OF ENGLAND 


More prominent, more successful than ever, 


YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND.- 

Having secured the whole of two English Rports (teth 
primrose) of this fine variety, probably the finest stock in 
the trade, can guarantee good plants for early delivery. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES. As 

usual, I control the whole of these fine novelties, lhey are 
finer than ever this year ; but, owing to great demand, orders 
should be given early to secure plants from earliest batches. 

yew List and General Catalogue now ready , 
Post Free. 


NO GARDEN IS PERFECT WITHOUT THEM. 

THE FINEST STOCK OF PLANTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Priced Catalogue Free by Post on application to 


BENJAMIN R. CANT, rose crower, COLCHESTER 


NORMAN DAVIS 


Direct from the GROWER at a saving of 50 per cent. Having grown 80 of the l>est 
most recent intr oductions, my Colls, are the cheapest, choicest, and most complete ever offered. 
CUARANTEED. Each pkt. contains 50 good seeds, correctly named. A Coll.: 12 pkts. 
scarlets, crimsons, and brightest pinks. B Coll.: 12 pkts.. Is. Id, contains test blues, mauve) 
shades The 2 Colls , 28., with \ oz. Fink Cupid S. Fen gratis. C Coll. : 3*5 pkts , 3s.,< "ntains the el 
blendings found amongst S. Pens, including white and primrose The3 Colls 58. (60 pkts.), with J oz. 
Cupid 8. Pea gratis. All post free. For other equally < heap Colls. 8. Peas, Vegetable, an«l Flower 8c 


FRAMFIELD, SUSSEX 


CABBACE LETTUCE "MASTERPIECE 


This is undoubtedly the best Cabbage Lettuce in cultr • 
tion. It grow s to an enormous t-ize, often weighing 4 to 5 lb. 
and more, hearts white and solid, very sweet, exceedingly 
crisp, and very slow to run to seed. Has taken numerous 
First Prizes all over the country. Once tried, always grown. 
8old only in sealed packets at 7d. and Is., post free, bearing, 
my name, without which none are genuine. 

THEODORE J. R. CHALICE & SON, 

Nurserymen & Seedsmen, PLYMPTON, DEVON. 

Origin,a rfrom * 


JOHN T. GILBERT, F.R.H.S., Seed Grower. DYKE, BOURNE, LINCS 


CARNATIONS, DAHLIAS, P/EONIES, Antir- 


rhinums, Aquilegias. Begonias, Delphiniums, Fuchsias, Gail- 
lardi&s, Montbretias, Pansies, Pelargoniums, Pentstemons 
Phloxes, Potentillas, Pyrethrums, Violas, Ac., Ac. For the 
beat of these and all Hardy Border Flowers extant see Forbes' 
Illustrated Catalogue, 152 pages, for 190 0. free on application. 
JOHN FORBES. Nureeryofan, "Hawick, Scotland. 

Digitized by CjOQQTF 


The " Villa Garden " Seed Collection, 18 large packet* choice 
selected Flowers or Vegetables; or half each, enough for an 
ordinary garden, is. P.O., post free. 

THE VILLA SEED & BULB CO., 
Handsworth Wood, BIRMINGHAM. 
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RY DER & S ON. 

AN ENTIRELY UNIQUE SEED BUSINESS. 


(This Advertisement will not be repeated.) 

Out business is unique in these respects: (*)* ALL SEEDS ARE 
SUPPLIED IN PENNY PACKETS; (j), the Catalogue states the number 
of Seeds in each packet; (j), the largest selection in the Trade; (4), no collections 
are offeredarrangements we have made rendering them unnecessary and old- 
fashioned. There are other features we have not space to explain here. 

THE SYSTEM 

id such H 3 jKirtinilarly appealt* to businoBN im*», as it ia l»ase«I 011 sound commercial 
principles. The system universal in the Seed Trade is, we claim, not go<xl for the 
nuyer. It would lie tolerated in no other trade. Many Seeds can only Imj obtained 
in half-crown packets, and a pennyworth is enough for many people. Some customers 
are, therefore, compelled to ouy thirty times as much Seed as they want. Stranger 
than this is the fact that the Seed Merchant does not tell how much Seed the packet 
contains. This is what wc mean by saying the old plan is unsound. Wo claim that 
our plan is a decided improvement, and daily we are complimeutcd on it. 


aily we arc complimeutcd on it. 


QUALITY OF SEEDS. 

We have now supplied Seeds on thiK system for four years. The gardening public 
have, therefore, had every opportunity of proving that we supply the same high 
quality we have done for years. Testimonials come in remarkable numbers. Wc have 
among; our customers some of the best-known Teachers and Lecturers on Botany and 
Practical Horticulture. One of these has purchased thousands of penny jxu kctH from 
uh for use in the experimental grounds. This customer has never once during the 
whole time reported any failure or made any complaint. We take this as a very high 
compliment, and a convincing proof of the quality of our goods aud the usefulness of 
our system. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The advantages to the customers an* m obvious that it is almost unnecessary to state 
them. They are as follows : Customers can buy just as little or much as they desire. 
Why buy a shillings worth if a pennyworth is enough ? A great variety can be had for so 
small an outlay ; it is quite astonishing to see some of our customers’ gardens. It 
places all the wealth of the Moral and vegetable kingdom at the service, of the poorest. 
And why should rich people waste their money? We have many letters iu a day 
thanking us and describing the system as a Imou to amateurs. Lovers of flowers can 
test all kinds of subjects at a nominal cost. Wo offer many things that cannot be got 
elsewhere. 

AN APPEAL. 

We are assured by our customers, who know us, the quality we supply, and the way in 
which we do our Inumiess, that our new system is of such service to lovers of gardening 
that we have a special claim to siqq*>rt. We must frankly confess that our business is 
done on such liberal lines that, though it increases yearly in what under ordinary 
circumstances would be a very satisfactory manner, it will have to be much larger 
before we obtain the results we think such an enterprise merits. It must be clear to 
every business man who reads our Catalogue that the business cannot be made to pay 
unless it reaches very large proportions. Gardening people, especially those who are 
fond of choice, rare, and good things, are therefore asked to help us by writing for our 
Catalogue—and there our case is plainly put—or, in asking for half-a-dozen to give to 
friends. The Catalogue is not expensive, and will be sent post free. Thousands of 
readers of this paper will recognise this advertisement as a free translation of their 
wishes and suggestions expressed in their letters. 


RYDER & SON 

Seed Merchants, ST. ALBANS. 


FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY. 

SPECIAL LOW CASH OFFER. — In order to 
make room for replanting we have to dear several quarters 
of strong, healthy, well-rooted fruiting trees, and are offering 
at the following low rales to clear. They include all the beat 
varieties in cultivation. 

TERMS. Our seln-limi of varieties, although pun-lia.-era 
wishes will be studied as far as the varieties asked for an* in 
‘stork. Special lists of varieties will be sent on application. 

Orders of £l and upwards packed, free and carriage 

paid for cash with order. 

Apples, Pears. Plums, and Cherries, pyramids 

and flush, 15s. per doz.: 25 for 25s. Fan-trained and espaliers, 
2s. fid. and 3s. each. Standards, 18s. per do/. Peaches, 
fan-trained, 3«. 6d. each. Gooseberries and Currants, 
3a. per doz.; 20b. per 100. HaSPberrleS. Is. fid. l>er d<v ; 
8s. per 100. Strawberries. Is. per doz.; 2s. 6d. per L v - 

ROBES. 

We hold a fine stock of strong, well rooted plants in all the 
best exhibition and garden varieties. Cash price, 6s. per doz. ; 
30A. per 100. 

It should be understood that the above trees have in the 
majority of cases already borne fruit, and are not small year¬ 
ling trees or old scrubby stuff. Our trees arc now sent ml<» 
all parts of the United Kingdom with the greatest sucres.-. 
If for any reason any of the trees are tint approved of, they 
will Ik* exchanged if the complaint is notified immediately ou 
receipt of the goods. 

Full Descriptive Catalogues, also Special Lists, free on 
application. 

S. S. MARSHALL, LIMITED 

Barn ham Nursery. 

BABNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 

SWEET PEAS 

OUR GREAT SPECIALITY. 

Collection No. 1 contains 12 fine varieties: Aurora, 
flaked white; Bronze King; Captivation, rosy purpb-. 
Countess of Radnor, lavender; Crown Jewel, while, striped 
rose; Emily Henderson, white; Firefly, crimson; Kathenoo 
Tracey, pink; La<ly Beaconsfleld, salmon, tinted rose; 
Meteor, orange; Monarch purple; Mrs. Eckford, primrose. 

50 Seeds of each, packed separately, LL free. 
Collodion No. 2 contains 12 choice varieties. Blanche 
Burpee, white; Coquette, primrose; Countess of Shrewsbury', 
rose and white: Emily Eckford, blue; drey Friar, purple and 
white; Her Majesty, pink; Mars, intense scarlet ; Prim a, 
Donna, rose-pink ; Prince Edward of York, scarlet ; Priucvas 
May, lavender: Stanley, maroon ; Venus, salmon-buff. 

56 Weeds of each, packed separately, 17. free. 

The two Collections, post free, 26. with a packet of Pink 
aud White Cupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 
Collodion NO. 3 contains 12 superb varieties : Countess 
of Powis, glowing orange; Dolly Varuen, purple: Iztdy Nina 
Balfour, delicate mauve; J»ttic Hutchins, cream, striped 
rose: Lovely, soft pink; New Countess, pure lavender; 
Othello, chocolate-red; queen Victoria, yellow; Royal R<«sc, 
bright pink; Salopian, deep crimson; Whazada, rich maruon : 

InUffiP WSXr:Lh. p. u,! 26. fr~. 

The three Collections. 6 -» post free, with a i»aclo t «»f Pit k 
and White Cupid, Oriental (finest salmon-orange), and .Sadie 
Burpee (finest white) (50 seeds each) gratis. 

AU Ike above carefully hand-picked , mound meedm; and 
ican anted true to name. 

Tho CHEAPEST Scods aro those which srfvo 
the BEST results. We guarantee that the 
Seeds we supply aro tho BEST OBTAINABLE 
and the CHEAPEST in the end. 

New ft Enlakukh Catm.oui k frk.k «»k application. 

ARTHUR e7 GRICE & CO., 

DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


FERNS 


Speciality. 



BIR KEN HEADS FERNS are always clean, healthy, turn 
to name, and good vain*'. Such is I he universal vciriei. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a splendid k of 
Ferns and Selaginellas in 1.400 specie* and varieties, wc offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s. ; 25 for7». fid ; 
50 for 17s. 6d.: 100, in 25 kinds, 25s.; 100, in 50 kinds. 30s ; b»i 
kinds, 50s. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds. 3s.; 25 for 8s fid. : 50 f-r 
25s ; 100, in 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s. ; 100 kinds. 7 > 
Catalogue free on application. M FomS and Fern 
Culture.” 50 illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue(No. 24), 170illustrations, 2s , post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nnrserlea. Sale, near Ma n c h ester. 


AM TAGES’ CATALOGUE 

OF 

Choice Prize-winning 
SEEDS. 

tr GRATIS AND POST FREE, ta 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 


“LA FRANCE” VIOLET. The 

largest flowered, sweetest wcuted, and best coloured iu culti¬ 
vation, Is. fid. each, per post. ^ 

Durdhfun Down, OUftoa BRISTOL. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NEAT & PRETTY BARRENS. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 

PRIVET for Hedges and Screens, 

Beautiful GOLDEN ELDER. 

PERFECTLY HARDY AND UNINJURED BY SMOKE. 

TV> not miss this opportunity of completing the 
beauty ami safety of your garden, and 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 

PRIVET. Oral leaved, the best for general lined, 2 to 
2! ft., 8 100: 2$ l<> 3 ft., 10/- to 12,G 10U; 3(o4ft., 15,- 100; 4 
to 5 ft., 20 - 100. 

GOLDEN ELDER. pretty golden foliage, 2 to 3 ft, 
1 Odor..; 10/- 100; 3 to 4ft.,2/-doz.; 12/6100; 4 to5 ft., 3/-doz.; 
20/- 100. 

ALL HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFULLY ROOTED. 

Send us a list of your requirements and ask for Catalogues. 

We mjyjAy ei'try thing known in Horticulture. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nurseries. 


also MANCHESTER. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

fjliKARANOE SALE. All have been 

^ kept moved Itaek, and will plant now with safety. 
50 choice Dwarf Perpetual* for 21s. 24 choice Standards 

and Half Standards for 23s. 12 Half-Standard Hoses, 9s. 50 

Dwarf, unnamed, 15s. Gd. 12 choice Climbing, 7«.; 12 beat 
Hybrid Perpetual*, dwarfs, Gs.; 6 Gloire *le Dijons, 4s. Gd. ; 
G beautiful Fairy Roses, 4s. ; 6 choice Moss Hoses, 3s. ; 
0 old-fashioned Roses, 3s.; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 3s. 6d. ; 
G pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d.; 6 quick-growing Climbing 
Ro.es, 2s. 6d. ; 12 ,Sweet Briers, 3s. All my selection. For 
cash with order. Thousands of Testimonials. “Roses and 
How to Crow Them," post free, 4d. Catalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERS, R q»q EXETER. 

HARDY YORKSHIRE ROSES. 

Thousands of strong bushes to offer. Fibry roots, popular 
varieties. Half-crown orders carr. paid. Satisfaction guuran- 
teed. Splendid Testimonials and re-orders. New Cata* 
logue (free) of Roses, Fruits, Shrubs, and Hardy Flowers. 

ROSES. Hybrid P., purchaser's selection. 12. 5s. 6<l.; 
59, 20s. Do., do., our selection, 12, 4s. 6d.; 50, 15s. Do., do., 
Ke ond size, 12,2s. G<1. Do. , Tea-SCented, lovely kinds, 12, fia. 
Hybrid Teas* such as Crant, etc., 6.3s. 6<i. Moss Roses, 
•>, 3s Austrian Briers, 2, la. 3d New Climbing 
Fairy Roses, Crimson Rambler, Pink, Yellow, and White, 
the 4, named, 4s. Climbing Roses, st rong, 12 fine named, 
7«. Gd.; 6, 4s. Garden Roses, 12, 3a. 6*1. 

CLIMBING PLANTS. Veitch’S small-leaved, self- 
clmging Virginian Creeper, large-leaved ditto. Cle¬ 
matis ocerulea (blue), C. Flammula (white, sweet), 
C. montana (white, star shat*), Honeysuckle (dap. 
golden-veined), Early Dutch, Bracliypodu, Jasmine (white 
or yellow), Irish Ivy, any G, Is. Gd. ; 12. 2s. Gd. Pyra- 
cantha (Fiery Thorn), Gd. Pyrus (the scarlet-fl. Jap. 
Ouincel, 6il. Cotonoaster Sinnnondsi, scarlet U-rries, 4d. 
Hoart-lcavod Ivy, 6*1. 

Ac. - Laurustinus. 
Euonymu8.i i Oval- 

-_ -Mock Orange. 3. la. 

Eitior, golden <»r variegated. flowering Currant, yviiow, 
re 1. or white, 3, la. Old English lavender, G for Is. Gd. 

MAY BROS., HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE. 

ESTABLISHED 1810. 


leivaveu iv ji wi. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. See. 
( x> Swoot Bay.'-d Golden Euonj 
lo ivod Privet. 25, Is. Gd Mock 


Our 17 th Year of Ad retaining in GARDENING. 

High Quality. Low Prices. 

NEW TREE CARNATIONS, perpetual or winter 
flowering. Sir Redvers Buller, brilliant scarlet, very 
robust habit, large flowers, and very free. Is. each; 9s. do/.., 
from single pots. Pride of Folkestone, a lovely 
salmon-pink, strong grower, and very free flowering, Is. each; 
9s . doz ., from single pots. 

TREE CARNATIONS. popular varieties, such as 
Mine Franco, Deutsche Brant, The Hhahzada, W. Robinson, 
Fanciful, 6 for 2s. 6<1.; 4s. Gd. per doz. The fine novelty, 
Mauve Beauty, will be enclosed with every dozen ordered. 

DOUBLE PETUNIAS, finest named sorts, such as 
Mrs. C, Wilson, Adonis, D. of Fife, Allmtre, Mr. J. Evans, 

. from single pots, 6 for Is. 9d. ; 3s. |>er doz. 

BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE, the finest 
introduction of recent years, dwarf, compact habit, u perfect 
mass of rose-pink flowers throughout autumn, winter, and 
*Pnng, 2 for Is. Gd.; 6 for 3s. 3d.; Gs. per doz., from small pots. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, I test named sorts, 
Ruch as Crimson Pride. Vicouitesse d'Avene, Mme. Marie 
Masse, &c., Is. Gd. doz. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. James's un¬ 
equalled strain, large flowers, finely tigred and spotted. 
Is. bd. per doz.; larger, 2s. 6d. per doz. 

Price List of Tree-Carnations, Ac., on application. 
Carriage Paul for Ca*h frith Or ier. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

HILLSIDE NURSERY, MARCH. CAMBS. 

FORBES' ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 152 

pages, for 1900, is free on application, and gives colour’ height 
tune of flowering, and price of all the l**t Harden Flowers’ 
with a mass of valuable information that is indispensable to 
nil who wish to excel in the culture of flowers. 

JOHN FORBES, Nurseryuutp^pawick, Scot] 

Digitized by 


M. J. PAYNE ( H -BSK* M ) 

WESTON NURSERIES, CLEYEDON. 
ROSES— My Speciality. Grand Plants. 


TEAS AND NOISETTES, 

7 -doz.; 6 for 4/-» oar. pd. 
A. Selection. 

M. Cochet, carmine 
V. Folkestone, creamy-pink 


HYBRID PERPETUALS, 

5 6 doz. ; 6 for 3- -, oar. pd. 

A. Selection. 

Genl. Jacqueminot, scarlet 
Xavier Olibo, crimson 
I*a France, satiny rose 
A. Carriere, maroon 
J. Hopper, bright rose 
Captn. Christy, flesh 
Mrs. J. lifting, pink, superb 

E. of Pembroke, crimson 
A. Colonsb, fiery red 
D. of Wellington, crimson 
M. ile I^ron, pure white 

F. Holmes, crimson-scarlet 

LARGE CLIMBING ROSES. 10s.doz.; 

R£ve d Or, Devoniensis, Mail. Beranl, La Franc- 


Anna OUivier, flesh and buff 
Devoniensis, creamy-white 
M. Fulcot, nankeen 
F Kruger, coppery yellow 
M Niel, yellow, grand 
Mad. IiUmbunl, rose 
Papa Oontier, crimson, superb 
lift France de '89, red 
W. A. Richardson, orange 
C. K lister, lemon-yellow 

6 for 6s. 

nee de '89, 


R. M. Henrietta, Lamarnue, Turner's Crimson Rambler, (iloire 
de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Ac. Not less than 3 car. paid. 
MOSS ROSES.— My selection, 5a. doz. 

Large stock of Perennials. -Buy now and stock 

your garden for next to nothing. Strong, healthy plants. 
Double and Single Helianthus; blue and white Michaelmas 
Daisies; Erigeron speciosum, very charming; Pansies, tine 
blooms; Antirrhinums (Snapdragon), lovely colours; Galega 
officinalis; Pinks Mrs. Sinking; Pentstemons; Violas, white, 
dark blue, pale blue, yellow, cream with blue edge; Pinks 
Maiden's Blush; Polyanthus, gold laced; Canterbury Bells, 
blue and white ; Montbretias; Vincas, trailing plant; Double 
Wallflowers. All above Is. doz., free. Lovely Oriental 
Poppies; Pyrethrums, Double and Single, assorted colours to 
name; Double Hollyhocks; Foxgloves, large; Phloxes, 
assorted to name; Delphiniums; Her Majesty Pinks. All 
Is. 6d. doz., free. Lavenders, fine hushes, 2s. 6d. doz., free. 

Flowering Shrubs. Big Stuff.-Ribes (Flowering 
Currants). Philadelphia Mock Orange). Double White Deutziu, 
Forsythia elegans. Hydrangea paniculata. Lilac (white and 
purple), laburnum. Double Scarlet Thoms, Dcutzia crenata, 
Liriodeudron (Tulip-tree). Any 12, assorted, 4s. ; 6 for 2s. 3*L, 
carriage free. Myosotls, 6<1. doz. Tritomas (Red-hot Pokers), 
large, Gd. each. Veronica, variegated, 3s. doz. Gentiana 
acaulis, 3s.doz._Carriage paid f or ca sh . Lists f ree. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

OHRYSANTREMUMS. —12 strong, well 

rooted plants, In 12 choice named varieties, for 2s. 

P LARGONIUMS. — 12 strong, well-rooted 

plants from 3-inch pots, in 12 of the most beaut ful and 
distinct varieties, for 4s. 

70NAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s Gems, 

strong and well-rooted, best named varieties, 3s. Gd. doz. 

H erbaceous calceolarias. — Kei- 

way's model strain, beautiful varieties, all strong plants, 
2s. 6d. doz. 

"DEGONIAS. —The finest singles, model blooms. 

" beautiful colours, fine bulbs, 3s. doz. 

pRIMULA OBCONICA.—Strong plants just 

A coming into bloom, Is. 6d. doz. 

pUCHSIAS.—Single and double, in the newest 

J- and best varieties, strong, well-rooted plants, Is. Gd. doz. 

H ELIOTROPES. — Very sweetly - scented, 

strong plants. Is. Gd. doz. 

HLOXINIAS.—Finest strain in cultivation, 

finely blotched, erect flowering, flue sound bulbs, 3s. Gd. 
doz. Post free for cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

H AVING to givo up some portion of my 

Nursery <.round, must sell following flue strong plants 
immediately to save removing: 20 Aquilegias, all colours, Is. 
3G Canterbury Bells, enormous plants. Is. 3d. 12 Carnations, 
grand assortment, 3«. 15 unnamed double Carnations, Is. 

20 double Carnation Margarita. Is. 50 Coiupacta, double 
oink, for edging, Is 100 Daisies, miied red and white, Is. 6d. 
25 Dlanthus chmensis, double, Is. 3*1. 12 Delphiniums, splendid 
hybrids. Is. 3d. 12 Gaums, double scarlet, flower all summer, 
Is. 12 Hollyhocks, enormous plants. Is. 6*1. 12 Everlasting 
Pea, white and scarlet, Is. 50 Pansies, grand stuff, Is. 3d. 
25 Sweet Williams, ttne plants, Is. 12 Double Sweet 
Williams, Is. 12 Sunflowers, perennial. Miss Mellish, 
Is. 100 Strawlierry Plants Royal Sovereign (not runners), 
3s. Wallflowers, grand stuff of any of the follow¬ 
ing — Blood Red, Black Dresden, Yellow T. Thumb, 
New Purple, Eastern Queen. separate or mixed, 50, Is.; 
100, Is. 6*1.. Finest Double Herman Wallflowers, 36, Is. 
100 Cabbage Plants, grand sort, 9d. 100 lettuce, Cos or 
Cabbage, 9d. Dwarf Roses, to name, fine stuff, 5s. Gd. doz. 
Turner’s Crimson Rambler Rose, 6*1. and Is. Pink Rambler, 
Is. each. White Rambler, Is. each. Stanilanl Roses, fine 
heads. Is. 6*1. each. Climbing Rose, assorted, 6*1. each, 
(iooseberry Trees, named sorts, 4s. 6*1. doz. Currants, 2s. Gd. 
doz. Sweet Brier Trees, 2d. each. White Lilac Trees, 4*1. each. 
Maiden-hair Fern Trees, 4*1. each. AmpelopsiB Veitohi, 4*1. 
each. Ampelopsis, large-leaved, 3*1. each. Clematis, sweet- 
scented. 3*1. each. Clematis, dark blue, 3*1. each. lavender 
Trees, 2d. each. Honeysuckle, Trumpet. 4*1. each. Rose 
Polyanthus, 3d. each. Wistaria sinensis, 6*1. euch. Deutzias. 
bushy plant*. 3*1. each. Azalea mollis, 4*1. each. Hydrangeas 
3d. each. Ivy, Irish, 2*1. each. Pyrus laponica, scarlet 
flower, 6*1. each. Magnolia grandiflora, 6*1. each. Smilax. 
8 strong plants. Is. All purchasers of any of the above will 
have a Catalogue of all other plants, very cheap. Carriage 
paid on all orders from 5«. Any lots altered to suit purchasers. 

C. F. LETTS, F.R.H.8., WEST HADDON, RUCBY. 


seryman, Hawick, Scotland. 

v Google 


WORTH 10/6 WORTH 

(ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY) g/- 

6 Pints Peas (early, medium, and late), 2 pints Broad Beans, 
1 Pint Runner Bean, \ pint Dwarf Kidney Bean, 1 pkt. I>etts - 
New Prizetaker Runner Bean (worth 2s.), 1 or. of each of the 
following: Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Parsley, Cress, Mustard, 
Turnip, Beet. Radish; also large pkts. of the following- 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Kale 
Lettuce, Celery, Marrow, Leek, Cucumber, Tomato, Spinach. 
The whole of the above named, packed in wooden box. 
carriage jiai d. 5s. 9*1 . 

G. F. LETTS, FJELH.S., Wholesale A Retail Seed 

Merchant, West Haddon. Ruby, 


a 0H! WHAT A SURPRISE!!!” 

“FUCHSIAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP." 

A Blooms 101 inches in diameter and 7 inches lorig 
See notice under “ Floral Wonders," in Anuitrur (iardeninu, 
June 3rd. Nice plants, bitie, white, and yellow, the 3 for 2 b. 
(The latter is not so large). 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER!!! 

H ERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—White 

flowers, 3 to 4 feet across, grand foliage, 12 feet high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs, Is 64. 

each; 2 for 2s Gd . 6 for 5s. All free. 

N OVEL ROSES ! ! ! A Rofle with greuii 

flowers, a Rose nearly blue, a Rose with flowers 2 feet 
in circumference, with one extra, for 5s. 3 Moss Roses, white, 
pink, and nearly black, and one extra, for 3s. 6*1. The Rose 
of many colours, no two blooms alike on one plant, yellow, 
crimson, striped, Ac. ; very’ novel. Good plants, 5s. each. 
All free. See Catalogue. 

I . GOODY, F.R.H.S ., Belchamp. Clare . Suff olk. 

CHOICE COLLECTIONS 

6 Named varieties of Sweet Pea*.. 9il. 
6 Named Tom Thumb Nasturtiums 0*1. 
18 Packets Hardy Annuals.. Is. 0*1. 

18 Perennials.Is. Od. 

18 Varieties of Vegetables .. Is. Oil. 

All Pont Free. Write for Catalogue. 

A. C. TAYLOR, Ltd. 

28i\ Elect ric Avenue, Brixton, S.W. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Everything* Strong*, True to Name, 
and Labelled. 

Grand 3/"^’°Uef'tion of Greenhouse Plants.—2 Grevilleas, 
2 large Aralius, 2 Primula obrouica, 2 Genista fr&grans, 2 large 
Heliotropes, 2 Pteris Ferns, 2 Cypenis altcrnifolius, 2 Arum 
Lilies, 2 Dracamas, 2 Acacias, 2 Solatium!*, 2 Sedums. The 
24 - plants, carriage paid, 3/“. 

3 Choice Azalea indica, 25 to 30 buds, named, all 
different, 5s. Gd. 

3 Extra fine Azalea mollis, 25 to 30 butls, 4s. 

1 Green Aspidistra, 1 variegate*! do., 1 India-ruhlier 
plant: the 3 for 2/6. 

Tomato Plants ready in February. 

All Carriage Paid. Catalogued Free. 

JOHN POTTS, 

THE NURSERIES, RAINFOBD, LANCASHIRE 

FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

Laurels, from 2 to 6 ft. Aucubas, li to 3 ft. 
Rhododendrons, white, scarlet, and pink, full of buds. 
Do. Hybrid SeeillingB, 1J to 3 ft. 

Do. Pontacon, l to 3 ft. 

Hollies, 1 to 9 ft,, in all varieties. 

And an Extensive Stock of Thorn, Quick, Privet, and all 
sorts of Trees for covert and forest plantations. Price List on 
application to the Nurseries, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

CHRYSANTH EMUMS. 

SPECIAL. OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY, POST FREE. 

25 Healthy Cuttings, 5 -; 12 for 2 6. 

All new and choice varieties. Ixird Ludlow, Chatsworth, Rayon 
nant, Secretaire Fieren*, Mrs. Weeks, Mad. E. Roger. Aduiirul 
Ito, N.C.S. Jubilee, John Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Sir Roger, 
new i>varl pink incurved, Ac., Ac. Orders iu strict rotation. 

W. COODLIFFE, M.A., Cambridge Nurteries, WORTH ING. 

SPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY 

Caladlums, dry bulbs, selected from 70 12 G 

choicest varieties, car. pai*l.7s. Gd. 4s. Oil. 

Gloxinias, choicest Strain, mixed, car. paid 5s. Od. 3*. Oil. 

,, named varieties, car. paid .. 10s. 0*1. 5s. Gd. 
Am ary 111 da (Belladonna Uly, V allot a, 

Crinums, &*-.), in pots, f.o.r.7s. Gd. 4s. 0d. 

Small Pul ms in variety, Kentias, Ac.., f.o.r. .. 5s. Od. 3s. Oil. 

W. COODLIFFE, M.A Cambridge Nuneries, WORTHING. 


PROPAGATOR. 

(Patented 1NK4.) DOBSON S UNRIVALLED. 

For Raisin? Seeds and Strlkln? Cuttings. 

The apparatus stands unrivalled, tiecause it produces a 
high and level temperature without there lieing an oil-lamp, 
gas-humer, tire, nor manure connected with it : hence no 
smell, no risk of accident, nor exi>ense is incurred after 
purchasing the article. Price £1 8a 6d. 

Can Is- bought and full )>articulars obtained through any 
Ironmonger, or from Manufacturer—H. T. DOB8GN, Murrey 
Wire Works, 84, Borough High-street, Houthwark. 

n atTve g uano. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Sin?, See. 
Price £3 10s. per ton, in hags. Ix>ts under 10 cwt., 4s. ]>er 
cwt. 1 i-wt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station 
in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 24th Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOES. VEGETABLES, &<\ 
J. W. Jackson, Coningsby: “Potatoes, Ac., very good; 
►ok two first prizes; gave great satisfaction." G. Adams, 
Weston-super-Mare: “Used four or five years for all Vege¬ 
tables, Grapes, and Tomatoes; quite satisfactory. A cheap 
manure." 

NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, &c. 

R. Lund, Crosshills: “Grapes better crops than ever; 
Tomatoes very good; Flowers a mass of bloom. A very good 
manure.” W. J. Godfrey, Nurseryman, Exmouth: r, Use*l 
for Exhibition Chrysanthemums, Carnations, and garden 
crops with very best results. A cheap, useful, and haiuly 
manure." 

orders to the Native Guano Co.. Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfri&rs, Jjoiulon, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, Ac., may lx- obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


March 3, 1900 



Dobbie & Co 
Rothesay. 


Dobbie & Co 
Rothesay. 


Green Marrow 


SPECIAL NOTIOE. 


WEBBS 

hew TOMATOES 


IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


FOR THE TABLE FROM JUNE 
TO NOVEMBER. 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


TESTED SELECTION of the 

very choicest successional varieties, to 
be sown from March to June, gives 
the very best results. 

Height. Row. Pick. 

Carters' lightning 2Ht. In Feb. May to June 

Carters Early Mom 3 ft. Kn<l March During June 

Carters' Daisy l|ft. Mid. April In July 

Carters' Danby Stratagem 3 ft. End April July 
Carters'Model Telephone 5 ft. Mid. April July 
Carter* Model Telegraph 5 ft. End April July k Aug. 
Carters' Michaelmas 3 ft. May to June Sep. to Nov. 

Each, separate price, 2 - per pint: 3 6 per quart. 

The Collection, 1 pint of each, as above, price 12 6. 

The Collection, 1 quart of each, as above, price 22 6. 
Carriage Paid. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 
BEST VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, AND BULBS 
WORTH GROWING, 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
useful Cultural instructions. 

MR. SYDENHAM has now boon a regular 
advertiser In this paper for fifteen years. He 
undertakes to replace any Seeds that fail 
under fair and proper treatment FREE OF 
CHARGE. His success has caused some to try 
to copy his system, etc., but none can beat him. 


WEBBS’ CHANCELLOR 


WEBBS’ SOVEREIGN 


CARTERS’ EXHIBITORS’ 

BOX OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 


A very handsome golden-yellow variety. 
habit of growth, and an abundant cropper. The frail u 
of large size, flattiah round in sha|>e, Bolul, aod mod 
delicate in flavour. 

1 6 and 2 6 per Packet. Post Free. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY, 


Contains 30 packets of all the choicest varieties for exhibition 
or table use. Price 10 6, packing and postage extra. 


At a Third to a Half Usual Prices. 
Nothing gives so mneh out bloom at so small a 
cost or so little trouble. To get best results SOW AT 
ONCE, as directions sent with each Collection. 

The needg in thege Collect tong are all carefully hand- 
picked, all tmall or doubtful need* being taken out. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. 1.-10 Very Good 
Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each in separate packets. Is. 3d. 

Emily Henderson, white; Mrs. Eckford, primrose: Royal 
Hose, rosy-pink; Lady Penzance, bright pale rose; Her 
Majesty, rosy-crimson ; Firefly, intense cardinal; Emily Eck- 
foru, bright pale blue; Countess of Radnor, pale heliotrope; 
Captivation, rosy-purple; Triumph, salmon and blush. 

COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each in separate packets, Is. 9d. 
Blanche Burpee, tinest white; Queen Victoria, pale yellow; 
Venus, pale buff, flushed pink; Lovely, rich coral pink; 
Oriental, bright rose; Colonist, deep lilac-rose; Mars, rich 
dark flery red; New Countess, line pale lavender; Prince 
Edward of York, salmon and rose; Stanley, dark bronzy - 
maroon, the best dark Sweet Pea. 

Special Price for the Two Collections, 2 6. 
Post free, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cupid (50 seeds) FREE OF CHARGE. 

COLLECTION No. 3.-10 Newest Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each in separate packets, 3s. 

Sadie Burpee, new white; Modesty, blush pink ; Prims Donna, 
large pink ; I>udy Mary Currie, orange-rose; Prince of Wales, 
dee] 1 — ,l ~- 1 ' ” 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


See WEBBS' SPRINC CATALOCUE, Pont Free, 1 

Gratis to Customers. 


Seedsmen to Her Majesty, 

237, 238, & 97, 

HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


WOROSLEY, STOURBRIOCE. 


SSWEET PEAS 


By Appointment. 


OUR CATALOGUE & COMPETITORS’ CUIDE 

for 1900 is greatly enlarged and Im¬ 
proved. It extends to 216 QUARTO 
PAGES, is beautifully illustrated, and 
contains full and invaluable Cultural 
Directions for Flowers and Vege¬ 
tables. A copy will be sent per Parcel 
Post to any address for Sixpence in 
stamps. 

A FEW OPINIONS. 

North Ashton. -“I thank you for your valuable Kpnng 
Catalogue. It has a Ane lot of most useful information. You 
have made u grand improvement on it.—M. L ' 

Keitlu -“I beg to thank you for your splendid C atalogue, 
juBt received.—W. N.” 

Swadlincoto. “Thauks for your beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue. —G. H. T." 


rose; .Salopian, deep mulberry-red; Lottie Hutchins, 
nun, flushed pink; Gonjeous, orange and pink; Lady Gruel 
Hamilton, best pale lavender ; Navy Blue, deep violet-blue. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

With a packet (50 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cupid and four striped varieties (50 seeds of 
each) FREE OF CHARGE. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS, 

STOCKS, ASTERS. &c., good and cheap. 


for PURITY, VIGOUR, and § 


THE BEST SEVEN TOMATOES 


often sold under other names to get fancy 

_; 230 Perfection, 

Polegate, beat for exhibition, 6d.; 
; Frogmore Selected, raised by the 
3J; Golden Perfection, 
the best for outdoor work, 3d. 
If ordered separately, Id. each 


In cultivation._—--- 

prices. Each packet contains about 200 seeds. 
3d.; a s]*ci&l good strain; Fclc^tr, * 

Ham Green Favourite, 3d.: Frogmore S< 

Queen’s Gardener, 3d.; Challenger, 3d 
3d.; Early Open-air, tl *- —‘ 

Collection, Is. 6d., post free, 
extra for postage. 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated” when 
writing. 


$ VERBENA 


MERIT 


THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 


Each Packet contains 10 Seeds, 
liockie's Perfection, Rollisson's Selected Telegraph, Covent 


Garden Favourite, and Marvel, 6d. each 
extra; or the Collection, Is. 9d., post free. 


HENRY ECKFORD 


SEED CROW] 

igifizea by \ 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 











REGISTERED 
| DESIGN. . 


The Moncer oi uncap, Simple, ..and 
_ Effective Heating for Small 
~Dq Greenhouse. 

The immense (Mile of this Boiler, and iho numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipo .. £3 2 6 

No. 2, 200 „ „ 4 10 0 

No. 3, 400 „ „ ...600 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £5 5s. 6d. 

Illustrated Lint « and Kttiuuitft on applical ‘on. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Horticultural Builders and Hratino Enoineerh, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


WIJYG ILLlh 

LOUGHBOROUG 

17,000 IN USE. 


RL 

TR 


ROBERT JENKINS & GO. 

ROTHERHAM. 


BOULTON & PAUL, L TD NORWICH 


For Full Particulars and Address of Local 
Agents 'please icrite the Makers — 


BENETFINK 

AND COMPANY. 


FOR SMALL CREENHOUSES. 

A wrought iron Boiler in cast iron case, lias 
large fuel space, and requires less attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years stiU as popular as ever. 

Prices, complete, from £,5 16s. Od. 

Of all Ironmongers and Hot*Water 
Engineers. 


WIRE ESPALIER TRAINERS. 

Ci sit Price* 

4ft. hi*h, with standards 10 ft. apart, and 6 

lines of galvanised wire. .per yard, 7d. 

Terminal Posts and Raidiswurs each, %. 

5ft. high, with standards 10ft. apart, and 8 

lines of galvanised wire.yard. &J 

Terminal Posts and Raidisseurs.each, 9s. 9d. 

MATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS. 
Galvanised Wrought Iron Eyes, 8 d per doz.: Galvanised 
Raidisseurs, 3s. 6 d. perdoz; Galvanised Terminal Holdfasts, 
2s 3d per doz. Best quality of Wire. 13 gauge, Is. 9d. per 
100 yards ; 14 gauge, Is 6 d. per 100 yard*. 


All orders amounting to 40B. value carriage paid to most 
stations in England. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Garden Arches. Rose 
Bowers. Entrance Porches, Espaliers, Covered Ways, and 
every Requisite for the Garden, free on application. 


XT LOTTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 

■Ll useful for the lawn or garden, specially preiwred with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect, or take away; 25 yards long. 3 yards wide, 7s. 6 d , 
carriage paid. I do not require payment till you have received 
and approved of the netting from—H. J. GA 8 SON, Net 
Works, Rye.__ 

■MILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 

•Lf-L (i ar k grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for bale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Either, carriage paid, 
for 7s. 6 d. Name size required . _L arge Capes, same material, 
2v. 8 d. each, from—H. J. GAStfUiV, Government Contractor, 
Kye. H i i 1 i tc- 4 hu I — I 


Name size required._La»ge Capes. same i 
i, from—H. J. GA 880 I*, Government Cpi 

ligitized by L^QOQl 


GREEN’S GARDEN ROLLERS 

ARE UNEQUALLED. 

THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd., 

SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS; 

AND 

SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS RD., LONDON, S.E. 

Plkahe Write for List 15. [ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTIL'LL 1 URAL, 

U . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street Covcnt-garden, Jxindon. Estab¬ 
lished 1789. Sales by Auction neavly every day. Catalogue 
00 application or post free. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Wo arc, in future, compcUcd to gro to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers wUl. therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can bo insorted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by tho first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week precedinir the date of Issue, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


260,000 

Sold. 


ORBESTS 

LAWN MOWERS 

ARE THE BEST. 


BENETFINK’S REGISTERED 
GARDEN ROLLER. 


It sets hard, Kills Vermin, and 
Disinfects. 


It is washable in 3 weeks, does 
not scale, and can be Painted or 
Varnished. Made in two qualities, 
for inside and outside work. 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as 
well as in Light Tints, contains no 
Lead, and does not Turn Black. 

It only requires the addition of 
Water to make it ready for use, so 
that anybody can apply it. 

It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, 
and more Artistio than Wall Paper. 

It makes an excellent Shading for Green- 
houses, the inside quality lasting about 9 
m onths, the outside quality several years . 


Sold by Leading; Chemists, Drysalters & Ironmongers, 
and Manufactured hy— 


SISSONS BROS. & Co., Ltd., 

MULL, 


From whom Samples* Shade Card, and other 
particulars can be obtained. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 


By making the handle sepia re, lengthening and 
connecting direct to end* of Roller, the user gains 
great power of manipulation with half the ubual 
expenditure of force and risk of breakage. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Double Cylinder, wit h Bevelled 
EdgeB, Hardwood Handle, 
Frame projecting very little 
beyond the Roller, < 

and can be used J 

close up to Wall. 


Delivered Free in 
B. and Co.’* 
own van radius. 


Sent direct from 
irks, carriage 
jxtid, to any rail- 
way goods station 
in England or 
Wales. 


Mention Gardening Illustrated. 


SOME OF WHICH ARE AS FOLLOWS 


Approximate Weights. 
Size. in. ewt. qrs. lbs. £ s. d, 
14 by 14 . . 1 2 0 . 1 11 0 

16 „ 16 .. 1 3 14 1 15 3 

18 ,. 18 .. 2 2 0.2 0 0 
20 „ 20 .. 3 0 11.2 3 6 
22 „ 22 .. 3 2 14 . 2 10 9 

24 ., 24 .. 4 0 II . 2 18 0 

26 „ 26 .. 5 2 0 . 3 19 3 


ADVANTAGES. 


DEATH to 

BLIGHT 

The “DIXL0R WASH” 

for treating HOI»S, FRUIT TREES, ROSE 
TREES. PLANTS, &e., is without doubt the 
Best and Cheapest on the market. Send a 
post card for full particulars, testimonials, and 
SAMPLES, POST FREE. 

John Dixon, Sons & Taylor, 

EAST PECKHAM TONBRIDGE, KENT. 


WASHABLE 

DISTEMPER 


(PATENTED) 


A NEW SANITARY 
. . . WATER PAINT, 

Has Great Advantages, 






























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Amateur 

Greenhouse. 



7ft. by 5ft., £2 16S. 
Oft. by 6ft.. £4. 

12ft. by 8ft., £ 6 . 

Gordon Light. 



- COOPER, 755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Amateur Forcing 
House. 



7ft . by 5ft.. £2 10S. 
12ft. by 8ft., £5 10s. 
20ft, by 10ft . £10 158. 

Cucumber Frames. 



1 Light Frames, 4 X 3, 178. 

4 x 3. 3 3 | 6 x 4.4 6 2 Light Frames, 6X4. 30S. 

6 x 4, 21 o/ gla/ed. 10 6 3-Light Frames, 10 X 6, 60s. 

4 X 3, 21 or- gla/ed, 6 6 4-Light Frames, 16 x 6, 90s. 


Circular Light 
Conservatory. 



7ft. I v 5ft , £7. 

12ft. by Sft . £12 10s. 
15ft. by 10ft ., £18. 

Safety Chicken Coop. 



Iron 

Churches. 




Rustic Houses. 




4s. 6d. each, 508. per do*. 
3ft. Movable Wire Hun, 3s. 
each extra, 30s. IH.*r dozen. 


mm 

Made in Section*. 
Complete, £3 10S. 


3S. 6d. each. 

6 for £1. I 

12 for £1 16S. 1 

Poultry House. 


" COOPER ” CYCLES. 

‘ Latest 

Jr Improved. 

Tangent Wheels, Biakc am* Mull 
Guards. Cent's from £5 10s. l^tlirs' 
from £6 (with Dress an<l Gear Guard*). 
Twelve months' Warranty. Lists Free. 
Agents Wanted. 


Span-Roof 
Forcing House. 





4ft. by 4ft., 23S. 
6ft. by 4ft., 32S. 


20ft. by 9ft., £8. 

30ft, by 12ft., £14. 
60ft. by 14ft , £32. 


Horticultural Timber, Iron, & Glass at Lowest Figures for Cash. Lists and Estimates Free by Return Post. 



WEBBS 

COMPOUND 

MANURE 


CANARY 

GUANO 


:F0R GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FROSTY NIGHTS AND MORNINGS ARE 
FATAL TO GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Protect them m tin most efficient manner !•> using 


COAL SUPERSEDED! 


Successful Exhibitors of 
Vegetables a Flowers use 


,WHY PAY ADVANCED 
PRICES? 


RlrPlNGILLE'S ALBION wAMP C* LIMITED 


fort ll«>t-water 
Greenhouse Aj*- 
parutus ever in 
routed for U8C 

with Oil. • »«.- 

Patent Tubular 
Boiler principle 


PRICE Pi -— - — B 

FROM C'“- mmsmmaamamm g 

22 6 Pff--— -- mU 

EACH. NEW PATENT CIRCULATING 

SOLD BY 4 $^-^ rt0T WA7Efl apparatus, 

rr m ’ .091 "•** Jt 

“ RIPPINGILLE’S ” ALBION LAMP COY 

A STON ROAD, Birmingham, and 65. Holborn Viaduct, London. E.C. 


raises tempera 
turn of In h i 
without trouble. 
Full Illustrated 
(dialogue post 
free from — 


LIMITED, 

Kstuhlinhed 187 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H ORSE-SHOE gOILER 


NEW PATENT 


The l»e»t general Manure for Vegetables and Flowem, 
lib.. 1 - ; 31b., 2 6; 71b ,;6-; 281b., 13 —( ■ J 

Reduced Rales Jvr Laiye (Jim at Hie* mi Ajtplictilian. 

WEBBS’ CARDEN FERTILISERS. 

For POTATOES per bag of 28 II *.. 5». Od. 

For TOMATOES diiio Cs. 0d. 

I r CHRYSANTHEMUMS lino 7s. 6d. 

For LAWNS ditto Cs. 0<l. 

For VINES ditto Gs. Od. 


■ The SiNx-ial Merita of a Boiler are— 

1. Long Burning. 

2 . Even Temperature. 

■ 3. No Trouble. 

V _ In these part an Ur* our 

» rd3-1 Boilers are altogether lie¬ 
's^ yoml competition. 

JsjSr f Guaranteed Mini* 

M mum Burning, 

K jV 12 Hours. 

: 1 insatisf.v tory Boilers • iin 

i KTip I"' replaced in an hours 
ai>rk without moving the 
-j ■ TT*' old pipes. 

. J Eztraets frotn fillers 

received: - 

i - .i wonder and in every way satisfactory 
•n burning 18 hours, and with a Utile raking 
uirning as well as the rest." 

< lied without the slightest anxiety, feeling 
II will go right.” 

ran l»e obtained through all Ironmongers 
but for prices and i«aitieulurs apply in the 


(KINNELL S PATENT). 


WEBB & SONS, 

Tin Queen* Seedsmen, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIiCE. 


Patents 10 398. 
& 10,674. 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD, 

SOUTHAMPT ON. 


: h itf (TWO IN 1898). 

May be fixed in end of Greenhouse 

WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE. 

Fixing flush to the brick or woodwork, ft repurute revering ib 
not necessary, thus obviating an unsightly structure. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY 

Guaranteed to Burn 12 Hours without 
Attention, from practical Test. 

SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION, POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

Offices, Warehouses, and Works: 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


FRETWORK, 
CARVING, 
BENT IRON, 

AND 

BRASS WORK. 
PICTURE FRAMING 

Tho best CATALOCUE 

published, 1,000 Illustra¬ 
tions, free. 

HARGER BROS., 

SETTLE, 

Y O R It S . 


TINS. Gd. & 1 * each. BAGS. 141b., 4 6; 28 lb.. 

7/8; 56 Ib.. 12 6; 1 cwt., 20 - each. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN. 
Perfectly Clean May bo used by a Lady. 

Retail of Florist® or sent free (except 6d. timdourecwipt of P.O. 

Wholesale cj THE CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., IPSWICH. 




«fe»j j,.*6.<^tf£cr. 

THOS. W. ROBINSON, 

Dianin Ironworkh, 

Stourbridge. 


COMPLF.TI 

■70 31 


FLOWER POTS- FLOWER POTS 


12 8-in , 206-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., jrackcd in crate 
(returnable) and put on rad for 7s. 6d. 1900 New Illustrated 

Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucer*, Seed- pans, Rhubarb and 
Seakale Pots, Vases, 4tc , &.<•, post free.—T. PR AIT, Pottery, 
Dudley._ 

L OOK ! LOOK ! !—o,(XX) pieces of White Pure 

Linen. Splendid for sheets or table-cloths, lift, by 5ft. 
Will »emi one. post free, for 2s, Cd.—From H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye.. TfOrn 


HOOD, heavy, large, dark grey \\ aterproof 

'J Cloth Capes,come well down the waist; very warm , as 
imed by the Army on night duty, but passed out of service for 
other pattern; not soiled in any way. Post free for 2s. 6d. 
from-H .1 GASSON. Rve _ 


ROD PAIR of splendid I>1 

us used bj the Metropolitan 
pair, post free, 4s. Gd.; any size.— H 
mcut Contractor, Rye. 


IBACCO PAPER or CLOTH. 

Genuine, 7 lb . 4s.; 144*!*?* G<i. ; 28 lb.. 
Trade supplied.-E^KKN^^J^ 7W 


Strongest 
6*1. Sample 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 















CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS) 
359*BR0CKIEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 

LONDON . .. 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I.5 N2Z 
,N9l Span-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
I PREPARED ESPECIALLY. FOR AMATEURS.MAQE OFTHE BESTRED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED, COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 


Send for Latest Illustrated catalogues 


DESIDERATUM 

. - 




fiSliii 




. HEATINC 


ATUS 


IONES & A ttwooD 

xJ ^ Stourbridge. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED , 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


Coops for Christmas Roses.— Ours are planted 
in a bank at the side of a ditch facing north, shaded by a 
high hedge at the south side of the ditch, and as the 
flowers when out have often hard frosts and heavy rain to 
contend with, glazed lights are recommended to protect 
them. My object in this note is to recommend coops, as 
being much lighter and as covering larger plants. We 
began by using common wicker hen-coops covered with 
green scrim, but after a time the wood got out of shape 
and decayed, so iron wire was substituted for the skeleton. 
If these coops are put by in the summer, if not in use, in a 
dry place, they will last for many years.—G. F. Wilson, 
Garden. 

Poison Ivy.— Can you tell me a good safe way to get 
ri-1 of Poison Ivy along the fences of my ground? l.ast 
summer I tried to cut it down, and was blinded for two 
days.—J. I. 

*„• The irritating poison of this plant (Rhus toxicoden¬ 
dron) is not very active during winter, when the plant is 
dormant, yet it is not safe for sensitive persons to handle 
rut surfaces of the wood with bare hands at any time. 
With the protection of a good pair of leather gloves the 
shoots can be torn off their supports and grubbed with 
comparative safety at any time before growth starts in the 
spring. Some rascally persons have been sending plants 
of this common poison creeper to Europe under the name 
of Auipelopsis Hoggi .—Rural Sew Yorker. 

A philosopher on landscape gardening:.— 
I would divide the Art of Painting, as one of the second 
kind of Formative Arts, representing sense-appearance, 
into that of beautiful presentation of Nature and lieautiful 
combination of her products. The first would be pure 
Painting, the second Pleasure-gardening. For the first 
gives only the appearance of physical extent, whereas the 
second represents this according to truth, and is nothing 


“The Nurseries, Ware Road. Hoddosdon, 
“Herts, Dec. 29th* 1898. 

“ Gentlemen,-Pleaso supply 10 tons of 
Fertilizer, to bo delivered in 2-ton lots at 
intervals of about six or eight weeks, or 
more frequently if required. Let the quality 

---1. as during: tho period 

iavol used the Fertilizer, 
satisfactory in every 


it has boon vory 
respect, and oblige. 


Yours faithfully, 

“G. BECKWITH & SON. 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, Ac. 

r.vAV; 


Sold Everywhere in 6d. 
and is. Packets, and Sealed 
Bass, 7 n».. 2s. 6d.; 14 li*., 
4s. (id.; 28 it*., 7s. 6d.; 56 n*., 
12s. 6d. ; 112 lbs., 90s. Or direct 
from the Works, Carriage Paid in 
the United Kingdom for cash with 
order (except 6d. Packets). 

Every Packet, Bax, and 
Seal hears tho Trado 
Mark, the only Guarantee 
of Genuineness. 


i LONDON** 

* Jtr 

+ri\& 


TRADE MARK 
CLAY’S SUCC] 

Eminent Specialists, 
directions for use. B 
Seedsmen, Ac. 

Write for full price hist of Horticultural Manures, 
Chemicals, Ac. 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers, 

STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free, comprising Wr« 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipe* for Expansm 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 


'RICE 5/- each. 
Carriage 
Paid. 


SPARROW 


8end for 

one at once ^ 
and catch those 
troublesome birds. 

GILBERTSON & PAGE, Came Food Manufacturers, 

HERTFORD._ 


woods is out of the question, but in the case of favourite 
trees in pleasure grounds such wounds, if taken in time. 


CHEAP CLASS! GOOD CLASS! 

Special Offer of Horticultural Glass, 

From 5/6 per box. 

All Sizes in Stock. list Post Free on application to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 

72, BISHOPSOATE-ST. WITHIN, E.C. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

A Urai/t in slock, large or small quantities, in the forcing sizes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ , 100 feet boxes \ <c/ 3rds Quality, 

4ths, 15-oz. J 11/- 4ths, 21-oz. J 15/- 1/6 per box extra 
Note .—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prter.,. 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 100 ft., 15-oz., 10 - per box ; 21-07,, 11/6 per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 23 lb., 2*. Paint, ready for use. 3|d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition lief ore 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All gloss is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orclerH ^tlx 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 

Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article. 
Is. Id. each: Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
| better made, Is. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-hlade 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, Is. Id. each ; Corn Knives, 
Is ; Workmen's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
Blade, Is. Id. The blades of all the above are made 
from the very best English crucible cast steel. Post 

f J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

\ Shoaf Island Works, SHEFFIELD. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


! RUGS !!—Good, all Wool, 7 feet long, 


lb 6 feet wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. 1 will send one, post free*, for 2a. 6d.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Bye. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 
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HARKNESS’S FAMOUS “GOLD MEDAL” ROSES. 

Our Roses have the distinction of having had 21 Gold Medals awarded to them in highest competition. 

SUPPLIED FOR CASH ONLY. ALL CARRIACE PAID. Catalogue Free. WE CULTIVATE 25 ACRES OF ROSES ALONE. 

The following 60 ROMS are the VKKY BEST, hario, re«ard to hoi,It of growth, of oo^Uw oonttoult, of hloomiog; ond with reg.nl ot« toth. 

colour and perfection of the individual flowers, whether for exhibition or garden decoration, and form the finest Collection ever offered 


Dozkn No. 1 
A. Colomb. fiery red, splendid 

A. K. Williams, bright red 
M. of JDufferln. rose, large 

B. Of Waltham* red, lovely 

B. Joubort. crimson, fine 

C. Darwin, brown-crimson 
C. Lefcbvrc, velvety-crimson 
Corn. d’Oxford. earmine-red 
Capt. Hayward, crimson, fine 
Duke of Fife, scarlet-crimson 
P. of Rciffate. rose, stpd. white 
Abel Carricro, maroon 

And 1 gratis, (to.; extra strong, 10s 


Dozen No. 2 
C. do Ludre, bright crimson 

Comte Raimbaud. velvety red 

C. of Rosebery, carmine, fine 
Duke of Wellington* crimson 
Hr. An dry, crimson, shaded 

D. do Morny* silver-rose, largo 
Helen Holier, cerise, new 

, Dnke of Edinboro . crimson 
D. of Connaught, Boarlet 


__Jk* dazzling a 

Dupuy Jamain, cherry-red 
D. ofBodf ord, scarlet, grand 
And 1 gratis, 8 s.; extra strong, 10s. 


Dozen No. 3 
Ml ob cl on. rose, fine 
de Brie* crimson, splendid 
ionno Lovet, carmine, large 

Holmes, crimson scarlet 
GenL Jacanemlnot, crimson 
La Franco, rose, exquisite 
Due de Rohan* vermilion, good 

J. S. Mill, rosy-crimson, tine 

Ed. Andro, crimson, fine 


Ed. Andro. crimson, line 
Mare. Dickson, ivory-white 
ElleMorel, pink 
Mad. V. V oral or, crimson 

m ob „g,i<> ...... . „_______ And 1 gratis, 8 s.; extra strong, 10s. 

The above Collection of 60 splendid varieties (and 6 gratis), 36s.; any 48 (and 4 ^tis)^. W.: any^|»md 3 grttis),^fl^a n |24Und ^.11 car*paid for cash. 

The above Collection, extra strong selected plants, 60 (and 6 gratis), 42s.; 48 (and 4 gratis), 33s. 6 d.. 36 (and 3 gratis;, ^>s. oa.. «tanu 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 200,000 PLANTS to .elect from, and we “»*M_™** 


Dozen No. 4. 

Marie Rady, deep red. fine 
Mad. G/Limet, Batmy-pink 
M. de Castellano, row-, large 
—[er. de Lyon, best white, large 
: rs. Lainpr. pink, matchless 
ad. E. Vordier. rose, large 
Baumann. carmine-red 
.J. Londonderry, large white 
Earlof Dnderln, deep crimson 
Thomas Mills, crimson 
Gustavo Piganeau, carmine 
| Cam. Bernardin. red 
And 1 gratis, 8 s.; extra strong, 10s. 


Dozen No. 5 

Mrs. Harkness. blush, fine 
Mad. Hanssman, crimson 
Pride of Waltham, rosy-flesn 
Prince Arthur, crimson, one 
Ulrich Brunner, immense 
Sir R. Hill, claret, novel, good 
S. Vaisse. crimson, free 
S. M. RodocanaehL cherry 
Pierre Nottlng. dark crimson 
C. Testout, deep rose, grand 
Victor Huso, scarlet, splemlid 
Star Of Waltham* carmine 
And 1 gratis, 8 s.; extra strong. Ills 


12 CRAND ROSES, 8s. 

THE “ BED ALE” COLLECTION. 

Every variety is specially noted for good growth, free- 
blooming. and general excellence. 

Thousands of dozens sold every year. These are un¬ 
doubtedly the finest 12 Roses ever offered. Sure to give 
immense satisfaction. 

Dr. Andry, velvety-crimson, prand 
Comtesse de Lndre, carmine-red, splendid variety 
Dupuy Jamain* cherry-red, large, very vigorous 
C Raimhaud. crimson, hardy and free, magnificent 
Helen Keller, splendid new Rose, colour rosy-cerise 
Mer. do Lyon, one of the very best whites 
Mario Baumann, crimson, splendid, free 
Mrs. J. Lalng, soft pink, matchless, tjueen of Roses 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry, very large and fine 
S. M. Rodocanachi. Cherry, very large 
Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford, rosy-pink, splendid 
Alfrod Colomb, red, a splendid Rose 
And one plant gratis 

The above 13 grand varieties in splendid plants, 8 s.; extra 
strong, 10 b. 2 lots. 15s.; 2 lots, extra strong. 18s. 6 d. 

Any varieties not required will be omitted, and purchasers 
selection substituted. These will give great satisfaction. 

CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES. 

Charm ins: Ever-blooming Roses. Recent addi¬ 
tion* greatly enhance the value of these invaluable bedding 


Hennosa, pink 
Noisette, white 
hfellenberg, crimson 
; or 6 d, each, except those separately 


ROYAL COLLECTION OF 

TEA ROSES. 

Same ldwiis as supplied to Her Majesty. 

18 splendid varieties, 22 s. 6 <L 

ad. Bravy, white 


C. Kustor, lemon-yellow 
J. Duoher, yellow & peach 
Mad. Cusin, violet-rose 
8(1 d’un Arnl, pink, tine 
M. V. Houtto, yel. and rose 
Ernest Metz, salmon-rose 
L Pirola* creamy-white 
Honble. E. Gifford, 
whit 


Mad. Bravy, white 
Maman Cochet, carmine 
Mad. Host©, lemon-yellow 


and rose 

Mad. Lam bard, aalinon- 


Mad. Falcot, yellow 


Perle de Jar dines, Luciole, rose and yellow 
yellow 

White Maman Coehet, new, finest of all, 2 b. 6 d. each 
if ordered separately. 

The above magnificent 18, 22s. 6 d.; 18 pairs, 41s. 

These will give great satisfaction. 

HYBRID TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 

Without doubt the coming class. They are lovely in foliage 
and flower: for massing, beds, lines. &c., they have no 
equal. Early to flower, and lasting well into autumn 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, rose, magnificent, the finest of all 
Marquis Litta, carmine, fine for garden or show 
La France, l'ink, sweetest of Roses ...... 

White Lady, the finest of all Hybrid Teas for exhibition 
Gloire do Lyonais©, lemon, fine foliage and flower 
C. TestOUt. satin-rose, a free bloomer, splendid 
White La France, really fine, grand for cutting 
Capt. jjhrtsty, rich rose, very useful.spjmdid foliage 


Mad. E. Resal, coppery-rod, Is. 

I,. Messimy, nwc A yellow, Is. 

Blush China, pink 
6 pairs as above, 

priced. 

A SPECIAL LOT OF MIXED ROSES. 

The best exhibition varieties only, plants that have lost 
their laltcls; will be found most suitable for beds, borders, 

Ac., &c.; 5s. doz.; 30s. 100, car. paid. 

CLIMBERS FOR INSIDE. 

Marcchal Niel. strong plants, best yellow 
Whito Marechal Niel, a splendid new variety 
1 strong plant of each, 3s. 6 d., car. paid. 

1/- PRACTICAL ROSE CROWING. 1/- 

This Practical Guide to Amateurs has been highly eulo¬ 
gised by the Press and experts, contains much valuable 
information, its 68 i«iges is brimful of instruction. Illustrates 
Rose-budding, limning, Ac. Every amateur should possess a 
copy. Post free, Is. lid- 

Any of the above may be ordered direct from— 

HARKNESS & SONS, Rose Growers, Hitchin, Hertfordshire; 

OR FROM 


it. Christy, rich rose, — -. . 

L. Victoria, lemon, one of the very finest 
wuv. do Pres. Carnot, rose, new, exquisite 
Papa Oontier, carmine, grand for beds or cutting 
Clara Watson, blush white, lovely variety 
These are all the rage at present; they are really delightful- 
The above dozen, in strong plants, 10s. 6 d.; A, 

12 HALF-STANDARD ROSES, 18/- p'STi 

12 half, good heads of all the popular kinds, 2J feet to 3 feet 
high, 14s. car. paid. 

12 STANDARD TEA ROSES. 

A beautiful lot, embracing the very finest varieties, 24s. 
car. paid. Half Standard, 20s. Say, please, whether required 
for exhibition or garden decoration. 


SUPERB CLIMBING ROSES. 

Climbing 1 Malmaison, vigorous and fine 

Joe. Metral, chejrry, finest of its colour 
Bardon Job. enormous trusses, single, and colour most 
brilliant crimson 

L'IdeaL copper, very bright and handsome 

Ttollfr Lyonnais©, cream, very superior 
M rid. Berard, fawn, tinted rosy-yellow, fine 
Climbing C. Christy, rose, magnificent 
Bonqnet d'Or. an improved Gloire, deep coppery yeiiua 
W. A. Richardson, copper, edged white, matchless 
Heine Marie Henriette, cherry red, fine 
Climbing Victor Verdi er. cherry-rose 
Climbing Charles Lefebvre, crimson, grand 
Gloire de Dijon, an old favourite yellow 
All strong plants. 

Any six of above, 6 s. 6 d.; the 13 for 12s., car. paid 

SPLENDID CLIMBING CLUSTER ROSES. 

A glorious class for rapidly forming screens, hedges, cover 
ing old walls, festoons, Ac.. Ac., flowering freebr in large 
bunches, containing from 30 to 70 flowers, grand also for 
pegging down: real acquisitions. 

Crimson Rambler, immense heads of crimson 
Aglaia (Golden Ram, 1 tier), magnificent 
Euphroslne (Pink Rambler), equals above 
Thalia (White Rambler), another with huge paniclea 
4 very fine plants, 4a. Gd.; extra strong, selected, 6 a 


HARKNESS & SONS, Rose Growers, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
HARDY 


PLANTS, ■ uoh “ Car “ tl ?o^ c »&^ ln 

Send for Catalogue with details as to colour, names, Ac., &c. 

12 Delphiniums, double, named, distinct, 4a. 

12 Delphiniums, single, named, distinct, 4s. 

12 Asters, perennial, named, distinct, 4s. 

12 Double Hollyhocks, 12 distinct colours, 4s. 
12 German Iris, fine named, 2s. M 

P/EONIES! P/EONIES1! 1 M 


CARNATIONS. 

HARDY GARDEN CARNATIONS. 


12 Uriah PlkC, crimson, fine, 6 s. 

12 DuchoSS of Fife, l**autiful shade of rose-pink, 5s. 

12 Crimson Clove, tho true variety, very fragrant, 3s. 

12 Germania, large, splendid yellow, invaluable, 6 *. 

12 Mrs. Muir, most useful pure white, hardy and free, 4s. 
12 Mrs. R. Hole, still the handsomest terra-cotta, 5s. 

12 Raby, valued for its charming colour, good grower, 4s. 
12 Rcdbroos, a popular white, re J edged Pico tee, 4s. 

12 Favourite, splendid white, edged rose, 5s. 

12 Marchioness of Londonderry, dwarf white, 4a. 
12 MiSS A. Campbell, glorious yellow, 6 s. 

12 Salamander, salmon-scarlet, lovely, 6 s. 

Une of each above splendid 12, in tine healthy plants, all to 
bloom well this season, 5s. 6 d.; 12 pairs. Ids. 6 d.; or 6 pain, 
our selection, 5s., car. paid. Heed Is. per pkt. 

YELLOW GROUND CARNATIONS. 

12 splendid plants of above in finest varieties. These are 
a very interesting and lovely class, ite. ; 24,17s. See Catalogue. 

YELLOW GROUND PICOTEES. 

The grandest of the whole family. Can only bo fully appre¬ 
ciated w hen seen. 12 fine plants, splendid varieties, 10 b. bd.; 
2 pairs, 2Us. See Catalogue. 

CARNATION MISS AUDREY CAMPBELL. 

The very finest yellow for outside, an exquisite variety, 
desp yellow, very hardy, free bloomer, 6 s. per doz.; 40s. per 
100 , car. paid. 


12 MACNIFICENT ‘FIRST PRIZE' ‘SHOW CARNATIONS. 

All the very finest varieties, 6 s. See Catalogue. 

12 MACNIFICENT ‘FIRST PRIZE* ‘SHOW PICOTEES. 

All the very finest varieties, 6 s. See Catalogue. 


Why pay fancy prices for these when you can choose 
from 150 splendid named kinds at Is. and Is. 6 d. each, very 
strong well-grown plants that will bloom this season : See 

Catalogue. If.. 

sorts at 12 b. pel 
percentage of w 


jr doz.; or at 18s. doz. would include 
whites and delicate colours. 


very dm 
a largei 


45,000 NEW HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

Magnificent varieties, pips of many larger than 5s. 

E 'ecea. Certainly one of the finest garden plants in existence. 

very variety offered is dwarf in habit, dense and branch¬ 
ing in spike, free flowering and sweet-scented, and so far in 
advance of the older kinds that we destroyed a very large 
Collection of the ordinary type to make room far these. 
Amazone, pure white, fine E. Levarasseur, white 

Edaireur, carmine-rose Simplon, salmon, tine 

Pantheon, salmon, grand Lustre, rosy-carmine 

Sylphide, splendid, white Diadem, pure white 

Esclarmonde, lilac, grand Mad. Jos. Gerbaud, white, 

Duguesclin, violet crimson eye, graml 

Moliere, salmon-n d 

The 12, as above, very strong, 4s.; 24, to include above, 7s. 6 d.; 
12 pairs, 7s.; extra strong 2 and 3-year-old clumps. 6 s. doz. 

12 Double Pyrethrums. named, distinct, 4s. 

-- - Pyrethrums, t ‘ * ‘ 


12 Single 1 


t named, distinct, 4s. 


6 d.; finest, 3s. 6 d. 

12 iris florontine, white, sweet-scented. 2 s. 

12 Japanese Iris (Kiempferi), enormous flowers, ver* 
noble and beautiful. 12. named. 6 s.; mixed, 3s. 6 d. 

12 Chrysanthomum maxima (Mrs. W. Q. Head), 
enormous flowers, pure white, splendid, 4a, 

12 Chrysanthemum »»*rims (G. F. Sage), beautiful 
variety, with fimbriated edges, really fine, 3s. 60. 

12 Sunflower Miss Mellish. a truly magnificent 
single yellow Sunflower, 2s 

12 Yellow Long-spurred Columbines, splendid. 3*. 

12 Hybrid Long-spurred Columbines, aUoola, 3s. 

12 Coreopsis gran diflora, fine, 3s. 

12 Oriental Popples, 6 pairs, finest colours. 3s. 6<L 

12 Largo-flowering Foxgloves, whue^la M.. 100, 8 s. 

12 H " spotted’. Is. 3d.; 100,8s! 


All the above are Carriage 
Paid for Gash toith Order. 


Catalogues free upon application. Every plant strong* matured, and true to name. 

HARKNESS & SONS, hose crowers, BEDALE. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Row* bon, at the Office, 37, Southampton-street, la the Pariah of St. Paul, Oovsnt Garden, In the City of Westminster.-March. 3rd, 1WQ. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 


jusneu uy we xrropnetor, w. a 

Google 


SWEET BRIERS. 

Sweet-scented foliage and quick growing, fine for hedges 
c. 3s. 6d. doz.; 22s. 6d. 100 , oar. paid. 

SINGLE ROSES. 

pper, flame RugOSO, red 
low. yellow „ alba, white 
crimson Lady PenxanOO, cupper 

The above six charming singles, 6 b., car paid. 

FAST CROWING CLIMBING ROSES. 

Extra strong 2-year-old plants that will give great salistac 
tion. They are splendid for many purposes—arbours, trellis 
work, covering walls, kc., Ac. F. Peroetu6e, Dundee Rambler 
Ruga. The Garland, Williams a Evergreen, Aglaia, A 
6, 3 b. 6d., car. paid. 


12 Giant Sweet Williams, is.; 100, 7a. 6d. 

12 Giant Single Sunflowers, 4s. 

12 TroUluS. including finest deep orange. 5s. 

12 Cnelone barbata. scarlet, fine, 2 s. 3d. 

24 Canterbury Bells, Splendid plants, in white, rose, 
ami blue, separate or mixed, la 6d. 

12 Chrysanthemum latifolium* late - flowering 
White Marguerite,2s. 6«1. 

12 Her Majesty Finks, finest white, 2s. &L 
12 Pink Paddington, deep rosy-purple, 2s. Gd. 

12 Pink Florlbundus* bright rose, 2 s. 6 d. 


All the above are Carriage 
Paid for Ca*h toith Order. 
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“ ■THE HERALD.” BARR’S NEW DWARF 

-1- Marrowfat Pea.—A valuable Dew Pea, haviuga sturdy, 
branching habit, only reaching about 10 Inches, with dark 
green foliage and a profusion of large, well-rilled poos con¬ 
taining 7 to 10 Peas of fine flavour. Remaikahly early crop¬ 
per, coniine' in with the earliest round Pea*. Per pint. 3« fid 

DARK’S SPRING BULB CATALOGUE (free) 

contains a Descriptive list of the be*t Anemones, 
Cannas. Gladioli. Lilies and other Bulbs and Tubers for 
Spring plant n < - BARR k SONS. 11, 12, and 13, King- 
street. Covent Garden L m^on. 

4 TTEirCH’S GENUINE SEEDS. — Veitch’s 

* * Hybrid Aquil-\.'>aa.—The « comprise many new and 

beautiful thadea aud combinations with long spurs. Per 
pacfceCTls <u 



R COLOUR EFFECT and Continuous 

Bloom in Hardy Herbaceous Borden, instructions 
diould be sent at. onoe to KELWAY A SON, with particular* 
as to the* ize of the borders, beds, ko. K. AS have an * Artis* ic 
Border Selection " (registered), which they are now offering 
It is Robinsonian, practical, and up-to-date. — The Royal 
Horticulturists, Langport. 


MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT KELWAY’S 

■*-v 1 trge-flowered Gladioli, for a lovely show in beds, bor¬ 

ders, ano cut flower g >rden. The most beautiful of autumn¬ 
flowering bales, thriving exceedingly well in town gardens. 
Kelway's choice named sorts: -Collection 1, 15s., 100. Collec¬ 
tion 2, 30s., 10J. Collection 4, 6 s , do*. Collection 6, 12s., doz 
Carriage oaid for remittance with order on mentioning this 
paper.—KELWAY k SON, The Royal Horticulturists, Lang¬ 
port. _ _ _ 


iTII »1 o i g.1 rilfHI Iw-vii >M Ml. i W It W B 


SOW NOW.—SUTTON’S EXCELSIOR PEA, 

^ per quart, 2s. 6d. Sow now. Sutton’s Improved Windsor 
Broad Bean, per quart, Is. 3d. Sow now. Hutton’s Solid 
White Cele’-y per packet. Is. 8nw now, Sutton’s Improved 
Musselburgh Leek, per packet. Is. Sow now, Sutton's A 1 
Onion, per packet. Is. fid.—Sutton s Seeds, Genuine oDly Direct 


|| 


ABOL INSECTICIDE, NON-POISONOUS. 

TT Best Plant Wash. Praised by all users. None disap¬ 
pointed. A trial will satisfy you. 

ABOL SYRINGE, BE8T 8PRAYER. —Does 

TA more and better work than other syringes doable it* 
size. Try it and you will agree. Sold by Seedsmen, Ac.—Full 
particulars from E. A. WHITE, Ltd., Paddock Wood. Kent. 



T AXTON’S SEED CATALOGUE, Illustrated 

and Descriptive, for 1901, gratis, includes many fine 
Novelties, especially the famous first early Marrow Pea, 
" Thomas Laxton," price 2s pint.—LAXTON Bros., Bedford. 
The New Strawberry Manual. 144 pp , Is. 2d post free. 


DAGS FOR POTATO TRADE. — Several 

thousands. Hold Just 1 cwt. Post free sample, 4d. 
Special Cotton Bags for Seedsmen Much smarter and cheaper 
than linen. Best Archangel Mat*, Raffia, Tar, Twines, and 
Packing Cord*.—Write JOHN B. CHAMPION A SONS, 
Reliance Works. Dnrsley, Glos. 

0 ARDEN NETTINOS, SHADINGS, Tiffany, 

Scrims -RIGBY, WAINWRIGHT A GO., Manufao- 
turers. Neptune Works, Manchester. Samples on application. 


- LL tion of buildings.—Medals and Highest Awards. Cata¬ 
logue free, of Boilers, Hot, Gold, and Rain Water Pipes, 
Cisterns .Baths, Pumps, Ventilating Gear, Gratings, Ac., Aa 
—JONES A ATT WOOD, Stourbridge. Beeadvt. page xi. 

HANARY GUANO.—The best in the World. 

Retail of Florist*. Wholesale of the Ohamloal Union. 

PANARY GUANO.—Tine, fid. and 1b. Bags, 

U 14 lb., 4s. fld.; W lb., 7s, fid.; 66 lb.. Us. 6d.: 1 cwt,, 20s 
HAN ARY GUANO.—For full particulars see 
^ illustrated pamphlet, free by post on application to 
THE CHEMICAL UNTON, Ltd., Ipswich. 

CJMYTH’S GARDEN SUNDRIES - Peat, 

^ Loam, Silver Sand, Prepared Mould, Ooooa Fibre, Leaf 
and Peat Mould, Manures. Orohld Basket*, Sphagnum Mon, 
Sticks, Labels, Ac. Write for free Price List.—FLO. SMYTH. 
Clark's Mews, High-street. Bloomsbury, W.O. 

TIE A TING APPARATUS. — Attwood’s 

-LT Boilers, Pipes, Valves, ImxfroTbd Kxpan. Joint !. Over 
a million sold. Write tojUnvenUSiFiV J- A TIT WOOD. 
Stourbridge. Melalx, 1865, 188ly83l\L,|t frJ 


U tor’s Guide, 224 large quarto pages. Free, by Parcel 
Post, for fid. Ready Now.—DOBBIE A OO., The Queen's 
Seedsmen, Rothesay 


n L ADIOLI—SUPERB MIXTURES-Robust 

larg-s flowers, lovely colours, great variety. Gandavensis 
Hybrids, also Lemoinea Hybrids (Butterfly), either, l«. 6d. 
and 2s. per doz : 10s. 6d and l?s. 6d. 100.-COLLINS BROS. 
A GABRIEL, Importers 39, Waterloo-road, London, 8 E. 


o nnn non sydenham s violas 

(Tufted bedding Pansies), the finest 
Collection in the world. List free. Specimen doz., nvmed 
and car. paid. 2s. fid. Seed, Is., 2s. fid., 5s. per pkt. 1,000.000 
Sydenham's Exhibition Pansies List free. Sped 
named and car. paid, 3s. 1.100,000 Earh-flowering Chrysan 

i hemums. the finest strain procurable. List free. Specim 
doz , named and car pxid, 3s. fid. 1/00,000 Hardy Border 
Pyrethrums. List free. Specimen doz., named and 
paid, 3s. 6d.-WM. SYDENHAM, Tamworth, Staffordshire. 


OC CHRYSANTHEMUMS, strong, Exhibition, 

Nellie Pockett, Pink Carnot. Ac., 2s.; plants, 3*. 3d. 
25 Early Cream Massie, &c.,2s.; plant*, 3s. 3d. Truly named, 
p ost free.—RICHMOND’S Chmant. Nursery, Ossett, Yorks . 

HARNATIONS.—Catalogue of 300 beat and 

LJ newest varieties free. Sample doz. best Martin Smith 
arieties, 6*. 40.900 plants ready for immediate planting. 

Violas: One million plant* from the open now ready for 
bedding out. 100, in 10 best named sorts, 7*. fid.; in 20 sorts, 
10s. Seed from 159 named varieties. Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet 
Fancy Pansies: 200 best varieties. Sample doz., 3s. 100, 
25 sorts, 20s. Seed. Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet. Descriptive 
Lists free —S. PYE. Bowgreave Nursery. Garstang. 


HARNATIONS. — Douglas for all the finest 

VJ Carnations. New varieties raised by Martin R. Smith, 
Esq., now being sent out for the first time. All established 
in pots. New Malmaisons, the splendid new yellow Oecilia, 
blooms 5 inches in diameter, 5s. ea^h; 50". per doz.; fine estab¬ 
lished plant* in pots. Finest Carnation seed, Tree and 
Border, Is fid. and 2s. fid. per pkt. Catalogues free from— 
JAMES DOUGLAS, Edenside, Ot. Bookham. 



"DATS, Mice, Moles, Cockroaches, and Beetles 

Tk greedily eat Harrison's “ Reliable ” Rat Poison. Oats and 
Dogs will not touch it Vermin dry up and leave no smelL Post 
free. Is. 2d., 2s. 3d., and 3s. 8<L—G. W. HARRISON, Chemist 
(Q. Dept.), Reading. Testimonials 


(1ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa 

vJ Fibre, Is. 4d.; Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Coarse 
Hand, each, 3s. persack. Heavy Mats, 12s. fid.; Archangels, 18*. 
per doz. List free.—W. HERBERT A Co., Hop Exchange, 8.E. 


from SUTTON A 80N8, The Royal 8eed*men. Reading. 


WEN’S ROYAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Catalogue Now Ready, Post free. — R. OWEN, 
Maidenhead. 

E- 

►K. 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

U Catalogue of finest varieties, including Miss A. Byron, 
Pink Carnot Florenoe Molyneux, Ac., sent poet free on 
a pplication.—J. W, COLE, Nurseryman, Peterboro*. _ 

DALMS.—6 choicest varieties, 18 to 20 in., 
j- 10s. 6d.; 24 to 30in., 15s.; 12 to 15 in., fis. Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stove and Greenhouse Plant*. Palms, Ac., Ac., 
post free on application.—A. J. A. BRUCE, The Nurseries, 
Chorltou-cum-Hardy. Manchester _ 


6 AZALEA INDICA, including Double White, 

10s. fid ; extra large, 12s. 6 Azalea mollis, lovely colours, 
10s. 6d.; grand plant*. Azalea indica, Azalea mollis, 3 of each, 
full of flower-buds, 10s. fid. Illustrated Catalogue on appli¬ 
cation.—A. J. A. BRUCE, The Nurseries, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. _ 

P) RCHIDS. —Odont. crispum, 3 plants for 

L* 3e. 6d.; 12s. doz. Boxes of bloom. 2s 3d.. 3 b. 3d , 5s. 3d. 
List of Plants, with advice, 3d.—BROCHNER, Hessle, Hull. 


OPRING CATALOGUE of all kinds of Vege- 

^ table and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Hardy Plantr, etc., 
etc., sent free. Established 27 years.—B r DDLE8 A CO., 
U.R H.8 . Louvhborough. 


DULBS for spring planting—especially Lilies, 

■G for which we have been awarded more gold and silver 
medals than any other firm. List* free.—R. WALLACE A 
CO., Kiln field gardens, Colchester._ 



T ILIUM ODORUM JAPONICA, yellow 

J-l trumpet sweet-scented, Is. each; 6, 4*. fid.; 25, 15s.; 
immense 9-inch Tigrinum snlendens, 9d. each; 12. 5s. «d.; 
Auratum virginale or pic-Mim, Is. each: 6, 5s.; Melpomene, 
9d. each; 12. 5s. 9J. American Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses, 
25, 2s. 9d : 100, 7s. fid. Spinca multiflora, clumps, 12, Is. 9d.; 
25, 2s. 9d ; 100, 9s. fid. 25 Mexican Tigridias, 4 colours, 
2s. 6d 6 named Hybrid Cannas, 6 sort*. 2s. 6d. 100 Double 
French Ranunculus. Is. 9d.; 250, 3s. 6d.—'T. H. LOADER, 
5, Afldington-erove, Sydenham. 


GTE NEW SIZE ! McDougall s “ FUMER. 
Each for 2,000 c. f. at 13*. 4d. per doz. Only 6Jd. per 1,000 
c. f. fumigated^ See large^advL^ px ge x. _ 

"PLOWER POTS.—To procure the genuine 

L Berkshire Garden Pottery, so well known for strength, 
porosity, and colour, write for Price List to—WHEELER 
A CO., Kew Potteries, Tilehurst, Reading. 

TK) OBTAIN THE BEST RESULTS in the 

J- Garden, Plants and Fruit Tree* should be kept Free from 
Insect*, and the roots in a healthy state of activity. These 
conditions are best stcured by using the XL All Fumigator. 
Insecticides, and Manures All parti, ulars. Price List, atul 
supplies can be obtained from Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 
Florists, who act a- agents all over th*- world. Manufacturer— 
G H RICHARDS 128. Southwark-stre e t. London. 8 .E_ 

rpHE “ IDEAL ” SPADE is penect in quality, 

I strength, lightneas, and finish. Price 5*., carriage paid, 
from The Hardy Patent Pick Oo., Ltd., Sheffield, or at same 
rice through any Ironmonger 


niSHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use : 

O its soluble sulphur, etc., has for 40 years cured blight* 
and fungus on plants, and is good for washing unhealthy 
dogs. Giahurstine keeps boots dry In all weathers ; they will 
polish. Good for harness. Wholesale from — PRICES 
PATENT CANDLE CO ; Ltd., London. 
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OBEDS.—NEW CENTURY’S LIST (Free).— 

A selection of very best Heeds, both Flower and vege¬ 
table, the wo rid produces. Valuable hints, illustrations, so. 
—COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL (see under). 

T ILIES—REAL JAPANESE.—Superb kinds, 

■LI distinct, strong. For Pots or Garden. Odorum, cream 
and chocolate; tigrinum, double, orange; auratum, white and 
gold; Mrinomene. crimson: longiflorum, white; Kreatieri, 
white. 2earii. 7a 6d (3 lots, 21s ): 1 each, 4s , carr paid.— 
COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL, 39. Waterloo-read. London. 

ITUDSON’S CHISWICK BULBS.—Genuine 

H Bargalna Lent Lilies or SgL Daffodils, grand bulbs, 
94. 100; Freesla refracts alba, la 100; large yellow Crocus, 
extra large, 94. 100; Star of Bethlehem. 6d. 100: Winter 
Aconites, earliest spring flower, 9d. 100. Large roots, finest 
possible quality. —HUDSON’S Bulb DepOt, 34, High-road, 
Chiswick. W. (late Kilbure). 

A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI (true), 3 years old, 

•Q. 6,1a 6d., or 2s. 6d. doa Send for List of 8hrabe and 
Climbers. Greatly redu ed for four weeka All free.— 
HENRY ft CO., near Amerrham, Bucks. 

pLEMATIS, eto.—9 var., all colours, 3s. ; 5 

s-f TWr ., u 6d.: 3 var.. Is. Gre»-d Roees. 12 var., 4a ; 3 var., 
la Ex. ftrong, free. List — BROUNT, Crowboro’, Ruwev. 

1 RO nnn BEGONIA TUBERS, large, erect- 

IJUjLMJU flowering Singles, 12 for 2a 3d.; 100 . 1 5a 
Double*, 12 for 2a ?d.; ICO, 16»., for cash. List free.—JOHN 
WELLS Begonia Nursery Ryareh. Mailing, Kent. 

POSE OF SHARON (Hypericum calycinum) 
-L« and VARIEGATED VINCA.—Two «piendid evergreen 
flowering plants, grew rapidly and thrive in all soils in sun- 
thine or t>hade, excellent for covering ground under trees, 
where little else will grow. The former bears gorgeous yellow 
flowers in the greatest profusion, with dark green foliage, 
the latter flowers of a beaztif ul pale blue, with foliage green 
and white. Price for strong clumpa 6 for Is 9d ; 12 for 3a ; 
20a per 100 Free for cash —8. 8. MARSHALL, Ltd., 
Bamham Nursery, Barnham Junction, Sussex. 

TTARDY CLIMBERS—plant now.—Ampolop- 

J-L sis Veitchii (self-dinging Virginian Creeper), Dutch 
Honeysuckles, Yellow Jasmine, Wistaria chlnensis, Hedera 
Helix. Strong 2-year plama One of each. 2s., car. paid, for 
c*Bh: any 12 for 3s 6d.-T. H. ENGLT8H. FairUe, Gloucester. 

■ROUBLE PETUNIAS.—Best named sorts, 

II strong, from single pots, 6 for la 9d.; 3s. per doa Early 
Chrysanthemums, splendid Collection, to induce Crimren 
Pride, White Quintus, Crimson Marie Masse, Ryecreft Glory, 
Pride of the Market, ftc., well rooted, only Is. fid. per doa 
Free for cash. Price List of Tree-Carnatiors, Bouvardiaa, 
etc., free on application.—CRANE ft CLARKE, Hillside 
Nursery, March. Camba 

•TOMATO PLANTS.—Chemin Rouge, Sutton’s 

-L E. of All, Perfection, etc., strong plants, twice trans¬ 
planted, Is. fid- doz.; 10a 100. Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
bei-t varieties, 6d do*.; 2s 6d. 100 List free 2s. fid orders 
car. paid.—F. NEWBROOK, The Nurseries, Somerby, Brigg, 
Linoa 



HERANIUMS, Autumn-struck. —Jacoby, 

'A Silver Edee, Raspail, Robert Heys (pink). 9s. per 100. 
Vesuvius. 5*. per 100. Pollock. 14*. per 100.—LOCKETT ft 
WARBURTON, Timperiey, Cheshire. 

1 O CHOICE CARNATIONS, 3s. 6d.; Uriah 

■LZj pike, Salamander, Klondvke, Duchess of Fife, La 
Vilette, Gioire de Nancy, Mies A. Campbell, Germania. 
Ketton Rose, Jewess, Mrs. R. Hole, Dundas Scarlet. 12 
BEST PHLOXES. 3* : Amatone, Coccineum, David Syme, 
Sulphide, Ec'aireur, Molifcre, Queen of Whitee. Esclarmonde, 
Progress, Jeanne d Are, Ptincem Royal, Madame Turenne. 
12 GRAND LILIUMS, 5s.: Auratum. Kraatzeri. Melpomene, 
Croceum, Pardalinum. Specioeum ruhrum, Umrellatum, 
Knetzeri alba, Krameri. Rubellum, Batemani, Roseum. 

2 sets, * d less: 3 sets. Is. less. Car. free.—J. LANGFORD, 
Florist, Withington, Manchester. 

T)AHLIAS, Cactus.—12 cuttings, including 

■U Loyalty, Magnificent. Viscountess 8h*rbrooke, Eileen 
Palmer, and other Eihibition sorts. Is. 9d, post free.— 
WM. MCLAUGHLIN, Florist, Kirn. Dunonn 

"DOSE GENERAL SHABLEKINE.—Very 

Iv scarce. Is. fid. each; or 15e. per dozen, free for cash. 
See last week’s advert re Dean Holes reference.— 
TOWNDROW. Malvern UDk Nursery. 

•TO WIN Chrysanthemum Prizes get strong, 

I early-rooted plant* from R. BARNES, Wyche-road, 
Malvern. 12 beauties 3a. 12 be*t decorative, 2a. 

pUCUMBER PLANTS.—Telegraph, 2 for 
O Is. fid.; 8s. per dozen. Tomato plants. Up to date, from 
single pots. 3a. per dozen. Safely packed, tree for cash.— 
T. HLL8DON. Hornchurch, Essex. 

■RIG Value and Good Plants.—100 choicest 

D Hardy Perennials, ramed, ingreat variety for continuous 
bloom, 5s 6d. Montbretias, is fid. 1* 0. Crimson Rambler 
Roses. Is. 3d. pair. Free —C. H. EVANS, Blossoms, Mumbles 

TkEVON AND CORNISH FERNS —40 good 

II roots, free. Is. 3d.—Miss HELFORD, Beeney, Bosra*tle. 

HARNATIONS AND PICOTEE8.-T. Lord’s 

yJ Catalogue of all the bett for exhibition or border, 
including new yellow grounds raised by Martin R Smith. 
Esq., is Now Ready, free by poet. Selections left, 5s. and 
7s. fid. per doz Laced Pinks, 3s. fid. per doz. Carnation 
Seed, la. ed. and 2s fid per packet. All free for cash — 
T. LORD Holebottom, Todmorden 


*DEGONIAS, dbl., Is. 6d.; sing., Is. Gloxinias, 

■*-* Tuberoses, Tigridias, Is. Dielytra, Spiraas, Cannas, 2a. 
▲uratum Lila., 3s. Alb., ros., rub., Tiger Lila., Is. doz. 
Gladioli Gauds., Brenchs., Lemoine’s. French, a., 4s. Lily 
Valleys, 3a. Anem., Runes. Is. 3d Montbretia Is 0d. 100. 
Og pd. Catg free.—ELLISON, F.R.H.8., West Bromwich. 

C YCI A MEN, grand plants trom 48 s, 3 for 2s.; 

amai .er for growing on, 6 for Is. Primulas, grand plants, 
6 for Is. Genista, 3 bushy plants from 48's. 2s. Aralia Sieboldi, 
grand plants, 6 for 9d. Carriage paid—F. G. MILLER, 
Ocklynge Nurseries. Eastbourne. 


TOOSfi TREES.—Dwarfs, from 5s. per dozen ; 

Aw 8tawards, 12s., strong healthy plants. Catalogue,with 
cultural hints and Testimonials, free.—FRANK HARNETT, 
Rose Grower, Bearsted. Maidstone. 

r fO NEW FLOWERING SHftUBS of 

exceptional beauty an4 hardiness: Hedysarum multiju- 
Eum. Is. each: Hypericum Moserianum, 6d. each The two, 
Is. 4d., post free. Larger quantities apply—WALSHAW ft 
8QN. The Nurseries, Scarborough 


T5ICHARI) SMITH & CO. are constantly 

Av receiving most gratifying Testimonials as to the quality 
of their 8e©ds. Our Catalogue, containing a splendid • elec¬ 
tion of Vegetable ai d Flower Seeds, poet free on application. 
—Seed Mc-ch^n* 11 . Worc«ster. 


S EEDS ! SEEDS) !—Cheapest and beet in the 

Trade. See prices. Cauliflower. 6d., Lettuce. 4d., Onion, 
4d., Turnip. 2d p^r oz. Ail other seeds equally cheap, and 
all seeds guaranteed. Prizes given at all >hows. Send for 
Catalogue and see for yourselves. Established 50 years.— 
LrOII rFQ’)T. rieci Merchant. Alcester, R.S O._ 


OTRAWBEKRlfiS. — Transplanted plants. 

^ Royal Sovereign, Thury, Pax'on, and President, 25, Is.; 
100, 3s.; 400. 10s. Car paid for cash.-W. LOVEL k SON, 
Strawberry Growers, Driffield. 


QERANIUMS, well-rooted Autumn Cuttings, 
carriage paid for cash with order.—Henry Jacoby, dark 
crimson. John Gibbons, large snarl-r, F. V. Ra^pail. double 
scarlet. Madame Thibaut. double pink. Queen of Whites, pure 
white. Flower of 8pring, cream edgen, West Brighton Gem, 
the best scarlet bedrter, also Ivy-leaf Geranium*. Madame 
Croufse, Souv. de 0. Turner, and Alice Crousse, all at Is. 9d. 
dozen; 10s. 100. Pink Geraniums. Is 8d. dozen; 9a 6d. 100. 
Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. dozen; 7s. 100 Golden Bronze, 2s. 
dozen. Mra Pollock, 2s. 6<1 dozen. Happy Th ught and 
Le Oygne. double white, Is 9d. dozen —CHAS. FRENCH, 
Pound Field. Jarvis Brook, Tunbridge W*-lls._ 


•TOMATO PLANTS.—SUTTON’S EARLIEST 

A OF ALL. stout plants, la. 9d. doz.; 24, 3s., free,—G. 
FULLER, Roborts bridge, Su es ex. 


PERNS !—In Pots, 30 sorts, 12s. ICO ; 48’s, 10 

A best selling, 6a doa; Oyperus, Solanums, Primulas, 8ela- 
glnella, Araliss, Grevilleas, 48’s, 6a doz.; Marguerites, Cine¬ 
rarias, Spineas, Genistaa Solanums, 48s, 8a doz.; Aspara 
gua, Ficus, Palms, Dracnnts, Crotons, Ericas, Rosea, Cycla¬ 
men. dble. Primulas, Spineas, Genistas in blm., 48's, 12s. doa; 
A. (uneatum, 48’a 6s. and 8s. doz.: for potting on, bushy, 16s., 
80s 100: Trade prices, also retail Catalogue free.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries, Loughhorn* Junction, London, 8.W. 


•TROP.EOLUM TUBEROSUM. — Beautiful 

A scarlet and orange climber, easily grown, brilliant 
flowers all summer, 5 for Is, free.—LANGTRY, Bryans ford, 
Co. Down, Ireland. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—I2 new var., md^F, 

w l» 6d 18) different outdoor. 12, including Crimson Masse, 
Ralph Curtia ant Myh**tt White. Is 6d.; or choice. 8ena 
for List-CARNEGIE k BAXTER. Belmont Nursery, Ayr. 


T?ERNS.—Ceterach oflicinarum, 20 bushy 
A plants, la 4<l Polypodium rulgare, 15, Is. 4d. Male 
Fern, 24, la 4d Hart s-'ongue. 24, Is. 4d. Woodland Bracken, 
20, Is. 4d. Free—KATE. Harley Pars. Callan Ireland. 


'DRIMROSES, strong plants, 100, Is. 6d. ; 500 s 

A 6s. Cowslips, 50, la 4d.; 100,2s 2d. Bluebells, 50,1*. 4d 
Double white Wood Anemone, 25, la 4d.; single white, 
50, laid. Ivy. small leaf, 100, ls.4d. Free.—KATE, Harley 
Park CnlUn, Ireland. __ 

rpOMATO TIP-TOP, finest var. in cultivation 

A for market, magHficent cropper : new seed, la pkt., direct 
from raisers— J._ W. ROBERTS k CO , Florists, Llanelly._ 

on nnn ampelopsis veitchi, hand- 

slV/jUUO somest climber grown, trueself-clinging 3-year- 
old plant*. 6 . 2* : 12, 3s. 6d., free. —E. BATEMAN, Roee 
Grow*-, Worle. Weston-super-Mar*. 


”pERNS—100 Evergreen Rockery Ferns, in 20 

A good kinds, for20s., free. 12Greenhouse Ferna 3a 6d. 100 
clumps of the heavenly blue Gentians vema, 30s., free; or 12.5a 
12 Alp’uc plants, ,s 6d. 12 Orchids, 2s. 6d , free. Catalogue, 
Id.—O'KELLY, Glenarra House, BallyvaughaD, Co. Clare. 

^TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Rollisson’s), 25 

A seeds, 61 : 100. Is 9d Tomato: Frcgmore Selected. 
Challenger. Duke of York, 3d , packet-—D. H1LE. Ilford. 


£1LADIOLUS, mixed Seedlings, Flowering 

VJ Bulbs, from first prize flowers. 100. 5a 6d.; 50, 3a Ud ' 
25. Is 6d,. free; 1 Qi 0. 43*.-CRAIG. Wadebridge, Cornwall 


n ROW THE J UBILEE TOMATOTthe heavi- 

'A est cropper and finest flavoured Tomato ever gr wn, will 
average 20 lbs. of fruit per plant Strong, heal thy plants from 
boxes, la 9>i. doa: extra strong, from pots, 3s doz. Order 
ft rr re; supply small; ready In 7 days— E. HARRIS 
F R H S., Florist, Ayles^one Park. Leicester. 


•THE TOMATO, and How to Grow it to 

A - Term ^, 20 J. b - °t. fruit P« Pl»nt; Its Diseases and Cures, 

K it free. 4*«L By-B. HARRIS, F.R.H.8., Florist, Ay leetime 

rk. Leicester. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS, and How to Grow 

VJ Them, from the Cutting to the 8how-board. Their 
Disease. Pests, and Remedies. Post free, 4J<L—E. HARRIS, 
F.R-H.8 , Florist, Aylestone Park, Leicester. _ 

rjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 

7, —Id. each, such as Modeato. Niveus, Simplicity, Source 
" Vmand MorcL Newett, Boul© de Neige. I)e-L r r&Dffe 
Wermig. Precccitie. Condor, Phrimpron. Fair Maid. Childs. 
Gen. Roberta G. Dkrt, G Gate. K. Ji bow, L. Canning. 
Helborn, L. de Brick, M. Anderson A Ch&tia. M Carnot, 
La Croix. Lcrov. *n 1 oihers Send for Lift; 18 cuttings Dost 
free— .JOHN TURNER. Wetherby, Yorks. 


C*\N ELI l'LAb.—Turners Choice Mixed is the 

Iwst mixture money can buy: 1 lb. I* 94, J lb. la . 1 lb 7d 
post free. Should be largely s wn at rhee*» prices Send for 
C,- t i- k ).u ne_ef . the rs - JOHN TURNER Wetherby. Y orks. 

TOdN TURN'RK’8 Catalogue of beetle, Plants, 

•***• Trees is dow ready, and may be had free on applica¬ 
tion. Bend a p.o, to-day Address-We tilerlfy, Ycrks. 


rTROP^OLUM SPECIOSUM (Flame Nastur 

A tlum).—Fine tubers, 2s. 6d. doz. Most beautiful of aL 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instruction* 
fiee-WM. MUNTiO. Crathes. Aberdeen._ 


igitized by 


ADO BLOOMS taken from one Sunflower 

v s. COWLING, Gardener, Caesar's Camp, Sandy, 
offers seeds of his “own raised” grand variety of annual 
Sunflowers. Admired by everybody that has seen them 
Last well in water, and good size for decorating. Flower 
from June until very late in season. 25 Seeds for a shilling. 
To he ha d onl> fr om the above _ 

OHAMROCK.—Real Irish, for posting abroad. 
^ Also seoo of the true Dish Shamrock. Full Instruc¬ 
tion* sent. Jn boxes and pac-ktta, lid.-, la . and la. 6d.-« 
0- GUNN, 32, TalWtrstret*c, pubknT 


ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE. 

Giving up quantity of my ground that lays about one mile 
from my Nursery, having taken other land adjoining my 
Nursery. Am compelled to clear out all the following, on or 
before the 25.h March, to save removing the same. 

ad- 

25 Cup and Saucer Canterbury Bella .10 

20 Single Rose Canterbury Bella.10 

25 White Canterbury Bella.10 

36 Canterbuiy Bt 11s, including the above, mixed .. 10 
20 Carnation Margarita, eady-flownring, doable ..10 
50 Daisies, red and white, grand stuff .. .. ..10 

5) Forget-me-nots, true, larce-flowering kind .. . 10 

15 Hollyhocks, enormous plants, all shades, double .. 1 0 
15 Hollyhocks, single, the most lovely shades overseen 1 0 
12 White or yellow Marguerites (6 of each, la.) 1 0 

5 j Pansies, my noted strain, French and German .. 10 
50 Pansies, Giants, white or yeil<>w, dark centres ..10 

50 Pansies, Giant Mammoth, grand stuff.1 0 

50 Pansies, Giant yellow, fine plants .10 

36 Panries, Peacock, most lovely blue .10 

50 Paroles, write, with dark oentre. for bedding .. 1 0 

50 Pansies, yellow, dark centre, for bedding .. .. 10 

3) Sweet Williams. Hendereon, grand strain ..10 

10) Strawberry plants (not numeral. R. 8. or Noble ..16 

6 White Perennial Phlox, spienoid clumps -.10 

ICO Wallflowers, black, brown, Dresden (50,1s.) 1 C 

100 Blood-red Wallflowers,theold-fashioneddark(3»,D.I 1 6 
100 Eastern Queen, quite new, light chamoi* (50,1a.) 1 6 
100 Wallflowers, splendid mixed i”dudicg all the above 1 6 
50 Wallflowers, Golden Tom Thumb, very good .. 10 

12 Fine, strong, extra curled Parsley roots ..0 6 

100 Cabbage plants, Elian.*s or Nonpareil (1,000, 4s.) 0 6 

100 Lettuce plants, Cos or Cabbage (1,000, 4s.) 0 6 

101 Cabbage plants, Letts’Masterpiece, well known ..10 
100 Onions, Aiba Craig, Tripoli, or Trebons (200, Is. 9d.) 1 0 

6 Sage-Uees. 6 Thyme-trees the 12 for 1 0 

12 Currant or Gooseberry-trees, strong plants .. -.19 

Turner s Crimson Rambler Rose, 4 to 5 feet high. Is. each. 
I have an extraordinary fine lot of Mardchai Niel and Gioire 
de Dijon climbing Roses; these are simply grand plants for 
walls or greenhouse, is. 6d. each (worh 5a.) Sweet Brier- 
trees, 2d. each. White Lilac-trees, 3d. each. Wistaria 
sinensis. 4d. each. Azalea m dlis, 3d. and6d. each. Deutziaa, 
bushy plants. 3d. each. Hydrangeas, 34. eacn. Ivy, Irish, 
2d. each. Pyrus japonicas, scarlet-flowering. 4d- each. 
Magnolia grandiflora 6d. each. Mountain Ash-'rees, 5toS 
feet hi»h, 6d. each Acacia-trees 4L enh. Golden Alder, 
6d, each. Lavender-trees, 3d each. Honeysuckles, 44. eadk 
Any lots divided to suit purchaser*. 

Carriage Paid on all order s from ?<. r -t upward*. 

C, F. L£ns, F.R.H.S., WEST HAUDO ^. ^ oCBY. 

Worth 10/6 Worth. 

One Year’s Supply, 6/". 

6 pints Peas (early, medium, and latek 1 pint Broad B ea n s. 
1 pint Runner Beans, & pint Dwarf Kidney Beans, 1 pkt. 
Letts’ New Prizetaker Runner Bean (worth 2a.), 1 oz of each 
of the following: Onion, Par«nip, Carrot, Parslev, Cress, 
Mustard, Turnip, Beet, Radish; also large rockets or all tbs 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, 8avoy, B. Bprouts, Cabbage, 
Kale. Lettuce. Celery, Marrow, Leek. Cucumber. Tomato, 
Spinach. The whole of the above, name-i, packed in wooden 
box, carriage paid, 5». 9d.— O. F LETTS, P.BH8, Whole- 
sa le and Retail Seed Merchant, West Haddon, Rugby. 

1,600 SWEET PEAS. 

My SPECIALITY —1,500 seeds of Sweet Peas, in 15 dis¬ 
tinct named varieties, with colours named, including 106 in 
every packet, carriage paid, for la. 3d. (the whole 1,500 reedsk 
such at Emily Henderson, Primrose, Pale Blue, Pink Black, 
N*w Oriental, Orange, Scarlet, and two latest novelties ever 
offered, Lord Roberts and General Buller (blood-red) All 
the best large flowering strain. No rubbish. Given gratis 
one pocket of «he New Tom Thumb Yellow Sweet Pea. 

A SPLENDID COLLECTION of the Cupid Sweet Pea or 
Tom Thumb, i©quires no sticks.—Alice Eckford (cerise). 
Beauty (pink and lilac). Prim ros« (pale yellow), Pink (sof‘ 
pink), White (pure) Boreatton (dark maroon). Counters of 
Radnor (delicate lavender). Fbeflt (dazzling * arlett, 50 seeds 
of each ot the above, in all 400 seeds, named, carriage paid, 
la 3d.; or the above two Lots of Peas, carriage paid, Jfa— 
G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.8., Seed Merchant, West Haddoo, 
Rugby. _ _ 

21 CENUINE PACKETS, 9d. FREE. 

My 9d. Collect ion of Flower Seeds are almost riven away, 
simply as a trial to rhow the quality of my nroducta They 
oontain Stock*. Astera Zinnias Calliopes, Gaillardias, and 
in all 20 packets, with full instructions in my Catalogue and 
Guide, which is given gratis to all purchasers; also on* 
packet of the New Yellow Tom Thumb Sweet Pea. 

Q. F. LETTS, F.R. H.8. v 

_ West Haddon. Rugby. 

WILLIAM BARRON & SON, 

LANDSCAPE CARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN, 

INVITE INTENDING PLANTERS TO INSPECT THEIR 
UNRIVALLED STOCK OV 

ORNAMENTAL & FOREST TREES, 

Rhododendrons, Rose*, and Fruit Trues. 

Send for Catalogues and List of Public and Private Works 
carried out by them. 

ELVA8T0H NURSERIES, B0BR0WASH, DERB Y. 

OURPLUS PLANrS.—1 good Aztle. indict 

O 6 grand dbl. Begonias, 6 fine single Begonias, 8 Golden 
C •lumbine*, 6 White Campanulas, 6 Gladiolus, 5 De*’ii4a 
gracilis, 4 lovely Ferns, 4 Geraniums, 6 grand name? Coleus, 
4 Early Chrysanthemum*; 54 strong plants, 4s 6d.. free. 
4 Ruee-treee (own ro ts), grown specially for pot culture, 
to include M. Thereee Levet, extra fine and grand, gratis with 
order (Roses alone worth h. 6d.); half lot, h. 64., frea— 
HEAD GARDENER 46, Wa rwick-road. Banbury 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS — Robert LAird, Lady 

U Audrey Buller Md Von Andre, and other finrst 120# 
varieties, well rooted plan’ s. 10d. each. Li*t free. This ftna 
Net. 13 plants, 6s , free; cuttings, 3s 6d.: FlorenceM l , n*’«** 
Janet Lady C'arke. Vicar Lealherheod Pink Carnot, Neltt# 
Perkior. George Tower*, Si- R. Buller. Mermaid, Mrs Bark¬ 
ley. J R Upton Princess Brenoovan, Calvat, Mrs. Oormbes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—E. COLNETT, 6L Wyndham- 
crcecent, Cardiff. He© advt lazt week 

HHRYS ANTHEMUM PLANT8 ready, ramat*, 

U true.—40 best Exhioition, strong, well rooted, 5s. 64.; 
25, Sa 6d. 4U beet sorts oflowe outdoor fTpm Aug. to Nav^ 
38 6d : 23, 3s. 6d. Putti gs half. lift of f»4— 
BUri/ER, NttWfrtw, Xtfvool, Porhr. 
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Carters Experimental Ground No. 3, Mortlake, Surrey. 


fire you quite certain you Are growing tbe Choicest Varieties of Vegetable? ? 

E VERY YEAR we test at our experimental grounds in Essex, Surrey, 
and Middlesex, some thousands of samples of Vegetable Seeds 
collected from all parts of the world. Last year these trials included 1211 
different stocks and varieties of Garden Peas, 300 varieties of Lettuces, 
and several hundred of other vegetables, like Onions, Turnips, Carrots, 

&c., and the merits or demerits of each were carefully noted in Books of 
Record. With this exceptional knowledge we can conscientiously say that 
there are no seeds better for Exhibition or Table use than those offered 
in the following assortment. 

Prize-Winning ” Collection of Tested Vegetable Seeds 

SUFFICIENT FOR A GOOD SIZED GARDEN. 

Nearly a quarter million Seeds In a Decorated Tin Box. 

Packing and post free on receipt of remittance for 12J9. 



u 


i pint PEAS, 


BEANS, 


ounce BEET, 

” BORECOLE, 
1 packet BROCCOLI, 


Early Morn. 

Daisy. 

Model Telephone. 
Danby Stratagem. 
Model Telegraph. 
Leviathan. 
Canadian Wonder. 
Elephant Runner. 
Pti feet ion. 
CrimEon Ball. 
Welsh. 

Mammoth Spring. 


i ounce BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Exhibition. 


| ounce CABBAGE, Heartwell. 

,, „ Beefheart. 

,, ,, SAVOY, Dwarf Green Curled. 

1 packet CAULIFLOWER, Defiance. 

,, ,, ,, Extra Early 

Autumn Giant. 

| ounce CARROT, Summer Favourite. 

,, ,, ,, Scarlet Perfection. 

1 packet CELERY, Incomparable Crimson. 
1 ,, ,, Solid Ivory, 

ounce ENDIVE, Mossy Curled. 


1 packet 

2 ounces 


LETTUCE, 
MUSTARD, 
2 „ CRESS, 

1 packet LEEK, 
MELON, 
ONION, 


packet CUCUMBER, Model. 

,, LETTUCE, Giant White Cos. 


1 

4* ounce 
1 packet 
1 ounce 
* „ 

1 99 

1 packet 
$ ounce 
1 packet 


RADISH, 

PARSNIP, 

SPINACH. 

TOMATO, 

TURNIP, 

VEGETABLE 


Har binger. 

Finest White. 
Curled. 

Hoi born Model. 
Blenheim Orauge. 
Record. 

Ailsa Craig. 
Delicatesse. 
Maltese. 

Carter. 

Duke of York. 
Jersey Lily. 
MARROW, Cream. 


Packing and post free on receipt of remittance for 1219. 


■1,710 PRIZES, WON IN OPEN COMPETITION, 

have been reported to ua by customers mostly taken with the above-named varieties. 



Digitized b) 


Google 


lIxhW 'jocLtCtlA/ 

237, 238 & 97, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



Original from 
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WONDERFUL 

NOVELTY j CREATEST NOVELTY SENT OUT FOB MANY YEARS. 

fop A Magnificent New Aster, called OSTRICH FEATHER ASTER, pure white, a giant flower, 

l . averaging (i inches in diameter, with long, loose, twisted petals, equalling the best Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

1901 ! For further description and illustration see our Catalogue, with 1(K) new illustrations. Liberal packets of 

2?5 fc his ^ 8ter > 1/1, P° st free. 

3W* 3id , post free. “Hints Tor Amateurs.’’ Howto grow Achimer.rs, Begonias, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Cockscombs, Zinnias, Cyclamens, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Freesias, Gloxinias, Gladioli, Monthreria-, Primulas. P®oni«s, with nearly 100 illustrations, and Catalogue attached of 1,000 varieties of seeds and description, suiUble 
f or Amateurs and Gardeners. Cost can be deducted from first 5s. order sent for seeds or plants. 

Exhibition Aaters — Six splendid kinds for Is for exhibition or garden decoration : Prise Victoria, Prize Paeony-flowered, New Triumph, brilliant scarlet; Dwarf Chry¬ 
santhemum, Prize Quilled, aud Diamond. About 12 colours in each packet. The six packets, post free, Is. Id. ; larger packets of any of the above, fid. and Is. each. 
All same quality, whether large or small packets. 

12 colours, Victoria, finest exhibition Asters, Is. fid.; 18 colours, 2s. fid. Separate packets. 

12 colours, Dwarf Chrysanthemum Asters, magnificent bedders, Is. fid.; 18 colours, 2a 6d. 


JOHN R. FLOWER, Sea View Nursery, HAVANT, HANTS, 


HAS PLEASURE IN OFFERING THE 


12 colours, Victoria, finest exhibition Asters, Is. fid.; 18 colours, 2s. fid. Sep 
12 colours, Dwarf Chrysanthemum Asters, magnificent bedders, Is. fid.; 18 colours, 2s. 6d. 

Exhibition Stocks, win anywhere, extra large-flowered Ten-Week. Six packets, in six colours, for Is. Id., post free. White, roee, purple,yellow, scarlet, crimson, 
or mixed colours, same price Princess Alice Stock, a magnificent perpetual flowering white Stock, 7d. and Is. Id., post free. The above have reoeived much praise 
from thousands of our customers, who send re-orders annually. 

12 colours, Ten-Week Stook, separate, Is. fid.; 18 colours, 2s. fid.; unsurpassed. 

Seven kinds of Sweet Peas for Is., to include Scarlet Invincible ; Carmine, pure white ; Butterfly, white and blue ; Painted Lady, rose and white ; Invincible, 
black ; and Adonis, pink. All very fine sorts. Largo packets. Good mixed Swtet Peas, including Eckford’s and our own Special Mixture, per pound, 2a. 3d.; 
half pound, Is. 4d. 

Eight grand newer kinds Sweot Peas, 2s., chosen out of a selection of 5fi sorts as the most effective and distinct when bunchrd ; large packets ; the 8 sorts 
for 2s. There is nothing better than these, although many sorts cracked off bearing a similarity. Boreatton, handsome dark maroon ; Orange Prince, tinted yellow- 
rose ; Primrose Dame, primrose-yellow ; Emily Henderson, rarly, large white ; Princess Beatrice, carmine-rose ; Venus, flesh colour ; Captain of Blues, nearest blue ; Countess of 
Radnor, delicate lavender. Large packets containing about A oz. each. 

Seven kinds Tom Thumb Nasturtiums for Is. The following are selected as the very best, marked by Ro>al Horticultural Society with three crosses, and 
proved the most floriferons and compact in habit for bedding in town gardens. They cannot be surpassed, and only require seed sowing 1 ft. sport in open ground in 
March, or in pots earlier, and planted out. Any variety separate. 4d . fid., and Is. per packet, or Is. per or., or all n ixed if required Includes : Empress of India, grand fiery 
vermilion or crimson-scarlet; King of Tom Thumbs, bright ecarlet; Ruby King, lovely rose ; Crystal Palace Gem, creamy-white ; Golden King, rich yellow ; King Theodore, 
black crimson ; ladybird, beautiful spotted. 

50,000 Gardens are made gay and profitable with John R. Flower’s High-class Seeds every year in England and abroad. Send for Catalogue and read the 
hundreds of Testimonials from all parts. The following is a fair sample 

“ M. B.” writes from Liverpool.— “ Please send enclosed order for vegetable and flower feed*. I may say that I have never been able to procure seeds in Liver¬ 
pool or district to equal yours from any firm. Everything I had from you more than satisfied me. The 8 Peas, Brussels Sprouts, and Parsnips were particularly good." 

gj y Amateurs before ordering Seeds would find it advantageous to send for Jolts R. Flower's Catalooib or Hiou-clash Seeps asd Plants, containing a great variety of 
up-to-date specialities in Mower and Vegetable Seeds, invaluable to exhibitors and lovers of beautiful flowers. Thousands have been delighted, and stated that it 
would have saved them many pounds if they had only known of this high-class Seed Firm sooner. Mention this Paper. 

Collections of Vogotable Seeds, 2s., 3s., 6s., fis., 10s. fid., and 21s., carriage paid. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, SEA VIEW NURSERY, HAVANT, HANTS. 


r*> OQ C Q _Dwarf bush: La France, Oapt. 

R vOLO) ChriBty, G Jacqueminot (scarlet), 
IT. Brunner (cerise), Miniature (white) Cramoisi (crimson). 
Old Blush, Old Crimson, White Moss, Fellenberg (crimson), 
L. Philippe (red), Hermosa (pink). 3, any selection, Is. 0d., 
free ; 6, 3*. 12, 5s. 6d. 6 Climbing Roses, 2s 6d., free: Red 
Gloire, Crimson Rambler, W. Rkhaidson, Williams Ever¬ 
green. F^licite-Perpetutb Prairie Bell®. 

HARDY CREEPERS. &C. — Virginian Creepei 
(large leaf), do. Veitchi (self-clinging), Clematis (white, 
scented), do. (small purple), do. Vitalba (Traveller's Joy), 
Irish Ivy, Kema (orange), Philadelphia (whit®. Mock Orange, 
scented), Viburnum (white Guelder Ro*e), White Lilac, 
Deutziacrenata (double pink). White and Yellow Jessamine, 
Var. Elder. 6, any selection. Is. 6d.; 12, 2a 8d. Hrniiai 
(greenhouse climberl. 3d 

HARDY PERENNIALS. - Coreopsis grandiflora 
(golden yellow) Galllardia. Gmms, White and Yellow 
Marguerit s, Tall and Dwarf Dtlphiniums. Mit hatlmac 
Daisies (purple and white). Blue Lmum, Scarlet Lychnis, 
Auchusa (blue), Aster alpinus, Erigerou (light purple Mar 
gut rite), Hiernceum (orange), Stogie and 1 ouble Peren. 
Sunflowers, Eongium (blue Thu.be-like plant I, Pwntstemon 
barbatus (coral rea), Harpalium. 6, any selection, la., free; 
12, Is. 6d. ; 36, 4s. List free. 

rev- C. BUCK, Rectory, NORWICH. 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


Our Collection of Ferns is by far the largest in the Trade, j 
consisting of 1,400 different kinds Stove, Greenhouse. 
Filmy, Hardy Exotic, and British. 

Hardy Ferns.—We offer 12 different kinds, 3s.; 23 
different. 8s fed.: 5. different. 25s. ; 100. in 12 kinds, 20 b. ; 100, 
in 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds, 75s. 

Stove and Groenhouse Ferns and Selairlnellas. 
12 different kinds, 3s.; 25 kinds, 7a 6d.; 5u kinds, 17a 6d ; 
100, in 25 vara., 25s.; 100, in 50 rare., 30s.; 100 vars., 50s. 

Catalogue free on application "Ferns and Foru 
Culture,” 50 illustrations, cloth. Is. 3d., post free. 

Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2s., post free 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAO, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nnraerte*. Sale, near Manchester 

CHR YSANTHEMU MS. 

Strong Healthy CUTTINGS from 6d. per doz.; 2s. 6d. per 100. 
Sturdy well-rooted PLAN T S from 8d. per doz.; 3s. per 100. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of over 300 vars. 
Also of ROSES, CARNATIONS. ORCHIDS, Ac. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

C. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd., 

_ ST. PETER S , GUE R NSEY. _ 

OHOIOE CHRYSANTHEMUMg —12 dis- 

VJ tinet. named well rooted, »y selection, 2«.; unrooted 
cuttings, la 3A Write for List.—L. L. FRENCH. Tatsfleld 
Nursery, near Westerham, Kent 


Wilis 


Noth*t»; so prof itable an J 
iasy to grow. 

8o Act cs oi Saleable T rees. 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 

Lists Free. 


HENDER’S PETUNIAS 

ARE LOVELIER THAN EVER. 

The most refined and beautifully tinted strain in the world 
Double Friuged, Is. Ad. and 3s. pkt : Single Frilled and 
Fringed Is 6d. pkt.; Mingle striped, grand, Is. and 2*. pkt. 

HENDER & SONS, F.R.H.S., 

THE NURSERY, PLYMOUTH. 

-REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS^- 

•Lv Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3e. per dozen, free.— 
LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen, Malvern, 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES (“.Si") 

The following aro all strong:, healthy trees, 
true to name, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or cash returned. 

25 Grand H.P. Bush Roses.-Gcnl. Jacqueminot, 
Prince (J. de Rohan, Mrs. J. Latog, Louis Van Houtte, 
Mrs. R. G. 8 Crawford, Bouie de Neige. Mine. Gabriel 
Luiret, Glory of Cheahunt, B. Rothschild, Bessie John¬ 
son. Margaret Dickson, Gloire Lyonnais®, D. of Welling¬ 
ton. Eorl of Dufferin, Fisher Holmes, Merveille de I-yon. 
Marie B* aumann, Btar of Waltham, Senateur Vaisse. 
Xavier Olibo, Chas. Darwin. Queen of Queeus, Pride of 
Waltham, D. of Edinburgh, Horace YerneL Any 6 
for 3s.; 12 for 5s. Cd.: or 25 for 10s. 6d. 

12 Charming Tea Roses.—Marie Van Houtte, Rubens, 
K Metz, Mine Falcot, Mme. E Verdier, Sunset, L'ldeal, 
Mine. Lam bard, Hon. E. Gifford, Devonian*!*, M. Niel, 
Celine ForeBtier. 6 for 4s.; 12 for 7s. 

15 Superb Climbing: Rosos, 3 to 6 feet high — 
Marshal Niel, Nipheto*. W. A. Richardson, Bomuel 
d'Or. Mme. Berard 8ouv. de Mme. Lambard. Abater, 
Stella Gray, Rfive d Or, Reine M»rie Henrietta. Gloire de 
Dijon, Devoniensis, Mme. A Carriere, B. d'Europe. La 
Marque, Turner's Crimson Rambler. 6 for 6s.; 12 for 10s 
6 Moss Roses, Laneii, B. W’bite. Crested, O. Panache, he 3 0 
6 Japanese Roses, nigoea, Rosa, Mme. G. Bruant, he. 3 0 

6 Austrian Briers, yellowest of all Roses.3 3 

I 12 Hybrid Tea Rotes, in 12 choicest varieties „ ..8 8 

I 6 I-ord Penzance Briers, to name, 4s.; 12 for ..76 

| 6 Climbing Rosos on own roots .2 6 

' 6 New Rambler Rosts, crimson, yellow, white, pink ..50 
i Descriptive Catalogue, free, of nearly &)0 varieties to offer, 
in thousands of splendid trees, carnage paid for cash. 

J. DERRICK. ROSE CROWER, PORTISHEAD. 

SEE DST 

flNE PACKET each of the following free for 

vJ Is 6d. : Alyssum (8weet), Bartonia aurea,"Candytuft, 
Chrysanthemum coronarium. Cornflow,r, Gilia tricolor, 
Gyitfoptila elegaus, Hibiscus af rice mis (Black-eyed Susan). 
L»rk-pur Lmaiia bipartita, Mignonette, Tall NasturUuui. 
Dwarf Nasturiium. 8*abicus, Poppy, Princes Feather, 
Sweet Sultan, Nigella damascena (Love->n-a-mist land 2 pkt a. 

| Everlastings. ifi pku of the best Annuals free for Is. 6d. 

I 5 - COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES. 

1 pint early P*aa, 1 pt. second early Peas, 1 pb mam-crop 
Peas, 1 pt. Broad Beans 1 pt. Dwart Kidney Beans. If ox. 
Radish (3 sorts), 1 oz Cress. 1 oz. Mustard, $ oz. each Parsley, 
Beet, Leek, Cos Lettuce, Cabbage Lettuce, Vegetable Mar 
row, bnissels Sprouts, Spinach, Carrot, and Celery. All 
standard torts. 

JAMES RAY, 

51, Regent Road, Liverpool. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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T, TURNER, mubserIes, CT» SUTTON; CHESTER^ 

THE PROGRESSIVE AGE.— The P«t OKturrh*. been unique -J%SS r«*”t£ 

60,000 customer*, and I heartily thank them for their kind support, and wish it to be known that I canbetterval^Catalogue a 20th Centurywonder. 
this adv., which only contains part, will convince everyone that my business is up to date. 5*. orders carriaae pam. »y »» * J 


Do you want 12 Roses for tbe Garden ? Send 

me 5s. I will send yon 1* different sorts, carriage paid. Do 
you want 12 climbing Rosea for outside ? I will send you 12 
for 5s. 12 Mont hly Roses for 4a. 12 Moss Robcs for 4s. 6d. 

All ramed. I have a lot, names lost, 6, Is 6d 12, 3s. 

TEA ROSES.-6, 2a «d ; 12. 4s. 6d ; 103, 32s. 6d. 

iaa «^ icked< 6t 3 b. fid.; n ioo, £2. 

Niphetos Mar; hal Niel Mme Berard 

Paul Nabonnand Climbing Niphetos The Bride 

Mme. Camille B. de la Malmaison 
H. E. Clifford B. de 8. A. Prince 

Mme. Hosbe Ernest Metz 

Amazon Mme P. Guillofct 

Mme. Cuain L'Jdeal 

B. Henriette d Lew S. de Pres. Carnot 

Mme. H. J amain C. Kuster 

La France 
Elise Finger 
Irene Watts 
O’tsse R. du Paro 
M. O. Guinoiseeau 
The Homere 
Mme. Falcot 


De*oniensis 
Belle Seabright 
Bardou Job 
A. Vibert 
Sunset 
O. Testout 
Mme. P. Ducher 
Francis Kruger 
Rfive d Or 
Mme. Tiller 
Hermoea 
Mam an Cochet 
Coquette de Lyon 
Cheshunt Hybrid 


VERY SPECIAL. NEW SEEDS. 

Vegetables, all kinds, 3d. and 6d. per pkt. AU kinds 
greenhouse and garden flower seeds at 3d. and ed. P*t. 
Guaranteed. „ 

Seeds.—Peas, all sorts. Is. qt.: Beans, 9d. qt., Kidney 
Beaus. Is. qt.; Onions, all sorts, fid. oz.; Carrots, Celery, 
Bee , Parsley, Cabbage, all best sorts, fid oz. Seeds. 
and Stocks, cucumber. Tomato, Vegetable Marrow, all aorta 
flower seeds an J vegetable seeds. In 3d. and fid. pkt. N ew moos 
A 20th Century Marvel to Sweet Pes*.-Aii 
leading sorts, 21 varieties, 6u seeds of each, 1,060 feeds, for 


Bout de C. Uuillotb 0. Mermet 


Reine M. Henriette 
Marie d’Orleans 
T. de Pemet Pere 
Duch*«s of Albany 
A. Olivier 
Ly. M Fitzwilliam 
Leo XIII. 

A. M. Ini macula 
Etoile de Lyon 
Mme. Welsh 
C tase de Frigneuse 
A Guinoiaseau 
J. Ducher 
Marie V. Hout te 
Mme A. Chatenay 


Euphroeine Agiaia 

Papa Oontier G. Nabonnand 

H. Majesty Bout, d’un Ami 

Gustave Regis Kaiser A Victoria 

S. de Paul Neyron Marie GuiUott 
Bounnet d'Or Grace Darling 

Dr. Grill Ophirie 

Perle des Jardins 12, picked, our selection, for 5s. 

20,000 Moss Roses.— All the latest sorts, 6, in 6 named 
aorta, 2a 6d. ; 12, in 12 named sorts, 4s. fid.; picked, 6s. 
Miniature Roses, large bushes. 6. 2a fid ; 12, 4s. fid. Fai*y 
Roses, 6. 2a. fid ; 12, 4a. 6d. Monthly Rosea 6, 2a. 6d.; 12. 
4s 6d. Austrian Briers, 6, 2a. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d. Small struck 
Roses, 12. 2s. fid. Hermoea. pink MoLthly, large bushes, 6 . 
2s fid. ; 12, 4s. 6d. Turner's Crimson Rambler, 6, 2s. fid.; 

12 ^ardy Climbing Roses, 3 ft. to 10 ft.. 6, 3s. 6d.; 
12, Bs. Baltimore Belle, La Gnirland, Fclicite-Perpetue. L* o- 
poldd Orleans, Wili ams’ Evergreen, Dundee Rambler, Ruga, 
Gracilis, Ronesule, Berinett'8 Seedling, Climbing Pet, 6,3s. 6d.; 
12, 6s. 

A purge assortment of Tea Roses. Large stuff. 
F. Kruger, A Guinos^eau, Mr. W J. Grant. H E. Gifford, 
R6v« d Or, W. A Richardson. Marechal Niel, White Mare- 
chal, Mde. Berard, and about 40 more sorts extra, is. each, 

Roses. Turner’s Rambler, 3 to 7 ft., strong: 
Turner’s Crimson Rambler. Agiaia (Yellow Rambler), Thalia 
(White Rambler), Euphrosine (Pink Rambler), la. fid. each; 4, 
1 of each for 5s. 

5 Large climbers for 6s.. or is. 3d. each. 3 to 7 ft. 

Gloire de Dijon, Reii e Marie Henriette, RQve d Or, Mme 
Berard. W. A. Richardson. Any one can be placed by another. 
Gloire do Dijon, 3 to 7 ft., strong, Is. 3d. each; 12,12s. 

H.P. BOSES.—fi. 3s. 6d ; 12 for 6s.; 100, 40s.; large. 

A few of names enclosed. 

Thoe. Mills Cheshunt Hybrid O. Forestier 

Pierre Hotting Chas. Lefebvre 

8. M Rodocanachi C. Tretrahoff 
A. Carriere C. of Oxford 

8ir R. Hill A K Williams 

M. de St. Amand B. Rothschild 

~ *’ Bessie J hnaon 

A Vibert 
Marie Beaumann 
D. of Connaught 


M-urice Berr ardin 
Magna Oharta 
Gen Jacqueminot 
Perle des Blanche 
Lord F Cav«ndiBh P 0 de Rohan 
Jean Liahaud Dr. Andry 
Duch**ssedt Moray A Wood 


Lord Bacon 
Le Harve 
A. O. Rigotard 
Wm. H. Turner 
U. Brunner 
Rd. Caxton 
Paul Neyron 
Bla-k Prince 
Emily Hamburg 
Lord Herbert 


D. of Albany 
Remolds Hole 
Gustave 
Prince Arthur 
Princess Beatrice 
White Baroness 
Crown Pr'nce 
Gloire d e M «rgottin 
Crown Prince 


Crimson Bedder 
Xavier Olibo 
Violet Boujer 
Mrs. Baker 
Benateor Vaisse 
Paul’s Pillar 
Marie Rady 
Mme. Chas. Wood 
M. of Londonderry 
Victor Hugo 
Emp* rot de Marc 
Merveiile de Lyon 
D. of Bedford 
Mrs. Harknees 
Duke of Teck 
SirG Wolseley 
Rd. Wallace 
Mis. J. Lain* 

W. W Saunders 
Mabel Morrison 
J. Cherpin 


Our selection, 5s. doz. 


STANDARD ROSES.-1*. 6d. each; 15s. doz. 
Good roots, straight stems, busby heads. 

TullPE, late-flowering Gesneriana, Bizarres and Bybloa- 
mens. To clear them out. Is. 3d. 100. 

Daffodil*, all sorts, n ixed, sale price/ Is. 100,1,000.7s. fid. 
Poeticun omaius, Double White, Double Jonquils, Princeps, 
Jonquils major, Trumpet major, Pheasant’s Eye, Jonquil* 
8 -8 . Jonquils, Cam pern el le Prices range from 2s. 6<L to 
8s. 100. Bale prices, 100, Is.: 1.000, 7s. fid. AU first class. 

Gloxinia erecta grandiflora, large 2-year old 
tubers, 6, 2s. 6d ; 12. 4s. fid.; 24, 7s. fid.; 50,14s.; 100, 25s.; 
2-yeor-old, selected, 12, 2s. 6d.; 100, 16s. 

Gloxinia erecta* 1-year old, grandiflora, 12, Is. 6d ; 
100, 8a.; named Gloi nias, 6d. each; 6, 2 h. Bd.; 12, 4s. (id. 
Turner's Tigridia. Turner’s Scarlet Defisnco, Emperor 
Frederick, Kaiser Wilhelm. Firefly, Mont Blanc, Bnow Queen, 
Blue Celestial, Turner's white and blue bordered, 6d. each;; 
6, 2a. Bd.; 12, 4s. 6d.; a few extra large, Is. each, 12, 10s. 
l-ye&r-oid, named, 12, 2s. fid.; 100,16s. 

A galea lndioa* large bushes, all named, full of buds, 
la- 3d- each, fi for 6s.; a few smaller, well set, 2, Is 6d 
Aza lea m> llis, extra large plants, la each, 10s. dozen. Azalea 
mollis, smaller, full of buds. 5a dozen, each, fid. 

Dentzia gracilis.— For forcing, well set, 8, Is. 6d.; 
1£, 2 k fid. 

Wistaria sinensis. 3 la 3d.; 6,2».; 12. 3s. 6d. 
Carnations, large plant*, 6d. each; 6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d. 
—La Vilette. Mis* A. Campbell Pride of Garden, Mrs. Fre t. 
Sir Geo. White, G. H. Sage. Lacy Houghton Raby Castle 
Salamander Improved, Clove. All large stuff, fid. each; 
6, fid.; 12, 4s fid. 

Japanese Wineberrles* 6 ft. la fid. each. Btraw- 

berry-Ha*pherry, Is. each. 

Geraniums* fi, la 3d.: 12, 2a—Vesuvius, H. Jacoby, 
J. Gibbons. Wait Brighton Gem. Crystal Palaoe Gem, Queen 
of Whites, Happy Thoughts, Flower of Spring, 6, la. 3d.; 12, 
3a.: 100, lfie. Mra Pollock, fi, lk 6d.; 12, 2a fid. Cal¬ 
ceolarias, 12, la fid. 


2s.; mixed- Is. 6d. per lb. Primrose, Princess May. Senator, 
Countee* of Radnor, Dorothy Tennant Emily Henderson, 
Mm. J. Chamberlain. Mrs. Eckford. Mrs. Bankey, Mr*. Glad¬ 
stone, Blanche Burpee, Princess Beatrice. Purple Prmoe, 
Splendour. The Queen, Borreatton, Captain of the Blues, 
Cardinal, Lottie Eckford, Invincible (white), Inrin. (aoarlet). 
These 21 choice varieties, 50 seed* each, 1*. 3d.; 100 seeds. 

Japanese Lilies. - 20,000 auratuma, 10,000_ longi- 
florums: 


Collection of Connao.-3 0rozy’s Red-leaved, 3h«y 
sorts, Dracaeua-kaved, mixed. 3 Green-leaved, 3 Variegated, 
leaved, like Aspidistra. 12 for 2s. 6d., or 4,1 of each, for la . 

CannaS.— Crory’s Exhibition, roots, 6, Is. 6d., 12, 2b. fid.» 
Red-flowered Crozys, 6. la fid.; 12. 2s fid.; Yellow-flowered 
Cro y’s, 3, la 3d.; 6, 2s.; 12, 3s fid. Named ones see Cat*, 
logue; 8d. each; 12. 4a fid- and 5a Orchid-flowered Ganna*. 

“lihibitio^Collection Lilies, & 2s. fid. 2 Lilium 
auratums, golden-rayed, I *pcc,io. umnibmm, 1 /pect ornm 
album, 1 speciosum roseum, 1 longiflorum hardy Hairiflt 


leading sorts, zi varieties, ou seeas oi mdu, *.ww i g , or gd. 

la 3d., all guaranteed new seeds; or 100 each, 21 varieties, for jn_ of Valley, large Dutch crowna the large flower*, 

.. " - - 1 50rirM ; ioo: 2s. fid. Large clumps 9d. each, 8s. doz. 

Berlin crowns, 50, 2s. fid.; 100, 4a fid. 


The Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, 6 to 7ln. 
Large-flowered auratums, line selected, 8m. 
Large-flowered auratums, choice bulbs, 9in. 
Large auratums for exhibition, 10 to 12in- .. 

i.niTiwi longiflorum*—Hardy HarrisL 


ad. s.d. ad. 
IS 26 50 
2 fi 4 6 

2 6 4 6 

2 6 4 6 

2 6 4 6 


6 12 
ad. ad. 
16 2 6 

2 9 4 6 

3 6 6 6 
10 0 18 U 


8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

ad. 

ad. 

ad. 

ad. 

4 6 

8 0 

35 0 

60 0 

30 

5 6 

15 0 

40 0 

2 0 

3 6 

15 0 

27 6 

1 6 

2 6 

10 0 

17 6 

1 3 

2 0 

9 0 

17 fi 

09 

1-3 

5 6 

10 0 

1 3 

2 0 

9 0 

17 6 

2 6 

4 0 

18 0 

32 6 

3 6 

6 0 

27 6 

— 

2 6 

4 0 

n o 

32 6 

3 8 

6 0 

27 6 

— 

3 6 

6 0 

27 6 

— 

3 6 

6 0 

27 6 

— 

5 0 

9 0 

— 

80 0 

.; 12, 

2a 3d.; 100,16a 


Good flowering Bulbs, 5 to 7in... 

Large Bulbs longiflorum 7 to 8in. 

Speciosum album, each fid. .. 

Speciosum rubrum, each fid. 

Speciosum roseum, each 6d. .. 

These lancif olium are specimen bulba 
Tiger Lilies, tigrinum, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2a fid. 

Tiger Lilies, splenoens, fi, Is. fid.; 12, 2s. fid. 

Tiger Lilies, double. 6, Is.: 12, 2a 
Croreum (Orai ge Lilies), 6. 2a ; 12, 3a 6d. 

A 20th Century Wonder.— Montbretia*. in 10 
named sorts (see Catalogue for names), 50 la 3d. ;100, 2s.fid. 
Montbretia Pottsi, 100, Is. fid ; picked. 60, la Montbretia 
crocosmiseflora, 50, la 3d.; 100, 2a Mixed seedling*, 100. 

A 20th Century Surprlee.-Named Ranunculus, 
100, in 10 named sorts, for Is. 9d.; 50, la Names see Cata¬ 
logue. Persian, French, Turban, 100.1*. 3d. 

Gladiolus, one of our SpeedaUties.-Brenchley- 
enBis, the well-known Scariet or Sword Lilies, so much 
called for for Harvest Decorations: 

Doz. 
ad. 

Immense specimen Bulbs .. .. 13 
Extra large first size Bulbs .. 10 
Very large second size Bulb* .. 0 9 
Third size good flowering Bulb* 0 6 
Colvillei alba. The Bride, picked 0 4 
Bride, good flowering Bulbs .. 0 3 
Colvillei Red Brides .. .. 0 4 

Lemoine’s new har^y Gladiolus 0 9 
Lemome’s large exhibition Bulbs 1 0 
Gandavensi* Hybrids, extra fine 
mixed .. ..09 

Oandavensislarge exhibition root* 1 0 
French Hybrids, fine mixed .. 10 
Marie Lemoines, very striking.. 1 0 
Kelway’s best mixed .. .. 16 

Named Gladiolus, 3d. each; 6, Is. 3d 
la. 6d. Special Cheap Collection Gladiolus* 
1*». 6d. — 6 Brench. (Sword Lilies), 6 Lemoines Hardy, 
6 Hybrid Gandavensis, 6 Psittacinus, gold striped, 6 French 
Hybri is, 6 Brides, 3 ooz f«r b. fid.; double lot, 2a fid. 

Hyactothus oandicans, very pretty 3 ft. >pikea 
white Bellflowers, goes well with Gladiolus, 12,1s.; 50,3s. fid.; 

100. «P. „ , , 

Tlgrldlas (Mexican Lilies), very pretty, Oanoriensis 
grannifiora alba, speciosa, violacea, per do*., Is. 

Dlelytra apectabilia (the Bleeding Heart-tree), very 
pretty, large roots. 3, Is. 3d.; 6. 2s. 3d.; 12, 4s. 

28* 6d.—The Cottager’s Collection of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, guaranteed all new seeda— 2 4 pints Peas, 
1 put. ea< h Broccoli Kale. BrusselB Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauh- 
flower, Celery, Ridge Cucumber, Leek; 2 pvt. each Lettuce. 
Mu*tard. Cress, Parsley, Savoy, Vegetable Marrow; 1 oz. 
each Onion Radish, Parsnip, Carrot, and Turnip; abofipkta. 
good Fiower Seeds. A marvel of cheapness All new, beet 
quality seed. Try a lot and show to your friends Lot, 2s d. 

3s. bd.- The Exhibitor’s Col) eotion.—This (el- 
lection is for those who want to show, and oontains J j ni. 
each Tomer’s Improved, Daisy, and Trumpeter Pea; 1 pat. 
each Exhibition Beet, Button’s Que-n Broccoli, Czar Brussels 
Sprout*. Favourite Cabbage Early Erfurt Cauliflower, Clay- 
wnitb Prize Pink Celery, Bedfordshire Long Ridge Cucumber. 
Lyon Leek, KiDgsholm Lettuce, Matchlesa Parsley. Long 
John Savoy, Democrat Tomat'*, Monster Onion; 1 oz each 
Ailsa Craig Onion. Improved Parsnip, Early Milan Turnip: 
J oz. eo'-h Perfection and Defiance Carrot. French Breakfast 
and Wood’s Frame Radish; and 6 good, choice packets of 
Flower Seeds. Ail new Beeds, finest quality,sure pri/etakers 
5s.—Tho Great Sutton Collection of Vegetable 
and Flower .Seeds « ontuii.s fi 4 pirns of Peas, 4 j pints Beans; 
1 oz. each Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Radish, Mustaid, Grees, 
Sp’nacL; 1 pkt. each Extra Curled Paisley, Aigburth Brussels 
Sprouts, 8avoy Lyon Leek, Autumn Giant Oauik ower, Silver 
King Turnip, Cabbage and Co-> Lettuce, tlovent Garden Beet, 
Celery Cabbage, Broccoli, Marrow, Kale, choke Pssony- 
flowered Aster, Dhl. Ten-week Stocks; and 12 pkts. various 
Annual Flower Seeds. All new seeds guaranteed. A 
20th Centn y wonder. 

The Is. **Masterpiece” Collection.—Turner’s 

“ Marierpiece” Collection of 18 beautiful varieties of Flower 
Seeds for is., post free.—Double Ten-week Stocks, Victoria 
Aster. German Dwarf Aster, Double Balsam. mix«-d Candy- 
ruit, mix d HummA Cbrysant hemiims, Oiarkia, Indian Pink. 
mLedGodetia, Mignonette, Dou le Poppy Pansy. Nemnphila 
ir.Bignis, Love-lies-bleeding, Virginian Stock. Double Zinniaa, 
and Wallflower. One pkt. of each. The ■* Masterpiece ” may 
be 'hor xighly relieo on as regards quality, and the quantities 
will be found sufficient for any small garden. 

Lobelia cardinal!* Queen Victoria* 6. Is. fid.; 

12, 2s fid. Gaillardia grandiflora, 6, 1*. Bd.; ll 2s. 6d. 
Auriculas, fine strain. 6, 1*. rd.; H, 2*. fid. Hydrangeas 
pontica and japonica, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2s, fid. 


erun crowna, w, du. , aw, - 

cumbers*—Clematis Jackmanf, mont»na« and named 
aorta, 4 to 7 ft., bushy, Is. 3d. each; 6 for 6s. Names we Cata¬ 
logue. Ampelopsis Veitchi, large, 3 to 6 brandies, 2, Is. 6a., 
12,7s. fid. Ampelopsis, the old *ort, about 3 yda. long. Is. M. 
each. Aristolochla Sipho (Dutchman’s Pipe), 7 to 10 ft, la_6d. 
each. Wistaria sinensis, 7 to 10 ft., Is 6d. eadi. W. alba, 7 z> 
10 ft-., Is. fid each. Bignonia radlcans, 7 to 10 ft.. 1*. 6d. each. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons. Choice named »orta well 
set with bid, including large specimens Cunningham s White, 
Is. fid. each; 15s. per aoz. . . . 

Cactus- ext ra larae plants, la. each; 10*. dozen, named. 
Cactus, smaller, nice plants, 2, la. 6d. Hedgehog Cactus, 2, 
Is. 6 q. Cactus Ball of Snow, quite round, covered with white, 

Dracaenas indiv lsa* 2, Is. 6d. Palms, 3, Is. 3d. Aspa¬ 
ragus Ferns. 2, Is. «d- Japanese Honeysuckles, X 3d. 
Fuchsias, 6, 2s. fid. Pentstemon, Kelway s, 6, 2s. fid. Mar- 
gueriies, 12, 2s. 6d. 

Planta—Pansies, large-flowered, block, white, cat s-«ye, 
blue, marine-blue, mahogany, silver-lined, bronze, all at, 
25, Is. 6o.: 100, 4s. Viola Pansies, or Tufted, white, blue, 
yellow, 25, Is. 6d.; 100, 4s Pansies, mixed, tofe giant- 
flowered, 25. la. fid.; 100, 4s Viola Pansies, mix'd, 50, Is fid.; 
ICO, 2s. 6d. Canterbury Bells,25, Is 6d. Auriculas,6. Is fid.; 
12, 2s. fid- Named Phiox, 6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s fid. Michaelmas 
Daisies, white and red, 6, 2s. fid.; 12, 4s fid. Polyanthus, 
large, 12, Is. 6«L Single Pyrethrum, 6, Is 6d.: 12. 2s fid. 
Delphiniuma 3. Is. 3d. Forget-me-nots. 25, Is. fid. Daisiee, 
50. Is. 8a.; 100. 2s. fid. Coreopsis, 3, 1 b. 3d. Hollvhocks, 12, 
Is. fid. Chrysanthemum maximum, 6 Is. fid.; 12, »■ fid. 

IrlS Keempferi (the Japan* se Iris). 12. is bd.: 100, l(h. 
Iria Germanica, all colours, mixed (Flagflris), 25, Is. fid.; 100, 
4s. Named Pseomes, 6, 3*. fid.; 12, 6s.; mixed, unnamed, fi, 
Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. 

Trees.—Poplars, 9-10 ft., 2s. fid. each: smaller, fid. each. 
Limes, Beech, Wych Elms, Bycamores. fid. each; 12, 4s. fid J 
Hornbeam Beech 25. Is. fid. Privet ovalifolium, large, 12, 
Is. fid.; 100, 8s.; smaller, 50, 2*. fid. Variegated Ivy, 19,fid. 
Honeysuckles, 12, 2s. 6i Aucuba japonica, 12, 2s. Thuia, 
6, Is. fid.; IS, 2s. fid. Retinosporo, 8, 2s. fid ; 12. 4s. fid. 
Laurestinus, 6. Is. fid.; 12, 2s. fid. Mahonia (Berbens),larse, 
6 Is. fid.; 12, 9s. 6c Green Euonymu*. 6. Is. fi t. ; 12. 2s. fid. ; 
Variegated, smaU, 12, 2a fid. 8hrubs for garden, window- 
boxesT Ac., 6, Is. 6d.; 12,2a 6d.; pota, 6, la 6d.; 12, 9s. fid.; 
larger, 6, 2a 6d.; 12. 4s. fid. 

2s. 6d* Collection of CUxnhers.-2 Pyracs-nthas 
(Fire Thorns), 2 Jessamines, white, 2 Jessamin*a yeUow. 1 
Irish Ivies, 2 Ampelopsis Veitchi, 2 Honeysuckles; lot, 2a 6<L 
Helleborns Mister, 6, la 6d.; 12,2a 6d.; 100.16a 
FyrSCStnthSsTFire Thorns), 6. Is. fid.; 12, k. fid. 
Jessamines, white, 3, Is 3d. Jessamines, yellow, 6, la. 6d.; 
12, 2s. fid. Ampelopsis Veitchi, 12,1*. fid. 

Plants for foretow*—Spine* japonic*, large clumps, 
3, la ; «. la 9d.; 12, 3a ; Spines japonic* compacts, 6, 9a ; 
12. 3s 6d.; Spires elegans (Pink Spirseal. 6, la 6a.; 12. 2a fid. 

Syriowas* Hybrids all colours, for forcing or garden, 
6, 2*. fid.; 12, 4s. fid. Philadelphia (Mock Orange), named, 
6, 2s fid.; 12. 4s fid. 

Turner’s Prise Strain Bewouias are the very best 

nbtainaole.—Double Begonias, grown from seed. These pro- 
duce flowers like double Camellias, and about 80 per cent. 
come true. We have them in 5 colour*—white, yellow, 
orange, rose, scailet. 5, extra picked, for 5e.; 12 for 10a 
Double Begonias, 2-year-old tubers for exhibition, flue 
tubers, 5 for 2a fid.; 10, 4s ; 20, 7s. 6d.; 50, 17s : 100. 30a 
Double Begonias, l-year-old, in 5 colours, 5, Is. 3d.; 10, 2a 
20, 3s 6d. ; 5u, 7a ; 100,12s. (For named ones see Cat.) 

Turner’s Prise Strain Binwle Besronias,— 
The*e have been a great success during the past 10 years for 
pota. showing, and bedding. 

Single Prise Strain Begonias for pots or show- 

ing.—White, yellow, orange, rose, scarlet, take prizes any¬ 
where, 6. in 5 colours, 2a fid.; 10, 4a; 20, 7a fid.: 50,17a fid.; 
ICO. 32s. fid. 

Bedding Begoniss.-For the last six years I have 

made a speciality in these. 5 colours, at 12a 100; 60, 7a; 
1.000 for £5. 

Prise Strain Begonias. 

Extra large Very fine Good certain 

Selected tubers selected rubers flowering tubers 
Also for pota Fine for bedding 


Splendid for pot* 
Per doa 100 


a d. 
30 
30 
3 0 
30 
30 
30 


a d. 
200 
200 
200 
20 0 
20 0 
200 


Doa 
ad. 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
20 


100 
a 4. 
12 0 
12 0 
12 0 
12 0 
12 0 
12 0 


Doa 
a d. 
1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
1 3 


105 
ad. 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 


Crimson 
Scarlet 
Rose 
Orange 
White 
YeUow 

3 - year - old Currant-trees* fi, 2a; 12. 3t J4 ; 

named, Red. Black, White, aU choice stuff; smaller, Black 
and Red, 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d. 

Gooseberries all leading aorta, fi, 2s.; 12, &. 6d.; 
smaller, A, Is 6d.; 12, 24. 6d.; aU fruiting treea 

Plums, all leading sorts, la each; 12,10s.; large stan¬ 
dards, 2s. fid. each, 5 for 10*.; dwarf trained, 2s 6d. each, 
5.10s.; also large standard Vi< tori as, 2s. 6d each. 5 for 10a 

Cberrles* May Duke and Morello, Is. fid each. 

Apple*, Urge, unnamed, 2s each, 5 for 10s ; large 3-year 
standards, 2s. 6d. each. 5 for 10 r. ; Eckiinvrlle, Frogmore, 
Cox’s Orans-, etc., maiden Apples la each, 10a dozen. 
Pears JarsoneUe, maidens, Is. each. All leading aorta 
Pears, Is. each, 10 b. dozen. Raspberry Canes, 25, Is. fid. 

New Century Pinks-— Flowers like a large double 
CameUia, big as 5e pie e — Mrs. Theodore Turner, Mrs. Hall, 
Mrs. Prichard. Mr- Naish, May Queen, Lady Falmouth, 
White Gem, Mr. Ed. Ferris, 6d. each ; 6. 2a 6d.; 12, 3s fid. 
The flowers ore os full os a Carnation, only larger. Splendid 
for cutting, wreaths, Ac. 


Digitized by 
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12 ACRES OF ROSES. 


The BEST and CHEAPEST in the World. Purchaser’s selection from 400 best varieties. 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Catalogues free on application. Thousands of Testimonials. 

20 Choice Standards and Half-Standards for 21/-; 50 choice dwarf Roses, Perpetuals, for 21/-; 50 dwarf unnamed Roses, 15/-; 12 choice Teas and 
Noisettes, 9/-; 6 new Rambler Roses, 4/-; 12 choice Climbing, 6/-; 12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, 6/-; OGloire de Dijons, 4/6 ; 6 Fairy Roses, 4 /- ; 
6 Moss Roses, 3/-; 6 Pink Monthly Roses, 2/6 ; 12 Sweet Briers, 3/-. “Roses and How to Grow Them,” free, 4d. All for Cash with Order. 

JAMES WALTERS, ROSE GROWER, EXETER. 



CHOICE 


Yegetable*Flower 

SEEDS 

For Present Sowing, 

AND 

BULBS& PLANTS 

For Spring; Planting, 


COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Made up of the most popular Varieties and to suit all 
requirements, from 28. and upwards. 

Order, for Vegetable Seeds of 10*. and upward, sent 
Carriage Paid. 

Orders for F.ower Seed, of 33. and upward, free by post. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the above, with CJUL. 
TURAL DIRECTIONS, will be sent poet free on application 
to our Ofli je* at Overveto, near Haarl< m, Holland, or to our 
General Agent*— 


Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 



STILL TO THE FRONT 

FOR 

CHEAPNESS AND 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

CAREFUL EXECUTION. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. 


AH reader* of thin paper 
shouldwrite for CATA¬ 
LOGUE before placing their 
orders. 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., 

Seed Growers A Merchants. 

NOTTINGHA M . 


GOLD MEDAL” 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 

Single mixed. Exhibition tuber,, 2/- doz.; 15/-100. 
Double mixed, „ „ 5/- doz ; 40/-100. 

GLOXINIAS, best erect flow., 2 6 doz. 

Tout Free. Cash with Oki»kr. 

DOBIES, °~wor.. CHESTER. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDEN8. — Garden 

■L Netting, .mall mesh, will keep off the small eat bird*, 
85 square yard* for la. Will not rot If left out in all weather*. 
Rent any width. Carriage paid on all order, over 5*. Aa 
■applied to the Royal Gardena Commoner Netting at 50 
■anare yard, for la—FnmU. J. GA8SON, harden Nettlrg 

"flf/Fz, a b/GcX'gIe 


CLEARANCE OFFER 

OF 

FRUIT TREES 

For One Month only. 

Having a few quarters of Fruit Trees to clear 
for replanting, we are offering 

HIGH QUALITY AT LOW PRICES for CASH 

AS UNDER- 

PYRAMID APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES— 
Best varieties, strictly our selection — 
14s. doz.; 25 for 25s.; 100 for 90s. 
Standards, ditto. 15s. doz.; 25 for 25s. 
TRAINED PLUMS & CHERRIES. Note these Prices. 

Really good staff, 2s. each. 

C00SEBERRIES AND CURRANTS 3s. doz.; 20s. 100. 
RASPBERRIES, 8s. 100. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

A, this i, a genuine Clearance Offer of strong, clean, well- 
rooted Tree*, true to name, and in most or the leading 
varieties, we can only supply at these rates strictly for our 
selection, and for Cash with Order. 

We can still offer purchaser’s selection at our special rate*, 
List on application. We pack free and pay carriage on all 
orders of £1 and over. 

As evidence of the hardiness and quality of our Trees, we 
quote the following few extracts from a great number of 
similar letters received this season. They fhow that our 
Trees thrive practically from Land's End to John O Groats. 

GUILDFORD.-' Your consignment of Cox’s Orange 
Apple is very satisfactory. Such clean, well-grown stuff 
does you great credit." 

SCOTLAND. —“ Two years ago I got, among other Fruit 
Trees, some 3-year old Apple Trees from you. I think it due 
to you to say that they have turned out the best youDg Trees 
I have ever seen.” (Pzotos of some of the Trees enclosed.) 

LONDON.—“ Many thanks for such fine healthy Rose 
Trees; and so beautifully packed." 

It is unnecessary for us to say more beyond the fact that we 
make a point of giving satisfaction all round. We ask that 
if a customer has a comp’aint of any kind to make it wiil be 
at once notified to us. We shall use our utmost eudeavours 
to put the matter right. 

We hold a large general stock of Fruit Trees, Roses, and 
Shrubs, and will send 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

and SPECIAL CASH OFFER on application. 


S. S. MARSHALL, Ltd., 

BARNHAM NURSERY. 

BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 


R38SL SEEDS 

Fop Garden & Greenhouse. 

HEW, GENUINE, RELIABLE. 

Known all over the Kingdom for ! 

ECONOMY & EXCELLENCE 


CATALOGUES GRATIS A POST FREE. 


MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 

Seed Merchants, 

34, MAHSELL STREET, ALDGATE, 

LONDON, E.C. 


SWEET “EAS. 

Before placing your orders send for CATA¬ 
LOGUE of 160 varieties at prices that will 
astonish you. 

ROBERT BOLTON, Sweet Pea Specialist, 
WARTON. CARNFORTH. 


SWEET PEAS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE —In order to still further increase 
the well-deserved popularity of our Sweet Peas, aud at the 
same time to introduce our superb strains of 


we are this year making thj following 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 

With our No. 1 Collection we shall send gratis one packet 
of Aster Victoria. Prize strain, mixed ; with cur 
No 2 Collection, one packet of our superb Large-flower- 
ing Stocks, pot seed, mixed; with our No. 3 Collection, 
one packet of Giant Comet Aster, finest mixed. 

Each Free Packet will contain 100 seeds, and we Chal¬ 
lenge the Trade to offer better quality. Remember 
we are abcolutely giving these packets away to customs'* as 
an advertisement. You cannot obtain better seed* if you 
pay 5s. the packet. 

Compare the following Collections with any other* 
advertised by firms of good repute. 

Send at once, a* this offer will be withdrawn after a 
limited number of free packet* of Asters and Stocks have 
been distributed. 

Collection No. 1 contains 15 fine varieties: Aurora, 
white flaked rose; Bronze King; Blanche Burpee, white; 
Captivation, rosy-purple; Countess of Radnor, lavender; 
Firefly, glowing rrimson; Her Majesty, soft rose; Invincible 
Scarlet; Lady Bea •onitield, salmon-rose and yellow; Lady 
Nina Balfour, delicate mau*e; Lottie Hutchins, cream, 
striped rose; Monarch, bronzy-purple; Mrs. Eckford, prim¬ 
rose; Prima Donna, soft pink; Venus, salmon-buff. 

50 Seeds each, packed separately, Is. Id., post free. 

Collection No. 2 contains 15 choice varieties : Alice 
Eckford. cerise and white; America, blood-red. striped; 
Coquette, rich primrose; Emily Eckford. rich blue; Emily 
Hendersoo, pure white; Gray Friar, purple on white; Little 
Dorrit, p.nk, white, wings; Mars, fiery crimson; Oriental, 
rich orange; Prince Edward of York, scarlet, rose wing*; 
Princess May, heliotrope; Stanley, maroon; Stella Morse, 
primrose, flushed pink; Triumph, salmon and bluah; 
Wawona. heliotrope, striped white. 

50 Seeds each, packed separately, 1/7, post free. 

The two Collections, 2/6, post free, with a packet of Pink 
and White Cupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 

Collection No. 3 contains j5 superb varieties: Black 
Knight, darkest maroon; Chancellor, orange-pink; Colonist, 
lilac-rose ; Gorgeous. tie*y salmon-orange; Hon. F. Bouverie, 
coral-pink, fine; Lady Grisel Hamilton, (tuning pale laven¬ 
der; Lady Mary Currie, orange-pink, shaded lilac ; Lovely, 
p<nk; Navy Blue, fine; New Countess, pure lavender; 
Othello, chocolate-red ; Prince of Wales, bright rose; Queen 
Victoria, yellow, overlaid with purple; Sadie Burpee, finest 
white; Salopian, crimson, tinged mulberry-red. 

50 Seeds each, packed separately, 2 6, post free. 

The three Collections, 5 post free, with 5 packets Cupid 
varieties (50 seed* each) gratis. 

We shall be pleased to substitute 5 fine tall varieties for the 
Cupids, if dt sired. 

Full Cultural Notes with Every Collection. 

It will be noticed that our Collections have been enlarged 
and improved this year, and, taken in conjunction with 
above offer, make such a bargain as to defy competi¬ 
tion. and one »hich you should not miss. 

Send for our 1901 Catalogue, which has been thoroughly 
revised, and contains many useful cultural hints. 

ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 

DUDLEY ROAD. BIRMINGHAM. 


i /6 GARDEN SEEDS. 1/6 

NEW, GENUINE. A WELL TESTED. 

Evidence of Quality.— From Mr. John Banbury, 
Nuwleigh Farm. Launcells. near Stratton, Cornwall: “I have 
used your Seeds for the past four years, and everything ha* 
given me the greatest satisfaction, having grown from them 
some of the flne.it Vegetables ever seen, whili the price is 
about one-third of that charged by other firms." 

On receipt of Postal Order for 1/6. or 20 stamps, we will 
send, post free, 1 oz. each of Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, 
Hollow-crown Parsnip, Masterpiece Onion (grand exhibition 
or main crop variety], and selected Carrot; J oz. each of 
Savoy, Radish, early Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late); 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumbers; 6 packet* 
choice Flower Seeds. 

Also, for 1/- extra, 1 packet each Mustard, Cress, Beet. 
Pickling Cabbage, Borecole or Brussels Sprouts, Leek, Cauli¬ 
flower. Golden Ball Turnip; and with every 2 6 Parcel we 
will send two grand Novelties—a packet ot Magn am Bon urn 
Marrowfat Peas (produces pods 6 to 6 inches long, well filled 
wth Peas of delicious flavour) and a packet of Climax Runner 
Beans (a splendid variety, with enormous pods, often attain¬ 
ing 14 inches in length. The above Parcels contain 5.6 worth 
of finest quality Seeds for P.O 2 6 or 32 stamps. 

The Marvel Collection contains the whole of the above, 
also 2 pint* of Peas (for succession), 1 racket each Celery. 
Frame Cucumber, Parsley, Spinach, and Tomato. Post free 
for P.O. 4'-. Best value ever offered. 


SEED MERCHANTS, PIDDLETWENTHIDE, DORCHESTER. 

PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

A and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, etc., with each 5e. order. 10 named varieties, 7a per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2a. 3d.; 50, lane. 3s. 6d.. post f 
Catalogue, 2d. ReritbH.nfced ?6 year*.—GILL, Lodflnc-ho 
Lyntou, North Devon. n 
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BULBS 


FOR 

SPR ING PLANT ING. 

Important to Buyers. 

T G. CLARKE, Wholesale Bulb Importer, 

^ • 57. 59, A 61, Pcrahore-street, Birmingham, desires to 
draw attention to the enormous Stock he is now offering, all 

ot which is direct from growers of t he highest repute, ot the 
finest quality obtainable, ready for instant delivery, and 
fully described in bis Spring Catalogue which is gratis and 
poet free to all applicants, and which should undoubtedly be 
in the possession of all prospective buyers. 

The stocks of Cannas, Begonias, and Japanese Lilies are 
especially worthy of consideration, and for these he (J O. 
Clarke) has beyond all question a far greater demand from 
private buyers than any other dealer in the United Kingdom. 

CANNAS. 

All extra strong roots, grown in the OPCll. certain to 
give satisfactory results, and far superior to hot-home-res red 
pecimens, which are usually offered by most nurserymen. 

Orchid-flowered varieties.-Special Collec¬ 
tions comprising the following 12 magnificent sorts— viz., 
Britannia. Africa. America. Atalanta, Austria. Campania, 
Charles Naudin, Edouard Andrfi, Italia, 1 a Prance, Pandora, 
and Parthenope, all named. Observe these prices: 1 Collec¬ 
tion, 8a.; 3 ditto, 21s.; 6 ditto, 40s.; or 12 ditto for 75s. 

Gladioli-flowered varieties.-Special Collec¬ 
tions comprising the under-noted 12 superb sorts—viz., 
Konigin Charlotte, Admiral Avellan, Alphonse Bouvier, Ami 
Pichon, Baronne de Sandrans, E. Kenan. Furst Bismark, 
J. D. Cabos. Mme. Crozy, Paul Marquant, President Carnot, 
and Rose Unique, ail named. Observe these prices—viz., 
1 Collection, 5s.; 3 ditto, 12s. 6d. ; 6 ditto, 22s. 6d.; or 12 ditto 
for 40s. 

CROZY’S CANNAS FOR BEDDINC. 

Gladioli-flowered varieties in mixture. 


Green leaved, with yellow flowers 
Green-leaved, with red flowers .. 

Red leaved, with red and yellow 

flowers. 

All the above in mixture .. 

Note.—Fifties and Five Hundreds can be had at the 
Hundred and Thousand rates respectively. 


Per doz. 

Per 100 

Per 1,001 

s. d. 

a d. 

B d. 

2 0 

12 0 

100 0 

S 0 

18 0 

150 0 

3 0 

18 0 

150 0 

2 6 

15 0 

120 0 


BECONIAS. 


Direct from one of the best known and most sxtensive 
growers in Europa. Splendid tubers, the produce from which 
cannot fail to give results satisfactory in every way. 

Double Varieties. Single Varieties. 



Per doz. 

Per 100 

Per doz. 

Per 100 


s. d. 

e. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

Rose 

5 0 

25 0 

4 0 

2) 0 

Scarlet 

5 0 

25 0 

4 0 

20 0 

White 

5 0 

25 0 

4 0 

?0 0 

Yellow 

5 0 

25 0 

4 0 

20 0 

All the above 

In mixture 

5 0 

25 0 

4 0 

20 0 

Note*-Half 

quantities can be had at full quantity rates 


JAPANESE LILIES. 


Absolutely free from disease, of exceptionally fine quality, 
and as fresh and plump as if newly lifted from the soil. 

Per Per 
Each. doz. IcO 
s. d. s. d. a. d. 

Anratnm* 12 inches round and over 2 0 18 0 — 

Auratum. 11 inches „ „ 

1 6 

12 0 

80 0 

Auratum, lOirehea „ ,, 

0 9 

7 0 

45 0 

Auratum, 9 inches „ 

0 6 

4 6 

30 0 

Auratum, 8 inches i, „ 

— 

3 6 

20 0 

Maoranthum, 12 inches „ „ 

3 0 

30 0 

— 

Maoranthum, 11 inches tl „ 

2 0 

20 0 

— 

Maoranthum, 10 inches „ „ 

1 6 

12 0 

80 0 

Maoranthum, 9 inches „ „ 

1 0 

8 0 

50 0 

Maoranthum, 8 inches „ „ 

0 9 

6 0 

40 0 

Longlflorum glganteum, qdendid 

bulbs . 

0 6 

4 6 

25 0 

Brownl* the finest bulbs obtainable 

1 0 

10 0 

— 

Rubro-vlttatum, ditto, ditto .. 

3 6 

30 0 

— 

Kraetzerl. ditto, ditto. 

0 9 

7 0 

45 0 


Note. Half-quantities can be had at full quantity rates. 

For Iris Ksempferl (Japanese clumps, NOT 
Dutch plants), Amaryllis, Arums, Dahlias* 
Gloxinias, Dlelytras, Hemorooallls, Gladiolus, 
Monthretlas. Lily of the Valley, Spiraeas. 
Tuberoses, Ac., Ac., see Catalogue. 

NOTE. —All quotations are strictly net. for prompt Cash, 
and are subject to being unsold. Remittances should be 
crossed "London, City, and Midland Biuk," and all commu¬ 
nications addressed to: — 

J. G. CLARKE, 

Wholesale Bulb Importer, 

67, 69, & 61, PERSHORE ST., 

BIRMINGHAM. 


(Established 1885.) 

N.B. -Orders of less value t’ian f‘6 are not 

Digitized by IjQQ 


ajrte 


Tbe EXPORT Nurseries. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bulb and Plant Grower, 

HEEMSTEDE, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
in English, Spring. 1901, at lowest prices, will be sent post 
free on application. No CnaROE for Packing Order* 
OF 10/- AS D ABOVE ENTIRELY FREE TO DEHTINATIONS in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Ac. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 


Per 100. Per do*. 


Anemone Japonic a, rose (Wind-flower). 
Anemone iaponica alba (Wind-flower). 
Anemone The Bride, pure white.. 

Begonias, single mixture, 1 size .. 
Begonias, double mixture, I size.. 

D-hlias single mixture. 

Dahlias, double, in fine mixture.. 
Dahlias, Pompon, dwarf mixed 
Dahlias. Liliput, small flowering, mixed 
Dahlias, Cactus, in fine mixture.. 
Fnnkias, in fine mixture 
Hemerocallis, in finest mixture .. 
Gladiolus Brenrhleyensis, scarlet 
Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride, pure whi! 

Glad’olus Marie Lemoine. 

Hyacinthus candicans, pure white 

Iris Kiempferi, mixed . 

Iris graminea, violet. 

Iris orientslis, purple . 

Iris foetidissima. silver-striped foliage . 

Iris sibirica, mixed. 

Lilies, in floe mixture . 

Lilium umbeUatum. scarlet 

Crowns Lily of the Valley. 

Clumps Lily of the Valley. 

Mombretia crocormiaiflora 
(Enothera Youugii, pure yellow .. 

Oralis, in fine mixture . 

Phlox decussata, in fine mixture 
Phlox decussata, pure white 
Ranunculus. French, mixed 
Ranunculus aconitifolius. double white 
Galls alba maculata, speckled foliage . 

Delphiniums, mixed. 

Dorontcum, pure yellow. 

Gaillardia grandifiora, large-flowering. 

Gypsophila paniculata . 

Heuchera *anguinea, red. 

Rudbeckia hirta, yellow. 

Red-hot Poker (Tritoma Uvaria) 
Anemones, single, in fine mixture 
Dielytra specrabilis (Bleeding Heart) . 
Achillea ptarmica, double white 
Physalis Fra chetti (Chinese plant) . 
Pyrethrum Bridesmaid, double white .. 
Pyrethrum, single, in the finest mixture 


s. d. 


5 

.. 5 
.. 1 

.. 10 
.. 23 

.. 8 
.. 10 
.. 16 


16 8 
. 15 0 


.. 10 
.. 6 
.. 2 
.. 1 
.. 2 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 4 
.. 4 
.. 8 
.. 4 
.. 12 
.. 10 
.. 2 
.. 33 


0 10 
1 0 
0 6 
0 6 

1 3 
0 10 

2 0 


1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 2 
1 0 


, 14 6 
. 1 8 
. 10 0 


Auk Price List of tiie Grower, J. J. THOOLEN. 


11 Finest Apple on Earth.” 

Oo you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple In Cultivation ? 

TRY MERRYWEATHEB, 

And write for his "Remarks on Profitable Fruit Ore wing," 
oontalnlng aooount of the " Finest Aftpie on lartfe,” 

“BRAMLEVS SEEDLING,” 

Which has Rivals, bat no EqUAlfl. Bame prtoe 
ids bearing no comparison for weight of frntt 

Collection M C.” 

25 Beet Garden Boses. in dwarf plants, carriage and package 
free, for 14s., oash with order. With Acme labels, 16s. 6d. 
Varieties 

Baroness Rothschild, H.r. 

Bardon Job, H.T. 

Boule de Neige, H.F. 

Dr. And™, n.p 
Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.P. 

General J -uxjueminot. H.F. 

Glolre de Margottin, H.F. _. _ 

Qloire de Dijou, T. Ulrich Brunner, h.p. 

Jean rut* Dickson, H.P. Violette Bouyer. H.P. 

John Hopper, H.P. Viscountess Folkestone, H.T. 

La France, H.T. W. A. Richardson, N. 

Glolre Lyonnaise, H.T. 

▲Iso a Captain Hayward given with each Collection. 

PLEASE NOTE! SEEDS!! 

A Collection of VEGETABLE SEEDS to give con¬ 
stant lupply all year round, delivered for lQ/tf. A Bargain ! 
Bend for full particulars. 

SWEET PEAS! A SPECIALITY!! 

CHOICE SELECTED STOCKSII! 
Collection ‘‘B’’ of 12 best varieties, post free, for 2/6. 
Blanche Burpee, Gorgeous, Black Knight, Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Lovely, Navy Blue, Chancellor, Countess Cadogan, 
Quoeu Victoria, Fashion, Salopian, Sadie Burpee. 

Send for Lists of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, now out, 
for coming plsnting season, which also contain much valuable 
Information. All post free on application t'j 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nnroerior, 


Madame Hoste. tea. 
Madame Isaac Perriere, B. 
Madame Lam bard, T. 
Marie Beaumann, h.p. 
Marie Van Houtte, T. 

Mrs S. Crawford, H.p. 
Mrs. J. Laing, H. P. 

Prince O. de Rohan, H.P. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. 

ISAAC MATTHEWS & SON 

Have an extensive stock of 

[«anrel8. from 1 to 6 ft. Aucubas, from l to 6 ft 

Rhododendrons, white, scarlet, and pink, from 1 to 
4 ft., full of buds. 

n Hybrid seedlings, from 1 to 4 ft. 

H pool icum, from 1 to 4 ft. 

lollies, all varieties, uvs 1 to 12 ft.; and a large stock of 
Thorn Quicks, Privet, Ash, Birch, Elm, Sycamore, Lime. 
Sootch, Larch, etc., for Forest Planting; also Ornamental 
Trees, from 1 to 12 ft. high. Price List on application to 

THE NURSERIES, MILTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 



FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
[ Oft OF TESTED GROWTHS| 

ASTER SINENSIS.— A lovely single Alter from 
China, with large hat.doome flowers of a oelicate mauve, 
with yellow dire, bushy, branching habit; hardy am.ual; 
ht. 15 inches. Per pkt, 6d. and Is. 

_AQUILEGIA*—BARR’S EXTRA SELECTED 
HYBRIDS, containing large flowers of beautitui lormaud 
colouring, including the beautiful long-spurred varietiee; 
hardy pereni ial. Per pkt., 2s. 6d. 

CELOSIA PLUMOSA. - BARR’S CHOICE 
MIXTURE* handsome teatheiy plumes ot brilliant 
colours ; half baruy annual ; ht. 2 ft. Per pkt, 6d. and is. 

BERACLEUM PURPUREUM.-A grand stately 
plant wuh handsome foliage and purple-baired stems; hardy 
biennial; ht 6 ft. Per pkt.. Is. 6d. 

LUPINUS ARBOREU5 SNOW QUEEN. -A 

lovely white tree Lupin, tine novelty; haray pereunial ; 
ht. 4 ft. Per pkt., Is. and Is Cd. 

MIGNONETTE, BARR’S COVENT GARDEN 
FAVOURITE.— Tbe finest Mignonette for pots and 
borders, deliciously fragrant. Per pat., 6d. and Is. 

NICOT1ANA SYLVESTRIS. - A tine white 
flowered sweet-ic nted Tobacco with handsome foliage 
Per pkt., 6d. and Is. 

PHACELIA CAMPANULARIA. - One of the 

most lovely blue flowers in cultivation; ht. 8 inches. Per 
pkt., 6d and la 

POPPY EMPRESS OF CHINA.- Beautiful single 
flowers, mow white, with a fringed margin of crimson- 
scarlet Perpkt,6d. 

POPPY. ORIENTAL, MIXED. NEW VARIE¬ 
TIES.— Stately hardy perennials, with goi geou»ly coloured 
flowers. Per pkt., 6d. and la 

POPPY, SHIRLEY. LONG DITTON.-Extra 

SOlOCted str-in of this beautiful Popp*. Per pkt, Is. 

TBE CHINESE STAR PRIMROSE (Primula 

Stellata).—▲ most beautiful and graceful pot-plant, 
easi'y grown for greenhouse or sitting-room decoration. 
Puiple, per pkt. la; white, per pkt., Is. 6d. 

BaRR'S SEED GUIDE, for the beet Vegetables and. most 
beautiful Flowers, Jree on application. 

BARR & SONS, 

11,12. & 13, KING STREET, COYENT CARDEN LONDON. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLEC - 

■U TION8.—Either 12 lovely Hardy Evergreens, or 12 
splendid Flowering 8hruba or 12 beautiful Forest Trees, 
assorted, 3a 9d.; lz grand Roees, 6 climbing, 6 bush, 3k. 6d. 
For early spring flowering : 30 Wallflower, 50 Double Daisies, 
12 Polyanthus, 12 Alyssum, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-nots, 


v irgiuiau orecLjer, nuuc> buck ib, C/iematis, i i.limiung Koees, 
4 Double Pink Bellbind. 2 Euonymus, 4 Irish Ivy, 4 Perennial 
Pea, Jessamine. Ootoneaster, 3a 6 Currant, 6 Gooseberry 
Bushes. 12 Raspberry Canes. 25 Strawberries, 3a 9d. 

Collection of strong Fruiutrees: 6 Apples, 4 Pears, 
2 Cherries, 4 Plums, 2 Peaches, 2 Sweet Chestnuts, 2 Walnuts, 
13s. 6d.; half quantity, 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 

To stand the winter: 20 Red Cabbage, 50 Cabbages, 50 
Brussels Sprouts, 50 Lettuces, 50 Broccoli, 50 Kale, 60 SavoyB, 
2a 9d. Useful Herbs: 6 Thyme, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 6 
Parsley, 6 Lamb Mint, 6 Mackerel Mint, 6 Fennel, 6 Mar¬ 
joram, 2s. 6d. 

Lovely Clematis, red, white, grey, blue, 4 for la 9d. 

Grand Hsrdv Perennials, last for ages.—12 Pyrethrums, 
6 Calliopsia 12 Honesty, 6 Hollyhocks, 12 Lupiuus, 12 Stocks. 
12 Sweet Williams, 12 Dianthus, 12 French Honeysuckles, 
12 Columbine, 12 Ox eyed Dai.-y, 6 Sunflower, 6 Irises, 12 
Antirrhinums. 12 La>k>-pur, 12 Foxglove, 12 Poppbs, 12 
Campanula, 12 Mich. Daisy, for 5s 9d. . half quantity. 3s. 6d. 

12 choicest H.P. named Roses, grafted, assorted, 5a 6d. 

All above Collections sent carnage paid, carefully packed. 
Enormous stock of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and 
Hardy Plants, all sorts. Large Catalogue, free, including 
six packets of choice Flower Seed ; low estimate per return. 
Hedging I Hedging 11 Myrobella Plum, marvellous quick 
growth, impenetrable. 3a 6d. 100; 30s. 1,000. Quick, Thorn. 
Privet, Beech, from 2a 100; I5a 1,000. Wallflowers, very 
strong, la 6d. 100. Free on rail. 

E. QAYE, (G.I.k Carlton Nurseries. Lowestoft. 


Lily Of the Valley* strong roots, 50 for 2*. 
Clematis Jackma' ‘ 


la 3d. each. 


Fackmanl* large purple, in pots, strong, 


_i pontlc____,_ 

Rhododendrons* strong, yd. each; 6, 3a. fid. 

Lovely Xmas Roses* full of buds, very strong, 4d. each, 

3i 6d. doz. 

Marguerites for greenhouse, yellow, [white, blue. 
Is. 3d. doz. 

Marguerite Carnation* choice mixed, is. 3d. doz. 
Spiraea japonloa* for greenhouse forcing, 4d. each, 

3s. 6<1. doz 

Lovely Gold or Silver Privet, 4d. each; 3«. 6d. dor. 
Euonymus, Gold or Silver, 4d. each ; 3a. 6d. doz. 
Amorican Blackberry, immense fruit. 5d ea.; 4s. dor. 
Grand Standard Roses, uii named. 6 choice sorts, 6s. 
Lovely Climbing Roses (Crimson Rambler, Marechal 
Niel, Niphetos, Gloire de Dijon, etc., etc.), Is. ea. ; 6, 4s. 6d. 
Moss Roses, pink or white. 6d. each: 5s. doz. 

Climbing Cluster Roses* assorted, tkl. ea*-h; 5s. doz. 
Splenald Grafted H.P. Roses, named, td. each, 
os 6(1. doz. 

4s. 6d. Orders Carriage Paid. 

E. GAYE, CARLTON NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 

T OOK ! LOOK ! !—Good soft Garden String, 

A-l 3d. per lb., oiled and dressed. 8oft Canvas in stops 
■ee-trainiog or wall-fruit purposes, 2d. per lb.; will nol 

.v,v, carriage •’“*'* - 1 * —*■—- E - ~- 

Government ( 


— JU. vci lu., uuw ana uressea. son tjanvas in stops, 
for tree-training or wall-fruit purposes, 2d. per lb.; will nol 
rot; carnage paid on all orders over 5s.—11. G. GA8SON 
Government Contractor, Rye. : | Tl"C P’l 
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GARDENING- ILLUSTRATED. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WEBBS’ 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


flOBBiSS CATALOGUE AND 
u COMPETITORS' GUIDE.— 
224 largo quarto paves, beauti¬ 
fully Illustrated Lists of all 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
wltb most valuable cultural 
notes, times of sowing, colours, 
heights, &c.; also all the best 
flowering plants, ineluding our 
world - famed Collections of 
Dahlias and Pansies. “Indis¬ 
pensable alike to amateur 
and professional gardeners." 
Copies per Parcel Post on re¬ 
ceipt of Sixpence.—DOBBIC A 
CO., THE ROYAL SEEDSMEN. 
ROTHESAY. 


ir iuv nnn i 

REALLY GOOD SEEDS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

SEND TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONE WI LL SERVE YOU B ETTER. 

MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM 


and can give referenda to correspondents or customers in 
nearly every town and village in the Unit ed Kingdom. 
Hi* List* are acknowledged by all to contain only the 

Best Vegetables, Flowers, and Bulbs 
worth growing. 

The splendid exhibits, grown from his seeds, at Shrewsbury, 
London. Birmingham. Plymouth. Hanley, Wolverhampton, 
. were acknowledger! by all to be as good as any ever seen 

HIS GREAT SUCCESS has Induced some to imitate 
his advertisements, and try to undersell bira, but where a 
genuina.ar(icle is wanted none can beat him. 


WEBBS’ BRILLIANT PETUNIA 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY, 

Nothing 

>t or so lil 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


Nothing gives so much cut bloom at so small a 
co-t or so little trou'b. To get best results Sow at 
Once, as directions sent with each Collection 


The flower* are remarkable for their brilliancy and 
variety of colour, also for their large eize and beautiful 
shape. 

Mixed, 16,2 6, and 5 - por packet. Post free. 


SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER, 

COLLECTION No. 1.—12 Useful Vari 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets, Is. 6< 

COLLECTION No. 2.—12 Better Vari 


QEED POTATOES FROM 
^ SCOTLAND.-No crop is of 
more Importance In the garden 
than the Potato one, and a 
change of seed Is always bene¬ 
ficial. List of varieties, quoting 
carriage paid prices, free on 
application.—DO BBIE & CO., 
THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SEED 
Establishment, ROTHESAY. 


WEBBS’ NEW SNOW-WHITE PANSY. 

Is. 6d. per packet. Post free. 

WEBBS’ NEW MACNET POPPY. 

Is. od. per packet. Post froe. 

WEBBS’ NEW AURORA CAILLARDIA 


WEBBS’ SPRINC CATALOGUE, Post Free, 1/-. 

A In idged Edition gratis to ail. 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


FULL LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


FASCINATING FLOWERS 


»ry Garden in Country or Tow 
Beautiful for Cut Flowers. 


Seed Grower and 
Seed Merchant, 


BOSTON 


LOVELY NEW 


X I The biggest success of all is 

\\ I ECKFORD S GIANT SWEET PEAS 

aS 12 Grand Giant Varieties <ideal for 

Exhibition 1 uryo».eB . 2/9 tret. 

*the pur it)/ aed tlamin a cf these home 
y grown stocks is positively u> equalled. 

~ The following Set of 

SWEET PEA NOVELTIES FOR 1901 

are the flnert ever offered, and are each 
su t plied in H- packets 
Cocclnea, New i-earltt; 

Hon. Mr*. E. Kenyon, Giant Primrose; 

Mina WiUinott. Giant Orange; 

Lady Ormshy Gore, Ucautiful Cream Flushed; 
George Gordon, Rich Carmine. 

One packet of each, with a packet of the New Giant 
te Sadie B rpee. C packets in all, SI- P<>« free, 
ve Twelve Varieties and Six Novelties (18 In all), 


Peonies 


Pure 

Home-grown 

Seeds 

At First Cost. 


The Talk of the Whole 
Horticultural World. 

To make a Perfect Picture in your 

Garden PLANT NOW. 

Choice named Varieties, Doiblf. or 

SINGLE FLOWERED AS DEMIREP. 

Collection B, 24s. per doz.: 50 
for *4 4s.— Cr.maon, cherry red, purple, 
purple-crimson, deep amethjst. rich rune, 
rose, lilac-rose, rose-pink, aud peach in 
equal proportions, and thades of white 
in lets proportion. 

Collection D. 42s. per doz.: 50 

for A7 7s.— The mo«t fragrant sorts, the 
purest whites and most dtluate combina¬ 
tions of creamy -yellow and white and 
blush are added to the brightest of the 
above colours. Purple and lilac tints are 
omitted. 

Collection E, 60s. per doz.-A 
few Novelties of most enchant¬ 
ing form, colour, and fragrance. 

STRQNC COUNTRY-CROWN ROOTS 
GUARANTEED. 

A R0NII3 of i2 Bulbs of Kelway 4 
DUNUO re’ebrated Gladiolus 
Kelwayl will be tent Gratis with 

every O-uer value £3 sent direct from this 
Advertisement f r Plants here offered. 
This Advertisement (paper and date) 
must be mentioned. Tne Bonus is m 
addition to «. ther advantages offered by us. 

Carriage and Pa -kage Free at above 
Prices <or Cheque with Order, if this Paper 
be mentioned 

1SJ Gold and Silver MedaU—London, 
Daria, Chicago, etc. 

KELWAY & SON, 

The Royal Horticvltcristh, 

LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


BUY YOUR SEEDS DIRECT FROM THE 
' CROWER. 

The Fen dtatrict of Lincolnshire 1., wrir 

becoming more famous for its Seeds and Potatoes. 
The rich alluvial soil round the mouth of the TAiihhin. 
toge her with the strong cold air blowing from the U ash. 
imparts ioth.m a vigour and hardiness scarcely found m 
tho** from any other county. 

Frank Waite’s Lincolnsbire Homo-grown 
Peas and Beans. -These have been g own irom my 
owu i an tally soltcted stocks under my own personal 
suienvision. Tney have b.en dres-.d >y >he bes: 

, . li. n \\ srohniiMFH uni 


I ECKFORD S CULINARY PEAS are 

I ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED 

I For Flavocr and < ropfixo capacity, the 
r mos t productive Pea* on the market; see 
col ectlorn on page 2 f • a alocue before vou 
buy. Booklet on •• How to Grow and when 
to Sow culinary leas.' with u 11 orders. 


Result* every'here prove that , 
Eckford a Seeds lor ream, vioocb, l 
and Yi-ui arc 

The CHEAP 8T and the BE8T , 

Col lections for a year s supp y.7 6. * 
12 6 Ml- 31 6. ' -. 6j-. r » rrta «® 
paid, cash with order. 

Choicest Flower Seeds. 

No expense or pains is spared to en¬ 
sure tliehlg e«t mer t In these pure 
and se ected stocks. They are for k 
above the average in qua ity. 

If you lore; H ENRY ECKFI 

Gardenlnc 

send for Seed Grower 

Eckford . __ _____ _ 


Catalogues gratia and post fret from— 

FRANK WAITE 

Seed Grower and Merchant, 

BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Don t Buy 
tl 1 you 

have seen 
Eekford's 

Catalogue. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS —12 grand decorative 

\J varieties, strong, well-rooted plants, named, 12 for 2s.; 
2* for 3s. 6d. 

PELARGONIUMS.—12 strong, well-rooted 

I plants from 3-inch pots, many new and choice varieties, 

■TONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s Gems, 

LA atrong and well rooted, best named varieties, 3s. 6d. per 

TTERBACEOU8 CALCEOLARIAS. — Kel- 

n way's mode strain, most marvellous c< lours, strong 
plants, 2* M. per doz. 

pLOXINIAS—Finest strain in cultivation, 
IT finely blotched, erect flowering, fine one-year bulbs, 
3s. 6d per doz. 

ASPARAGUS FERNS, strong young plants, 

A well rooted, 2s 6d. per doz, 

AYIESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


CHRYS ANTHE MUMS. 

THE MOS TSELECT IN EUROPE. 

CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
GODFREY. EXMOUTH, Devon. 


HILL & SMITH, 

BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


WATER BARROW. 


POULTRY HURDLE A 
TENNIS FENCING. 


STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


Prices os Application. 

STRAINED WIRE ESPALIERS ARCHES, 

from 3/• per single yard. from 12 - 


DO NOT READ THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT IF 

You have no glass. 

It will not interest you. 


“NICOTICIDE” 

Is now UBed by all the leading growers under 
glass for the purpose of destroying those insect 
pests which are so troublesome. Green-fly, 
Mealy-bug, Red-spider, Thrip, etc., are in¬ 
stantly destroyed. 

If you have not yet used 11 NICOTICIDE” 
are not “up to date.” It is so simple and 
cheap. Write for Booklet “ Greenhouse Pests.” 

Read what Garden ini; Illustrated says 

about 11 NICOTICIDE.” 

" Wo recently received a sample boiile of this new 
vaporiser, and having subjected it to a variety of tests, have 
no hesitation iu pronouncing it the most efficacious we 
have triod. Its effect on all insect life is wcll-nlRta 
magical, which we attribute to its quick and rapid vaporis¬ 
ing properties. This latter is maiuly due to the nearer prox¬ 
imity to the flame. ytt quite safe owing to the size and the 
seutral constructnn of the cup containing the liquid. The 
rapid and quick action on ail inBect life allows no timo 
for the escape of the pest, which iu not a few of 
chore mere slow in action is the case, numbers of the pests 
secreting themselves on first feeling the action of th*- fumes. 
With 'Nlcotlcide' this is impossible the whole host being 
overcome forthwbh. In this way this useful and safe anicle 
is rendered not only valuable, but distinctly 
economical. We were not onJy surprised, but uistinctly 
phased wi h the results. It is perfectly harml0E8 to 
oven tender foliage."—6th October, 1900. 

PRICES.-This Compound for Vaporising 

is sold in bottles, as follows 

No. 1 pint {5Sf'}i».D«l cubic ft.. IS - «. 

No. 2 size.—1 „ ditto 20.000 .. 7 6 .. 

No. 3 size.—8 oz. ditto 12,000 „ 4 6 .. 

No. 4 size.-4 „ ditto 8,000 „ „ 3 - 

No. 5 size.—1 „ ditto 2.000 lOd. „ 

SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARCE QUANTITIES. 


wm 

Seud for Catalogues A Prices of Garden Requisites. I 

118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST„ LONDON, E.C. | 

GARDEN BARROWS 

FULL SIZE. 

-q. Strongly made of good well- 

seasoned hard wood, wheels 
well tyred, painted two coats. 
Owing to depression of trade, 
I am offennga limited number 
//^p. at 186^ carriage paid; 

F. PAINE, Station Works, NEW MALDEN. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOU8. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL—OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

A GERMAN GARDENER, well up in every 

branch of gardening. 56je*rsof age, reeks SITUATION 
in England with a genthman or in nursery. Best testi¬ 
monials from last employer Address — BERTHOLD 
BCHEBITZ, Bolandrech on the Rhine, Germany, _ 

Wanted by the council of the cre- 

MATJON SOCIETY of ENGLAND a SUPERIN. 
TENDENT for their Crematorium at St. John s, Woking. 
Exceptional references required. Wages 18 b. a week, with 
house and garden, coal and commission. For further 
particulars apply to the 

SECRETAR>i^4 t Regent-street W. 

Digitized by (jOOSK 


- A *- Substantially built of 

good sound materials 
Complete with half- 
elass door, lock, and 
Brans furniture, stag¬ 
ing for each side of 
house, ventilator In 
roof and side, and 
21-oz. Glass 
throughout. 

7 ft. by 5 ft. £2 12 6 1 15 ft. by 10 ft. .. £8 2 0 

9 ft. by 6 ft. .. .. 3 16 6 20 f^. by 10 ft. 118 0 

12 ft. by 8 ft. .. 5 14 0 I 25 ft by 10 ft 14 It 0 

Customer writes. Jan. 13 h. 1901: "Greenhouse 
arrived safelv, for which many thanks. I am very pleased 
with it P is far superior to houres of the t ame sort made 
by other firms at hitcher prices. The wood is in excellent 
condition." (Original can be be seen at onr office.) 
QUALITY AND PRICE WILL TELL. 


Hot-Water Apparatus. 

Each Apparatus Complete, with boiler, flue-pipe, and smoke- 
nozzle. expansion box, and two rows of 4 n pipe along one 
side of house. Can be easily fixed, and guaranteed to (rive 
every satisfaction House 10 It. long, £4: 12 ft., £4 68.1 
15 ft. £5; 20 ft. £A: 25 ft. £7 10s. 

See Iriuft'ratfd LiBt far Garden Frames, Forcing House 
Iron Buildings, Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. 

J. WILLIS & CO., 

92, Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 

THrSTOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOU8E8 
CONSERVATORIES, Ao. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
$ great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our own 
supervision. Before ordering 
elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. A W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES 

ana Estimates 
for Or eenhouse 
Heating Appara¬ 
tus fiee. s 


CHAS. TOOPE 

(r.a.n.s.) 

AND SON, 

8tep. ey 8quare, 
Stepney, 
LONDON. E. 


HUNTER & GOW, 

IjI VERPOOIj. 


NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Slug, Ac. 
Price £3 108. per ton, In bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 4a. per 
cwt. 1 cwt. Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station in England 
on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 25th Annual Collection of Reports :— 
NATIVE GUANO roR POTATOES, VEGETABLES, kc. 

T. Cooke. Sandy : " Good for all Vegetables : very good for 
Toma’oes; should not like to be without it." 8. Elliott, 
Stoats N*st: "Very go. d for Potatoes, Onions, and all 
Vegetables; a good remedy for wireworm." 

NATIVE GUANO roB FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, Ao. 

H. Lamb. Radford: "Roses, Chrysanthemums,^dirs,and 
Hyacinths, excellent; very dean and good manor*. R. T 
Grantham, Sherborne: "Excellent for Strawberries, all 
green crops, and Roses; cannot speak too highly of it." 
A. G Lef.nky & Co., Worthing: "Effect on Tomatoes and 
Chrysanthemums tplencid; very pleased." 

Orders to the Native Guano Co„ Ltd., », New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriare. London, where Pamphlets of 
TmtUnonials.Ac., may be obtained AOKNT8 WANTED. 

THE CONICAL BOILER 

ll r V fi is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco 
fl.j/si, w\\A nomical Boiler ever invented For heating 
i f lYft Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
JFl Churches, Chai>els, and for Amateur 

I to \ Gardenere. Requires very little attention 

■I JUikMpQAm Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot burr 

d hollow Sole Makers— 

NEWSUM, DYSON. A CO- 
rir BEE8TON ROAD. LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application. 

HARDEN NECESSARIES. - Virgin Cork 

VJ finest, 112 lb., 17 b. ; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5s 6d.; 14 lb., 3e. 
Bamboo cant*, 4 feet, 2s. 3d. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 

la. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia, 

lb. per It}, Cocoa-fibre. Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, Ac. Price List on application.- 
WATRON A SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, London, E.U. 


“NO BETTER FOOD.” 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Ao. 

FRY’S 

PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA. 

“I have never tasted Cocoa 
that I like so well." 

Sir Char. A Cameron, 

Kx President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

300 GOLD MEDALS, &o. 


WHY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 

"f FERRETS, when for Is. GAMEKEEPER of 41 years' 
experience will send whole of following REAL, GENUINE 
RECIPES?—Drawing and Catching Rats in enormous 
quantities, alive or dead; destroying Moles by millions; 
B'dting Rats or Rabbits from their holes; Drawing Game any 
distance; compelling Rabbits to lay out for covert shooting : 
force Hons to lay (best on earth); Infallible Cure for Gapes; 
very Valuable Fancier's Secret, How to settle any fresh dog, 
so that he will not leave owner; keep Pigeons at Home and 
attracting Stray Birds; trapping Hares. Rabbi is. Foxes, Ac. 
a'ive; Curing Skins; making Dubbin, Ac. Ac. Guaranteed 
genuine; registered copyright; thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials — V. THOMSON. FTederie-place. Weymouth 

the rTcht THING IN THE RICHT PLACE 

Is “ RED HAND” FELT on the ROOF of your Fowl- 
house, Tool or Bicycle Shed, Pigeon-house, Ac. You'll know- 
all about it if you read our Illustrated Book (free) on the 
cheapest and best way of building nnd roofing with the famous 
"RED HAND” Felts. Ask your ironmonger for it, or 
write to— 

D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd., 

Lagan Works, BELFAST. 

Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS: 

Giving lull and comprehensive information of their culture 
and arrangement, w th descriptions in alpbabetual order of 
upwaids of thirteen hundred or the most ornamental flowers, 
the soil, position, Ac.., most suitable. 

Of ail Newsagents, Booksellers, or post free. Is. 9d*. from 
The Publisher, 

37, Southamp ton-st., Strand. London. W.C. 

TOOK ! —I have 1,000 new Knee Rugs, 6ft. by 

Jj 41 ft., with brass eyelet holes at top, weighing over 
44 lbs.; very warm rug. I will send one post free for 3s.— 
H. J. GAS60N, Government Contrac or, Rye. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WEST'S PLANT GRIP STAKES-Rverlasting double-grin 
stakes for instantly staking all plants. Send Post-card for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

WEST'S PATENT VAPORISING FUMIGATOR.- 

Made all of metal. Will last a life-time without wick or further 
**oub!e. Pr ioo complete, with spiriu for store, 9d., poet free, to 
v .porise up to 2,600 c.f. 

“ WEST’S EXTRACT OF NICOTINE" ie guaranteed 

pure Nicotine, and three times as good as the best compound. It is 
not a compound— i.t„ not a chemical substitute for Nicotine, bu r will 
make a compound equal to the beet, if desired, at lid. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Price 7d. per sealed bottle of 1,000 cubic feet, poet free (in quan¬ 
tities at 5d. each, carriage paid). Some other 


MANURES 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


Pure Bone Meals. 

We only grind the beet quality of home Bones. We 
guarantee our Bone Meals * pure," and to contain 
44 % Am., and 46 % Phosphate of Lime. We manu¬ 
facture 3 grades: i in., 1 in., and MeaL Prices; 14 lb., 
2/-; 28 lb., 3/-; 6C lb., 6/-; 1 cwt., 8,6. 


SPECIAL LAWN MANURE 


-rtaJ (all delivered free) are Ivorine and Metal Plant Labcl 8 of alt 

f kinds, from is. lOd. gross Gardener’s Fountain Pen. Is. ; Ink 4 

]yJs r ' Holding: Pen* one dip into ink lasts an hour’s writing, without 
again dipping, 6 d. dozen; Waterproof Ink* the only ink to stand 
outside weather, 7d. bottle; Prepared Green Raffia* 2a lb. ; ■■■■■ 

• * I ■ Plant Clips, la 3d. gross; Carnation Rings. la 3d. gross; 

Hyacinth Supports. 3«. doa; Layering Pears, la fid. per gross; Metal Tree Fas- 
f tenors for permanently fastening wall trees, la lOd. gross ; Wall Nalls (same price as ordinary 

1 nails); Glazing Staples, la 6 d gross; Plant Pots, also Pans, 3*. cast, any size (card, ford.); 

Flowor Grip Pot Suspenders; Pot Crooks; Orchid Baskets; Garden Syringe: Spray Dif- 

Holders of all fuser, for Bprayim, insecticide, Sc . complete, 2 s. 6 d.: Powoer Diffuser* for diffusing powder on 
kinds. plants tilled. Is : Greenhouse Sha ding * 9d. Tins—if not satisfactory after trial money will be 

returned: Mushroom Spawn* very prolific, 4s. per bushel; Jnsectide* Is. 3d. dozen boxes; 
Mealy Bug Destroyer, 7d. bottles: Horticultural Soap, 14 lb. tins, la; Powder Weed Killor, if not 
the beat and cheapest arter trial money will be returned, la 6 d. tin makes 16 to 60 gallons; Sing Killer Powder, certain 
destruction to slugs, 4c., and a splendid fertiliser, from lb. tins, 91. ; Lawn Sand, kills all weeds and nourishes the Grass, 
from lb. tin*, 9d.; Tobacco Powder* extra fine ground, from 9d. tins: Seed Germinator, fid. boxes, no seed should 
be sown without a dressing of this; Fertiliser, perfect plant food, from lb. tins, 9d.; Manures, 4c., 4c. All carriage 
and package free. SAMPLES GRATIS. 

It will pay you well to save your plants from dying to send direct to the only manufacturer of All Garden Sundries. 
C. E WEST, ROUNDHAY, for full Illustrated Catalogue, with hints on horticulture. 

“ Orchid Culture,” 3rd edition, postage, 3d. Gives full particulars of the cultivation of Orchids. 


Specially designed for spring application, to promote 
the growth of the finer Grasse*, and to discourage 
Daisies and Moss. This Manure produces a velvety 
surface. 

14 lb., 3/-; 28 lb., 6/-; 56 lb., 8/6; 1 cwt . 15 - 

SPECIAL VINE MANURE. 

Analysis; 34 '(Am.; 17 }' Phos.; 12 . 8ul. Potash, 
lb.. 8 6 ; Y cwt., 15,-. 

SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE 

Analysis: 4 % Am ; 17 % Phos.; 10 ; SuL Potaih. 

56 lb., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15 - 

SPECIAL ROSE MANURE. 

Tone's Receipt. 56 lb., 11/6. 

SPECIAL MANURES 

FOR ALL CROPS. 

141b. 281b. 66 lb. Irwt. 

Pure Dissolved Bones.. .. 2/- 3/- 5,6 10- 

PurePeruvianOuano.screened) 3,6 6 /- 10/- 17 6 

Kainit, 23 % Sul. Potash .. 2/- 2/6 3/9 

Sulphate of Potash, 97 Z .. 3/- 5,8 96 18 - 

Muriate of Potash, 80 % .. 3/- 6 /- 9 - 17/- 

Nitrate of Potash, 90 4 ..4/8 8 /- 15/- 29 - 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 24| %.. 3/- 4/9 8,6 16- 

Nitrate of Soda, 95 % .. .. 26 4/3 7/6 R- 

Dried Blood, 16 % Am. .. 3/- 6/- 9 - 17/6 

Superphosphate, 26 % .. ..21- 2,6 &9 & - 

„ 31 %.. .. 2/3 2/9 4 1- 71- 

Sul. of Magnesia ( b 2/9 19 8 6 15 - 

SuLotlroS ..1 JJ I W 3/- 4/6 7/6 

SuLofLime .. 1 JSSl 1 1 21- 1/6 89 6/6 

Sul. of Soda a/g ^ M w . 

Phosphate of Potash .. .. 6/- 9/- 17/- 83- 

Basic Slag. 21- 2 6 86 

Full Price Lute Manures and Sundries on 
application. 

THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


LOW PRICES. 


No. 564. 

This is an entirely New Patent Apparatus, for USO with 
Oil. the construction of which enables a greater heat to 
be obtained in a short period of time and maintained 
for over 24 hours without attention. By the arrange 

ment of a flue on either side of the burners, pure air t-« 
admitted and heated before diffusing, which at once doubles 
the heating capacity. Can be supplied in two different sizes 
viz : No 564. length 284 in., height 20| in . 85 Candle 
Power, 27 6 each. No. 565, length % in., height 28 ir. 
120 Candle Power, 50 - each VAPORIZERS 
now supplied with all Stoves without extra Charge. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, Ac. 

Full Illustrated CataloouePost Free trom 

“RIPPINGILLE’S” 

ALBION LAMP COY., LTD., 

ASTON ROAD. BIRMINGHAM. 

And 6 & 7, Stonocuttor St.. Farrtnudon St.. 
London. E.C. (Established 1872 ) 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
1 GLAZING 


NEW PATENT 


: $ ■ The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 

l.-Long Burning. 

^^9 9 2.—Even Temperature. 

9 8.-No Trouble. 

a ■ In these particnlarv our 

u Boiler* are altogether be- 

iT^S SiF* Guaranteed Mlnl- 
■ f. • mum Burning. 

L9fg£; 12 Hours. 

MbM wBSMES? ' Unsatisfactory Boilers can 

KS /jw , wfvgV be replaced in an hours 
work without moving the 
r -J" m I *' old pipes. 

t .1 J Extracts from Letters 

w y received 

"My gardener is quite converted.” 

" The gardener is loud in its praise.” 

" The last No. 2 I had from you always goes 24 hours at 
a Btretch.” 


For Roofs. Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

^ No Special Contract required. 

IRON. OR JL 


nu MHa wun, 

PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers. Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORKS. WHARF 
RD. t CITY RD., LONDON. N. ; 
WriU for Illustration*, Ttxtimo -1 
nials, and full particulars 
(sent post frtt). 


RADIATINC HEAT GENERATOR 

For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, 4c. 


For prices and particulars apply to 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD, 

66, Victoria St., WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


^ FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

81osle barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
vertoa from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech¬ 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. fid. Walking-stick Guns, 
12n fid. Alarm Guns. 7s. fid. Bend 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO/'iffbSfc street, Binmnlham. 

D i gitized by L-.OOQ l£ 


•TIFFANY and Canvas Cloth, for Shading 

-L Grcenhousei and Protecting Fruit-trees. The manufac¬ 
turer will b> please*! to send patterns and prices on applica¬ 
tion. -EDWIN KING, Uitcbeat Factory, Evercreecb, Bith 


The first Heater of Its kind! Still the Best! 

From 25 - 

TREGGON..& CO., BREWERY ROAD, 10ND0H, K. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Iron—Flaw Lugs. 
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G. HAYWARDS 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 

359‘BROCKLCY ROAD, BROCKLEY 

L/srx LONDON fjR£ZC 

4 Cheap Tenants Fixt ure Gree nhouses 

j .. £ % ®"vrrr° ! ^STv 


WEBBS 

COMPOUND 

MANURE 


Jill 


PRIZE MED 
Tenants fixtui 
f*oh j 


PRIZE MEDAL SPAN ROOF 

KCNHOUa MIDI to flT ©•* 


FOR OTHER SIZES A PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATEDLlSTTO 

C . HAYWARD, 

359?BROCKLEY ROAD. BROCKIEY.SE 

* 'Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 




DESIDERATUM 

i nii ^ L 


HEATINC 


APPARATUS AS riXEO 


MAKE THE 

FIRST BUSINESS 


Successful Exhibitors of 
Vegetables & Flowers use 


20 th CENTURY 


INCLUDE IT WITH THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS Ac. 


.v*n 


The beet general Manure for Vegetables and Flowers, 
lib., I.; 31b., &6; 71b., 281b., 13/-. 

Reduced Rates for Large Quantities on Application . 

WEBBS’ CARDEN FERTILISERS. 

For POTATOES .. per bag of 28 lbs... 5a. Od. 
For TOMATOES .. ditto .. 6s. Od. 

For CHRYSANTHEMUMS ditto .. 7a. 6d. 

For LAWNS .. .. ditto .. 6a. Od. 

For VINES . ditto .. 6a. Od. 


Our Mam rr Works at Saxtnky, Chester, 
_are Five Acres in Extent. 


WEBB & SONS, 

The Queen’, Seedemen, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


Chemicals, to. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 

Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good artiola 
is. la. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knivts, no 
oettor made, Is. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blad* 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1 b. Id. each ; Corn Knives, 
Is.; Workmen's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pec 
Blade, Is. Id. The blades of all the above are madt 
from the very Inst English crucible cast steel. Post 

J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

I Sheaf Island Works. SHEFFIELD. 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers. 

STRATFORD. LONDON, E. 


PETROLEUM OR OIL PUMPS. 

By using those Pumps A Pans 
JLv Petroleum can bo kept any¬ 
where without leakage. 

Regd. Tip Barrel end up into Pan, cut hole, 
and fix Pump with one turn of Screw 
Collar. 

Pump goes right down to bottom 
of BarreL 

Pump and Pan illustrated are for usual 
, 40 and 42 Gallon Casks. 

OTHER SIZES TO ORDER. 

Vickel-Plated Pump, with Brace Bit to cut hole .. 14 6 

Kraaa Padlocks with two keys . , 

L**,!7 a . ni-ed Iron Pao 10 Btai d Barrel in 8 6 

,ng 0ne 0,,Uon Safety Can to fit Pumps 3 6 


* 'i-^OAing Une Gallon Safety Oao to fit Pumps 3 

(Galvanised Oil Drums or Tanks, aith or without Pumps). 
Petroleum Lamp Oil. Prices on application. 

OLIVE 


BROS., 

358 & 359, SUMMER LANE. BIRMINGHAM 


PEAT! PEAT!! PEAT!!! 

"pPPS & CO. have now a large stock of firet- 

-*-• claw Brown Fibrous Peat ready for the coming Beacon. 


MEDALS AWARDED »876 & 1881 


PRICK 5 - each. 
Carriage 
^ Paid. 


Selected for Orchids and Stove and Gieenhouse Plants. 
Excellent Peat for Rhodod* ndrons and outdoor purposes. 
Well-matured Oak and Beech Leaf Mould, Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Coarse and Fine Sand, Cocoa-nut-fibre, Charcoal, 
Sphagnum, he., he. 

THE PEAT DEPOT, 
RmaWOOD, HANTS 


A COOD 

Send for ^ V SPAI 

one at once 
and cat* h those 
troublesome birds. 

GILBERTSON A PAGE. Ltd., Game Food 

_Manufacturers, HERTFORD. 


mmi 


MSI? FREB 


V//////////////////J 
kWEEOINQ FORK, .3 poet free;2 
r Flower Beds) / 
DAISY FORK, 1 6 post free A 
| (each complete with A 

3ft. handle.) A* 
Makes Weeding a Pleasure A 

^.Lgiie , 8 Liverpool^ 

7/////////////////A 

L WEEDKILLER. IN8ECTI0IDE, V. 

lawn SAND, &c., &c. A 
Afe. ARE UNEQUALLED. A 
lUF CATALOGUE FREE. V 
JIT B0UN0ARY CHEMICAL CO. LTD., *A 
T LUTON 8TREET, LIVERPOOL. A, 


ECl. 

TH03. W. ROBINSON, 

Dknnih Ironworks, 

Stourbridge. 


NEWSUM’S 

PATENT 

CORRUCATEO 

BOILER. 

Write for part teuton to 

NEWSUM & CO., 

Great Wilson 8t. 

LEEDS. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


A Iways in stock, large or mall quantities, in the following sites 

80b * u »byi8 
J5^ lJ 18 by 14 20 ty 16 22 by 18 

inn AL b ? 10 bf u 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

I(W feet boxes 1 < 100 feet boxes \ . n . 3rds quality, 

4ths, 15-ox I 15/" iths, 21-or J 1 8/* 1 8 perlox extra 
Notr. Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 

Special Lines.— 8 by6, 9bv7 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 13*. ; 21-oz., l&Lper Si 
Is extra for 3rd*. Putty. 88 lb.. 2s 6d Paint, 4d perlb. 

'w I ? ndon P ^ ka K» free. All glass is sent 
aiJEfL. 5°°!L. at my warehouse (not from wharf), oare- 
J^Uy examined, and guaranteed to be In sound condition before 
^ n * ll , ,eay 00 Intending purchasers will do well to 
conrtder the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
r cVefaUr Packed, put direct on rail, risk of 

Digitized by tjOOyle 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS, 


12 8-ln., 20 6-in., 60 5-in., 60 4-In., 60 3-in., packed in c 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1901 New IUustn 
Catalogue Flower Pot*, Saucers, Seed-pans, Rhubaro 
Seakale Pot*. Vases. ho., he., post free.— T. PRATT. Pott 
fkudlev 

■ROOFING ! ROOFING !! ROOFING ![ !• 

have some good stout Oiled and Dre-sed Canvas, 
nieces from the making up of large sails; perfectly wa 
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HARKNESS & SONS, rosarians & florists, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


The following 60 Roses are the VERY BEST, having regard to habit of growth, rohiwtm 
oolour and perfection of the individual flov .ua, whether for exhibition or garden decoration, and fore 


gard to habit of growth, robustness of constitution, freedom and continuity of blooming; and with regard »i«o to the 
ition or garden decoration, and form the finest Collection ever offered. 


Dozen No. 1. 

Colomb, fiery red, splendid 
n. Of DufTerin, rose, large 

B. Joubert, crimsdn, fine 

C. Darwin, brown-crimson 
C. Lefebvre, velvety-crimson 
Com, d'Oxford, carmine-red 
Capt. Hayward, crimson, fine 
Duke OfFlfe, scarlet-crimson 
P. of Reifrate, rose, stpd. white 
Abel Carriers, maroon 
Ch&8. Lamb, bright red 
Comte de Paris, bright row 

And Ellen Drew gratis, 8s. 


Dozen No. 2. 

C. de Ludre, bright crimson 
C omte Ralmbaud, velvety-red 

C. of Rosebery, carmine, fine 
Duke of Wellington, crimson 
Dr. Andry, crimson, shaded 

D. de Moray, silver-rose, large 
Helen Keller, cerise, new 
Duke of Edinboro’, crimson 
D. of Connauerht, scarlet 
Duke of Teck, dazzling scarlet 
Dupuy Jamaln, cherry-red 
D. of Bodford, scarlet, grand 
And Mrs. R.O.S. Crawford 

gratis, 8s. 


Dozen No. 3. Dozen No. 4. 

R le Brie, crimson, splendid Marie Rady, deep red, fine 
me Levot, carmine, large Mad. G. Lllizet, satiny-pink 
limes, crimson-scarlet M. de Castellano, rose, large 
Jacqueminot, crimson Mrs. Laingr, pink, matchless 
[e Rohan, vermilion, good >1. Baumann, carmine-red 
Mill, rosy-crimson, fine M. Londonderry, large white 
Jidro, crimson, fine Earl of Dafferln, deep crimson 

Mad. V. Vcrdier. crimson Thomas Mills, crimson 
Mad. Delovllle, bright rose Gustave Pieranoau, carmine 
T>r. Sewell, violet-crimson Cam. Bernardin. red 

Mad. Montot, silvery rose Thomas Mills, cnmEon 

Mar. of Londonderry, white Clio, flesh, very larg* 

And March, of Down shire And Laurence Allen gratis, 8s. 
grat is, 8s. 


Dozen No. 5. 

Mrs. Harknoss, blush, fine 
Mad. Haussman. crimson 
Pride of Waltham, rosy-fl«*h 
Prince Arthur, crimson, fine 
Sir R. Hill, claret, novel, good 
S. VaiSSC. crimson, free 
S. M. RodocanaohL cherry 
Pierre Nottlnar. dark crimson 


Gustavo Pigrancau, carmine Victor Huso, scarlet, splendid 
Cam. Bernardin. red Star of Waltham, carmine 

Thomas Mills, crimEon Mrs. F. W. Sanford, white 

Clio, flesh, very larg" Mm. Laing. 


The above Collection of 60*plendid varieties (and 6 gratis), 36s.; any 48 (and 4 gratis), 28s. 6<1.; any 36 (and 3 gratis), 22s.; any 24 (and 2 gratis), 


Tom Wood, cherry -red, new 
And Bladud gratis, 8s. 

15s. All car. paid for cash. 


12 GRAND ROSES, 8/- 

THE “BEDALE” COLLECTION. 

Eveiy variety Is specially noted for good growth, free- 
blooming, and general excellence. 

Thousands of dozens sold every year. These are un¬ 
doubtedly tbe finest 1*2 Roses ever offered. Sure to give 
immense satisfaction. 

Dr. Andry, velvety-crimson, grand 

Comtesso de Ludro, carmine-red, splendid variety 

Dupuy Jamaln. cherry-red. large, very vigorous 

C. Ralmbaud. crimson, hardy and free, magnificent 

Duchess de Moray, pink, splendid, free 

Mr% J. Lalmr, soft Dink, matchless, Queen of Roses 

S. M. Rndocanaehi, cherry, very large 

Allred Colomb. red, a splendid Rose 

Mrs. F.W. Sanford, th-white Mrs. J. Laing, grand 

Tom Wood (new), cherry-red, invaluable 

Capt. Hayward,'• vrmine-crimson, magnificent 

Mad. G. Luizot, silvery pink, exquisite: and 

Gen. Jacqueminot, rimson. good, praxis. 

The above 13 grand varieties in splendid plants, 8s ; extra 
strong, 10s. 2 lots, 15s.; ‘2 lots, extra strong, 18a. 6d. 

Any varieties not required will be omitted, and purchaser’s 
•election eubatitutod These will give great satisfaction. 


TEA ROSES. 


These 12 splendid variet ies. 13s. 6d. 

C. Kuster, lemon-yellow Mad. WattevlUe, cream 

J. Ouctaer, yellow 4 peach and rose 

Mad. CUBln, violet-rose Mad. Lombard, salmon- 

M. V. Hontte, yel. & rose rose 

I. Plrola. creamy-white Mad. Faloot. yellow 

Maman Coohet, carmino Souv. S. A. Prince, white 


f ‘. Kruger, coppery-yellow Etolle de Lyon, yellow 
he above magnificent Collection of 12. 13s. 6d.: 12 pairs, 25s., 
carriage paid. These will give great satisfaction. 


SUPERB CLIMBING ROSES. 

Mad. Jos. Metral. cherry, finest of its oolour 
Bardou Job, enormous trusses, single, and oolour most 

brilliant crimson 

Mad. Berard. fawn, tinted rosy-yellow, fine 
Climbing C. Christy, roBe. magnificent 
Bouquet d’Or,an improved Gloire, deep coppery-yellow 

8 Rclnc Marie Henriette. cherry red, fine 
limbing Charles Lefebvre. crimson, grand 
lolre de Dijon, »n old favourite yellow 
All Btrorg plants. 

Any six of above, 6s. fid.; the 8 for 8s., oar. paid. 


HYBRID TEA-SCENTED ROSES. SPLENDID CLIMBING CLUSTER ROSES 


CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES. 

Charming Ever-blooming Roses. Recent addi¬ 
tion) greatly enhance the value of these invaluable bedding 
Rotes. 

Mad. E. Resal, coppery-red, 9d- Hermosa, pink 
L. Mesaimy, rose 4 yellow, 9d. Noisette, white 
Blush China, pink FeUenberg, crimson 

12, including above, <W. 

A SPECIAL LOT OF MIXED ROSES. 

The best exhibition varieties only, plants that have lost 
their labels; will be found most suitable for beds, borders, 
Ac., 4c.; 6s. doz.; 30s. 10J, car. paid. 

SINGLE ROSES. 

Austrian Copper, flame Rusrosa, red 
Persian Yellow, yellow ,, alba, white 
Bardou Job, crimson Lady Penzance, copper 
The above six charming singles, 6s., car. paid. 

CARNATIONS. 

HARDY GARDEN CARNATIONS. 

12 Duchess of Fife, beautiful shade of rose-pink, 5s. 

12 Crimson Clove, the true variety, very fragrant, 3s. 

12 Germania, large, splendid yel'ow, invaluable, 6s. 

12 Mrs. Muir, most useful pure white, hardy and free, 4s. 
12 Mrs. R. Hole. Still the handsomest terra-cotta, 5s. 

12 Duke of York, intense crimson, grand; 6«. 

12 Gloire de Nancy, immense white, spl-ndid, 3s. 6d. 
12 Dnndas Scarlet, tine intense colour, 5s. 

12 Raby, valued for its charming colour, good grower, 4s. 
12 Redbraew, a popular white, red-edged Picotee, 4s. 

12 Miss A. Campbell, glorious yellow, 6s. 

12 Salamander, salmon-scarlet, lovely, 6s. 

One of eaeft above splendid 12, in fine healthy plants, all to 
bloom well this season, 5s. 6d.; 12 pairs, 10s. fid.; or 6 pairs, 
our selection, 5s., car. paid. Seed, Is. per pkL 

DWARF PERENNIAL PHLOXES. 

These have been greatly improved during reoent years. 
They are dwarfer in habit, denser in spike, and many have 
pips equalling in size a five shilling piece; they flower in even 
wet weather and last in wonderful beauty for nearly three 
months. We most strongly recommend them 
Amazone, white, fine spike Beatrice, lilac-purple 
jBclairenr, carmine, large Mlgnonne, pink, lighter 
FAUSt, white, lilac centre centre 

Bug. Danzauvllllors, Fantomc, lilac, white cen. 


Without doubt the coming class. They are lovely in foliage 
and flower: for massing, beds, lines, 4c., they have no equal 
Early to flower, and lasting well into autumn. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant, rose, magnificent, the finest of all 
Marquis Lltta, carmine, fine for garden or show 
La France, pink, sweetest of Roses 
Gloire Lyonaise, lemon, fine foliage and flower 
C. Testout, satin-rose, a free bloomer, splendid 
La France d’89. silvery red, very fine 
White La France, really fine, grand for cutting 
Capt. Christy, rich rose, very useful, splendid foliage 
K. A. Victoria, lemon, one of the very finest 
Souv. de Pres. Carnot, rose, new, exquisite 
Souv. de J. Metral, chorry-rcd. grand for beds or cutting 
Mad. Jos. Combet, white, lovely variety 
These are all the rage at present: they are really delightful 
The above dozen, in strong plants, 10s. 6d.. 24, 20s.; 
or 24. including above doz., 21a., car. paid. 

12 STANDARD ROSES, 21/- P *SS. 

12, with good heads, all the popular kinds. 3 feet to SJ feet 
high. ?ls. 12 Half-standards. 18s. 

12 DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES, 12/- 

Bloom in clusters from 2^ to GO in a truss 
A. M. de Montravol. white Mignonette, rose 
Gloirodes Poly an th a, rose Mo sella, white & yellow 
Blanche Rebat el, crimson Paqnerette, white 
Ceeile Brunner, blush 4 yel. Perle des Rouges, 
ciotilde Souport, white crimson 

and pink Perle d'Or, orange 

Marie Favie. white 4 rose White Pet, white 
Above 12-charming miniature Roses, exceedingly choice, 12a. 

HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 

Strong plants to bloom next year. 

Faust, blush, salmon centre Pr Oil Ter a super ba, flash 
Picturata. creamv-white T. de lJExpos. de Lille, 


Rnbescens- free flowering 
L’Klegant, bright pink 
Mad. Bucquet, amaranth 


rosv-flesh. silvery reflex 

T. gandavensls, rosy- 
blue h 


Mad.Tournler. rosy-flesh, S. do Dr. Brettoneau, 


centre soft sulphur, fine 

Philomele, rose 4 yellow 


cerise 

Roso Quintal, rose, fine 


lilac 

J. Dupuy, pink, carmine 

centre 


Stanley, lil>c, shaded car¬ 
mine 

Terre Neuve, white-pink 


SylPhlde, white, very chaste TorpillCUr, flesh-pink 
The abo*e splendid dozen, in Strong plants, 6s., car. 
paid; smaller plants, 3s. 6d. doz. 

12 PHLOXES, slightly taller. 

Diadem, white, fine spike Simplon, salmon-carmine 
Esolarmondo, lilac-rose Dugucsclin. violet-blue 
Glory St. Marc, blue-violet ChamplgnoL deep rose, 
Jos. Gorbaud, White, car- fine 

mine centre, grand Rachel- carmine-pink 

Pantheon, rosy-salmon Mrs. Jenkins, purest 

Pierre Lotti. deep salmon white, fine 

Jean Llabaud, hght salmon 
100 Magnificent Phloxes (no old ones), in 50 varieties, 
32s., car. paid Catalogues Dree. 

12 DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS, 4s. 


MontBlanc, white, fine Ne Plus Ultra, blush, large 

C. Nan*, best crimson La Belle Blonde, giant white 

La Vestale, blush, large Pericles, new, golden-yellow, 

W. Kramer, rose, good sulohur guard petals 

Flora, light pink, splendid Mona. Barral, rosy-red 
Celea, rosy-cerise, extra fine Imb. plenum, carmine 
Anv 6 from above, 2s. 3J . car paid. 

12 SINGLE PYRETHRUMS, 4s. 
Aladdin, pure white J. Hoi born, rose-pink 

O. Wallace, vermilion Mrs. B. Brown, < 

(jrandiflorum, roey-oarmine 1 argt st single, mat 

Mrs H Barnet, red Mrs B. Findlay, deej 

E. Gertrude, pale flesh Sergeant Barker, pinl 

Jubilee, crimson (new) Rev. W. Cuff, rich pii 


J. Hoi born, rose-pink 
Mrs. B. Brown, crimson, 
I argt *t single, magnificent 
Mrs. B. Findlay, deep rose 
Sergeant Barker, pink 
Rev. W. Cuff, rich pink 


Vivid, brilliant amaranth 
Any 6 from above, 2s 3d . car. paid. 

The above Collection of 24 Pyrethruina, 7s 6d , car. paid. 


The above splendid dozen, in grand plants, to bloom well 
next year, 18s., car. pd. 

HERBACEOUS PAEONIES. 

In strong plants to bloom well next vear. 
Illustration. crimBon No Plus Ultra, peach 
E. Lobon, rose silvery reflex M. E. VilmoxTn, band- 
Etondard du Grand som- 

Hommc, brilliant ama- C. do Belleyme, purple 
ranth Prince Prosper, purple- 

Mad.Fnrtad O,rosy-purple carmine with goirtenanthers 
M. Boucharlot, vivid rose Priuoe Victor, fine pink 
M. C. Lovoqno. clear pink P. Dclachsi. purplish rose 
The above fine dozen, in strong plants, to bloom well next 
season, 12s., car. pd. 

The above 2 dozen plants of Pseonie*, in selected plants, 28s., 
car. pd. 100 plants, in 50 var., to include above, 100s.,car. pd. 
POKER PLANT ( TRTTOMA). Now Hybrids. 

Beautiful varieties, all thro >gh the summer throwing up 
larg» spikes flowers of orange, scarlet, sulphur, yellow, crimson. 

11 Lache^is, deep rich apricot-yellow, 6s. Gd. 

, 12 Macowani very dwarf coral-red, lovely, 5s. 
j 12 Meteor, yellow, magnificent, 9s. 

| 12 Ohelisque. fine chrome-yellow, exquisite, 18s. 

| 12 Coralina, coral-red tine, 6s. 

12 Heroine, straw-yellow, grand, 7s. Rd. 

; 12 Graodiflora, small-flowering tall vsriety, 5s. 

• 11 Glaucescens, very popular Poker-plant, 5s. 

I 12 Saunderrii, useful orange-scarlet. 5s. 

1 of each above fine Collection, fie. 6d : 3 of each, 18s.; 

6 of each, 35s., ail car. paid. 

CLEMATIS. 

One each of the 6 Clematis, distinct varieties, 9s , car. paid. 
These are the finest plants we have evtr offered, with 2, 3, 
and 4 st rong stems and grand roots 
: 6 Henryll, largest white, 9s 6 Mad. B Voillard. 
6 Lucic Lomolno, double rose-lilac 9*. 

white, 9s 6 Jackman! suporba, 

6 Miss Bateman, pure violet, 9s. 

white, 9s. 6 J ickmanl. purple, 9s. 

12 Distinct Clematis. 18s , car paid. 

20,000 DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS. 

Our Hollyhocks last year gave such great pleasure to our 
customers that we are glad to have another grand lot to 
otter. All are very strong plants that w*ll bloom well and 
must give perfect satisfaction. We have 12 distinot colours, 
as follows: — 

Apricot Peach Scarlet 

Golden Yellow Purple Yellow 4 Purple 

Crimson Rose White & Purple 

Wnite Salmon Cherry-red 

One Btrong plant of each colour separate, 4a. 6d.; 24 for 
8s. Gd ; or mixed, 4s. per doz., car. paid. 


A glorious class for rapidly forming screens, hedges, cover¬ 
ing old walls, festoons, 4c., 4c„, flowering freely in large 
bunches, containing from 30 to 70 flowers, grand also for 
pegging down: real a'xiuisitions. 

Crimson Rambler, immense heads of crimson 
Afflala (Golden Rambler), beautiful foliage, yellow flowers 
Enpnrosine (Pink Rambler), said to be the best 
Thalia (White Rambler), another with hu^e panicles 
Fellclte-Perpotue, creamy-white, a rapid grower 
CL White Pet, white, with fine foliage, grand 

Six very strong plants as above, 6s 6d . car. paid. 

CLIMBERS FOR INSIDE. 

Cllmblmr Niphetos, almost always in bloom 
Ma rechal Niel, strong plants, best yellow 
White Marechal NleL a splendid new variety 

1 Btrong plant of each, 4s. fid., car. paid. 

1/- PRACTICAL ROSE CROWINC. 1/- 

8IXTH THOUSAND. 

This Practical Guide to Amateurs has been highly eulo¬ 
gised by the Prera and experts, contains much valuable 
information, its '8 pages is brimful of instruction. Illustratea 
Rose-budding, pruning, 4c. Every amateur should possess a 
copy. Post free. 1*. l|d. 

12 PENZANCE BRIERS, 9/- 

A beautiful class, with sweet-scented foliage and bright- 
coloured flowers. 

Amy Robsort, lovely deep Lady Penzance, sc ft 
rose copper 

Catherine Seyton, rosy- Lord Penzance, fawn or 
pink 6cru 

Edith Bellendcn, pale Lucy Ashton, pretty 
rose white 

Flora Mclvor, pure white Lncy Bertram, crimson 
Green Mantle, rich pink Minna, pure white 
Julio Mannerinff, porce- Rose Bradwardlne, 
lain clear rose 

SWEET BRIERS. 

Sweet-scented foliage and quick growing, fine for hedges 
4c. 3s. 6d. doz.; 22s. 6d. 100, car. paid. 

WBITH FLOWERS 

Will this season be more than ever desirable. 

The following are th- choicest that can be grown in the 
open air. All are Strom? plant* true to name that 
must give complete satisfaction. 

12 Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, myriads of white flowers. 2s 6d. 
12 Anemone jap. alba, charming autumnal, everybody’s plant, 
2s. 6ri. 12 Anemone Whirland, a semi-double white, chaste 
and lovely, 2s. 6d. 

12 Anemon- Coup d'Argent, splendid double white, new. 3s. 
12 Aster (Michaelmas Daisy) Lady Trevelyan, pure white, 3s. 
12 Aster (Micharimas Daisy) J. Wood, pure white, early, 3s. 

12 Campanula p^rsicifolia alba grandiflora, a giant form of an 
already beautiful and popular plant, 4a. 

120amoanulaper. alba p'ena, double rosette-like flowers, 3a.6d. 
12 Chrysanthemum maximum Mrs. Head, an exceedingly large 
and handsome " Marguerite ” a noble border flower, new. 4s. 
12 Chrysanth. max. G. F. Sage, beers numerous white flowers, 
notched and fimbriated in the most pleasing manner, 4s. 

12 Chrysanth max. Improved, free flowering, fine kind, 3s. 6d. 
12 „ Mai. Desgrange, well-known useful variety, 2s 6d. 

12 „ Queen of the Earlies. magnificent white, 2s. 6d. 

12 ,, White Quintus, lovely new and charming kind, 3s. 

12 Carnation Gloire do Nancy, largest pure white, a robu*t 
grower aud free bloomer, most strongly perfumed, 3s. 6d. 

12 Carnation Mrs. Muir pure white, a gn at favourite, 4s. 

12 Dracocephalum virginicum album, a most beautiful plan 
with numerous white Heather-liVe blossoms, charming, 3s. 
12 G^p«ophila paniculata, invaluable for decoration, lighter 
and lasts longer than Maiden hair Fern, eas ly grown, 3s. 

12 Hellebores mger(Xmas Rose). everybody's plant, popular, 4a. 
12 Hyarinthus candicans, resembles a giant white Hyacinth 
2s. 6d. 

101 Gladioli The Bride, purest white. 2s. 6d. 

12 Iris florentma, useful free-floweriog white Iris, 2s. 6d. 
i 12 Lilium longitlorum, chaste and lovely, succeeds outside. 4a. 
12 Lilium speeiosmn alba, another charming hardy white 
Lily, 4a. 12 Lihum caudidum, the lovely Madonna Lily, 

most papular. 3s. 6d. 

12 Phlox Sylphide, purest white, an exquisite border plant, 
remains long in bloom, charming as a cut-flower. 3s. 6d. 

12 Phlox Amazme, another beautiful of purest white, 3s. Gd. 
12 Pyrethrums (double) La Belle Blonde, largest white. 4s. 

12 Pyrethrums (double) Aphrodite, splendid white, 3a. 6d. 

12 Pyre thrums (double) Mont Blanc, immensely popular, 
white 3a. 6d. 

j 12 Pyrethrums (double) Penelope, pure*t of all white, 3s. 6d. 
12 Pyrethrums (single) Alaodin, pure white, fine, 4s. 

12 Pyrethrums (ringlc) Elsie Gertrude, palest flesh, passing to 
white, splendid 3s 6d. 

, 12 Saxifraga Wallacei, forms cushions of mossy foliage, from 
which spring innumerable white flowers, 2s fid. 

FOR CONTINUATION OF THIS ADVT. SEE PACE 692. 


All the above are 
Paid for Oath tm 

Pile tod utd Publish! 


ys- HARKNESS & SONS, bose cbowers , BEDALL 

!h^by|J^ lR *pr<^T^oaiKgoy, at the Office, 37, Southampton-street, In the Parish of 8L Paul, Ooyent Garden, In Uie City of 


All the above are Carriage 
Paid for Cash with Order. 


jf Westminster.—February 23,1901. 
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